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as contemplated by the Constitution. If the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, prevails, sections 147, 148, and following will stand 
and an election will take place according to those sections. The broad 
question is thus presented to the Senate whether they will have an 
election in the intermediate term or whether they will not have one. 

In the argument which I attempted to make the other day, as well 
as in the argument made by the Senator from Massachusetts and others 
favoring this bill, the difficulties and troubles attending these elections 
were set forth. I quoted from Story himself to show that this was a 
very questionable authority under the Constitution, and as we are now 
attempting to guard against all these difficulties and troubles my hon- 
est conviction is that we had better have no election and avoid this ques- 
tion that Story lays so much stress upon in the second volume of his 
Commentaries. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to say in response to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that if the Senate acting on nominations made by the President 
were to act as was very felicitously set forth by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts once in executive session, there would be some force in the 
reply which the Senator from Arkansas has made to my objections. We 
all know that instead of acting on the idea that we give our advice to 
the President in reference to nominations and appointments, we have 
in the main I think abdicated that duty, in practice at least and have 
inserted in the Constitution in lieu of the words ‘‘advice and consent’’ 
the word ‘“‘acquiesce;’’ we simply acquiesce in the nominations of the 
President. 

For that reason I think the part that we shall perform in the election 
of a successor in the shape of a Cabinet officer will not be a part which 
gives our sanction and our deliberate judgment to the choice of that 
officer as the constitutional successor to the President. 

Mr. INGALLS. The attempt of this bill to separate the Presidential 
office in case of the emergencies that are named herein from the polit- 
ical power of the people appears to me to be unwise and untenable. I 
desire to amend the first section of the bill by a proviso as follows: 

Provided, That whenever the powers and duties of the office of President of 
the United States shall devolve upon any of the persons named herein, if Con- 
gress be not then in session orif it would not meetin accordance with law within 
twenty days thereafter, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to issue a 
proclamation convening Congress in extraordinary session, giving twenty days 
notice of the time of meeting. 

It appears to me that the emergency which would occur in the case 
of the death of the President and Vice-President, and the fact of there 
being neither a President pro tempore of the Senate nor Speaker of the 
House, would be so great that it would be necessary for the preserva- 
tion of our institutions that Congress should be immediately called 
into session to take consideration with regard to what should be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator from Kansas offer that as a sub- 
stitute for my amendment? 

Mr. INGALLS. No, sir; I offer it as an amendment to section 1. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to call 
his attention to the fact that his amendment says ‘‘it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of State?” Would it not be better to say ‘‘the 
officer upón whom the duties of President shall be devolved’? It 
might be possible that the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, 
and the Secretary of the Navy should have all died before that duty 
was performed, even though it is specified that it’shall be done within 
twenty days. ‘Therefore I suggest whether it would not be proper 
that his amendment, instead of saying ‘“‘the Secretary of State,” 
should say ‘‘the officer npon whom the duties of the office shall 
devolve.” 

Mr. INGALLS. Probably that would be better. I will accept 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Delaware and modify my 
amendment accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair). The 
amendment will be read as modified. 

The amendment of Mr. INGALLS as modified was read, as follows: 


Provided, That whenever the powers and duties of the office of President of 
the United States shall devolve upon any of the persons named herein, if Con- 
gress be not then in session or if it would not meet in accordance with law within 
twenty days thereafter, it shall bethe duty of the person upon whom said powers 
and duties shall devolve to issue a proclamation convening Congress in extraor- 
dinary session, giving twenty days’ notice of the time of meeting. 


Mr. GARLAND. Ido not know exactly what the Senator from Kan- 
sas would want with Congress here, especially under this bill, inasmuch 
as the bill provides already for the succession. As I heard the amend- 
ment read it does not specify what Congress shall do about the matter 
when it gets here. In other words, there is already a full vesting of 
the authority to carry on the succession; and the duty of Congress here 
would be nothing as to this measure or as to providing any further for 
the succession. But if the Senator from Kansas thinks that it is an ex- 
traordinary oecasion that Congress should convene upon, the Constitu- 
tion is already ample upon that point, and says that the President may, 
when in his opinion an extraordi occasion arises, call Congress to- 
gether. That is not the literal language of the Constitution, but that 
is it substantially. So we are determining in advance when the Presi- 
dent, or the person acting as President, shall call Congress together. I 
think the provision to that extent would be unconstitutional; but yet 
cine see from any explanation made of it what relevancy it has to 
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Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Arkansas finds fault with my 
amendment because it does not prescribe what Congress shall do when 
it assembles. The reason why I can not do that is because I do not 
know what would happen. It has been said by some distinguished | 
observer of human affairs that it is generally the unexpected thatoc- - 
curs. I think that the student of our history will learn that the emer- 
gencies which have occurred to require the interposition of Congress 
have been those against which statutes did not and could not provide. 
It is evident, however, if there should be neither President nor Vice- 
President, and if the powers and duties of the Presidential office were 
to devolve upon persons not chosen by the people, there would be an 
emergency which requires the political action of Congress in order to de- 
cide what should be done to possibly avoid the dangers of anarchy and 
confusion. 

Iam myself entirely opposed to the theory of this bill, that the Sec- 
retary of State acting as President should be intrusted with the duties 
of the Presidential office for a considerable period of time, if it should 
happen to be a large fraction of the Presidential term. Such I do not 
believe to be the intendment of the Constitution; nor do I believe it to 
be in accordance with the spirit of our institutions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the amendment of the Senator from Kan- 
sas is a very wiseone. If the unexpected and unforeseen event contem- 
plated by his amendment should occur, many questions of difficulty are 
likely to arise. For instance, the new President would desire probably 
to change his Cabinet in some respects, and it would be very inconven- 
ient for him to remove or suspend one of his Cabinet officers, as he has 
the power to do under existing law, and appointanother, unless that ap- 
pointment should be confirmed by the Senate. The presence of the 
Senate, therefore, seems to be very important in case of a devolution of 
the office of President upon any one by operation of law. 

Not only that, but other questions might arise, unforeseen questions, 
which would require the action of Congress to solve. It might be 
necessary to pass a law in an emergency to expedite an election for 
President, so as to change existing law. 

It seems to me this provision, therefore, is a very wise safeguard 
against an unforeseen contingency. Ishall votefor it with t pleas- 
ure, while I entirely accord with the general priaciples of the bill. It 
seems to me that the legislative power ought to be convened to meet 
any unforeseen difñculties that might stand in the way of a President 
constituted under this proposed law. There may bea question as to 
whether the Secretary of State is entitled to act as President. He may 
be a person not born in the United States, and therefore not entitled to 
perform the duties of President. He may not have the requisite quali- 
fications. I think the interregnum ought to be as brief as possible, 
and that to meet any possible questions which may arise the legislative 
power ought to be here present toaid him in the discharge of his duties, 
or to provide for the contingency that may happen in that event. 

I shall therefore vote for this amendment with great pleasure. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The amendment of the Senator from Kansas cer- 
tainly can have no operative effect if we should adopt it. We by this 
bill, if it is to become a law, clothe the Secretary of State with the 
exercise of all the powers and duties of the executive office on the hap- | 
pening of a contingency. One of those powers, and one left entirely in ` 
his discretion, is the assembling of the two Houses of Congress in ex- 
traordinary session. Suppose we thisamendment ; it can not con- 
trol his official action under the Constitution. He may obey it or he 
may disobey it. Suppose we order Congress to be called together when 
he does not wish to have Congress assembled? If we make it impera- 
tive on him to call Congress together when he himself does not con- 
sider it necessary, what is Congress todo? They can not change his 
position by any legislation. The most that they could do would be to 
repeal the law we are now considering, and leave this question afloat 

n. 

It seems to me that the amendment is entirely useless, and can per- 
form no valuable office in any possible view of the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN ]. 

Mr. GARLAND. Does nottheamendmentof the Senator from Kan- 
sas precede it, it being to perfect the first section of the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. My amendment was pending at the time the Sena- 
tor from Kansas su: ted his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from ~- 
Alabama was pending when the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
was offered. Is the Senate ready for action on the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FRYE. Let the amendment of the Senator from Alabama be 
read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Insection 3, line 1, it is proposed tostrike 
out ‘‘sections’’ and insert ‘‘section;’’ and after ‘*146,’’ to strike out 
the words ‘‘one hundred and forty-seven, one hundred and forty-eight, 
one hundred and forty-nine, and one hundred and fifty;’’ and 
“statutes,” in line 4, to strike out “‘are’’ and insert ‘‘is;”’ so as to 
make the section read: 

That section 146 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 
Mr. MORGAN. [ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. I understand that by voting ‘‘yea’’ we vote to 


strike out the provision that the Secretary of State shall hold for the | add the following proviso: 


term for which the President was elected. 

Mr. MORGAN.: I do not comprehend the Senator’s question. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. The effect of the amendment is to leave the law 
regulating the election of President in the case of vacancy in the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency to stand just as it is. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the amendment is voted down, how will it 


stand? 

Mr. MORGAN, If it is voted down, then we shall have no law on 
that subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. In that case the Cabinet officers will continue dur- 
ing the term? 


Mr. MORGAN. They willcontinue during the full Presidential term. 

Mr. ANTHONY. To vote ‘‘nay”’ is to vote that the person upon 
whom the powers and duties of the office devolve shall hold for the 
term for which the President was elected? 

Mr. MORGAN. For the term for which he was elected, and that 
would be to reverse the vote that the Senate has just now taken. 

Mr. INGALLS. Unless Congress should otherwise in the mean time 
dctermine. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let the amendment be reported again. I want the 
section read as it would stand if the amendment should be adopted, 

The ACTING SECRETARY. If amended as proposed, section 3 would 
then read: 

That section 146 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Mr. GARLAND. Now I will make an explanation if the Senate 
will listen to me. ° 

Mr. INGALLS. Letushave section 146 of the Revised Statutes read. 

Mr. GARLAND. I will read it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I send to the Secretary’s desk and ask to have read 
sections 146, 147, and 148. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas has the 
floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg pardon. 

Mr. GARLAND. Section 146 of the Revised Statutes is in the fol- 
lowing words: 

In case of removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the President and 
Vice-President of the United States, the President of the Senate, or, if there is 
none, then the Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the time being, shall 
act as President until the disability is removed or a President elected. 

The bill repeals this section 146. The amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama leaves that repeal to stand as to section 146. The bill 
also repeals sections 147, 148, 149, and 150. The amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama will reinstate sections 147, 148, 149, and 150 if 
it passes, which permit an election. The bill from the committee dis- 
penses with an election entirely. Thatis the position the question is in. 

A “‘yea’’ vote upon theamendment ofthe Senator from Alabama leaves: 
out section 146 and keeps in sections 147, 148, 149, and 150, which pro- 
vide for the election. That is all there is of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 
`- agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoR- 
GAN]. 

TS Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). On this question I am 

with the Senator from Tlinois [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. GROVER] on this question. I do not know how 
he would vote, and therefore I refrain from voting. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
25, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Aldrich, Dawes, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Allison, George, Mahone, Vance, 
‘Anthony, Baeta, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Blair, Ingalls, Morgan, Williams. 
Cameron of Pa., Jonas, Pen n, 
Coke, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Conger, MeDill, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—29. 
Barrow, Frye, Lamar, Sewell, 
Beck, Garland, Lay by Slater, 
Butler, Groome, Logan, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Hale, Maxey, Walker, 
Cameron of Wis., Ham y Miller of N. Y., Windom 
een Hawley, Platt, 
Cockrel Hoar, Pugh, 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Sawyer, 

ABSENT—22. 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Plumb, 
Brown, Perky, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Call Gorman, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Davis of m., Grover, Me: n, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Harris, Mitchell, 
Fair, Hill, Morrill, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. It will 
“be again read. 


The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of section 1 it is proposed to 


Provided, That whenever the powers and duties of the office of President of 
the United States shall devolve upon any ofthe persons named herein, if Con- 
gress be not then in session or if it would not meet in accordance with law within 
twenty days thereafter, it shall be the duty of the person upon whom said powers 
and duties shall devolve to issue a proc ion convening Congress in extra- 
ordinary session, giving twenty days’ notice of the time of meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDIN G OFFICER. The amendment of which the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] gave notice will now be reported. 
_ The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out, in the first section, after the word “Interior,” in the sixteenth 
line, to the end of the eighteenth line, in the following words: 

Beane actas President until the disability is removed, or a President shall be 

e ’ 

And to insert in lieu thereof— 

Shall forthwith, by proclamation, assemble both Houses of Congress, and shall 
act as President until Congress shall otherwise provide by law, or until a Presi- 
dent shall have been elected and inaugurated into office. And if he shall fail 
forthwith to issue such proclamation, or if he shall lect to issue such procla- 
mation at any time upon written nest of a quorum of each House of Co: y 
the Congress shall assemble immediately; and a quorum of each House being 
assembled, the Co: shall provide for the proper discharge of the executive 
power until there shall be a President; and Congress being so assembled shall 
provide by law for the election of a President; 

So as to read: 

That in case of removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the President 
and Vice-President of the United States, the Secretary of State, or if there be none, 
or in case of his removal, death, resignation, or inability, then the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or if there be none, or in case of his removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, then the Seeretary of War, or if there be none, or in case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, then the Attorney-General, or if there be 
none, or in case of his removal, death, resignation, or inability, then the Post- 
master-General, or if there be none, or in case of his removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, then the Secretary of the Navy, or if there be none, or in case of his 
removal. death, resignation, or inability, then the Secretary of the Interior, shall 
forthwith by proclamation assemble both Houses of Congress, &c. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate con- 
cur in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to reserve a separate vote on the last amend- 
ment I offered. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘There can be no te vote on that; it was lost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Alabama desires 
action upon his amendment, it will have to be offered again in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will renew it in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. A 

Mr. INGALLS. I renew in the Senate the amendment I offered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of section 1 it is proposed to 
add: 


Provided, That whenever the powers and duties of the office of President of the 
United States shall devolve upon any of the persons named herein, if Con; 
be not then in session, or if it would not meet in accordance with law within 
twenty days thereafter, it shall be the duty of the person upon whom said powers 
and duties shall devolve to issue a proclamation convening Congress in extraor- 
dinary session, giving twenty days’ notice of the time of meeting. 


Mr. INGALLS. Upon the adoption of that amendment I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 29, 
nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 

Anthony, Groome, Mahone Sherman, 
r, Harrison, Miller of Cal., Slater, 

Call, Hawley, Moi z ance, 
Cameron of Pa., Ingalls, Pen A Vest, 
Coke, Jackson, Rollins, Willia: 
Conger, Jonas, ry, 
Edmunds. MeDill, Sawyer, 
George, MeMillan, Sewell, 

NAYS—26. 
Barrow, Dawes, Lamar, Pugh 
Beck, Frye, Lapham, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Garland, Logan, vi 
Camden, Gorman, Maxey, Walker, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Miller of N. Y., Windom 
Chilcott, Hampton, Morrill, 
Davis of W. Va.. Hoar, Platt, 

ABSENT—21, 
Aldrich, Fair, Johnston, Plumb, 
Allison, Farley, Jones of Florida, W 
Bayard, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Saunders. 
Brown, Grover, Kellogg, 
Cockrell, Harris, McPherson, 
Davis of N1., Hill, Mitchell, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. MORGAN. I consider the amendment adopted by the Senate at 
this moment asa sufficient regulation in respect of providing for an elec- 
tion in the event that the two offices become vacant. If Congress meets 
immediately under the call of the Secretary of State, who then acts as 
President, it can then provide for whatever emergency may arise. Per- 
haps it would be wiser to leave it to the judgment of Congress, which 
may then assemble. I shall not therefore press the amendment which 
a moment I said I would offer again in the Senate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask the Senator from Alabama, if we enact 
this law vesting in the Secretary of State the power to act as President, 
whether it would be competent for Congress to divest him of the author- 
ity to which he would become under the law entitled after Congress 
should meet’ subsequent to his having become possessed of the office? 
I hope the Senate will put all questions of that kind at rest and that 
the Senator will renew his amendment and that it may be adopted in 
the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my friend permit me to suggest to him that the 
Senator from Alabama has already provided for that by providing that 
the Secretary of State shall only hold until an election, so that it leaves 
the law-making power under the Constitution to provide for an election? 

Mr. ANTHONY. But we provide for that election under the eye of 
an st ing administration. The person upon whom the powers and 
duties of the Presidential ofice will devolve will have the power to veto 
any act that Congress may pass. I think that the Senator from Ala- 
bama had better renew his amendment. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. No, you had better give the Secretary of State the 
kingly power and be done with it. 
r. SHERMAN. I eall the attention of the Senator from Alabama 


to the fact that there being no law on the statute-book providing for an 
election, and this officer being by law to continue until an election is 
held aecording to the terms of the Constitution, he would necessarily 
hold his office for the residue of the Presidential term. I doubt very 
much whether the new Congress could interfere with that officer when 
he once entered on the discharge of the duties of the office. Besides, 
the language of the first amendment of the Senator from Alabama, 
which has already been adopted, provides that he shall hold until an 
election is held. There is no election to be held except the constitu- 
tional election at the quadrennial period. It seems to me if the Senate 
desires to secure the election of a President this term should be as short 
as possible, and the Senator from Alabama ought to insist on his amend- 
ment, unless the Senate shall vote it down. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘The Senate took such a strange course upon it that 
I felt a little embarrassed by pressing it on itsattention. After having 
voted in my first amendment by quite a considerable majority, which 
carricd away the proposition of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts and of the committee that this succession of routine officers should 
hold the term until the next regular Presidential election, I took it for 
granted that the Senate had come to an intelligent conclusion about this 
matterand that they really desired that the term should be held for the 
four years unlessin the mean time Con might intervene to prevent 
such acondition of affairsas that. Really it was in deference to the opin- 
ion of the Senate thus expressed that I concluded I would not trespass 
upon its time by pressing my amendment, though at the time I had the 
honor to offer theamendment I thought it was a necessary sequence of the 
adoption of the first proposition which the Senate adopted into the bill 
that there should remain a law for regulating the election. 

The only difference between my present attitude and that which has 
been taken by the Senate in adopting the amendment of theSenator from 
Kansas is, he provides that the Congress which meets upon the procla- 
mation of the acting President, immediately upon the happening of 
these conditions or contingencies, may or may not provide for an elec- 
tion. The Senate has concluded that the existing law shall not remain 
in force so as to secure an election. So I thought it was perhaps more 
in accordance with the judgment of the Senate that we should leave to 
Congress to provide for the case of an election when the contingency 
should occur. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] makes a very im- 
portant s ion, one that I confess had not occurred to my mind, 
that the incumbent, the President at that time, might veto any law 
that we should enact, for the p of continuing himself in power. 
I confess that that has great weight upon my judgment. As it had 
slipped my mind, I will now ask the Senate to vote again upon the 
amendment which I had the honor to offer before, which leaves the law 
to stand precisely as it is now as to the time of holding the election and 
the manner of conducting it, but takes out of the statute the only pro- 
vision which isin conflict with the attitude the Senate has taken upon the 
adoption of the amendment I offered in reference to the length of the 
term and in reference also to the persons upon whom the duties of the 
office shall devolve. 

I will therefore renew the proposition to amend which I offered before. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Itis to be observed in support of this amendment 
that the Congress, when it convenes, which would have the power to 
enact, will also have the power to repeal, and if this amendment should 
be found to be an embarrassment the Congress can repeal it. Certainly 
it is much better that we should have some mode of security in regard 
to the matter. 


Mr. HOAR. I hope the Senate will adhere to its original purpose. 
I think the American people, with great preponderance of opinion, pre- 
fer that the constitutional term should go on rather than to make nec- 
essary by law the great inconvenience of an election in the interval. 
The time passes by very rapidly. The term of four years is an infi- 
nitely shorter period now than it wasone hundred years ago in all things 
which make time seem rapid and make a term brief in national history. 
When that first law was adopted the country consisted of thirteen States 
on the seaboard and between four and five million people. Now we 
are more than 50,000,000, and very likely before the contingency which 
we are to-day providing for occurs it may be requiring 100,000,000 peo- 
ple to undergo the embarrassment, the excitement, and the insecurity 
of business which grows out of a sudden Presidential election. 

I hope the four years’ period will be preserved, and that the bill as 

from the committee will be retained. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, as my votes upon this question 
have indicated, Iam opposed to the theory incorporated in the bill 
providing for the succession of the Presidency in case of the death of 
the President and Vice-President of the United States. I think the 
succession should have remained as it was provided by the existing act 
of Congress. I believe that was the principle which the fathers of the 
country intended should be adhered to. I believe it is the expression 
of the E errer principle, and to that I adhere. But if that principle 
is to be departed from, then I think the people should have the earliest 
opportunity of expressing their views as to the choice of the Executive 
of this nation. 

I have entire confidence in republican institutions, and in the devel- 
opment of them as we find them in this country. If Providence brings 
this country into circumstances which render necessary the election of 
a President to fill a vacancy, Ihave implicit confidence that the people 
are to meet it. They will do it intelligently, and they have 
a right to express their opinion as to the choice of their rulers. This 
whole bill and all these provisions indicate a want of confidence in re- 
publican institutions which I do not feel. I see no indication in this 
country—lI see no indication anywhere—that this republican principle 
upon which we have relied is not as safe and as strong as ever it was. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, if we had allowed the succession to 
the Presidency to remain exactly where the law putsit now, in the 
President of the Senate and in the Speaker of the House, would any 
Senator here be red to move the repeal of the existing law pro- 
viding for an election of a President? Would any Senator here upon 
principle feel himself authorized to take the election away from the 
hands of the people, to which it was committed in 1792, and where it 
has been from that time to this, if the law should stand unaffected or 
unrepealed in any other particular? 

I sympathize entirely with the sentiments and opinions expressed by 
the honorable Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN] that this isa 
popular Government, that the powers of this Government are derived 
from the people expressed through the Constitution and the laws and 
their official agents, and thatitis not very becoming or wise in us to inti- 
mate a want of confidence in theirjudgment, their eeiiy their virtue 
in conducting elections. Theelections for President and Vice-President 
in the United States are not mobs. According to my observation dur- 
ing the elections I have had the opportunity to participate in they have 
been among the most solemn of public occasions ; and while there is 
occasionally some imputation of fraud by the one party against. the 
other, still, in the main, the people of the United States come up with 
deliberation and solemnity in the expression of their very highest power 
of election, and I am not at all afraid to risk them. 

But to vote down this law which now exists giving to the people the 
right to have an election is to do two things: It is, to reverse the 
expression which the Senate has given of its opinion to-day that this 
office shall not continue in the hands of its incumbent not elected by 
the people until the end of a term, for we have made that expression 
here to-day very solemnly and by a very decided majority; and it is 
also to take from the people that which they now have under law, the 
right, as soon as Congress shall determine that it is expedient, to vote 
for the election of a President and Vice-President, and Congress in 
1792 determined that it was expedient that that should be done within 
a given number of days and months after the two offices should become 
vacant. 

I do not see any reason for this radical upturning of the act of 1792; 
but I think I have seen very clearly, at least to the satisfaction of my 
own conscience, a necessity for changing the succession from the officers 
upon whom it is devolved now by Jaw to the executive department of 
this Government. ; 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understand the Senator to say that this 
bill, if passed without his amendment, will take away from the people 
the right to elect the Chief Magistrate of this nation in the event of the 
death or removal or disability of the President and Vice-President. 

Mr. MORGAN. It will take it away until the end of the four years’ 
term, or until Congress shall otherwise direct by law. And then comes 
the objection (and I think it is a very weighty one indeed) of a Congress 
assembled here by proclamation, as is required to be done by the amend- 
ment we have adopted on the motion of the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 


| INGALLS], in whichT concurred, that that Congressshall have the fram- 
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ing of the laws for the purpose of conducting an election to provide the suc- 
cession; that it shall be done under the eyes of the President of the 
United States, himself in office, and who would have all the temptations 
of that enormous power to induce him to vetoa bill which the Congress 
might pass for the election of his successor. 

I think we had better make as slight an innovation as we possibly 
can on the existing laws, and if we have felt ourselves compelled to 
makean innovation to the extentof changing the order of succession—— 

Mr. LAPHAM. Let me ask the Senator if he thinks two-thirds of 
both Houses would not be ready to overrule the Secretary of State who 
should obstruct an election? 

Mr. MORGAN. The majority rule in this Government is one of 
the most sacred principles ; and the two-thirds rule is never adopted 
except for the purpose of bringing the powers of one department against 
another. The two-thirds rule is a rule of parliamentary convenience, 
and it may be a rule for the prevention of calamitous evils toa country 
where a Con under the excitement of some great pressure, might 
go to an extent in legislation that the President himself would think 
very injurious to the welfare of the country ; but the majority rule is 
the rule of the Constitution; it is the rule that controls in all our 
deliberatiuns when we are deliberating; and I do not think there is any 
occasion for us to put ourselves in reach of the dangers of not finding 
a two-thirds majority to overrule the President when he might veto a 
bill which stood right in his path to glory and renown, ‘‘ Lead us not 
into temptation ” is one of the maxims and one of the utterances that I 
think every legislator ought to keep before his mind in respect to himself 
and everybody else connected with the Government. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota in advocat- 
ing this amendment says that he regrets that its opponents, the framers 
of this bill, have not the confidence that he has in the people. I think 
we show greater confidence in the people than that honorable Senator 
when we undertake to carry out as nearly as we can the behests and the 
principles of the Constitution which the people have enacted and to 
which they are still attached. The people have decided and remain of 
opinion that that decision of theirs was wise, that there should be a 
change in the executive policy of this Government but once in four 

ears. The Senator might as well advocate a Presidential election once 
in two years or annually, as the governors of some States are chosen, 
and reproach those who undertook to resist that innovation with the 
suggestion that they were not sincere friends of republican liberty, or 
“had not as much confidence in the Roere of this Republic as himself. 

The people incorporated in their Constitution the principle that the 
executive policies of this country should be but once in four 
years, and they expected to provide what five hundred times to one 
would secure continuity of executive power in the same hands for 
four years. They thought that this Constitution with the legislation 
under it was to represent and secure the popular will, which was the so- 
ber, deliberate, carefully expressed, and well ascertained ular will, 
and not a sudden breeze or gust of popular emotion; and they meant 
that it should take the people of America four years tochange their mind 
on the great questions of State. We are carrying out the old principle 
and scheme of this Constitution when we provide as fully and com- 
pletely as this bill now seems to me to do that the opinion, the consti- 
tional construction, the legislative and executive policy on which the 
people set their stamp of approbation at the last election should be 
tried and remain in force for four years. 

When the Constitution was an, the question was not between 
four years and a shorter term, but between four years and six or even a 
longer term, some persons preferring an executive office for life. When 
the original statute which we now pro. to repeal was enacted it was 
a triumph of the reactionary party, if you may so call them; it was a 
triumph of the y who desired to diminish the control of the people 
over the Executive, over James Madison, who represented morethan any 
other one man or more than any other ten men the opinion which had 
prevailed in the Constitution of the United Statesin regard to the scheme 
of the executive power, and whose arguments on that subject in the 
Federalist had gone so far to win the American people to the support 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, we have already by the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas (which, although I did not vote for it, preferring on the 
whole the scheme of the bill, it seemed to me there were strong and 
grave arguments for), provided for the assembling of Congress within 
twenty days after the emergency takes place, so that they may in their 
discretion determine whether it is wise to have an election or not. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the 
amendment of my friend from Alabama may be adopted, becanse it will 
give a force to this bill that it will not otherwise . Since this 
legislation has been emg the Senator from Massachusetts has called 
into the debate the name of Madison, but I would call to the memory 
of Democrats a memorable instance in the history of the Government at 
the time of the great controversy between Burr and Jefferson. That 
long protracted controversy, which came near driving this country into 
revolution, is a memorable event at least to Democrats. When a very 


powerful party in this Government attempted to ignore the popular will 
and to find a remedy for that difficulty in enactments of Congress, just 
like this, when it was proposed to give the office of President to the 


Chief-Justice or the Secretary of State, both Federalists, the Democratic 
spirit of this country rose like one man and said that the moment that 
law passed the Middle States would arm—that was said in 1801—and 
that it should not be permitted to remain on the statute-book for a sin- 
gle day, and that the people of America had elected their President and 
their Vice-President and they should go into their offices cost what it 
might. 

e election as we know went into the House of Representatives, 
where the controversy was protracted foralongtime. The Federal party 
came forward and said, ‘‘ We will remedy this thing by an act of Con- 
gress and we will declare the election a nullity and give the office of 
President to Mr. Marshall as Secretary of State or to Mr. Jay as Chief- 
Justice.” Mr. Jefferson served notice upon his political adversaries 
at that time that when that bill was passed it would not be permitted 
to stand, and that the American people never would submit to having 
a President made in that way, because they never would recognize the 
Den of any man to that office who had not derived his title from the 
people. 

I do not say that this will not be constitutional, but itis not in kee 
ing with the traditions of the country; it is undemocratic and unrepu! 
lican in its tendency. That is my objection to it in all sincerity and 
in all earnestness, and I say that no temporary President, under the 
Constitution of the United States as it stands to-day, has a right to re- 
main in that office one moment longer than would be n to bring 
the question before the people in accordance with the amendment of 
my friend from Alabama, The Constitution never intended that the 
appointee designated by the act of Congress should hold that position 
for one hour longer than it was necessary to have the opinion of the 
people upon that great question, and this bill gives that appointee the 
office during the entire term. 

It is not neeessary to repeat what I have said, but I thought I would 
refer to what occurred in 1801, to show the sentiment of the people at. 
that time in regard to making Presidents by act of Congress. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, to vote down this amendment is to 
declare that we have greater confidence in the members of the Cabinet 
than we have in the presiding officers of the two Houses of Congress 
elected by them. The statute of 1792 intrusts the Presidential office 
only for a short time to the person on whom it devolves; but this bill 
if unamended gives to him the office for the term for which the Presi- 
dent was elected, showing a greater degree of confidence in the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet appointed by the President, it is true with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, than in the presiding officers of the two 
bodies elected by themselves. . 

If I were to alter this provision as it has stood for nearly a hundred 
years I would shorten it, There is much reason for shortening it, be- 
cause the improved modes of communication have rendered the limits 
of the country much nearer to each other than they were when the Con- 
stitution was adopted. It is not near as far now from Eastport to 
Brownsville as it was from Concord to Savannah at the time the Con- 


stitution was adopted. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I regard this amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama as a very important one. I do not regard it as very impor- 
tant whether the President pro tempore of the Senate or the Secretary 
of State shall fill the office of President temporarily. So far as the 
mere change from the President pro tempore of the Senate to one of the 
Secretaries of the Executive Departments is coneerned, I think it isa 
very unimportant matter. 

But we have undertaken by this bill not only to transfer the duties 
of the office of President, in case of the contingency of the death of the 
President and Vice-President, from the President pro tempore of the 
Senate or the Speaker of the House to the heads of the Executive De- 
partments, but we propose by this bill to fix the tenure by which they 
shall hold the office. We have said and declared in this bill that they 
shall hold it until the regular Presidential election. The Senator from 
Kansas has offered an amendment that Congress may be convened and 
shall be convened by the person upon whom the duties of the Presi- 
dent shall devolve within a certain limited time. 

But suppose Congress comes together, you have already by this act 
vested in the person then acting as President the full Presidential term 
for which the late President was elected, and I doubt very much 
whether it would be competent for Congress, if it did meet under the 
provisions of the amendment of the Senator from Kansas, to divest the 
Secretary of State, if he should be the incumbent, of the office which 
had been devolved upon him under this bill. He is there legally under 
theauthority of law for a definite term, and I question very much whether 
Congress, subsequent to his entering upon the discharge of the duties of 
the office, could divest him of the right to hold thatoffice, the right to the 
emoluments of the office, the right to di ge the duties of the office. 
I think, therefore, that the amendment of the Senator from Kansas is 
not a remedy, but that we must preserve the provisions of the statutes 
as embraced in the amendment of the Senator from Alabama; other- 
wise the Secretary of State if he enters on the disc of the duties 
of the Presidential office will remain to the end of the full term despite 
of any disposition on the part of Congress to change it. 

I shall certainly not vote for this bill unless the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama shall be a part of it. I will not vote to take 
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from the people of this country, in the contingency which is contem- 
plated by this bill, the right to select their President. I will not vote 
that the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of 
the Navy shall be invested with the duties of that office any longer than 
is absolutely necessary in order that the Presidential office may be regu- 
larly filled by the people of this country. We all know that the Sec- 
retaries of the Departments are not chosen with reference to this office. 
Do the Congress of the United States propose in this bill to supersede 
the people of the country, to make a President for a full term? Sup- 
pose, for instance, this law had been upon the statute-book at the time 
of the incapacity or death of President Garfield and the Vice-President 
had not been living, the Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, would have 
become the President for almost a full term. Though the people of 
this country had never voted for him for President, though the people 
of this country had never contemplated that he would be President, yet 
under the pfovisions of this bill he would have been the President, and 
I conceive fully vested with authority to discharge those duties, for 
almost the full term, and there would have been no competency in 
Congress after the enactment of this law to divest him of the powers 
with which he was invested under the bill. 

Tam therefore opposed to this bill, and shall vote against it unless 
there is some such provision as that proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama inserted, so as to secure to the people of this country the right to 
choose the Chief Magistrate of the United States in the contingency con- 
templated by the bill. ’ 

Mr. LOGAN. If I understand the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama, it is the reinstatement in this bill of the law repealed by the 
bill providing for an election within a certain 1 of time after notice 
is given by the Secretary of State. That is the proposition. I agreed 
to this bill as reported by the Senator from Massachusetts, and I must 
say that I am somewhat surprised at the arguments which have been 
made against this proposition. Ido not understand the billas reported 
by the Senator from Massachusetts to be taking away the right of the 
people to elect a President at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the honorable Senator that the bill as 
reported by the committee repeals the sections providing for an election. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that; but the whole argument of the 
Senator from Alabama and of the Senator from Rhode Island and of the 
Senator from Delaware and of the Senator from Florida has been that 
we were taking away from the people their right to elect a President. 
Now let us see whether that is so or not. I believe the people adopted 
this Constitution, and they provided in the Constitution that ‘‘in case 
of theremoval of the President from office, or of his death, resignation, 
or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice-President; and the Congress may by law 
provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act 
as President, and such officer shall act accordingly until the disability 
be removed, or a President shall be elected.” 

The people having adopted this Constitution giving Congress the 
power to provide some officer who shall occupy and perform the duties 
of President under the Constitution, this bill, following the provisions 
of the Constitution, certainly does not deprive the people of the right of 
electing a President. They have elected a President, and after that 
election the death, resignation, or inability to perform the duties occurs; 
then it devolves upon the Vice-President. If it devolves upon the 
Vice-President, and no inability occurs so far as he is concerned, he 
performs the duties for the residue of the four years, does he not? 

The Vice-President has not been elected President by the people, but 
by virtue of the Constitution adopted by the people he performs the 
duties for four years, or whatever part of the term shall not have expired 
at the time of the death or disability of the President. There is one 
case. Let us take the case as it exists to-day. TheSenators who have 
argued this proposition insist that the office shall devolve upon the 
President pro tempore of the Senate or the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Suppose an inability of the President should occur to-day; 
then the duties of the President of the United States would devolve 
upon the President pro tempore of the Senate as the present law is. The 
term as'a Senator of the President of the Senate expires on the 4th of 
March. Between now and the 4th of March under the law as it exists 
you can not elect a President of the United States. There is one diffi- 
culty that you are in under the law as it exists now. ‘“‘Why not?’’ a 
Senator asks. Because there is not time under the law to do it. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator by a 
side remark, but I understand the Senator to say that we could not be- 
tween now and the 4th of March elect a President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not atall. The Senator misunderstood me. I said 
you could not elect a President by the people between now and the 4th 
of March. 

Mr. MORGAN. The reason of that is the fact that the Presidential 
office is held now by the Vice-President. 

Mr. LOGAN. I recognize that fact, and that is the fact I am speak- 
ing about. As the laws stand to-day there is a difficulty that oughtin 
some way to be remedied as I have suggested. 

Suppose another case. Suppose the Presidential functions should de- 


volve upon the President pro tempore of the Senate and his Senatorial 
term should expire, or, in other words, he should become incapacitated 
from performing the duties, and there should be no Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, which has occurred and will occur again; suppose 
after the 4th of March next, before Congress meets again, this inability 
should occur, where would you be? There would be no Speaker until 
next December, when Congress would meet; and who then would perform 
the duties of President of the United States? There would be an in- 
bah aay for no oflicer would be authorized by law to perform those 
uties. 

If this bill means anything it means this—and in that particular I 
think it is correet so far as the principle is concerned, and I think it 
does mean much—it means to remedy these defects which now exist in 
the law in reference to the succession to the Presidential office. Further 
than that, it means that when the President shall be incapacitated or 
when the President shall die or resign, and inability shall attach to the 
Vice-President, then some provision shall be made for what purpose? 
For the*purpose of carrying out the will of the people. When Senators 
tell us that the people are not to be consulted, I say this bill does con- 
sult the wishes ofthe people in this: the President of the United States 
is elected by the people on a certain theory or principle; if he appoints a 
Secretary of State, that Secretary of State is appointed with views agree- 
ing with his own views, his views being in accordance with the major- 
ity of the people who elected him. 

Therefore this bill, devolving the duties of President of the United 
States on the Secretary of State, devolves those duties upon a person 
who is in accord at the time with the views, the sentiments of the people 
who have elected the President. To that extent, then, it agrees with the 
will of the people. The people under this Constitution having given 
the authority to Congress to designate some person who shall perform 
the duties of that office until an election shall be held for President, 
having agreed to this Constitution and given that power to Congress, it 
will not do to say that this bill takes the power out of the hands of the 
people to elect a President of the United States or to have their choice. 
That is going too far and that is saying too much. Thatis saying more 
than is said in the Constitution; it issaying more than the people them- 
selves ask shall be said for them. 

I am as much in favor of the people having their views about every 
question that comes up, I think, as any Senator on this floor, and I 
would be probably as unlikely to run against their views as any other 
Senator. If I thought this bill deprived the people of any right that 
they have under the Constitution I certainly should notsupportit; but 
I do not believe so, and this thing of all the time calling the people up 
on many questions in order to make an argument that does not exist, 
merely—I will notsay to call attention from the main point, but toalarm 
somebody for fear some right is being taken away from them, is not 
always as legitimate an argument as might be made. 

In my judgment to-day if an amendment was proposed to the Con- 
stitution to have the election for President every six years two-thirds 
of the people of this country would vote for it. I believe that our elec- 
tions generally in the different States are too frequent. I believe that 
some of the States where they elect 2 governor every year have too fre- 
quent elections. In my Stateit is different; we elect our governor once 
in four years; but in many States they elect once every year 2 governor 
and other State officers. In this country to-day the people, in my judg- 
ment, are willing and would be glad to adopt an amendment to the 
Constitution making the term of the President six years, and also pro- 
viding that he should hold but foroneterm. I believe the people would 
vote for that. I would vote for it to-day, as far as I am concerned, and 
I believe I would truly represent my constituents in doing so. 

So when you call the attention of the people to the fact that they are 
being robbed of some right because they are not permitted to elect a 
President every four weeks, the intelligent people of this country do 
not believe any such stuff; for that is all itis. Weare not robbing the 
people of any right whatever. They elect their President every four 
years. They have given us power under this Constitution to provide 
in case of the inability, death, or resignation of both President and Vice- 
President the manner in which the office shall be filled afterward. 
They have given consent to that. Having given their consent, when 
Congress provides for that office being filled in any way that is proper 
under the Constitution you carry out the will of the people of the United 
States, and you do not deprive them of any right that they have except 
that right which they themselves have delegated to us in reference to 
providing for the performance of the duties of this office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questionison the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], who, I be- 
lieve, if here, would vote forthe amendment, and I should vote against 


it. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). Iam paired upon 
this question with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. If 
he were here, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 
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The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CALL. Iam paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr, Gro- 
VER]. 

Mr. MORGAN. I announce the pair between the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] and the Senator from Minois [Mr. Davis]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS— 28, 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury 
Alison, George, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Groome, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Blair, H: Mahone, Vance, 
Coke, Hill, Miller of Cal., Vest. 
Conger, Ingalls, asec ag Williams, 
Davisof W. Va, Jonas, Rollins, Windom. 

NAYS—2H. 
Barrow, Cockrell, Lamar, Platt, 
Beck, Frye, Lapham, Pugh, 
Butler, Ham j Logan, Sewell, 
Camden, Hawley, Maxey, s 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of N. Y.. Voorhees, + 
‘Chilcott, Jackson, Morrill, Walker. 

ABSENT—2i. 

Bayard, Fair, Hale. Mitchell, 
Brown, Farley, Harris, Pendleton, 
Call, Ferry, Johnston, Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Davis of IL, Gorman, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Grover, McPherson, Van Wyck. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Shall the bill pass? . 

Mr. CALL. Iask the indulgence of the Senate for just five minutes 
while I state the reasons that govern my vote on this bill. 

The bill proposes that the two Houses of Congress shall divest them- 
selves of the power which they now have by law of designating the 
choice of the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House to 
the Presidential successors in the contingencies provided by the Consti- 
tution. And it provides by law that the President shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint, his own 
successor. The act of 1792 provides that the Senate in one contingency 
shall designate the succession and the House the other. The question, 
then, is whether it is wiser to deposit the power of designating the 
President's successor in the President alone, or to deposit it in the Sen- 
ate, composed of Senators chosen by all the States; and in the other 
case in the Representatives elected by all the people. 

The theory of the bill distrusts the safe and convenient exercise of 
this power by the Senate or the House, and finds safety in its exercise 
by the President alone. The theory of the act of 1792 reposes entire 
confidence in the exercise of this power by the Senate or by the House. 

Some Senators have found a suficient reason for the support of this 
bill in the fact that if the President nominates his successor his admin- 
istrative policy may and probably will be continued. They find a 
change in a matter of economical and administrative policy a sufficient 
reason for doing what the Constitution itself fails to do, seeking to pro- 
vide the unconstitutional organism of the country for some special ad- 
ministrative policy; but a mere question of economical or administra- 
tive policy can not affect the constitutional organisms of the pais S 
and if the Constitution has failed to endeavor to provide for any specific 
administration in the organism of the country Congress can not and 
ought not to control. 

Others have found that the separate and distinct functions of the co- 
ordinate departments of the Government demand that the person who 
is to exercise them shall be chosen by the President. 

I shall not examine these reasons in detail. I merely wish to say that 
none of the propositions which have been advocated in support of this 
bill maintain its theory and support its chief conclusion, that the Senate 
and the House of Representatives respectively can not be safely trusted 
to provide for the contingencies of the constitutional succession by con- 
tinuing the functions of their respective officers until their successors 
shallbechosen, And that, on the other hand, the President can be more 
safely trusted to this end. 

The great principle of our form of Government is in the control of the 
exercise of political power, through Senators chosen by States and Repre- 
sentatives and a President elected by the people. If this principle be 
established, then it is manifest that all legislation which seeks to pro- 
vide a depositary of power should be in aid and not in derogation of 
this principle. 

To vest the power of appointment of a successor in the contingencies 
named in the President is certainly not in the line of or in aid of the 
control of political power of this Government by the States and by the 
people, since without a change of the Constitution by amendment when 
this bill shall have passed, neither the Senate nor the House can exercise 
the powers now vested in them by law nor get back into the position 
where they are at this time, without the consent of the Executive, the 
President of the United States. 

For these reasons I shall vote against this bill, concurring in the clear 
and able presentation of the question made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. EDMUNDS], and in his opinion, that this power is moresafely 


lodged in the Senators representing all the States and in the Representa- 

tives of the people in the other House of Congress. 

ate PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the passage of the 
ill. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called), I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. GROVER]. If he were here, Ishould vote “‘nay."’ 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. Ido not know how he would 
vote if he were present, but I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HAnris’sname wasecalled). My colleague 
(Mr. HARRIS], who is necessarily absent, has a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. I donot know how my colleague 
would vote on this question. 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). I am paired generally 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], as announced by his 
coll e; and if he were here, I should vote for the bill as amended. 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wycx]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. I announce the pair between the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is 

ired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. Idonot know 

ow either would vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 13; as follows: 


YEAS—410, 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hoar, Platt, 
Anthony, Frye, Jackson, Pugh, 
Barrow, Garland, Tamar, Rollins, 
Beck, Gorman, Lapham, Saulsbury. 
Butler, Groome, I n, Sawyer, 
Camden, Hale, McDill, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, Maxey, Sherman, 
Chilcott, Harrison, Miller of N. Y., Slater, 
Conger, Hawley. Morgan, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va, Hill, Morrill, Windom. 

NAYS—1i. 
Blair, George, Miller of Cal., Williams. 
Cockrell, Jonas, Vance, 
Coke, Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Edmunds, MeMillan, Voorhees, 

ABSENT—23. 

Allison, Fair, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Bayard, Farley, Jones of Neyada, Plumb, 
Brown, Ferry, el X Ransom, 
Call, Grover, McPherson, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Harris, Mahone, Van Wyck. 
Davis of IL, Ingalls, Mitchell, 


So the bill was passed. 
SUPPORT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I now desire to call up the special order 
of the day and ask that the bills be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The bill (S. 151) to aid in the establish- 
ment and temporary support of common schools, and the bill (S. 936) 
to establish an educational fund, and apply a portion of the proceeds ot 
the public lands to public education, and to provide for the more com- 
plete endowment and support of colleges for the advancement of scien- 
tific and industrial education, were made the special order for to-day. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say before proceeding with the consideration 
of these bills that on the 5th of December they were made the special 
order of the day for this day at 2 o'clock, with the following under- 
standing: As Senate bill No. 151 was reached on the Calendar, and 
was in order for consideration, I said this to the Senate: 

That bill relates to an appropriation of public funds forthe temporary use of the 
common schools of the country. lt is reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Education and Labor, which committee has also reported a bill for the same 
general purpose, Order of Business No. 124 on the Calendar, page 5, being Senate 
bill No. They have a similar idea; but one is for the establishment of a per- 
manent fund, the interest whereon shall be appropriated to the benefit of the 
common schools of the country, while the bill just reached proposes temporary 
aid to a larger and more substantial d . I suppose it can hardly be expected 
that this subject will be disposed of under the five-minute rule. I therefore wish 
to ask that both bills may be considered together and be made the special order 
for Tuesday, the 9th day of January next, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the requestof the Senntor from 
New Hampshire that the two bills indicated by him be considered together and 
be made the special order for the hourand day named by him? The Chairhears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Senate bill 151, the bill to aid in the establishment and temporary 
support of common schools, is the first in order of these two bills. Senate 
bill 936 is the one providing for the establishment of a permanent fund, 
the interest whereof shall be appropriated to that object from year to 

ear as it shall accrue. That bill is the bill with which the Senate has 

familiar for several years. There are no new provisions init, It 
was discussed at great length during the last Congress, and if I remem- 
ber aright it was passed by a strong majority. It provides that the an- 


nual income from sales of public lands, together with one-half of the 
net proceeds from the bonded railroads from year to year, shall be made 
a fund, or an amount equivalent to the receipts from these sources, the 
interest whereof shall be appropriated annually upon the basis of ilit- 
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eracy for ten years to come, afterward upon the basis of population, to 
the support of the common schools of the country, at least two-thirds 
of the amount of such interest, the remaining one-third to be appro- 
priated to the support and maintenance of the agricultural colleges of 
the country until such time as by the accumulations of the fund one- 
third of the interest thereon shall give to each of the agricultural col- 
leges an income not exceeding $30,000. When that point shall have 
been attained, then the entire proceeds, the interest upon the fund, shall 
be appropriated to the common schools of the country be po the basis of 
population, that relating to distribution upon the basis of illiteracy only 
holding for the first ten years after the establishment of the fund. —_. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who 
has been familiar with this bill for many years, and feels a in- 
terest in it, and who is confident that it may be passed without debate, 
desires to call the attention of the Senate to it in the first instance; and 
I have asserited that if the Senate will take up and pass bill No. 936 
under this ent, and without interfering with the understand- 
ing which I have read to the Senate, and without debate, I hope such 
action will be taken by the Senate, but reserving my right to interrupt 
and to object and to retain the floor, as is understood between myself 
and the Senator from Vermont, if debate should follow. Reserving that 
right, I now yield to the Senator from Vermont for the purpose of pre- 
senting that bill and asking immediate action upon it. 

Mr. MORRILL rose, 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like, before the Senator proceeds, to say that 
the bill can not pass without debate. I offered a bill in the Senate a 
considerable time ago, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, which has never had an opportunity of seeing daylight 
since, although I went before the committee and thought a majority of 
them were favorable to it; but still I can not get it reported back to 
the Senate, even to be laid on the table. I notify the Senator now that 
he will not pass the bill without debate and without amendments being 
offered. Ithink Iam prepared to show that the proposition to distribute 
this money according to illiteracy is a proposition to ask a certain number 
of States to pay taxes to educate the others. I do not think the coun- 
try is in favor of any such proposition. Iam in favor of an educational 
fund myself; but I want it to be distributed among the children of the 
country, and I am for a much larger fund than either of these Senators 
is for. 

I only rose for the purpose of notifying the Senator that the bill would 
not pass without debate; and inasmuch as we have remained here to a 
late hour'this evening, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator will not take me off the floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not at all; but I thought the suggestion of the Senator 
fiom New Hampshire was that the bill should pass without debate. 

' Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from New Hampshire yielded to me. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s on. 

Mr. BLAIR. I yielded subject to my right to interpose an objection 
if debate should follow, because if there is to be debate on these bills 
I desire to retain the floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not notice that the Senator from Vermont was 
occupying the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL. 
Illinois. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Irise to a question of order, Mr, President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Vermont will state 
the question of order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iask the Chair to tell us what bill is now before 
the Senate, for I do not know any rule or law by which two bills can 
be before the Senate at the same time. 

Mr. MORRILL. Senate bill 936 is before the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the Chair tell us. 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not assert that Senate bill 936 is before the Senate 
unless by unanimous consent it can be so considered and can be acted 
upon without debate. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from New Hampshire can not expect 
that a bill of thisimportance shall go without some few words. I want 
to speak five minutes on it myself. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to find out what is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides that Senate bill 
No. 151 is the first bill in order and was first made the special order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Chair please have the title of it read, so 
that we can all understand what it is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The title will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. A bill (S. 151) to aid in the establish- 
ment and temporary support of common schools. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very good. Now we know where we are. 

Mr. HOAR. May I inquire who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
desires to retain the floor, but the Chair understood he had yielded to 
. the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He can not retain it and give it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that; but a 
guestion of order came up while he was on the floor. The Chair de- 


I was on the floor and yielded to the Senator from 


cided the point of order, and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] 
now has the floor. 


Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Vermont allow me to intro- 
duce an amendment? 


Mr. MORRILL. I shall not occupy three minutes myself. . 

Mr. BLAIR. Before the Senator from Vermont proceeds, I wish to 
understand which bill is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has decided that Senate 
bill 151 first came in order. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I supposed that the ent 
with my friend from New Hampshire was clear and decided, that the 
bill which was introduced by me and reported by the committee was to 
come up first, because that was one that would not be likely to excite 
any considerable debate. So faras I am concerned I do not desire, hav- 
ing discussed this question many times in the last twenty years, to occupy 
more than five minutes of time if I can reach a vote, and I donot think 
there will be any extended discussion upon it. I believe it might have 
been passed in the morning hour. But I desire to say also that at 2 
o'clock to-morrow, much as I favor education and educational bills, I 
shall ask the Senate to shove aside all business and take up the tariff 
bill reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLAIR. The understanding between myself and the Senator 
from Vermont was clear and distinct that I should take the floor, call 
up the special order, and then, without losing my. right to the floor or 
to proceed, I would, if there were unanimous consent that his bill be 
acted upon without debate, yield the floor, and his bill could be acted 
upon without debate. I stated that understanding, and the Senator 
from Illinois rose in his place and notified the Senator from Vermont 
that his bill could not pass without debate, and showed indications of 
a prolonged discussion. At all events, if'is very evident that the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, who might be satisfied to speak but five minutes, 
can not control the Senate at large. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me just a moment? The 
notice I gave applied to both bills if the same provision is in the two 
in reference to the distribution of this fund according to illiteracy. 

Mr. BLAIR. That provision is in both bills. 

Mr. LOGAN. A bill can not pass with that provision in it, without 
debate. Isay it can not for the reason that I do not think our people 
propose to pay the taxes for the schooling of others when they get none 
of the benefit themselves. They want to distribute the fund among 
the different States and Territories according to population. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WINDOM. I ask the Senator to yield to a motion to go into 
executive session. 

Mr. INGALLS. Before that motion is put I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to Senate bill No. 151, to strike out in section 7 all after the 
word ‘‘provided,’’ in line 6, and insert what I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to offer an amendment to Senate bill No. 151. 

oe OFFICER. The amendment will be received and 
printed. 

Mr. WINDOM. I insist on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was to; and theSenate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After forty-six minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, January 9, 1883. 


£ Ta House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
. POWER. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. Camp and Mr. CoLERICK appeared in their seats to-day. 


MIXED COMMISSION ON VENEZUELAN CLAIMS. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. ELLIS. _I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] 
will withhold the demand for the regular order for a moment until he 
hears the proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PAGE. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iamsure the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] 
would not object to the proposition of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts if he would hear it. 

Mr. PAGE. I would not object; only I want all the time possible 
to get through with the shipping bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. This matter will not take five minutes. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to offer for 
adoption a resolution fixing as a special order for January 10, and from 
day to day thereafter until disposed of, the joint resolution (H. Res. 277) 
providing for a new mixed commission in accordance with the treaty of 
April 25, 1866, with the United States of Venezuela. This resolution 
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merely gives opportunity for the consideration at some time (if the time 
may occur) of this resolution, in accordance with the request of the Presi- 
dent in a special message. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The resolution sent to the desk by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will be read. 

Mr. PAGE. Will it provoke any discussion? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. No, sir. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be 

from the further consideration of House joint resolution No. 277, en- 

titled "A joint resolution providing for a new mixed commission, in accordance 
with the treaty of April 25, 1866, with the United States of Venezuela,” and that 
said joint resolution be made the special order for Wednesday, January 10, im- 
mediately after the morning hour, and from day to day thereafter until disposed 
of, not to interfere with revenue or general appropriation bills. 


Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman agree to modify his resolution by 
adding ‘‘said joint resolution to be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole’’? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the adoption of this resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. JOYCE. Will this interfere with previous special orders? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly not; as the Chair has frequently held, it 
will have to take its order. 

Mr. MILLS. As I understand, the gentleman from Massachusetts 

to the modification just suggested by me. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the adoption of the resolution 
with the modification su; by the gentleman from Texas, that the 
joint resolution be consid in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. PAGE. I object to that. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If the nature of this proposition were understood 
neither the gentleman from California nor any other gentleman would 
object to it for aninstant. It involves the honor of this country in the 
matter of the Venezuela award. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I hope the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia will withdraw his objection. I think this is a very important 

ition. 

Mr. PAGE. Very well; I withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and adopted. 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG. 


Mr. JOYCE, by unanimous consent, submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on Accounts: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to William F. Kellogg, for services rendered as 
messenger, the difference between the pay of a laborer and that of a messenger 
from January 6, 1882, to August 9, 1882, $234.17. 


ANDREW ALBRO. 


Mr. WEST, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7234) for 
the relief of Andrew Albro; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS IN HARDEMAN COUNTY, TENNESSEE. 


Mr. MOORE. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Speaker’s table for present consideration the bill (S. 1860) to attach the 
county of Hardeman, in the State of Tennessee, to the eastern division 
of the western district of Tennessee. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passage of this act the territory em- 
braced in the county of Hardeman, in the State of Tennessee, as now constituted, 
shall be attached to and pe geome a part of the eastern division of the western 
district of Tennessee; and all process issued against defendants residing in said 
county of Hardeman shall be returned to Jackson; and all civil causes of action 
which have accrued in said county of which the courts of the United States have 
jurisdiction shall be cognizable in the courtat Jackson; butall offenses commit- 
ted in said county against the laws of the United States before the passage of this 
act shall be cognizable in the court of the western division of the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, held at Memphis; and actions or proceedings now pending 
at Memphis inst defendants residing in said county of Hardeman may, on the 
application of either party, be transferred tothe court at Jackson; and in case of 
such transfer, all papers and files therein, with copies of all journal entries, shall 
be transfe: to the office of the clerk of the court at Jackson, and the same 
shall proceed in all respects as though originally commenced in said court. 


There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill; which was read three times, and passed. 

Mr. MOORE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED UNDER THE ACT OF JULY 4, 1864. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a list of claims allowed 
under the act of July 4, 1864; which was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN NAVAL ENGINEERING. 


The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in response to a 
House resolution of the 5th instant the report of Passed Assistant Engi- 


neer John A. Tobin, of the United States Navy, on the latest improve- 
ments in naval engineering in Great Britain; which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAGE. I now call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 


reports. / 

Mr. PAGE. I move that the morning hour for the call of commit- 

tees i with. 

motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 
AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


r. PAGE. I now call up the unfinished business—the bill (H. R. 
7061) to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine, to 
encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and to amend the laws 
relating to the shipment and discharge of seamen. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Murcu] yester- 
day yielded to me the remaining portion of his time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida desires to speak this 
morning for ten minutes, and if the gentleman from Illinois has no 
objection he will be recognized at this time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I certainly have no objection if it does not come 
out of my time. 

The SPEAKER. It will not come out of the time of the gentleman 
from Illinois. The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. ioe for ten minutes. 

Mr. BISBEE. Mr. Speaker, section 22 of the pending bill proposes 
to prohibit the States from taxing any ships, AUE or wala em- 
ployed exclusively in the foreign carrying trade; and the question arises 
whether Congress has the power to exempt in such cases. I think there 
are fatal objections to this section and that they rest upon familiar and 
fundamental grounds. It is not denied, if I understand the theory of 
our Government correctly, that a State may do anything not prohibited 
by its own constitution or the Constitution of the United States. Each 
State government is sovereign within its own constitutional sphere. 
The only limitation I can find in the Constitution upon the power of 
taxation by the States touching commerce is the prohibition of levying 
duties on exports and imports or tonnage tax upon ships. 

Now, it seems to me as an original question that it is perfectly obvi- 
ous we have no power to exempt property in ships owned by a citizen 
of New York from taxation by the State of New York. The power of 
a State to tax is plenary and sovereign within its own constitutional 
limits as the power of the Federal Government. 

I will not take up time in discussion, but will proceed to call the atten- 
tion of the House to some decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, because I think this question has passed beyond an original 
question and has become res adjudicata. In the first place I call atten- 
tion to the case known as the Passenger cases (in 7 Howard, 402). Those 
cases so ana of legals von in ibe States of New York and Massachu- 
setts, where they undertook to levy a tax on foreign passengers. 

Justice McLean said: = 


A State can not regulate commerce, but it may do many things which more 
or less affect it. It may (ax a ship or other vessels in commerce the same as 
any other property owned by its citizens. A State may tax the stages in which 
the mail is transported, but this does not regulate the conveyance of the mail 
any more than taxing a ship regulates commerce. 


Again, a case arose in the State of California where the law provided 
foran assessment of taxes upon property in ships. Itis knownas Hayes 
vs. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company (17 Howard, 598). Justice Nel- 
son said: x 

In this the home port of the vessels of the plaintiffs was the port of New York, 
where they were dul Figg aden and where all the individual owners are resi- 
dent, and where is pa dha e principal place of business of the company, and 
bears rte is admitted the capital invested is subject to State, county, and other 

oca es. 


In a more recent case (12 Wallace, 213), by the unanimous opinion of 
the Supreme Courtof the United States in the case known as the State 
tonnage-tax cases, which arosein the State of Alabama, Justice Clifford, 
speaking for the court, said: 

Ships and yessels owned by individuals, belonging to the commercial marine, 
are regarded asthe private property of their owners, and not as the instruments 


ormeans of the Federal Government, and as such, when viewed as property, they 
are plainly within the taxing power of the States, as they are not withdrawn from 


the operation of that power by any express or implied prohibition contained in 
the Federal Constitution. 

He said further : 

The opposite theory is indefensible in principle, contrary to the generally re- 


ceived opinion, and is wholly unsuppo: by any judicial determination. Di- 
rect adjudication to support that proposition is not to be found in the reported 
decisions of this court ; but there are several cases which state such a tax if levied 
by a State would be legal, and no doubt is entertained the concession is prop- 
erly made. Taxes levied by a State on ships and vessels owned by the citizens 
of the State as property based on the valuation of the same as other property is 
not within the prohibition of the Constitution, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it is the settled law by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that property of a ship owned by citizens of a State is 
subject to taxation by that State. It necessarily follows that we have 
no power to exempt it from State taxation. We can not exempt from 


taxation property clearly subject to taxation by the States and take 
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from the power of a State to tax when that power is unrestrained by 
any provision of the Constitution of the United States. y 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I was surprised on reading the re- 
port of the majority, as well as the minority, members ot the joint 
committee on American shipping, to find it conceded by the unanimous 


judgment of that committee that regi vessels employed exclu- 
sively in the foreign carrying trade could be exempted by Congress 
from any State or municipal taxation. That committee, having con- 
cluded that this power to exempt from taxation rested with Congress, 
incorporated in the bill the twenty-second section, which provides— 

That all registered shi steamers, or vessels employed exclusively in the 
forel carrying trade, &c., are hereby exempted from all State or municipal 
taxation, 

The minority report of the committee is signed by GEORGE G. VEST, 
ROBERT M. MCLANE, and 8. 8, Cox. 

On page 20 of the report of the committee is presented an argument 
by the minority in favor of this power; and to support it the case of 
Weston vs. The State of Missouri is referred to, and also the case of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company vs. The State of Texas. 

The case of Weston rs. The State ot Missouri, although not given in 
full here, is to the effect, as quoted by this statementof the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, that: 

Commerce is a term of the largest import. Itcomprehends intercourse forthe 
purpose of trade in any and all its forms, includi e transportation, purchase, 
sale, and exchange of commodities between the citizens of one country and the 
citizens and subjects of other countries, and between the citizens of different 
States. The power to regulate it embraces all the instruments by which such 
commerce may be conducted. 

This opinion was pronounced by Mr. Justice Field, and is reported 
in 91 United States Reports, page 280. 

That was cited by this special committee as authority for the twenty- 
second section of this bill; and also, as I have said, the case of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, to which I will refer further on in my 
argument. This Weston case cited by the committee rose out of an act 
of the State of Missouri imposing a tax upon those dealing in certain 
articles manufactured out of the State and required them to pay a higher 
license than was required by those dealing in articles manufactured in 
the State. The Supreme Court held that this was a discrimination 
against interstate commerce which the State had no right to make, and 
was therefore unconstitutional. In the case of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company against Texas, referred to by the committee (reported 
in 105 U. S. Reports, page 464), the committee were of opinion, quoting 
from that decision, that it sustained the doctrine laid down in the twenty- 
second section of the bill. On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, the case re- 
ferred to by the committee does not sustain the doctrine laid down by 
this section, but unquestionably the reverse of it in my judgment. I 
desire to ask your special attention to the case, as it was relied upon by 
the committee to sustain a most extraordinary doctrine, namely, that 
Congress might exempt the property of citizens of the States engaged in 
foreign commerce from State taxation. Chief-Justice Wait delivered 
the opinion of the court, and in that opinion it is stated: 

The Western Union Te'egraph Company having accepted the restrictions and 
obligations of this provision of Congress— 

Referring to the act of Congress by which these telegraph companies 
became under obligations to the Government to transfer their property 
to the United States upon certain conditions, and also the right to build 
their lines over postal roads, navigable rivers, and on the public do- 
main 

It occupies in Texas the position of an instrument of foreign and interstate 
commerce and of a Government agent for the transmission of messages upon 
public business. 

Its property in the State— 

“t Its property,’ mark the language: 

Its property in the State is subject to taxation the same asother property, and 
a may undoubtedly be taxed in a proper way on account of its occupation and 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. What property is referred to? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The property of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in the State of Texas. 

Mr. REAGAN. Itis the right to send messages just as cargoes are 
sent on a ship. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The law of Texas provides that the telegraph com- 
panies shall pay a tax of 1 cent for every full-rate message sent and 
one-half cent for every message less than full rate. TheSupreme Court 
regarded this tax, in so far as it embraced messages to be sent out of the 
State, as an interference with interstate commerce. The court also 
held that the property of the company, real and personal, in the State 
ya i to taxation by State laws the same as other property, and 

ey held— 


And its property may undoubtedly be taxed in a proper way on account of its 
occupation and business. 


Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit me at this 
point to interrupt him for the purpose of getting at the real point in 
that decision ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. REAGAN.  Itisnot the taxation of the local property that they 
are discussing in that connection, but it is the property in the right to 
charge for the transmission of messages that they are di ing; and it 


will mislead if the proposition is argued here upon the idea that it is. 
with reference to the right to tax their local property. And while I 
will not take issue with the gentleman in his interpretation because I 
have not studied the subject, I would like him to state to the House in 
his argument if the property in the right to send messages is interstate 
property, and may be regulated as an instrument of commerce, how he 
will distinguish that from the right to send cargoes in ships that are 
interstate to foreign commerce? It is the right to transport or transmit, 
not the mere ownerships of local property, that is covered by thatdecision 

Mr. SPRINGER. The distinction, Mr. Speaker, is this, and is helé 
through all the decisions of the court, that the State could tax the 
property which is within its limits according to its valuation. But 
where the property is engaged in commerce, whether internal within 
the State, if the tax be laid, as a tonnage tax, or generally as com- 
merce among the States or with foreign nations, that the States could 
not levy a tax which would amount to a commercial regulation or in- 
terfere in any way with that commerce. 

The difference is this: The State may not tax the commerce but it 
may tax the instrument or the means of commerce. It may not tax the 
tonnage of a vessel but it may tax the vessel itself. It can not tax the 
freights carried among the States, as in the State of Pennsylvania 
cases, but it may tax the gross receipts of the corporation engaged in 

rtation, and it may tax the car, the boat, and the vessel. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the ‘ r cases’? 
decided, in 7 Howard, page 402. Mr. Justice McLean delivered the 
opinion of the court in these cases. It is there stated: 

A State can not regulate foreign commerce, but it a do many things which 
more or less affect it. It may tax a ship or other vessel used in commerce the 
same as other property owned by its citizens. 

Now, here is a positive decision of the Supreme Court upon a case 
precisely in point as to property which this bill undertakes to exempt 
from State taxation. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire the gentleman from Illinois to observe the 
distinction between a decision on a point before the court and reasoning 
which merely illustrates another point. That is merely reasoning to 
illustrate another point, and not a decision on that point. 

Mr. SPRINGER. TIassure the honorable gentleman the reasoning of 
the court in all cases has been in this line; and I will show him aftera 
time a case precisely in point; and there is no adverse opinion in any 
decision of the court, and no conflict on the subject in any of the re- 

ed cases. I will indicate presently where the line was drawn by 
the Supreme Court. 

It may tax— 

Therefore the Supreme Court held, by Justice McLean, a State— 

May tax Ep COTO used in commerce the same as other property 

by its citizens, A State may tax the stages in which the mail is trans- 

rted, but this does not regulate the conveyance of the mail any more than tax- 

ec ship commerce. And yet in both instances the tax on the prop- 
erty in some degree affects its use. 

This decision is in 7 Howard, page 402; and there has been no ad- 
yes opinion nor any conflicting opinion so far as I can find in the 

I call attention of gentlemen to another case, a very important one, 
known as theState Tonnage-tax case. The syllabus of that caseis this : 

Although taxes levied, as on property, by a State upon vessels owned its 
citizens, and based ona valuation of the same, are not prohibited by the Federal 
OS a sor, ar a ata by the State “atso much per 
ton of the red tonnage.” 

SF apes that is a tonnage tax, which the Constitution expressly pro- 
ibits. 

Such taxes are within the prohibition of the Constitution that “‘no State shall, 


without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage.” 


Nor is the case varied by the fact that the vessels were not only owned by 


citizens of the State, but exclusively engaged in trade between places within the 


See 12 Wallace, 204. 

In this case I read further from the opinion of the court: 

Power to tax, with certain exceptions, resides with the States independent of 
the Federal Government, and the power when confined within its true limits 
may be exercised without restraint from any Federal authority. 

The court say that the power of the State to tax for its own purposes, 
when exercised within the limits of the State authority, can not be re- 
strained by any Federal authority; yet this bill proposes to restrain the 
States from taxing the property of its citizens and corporations within 
their limits. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Has my colleague any authority 
which denies to Congress the power to exempt vessels engaged in for- 
eign commerce from taxation? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will answer my colleague, who is a strict con- 
structionist. If there be such a power it must be expressed in the 
Constitution or deducible directly from some of the express powers in 
the Constitution. The States never intended to give up any of their 
rights except those specified in the instrament. The gentleman does 
not find it laid down in the Constitution that the General Government 
may exempt any property in the States from taxation. The exemptions 
in the Constitution are well defined and well understood and the courte 
have always uniformly decided as to their limit. 
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I read from the case in 12 Wallace: 


They [the States] can not, however, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
duty of tonnage, nor can they levy any im or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for executing their inspection laws, as 
without the consent of Congress they are unconditionally prohibited from exer- 
cising any such powers Outside of those prohibitions the power of the States to tax 
extends to all objects within the sovereign power of the States, except the means 

instruments of the Federal Government. But ships and vessels owned by 
individuals and belonging to the commercial marine are regarded as the private 
roperty of their owners and not as the instruments or means of the eral 
cheese Rady and as such, when viewed as property, they are plainly within the 
taxing power of the States, as they are not withdrawn from the operation of that 
power: by any express or implied prohibition contained in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Does my colleague mean to insist that 
the State has the power to prohibit foreign commerce? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not asserted any such proposition. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Dllinois. Then, I ask my colleague another 
question: whether the State may not, by the exercise of the ring 
power for which my colleague contends, prohibit foreign commerce an 
drive every vessel from the ocean? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is a case reported in 3 Wallace, 713—Gil- 
man against the city of Philadelphia—wherein the court did hold that 
a State might obstruct a navigable stream within its own limits by 
placing a bridge over it. Ineed not cite that case. I desire now to 
call the attention of the Honse to two other cases originating in the 
State of Pennsylvania. One was the case known as the State freight 
tax case, the Reading Railroad Company rs. the State of Pennsylvania, 
reported in 15 Wallace, 232. I will read the syllabus of the case: 

1. The transportation of freight, or of the subjects of commerce, is a constitu- 
ent part of commerce itself. 

2. A tax upon freight, transported from State to State, is a regulation of com- 
merce among the States. 

3. Whenever the subjects in regard to which a power to regulate commerce is 
asserted are in their nature national, or admit of one uniform system or plan of 
regulation, they are exclusively within the ulating control of Congress, 

4. Transportation of ngers or merchandise through a State, or from one 
State to another, is of this nature. 

5. Hence a statute of a State imposing a tax upon freight taken up within the 
State and carried out of it, or taken up without the State and brong t within it, 
is repugnant to that provision of the Constitution of the United States which 
ordains that “ Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes,” 

The Supreme Court in that case held that the law of Pennsylvania 
which imposed such a tax upon freight taken up within the State and 
sent without the State, or freight brought from without the State and 
dropped within the State, was an interference with interstate commerce, 
and to that extent declared the law void. 

I will now refer to a case directly in point, the decision of which 
will be found in the same book, 15 Wallace, page 292. That was an- 
other case of the Reading Railroad Company against the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The case arose under a law of that State which imposed a 
tax upon the gross receipts of corporations engaged in transportation, 
whether by water or land.. The provision of the law is this, and I de- 
sire to call the attention of gentlemen to it: 

In addition to the taxes now provided by law, every railroad, canal, and trans- 

rtation company incorporated under the lawsof this Commonwealth, and not 

iable to the tax upon income under existing laws, shall pay to the Commonwealth 
a tax of three-fourths of 1 per cent. upon the gross receipts of said company. 

This was the case upon which the Supreme Court drew the line. In 
the case heretofore cited, wherein the Commonwealth undertook to tax 
the freight rates in the State, the law was held to be unconstitutional 
and void. But when the State imposed a tax on the gross receipts of the 
corporations the argument made was to this effect: ‘‘This is the same 
asthe othercase; it interferes with interstate commerce, it interferes with 
foreign commerce, and therefore the law of Pennsylvania taxing the gross 
receipts of rtation companies must be declared void by the Su- 
preme Court.” ButtheSupreme Court did not agree to that. Between 
the tax upon gross receipts and the tax upon the freightitself the court 
drew the line as to State and Federal power with reference to State 
taxation. 

I ask gentlemen to consider the opinion of the court in this case, 
which was pronounced by Mr. Justice Strong. I read from page 293: 

No doubt every tax upon personal property, or upon occupations, business, or 

chises, affects more or less the subjects and the operations of commerce. Yet 
it is not everything that affects commerce that amounts to a regulation of it 
within the meaning of the Constitution. Wethink it may safely be asserted that 
the States have authority to tax the estate, real and personal, of all their corpo- 
rations, including carrying companies, precisely as they may tax similar prop- 
erty when belonging to natural persons, and to the same extent. 

Here isa case for my learned friend from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] which 
is precisely in point, a case where a State im a tax on the gross 
receipts of the transportation companies within the State, which tax 
the Supreme Court held to be constitutional and within the power of 
the State and did not interfere with it, and I presume it is the law of 
Pennsylvania to-day. If you may tax the gross receipts of a corpo- 
ration you may tax the real property, as the court here holds. Said the 
court in this case (I quote further from the same case): 

We think it may safely be asserted that the States have authority to tax the 
estate, real and personal, of all their corporations, including carrying companies, 


precisely as they may tax similar property when belonging to natural persons, 
and to the same extent. 


This bill not only exempts transportation companies from State tax- 
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ation, but it exempts the property that belongs to individuals from the 
same tax if the property is in foreign commerce. The court 
does not intimate and never has intimated that the States were in any 
way prohibited from or could be by the General Government prohibited 
from taxing the property within the State according to a rate of valua- 
tion. A ship engaged in foreign commerce may not touch the port of 
a particular State more than once inadozen years. But it is registered 
in a port of that State, and at the place of its registration it has its situs, 
and is there liable to be listed as a piece of property under the laws of 
the State and taxed according to State authority. The court further 
says in this same case: 

We think also that such taxation may be laid upon a valuation, or may be an 
excise, and that in exacting an excise tax from their corporations the States are 
not obliged to impose a fixed sum upon the franchises or upon the value of them, 
but they may demand Rl peewee contribution, proportioned eitherto the value 
of the privileges or to the extent of their exercise or to the results of 
such exercise. No mode of effecting this and no forms of ression which have 
not a meaning beyond this can be regarded as violating the Constitution. A 
power to tax to this extent may be essential to the healthy existence of the State 
governments, and the Federal Constitution ought not to be so construed as to 
impair, much less destroy, anything that is necessary to their efficient existence. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Dlinois. Will my colleague allow me to ask 
him one question ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Would the State of Illinois have the 
right to tax a vessel engaged in foreign commerce, say between Boston 
and Liverpool. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can only answer my colleague by assuming a 
case that may exist. If that vessel is registered in the city of Chicago 
and owned there, has its situs there, then under the law and thedecision 
of the Supreme Court it is subject to taxation in the State of Illinois 
the same as other property in that State. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Let me puttomy colleague one other 
question. Suppose a vessel is anchored or cabled to the land in New 
York, in the navigable waters of the United States, is that vessel prop- 
erly within the jurisdiction of the State? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I must answer again that the ship has its situs 
where its registry is. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Its situs is upon the navigable waters, 
which are exclusively under the control of Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But all vessels must be registered in some port, 
and in that port it is liable to taxation, according to the laws of the State. 

I desire to call attention further to this case of the Reading Railroad 
Company rs. The State of Pennsylvania. I quote further from pages 
293, 294: 

Is, then, the tax imposed by the act of February 25, 1866, a tax upon freight 
transported into or out of the State, or upon the owner of freight for the right 
of thus t: rting it? Certainly itis not directly. Very estly it is a tax 
upon the railroad company, m in amount upon the extent of its busi- 
ness, or the degree to which its franchise is exercised. That its ultimate effect 
may be to increase the cost of transportation must be admitted. So it must be 
admitted that a tax upon any article of personal property that may become a 
me of commerce, or upon any instrument of commerce, commerce 
itself. If the tax be upon the instrument, such asa e-coach, a railroad car, 
or a canal, or steamboat, its tendency is to increase the cost of t rtation. 
Still, it is not a tax upon transportation, or upon commerce, and it never 
been seriously doubted that such a tax may be laid. 

Never until this committee reported the twenty-second section of this 
bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. I understood the gentleman to state that a ship 
has its situs where it is registered. Iam not disputing that proposi- 
tion; but I wish to ask the gentleman under what law that is so? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Under the registry laws of Congress. 

Mr. ROBESON. Under what registry law? . 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under the law of Congress approved December 31, 
1792, which requires vessels to be registered by the collector of the dis- 
trict nearest the residence of the owner. 

Mr. ROBESON. Passed under the power of the United States to 
regulate commerce ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the case of Hayes vs. The Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, reported in 17 Howard, page 596, the Supreme Court held 
that a vessel must be taxed at the place where it is registered. The 
State of California undertook to tax the steamers of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, and the court held that that State could not tax 
those vessels because they were registered in the port of New York; that 
being hy deen in the city of New York that State was their situs, and 


there only were they liable to taxation. 
Mr. MOULTON. That is an exception to the general rule as to per- 
sonal property. 


Mr. SPRINGER. As my colleague [Mr. MOULTON] well says, that 
is an exception to the general rule as to personal property. The ship 
must of necessity move; its home is upon the sea; and in order to fix it 
for the purpose of legal restraint or government regulation, and the 
citizenship of its flag (if Imay use such a term), it must havea registry 
in some port, and that is where the ship has its abode—its situs. In 
pursuance of this idea the law requires that the name of the port where 
the vessel belongs shall clearly appear upon the vessel itself, soas to be 
read and known in whatever port of the world the vessel may be. 
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I have referred to some of the authorities upon this subject; but the 
other cases I have examined are all tothe same effect. The States have 
not, under any provision of the Constitution or by virtue of any au- 
thority confi upon the General Government, relinquished their 
right to tax within the State the property of its citizens. 

What would be the effect of the doctrine contained in the twenty- 
second section of this bill? The power of to make this ex- 
emption, if it exists, must be derived from that clause of the Consti- 
tution conferring upon Congress the power to regulate commerce among 
the States and with foreign nations. If this power includes the right 
to adopt such a provision as this twenty-second section, there would 
exist in Congress a similar power to exempt from taxation every rail- 
road carin the United States and the property of all railroads in 
interstate or foreign commerce. Not only would Congress be author- 
ized to enact such an exemption, but the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are to the effect that taxes laid by any State in restraint of inter- 
state or national commerce are void. Therefore, even in the absence of 
legislation by Congress, the courts would be compelled to enjoin the 
collection of such taxes by any of the State governments if the twenty- 
second section of this bill can be constitutionally enacted into law and 
upheld by the courts. 

You need no clause in this bill with regard to taxation. The pro- 
visions of the Constitution on this subject are self-acting; they point 
out the limit of State and national taxation. If these vessels engaged 
in foreign commerce can be exempted from State taxation they are 
already exempt under the provisions of the Constitution, and no law 
of Congress can either enlarge or diminish the power of the States to 
tax this property. 

What, then, would be the effect of enacting this provision? It would 
recognize as constitutional the power of the General Government to tax 
exclusively the cars engaged in the railroad traffic of the country, to 
tax all steamboats, omnibuses, and stage coaches in inter- 
state commerce. It would transfer from State jurisdiction all the vast 
property of transportation companies, and confer upon the General 
Government an exclusive power of taxation with to such prop- 
erty, because the power to exempt from taxation includes the power to 
tax. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Will my colleague define for me 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will very gladly do so. I will not define it in 
my own language, but will refer my colleague to a judicial decision for 
its definition. I need not undertake to define this commerce myself, 
when it has already received judicial interpretation, and is therefore 
authoritatively settled. 

I quote from the decision of Justice Washington (in Corfield vs. Cor- 
yell, 4 Washington’s circuit court, 379): 


Commerce with foreign naona, soa among the several States, can mean 


nothing more than intercourse with those nations and among those States for 
the purposes of trade, be the object of the trade what it may, and thusintercourse 
must include all the means by which it can be carried on, whether the 
navigation of the waters of the several States, or by a passage overland through 
the Stas where such passage becomes necessary to the commercial intercourse 
between the States. 

This would be asufficient answer to my colleague if it came from my- 
self; but as it comes from a court of the United States it should not 
only answer him but should answer all the members of the House who 
have supposed we should enact into legislation the principle contained 
in section 22 of this bill. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. What was the question before the 
court? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will not take the trouble to recite the case in 
full, but will hand the report over to my friend and let him look at it. 
I have not time now to quote further from the case, especially as it is 
not pertinent to the argument in which I am engaged. 

I desire to ask members to consider in passing this important section 
whether they are not violating article 10 of the Constitution, which 
provides as follows: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

The powers of the General Government in reference to taxation are 
laid down in the clauses of the Constitution to which I shall call atten- 
tion. In the first article, clause 3, the Constitution provides that Rep- 
resentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to population. If the power of the General Govern- 
ment to exempt vessels from taxation by the States is claimed, the power 
to tax these vessels must also exist, because the power to exempt from 
taxation, as I have already stated, includes the power to tax. The 
power to tax can exempt as well as tax. Therefore a tax on vessels 
would be a direct tax upon property, and such tax could only be laid 
by the General Government by being apportioned among the several 
States according to population. The taxing power of the General Gov- 
ernment in regard to duties and imposts is as follows: 


The Congress shall haye power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 


excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the 


nited States; but all duties, i and excises be 
throughout the United Slates, — Article 1° pana aan clause 1. aan, —— 
TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman’s time has expired. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Inamoment. The other provisions of the Con- 
stitution on the subject of taxation relate to the tonage tax and pro- 
hibit the States without the consent of Congress from laying any im- 

or duties on imports or exports and duties on articles exported 

m any State and prescribe the conditions under which capitation and 
directtaxes may be laid. But nowhere in the Constitution are the States 
prohibited from taxing any of the property of its citizens as property. 

I ask consent of the House to print as a part of my remarks the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of The Wheeling, Parkersburgh 
and Cincinnati rtation Company vs. The City of Wheeling, re- 
ported in 99 United States Reports, page 273. The case is directly in 
point and the opinion reviews all the authorities. Mr. Justice Clifford 
delivered the opinion of the court. It is as follows: 


Power to im taxes for legitimate purposes resides in the States as well as 
in the United States, but the States can not without the consent of Congress lay 


Taxes levied by a State u 


are within the c 


bag tee nyt regenes roant iE A consen of fe 


greed statement of facts, from which and the pleadi it 
appears that the plaintiffs commenced an action of assumpsit against the defend- 
ants to recover back certain sums of money which the latter involuntarily paid 
tothe former astaxes wrongfully assessed, as they allege, upon fourcertain steam- 
boats which they owned, and which for four years or more they employed in 

ng páreengors and freight between the port of Wheeling and other ports 
on the Ohio River. 


for the several years mentioned, against the pisintis for the appraised value 
of the four steamboats and the furniture of 

used as aforesaid, it appearing that the i 
SRS veg ia and that three of the steam 
or at the 


were 


ng 
statement shows that the plaintiffs foreach all dues, fees, and charges which 
were properly demandable under laws. Payment of the taxes was made 
under protest and in order to escape the seizure and sale of the steamboats. 

Service was made, and the parties having waived a jury and filed an a 
statement of facts as before stated, submitted the case to the court of 
jurisdiction. Hearing was had and the court rendered judgment in favor of the 
defendants. Exceptions were filed by the plaintiffs and they removed the case 
into the supreme court of the called the court of appeals, where the 
judgment of the subordinate court was affirmed. Though defeated in both of 
the State courts, the plaintiffs sued out the present writ of error and removed 
the cause into this court. 

Since the transcript was entered here the Tan have assigned for error 
that the State court of appeals erred in holding that the taxes levied are not 
within the constitutional prohibition that no State, without the consent of Con- 
gress, shall lay any duty of tonnage. 

Ships or vessels of ten or more tons’ burden, duly enrolled and licensed, if en- 

in commerce on waters which are navigable by such vessels from the 
are ships and vessels of the United 
such vessels by the act for enrolling and licensing shi 


nnage necessary, 
is universally admitted, the gnc e S which can ror arise in the case 
T xasim 


by a State upon ships or vessels owned by the citizens of the apa pe property: 
ownership, 


Go T:s. ts. 
448; Weston vs. Charleston, 2 Pet., 467. 
Beyond question these authorities show that all subjects over which the soy- 
ereign power of a State extends are objects of taxation, the rule being that the 
sovereignty of a State extends to everything which exists by its own authority 
or is Pp sls ie by its permission, except those means which are employed by 
to into execution the powers given by the people to the Federal 
Government, whose laws made in pursuance of the Constitution are supreme. 
(MeCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 429; Savings Society vs. Coite, 6 Wall., 604.) 
Annual taxes upon ships and vessels for the support of the State governments 
as property, upon a valuation as other personal property, are everywhere laid; 
nor is it believed that it requires much argument to prove that the opposite the- 
ory is unsound and indefensible in principió, as it is contrary to the generally 
received opinion and wholly pty sige by any judicial determination. In- 
stead of that there are many cases in which the courts in refuting the authority 
of the States to lay duties of to: have admitted that the owners of ships 
may be taxed to the extent of theirinterest in the same for the-value of the prop- 
erty. Assessments of the kind, when levied for municipal purposes, must be 
made against the owner of the property, and can only be made in the munici- 


pality where the owner resides. 


Tho aship, when engaged in the transportation of passe rs, said 
T kie of commerce and within tbe power of 


Ch, J., isa veh tion granted to 
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Congress, yet it has always been held that the power to in Wags commerce, as 


conferred, does not give to Congress the power to tax the ship nor prohibit the 
State from taxing it as the property of the owner when he resides within their 
own jurisdiction; and he adds that the authority of Congress to tax ships is de- 
rived from the express grantof power in the eighth section of the first article, to 
lay and collect taxes, dulies, imposts, and excises, and that the inability of the 
States to tax the ship as an instrument of commerce arises from the express pro- 
hibition cma in the tenth section of the same article. (Passenger Cas., 7 
How., 479. 

Support to that view isalso derived from one of the numbers of the Federalist, 
which has ever been regarded as entitled to weight in any discussion as to the 
true intent and meaning ofthe provisions ofourfundamentallaw. By that num- 
ber it is maintained that no right of taxation which the States had previously en- 
Sede was surrendered, unless expressly prohibited, and that the right of the 

es to tax was not impaired by any affirmative grant of power to the General 
Government, that duties on imports were a part ofthe taxing power, and that the 
States would have had a right, after the adoption of the Constitution, to lay duties 
on imports and exports if they had not been expressly gp atroon from loing so 
that instrument. (Federalist, No. 32.) From which it follows, ifthe writer 
of that publication is correct, that the power granted y 
not prohibit the States from laying import duties upon merchandise imported 
from foreign countries, that the commercial clause does not apply tothe right of 
taxation in either sovereignty, the taxing power being a distinct and separate 
power from the power to regulate commerce, and that the right of taxation in 
the States remains over every subject where it before existed, with the excep- 
tion only of those expressly or impliedly prohibited. 

Neither imposts nor duties on imports or exports can be levied by a State ex- 
cept what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws, nor 
can a State levy any duty of tonnage without the consent of Congress. State 
power of taxation is doubtless very comprehensive, but it is not without limits. 
as appears from what has already been remarked, to which it may be add 
that State tax laws can not restrain the action of the national authority, norcan 
they abridge the operation of any law which Congress may constitutionally 
pass. They may extend to every object of value not excepted as aforesaid within 
the sovereignty of the State, but they can notreach the means and instruments 
of the Federal Government, nor the administration of justice in the Federal 
courts, nor the collection of the publie revenue, nor interfere with any constitu- 
tional regulation of Congress. 

Power to tax its citizens or subjects in some form is an attribute of every gov- 
ernment, residing in it as part of itself, and hence it follows that the power to 
tax may be exercised at the same time upon the same objects of private property 
By the State and by the United States without inconsistency or repugnancy. 
(MeCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 429; Prov. Bank vs, Billings, 4 Pet., 568.) 

Such power exists in the State as one conferred or not prohibited by the State 
constitution, and in the Congress by express grant. Hence the existence of such 
powers is perfectly consistent, though the two governments in Sisir ) the 
same act entircly independent of each other as applied to the property of the 
citizens, 

Legislative power to tax, as a general proposition, extends to all proper ob- 
jects of taxation within the sovereign jurisdiction of a State, but the power of a 
State of the Union to lay taxes does not extend to the instruments of the Na- 
tional Government, nor to the constitutional means to into execution the 
powers conferred by the Fe¢eral Constitution. Tax laws of the State can notre- 
strain the action of the National Government, nor can they circumscribe the 
operation of any constitutional act of Con They may extend to every ob- 
ject of value belonging to the citizen within the sovereignty of the State, not 
within the express exemptions of the Constitution, or those which are necessa- 
rily implied as falling within the category of means or instruments to carry into 
execution the powers granted by the fundamental law. (Day vs. Buffington, 3 
Cliff., 387. ? 

Power to levy taxes, said Marshall, Ch. J., could not be considered as abridg- 
ing the right of the States on that subject, it being clear that the States re i t 
have exercised the power to levy duties on imports or exports had the Constitu- 

tion contained no prohibition upon the subject, from which he deduces the prop- 
osition that the prohibition is an exception from the acknowledged power of the 
States to levy taxes, and that the prohibition is not derived from the power of 
Congress to te commerce. (Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 201.) 

States, said Mr. Justice McLean, can not regulate foreign commerce, but he 
held in the same case that they may tax a ship or other vessel used in commerce 
the same as other property owned by its citizens, or they may tax the stages in 
which the mail is transported, as that does not regulate the conveyance of the 
mail any more than the taxing the ship regulates commerce, though he admitted 
that the tax in both instances affected in some degree the use of the property, 
which undoubtedly is correct. (Passenger Cas., 7 How., 402.) 

Enrolled vessels engaged in conveying ngers and freight, which were 
owned by citizens of the State of New York, entered the port of San Francisco, 
and while there were compelled to pay certain taxes. yment having been 
made under protest, the owners of the vessels brought suit to recover back the 
amount, and Mr. Justice Nelson, in disposing of the case here, in behalf of the 
court held “that the vessels were not, in any proper sense, abiding within the 
limits of California so as to become incorporated with the other personal pro 
y of the State; that they were there but temporarily, engaged in lawful trade 
and commerce, with their situs at the home port where the vessels belonged and 
where the owners were liable to be taxed for the capital invested and where the 
taxes had been paid,” which shows to a demonstration that the owners of ships 
and vessels are liable to taxation for their interest in the same upon a valuation 
as for other personal property. (Hays vs. Ship Co., 17 How., 599.) 

Ships, when duly registered or enrolled, are instruments of commerce and are 
to be ed as means employed by the United States in execution of the pow- 
ers of the Constitution; and therefore they are not subject to State regulations. 
(Sinnot vs. Davenport, 22 How., 227.) 

Such instruments or means are not given by the people of a particular State, 
but by the people of all the States, and upon principle as well as authority 
should be subjected to that government only which belongs to all. 

Taxation, beyond all doubt, is the exercise of a sovereign power, and it must 
be admitted that all subjects over which the sovereign power of a State extends 
are objects of taxation; but it is equally clear that those objects over which it 
does not extend are exempt from State taxation, from which it follows that the 
means and instruments of the General Government are exempt from taxation. 
(McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 429.) 4 

‘Tonnage duties on ships by the States are expressly prohibited, but taxes levied 
by a State upon ships or vessels owned by the citizens of the State as property, 

on a valuation of the same as property, are not within the prohibition, for 
the reason that the prohibition, when properly construed, does not extend to 
the investments of the citizens in such structures. 

Duties of tonnage, says Cooley, the States are forbidden to lay, but he adds that 
the meaning of the prohibition seems to be that vessels must not be taxed as ve- 
hicles of commerce, according to capacity, it being admitted that they may be 
taxed like other property. (Cooley's Const., Lim., 4th ed., 606.) 

“Vessels are taxable as property,” says the same author, and he adds that 
“possibly the tax may be measured by the capacity when they are taxed only as 
property and not as vehicles of commerce,” which may be true if it clearly ap- 
pears that the tax is to the owner in the locality of his residence, and is notatax 

m the ship as an instrument ofcommerce. (Cooley on Taxation, 61.) 
hatever more general or more limited view may be entertained of the true 
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meaning of the clause, says Mr. Justice Miller, it is perfectly clear that a dut: zt 
tax, or burden imposed under the authority of the State, which is by tho law in. 

ng it to be measured by the capacity of the vessel, and is in its essence a 
contribution claimed for the privilege of arriving and departing from a port in 
the United States, is within the prohibition. (Cannon vs. New Orleans, 29 Wall, 
581; Tonnage Cases, 12 Id., 210; Peete vs, Morgan, 19 Id., 582.) 

Decided cases of the kind everywhere deny to the States the power to tax ships 
as the instruments of commerce, but they ali admit, expressly or impliedly, that 
the State may tax the owners of such personal property for their interest in the 
same, Correponding views are expressed by Mr. Burroughs in his valuable treat- 
ise upon taxation, Hesaysthat vesselsof all kindsare liable to taxation as prop- 
erty inthe same manner as other personal property owned by citizens of the 
State; that the prohibition only comes into play where they are not taxed in the 
same manner as the o property of the citizens, or where the tax is imposed 
upon the vessel as an instrument of commerce, without reference to the value 
asproperty. (Burroughs on Taxation, 91; Johnson vs. Drummond, 20 Gratt., 419.) 

perty in ships and vessels, say the court of appeals of Maryland, before the 
Federal Constitution wasadopted, was within the taxing power of the State, and. 
they held that such property since that time, when belonging to a citizen of the 
State living within her territory and subject to her jurisdiction, and protected by 
her laws, is a part of his capital in trade, and, like other property, is the subject 
of State taxation. (Howell vs. The State, 3 Gill, 14; Perry vs. Torrence, 8 Ohio, 


522. 

Beyond all doubt the taxes in this case were levied against the owners as prop- 
erty, upon a valuation as in respect to all other personal property, nor is it pre- 
tended that the taxes were levied as duties of tonnage. Con has prescri 
the rates of measurement and rig anger gh in ascertaining the ton of Amer- 
ican ships and vessels, and in the light of those regulations Burrou; Says that 
the word to means the contents of the vessel in tons, each of 


one hundred cubical feet ied 
Homans says that the word has long been an official term, intended originally 


to express the burden that a ship would carry, in order that the various dues 
and customs levied upon shipping might be imposed according to the size of the 
vessel, or rather in proportion to her capability of carrying burden.—Homans’s 
Dic., Com. and Nav., Tonnage. 

Tested by these definitionsand the authorities already cited, it isasclear as any- 
thing in legal decision can be, that the taxes levied in this case are not duties of 
tonnage, within the meaning of the Federal Constitution. Takenasa whole the 
contention of the perm is not that the taxesin question are duties of tonnage, 
but their proposition is that ships and vessels, when duly enrolled and licensed 
for the ng trade, are not subject to State taxation in any form, and thatthe 
owners of the vessels can not be taxed for the same as property, even when valued 
as other personal propery, as the basis of State or municipal taxation, 

4 as that theory is to the settled rule of construction that the commer- 
cial c) of the Constitution neither confers, lates, nor prohibits taxation, 
it is not deemed necessary to give the theory much further consideration, (Gib- 
bons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat., 201.) By that authority it is settled that the power to 
tax and the power to regulate and prohibit taxation are given in the Constitu- 
tion by separate clauses, and that those powers are al er separate ànd dis- 
tinct from the A at to regulate commerce, from which it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, the enrollment of a ship or vessel dees not exempt the owner 
of the same from taxation for his interest in the ship or vessel as property, upon 
a valuation of the same as in the case of other personal property. 

Judgment affirmed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
back the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7050) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, and moved that they 
be non-concurred in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The amendments are not numerous, and I ask that 
they be read. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. There are only four of them. 

The amendments were read, and then were non-concurred in. 

Mr. BLACKBURN moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments of the Senate were non-concurred in; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


On motion of Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, by unanimousconsent, the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6957) making appropriations 
for the co and diplomatic service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, were taken from the 
Speaker’g table and non-concurred in. 7 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The SPEAKER. The House resumes the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7061) to remove certain burdens on the American merchant ma- 
rine, to encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and to amend. 
the laws relating to the shipment and discharge of seamen. The Chair 
recog izes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] as entitled to 

e floor. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, I shall not detain the House at any 
length in the discussion of the pending proposition; but I hope I may 
be able in the short time I shall occupy the floor to advance some views 
on this bill which have not heretofore been sufficiently considered by 
this House. 

This bill is one of great importance. We propose by it to extend to 
the sea the same system of protection which has so long obtained upon 
the land. That system has brought us, I might say, many blessings, 
butat the same time we have paid for them ata fearful cost; and before 
we undertake to adopt upon the seas this same system of protection I 
think it behooves us to stop and consider well the cost. 

It is admitted on all hands that this bill proposes to enter upon a sys- 
tem of subsidies. Thisis simply the first step. By this bill we propose 
to subsidizeship-building. The report of the committee indicates that 
after we have done this, in order to restore our carrying trade we mast 
take another step and subsidize those whorun ships. Both of these steps 
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are n to be taken before we can restore the carrying trade of 
the United States. In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, itis important that we 
should havea merchant marine, Itis important we should have trained 
sailors. To have ships and sailors would aid usin case of a war with for- 
eign nations, or in case of a war between any of the great nations which 
now carry the commerce of the world. 

Another argument usually spread before the people in very attractive 
form is that we pay nearly tens of millions of dollars to foreigners to 
carry our commerce, and that we ought to save that money by doing 
our own carrying. This argument onits face is worth little or nothing. 
We pay others to carry for us and they do it for less than we could do it 
for ourselves. The compensation they receive is small, smaller than 
our capitalists could afford to undertake it for. é 

Mr. Speaker, it may be unpatriotic to say it, but the farmer in 
the West who sends his wheat to Europe, or the cotton-grower in the 
South who sends his cotton to Liverpool, just like the merchant in Bos- 
ton, cares very little whether that cotton or wheat or that freight is 
carried in foreign bottoms or in American bottoms. If foreigners, com- 
pelled by their necessities to be seafaring people, and enjoying the ben- 
efits of cheap money and low interest, can carry for less than the Amer- 


ican whose capital pays better in other employments, it is a matter of a 


dollars and cents better for the producers and shippers of freight to 
have the foreigner do it. 

Still, though the argument about saving freights as a matter of econ- 
omy is deceptive and worthless, nevertheless we ought to have trained 
sailors and more vessels, because in case of a war between foreign na- 
tions (those nations which now do our carrying trade) our commerce 
would suffer. 

What, then, is the simplestremedy for usto adopt? Is it to pass this 
bill? Is it to encourage in this manner and promote the building of 
ships? Suppose, asoneof the gentlemen said on this floor on yesterday, 
the war which he says is imminent should break out to-day between 
European nations; how long would it take to build a merchant marine 
even under this law? Why, the war might be over and irreparable 
disaster inflicted on our commerce before ships could be built to carry 
our freights. 

But if an amendment which has been proposed to this bill were passed, 
allowing American citizens to buy ships wherever they can be bought 
and to sail them under the American flag, the merchant ships of the 
countries at war with each other could be transferred to the American 
flag almost instantaneously. We might purchase in a fortnight more 
vessels than could be built in years. Therefore, as a remedy for the 
evils that would afflict us in the case of a foreign war, certainly free 
ships would be far better than this bill, which at most could only pro- 
vide for building them up very cals § 

Then let us look at this bill in another aspect. Its sole purpose is by 
a system of subsidies to secure the building of ships in America. Itis 
confessed by the committee itself that it will not secure the ranning of 
ships by Americans. This they say will remain to be done by still 
further subsidies. Let us, before proceeding to take this initial step, 
count the actual cost of it. Who are interested in the bill? What classes 


are urging it here? I send to the Clerk a recent number of the Ameri- | proposes 


can Protectionist, and ask to have read the clause which I have marked: 

The Clerk read as follows: 
319 BROADWAY, New York, December 23, 1882. 

Dear Str: As chairman of the sub-committee on shipping, appointed by the 

nal tariff convention, I take the liberty of calling your attention to the re- 

pert, No. 1827, of ee ig Co ional and the bil R. 7061 now before the 

use of Representatives, which will be called Op seaty in gaonary The pas- 

of this measure is of the most vital importance to American shipping and 

f our industries generally, as will be seen by the annexed schedule of industries 


affected by ship-building, and whose ruin w: be certain if a free-ship bill is 
ever passed by Consens. 

To secure passage of the joint committee bill it is n that manu- 
facturers and others in Toor oE promene to American industries should at ee 


bring to bear upon Congress legitimate agencies within their eee 
pa if it is ble, assist in thie ifort i nanii with others of ews at 

illard’s Hotel, Washington, Districtof Columbia, on Monday, January 8,1883? 
If you can not be p: t there, please write to the Co: from your dis- 
trict and the Senators and secure their votes and active influ- 
ence in behalf of the bill. undersigned, at the office of the 
American Protectionist, No. 319 Broadway, New York, the names of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives to whom you write, the nature of the replies received 


from them, ana youn o inion as to their bable course. 

Ges manea ar Am abe aerer hae ag yane to fon ey eesti 
‘bears upon the question o ion, and upon its decision large 

the dposition A Eho tari DIL. 1 27 SS, Shing 


Yours, respectfully, 
H. ©. CALKINS, Chairman. 
MARCUS HANLON, Secretary. 
Mr. HERBERT. Here wesee, Mr. Speaker, a call made by the chair- 
man of the shipping committee, which is seeking to carry this bill 
through upon all of the industries supposed to be interested 
in the passage ofit. Itis usual when a subsidy is sought at the hands 
of Congress for the subsidists and their friends to flock to Washington. 
Tt has been usual for them to use every influence they could possibly 
bring to bear and every means in their power to induce Congressmen to 


favor and pass their measures; and I certainly must say that I like the 
manner of this gentleman. It is, to say the least, honest, honorable 
in him to publish to the world a call on all the industries who may be 
interested in this subsidy to be granted here to come to Washingtonand 
arge.it through in person. 


But I want to interpret that letter a little. Right after that follows 
a list of the industries interested in American ships, as follows: 
FREE SHIPS MEAN FREE TRADE—INDUSTRIES INTERESTED IN AMERICAN SHIPS, 


Material and outfits for steamers led and contracted for by John Roach & 
Son, from January 1, 1880, to January 1, 1882. 


Paints and oils ... 
Joiners’ hardware. 
Covering for boilers, p 
Engineers’ tools and instruments. 
Drawing-paper, traci: loth, &e. 
Cabin and state-room furniture, 


ipes, &e.. 


eres 
S29 SSSsssssssgeeesss 


ils, baskets, cuspidors, &c...... 


~ 
A 


9,780 96 
22, 968 42 
16, 650 00 
6,660 00 
30,200 00 
8,200 00 
8,670 00 
4,265 00 
1,977 00 
300 00 
14,736 80 
16, 800 00 
6,425 00 
4,200 00 
23, 900 00 
Sails and awnings... = 21,600 00 
Canvas for decks. 12, 0 
Plumbing and b: 43, 00 
Steam-pumps... 27, 00 
Steam-gauges... . 3, 00 
Upholstery, bedding, linen, 91, 64 
Ee BE sete Bera 31,516 60 
Silverware... ....0. 0.00.20. 24, 40 
Stoves and kitchen and 17, 60 
Crockery and glassware ........... ll, 41 
Gas and steam pipe and fittings... 28, 00 
Hoisting-engines 35, 00 
Spars for masts... 12, 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0 
00 

G for side lights and windows $ 5, 00 
Porcelain and gan PURI DIGLBD 3s ccosesenassvsrisnnenscnsevesdds 2, 00 É 
674,350 83 
A E A E E EN 3,081,565 83 


The ship-yards of Harlan & Hollingsworth, Cramp & Sons, and others, use 
of the same character. E ro Li 


ee ee this circular is an open call to the protected indus- 
tries, who have received so much from the hands of Congress, to flock to 
Washington and lobby through more subsidies, more of the people’s 
money. It says to the iron and steel, ‘‘ Look at the list and see what fat 
picking there is for you if this bill passes. John Roach, in his ship-yard, 
has used $2,357,000 worth of iron and steel in the last year. The bill 
to help him buy more iron and more steel and compels him to 
buyitfrom you. Thereforecome to Washi mand help lobby through. 
The people who will pay this subsidy are at home at work on their farms 
or at labor in their shops or behind their counters. Let them stay there; 
let us go to Washington and push through this subsidy.” 

The list is complete and the appeal is made to all who are interested 
directly or remotely in the subsidy to come and join the noble army of 
lobbyists—to man‘ of the fire-buckets, deck lines, of nautical 
instruments, of of rigging, sails and awning, canvas, upholstery, 
bedding, carpets, of silverware, of stoves, kitchen and cooking utensils, 
cuties and glassware, paint, oils, and other things too numerous to 
mention. 

These gentlemen, in response to that letter, were to hold a meeting 
last night in this city for the purpose of urging the passage of this bill. 
By their combined strength they propose to put it through. They do 
not represent the people who have the taxes to pay, but only a small 
proportion of the tax-payers and the laborers. 

I wish to God the farmers of this country had it in their power to 
combine; had it in their power to bring to bear their influence to secure 
their rights against these powerful combinations which seek to dictate 
to Congress what laws they shall pass. But afterall, Mr. Speaker, they 
have that power if they would only exercise it. They have only to com- 
bine at the polls with other classes of consumers of manufactured mer- 
chandise and elect Representatives who will protect their rights. They 
have the power to do it; and if the farmers of the West would only lay 
aside those prejudices that have in times past bound them to the pro- 
tectionists ,then through their Representatives here they could command 
legislation that would be just and fair, legislation that would not take 
money out of the pockets of some and put it into the pockets of others. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] said on yesterday 
that this was not a question of tariff, that the tariff had nothing to do 
with it. It is true this is not a tariff bill, but you see here those who 
are interested in it, and if the tariff has nothing to do with the bill 
the tariff men shall have something todo with it. And here as itever 
is whenever a new step in the direction of protection is proposed the 


= 
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monopolists come to the front in solid array to strengthen the combi- 
nations by which they intend to control in their own interests the legis- 
lation of the country. Thus have they taken millions and billions of 
dollars from the people. 

But now let us go to the bill. I am in favor of many of its proposi- 
tions. I believe we ought to put American shipping as far as possible 

_ on the same footing with the shipping of other nations. I think the 
provisions of this bill which repeal restrictions heretofore put upon 
American shipping are right and proper and they have my hearty sup- 

rt, But there are some provisions I can not agree to. For instance— 
and I desire to call the attention of the members of this committee to 
it—section 14 provides: 

That section 2514 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Spc. 2514. That all articles and materials of foreign production needed for the 
repair of vesselsengaged in Seton trade, including the trade between the At- 
lantic and Pacific ports of the United States, and all ship stores, cordage, rigging, 
canvas for sails, and coal to be used and consumed on of any such vessel, 
may be withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of duty, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the l'reasury may prescribe.” 

Now, if I can get the attention of the committee to this question I 
desire to ask them why they propose this change in section 2514. That 
section now provides that American vessels, and American vessels only, 
may withdraw without the payment of the duty these foreign products 
trom bonded warehouses. What is the purpose of extending this privi- 
lege to other vessels, of putting foreign vessels on the same footing with 
American vessels? Why, I thought this bill was intended to benefit 
the American shipping! Instead of that, when you find a statute on. 
the books which does provide for a protection to the American ship- 
owner, relieving him of taxation as to these foreign products which he 
wishes to withdraw from the warehouse, you extend that also to for- 
cigners; you find it does not include ship-stores, and so you broaden it 
and make it include ship-stores and those other articles. That is all 
very proper, but why you extend to foreigners a privileze heretofore 
only granted to Americans I can not conceive. . 

There certainly can be no treaty which requires you to do this. That 
statute has been on the books for years, and I have heard no complaint 
of the violation of any treaty. There could be no treaty—of course I 
have not looked through them all, but there could be no treaty by 
which the United States could surrender its right to give a bonus to its 
own shipping, as it did in this section 2514, which simply relicves from 
taxation pro tanto or to that extent the American shippers. Now, this 
‘pill, confessedly forthe purpose of aiding American shipping, comes in 
and extends that privilege also to foreign ships. Unless some good 
reason be given for this I shall move, when we come to consider this bill 
by sections, to strike out tho privilege to foreign ships to withdraw these 
stores from the warehouse without duty. 

I said this bill was a protectionist measure. So it is; and protection 
is always inconsistent with itself. No bill, no system of protection can 
be framed which will not bristle with absurdities and self-contradictions. 
This bill is an illustration. 

The full-blown protectionists will tell you free trade is never a bless- 
ing at all; and yet when they want to encourage a particular industry— 
shipping in this case—they give to it free trade here in this section as to 
certain things. Now, if you wanted to encourage farmers would you 
not give them a little of the same sort of blessing? If free trade is an 
encouragement to shipping would it not be an encouragement to farm- 
ing? And yet every time any step is taken in that direction protec- 
tionists cry out that is all wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be misunderstood; I am nota free 
trader; that is to say, that while I helieve in the theory of free trade I 
also know we must have revenue. This I believe in collecting mostly 
by a tariff on imported goods, so I am for a tariff for revenue. I would 
also recognize existing facts when we come to revise the tariff, and I 
would not suddenly strike down the industries which have grown up 
under the fostering care and protection of the law so as to bring dis- 
tress upon the country. But I believe wise statesmanship would lead 
us by wise measures constantly in the direction of tariff for revenue, in- 
stead of making new strides in protection. That is what we contend 
for on this side. But I am digressing. 

I come now to section 18 of this bill. Other gentlemen have criti- 
cised it, but it seems to me they have not got down to the marrow of 
it yet. It occurs to me, with all due deference to the distinguished 
gentlemen ioe, eI this committee, that they themselves do not 
properly app te the magnitude and extent of the subsidy proposed 
to be granted by that eighteenth section. I say so because on reading 
their report I find on pages 6 and 7 a statement by them that in order 
to find out what would be the practical working of the plan proposed 
by this section, they submitted this question to the Delaware River Iron 
Ship-building and Engine Works Company ; and that some officer of that 
corporation made a calculation upon two or four—I do not remember 
the number precisely—ships just constructed by them, and ascertained 
that this would be giving a subsidy on passenger ships of $34 per ton, 
and asubsidy on iron steamships for freight of $15 per ton. 

That simple calculation seems to have satisfied the committee, and 
therefore they adopted this section seemingly on the idea that the 
ratio of subsidy would be about the same in all cases. I donot say that 
calculation did not apply to those ships; but would it apply to all other 


ships? The principle of this section 18 is to give on each American 
article used in building or equipping a ship a rebate equal to what the 
tariff would be ona similar article if imported. And so the section 
leaves it to the ship-builder or the owner, or both combined, to say of 
what material the ship shall be built. This applies not only to the 
building of the ship, but to its equipment and its furnishing. Now, it 
is human nature that the builder or the owner, in selecting the material, 
will take that on which he will make the greatest profit. As to some 
manufactures the difference between the English and the American 
article is nothing like so great as the tariff. 

On all such articles as that, the owner who wanted a ship built would 
make large profits. I can show you, I think, that under this billa builder 
could at Jolin Roach’s works, in Philadelphia, construct a ship of steel 
cheaper than he could build a ship of iron. 

Looking over in the list I sent to the Clerk’s desk to be read, the list 
of articles used by John Roach in the construction of ships, I made a 
calculation to see how much his 3,450 tons of iron cost him per ton, and 
it was something between $22 and $23 per ton. Now suppose he were 
to build a ship of steel? According to the newspapers he would find 
that American steel can be laid down on American soil to-day for $40 
per ton. The tariff on steel is $28 per ton. Now if he should select 
steel instead of iron with which to build his vessel, the Government would 
pay him $28 per ton, in the way of rebate, and he himself would pay 
only $12 per ton for the steel used in that vessel. If he should build 
it of iron he would get a rebate of only $7 per ton, and $7 from $22 
would leave $15. Therefore the iron would cost the builder $15 per ton 
and the steel would cost him only $12 per ton. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, is that what you mean? Did 
you mean to give to the builder or to the owner of vessels under this 
bill the right to choose the material in that way so that the greatest 
profits would always come to the builder by the Government paying 
the largest proportion of the cost of the article? In the case I have 
mentioned the people of this country, when a vessel was built under 
this law of steel, would pay $28 toward the material while the owner 
paid only $12. 

And so in regard to the furnishing of ships. Take the article of car- 
peting. An immense profit would be made on that article, because 
there is very little difference between English and American prices of 
thatarticle. The tariffon blankets is98 percent. That is prohibitory. 
That rebate would give the ship-owner an immense profit. So of the 
rebate on silverware and on many other articles. 

From all such things the ship-owner who made a contract for a ship 
under this bill would make a profit, while the American people would 
pay nobody can tell how much. I have not undertaken to be accurate 
in all my figures. It is not necessary to the argument. The figures I 
have used are sufficiently accurate for illustration. 

Now, the committee say in their report that they think the amount 
paid by the Government would be about $34 per ton for passenger 
steamers, and $15 per ton for freight steamers. Then why not put it 
at that amount? Why not say you propose to pay that amount in 
money taken out of the Treasury, for that is where you obtain the 
money? Why not pay a sum certain, so that the people of the United 
States will know that whenever under this Jaw a hundred thousand 
tons of iron freighting ships are constructed, upon which a bonus of $15 
a ton is paid, that would be a million and a half of dollars, while if 
you build a hundred thousand tons of steel ships, on which the bonus 
is $28, they would pay $2,800,000? 

These figures would look rather ugly, but you ought to be open and 
square with the people and let them know just exactly how much they 
will have to pay if we pass this bill. 

Mr. LORD. Willthe gentieman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] allow 
me to interrupt him for a single moment? 

Mr. HERBERT. Certainly. 

Mr. LORD. I wish to inquire of the gentleman whether he has ob- 
served that there was offered yesterday an amendment which was ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the committee having charge of this bill, which 
provides that the amount to be paid under this bill shall not in any one 
single year exceed the amount collected on tonnage duties, which would 
be about one and a half millions of dollars; also that the drawback on 
any one article should not exceed 35 per cent.? Such an amendment 
was offered yesterday and appears in the RECORD to-day, and gentle- 
men on the floor having charge of the bill have expressed willingness 
to make it a part of the bill. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
that fact simply because it takes all the force out of the remark of the 
gentleman that the rebate under this bill may run up to very large 


gures, 

Mr. HERBERT. I observed that such an amendment was offered, 
but I did not observe that the committee had expressed a willingness 
to adopt it. I certainly did not suppose they would agree to an amend- 
ment which would utterly emasculate their bill. 

Mr. LORD. Never mind; they will take the risk of that. I am 
obliged to the gentleman for his courtesy, but I wished him to under- 
stand that in offering that amendment it was announced to the House 
that it was with the consent and approbation of the committee having 
charge of the bill. 

Mr. HERBERT. I did not observe that. I want tosay, however, 
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that I am glad if you have accepted an amendment of that kind. Still, 
it does not answer the argument I have made. As I said, it will emas- 
culate this bill, for that would not be a drop in the bucket. Here is 
John Roach, who has used so many millions of dollars’ worth of materials 
in two years in the construction of his ships, and you say that under 
this bill, with the amendment you have agreed to adopt, you will under- 
take to revive shipping by a bonus of $2,200,000. 

Mr. LORD. Not $2,200,000. The duties have never reached 
more than $1,500,000 in a year. My friend from New York under- 
stands what that is. ; 

Mr. COX, of New York. Last year it amounted to $1,200,000. 

Mr. LORD. I supposed that it was $1,500,000. : 

Mr. HERBERT. That would be a very little sugar-plum for these 
subsidists. But even if it is limited in that way, it does not take from 
the force of my ent. If you are to expend for this purpose one 
and a half millions of the people’s money, why do you leave it to these 
owners or builders of ships to select the materials and the price? You 
say this is for the benefit of ship-building, but the section gives the 
bonus to whom? 

Mr, PAGE. To the ship-owners. 

Mr. HERBERT. Not to the ship-builders, but to the ship-owners, 
I will ask the gentleman to state what the purpose of that was? 

Mr. PAGE. That the ship-owner may have ships manufactured in 
the United States of American materials and by American labor. 

Mr. HERBERT. So it all comes to that at last. The committee 
proposes to give this protection to the owner, whoever he may be, not 
to the builder. Our protective laws heretofore have been bad enough; 
they have undertaken to protect American citizens and enable them to 
get money out of the Treasury; but this proposition protects foreign 
citizens. Who are to-day the owners of the ships engaged in the com- 
merce of this country? The English, the Norwegians, and the Danes; 
they do our carrying trade; and under this eighteenth section you pro- 
pose to give them this protection in order that they may come in and 
compete with Americans. 

Mr. PAGE. Is the gentleman aware that an act passed in 1860 pro- 
vides that a foreign citizen—Dom Pedro, if you please—may come to 
the United States and order a ship built here; and if it is built to be 
taken out of the United States—to be taken to Brazil, for instance—a 
drawback of 90 per cent. is allowed upon all duty paid on foreign mate- 
rials used in the construction of such a ship? The gentleman proposes 
to deny to American citizens having steamships engaged in the foreign 
trade of the United States the same protection which by theact of 1860, 
section 3019 of the Revised Statutes, is now given to foreigners. 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. PAGE. I will if I can. 

Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman has stated that if a vessel is con- 
structed for a foreign government there is a rebate of 90 per cent. 

Mr. PAGE. Idid not say ‘“‘ government.” 

Mr. HERBERT. I will ask him whether there is any law to pre- 
vent private citizens from buying a vessel from an American citizen ? 

Mr. PAGE. Private citizens? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir; private citizens who wish to run passen- 
ger steamships or freight steamers; is there any law to prevent them 
from buying such steamers from an American citizen? 

Mr. PAGE. Ido not know any law that prevents one citizen from 
selling a vessel to another citizen. I do know a law that prevents a 
citizen of the United States or any one else from buying a vessel built 
in a foreign country and getting an American register for it. 

Mr. HERBERT. That is exactly the converse of my proposition. 
That is to say, you do know a law which I say ought to be repealed—— 

Mr. PAGE. And which we say ought not to be repealed. 

Mr. HERBERT. Which prevents Americans from buying ships 
abroad; but at the same time when I ask the gentleman whether any 
law prevents foreigners from coming here and buying our ships, the 
gentleman does not answer the question. I say there is no such law. 

Mr. PAGE. There is no law to prevent foreigners coming here and 
having a ship built at a ship-yard on the Delaware; and this Govern- 
ment says, ‘If that ship is built of foreign materials we will grant to 
the foreign citizen a drawback of 90 per cent. of the tariff duty paid 
upon such materials if it is built entirely of foreign material.” 

Mr. MOULTON. Will the gentleman allow me to call his attention 
to the fact that at the last session of this Congress when a bill on this 
subject was presented here and when an amendment was offered by my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] giving the American citizen the 
same privilege that you proposed to give to foreigners, the Republicans 
sat back in their seats and refused to vote; so thatthe bill was defeated ? 
This is a matter of record. 


Mr. PAGE. I do not remember the action referred to by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
Mr. HERBERT. I do not wish my time further taken up. But as 


I was saying this section is not for the protection of the American ship- 
owner, but for the protection of the owner, be he Norwegian, Swede, 
Italian, or Englishman. 

Mr. PAGE. Will the gentleman let me answer his question? 

Mr. HERBERT. No, sir; I can not yield further. The gentleman 
has admitted that any of these people under this provision will have 


the right to come in and get a bonus from the Government upon their 
ships. Your bill is not for the benefit of the American ship-owner or 
the American ship-builder, but for the benefit of any foreigner who 
may see proper to come in and compete with Americans; and in a ma- 
jority of cases foreigners will get the rebate you propose to give, in this, 
because they have more capital; they can run vessels more cheaply; 
they can get labor at lower rates than we can. 

Mr. PAGE. Now, will the genleman let me answer him? 

Mr. HERBERT. No, sir, not now; the gentleman can answer in his 
own time; he will have the right to close this debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman irom Ala- 
bama yield to me for a word? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MOULTON] has referred to some action on this subject at the last 
session. He will bear in mind that the bill to which he has referred 
came before the House under the operation of what was called the 
“ Pound rule,” under which there was no opportunity for debate, the 
rule being designed to allow the passage of bills to which there was 
no real objection. The bill having come before the House in that way, 
a proposition was made to amend it very substantially, a proposition 
upon which there could be no debate; and very naturally we did not 
wish to go into the consideration of the question under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. MOULTON. It was only an amendment to insert two words— 
the words ‘‘ and domestic’’—putting Americans upon the same footing 
as foreigners. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. But that amendment of two 
words might lead to two days’ debate. Besides that bill related to the 
coastwise trade. 

Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman must excuse me ; my time is about 
to expire, and I can not yield further. I have said that I am in favor 
of encouraging by all proper and wise legislation American shipping 
and American ship-owning. Therefore, I am in favor of free ships. I 
believe that if we are allowed to buy ships anywhere and everywhere 
in the world, then in case of war (and it is to provide against the emer- 
gency of war we are most particularly anxious to have ships of ourown) 
we could buy ships to do our carrying trade, as everybody knows, much 
more easily and much more speedily than we could construct them. 

Mr. RANNEY. After the war had begun? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir; after the war had begun we could buy 
ships abroad. It was done during the late war. 

Then again the theory of this bill is to put the American ship-builder 
on an equality with the i If this is what you want to do, 
why not do it by a simple, straightforward, plain method, which would 
give the American ship-builder free material without giving the oppor- 
tunities for frand which are given by this bill? 

I would be willing to vote fora bill of that kind. But this proceeds 
on the theory you are giving him free material. As I haveshown bya 
brief glance at a list of articles used by John Roach for two years in 
constructing his ships it goesmueh further. It givesa great deal more. 
If this system should be adopted, no man can tell to what extent it 
would involve our Treasury. I am satisfied that under the provisions 
of this bill if it be adopted as reported by the committee an American 
ship-builder could build vessels more cheaply than they could be con- 
structed on the Clyde; yes, so much more cheaply that if the Treasury 
of the United States will only hold out you can break up ship-build- 
ing in England. Are Congressmen here ready to pledge this Govern- 
ment to foot the bills? 

One word further. You propose in the bill, as stated by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PAGE], in my lan and not in his, to 
sell all these American ships which are to be built to foreigners or any- 
body else who wants them. Your ship-builders can not afford to com- 
pete with foreign ship-builders, but you propose to enable them to do 
so by giving to each purchaser a bonus out of the Treasury of the United 
States. That is the shape of this present subsidy which you admit is 
only the first step toward increasing the number of American ships and 
American sailors. 

Your next step is to be another subsidy—a subsidy to any American 
who will buy these shine and ‘run them. By this means you are to 
establish new American lines, lines to Brazil, lines to the Mediterranean 
and to China and all over the world. The cry is here in speeches that 
in this way we must open up new markets for American manufactures. 
Right here, if you keep up as you intend to do your present tariff sys- 
tem, you will encounter another difficulty, that must also be met and 
overcome by a subsidy. Your goods are so high priced that foreigners 
do not want them. They can buy more cheaply elsewhere. 

If you would change your tariff we might manufacture cheaply. The 
South is even now sending cotton goods to China because we have the 
raw material at our doors and other natural advantages. If you would 
let her have machinery free of duty she could supply cotton goods to 
the world. But you will not do it. So if you would let Northern 
manufacturers have raw materials free they could in many things com- 
pete with the outside world. But you will not do it. So your goods 
are and will remain high priced. You compel our own people to buy 
them because you will not let them have any other; but you can not 
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-compel foreigners. How, then, will you induce them to take your 
high-priced articles? 

Under your present tariff you can do it only in this way: when you 
get lines of steamers built by subsidies and run by subsidies, then let 
the captains of these vessels which are to carry American-made goods 
‘to the Mediterranean and Brazil take along with them from the Treas- 
ury of the United States subsidies in their pockets to pay every pur- 
‚chaser of these high-priced goods so much for buying a blanket and so 
much for buying a hat, so much for this andso much forthat. In that 
way, by carrying out completely your idea of subsidies you can have 
ships and ship-owners and sailors and foreign commerce, provided there 
is no limit to the Treasury and no limit to the patience of the people of 
the United States. 

I yield now the balance of my time to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. HAMMOND]. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to say 
.a word about this bill and rather think I had better not now, but I 
will give the benefit of the doubt the other way. [Laughter.] 

The real occasion for my speaking is this: I was out of the House 
yesterday on other public business and entered as the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] was about finishing, and he alluded to my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Stephens, now governor of Georgia, as a 

Jeffersonian Democrat and then cited Jefferson as in favor of a 

ill of this character. Had he quoted the language of Jefferson, in- 

stead of drawing a conclusion from it, I would have been content. His 

speech would have been its own answer. But in default of his doing 

that I desire to call attention to the quotation. I find it in the argu- 

ment made by Mr. John Roach before this select committee, and as- 
-sume that it is correct. I know nothing to the contrary. 

In the first place I call attention to the state of facts which called for 
the remarks. It wasin the early history of theGovernment. We were 
‘having our contention with England asto the mastery of the sea. She 
‘was occasionally seizing our vessels trading where she had forbidden us 
to trade. We were on the eve of war. England was marching up to 
‘that acme of insult whereby she sought to arrest and search our ships. 
It was about under these circumstances that Mr. Jeffersonspoke. Itis 


-suggested that it was in 1793. If it was that early it was a little ahead 


of the things I have mentioned, but his language was this: 
But on the seaboard they are opento injury,and they have there, too, a com- 
merce which must be protected. 
That is, our vessels—— 
Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. No, not our vessels, but our country. 
Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I will read it as John Roach quoted it: 


Our navigation involves still es ew? considerations. Asa branch of industry 
it is valuable; but as a resource of defense essential. The position and circum- 


stances of the United States leave them nothing to fear from their land-board, 


and nothing to desire beyond their present rights. Buton the seaboard they are 

n to injury, and they have there, too, a commerce which must be protected. 
This can only be done by possessing a respectable body of citizen seamen, and 
of artisans and establishments in readiness for ship-building. If particular na- 
tions at undueshares (of commerce or carrying), and more lly if they 
seize on the means of the United States to convert them into aliment for their 
own strength and withdraw them entirely from the support of those to whom 
they belong, defensive and protecting measures become necessary on the part 
of the nation whose marine resources are thus invaded, or it will be disarmed 
of its defense, its productions will be at the mercy of the nation which has pos- 
sessed itself exclusively of the means of carrying them, and its politics may be 
“influenced by those who command its commerce, 
modities, if once established in another channel, can not be resumed in the mo- 
ment we desire. If we lose the seamen and artisans whem it now occupies, we 
‘lose the present means of marine defense, and time will be requisite to raise up 
others when Re, Sed or losses shall bring home to our feelings the evils of hay- 
ing abandoned them 


I thank the gentleman for making me requote it to get it, and cor- 
rectly, because it only gives emphasis to the idea I intend to present. 
Mr. Jefferson was arguing that the United States was in a condition of 
danger, that it might be attacked, that the United States might suffer 
“injury upon the sea, that the United States might have to protect at sea 
the commerce of its citizens. Therefore, he said, this could only be 
done by possessing a respectable body of citizen seamen, and of artisans 
and establishments in readiness for ship-building. 

We have the establishments (our navy-yards, &c. ) ready for ship-build- 
‘ing. If we have not we ought to make them, if we need them, under 
‘the Constitution of the United States, which says Congress may ‘‘ pro- 

vide and maintain a navy.” We have not the citizen seamen. We 
‘have been told by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] that the 
seamen of England and the United States are both about 90 per cent. 
foreigners to the flags under which they sail. Ifthe gentleman thinks 
‘that Congress should build a navy let him say so and lct this Con, 
so provide. This doctrine uttered here by Jefferson was a mere decane: 
tion that while we were threatened we should “in time of peace pre- 
:pare for war.” That is the whole of it. 

Now a great change—— 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. Will thegentlemanallow meamoment 
just here? It has a much more general signification than the gentle- 
man gives it. It has nothing to do with being threatened with war. 
It speaks of the general policy of the country at all times, whether 
threatened or not. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I beg to read again: 


If particular nations grasp at undue shares (of commerce or carrying), and 
-more especially if they seize on the means of the United States to sonvert them 


e carriage of our own com- 


into aliment for their own strength, and withdraw them entirely from the sup- 
port of those to whom they belong, defensive and protecting measures become 
necessary on the part of the nation whose marine resources are thus invaded, or 
it will be disarmed of its defense, its productions will be at the mercy of the na- 


tion which has itself exclusively of the means of carrying them, and 
its politics may be influenced by those who command its commerce. 


He alluded to the very seizure which the English made about then, 
perhaps after that, because we would trade with the French colonists 
against English prohibition. He alluded to the very measures which 
led up to the war of 1812. 

Now, if that is what we are after, if weare preparing for war, for God’s 
sake let us say so like honest men and go inside the Constitution and 
build our navy. This Congress, Mr. Speaker, will not say so. There 
is now no nation on the earth seizing, attempting to seize, or attempting 
to search our vessels. There is no nation on earth undertaking to take 
any advantage of us, except in that legitimate manner which grows out 
of the possession of cheaper material, choaper labor, and other like sur- 


dings. 

I do not wish to encourage any such idea, that we ought to be pre- 
pared for war. I know it is easy for gentlemen to complain of how 
awkward our situation would be if the whole world were to get mad 
and go to cutting each other’s throatsatonce. My consolation is in two 
propositions: First, that “‘ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof ;”’ 
and, second, that the whole world is not going thus to play the fool. 
I remember a few years ago when I read in Dickens's Household Words, 
‘Let but a single American cotton crop fail, ten million looms would 
cease their busy hum, and two million English mouths would starve for 
lack of food tofeed them.” And yet I lived to see five crops of Southern 
cotton fail to England, and not a mill was closed nor an English babe 
was starved. 

War makes new trades, opens up new channels of thought and enter- 
prise; necessity brings forth inventions. We in the South, without n 
ship, without a shop, without a tool, built vessels that drove your Navy 
like pigeons in fright from the oceans. 

Again I say the world will not so play the fool. That day is past. 
The densely populated countries of Europe, where they crowd each other 
for room, are frequently at war; but mainly because they are ready for 
it at all times. It is that readiness that begets the disposition to war. 
We occupy an entirely different position. We have land enough; we 
have all that we need for one hundred years, and we need not seek for 
more room. For a thousand years we will not seek for conquest unless 
we forget the fundamental principles of our Government. Instead of 
war we stand rather upon that idea so beautifully expressed by a poet: 

Peace greatness becomes; calm power doth guide 
With far more imperial stateliness 

Than all the swords of violence can do, 

And easier gains the end she tends unto. 

Mark how Iemphasize ‘‘ peace’? and ‘‘calm !"’_ If asa mere economic 
proposition you can get cheap ships, allright. The farmer in the West, 
the farmer in the South, will be glad to have relief from any burden 
on the transportation of his products, and will hail with delight any re- 
lief from the oppression which now rests on him by reason of unjust 
transportation laws. But in an economic point of view it is to them 
entire'y immaterial whether the flag that covers the wheat or floats over 
the cotton bears the Stars and Stripes of America or the lion of England. 

Should I grant that politically I feel some degree of anxiety that our 
Government should protect itself, by being ready, from insult and from 
the aggressions which sometimes indiscreet conduct of statesmen might 
bring upon her, yet I would say, as I have said already, do it under the 
Constitution by building a navy for purposes offensive and defensive, 
but not by a sham; not by getting some man’s ship to educate foreigners 
to carry our flag when the purpose is not defense, but-protection of a par- 
ticular interest. 

I beg to say one other word with regard to the legal power asserted 
in this bill. I have not thought very much about it; but from the de- 
cisions which were cited this morning by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BISBEE] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] it is 
apparent that the exact question made in this case has never been be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court has never had the ques- 
tion before it how far a State might tax in opposition to the expressed 
will of Congress that there should not be taxation on ships. I think it 
is perfectly clear, however, from what the gentlemen have said and 
cited, that the Supreme Court would hold that no State's sovereign 
right of taxation could be taken away by the declaration of Congress 
that it should not be exercised on ships. Ido not understand that 
Congress has any right to exempt anything from taxation. I know that 
the Constitution gives it the power to levy taxes, excise duties, and im- 
posts, and declares that all of them except ‘‘taxation”’ shall be ‘‘uni- 
form throughout the United States.’ But the power to tax for her own 
exchequer and the power to forbid Georgia to tax for means to protect 
and educate her people are very different and distinct things. 

The language of the Supreme Court in the decision in 12 Wallace, 
which is quoted in the body of the speech of the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MCLANE] on yesterday, put there, I think, by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr], practically declares what would be 
the opinion of the Supreme Court on this subject. I quote this express 
language in it: 

But ships and vessels owned by individuals and belonging to the commercial 
marine are regarded as the private property of their owners and not as the in- 
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struments or means of the Federal Government, and as such, when viewed as 
property, they are plainly within the taxing power of the States, as they are not 
nad phia from the operation of that power by any express or implied prohi- 
bition contained in the Federal Constitution. 


Now, I grant that there was no question before the court growing out 
of legislation by Congress opposed by legislation of the State; and yet 
there is a declaration of the court that there is no express power or any 
implied power in the Constitution of the United States denying that 
the State may tax a ship, because, being the private property of the 
citizen of the State, its dominion is complete over it when considered as 
property. And if gentlemen are in doubt, as the committee seem to 
have been, about the constitutionality of this section, they should give 
the benefit of the doubt against it not for its exercise. Iam not sure 
that my fears are well grounded, because I have not thought upon this 
matter deliberately. But it seems to me that this may be the entering- 
wedge for a very wide digression from the path which has been trod for 
a hundred years in this country. We have never claimed it by Con- 
gress. Why does it come to be claimed now? 

There is another important factor in all this question. When the 
iron ship began to be built in England to traverse the ecean we began 
to build the iron railway to traverse our continent. We began to go 
to California. Our people found other interests larger to them than 
their shipping interests—their railroads cutting the great farms of the 
South and West. And now we have millions piled up in railroad cars 
and engines which day by day speed across State lines as if they were 
unknown even in geography. 

These engines and cars are under the same clause of the Constitution 
which takes care of foreign trade. They are engaged in interstate com- 
merce. If you can exempt the ship built for one because he trades 
with foreign countries, you may exempt the engines and cars that be- 
long to Gould and Vanderbilt, and perhaps the railroads owned by them 
because they are engaged in interstate commerce. Whata boon it would 
be to the monopolists of this country, instead of going to the States and 
begging them, one by one, to be lenient in taxation, to learn that an 
act of a single Congress signed by a President would forever wipe off the 
burdens of taxation from their shoulders. As this principle seems to 
open the way for that:grand possible harm, I beg.gentlemen to think 
of it deliberately before they vote for such a thing. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Nlinois. I ask the gentleman from Georgia 
before he takes his seat if there is such a thing as interstate commence 
known to the Constitution? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The Constitution names it. I sup- 
pose the Constitution knows what it is talking about. The Supreme 
Court has been familiar with it for years. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I am not talking about the Supreme 
Court. I am talking about the Constitution. I ask the gentleman to 
quote that portion of the Constitution which names it. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I will quote it: 

mgress shall ha wer * * * to regulate i i 
tions and among tan parece States— cients fie Roce ink oa 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. That is not interstate commerce. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Commerce among the States is inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. My dear sir, no. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The gentleman understands that I 
am giving a familiar term for the same thing. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. That ‘‘commerce among the States” 
was the commerce which existed between the States and foreign coun- 
tries at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. It was that com- 
merce which led to the adoption of the Constitution, and hence it-is 
described as ‘‘commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States,” because it was that commerce which the States were trying 
each for itself toregulate and could not do so, and the Federal Govern- 
ment was empowered to regulate the commerce which the States could 
not regulate. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The States undertook to regulate the 
commerce coming within or through their borders, just. as Pennsylvania 
and California did in the cases cited this morning. And this interstate 
commerce is what we mean by commerce among States. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The Supreme Court says that the 
‘commerce among the States” is a matter to be regulated by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Minois. Can there be such a thing as com- 
merce in transitu? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Itis very easy for a gentleman of the 
age, experience, and learning of my friend from Illinois [Mr. SINGLE- 
TON] to ask me questions which I do not know how to answer. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Minois. Very well. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Particularly would I not like to be 
compelled to answer such questions when my time is now limited to 
five minutes. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I simply wanted the gentleman to 
answer that question in order to determine whether he is correct in re- 
gard tothe power of Congress to deprive the States of their present right 
to tax railroad cars and railroad property within the State. The gen- 
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tlemansays that if Co has the power to enact laws exempting ships 
from taxation, it paar ayer laws exempting railroad cars and other 
railroad property from taxation. That proposition I deny, because the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations is expressly given by 
the Constitution to Congress, together with every other power necessary 
to the execution of that power. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. But the same Constitution, in the same 
line, reads, ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations, andamongthe 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.”’ 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Yes, ‘among the several States,” be- 
cause it was there at the time the Constitution was adopted, and it was 
that commerce which the Federal Government was to regulate. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I am not undertaking to decide what 
the law is. I merely said that I was alarmed lest it be so; that is all. 
That is enough to make me pause when one asks me to takea step that 
nobody before ever thought of taking. That it is which gives me pause, 
and will make me yote against this bill, even if there were no other ob- 
jection to its passage. 

[During the delivery of the speech of Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia, the 
following proceedings occurred: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Morry). The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. LADD. Lyield what time he requires to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] to complete his remarks. 

Mr. PAGE. ‘There appears to be some misunderstanding about the 
money that would be allowed under the eighteenth section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Willthe gentleman from Californiaindulge me one 
moment? I understand the gentleman from Maine [Mr. LADD] was 
entitled to the floor, and he desires to yield a portion of his time to the 
gentleman from Georgia that he may complete his argument. I ask 
the gentleman from California to withhold what he was about to state 
until that is done. 

Mr. LADD. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Georgia, or 
so much of it as he requires. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not understand that the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Lapp] is entitled to the floor in his own right for an hour. 

Mr. E MOND, of Georgia. I will only want about two minutes. 

Mr. PAGE. I shall oppsse the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Lapp] 
taking the floor after the two minutes have expired. 

TheSPEAKER protempore. Thegentleman from Maine [Mr. LADD] 
is recognized, and yields to the gentleman from Georgia. How muck 
times does he yield ? 

Mr. PAGE. Before the gentleman from Maine takes the floor in his 
own right I desire to offer an amendment. But I do not want to offer 
it till the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] has concluded. 

Mr. REED I think the recognitions should alternate from one side 
to the other. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia will pro 
ceed. $ 
Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia, then continued and concluded his re 
marks as printed above. ] 

Mr. PAGE. I send now to the Clerk’s desk an amendment, whict 
I ask may be read and considered as pending. I offer this by instruc 
tions of a majority of the Committee on Comm who have been con 
sulted with reference to it, in order that the question may be settled a’ 
once in the minds of the members of this House in to the amoun ` 
of money that would be involved in the eighteenth section of this bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by inserting after the word “rods,” in the fifteenth line of section 18, the 


following: 

s led also, That the amountof drawback paid under this section shall no 

exceed $10 per net ton of admeasurement in the case of a sailing vessel, and $= 
ton in the case of a steamship; and that the entire amountof drawback paic 

n any one year shall not ex the amount of tonnage tax collected in suct 

year. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I desire tosay that this morning I presented at the 
Clerk’s desk, under the order of the House yesterday, a substitute for 
section 18, which involves to some extent the same question as tha 
indicated in the amendment of the gentleman from California, _ 

Mr. LADD. Inow yield ten minutes of my time to my colleague 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED. I can not expect in the time I have to make anything 
like an exhaustive argumenton this subject. My purpose simply is t4 
group together certain facts, which will be admitted on all sides, ir 
order that we may understand what the evil is which we have to remedy 
and what is the remedy which is actually proposed by this bill. 

This bill does not deal with domestic commerce, because domestic o, 
coastwise commerce has thus far taken care of itself. It deals solety 
with foreign commerce, and outside of a few provisions calculated to re 
move burdens from the ship-owner, it relates to the possible building o 
iron ships by American citizens. 

I have listened to the remarks which have been mage, especially by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], with somewhat of surprise. 
In fact, the anxiety of free-traders in regard to commerce is something 
which for my part I can not understand. 

The principle of free tradeis that you should be allowed to buy what 
ever you want in the cheapest market, no matter where that market is, 
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whether it be in this country or in a foreign country, and no matter 
whether it employs our laboring men or employs the laboring men of 
other lands. ‘The doctrine is that if we can get the thing cheaper we 
make a profit, and that it is robbery to prevent us from getting things 
chea; 


Now, if that be true in regard to manufactures it ought to be equally 
true in regard to rtation. If the products of manufacture can 
be brought to this country for less freight in a foreign bottom, there 
would be no occasion, on ee-trade principles, to inquire what flag floats 
at the masthead or what capitalists are gaining the profit of that trans- 
peoi It ought on free-trade principles to be enough to say that 

is cheaper than we can do it; therefore we ought to let them do it. 
How anybody professing the principles of the gentleman from New York 
can reconcile it with his consistency to be anxious about transporting 
goods ourselves when somebody else can do it at a less rate I fail to 

end. 

ut I will tell you why in my judgment it is desirable for us to have 
a commerce. It is use we are not a combination of traders; it is 
because we are a nation; and we must fit ourselves as a nation for the 
contingencies of life. Among those contingenciesis war. Every nation 
must be prepared for war. Not as my friend from Georgia [Mr. HAM- 
MOND] says, with armaments, for, as hesaid amoment before in the self- 
same speech, those very armaments are liable to precipitate war. But 
nation must be prepared to get ready for war. This is to be ac- 
complished not by having an enormous navy, but by having the capa- 
bility of building an enormous navy promptly when required. Here 
you have the protection which the gentleman from Georgia wants, with 
an absence of the danger he deplores, and which I deplore with him. 
I believe with him that the only blessed time for this world will be 
when the sword is beaten into the plowshare and the spear into the 
pruning-hook, and there shall be war on earth nomore. But we must 
take mankind as we find them; we must take the world as it is; we must 
keep ourselves in such a position that we may be ready to repel nations 
that attack us. That is the reason we need a commerce; thatis why we 

need to have sailors and ships. 

But perhaps some one will say, “‘ Why not buy your ships already 
made?” The answer to that is that when we need war-shipsit may be 
at the moment we are at war with the very nation from which we have 
been buying our ships. We must have ship-yards; we must have plants 
in those ship-yards; we must so encourage ship-building that when war 
comes we shall be ready and equipped within ourselves. 

Let me illustrate this question still further in the line of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND]. He says that the 
South built the Merrimac, which ran into and overthrew our fleet. 
That may be true; I accept his statement for the purposes of this ar- 
gument, but they only did that ina single instance. Had they pos- 
sessed within their borders the capability of furnishing the munitions 
of war, I am very much afraid that this House would have not been 
adorned by the presence of my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The gentlemanismistaken. He was 
there as a quartermaster; but I was not there at all, [Laughter. ] 

Mr. REED. Well, I was not there at all. The gentlemen need not 
be the least bit afraid. I never was under fire any more than he was; 
I was as safe during the war ashe himself. [Laughter.] 

The doctrine I am at this moment arguing is put forth in the letest 
history of the Southern States, the author of which declares that among 
the disadvantages which those States had to contend against in the late 
war was that when the munitions of war which they bought abroad 
were exhausted and a cordon of ships surrounded their ports and the 
Northern armies swung across their country, they were beaten because 
they had not the materials for manufacturing the articles suitable for 
carrying on the war. 

I say—and it is no discredit to them to say—that a smaller number 
of people, less brave than they, have maintained their independence 
sa mays ERE OES than they had to meet, and it was because they 
were cient untd themselves. In the North we had manufactures 
of all kinds; we were ready to make munitions of war; we could doit; 
our people lost not a momentof employment. The war rather increased 
than limited our manufactures and our prosperity. I say that the very 
example which my friend from Georgia presents is an argument on our 
side. We ought to bein a condition to build our own war vessels. 

What is this proposition for free ships? It militates against every 
proper principle. Free ships! Why, sir, is there anything else that is 
admitted into this country free of duty? If not one other manufactured 
thing is admitted free of duty, why should ships be soadmitted? The 
difficulty with the shipping trade to-day is that citizens of the United 
States can make more money in some other business. Now, if you want 
commerce you must pay for it; you must pay for starting it; you must 
pay to put it on its feet. That costs something. Gentlemen rap 
either to be willing to step up and pay what is necessary to start thi 
business, or else they ought forever to hold their peace about it. Let 
them not clamor one moment that we must have commerce, and the 
next moment say, ‘‘ We will never consent to pay the price forit.” Do 
not demand a thing and then refuse the indispensable means of secur- 


ing that thing. 


What is this bill? Itisverysimple. It-removes from wooden ships 
certain onerous duties, like the three months’ extra wages in foreign 
ports; and when perfected by the amendments it will give builders of 
iron ships a drawback which will enable them to build ships in this 
country, and com with theships builtin England. But the nation’s 
interest is in this—that it will cause to be built ship-yards so well 
equipped that if we should ever be in danger of war we shall have the 
means of building ships at once. Asa matter of mere economy it is 
at to-day to give to these ship-builders this necessary drawback to 
enable them to make good ships than it is to build a vast navy and keep 
iton theseas. Toso encourageiron-ship building in this country that we 
may order a navy when we require it is greater economy than to build 
a navy and keep it afloat for the indefinite number of years during which 
we shall never want it. 

These considerations are general. I refrain from going any more into 
particulars; but I do feel that this question ought to be understood upon 
a proper basis. It ought to be understood t we are adopting these 
measures as a nation, not as an agglomeration of traders. We are do- 
ing it as a people. We are not doing it primarily asa matter of money- 
making, although we believe that when American ingenuity is fairly 
directed toward this end, and American manufactures duly encouraged, 
we shall after a proper period be able to compete pari passu with the 
nations of the world. 

Mr. LADD. I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. SPEER]. 

Mr. SPEER. Mr. Speaker, my honorable colleague [Mr. HAMMOND], 
who referred to the language of Jefferson on this subject, has not, I 
think, read the entire from which he quoted with the care it 
porn ies x Lan bard willing ue oe friends e this oe should be 

eprived o weight ly belonging to the authority of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. I contend that his langaage did not, asinsisted ‘ell colleague, 
allude to the immediate presence of the war of 1812, or to the Navy, 
but to a precise condition of affairs such as that under which this coun- 
try now suffers. 

Referring to that nation whose marine resources may be invaded by 
other nations which grasp at an undue share of commerce or the carry- 
ing trade, Mr. Jefferson says : 

Its productions will be at mere hi 
Beh sx pry i veh was rac A a naon ich has possessed itself 

Carrying what? The productions of the nation. Then certainly the 
nation carrying the productions is not at war with the nation whose 
productions it carries. Az 

And its politics may be influenced by those who command its commerce, 

Just, for instance, as the politics of this country possibly may be in- 

fluenced by the demands and arguments of the British interests, who 

our freights in order that the production of the American ship- 
builder and American ship-owner shall be stricken down that the Brit- 
ish may maintain the monopoly. 

The carriage of our own commodities, if once established in another channel, 
can not bo resumed in the moment we desire. If we lose the seamen and arti- 
sans whom it now occupies we lose the present means of marine defense, and 


time will be requisite to raise up others, when disgrace or losses shall bring home 
to our feelings the evils of having abandoned them. 


This, sir, was the of Jefferson ; and he foretold as if by 
foreknowledge the national troubles which this measure is to avoid. 

But we need not depend alone on the opinion of Jefferson. Madison 
and Washington have spoken contemporaneously with him in similar 
terms, and the British historian Alison, in describing the war of 1812, 
which began thirteen years after this report of Mr. Jefferson, declares 
that one of the greatest resources of the American Navy was the fact 
that the trained and skilled seamen might be drawn at will from the 
immense numberof our merchant marine. We were mainly victoriousin 
sea fights in that war. Now we have no such merchant marine, and 
gentlemen see that the Government itself is reduced to the humiliating 
necessity of establishing school-ships and enlisting apprentices in order 
to train from the g seamen for our Navy. 

Why is it true, Mr. Speaker, that a ship can be built cheaper in Great 
Britain than in thiscountry? We have abounding ores, we haye an 
abundance of materials, our transportation is cheaper, we have as fine 
mechanical appliance, we have as great ingenuity; then why isit? It 
is because the British laborer is content to work for 60 per cent. less 
than the laborer engaged in American ship-building. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] took a comprehensive view of the subject 
in his speech yesterday. He will avoid the difficulty. He wishes to 
reduce the entire schedule of taxation, and thus break down the price 
of commodities so that the purchasing power of the wage of the Ameri- 
can laborer will be as greatas that of the British laborer. Now, sir, this 
is scarcely feasible. The difference in the purchasing power of the wage 
of the American laborer is now only 15 per cent. less than that of the 
British, according to the report of the bureau of labor of Massachusetts, 
while the difference in wages is 60 per cent., and therefore the Ameri- 
can laborer has 45 per cent. advantage over the British laborer, and the 
British builder 45 per cent. advantage over the American builder. And 
for my part I wish to see the American laborer keep the advantage. 
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The logic of the gentleman from Texas and those who think with him 
is that the American workman gets too many dollars, wears too many 
good cl eats too much nutritious food; that his wife wears a bon- 
net which perhaps is too ornate, and his little children go to school in 
clothes too warm, and perhaps are too well educated. 

I repeat, sir, I am glad the American laborer has those advantages, 
and I would be interested to see the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REA- 
GAN] go before an audience of laboring men and argue and admit, as 
he did yesterday, that there must be a nominal reduction in the wages 
of American labor in order to er aie oe sta be diouli to 
satisfy that thinking auditory o: ing men a nomina uc- 
tion is not a real reduction. And the mechanic and laborer will be apt 
to conclude that the comprehensive scheme in the reduction of the 

ices of commodities contemplated by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 

GAN] will fail somewhere, and while admitting free ships will 
certainly strike down at one blow the wages of the American laboring 
classes and deprive their families of comfort and their old age of shel- 
ter and home. i 

Bat there is another reason why this free-ship clause should not be 
adopted. It makes our country absolutely dependent on other coun- 
rears EA bun DET eaves by teow wits taeste Dos ts, 

ing to the iven by Ww t 
4 restore our merchant sanh to what it should be. Suppose that 
money should be expended in Great Britain. Can westand the drain, 
to begin with? It is a loss to that extent to America. 2 

We should not consider merely the interests of theship-owner. We 
should legislate and think for all. What is the wealth of the country 
and in what doesit consist? It consists in what remains after the coun- 
try has subsisted. If an American owner in this country buys from an 
American ship-builder he pays perhaps 15 per cent. more for his ship, 
but 85 percent, remainstohimandall to his country. If he buys from 
a British ship-builder he pays 15 per cent. less for his ship, but 85 per 
cent. is lost to thecountry. Itis our policy, therefore, while looking to 
the interest of the ship-owner to look likewise to the interest of the ship- 
builder, but above all to look to and carefully guard the interest of the 
American laboring man, whose wages, whose skill and brain and muscle 
are 90 per cent. of the cost of these shi 

Our products are carried now in fo bottoms. Suppose the cloud 
of war which is almost ee, hanging frie a nations cul- 
minates and bursts, and Russia, Germany, a ly, France, or 
England are involved in war, theirnavies will sweep theseas. Our prod- 
ucts being carried in the bottoms of these countries, will they not be 
subject to capture by their privateersmen or by their men of war? We 
will find when our great lines of railroad terminating at our sea-ports 
have carried the grain and meat of the West and the cotton of the South 
and placed them in foreign ships lying at our wharves, a little outside 
the bar there will be seen a cruiser under a foreign and belligerent flag 
waiting tosink or burn the ships of the nation carrying our goods, and 
with it sink or burn our products. 

No, sir; we should have a merchant marine of our own. We should 
be independent in fact aswell asin name. The flag of our country 
should float, as it once floated, in every sea at the masthead of ourown 
vessels, and that should be the ambition and desire of every man who 
feels a pride in the name American. 

And besides this, Mr. Speaker, one other thought. Our merchant 
marine is the nursery of our seamen. On our merchant marine de- 
pends our Navy. They go down together pari passu. Our merchant 
marine has down. Our navy is a collection of rotten hulks, and 
to-day America with all of its greatness is liable to insult upon the sea 
or in its harbors by the very smallest maritime power of Europe, or even 
of the South American republics, without the means of resenting it. 
Build up our merchant marine and you necessarily build up the Navy. 
Build up the Navy and the name of America will be respected wherever 
its tall masts and swift prows bear the flag of our country. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. Speaker, the question of the restoration of our mer- 
chant marine to its once proud position is a question of the very highest 
and most vital importance. If Iam able to understand the drift of the 
debste in this House there is no difference in the minds of men as to 
the necessity for this. All agree that we need to restore our marine. 
The only difference of opinion is as to the mode of doing it. And per- 
haps it is wise that we should differ. 

Can we afford longer to delay the consideration of this important ques- 
tion? Can we afford to allow our commerce to run down from 82 per 
cent. in 1840 to 15 per cent. in our own bottoms in the present year? 
Have the gentlemen who have been interested in this debate though 
for a moment as to whom we are fighting in this great contest for the 
carrying trade of the ocean? Weare fighting a power, gentlemen, that 
defeated and destroyed the power of Spain when the eastern section of 
our country was first settled. Weare fighting a power that threw every 
obstacle in the way of our progress while we were colonies. We are 
fighting for the dominion of the ocean against a power that has taken at 
all times every advantage of our mistakes. Ah, gentlemen, they take 
advantage of our mistakes as they took ———— of the first prosperity 
we had, when our country to flourish we had acquired Cali- 


fornia. You all remember that our war with Mexico and the aequisi- 


tion of California brought about the invention of the clipper ship. 
England immediately repealed her laws and admitted our clipper ships 
under her register; and the clipper ships we built were to be the models 
of the steamers which she runs to-day, and which ply to every port in 
the known world. She has taken advantage of everything that we 
did in the way of improvement, and has taken advantage, as I have said, 
also of our mistakes, Her history for the last twenty years, if one had 
to record it, would be found to be one of prudence and wisdom in the 
management of her affairs, while ours for the same period is a history 
of mistakes and blunders repeated. 

Now, gentlemen, we need this commerce. The West needs it; the 
South needs it. There is no use to talk in this enlightened age about 
any class or section of the country that can do without ocean commerce. 
Itis essential for the life of all sections. Gentlemen talkof war. Why, 
gentlemen, our merchant marine is the nursery of our Navy, and fora 
navy we have nothing. It was the old theory of the Democratic party 
to nurse and protect the American marine and enco our sailors and 
to encourage our fisheries. Why, in 1819 what did the Democratic 
pey do? They passed a law giving a bounty to every fisherman who 

a given number of men in his employment to go upon the ocean; 
and this bounty was retained in the interest of that industry until it 
had become a ishing and important branch of our trade. 

I am afraid only that this bill will not accomplish the object it is de- 
signed to effect. I have my fears and they come from this: I know 
the force of capital. I know what broke down our shipping in the 
past. You gentlemen may not believe me—for it is a part of your poli- 
tics wee wets Se es Pad u a pee the great commercial 
panic that sprung your i i on here that gave the shi 
builders their deathblow. Let aie illustrate briefly. á 3 

A friend of mine in 1868 built and owned a ship. At the same time 
he could have invested in your Government bonds that would have 
paid 6 per cent. free of taxation. He kept the ship for three years, 
paying 3 per cent. local taxation. She earned nothing and he was finally 
forced to sell the ship in Europe and put his money in 6 per cent. 
bonds. They appreciated at the rate of 2 per cent. a year. Iam afraid, 
sir, that we have not the capital necessary to build up this shipping in- 
terest again. We have the industry, we have the muscle, but we have 
not the capital. England has the capital, and this is one of the great 
reasons why this bill will not accomplish the object designed. If we 
had the capital and if we could loan our ship-builders money at 3 per 
cent., and insure them that it would be continued for such time as they 
needed it, we could protect our commerce and it would again flourish 
upon the ocean. Butas long as we have this system of funding and 
refunding and cheating and gouging, playing tricks upon one another 
here for the purpose of making one man rich and another poor, there 
is no use to talk about ingourcommerce. ‘The real foundation ot 
our commerce is alow rate ofinterestand the bone and muscle that ex- 
ists upon our Atlantic coast. 

What destroyed our commerce upon the ocean? 

Iam not going intoa long argument to show what destroyed our com- 
merce; but there are some points from which no man can get away 
from. We, in this country, have failed to say tocommercial men, ‘‘ We 
will pass laws and we willsupport a system which will eventuatein the 
perpetuity of our ocean commerce.” We have directed our attention 
to building immense lines of railroad; we have directed our attention 
to building up monopolies by high tariffs. Gentlemen, it is not the 
high-tariff principle that will make a commercial nation; not much. 
The basis of a commercial nation is those laws und those enactments 
that will make all classes flourishand prosper. We can with our pres- 
ent debt have a tariff high enough. Weare obliged for the next twenty 
or thirty years to have atariff high enough. And when we havea tariff 
for revenue we can have a tariff giving incidental protection and every 
interest in this country will be sufficiently protected. 

Let us then adopt a wise and conservative course. Letus encourage 
the trade with South America. We cannot compete with England on 
the Atlantic for the next twenty years. It would *be very surprising 
if we could; but we can open trade with South America and Mexico. 
We can continue our Pacific trade around the world. We can restore 
our ocean commerce. But we have got to do it upon the true princi- 
ple of supporting and protecting our labor and by a low rate of interest. 

The trouble with our legislation on this subject has been the ‘‘ teeter- 
ag agen" We have nothing stable. 

me read toyousomething that will illustrate another great cause of 
the decline of our ocean commerce: In 1869 the Suez Canal was opened. 
We had at that time a very extensive commerce with China and with 
India around the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. The Suez Canal 
was opened in 1869, and that canal shortened the distance and took the 
place of one-half of our eastern tonnage. Let me read: During the 
first two years of the opening of the Suez Canal, to December 31, 1874, 
there through it 4,781 vessels of 6,643,363 tons; of which 2,583 
entered from the Mediterranean and 2,193 from the Red Sea. Of these 
3,286 were British, 394 were French, 281 Austrian, 235 Italian, 121 
Ottoman, 109 Dutch, 85 Egyptian, 83 German, 61 Spanish, and the 
remainder of other nationalities, only 8 being American. Eight Amer- 
ican ships passed through the Suez Canal and 3,300 British vessels, 
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You now see how a large part of our commerce was displaced by steam- 
ers. Formerly sailing vessels could do that business, and did it with 
China and the Indian Ocean. When the Suez Canal was opened our 
trade all came to the Red Sea, passed through that canal by steamer, and 
reached Great Britain and the rest of the world. 

There are several other causes that led to the reduction of our com- 
merce. We ought notto be disco . The reportof the minority of 
your committee is discouraging indeed. But, gentlemen, we ought not 
to be discouraged. Had we kept up with the times, had we adopted 
new machinery when the propeller was invented, had we not been at 
war, had we not been talking about slavery, had not our politicians 
eccupied themselves with inciting the North against the South, and 
vice versa, had it not been for that great struggle that commenced in 
1856 when the Whig party went down—had it not been forall this, we 
should have known what steam was doing and we should have prepared 
ourselves to have met the improvements of the world. Being thus oc- 
cupied, England came in; and you see the result? 

Now let me state a fact. When we subsidized what is called the 
Collins line of steamers from New York there was such a difference in 
freights that every ton of goods carried in those steamers could now be 
carried for four-tenths of what it then cost. How is that? The British 
ship owners adopted the new machinery and the propeller and they 
saved in coal, and when they saved in coal they got larger freighting 
capacity ina ship. For instance, if it took fifty tons of coal less to run 
one steamer than another the space that would have been occupied by 
those fifty tons could be occupied by freight. 

The real secret of the success of England in commerce upon the 
ocean has been her cheapening of the material that carries the freight- 
age—nothing more and nothing less. Part of the reason that we have 
not equaled England in commerce is this: we had no capital to do it. 
Why, every man knows in the East, if you do not knowit in the West, 
that we sold our ships and sold our yards for a6 per cent. bond and hid 
it away, expecting to keep it until the day of want. The bond was not 
taxed; and Yankees understood what that meant, because we paid 24 
or 3 per cent. local taxation. Now Massachusetts has abolished the local 
tax on shipping. 

Eight years ago I made the statement in the newspapers that no ship 
could live in the United States registered in Maine, because our local tax 
killed the earnings and killed the ship. I was taken up by a Philadel- 
phia paper and asked where I got my authority. I made this reply: 
The Englishman pays no tax at all in dull times. There may bea 
period of five years of hard times in England when the ships of the 
merchant of England pays no tax. When itisa hard year and he makes 
nothing he pays notax. The man owninga hundred ships pays not one 
cent if he makes nothing with them; he goes to the assessor and is al- 
lowed to make out a schedule, and he says, ‘‘on the whole, my ships 
have earned nothing,’’ and he pays nothing, having no income. 

But how is it here? He pays 2} to 3 per cent. local taxation. That 
is enough to kill any industry in this country, and every man knows it. 
The real industry of New England for the last hundred years has never 
earned more than 3 per cent. per annum; and how in God’s name can a 
people under those circumstances pay 3 per cent. local tax ? 

Gentlemen talk about the constitutionality of this bill now pending 
before the House; about the right of taxing shipping by the States. 
Why should our shipping be taxed? We meet an English ship upon 
the ocean, side by side, the one is taxed and the other is not taxed. I 
believe the Supreme Court will decide that every ton of shipping en- 
gaged in the foreign trade may be exempted by the United States from 
taxation; or if possibly they decide otherwise, then an appeal can be 
made to theStates. I understand New York, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania have already adopted this principle. When we were subsi- 
dizing railroads and when our banks were d ing 25 per cent. divi- 
dends where in God’s name could you find fools to buy ships? No, 
gentlemen; shipping is anindustry thatis founded on economy. Ithas 
been brought up toitspresent height by the vigorous Anglo-Saxon blood 
which, wherever it has been planted it has been a success upon the 
ocean. 


We want to make no encroachments on the South oron the West. We 
want to stand in the front rank of nations and build up the commerce 
of the country, so that when perchance war and trouble come upon us 
you will find us as you found us in the war of 1812, prepared for the con- 
flict, when Massachusetts and the other New England States furnished the 
material with which we whipped John Bull on the ocean, the only place 
where we ever did whip him. 

Can we afford now, when our commerce has run down to 15 per cent. 
of what it was, to talk hour in and hour out about whether or not the 
court will decide this bill to be constitutional? We have a duty to per- 
form to our country. As we extend west, as we add to our num 
and our strength, every year calls upon us to nurse, protect and pre- 
serve that marine which is our only safety in time of trouble. 

Mr. PAGE. I understand that the gentleman from California, my 
colleague [Mr. ROSECRANS], desires thirty minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] desires twenty minutes. Then, 
after the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] shall have con- 
«iuded his remarks, I propose to close the general debate in ten or fif- 


teen minutes, and at the end of that time to ask that the further con- 
sideration of this bill be under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I will yield for a moment to my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. MCLANE]. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. I merely wish to say that my reference 
to the report of Mr. Jefferson was to the original text, and not to any 
testimony taken before the committee. I referred to Mr. Jefferson’s 
commercial report to Congress in response to a resolution of Congress. 
It was prepared in 1792, and sent to Congress in the early part of 1793. 
The argument which I made, and the conclusions which I presented to 
the House, were founded upon the text of that report of Mr. Jefferson, 
not upon any testimony before the committee. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to present to the House a 
few of the reasons why I shall support the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, with certain amendments which have already been sent up. 
In the few remarks which I propose to make I do not intend to enter 
into a general discussion of the bill. 

From the report of that committee it would seem that a great nation, 
consisting of over fifty millions of people, has a commerce which is de- 
cadent, and that that decadence has run through a course of years, and 
has now reached a point so low as to excite the alarm and apprehen- 
se all classes of our citizens. 

ifty millions of people in this country are engaged principally in 
production. Nearly 80 per cent. of that production is agricultural. The 
valug of the products of labor depends largely upon the question of 
transportation. Our problem to-day respects that portion of the products 
of labor which is to be transported to foreign countries. The question 
we are confronted with is, Shall we own the transportation or shall it 
be owned by foreign nations? 

It seems to be conceded on all hands that when the cost of that trans- 
portation amounts to between one hundred and one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars only, as it is at present, the question is of some im- 
portance to the laborers of this country, to the workers and to the pro- 
ducers, as to who shall have that money. The general sentiment seems 
to be that $100,000,000 distributed among those who transport and those 
who own the material to be transported would be a large addition to the 
income of our country. 

I notice a general concurrence of sentiment on the part of most of the 
members of this body, at least those who have spoken upon this sub- 
ject, that the first duty of Congress toward the country is to remove 
such restrictions as it can which now prevent American citizens from 
entering into foreign commerce. Consequently there is a general con- 
currence in the propriety of seventeen sections of this bill. 

But when it comes to the eighteenth section, by which further en- 
couragement is proposed to be given, there isa divergence of sentiment. 
My honorable friend from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] says that in the pres- 
ent condition of this country the eighteenth section would impose bur- 
dens upon labor, already inan unhealthy condition—labor which is em- 
ployed in manufacturing processes at prices which are artificial and due 
to stimulation. And he regrets that this bill seems to propose to con- 
tinue that system and to place additional labor on stilts, that is, the 
labor employed in building vessels. 

The report of the committee has shown the House thatit is not alone 
the men who own the capital nor the men who own the tools and the 
buildings and the yards necessary for the construction of ships who are 
the beneficiaries in this business of constructing ships. There are from 
thirty to forty different trades and occupations, all of which, with the 
labor employed in them, are partakers in the benefits, if there are any, 
of this great business. Therefore it is not solely a questionof building 
up capital, but of providing additional occupation and remuneration for 
artisans and laborers. 

With proper restrictions, with the amendments which have already 
been indicated, I shall support the eighteenth section of this bill. I 
shall vote for it in the interest of labor. I believe that the building up 
of an American commercial marine is in the interest of labor. IfI did 
not believe it was in the interest of labor I would not vote for it. 

As long as production goes on in this country, capital and labor will 
concur; they are concurrent factors in production. But they are com- 
petitors for the division of the profits, and in that competition labor in 
this country has always been behindhand and is behindhand now. 

The value of the products of labor is so affected and controlled by 
the rates of transportation that anything which can be done in reason 
to build up and insure abundant rtation is in the interest of labor. 

Where will all the products of our labor in excess of what is consumed 
in thiscountry find a marketin the years to come? We have a laboring 
population pouring into this country annually at the rate of from four 
hundred to five hundred thousand adults, capable of earning more than 
they can consume. Whatever they can earn more than they can con- 
sume must find a market somewhere. 

It is a fact that our domestic market amounts to about 85 per cent. 
of what we produce in this country; the rest we have to sell abroad as 
surplus, or we must suffer the loss of it. I do not see anything more 
reasonable than to look at the interests which the wee classes 
have in organizing cheap transportation. I can not see how by passing 
this bill, with proper amendments, we skall diminish the chances of 
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cheap transportation abroad. On the contrary, I can see how we shall 
increase them somewhat, and how by these means we shall pay the 
insurance which we would willingly pay upon a future.* Upon what 
future? Why, sir, if any other nation owns the means of transporting 
what we sell abroad—$400,000,000 or $500,000,000 worth, $600, 000,000 
or $700,000,000 worth, sometimes $800,000,000 or $900,000,000 worth 
—then, in case of angry disputes with that nation, we are subject to 
all the contingencies ofits being able to dictate terms about interest 
and settlements involved on account of its control of our commerce; 
and should the disputes lead to war our exportation would be suspended 
and eur commerce abroad be at its mercy. 

If there were nothing else to be considered, if the question of earnings 
were left out of the case, this is no small consideration. But we are 
not only subject to the control which the ownership of the means of 
transportation gives to another nation with respect to these large inter- 
ests. The immense capital which controls these interests can also in- 
tervene to secure legislation adverse to the interests of production. We 
want to be insured against all that. Therefore it seems to me we can 
afford to make some small annual sacrifices in order to have increased 
certainty of cheap transportation and to have the control of a portion at 
least of the transportation in our own hands, so that if a war should 
arise we can not be shut out from our accustomed markets. 

Some of my friends, who know that I consider the protective principle 
per se as the simple principle of ing the propig of one man to 
another by law, wonder how it is that I do not adopt the opposite ex- 
treme and hold that free trade, as it iscalled, is the panacea for the evils 
of the world. Ido not believe that the doctrine of protection per se 
can be defended by anybody; and in point of fact its advocates never do 
defend it as a principle; they simply defend it in view of certain local 
and peculiar circumstances which require it, that labor may be developed 
and made prosperous. Development of labor, not protection, is the end 
which justifies what otherwise would be unjustifiable. In the same 
way the doctrine of free trade can not be successfully attacked except 
by an argument based on the special circumstances of a people at a given 
time and place. What is free trade per se? It is the surrender of the 
weak to the strong. That is not the ordinary definition of it; butthat 
in the last analysis is the effect of the doctrine when applied without 
reference to the peculiar circumstances of a particular nation. Those 
circumstances are such as make protection necessary for the develop- 
ment of productive labor. That is what justifies departure from the 
principles of free trade. 

I take the ground that the legislation which is best for any country 
is that, all other things being equal, which evokes the largest amount 
of productive industry.. On that ground I say, as we are in the habit 
of looking at questions in this House with reference to protection on the 
one hand or free trade on the other, I am not bound by either of those 
principles. If this matter were to be decided without reference to the 
great national question involved—to which I was delighted to hear my 
friend from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE] allude so well and forcibly yes- 
terday—if this were to be discussed simply as a question of the annual 
division of profits between capital and labor, I would not be bound to 
oppose this bill because I favor what in general terms is called free 
trade, nor would I be bound to vote for it because I favor protection. 

I am neither a protectionist nor a free-trader. I believe in such leg- 
islation as will make the industry of the country most productive. I 
believe that between capital and labor there has to be añ annual di- 
vision of the profits of production; that labor competes with capital for 
its share of those profits; that labor is relatively the weaker of the two, 
and therefore relatively the one to be protected all the time by Govern- 
ment, the true object and duty of which is not to surrender the weak 
to be devoured by the strong nor to subordinate the strong to the weak, 
but to protect the weak against the strongand to do justice to the latter. 
Hence the primary aim of government should be to see that labor is 
properly cared for. It is upon this ground that I would undertake by 
wise legislation to educate the people who can create your commercial 
marine and make it available in that profitable manner to which I have 
alluded. At the same time it should be remembered that we are pre- 
paring for the contingency of a foreign war. The millenium will proba- 
bly never arrive duringour time. Therefore we must be prepared: and 
as the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] has well said, the best and 
cheapest preparation, the one that imposes the least burden upon labor, 
is that preparation which creates great workshops, which provides ma- 
chinery and tools suitable to the manufacture of vessels of war or ves- 
sels of commerce, which p these materials so that they cost the 
people very little, and hasthem all ready so that in time of need we may 
be able to create a military marine, a war marine, on short notice. In 
the same way, by promoting foreign commerce and increasing the num- 
ber of our young men who learn to become sailors and ship-masters, we 
shall prepare the material for an American navy in time of war, pre- 
pare it at a cheap rate, and keep it employed so as to be earning some- 
thing. For this reason alone this bill ought to be supported. 

Mr. Speaker, our experience in life furnishes us with that which ought 
to guide us as a nation in the management of our affairs. Wise com- 
munities bring within their body the mechanics and the professional 
men they need and educate them to followin the footsteps of those who 
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come as pioneers. This is the system of apprenticeship. You can not 
be provided with the things necessary to make a community prosperous 
without going to some antecedent expense. Dowe by this bill propose 
to-day to do anything more than follow this same principle of prudence 
by a little antecedent expense on the part of this nation, levied on the 
body of the people and the labor of the country, albeit, as at first ap- 
pears, without return? Even if there were no direct return, I say that 
this object of building up new and highly important industries, and 
preparing to manage its own affairs will justify our nation in such an 
expenditure as a matter of prudence for the benefit of the producer. I 
can: not see, therefore, why this bill should be objected to as another 
great protective measure. It may seem obnoxious to this objection at 
the first blush, but on examination the objections give way to the wiser 
and more considerate policy of securing for ourselves the carrying of a 
large portion at least of our foreign trade, now so large and bound to 
increase for all time to come. 

I think the interest of millions of people in this country engaged 
in production and sharing the commerce of the world, which last year 
amounted to nearly $1,500,000, demands something of this kind at our 


hands. 

Mr. ROBESON. Nearly $1,600,000. ° 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Andit will continue to grow and the interest of 
this country in it will increase. It is at present sufficient to warrant 
ay sete called for by this bill, which I hope will be passed at an 
early day. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, while it is true that the American 
people, in the main, are interested in the productive industries of their 
own country, it would be impossible that a people occupying a country 
teeming with all the productions of field and shop, of mine and forest, 
and washed by the waves of the two great oceans, should not desire 
strongly to participate largely in the commerce and carrying trade of the 
world. And in the past, as in the present, it has been the conviction of 
all considerate men that ship-building, that instrument and agency of 
the commerce of the world and of the intercourse between the nations, 
should not be neglected. The im of this industry has never 
been overlooked. It has been the policy, therefore, of the people of 
the United States for more than a century to encourage in a large de- 
gree the building of ships. That policy is especially seen in the old- 
time and unreyised and permanent legislation which limits the vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade to those constructed in the United 
States; and it is a policy which has been approved by the wise and con- 
siderate statesmen of past generations. - 

And for my own part, sir, I am compelled to regard it a wise policy 
which ought not to be disturbed. It is in harmony with the common 
interests of our people, aud a measure of public safety. This coast- 
wise trade is widespread and international in its proportions, for such 
is the magnitude of our country that its coastwise trade assumes the pro- 
portions of a foreign commerce. The commerce which controls our 
vast coasts on two oceans, and passes from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean around the continent, is equal in its magnitude to the trade which 
passes between many other great and prosperous nations. This grand 
coastwise trade, embracing the commerce of the great lakes of the 
north and the great inland rivers, is of itself enough to build up a com- 
mercial navy, and in the years which have gone by the ships engaged 
in that immense trade have been confined to those built in the United 
States. Such has keen our policy in the past, and such it will be in 
the future. 

So, then, Mr. Speaker, having in this country from the beginning built 
the ships which have been in carrying on our extended coast- 
wise commerce, we are not in the condition of a people entering upon 
the policy of ship-building and seeking for methods to encourage it. 
We havealready an established policy, which has founded ship-yardsin 
every region fayorable to the building of ships. Under the protection 
of our domestic commercial policy, ship-yards have existed and flourished 
under all conditions and now exist and flourish. This policy maintains 
ship-yards sufficient to meet every possible emergency of war, sapple- 
mented by the extensive navy-yards of the United States. This en- 
couragement of ship-building for the domestic trade is for the benefit 
of all our people, for it is a measure of national safety and secures to 
our own people the control of their domestic commerce. 

The magnitude of this commerce which is confined to the ships and 
vessels built in the United States is seen in the fact that in 1882 it em- 
ployed vessels of the aggregate tonnage of 2,873,638 tons, an increase 
of 227,627 tons over the preceding year. Here is our safety as a mari- 
time power: Ship-yards, transports, skilled workmen and sailors for 
every emergency. : 

We are told that the pending bill is designed to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States. How does it promote commerce? 
How does it encourage or enlarge the commerce of the United States? 
Ships are but the instruments of commerce. There is now and has 
always been an active competition for the carrying of the products of 
one people to another, an active, jostling competition among ships for 
the freights of tiie world, and always will be. The commerce of the 
United States, with their more than 50,000,000 of people, and with 
countless, varied, and flourishing industries and vast productions, hap- 
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pily does not depend upon the accident of whethership-building orship- 
owning is profitable to our capitalists or not. Our commerce is a part 
of the commerce of the world and the citizens of all maritime nations 
seek the fruits ofour labor. No ship-building encouraged by subsidies 
can promote or increase the magnitude of our commerce. 

This bill in effect, Mr. Speaker, proposes to promote by subsidies a 
single private industry—not commerce, but the building of ships, in- 
struments of commerce. Does it propose to promote the building of 
ships to carry the products of America abroad? Is that its design? 
We have ships aggregating 1,259,492 of tonnage, floating the flag of the 
United States, engaged in foreign commerce, engaged in commerce with 
other nations. Do they transport your products abroad? They are 
engaged in the common carrying trade of the world wherever the best 
cargoes are offered. Ships built under this subsidy system would not 
be identified with our commerce or carry our products to the markets 


of the world, unless we paid the best freights. With them it is but a |’ 


question of pecuniary profit. This bill proposes to encourage a single 
porate industry engaged in the building of ships by free gifts from the 

ury, and not to promete American commerce. A subsidy for the 
building of ships for the foreign trade with 1,259,492 tonnage unsub- 
sidized on the ocean and iron-ship building in active progress! 

In order to give this Special industry encouragement it is proposed to 

rive a bonus to those engaged in ship-building—to the capitalist wish- 
mg 2 ship—eqnal to the duty imposed upon the materials, whether of 
iron, wood, or other material which enter into the construction of the 
ship. How would that operate? Take, for instance, wooden ships—I 
see the gentleman from Maine gives me his attention—suppose we pay 
a subsidy for the building of wooden ships. Thirteen years ago, when 
wooden ships were still being built, exclusively, this House made a 
special effort to encer upon the policy of encouraging the building of iron 
ships as well as wooden by a system of subsidies like that which is now 
suggested, only a little more modest, but it failed. What is the testi- 
mony on the subject of wooden ships? Ishall quote from the testimony 
taken by this joint committee, as I presume the committee brought 
before it the wisest and most experienced experts in the ship-building 
industry, and here I find the testimony of John Codman, of New York, 
a gentleman well known as extensively identified with shipping inter- 
ests. He testifies as follows: 

Your first question is: Biy can not this country build iron, steel, or wooden 
Area = 1 and as cheaply as they are built in Scotland, England, or other 
ETS. We can and do build wooden vessels as well pnd aeohdap! as vessels 
of good quality are builtelsewhere, and cheaper than they can be built in Great 
Britain. It was for this very reason, in days before the era of extensive iron- 
ship building, that England repealed her navigation laws, which were then sim- 
ilar to our own, in order that her people might still have their share of the car- 
rying trade, even if they could not compete in ship-building, an example that 
now, when circumstances are reversed, we would do well to imitate. In wooden- 
ship building the proportion of cost in material as compared with labor is far 
greater than in iron-ship building. The cost of plant is infinitely less, and the 
cheapness of the wood compensates for the difference of labor. Finally, this 
part of the question may be set at rest by considering the small demand there is 
now for wooden ships for the great purposes of ocean commerce, 

We cannot build iron and steel vessels as well as they are built elsewhere, 
partly because competition is wanting. Weneedabundant foreign as wellasthe 
extremely limited home competition that we have in order to arouse the talent 
and energy of our own ship-builders. 


So, then, we can build wooden ships in the United States cheaper than 
they can in England, notwithstanding we impose a duty on timber 
brought from other countries to the United States and especially from 
the Dominion of Canada. We are able here, then, on our own soil, ac- 
cording to the testimony of this ship-building expert, to build wooden 
ships as cheaply as any nation in the world; and yet we are asked to pay 
a subsidy to encourage the building of wooden ships! Can anything be 
more absurd? I find in the report on commerce and navigation for 
1881, the last issued, that vessels of the aggregate tonnage of 28,671 
tons built in the United States were actually sold to foreigners in 1881! 
And yet we are to pay a subsidy for building them! 

So much for wooden ships. 

Now, sir, as to iron ships. We are discussing this subject as though 
we were trying to revive ship-building as a lost industry. Take the 
testimony, as reported by this joint committee, of one of the shrewdest 
and most experienced men identified with that industry in this country; 
I refer to Mr. John Roach, of New York, the great ship-builder. He 
says in his testimony: 

I signed two contracts to build two sailing ships at $75 a ton, the parties with 
whom I made this contract finding it to their interests to build them at home. 


Mr. Vest- Then how has it decreased since the panie of 1873? The 
sl onata reports a gradual falling off since 1873. The following is the 
given: 
[From annual reports of the Register of the Treasury.] 
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Mr. Roact. It must be a mistake if it is represented as having fallen off. The 
iron steamships in the foreign trade from 1870 to the present time have increased 
over SpE cent. I have myself built 8,500 tons of steamships in the foreign 
trade and they are all afloat except two. 
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r. RoacH, Yes, sir; between orn: ustra! exico, China, and Japan, 
west coast of South America and Brazil, and the Havana trade, 

Mr, CALKISS (interrupting). There is one line alone in the foreign trade that 
has had 20,000 tons built, 

Mr, Roacn, I will have built from the Ist of March this year to the Ist of March 
next year 32,000 tons of iron steamships, 15,000 tons of which are for the foreign 


le. 

Mr, Vest. Are these tables submitted by the Treasury Department correct? 
If so, with increased facilities and building more cheaply, why is it that the 
rs Sa ship-yards have not built more? Why a falling off between 1874 and 


Mr. Roacu. There was 4 great deal of inland or coasting tonnage built in that 
time. We have built over 150,000 tons of coastwise steamers. Probably there is 
no nation in the world that has as good ocean freight steamers as the United 
States, except Great Britain. 2 

After stating the number of ships which had been built, he speaks 
as follows: 

Ocean-going steam tonnage built in the United States since 1872: Number of 
vessels, 145; tonnage, 257, 
We have built in ten years more 


1563. 
ete then Padani. ad in 1860, though none build the iron 
go! nnage than Eng! ough s n to bul e 
Ship in establishment of ship-yards, paying 
millions yearly in contracts to induce the investment of capital in the foreign 


1840, and had liberally encouraged the 
carrying trade, 
More than that, in (hego ten years we have built four times as much steam 


tonnage as we o' 1860, while that was made up of old side-wheelers not 
fit for ocean carrying, and have built considerably more than one-half as much 
steam ton! as was owned by the world in The shipsare and 
their carrying capacity is equal to 772,659 tons of sail, the most a ved esti- 
mates, on experience, making one ton of steam equal in capacity 
to three tons of sail. 


Besides this we now have in the forei, 
ers, or ten times more than we had in 


This same experienced and accomplished ship-builder further testi- 
fied before the joint committee, touching this subject of subsidies, as 
follows (page 114 of the report): 

With respect to bounties to ship-builders, however, Lam unqualified! 
and for the following reason: 7 poate sags ven enable See bolton es 
construct his ship for less money. It is really in such a case in reduction of the 
cost of the ship, or at anv rate an elementofcertain profit. Such being 
what is to prevent a builder after his bounty has been paid from sellin: 


sel to a foreign owner, thus putting his cheap ship in competition wii 


our vessels as were built earlier? Again, if bounty should be paid tothe builder, 
and the ship should be sold to a foreign owner or lost, the bounty would be lost 
and the country would be in no respect the gainer, except in the profits of labor 
in her construction. 

Then as to the iron ships how does the case stand? During the last 
year, as shown by the report of this joint committee, there were built 
by the firm of John Roach & Son three iron vessels for the foreign trade 
of 6,200 tons. Thesame firm had in progress at that time, that is, the 
time this testimony was taken, a few months ago, to be completed in 
April, 1883, five iron ships of 9,500 tons. Harlan & Hollingsworth, an- 
other firm of iron-ship builders, constructed during the same period, 
that is, the year 1882, one ship for foreign trade—many for domestic 
trade of iron—but one for the foreign trade of 3,264 tons. William 
Cramp & Sons, another ship-building establishment, was shown to have 
built during the same period, 1882, three ships of 7,600 tons. In all, 
eight large iron ships of an aggregate tonnage of 25,344 tons. Besides 
each of these firms have built each year for the preceding ten years irom 


trade 80,000 tons of iron screw-steam- 


John Roach also testified in answer to questions of Senator Vest, of | Ships for the foreign trade and a much larger number for the domestic. 


Missouri, a member of the joint committee, as follows: 


Mr. Vest. In what year did we begin building steamships in this country? 

Mr. Roacu, There were a few iron vessels built many years ago, yet there 
were no large vessels built until 1870. 

Mr. Cramp (interrupting). There were some sea-going vessels built before the 
war, but not very large ones. 

Mr. Vest. Have Americans continued to improve in this species of ship-build- 
ing since 1870? 

Mr. ROACH., bian sir. 

Mr, Vest. Has the manufacture of them increased the construction of iron 
steamships here? 


Bbr. Roscu. Yes, sir. 


Now these three firms alone, as shown by the. report of this com- 
mittee, constructed last year and have ready to be completed by April, 
1883, iron ships amounting to a tonnage of more than 25,000 tons, and 
all this without subsidy. How does that illustrate the provisions of the 
bill which you are considering, especially this extraordinary eighteenth 
section? Itis bringing back to us after thirteen years all of the proposi- 
tions embodied in the report made to Congress by Hon. John Lynch, of 
Maine, when this subsidy scheme for this special and limited industry 
was first suggested and upon Con; 

Now, sir, what is the effect of this eighteenth section on an iron ship? 
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I quote from the report of the joint committee, page 6. After quoting 
the eighteenth section, the joint committee say: 


For the purpose of illustrating what would be the practical working of the 
foregoing plan, we have obtained from the Delaware River Iron Ship Building 
and Engine Works a sehedale of the materials actually used in constructing two 
first-class passenger and freight iron steamships for the Pavific trade of 2,131 tons 
each, having a speed of thirteen knots, It appears that 3,709,545 pounds of iron. 
mainly in the form of plates, angles, and bars, were used in the construction of 
the hull, engines, boilers, &c., of each steamship. The duty on this iron, if im- 
ported in these forms, would average under the present tariff about 1} cents per 
pound, or about $26 for each ton of the steamship. 

‘The duty on other materials used in the hull, a and furniture of the 
steamship would carry up the drawback allowed from the Treasury to about 
$4. As the cost of each of the steamships to which we have referred was 
$236,317, or $134 per ton, the net cost to the original owner of asimilarsteamship, 
under the foregoing plan, after deducting the “drawback,” would beabout $100 
per ton, which, from all the information obtained by your committee, would be 
substantially the cost of a similar steamship built on the Clyde. 


At $34 per ton the owner of an ordinary iron ship of 4,000 tons would 
receive a bounty of $136,000! 
The eighteenth section of the bill is as follows: 


Sec, 18, That when any vessel, whether steam or shall be constructed and 
equipped in the United States for the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific ports of the United States, in or in part of mate- 
rials ma production of the United States, the owner or owners of such vessel 
shall be entitled to receive and collect from the United States a drawback or sum 
equal in amount to the duty which would have been collected upon imported 
materials of like description and of equal quality with the American materials 
used in the construction, equipment, ong: boilers, and other appurtenances 
of such steam or sail vessel: ided, in ascertaining such drawback the 
duties on such iron or steel materials shall be computed on iron and steel ad- 
vanced in manufacture not beyond the point of plates, angles, bars, and rods: 
And provided further, That this section apply only to vessels commenced 
after the passage of this act, 

This joint committee therefore find and report that under your pro- 
tective tariff the material for one ton of an iron ship costing $134 would 
include $34 of protection to the iron interest, and therefore in building 
an iron ship you must pay not the workmen who build the ship but to 
the capitalist who owns it a bonus of $34 for each ton of the ship to 
equalize things. Thirty-four dollars, then, per ton is the bounty pro- 

to be paid to these iron-ship capitalists; and if this law had been 
in force during the last year and applied to those which were built and 
which are to be completed by the time I have specified, April, 1883, 
and built on a profit to the builder, as we are justified in presuming, 
this bill would have given the capitalists who built them a bounty o 
$861,696. This isa startling fact. Why, sir, how can the honorable 
gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE], who does me the honor to hear 
me, in the presence of the people of this country, when this ship-build- 
ing industry is now reviving, when a gentleman largely identified with 
it testifies as a fact that the work is steadily growing and their busi- 
ness increasing, propose to pay annually hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars out of the public Treasury as a bonus for the building of ships, 
and that, too, sir, when ships, iron ships, have been already built and 
are now being built upon a profit to the manufacturers? I do not un- 
derstand how such a proposition can be made. 

Mr. PAGE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question in 
this connection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. In reference to this eighteenth section of the bill, I 
would like the gentleman from Indiana to state to the House if in the 
event that this section should become a law, whether John Roach or 
any other ship-builder upon the Delaware or any where else would get a 
direct benefit other than an increase in the amount of work done at 
their yards? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it is too plain for doubt as to who gets the 
benefit or bounty. 

Mr. PAGE. It is very clear the ship-owner gets it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; the ship-owner gets the bounty, not the ship- 
builder, not the enterprising mannfacturer, not the toiling laborer 
whose sledge strikes and rings on the iron ribs of therisingship. They 
are not here asking for any such measure as this. From the provisions 
of this bill the mechanic and laboring man receive nothing. No, sir; 
it is a bonus simply to the man who owns the ship when completed, a 
ship which may perhaps be at once engaged in the trade between Malta 
or Calcutta and Liverpool, a subsidy to a ship to enter the carrying 
trade of the world, not for the benefit of the commerce of the United 
States, but for the profits of trade. Our ship-building will be carried 
on and increased by gradual processes without subsidy. When it is 
profitable our people will force their way into the world’s commerce 
without subsidy. It will become a part of the growth of our country 
when the carrying trade becomes more profitable than other enterprises, 
and not till then. Subsidy has never yet established, and never will, 
a solid and prosperous business in the United States. 

The canses which have operated in the last twenty years to diminish 
ship-building in this country have been in some degree removed, and 
the people will go on as they did in former years in developing and in- 
creasing this branch of industry, when it will be advan us tocapital, 
and not until then. A thorough and careful revision of the tariff must 
precede the success of an industry which comes in direct competition 
with the rest of the world. 

It is shown by this testimony now before the House that when these 


ships are built they will leave your coast, or else you will have to pay 
an annual subsidy to run them. Our capitalists are not satisfied with 
the moderate profits which other capitalists require and are satisfied 
with; hence this clamor for subsidy. 

But, sir, there is an effort made I fear in this very report to under- 
estimate the extent of your shipping interest. It is put down here in 
the tables before the House at 2,684,943 tons, when the report of your 
statistical bureau informs us that our tonnage is 4,133,130 tons, domes- 
tic and foreign. The larger portion I admit is what is engaged in our 
domestic trade. Four millions! while that of Great Britain counts up 
but to nine. Why should we feel apprehensive of the result while we 
are at the head of the nations in all the true elements of greatness? 

The great productive power of the world, even in the matter of ship- 
building we are the second of the nations; even with all the disadvant- 
ages under which we are laboring, under the exactions of oppressive 
taxation, we are, even as a maritime power, the second of the nations, 
the only nation ranking higher in that respect being the nation that 
rests entirely upon her carrying trade and commerce, and affords, as 
this report well shows, to pay out millions a year to support her car- 
tying trade, which is the source of wealth and subsistence to all her 
people. Monarchies can afford to pay subsidies, whereas here the build- 
ing of ships is an interest common to but a small number of our peo- 
ple. Can you afford to tax the labor of all our people to aid capitalists 
to build ships? Can we afford to tax labor, not to promote our com- 
merce but to enable capitalists to engage in competition with other na- 
tions in the carrying trade of the world? 

But, sir, I base my objection to this measure on far higher grounds 
than any money consideration. It isnot the money involved that most 
excites my anxiety abeut this measure, but I protest that the just pride 
which the American people feel in the relation of their country to the 
other nations of the world should not be invoked in support of a policy 
so entirely and essentially antagonistic to the true genius and spirit of 
our institutions and to the spirit of the Constitution of the United States. 
The policy of giving a subsidy, drawn from the industries of the whole 
people and resting upon all labor, for the benefit of a few is wholly 
indefensible, unless you are justified in taxing all labor to make a few 
great fortunes, for that is the trne meaning of all subsidies. This 
subsidy is not for the swarthy laborer who wields the sledge, weary with 
the heavy task, but of the man who lives off of the labor of other men, 
and whose capital is invested in the building of theship; to him thisisa 
protected, a favored industry—nothing less and nothing more. Itisun- 
der the principle of subsidy that in all ages the ‘‘ rich have grown richer 
and the poor poorer.’’ 

Are the representatives of the American people prepared to vote a tax 
upon their constituents, upon the laboring men everywhere, on the farm, 
in the mine, in the workshop, that a few favored men shall get ships 
cheaper to jostle with the ships of the other nations in carrying on the 
shipping of the world and make fortunes? 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow 
me—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend will please excuse me. I have got but 
aminute left; otherwise I would be very glad to yield. If this is simply 
æ measure in the interest of capital, it is sheer favoritism in legislation, 
the most odious of class legislation, for the benefit of the few at the ex- 
pense of the labor of all. Have laboring men been here asking for this 
“tree a ? Ihave heard some gentlemen appeal to them. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WELLBORN. I ask that by unanimous consent the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] be allowed to proceed for five minutes 
more, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish in the five minutes now allowed me to enter 
my solemn protest against this entire system of subsidy. Are the peo- 
ple of this country asking for this legislation? Let me again inquire, 
are the laboring men even of your cities asking forit? Are they to be 
benefited by it? No one will assert they will be. I have never seen 
a lobby of laboring men here asking for legislatidn. Yet this Capitol 
swarms with lobbies. I find published in the Nautical Gazette an open 
letter addressed to that comparatively small body of gentlemen who are 
interested in this bill to promote the carrying trade: 

TO ALL INTERESTED IN AMERICAN SHIPPING. 
Call for meeting at Willard’s Hotel, Washington, D. C., January 8, 1883. 
319 BROADWAY, New YORK, December 23, 1882. 
DearSm: As chairman ofthe sub-committee on “shipping,” appointed by the 
national tariff convention, I take the liberty of calling your attention to the re- 
port, No. 1827, of the joint Congressional and the bill (H. R. No. 7061) now before 
the House of Representatives, which Will be called up early in January. The 
passage of this measure is of the most vital importance to Anierican shipping 
and of our industries generally, as will be seen by the annexed schedule of in- 


dustries affected by ship-building, and whose ruin would be certain if a “ free- 
ship” bill is ever by Con 


manu- 


bring to bear upon Co! all legitimate agencies within their control. Will 
on: f Lt is ble, assist in this effort, by meeting with others of like views, at 


te to t 


district and Senato; 
in behalf of the bill. Pi lersign: 
Protectionist, No, 319 Broadway, New York, the names of Senatorsand Rep- 
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resentatives to whom yon Wier bees nature of the replies received from them, 
and your opinion as to their probable course. X 

This is the first question that comes up in this session of Congress that directly 
bears upon the question of protection, and upon its decision will largely depend 
the di ition of the tariff bill, 


mere Rene H. C. CALKIN, Chairman, 


MARCUS HANLON, Secretary. 


To secure the passage of this joint committee bill it is necessary that 
capitalists interested in building ships should meetat the capital. This 
isa touching appeal. It is necessary ‘‘ that they should bring to bear 
upon Congress all legitimate agencies within their control.” “ Write to 
Congressman of your district.” Certainly! 

Mr. Speaker, when a measure affecting the whole people, beneficial to 
all the American people, is before Congress, a justand honest measure, 
do we hear of lobbies gathering at the Capitol to force the subject on the 
attention of Congress? Are the representatives of the people so remiss 
in their duty that when a just measure is brought forward affecting their 
constituents, and calculated to promote their interests, it is necessary a 
lobby should be formed to promote it and remind members of their duty? 
This appeal for help, this gathering of the lobbies of elegant gentlemen 
too plainly tells how subsidies are gained, how class legislation is secured. 
This organized movement on Congress was fixed for the 8th of January, 
yesterday. To-day isthe9th. Yesterday the bill was under discussion. 
This letter was written on the 23d day of December last. 

And is another subsidy to be carried through Congress by the old 
methods? I will not believe it. 

Has Congress ever granted a subsidy that did not result in discredit 
and the public injury? Not one. 

Sir, has it come to this that a measure sought to be carried by an ap- 
peal to national pride, claimed to be for the benefit of the whole Ameri- 
can people and calculated to promote their industries, yet at war with 
every principle of republican government, can be carried through Con- 
gress by the questionable methods of an organized lobby? Is the appeal 
to national pride but a shelter? Are the people to be benefited by the 
passage of this bill? No; no, sir. If this was legislation for the bene- 
fit of the people, ifthis was legislation for the common good, there would 
be no lobby here. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Syapson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the following 
title; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A joint resolution (S. R. 120) granting permission to Ensign L. K. 
Reynolds, United States Navy, to accept the decoration of the Royal 
and Imperial Order of Francis Joseph from the Government of Austria. 

The message also announced that the Senate insisted on its amend- 
ments, disagreed to by the House, tothe bill (H. R. 6957) making appro- 
priations for the consular and diplomatic service of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, asked 
a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, 
and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. ALLISON, 
Mr. HALE, and Mr. BECK. 

The message further announced that the Senate insisted on its amend- 
men i to by the House, to the bill (H. R. 7050) making ap- 
Ppropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, asked a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and had ap- 
pointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. LOGAN, Mr. RAN- 
60M, and Mr. COCKRELL, 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The House resumed the consideration of the shipping bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, I had supposed, that there were some 
principles which had been settled by the teachings of statesmen and by 
the experience of nations. One of them, which had received its firmest 
lodgment in my mind, was that a nation which was to be free, powerful, 
and progressive, and was to exercise its full and legitimate influence upon 
the p of the world and the civilization of the race, must contain 
and hold within itself the means of its own independence, the material 
of its own development, and the weapons of its own power. 

Every writer upon political economy who has studied the history of 
nations in the light of their experience has reached that conclusion. The 
wise men who established our own Government, who made our Constitu- 
tion and inaugurated our policy and enacted our laws; were unanimous 
in the assent that they gave to it. ere was no dispute of it from the 
Federalist of Massachusetts, from the Democrat of Virginia, or from 
the American patriot anywhere. 

The concurrent testimony of Washington, of Hamilton, of Madison, 
of Adams, of Jefferson, and later on of Webster, of Bayard, of Cass, 
and of Polk, is spread upon the records of Congress, declaring in unan- 
imous voice to those who follow after and represent their principles 
that these can be made effective, lasting, and dominant only through 
those means which tend to:encourage the productive industry of our 
own people and to keep within our hands the materials of our indepen- 
dence, the weapons of our defense, and the means of intercourse and 
influence with the other nations of the earth. 


i ARE ! 


Indeed, there was not one of the elder statesmen of the Republic, 
not one representative man who was before the American people of even 
the last generation (of whom I know anything), who did not declare 
that it was a clear duty of American legislation, and in accord with the 
principles of all parties, to protect as far as might be the commerce and 
carrying trade of the American Republie. 

We have a continent as an inheritance. Our shores are washed by 
the waves of either ocean. Mighty rivers divide our land, emptying 
into the Pacific, into the Atlantic, and into the Gulf. God has given 
us this country and its possibilities and the freedom we enjoy for our- 
selves not only, but for the development of our principles and for the 
extending of our influence all over the world, 

And there has been no party and never was an American statesman 
until within the last generation who has dissented from the propo- 
sition that it was the duty of our national legislation to take all the 
means that were necessary to keep within our grasp, so far as might be, 
the dominion of the seas, that common arena where progressive nations 
meet and measure their power in war and peace. 

We may judge of the principles of the past by our situation to-day. 
The laws now on our statute-book protect and have always protected 
our coastwise commerce—how? By direct embargo, do we not? All 
our shipping, which we absolutely control wherever our Government 
can reach it, wherever we have the power to lay our hand on it, is pro- 
tected by prohibitory legislation, by legislation which declares that no 
other ships than those that we build, own, and control shallenter upon 
that trade. That is a legacy of the past left us by the wisdom of our 
fathers of all parties, and with the common assent of statesmen. 

And under the same instruction we endeavor to protect our foreign 
commerce, also. How? Not effectively, because our foreign commerce 
is not within our own boundaries nor fully subject to our own control; 
but so far as we can by the registry laws of old enactment which re- 
main upon our statute-books; by express provision, reaching as far as 
American legislation can reach, we endeavor to protectour foreign com- 
merce, by absolute prohibition.- Our laws now provide that no ship shall 
carry our flag or bear an American registry that was not built in this 
country and is not owned here. That is the legacy that we have re- 
ceived from the more concentrated and less sentimental patriotism of 
the past. ioe 

This is one legacy from the wise statesmen of all parties who founded 
our Government, established our principles, and gave direction to our 
laws. 

And until the present generation no man has dared to dispute the 
declaration of Jefferson and disregard the admonition of Washington 
that if we were to be free, if we were to be powerful, if we were to be 
independent in peace and strong in war, we must keep within our own 
control that commerce which marks our relations with other nations, 
the vehicle of our influence and impression in , the nursery of in- 
dependence of foreign power, and the weapon of our strength in foreign 
war. 

The statute-books reveal and prove the fact, that the fixed policy of 
our legislation has been and is to protect American commerce where- 
ever it can be reached—the coasting trade by an absolute embargo, and 
the foreign trade, as far as our laws can reach it, by prohibition. 

We now find, in the progress of events, that the protection to our 
foreign trade which our fathers thought sufficient, and which under the 
then condition of our industry and the then situation of our trade was 
suflicient, now fails to protect it by reason of new conditions affecting 
the commerce of the world. We find that day by day, month by 
month, and year by year our proportionate share of that trade fades 
away, and dwindles in comparison with the trade and the influence of 
other people not more enterprising nor more favored by nature. And 
we are to-day brought face to face with thisissue, whether we will give 
up our foreign trade altogether or whether we will help it further; that 
is all. There is no question of new principle about it. The propriety 
of keeping up that trade has been decided and admitted all down the 
line of our history. 

There never was—and gentlemen will pardon me if I speak plainly 
on this subject—there never was an attempt to break through this prin- 
ciple under the Constitution. It was only when, outside of the Con- 
stitution, certain interests combined in the endeavor to establish an 
agricultural-military empire, depending for its trade, its commerce, and 
its manufactures upon England, that an attempt was made to over- 
throw it. That endeavor and that wish has been abandoned; those 
ideas are given up; and the gentlemen who so bravely and so ably 
maintained them have come back into the bosom of the Government 
which was established on the old idea and should be pursued along the 
line of the old principles. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, is this carrying trade worth pro- 
tecting? It is nota question of commerce. That we have not and will 
not lose so long as we produce and consume. We had last year, in round 
numbers, $1,600,000,000 worth of commerce, including our export and 
import trade. Nearly 90 per cent. of it was carried in foreign bottoms, 
the money thus paid by American producers and American consumers 
going to build up English commerce and English manufactures. We 
paid for carrying that over $200,000,000 out of the price to the consumer 
and to the producer; for it must be remembered that the cost of the 
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transportation is a tax upon the price of the article to the producer and 
to the consumer also; but if the consumer buys in the markets of the 
world, the charge falls on the producer. ; 
Now this is important, not only as a matter of trade and commerce, 
not only as a matter of money, of wealth, development, and progress at 
home, but it is important also as a matter of influence abroad, through 
all the avenues which we ought to control. y 
Why have we lost our influence on this continent, to say nothing of 
the Old World? Do we control to-day as we ought to control, and 
dominate as we ought to dominate, as the responsible nation of this 
continent, its policy and its interests, its principles, its development 
and progress? No; itis given up to England. We control nothing on 
the Spanish main, nothing in eastern or western South America. Their 
trade, their development, their civilization, their progress, their foreign 
and domestic policy, have faded away from under our influence, which 
controlled and directed them in the elder days of our power; and they 
respond now to the touch of English interests and are controlled by 
English policy. Why is it, gentlemen? Open your eyes, shake off the 
shackles of old opposition, break from the allurements of foreign influ- 
ence, and rise to the height of this great question. It is because Eng- 
land has maintained her commerce, has opened whenever it was neces- 
sary the doors of her Treasury, has subsidized carrying trade, has 
stripped the burden from her commerce, has established her lines with 
South America on both oceans and with the East with wise provisions 
and statesmanlike liberality. There is not one line of commercial trade 
which England has established around the world that she has not 
taken care to establish on a firm basis, by so protecting and ini 
it that it may not only so maintain itself but drive out all competition. 
When that was accomplished she has sometimes left it to work out its 
own destiny. j 1 
If gentlemen desire to see this thing go on, if they wish to stand up 
before the American people and say, ‘* We have a continent which we 
can plow; we have lands which we can cultivate; we will build a 
Chinese wall around ourselves and be sufficient unto ourselves as long 
as we are let alone,” why that is another and an intelligible view of 
the question. But let them not forget that no merely agricultural peo- 
ple has ever been a progressive people; that no purely agricultural peo- 
ple has ever accumulated wealth or developed power, and that no purely 
agricultural people has ever been independent except in the mere sense 
of governmental freedom. They have always been dependent on 
the will, dominated by the policy, and controlled by the interests of 
others. 
There surely is but one question in this matter. We arecalled upon 
| by the press in all portions of the country—I do not speak of that as a 
emtrolling argument for myself, but it is an argument with some peo- 
ph—we are called upon by the intelligent demands of our people ex- 
presed through the public press to do something to put our carrying 
trale on the same basis with our other industries, on an even basis with 
tha of other countries, on the basis where our fathers leftit. The metro- 
poltan press teem with it, the chambers of commerce of every city are 
fulbf it, the merchants of every city petition, literary articles in re- 
view and magazines crowd it upon our attention. Political parties 
resove about it, and political representatives hasten to spring to their 
feetnd say, ‘‘ Yes! yes! yes! we desire to revive American commerce;’’ 
but then put to the test they will not give the means of doing it. 
Theyre in favor of the war, but opposed to carrying it on. 

He is it to be revived? By removing its burdens, by fostering and 
protetingit, not—and let gentlemen understand this—not by fostering 
and prtecting its rivals. 

Thibill is an attempt in the right direction. It goes by no means 
as far} I would go; but yet it is an attempt, and I support it because 

it rec@es the assent of my committee, and because it is the best thing 
f can to get for the present. In order that we may know how we 
we to move the burdens complained of we must first examine and 
ieterme what they are. 

We fi first they consist of various petty and small annoyances which 
gow Olpf a system of navigation laws adapted to other conditions and 
e@actedjder other circumstances. These we sweep away as far as 
nay be,ith due regard to the protection they give to persons and in- 
dviduakterests. But gentlemen will observe that there is not one of 
them weyeep away the sweeping away of which is not a direct charge 
uyon thablic Treasury. You take away fees here; you sweep away 
włat seeto be exactions there; you exempt from this tax and that as- 
sesmentyt by so doing you take away those fees which are provided 
by the lato go into the Treasury, and for the di of certain 
expenses \ch the policy of the Government has determined ought to 
be met anid by the General Government. 

You swéaway consular fees. You must maintain your consuls 
then out dour Treasury. You take away the charges which are 
paid by Mirs for seamen discharged abroad. Then you must pay 
for bringingme your waifs and your sick seamen discharged in for- 
eign countr\and pay for it out of the Treasury. 

You swe4way taxation. There is some dispute about whether 
that should Jone by the General Government or by theStates. But, 
whether it ine by theStates or by the Government, it surely comes 


out either of| local or the national Treasury, The truth of the mat- 


ter is you can not have your omelet unless you are willing to break eggs. 
[Laughter and applause.] The real question here is whether the carry- 
ing trade is worth.all we here seek to give for it, and that is all there 
is to consider. This bill as amended by the committee provides in 
effect for the appropriation of the tonnage tax to this purpose. What 
is the tonnage tax? It is the tax levied by law on the shipping which 
enters our ports, Last year it amounted to about $1,450,000, of which 
only about $200,000 came from our own vessels, the rest being made up 
of the tax on foreign shi 

But this small concession isresisted. In whose interest? I know of 
no lobby here of which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
spoke. I and those who agree with me are speaking in the interest of 
the American people, in support of a patriotic policy established by our 
fathers, and I hope the gentlemen who speak in what seems to me to be 
the interest of English capital are not subjected toany lobby influence, 
foreign or domestic. 

Gentlemen, the question which is presented to you is simply, is the 
foreign carrying trade of your country, which is fading away under the 
changed condition of things and because of the accumulated sudsidies of 
foreign governments, wi the tonnage tax or not? Eighty-five per cent. 
of itis derived from foreign ships. Is it worthit? Will you give it in 
response to the demands of your country’s interest? ‘‘No,’’ says the 
gentleman from New York and those who follow him, ‘‘but I have a 
sovereign remedy for all-the ills of our sa caipcarare ete and 
our drng Sarr bd trade, without paying anything out of the Treasury. 
We will build up American ship-building and employ American labor 
by opening the markets of your country to the capital and labor of for- 
eign ship-builders. We will maintain ship-building on the Hudson 
and the Delaware, and re-establish your carrying trade; we will make 
you respectable in peace and powerful in war by abandoning the pro- 
tection which has proved insufficient, and letting you buy of the ship- 
builders of the Tyne and the Clyde. We will commit suicide for fear 
we will die. That is what we will do, and we will do it for fear some 
man, who is enterprising enough and brave enough to maintain Ameri- 
can industry and employ American labor against this odds, will make 
some money in doingit. And the ship-builders on the Tyne and Clyde 
will say, ‘‘Well done. We will take care with our cheap labor, with 
our cheap capital, with our subsidies, with our exemption from na- 
tional taxation, that all competition shall be closed out. We will take 
hold, occupy, andsupply your markets. We will control your carry- 
ing trade, monopolize the transportation of your produce, and take our 
toll of your American labor. We will have your country no longer a 
drain upon our working population. You shall hold out no more in- 
ducements to foreign immigration. You shall either give up that or 
zon must put down the price of your labor so that our men will stay at 

ome, or if they go away to your country will be no better off than 
they were with us.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
tion? 

Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Do I understand him to say that he is of opinion 
that the donation of a subsidy amounting to this tonnage tax of about 
a million and a quarter of dollars per annum would enable our ship- 
builders to compete successfully with the English ship-builders? 

Mr. ROBESON. Iam of opinion that it will do something toward 
it. And what is the reason why the gentleman is not willing even to- 
do that? He would not only not do that, but would open the flood- 
gat of the Tyne and the Clyde to swallow up our manu ing in- 

ustry in the victory of English capital and English lahor. But when 
gentlemen seek to do that thing I want them to understand that that 
is just what it means before the world, and that is what the American 
people will understand it to mean. 

But to return to thepractical question. All agree that we shall sweep 
away the small burdens which weigh upon our commerce, but in brush- 
ing them away we establish the principle of the larger things. What 
is the real burden upon American ship-building in its competition with 
thatof England? Itis the higher price of American labor—50 per cent. 
more than foreign labor of like character by the actual tables and 
computations, by the official records of your Treasury Department. 
That is the difference, and you must meet the question which presents 
itself threefold—whether you will compel a reduction of the price of 
your labor; whether you will abandon ship-building altogether, or 
whether you think it valuable enough to induce youto supply the dif- 
ference in the price of laboroutof the to: tax, 85 per cent. of which 
comes from foreign owners; whether you will apply this tax, which 
many seek to repeal, to building tip our shipping interests, re-establish- 
ing as far as it may our carrying trade, and employing at remunerative 
prices American labor. 

I know that there are some gentlemen who haye been so long watch- 
dogs of the Treasury that we cannot pay out a penny even to get back 
a dollar without shrinking from it as if it were a crime. But as I had 
the honor to suggest the other day, when my friend from New York 
reminded me that my ideas were in accord with what had already been 
said by a wise and philosophic statesman of another age, and with this 
sanction I will venture again to say, that parsimony is not always econ- 
omy. Economy often demands expense,and greatexpense. Parsimony, 


May I interrupt the gentleman to ask him aques- 
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on the other hand, in refusing to provide and contribute expense when 
necessary is the most wasteful policy that an individual or a nation 
canindulge in. Again, in regard to this proposed remedy of free ships. 
In the first place, I do not see that this proposition is in accord with 
the purposes of this bill. This isa bill to encourage American com- 
merce, to build up American ship-building, and to give back to our 
country the American building and carrying trade. How does an 
amendment which takes the burdens from foreign ships remedy the 
difficulty or remove the burdens from American shipping and re-estab- 


lish the American carrying trade? 


Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him for 
just a moment? 
Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 


Mr. CANNON. I wish to ask the gentleman if I am to understand 
that this bill provides that theships which shall be built undera bounty 
from the Government shall be built for the American people and float 
the American flag, or are they designed to be built for the markets of 
the world? 

Mr. ROBESON. As the law now stands, any ship built for the mar- 
kets of the world has a full drawback of all the duties paid upon the 
material employed in its construction. 

Mr. CANNON. Not upon the domestic material. 

Mr. ROBESON. Very well, admit it; but you can bring in foreign 
material made by foreign labor, practically free, and put it into a ship 
for the markets of the world; but when you get the American laborers 
to make that material you will not give them the benefit of the draw- 
backs you give to the foreign material produced by foreign labor. Does 
that answer the proposition? 

Mr. CANNON. No. My question, if the gentleman will permit me, 
is this: The gentleman stated, if I understood him aright, that the ob- 
ject of this bill was to put ships upon the ocean which would sail the 
American flag, so that our foreign carrying trade would be in ships 

ing the American instead of the British. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is what I said, but not all I said. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, I want to know if that is the effect of the bill; 
whether it is not rather to give a bounty out of the Treasury of the 
United States to our ship-builders equal to the difference between the 


? 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me again for a moment, 
as I do not want to be misunderstood. I meant to say that as the price 
of labor in the United States is one and one-half, where it is one in 
Great Britain, that if you are to enable our ship-builders to compete 
with foreign ship-builders permanently, you must permanently give by 
bounty out of the Treasury enough to make up the difference. 

Mr. ROBESON. I answer by saying that when we establish ship- 
yards here, build ships, employ skilled labor, and carry on the trade of 
building ships in this country, we employ American labor, whether it 
goes into our carrying trade or into the carrying trade of any other 
country. 

But I say also that if we can build our ships here as cheaply as they 
<an be procured abroad, they will take in the progress of time our carry- 
ing trade, because that isthe tendency of all such trade, as proved by 
the history of all nations. No nation has ever had a carrying trade for 
any length of time that did not build its own ships, and I appeal to the 
teachings of history for the proof of that proposition. 

Again, what does this remedy of free ships mean? It means that 
our struggling ship-building to-day, which is just able to be kept alive 
because in old times men invested their capital in property and in- 
structed their children in skilled workmanship—it means that that in- 
terest which is now just able to live shall die because the capital on 
the Clyde pays 4 per cent. while ours pays 6, because the tax on an 
ocean line in England is 2 Í ge on the pound of net income and 
ours is on the whole value of the property employed, and because we 
pay to our skilled labor, to our independent workmen, 40 to 50 per 
cent, more than is paid to the workmen abroad. That is what it 
means. 

Oh, but, say gentlemen, if you do not give us free ships we are going 
to have no competition in this country. Why, you will have nothing 
to compete with; that is all. Give if you choose the drawback that is 
proppet in the eighteenth section, which my friend from Illinois [ Mr. 

PRINGER ] seems to think will not be sufficient to maintain American 
ship-building—and I agree with him, it is not enough—but give that. 
It is said if you do this the business will all run intosome individual’s 
hands. Why of course it will if you have free ships; because nobody 


will stay in the trade except possibly those who have their capital in- 
vested in large plants, their trade organized, and who can not getit out 
But give it adequate protection and American enterprise will build up 
ship-building on the Hudson, on the Connecticut, on the Delaware, on 
the Mississippi, on the James, and wherever iron and coal can be brought 


togethercheaply. Then you will have healthy home competition which 

brings down prices, which you can not have by driving American enter- 

prise out of the business, but only by making it compete on equal terms 

m the cheap capital, the immense resources, the cheap taxation of 
urope. 

But thereare other considerations in this free-ship question. England 
is the great owner and producer of iron ships to-day, France competes 
with her for iron-ship building by means of large subsidies on building 
and running ships. The English ship-builder finds it so profitable that 
he wants to increase his market, that he wants to open the American 
market for his trade, to sell us those ships that are too much worn out, 
if you — of such a construction that they do not meet the com- 
petition which exists at home. 

And there is yet another thing which I beg you will consider. The 
peace of Europe is teed to-day by its commerce. England is 
pacific, although her disposition is dominant and exacting, because she 
owns a large ing trade all over the world. Pass this free-ship 
clause as you have itto-day, and to-morrow shecan goto war with Ger- 
many and with Russia, or any other nation, and transfer her carrying 
trade to the neutrality of the United States, by transfersand mortgages, 
keep it safe under the protection of our neutrality, and when the war 
is over retransfer it, making us a cat’s paw, not only of hercommercial 
interests but of her national policy. Are we so enthralled? Does the 
influence of the commercial interests of our great cities which have be- 
come metropolitan, so metropolitan that our greatimporting housesare 
the mere agentsof foreign manufacturers—does their influence so domi- 
nate us that the National Legislature, in defianceof the traditions of all 
parties and the teachings of every statesman, are willing to respond to 
the demands of foreign capital and foreign interests? 

I have said, Mr. § er, that this a question of labor. Now I am one 
of those men who believe in keeping up the price of American labor, 
so long at least as it is to be kept up at the cost of foreign interests. Í 
believe in keeping up this price upon broad principles, which Iwill state. 
It is because, at last, the power of our Government rests upon American 
labor and upon the men who perform it; and because I wish them to 
have enough pay to arouse their ambition, to excite their interest and 
to give them the possibility of individual accumulation and advance- 
ment. The progress of every community is made up of the successes 
of the persons who compose it. The trials, the struggles, the achiev>- 
ments, the successes of each individual make the successes of the con- 
munity of which he is a member and the development of the country 
in which he lives. I wish every workingman in the country to hive 
something over at the end of the week, so that he will have a stak in 
the community; so that he will be hopeful, ambitious, and indeen- 


dent: 
Not fi hide it in the hedge, 
Nor Ae pening toy j 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. i 
[Applause. ] a saroh 
If we are to have a government depending upon workingme, and 
that government is to be free and independent of foreign influen®, the 


wor must be independent. I want every American borer, 
if possible, to have a home, because there is where he gets theduca- 
tion which makes him a good citizen. Good principles are notal 
learned in the school-house, not always from the pulpit even,Wat 
that domestic circle where are gathered the memories of the pt, the 
enjoyments of the present, and the hopes of the future; not in te tem 
ement house or the grog shop, but around that family heanstom 
where old age counsels, where childhood prattles, and where ¢ low 
of woman inspires. [Applause.] The principles are the saè, Mi 
Speaker, which make home happy and empires great. And w shal 
estimate the value to a nation of a million homes of industrio, ind- 
pendent, ambitious, free men, who have a stake in the countrind a 
interest in its development and progress? f 

And if you are to have your country free and powerful angogres- 
ive in the future, let me say to you, men of all parties, you ‘st pp- 
tect American labor, even if you do feel when you are doin as if a 
dollar was slipping from your fingers, which looks at the tims big as 
a cart-wheel. 

This, then, is the question. We protect every other indry that 
we have, and we are able to protect them because they arcthin our 
boundaries. We protect our coastwise shipping because ths Within 
our control. Will you, when you find that your present X are not 
sufficient to protect your foreign carrying trade, extend a protec- 
tion to that trade by giving it the benefit of the tonnage ? 

I do not propose to detain this House with details. ‘Thhave been 
fully gone over by my friend from Maine [Mr. Dinairy JÀ by other 
gentlemen who have discussed this question; and theyll be more 
fully discussed when we come to consider this bill by ses. But I 
have risen to say that I do not believe that under the telugs of the 
past and under the pressure of the present any man will yold enough 


* seaman, and require 
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here or elsewhere to stand up in the face of the American people and 


say directly that our American shipping industry and carrying trade is 
not worth the preservation. If that be true, then no man will be bold 
enough to say that we are to preserve it by reducing the price of Amer- 
ican labor. ‘Thus he will be forced to admit that we must adopt some 
other means if we preserve it at all. 

‘When we have arrived at the position that we must save it, that we 
can not save it by reducing the price of American labor, then who will 
stand up and say that we shall not give it at least the poor pittance of 
the tonnage tax derived from foreign bottoms? Answer this by your 
action in the presence of the American people. 

I know that this subject has been clouded in the past by political 
discussions and by those agencies of intelligence that are gathered in 
greatimporting centers. But when the people come to understand the 
question throughout this land, they will hold their Representatives re- 
sponsible for the positions which they here take and the principles 
which they here advocate. 

Mr. PAGE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAGE. After the previous question shall have been ordered, 
will I be entitled to an hour to conclude the debate on this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have an hour to close debate 
after the previous question shall have been ordered on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. PAGE. ‘Then I ask unanimous consent that we now proceed to 
consider the bill by sections under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent has been given to consider this 
bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. If unanimous consent 
be now given that general debate be terminated, the Chair will direct 
the Clerk to to read the bill by sections, as though the House 
was in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. Is there ob- 
jection to closing general debate at this time? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and general debate is closed. ‘The Clerk will now pro- 
ceed to read the bill by sections for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That section 4131 of the Revised Statutes be amended so 
read as follows: : 


registered pursuant to law, and no others, except such as 
according to law for carrying on the coast trade and fish- 


to the benefits and privi ee to such vessels; but they shall not en- 
pr ey shall continue to be wholly owned by citizensand 
to be comman by a citizen of the United States.” 

Sec, 2. That section 4219 of the Revised Statutes be amended by striking out 
the following words from the last clause: “ And any vessel any o! rof which 
shall not be a citizen of the United States shall pay a tax of 50 cents per ton.”’ 
Banter That section 4580 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 

lows: 

“Bro, 4580. Upon the ap; 
charge, if it to si officer that said seaman is entitled to his 
under an; of Congress or according to the general 


principles or usages of 
maritime law as shall discharge 


ized in the United States, the officer said 
m the master of said vessel, before such d 
ment of the wages which may then be due said seaman. a 


and med: ee wala scaman is cured or dies, or is dian Ae back to some 
port in the United States.” 

Mr. CRAPO. I wish to inquire of the gentleman in charge of this 
bill whether section 3, justread by the Clerk, makes any difference in the 
method of settling with seamen di from whalers at a foreign 
puree The object of my inquiry is this: hnis are fitted out for 

ong voyages and to distant seas, and the officers and crews are compen- 
sated, not by fixed wages but by a lay or share of the earnings of the entire 
voyage. Now, when a seaman is discharged at a foreign port during 
his voyage it is impossible to determine the exact amount due him at 
that time. The present method of settlement is to give to that seaman 
an order upon the owner of the vessel and to have that settled at home. 
The reason of this will be apparent by a single illustration. A whale- 
ship sails from New Bedford for the Arctic Ocean. One of the seamen 
on board that ship is discharged at a port in Japan, six months from 
home, the ship having made no catch whatever. He has served on 
board the vessel, we will say, one-sixth of the time required for the 
voyage. Now, by the law as it stands at present, although there is no 
oil or bone on the vessel, no whales have been taken, he would receive 
one-sixth of his lay in the whole voyage. Does this proposed section 
change that law ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It makes no change in that respect. 

The SPEAKER. No amendment is pending. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to strike outthe last word, for the purpose 
of saying to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crapo] that the 
modification proposed by this bill does not change the mode of settle- 
ment with seamen on whaling yoa The only change is 


that the exaction of three months’ extra wages is stricken out; other- 
wise the law remains as it now is. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ifthe gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Crapo] 
will refer to that portion of the section beginning in line 7 he will see 


lication of any seaman to a consular officer for a dis- | Man 


thatthe paymentof wages must be made before the seaman is discharged; 
that he can not be di until payment is made. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A pen d. That section 4583 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
follows : 


“ Sec, 4583. No payment of extra wages shall be required, upon the Sines 
of any seaman in a Torelgn country upon the termination of his agreement, orin 
cases where vessels are wrecked or stranded, or condemned as unfit for service. 
Ifany officer, upon the com of any seaman has fulfilled 
his contract, or that the voy: is continued contrary to his agreement, is satisfied 
that the contract has expired, or that the voyage has not been continued by cir- 
cumstances within the control of the master, heshall the mariner; but 
in case the consular officer shall be satisfied thatthe master has designedly con- 
tinued the vo; he shall require from said master the pa ent of one month's 
extra pay over and above the wages due at the time of d ; butin case the 
master of the vessel shall provide said seaman with adequate employment on 
board some other ship bound to the portat which he was originally shipped, 


or 
to some other as may be agreed upon by him or furnish the means of send- 
ing him back S H Bim with ai 


h vid passage h deposit with 
the consular officer ı rit n aE of MIRT as is by. such wigan) pata etiaens 
to defray the expenses of his subsistence and passage home, then no payment 
of extra wages shall be required,” 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to amend the fourth section of this bill 
inserting after the word ‘a; ent,” in line 5, the words ‘‘or by his 
own request;’’ so that it will read ‘‘ upon the discharge of any seaman 
in a foreign country upon the termination of his agreement or by his 
own request.” I may say with reference to that amendment that the 
New York Chamber of Commerce desires that it shall be made, and 
on examination the committee are satisfied that the request should be 
complied with. . 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. MURCH. I move to amend by inserting after the word ‘‘ serv- 
ice,” in line 7 of the section last read, the provision which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Any master of any vessel of the United States in any port of United States 
shall have the right to employ, contract with, and ship the whol®é or any part of 
his crew without the intervention or of any shipping commissioner or 
similar officer now or hereafter exercising or claiming to exercise the functions 
of a shipping commissi or shipping agent under the laws of the United States 


oner 
orof any of the States. In contracting with such crew or any member thereof 
the said master of such vessel shall have power to contract with said seamen for 


shal 
subordination, or the termination of the 
shall have and be entitled to receive from 


ts day fc each day's sal by a sailing vessel from the place of discharge 
cen T r y; 

But Ae pesale a citizen of the United States shall be ent tled to such home- 
ap raene herein provided for, in addition to his wages, in the absence of 
aspecificagreement providing therefor between the said seaman and the master 
of such vessel, 

Mr. PAGE. Iask the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. MURCH] to with- 
hold this amendment until we reach section 13, when it will be in order. 
It is not germane to this section. 

Mr. MURCH. The gentleman from California will allow me to say 
that the question of the discharge of seamen in foreign ports is so inter- 
woven in these several sections that I do not know exactly where this 
amendment ought to come in. 

Mr. PAGE. If it comesin atall, it ought to be offered as an amend- 
ment to section 13. I hope the gentleman will withdraw it for the pres- 
ent. 

Mr. MURCH. I will withdraw it for the present with the under- 
standing that it shall apply to any part of the bill—— 

Mr. PAGE. I do not accept the amendment, but agree that the gen- 
tleman may offer it. It will be germane to the thirteenth section. 

Mr. MURCH. Unless I can have the amendment apply to the sev- 
eral sections of the bill I shall insist on offering it now. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Section 13 was drawn ina hurry and very in- 
artificially. Itembracesonlytwolines. Itwasintended to be perfected. 
I welcome the amendment of the gentleman from Maine, and no doubt 
the committee will accept it. I hope so. 

Mr. PAGE. Perhaps so. 

Mr. COX, of NewYork. A portion of it, at least. 

Mr. MURCH. Section 13 applies to the shipping of seamen. This 
amendment applies not only to that, but to the discharge of seamen in 
ee ports. Itseems tome the amendment will come in very well 

ere. 

Mr. PAGE. Let me be understood; I have no objection to the gen- 
tleman offering the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that no point of order would lie 
against it. 

Mr. MURCH. Very well; I withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pcs That section 4582 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
WS: 


“Seo, 4582, Whenever a vessel belonging to a citizen of the United States is 
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sold in a foreign country,and her company discharged, it shall be the duty of 

the master to produce to the consul or officer the certified list of his ship’s com- 

pany,and ox the shipping articles, and to pay to said consul or officer for every 
so 


seaman one month’s pay over and above the wages which ma; 
then be due to such seaman; but in case the master of the vessel so sold 
vide such seaman with adequate employment on board some other ship 


und to the port at which he was originally shipped, or to such other port as 
may be upon by him, or furnish the means of sending back to port, 
or provide him with a passage home, or deposit with the consular officer such a 


sum of money as is by such officer deemed sufficient to defray the expenses of 

his lary aaa and passage home, then no payment of extra wages shall be re- 
mired. 

Wane. 6. That section 4600 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 

follows: 

“Sec, 4600. It shall be the duty of consular officers to reclaim deserters and dis- 
countenance insubordination by every means within their power, and where the 
local authorities can be belea 3 employed for that purpose, to lend their aid and 
use their exertions to that end in the most effectual manner. In all cases where 
deserters eee consular officers shall inquire into the facts; and if he 
is satisfied he desertion was caused by unusual or cruel treatment, the sea- 
man shall be d , and receive, in addition to his wages to the time of his 
discharge, one month's pay, or the master shall provide him with adequate em- 
ployment on board some other ship bound to the port at which he was originally 
shipped, or to such other port as may be agreed upon by him, or furnish the means 
of sending him back to such port, or provide him with a passage hi or de- 
posit with the consular officer such a sum of money as is by such officer deemed 
sufficient to defray the expenses of his subsistence and peamgo home. Andthe 
officer discharging him shall enter upon the crew-list and shipping-articles the 

and the particulars in which the cruelty or unusual treatment 
consisted, and facts as to his , or re-engagement, as the case may 
and subscribe his name thereto official - 
eat 7. That section 4581 of the Revised tutes be amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 4581. That if any consular officer, when discharging any seaman, shall 
neglect to require the payment of and collect the extra wages and re- 
quired to be paid in the case of the of any seaman, he shall be account- 
able to such seaman to the full amount thereof; and if any seaman shall, 
his discharge, have incurred any expense for board or other necessaries at the 
place of his , before shipping again, such expense shall be paid out of 
the wages to which he shall be entitled, which shall be retained for that purpose, 
and the balance only paid over to him,” 

Ido 


Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out the section last read. 
this for the purpose of inquiring of the gentleman in charge of this bill 
what changes these several sections in regard to sailors make in the 
present law ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Under section 4580 of the Revised Statutes a con- 
sul of the United States has authority to discharge any seaman in a 
foreign port, and under the law as it is now he has also the right prac- 
tically to exact three months’ wages when such seaman is discharged, 
the question whether this charge should be imposed on the vessel being 
left entirely to the judgment of the consul, without appeal. The sey- 
eral sections which have just been read provide that when a seaman is 

i no extra wages shall be exacted except in three cases: first, 
when a vessel is disposed of abroad; second, when the master of the 
vessel designedly proceeds beyond the port to which the seaman shipped; 
third, when the seaman has been maltreated by the master of a vessel 
and is discharged on that account. 

In all other cases of discharge of seamen by a consul, the payment 
of wages is exacted only to the time of the discharge, except that when 
a seaman is injured on board of a vessel or contracts disease in conse- 
quence of insufficient provisions the master of the vessel is made liable 
for the expense of medica attendance and anything else the sailor may 
require till he recovers. These are in substance the changes wrought 
by the sections just read; and I may add that they are substantially 
the English law, which has existed upon thestatute-book of Great Britain 
for twenty-eight years, and has been found to work well, not only in 
the interest of the vessel, but also in the interest of the seaman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Are the changes proposed in this bill in the in- 
terest of the sailor, or in the interest of the ship-owner? 

Mr. DINGLEY. In the interest of both. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And where the two interests conflict— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Where the two interests conflict, they are in the 
interest of the sailor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I withdraw my motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That section 4584 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as fol- 


lows: 

“Sec, 4584. Whenever any consular officer, upon the discharge of any seaman, 
receives the wages due to said seaman, he shall at once pay the same to the said 
seaman, except as peoa in section 4581 of the Revised Statutes.” 

Sec. 9. That section 4578 of the Revised Statutes beamended soas to read as fol- 


lows: 

“Spc. 4578. All masters of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and 
bound to some port of the sameare required to take such destitute seamen on 
board their vessels, at the request of the consuls, vice consuls, commercial nts, 
or vice-commercial agents, respectively, and to transport them to the port in the 
United States to which such vessel may be bound, on such terms, not exceeding 
$10 for each person, as may he agreed between the master and the consul or 
officer. But for long voyages and peculiar disabled condition of such seamen, 
there shall be allowed to theofficer or ownerof such vessel such reasonable com- 
pensation, not to exceed 30 cents per day, in addition to the allowances herein 
porne asshall be deemed equitable by the collector of the port in the United 

which the vessel may first reach, the same to be paid undersuch regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Every such master whore- 
fuses the same, on the request or order of such consul or officer, shall be liable 
tothe United States in a penalty of $100 foreach seaman so refused. The certifi- 
cate of any such consul or officer, given under his band and official seal, shall 


be presumptive evidence of such refusal in any court of law having jurisdiction 
for the recovery of the penalty. No master of any vessel shall, however, be 
obliged to take a greater number than two men to every one hundred tons bur- 
den of the vessel on any one voyage.” 


Mr. PAGE. The committee recommend an amendment, on page 7, 


in section 9, to insert the words ‘‘the same to be paid under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the So 

The SPEAKER. The bill is being reported as it is recommended by 
the Committee on Commerce, and those words are included. 

Mr. PAGE. All right then. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That no fees shall hereafter be charged by any consular officer for any 


certificate, est, or other official service to American vessels engaged in the 


foreign trade, or to the own us r seamen of such vessels. Consular 


ers, offic o! 
officers who are now paid in whole or ia part by fees shall make a detailed report 
to the Secretary of of the services performed in accordance with 
this section, with the fees heretofore allowed in such cases, and shall be entitled 
to receive the amount thereof in the same manner as is provided by law in case 
of other compensation payable by the United States. 


Mr. ANDERSON. What will be the effect of that provision on the 
compensation of consuls? 

Mr. DINGLEY. This section abolishes all consular fees for services 
to American vessels. They amounted last year to near $100,000, and 
came into the Treasury and were paid out in a large number of cases 
as part compensation to consuls. The effect will be to relieve vessels 
in our foreign trade from fees now imposed on them and a serious bur- 
den, and place the vessels of the United States upon substantially the 
same basis as English vessels. I will say that England spends over a 
million of dollars for the support of a consular system devoted entirely 
to the extension of British commerce and assistance of English vessels. 
We propose to apply the same principle to American vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade. 

_ Mr. ANDERSON. Thissection if adopted, then, will place our ships 
in ci to fees, &c., in foreign ports on the same basis with English 
vessels 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will. 

Mr. BROWNE. How will it affect our consuls? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. BROWNE. How are they to be reimbursed? t 

Mr. DINGLEY. The last portion of the section provides that if con- 
suls perform service they shall make return to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the fees heretofore allowed, where the compensation is 
partly by fees, shall be paid out of the Treasury. The compensation of 
the consul will be the same as if this had not been passed. 

Mr. MURCH. Consular fees are now about $800,000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That includes manifests for shipment of goods. 
This does provide for those. 

Mr. MURCH. I wish to do away with them all. 
ment to that effect, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. —. All consular fees or fees now by law charged or collected by consuls, 
consular officers, agents, or commercial agents of the United States from or upon 
seamen, masters, or ships of the United States are hereby abolished, and the 
demand or collection of any and all such fees is hereby forbidden, 


Mr. DINGLEY. I make the point of order against that amendment. 
It ae to manifests for shipment of goods, and we are dealing with 
vesse. 

Mr. MURCH. We should not only relieve vessels, but citizens. 

7 Mr. DINGLEY. But that is not the subject we are dealing with. 
t is not e. 

Mr. MURCH. Ifitisoutof order I will withdraw it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That it shall be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay any 
seaman wages in advance of the time when he has actually earned the same, or 
to pay such advance wages to any other person, or to pay any person any re- 
muneration for the shipment of seamen, Any person such advance 
wages or such remuneration, shall be deemed guilty of am eanor, and u 


conviction shall be punished by a fine not less than four times the amount of the 
adn or so advanced or remuneration so paid, and may be also imprisoned for a 
= he 

o 


I move an amend- 


od not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the court, payment 
such advance wages or remuneration, shall in no case absolve the steamer, 
ship, or vessel, or the master or owner thereof, from full payment of wagesafter 
the same shall have been actually earned, and shall be no defense to a libel, suit, 
or action for the recovery of such wages: Provided, That this section shall not 
ply to such fees as by any law of the United States may be collected by any 
ipping commissioner or other officer of the United States for the shipment of 
seamen. This section shall apply as well to foreign vessels as to vessels of the 
United States; and any foreign vessel, the master, owner, consignee, or agent of 
which has violated this section, or induced or connived at its violatian, shall be 
refused a clearance from any port of the United States. 


Mr. MURCH. I submit the following substitute for that section: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. —. Masters, agents, or owners of vessels may contract with seamen for the 
prosecution of a passage or voyage toor from any domestic or foreign port at the 
oftice of the owner, consignee, or agent of their vessel, or on board of such vessel, 
not less than eighteen hours prior to the clearance of such vessel, and may pay 
advance wages or not as such master, nt, or owner and the seaman may mu- 
tually agree; such advance shall be paid to the seaman in person, and no orders 
shall be given to pay advance wages of such seaman to any person except to some 
member of his family, upon the written order of the seaman on whose account 
such advance wages may be paid. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not in order first to perfect the text of the section? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CRAPO. Then I desire to offer an amendment to the text. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves to strike out sec- 
tion 11, and insert what has been read. Pending that, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts moves to amend the original text. The Clerk 
will read the proposed amendment. 
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The Clerk read as tollows : 
Amendsection 11 by inserting after the word “seaman,” in the nineteenth 


y 
line. the words “ And provided further, That this section shall not apply to vessels | his 


engaged in the whaling business.” 

Mr. PAGE. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. CANDLER. I wish to offer an amendment to further perfect 
the section. 

The SPEAKER. The question is first on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CRAPO]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. As I understand it the amendment has 
been accepted by the chairman of the committee ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not accept the amendment ; 
the House must act upon it. 

Mr. CRAPO. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, in support of this amend- 
ment that I assent to everything that has been said during the course 
of this debate in reference to the evils of the present system of advance 
wages and the abuses consequent upon it, so far as it applies to the ordi- 
nary merchant marine. But the application of this section, as reported 
by the committee, will work a hardship to men engaged in the whal- 
ing service, for this reason: They are fitted for long voyages—four or 
five years. Now, it is necessary for the crews of the whaling vessels to 
procure outfits for thatlong time. They must haveakit or outtit different 
from that necessary in an ordinary merchant vessel ; and they can pro- 
cure that much more economically if they can have an advance from 
the owner which will enable them to go into the stores or trading places 
at the home ports and buy their clothing and equipments, and get the 
necessary articles for their long absence. This amendment simply 
enables them to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANDLER. I wish now to offer an amendment for the further 
perfecting of the text of the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the words “‘ United States,” in the twenty-third line of the eleventh sec 
tion, insert ‘* but nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent a sea- 
man from giving an order for a portion of his wages when earned." 

Mr. REAGAN. That, if adopted, would nullify the section. I call 
the attention of the gentleman from Maine to the fact that it will ren- 
der this provision entirely inoperative. I suggest, if it is intended to 
preserve the section, that it is better not to adopt the amendment, be- 
cause it provides simply a substitute for the advance-wages system and 
does not remedy the evil. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I believe that every provision, as has been 
said, or that every proposition that may be made, either in England or 
here, in to these advances will be somehow or other avoided 
and evaded. People will get their blood-money. These advances will 
be made, and although we are not now legislating in a practical way as 
I believe, nevertheless this provision is a moral humanitarian speech in 
the body of the bill, and I would like to see it preserved as it is if for 
no other purpose than merely for its moral emphasis. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CANDLER. Before that I would likesimply to change the word 
“order” in the amendment to “allotment.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Let it be read as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prevent a 
seaman from giving an order for an allotment of his wages when earned. 

Mr. McCOOK. Before voting upon this amendment I think the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts should explain it, because it appears to me to 
‘be a practical nullification of what precedes it. If this section is in- 
tended to correct the evils of blood-money, this amendment would seem 
to prohibit that good result. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is right in that. 

Mr. McCOOK. Iam to know that I am right, and hope it will 

“be voted down. ; 

Mr. COX, of New York. Let it be again read. 

The amendment was again re 

Mr. HEWITT, ef New York. That is entirely too broad. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I movetoamend the amendment by inserting after 
the word ‘‘wages”’ the words ‘“‘to his wife, mother, or for the benefit 
of his children.” 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire toofferan amendment tothe amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. That would not be now in order. 

Mr. CANDLER. I appreciate the importance of stopping this 
tem of advance 


- 


It has been one of the most cruel evils that 
owners of ships have had to contend with. For years we have tried to 
cure it or bring about a reform. Atthe same time, we must remember 
that every sailor when he goes upon along voyage must have the right 
‘to give an allotment of his wages or something to his wife and children 
for their support during his absence. You can not deny the privilege 
of his making some arrangement for his family so that they may re- 
ecive a portion of his money after it has been earned. Otherwise you 
impose a hardship upon them. ‘That is the object of the amendment. 
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We do everything we can tostopthesystem of advance wages, but we do 
not wish to deprive a man of the privilege of making a ision with 
is ship-owners for his wifeand children by which they can receive the 
pay that he has earned while he is gone upon the voyage. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, as the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is proposed to be amended by the gentleman from 
Maine, I take it that there can be no objection to it. But if adopted in 
its original form it will change the purposes of the section, and the pur- 
pose, I think, has not been stated. It is to protect the seaman against 
the rapacity and greed of the boarding-house keepers, who get them 
drunk and induce them to draw their before they are earned, 
wages which do not benefit them, because they go into the hands of these 
vultures. If, therefore, the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is adopted without the limitation put upon it by the gentleman 
from Maine, I do not believe it will cure the evil. I hope, therefore, if 
adopted at all it will be with the amendment which has beensuggested. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will modify my amendment so as to insert after 
the word ‘‘wages’’ the words “‘ for the benefit of his family.” I desire 
to say the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, unmodified, 
would allow the seaman to allot his wages to his landlord. 

Mr. CANDLER. A man in many cases will have others dependent 
upon him with the same claims, almost, as those of members of his family. 
You should go further than the members of his family. The man may 
have an adopted son, for instance. You have no right to take from a 
man, after he has earned his money, the right to dispose of it; and you 
can not name the parties to whom it is to be paid. 

I have the deepest interest in this bill. When we were ing the 
original report from the Committee on Commerce this particular clause 
was studied very carefully by the friends of the sailor; and while they 
endeavored to guard it in every way they could, they did not wish to 
take from him the rights that belong toeveryman. They wouldshield 
him from the blood-money, but they would not prevent him from pay- 
ing the money after he had earned it to the members of his family or 
others dependent upon him. You should extend it further than by 
saying ‘‘ members of his family.” You do not protect him against the 
landlord by saying that. All we can do is to say there shall be no ad- 
vance paid; but after the ship has sailed and the seaman is on 
his voyage you should not deny him the right to pay the money he has 
earned; but he may pay it to any one to whom he is obliged to pay it, 
or to whom it is his duty to pay it. 

The question being taken on Mr. DINGLEY’s amendment to the 
amendment offered by Mr. CANDLER, it was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER]. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that in the opinion cf 
the Chair the ‘“‘noes” had it. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. CANDLER called for a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 39. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the motion made by the 
gentleman from Maine on the right [Mr. MURCH], which is to strike 
out the whole of section 11 and insert what has been read. 

Mr. MURCH. Before concluding, I shall ask that my amendment 
be again read for the information of the House. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” 
““Vote!’’] Iask to be heard upon that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. MURCH] is enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. MURCH. The only practical solution of this question of ad- 
vance wages is to endow the seaman with the responsibilities of man- 
hood. If you deny to the seaman the right to make a free contract you 
are trespassing upon personal rights. I say the American seaman to- 
day is capable and intelligent enough to make his own contract. The 
only way that you can get over this question of advance is to rel- 
egate the whole matter to the master of the ship and the sailor himself, 
with the provision I have inserted there that it shall not be given to a 
landlord; that is, it shall be paid directly to the sailor himself eighteen 
hours previously to the sailing of the ship, and he may on his own voli- 
tion and written order leave a portion of his pay with his family. 

I say when you deny this right to the American sailor you are deny- 
ing him the right to maintain his family and to provide in his absence 
for the maintenance and education of his family. I say the American 
sailor has rights under the Constitution of the United States just as 
sacred as those of any gentleman on this floor or any other citizen of 
the United States; and when you attempt to abridge his prerogative of 
centracting as he sees fit with the master of a vessel for the performance 
of any duty you are trespassing upon personal rights, which you have 
no right to do. 

In that amendment—and I shall ask that it be read again at the close 
of my remarks that the Heuse may understand it—I provide that the 
order may be made in favor of any member of his family. He may 
not have a wife; he may have a motherless child for whom it is right 
he should make some provision. 

I haye some practical knowledge of the working of this system of 
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advance wages. I have had it myself and have found it very conven- 
ient when going on a long voyage te have the means of providing cloth- 
ing for the inclemencies of a northern or southern climate. When 
you take away this right you subject the sailor to privations he can not 
provide against unless he has money. I ask that my substitute be 
again read asa part of my remarks. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr.PAGE. ‘The gentleman from Missouri has not the floor for mak- 
ing that motion. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri insist on his 
motion? 

Mr. McCOOK. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. MURCH] had not 
completed his speech. He called for the reading of his amendment as 
a part of his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not so understand the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. MURCH. Yes, sir; I called for the reading of the substitute as 
a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Thesubstitute offered by the gentleman from Maine 
will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

dor moms ners of vessels ma: tract with seamen for 
use tion oi be torr Rename By or ae pakapab a or Paras port 
at office of the owner, , or agent of their vessel, or on board of such 
vessel, not less than eighteen hours prior to the clearance of such vessel, and 
may pay advance wages or not as such master, it, or owner and the seaman 
may mutually agree; such advance shall be paid to the seaman in person, and 
no orders shall be given to advance wages of such seaman to any person ex- 
cept to some member of ly, upon the written order of the seaman on 
w account such advance wages may be paid. 

Mr. MURCH. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HASELTINE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine has no time to yield. 
His five minutes have expired. 

Mr. HASELTINE. Mr. Speaker, I am oppdsed to section 11 of the 
bill. I am opposed todegrading and humiliating the laboring men placed 
on our vessels. The laboring man upon a ship should have the same 
right to ask for assistance, and the officer to render assistance, as other 
independent Americans. I would not degrade seamen upon American 
vessels. I would not allow the Stars and Stripes, the emblem of free- 
dom of the great American Republic, to float over a degraded humanity. 

Sir, I am willing to vote for any reasonable bill to encourage ship- 
building and every other pepe 6 I would offer every reasonable en- 
conragement to enterprise and industry to develop the resources of this 
greatcountry. If we accept the statistics of the gentleman from Maine, 
we built ships successfully until 1855. From that period there was a 
decadence. It was not the low tariff of 1855 or the high tariffafter 1860 
which caused this decadence of American shipping. The financial crisis 
of 1857, with a shrinking volume of money, had much to do with this 
matter. During the four years of war a large part of our shipping was 
driven from the ocean. Other nations had the most favorable opportu- 
nity to get possession of the carrying trade. Our national policy after 
the war in shri the volume of money until 1878 had much to do 
with the decadence in American ship-building. 

When capitalists could invest their money in railroads and national 
banks to pay them from 10 to 25 per cent., we could not expect them 
to build ships to be placed in competition with the vessels built with 3 
and 4 per cent. m: of other nations. When a large part of the ma- 
terials necessary to ship-building are cheaper in other countries, when 
foreign labor is 45 per cent. cheaper, and when the capital necessary to 
the purchase of such materials and labor is so much cheaper in other 
nations, we cannot hope to compete successfully in such carrying trade. 
Trade regulates itself. The same great law ofdemand and supply per- 
tains to the shipping industry that controls all other industries. 

When the volume of money was contracted by putting it into interest- 
bearing bonds and es eo the bonds from taxation, when money 
paid better in non-taxable bonds and banks, the land was filled with 
millions of prey oe de men. When in 1878 Congress remonetized sil- 
ver, stopped the destruction of paper money, and increased the volume 
of money $400,274,983 within two years and ten months from the ist 
of Jan , 1879, all industries revived and laboring men were em- 
ployed. 1880 we built 8,174 miles of new lines of railroads; in 
1881 we built 8,242 miles of new linesof railroads. As money became 
more plenty and interest cheaper we could build railroads, cities, and 
towns, and we could improve our rivers and harbors. When the vol- 
ume of money shall be increased equal to the demands of business, 
when money will pay better in building ships than building railroads 
and establishing banks, then may we expect to compete successfully 
with the cheap money, cheap materials, and cheap labor of other coun- 
tries. 

When wooden vessels were principally used instead of iron, and we 
had the immense pine forests of Maine to supply cheap materials, we 
could compete successfully with all other nations. Hence until the 
financial crisis of 1857 American ship-building was a success. The 
emancipation of slave labor during the war, the change of materials for 
ship-building from wood to iron, the contraction of the volume of money, 
the greater profits from the investment of money in other enterprises, 


has prevented our successful eompetition with the cheaper materials, 
cheaper labor, and cheaper money of other nations. We may pass this 
bill and remove all the burdens which we propose to remove by this 
bill, we may even donate large subsidies, yet the cheaper money and 
cheaper labor will give the successful competition to other nations. 

We passed a bill prohibiting Chinese immigration, to protect our la- 
boring classes. It was right to doso. Our civilization, with equality 
of political privileges, with schools and churches, with a reasonable sup- 
ply of food and comforts for the laboring classes, could not be placed in 
competition with the lower civilization of the Chinese Empire. We 
could not afford to degrade the American laborer by such eompetition. 
Sir, notwithstanding all the patriotic speeches whieh have been made 
about our commerce in American bottoms, agit the American flag, 
we can not afford to cheapen the labor of our people, to degrade Amer- 
icans to a level with Chinese coolies, chattel slaves, or the pauperized 
laborers of monarchical governments. Since the war our national policy 
has been changed. A large amount of special legislation in the interest 
of capital invested in bonds, railroads, and national banks has thrown 
capital into otherchannels. When the Government shall cease to grant 
special privileges to build millionaire monopolies, when it shall assume 
its high perogatives of controling the transportation by just and equita- 
ble laws, and the issuing and controling the money of the country, then 
will trade and commerce be regulated by the law of supply and demand. 

Why should capitalists invest their money in ship-bui and for- 
eign commerce in competition with all the cheap money and p labor 
of all other nations when they have such special privileges, subsidies, 
and otherinducements offered them for interstate commerce; when they 
can establish their lines of transportation through the rich States of the 
West and South, and make their own freight rates, with but little or 
no competition; when our Government permits them to take such rent 
as they choose from all the farms of the great Western and Southern 
States, and by means of this uncontrolled system of injustice to become 
millionaires within a few years? We can not expect our Goulds and 
Vanderbilts and millionaire bankers to invest their money in competi- 
tion with the cheap labor and cheap money of other nations, 

Mr. CANDLER. I rise to oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Murcu]. His amendment will defeat entirely the 
purpose which the committee had in view in preparing thissection. It 
is in opposition to the labors of the philanthropists and the friends of 
humanity in this country for twenty-five or thirty years past. 

There is not a seamen’s aid society in this country, there is nota rep- 
resentative of a seamen’s bethel, there is not a board of trade or a con- 
gregation of merchants, who have not expressed themselves in favor of 
rooting out this pernicious system of advance wages. 

Mr. MURCH. Has the sailor asked this? 

Mr. CANDLER. The sailors have asked it. Every man who came 
before the shipping commission who could properly represent the sailors, 
except the representatives of the sailors’ boarding-houses, declared thas 
it was our duty to root out this system of advance wages. 

In my remarks the other day I mentioned that in our committee-room 
were petitions representing ten thousand of the best and most influential 
men in this country in favor of the eleventh section ofthis bill. In 1854, 
in the city of Boston, we called at our exchange the first meeting in favor 
of rooting out this evil. It was presided over by one who had been a 
prominent member of Congress from that State. It was repeated in 
Philadelphia, and John Welsh presided there, a gentleman well known 
to members in this House. 

I hope members will consider well before they at this time — all 
the efforts which have finally culminated in the action of this committee 
to save the sailors from the landlords who have corrupted and degraded 
them for the last forty years. Had my amendment been adopted, so 
that a man could allot his pay. after it was earned to his wife, his chil- 
dren, or any others dependent upon him, it would in spirit have accom- 
plished all that the gentleman desires to accomplish by his amendment, 
and it should have been adopted. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Is not the question of contract be- 
tween sailors and masters of vessels on shore a queation which belongs 
to the State? 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate upon the pending amendment 
has been exhausted. 

Mr. ROBESON. I would like to ask, as a matter of parliamentary 
information, whether or not after this section shall have been com- 
pleted it will be competent to movea substitute for the original section 
with an allotment clause attached to it? 

The SPEAKER. The pending motion is one to strike out and insert. 
Should that be voted down, the Chair thinks that another motion of the 
same kind would be in order. 

Mr. MURCH. I would like to be heard for one moment. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate upon the pending amendment 
has been exhausted. 

Mr. MURCH. I ask unanimous consent to make asingle statement. 
I think the labors of the committee have been in the interest of the 
shipping master altogether; ‘charity and manhood has had but very 
little to do with it. I notice that there was a large meeting of sailors, 
with others, in Philadelphia the other day protesting against this pro- 
vision. ; 
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Mr. CANDLER. Who organized that meeting? 

Mr. MURCH. I do not care by whom it was organized, and I can 
not find in the testimony before the committee where one single sailor 
has testified. 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! vote! 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope the gentleman from Virginia will allow the 
gentleman in charge of this bill to manage it. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wise] withdraws the motion to adjourn, to enable me to ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill (H. R. 6957) making appropriations for the 
consular and diplomatic services of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1884, and for OE iy esi returned from the Senate 
with amendments, be taken from the Speaker’s table, and that the 
House further insist upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to that bill and agree to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER announced as the conferees on the of the House 
on the aera voet the two Houses on the bill Mr. Burrows 
of Michigan, Mr. Roprson of New Jersey, and Mr. Cox of New York. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I move that the House agree to the request of 
the Senate for a conference upon the di ing votes of the two 
Houses upon the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House 
No. 7050, making appropriations for the support of the Military Acad- 
emy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. » 

ere was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER announced as the conferees on the part of the House 
upon the di ing votes of the two Houses on said bill Mr. BLAcK- 
BURN of Kentucky, Mr. RYAN of Kansas, and Mr. BUTTERWORTH of 
Ohio. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAGE. I move that the House now adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. Before submitting that motion the Chair will sub- 
mit sundry personal requests of members. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 


To Mr. TALBOTT, for ten days, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. SPAULDING, an extension for one week, on account of im- 


portant business. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave for the withdrawal of papers was granted 
to Mr. ELLIS, in the case of Mrs. Marion Twiggs Myers and others, 
heirs of the late General Twiggs, now before the Committee on War 
Claims. 

ARKANSAS, NEW MEXICO AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. DUNN (by request), by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R, 7235) to incorporate the Arkansas, New Mexico and Pacific Rail- 
road Company, and for other purposes; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The motion of Mr. PAGE was then agreed to; and accordingly (at4 
e’dock and 50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
- under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: The petition of western distillers and exporters, 
for legislati ing to the exportation of distilled spirits—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of ship-owners of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Wilmington, for the passage of the bill submitted by the 
Joint Select Committee on American Ship-building—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Nine petitions of citizens of the twenty-third Con- 
ional district of Pennsylvania, and three petitions of citizens of the 
Congressional district of West Virginia, relating to the duty on tin- 

plates—severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: The petitions of citizens of York County, 
Pennsylvania, containing over 600 names, praying for an increase of 
duty on imported tobacco—<severally to the same committee. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the manufacturers, dealers, and work- 
ingmen engaged in the tobacco trade in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
asking for a repeal of the tax on tobacco, &c., and a rebate on all unbrok- 
en to the same committee. 

Also, the ci of D. W. Eberly and 77 others, of Mechanicsburgh; 
of William Black and others, of Jefferson; and of William L. Shavetts 


and others, of Huntersville, Pennsylvania, for reduction of the duty 
on sugar—severally to the same committee. 
By Mr. BINGHAM: The petition of workingmen, consumers of tin- 


plates and sheet-iron, protesting against any increase of duty on same— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. BRAGG: The petition of H. Brichkeim and 71 others, citi- 
zens of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. CAMP: Eight petitions of citizens of New York, for reduc- 
tion of duty on sugar—severally to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of J. H. Harvey and others, for increase of duty on 
imported tohacco—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: The petition of citizens of Williamsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CANDLER: The petition of Cyrus Wakefield and others, of 
Massachusetts, for passage of the bill for relief of certain settlerson what 
is known as the Ontonagon land grant, in the State of Michigan—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: The petition of W. F. Carleton and 67 others, 
citizens of Spirit Lake, Iowa, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASWELL: The petition of A. M. Doggett and others, and 
of O. W. Brenizer and others, of Wisconsin, for reduction of duty on 

erally to the same committee. 

By Mr. COLERICK: The petition of John Mitchell and others, citizens 
of Kendallville. Indiana, asking that all qualified physicians be made 
equal before the law in the Government service—to the Select Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, the petition of General S. Schaefer and 59 others, citizens of 
Waterloo, Indiana, for a reduction of duty on sugar—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: The petition of Hall, Brother & Co, and others, 
citzens of Worcester County, Maryland, for a reduction of duty on 

to the same committee. ; 

By Mr. CRAPO: The petition of John Smith and 145 others, relating 
to the duty on tin and terne plates—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CULLEN: The petition of Bennett & Ryale and 175 others, 
merchants of Ottawa, Joliet, and Peru, Illinois, for a reduction of the 
duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: A bill making an appropriation for the im- 
provement of Choctawhatchee River, the harbor of Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida, of Apalachicola River, of East Bay and Blackwater River, of Es- 
cambia River, and of the harbor of Pensacola, Florida—to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: The petition of W. C. Culbrolson and others, 
and of F. B. Stockbridge and others, for passage of the bill granting relief 
to certain settlers on the Ontonagon land grant, in Michigan—severally 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, the petition of W. H. Hannah and others, and of Nelson Even- 
den & Co. and others, protesting against any increase of duty on tin- 
plates—severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE MOTTE: The petition of John W. Wood and 77 others, 
citizens of Valparaiso, Indiana, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. DEUSTER: The petition of Henry Kroeger and 70 others, 
and of Roundy, Peckham & Co, and 10 others, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: The petition of James Dempsey and 75 others, cit- 
izens of Lewiston, Maine, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. DOWD: The petition of Paul B. Means and others, for es- 
tablishment of a post-route in North Carolina—to the Co on 
the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

By Mr. FORD: The petition of citizens of Burlington Junction and 
Fairfax, State of Missouri, for a reduction of duty on sugar—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: The petition of J. A. McCune and 76 others, of Ster- 
ling, Illinois, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of William H. Graham and 32 others, 
citizens of Grafton, West Virginia, for reduction of duty on sugar—to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: The petition of Henry Bichman and 39 others, 
of Fountain City, Wisconsin, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. HUTCHINS: The petition of citizens of Westchester County, 
New York, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. P. JONES: The petition of citizens of New Jersey relative 
to the duty on tin-plates—to the same committee. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: The petition of Ormsbee & Brothers and 57 
others, of Matteawan, and of James H. Thompson and 75 others, of Pat- 
terson, New York, for reduction of duty on sugar—severally to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. LACEY: The petition of William Wintersteen and 45 others, 
citizens of Homer, and of C. M. Ambrose and 29 others, citizens of Ver- 
montville, Michigan, for reduction of duty on sugar—severally to the 
same committee. 

Also, the petition of Patrick and 36 others, of Jackson, and of 
William Murdy and 165 others, of Jackson, Michigan, for a duty of 24 
cents per pound on tin-plates—severally to the same committee, 
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Also, the petition of M. H. Kern and others, and of B. M. Colwell 
and others, for passage of the bill granting relief to certain settlers on the 
land grant known as Ontonagon, in the State of Michigan—severally to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLURE: The petition of citizens of Burbank, Ohio, for 

reduction of duty on the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. R. M. McLANE: The petition of John C. Matthews and 162 

others, protesting against an increase of duty on tin-plates—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. MILLER: The petition of D. S. Jones and 101 others, of West 
Middlesex, and of Thomas Perry and 29 others, of Wheatland, Pennsyl- 
vania, for increase of duty on tin-plates—severally to the same com- 
mittee. 

Also, papers relating to claim of Mary W. Douthett—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: The petition of A. R. Gronerand others, relat- 
ing to the duty on tin-plates—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

y Mr. NEAL: The petition of Charles Sisford and 51 others, citizens 

-of Ohio, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. NOLAN: The os of George Stevenson, jr., and others, 
of Knowersville; of Charles C. Bullock and others, of Albany, and of 
P. W. Waggoner and others, of Guilderland Centre, New York, for 
reduction of duty on sugar—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. PEIRCE: The petition of James Collett, of Indiana, for pas- 
sage of the bill to grant relief to certain settlers within the limits of the 
so-called Ontonagan land grant in Michigan—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, the petition of James J. Morrison and 39 others, and of Thomas 
E. Lewis and 37 others, citizens of the eighth Congressional district of 
Indiana, praying that the mode of imposing the duty on imported tin- 
plates be changed—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, the petition of J. N. Larrick and 79 others, of Darlington, In- 
diana, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. RICH: The petition of 76 citizens of Mount Clemens, and of 
‘61 citizens of Marlette, Michigan, for reduction of the duty on sugar— 
severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. RYAN: The petition of citizens of Kansas, relating to the 
duty on tin-plates—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: The petition of J. Gardner Sanderson concern- 
ing duty on Portland cement—to the same committee. 

y Mr. SHALLENBERGER: The petition of R. E. King & Co. and 
others, of Industry, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, for reduction of duty 
on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SHERWIN: The petition of citizens of Aurora, Illinois, for 
a reduction of duty on sugar—to the same committee, 

By Mr. SKINNER: The petition of 68 citizens of Theresa, Jeffer- 

son County, New York, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: The petition of 21 citizens of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, for increase of duty on Sumatra tobacco—to the 
same committee. 

Also, the petition of 75 citizens of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
for repeal of tax on tobacco—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SPARKS: The petition of Amos Watts, P. E. Hosmer, and 
108 others, citizens of Nashville, Washington County, Illinois, protesting 

_against the passage of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Also, the petition of James Buchanan and 78 others, citizens of 
Brownstown, Illinois, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRAIT: The petition of S. P. Flake and 37 others, of Farm- 
ington; of John Preiss and 78 others, of Glencoe; and of Henry Ander- 
son and 51 others, of Montivideo, Minnesota, for reduction of duty on 

ee ery to the same committee. 
y Mr. TALBOTT: Six petitions of citizens of Maryland, for reduc- 
tion of duty on sugar—severally to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of Hopper & Bro. and 200 others, citizens of Harford 
County, Maryland, protesting against increase of duty on tin-plates— 

.to the same committee. i 

By Mr. TAYLOR: The petition of C. Westlake & Co. and others, of 
R. McCready, of James J. Davis and others, and of Noah Morgan and 

others, of Ohio, relating to the tariff—to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of H. C. Henry and 278 others, for reduction of 
duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of Locke Hughes, 8. W. Warner, and others, con- 
sumers of tin-plate and sheet-iron, protesting against increasing present 
duties on raw material for the same—to the same committee. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS: The petition of Isaac T. Merritt and 109 
others, citizens of Albion, New York, for reduction of duty on sugar— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. WALKER: The petition of citizensof Reno City and Eldred- 
ville, Pennsylvania, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. WARD: The petition of citizens of Unionville, Chester County, 
and of Downingtown, Pennsylvania, forreduction ofduty on sugar—sey- 

-erally to the same committee. 
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By Mr. WARNER: The petition of Lewis W. Morgan, for relief—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, the petition of citizens of the fifth Congressional district of Ten- 
nessee, relative to the duty on tin-plates—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WEBBER: Twelve petitions of citizens of Michigan, praying 
for the passage of the bill H. R. 6235, to grant relief to certain settlers 
within the limits of the so-called Ontonagon land grant, in Michigan— 
severally to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS: The petition of William H. Williams and 
53 others, of Racine, Wisconsin, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Memorial of Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 30, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, protesting against reduction of tariff on imported cigars— 
to the same committee. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 10, 1883. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, reporting, in compliance with the pro- 
visions of the sundry civil appropriation act of August 7, 1882, the 
condition of the libraries of that Department and its bureaus, and fa- 
voring certain appropriations therefor; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Ihave acommunication from the Board of Tradeand 

Transportation of New York showing that the remonstrance against the 

of a bankrupt bill which was placed in hands a week or ten 
days since and which I presented to the Senate is one which was pre- 
pared a year ago or more, long prior to the petition which I had the 
honor to present to the Senate in favor of the Lowell bill. The com- 
munication states that a large number of those who signed the remon- 
strance at that time have now petitioned for the passage of the Lowell 
bill, and it is accompanied with letters of two firms certifying to that 
fact. Although they signed the remonstrance against the bankruptcy 
bill as it existed formerly, they are now in favor of the adoption of the 
Lowell bill. I ask that this communication, with the accompanying 
letters, be referred to the Judiciary Committee, that the matter may be 
brought to the attention of the member of that committec having charge 
of the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication should lie on 
the table, as the bill upon the subject has been reported. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will lie on the table. 

Mr. LAPHAM presented the petition of citizens of Chenango County, 
New York, praying for the passage of the bill granting a pension of $40 
a month to soldiers and sailors who have lost a limb in the service; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLATT. In connection with the presentation of the last peti- 
tion, I ought perhaps to say that the Senate Committee on Pensions in- 
tended to have disposed of that matter at the last session of the com- 
mittee, which was yesterday, but the chairman of the committee [ Mr. 
MITCHELL] has been called home by the illness of his children, and on 
that account it was impossible to finish its consideration. 

Mr. SEWELL presented a petition of the New Jersey Temperance 
Alliance, officially signed, praying for the prohibition of the manufact- 
ure and sale of all alcoholic beverages in the District of Columbia; 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition ef the Grand Temple of Honor and Tem- 
perance of New Jersey, officially signed, representing over 200 mem- 
bers, praying for an amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
to prohibit the manufacture andsale of all alcoholic beverages through- 
out the national domain; which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of Professor E. Cooke and the 
faculty of the Claflin University, of Orangeburgh, South Carolina, pray- 
ing for national aid to education; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present the petition of J. P. Wintermute, 
grand worthy patriarch, and E. J. Morris, grand scribe Grand Division 
Sons of Temperance of the State of Ohio, claiming to speak for ninety 
divisions and 3,500 members of that order, praying for the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages in the Districtof 
Columbia. At their request I move its reference to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Iam requested by Mr. A. M. Powell, of Wash- 
ington city, under date of January 10, 1883, to present to the Senate 
the petition of Wellington Wright, H. M. Jameson, and other citizens 
of the State of Missouri, praying for the prohibition of the manufacture 
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and sale of all alcoholic beverages in the District of Columbia. I move 
that it be referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I present a precisely similar petition of the Tem- 
plars of Honor and Temperance of Connecticut, officially signed, pray- 
ing for the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic bev- 
erages in the District of Columbia. I move its reference to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair presents a similar petition 
of Elijah Mendenhall and others, citizens of Ohio, which will have a 
similar reference. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of Mills Creek Grange, No. 1926, Ralls 
County, praying for the establishment of a Department of Agriculture; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of stone-cutters employed on the 
Washington Monument, praying for compensation during the time 
occupied in the obsequies of the late President Garfield; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CHILCOTT presented a petition of the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars of Colorado, officially signed, representing 1,593 members, 
praying for an amendment to the Constitution of the United States to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages through- 
out the national domain; which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars of Oregon, officially signed, praying for the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages in the District of Colum- 
bia; which was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MORRILL presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Vermont, officially signed, praying for the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of all aleoholic beverages in the District 
of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. ; 

Mr. LOGAN presented a petition of citizens of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; a petition of Olney Post, No. 92, Department of Illinois, Grand 
Army of the Republic; a petition of citizens of Lawrence County, Illi- 
nois; a petition of citizens of Moultrie County, Illinois, praying for the 
passage of a bill to increase the pensions of one-armed and one-legged 
soldiers and sailors; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Chicago, favor- 
ing an appropriation for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chicago Trade and Labor Assem- 
bly, praying for immediate settlement of the tax question for the reason 
that the unsettled condition of the tobacco market has thrown many 
workmen out of employment; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Sons of Temperance of 
Ohio, praying for the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
alcoholic beverages in the District of Columbia; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented the petition of Marcus Hend- 
rick and others, citizens of Delaware County, New York, praying for the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages in the 
District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of the Massachusetts Temperance 
Alliance, Rev. A. A. Miner, president, Charles A. Hovey, secretary, 
praying for the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic 
beverages in the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BARROW. The Committee on Claims have had under considera- 
tion the petition of Collin Adams praying payment of the proceeds of the 
sale of certain cotton seized by the Army of the United States, and have 
instructed me to report the same back adversely. Iask thatit be placed 
on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A petition or memorial can not be 
placed on the Calendar. 

Mr. GARLAND. Let the motion to di the committee go on 
the Calendar. That will accomplish the object theSenator has in view. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar is kept for resolutions 
and xp To go on the Calendar the report must be put in the form of 
a resolution. 


_ Mr. GARLAND. Is not the motion to discharge in the nature of a 
resolution? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator had better withdraw the 


report and hereafter report a resolution to go on the Calendar. 

Mr. BARROW. It was out of courtesy to the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. HARRIS], who is absent, that I asked to have the case placed 
on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can withdraw the report 
and afterward present a resolution from the committee in regard to the 


Mr. BARROW. Very well; I withdraw the report. 
XIV——66 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report is withdrawn. 

Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2206) for the relief of Charles L, Dahler, submitted an ad- 
verse report thereon, which was ordered to be printed; and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (8. 
1225) for the relief of B. B. Conor, of Louisville, Kentucky, submitted 
an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to be printed; and the 
bill was med indefinitely. 

Mr. BARROW. I am instructed by the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1626) for the relief of Charles Murphy, 
to report it adversely, I ask that it be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Calen- 
dar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2261) for the relief of Ludwig Kramer, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; which was agreed to. 


+ BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BLAIR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2341) to prohibit the manufacture, importation, and 
sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage in the District of Columbia; 
which was read twice by its title. * 

Mr. BLAIR. I have not examined the specifie provisions of the bill, 
although I would be in favor of one making the provision specified. I 
introduce the bill by request of the National Temperance Society; and 
I move that it be referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. . 

The motion was to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2342) granting a pension to Minerva Smith; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
. THE FISHERIES TREATY. 

Mr. FRYE asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a joint resolution (S. R. 123) providing for the termination of 
articles Nos. 18 to 25, inclusive, and article 30 of the treaty between 
the United States of America and her Britannic Majesty concluded at 
Washington, May 8, 1871; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, as I am exceedingly anxious that this 
joint resolution shall not be pigeon-holed in committee I desire to call 
the attention of the Committee on Foreign Relations to the subject. As 
the chairman of the committee is absent I would like the attention of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I have presented a joint resolution to 
give notice of the abrogation of certain articles of the treaty of 1871 
with Great Britain, and I am very anxious that it shall receive imme- 
diate and careful attention on the part of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the fisheries treaty ? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. Article 18 of that treaty provides that we, 
may have the liberty to fish within certain Canadian waters named. 
Article 19 provides that they may have the liberty to fish in our waters 
north ofthethirty-ninth parallel. Anotherarticle provides that whereas 
her Britannic Majesty thinks that the privileges granted to us worth a 
great deal more than the privileges granted to them, therefore payment 
shall be made for the excess of value between the privileges, and pro- 
vides for an arbitration. Arbitration was had, and by gross mismanage- 
ment on the part of our Government and by skillful diplomacy on the 
part of the Canadian authorities they recovered $5,500,000, which we 


paid. 

In view of the fact that for a hundred years almost we have refused 
to pay our own citizens for spoliations by the French; in view of the 
fact that Ben Holladay, for instance, for fifteen years has been dancing 
in attendance on Congress to recover a justclaim, in my opinion, of three 
or four or five hundred thousand dollars; in view of thousands of like 
cases that wasa most munificent gift tothe Dominion of Canada, because 
every single cent of it was a gift; the privilege which they granted to 
us was not worth so much to us by 100 per cent. or 500 per cent. as the 
privilege which we granted to them. 

For instance, take 1881: we caught in 1881, asis shown by the report of 
the Boston fish burean, in the Gulfof Saint Lawrence, and under the privi- 
lege granted to usin article 18, 490 barrels of mackerel—no other fish, not 
a halibut—only 490 barrels of mackerel; and under the privileges we 
granted to them in return, to fish in our waters aboye the thirty-ninth 
parallel, they and we caught 391,189 barrels of mackerel. Where we 
took one barrel of mackerel in their waters under article 18, they took 
one hundred barrels of mackerel in our waters. 

What other privileges did they give us? Theprivilegetoget baitfor 
mackerel fishingin the Canadian waters. Whatisthat worth? Webuy 
our bait there and pay for it, every dollar that it is worth, and just as 
much as we were obliged to pay before; so that really all that we get is 
the privilege to fish there. That privilege isnot worth one cent a year; 
it is not worth anything, I mean to say; and their privilege to fish in 
our waters is of immense value to them; and yet we paid $5,500,000. 
Well, we can not get that back. ny in 

But whatmore? Under article 21 of the same treaty again, in return 
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for this valueless privilege which they accorded to us under article 18, 
we to allow them to export into the United States during the 
whole term of this treaty free of duty all of their fish caught in their 
waterorours. In 1881, in the Boston and Gloucester collection districts 
alone, the remission of duty to the Canadians under article 21 of this 
treaty was a little over $300,000. We took four hundred and seventy- 
nine barrels of mackerel in their water, for which we paid five million 
and a half, and in 1881, in two collection districts alone, $300,000 


more. 

That that treaty should be terminated at the earliest possible moment, 
without the loss of a single hour, must be entirely clear to every Senator. 
When can it be done? And to that I wish to call the attention of 
Senators. 

By article 33 the foregoing articles, 18 to 25, inélusive, and article 30— 
those are the articles which relate to these privileges between us and 
the Dominion of Canada—may be terminated after the end of ten years 
and two years more of the continuance of the notice. The article pro- 
vides that the notice can be given at the end of ten years, and that the 
treaty shall then continue two years, and shall continue indefinitely 
unless the notice is given. 

The treaty was made, to be sure, in 1871; but proclamation of the 
treaty was made some time later, and a protocol touching articles 18 to 
25, inclusive, and article 30 was added on the 7th cay of June, 1873. 
The provision of the treaty was that hfter that protocol it should take 
effect on the Ist day of July next; so that the treaty took effect, so far 
as these articles were concerned, July 1, 1873, and, as I understand the 
terms of the treaty, the ten years would not expire until July, 1883. 
I am not certain under the terms of the treaty that we can even give 
notice of its termination until the ten years are absolutely concluded. 
The Senator from on looking at the protocol on page 372 of 
the Book of Treaties, will see the language. It is somewhat peculiar: 

Each of the high contracting ies being at liberty to give such notice to the 
other at the end of the said pe: of ten years— 

It does not say they shall not give notice befure, but it goes on— 
or at any time afterward. 


The implication is that you can not give notice at ány time before; 
but can not the Congress of the United States, which will not be in ses- 
sion in July, 1883, make a provision of law by which the President on 
the 2d day of July, 1 shall be required to give this notice, which 
shall terminate forever iniquitous treaty between us and them touch- 
ing these fishing privileges? 

Mr. MORGAN, I did not hear the motion or resolution that the hon- 
orable Senator introduced. Is it a joint resolution, or is it a bill? 

Mr. FRYE. I introduced a joint resolution, drawn without any spe- 
cial care and without any special reference to this article of the treaty. 
I did it simply to bring the matter now before we adjourn (because it 
requires early action if the treaty is to be terminated in July) to the 
notice of the Senators on the Committee on Foreign Relations, and I ask 
them to examine and themselves report such legislation as in their judg- 
ment will enable us on the 2d day of July, 1883, to give this notice 
which is required; and even then we will have to submit to this treaty 
for two years longer. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the Senator will put his motion in such 
shape as that the Committee on Foreign Relations can take real and 
substantial jurisdiction of thesubject. It would probably not be worth 
while, or at least it would be a little presumptuous in us, merely to 
advise the President in advance of the termination of the treaty of the 
opinion of the Senate, or even of the opinion of the two Houses, that it 
should be terminated. While I have no doubt that would be influen- 
tial, we are to presume nevertheless that the Executive will do his duty 
for the people of the country. I have not any doubt at all, under the 
decisions of our Supreme Court, of our power to abrogate the treaty. 
Of course that is a harsh measure. Neither have I any doubt that by 
law we can require the President to ee the notice under that treaty in 
accordance with its terms, and te: te the treaty in two years. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator will allow me, that seems to me is the 
better way to do. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I ask the Senator to put his motion in such 
form as to give the committee substantial jurisdiction of the subject, or 
by the order of the Senate, so that we shall not be left in doubt as to 
how far the Senate intends we shall go in reporting back a measure. 

Mr. FRYE. I will do that with pleasure at a subsequent day. I 
will have the resolution which I have now presented referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The joint resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. MAHONE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation; which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SEWELL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7077) making ropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 


be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted on its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6957) making appropria- 
tions for the consular and diplomatic services of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the di ing votes of the two Houses. 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. J. C. Burrows of Michigan, Mr. G. 
M. ROBESON of New Jersey, and Mr. 8. 8. Cox of New York, the con- 
ferees on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House insisted on its di 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7050) maki 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. J. C. 8, BLACKBURN of Kentucky, Mr. 
THOMAS RYAN of Kansas, and Mr. BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH of Ohio, 
conferees on the part of the House. 

The m further announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2150) to provide for extra work in the Government Printing Office 
in cases of emergency. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to some and 

i to other amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 6900) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 7052)-making appropriations for the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 
and for other purposes. 

PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY. 


Mr. INGALLS. I ask for the adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire what 
legislation, if any, is necessary to ascertain and determine when the powersand 
duties of the Presidential office shall devolve upon the Vice-President in case of 
the inability of the President to anaes the same,and in what manner the re- 
moval of disability may be ascertai under the Constitution; and to report 
hereon by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. GARLAND. Let that lie over, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will lie over. 


STATE NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 


Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] day be- 
fore yesterday reported the bill (H. R. 700) for the relief of the State 
National Bank of Boston, Massachusetts, adversely from the Judiciary 
Committee. My attention was called away at the moment and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. The Senator intended to call my attention 
to it, but he saw I was called away. I desire to have the bill placed 
upon the Calendar. 

Mr. GARLAND. The proper course is by unanimous consent to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was indefinitely postponed, and then 
let it go on the Calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As usual that is done, if there be no 
objection. A 

Mr. GARLAND. I have none. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempere. The vote will be regarded as recon- 
sidered, and the bill will be placed on the Calendar. 


HOUSE BILLS ON CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is over.. The 
Calendar is now in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, there are quite a number of bills 
upon the Senate Calendar which have passed the House of Representa- 
tives, have come to the Senate, been referred to the committees of the 
Senate, reported favorably, many of them withoutamendment. I would 
suggest that it would greatly expedite the business of the Senate and 
relieve Senators if we should this morning take up the Calendar of un- 
objected House bills and act upon them instead of calling the regular 
Calendar. I make that motion, that we go on in that way until we get 
through with the House bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears 
none, and the House bills will be called in their order. 
P. F. LONERGAN. 


The bill (H. R. 4704) for the relief of P. F. Lonergan was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. Itis a direction to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to investigate the claim of P. F. Lonergan, of Pike 
County, Missouri, for $646.48, being the amount of income tax alleged 
to have been unlawfully collected of him on his salary and compensa- 
tion as sheriff and collector of the county of Pike, Missouri; and in 
case the Secretary shall be satisfied that such claim, or any part thereof, 
was unlawfully collected, he shall refund the same to Lonergan, or his 
personal representatives. 

Mr. INGALLS. If there isa rt let it be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. 
Harms May 12, 1882: 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4704) for the 
relief of P. F. , have had the same under consideration, aud after ex- 
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which several amounts so assessed the claimant was etalon to and did pay 
to the collector of said fourth district. 
the Internal Revenue anangis yay that, the facts above 
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g an if a; pplication had been made to refu: 
the Gorge have been refunded to 
for taxes on his income as a State official. 
ent that claimant 
assessment within the 


mes. Da 

that, under ex: 
the amount on or A E June 6, 
claimant, ee of his being 
There seems to be no evidence on file in Soa TnI 
made application to be repaid the amount of this 
time  peoeeribed; but the ntstatesthathedid e his application in time, 
and Commissioner Pleasanton replied to this a plication that sheriffs or 
collectors were not State officers, and on this ground did not consider his erent 
but the letter of the commissioner he was not able to find. Hence this appl 
tion to Congress, And your committee are of opinion that he ought to 
ee neAse thus illegally collected, and therefore recommend the POA 

The bill was reported to the Senate without Spi ordered 


a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
TAXES ON BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 190) to refer certain claims to the Court 
of Claims was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The resolu- 
tion pro to refer to the Court of Claims, under the provisions of 
section 1059 of the Revised Statutes, thesameas though not barred by the 
statute of limitations, the claims arising within the former thirty-second 
internal-revenue district of New York prior to June 6, 1872, of those 
persons, members of the stock exchange of thatcity, from whom moneys 
were illegally collected, as substantially shown by the decision of the 
Sapreme Court in the cases of Bailey vs. Clark, Dodge, and others (re- 

ed in 21 Wallace, 286), where such claimants have not heretofore 
n repaid such moneys. 

Mr. CONGER. Why are the other bills passed over? Why jump 
from Order of Business 683 to Order of Business 708? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It isan arrangement to call up House 
bills and none other this morning. When that order is completed the 
Senate will go back to the Calendar regularly. 

Mr. SUHERMAN, Read the report, 

Mr. CONGER. I want to inquire whether there is any specification 
of claims in the bill? I heard none. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Perhaps a brief statement from me will satisfy the 
Senator—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. We had better have the report read. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I can state the facts in much less time than the 
reading of the report will require. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The report is very brief, made by 
= Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON] from the Committee on 

aims. 

Mr. JACKSON. The report will explain the whole case. Let that 
be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. 
JACKSON May 17, 1882: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
a to refer certain claims to the Court of Claims, respectfully reportas follows: 

our committee have considered the subject-matter of this resolution, and find 
the facts as they appear from the evidence to be clearly set forth in the reportof 
the House Committee on C made at this session of Congress, from which 
report the following is an extract: 

‘In the years 1869, 1870, 1871, and a part of 1872, certain taxes were imposed and 
collected by the collector of internal revenue in the -second collection dis- 
trictof New York upon sums of borrowed money claimed to be the Joa eee of cer- 
tain bankers and brokers transacting business in said district, which taxes were 
— at the time to be illegal, and were paid under protest. Said collection 

ct. is believed to be the only district in The United in which such rule 
ef taxation was adopted, 

“ A committee frcm the New York Stock Exchange was therefore appointed to 
represent such members of that nor as were thus taxed in the said ict ille- 

eer ee necessary to secure the legal 


gally,as they believed, and to take 

rights of the parties and to ender if pi cable, the sums which they were from 
time to time compelled to pay. The said commitice thereupon conferred with 
the attorney for United States in reference thereto. At this conference the 
said dist attorney advised them that it would be useless for all the complain- 
ants to bring suits for the recovery of said taxes; that one suit, asa test case, 
would settle the whole principle: tt that all claims for taxes of this character al- 
leged to have been Per op collected would abide the results of such test case; 
that if any of said parties were repaid their money er would be; and that a great 
number of suits would only make needless expense for both sides without any 
advantage to either, 

“Aeting upon this advice, a number of the —: in interest—among ear oe 
smaller tax-payers, who could not well afford the expense of unnecessury li 
tion—did not bring their suits, and took no further steps to prosecute their iai 
vidual claims me the decision of the test caseagreed upon. Inso doing they 
relied upon what they supposed to be a reasonable and valid arrangement as 
much in ne interest of the AER bag as in their own interest, 
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pote ova and arrangement made 
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courages needless litigation. These ese suggestions are are not without force, andseem 
to have been hy as conclusive by the terol Sonat 
“ Your co however, are of sari tree 
lief heretofore reported bave b have’ any i perni 
case demand. thatin yim raban a es the `cts in these claim: 
at the EATA day, more rane tem: years after most of the tré :sactions lupoteet. 
it would be desirable to provide for a close and, if possible, s judicial scrutiny of 
each case. They are therefore of opinion that ‘these claims hould be sent to a 
court where sides will be represented and exact justice . iay be done.” 
The resolution was passed in the House of Representatives y a nearly unani- 


mous vote, 
to concur in the view that the relief for which 


Your committee are di 
it provides ought not to refused. The Government wrongfull 


acted the moneysin qoon without equity and, as the Supreme Court deci ded, 
without warrant of f under these circumstances the claimants acted in 
sere faith in not multiplying suits and, at the suggestion of the attorney of the 
nited States, agreed to abide the issue of a test case which should settle all their 
rights, it is certainly no more than reasonable to ove them a dayin court. The 
resolution strictly limits the relief to those who bring themselves within the 


equities of the a, epee t referred to; and with this qualification it seems to be 
free from any fair or reasonable ‘objection. 
Your committee report back the joint resolution and recommend its passage. 


Mr. CONGER. My recollection in regard to that-report may be at 
fault, but I am of the impression that it was understood that the agree- 
ment of the district attorney there referred to should be further inves- 
tigated to see if the district attorney did really make such an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. LAPHAM. ‘The resolution requires proof of that. 

Mr. CONGER. The resolution assumes that there was such an 
ment and makes it one of the conditions of jurisdiction; but it seems 
to me that inquiry could have been made by the committee or those 
interested in the passage of the resolution, and some proof more than 
the mere assertion that such an ent was made should be pre- 
sented to the committee and embodied in the report. I may have been 
mistaken about my und ing of that matter, however. 

Mr. JACKSON. I willstate to the Senator that there was proof that 
there was such an agreement. ‘That proof was before the committee, 
but the committee were uncertain as to who would have the benefit of 
ot agreement, and hence they referred all the cases to the Court of 

ms. 

Mr. CONGER. I donot question that the report was made in accord- 
ance with the ultimate conclusions of the committee, but I was speak- 
ing of my own understanding about it when the matter was before the 
committee. I su inquiry was to be made before the report was 
made as to the fact.of such an agreement and that embodied in the 
report, and that that was to have been done before the report was made; 
butI may have been mistaken. I think that should have been done. 

Mr. LAPHAM. There was before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House on two occasions when I had charge of this matter proof by affi- 
davit of the gentlemen who negotiated this arrangement with the pub- 
lic prosecutor in behalf of the claimants and of the assistant district 
attorney, who himself made the arrangement for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment, conclusive evidence on both sides that in goed faith the ar- 

ent was made that these claims should rest in abeyance until 
the two test cases were decided. 

That occurred during one session of Congress when the honorable 
Senator from Michigan was a member of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Honse, and we unanimously reported upon that evidence that the 
Treasury should pay these assessments without any other inquiry what- 
ever. That was the bill recommended by the House committee then. 

Mr. CONGER. But this is a provision that all who claim to-day an 
interest in that class of claims may bring suit, whether they had the 
suits pending or not. ‘The measure that was before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House provided that those whose suits hid been com- 
menced and were in abeyance might have the benefit. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Notatall. No one commenced snit except in the 
two cases that came tothe Supreme Court and tested the question. All 
the rest forbore to commence action under the arrangement made with 
the public prosecutor. It was an arrangement made in good faith. It 
was clearly proved, and so clearly proved that the House committee at 


the measures of re- 
a O A ‘he necessities of = 


of | two sessions of Congress, I drawing and making the report myself, re- 


aie that these sums thus illegally assessed should be repaid out of 
he Treasury. Now, the House, from greater caution, have provided in 
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this joint resolution that instead of these claims being paid from the 
the question shall go to the Court of Claims, where each claim- 

ant must establish as matter of fact that he wasa to the 

ment with the public prosecutor which induced him not to commence 

an action. 

It seems to me that there can be no sort of question about the pro- 

riety of this resolution. This district was the only district in the 
United States where the collector of internal revenue undertook to 
assess borrowed money as capital of the banks and bankers. He did 
undertake it in this district, and he collected considerable sums of 
money. The Supreme Court held that that was illegal in the Bailey 
ease, and the money was refunded. These claimants simply are per- 
mitted to come in and prove the same state of facts, prove that they 
were parties to the arrangement with the public prosecutor, and that 
is the excuse which they make for not having brought their actions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis rather a dangerous proceeding to bind the 
Treasury of the United States by an agreement made by a district 
attorney of the United States that somebody need not sue the United 
State within the statute of limitations, and abide the event of some 
suit that has been brought, and thus subject the United States to indefi- 
nite suits within indefinite times after the statute has ran, and after 
often the proof had been lost that would be available for the defense. 

Mr. LAPHAM. . Will my friend from Vermont permit me to correct 
him in one respect? There was no statute of limitations when this 
arrangement was made. The statute which is in the way was passed 
pending the Bailey case in the courts, passed after the arrangement, 
arid operated as a bar before the final decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The people who had made such an arrangement 
are supposed, like all other citizens of the United States, to have had 
notice of the of an act of Congress which created the statute of 
limitations if it did not exist before, and they are presumed to have 
known perfectly well, whether they were lawyers or not, that no dis- 
trict attorney of the United States had any more authority than I had 
to make anysuch engagement or to enter into any such understanding, 
I think it safe to say that. And therefore the question comes right 
around again whether there being a statute of limitations within whose 
provisions these gentlemen might have brought themselves and tried 
their suits in the time of them and upan proof then existing, they are 
to be excused from doing that because a district attorney of the United 
States—and so far as I understand it even without the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury who I agree in point of law would have no 
more authority than the district attorney—but the district attorney 
alone so far as I understand it engaged that the United States would 
waive the statute of limitations. The question is whether you can 
carry on a government in that way ? 

Then there is another thing in the resolution that is somewhat curi- 
ous. There certainly has been existing for a great many years a statute 
of the United States which says that no person in interest shall be a 
witness in his own behalf ‘in a case against the United States. Now, for 
some reason or other—and undoubtedly I suppose it to be a good one 
by the promoters of this measure in the other House—I see there is in- 
serted a clause that these parties may be witnesses contrary to the gen- 
eral and positive prohibition applicable to all other suits against the 
United States. Is that right? Why do you make this special c 
in the law for the benefit of these particular people, even if on other 
grounds you would waive the statute of limitations? The ground of 
this statute securing the United States was that inasmuch as there was 
on the part of the United States no definite private party to protect its 
interests but only public agents who changed from time to time, it would 
be rous and unjust to allow claimants against the United States 
to support their claims by their individual testimony. Accordingly the 
law has been all the time, as it regards suits against the United States 
in the Court of Claims, that no person in interest should be a witness 
against the United States, but he must stand just as the opposite party 
does, and that is prove his claim by his own agents and other witnesses 
as according to the course of the common law. That is the policy now. 
If it is not a good policy, then let us repeal this prohibition in the statute 
altogether and have equal rights; but if it is a good policy—and I am 
inclined to think that the Senate would agree that it is—then why should 
this special exemption be made in favor of these particular persons that 
they may swear their claims through when nobody else can? 

Mr. LAPHAM. IfI may be permitted I wish to say-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the Senator 


can proceed. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Iam aware of the rule; and I ask leave simply to 
make one suggestion. The only point upon which the claimants can 
be of any importance as witnesses, if they are important at all, isto show 
that they were ‘parties to and relied upon the arrangement with the 
public prosecutor. Upon the merits of the case their evidence is not 
necessary atall. It is simply to comply with that condition, and there 
certainly can be no objection to it. It is like the service of a notice. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to strike out the clause about the parties 
being witnesses. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I hope that amendment will not prevail. TheSen- 
ate can see that every fact of this case, except partially the fact that 


the claimant was a party to the arrangement with the public prosecu- 
tor, can be proved as matter of record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS] moves to amend by striking out the words which will be read. 


The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out after the word 
‘‘ passage,” in line 22, the words: 

And the testimony of any withess otherwise competent shall not be excluded 
by reason of his interest in the issue thereof. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know that the only things to which these par- 
ties can testify are the things that are necessary to their recovery, and 
that is usually the case with most parties who are witnesses; and, as 
the Senator says, very likely the thing that they wish most to swear to 
and that they wish to take the personal privilege of sweaying to them- 
selves is this oral engagement—because if it be in writing they do not 
need to swear to it—with the district attorney; and that is the very 
point, as is admitted, on which this special legislation is to rest. 

Nobody is in favor, I suppose, of removing the statute of limitations 
as to claims against the United States in general; but the party who 
wishes that done must show a special equity. Now, in order to show 
this special equity it is necessary to prove that some district attorney 
of the United States, by some oral engagement with a variety of people, 
agreed that he would waive the statute of limitations in behalf of the 
United States. That is the sum and substance of it. Now, they say 
you may prove this by these people, as well as anything else that is of 
consequence, and accordingly you may make your case against the 
United States shadowy, as it is at its best, on your own testi- 
mony, when in no other instance does the United States permit an in- 
terested witness against it to swear, Is that right? Who was this 
district attorney? Is he living? 

Mr. LAPHAM. Heis. Mr. Pierrepont was the district attorney at 
that time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then Mr. Pierrepont is an impartial witness; he 
has not even the bias now of being an officer of the Government; he 
stands indifferent between the two parties, and is competent to prove 
this arrangement; but if these people can club together and outswear 
Mr. Pierrepont, then the Treasury is to be emptied. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. Pierrepont’s statement is in the case. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very good; then they have no need of this clause. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The arrangement in behalf of the claimants was 
made by a committee appointed for that purpose. They did not all go 


in person. 

The PRESIDENT pro tentpore. The Senator is out of order unless 
by unanimous consent the Senate agrees that he shall speak. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I desire to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont for information. Does the statute which excludes 
interested parties from being witnesses in suits against the United States 
apply to any court except the Court of Claims? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The section to which I have adverted, as this isa 
Court of Claims case, is the statute in reference to the Court of Claims. 
I have not looked through the other statutes. There is astatute of the 
United States in general which speaks of suits between parties, in which 
a party in interest may be a witness provided the other party is alive 
and stands on an equal footing; otherwise not. That iswhat I believe 
to be the law of the United States in general. Whether that would 
apply to a case in which the United States was a party in the circuit 
court with a citizen, I do not know; I am pretty sure it does not, but 
I am not positively certain about it. It strikes me, however, that is 
the state of the law. 

Mr. JACKSON. Asa member of the committee who reported this 
joint resolution, I will state to the Senate that we considered under the 
special circumstances of the case that these claimants ought to be al- 
lowed to testify that they were parties to the agreement. The Govern- 
ment has received the money by an illegal assessment, as decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It has taken the money from 
these parties illegally under an improper assessment. ‘That decision 
was made at the October term, 1874. When the agreement was entered 
into it was entered into with the district attorney, by and through a 
committee of the Stock Exchange, all the parties interested not being 
present, but being represented by a committee. There was no statute 
of limitations in force at that time. This agreement was entered into 
in 1871 or 1872. Subsequently, and while these suits were pending in 
court, the Congress of the United States, on the 6th of June, 1872, passed 
the statute of limitations referred to by the Senator from Vermont— 
passed the statute of limitdtions after this agreement had been entered 
into. There may have been no legal authority on the part of the dis- 
trict attorney to make that agreement, but it was certainly an equita- 
ble arrangement intended to relieve both parties from the expense of a 
troublesome litigation, and it was not to avoid the decision of the two 
test cases which were pending, and finally decided at the October term 
of 1874 by the Supreme Court. 

Now, inasmuch as their money has been improperly taken by the 
Government, they have a just and an equitable claim against the Gov- 
ernment for all this money that was paid under that illegal assessment. 
The committee thought that under these circumstances they might 
show that they were partics to that agreement, and properly show that 
they were parties to it, inasmuch as the arrangement was made through 
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a committee of the stock exchange. It will not violate any general 
rule. It is in accordance with the general rule of the courts of the 
United States admitting parties to testify. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I know I am out of order, but I 
ask unanimous consent, like everybody else, to say one word more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont asks 
unanimous consent to say one word more on this case. The Chair hear- 
ing no objection the Senator will proceed. > 

Ir. LAPHAM. Although I was cut off, Mr. President, I will not 
object. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend from Tennessee says that this statute 
of limitation about the Court of Claims first began in 1872, if I correctly 
understand him. 

Mr. JACKSON. I beg pardon. I had reference to the special stat- 
ute which provided that claims for refunding taxes must be presented 
within one year, which was passed on the 6th of June, 1872. That is 
the statute I had reference to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Thatisanother thing. But the statutesabout the 
Court of Claims have existed ever since the court did, beginning with 
March, 1863, that— 

Every claim against the United States, cognizable by the Court of Clai: shall 
be forever barred unless the petition setting forth a statement thereof is filed in 
the court, or transmitted to it by the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, as provided by law, within six years after the claim 

accrues, 

So that there being no court of the United States but the Court of 
Claims to which these people could have applied by a suit against the 
United States they were excluded under the statute of limitations all 
the time. As to private suitsagainst an officer of the United States who 
had illegally collected a tax, there has been a statute of limitations 
about private suits always, I think. 

Mr. GARLAND. The other day when we had up the House bill in 
regard to the general reference of claims to the Court of Claims by Con- 
gress and the Departments, I raised this very question on section 6 of 
that bill, that is the question as to allowing parties to testify. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asked the question just now whether or 
not in any other court of the United States a person was excluded be- 
cause of his interest in the subject-matter in litigation. The acts of 
1863 and 1864 as revised in section 858 are expressed in these words: 

SEC, 858, In the courts of the United States no witness shall be excludedin any 
action on account of color, or in any civil action because he is a party to or 
interested in the issue tried. 

Afterward, on June 25, 1868, that was amended to read as follows in 
section 1079: ‘ 

Sec, 1079, No claimant, nor any person from or through whom any such claim- 
ant derives his alleged title, claim, or right against the United States, nor any 
gh interested in any such title, claim, or right, shall be a competent witness 

n the Court of Claims in supporting the same, and no testimony given by such 
claimant or person shall be used except as provided in the next section. 

The act of 1868 amended the previous acts so far as to exclude parties 
who were interested in the subject-matter from testifying. It says that 
they shall not be competent as witnesses in the Court of Claims “in sup- 
porting the same.’’ -It strikes me to-day as it did the other day, when 
the other bill was up, that these witnesses are called to support their 
claims, and it is a direct breaking down to that extent of the act of 1868. 
I think with the Senator from Vermont that the act ought to be re- 
pealed expressly, or we ought to hold these parties as others are held 
under the act of 1868 who can not testify in support of their claims. 
The question, then, of the Senator from Wisconsin is answered by these 
two sections. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont, to striké out the words permitting these 
parties to testify. 

Mr. EDMUN Let us have the yeasand nays. This is a question 
of a good deal of importance. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to inquire of the chairman of this commit- 
tee or the Senator who reported the joint resolution whether there is 
any doubt at all that the Government of the United States ought to 
refund this money. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. None whatever. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido notunderstand that there is any question made, 
then, as to the duty of the Government to refund this money, as a moral 
question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I doubt it, for one, because I think the court de- 
cided wrong. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Supreme Court decided it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I can not say more; I am cut off. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Vermont thinks the Supreme 
Court has decided wrong about it. We would on many occasions pre- 
fer to take the opinion of the Senator from Vermont to that of almost 
any judge on the bench, but when the whole court concurs and an- 
nountes a decision which is constitutionally binding upon all parties, 
the United States Government as wellas the other party to the proceed- 
ing, it seems to me the doctrine of stare decisis at least ought to hold. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If my friend will allow me out of histime to sug- 
gest to him the difference, the difference is, that I hold we are no more 


bound by the decisions of the Supreme Court in this Chamber than they 
are bound by ours. If in accordance with some decision of theirs money 
is to be taken from the Treasury, we are the judges of whether that 
decision is right except in the particular case before them; there as a 
matter of course we are bound to pay the money. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think when a question of indebtedhess between 
two individuals or between the Government and an individual is settled 
as a matter of fact and matter of judgment by the court, we are bound 
by it unless the court has transcended its constitutional powers in com- 
ing to that conclusion; the Senate and everybody else is bound by it. 
That is my view of the subject. 

Now, if there is an adjudication of the Supreme Court which settles 
the right of these parties to have this money against the Government of 
the United States, I desire to know some reason why they should not be 
put in possession of all the necessary facilities for establishing their de- 
mand, and I understand that the object of changing the rule in reference 
to testimony in this case is to allow them to establish the fact of an 
agreement by which the case now before the Senate was intended to 
abide the decision of another case, the very case decided in the Supreme 
Court. 

We find among the criminal statutes of the United States that where a 
man is indicted for murdet or for any other offense, high or low, he is per- 
mitted to come in and testify against the Government of the United States 
in hisown behalf. There the partiesin interest in the cause are the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, representing the t body of the people, 
and an individual indicted by a grand jury for acrime. If we can 
afford to go to that extent in giving indulgence and an opportunity for 
ascertaining the truth of the matter, I can not understand upon what 
ground we stop short of that. And I take occasion to say that I can 
see no reason at all why this statute should ever have been passed, 
excluding a man from testifying against the Government in the Court 
of Claims where he presents a claim, whereas if he was suing an officer 
of the Government in a circuit or district court he would be a compe- 
tent witness. There ought to be some rationality, some logic, some 
consistency, running through our system of jurisprudence, and I would 
very gladly participate in a movement to repeal that section and make 
our laws harmonious in their application to all courts and all people. 

I do not understand that a man who goes to the Court of Claims with 
a demand against the Government of the United States is any more 
under the influence of a presumption that he is robbing the Govern- 
ment than a man who goes into the circuit court and sues an officer of 
the Government who may have transgressed his authority or against 
whom the statute may give a right of recovery for something that he 
has done in the name and on account of the Government. 

I therefore think that we should be sticking in the bark at the ex- 
pense of justice in this case if we should refuse to give these parties the 
opportunity, which can not be injurious to the administration of public 
justice, to go into the court and prove the existence of the agreement 
under which this case comes here to be decided in the manner that the 
other case was decided. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], to strike out the words— 

And the testimony of any witness otherwise competent shall not be excluded 
by reason of his interest in the issue thereof. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were present, I should vote 

nay.’’ 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). As I do not understand 
my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] as applying to 
questions of this kind, I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 38; as follows: 


YEAS—13, 

Anthor Davis of W.Va, Ingalls.” ei 
nthon: of W. Va. 

Cockrell. Edmunds, * z a 
Conger, Garland, Morrill, 

NAYS—3s. 
Blain” coum pareto latter p ee 

r, roome, e u 
Brown, Gròver, Lamar, z Slater, | 
Call, Hampton, 4 me Vance, 
Camden, Hill, Mahone, Vest, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Chilcott, ackson, Mo z Walker, 
Coke, Johnston, Pendleton, Williams. 
Dawes, Jonas, ‘ugh, 
Frye, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
ABSENT—2. 
Aldrich, Ferry, MePherson, Sewell, 
Bayard, George, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
k, Hale, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Butler, Harris, Mitchell, Windom. 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Plumb, 
Fair, McDill, s Saunders, 
Farley, McMillan, Sawyer, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading, and read the 
third time, 
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The PRESIDENT protemporce. Shall the joint resolution pass? 
The joint resolution was passed; there being on a division—ayes 34, 
noes 10. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The next House bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4429) to 
enlarge the powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. INGALLS. My colleague [Mr. PLUME], who reported that bill, 
being absent, I suggest that it be passed over until his return. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The colleague of the Senator from 
Kansas has charge of the agricultural bill. It is an important bill, 
and I think it ought to be considered soon. The Senator is expected 
here every day. I suggest that it be passed over until the return of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is acting on unobjected 
House bills now. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand; but I hope the Senate 
will take up this bill some morning before a great while after the 
return of the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


ROBERT GORTHY AND CALVIN GREEN. 


The bill (H. R. 804) for the relief of Robert Gorthy and Calvin Green 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to direct 
the Solicitor of the Treasury to convey, by proper deeds of conveyance, 
to Robert Gorthy, of Victor, Clinton County, Michigan, all the interest 
of the United States in and to the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter and the east half of the northwest quarter of section 17, in 
township 6 north, of range 1 west, Michigan; and to Calvin Green, of 
the same place, all the interest of the United States in and to the south- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of section 17 and the northeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter of section 18, in township 6 north, of 
range 1 west, Michigan, with a proviso that Gorthy and Green pay all 
the costs of the proceedings in court on the bond of Benjamin Ballard, 
on which they were sureties. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there any report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is none, but the bill was re- 
ported by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. GARLAND. I have reported this bill twice to the Senate here- 
tofore, and it has been passed each time. However, the House got ahead 
of us in this Congress and passed this bill, while it was sent to the Judi- 
ciary Committee and I reported it back as it came from the House. 
The committee stood by the report of Mr. WILLITS of the House in re- 
porting it there. I ask the Secretary to read that report; it explains 
the whole matter. 

The Acting Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. 
WILLIts in the House of Representatives February 7, 1882: 


Prior to the 16th day of March, 1868, Benjamin F. Ballard- was arrested on a 
warrant issued out of the United States court for the eastern district of Michigan 
for having obstructed a United States marshal in the service of process, and was 
on said date brought before the United States commissioner for said district and 
entered into recognizance, with Robert Gorthy and Calvin Green as sureties, to 
appear to answer an indictment of said court upon said cha: on the 2d day of 
June following,in the sum of $500. He did not appear on said date, nor, so far 
as appears from mepa rs, at any time thereafter, Suit was brought on the rec- 
OO REASS on the 19th day of June in the same year, and ju ent was rendered 
in favor of the United States against Gorthy and Green for the penal sum of said 
bond and costs. Execution was issued; tho lands described in said bill were 
levied upon and sold by the United States marshal for the sum of $585.65. 

This judgment was by default, and should never have been entered, It ap- 
pears from the certificate of the clerk of said court on‘file in this case that no in- 
dictment was filed against said Ballord at the June term of said court or at any 
other term for the offense charged, to wit, for the offense of resisting an officer; 
thatno such indictment is now on file in said court, and never has been; further, 
that after diligent search he was not able to find gny record of the forfeiture of 
any such nee for the ap ce of sai lord, both of which were 
material to maintain the suit; we can notaccount forthe proceedings in said 
suit, except upon the supposition that some clerk or person not cognizant of the 
requirements of law instituted it. Subsequently a motion was made to vacate 
the judgment, which was rogii the court, and we can do no better than to 
cite, as a part of this report, a portion of the record and the judge’s opinion on 
denying said motion: 

“This was an action of debt conditioned for the oppeens of Ballord at the 
June term of 1868 to answer to any indictment which might be exhibited and 
filed in this court by the grand jury against him for obstructing a deputy mar- 
shal in attempting to serve a criminal process. The affidavits in support of the 
motion ŝhow that no indictment inst Ballord was ever found, that the recog- 
nizance was never forfeited, and no steps were ever taken whereby a right 
of action accrued to the United States. The minutes of the grand jury do not 
even show t the case was presented to or considered by them. The suit, how- 
ever, was commenced during the Juneterm of 1868. The default of the defend- 
ants entered for want ofa plea. Judgmenttaken January 5, 1869, and execution 
levied upon the landsof defendantGorthy. The defendant denies that the sum- 
mons was everserved on him, and aversit was not till about the time when theexe- 
cution was levied upon his land that he knew judgment had been obtained; that 
he then employed Mr. Strickland, of Saint John’s, an attorney, to look after his 
interests. Strickland advised him that he could get his land rel from the 
levy, but afterward said he could do nothing except to ask Congress for relief. 


“Brown, Judge: ‘ 

“T regret my inability toset aside this judgment, for it seems the action should 
never have been commenced. If I were satisfied that the summons was never 
served upon the defendant, I might treat the judgment as void, under the case 
of Thompson vs. Whitman (18 Wallace, 457), but it isasking too much for meto 
believe the unsupported affidavit of the defendant himself, made more than ten 
years after the summons issaid to have-been served, as against the return of the 
officer made at the time that he did actually serve it.” 

This bill was reported favorably in and the Senate during the Forty- 
sixth Congress, but failed to be reached in the House. Onapplication from Sen- 
ator Thurman, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, the Solicitor 
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of the Treasury made a report to the Attorney-General, which, after reciting the 
facts of the case, closed as follows: 

“In December, 1878, a motion was made by one of the defendants in the United 
States district court to set aside the judgment, on the ground that he was not 
served with process, Although the judge refused the motion because he was not 
satisfied the defendant had not been served, yet he regretted his inability to do 
so, because, in his judgment, the action on the recognizance should not have 
been commenced. From all the facts I am satisfied that this is a proper case for 
Congressional relief.” 

In the letter of the Attorney-General, dated January 31,1880, to Senator Thur- 
man, transmitting the said reportof the Solicitor of the Treasury, he used the fol- 
losing eee? “T concur in the view expressed by him in the last paragraph 
of his letter. 

Gorthy and Green were at the time of the levy and sale and still are living on 
these lands and have made valuable improvements thereon. They are honest, 
hard-working men, and these lands constitute their homes and their entire prop- 
erty. We think thatthe United States never had any cause of action against 
them, and it is unjust now to attempt to enforce the proceedings. As, however, 
the Solicitor of the Treasury in said report s s that the taking of the title 
to this land by the Government operates to extinguish the debt, and therefore 
it would be proper that Gorthy and Green be to pay all costs of court, 
we have concluded to recommend the bill to the House granting the relief 
sought, with the proviso that they pay said costs, and that it do pass. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered tea 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 4666) relating to contested elections was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill has not been reported from 
any committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is a House bill before that; Order of Business 
813. It is a pension case and I should like to have it disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thatisanadversereport. Theagree- 
ment was to-day to consider House bills that were unobjected to. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator who made that rt [Mr. PLATT] 
told nie he had no objection toits being taken up. owever I will not 
press it against the rule adopted. I will not ask that it be taken up in 


absence of the Senator who reported against it. I do not see him in 
is seat. 

Mr. MORRILL. House bill 4666 never has been referred to a com- 
mittee, I see by the Calendar. It should be referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, I suppose. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis a bill which was passed by the House at the 
last session, and it was desired by the gentlemen who promoted its 
passage in the House to have it become a law at the last session in order 
that it might operate on the contests growing out of the elections which 
were to take place last fall. I pressed it as well as I could without hav- 
ing it referred to the committee, supposing as it was an enactment by 
the House relating solely to the method of preparing cases for its own 
consideration that the Senate would adopt the judgment of the House 
unless there were some very clear objections. But some Senators, I 
think the Senator from Ar thought there were pretty clear and 
strong objections to the bill, and objected, so that we could not in the 
closing hours of the session get consideration for it last summer. One 
of the gentlemen, I think the very gentleman who drafted the bill in 
the House, has informed me at the present session that as it could not 
operate now on the cases growing out of the recent elections, he did not 
desire to have it passed at this session. I think, therefore, the bill may 
lie on the table. If it’shall turn out that any reason occurs to any Sen- 
ator why it should þé taken up, that reason can be made known and 
the Senate can act/ I should like to have it passed over or laid on the 
table, whatever te proper thing is to do “ith it. 

The PRESIDYWNG OFFICER.. The bill will be passed over. 


POSTMASTERS’ SALARIES, 


The bill (H. R. 5200) authorizing the Postmaster-General to readjust 
the salaries of certain postmasters in accordance with the provision of 
section 8 of the act of June 12, 1866, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MAXEY. This bill was referred to the Committee on Post-Of- 
fices and Post-Roads, amended by that committee and reported back 
favorably with certain amendments and placed in of the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from Michigan, who is not here. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads with amendments. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there a report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘Then I should be glad to have some gentleman 
explain it. There ought to be a provision to repeal the statate of lim- 
itations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was reported by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suppose the committee adopted the report made 
in the House. I have not had time to look over the report, but this 
bill was reported several times in the Senate, I remember, by the late 
Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Bailey, and it passed the Senate once or 
twice. I send to the desk the report made in the House accompanying 
the bill when it passed the House. I have not had time to examine it, 
but I send it to the desk 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear it read because I under- 
stand indirectly that some Senate committee has recently considered 
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the subject in committee—I do not know whether it has been reported— 
and made a good many amendments, thinking that this bill as it now 
stands is hot what it ought to be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are several amendments. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It may be that this is the very bill reported with 
amendments. 

Mr. MAXEY. Isaid a whileago that this bill came from the House 
to the Senate; it was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, and it was very carefully examined by that committee. I 
examined the acts of 1854, 1864, and 1866, having been on the sub-com- 
mittee, and all the acts I could get hold of on the subject. Weamended 
the bill in such a manner as to comply strictly, as I believed, with the 
exact terms of the law, and the billas amended is in exact compliance 
with the law, and as amended it ought to be passed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How far back do these readjustments go? 

Mr. MAXEY. Underan act passed in 1854, a certain method of pay- 
ment of postmasters was adopted. Ten years , in 1864, that 
was changed and a new system was adopted. That worked very hard 
upon the lower grades of postmasters, the fourth and fifth class post- 
masters. Then, under the act of 1866, an amendment to the act of 1864 
was made whereby it was provided that if the postmasters did not get 
under that act as much salary by 10 per cent. as they would have got 
under the act of 1854, their salaries should be readjusted and this 10 
per cent. put on. 

These postmasters claim that they never have had any of that read- 
justed . The report of the First Assistant Postmaster-General 
shows that quite a large number have been paid, while there may be 
others who have not been paid. Iam not in charge of the bill, and I 
only mention this because the chairman is not present to explainit. I 
think this runs back to 1871 or 1872, and from that point on they have 
been coming here term after term of Congress asking that a readjustment 
be made. ‘The House passed the bill and sent it here, and it was re- 
ferred by the Senate to the Post-Office Committee, and to the best of 
our ability we have amended the bill to do justice. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How much money does it involve as a total, prob- 
ably? 

Mr. MAXEY. I do not think any man‘on the face of the earth can 
tell. The bill as amended requires that this readjustment shall be made 
upon sworn strictly in accordance with the judgment of the 
Court of Claims in the case of McLean against the United States and 
strictly in accordance with the decision of the Supreme Court in 5 Otto, 
in the case of United States vs. McLean. Accordingly, as we amend 
that act no application amounts to anything in the way of getting a re- 
adjustment unless it is in strict compliance with the terms of the act 
of 1866, which requires the readjustment to be made upon sworn re- 
turns. Ifthe sworn returns have been made and these parties have not 
had the salaries readjusted, and are entitled to it, unquestionably in 
equity they ought to be paid. 

The Postmaster-General says that the larger portion of them have 
‘been paid, all who made out their applications in accordance with the 
terms of the law. My opinion is, and I have no hesitation in express- 
ing it, that hundreds of these claimants, who are sending letters to all 


of us here, will never get a dollar, because I donot believe upon astrict | d 


examination it will be found that they have complied with the terms 
of the law. But as to all those who have complied with the terms of 
the law, and on any account whatever the Post-Office Department has 
not paid them, it does seem to me equitable and just that they should 
get their readjustment. The law devolved that duty on the Postmas- 
ter-General. If from any cause he has not done it, and that fact is made 
a t, it seems to me it is just to allow it to be done now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I understand from a gentleman who knows some- 
rar about this business that this involves several hundred thousand 

ollars. 


Mr. MAXEY. I think it amounts to a great deal, but I can not tell 
the exact amount, nor did I take into consideration the exact amount. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would only bean argument for the greater care 
on the part of the Senate, which is always careful with the people’s 
money as we know, in investigating the bill. It is a bill of such gen- 
eral importance and involving so much money that it seems to me it 
ought not to go on under the five-minute objected-cases rule. There- 
fore I hope it will go over and be taken up in the regular way, and we 
can investigate it. 

Mr. MAXEY. The House report shows the amount. It will proba- 
bly involve $500,000, as stated. I do not know the amount. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis not a bill that ought to go on under the five- 
minute rule. There may be equity in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill goes 
over. 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask the Senator from Vermont, as it is a bill of a 
public nature, if he is not willing under his objection to let the bill re- 
an its paco on the Calendar, so that when it is reached again it may 

of. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not care; it mày keep its place on the Calen- 
dar; but it ought not to be discussed under the five-minute rule. 
cube PR ENT pro tempore. The bill will retain its place on the 
endar. 


DISTRICT TURNPIKE ROAD. 


The bill (H. R. 6627) to authorize the establishment of a free publie 
highway in the District of Columbia was considered as in Committee of. 
the Whole. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Is there a report in this case? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no rt. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wiscensin. Perhaps the Senator who reported 
the bill will explain it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The bill was reported by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. The report of the House committee was adopted. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. What are the facts in the case? 

Mr. VANCE. It is a House bill, and the report of the House com- 
mittee was adopted without any dissent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear the House report, then, if we have 
not any better one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no House report with the 
papers. Probably the Senator from North Carolina can state the facts. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will state in a moment what the bill is. This is 
one of the old turnpike roads that was chartered by the United States 
in the State of Maryland, and one of many passing through the State 
of Maryland into the District of Columbia. In every other case we 
have condemned each turnpike leading into the District, within the 
limits of the District. This is the only remaining one. It is one of 
the leading drives from town to the heights in the northwestern 
part of the District. The provisions of the bill are precisely similar to 
those which have been already passed in other cases. The franchise of 
sss ae turnpike company is purchased, and it is made a free public 

ighway. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have not got it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then let the bill go over until we get it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made the bill goes 
over. There being but a few minutes remaining of the morning hour 
the Chair will lay before the Senate a message from the President and 
other formal business. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States ; which was referred te 
the Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 

sev- 


mittinga report, with accompanying papers, ng the condition of the 
eral libraries of said Department, ani the co 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 9, 1883. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries,.announced that the President had, an 
the 6th instant, approved and signed the act (S. 145) to reimburse the 
State of Oregon and State of California and the citizens thereof for 
moneys paid by said States in the suppression of Indian hostilities 
uring the Modoc war in the years 1872 and 1873. 

The message also announced that the President had, on the 9th in- 
stant, approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 241) for the relief of John T. Hennaman, of Baltimore, 


Maryland 

An act (s. 265) to provide for the payment of the amount due the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern Railway Company for trans- 
portation of United States mails; 

An act (S. for the relief of John J. Salter; 

An act (S. 335) to extend the time for filing claims for horses and 
equipments lost by officers and enlisted men in the service of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. 390) to amend section 3362 of the Revised Statates relating 
to the tax on perique tobacco; and 

An act (S. 1026) to permit grain brought by Canadian farmers to be 
ground at mills in the United States adjacent to Canadian territory, 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Treasury 


Department. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6900) making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1884, and‘ for 
other purposes. 

On motion of Mr. DAWES, it was 


Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the said bill disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives and ask a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of two Houses thereon. 


By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. è 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. DAWES, Mr. PLUMB, 
and Mr. RANSOM. 
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AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7052) making appropriations for the Agricultural Department of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 


urposes. 
P"On motion of Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, it was 


Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendments to the said bill disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives and ask a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 


By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. Davis of West Virginia, 
Mr. HALE, and Mr. PLUMB. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 20’clock haying arrived, 
the Senate resumes the consideration of the unfinished business, which 
is the bill (S. 151) to aid in the establishment and temporary support 
of common schools. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move, by direction of the Committee on Finance, 
that all present and prior orders be laid aside for the purpose of taking 
up the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, which 
includes the provisions reported by the committee for the reduction of 
taxes and for an amendment of the tariff. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Vermont that the proper motion would be to postpone the unfin- 
ished business. Then if that is postponed the Chair will lay before the 
Senate the special order for to-day, which is the bankruptcy bill; and 
then the Senator can move to postpone that. 

Mr. MORRILL. I modify my motion according to the suggestion of 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The-Senator from Vermont moves 
to postpone the unfinished business until to-morrow. 

Mr. BLAIR. I suppose the motion is debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis. The merits are not debata- 
ble, but debate is allowed upon the propriety of postponing the bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say buta word. I donotagree that the un- 
finished business is a less important measure than the proposed revision 
of the tariff. On the contrary, I esteem it of much greater importance, 
and I think the people of the country soconsider it. Butit has seemed 
to me that the opinion of the Finance Committee and perhaps of a ma- 
jority of the Senate might be that it would be necessary, to facilitate 
the progress of the business before the Senate at this session, totake up 
the tariff measure and discuss it earlier. 

For that reason, and for that consideration alone, I am inclined with- 
out opposition to assent to the motion of the Senator from Vermont; 
but I wish to give notice that immediately upon the final di tion of 
the tariff bill I shall ask the Senate to consider the subject of aid to the 
common schools of the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
postpone until to-morrow the unfinished business, which is the educa- 
tional bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
special order for 2 o’clock to-day, which is the bill (S. 1382) to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I now make the same motion in relation to that 
bill. à 

Mr. HOAR. Has the Senator the floor for that purpose? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was yielding to him for 
that purpose. The Chair had indicated to him the course to pursue in 
order to bring the revenue bill before the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I rose and addressed the Chair, I believe, before the 
Senator from Vermont. Ishall not interfere, merely desiring, having 
the bankruptcy bill in charge, that it may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It must be postponed entirely, with 
the view to get up the revenue bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to have it remain a special order, but not to 
interfere with the tax bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are two special orders to be 
displaced by the motion of the Senator from Vermont—the educational 
bill and the bankruptcy bill. The Chair will haye to decide as to them 
when the point ismade. The motion now is to postpone the bankruptcy 
bill. ; 

Mr. HOAR. 
laid aside. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object. I do not wish that that bill shall be placed 
in any more favorable position than the one which has just been post- 
poned by assent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made the question is, 
Will the Senate postpone the bankruptcy bill until to-morrow? 

The motion was agreed to. 


I ask unanimous consent that the bill be temporarily 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont now 
moves to take up the revenue bill and make it the unfinished business. 
The motion was agreed to, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted on its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6900) making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, it agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. THOMAS RYAN of Kansas, Mr. L. B. 
CASWELL of Wisconsin, and Mr. BENJAMIN LE FEVRE of Ohio, con- 
ferees on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled bill (S. 1860) to attach the County of Hardeman in the 
State of Tennessee to the eastern division of the western district of 
Tennessee; and it was thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is it the desire to have the bill read ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask that the first or formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been read the first time. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to ask the Senator from Ver- 
mone if it is his intention to act on the bill as we go along on each para- 
graph: 

Mr. MORRILL. That is the intention; and any amendment that is 
oe on the part of any Senator can be moved as we progress with the 

pill, ý 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont now 
wishes to submit some remarks on the bill, the Chair understands. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand that, but I want to 
know the order in which the bill is to be acted on. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isuggest also, inorder tosimplify the matter, that 
the amendment reported be considered as the text of the bill. It em- 
bodies all the old bill that was adopted at the last session. If it shall 
be considered as the text of the bill, that course will simplify the mat- 
ter, and enable us to have amendments in the second degree. 

Mr. MORRILL. There can not be any objection to that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Ifthe Boca means by that to adopt 
all the recommendations of the committee, there is objection to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notatall. Wedo not adopt anything, butsimply 
treat the amendment as in the nature of the text of the bill, so that we 
may have an amendment to an amendment. I want to expedite the 
matter, and also to make it easier for Senators to amend the bill if they 
desire, The proper way is to treat the reported amendment as the text 
of the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Of course there is no objection on my 
part to any desire of the committee in regard to the mode of acting on 
the bill, but I desire that all items in the bill shall be left open for 
amendment. ‘ 

Mr. MORRILL. They will be. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Both in Committee of the Whole and 
in the Senate? 

Mr. MORRILL. The suggestion of the Senator from Ohio will make 
double amendments practicable. Otherwise there would be but one 
amendment that would be in order to each clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the reading 
of the bill is dispensed with. 

Mr. BECK. I rise to ask a question of the Senator from Vermont, 
if he will allow me. The first reading of the bill is dispensed with, 
and the bill of the committee is now to be considered as the original 
text? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL. And to be read by sections and paragraphs. 

Mr. BECK. That is right. 

Mr. ALLISON. Has that been agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. The Senate will understand that there are many cases where 
one paragraph will depend upon other paragraphs in other parts of the 
bill. For instance, I will illustrate by lead. If the tariff on lead is 
increased it will involve the increase of a number of items that come 
very early in the bill, long before the question of the tariff on lead can 
be acted upon; so that a change in regard to lead afterward may necessi- 
tate the turning back to those things which are dependent upon it. 

Mr. MORRILL, I hope it will be unanimously agreed to now that, 
in regard to subjects which are related, when any item is so fixed as 
to make it necessary to go back to thé former part of the bill that has 
been considered, leave shall be granted. 

Mr. BECK. That I think would be important. 
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Mr. HOAR. Iask the Senator from Kentucky if it is worth while 
to have such an understanding, which may give rise to a great deal of 
doubt in its construction, as it isanovel one? He has perfect protec- 
tion in the fact that anything that is done as in Committee of the Whole 
will be done over again in the Senate; so that if any Senator should ob- 
ject, which never would happen of course, to the unanimous request to 

back, he would haye the power in the Senate of making his motion. 
Avr. BECK. This is a very long bill, and while that power would 
exist it might create a good deal of confusion and perhaps some diversity 
of opinion among dissatisfied Senators afterward. 

Mr. MORRILL. There will be no difficulty about it. 

Mr. BECK. I only make the suggestion. I think it will facilitate 
our consideration of the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should like to make one inquiry in regard to the 
desire of the Senator from Vermont about what is to be considered as 
the text of the bill. He states that the amendment of the committee 
is to be re; ed as the text of the bill. Do I understand by that that 
all that portion of the bill relating to internal-revenne taxes is to be 
excluded? : 

Mr. MORRILL. No; it is included in the amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. Some of the bill is printed in Italics as an amend- 
ment proper to the bill that came from the House; some remains stand- 
ing in Roman, which I understand has been agreed to by the Committee 
on Finance; and where we are to commence the reading of the bill I 
did not from the statement of the Senator understand. Isit on page 4, 
at line 24? 

Mr. ALLISON, We begin at the beginning of the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. But the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
is to be regarded, as I understand, as the textof the bill. Now, where 
does that begin? 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that the 
Committee on Finance treated the amendments made in the Senate as 
the text of the bill, and we have reported it identically as it passed the 
Senate so far as any action of the committee is concerned. The remain- 
ing sections of the bill, printed in Italics, are amendments proposed by 
the Senate Committee on Finance by way of addition. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Vermont whether 
he wishes now to go back over the action taken by the Senate at the 
last session upon the internal-revenue part of the bill? 

Mr. MORRILL. I suppose we shall have to read it and act upon it 
as we go along. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
of it. 

Mr. MORRILL. There may besome amendments, perhaps, and there 
may not; I can not say. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is a question that probably will arise on this 
bill in the House of Representatives that perhaps it might be well 
enough for Senators to consider. I am apprehensive that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Senate to originate a bill upon the subject of taxation will 
be challenged in the House, 

Mr. MORRILL. There can be no doubt on that point. The provis- 
ion is plain and palpable that the Senate may make amendments to a 
revenue bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no doubt about that, 

Mr. MORRILL. This is a revenue bill, and whether it relates to 
external or internal revenue it is still a revenue bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. But if the bill goes back with amendments added 
to the biil which came to us from the House and the Senate insists or 
agrees that the entire fabric shall be considered as the text of the Sen- 
ate bill, the question would arise, it seems to me, whether that was not 
a new bill on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. We consider it as an amendment, but treat it in 
our consideration here for convenience as the text so as to admit of a 
double amendment. For instance, if the Senator from Kansas were to 
move an amendment, if it is thus treated, the Senator from Alabama 
can then move an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave no objection to the arrangement, it being con- 
sidered as a mere arrangement for the convenience of the Senate, not 
changing the character of the bill at all. ; 

Mr. MORRILL. That is all. We have reported it asanamendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill is dispensed 
with, and the Senator from Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, at the outset, permit me to say that 
the report of this bill by the Senate Committee on Finance has not been 
made in any spirit of antagonism to or competition with the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House; but, in view of the early termination 
of the present Congress, it has been made to secure with greater cer- 
tainty a reduction of a too abundant revenue, from both internal taxes 
and the tariff, by such timely consideration as would permit favorable 
action on the part of the Senate, as well of the House, betore the close 
of the present session. If, with all the other important measures press- 
ing upon our attention, we can wisely accomplish this, we shall have 
deserved credit at least for diligence and honest effort. 

The amendment reported from the Finance Committee has for its 
basis the report of the Tariff Commission, which all fair-minded men, 
whatever may be their theoretical opinions, must concede has been 


There will be motions made to strike out some 


more of a success than was predicted by either friends or enemies. The 
wide field they explored and the multitude of witnesses examined pro- 
and con, sufficiently attest their industry and good faith. I cordially 
bear my testimony, for whatever it may be worth, that a great part of 
their work is excellent, and all of it, as I believe, has been done con- 
scientiously. Having to deal with solargea subject, with so many in- 
terlaced or conflicting details, it would be wonderful if, in the time lim- 
ited for the completion of their report, they had not made some errors. 
or mistakes. Some of these it has been the aim of the committee to 
correct, and perhaps sometimes, inadvertently, to supplement. Of all 
this it will be for the Senate to judge. 

The internal-revenue tax, if the bill should become a law, will here- 
after be limited to spirits, beer, and tobacco, including snuff and cigars. 
As we come to the amendment of the tariff it can not fail to be seen 
that a very substantial reduction is proposed, and in some cases possi- 
bly more radical than the future may justify. The reduction of the 
rates on sugar, and on iron and steel, on cottons, and silks, and on wool 
and woolens is large and emphatic. The free-list has also been consid- 
erably increased. The reduction on the manufactures of paper, of bon- 
nets and hats, on salt, on spices, caustic soda, aniline colors, and many 
other articles, is very pronounced. 

Sections 2907 and 2908 of the existing statutes require an addition to 
the cost or value of the imported articles, upon which ad valorem duties 
are to be computed, of the cost of inland transportation, of packages, and 
of commissions. All this it is proposed to repeal, and this will of course 
cause a conspicuous reduction in many heavy articles, especially crock- 
ery and china ware, but it will greatly simplify the work of the customs. 
officers in the ascertainment of the precise amount upon which duties 
should be levied. Without some compensation this change of the law 
would be very disastrous to the home industry in china and crockery 
ware, of which we import about one-half of the consumption of the coun- 
try. The Tariff Commission, therefore, reported in favor of 15 per cent. 
addition to the present rates of duty, but the Committee on Finance 
have reported an addition of only 10 percent. This will only leave this 
class of trade, it is believed, in its present condition. 

The revision of the statutes relating to the duties of collectors is very 
important, and in the judgment of the Committee on Finance is calcu- 
lated to greatly simplify the machinery and the practical administration 
of custom-house business. 

In lien of the bill presented by the Tariff Commission for the customs 
court in cases of appeal by importers from the decisions of the collectors, 
we have reported the bill pending in the Senate, as more thoroughly con- 
sidered, more economical, and more satisfactory, even to the importers 
of New York, where 95 per cent. of all the contested cases occur. 

The repeal and reductions proposed of internal -revenue taxes are as 
follows, namely: 


Friction matches .............. $3, 272,258 00 


Patent medicines, 1,978, 395 56 
Bank checks ..... 2,318,455 14 
para de ay dsousedl aoe bane A ja 
vings- e s 
Bank co So se 1,138,340 87 
Savings- k capital 14, 729 38 
a E EELDAS TAR SA T EPES LEER IE err 12, 818, 281 40 


Add to these items the taxes collected by the Treasurer 
of the United States from national banks, as follows: 
National banks roster , 
National banks (deposits) . 


Makes a total derived from these sources of .. 


+ 5,521,927 47 


774 80 


34, 700, 324 16 


In making an estimate of the amount of the reductions of revenue 
that will follow the proposed changes in the tariff no one can pretend 
to any absolute accuracy, but I have gone over the subject with some 
care, and basing my calculations upon the importations of 1882 Ihave 
reached the following results: 


Cottons estimated at 30 per cent. its 
Tron and a D 5, 
Silks 


The estimated surplus by the Se¢retary of the Treasury is $74,719,837. 
If a reduction of the letter postage should be made to 2 cents, as it 
may be, the loss of revenue has been estimated at $8,550,616. No 
river and harbor bill has, I believe, been estimated for, and yet some 
appropriation may be made, An addition to the general appropria- 
tion for pensions has been asked for, and beyond this, if the so-called 
“forty-dollar pension bill” should be passed, how large a demand 
would be created upon the Treasury I am unable to estimate. A large 
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increase of domestic sorghum sugar is likely to take the 
equal amount of imported sugars. Again, if the increase of Hawaiian 


free sugar should be as great next year as for the past year the loss on 
dutiable sugar will be five million dollars instead of about three million 
andahalf. But without taking into the account any of these contingen- 
cies, which certainly indicate their coming by the shadows visible in their 
front, there will be a positive deficit in the estimated amount of reve- 
nue required to meet the expenditures of the Government, unless much 
larger importations shall be received from which the revenue from cus- 
toms can be largely increased. It is true also that the coinage of the 
silver dollar is likely to continue, and this will absorb at least $24,000,- 
000, or render that amount practically unavailable. 

Under these circumstances the sudden reduction of so large an amount 
of the national revenues at a single blow, as pro) , is surely quite 
as far as prudence will allow us to go, and possibly further. 

We must not conceal from ourselves that so general a change to lower 
duties, carrying a downfall in values, will seriously affect those with 
stocks on hand, and the doors we also open to labor abroad will to some 
extend shut out labor athome. Some industries, it is to be feared, can 
not be maintained except by a reduction of wages. Already some large 
iron establishments are shut up, and in Philadelphia alone 10,000 looms 
are said to be idle. There has been an overproduction in other articles 
than whisky, and nowhere more extra t than in the 11,000 miles of 
railroad builtin 1882. Storm-signals of late have been frequently visible 
in the financial horizon. Those who believe that monetary crises are 
periodical now fear the decennial return of that of 1873. Without 

ing myself a croaker, I yet frankly say that if there is any proposi- 
tion in the present bill which it shall be made to appear will crush any 
legitimate enterprise, or degrade labor, I shall feel at liberty to do what 
I can to correct it. 

The existing rates of duty upon imports are no doubt beyond the re- 
quirements of the Government and should be carefully reduced, but I 
think very exaggerated reports of these rates have sometimes been made 
which should be corrected by a simple statement of facts. The aver- 
age rate upon the importations of dutiable merchandise is a small frac- 
tion over 42 per cent. ad valorem, and upon both dutiable and free it 
would amount to 30 per cent. and a small fraction. This is much less 
than it has been frequently represented. 

Our foreign export trade in 1882 amounted to $733,239,732, or less 
than one-seventh of our trade in home manufactures alone. Which of 
these peek branches of national industry most deeply concerns the wel- 
fare of our people? The economists of the day separate on this line. 
One part believes that home trade deserves foremost consideration. 
Another part just as honestly believes that our export trade is most de- 
serving attention. 

Would it be well, however, to increase our foreign imports of manu- 
factures by an equal diminution of domestic products? Wecan not find 
a market abroad for manufactures, any more than we can for corn and 
wheat, unless we offer them at a lower price than they are offered in 
any other quarter of the world. Our own markets must be supplied 
and everstocked before we can have much to carry abroad. Nor can 
we have a rt of manufactures until American are re- 
duced to the level of all competitors. That day may come, but I should 
regard it as a misfortune if any act of mine could ever be construed 
to have contributed to that result. 

At the present time almost every article of manufactures, including 
household goods, tools of trade, and agricultural implements, are obtain- 
able at an immense reduction from former prices, but the wages of work- 
ingmen have been more thandoubled. With this increase of wages the 
farmer gets twice as much for his corn and wheat as they formerly 
brought, and twice as much for his fat ox. 

The memory of every Senator here might furnish examples to show 
how greatly the cost of innumerable articles of manufactures has been 
diminished within the limits of their own experience, and American 
energy, with American machinery and a great multitude of labor-saving 
inventions, has grandly contributed to this result. The nail-machine, 
the sewing-machine, the forging-machine remind us of some of the 
miracles accomplished in the processes of cheapening productions, as 
much as the cotton-gin, the reaper, or the mower. Eliminate theshare 
which belongs to Americans in man since the date of our in- 
dependence, and who would be able to compute the loss to ourselves or 
to the world?. The blanks would be almost incalculable, and more 
grievous to be borne than all of the lost arts from the time of Homer to 
the era of the Pharaohs. 

The cost of living to-day for the ordinary necessaries of life upon the 
scale which contented our fathers forty years ago would show a reduc- 
tion of nearly one-half. Anything now in excess of that would be due 
to greater indulgence in comforts and conveniences, or in luxuries and 
more extravagant habits. It is a Jong step from the log-cabin and 
pewter plates to the brown stone front and china dinner-ware, but the 
substantial home comforts of all sorts and conditions of men were never 
more abundant than here and now, never to be had at so small a cost 
of labor or money. As a nation no other is more prosperous. 

The great question to be answered as to the protective-tariff policy in 
our country is, whether under it we have prospered and made reason- 
able progress or not. If we have it isa success. This is to be judged 


by the increase of manufactures in quantity and quality and the re- 
duction of cost. Let us remember that as colonies of Great Britian we 
were hardly permitted to manufacture anything, noteven wool hats nor 
hob-nails. Upon our separation from our mother-in-law the hearts or 
all patriots beat loudly in favor of ing our industrial condition 

and favored absolute independence for all of the necessaries of life. Be- 
yond this our revenue necessities afforded opportunity and justified 
affirmative discrimination in favor of American manufactures. South 
Carolina, as well as Virginia and Massachusetts, were all soon united in 
this policy. In spite of some dark clouds and interludes of neglect, 
manufactures have had seasons of refreshing sunshine and of positive 
favor. If, therefore, under these circumstances, notalwaysstable, manu- 
factures have visibly prospered, have grown in quantity and quality, 
and gained in beautyas well as in utility—and who will deny the facts— 
then our protective tariff has been a success for which every American 
has reason to be proud. If any fraction of our people at home reject 
these conclusions, they will be effectually answered by our competitors 
abroad, who deplore our advancing skill, imitate our goods, and per- 
sistently seek to supplant us in a field under our own vine and fig tree, 
where they had fondly hoped to gain a perpetual monopoly. 

I am unwilling to weary the Senate with statistics, abundant as they 
are, and which so often cut the largest figure in small arguments; but 
are we not now supplying more than 50,000,000 of people with a much 
larger proportion of their annual consumption of man em- 
bracing the chief necessaries of life, than we were able to do in 1850? 
Then our population was 23,191,876 and our entire production of man- 

was only to the amount of $1,019,106,616. In 1880, with a 
population of over 50,000,000, the whole production of manufactures 
was five times greater, or $5,369,579,191; and of all this we were able 
to consume over five thousand millions at home. In this respect our 
rivals, to use the phrase of the race-course, are nowhere. 

This shows a magnificent increase of manufactures by American ar- 
tisans, and demonstrates not only the extent of their industry but their 
genius and capacity for a large and diversified industry. Notwithstand- 
ing this decennial exhibit of our home manufactures and our ability 
to use them, we import very liberally, because we are able to pay for 
them, manufactures of all sorts from foreign countries. Of manu- 
factured articles we imported very largely in 1873, or to the amount of 
$407,337,049; but did not that contribute to the disasters of the year? 
In 1878 such imports fell to $257,511,418, and that was the year when 
our prosperity again revived. I regret to say that our imports of for- 
eign man the past year exceed even the amount for 1873, being 
$456,142,793. 

Without American flour some part of the world would be compelled 
to accept for their daily food oat-meal or corn-meal mush. Without 
our petroleum, the poor man’s light, thousands of homes would have to 
return to tallow candles and whale oil. Without our cotton half of the 
world might, like the ancient Romans, be left shirtless. 

I have had no time to prepare a carefully studied speech, and have 
only hastily endeavored, without going into the details ing each 
article, to give some idea of the general character of the measure and 
how it will affect the revenues of the country. But I hope I shall be 
pardoned if I venture to occupy the attention of the Senate a few mo- 
ments longer in some observations that to me seem called for, from the 
obvious fact that many of our industries will soon be compelled—pushed 
in some degree by the present measure—to seek the highest skill and 
the greatest economy in order to command success or to maintain their 
existence. 

Forty years ago English manufactures had a deal of character for 
their solidity and durability, and, it should be added, for their clum- 
siness and lack of artistic finish. Their broadcloths and carpets were 
stout and the colors were generally fast, but they were inferior in style 
and finish to the goods from France, Belgium, or even from Germany; 
and their pottery and hardware appeared to be made for markets sup- 
plied with nothing else, and too ugly ever to be copied. 

Since their adoption of the theory of free trade many of their pao- 
ductions have changed somewhatin character, but apparently notalways 
for the better, except when pushed by sharp competition. English am- 
bition has been largely satisfied with aiming at abundance and cheap: 
and shows little improvement in positive merits or in the styleand 
tasteofproduction. Their conservatism clings to big wigs and Welling- 
ton boots after the world has ceased to stare at them. 

In the United States, on the contrary, where protection now prevails, 
the effort has been to advance as much in the beauty of our manufact- 
ures as in their abundance, as much in utility as in cheapness, and each 
has kept almost an equal pace. We have had to make in all respects 
more attractive goods in order to supplant foreign competition and to 
satisfy home consumers. There is always some prejudice in favor af 
articles brought from afar, and therefore American manufactures had to 
be cheaper as well as more useful and handsomer than similar articles 
imported, or they found no sale. 

In quality and beauty of workmanship we may modestly claim that 
in many branches of hardware, glassware, silver-ware, furniture, loco- 
motives, and in clocks, watches, jewelry, and many other articles, we 
hold acreditable rank with any of the workshops of the world. Of some 
of these articles the production begins to exceed the home demand, and 
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for any excess a market has tobe found abroad. The work turned out 
from original American designs is slowly winning its way to favor. 

When Mr. Gladstone recently wanted to make a present toa forester 
əf an ax, he did not seek for one of English make, but found and pre- 
sented an American ax. This is not a solitary instance where Ameri- 
can workmanship is marching to the front. Who wears here anything 
better than an American watch? Where is the railroad which prefers 
any other than an American locomotive? 

Of course, as a new world we are bare of the ree examples in the 
finearts which have been handed down through all past One hun- 
dred yearsago the American continent was represented by very few peo- 
ple and by very little wealth. Our ancestors came here to hew out with 
their own hands a home in the wilderness. It would hardly be ex- 
pected that we could present examples in poetry, music, statuary, and 
painting, or even in the mechanic arts, of equal abundance and merit 
compared with those of nations whose culture reaches back to the age 
of the Cæsars. The advantage of other nations, even for the last one 
hundred years, must be conceded. As Mr. Burke said, we were ‘‘in 
the gristle,” while they were hardened in the bone of manhood. We 
were destitute of capital, while they had hereditary wealth, and with 
it had many of the best examples of the masterpieces in all the arts of 
antiquity, and yet were their achievements to be limited to productions 
within the period of our growth the differences would be marvelously 
curtailed. When we call for great names in any direction of the fine 
arts instantly the great masters of the past rise up and rush to the front, 
leaping over all modern heads in Knrope as well as in America, and we 
see that later times are but sparingly decorated by the few to whom pub- 
lic opinion awards the rank of undisputedeminence. Among these we 


may claim some share of representatives. Untilrecently we can not be o 


said to have had any surplus with which to support or patronize fine 
arts, for the reason that it has all been wanted *‘for human nature’s 
daily use,” for works of immediate and practical utility. And yet 
Americans will be found to have made respectable contributions to the 
list of modern names not born to die. But in the great field of useful 
arts, of human labor-saving inventions, which tender ‘the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number,” we have shown no lack of genius 
that should keep us dependent upon foreign skill for all that is excep- 
Soay poa and beautiful in manufactures, 

R y it has been found necessary to establish schools of technology 
and of art in Great Britain as well as in the United States, to equip in- 
dustrial establishments with an independent staff competent to furnish 
designs and drawings for various manufactures, with all the attractive 
conditions of fresh and artistic patterns which annual changes of trade 
and fashions demand. In this race England is now making a heroic 
struggle, such as no other phase of education has prompted; but we 
have the advantage of a broader system of common schools, from which 
recruits to these training schools more naturally ascend. It is vastly 
important that we should take care not to be distanced by inattention 
to these special fields of instruction. 

I have made these observations because, as it appears to me, we are 
now at bipt nn, ti of progress where we must reach up for the highest 
and most t re Articles of ordinary workmanship are abun- 
dant everywhere, and there is a demand for something better, something 
of rare merit, for which better prices are always offered. Our own 
home competition is becoming so great in the production of ordinary or 
common manufactures, that some ies must give way, or they must 
advance to a finer or higher class o; To a ready market the 
best products possible must invariably be brought forth. Success is 
now mainly to be achieved in any branch of manufactures by superior 
teohnical skill and by establishing a name that will carry with it a 

ty of excellence. 

I do not wish to set the example of making a Kip epoch, notwith- 
standing the remarkable patience with which all tors daily feel 
bound to listen, and I will conclude by saying that if Senators are in 
earnest about having any reduction of taxes and of the tariff, their 
hearty co-operation is absolutely necessary to bring about that result. 
If the work is done at this session of Congress it must be done promptly. 
As we proceed with the bill, if easy questions are asked in explanation, 
I shall answer with great pleasure; if harder questions are asked, I 
shall either step aside for my coll es on the committee to come to 
the front, or I shall retreat behind the words of old Sam Johnson, when 
asked by a lady how he came to make the blunder in his dictionary as 
to the description of the pastern joint of the horse, responded, ‘Sheer 
ignorance, madam,” 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the bill, beginning 
on page 3, line 18 of section 3, with the clause: 

t the taxes herein im: th 
Riny are hereby, a gry ter ca wth ora ger Ja vince se onc 

Mr. ALLISON. The first amendment is the striking out of the words 
from ue 3 of section 1 down to and including line 17 of section 3, on 
page v. 

Mr. BECK. Let me understand. Is it assumed that we are to go 
over the internal-revenue part of this bill again which the Senate once 

on? 

Mr. ALLISON. We must do it in form, because our record shows 


that this whole bill was recommitted to the Committee on Finance and 
every amendment passed by the Senate at the last session fell by that 
recommitment. Of course it will not take much time to go on in this 


way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out 
from line 3 of section 1 to line 17 of section 3, in the following words: 

That on and after the 


taxes herein fied im 
the same are 


tax on the capital and de; 
vised Statutes, not including the taxes on the capital and deposits of said ban 
bankers, and national banks for the six months’ period ending in the case 
national banks on the 30th day of J 1882, and in the case of other banks and 
bankers on the 3lst day of May, 1882; the tax on matches, Pone medicinal 
preparations, and other articles imposed by Schedule A, following section 3437 
of said Revised utes. 


$15; 
shall pay $3.60. Retai 


the Treasury 
ions and to and furnish such blanks the soma 
as may be necessary to carry this act into effect, 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the first amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee striking out these words. 

Mr. MAHONE. What section is that? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendmentistostrike out, from 
line 3 of section 1 to line 17 of section 3, the words just read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. These amendments are merely formal. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, after the 
word ‘‘namely,’’ in line 20, to strike out the following words: 

The taxes now imposed by law on snuff and manufactured tobacco on and 
after January 1, 1883, and from and after that date the tax on snuff and manu- 
factured tobacco shall be 12 cents per pound, and. 

The amendment was agreed to. A 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know exactly the understanding with relation 
to the reading of this bill and the offering of amendments to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendments are first 
to be acted on. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; if the Chair will allow me, the understanding 
is that this bill shall be considered by sections, all amendments being 
offered to sections as we go along, and after a section is passed it is not 
to be returned to except by unanimous consent, unless there is some- 
thing in that section which relates to what shall follow. That is the 
understanding, I think. 
ps The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is being considered by sec- 

ons. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr.SHERMAN. I believe I made the suggestion about having an 
understanding; but my suggestion was intended to be confined by me to 
the tariff sections. Ithink the mode now mentioned ought to be adopted 
in that respect; but I think in regard to the internal-revenue part of 
the bill the amendments of the committee ought to be acted upon, and 
then we can reserve final action until after we get through with the tariff 
sections. Every one familiar with the practical details of this bill knows 
that the text of the internal-revenue sections will depend on the action 
of the Senate upon the tariff sections; and it seems to me it would be 
better to act on the amendments of the committee first, and then after 
we get through with the tariff sections return, leaving those sections re- 
lating to internal revenue open for amendment; otherwise we shall make 
no progress. 

I desire myself to move to strike out a proviso which will lead to 
considerable debate, probably for a day, and Senators all around me 
desire to offer amendments to the sections in regard to the internal 
revenue; and if we follow the ordinary rule and act upon the amend- 
ments of the committee first upon the internal-revenue sections, leav- 
ing them open for future amendments to be offered by any Senator, and 
then proceed to act on the tariff sections seriatim by clauses, we shall 
progress more rapidly. 

Mr. PLATT. I rose for the purpose of saying that at some time I 
desired to offer an amendment to this bill which should repeal the tax 
on the circulation of national banks as well as on capital and deposits, 
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and this seems to be the spot where the amendment should be intro- 
duced. I have some statistics which I should desire to use in the ad- 
vocacy of the amendment, which are not here to-day, and I do not wish 
to lose my opportunity to move the amendment by failing to give notice 
of it at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Generally the amendments of the 
committee reporting a bill are first acted on, and then any other amend- 
ments to the bill are received. It can be understood that the internal- 
revenue portion of this bill shall be considered under the ordinary rule 
while the tariff sections shall be considered by clauses. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] is not 
present, and I know that he desires to be here when some of these sec- 
tions are considered, and I should like to reserve the privilege of going 
back to some of these sections referred to by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will move that on so much of the bill as relates 
to internal revenue the amendments of the committee shall be acted on, 
leaving the whole bill open for general amendment after the tariff sec- 
tions are gone through with. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will ‘the Senator speak a little louder, or let us 
have better order in the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will move in order to expedite business that the 
sections in regard to internal revenue be considered in the ordinary way, 
that the amendments of the committee shall be acted upon and then 
we pass to the tariff sections and go through with them seriatim, clause 
by clause, with the privilege of any Senator after the tariff sections are 


disposed of to move any amendments to the internal-revenue sections 
in the ordinary way. 
Mr. BECK. I hope that will be done. It will save us an immense 


amount of labor, and we shall be better able to know what we can do 
with the internal revenue after we have passed on the tariff. 

Mr. SHERMAN, That is the purpose I have in view. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shall most earnestly protest against it, and I 
am sure the Senator from Kentucky will not agree to it when he un- 
derstands the effect. When we come to the tariff portion of this bill it 
is all amendment, and if we adopt it we can not amend it any more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That has already been provided for. 

Mr. BECK. One word. The Senator from Missouri is mistaken. 
We are to pass upon the tariff amendments item by item, and they are 
to be amended, and amendments to them can be amended, so that there 
can be discussion had upon each item. That is clearly the understand- 


ing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not this the first reading of the bill? 

Mr. BECK. We are on the first reading of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Am I to understand that after the bill has been read 
and amended we can not go back and amenditagain? That is the con- 
struction of the Senate, I believe. 

Mr. MORRILL. We could in the Senate, but not in Committee of 
the Whole. : 

Mr. BUTLER. I object to any arrangement which will cut off op- 
portunity to amend this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If theSenator from South Carolina heard me, the 
plan which has been proposed is to open the widest possible door to 
amendments. The proposition which I made some time ago was that 
the tariff amendment, all that follows after page 6, shall be considered 
as the text of the bill open to double amendment—first an amend- 
ment to this committee amendment, and then an amendment to that 
amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. On the first reading? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; on the first reading. We have passed 
one reading informally and are upon a formal reading of the bill now; 
and in order to avoidall controversey I will move that the internal-rev- 
enue sections be left open, and to prevent the Senate being precluded 
from amending the amendments that the committee propose that they 
be left open; also that we pass over for the present informally the in- 
ternal-revenue sections and proceed to the tariff clauses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like the Senator from Ohio to tell us the 
necessity of passing over the portion of the bill relative to internal rev- 
enue. Why not take it up and act on it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the first place the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] desires to be here and he is detained, and out of courtesy to 
him we propose to pass over that part of the bill. Thatis one reason. 
We can not determine the rates of internal-revenue taxation until we 
have disposed of the tariff sections. When we see what the Senate is 
prepared to do with the tariff we can then better dispose of the inter- 
nal-revenue sections, which are matters of less controversy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On the contrary, I think the country at this time 
deems it much more important to reduce internal revenue than anything 
in the tariff portion of the bill. There are now in this city the repre- 
sentatives of interests particularly affected by the internal-revenue sec- 
tions—the tobacco men of the country, for instance, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iappeal to theSenator from Kentucky. Ishould 
utterly d ir of any attempt to pass this tariff bill or succeed in this 
effort to reduce taxation if we have got to go back and debate all the 
questions about internal revenue that we considered at the last session. 
The internal-revenue question was debated ad nauseum at the last session. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. For that very reason I should think we are pre- 
pared to vote on it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, we are prepared to debate that over again; 
and if we postpone the tariff until that is disposed of we shall have great 
difficulty in making progress. The Committee on Finance have taken 
this bill in regard to internal-revenue taxes precisely as the Senate left 
it at the last session. Although members of that committee, and a 
majority of the committee, were opposed to some of the amendments 
adopted at the last session in to internal revenue, yet in defer- 
ence to the judgment of the Senate as then shown the bill has been 
reported as to internal revenue precisely as the Senate left it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Does the Senator from Ohio understand that the 
tariff amendment is to be acted on to the exclusion of the internal-rev- 
enue question ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notatall. We simply propose to pass over the 
internal-revenue part of the bill for the present, until we go through 
the tariff question upon which there has been no discussion yet, and 
then to come back to the internal-revenue clauses which will then be 
open to amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Why can not we settle the internal revenue first ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have stated the reasons, first because a gentle- 
man who takes a great interest in the subject is not here, and next, be- 
cause we have already discussed every feature and phase of the internal 
revenue, Now itis proposed to go on and consider the tariff question, 
dispose of it, and then come back to the internal-revenue sections and 


debate them. I submit that motién merely to expedite the considera- 
tion of the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 


the tariff part of this bill be taken up first, and after that is finished 
that then the Senate recur back to the internal-revenue part. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will agree to that with the understanding that 
it shall not impose any restriction at all on the right of offering amend- 
ments to the internal-revenue portion of the bill. ` 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no restriction at all. 

Mr. BECK. It is forthe purpose of giving, I will say, to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia all the opportunity he wants that we propose this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to offer an amendment, which I should like to 
have printed, to a section of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be received and ordered to be 
printed. The Secretary will now commence to read the tariff portion 
of this bill. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. ‘‘Section 5’’—— 

Mr. BECK. Iam not going to inflict aspeech on theSenate. I had 
nothing to say so long as only internal-revenue matters were being con- 
sidered, but I feel it due to myself as a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee to say a few words relative to the work of the Tariff Commission 
which is now before us, so that Senators may understand it, or at least 
have my views of its value, as I differ very radically with the Senator 
from Vermont. He thinks its work was well done; I think it is full of 
incongruities and false pretenses carefully concealed under plausible 
pretexts. 

It is unfortunate that three of the leading members on this side of 
the House who are members of the Finance Committee, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HAR- 
Ris], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON], are all nec- 
essarily absent now. Forthatreason I think it incumbent on me to say 
a few words relative to the work the committee has had to consider. 
I think we have improved the bill of the commission in many regards. 

In revising the work of the commission, it will be observed that the 
bill now before the Senate is divided into three parts, We are ap- 
proaching the first and the most important. The first part is really the 
only subject that was committed to the commission; that is, the ques- 
tion of duties and the free-list. The second part of the bill, which be- 
gins at line 2220, on page 97, and ends at the bottom of page 131, being 
a bill regulating the machinery of collection, was not a question spe- 
cially submitted to the Tariff Commission; but itis a valuable arrange- 
ment, imperfect, I think, in some regards, especially as it destroys sev- 
eral of the checks on the collectorsat ports like New York, now provided 
for in the revision by the naval officer and in other important regards, 
but it is an improvement on the whole, which was suggested by the 
Treasury Department to regulate and improve the machinery of collect- 
ing our revenues. 

While the Tariff Commission properly made it part of their report it 
was no part of their work. The commission saw fit also to submit a 
bill arranging a court for the trial of customs cases. That was rejected 
by the Committee on Finance, and a bill which was reported by the 
committee to the Senate last summer was substituted in its place; its 
provisions will be found beginning at the bottom of page 131, being 
all from section 9 to the end of the bill. 

So the only real work of the Tariff Commission for which they are 
to be either blamed or credited is embraced in the matter beginning 
with the tariff schedule on page 7, down to line 2220. The Senator 
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from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] has taken occasion to say that that com- 
mission has done its work very well. I am sorry to repeat that in 
many regards I am not able to agree with him. The portion of the 
machinery to which I have referred is pretty well done. The court 
matter we pre The main work of the commission will have to 
be very carefully examined. 

The two volumes I hold in my hand contain over 2,600 printed pages 
of statements taken or laid before the commission; but I fail to observe 
that they have followed in any essential regard the views of anybody 
who have made statements before them. ‘Those statements might as 
well have been filed with the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House or the Committee on Finance of the Senate as to have been taken 
before the commission, so far as any effect they seem to have had upon 
the schedules presented is concerned, except, as Senators will observe, 
a pretty careful and sometimes pretty vicious cross-examination by the 
commissioners of anybody who differed with them in their particular 
views in regard to a high protective tariff. That is all which appears 
in the statements beyond what would have appeared if they had been 
merely filed before the commission. 

As to the schedules now presented, beginning with the schedule of 
chemicals and going clear through the list, unless I am incorrectly in- 
formed, most of their main features were prepared by men whorepresented 
those special interests, and sought to get all the advantage they could 
outofthem. They form the basisofthe bill. The classifications under 
existing laws are radically changed, and in many regards these changes 
often increase duties where duties ought to be lowered, indeed where it 
is alleged that they are. Schedules are adjusted, I repeat, so as to 
enable men who are engaged in those particular industries to collect 
from the consumers of their products much larger sums than are now 
collected upon many important articles, and new subjects of taxation 
are added, some of them at high rates of duty, by those gentlemen for 
no other purpose that I can see except to enable the producers of them 


to charge very high rates. Ican not go over many of them, time would 
fail me. I can illustrate by a few. 


For example, if Senators will turn to page 9 of the large bill that we 
had before us, giving present and proposed rates, they will seeamong the 
items to be added an important item not a subject of specific taxation 
now, at line 577: 

Armor, or other plate, iron or stecl, or combination of iron and steel, finished 
or unfinished, not fas than one and a balf inches thick, 2} cents per pound, 

Or $50 per ton specific duty, Nobody other than the United States 
in all probability will ever need articles of that sort. In conjunction 
with other bills now being discussed at the other end of the Capitol, 
and which will likely be pressed here, to give rebate for ships built out 
of American material, the result will be that somebody may succeed in 
putting in material taxed at $50a ton, which sum he will obtain asa draw- 
back out of the Treasury for every ton of that character of iron he puts 
into ships of the United States or builds here for our foreign trade. 
That is only a specimen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What schedule is that? . 

Mr. BECK. Iron and steel. The iron schedule will, I think, be 
found to be the worst of all. When Senators come to it I think they 
will find it most carefully arranged so as to take something out of 
nearly everybody’s pocket to enrich a few men. Another specimen, on 
page 8, is this provision: 

Steel i - 
matic, Themes ores ie a I Sree Meche: res pied eua Sr 
process except the crucible process, weighing not less than five hun unds 
each and measuring not less than 5 inches square nor less than 5 inches fh least 
diameter of cross-section of the i 5 ingots, or blooms, not less than 5 
ee in thickness nor 10 inches in width of the slabs: six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, 

That is reasonable, apparently. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would say tothe Senator 
from Kentucky thatthe Senate cannot understand hisquotations, This 
bill is differently from the one he is using. 

Mr. BECK. I knowit is, we did notreport back the bill of the com- 
mission as such, butall the Senators have the schedulethat I hold in 
my hand; much of this is left out in the bill reported by the Finance 
Committee. I am showing what they proposed to do, and have to use 
their work as submitted, to do so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken. He is reading from a 
table of which there are no copies except the few that were printed for 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BECK. No, sir. All I now read is in the bill accompanying 
the report of the commission and is part of their recommendation to us. 
I'am now reviewing the work of the Tariff Commission. We have 
stricken out a good many of the things that the commission saw fit to 
put into their bill; but when we are told that the work of this Tariff 
Commission was well done and reduced taxes largely, as they tell us 
themselves—(TI will read a little from their report presently)—was in 
the interest of reduction and against the enormous war tariff which we 
have been struggling in vain so long to reduce, and that consumers 
were to be better off under the tariff they proposed than they are now, 
they made a plausible report, one that 1 confess at first deceived me. 
I want the Senate to understand what they in fact did, much of their 
work being exactly the reverse of what they said they had done, and I 
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said that they simply transferred the arrangement of the tariff to the 
men who are personally interested in money out of these sched- 
ules, leading men connected with each one taking their particular 
schedule and fixing it up to suit themselves, the commission only 
throwing them together and handing the result to us as their work. I 
give it as my opinion that they have done very little intelligent work 
in detail. They have allowed interested parties to frame the bill. I 
hope Senators will examine it item by item, and see for themselves 
how far the facts sustain my conclusions. ° 

When I was interrupted I had read as to the Bessemer steel metal, 
at the top of page 8, providing that the articles, if they weighed over 
five hundred pounds each, and measured not less than five inches square, 
were to be admitted at a duty of six-tenths of 1 cent a pound. Then, 
on the top of page 11, there is this other clause: 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, weighing less than five hundred 
pounds each— 

They divided them at five hundred pounds— 


and measuring less than 5 inches square, or less than 5 inches in greatest diame- 
ter of cross-section of the ingots, cogged ape or blooms, and less than 5 inches 
in thickness or less than 10 inches in width of the slabs; die blocks or blanks ; 
billets and bars and tapered or beveled bars; bands, strips, and sheets of all 
gauges and widths; plates of all thicknesses and widths; steamer, crank, and 
other shafts; wrist or crank-pins; connecting-rods and piston-rods, p: $ 
sheared, or stamped shapes, or blanks of sheet or plate steel, or combination of 
steel and iron, punched or not punched; hammer molds or swaged steel; gun 
molds not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel tools; all descriptions and 
shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings; all of the above valued 
at 5 cents per pound or less, per pound 2 cents. 

Two cents, instead of six-tenths of 1 cent, or at the rate of $44.80 per 
ton. Then atthe bottom of page 12, which is away off so far that per- 
haps it was expected that its connection would not be observed, the fol- 
lowing proviso appears: 

Provided, That all metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast and mal- 
leable, of whatever description or form, without regard to the percen of car- 
bon contained therein, whether Sheer by cementation, or conve: , cast, or 
made from iron, or its ores, by the crucible, Bessemer, pneumatic, Thomas-Gil- . 
christ, basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth process, or by the equivalent of 
either, or by the combination oftwo or more of the processes, or their equivalents, 
or by any fusion or other process which produces from iron or its ores a meta 
either granular or fibrous in structure, which is castand malleable, excepting what 
is known as malleable-iron castings, shall be classed and denominated as steel. 


What is the meaning of these provisions taken together? That all 
the blooms, ingots, slabs, &c., of Bessemer steel which weigh less than 
five hundred pounds, one-fourth of a ton, and are less than 5 inches 
square (though six-tenths of 1 cent is ample protection if they weigh over 
that), shall pay 2 cents a pound, or $44.80 a ton, as the careful pro- 
vision at the bottom of page 12 makes Bessemer steel and all blooms, 
ingots, slabs, &c., of that metal to be counted as steel. They have made 
it $44.80 a ton instead of six-tenths of 1 cent a pound by the three care- 
fully inserted provisions, each apart from the other, and said nothing in 
their report to indicate that they had made any such provisions or 
changes either as to armor or Bessemer products. 

What is the effect of that? ts, blooms, slabs, to-day cost $20 per 
ton free on board ship, so that the tariff proposed by thisintricate method 
to be put upon Bessemer steel ingots and blooms is 224 per cent., and 
on billets worth $30 a ton the tax will be $150 or more. 

I have a paper in my pocket handed to me to-day, a carefully prepared 
one, showing the increase the commission have made on cotton-ties from 
35 per cent. up to over 100 per cent. They have increased the tax on the 
barbed-wire fence material from 35 per cent. up to over 80 per cent. 
They have made 1 cent a pound instead of one-half cent a pound the pres- 
ent duty on the rods out of which a great many of our chains are made. 
They have changed the cotton schedule so as to give the cotton manu-, 
facturers whatever protection they asked upon what things they desire 
protection on, and upon things that are cheap, where they do not need 
any, they have cut itdown. I have a statement in my hand showing 
where they have increased largely, by a change of classification, on steel, 
which was prepared I believe in New York atthe custom-house. I will 
present it: 

Statement showing the actual ified values of 
imported cast-stee], from which it will be seen that the bulk is of the value of 
five to seven and nine to eleven cents per pound : 

Under two and one-half cents per pound, nil; two and one-half to five cents 
per pound, 1} per cent. ; five to seven cents per pound, 19} per cent. 

That is increased. 

Seven to nine cents per pound, 3} per cent. 

They do not care for that; that is not big enough. 


Nine to eleven cents— 


They have increased from 59 to 81 per cent. tax, and of that class 67} 
per cent. of all we consume comes in; so that in that case and in many 
others, while the bill is carefully prepared with a plausible appearance 
of a reduction of the tax upon many of the great, leading, essential arti- 
cles, there is a heavy increase even on the present war tariff that the 
commission saw fit to say ought not to last anylonger. Let me reada 
little of what they said. I confess they deceived me. It is as plausi- 
bly written a report as I ever saw: 


It would seem that the rates of duties under the existing tariff—fixed for the 
most part d the war under the evident necessity at that time of stimulating 
to its utmost extent all domestic production—imight be adapted through reduc- 


reentage of quantities on 
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tion to the present condition of peace reauiring no such extraordina: 
And du 


stimulus, 
in the mechanical and manufacturing stries, especially those which 
have been long established, it would seem that th 


e improvements in machinery 
rocesses made within the last twenty years and the high scale of product- 


and 

eA a which has become a characteristic of their establiahmenta, would per- 
mit our manufacturers to compete with their foreign rivals under a substantial 
reduction of existing duties. 


That is all very fair; onits face it looks well, and is true; but itonly 
thunders in the index. They did not doit. On the contrary, they in- 
crease on many very essential things that the country demands a re- 
duction on. Why should the wire fences of the people be taxed up from 
35 to 81 per cent.? Why should the cotton-ties imported for the pur- 

of being largely re-exported by the man who uses them on cotton 

es be raised from 35 to 100 per cent.? Why should iron rods be 
doubled? Whyshould the goodsthat we want for sheeting be doubled? 
Why should the commission by their bill, on the plea of reducing tax- 
ation, put tin-plates, out of which the oyster can is made, out of which 
the cans for fruit and milk and a thousand things that are put up in cans 
and sent abroad are made, and which require cheap things to put them 
in, be increased from 1.1 to 2.1 cents a pound, as the Tariff Commission 
propose in their report? Senators had better examine carefully the art- 
fully prepared schedules before they believe the statements in the re- 


There are so many important things on which duties are increased by 
indirection, many of them adding largely to the burdens of the people, 
that I want Senators to look at them carefully and understand them. 
That is the only reason I am occupying any of the time of the Senate 
now. 

These protectionists are clamoring—indeed, it is the clamor all the 

time—about protecting American labor and keeping it far removed from 
the competition of the pauper labor of Europe. The commissioners have 
furnished tables, which I beg Senators to look at carefully, at the head 
ef each of the schedules, and a consolidated table on pages 100 and 102. 
On pages 100 and 102 there is an abstract of the annual operations of 
the mechanical and manufacturing industries of the United States ac- 
cording to the census of 1880, the details being set forth on the subse- 
quent pages. 
These tables show that the total capital employed was $2,790,223, 506; 
the average number of hands employed, 4,376,150; of these 2,025,279 
were men, 531,753 women, and 1,819,118 youths and children. The 
total wages paid amounted to $947,919,674. The materials used were 
valued at $3,394,340,029, and the products at $5,696,667,060. A cal- 
culation will show that the wages paid amounted to only about 17.6 per 
cent. of the value ofthe products, and thatthe value of the products ex- 
ceeded the cost of the materials used and wages paid $1,027,408,000, or 
36.8 per cent. upon the capital invested, after paying all wages and for all 
materials; while the average wages amounted toless than $220 to éach 
operative annually, or, throwing out the 1,819,118 youths and children, 
the average wages of the 2,557,032 men and women would amount to 
only about $370 a year, or a small fraction over $1 a day. When we 
consider the high wages paid to clerks, foremen, and skilled workmen, 
the average wages of the common laborer will be greatly reduced; and 
when it is considered that the American laborer pays from 75 to 100 
per cent. forevery article that has wool in it, from the blanket under 
which he sleeps to the yarn with which his wife darns his stockings, 
60 per cent. for his sugar, and at least 50 per cent. for everything else 
except food more than any laborer in Europe pays for the same things, 
it will be readily seen how little of the protection which is clamored for 
in the interest of American labor really goes to the workingman and 
his family. 

Mr. GEORGE. What does the Senator mean by throwing out the 
wages of the children? 

Mr. BECK. I assume that they might be claimed to be adjuncts 
to their fathers and mothers. The grown people only get a little over 
a dollar aday, throwing them all out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Doyoudivide the sum paid to them with the others ? 

Mr. BECK. I do, and that gives them only $370 a year, throwing 
off the 1,800,000 young people, a little over a dollar a day. 

I am not prepared to say that the total amount of that 38 per cent. is 
prefit; but take off 3 per cent. for insurance, 5 per cent. for repairs— 
take off half the 38 per cent. for all other things necessary to keep up 
the establishments, and then it will leave 18 or 19 per cent. profit— 
more profit than all the wages they have paid to all their operatives. 

One reason why I believe in low tariffsis that when we give the man- 
ufacturers a protection of 17.6 per cent. on the average we have given 
them enough to cover all the wages they pay to labor; we have made 
them equal to the European pauper, if he works for nothing and finds 
himself. We may double that and largely reduce our present taxes, 
and if that is not protection enough for them, what in God’s name do 
they want? 

We are paying them now an average, as the Senator from Vermont 
said a while ago, of 42 per cent. and a fraction, wool and other things are 
up to 90 cent., many of the iron interests are above 100 per cent., 
and the fallacy of protection to labor is used all the time when they 
want more, ‘The man in whose interest increases are always pretended 
to be sought is the laborer; he is the man whom we really destroy by 


the protective tariff, because we arrange only to manufacture for 
50,000,000 of people when there are 1,500,000,000 of people in this world 
that we ought to be manufacturing for and selling to, thus giving our 
operatives employment every day in the year instead of having manu- 
facturers organize strikes when they have a surplus on hand, as our 
50,000,000 people can not use all they make and nobody else is con- 
pelled to pay them the price they ask. Then the operatives are left to 
starve while their machinery stands idle, waiting for home consump- 
tion to go on so they can start again on s new demand. 

I took up the tables attached to the schedules of each industry as pre- 
sented and made a calculation as to wages and profits. Itis perhaps not 
accurately done, but the tables will correct me if I am wrong. In the 
chemical schedule you will observe the capital employed is $85, 486,856; 
there are 29,500 hands; the wages paid amount to $11,820,728; the ma- 
terial, $77,344,281; the product, $117,407,054, or, adding the material 
and the labor, $89,165,009; which left a profit of $18,242,045, or 2.3 
per cent. on the capital after deducting wages and material, while the 
amount paid for wages was only about 10 per cent., and the profit on 
capital 21.3 per cent. 

Take the schedule of metals, about which they boast so much of pay- 
ing such The number of hands is 298,862; capital, $416,- 
041,643; wages, $122,648,191; cost of materials, $380,304,990; product, 
$604,553,460. Adding the material and wages, it leaves a profit of 
$101,600, 279, or 25 per cent. and a fraction of profit to the manufacturer, 
whiile the wages were only 20 per cent. of the production, and the wages 
were less than $400 a year to each person, including all the skilled work- 
men, clerks, messengers, and so on. 

So I have taken this schedule in regard to cotton, one in regard to 
glassware, another in regard to woolens, another in regard to potteries, 
stone-ware, and porcelain, another in regard tosilk. Ido not know that 
I will stop to read them. I have taken each one of them from the classi- 
fison made by the tariff commissioners themselves and used only their 

gures. 

Mr. President, I said I was not going to make a speech; I do not 
propose to do so; but I thought it was due to the Senate to say that 
there are many things in the commission’s report which show that 
each schedule was committed to men who were interested in having 
the modifications and changes made to put money into their own pock- 
ets, and to tax consumers more heavily even than they are taxed now, 
and that there was in fact no great amount of real reduction made or 
of intelligent labor done by the commission, that the theory of the re- 
port is not carried out by their action; and the gentlemen on both 
sides of the Senate who are seeking to have the present taxation re- 
duced will have to look to it very carefully and see that it is not in- 
creased by cunning changes of schedules and the transpositions of 
things fron one place to another, all done by interested men who 
perhaps deceived the commission themselves. 

I have no doubt in going over many of these items that there are 
hundreds of things here that no member of that commission knew 
cially about or could tell the meaning of, and there are things in thi 
bill as you go over it where Senators will inquire what is the meaning 
even of the words, and yet they are extremely important, involving 
sometimes huni of thousands and millions of revenue. 

I desire to call attention to another thing before I sit down so that 
Senators can observe it. The commission, no doubt at the dictation of 
the manufacturers, has in a great variety of instances changed taxes 
from an ad valorem to a specific duty. That is done, as it is said, to 
guard against undervaluation. No doubt there can be undervaluation 
if we have dishonest officials in our custom-houses, otherwise not. But 
the specific tax is proposed instead of the ad valorem. Why? It is 
known that in the course of years improved machinery, cheapencd 
methods, means of obtaining the raw material at lower rates, will 
bring down the prices of goods, may bring an article for example down 
from a dollar a pound to 50 cents a pound, just as the reaper, the 
mower, and the harvester have enabled a boy and a horse to doin a 
day what perhaps ten men could hardly do with their scythes twenty 
or thirty years ago. Iam referring to the icultural reminiscences 
of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], who understands how 
that works perfectly. So do I. By these improvements many men 
who used to earn their living by the sweat of their brows mowing and 
cutting grain are transferred to other labor, so in these great establish- 
ments where improved machinery enables men to do with one-half the 
labor thesame work the price is often brought down largely. We know 
that in Germany and England and France and everywhere our competi- 
tors brought down the price of Bessemer steel and a thousand other things 
by improved machinery. When the commission fixed a specific duty, 
and not an ad valorem, they knew that the prices might come down, 
but no matter how much they come down the specific duty would re- 
main as high as ever in the interest of the manufacturer even after it 
becomes prohibitory. It does not come down as the price of the article 
falls. Therefore the protected man wants it to be specific so he may be 
guarded against all the effects of improved machinery, a diminution 
in the price of labor, and everything else in the rapid progress of the 
world. That is the effect of a specific duty of course, and there is more 
inequality under it than there can be under any sort of ad valorem duty. 


1883. 


Take this well-know example: Cigars now pay a specific duty; one 
hundred ci that are worth $10 pay precisely the same duty that 
one hun cigars worth $100 pay. So of the wines that come in, the 
Sherries ‘and Madeiras worth $4 a gallon pay 40 cents; the cheap wines 
ef the Rhine worth 40 cents pay 40 cents. So the blankets of the poor 
pay the same duty when itis specificas blankets ten times as costly that 
the rich can afford to buy. All these things operate to the benefit of 
the manufacturer and to the injury of the men who are obliged to buy 
the poorer article, while they keep up the price under the plea of pro- 
tection no matter how low the goods may fall. 

That has been done carefully all t h this bill, wherever it can 
be done, and done for that purpose, done by schedules prepared by the 


many other things to do, and there may be mistakes in them. The 
data are, however, given by which they can be corrected. 


ScHEDULE A—Chemical products. 
Hands... 


Adding the amount paid for wages to the cost of material we have a total ont- 
lay of $89,165,009; deducting this amount from the product we find a total profit 
of $18,242,045 or 21.3 per cent. on the total investment. 


manufacturers themselves, under the plausible pretext that they were | Wages 


seeking to get rid of the frauds of undervaluation ; and hence, wherever 
they have made a change of schedules, they have made in many in- 
stances four, five, or six schedules where we have only three now un- 
der the existing law, and instead of basing them all on the ad valorem, 
there is so much on all wire below a certain gauge. There is the 
highest gduge, from 18 to 36. A fine cambric needle would not go 
through this gauge. It is put in three classifications between 18 and 
36, iargely increasing every time, and all based on valuation. They are 
never afraid of ad valoremif they can fix a specific upon it to add to the 
profits. There is no danger of undervaluation then, but when the con- 
sumer is to be benefited by a fall in the price and the consequent fall 
in the ad valorem, the cry comes up, ‘‘ There are frauds in undervalua- 
tion.” 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator allow me a word ? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY. Seventeen to twenty is one gauge for cotton-ties. 

Mr. BECK. That wasa point I was about to suggest to my friend 
from Texas, 

Mr. MAXEY. Seventeen to twenty is the highest gauge that regu- 
lates the cotton-tie. Does not the proposed tariff increase that from 
what we now pay 35 to 135 per cent. ad valorem? 


Mr. BECK. That is one of the cunning arrangements in the Tariff | yy 


Gommission bill. The difference between the seventeen and twenty can 
hardly be perceived by the naked eye, but yet the classification changes. 

Mr. MAXEY. It makes a difference of over $600,000 in the single 
item of cotton-ties. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Texas doubtless well understands how 
skillfully this arrangement is perfected. Wherever they find thatany 
consumer is getting something abroad ata reasonable price in exchange for 
his wheat, cotton; or provisions the clamor is raised that a new industry 
is springing up here. It at once demands double protection and makes 
the consumer pay twice or three times as muchas he is paying now, and 
they will denounce you as being opposed to American industry and in 
favor of foreign pauper labor if you do not put into their pockets three 
times as much as you are paying now. What you are paying now is 
going into the Treasury, but not a dollar of this increase that you would 
pay if this bill will go into the Treasury; and yet the Senator 
from Texas will be called a friend of foreign pauper labor if he dares to 
open his mouth in favor of keeping the duty where it is! 

Mr. MAXEY. The fact is that the iron sold for cotton-ties is used 
by white labor and negro labor, and that labor in the cotton-field is 
asked to pay this increased tax on cotton-ties used for binding their 
bales to be sent to the markets of the world; and nine-tenths of it is 
sent to the Liverpool market. 

Mr. BECK. Iam glad that the attention of the Senator from Texas 
has been called so sharply and intelligently to that condition. 

Mr. MAXEY. I know all about it. 

Mr. BECK. He will find and so will other Senators find all through 
this bill just such things; and when you come to the wire that makes 
the wire-fence in the West, when you come to the hoop-iron thatis put 
upon the barrel, when you come to the tin-plates into which all the fruits 
and milks and are put, you will find that the duties on them are 
increased if not doubled up by this commission for no other purpose 
` except to put money in the pockets of a few people who claim to besup- 

porting an infantindustry. Inall I say now I am speaking of the Tariff 
Commission’s report—we have improved it somewhat—which in its 
action isa delusion and a snare. Their theory is good as stated in their 
report, but their action isabominable. That believe is all Icare tocall 
attention to now, perhaps I ought to add. 

When the Senator from Vermont told us we were reducing the tariff 
$3,000,000 because we were taking off charges on freights and commis- 
sions and drayage in foreign countries, I desire to say that the 
from ad valorems tospecifics of nine-tenths of the things does away with 
all the benefit we would get. If the committee had allowed ad valo- 
rems to remain and taken off these extra charges there would have been 
relief; but in making the duties specific in this calculation all these 
things are added in to show what the specific ought to be and what it 
ought to be maintained at. 

Butif I go on much longer I shall have to take back what I said about 
not makingaspeech. The tables I have prepared, being from the tables 
of the commission, I will now submit, so that Senators see them in 
the morning. They were made hurriedly, without help, when I had 


Adding the amount paid for wages to the cost of material we have a total out- 
lay of $502,953,181; deducting this amount from the produc we find a total profit 
of $101,600,279, or 24.5 per cent. The average rate of wages is $400 per annum. 

SCHED B—Potteri nd 


Adding the amount paid for wages to the cost of material we have as the total 
outlay $5,845,794; deducting this amount from the product, we find a total profit 
of $2,099,435, or 32.9 per cent. The average rate of wages is $345 per annum. 


Adding the amount paid for to the cost of material, we have as the to- 
tal outlay $17,103,604; deducting amount from the value of the product, we 
Season of $3,909.860, or 20.1 per cent. The average rate of wages per 
annum 

SCHEDULE I—Cotion. 
<- $219 ETA 
45,614, 419 
113, 765, 537 


d for wages to the cost of material, we have a total out- 
cting this amount from the value of the roduct, we find 
wages per an- 


spree ipa amount 
956 ; iu 
t of $51,569,427, or 23.4 per cent. The average rate 


Adding the amount paid for wages to the cost of material, we have a total out- 
lay of $211,697,727; deducting this amount from the value of the product, we find 
a total profit of $55,489,187, or over 30 per cent. The average rate of wages per 
annum is er $300, 


Adding th pai wages to the 
lay of $31,614,406; deducting this amount from the value of the product we tind 
a total profit of $9,418,639, or 49.2 per cent. The average rate of wages paid is 
$291 per annum, 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the Senator takes his seat I should like to ask 
him a question. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator to state that the average 
of the duties proposed by the Tariff Commission is 42} per cent. 

Mr. BECK. No; I said that the Senator from Vermont had told us 
that the average of the present tariff duties was 42} percent. Thereis 
no way of calculating, the commission say themselves they can not tell, 
the amount of reduction. I can not, because I can not tell whether, as 
the Senator from Texas saya, the increase will be 100 or 150 per cent. 
on cotton-ties; I can not tell what it will be on wire for fences; I can 
not tell what the effect of the thousand will be which they have 
proposed. All I desire to say is that while they have reduced on many 
things they have increased by indirection on many others and directly 
upon still others; that they have made taxes specific so as to retain the 
highestduty, no matter how the price comes down; that they have made 
compound duties wherever it suited them to get specifics based upon 
them; and that the whole report needs careful examination, for it does 
not do what it professes to do. 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senatorwill permit meon that point I cangive 
the calculation. At 35 per cent. ad valorem on cotton-ties the tariff is 
$14aton. At 1} cents a pound, it is $33.60. The Senator is a good 
enough judge of figures to see that if we now pay $14, and under this 
new law pay $33.60, it makes, as I said, an increase of about 135 per 
cent. 

Mr. BECK. I expected to have taken my seat long before now—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the Senator takes his seat I should like to ask 
him another question. The average duty of the present tariff, as I un- 
derstand from the Senator, is 42} per cent.? 
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a BECK. About that. That is what the Senator from Vermont 

"E GEORGE. I understood the Senator also to state that the aver- 
age amount paid to labor in manufacturing articles which are covered 
by the tariff is only 17.2 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. Seventeenandsix-tenths per cent. according to the figures 
given at page 102 of the Report of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. GEORGE. What becomes of the difference between the 17.8 
per cent. and the 42} ? 

Mr. BECK. It must go into the pocket of somebody, but not into 
the pockets of the consumers, the constituents of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, especially in cotton-ties. 

Mr. COKE. Nor to the laborer. 

Mr. BECK. Nor to the laborer anywhere. 

That is all I care to say now, Mr. President. I only desire to add 
that unless the Senator from Vermont is compelled to go on this after- 
noon, I would be glad if Senators who have perhaps not had their at- 
tention called to the bill would look over it to-night before we pass upon 
some of the matters that we will-now begin to pass upon. I hope the 
Senator trom Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], who is a distinguished member 
of the Committee on Finance and who has taken great interest in this 
measure, may be able toreach here to-night. We will perhaps not lose 


much time if we do not begin the schedule before morning. I merely 
suggest that. 
Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 


of executive business. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let me suggest to the Senator from South Carolina 
that we go on with the sections that precede the schedules. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator from Kentucky to ask that 
the bill go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, he asks that we do not begin with the sched- 


ules. 

Mr. BECK. I ask that we do not go on with the schedules to-night. 
There are a good many sections to be acted on before we reach the 
schedules. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
ules. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no objection to that course. 
motion for the present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the reading be resumed. 

The reading was continued, as follows: 

Sec. 5. That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the following sections shall 
constitute Title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United States: 

TITLE XXXIII. 
DUTIES UPON IMPORTS. 

Sec. 2491. All persons are prohibited from importing into the United States, 
from any foreign country, any obscene book, pamphlet, paper, writing, adver- 
tisement, circular, print, pence, drawing, or other representation, figure, or 
image on or of paper or other material, or any cast, instrument, or other article 
of an immoral nature, or any drug or medicine, or any article whatever, for pd 
prevention of conception, or for causing unlawful abortion. No invoice or Benes 
age whatever, or any part of one, in which any such articles are containe: hall 
be admitted to entry; and all invoices and yockeace whereof any such articles 
shall compose a part are liable to be proceeded inst, seized, and forfeited by 
due course of law. All such prohibited articles inth the course of importation shall 
be detained by the officer of customs, and proceedings taken against the same, 
as prescribed in the following section : Provided, That the drugs hereinbefore 
r raae when imported in bulk and not putup for any of the purposes here- 
inbefore specified, are excepted from the operation of this section. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter just read is an amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed as section 2491 of the Revised Statutes. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next clause was read, as follows: 

Src. 2492. Whoever, being an officer, agent, or employé of the Government of 


There are several sections which precede the sched- 


I withdraw my 


the United Sistan abal knowingly aid or abet any person enga in any vio- 
snr of X any af e provisions of law T hg marr importing, advertising, deal- 

, or sending or recei obscene or indecent publica- 
pein or representations, or means for len Bt. rr conception or abor 
tion, or er articles of indecent or immoral use or tendency, 


be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall for every — be punishable by a fine 
ot less than $100 and not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard labor 
not less than one year, nor more than ten, or both. 

Mr. BECK. That I understand to bea new section. I think the 
section is all right exeept in one regard, and I do not care much about 
that. I do not believe in minimum punishments. I would ratherhave 
the punishment a fine not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment not more 
than ten years, and leave all questions of minimum punishment to the 
discretion of the court. I do not believe in minimum punishments by 
law, which may be very severe for mere technical offenses. 

Mr. SHERMAN, This is the exact language of the present law. 
The only difference is that it is from the Revised Statutes, 
in the code of crimes, and placed i in its proper connection with the sub- 
ject-matter. 
` Mr. BECK. I could not find this section in the Revised Statutes. I 
care nothing particularly about it, except that I think it is well in all 
cases to leave the minimum punishment to the discretion of the courts, 
instead of having an arbitrary minimum fixed in the statute, 

Mr. SHERMAN. This subject, as the Senator knows, was talked 
over in committee, and we preferred in these formal sections, which 


merely re-enact existing law, to place all the laws in relation to the collec- 
tion of customs in this title. We thought we would preserve the lan- 
of the old law. Therefore we had better let it stand as it is. 

Mr. BECK. I make no motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was considered by the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I call the attention of the Senator from Kentucky 
to page 317 of the Revised Statutes, section 1785, which this section of 
the present bill re-enacts. 

Mr. BECK. I have no doubt it is in the law, but it is not in con- 
nection with the other sections and I overlooked it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ishall make a motion to strike out the minimum 
punishment if the Senator from Kentucky does not. Ido not care to - 
interfere with the reading now, but I give notice that when the bill is 
in the Senate I shall make that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It must be done now. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move, then, in line 35 to strike out ‘‘ not less than 
$100, and;’’ and in line 37 to strike out ‘‘ not less than one year nor;’’ 
Poo Said the word ‘‘ten,’’ in the same line, to insert ‘ ‘ years?’ 7? so as to 
rea 

And shall for every offense be punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000, or 
by imprisonment at hard labor fornot more t ten years, or both. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This section relates only to the sending through 
the mails of obscene literature or aiding or abetting in it by officers, 

agents, or employés of the Government. If there ever was a subject 
upon which there ought to bea distinct penalty, a maximum and mini- 
mum both, so that the court could properly punish the offense, I think 
the section ought to stand as it is. 

I suggest to Senators as these are formal sections which re-enact ex- 
isting law, it being a mere transposition of existing laws now in the Re- 
vised Statutes to their proper place in connection with the customs laws, 
they had better stand until they are changed by measures which shall 
be referred to the Judiciary Committee and framed with a view to pun- 
ish these offienses. 

All I can say is that this is now the law and we have transferred it 
and we have not attempted to change it, nor do I think we ought to 
change it, I think there ought to be some fixed punishment to this 
particular offense. I think the Senator from South Carolina will agree 
with me that the offense of sending through the mails obscene literature 
ought to be clearly defined and the punishment rigorously enforced. 

I may also say that a society in New York, composed of gentlemen 
whose names probably are familiar to most Senators, are engaged in 
trying to prosecute this kind of offenses, and they deem that it is impor- 
tant that there should be a maximum and minimum punishment for 
the offense, so that the courts shall in all cases be compelled to punish 
with some severity the offense when committed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I concur entirely with the Senator from Ohio that 
this is an offense which ought to be very severely punished, but it seems 
to me that a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonmentat hard labor 
not more than ten years would be pretty severe punishment for this 
offense or any other. I object to the minimum punishment. I agree 
with the Senator from Kentucky in that respect. There may be a tech- 
nical violation of law where the discretion of the court might lean to- 
ward the accused; there might really be no intentional violation, and 
yet a technical violation of it. 

I do not approve of the principle of fixing a minimum punishment; 
and if, as the Senator from Ohio says, that is the law now, I do not 
know any better time to change it than at this time. Hence I make 
the motion in perfect good faith. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say that any person who sends through the mails 
the kind of literature here referred to ought to pay not less than $100. 
If the Senator were sitting as a judge in the trial of a case, and the jury 
conyicted a man of committing this offense, under the language of the 
law he certainly would not impose a less fine than $100, 

Mr. BUTLER. I certainly would not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatisall. That is the minimum. 

Mr. BUTLER. But there are very frequently technical violations 
of a law without any intention to violate it, and if the Senator from 
Ohio were sitting as a judge I am quite well satisfied he would think 
it very hard if he had to impose a fine of $100 when there was no in- 
tention to violate the law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This can not be done except for an intentional 
violation of the law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then we are attempting to pass judgment judicially 
upon what a man intends to door does not intend to do. We are sim- 
ply, as I understand, framing a law for the government of the courts. 

Mr. PLATT. This law was enacted in 1873, just ten years ago. Is 
the Senator aware of any hardship that it has worked during that time? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I do not know that any hardship has occurred, 
and I do not know that any will occur; but I object to it on principle. 
I object to it in any penal statute. I think it ought to be left to the 
discretion of the court. That is the ground upon which I make the 
motion to amend. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Thissection applies only to officers, agents, or em- 
ployés of the Government of the United States, and to constitute the 
offense the person must knowingly aid or abet some person engaged in. 
the violation of this law. If an officer or agent of the Government 
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will violate his oath of office, will violate his duty to his Government, 
and violate all the proprieties of life, I see no reason why this minimum 
punishment should not be prescribed. This does not apply to persons 
generally; it is not applicable to the commission of the offense by in- 
dividuals generally, but it is applicable only to the class of persons who 
are officers or agents of the United States, and who before they can be 
guilty of the offense must also violate their duty to their Government 
as well as violate the ordinary duties and proprieties of life. 1 think 
the law had better stand as it is. 

Mr. SLATER. I understood the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] to ask if there had been any complaint of this law or any prose- 
cutions under it. A year or two ago my attention was called to a case 
of prosecution under this statute, I think in the State of New York, as 
to which a very large and respectable portion of the people in various 
sections of the United States complained of the severity of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon some gentleman. I can not now recall the case or 
the name of the gentleman, and the question was simply upon the decis- 
ion as to whether a particular matter or a particular statement or a par- 
ticular book was of an obscene character, in regard to which there might 
be a difference of opinion. 

Mr. CALL. Itseems to me that if there ever was a statute upon 
the statute-book which everybody would agree ought to be amended, 
it is that which prescribes this punishment for this offense. I thinkif 
the Senate will give it any consideration, that there will be very little 
difficulty in arriving at a conclusion. The section provides that: 

Whoever, being an officer, agent, or employé of the Government of the United 
States, shall knowingly aid or abet any person engaged in any violation of any 
of the provisions of law prohibiting importing, advertising, dealing in, exhibit- 
ing, or sending or receiving by mail obscene or indecent publications or rep- 
resentations, or means for preventing co on or procuring abortion, or other 
articles of indecent or immoral use or tendency, ll be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall for every offense be punishable by a fine of not less than 
$100. and not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment at hard labor for not less than 
one year, nor more than ten, or both. x 

What is an article of immoral tendency? Who is to judge? How 
shall a man know that he is aiding or abetting a person in introducing 
an article of immoral tendency? It is a vague and indefinite and un- 
certain description, in which a man may be made a criminal and sub- 
jected to a severe punishment without any intention whatever of vio- 
lating any public law or any moral principle. I think there is no doubt 
that there should be a discretion left in the court to decide. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South lina [Mr. BUTLER], to strike out the 
minimum punishment from the proposed section 2492. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to; there being on a 
division—ayes 25, noes 22, 

The amendment as amended, proposed as section 2492 of the Revised 
Statutes, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading willbe proceeded with. 

The next amendment was to insert: 


return 
proceedings, which shall be conducted in the same manneras other proceedings 
n the case of municipal seizure, and with the same right of appeal or writ of 

error, 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 44 the word “‘ complaint” should be ‘‘com- 
plainant;’’ so as to read, ‘‘ by oath or affirmation of the complainant.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent that altera- 
tion will be made. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed as section 2493 of the Revised Statutes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was read, as follows: 


ions to carry suspend the same 
rovided, and to send copies thereof to the proper officers in the United 
States, and to such officers or agents of the United States in foreign countries as 
he shall judge necessary, 

Mr. MORGAN. Idesire to inquire of the Senator from Ohio whether 
that section makes any change in the existing law? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. I will state to Senators now that these pre- 
liminary sections are the same as the existing law; but it was necessary 
to re-enact them in order to have them in one title of the Revised 
Statutes—title 33. There is but one change in these sections from the 
existing law. In section 2497 there isa change. There is also in sec- 
tion 2800 an addition of the last two clauses, which was recommended 
by the Tariff Commission, and to which there seemed to be no objection. 
All the sections in the bill down to page 13, including section 2503, 
are a re-enactment of existing law or a modification of existing law 
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recommended by the commission. There is no substantial modifica- 
tion, however. 

The only material modification is on page 12. The section to which 
attention is now called is precisely the language of the existing Revised 
Statutes of the United States. If Senators desire to follow any of these 
sections and compare them with existing law, if they will turn to the 

nding sections in title 33 of the Revised Statutes they will find 
the same, except some modifications which have been made by law 
since, and those modifications are ingrafted in these sections, There 
are only one or two of them. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me, I will inform him of 
one matter which I think ought to be corrected. Thesection just read 
is in the exact language of section 2493 of the Revised Statutes, but it 
says: 

And the Secretary of the Treasury mpowered, and it 
sil be his duty, to make all eae api tae one ert oe poate this law 
n . 

Should it not be, now, as we are incorporating this in one law, ‘‘ to 
carry this section into effect,’’ because this relates to one particular sub- 
ject and it is all in this section? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think that would change it in the least, 
because the words ‘‘this law” I think would sufficiently refer to this 
section. 

Mr. ALLISON. To this section only ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to having it changed, but this 
has been the law for sixteen years, and I have no doubt it would be con- 
strued as a simple transposition of the law by any court. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed as section 2494 of the Revised Statutes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was read, as follows: 


Sec. 24%. The President of the United States, whenever in his judgment the 
importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle may be made without dan- 
ger of the introduction or spread of contagious or infectious disease among the 
eattle of the United States, may, by proclamation, declare the provisions of the 
preceding section to be inoperative, and the same shall be afterward inoperative 
and of no effect from and after thirty days from the date of said proclamation. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to inquire whether, when once the Presi- 
dent exercises his power to declare the section inoperative, it does not 
repeal it. It does not say that the President may suspend it as to any 

icular importations or any particular diseases. 

Mr. SHERMAN. These two sections relate, as the Senator will see, 
to the importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle. Section 
2495 authorizes the President of the United States, whenever in his 
judgment the importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle 
may be made without danger of the introduction or spread of conta- 
gious or infectious diseases, by proclamation to suspend the operation 
of the section prohibiting the importation of neat cattle. That, I think, 
has been done once or twice. 

Mr. CONGER. If he shall suspend, then forever after it will be in- 
operative from and after thirty days from the date of the proclamation 
as to all importations. It destroys all the value of the section. 
the declaration is once made the preceding section is inoperative. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But it is only inoperative during the time of the 
suspension. That is now the law. 

Mr. CONGER. It does not say he shall suspend it; it says he may 
declare it inoperative, and the same shall be absolutely inoperative and 
of no effect from and after thirty days from the date of the proclamation. 
It repeals, therefore, the law. 

Mr. PLATT. Section 2494 prohibits the importation of neat cattle 
from any foreign country into the United States, except that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may suspend the operation of the law, as has been 
done several times, and then he makes an order ding the opera- 
tion of the law, if necessary; but by section 2495 it is intended, when- 
ever the danger shall be entirely removed, so that there will be no ne- 
cessity for the law any longer, that the President may declare it inop- 
erative, as I understand. 

Mr. CONGER. The effect is to repeal the law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It does give the President that power, but that 
has been the law. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not think we have the right to confer upon the 
President of the United States the power to repeal a statute, and it seems 
to me that section 2495 gives that power, because after he has declared 
that the statute shall become inoperative there is no method by which 
its operation can be restored again except by an act of Congress. 

The first clause in section 2494 is that the importation of neat cattle 
and the hides of neat cattle from any foreign country into the United 
States is prohibited. The Secretary of the Treasury may suspend that 
under the provisions of the same section. The power was then in- 
tended to be given, I have no doubt, to the President to suspend the 
order of the of the Treasury, but the language is unfortunate, 
because it goes to the extent of allowing the President to declare that 
the entire section is inoperative, and after he has made that declara- 
tion through his proclamation, what power can restore this prohibition 
against the introduction of neat cattle and hides except an act of Con- 
gress? I would recommend to the Senator in charge of the bill that 
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he look over and see whether or not the p intended to be accom- 
plished by section 2495 is not really thwarted by the language which 
is used 


Mr. SHERMAN. It seems to me that these two sections construed 
together are very plain and simple. At one time, in 1866, there was a 
great fear that plearo-pneumonia, which had prevailed to some extent 
in Germany and England, would spread to this country; and if it had 
been so it would have created a greater injury, especially in the West 
and Southwest, than any possible calamity almost that we could name. 
Indeed if the pleuro-pneumonia should ever cross the Alleghany Maunt- 
ains and get into the vast plains of the West and South the destruction 
of property would be simply incalculable. Therefore Congress at that 
time provided this remedy, which forbade the importation of all neat 
cattle, but allowed the Secretary of the Treasury to make an exception 
of countries where the disease did not prevail, and practically gave it in 
the power of the Treasury Department to d the operation of the 
law as to certain countries. That has been done and practiced from 
time to time. 

Probably there was some objection to placing so much power in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, a subordinate oflicer of the Gov- 
ernment, and therefore the power was given to the President of the 
United States, if he thought the danger of pleuro-pneumonia or other 
diseases of various animals had disappeared to declare the previous sec- 
tion inoperative, that is, the suspension of the importation of neat cattle. 
Ido not think there is any trouble about that. Congress may author- 
ize the President, when the danger has been overcome, to decide and 
make the law inoperative. The Senator from Michigan says that that 
repeals the law. So it does, with the consent of Congress, and Congress 
might see proper, when it again came in session, to re-enact it, if that 
was the view of the Legislature. 

However, I wish now to call to the attention of the Senate the fact 
that if we add to the other troubles about this bill in fixing the rates 
of duty, &c., a revision of the various laws which it is necessary to in- 
graft into this bill in order to make them convenient and easily acces- 
sible, in order to group them together as they are now grouped in the 
Revised Statutes in one title, we had better avoid criticisms upon the 
mere details of phraseology. That is my opinion. If Senators, how- 
ever, think there is doubt about this section, then I am willing to 
have it opened. We simply transposed these sections into this title in 
order to have all the law in regard to imported in one title, not 
changing in any respect the terms of existing law except where changes 
were recommended by the Tariff Commission and where they met the 
judgment and approbation of the Committee on Finance. 

I desire to say, in order to explain why I am interfering in this mat- 
ter, that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], supposing that I 
was familiar with these various matters in regard to the machinery and 
the execution of this law, asked me to look at this revision. I have 
done so, and the changes, where any have been made, were made with 
the consent of the Treasury Department and with the approval of the 
Commissioner. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio whether it 
would not meet the objection and at the same time leave the law ina 
harmonious shape if the power to suspend the importation were lodged 
in the President? If there is objection to lodging it in the Secretary 
of the Treasury or to giving him absolute control over it, then let the 
President suspend importation for such length of time as he pleases, 
and when the suspension terminated the law would be in force. But 
as it is now, if the President’s power is invoked at all under this sec- 
tion and he once acts, then the law prohibiting this importation must 
be restored by Congress, for it ceases absolutely to beastatute. Would 
it not be better to lodge the discretion in the President of the United 
States to suspend it by proclamation as to any country for any time? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Perhaps if the question were de novo it might be 
better to do that, but I think eventhen it would be betternot. Some- 
times this danger is quite imperative. Suppose an importation into 
this country of cattle with pleuro-pneumonia, crossing the Canada line, 
were to land at Detroit, the disease might spread over a vast extent of 
territory. 

Mr. HARRISON. Could not the President act as promptly as the 
Secre of the ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think not. I think it would be better to leave 
it to a subordinate officer who is with the collection of customs. 
But if there is any doubt about it, and the Senate thinks so, I have no 
objection to changing the law in that particular, except that perhaps 
it is better to leave it to the changes which may be made by Congress 
hereafter. 

Mr. INGALLS. May I make a suggestion to the Senator right there? 
The object, as I understand, is to render the suspension inoperative 
and not the provision of law inoperative. Then why not amend in line 
74 by saying: 

The President may, b; ation, i vi in 
r lie poled Py, ee apsara declare the suspension provided for 

That would remedy the whole difficulty. 

Mr. MORGAN. ‘That meets the case. 

Mr. PLATT. The Secretary of the Treasury may do that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Secretary of the Treasury can de that. 


Mr. INGALLS. There is no provision for the Secretary of the 


Treasury to repeal. 
Mr. SHERMAN. In the preceding section there is the following 
proviso: 


Provided, That the operation of this section shall be suspended as to any for- 
eign country or countries, or any pea of such country or countries, whenever 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall officially determine, and give public notice 
thereof, that such importation will not tend to the intreduction or spread of con- 
tagious or infectious diseases among the cattle of the United States. 


It seems to me that the Secretary of the Treasury has already the 
power to suspend the operation of the previous prohibitive clause as 
to any country, and it is usually done as to all countries unless there 
is known to be pleuro-pneumonia or some such disease prevailing in 
some particular country. 

Mr. INGALLS. Notwithstanding, section 2495 is obviously super- 
fluous. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, section 2495 authorizes the President to sus- 
pend the operation of the prohibitive clause. 

Mr. INGALLS. It authorizes the President practically to annul the 
law and to forbid the Secretary of the Treasury from ding the 
importation. If the importation of diseased stock is a threatened evil, 
and I admit the proportions it may assume, I am unwilling asa represent- 
ative of a region largely interested in this matter to jalge that power 
in the President. I should be unwilling to say that the President 
might declare that diseased stock might be imported into this ceuntry, 
because that is what it means. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection, except that I would rather 
leave the law as it is. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
to what sopes to me to be a trouble. Under section 2494 the im- 
portation of meat cattle and the hides of neat cattle from any foreign 
country into the United States is prohibited. That prohibition may, 
under certain circumstances, be suspended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Then section 2495 authorized the President by proclama- 
tion to declare the law inoperative. It provides that— 

The Presidentof the United States * * * may, by proclamation, declare the 
ioyes of the preceding section to be inoperative, and the same shall be 


inoperative and of no effect from and after thirty days from the date 
of said proclamation. 


That proclamation goes into effect, the prohibition is mafle inoper- 
ative, and shipload after shipload of diseased cattle may come here, and 
no provision is made for recalling the proclamation. It seems to me 
that there should be added to that a proviso to this effect : 


Provided, That the President may reveke this proclamation, and u; the 
revocation the prohibition shall at once be effective. y _— 


Something of that kind should be provided, because there is no pro- 
vision here, if the proclamation once goes into effect, for stopping it. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think the section ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. MAXEY. That would be better; but if it remains I suggest a 
proviso to the effect that such proclamation may at any time be re- 
voked, and the prohibition of importation as herein provided shall at 
once be in full force. Those are the words that I suggest be added, 
which would make it right, but as it is it is certainly wrong. 

Mr. CONGER. I do notseeany necessity for section 2495. The pre- 
ceding section prohibits fully the importation of cattle, and gives the 
Secretary of the Treasury the right to make all these changes which 
will avoid the importation of neat cattle or their hides that might be 
dangerous to the health of our own cattle. Thatought to be acontinu- 
ing law; but, as I said before, when once the President exercises his 
power to declare that section inoperative it repeals it; there isno power 
torestoreit. It ought not to be repealed; it ought toremain. The other 
provisions are sufficient for the emergency. I move that section 2495 
be stricken out; it is unn paa oe 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DAWES in the chair). The section 
has not been agreed to. The question before the Senate is, Shall the 
section be to? 

Mr. INGALLS. Before the motion is put I wish toamend. I move 
to strike out in line 74 the words ‘‘ provisions of” and to insert ‘‘sus- 
pension provided for in;’’ and in line 75 to strike out the word “‘same’’ 
and to insert the words ‘said suspension;’’ so as to read: 

May, by proclamation, declare the suspension provided for in the preceding 


section to be ino) tive, and the said suspensien shal! be afterward inoperative 
and of no effect from and after thirty days from the date of said proclamation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not see what effect that will have. It does 
not mean anything except that the President naturally has power to 
reverse the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the suspension 
as to certain countries. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand that the object of the committee is not 


to give the President power to annul the law which forbids the impor- 
tation of diseased cattle or the hides thereof, but to enable him to ren- 
der a suspension of the law inoperative whenever he sees fit. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On the contrary, I think the section as it now 
stands would enable the President to practically repeal the whole law. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. 


The President of the United States, whenever in his judgment the importation 
of neat cattle and the Rides of neat cattle may be without danger of the 
introduction or spread of contagious or infectious disease among the cattle of the 
United States, may, by proclamation, declare the provisions of the preceding sec- 
Ao be inoperative; and the same shall be afterward inoperative and of no 


Mr. INGALLS. That is, the Secretary of the Treasury will have no 
longer the power to prohibit the importation of diseased cattle. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will no longer be prohibited by law. If the 
Senator thinks there is danger of abuse of the power by the President, 
or that it is not wise to confer this power upon the President of the 
United § the better way is to strike out the whole section. 

Mr. ING. . I would prefer that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would leave the whole provision absolute, 
subject only to modifications made by the Secretary of the 
I presume this was put in merely to prevent an abuse of the prohibition 
made by Congress against the importation of neat cattle, so as to give 
the President an opportunity to waive that law in case he found that 
there was no longer any danger from the threatened importation of 
these diseases. If Senators are fearful ofthis, I think we had better 
strike out the section entirely and let itstand upon the previous section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. COKE. Let it be reported. 

The amendment of Mr. INGALLS was read. K 

Mr. INGALLS. Uponreflection I think the section should bestricken 
out. I withdraw my amendment, and will leave the action of the Senate 
to be taken on the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
GER] to strike out the section. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of the 
section. 

Mr. CONGER. I have not heard any proposition to adopt the section 
er any of the other sections. aS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ` The Senator from Michigan suggests 
that it be stricken out. It will be stricken out unless it is adopted by 
a positive vote. 
ee CONGER. Very well. Then we will take the question on its 

ption. 
Peg PRESIDING OFFICER. As far as the Senate have gone they 
ve 
the Senate agree to this section? 

Mr. HALE. What will be the effect of the Senate simply declining 
to embody this provision in the bill? Does that repeal the law as it 
now stands upon the statute-book? 

Mr. SHERMAN. These sections all take the place of title 33 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. I so understand it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Therefore all those are ed. 

Mr. HALE. But supposing the Senate concludes not to put an ex- 
isting section of the United States Statutes into this bill, simply nega- 
tively acting, doing nothing whatever about it, how does that change 
the law which is found in another place? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It practically repeals it, because you will find on 
page 7 it is provided— 

That from the Ist of Jul shall con- 
stitute title BS on ie Revlon tm Sooke oi ian onited nE a 

If the Senator wishes to add to that an actual repealing clause of the 
eld title 33, he can do that. 

Mr. HALE. I think when we come to that clause that would be 
safe, I think that would make it perfectly sure. Then you will have 
the body of the law in terms what we have re-enacted here, and all the 
rest in terms will be repealed, which I think would be a wise thing 
to do. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Maine asked the Senator from Ohio 
a very important question and I did not hear the answer. Will he be 
kind enough to repeat it, if he pleases? It is very difficult to hear the 
Senator from Ohio over here. 1 

Mr. SHERMAN. The question the Senator from Maine asked me 
was whether if we omitted section 2495 from the bill it would not still 
remain as the law? 

Mr. BECK. I heard the question, and I think it is a very important 
one, but I did not hear the answer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say no, because the beginning of section 5 sub- 
stitutes for title 33 of the Revised Statutes these sections. It pro- 
vides: 

That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the following sections shall con- 
stitute title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

But I said if there was any doubt about that in the mind of any Sen- 
ator it would be better to repeal the existing title 33 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, although I do not think it necessary. 

Mr. HALE. When that is reached I will, if no other Senator does, 


move to add that, so that there shall be an express repealing clause. 


to each section as it has been read. The question is, Will | 428° 


Mr. SHERMAN. As I said, there are one or two sections based upon 
laws passed since the revision of the statutes. Then there are also the 
last two clauses of section 2500, on page 12, which are new, but which 
were recommended by the Tariff Commission and agreed to by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. With that exception it is simply a transposition of 
exising law. 

Mr. INGALLS. What isthe object of re-enacting the sections which 
are un as they stand in the Revised Statutes? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In order to have all the laws with regard to duties 
on imports in asingle statute, so that they may be published in one com- 
pact body, as they have to be published for use by every collector in the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance as section 2495 of 
the Revised Statutes. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONGER. Before going on to the next section, I wish to call 
attention to the proposition to put a repealing clause in section 5, on 
page 5, which reads: 

That from and after the Ist day of Jey, ys the following sections shall con- 
stitute title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

I would add: . 

And all laws and parts of laws inconsistent therewith are hereby repealed. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not think that is necessary. Simply let it 
stand as it is. 

Mr. CONGER. That is, we drop a numbered section out of the bill 
and there is no section in its place and then it remains in the statutes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The numbers of the sections will all be changed 
to co d. The numbers in the bill now do not correspond with 
the numbers of the sections in the Revised Statutes. They can not in 
the nature of things. ~ 

Mr. CONGER. I think there should be a repealing clause or some- 
thing to show a little more fully than the words now used that the 
existing sections are repealed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We mightsay “‘shall constitute and be substituted 
for title 33.” That will probably be better, although I think the lan- 
is sufficient as it is. Theword “‘constitute’’ meansa tdeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio propose 
an amendment? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suggested it. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask foraction on that proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 5, line 3, after 
“ constitute,” it is proposed to insert the words “‘ and be a substitute 
for;’’ so as to read: : 


That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the following sections shall con- 
stitute and be a substitute for title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


Mr. ALLISON. If “‘asubstitute’’ it ought to be a substitute for the 
title 33 proposed by this bill. It seems to me that it is perfectly clear 
as it stands withoutany additional words. È 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next section will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. ‘‘Section 2495 ”—— 

Mr. MAXEY. That is the preceding section. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think to avoid confusion the Secretary had bet- 
ter read the numbers as we have them printed in the bill as reported. 
As a matter of course, striking out section 2495 will make it necessary 
for him to renumber the sections, but I prefer that he should read the 
old numbers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rejection of section 2495 makes 2 
verbal amendment necessary in section 2496, which will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 79, after the word 
tt the” where it occurs the second time, strike out ‘‘two;’’ and strike 
out the word ‘‘ sections’? and insert ‘‘section,’’ in the same line; so as 
to make the section read: 

Src, 2496. Any person convicted of a willful violation of any of the provisions 
of the preceding section shall be fined not exceeding $500 or imprisonment not 
ex g one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The amendment proposed as section 2496 as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Src. 2497. No watches, watch-cases, watch-movements, or parts of watch-move- 
ments, of foreign manufacture, which shall copy or simulate the name or trade- 
mark of any domestic manufacturer, shall be admitted to entry at the custom- 
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houses of the United States, unless such domestic manufacturer is the importer 
ofthe same. And in order to aid the officers of the customs in enforcing this 
prohibition, any domestic manufacturer of watches who has adopted trade-marks 
may require his name and residence and a description of his trade-marks to be 
recorded in books which shall be kept for that purpose in the Department of the 
Treasury, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe, and may furnish to the Department fac-similes of such trade-marks; and 
thereupon the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause one or more copies of the 
same to be transmitted to each collector or other proper officer of the customs, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to this section ? 

Mr. MORGAN. This seems to be a case of special legislation in favor 
of a certain class of manufacturers. I donot know whether it would be 
best to extend it to all manufacturers of articles upon which trade- 
marks or names are placed, or whether it is better to confine it to the 
case of watches, watch-cases, and watch-movements. I do not know 
why this particular class of manufacturers have a special prominence in 
this part of the bill. It is very well understood that under the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States no one has a right to a trade- 
mark in the United States upon articles to be used here. He only has 
a right to a trade-mark for articles exported for use among fhe Indian 
tribes or to foreign countries where those countries agree that we shall 
have a trade-mark. That is a species of property, in other words, that 
the people of the United States are not authorized to enjoy under the 
statutes, according to the interpretation given by the Supreme Court to 
the Constitution. 

Ishould like to hear some explanation of the reasons why this pro- 
vision of law is applied only to makers or importers of watches, watch- 
cases, and watch-movements, and parts of watches, when we have a large 
number of articles which have lawful trade-marks affixed to them in 
virtue of treaties that we have made with various foreign powers. 

Mr. MAXEY. Does the Senator from Alabama say that the decision 
of the Supreme Court is that a trade-mark is no protection to an article 
designed to be protected by that trade-mark within the United States ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAXEY. What is the case? 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not mention the title of the case now, but I 
will produce it. 

Mr. PLATT. A trade-mark is a thing to which a person has property 
by the common law. There is a common-law right to a trade-mark, 
and State courts enforce that right and have from time immemorial and 
are now enforcing that right and preventing infringements. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States was to the effect sub- 
stantially that under the Constitution of the United States the courts 
of the United States can not have exclusive jurisdiction of the subject 
of trade-marks, except as to those trade-marks used in foreign commerce 
and in commerce with the Indian tribes. 

Mr. MORGAN. The decision went further than that. It went to 
the extent of refusing to recognize the constitutional right to a trade- 
mark under the laws of the United States. I do not understand that 
this is to protect a trade-mark that may be authorized by Connecticut 
or Massachusetts, or any other State. This enactment must have ref- 
erence to the general statutes and the Constitution of the United States, 
a national, not a State or local matter. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. I willanswerthe question of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, , At the time of the 
the Government was called to the fact that in Switzerland and in other 
countries where they are making watches there was an extensive imi- 
tation of the works of American manufacturers, and in that way they 
introduced the bodies of watches into this country by usurping or fraudu- 
lently using, you may say, the trade-marks of our own people. 

Mr. MORRILL. Marking them “Waltham watches” or “Elgin 
watches,” 

Mr. SHERMAN. The abuse was brought to the attention of Con- 
gress by this trade, no doubt, and it was corrected by this law. We find 
the lawon thestatute-book. Thatit was not general is the fault of the 
law, and it would be rather difficult to make it general because it would 
be dificult to describe precisely the nature of all trade-marks; and all 
these questions in regard to trade-marks and the like depend rather upon 
legislation to be reported by the Committee on Patents or the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. We simply found a provision in the law, wise in 
itself, designed to protect our own people from fraudulent devices which 
cheated them out’ of their property fairly earned, for a trade-mark, I 
assume, is a matter of property, and that law was passed by Congress 
in 1871 to correct an evil that was then impending, and to prevent a 
wrong that was then practiced. The law is upon the statute-book, and 
the very words of this section the Senator will find in the Revised 
“et of the United States, section 2496, which are transferred to this 
bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is a matter of no concern to me; only it appears 
to me to be a very partial and exceptional sort of legislation. Here are 
the man rs of India-rubber in which the Americans have 
exceeded and excelled all other nations, unless it may be the French. 
I am not quite sure that we should ever yield the palm to them in the 
manufacture of India-rubber goods. A great many patented inventions 
are associated with these processes of manufacture of the most valuable 
character, and the trade-mark upon certain inventions of this kind is a 
very valuable matter. Whether it is protected by the national laws or 
whether it is protected by the common law as recognized in the States 
makes no difference. 
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It seems to me that if in this great bill we commence to legislate for 
the people of the United States at large, it is unnecessary that we should 
set out with a marked and peculiar discrimination in our legislation in 
favor of one single named industry, and it would be better to let this 
provision go out of the bill unless we intend to broaden it so as to give 
to every American inventor and manufacturer of peculiar goods and 
goods of peculiar value the same advantage that we give in this bill to 
this particular industry. 

It only occurred to me that it was exceptional and unnecessary legis- 
lation; and the fact mentioned by the Senator from Ohio that this is 
the only industry mentioned in the statutes in favor of which this ex- 
ception or advantage has been given by Congress, perhaps, makes it bet- 
ter that we should drop it out of the body of this bill, and not have the 
principle involved and have ourselves arraigned for not looking around 
and protecting quite a number of other industries that are quite as 
meritorious as this is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment reported as section 2497. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was read, as follows: 

SEC. 2498, No , Wares, or merchandise, unless in cases provided for by 
treaty, shall be imported into the United States from any foreign port or place, 
except in vessels of the United States, or in such foreign vessels as truly and 
wholly belong to the citizens op subjects of that See of which the goods are 
the growth production, or manufacture, or from which such goods, wares, or 
mere! dise can only be, or most usually are, first ship) for transportation. 
All wares, or merchandise imported contrary to section, and the ves- 
kel wherein the same shall be imported, together with her cargo, tackle, a 
parel, and furniture, shall be forfeited to the United States; and such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, ship or vessel, and cargo shall be liable to be seized, 
prosecuted, and condemned, in like manner and under the same regulations, 
restrictions, and provisos as have been heretofore established for the recovery, 
collection, distribution, and remission of forfeitures to the United States by the 
several revenue laws. 


Mr. MORGAN. I should like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Vermont who sits nearest to me [Mr. EDMUNDS] for a moment 
in reference to this section 2498. This section provides for differential 
duties in favor of commerce brought into the United States upon Ameri- 
can ships except in case—— 


Mr. SHERMAN. Read it in connection with the next section. 
Mr. MORGAN. The two sections of course must be considered to- 
gether. It provides for differential duties except in cases where the 


treaties between ourselves and foreign governments otherwise provide. 
Section 2499 reads that— 

The precedin i 1 goods. erchan- 
die tshported ts verais of.» foreign seston ‘which does net thaininin a MAiA 
regulation against vessels of the United States. 

I suppose as a matter of fact that this law, when the two sections 
shall be enacted, will have no practical operation at all; for I suppose 
there is no country which oaiiy makes a discrimination in her lavrs as 
against the United States, and there being nosuch country this statute 
would be of no value, no service. It would perhaps be better to leave 
this matter without a statutory declaration uponaproper interpretation 
of the treaties themselves, for they in fact control the subject. 

But the point I want to make is this, in the hearing of the honor- 
able Senator from Vermont, who I know has had his attention attracted 
to this subject to some extent: Suppose it should be known that in the 
case of Great Britain—I will cite that as an instance—she had by sub- 
sidies or other arrangements that she chose to make put it in the power 
of her commercial marine to do the carrying trade for almost the entire 
civilized world; and suppose that the diplomatic powers of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in construing our treaty relations with Great 
Britain should consider that that was in a proper sense, an actual and 
a substantial sense, a violation of treaty obligations between this coun- 
try and that, which in their integrity and simplicity and truth amount 
only to this, that neither government shall give an undue encourage- 
ment to its own shipping so as to make it the monopolist of the carry- 
ing trade of the world, that neither government by subsidies or other- 
wise shall provide so that its ships shall be able to cut rates with our 
ships and thereby drive them from the commerce of the earth, what 
then? Is that in any sense an open question? I very seriously trust 
that it is an open question, whether considered with reference to the 
general rules of public law or with reference to the special treaty stip- 
ulations between our Government and any foreign government what- 
soever, especially the maritime powers. 

I would very much prefer that our Government in ing, as I 
hope it will do, to a solution of this question in the near future, will 
not find itself embarrassed by any unnecessary act of Congress. I am 
not prepared this afternoon to enter into a discussion of this question, 
which I know has engaged the thoughts of some of the most eminent 
gentlemen in this body; and I would like very much that the Senate, 
without taking formal action on these two sections at this moment of 
time, would allow them to be deferred until the matter can be a little 
further looked into, for I believe that the Senate will find that it isa 
matter of very great importance, perhaps, that we should not encum- 
ber the statutes of this country with an unnecessary impediment to ar- 
riving at a better condition of relations with those governments who 
have subsidized their own ships at enormous amounts for the sole and 
avowed purpose of enabling them to cut rates with us upon the high 
seas, 
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I would therefore ask, unless the committee desire that this question 
shall be disposed of now, that it be passed over informally to come up 
again at some future moment of the debate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hardly think the Senator from Alabama will de- 
sire this. As I understand, this section does not relate exactly to the 
matter he supposes. I believe we have treaties with every nation that 
has any commerce whatever that reserve all there is reserved to foreign 
nations in relation to this matter, except with Spain. Spain has made 
differential duties, and we have not been able to come to an arran 
ment with her. My own judgment, perhaps, would be with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, that about thirty treaties we have with all the con- 
siderable nations of the earth give all that there is in these sections, 
and the treaties will remain the supreme law of the land unless we 
change them by a subsequent law. 

Mr. MORGAN. The point I made reached beyond the fact of the 
mere existence of treaties or their technical language to the more seri- 
ous consideration whether some of the great nations have not in sub- 
stance and in fact violated the spirit and intent of those treaties; and 
then, if that be so, or if there is good ground to believe that is so, 
whether there is a necessity for clogging ourselves at all with any stat- 
ute behind which, of course, the diplomatic powers of the Government 
of the United States can not well get to bring this subject sharply into 
discussion and into settlement. I must state now my firm belief that 
the Government ef Great Britain in the subsidies which she has given 
to her vessels for the avowed and express purpose of enabling her ships 
to run ours and others off the high seas violated the spirit of our 
treaties, and that it is a duty we owe to ourselves that we should have 
that matter more distinctly understood than it is now. 

We have got to go to work to do something for our commercial ma- 
rine; we have got to resort to the system of subsidies equivalent to that 
which Great Britain offers to her ships, or we have got to lose all pre- 
tension to any interest in the carrying trade of this world; and I am 
not convinced at all that we can ever recover ourselves by the repeal of 
the navigation laws or by bounties conferred upon ship-builders in this 
country or by any other inducement for the mere transfer of the flag to 
our decks. I do not know, when Great Britain uses the whole powers 
of her vast treasury for the purpose of enabling her marine to cut rates 
on us upon the high seas, that we can meet her otherwise than by rais- 
ing enormous subsidies by taxation in this country to prop our ships up 
to the same advantages that hers hold. 

Now, if Great Britain or any other power in the world has so far 
violated the spirit of these treaties as to throw the whole weight and 
force of its enormous money power into the hands of this special class 
of.carriers, and that for the purpose of driving our ships from the seas, 
I do not understand why that is not in fact and in truth a violation of 
the spirit and the equity of these treaties. I prefer to get as near to 
that question as we can by leaving out of the way all unnecessary Con- 
gressional barriers. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator will allow this section to pass. 
It will be some days before we can again consider it in the Senate, it 
being now considered as in Committee of the Whole. If in the mean 
time the Senator from Alabama has any proposition to make, we can 
then consider it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Verywell. Iwillnot makeany requestaboutit now. 

Mr. MAXEY. It is now nearly 5 o’clock; the snow is falling very 
rapidly, and as it will be dark very soon, I move that the Senate ad- 


journ. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Texas will allow us to 
reach the next page and go on until we get to Schedule A. It will take 
but a few moments. I trust the Senator will not move an adjourn- 
ment until we reach that point. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the motion withdrawn? 

Mr. MAXEY. Yes, sir; but I want to renew it, for the most of us 
will have to get to our homes the best way we can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is withdrawn. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say to the chairman of the committee that 
section 2500 has some provisions in it that a number of gentlemen on 
this side of the Chamber desire to look into between now and the morn- 
ing, and perhaps he will not lose anything by allowing an adjourn- 
ment now, because it will provoke some dsscussion now and it may not 
in the morning if time be given to look into it. 

Mr. MAXEY. I renew the motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 27, noes 20. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. I think we ought to 
do a little more work than this. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON (when the name of Mr. HARRIS was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Harris], who is necessarily absent, is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. My colleague would vote ‘‘yea”’ 
if present. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ifnot paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Harris], I should vote “nay.” 


The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—29, 

Beck Farley, Lamar, Slater, 
Butler, Gar! . or aenea Bone 
Call, George axey, est, 
Camden, Gorman, Morgan, Walker, 

Ieott, Hampton, Pendleton, Williams. 

krell, Jackson, Pugh, 

ke, Jonas, Ransom, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Florida, Seulsbury, 
NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hill, Piatt, 
Allison, Edmunds, Hoar, Rollins, 
Anthony, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Blair, Hale, š Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, Windom. 
ABSENT—23. 

Barrow, Ferry, Kellogg, Mitchell, 
Bayard, Groome Lapham, Plumb, 
Brown, Grover, McDill, Saund 
Cameron of Pa. Harris, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Il., In Miller of Cal., Voorhees. 
Fair, J on, Miller of N. Y., 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 10, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXPORTATION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


Mr. ALDRICH, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7236) 
to further facilitate the exportation of distilled spirits; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed. 


EXPENSES OF STAR-ROUTE PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr. MILLS, by unanimous consent, submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General be, and he is hereby, directed to inform 
the House what persons he has employed as attorneys and others in the prose- 
cution of the star-route cases, what are the terms of the contracts he has made 
with each, what amount of money he has paid to each person, what is the prob- 
able amount of the entire cost of the prosecutions now pending and such as he 
contemplates instituting. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPHY. 


Mr. CRAPO. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration at this 
time of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary are instructed to inquire what 
legislation if any is required to establish low, uniform, and equitable rates of 
telegraphy between the different States of the Union and foreign countries, with 
power to send for persons and papers and report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask that this resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads; that is where it properly be- 
longs. 
Mr. CRAPO. I think the matter is now under consideration by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I reserve the right to object. 

TheSPEAKER. Does the gentlemen from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] 


object? 
Mr. ANDERSON. Will not the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CRAPO] consent to refer the resolution to the Post-Office Committee ? 


Mr. CRAPO. I have no objection to a reference of the resolution; 
but I understand: the matter is now being considered by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. REED. I venture to express the hope thatthe resolution may be 
referred to the Post-Office Committee, or any other committee except the 
Judiciary Committee. We have enough corporations on our hands now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move the reference of the resolution to the Post- 
Office Committee. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the resolution may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

There was no objection, and the resolution was referred accordingly. 

REPORTS OF NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Mr. ROSECRANS, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 312) authorizing the printing and binding of additional 
copies of the reports of the National Board of Health; which was read 
a and second time, referred to the Committee on Printing, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1860) to attach the county of Hardeman, in the State of 
Tennessee, to the eastern division of the western district of Tennessee, 
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DEATH OF GAMBETTA. 


Mr. BLANCHARD, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 313) expressive of regret and sympathy at the death of 
Léon Gambetta; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


EXTRA WORK IN GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. . 


Mr. PEELLE. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Speaker’s table for present consideration the bill (S. 2150) to provide for 
extra work in the Government Printing Office in cases of emergency. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That for extra work, ordered in emergencies, and performed 
on Sundays or legal holidays, or between hours of midnight and 8 a. m., ex- 
cepting that done by regularly organized night forces, the Publie Printer is 
hereby authorized to pay such extra prices as the customs of the trade and the 
justice of the case may require. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether the 
bill has been considered by any committee of this House? 

Mr. PEELLE. This is a Senate bill. I have submitted it to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VAN Horn], and consulted them in regard to it. There is 
no objection to the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I will not object. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read three times, and passed. 

Mr. PEELLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RETIREMENT OF GENERAL ALFRED PLEASONTON. 


Mr. HUTCHINS. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H. R. 5525) authorizing the President to 
appoint and retire Alfred Pleasonton a major-general, and that the bill 
be now considered. - 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it ena d&c., That the laws odpar $ ee in the Army be, and 
they are hereby, suspended, and suspended only for the purposes of this act; 
and the President is hereby authorized to nominate and, by and with theadvice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint Alfred Pleasonton, of New York, latea ma- 
jor-general of volunteers in the Army of the United States, a brevet major-gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States, and thereupon to place him, the said Al- 
fred Pleasonton, upon the retired-list of the Army assuch majo! , without 
regard, andin addition to, the number now authorized by law of said retired-list. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I object, and call for the regular order 
of business. 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CARPENTER. I rise to a privileged question, and rt back 
from the Committee on Agriculture the amendments of the te to 
the bill (H. R. 7052) making appropriations for the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 
and for other purposes, with various recommendations. Iask that the 
report of the committee be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture having had under consideration the Senate 
amendments to H. R. 7052, making appropriations for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 
pu report as follows: 

The committee recommend concurrence in Senate amendments numbered 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 23, and recommend non-con- 
currence in Senate amendments numbered 9, 15, 16, 22, and 24. Senate amend- 
ments 1 and 2 reduce the amount proposed to be appropriated $200. Senate 
amendments 3, 4, and 5 are ampi verbal. Senate feck sertas 6,7, and 8 re- 
duce the sum of the original bi $580. In all of which Senate amendments the 
committee recommend concurrence, Senate amendment numbered 9 proposes to 
increase the amount egg by the original bill for the laboratory from 
$6,000 to $16,000. and add the words “ includin; ts in the manufact- 
ure of sugar from sorghum and other vegetable plants." In this amendment 
the committee recommends non-concurrence, 

Senate amendments 10, 11, and 12 reduce the original bill $1,400; in which the 
House committee recommend concurrence. 

Senate amendments numbered 13 and 14 add to the articles to be distributed 
from the seed divisien the words “ eggs of silk worms; in which the committee 
recommend concurrence, 

Senate amendments 15 and 16 increase the appropriation for the seed division 
$5,000; in which the committee recommend non-concurrence. 

Senate amendments 17, 18, 19, and 21 reduce the sum appropriated by the oe: 
inal bill $2,090 in salaries inthe Bureau of. Statistics, and Senate amendment 20ad 
the words “and cost of carriage” to the items upon which report is to be made 
in connection with railway transportation; in all of which the committee recom- 
mends concurrence, « 

Senate amendment numbered 22 recommends a decrease of $1,000 in the ap- 
propriation for furniture, cases, and repairs; in which the committee recommend 
non-concurrence, 

Senate amendment numbered 23 reduces the sum of the original bill $10,000. 
making the sum proposed to be appropriated for the reclamation of arid an 
waste lands $10,000 instead of $20,000, the sum proposed by the original bill. With 
this the committee recommend concurrence. 

Senate amendment numbered 24 reduces the sum proposed to be appropriated 
by the House for contingent expenses from $15,000 to $15,000; and in the com- 
mittee recommend non-concurrence. 


Mr. HOLMAN. There is no information furnished to the House by 
this reading, and I hope the gentleman haying charge of the bill will 


explain the effect of the proposed recommendations of the Committee 
on Agriculture, if they are adopted. 

Mr. CARPENTER. If the recommendations of the committee are 
adopted they will have this effect: We recommend concurrence in one 
amendment providing for a reduction of salary of $4,180 and concur- 
rence in the amendment reducing the appropriation for reclamation of 
arid lands $10,000, making a total reduction of $14,180. In that reduc- 
tion we recommend concurrence. 

The Committee on Agriculture recommended non-concurrence in the 
proposed increase of the appropriation for the laboratory with the addi- 
tion of these words: ‘‘ including experiments in manufacturing sugar from 
sorghum and other vegetable plants.” In that the committee recom- 
mends non-concurrence. 

It recommends non-concurrence in the decrease of the appropriation 
for furnishing the building and repairs, &c., $1,800. It recommends 
non-concurrence in the reduction of the appropriation of contingent ex- 
penses of $2,000. If the report of the committee be adopted that will 
be its effect. 

The report of the committee was adopted. > 

Mr. CARPENTER moved to reconsider the vote by which the re- 
port was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider belaid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RYAN, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported back 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6900) making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 
for the year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, accompanied 
by the following report: 

The Committee on A ons, to whom was referred the bill (H R. 6900) 
making a wh rose for the current contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, forthe year 
ending June 30, 18%, and for other pu: together with the amendments of 
the Senate thereto, having considered same, beg leave to report as follows: 

They recommend concurrence in the amendments of the Senate numbered 12, 
14, 24, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 33, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 58, 59, 
62, 66, 71, 72, 73, 76, and 78. 

They recommend non-concurrence in the amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, ‘5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 39, 40, 52, 53, 55,57, 
60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 74, 75, and 77. 


Mr.RYAN. Isend statement to the Clerk's desk showing the status 


of this bill as now reported. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Indian appropriation bill. 
Amount of estimates for 1884..............00 P NEIERE PNE N CEET $6,725,731 4 
————— — 


Amount of bill as passed the House. 
Amended in Senate committee. 


As referred with Senate amendments to committee........ 
Reduced by action of commi 


ittee 
As reported back to House............ssssesssrssseees sae peecven tucson eosn 
Less than appropriations for 1883.. 


Less than estimates for 1884...........00 


The principal amendments non-concurred in are as Passe ae A 
and Nos. 63, 64, 65, 47, for industrial and other schools and schooling, $119, 
for support, &c., of Sioux of Lake Traverse and Devil's Lake, Nos. 2 


page 41, $30,000. 
nate bill with amendments less than appropriations for 1883, $106,909. 
SENATE AMENDMENTS. f 


For incidental expenses, New Me 


For Indian police ...............000++- 

For Indian schools, day 

For repairing school buildings ......... 

For transportation of school children .............ces-ssseeeee 


For care and support of Indian children at industrial, 
agricultural, and mechanical schools ...........--.----1-+++0++ 

For establishing Turtle Mountain band of Chippewas... 

To carry out provisions of act of June 15, 1850—Ute In- |. 
Rs Oe ee ee Se ae: 

To employ additional clerical force by Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, back k 

For removin 


Mr. RYAN. I also send to the Clerk’s desk a statement showing 
the amounts expended each year for education of Indian youth from 
1877 to 1882 inclusive; also amount appropriated for that purpose for 


A a 
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the current year, ending June 30, 1883; also the amount provided by 
this bill for that purpose for the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1884. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Se it eres made in 

fillment of treaty pro- 
visions which p 
either specific sums for 
education or the support 
of schools......... 


$52,627 


116, 292 


made for education.......... 135, 000 
Expended from civiliza- 

tion fund for reservation 

MOTIONS AES enced 16, 901 
Expended from civiliza- 


tion fund for schools at 


for Carlisle school ...........|..++« a 
TORR RRERV ASTI ore ee 168, 684 | 188,619 | 190,225 | 290,463 | 379,288 | 411,538 


Nore.—These figures do not include the cost of rations and clothing used by 
ie thet fs spose where regular issues of rations and goods are made to all the 

Appropriations for school p for the current year ending June 30, 1883: 
Indirect, about $168,919; direct, $187,200; total, $656,119. 

Appropriations for the same pares by this bill as it passed the House: Indi- 
irre fhe Wilt passed tbe Sente ts Aiesa i god this purpose, namely: Indi- 

s $ 

rect, about $168,919; direct, $661,200; total, $830,819, 

Mr. RYAN. I move that the report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions be adopted as read by the Clerk. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RYAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the ns was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAGE. I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 


ports, 

Mr. PAGE. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the call 
of committees. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN ALASKA. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a dispatch from Commander E. C. 
Merriman, commanding the United States steamer Adams, relating to the 
condition of affairs in Alaska; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Territories, and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS FOR INDIAN SUPPLIES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a list of claims allowed under the act of 


ject deemed it desirable to attain. It matters not whether you make 
an advance of wages eighteen hours before the ship sails or three hours 
before it sails, it is still an advance of wages; and the object of the 
committee and the desire of the friends of the sailor is to see an end 
put to this entire system. For the purpose of showing how important 
this question has been considered by the shipping community and the 
friends of the sailors, I shall read simply one of the many petitions 
which I hold in my hand, and which represents the substance of all of 
those that have been sent to Congress upon the subject. I call the parti- 
cularattention of gentlemen to this matter, so that they may see for them- 
selves how great this evil is considered which is sought to be remedied: 
Whereas the system of seamen’s advance wages has been, and is now, one of 
the most potent causes of evil to that class of men, mating them an object of prey 
by offering inducements forbad mento imbrutethem with liquor, and also tem 
ing such persons to ship men, for the sake of the advance, incapable of doi 
duty required of them, thus imperiling the livesand property intrusted to their 
care on the sea; and believing as we dothat the highest interest of our seamen, 
ship-owners,and marine underwriters, and our whole country will be greatly 
benefited, we pray your honorable body to enact into a law the bill accompany- 
ing this petition, with any amendments your wisdom may suggest; andas induty 
bound your petitioners will ever pray. 

Legislation to break up that practice is embraced in the eleventh sec- 
tion, by stopping the payment of advance in money hereafter. 
But the committee recognize the principle which I suggested last night 
inmy amendment, which was defeated, an amendment which came from 
the friends of the sailor, and therefore if this amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maine is voted down, as it should be, I shall propose as a sub- 
stitute for the whole secfion as it will then stand, or as an addition to the 
section as it stands amended by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Crapo], the following words: 

It shall be lawful, h fe to stipulate in his shi 
ment for the Aerea tev of ab poets OF the a whisk he may pore 
to his wife, father, mother, grandfather, pa enre ii child, grandchild, brother, 
or sister, or to any savings-bank, for the benefit of such seaman, and to no other 
person or corporation, 


I will say, Mr. Speaker, that this suggested amendment is in accord- 
ance with the British law which was adopted in 1881. Not only in 
America, but all maritime nations of the earth recognize the fact that 
the sailor is degraded and robbed and defrauded of his money and earn- 
ings by this system. In England they discussed a proposition to break 
up that system, for many years, as we have discussed it. In 1880 they 
passed just such a law as this committee proposes, excepting that they 
added to their law by amendment a provision similar to the one which 
I have suggested to be added to this bill. 

During the discussion of this question on yesterday the gentleman 
from Maine asked a question if there had not been a meeting in Phila- 
delphia of seamen to object to the passage of the bill, or of the friends 
of seamen, with a view to taking action to defeat the passage of the bill 
reported from the committee. I answered rather abruptly and em- 
phatically his question, but I see it is not reported in the journal, and 
I will read to him the answer of the Nautical Gazette, of New York, as 
to whether there was or was not a meeting of these seamen for the pur- 
pose indicated. This Gazette, I may be permitted to say, is the repre- 
sentative paper of the seamen in New York, and the answer given there 
is a full answer to his question. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PAGE was recognized and yielded his time to Mr. CANDLER. 

Mr. CANDLER. The following is from the Nautical Gazette : 


We find the following item in the Philadelphia North American of last Sat- 
urday : 
It relates to the meeting to which the gentleman from Maine has 


August 7, 1882, for services rendered and supplies furnished on account | referred. 


of the Indian service; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, indefinite leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
DUNN, on account of sickness, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 2047) to provide for 
the performance of the duties of the office of President in case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability both of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the consideration of the shi 
ping bill. Atthe time of adjournmenton yesterday there wasan amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MURCH], on which 
debate had been exhausted. 

Mr. CANDLER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The substitute of the gentleman from Maine was designed to permit 
an advance of wages paid tothe seamen. The objectof the section re- 
ported by the committee of this House was to do away with the pay- 
ment of advance wages, consideringit one of the greatest evils that now 
exist in connection with the merchant marine of this country. This 
proposition of the gentleman from Maine does away entirely with all 
of the ends which the committee after a full consideration of the sub- 


wages. e seamen claim that the present system of receiving an advance be- 
fore shipping is the only way they fore of providing for their families while 
away from port." 

This is the answer: 

Itshould have read: “The sailor boarding-house keepers, sharks, pimps, run- 
ners, high-binders, and brothel-house keepersof this city will drivea lot of poor, 
alleged sailors, lumpers, &c., into Caledonia Hall to-night and force them to say 
that they protest against the abolishment of advance wages.” We will venture 
to say that not 3 per cent. of them have any “ families" depending upon them 
for rt while away from port, while the other 97 per cent. have a wife, or 
a dozen of them for that matter, in every port they visit, which said wives 
for the next sailor that comes in after the previous husband has sailed. We 
ope Congress will not listen to the protests of such gatherings. There are not 
enough seamen in the port of Philadelphia at one time engaged in the forei 
trade to fill the dining-room of an 18 by 20 foot house, let alone Caledonia Hall. 
Steamers do not pay advance wages; coasters only pay about $5, and therefore 
no one can be hurt by stopping advance wages except the sharks enumerated 

re. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, remember this bill applies to foreign trade. It 
is called for, I say, by the mostintelligent men of this country. I hold 
in my hand also the Sailors’ Magazine, indorsing the report which I 
presented from the Committee on Commerce some time ago. It takes 
up our report, commending it in every possible way. It also gives an 
extract from the proceedings at a trial in Philadelphia, indicating one 
of the abuses which occurred: 


Jn ey vs. Blanchois, common pleas court, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
October 21, 1869, in which case the plaintiff fe ced to recover $90 from a sailor 
landlord who had shipped three men in two different ships, receiving $150 there- 
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for, his honor, Judge Pierce, presiding, in charging the jury used the following 
lan + 


“Gentlemen of the jury: I have always been of the opinion that the port of 
Philadelphia was a free port, but the evidence elicited in this trial shows me 
that I was mistaken. It seems that there is one organization here that controls 
the merchant, the master, and the sailor, and prevents other men from engaging 
in a business lawful in itself. Gentlemen of the jury, I hesitate not to say that, 
if these men were a parea for criminal conspiracy inst the interests of the 
port of Philadelphia I would instruct a grand jury to find a bill against them.” 


I read also other authorities which show the importance of this bill 
and indorse and sustain the opinions and arguments I have presented 
to the House. I quote the following from the Sailors’ Magazine: 


In this connection, and as providing cumulative testimony to the imminent 
demand for and general merit of the proposed movement to abolish the “ ad- 
vance-wages" system, we present extracts from the Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Board of Health, in 1879. Appendix K is a“ Report on the Hygiene of 
the Mercantile Marine, with Recommendations,” by R. H. Bailhachie, surgeon 
United States Marine-Hospital Service. Among the subjects which this officer 
investigated by direction of the Surgeon-General of the United States e- 
Hospital Service was that of * Advance wages to seamen and the effects thereof.” 
Upon this Dr. Bailhachie reports as follows : 

“The ‘advance-wages’ system is regarded by some as a necessary evil, but 
the weight of evidence shows that such ‘advances’ generally fall into the hands 
of ng-house keepers or their agents, and do not go to the family of the 
seaman or to his own credit, while out of employment.” 

In the language of t Surgeon John y, United States Marine- 
Hospital Service, * No matter how much we deplore the condition of * poor Jack,’ 

e the victim as he is of sharpers on all hands, no one cares to extend the hos- 


pitalities of a home to him,” 
Passed Assistant n J. M. Gassaway, United States Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice, district of th writes as follows: ‘The subject of advance I 


e wages 

roach with considerable hesitation; to my mindít presents the key-note of 

rd between the sailor and the merchant, and the sailor and the public gen- 
erally. It has proved itself abundantly to be an almost unmi! nu 

and on its continuance depends‘a continuance of the brutal ties on the 
of boarding-house masters which are too common to need examples here. 

Sironet the abo- 


port a few months , one-half of the crew shipping as o 
never been out of sight 

“The effect on the crew is no less disastrous; suffering from the effects of his 
last debauch, brought to a more or less sudden close, sore from the beating his 
parr, icme master deemed necessary to inflict to get him on board, orto 
settle a disputed account, his earliest reflections are that the lion’s share, if not 
all, of his yet unearned pay for the next two or three monthsis in the pocket of 
his betrayer, in liquidation of whisky bills at fabulous prices, or the purchase of 
some articles of his * kit,’ the worthlessness of which may be gathered from the 

that it is necessary to replenish itevery voyage. A man under such circum- 
stances can not perform his daty readily—sulky, ill-humored, as slow ashe dare 
be, Senet. rad piap inefficient, is it singular that the largest number of sea- 
going vessels that are wrecked are lost on their outward passage? 

“The adyance-w system is the curse of the seaman. No one profits by it 
except the boarding-house master and his satellite. It is a direct and powerful 

mtive to sco relly shipping masters to drag and intoxicate boys and old 
men, epileptics and maniacs (one such case having been brought to this office 
thin a month or two) in order to get their advance. The best interests of all 
concerned make it imperative, in my opinion, that legislation looking to the en- 
tire abolition of the advance system be at once had. Stern necessity will teach 
the sailor, as it has taught the farmer, the merchant, the mechanic, the laborer 
in every other calling, that the wages from the last job must be husbanded until 
ano! obtained, That an advanceis not absolutely necessary may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the United States Navy and the Revenue Marine are 
constantly besi by eager applicants to enlist as seamen for less pay, stricter 
discipline, and obligationsto provide a uniform, than are found in the merchant 
service, and without an advance, and he might have added, ‘submit toa thorough 
physical examination before enlistment.’” 

Farther on in this same report we find this paragraph, which is not too strong 
in its expression of truth: 

“ But the curse of the advance-wages system does not end with the demorali- 
zation, the drunkenness and debauchery, and consequent evil to moral and 
physical health wrought in the boarding-house. As it seizes upon him the mo- 
ment he sets foot on shore, so it follows him until he isagain afloat, and the 
world is sick of the details of the methods of shipping crews and the cruelties 

ced upon them at sea. The testimony of all who have studied the subject 
practically is to the effect that there can be no improvement in the condition of 
the sailor until the payment of wages in advance is absolutely and effectually 
hibited. The only ent in favor of thesystem which is Serioa raed 

Ee that from the improvident habits of the sailor it is necessary to furn: him 
with the means to buy his ‘kit’ before he can go aboard for any ordinary voy- 
age. This is hardly worth a moment’sconsideration. Thestew: sailmaker, 
carpenter, and other petty officers, the fireman, coal-heavers, and all others em- 
ployed in the engine-room of steamers rarely, it ever, receive any advance, while 
their ‘ kits’ cost more than those of the ordinary seaman. The General Govern- 
ment siase § can cope with the pai It is worse than useless, in face of the 
a} of the past, to look for any reiief from State legislation or from private 

ort.” 


I could fill an hour’s speech with quotations proving the facts with 
regard to this abominable and pernicious system of advance wages. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. MURCH] referred to the fact that the 
sailor required the money for his clothing. The truth is that the sail- 
ors to-day have their advance forclothing, but the complaint is that they 
go on board the ships naked and robbed without the means of protect- 
ing themselves from the inclemencies of the weather. 

If the gentleman from Maine and the House will read the twelfth 
section—I am now speaking of section 11—if they will read the twelfth 
section they will find that the Committee on Commerce and the ship- 
ping commission in their wisdom, in my judgment, make it in that 
clause incumbent that every ship shall carry clothing, boots, tobacco, 
everything that contributes to the sailor’s comfort; and that the law 
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also has that excellent provision that only 25 per cent. over the whole- 
sale price shall be charged to the sailor for clothing, &e. So you 
see that in the foreign trade—mind this does not apply to the home 
trade—we have met wisely this pernicious evil as England has met it, 
and as I say the best sentiment and the most intelligent sentiment 
demands we shall act upon it. It protects the sailor in every way we 
can by having a slop-chest on board the vessel; and further it gives him 
the right—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. I hope the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine will be voted down and that an opportunity will be given to per- 
fect this section. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. . 

Mr. MURCH. I renew the pro forma amendment. I am sorry and 
surprised to hear aman whom I respect so much, not only for his wisdom 
and his legal attainments—— 

Mr. CANDLER. Not legal attainments. 

Mr. MURCH. You are something of a lawyer—but whom I respect 
also for his patriotism as an American citizen, quote the laws of Great 
Britain to be applied to a free American citizen. Do you want to in- 
flict on the United States laws of royalty? I think not. 

My amendment, Mr. Speaker, simply recognizes the sailor as a re- 
sponsible human being; that is all. Iam asmuch opposed to the land- 
lord system as any man living, for I have seen its iniquities, and I want 
to relieve the common sailor of the robberies perpetrated upon him by 
that class ofmen. But I believe the way to elevate the American sailor 
is to elevate him in fact; to give him to understand that he isa man 
endowed with all the responsibilities of manhood and citizenship, and 
that he is able in the eye of the law to protect his owncontract. The 
law only recognizes him to-day as an infant incapable of exercising the 
judgment of an American citizen; and I say that is entirely ia 

I have no fear of any abuse of the advance system of wages if my 
amendment is adopted. The captain or master of a ship can agree for 
a short or long time of service, and he can agree for a small amount of 
advance as he may do now. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to presenta supposable case. Suppose a sailor, 
in the city of New York for instance, impoverished by sickness or non- 
employment, is entirely without clothing or sea supplies, how is he to 
get it except by going to the ship’s slop-chest and paying there to one 
man, without any competition, whatever he may be charged? True the 
bill fixes the limit of 25 per cent., but I know that people do not always 
adhere to the law; and it is possible that the common sailor may be 
charged even 100 per cent. profit. But I do not want this thing to rest 
upon any such contingency as the slop-chest. I want the man if he 
agrees to take advance pay, or if the master agrees to pay it to him, to 
purchase his own supplies. I am not going to suppose every sailor isa 
drunkard or a fool. I am going tosuppose the common sailor is a man, 
and not only a man but the grandest of men, ready on all occasions to 
risk his life for hisemployer’s property, and ready also to divide his last 
cent always with the poor and needy. Thesailor is proverbially gener- 
ous and free hearted. [Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. FLOWER. I will take the floor and yield my time to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. MURCH. I do not want any more time, and withdraw the pro 
Jorma amendment. 

The question was taken, by a viva voce vote, on the amendment of Mr. 
MorcuH; and theS er announced that the noes appeared to have it. 
Mr. MURCH. I call for the yeas and nays on that amendment. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays; and there 
were 26 in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that one-fifth have not voted in 
favor of ordering the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MURCH. Let the other side be counted. 

A further count was made, and there were 83 in the negative. 

So (one-fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCOOK. Let the amendment be again read. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment, not having been read this morn- 
ing, will be now read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Strike out section 11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Masters, agents, or owners of vessels may contract with seamen for the prose- 
cution of a passage or voyage to or from any domestic or foreign port at the office 
of the owner, consignee, or agent of their vessel, or on of such vessel, not 
less than eighteen hours prior to the clearance of such vessel, and may pay ad- 
vance wages or not as such master, agent, or owner and the seaman may mut- 
ually agree; such advance shall be paid to the seaman in person, and no orders 
shall be given to pay advance wages of such seaman to any person except to some 
member of his family, upon the written order of the seaman on whose account 
such advance wages may be paid.” 3 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 116, not vot- 
ing 84; as follows: 


YEAS—%9. 
Armfield, Blount, Clements, Deuster, 
Atkins, x Cobb, Dowd, 
Barbour, I ý Converse, Dugro, 
Beach, Buckner, k, Dwight, 
Beltzhoover, Burrows, Jos. H. Covington, Ermentrout, 
Berry, Cabell, Cox, Samuel 8. Evins, 
iret OU Caldwell, Cox, William R. Flower, 
Blackburn, Cassidy, Culberson, Ford, 
Blanchard C man, Curtin Forney, 
Bland, Clark, Davis, Lowndes H. Garrison, 
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Geddes, Lewis, Paul, Thompson, P. B. 
Gunter, Manning, Phelps, Tucker, 
Hardenbergh, Martin, Phister, Turner, Henry G. 
Hardy Matson, Randall, Turner, Oscar 
Hascitine, McKenzie, Reese. Upson, 
Hatch, Me , Jas. Rice, ‘Theron M. Vance, 
Hewitt, G. W. McMillin, Robinson, Wm. E. Van Aernam, 
Hoblitzell, Scales, Van Voorhis, 
oge, Money, Simonton, Warner, 
Holman, Morrison, Singleton, J. W. Wellborn, 
Jones, George W. Moulton, Singleton, Otho R. Whitthorne 
King, Muldrow, Smalls, Williams, Thomas 
Knott, Murch, Sparks, Willis, 
Leedom, Mutchler, Steele, Wise, George D. 
Le Fevre, Nolan, Stockslager, 
NAYS—116, å 
Aldrich, Feros, McCoid, Shallenberger, 
Anderson, Farwell, Sewell S. McCook, Sherwin, 
Barr, Fisher, McKinley, Skinner, 
Bayne, George, Miles, Smith, A. Herr 
Belmont, Gro Miller, Smith, Dietrich C, 
Bisbee, Guen s Moore, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bowman, Hammond, John Morey, Speer, 
Brewer, Harmer, Neal, Spooner, 
Briggs, Haskell, No: Stone, 
Browne, Heilman, O'Neill, Strait, 
Brumm, Hill, Page, Taylor. 
Buck, Hitt, Payson, Thomas, | 
Burrows, Julius C. Horr, Peelle, ‘Thompson, Wm. G. 
Cal a Neti a maaan Amos 
Cam ~ umphrey, Pettibone, er, 
Candler, Jacobs, Pound, Updegraff, 
Cannon, Jadw: Ranney, Van Horn 
Carpenter, Jones, Phineas 4 Wadsworth, 
Chace, Jorgensen, 5 Wait, 
Crapo, Joyce, ' Walker, 
Cra Kasson Rice, Wm. W. y ady 
Sallen ‘George R. Kenia ton Wary “ea 
, e, n, 
Da Lacey, My Webber, 
Lindsey, nson, D, est, 
De Motte, Lord Robinson, Jas. S. White, 
Dezendorf, Lynch, Williams, Chas. G 
Dibrell, Pr Ajea di Russell, Wood, Walter A. 
Dingley, Marsh, Ryan, oung. 
NOT VOTING—S. 
Aiken, Farwell, Chas. B., Hubbell, Robertson, 
Atherton, Hu nani 
Belford, Fulkerson, Jones, James K. Scoville, 
Black, Gibson, Kenna, 
Bliss, Godshalk, Klotz, Shackelford, 
Pimento aoa, N.J. Lathe alta 
TA ğ 
Carlisle, Harris, Benj. W. Mason, Spaulding, 
Caswell, Harris, Henry $8. McClure, ringer, 
Clard Hazelton, McLane, Robt. M. bott, 
Colerick, Henderson, Morse, Townshend, R. W. 
Cornell, Hepburn, Mosgrove, Urner, 
Crowley, Herbert, Oates, Valentine, 
Cutts, don, Pacheco, Willits, 
Darrall, Hewitt, Abram 8. Parker, ilson 
Davidson, ayo Morgan R. 
Dunn, Hooker, Rice, John B. , Benjamin 
Dunnell, Houk, Ric! sD. 
Ellis, House, „J.S. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. CoRNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. SPAULDING with Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. 

Mr. VALENTINE with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. DUNNELL with Mr. HARRIS, of New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDERSON with Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. 

Mr. URNER with Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. 

Mr. MASON with Mr. KENNA. 

Mr. DARRALL with Mr. TALBOTT. 

Mr. HOUK with Mr. FuLKERSON. 

Mr. WILuIts with Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. 

Mr. BELFORD with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
HEwIrt] is detained from the House by sickness. I do not know how 
he would vote on this question if he were present. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. CANDLER. I move to amend section 11, by adding to it that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It shall be lawful, however, 
ment for an allotment of Hei PEANT hye gratin aie wb hia aipota Jove) 
to his wife, father, mother, dfather, , Saou rar gunk child, child, brother 
or sister, or to any savings k for the benefit of such seaman, and to no other 
person or corporation. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the words ‘‘having earned” and inserting the word ‘‘earn;” so 
that it will read ‘‘any portion of the wages which he may earn,” &e. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire simply to re-enforce the amend- 
ment of my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER], and if the 


. 
: 


House has resolved to keep in the bill this section I think his amend- 
ment should be adopted. Although the present law seems to be almost 
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as much as we desire, nevertheless it is avoided. That law at present 
reads: 

No advance of w. shall be made or advance security given to any person 
but to the seaman himself, or to his wife or mother; and no advance of wages 
shall be made or advance security given, unless the agreement contains a stipu- 
lation for the same and an accurate statement of the amount thereof; and no 
advance wages or advance security shall be given to any seaman, except in the 
presence of the shipping commissioner, 

It was supposed when that law was made that we had provided a 
perfect guard against the landlord sharks of thiscountry. In England, 
as was intimated yesterday, the law is still more stringent than our law 
or the amendment here proposed; yet, as I am informed by merchants, 
that law is constantly evaded by means of orders, notes, be. 

Mr. CANDLER. I will ask the gentleman whether the law which 
he has just read does not refer to advance wages? This amendment 
proposes to authorize the allotment of wages which may have been 
earned. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman is right about that; but 
my remarks apply to wages already earned or wages to be earned. Alt 
we have to do is to adopt the most stringent law possible to insure that 
the money earned by the sailors as go to their families. That is all 
we can do; and even then, as I prophesy, the law will be evaded. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. er, it is well enough before we proceed 
further with the consideration of this bill that this whole Subject should 
be understood, since it can be understood in a few moments. Gentle- 
men will understand that the admiralty laws of our country and ef 
every other civilized and commercial nation proceed somewhat upon the 
principle that the sailor is a ward of the Government. The difficulty 
which has been presented is this: When a sailor comes into port after a 
voyage he is seized upon by the sailor-landlord ‘‘sharks,’’ induced to 
drink, kept drunk, and supplied with the means of gratifying his pas- 
sions until he has A orp indebtedness enough to cover his advance 

; and then he is taken to the shipping-master and shipped 
that the landlord may draw those wages, the sailor being at the time 
often drunk and —*‘ shanghaied ” as it is technically called in 
theservice. Thisisthedifficulty which we seek toremedy. Indoing this 
we must putcertain restraints upon individual liberty, if you choose— 
the freedom of individual action. Here we always meet with difficulty; 
and one of the great difficulties in the present case is that if you do not 
allow the sailor before he goes to sea, possibly for years, to receive ad- 
vance wages, some provision must be made for his family, such as is made 
in the Navy and such as is now sought to be made in this bill, that the 
sailor shall have the right before he goes to sea to allot, as it is called. a 
portion of his wages for the benefit of the family that he leaves behind, 
a family depending upon him for support, and who if this allotment be 
not allowed must eft to the beneficence of the community in which 
they live. 

As will thus be seen, there are two sides to this question. If you 
refuse altogether the payment of advance wages, there is no support for 
the sailor’s family; if you allow the sailor’s landlord to collect those 
advance wages, there is still no support for the sailor’s family. 

I make this statement in order that the whole question may be un- 
derstood; that gentlemen may see the necessity in this case that we 
should by law interfere to some extent with the right of the individ- 
ual to control his own earnings, and at the same time the necessity of 
giving some little leeway that provision may be made for the support 
of the family or other dependents of the sailor. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CANDLER] acort the modification proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. VAN Vooruts] ? . 

Mr. CANDLER. I see no objection to it. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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in order 


vided with a sl est, which shall tain p ae p ae ies 
by c or 
Bie Intended or vege pang peanon employed; including boots Bp ey tore 
or clothing oiled clothing, and everything nec- 
essary for the wear of a seaman; also a fall supply of tobacco and blankets, 
Any of the contents of the slop-chest shall be sold, from Taeao Paie Peake cE 
every seaman applying therefor, for his own use, at a profit not 25 
cent. of the reasonable wholesale value of the same at the port at w 
voyage commenced, 

Mr. MCLEAN, of Missouri. I- move to amend section 12 by insert- 
ing after the words ‘‘that every vessel mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion” the words ‘‘ shall have, keep, and maintain proper sleeping ac- 
commodations, well ventilated, warmed, and comfortable quarters for 
seamen, and this fact shall be stated on every inspection and clearance 
certificate.” 

This is a very important amendment for the benefit of sailors on the 
ocean, lakes, and rivers. It isnot my intention to raise a hue and cry 
against owners, officers, &c. They may be innocently, thoughtlessly, 
the direct cause of untold suffering in not furnishing the sailors and 
deck-hands proper, comfortable, warmed sleeping accommodation—I 
mean a heated, dry sleeping-room. The distinction must be made, be- 
cause on ocean-going vessels, no matter whether it is summer or winter, 
the forecastle is usually damp, either from the character of the cargo 
or from the wet clothes of the sailors. To illustrate: A northerly gale 
springs up, and all hands are ordered aloft to furl the sails or to per- 
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form other duties incident to seafaring life. The pelting rain, hail, or 
snow storm drenches their clothes. No rubber or oil-skin coverings 
can stand those sea rains and piercing cold winds. The sailors are, as 
the saying is, ‘‘ chilled to the marrow-bones.’’ After maybe hours of 
this dreadful exposure in the rigging or on deck they are ordered below. 
Then a warmed forecastle and a heated stove would gladden the sailor’s 
heart, dry his clothes, and make him forget the howling tempest and 
angry waves fora while. But no; the place heis to sleep and eat in is 
wet—yes, dripping wet, cold, dreary, and gloomy; his,shipmates soured 
and complaining. Then comes the bitter and despairing cry, ‘‘ Give me 
something to warm me!’’ It may be the first drink. His dear mother’s 
warning voice is hushed and forgotten. 

This is not an overdrawn picture. There are gentlemen on this floor 
who have witnessed many scenes like this. Change the picture to our 
great Mississippi River. That mammoth steamer is lying at the river 
bank taking on a cargo of corn or cotton. The deck-hands are singing 
their usual songs. A storm has come on, but the deck-hand is not 
allowed to stop ‘‘ toting the cotton or the corn.’’ Rain orshine, it is all 
the same. That commercial leviathan must not lie there on expenses. 
The lines are hauled on board and the boat is plowing her way on 
that grand old river to her destination. Where are those deck-hands 
who worked so hard and faithfully, breasting the storm, hurrying to 
get the steam@r on her journey? There is no place, no room, set apart 
or them, no fire to warm them and dry their clothes. You will find 
some of them have crept under the boilers, their heads resting on a stick 
of cord-wood for a pillow, trying to get some sleep preparatory to being 
called on watch or to land at another corn-pile, to go over the same 
hard work until the boat is loaded. Who is at fault, who is to blame 
for the neglect and sufferings of those poor sailors and deck-hands for 
want of warmed sleeping accommodations? Congress will be to blame 
if it does not now insert as part of this wise shipping bill a clause giving 
to our country such governing laws as will from this time forward ex- 
tend to hard-worked mariners simple justice. 

Many have said our deck-hands out West are nearly all negroes. 
Yes; they are. But black-skinned labor is commercially as white as 
any man’s, and demands the same protection. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] has stated that nine- 
tenths of our seamen are foreigners. No doubt about it. Why is it? 
I answer the question and challenge contradiction. The officers and 
owners of vessels, steamers, &c., do not give the young fishermen and 
coastmen the warm sleeping comforts they are entitled to; hence they 
will not ship with them ; they seek other employment. God bless the 
bethel sailors’ missions everywhere. Goon with your good work of re- 
form. But I implore you all to commence at the beginning end of the 
line. Hang up a motto in every mission and execute the mandate: 
“No vessel, steamer, or steamboat shall leave this port until comfort- 
able sleeping quarters are furnished and maintained for the seamen and 
rivermen.”’ 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to call the attention of my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. McLEAn] to the provision of existing law upon this sub- 
ject. Section 4572 of the Revised Statutes provides that ‘‘every such 
vessel,” that is every vessel engaged in the foreign trade, ‘‘shall be pro- 
vided with fuel and a safe and suitable room in which a fire can be kept 
for the use of seamen.’’ I ask the gentleman how much further than 
this his amendment proposes to go? 

Mr, McLEAN, of Missouri. It simply proposes to provide in this 
shipping bill a guarantee that every sailorshall have these accommoda- 
tions for his comfort. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Inaddition to the requirements of the present law ? 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. Yes, sir; because I would have this pro- 
vision apply not only, to vessels in the foreign trade, but to coasting ves- 
sels and to those upon our western lakes and rivers. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In these sections we are dealing with vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign trade; and the section of the Revised Statutes to 
which I have referred relates to this same subject. Itseems to me that 
the amendment of my friend from Missouri had better be deferred until 
we proceed to legislate with reference to the coasting trade. The law 
now reaches vessels engaged in the foreign trade. I think it possible 
that when we come to legislate with reference to vessels en; in the 
coasting trade some additional provision of this kind may be required; 
but I suggest to my friend whether it would not be better to withdraw 
the amendment at this time, and if he thinks proper prepare an amend- 
ment specifically addressed to the coastwise trade. 

Mr. MCLEAN, of Missouri. This amendment does not conflict with 
the other provisions of the bill in regard to foreign vessels; and I think 
it well we should in this bill take means to secure to the sailor his 
right to a warm forecastle. I claim that the master or owner of the 
vessel is under an obligation to have men there for the purpose of keep- 
ing the place warm. I know what itis to be on board of a vessel. The 
sailor is told, ‘‘ There is your place; go and occupy it.” The cook has 
charge of the only warm place there is. 

I demand a division on my amendment. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes not counted. 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 13. That all masters and owners of vessels shall have the right to ship and 
pay off the men they employ. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I offer the following amendment, to come 
in at the end of that section: 
All laws or parts of laws requiring the parmons of any remuneration to the 


commissioner for the shippi T 
pas , and the came is Pears A rane e Or Lars oe 

Where there is no duty done no fee should be collected. It is agreed 
that will be accepted by my friends on the other side of the House. 

Mr. PAGE. Does it repeal the shipping law ? 

Mr. COX, of New York. It does not repeal the shipping law, but it 
only provides that where the work is done by the masters ór owners of 
a ship no fees are to be collected by the shipping commissioners. 

Mr. MURCH. If that amendment is open to another amendment, I 
have one to offer. » 

Mr. DINGLEY. Irise for the purpose of opposing the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York, or rather, Mr. Speaker, I rise for the 
purpose of explaining what the effect of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York would be. The legislation proposed by the gen- 
tleman would practically repeal the shipping-commissioner act of 1872. 
It does not repeal it in so many words, but by prohibiting the payment 
of any fee where the master does not choose to go before the commis- 
sioner, it would practically have that effect. 

I wish to say further, Mr. Speaker, that there is no commercial na- 
tion on the face of the earth but provides some official under the gov- 
ernment, as in England, in the nature of asuperintendent, and in other 
countries in the nature of an officer of customs, who shall examine and 
see that the seaman when he signs the shipping agreement understands 
its purport and understands the voyage in which he proposes to en 7 
and also to see that he is sober and able to appreciate it. This is the 
law of England and the law of every other commercial nation on the face 
of the earth. 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, if we are going to repeal the ship- 
ping-commission act of 1872, that we should provide some substitute, 
some official under the Government before whom the master of the ves- 
sel and the seaman shall go for the purpose of completing the shipping 
agreement. 

I hope my friend from New York will not undertake on this bill to 
go as far as his amendment seems to go. 

I am entirely willing the provision of the bill as it stands should re- 
main, giving the master of the vessel the right to make his own en- 
gagement with the seaman, to provide in fact—for that would be the 
practical effect—that when the agreement is signed the seaman shall go 
before the shipping commissioner and the shipping commissioner shall 
ascertain whether he understands the purport of the agreement which 
he has signed. 

Remember that the shipping-commission act of 1872 was passed for 
the purpose of obviating that great evil of ‘‘shanghaiing,”’ as it is 
termed, the evil whereby thesailor-landlord took possession of the sailor, 
and having him home , in that condition had him sign an agree- 
ment to go to a port to which he did not wish to go, so that when he 
woke on the vessel out of his drunken sleep he found he was shipped to 
a port to which he never intended to go. It was provided there should 
be shipping commissioners appointed by the circuit courts of the United 
States, before whom all agreements for shipping should be signed. 

I hope the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] will not undertake 
to repeal legislation of such great importance. Perhaps some amend- 
ment may be su providing the duty of the shipping commis- 
sioner shall be performed by the collector of customs. 

Mr. COX, of New York. In reply to what has fallen from my friend 
from Maine [Mr. MURCH], let me say that the first question members 
would ask is why this section 13 isin this bill atall? It provides that 
the masters and owners of vessels shall have the right to ship and pay 
for the men they employ. That section was the unanimous voice of 
our committee. 

Mr. PAGE. No. ; 

Mr. COX, of New York.- With the exception of one, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. ConGER]. With that exception we all agreed to it, 
although we dissented on other mattersof shipping. It was the unani- 
mous voice at least of the House members of the committee. 

All my amendment proposes is that where a master or owner makes 
the contract directly with his servant, the seaman, the shipping com- 
missioner, having no duty, shall receive no fee; where there is no work, 
no pay. 

I do not propose by my amendment to repeal the shipping-commis- 
sionact. Letthatremain. If owners and masters propose to raise their 
crews by the aid of the shipping commissioner, very well; let them do 
it, and let them pay the commissioner for doing it. 

But what is the operation of this shipping-commission act? I will 
tell members of the committee what it is in New York city. We have 
a shipping commissioner, Captain Duncan, who under the law is bound 
to return an account of his stewardship and collections to the United 
States court for confirmation. Any surplus of fees collected is to be 
placed in the Treasury. He ships seamen and gets these fees. He got 
in one year of which I have an account, 1878, amounting to $34,559.75. 
His expenses that year were $34,062.78. There was a deficiency from 
1877 of $219.33. 

A little sam was then due to the Treasury. Iam not aware of any 
such dues since. These accounts were then referred toa master. He 
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stated that the United States attorney objects to the passage of those 
accounts, on the ground that the salaries paid to the deputy commis- 
sioners of $3,800 a year each are too large; that improper arrangements 
were entered into at the beginning of the year between the commis- 
sioner and his deputies; that they are indefinite; that there was no 
proper account kept by the commissioner of the payments made to his 
employés, and that the deficiency balance of 1877 c against the re- 
ceipts of 1878 should be disallowed. Commissioner Gutman overrules 
all objections excepting the last named, and submitted the accounts 
for the approval of the court. The salaries in the vouchers ac- 
companying the report are as follows: C. C. Duncan, $5,000; F. C. Dun- 
can, $3,800; G. F. Duncan, $3,800; C. D. Duncan, $1,583.33, and H. 
E. Duncan, $1,266.67. There are seventeen other employés on the sal- 
aried list. At that time the New York Herald in an editorial said 
that ‘‘ Commissioner Duncan’s accounts may be properly kept, but to 
have nearly half the outlay of his office go into the hands of his own 
family is, to say the least, in very bad taste.’’ 

Since that time this curious official procedure has gone on; yet not 
one cent of the collections went into the Treasury. In his examina- 
tion the other day Captain Duncan swore that he collected $20,000 as 
the te fees for shipping seamen, and he was asked if that went 
into the Treasury, and he answered ‘‘ No,” but to himself and his three 
sons and to other supernumerary officers. Here is the testimony (pages 
59 and 60): 

Mr. Cox. What is the e 

Ca Duncan. The oi 
is defrayed ber 
Mr. Cox. t are the salaries of your officers? 

2 bee a Duncan, The salary is fixed by Congressas not to exceed $4,000 to the 
“irr. Cox. What is the aggregate amount of salary; is there any surplus paid 


into the ry? 
Captain DUNCAN. On one or two occasions, but we have to economize to get 
t. 


nse of running your ofice? 
ce fees last year amounted to $20,000; the expense 


Mr. Cox. How many officers have you? 

Captain Duncan. Three deputies. 

Mr. Cox. Who are they? 

Capes Dun*ANn, My three sons. I have a cashier, Mr. Lewis Belcher; an 
out-door steamer deputy, Mr. Frank Paulton; two out-door officers, Mr. Hank 
and Mr, Rangeford. 

Mr. Cox. Your jurisdiction extends to all parts of New York? 

Captain Duncan. My jurisdiction extends to wherever the port extends. 

Mr. Cox. You say the aggregate fees of the office are about $20,0007 

Captain Duncan. About that, The maximum salaries are fixed by law. 

Mr. Cox. Any surplus paid last year? 

Captain Duncan. No, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Did you render your account? 

Captain Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Are your men oy. well employed all the time? 

Captain Duncan. Sometimes; it varies. 

Mr, Cox. How pay sailors have you shipped during the year? 

Captain Duncan. We ship; a great many more than the fees called for— 
about 10,000 men last year. ere a man makes a second voyage in a ship all 
ahd Cox, These fees f office? 

. Cox. These fees pay every expense of your office 

Captain Duncan. Yes, sir; every e The shipping fees paid by the 

shipping-master run all the way from $2 to $5. 


So, Mr. Speaker, this system, which is nothing more than shipping 
commissioner’s fees, has become a burden and nuisance to the commerce 
of New Yorkcity. Hence, from the testimony taken by the committee, 
including that of leading merchants and that of Dr. Thomas and others, 
who spoke for the seamen, the ship builders and owners from Maine, 

it appears that it would be wise to so modify the shipping-com- 
mission act as to allow the master or owner of the vessel to make his 
own contract with the seamen. What need of an intermediary from 
Government for such a purpose? It intrenches on natural right, es- 
pecially when the officer inordinate fees for this unnecessary 
service; fees which do not go into’ the Treasury, but which go into the 
pookei of the commissioner and his family. In theamendment which 
have suggested I am not proposing to repeal the act, but to enable 
those who are the beneficiaries of this bill to get the benefit of it, and 
to allow the commissioners in the case, where they do perform this serv- 
ice, to receive a quantum meruit for the service they actually render, but 
not be allowed to charge for services which they do not render, and to 
receive fees on seamen shipped by the masters or owners themselves. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion in this connection? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Would not the abolition of the fees of the shipping 
commissioner practically abolish the office under the present law? 

Mr. COX, of New York. It would not. The effect of it would be to 
draw in the horns of the commissioner. He would still be there to per- 
form such duties as would be required of him by law; but he would not 
have the privilege of collecting this $20,000 or $30,000 to go to his three 
sons, or others around him, and not one dollar of which sees the Treasury. 
Therefore I favor the adoption of a radical measure which cuts off the 
pay. I even go further, but not now. I would repeal the shipping- 
commission act altogether, but the thirteenth section was all I was able 
to get from the committee. Iam glad tosay thatin this direction I was 
sustained by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] and 
the gentleman from Maryland, whom I do not see in his seat [Mr. 
McLane]. 

Mr. PAGE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Did you ever 


take into consideration the question as to whether the duties performed 
by the shipping commissioner, under the law as it now stands, could 
not be performed by either the naval officer or the surveyor of the port 
or some customs oficer ? i 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly; and as has been already sug- 
gested these duties are already performed in many places in the United 
States where there is no shipping commissioner or any consular officer. 
But for the present let us stand by the bill and perfect the section which 
would give us a relief from the present system; and I shall hope if the 
bill gets into a committee of conference that the good sense of gentle- 
men on both sides will enable us to perfect it by a repeal of this entire 
shipping-commission act. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to strike out the last word. I do this for 
the purpose of saying that I agree entirely with the gentleman from 
New York that these fees of the shipping commissioners should either 
be reduced, or both reduced and the salary of the officer paid from the 
Treasury. So far as that goes, if this officer is to be retained I will go 
with the gentleman from New York in the provision he s My 
objection to his sweeping amendment, however, is that it provides for 
no oficial of the Government to take the place of the shipping commis- 
sioner. If his amendment provided that some other officer of the Gov- 
ernment should take his place and supervise the shipping agreement, 
in order that the seaman might be protected and the fact known that 
he was in a condition to appreciate the character of the agreement, to 
see that he was in a proper mental state to make an agreement and un- 
derstand its obligations and duties, I should be willing. But I do ob- 
ject toa practical repeal of the shipping-commission act until some sub- 
stitute is provided that will take its place to protect as far as possible 
the seaman in this matter. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Maine that I will so modify my amendment as to make it read as fol- 
lows, if it will meet his views: 

And That the duties now performed 


provided, the shipping commissioner 
in respect to the shipment of seamen shall be 
port. 


formed by the collector ofthe 


Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman propose that the fees of the 
collector shall still be retained? 

Mr. COX, ofNew York. No, sir; I willnot permit fees for that service. 

Mr. ROBESON. Let me suggest to the gentleman from New York 
that his amendment should read ‘‘ by or under the direction of the col- 
lector of the port,’’ for the reason that the officer may not at all times 
be able to attend mally to the duties. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman should also bear in mind that con- 
suls in foreign ports are shipping commissioners. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not propose to affect the consuls. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then let me suggest that the gentleman put into 
his amendment the words ‘‘at home ports.” 
ene COX, of New York. Very well, I will suggest it, then, in this 

rm: 

Provi The duties formed by the shi; commissioner at home ports 
shall soap Sonar by i Sipen the pi ports of the United States, 

Ls eect ee aA under agi direction of Tne toga erp 
3 y not use the language o existing statutes 
and perfect the bill? The present law provides: 

That in any port in which noshipping commissioner shall have been a 
the whole or any of the business of a shipping commissioner 
ducted by the co’ or deputy collector of customs of such ports, &c, 

Now, why not wipe out the first part of the amendment and let it 
apply to the collector or deputy collector, so as to make the amend- 
ment consistent with the existing statutes? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I think it will conform to the existing 
statute, 


inted 
con- 


The SPEAKER. The entire amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New York had better be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And that all Jaws or of laws requiring the entof any remuneration 
to the shipping co oner for the shi ment ainena if Zhi ped by said 
master or own be, the same are hereby, ed: Provi That the 
duties of the shipping commissioner at home ports shall be performed by the col- 
eet the several ports of the United States, and that no fees shall be charged 

or ices, 


Mr. PAGE. That is right. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Cox, of New York, 
as modified, it was agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I rise forthe purpose of offeringan amendment, con- 
ey of three sections, to come in at this point, to be numbered 14, 15, 
and 16. 

The SPEAKER. Would it not be better to offer those sections after 
the bill shall have been completed? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Very well; I will simply give notice of those amend- 
ments at the present time and offer them after the bill shall have been 
completed. 
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The SPEAKER. And if adopted it can then be arranged to insert 
them in the bill in their logical order. The Clerk will read section 14. 

Mr. CRAPO. I understood from the gentleman who has charge of 
the bill that section 14 Was to be waived till the other sections were 
considered. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope by unanimous consent section 14 may be passed 
over until after the Hoyse has passed on section 18. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unanimous 
consent to pass over at this time informally, to be returned to hereafter, 
section 14. Isthere objection? The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
read section 15. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That no vessel e in commerce with the Dominion of Canada or 
the Republic of Mexico shall subject to tonnage tax or duty, nor shall con- 
sular certificates be required from the same. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to say to the House the committee are not sat- 
isfied exactly, or part of the committee I believe, whether it will be 
right to pass this section in its present shape or not, from the fact that 
under present treaty stipulations if we abolish the tonnage tax as re- 
gards any government all those governments with whom we have treaty 
stipulations will be entitled to have the tonnage tax abolished so far 
as it applies to them. Therefore I think this matter ought to be con- 
sidered a little by the House before this section is adopted. My own 
opinion is that this section applying to Canada and Mexico ought to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I suggest that the section be passed 
over for the present. 

Mr. PAGE. I move to strike out the section. I think that is the 
safest course. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves to strike 
out the section. It is subject to amendment before that motion is put. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to make a suggestion to my friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PAGE], who thinks the retention of this clause may pro- 
duce complications on account of treaty stipulations with other powers. 
Tt will be seen that the section as it stands gives no preference either to 
the United States or to any other country. It provides: 


That no vessel engaged in commerce with the Dominion of Canada or the 
Republic of Mexico shall be subject to tonnage tax or duty, nor shall consular 
certificates be required from the same. 


That applies alike to all vessels of all nationalities. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REA- 
GAN] that some of the best lawyers in the House doubt whether if 
this th section should be adopted other governments with whom 
we have treaty regulations will not demand that it shall apply to the 
tonnage tax collected from ship-owners engaged in commerce with other 
countries. If there is any doubt as to that, I think the section had 
better be stricken out. 

Mr. REAGAN. If we were to abolish tonnage dues for all vessels— 
and it should be understood that a very small percentage of the tonnage 
dues is paid by the vessels of the United States; the great mass of the 
tonnage dues is paid to vessels of other countries. This proposes toex- 
empt the vessels of all countries alike from the payment of tonnage dues, 
I suppose what the gentleman from California refers to is the apprehen- 
sion that other countries may claim exemption. Upon what basis such 
a claim could be made I am unable to comprehend. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Upon treaty stipulations. 

Mr. REAGAN. How can it be made on any treaty stipulations? 
This provision relates to the tonnage dues to be paid; these tonnage dues 
are local and may be retained or abolished asthe Government may see 
proper. If we discriminate and provide that as regards vessels of the 
United States they shall be exempt from tonnage dues, and shall con- 
tinue those dues upon vessels of other countries, possibly some question 
might arise. But what other country can complain of this? Great 
Britain cannot complain, for it releases more dues paid by that country 

than by any other country. 

Mr. PAGE. Suppose that Great Britain should claim that as the 

of the United States had repealed the tonnage dues in connec- 
tion with one of her colonies, for instance, or with Mexico, therefore 
the law should be made to apply to her vessels as well, under the treaty 
stipulation which provides that we shall treat all nations in the same 


way. 

Mr. REAGAN. Ido not understand that this is one of the things 
embraced in the ‘‘ most-favored-nation ” clause of a treaty. 

Mr. PAGE. I think it is the safest thing to strike it out any way. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move tosubstitute for this section 15 this amend- 
ment: 

That in li f all duti tonnage, including light-m: y im 
law, a dut: rot 6 cone xi sn is Pary toposes ok Sacks ee on al seo 
which be entered in the United States from the West India Telands, or from 
any pore or place in the ublic of Mexico, or from any or place south of 
Mexico down to and including Aspinwall and Panama, or from ay port or place 
in the Dominion of Canada; and a duty of 12 cents per ton is hereby imposed at 
each entry on all vessels which shall be entered in the United States from any 
other foreign port. 

Mr. PAGE. Would not that clearly violate our treaty stipulations ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Notatall. Allow me to say where Great Britain 
makes a discrimination in her tonnage dues to-day. A vessel coming 


from the United States to-day to Great Britain pays 12 cents per ton of 
tonnage dues; while a vessel coming from France pays but 6 cents a 
ton. That is a discrimination which does not conflict with the ‘‘ most- 
favored-nation ” clause, but is dependent upon other circumstances and 
gives all an equal right to participate in that particular trade. 

Great Britain would not be excluded under the provision of the amend- 
ment which I have offered from participating in the trade with the 
West India islands on the payment of the tonnage tax of 6 cents per ton, 
the same as an American vessel; nor would it be excluded from trade 
with the Republic of Mexico on the payment of 6 cents per ton tax. 
That is precisely what Great Britain is doing to-day in the way of dis- 
crimination. > 

The Secretary of the Treasury agrees that such a change as this, made 
by different countries, dependent upon circumstances, and o the 
trade to vessels of all nations, is not a discrimination in conflict with 
the ‘‘most-favored-nation”’ principle of treaties, and is entirely in con- 
formity with it. And let me say further, in reference to my amend- 
ment, that it also proposes to change the mode of levying the tonnage 
tax from an annual payment to a payment at each entry, just as now it 
is in Great Britain. 


„To-day a steamship sailing from the port of New York to the port of 
Liverpool pays annually a tonnage tax of 30 cents per ton, although it 
may make ten trips a year, and that would only be 3 cents tax per ton 
per trip. But a sailing vessel, sailing from San Francisco to Liverpool 
and thence back to New York, and making only one trip a year, pays 
the same tax of 30 cents per ton, thereby making a discrimination of 
ten times against the sailing vessel and against our own trade and our 
own vessels. 

I trust this substitute for section 15 will be adopted, waiving the 
question of the abolition of the tonnage tax and retaining it as regards 
Canada and the Republic of Mexico and making a discrimination in 
regard to these near countries where the traflic in sailing vessels comes 
in competition with the traffic of railroads. I trust that we shall no 
longer favor Great Britain by allowing her steamships to come here on 
the payment of a tonnage tax of 3 cents per ton per trip while our sail- 
ing vessels are required to pay a tax of 30 cents per ton per trip. 

Mr. PAGE. How much reduction will this make in the tonnage 
tax? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will increase the receipts from that tax. 

Mr. BUCKNER. That is the question I wish to ask; what will be 
the effect of this upon the te receipts of this tax ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will increase the tax more than one-third, be- 
cause our trade is done largely in English steamships. Bear in mind 
that five-sixths of this tonnage tax comes from foreign vessels and only 
one-sixth from our own. As our own vessels are generally sailing ves- 
sels, it would not add one single penny to the tax paid by those vessels 
as our carrying trade exists to-day, and would add it entirely to the for- 


. I will withdraw my motion to strike out the section. 
The SPEAKER. The question then recurs upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] to strike out section 15 and 


insert what has been read. 
Mr. COX, of New York. I move to strike out the last word, not ex- 
actly because I oppose the proposition of the gentleman from Maine, 


for I believe it will bring more mas deve this tax, but the bulk of it 
will be paid by foreign shipping. I believe that only one-sixth of the 
tonnage tax will fall on American shipping. 

If this were an original question, if the British tonnage were not so 
much larger than our own, I would vote to cut off the whole of this 
30 cents tonnage tax—to repeal it altogether. It was passed, as we all 
remember, in 1862, as a war measure, or it was at that time increased 
from 10 cents to 30 cents. It has since been a burden upon our ship- 
ping, as will be seen by the testimony taken before our committee. 

But gentlemen by this peculiar amendment propose to increase some- 
what the amount of this tax upon the English ing trade, with the 
view of giving a little more subsidy under the eighteenth section. If 
this increase be made and the English have to pay it, very well, though 
I can not vote for the eighteenth section, for the money goes into the 
general fund of the Treasury. I would not have leeches upon the Treas- 
ury at any point, even though the fund seemed to be akin to the leech. 
All this tonnage tax should be wiped out. It isan abnormal tax. It 
isa war tax. Itis a grievous tax. It hurts our shipping even though 
it may not hurt the shipping of other countries. 

There is one thing very peculiar about this tonnage tax; and to illus- 
trate this peculiarity I ask the Clerk to read from page 86 of an admi- 
rable book entitled Our Merchant Marine, by David A. Wells. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Vessels belonging to foreign states between whom and the United States ordi- 
nary commercial relations are established pay the same tonnage taxesas Amer- 
ican vessels. But if any. Dereon not a citizen of the United States becomes an 
owner to the extent of the merest fraction in a ship of American build, then such 
ship is notentitled tothe privileges accorded toships owned wholly by foreigners, 
but must pay on entering a port of the United States a tonnage tax of 60 cents, 
or double rate, and such vessel at once ceases to be entitled to registry or en- 
rollment as a vessel of the United States. Here, then, we have piled up, as it 
were, on the top of all other provisions, another direct, odious, and stupid dis- 

nation against the employment of foreign capital, provided it should so in- 


cline for the developing of the American shipping interest and the employment 
rs. Supposing a similar law to 


of labor even in our own dock-yards and 
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be pro) , discriminating in like manner 
capital in American railroads, mines, factories, and mercantile enterprises gen- 
erally, does any one doubt that the OEO be atonce hooted into con- 


the investment of foreign 


tempt? And yet the hypothetical law is no more absurd than the law thatactu- 


ally exists upon the statute-book. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WHITE obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I thank the gentleman. I will add but a 
word. It appears, therefore, that while we undertake to tax double 
the tonnage of our own country in which any foreigner has any sort of 
interest, the law, as I learn, is practically a dead letter; so that the 

uestion is presented whether this dead letter should not be buried. 
Surely it ought, along with other unpleasant burdens on shipping. As 
Mr. Wells says: 


I have read this to show the utter absurdity of many of these burdens 
placed upon shipping. I hope that hereafter we may abolish in some 
way this double-tonnage tax; and be forever relieved of this discrimina- 
tion against a most decrepit but honorable industry. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. As I understand the amendment a vessel en- 

gaged in the trade with Canada and making a daily trip must pay this 
tonnage tax every day. 
Mr. DINGLEY. ‘The gentleman will allow me to say that practi- 
cally there is hardly any tax now imposed upon American vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign trade for this reason: In 1869 an act was passed 
providing that when an American vessel on the great lakes clears from 
one collection district of the United States to another collection district 
of the United States it may on the voyage touch at a Canadian port 
without paymentofthistax. The resultis, that notwithstanding there 
is upon the lakes something like 500,000 tons of tonnage, only about 
$15,000 is collected annually by way of tax. The Canadian vessels are, 
of course, subjected to the tax. Perhaps it might be well to include 
in this bill an exception embracing the provision of the act of 1869; but 
this bill will not repeal that act. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. PAGE, it was 


to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. That instead of the assessment of 40 cents i month, authorized b; 
sections 4585 and 4587 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, there 
hereafter be assessed and collected 20 cents. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I move to strike out that section of this 
bill, and I will state the reasons why I make that motion. 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, no class of men in this country are better pro- 
vided for when sick, or at a cheaper rate, than these sailors. In that 
connection I will read for the information of the House an extract from 
the report of Dr. Hamilton, the Supervising Surgeon-General of the 
Marine-Hospital Service of the United States, for the year 1852: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


* The receipts from all sources were $408,215.69, and the expenditures $168,120.16, 
This includes $54,192.02, which were expended on account of extraordinary alter- 
ations and oye to hospital buildings. i 
$413,928.14 as 
stillan unex 


templation. 


This section of the bill which I propose to strike out reduces the hos- 
pital assessment upon the sailors from 40 cents to 20 cents. It would 
amount to a reduction in the te from $413,000 to $200,000. That 
reduction involves one of two contingencies, either an impoverishment 
of the service now rendered to the sailors by this Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice, or else an appropriation from the Treasury of the United States of 
$200,000 to take care of these sailors when sick. 

No single person asks for this reduction that I am aware of. It in 
no sense affects the foreign shipping interests, and in no sense promotes 
the revenue marine of this country. On the contrary, itisa great bene- 
fit to the sailor, and to him alone. 

The average time served by a sailor is seven months in the year, and 
at 40 cents per month it would amount for each sailor to $3.80, for 
which he gets cared for if sick in the marine hospital, medical attend- 
ance, and eray other proper attention during all the time he may con- 
tinue to be sick, whether it be three days, three weeks, three months, 
or three years, or for the balance of his lifetime. For thatsmall payment 
per month, that is for the payment of $3.80 per year, he is cared for 
as I have indicated, without any additional expense to him. 

There is no one that I am aware of who complains of this assessment. 
There is no service better than this Marine-Hospital Service. 
I hope my motion to strike ont will be to. 

Mr. PAGE. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, as one of the 
members of the Committee on Commerce I am not particular whether 
this is retained or not. It is a tax not levied by any other government 
on its commerce or shipping. The tax up to 1871 was 20 cents, the 
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same as here provided. In 1871 it was inereased to 40 cents. Itis just 
that much burden on American shipping. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. No; the sailor pays it. 

Mr. PAGE. Yes; but it is paid in the end by the captain of the ves- 
sel in increased wages to the seamen. But I do not seriously oppose it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Three dollars and eighty cents fora year 
is nota very serious burden. I venture the prediction there is not a 
captain who employs seamen who has paid one cent more or pays one 
cent more for wages in consequence of this assessment upon the sailors, 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. I had an amendment pending to this 
section, but in order not to complicate matters I will now withdraw it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It is understood that the Government 
acts as a trustee for this fund, and in these marine hospitals takes care 
of these sailors. The sailors who are benefited certainly do not com- 
plain of it, nor is there any complaint from anybody else that I know of. 

I ask to have read a letter from Dr. Hamilton. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WasurscTosx, D. C., January 9, 1883. 
Dear GENERAL: an ta your inquiry of this mosning. I have to 
Q: 


fully inform you that if the shipping bill in its present form it will uce 
the revenues of the Marine Hospital F ar gea , and unless many men who 


now receive relief are debarred from it after the passage of the bill there will be 
a deficiency of about $200,000. 

The duty of dividing the sick into classes at the various ports so that only those 
most worthy receive relief will necessarily be thrown upon the officers of 
this service, a duty at once onerous and un: the tax is let alone, No 
sailor has asked its reduction to my knowl , nor does any such request ap- 
pear from any sailor in the printed report of the committee. 

Rail m com and many factories have adopted the system of as- 
sessment for hospital insurance, and so far as I am aware such assessments are 
greater than that by the present law, Asexamples, I cite the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and the iron mines in Northwestern and Western Michigan. 

The statement that there was a surplus produced by taxation is incorrect. 
balance spoken of by tlemen is one resulting from the sale of old itals, 
and it has been y drawn from to meet deficiencies and will probably be 
exhausted in two or three years at furthest. 

Neither is it true as stated in one of the morning papers this morning thatthere 

of the marine itais, for 
not a hospital, and receives only 


is another institution capable of supplying the p! 

the snug harbor mentioned is an almshouse, 

the “aged, decrepit, worn out, and helpless.” Nosailor from the lakes or rivers 
is ever admitted to the New York snug harbor, even when he could otherwise 
comply with the terms of admission. And it would indeed be a hardship for a 
sick sailor at Cairo to be told in answer to his application for relief that there 


was a snug harbor in New York. I re t institution receives only 
those who need a home, an entirely ‘erent class from that provided for by the 


h service. 
ai E ob well bo arrei Rsk pom in the Army should be abolished 
because we had a Soldicr’s Home, orthat naval hospitals be discontinued because 
we had a naval lum at Philadelphia. 
Iam, your obedient servant, 
J peg antag Satay E 
Hon. James W. SINGLETON, JL. C. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. 
in marine hospitals and dispensaries last year. r 

Mr. MURCH. How many of those were American seamen? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. It matters not whether the sailor is of 
German or American birth if he is sick and needs treatment in these 
marine hospitals and has paid these assessments. This is no charity to 
the sailor, as he pays for it and is entitled to it. I sincerely hope this 
House will not restrict this hospital service by the adoption of this sec- 
tion, but that on the contrary my motion will be adopted tostrikeit out. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Irisetooppose theamendment. From the earliest 
years of the history of thiscountry until 1871 the tax upon each 
vessel was 20 cents per seaman, to be paid by the vessel and deducted 
from the wages of the seaman. During the years immediately before 
and after the war, and in fact during the whole history of the Govern- 
ment up to that time, there was an annual appropriation from the Treas- 
ury for the purpose of aiding in the support of the marine hospitals. 
This was in accordance with the early policy of the Government that 
our commercial marine should be favored and that our vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade should be put on a level with those of our rivals 
upon the ocean. 

There is no nation upon the face of the earth with which we come in 
competition with reference to this foreign trade that imposes a tax upon 
the wages of seamen or upon vessels for this purpose; and yet all these 
nations, or the most of —_, = especially the chief nation with which 
we come in competition, Great in, has hospitals which are su 
by appropriations from the cena pee se nra bkas sie ora 
The committee thought that if we were to remove all of the burdens 
upon our vessels which come in competition with ships of other nations 
engaged in the foreign trade, or even to remove them in part, so that 
they might be able to come into competition on equal terms with Brit- 
ish vessels, we must remove from them in part at least this burden 
which comes from the imposition of this hospital tax, because England 
im no such tax, her hospitals being, as I have said, supported by 
appropriations of public money or voluntary contributions. 

There was a proposition to abolish the tax as to all vessels engaged 
in the foreign trade, and a compromise was reached whereby the tax 
was reduced from 40 cents per month to the old figure of 20 cents a 
month for each seaman. The objection has been made that this isa 
tax upon seamen and not upon vessels. To besure, itis paid by the 


vessels and deducted from the wages of theseamen. But the facts are 
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before the committee in the shape of testimony, which comes from 
masters of vessels who have entered at all of the ports of the United 
States and especially at San Francisco, that where the American vessel 
there loading with grain for Liverpool comes in competition with an 
English vessel loading with grain for the same port the professional sea- 
men in that port would prefer to ship in the English vessel, and that En- 
glish vessel would consequently be able togetithe first pick of the seamen, 
because there was to be deducted from their compensation, if they sailed 
in an American vessel, 40 cents a month hospital tax. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, Or a cent and a third a day while em- 

loyed. 
p Mr. DINGLEY. So the judgment of the committee, in their efforts 
to reduce the burdens upon American shipping and restore it to some- 
thing like equal conditions so as to compete with foreign shipping, was 
that we must take the hospital tax off as one of the items in connection 
with the others which render that competition unequal. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Will the gentleman allow me a moment 
while I state that we collected about $10,000 from foreign governments 
for taking care of their sailors in our marine hospitals? I do not know 
how they take care of them at home, but they pay us 40 cents a month 
for this service. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I had occasion during the last year to 
investigate the question of this Marine-Hospital Service, and I found at 
least enough of facts tosatisfy my own mind thatit wasa most meritorious 
service. As has been stated by the gentleman from Ohio, the income by 
this tax of 40 cents a month on each seaman, charged upon the wages 
of the seamen, amounts in round numbers to $400,000 a year, and the 
expenditures are slightly in excess of that sum. 

There is asurplus, as was stated in the letter which has just been read 
from the desk at the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio, to the credit 
of this fund arising from the sale of abandoned hospitals, under the 
authority of Congress grantedsome yearsago. Thatsurplus isnow being 

upon. 

Last Tr aS were 36,000 seamen engaged upon our inland waters 
and upon the ocean, who were treated in these hospitals, and with the 
exception of the building of the hospitals, which is always done out of 
the public , the expenditure was substantially paid by this tax 
of 40 cents a month. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. That is during the time they arein serv- 
ice, which is only about seven months in the year. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly, during the time they are in service; and 
as the gentleman said a while ago the tax was only one and one-third 
cents a day. 

And I might say further, Mr. Speaker, that not only are seamen re- 
lieved and taken care of when sick or disabled, but those also who are 
afflicted by lunacy are also treated at these hospitals. Some, I donot 
recollect exactly how many, but fifteen or twenty are permanently main- 
tained in lunatic asylums out of this fund; and consumptives are also 
treated, and paralytics also. This class of people wasnot taken care of 
under the old 20-cent tax, and any one.can see that if this section is 
adopted, or allowed to remain as a part of thisbill, these people, if they 
are to have proper attention and care, will have to be provided for in 
some other manner, and you have got to march up and appropriate 
$200,000 outof the public Treasury to make provision for them. For 
myself I think that we appropriate enough already out of the public 
Treasury when we build the hospitals, one, two, or three a-year, as they 
are needed, outside of this fund, and which expense is paid out of the 
Treasury. 

The seamen donotcomplain of thistax. They do not seem toregard 
itotherwise thana properone. It isproperthat they should be ed, 
but I do not believe that this House and country should strike down 
ig tax without more satisfactory reasons than have been shown so 


Mr. MURCH. I desire to offer an amendment to the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Maine will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The exaction, payment, or collection of bopita dues or charges from the wages 
of seamen is hereby abolished and forbidden; and all fees for the support of 
marine itals shall be paid out of moneyscol on tonnage dues from ves- 
ane ihe nited States and from foreign vessels trading at ports of the United 


The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Maine moves to insert in lieu 
of section 16 what has now been read. 

Mr. PAGE. Is that in order? 

TheSPEAKER. The motion ofthegentleman from Ohio [Mr. TOWN- 
SEND] was tostrike out. That may be amended by a motion to insert, 
which is the motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MURCH]. 

Mr. MURCH. I stated to the House the other day that the collec- 


tion of the hospital tax was unconstitutional. It was so reported by a 
committee of this House in 1849. You are assessing upon American 
seamen or upon seamen in American vesselsa tax of 40 cents a month, 
which amounts to $4.80 per year. There is no other industry in the 
United States or the world that pays a tax in proportion to the receipts 
like this. It should be entirely abolished. There is no necessity for it. 


By the amendment that has been adopted, which levies a tax on ves- 
sels on their trips, we shall have receipts enough in the Treasury 
of the United States from tonnage dues ,to more than pay four times 
over the expenses of the hospital service. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. We are already disposing of this in the 
eighteenth section. 

Mr. MURCH. Nomatterthough we are. The receipts from the ton- 
nage dues should be applied to the relief of American seamen. Under 
the existing law, if I am in the merchant-marine service twenty years 
and pay this monthly tax all that time so soon as I quit the service I 
am debarred from all participation in the benefitsof that fund. Our ves- 
sels to-day are manned to the extent of only one-twentieth by American 
citizens. Nineteen-twentieths of the common seamen in United States 
vessels to-day are foreigners, and they are receiving the benefits of this 
institution the same as American citizens are. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. And they pay for them just the same. 

Mr. MURCH. Of course they do. But if we man our vessels with 
American seamen, which we propose to do under this ‘ill, and reha- 
bilitate the American merchant marine then the tax will fall on the 
American seamen. For these reasons I move to insert what has been 
read from the desk. 

Mr. BRUMM rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania rise to 
oppose the amendment? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes, sir; I am opposed not only to this amendment, 
Mr. Speaker, but I am opposed to the entire system of forced taxation 
under the guise of charity. I can not understand how gentlemen can 
get up in their places and say they offer an amendment in favor of the 
sailors when that amendment says the sailor must pay 40 cents a month 
whether he will or will not. The entire m is wrong from the 
ground up. Give to every sailor who wants the benefit of these hos- 
pitals a chance to contribute a stipulated sum in order that he may be 
entitled to that benefit. If he does not want the benefit of it, by what 
right, sir, do you put your hand into his pocket and say he must pay 
40 cents a month for charity’s sake? 

Mr. ALDRICH, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is entirely mis- 
taken. The seamen are not obliged to pay this; but they will have 
this benefit if they do pay it. 

Mr. MURCH. Whenever a vessel is cleared this tax has to be paid. 

Mr. BRUMM. As I understand, the law makes it a condition inci- 
dent to the contract made by the sailor that this tax shall be paid. 

Now let me giveanillustration. Some of these sailors—most of them 
I understand—are shipped in foreign ports. They may agree with the 
master and serve for a certain length of time. Their term of service 
may expire when they get back to the port from which they shipped. 
They do not want then to come to America to go in an American hos- 
pital when discharged in a foreign port. And yet you compel them to 
contribute to this American hospital fund. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. There is no compulsion about it. 

Mr. BRUMM. If there is not then I am entirely misinformed. 

Mr. MURCH. Every master of a ship on clearing from any custom- 
house in the United States has to pay the hospital fee before he gets his 
vessel cleared. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mrt 
Brum™] yield further? 

Mr. BRUMM. No, sir. If gentlemen who follow me can show that 
this tax is not compulsory, then my argument of course fails to that 
extent. 

There is not an industry in this country the men engaged in which 
are compelled to pay a special tax to provide for their being taken care 
of in case of indigency or lunacy, as has been stated, or disease. If the 
sailors become diseased, take care of them. If they become mad, put 
them in the mad-house, as you would any other madman. If they are 
indigent, take care of them under your general law. 

Do you tell me it is too much to have this done in the ports? I an- 
swer, the ports they arrive at get the benefit of all the shipping inter- 
est, just as my region gets the benefit of the labor of the men who are 
en in the most dangerous pursuit known to mankind, the industry 
of mining; and hence we have special institutions to take care of our 
miners, and we do not grumble about it. Let the people of New York 
and of Philadelphia pay for this out of their general funds, or out of 
special hospital funds of their own. Butif not, then if the sailors want 
hospitals leave the matter to them. Let them be masters of the situa- 
tion. Let them say whether they are willing to contribute or not, and 
no one will find fault with them having hospitals for themselves. 

I am not only opposed to the motion to strike out this clause but I 
would strike out the whole system. 

Mr. CRAPO. I move to strike ont the last word. 

There is one significant fact which has not been alluded to in this 
discussion and which has an important bearing on it. It is this: While 
sailors in the foreign carrying trade and sailors in the coastwise trade 
and the sailors upon the rivers all panner 40 cents per month alike, 
which is compulsory upon them, the appears from the report of the 
Surgeon-General that the sailors in the foreign trade only receive in 
benefits about one-half the money they pay; theseamen in the coasting 
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trade receive about the full extent of the payments they make; whereas 
the sailors on our rivers have expended for their benefit nearly double 
what they contribute. 

That is susceptible of a very easy explanation. A sailor ships, for 
instance, from New York for Calcutta or for Valparaiso. He is obliged 
to pay this 40 cents per month during his entire trip out there and 
back, and the only possibility there is for him to receive any benefit 
from this hospital fund is if he happens to be sick when he returns. 
But if a sailor on one of our river vessels is taken sick, no matter from 
how slight a cause, no matter how trifling the disease may be, there isa 
hospital rightat hand and he receives medical treatment with the greatest 
facility; whereas the seaman engaged in the foreign trade will not re- 
ceive the benefit of this fund once in years. 

I think that instead of striking out this section and keeping the pay- 
ment for this fund at the present amount of 40 cents per month, it 
might be amended so as to provide that there shall be hereafter assessed 
and collected 20 cents per month from seamen employed in the foreign 
carrying trade. That will leave the present rate of 40 cents per month 
to apply to those employed upon the lakes and rivers whoare receiving 
the benefit of this $400,000 a year. Whenever it isin order I will move 
that amendment. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the substitute for the 
section offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TowNSEND] moves to strike out the entire 
section, and pending that motion the gentleman from Maine moves to 
substitute for the section that which has been read. 

The question was taken upon the substitute, and it was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on the motion to strike out the section. 

Mr. CRAPO. Imovetoamend the section by adding to it the words 
“from seamen employed in the foreign carrying trade ;’’ so that it will 
read ‘‘ twenty cents from seamen employed in the foreign carrying trade.’’ 

The question was taken upon the amendment; and there were upon 
a division—ayes 67, noes 15. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the motion to strike out 
the section as amended. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 24, 


noes 33. 

Mr. CANNON. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TowNSEND, of Ohio, and Mr. PAGE were 
appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 36, noes 89. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not insist on any further count. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. I will move to strike out the last word, for the pur- 
pose of asking a question. _ I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CRAPO] to the section as it now stands 
with hisamendment. From the phraseology of the section as amended 
I think it is doubtful whether there will under it be any tax on inland 
seamen. Is that the object of the gentleman? 

Mr. CRAPO. Not at all; my object is to leave that tax at 40 cents 

month. j 

Mr. PAGE. Iask that the section as amended be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. That instead of the assessment of 40 cents month authorized by- 
vised Statutes 


sections 4585 and 4587 of tbe Re of the United States, there 
hereafter be assessed and collected 20 cents from seamen employed in the foreign 
carrying trade, 


Mr. CANNON. I think that the words ‘‘ from seamen engaged in 
the foreign carrying trade” should be inserted after the words “‘ forty 
cents per month.” 

Mr. PAGE. I understand that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Crapo] desires only to reduce the tax on seamen engaged in the 
foreign trade from 40 cents to 20 cents per month and to leave it as now 
for other seamen, at 40 cents. 

Mr. CANNON. I move toamend byi ing, after the words ‘‘ per 
month,” the words ‘upon seamen engaged in the foreign carrying trade.”’ 
I ask the Clerk to read the section as it will stand if my amendment 


shall be adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Instead of the assessment of 40 cents per month upon seamen e in the 
foreign carrying trade, authorized by sections 4585 and 4587 of the Stat- 


utes of the United there shall hereafter be assessed and collected 20 cents 
from seamen employed in the foreign carrying trade. 

Mr. CRAPO. Those last words, inserted on my motion, should be 
omitted. 

The SPEAKER. But the House has already adopted them. 

Mr. CRAPO. Then Task unanimous consent that the words inserted 
on my motion may be omitted, and the words indicated by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] be inserted at the point he has sug- 


There was no objection, and the section was modified accordingly. 
The Clerk read the next section, as follows: 


Sec. 17, That the individual liability of a ship-owner shall be limited to the 


sti pokes of any or all debts and liabilities that his individual share of the ves- 
sel to the whole. å 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to strike out that section. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to perfect the section by adding to it the 
following: 

And the aggregate liabilities of the owners of the vessels on account of the 
same shall not exceed the value of such vessel. 

A single word in reference to that amendment. When the commit- 
tee reported the section as it now stands in the bill it was sapposed 
that the statutes of the United States provided for the case of the ag- 

te liabilities of a vessel. Butitis foundon morecareful examina- 
tion that they provide only for liabilities in case of accident and not in- 
other cases. 

The English law of liability which has been adopted limits the ag- 
gregate liability in all cases to the value of the vessel, and the individ- 
ual liability to the proportion of the value owned by the individual as 
compared with the value of the whole vessel. My amendment will 
simply put this on the basis of the English law in that respect. 

I may add that it is important this shall be done, because now a 
p owner of an American vessel engaged in the foreign trade may be 

iable for the whole debts, fines, and charges imposed upon the vessel. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Thisisnota question of the liability of the ship, 
but of the ship-owners. I can see no reason why individuals who be- 
come copartners in the business of ship-owning shall not be copartners 
for all the obligations. Why should five owners, there being but six 
owners of a ship, cause the creditor to lose five-sixths of his claim, the 
other one having had nothing to do with the matter, and they having 
taken all the risk and responsibility of the business ? 

One of the owners lives in New York, if you please, the others may 
live in Canada; and if there should be ten owners the creditor can re- 
cover only one-tenth of his debt, because they happen to be absentees.. 
If nine owners reside outside of the country and only one in the country, 
nine-tenths of the obligations of the concern may be allowed to go un- 
paid. Iam speaking now of the personal liability of the ship-owners; 
I am not speaking of any claim there might be to enforce a lien upon. 
the vessel itself. 

The SPEAKER. Debateupon the pendingamendmentis exhausted. 

Mr. ROBESON. For the purpose of replying to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. VAN VoorHIs] I move to amend the amendment by 
striking out the last word. The difficulty in this case is not such as 
the gentleman states. In the first place, while it is true that according. 
to the law of partnership each individual who participates in the joint 
business and joint profits is liable for the whole indebtedness of the 
concern, yet the ownership of a vessel is not a partnership in that 
sense. Partnerships in the ordinary sense are dissolved only by mu- 
tual agreement orby the action of courts. But the ownership of a vessel 
changes at the will of each owner. I may to-day associate myself as a 
ship-owner with ten gentlemen each of whom is responsible, and to-mor- 
row I may find myself associated with ten men none of whom are re- 
sponsible ; so that I am left to bear the whole burden. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. If the law of partnership does not apply, why 
is there any need of this section? 

Mr. ROBESON. Practically the law of partnership does not apply. 
a mz VAN VOORHIS. Then why is there any necessity for this sec- 

on 

Mr. ROBESON. But the statute as it now stands im upon these 
people, who are not partners in the ordinary sense, the liability of part- 
ners. We seek by this provision to repeal that liability. The change 
which we propose isperfectly fair. The whole ship in an action inremis 
still liable for everything; we only provide that in addition each owner 
shall be liable tothe amount of his interest personally. Itisto be remem- 
bered that an association of ship-owners is not only not a partnership 
in the sense of the control which each partner has over its duration and- 
its conditions, but it is not a partnership in the sense in which a man: 
has control over his business, for this business is necessarily committed 
to an agent over whom the ship-owner can not exercise anything but 
the most general and distant control. r 

Mr. STONE. I move to amend the amendment by adding the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That this provision shall not affect the liability of any owner in- 
curred previous to the of this act, nor prevent any claimant from join- 
ing all the owners in one action, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. STONE’s amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. My amendment 
just adopted was deSigned not only to qualify the pending amendment, 
but also to qualify some other portions of the section. I wish to in- 
quire whether the defeat of the amendment will carry my proposition 
with it, so as to make it necessary for me to submit it again. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly the defeat of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maine would carry with it the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. STONE], which has been adopted as an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. STONE. Then if this amendment be defeated I shall offer my’ 
proposition again. è 
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Mr. REAGAN. I move pro forma to amend the amendment. The 
subject of the liability of vessel-owners has been a good deal discussed 
of late with reference especially to domestic vessels; I mean vessels upon 
our interior waters and those engaged in our coastwise trade. The Na- 
tional Board of Trade has for several successive years brought to the 
attention of the Committee on Commerce the fact that the measure of 
damages ought to be changed so far as relates to our internal waters, 
and made to conform to the English rule. As I understand, the effect 
of the present proposition is to make the liability of vessels engaged in 
our foreign trade conform to the English rule. 

It has been shown that the result of making a single one of sev- 
eral ship-owners liable for all the damages that may be incurred has 
prevented persons of property from becoming bona fide owners of vessels, 
and has driven them to a ruse to avoid liability by putting the prop- 
erty apparently in the control of an irresponsible man. It is urged on 
this account that the liability of the owners of our inland shipping (if 
I may so speak) shall be modified so as to encourage persons to be- 
come the responsible owners of ships. I do not see why the same rule 
should not apply to vessels engaged in the foreign trade. I do not see 
why the rule which has been adopted by a commercial country like 
Great Britain may not be adopted by us. Ido not see why it is not a 
juster and more equitable rule than that which makes each individual 
owner of a ship liable for the whole amount of damages. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Syarpson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment House bills 
of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 804) for the relief of Robert Gorthy and Calvin Green; 

A bill (H. R. 4704) for the relief of P. F. Lonergan; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 190) to refer certain claims to the Court of 
Claims. 

The message further announced that the Senate insisted upon its 
amendments disagreed to by the House to the bill (H. R. 7052) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Agricultural Department of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, asked 
a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, 
and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Davis 
of West Virginia, Mr. HALE, and Mr. PLUMB. 

The message further announced that the Senate insisted on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House to the bill (H. R. 6900) making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 

ent and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes for the year ending June 30, 1884, and for other p asked 
a conference with the House on the Renae] votesof the two Houses, 
and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. DAWES, 
Mr. PLUMB, and Mr. RANSOM. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


The House resumed the consideration of the shipping bill. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word, not 
only for the purpose of stating my objections to this section, but to the 
whole bill, though ten minutes is a short time in which to do if. 

I should be glad to see the United States the greatest ship-building 
and ras power of the world; should be glad to see the Ameri- 
can people the foremost people of all the earth in the great carrying 
trade of the ocean. And the time is surely coming when they will be; 
perhaps not in this generation, but nevertheless the time is coming. 
Our immense domain, rich in all the natural productions of the earth, 
and capable of easily sustaining a population equal to the combined 
present population of Europe and Asia; our 6,000 miles of sea-coast, in- 
dented with magnificent bays and harbors, upon which are rapidly rising 
opulent and powerful cities, mark our country as the certain future 
center of great commercial interests, the certain future seat of maritime 


Yes, if these United States will but maintain harmoniously their 
present happy Union, and continue in their present career of material 
Prosperity; continue to develop their mining, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural interests, in short, continue to protect and develop their home 
industries, the time is not far distant when shall be given to American 
shipping a proud place upon the ocean. But this will never be as the 
result of legislation such as is proposed by this bill, in which ship-build- 
ing is to be granted special favors at the expense of weaker and humbler 
interests, at the expense of internal thrift and independence; in fact, 
granted heavy subsidies from out the public Treasury. 

A permanent place in ocean traffic will be reached by American ships 
when our internal resources have become so developed and our accu- 
mulated wealth so great as to fairly exceed the necessities of our domes- 
tic trade. Then will oursurplus capital make itself felt upon the ocean; 
will build ships and go abroad, perhaps seeking investment in foreign 
lands, as English capital is to-day in every quarter of the-globe, partic- 
ularly in this country. Abundant American capital on every hand and 
a consequent low rate of interest is the best subsidy the American peo- 
ple can furnish American shipping. But American capital just now, 
instead of looking out upon the ocean for investment, is turned from the 


great seaboard cities, where it is most to be found, back into the new 


States and the Territories of the Union and there finds ready investment 
at 10, 15, and 20 per cent. per annum. So long as money can find in- 
vestment at this high rate upon the land it will never venture out upon 
the ocean. 

But wait till the West have built their school-houses and churches, 
till the farmer owns his farm and the merchant his goods; wait till this 
capital comes back again to the Eastern lender with usury; wait till 
this empire in the West is developed, till she has built her telegraph 
lines and railroads and begins to lay the wealth of her prairie products 
into the lap of these seaboard cities, and then American money will be 
found willing to build American ships. Then will be realized the fond 
dream of the advocates of this bill—a powerful American merchant 
marine securely holding the trident of the deep. 

Thus do we see that this ‘‘consummation devoutly to be wished ’’ by 
all will by a little delay be reached thro natural methods, without 
the stimulus and forcing process of this bill. We shall then havea 
OANT; independent carrying trade, and not the sickly plant of a hot- 

ouse, 

Besides this general objection to the bill let us look a moment at some 
of its details. 

Under the provisions of existing law our consular officers are required, 
in case of the sale of American vessels in foreign ports, and the conse- 
quent discharge of the crew, to collect of the masters of such vessels 
three months’ extra wages; also three months’ extra wages in case the 
consular officer discharges for cause or for cruel treatment any seaman 
in any foreign port; two-thirds of which in each case is paid to the men 
to help them back to their homes, and one-third in each case is to be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States as a fund out of which 
the Government helps back to the United States such indigent seamen, 
citizens of the United States, as may be cast ashore in foreign ports. 

These provisions have been found necessary to protect this weak and 
improvident class from unfair treatment by cruel and unprincipled mas- 
ters. 

This bill practically repeals these provisions, leaving in no case but 
one month’s pay, and wholly destroys this charity fund. This fund, 
under the wise administration of the Government, has been of great 
service to our indigent and suffering seamen in distant and inhospita- 
ble lands, and if destroyed, as this bill proposes, it will leave poor Jack 
Tar to make his own way home unless assisted out of the public Treas- 
ury, whether like the crew of the Jeannette he be cast ashore upon 
Siberian snows or in some more hospitable quarter of the globe. This 
is legislation in the interest of capital to the neglect of a weak and 
dependent class whose rights, as all history teaches, can not be too care- 
fully protected. And I say if ships can not be built without neglect- 
ing the poor sailor and his necessities let not another American keel be 
laid. 


The subsidy contemplated by this bill, though its friends disclaim 
that word as applicable, consists in this: That in addition to the ad- 
mission duty free of all foreign ship-building materials under existing 
law theship-builder in case he uses American materials is entitled under 
the eighteenth section to have out of the what the bill calls 
“a drawback equal in amount to the duty which would have been col- 
lected upon imported materials of like description and of equal quality.’’ 
The word drawback isa misnomer, for it implies a previous payment int 
the Treasury when nothing has been so paid on account of American 
material. Had the bill called this by its right name it would have 
read ‘‘ bounty or subsidy.” This provision of the bill would enable 
the ship-builder when his vessel is completed to make requisition and 
receive from the Treasury, in case he builds of American materials, 
probably more than 50 per cent. of the cost of those materials. 

For instance, the steel which goes into an iron vessel costs $40 per 
ton, $28 of whichis duty if it be foreign steel. But of theship-builder 
this duty is not collected. The steel costs him but $12 per ton. If he 
uses American steel all he has to do under this bill is to go to the Treas- 
ury and receive $28—amount of duty if it were foreign—therefrom for 
every ton which he puts into his vessel, thereby leaving but $12 per 
ton to be paid by himself. It is true upon no other article would the 
rebate be as great, but still large upon all; certainly aggregating more 
than 50 per cent. of the total cost of material. This bounty is simply 
tremendous, and must alarm all prudent men. 

Gentlemen tell us that it is necessary to place this leech upon the 

in order to place ships upon the ocean—no matter if as the 

result the duty on sugar and wool and coal, in short upon everything 

necessary to feed and clothe and make comfortable the poor man, must 

be enough greater to enable the Government to meet the current ex- 
and pay the interest on the public debt. 

Section 17 of the bill is as follows: 

That the individual liability of a ory oak fon shall be limited to the proportion 

is bears 


of any or all debts and liabilities that individual share of the vessel to 
the whole. 


Now, under this section should four men jointly build aship, three of 
whom were not responsible pecuniarily, however wealthy the one might 
be, the individual furnishing supplies for or labor or materials toward 
the vessel, or suffering damage in consequence of its wrongful act, could 
recover of the responsible partner only one-fourth of his debt or damage. 
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The other three-fourths would be devoted to this great American enter- 
prise, having for its object the control of trade upon the oceans. 

This section, if law, would work a complete revolution in the English 
common law and in all American law as regards the liabilities of part- 


ners. It wholly overturns those principles which the experience and 
judgment of mankind have found just and ah gery abe am this subject, 
and would make possible the case just supposed of and imposition 
upon an unsuspecting creditor. 

For one, sir, I can not vote for a measure which contains so many re- 
markable provisions for the benefit of a single great moneyed interest, 
every one of which is in derogation of the rights either of some weak 
class of our citizens or of some humbler industrial interest. I should 
be glad to see a revival of American shipping—should at least be glad 
to see our American products carried in ourownships. Ihope I am able 
to appreciate the pride which the American eitizen must feel as he steps 
aboard an ocean steamer bound for some foreign port to be able to go 
under his own flag—that pride which the American merchant must feel 
to be able to send his merchandise in an American bottom, over which 
extend the jurisdiction of American laws; but this is a poor equivalent 
for those inequalities in which the bill would be sure to result—a poor 
equivalent for the price which the American masses would be compelled 
to pay for a privilege, which from the very nature of things could be 
enjoyed only by the few. Mr. Speaker, I now withdraw the amend- 
ment, barely adding that I hope the House will come to a speedy vote 
on this bill and go to the consideration of those great questions in which 
the whole body of the American people feel an interest—questions of 
tariff and taxation and the administration of the Government. 
In our elections we are all compelled to wait till the “rural districts” 
are heard from. This debate has already run nearly a week and may 
it not be well tolook justa little to the interests of the ‘rural districts” 
of those great industrial in whose homes are the issues of the 

‘national life and spend no more time upon this measure which indi- 

rectly interests only a small circle of importers and ship-builders, prob- 
ably not one-thousandth part of our whole population? It has already 
consumed more than one-seventh of the valuable time of this short ses- 
sion. 

Mr. REAGAN. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the amendmentof the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Ddi) as amended. 

The Honse divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 13. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the entire section as amended be again read. 

The section as amended was again read. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, that amend- 
ment makes the section much worse than it was before. Now, itis con- 
ceded to be the law in this country that joint owners of vessels are 
jointly liable for all the obligations they incur. It is here proposed to 
put into this act a provision which will utterly destroy the credit of 
ship-owners abroad whenever that provision of the law becomes known. 
Its operation is to cancel the debts of owners due to innocent parties— 
to the sailors who perform the service on board the ship, to the men 
who furnish materials and supplies, to the people who trust ship- 

_ owners for whatever they may need. The ship-owner gets out by con- 
tributing only a fractional part of the debt, only the propertion which 
his ownership bears to the entire debts of the concern. 

The section as now amended provides, if there be two copartners in 
the ownership of a vessel and they shall contract debts to the amount 
of a million dollars, they shall only be liable for $100,000, if that is all 
the ship is worth. It seems to me that it is a monstrous ition. 
It is one this Congress can not afford to wei It is against public morals. 
Itis against good conscience. It-will not 
or the merchant marine of this country to put into the law a proposition 
which strikes me as most infamous, 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, in every State in this Union, and in 
every civilized commercial country of the world, limited partnership is 

itted. Now, this is a case where it is specially required. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. That is, in reference to general partnership? 

Mr. ROBESON. There mustalways be a general er. There is 
a general partner here. The ship and all its outfit are liable for work. 
Every sailor has a first lien on it. 

The only question is, after you have exhausted the rem, the thing 
itself, whether or not the part owner who does not control the i- 
bility, who has neverenteredinto any partnershipand can not beafect 
by a transfer of interest, who is to-day associated with responsible men 
and to-morrow associated with irresponsible men, shall be liable for 
everything contracted by his agent. 

ds on the charter. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Thatd 

Mr. ROBESON. ‘There is y a State in the Union which has not 
a general act of corporation, which holds only the corporators liable for 
the amount of shares held by them. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. If so, it is all wrong. 

Mr. ROBESON. It may be all wrong, but it is the policy by which 
an individual can be safe in his investment and trade maintained for 
the benefit of the country. All this ownership is a matter of registry, 
and notice is given to the world. 
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elp shipping or ship-building | after 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I wish to say a word in reply to the gentle- 

ithe SPEAKER, Debat 
e Debate is exhausted on the ding ition. 
Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Then I move to Sikada a Seite as 
amended. 
The gentleman’s position is that a co-partner should have a better po- 
sition than the innocent creditor. If the co-partner should sell out and 
cheat him then the latter should have no chance. 
The motion to strike out was disagreed to. 
_ Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to amend the section by adding the follow- 
ing: 

Nor shall the same apply to wages due to persons employed by said ship- 
builder. 

Mr. ROBESON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think, Mr. Speaker, the universal policy now is 
to hole the property of owners liable for the wages of the workmen they 
employ. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Permit me to say that the workman now has the 
first lien on that property. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly, a lien on the subject-matter. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And that is always ten times more than will pay 
the wages. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Notatall. On the contrary it leaves the laboring 
men without remedy. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not see any objection to that amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. _I do not object to it. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to amend the amendment by adding 
‘or persons who furnish suppliesto a ship.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

The question recurred upon the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message inwriting from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

The message also announced the approval of House bills of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

An act (H. R. 6689) to remove the political disability of James S. 
Waddell; and . 

An act (H. R. 429) to provide for holding a term of the district court 
of the United States at Wichita, Kansas, and for other purposes. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


Mr. MURCH. I desire to offer an amendment to this section. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand the gentleman to desire 
to offer his amendment to section 17? 

Mr. MURCH. I will withhold the amendment for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 18. That when ey Aer whether steam or sail, shall be constructed and 
equi in the United Statesfor the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and the Pacifle ports of the United States, in whole or in part of ma~ 
terials of the production of the United States, the owner or owners of such vessel 
shall be entitled to receive and collect from the United Statesa drawback orsum 
equal in amount to the duty which would have been collected m imported 
materials of like description and cf equal quality with the American materials 
used in the construction, equipment, engines, boilers, and other appurtenances 
of such steam or sail vessel : That in ascertaining such drawback the 
duties on such iron or steel materials shall be computed on iron and steel ad- 
vanced in manufacture not beyond the point of plates, angles, bars, and rods: 
And provided further, That this section shall apply only to vessels commenced 
the passage of this act. 


Mr. PAGE, Mr. Speaker, my associates on the joint committee 
have instructed or requested me to offer the following as a substitate 
for section 18 of the bill. I move, therefore, to strike out section 18 
as read and insert what I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out section 18 of the bill and insert: 

“When any American vessel shall be constructed, equi 
or <a with ship’s stores for the foreign trade, incl 
the Atlantic and the ports of the United States, in whole or in part of 
materials of the production of the United States, the owner or owners of such 
vessel shall be entitled to receive and collect fromthe United States a drawback 
or sum equal in amount to the duty which would have been collected upon im- 
ported materials of like description and of equal wri titer the American 
materials used in the construction, equipment, engines, boilers, attachments, 
and other appurtenances of such vessel, including the repairs, outfit, and sup- 
plies: Provided, That in ascertaining such drawback the duties shall be com- 
puted on fron and steel advanced in manufacture not beyond the point of pieten 
angles, bars, and rods: Prorided also, That such drawback on any article 
not exceed the difference between the market price of such article in the collec- 
tion district in which the vessel shall be built. repaired, refitted, or supplied, and 
the market price of a similar article in tho city of Glasgow or the river Clyde 
and shall not exceed $10 per ton admeasurement in the case of the original 
construction of any wung vessel, and $25 per ton in the case of the original 
construction of any vessel propelled in whole or in part by steam, and in 
the aggregate the drawback or sum paid under this section shall not in any 
one exceed the amonnt of tonnage tax collected in such year: And pro- 

.. That this section shall apply only to vessels commenced after the 
passage of this act.” 


re . refitted, 
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Mr. BUCKNER. I rise to a question of order. I have a substitute 
for that section which I desire to have read at the same time. 

The SPEAKER. That is only a question of the order of precedence, 
The gentleman from California is ized. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. Speaker, the eighteenth section of this bill, as 
originally proposed by the committee, has been discussed thoroughly 
upon the floor of this House for the last four days, and the committee 
in offering the substitute which has been read for this section endeav- 
ored to meet objections that have been urged against the original section 
bymaking it-in such terms that there can be no disputeordisagreement 
as to its construction or as to the amount of money that would probably 
be available to a ship-owner under this rebate. 

There has been a general demand on the part of the people of this 
country that Congress should take some action in reference to the res- 
toration of the American flag to the ocean and upon vessels carrying the 
commerce of the United States. The committee have considered care- 
fully all the propositions submitted to them. Some members of the 
committee were in favor of free materials; but free materials will not 
alone provide the remedy that Congress ought to apply to a great sub- 
ject like this. Neither will free ships entirely reach the difficulty. 
Many members of the committee were in favor of free ships—that any 

m who desired to engage in the carrying trade might go to Eng- 
d or to the markets of the world and buy his steam-vessel wher- 
ever he pleased and bring it to the United States under an American 


mene 
ut the committee believed that there was a high duty that this Gov- 
ernment owed to its citizens, and that duty was to protect the great 
industriesof the country; that the iron mines and the coal mines of the 
country should receive the protection of the Government, and that labor 
should receive its due share of protection and all that it is entitled to 
under the laws of the United States. The committee also believe that 
the men who were engaged in the construction of the ships should not 
bo brought down, in the matter of their wages, upon a par with the 
of those who build ships in foreign countries. The committee 
believe that this rbot of rebate was the only means by which the 
American ship-builder and ship-owner would be placed upon an equal- 
ity with those who purchase their ships abroad or have them built ina 
foreign country. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] said on yesterday he was sur- 
prised that I would stand before the American Congress and urge a 
rebate in favor of ship-building. : 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana was in Congress, as I be- 

i in 1860, when the act was , now upon the statute-books 
(section 3019 of the Revised Statutes), which provides that a foreigner 
wishing to have a ship built in the United States out of foreign material, 
when it is built exclusively of that, might haveit built in thiscountry 
and exported to a foreign country to sail under a foreign flag, and have 
a rebate or drawback of all the money so paid in the shape of tariff 
duties, because he is a citizen of a foreign country and gives that ship 
to the world under a foreign flag. But he is astonished when a propo- 
sition is submitted that gives the American citizen the right to go toa 
ship-yard in the United States and have his ship built out of American 
material; that puts to work and gives employment to your foundries, 
your rolling-mills, and your iron mines. He says there shall be no pro- 
tection to him; because this bill proposes to refund to him, or give him 
in bounty if you please, a sum equal in amount to what would have 
been collected if the material had been imported from a foreign country. 
And that is the whole proposition submitted to this House to-day. 

+(Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROBESON obtained the floor and yielded his time to Mr. 
PAGE. 

Mr. MOULTON. I hope my friend from California [Mr. PAGE] will 
explain the difference between his amendment and the original text. 

Mr. PAGE. The amendment fixes the amount certain and provides 
the fund out of which itshall be paid. It provides it shal] be paid out 
of the tonnage taxes collected. It also fixes the amount of tariff accord- 
ing to the condition of the iron or steel advanced to a certain grade of 
finish—plates, angles, &c. Is is also provided in this section that there 
shall be a rebate on material that enters into the repair of a ship. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this fund out of which this rebate is to be paid is 
created by a tax levied by Congress in war times upon shipping; that is, 
upon ships in the foreign trade. While it is true that a small 
portion of this comes from the American ship-owner, it is at the same 
time true that 90 per cent. of it comes from foreigners engaged in for- 
eign commerce, 

. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a question right there? 
. PAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentleman— 
suppose the amount that the Government becomes liable for exceeds 
the amount received from these tonnage dues, what then? 

Mr. PAGE. The amendment I propose limits the payment to the 
amount collected. It provides it shall not exceed that amount. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Suppose the number of vessels on 
which the drawback is due is greater than can be provided for by that 


‘fand? 


Mr. PAGE. The whole thing is to be paid out under instructions to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Will it be divided then pro rata 
among the ship-builders ? 

Mr. PAGE. That may be a matter of regulation. Butcertainly the 
ship-builders will have no right to demand any more money than is 
received in the shape of tonnage tax. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. But will not the liability still rest 
on the Government? 

Mr. PAGE. I think the limitation in the amendment fixes the lia- 
bility so that the Government shall not be further responsible. Itsays 
emphatically the Government shall not be liable, or no more money shall 
be payable in one year than is collected from the tonnage tax. 

Mr. THOMPSON, ofKentucky. Will thecommitteeacceptan amend- 
ment, that this shall be paid pro rata in case the drawback to which the 
ship-builders are entitled exceeds the amount of tax—— 

Mr. PAGE. The committee are willing to accept any amendment 
that will perfect this section. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. And limit the responsibility of the 
Government to the amount of the tax? > 

Mr. PAGE. Now, what gentleman in this House, what Representa- 
tive in Congress, is prepared to say by his vote to the American people, 
‘“ We are willing that foreigners, subject to a foreign government, may 
come here and have a ship built out of foreign material, and when that 
ship is built it is to be exported out of the country to sail under a for- 
eign flag; we are willing those foreigners shall have the drawback that 
is provided now, but we are not willing that American citizens should 
have it as is here provided in the eighteenth section ’’? 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the American citizen have the same draw- 
baek under existing laws? 

Mr. PAGE. If he becomes a foreigner and sails the ship under a 
foreign flag. 

gg NON. No; if he sails an American ship under the Ameri- 
can ? 

Mr. PAGE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I would like him to 
show under what statute that can be done. 

The opposition to this section means, disguise it as you will, opposi- 
tion to the labor interests of this country. We can build ships of iron 
as cheaply on the Delaware as they can be built on the Clyde if you 
will reduce the price of labor tothe same rate; butas long as you claim 
you have a right under your laws to protect your citizens by levying a 
tariff tax on imported manufactured in a foreign country for the 
protection of American labor, you havea right to do this for the shipping 
interest. You may, if you choose, vote down this section and let it go 
to the country that an American Congress has refused, out of the funds 
collected almost wholly from foreign citizens in the carrying 
trade—have refused to grant this rebate, or bounty if you please, that 
thousands of men now employed may be engaged in the mannfacture 
and building of ships. Let your iron mines be closed down; let your 
coal mines stop; let those employed in them be turned out of employ- 
ment, that the policy asked for by my friend from Indiana [Mr. Hor- 
MAN | may be carried out by this Congress; so that you shall go to a for- 
eign country and shall buy your ships, made by foreign labor of mate- 
rial from mines worked by foreigners, while your own mines are left 
unworked, while the light of your forges goes out and the sound of your 
rolling-mills is unheard. That will be the result of carrying out that 

licy. 

The eighteenth sectionof this bill isin the interestand forthe protec- 
tion of American industries and American labor. Its spirit is purely 
American. Whileduring my ten years’ service in this House I may have 
been liberal in my votes on appropriations, I must say this, that when I 
leave this I will have the proud satisfaction of knowing thaton 
every appropriation bill and in all the legislation during those ten yearsI 
haveever given my vote to protect, foster, and encourage American labor 
and American industries, 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not doubt my friend from California 
[Mr. PAGE] is in earnest in speaking in favor of the interests of labor. 
I do not doubt this joint committee on shipping meant well toward the 
American people and this then once-favored industry. The gentleman 
and the committee have done some good in bringing these controversies 
plainly and practically before the House. The country will appreciate 
these efforts to revive their old favorite enterprise, even if the efforts be 
mistaken in means and aim. That committee, in so far asa member of 
it may compliment it, has done a faithful and I may say inexpensive 
work. Ithas costa mere song, compared with othercommittee expendi- 
tures, to gather the facts and present them to We have given 
you the results of many weeks of careful consideration, and if we differ 
it is because there are irreconcilable differences between men ‘and par- 
ties as to the functions of government, the needs and uses of taxation, 
and the objects of subsidies and other pecuniary aids. 

Among the propositions made for reviving shipping is this proposition 
of the eighteenth section. Iam glad it is presented as it is. I hoped 
for its presentation in antagonism with the more liberal and enlightened 

licies of free materialsand freeships. It has been ameliorated, as the 

ouse will see, by the majority of the committee. It now provides that 
the drawback is to be drawn from this tonnage tax of a million and a 
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half or more, epee cee’, ohn eg we get through the next year, 
if the tonnage amendment be adopted. d 
re is the object and nature of this subsidy or draw- 
back? hy, of course, the gentlemen intend by its cash, either paid to 
ship-builder or ship-owner, in good faith, to revive ourshipping. They 
honestly mean to lift this iaterest out of the terrible condition in which 
we find it. In this “eh in this desperate condition of the shipping 
interests, any remedy is justifiable which has the element of fairness, 
equity, and justice, and was there ever a case of such urgency? 

Two statements of fact will illustrate whatI mean. They should in- 
duce the utmost earnestness on the partof this House to give a fair con- 
sideration of this matter. There is the startling fact in the first place 
as to our carrying trade that $1,284,000,000 of our exports and imports 
are carried in foreign vessels, while our own vessels only carry one-fifth 
of that amount, $242,000,000. This is the terrible condition of our 
ehip-owners and our carrying trade. Was there ever so humiliating a 
showing for a proud people and with such resources of exports ? 

As to ship-building—for this matter concerns both—England excels 
all other nations in ship-building; and among the rest we painfully 
suffer in the comparison. Last year she built 890,000 tons, mostly iron 
steamers, while we built only about 27,000 tons. England has now 
192,800 vessels, with a tonnage of 6,000,000 and more, while we have 
only about 1,300,000 registered tons, nearly all in sailing vessels. 

These two pictures sicken the heart. They prompt us almost to for- 

our legislative integrity, and vote on any plan to subsidize or aid 
money from the and by the removal of every burden the 
possible and probable ol es to our maritime success. 

In this emergency whatis proposed? A mere bagatelle of moneyin 
the shape of asubsidy, as some would call it; or an allowance of cash, 
fer I will not call it a subsidy. 

What does ‘‘subsidy’? mean? Itcomesfromanold word which means 
“to sit down;” ‘‘the third line in the old rank of the Roman army a 
support-o¢ the two front ranks.” Hence subsidy philologically means 
a support. It comes down finally to this ‘‘unabridged’’ meaning: ‘‘a 
sum of money specifically paid out by one princeto another, or by one 
ana to oe to purghase the service of auxiliary troops,’’ &e. 

Laughter. 

This, therefore, is in one sense a specific allowance from a particular 
fand in the Treasury, belon to all, to Hed yo class of people. If 
it would help labor here and there from funds drawn from the tax on 
all labor, I would be willing to vote for it, provided it was not a dis- 
crimination for a few men, hardly a class, against the many who are in- 
terested in cheap transportation, free materials, and cheap vehicles of 
trade. 

But how will this operate? Will it really help the great bulk of our 
tabaring men? Does it help the farmer? Is he not the main element 
of our gore 4 Is he not entitled to cheap tion for his 
produce ab: ? Every bushel of corn or wheat—is it not rated by 
prices abroad, at Mark Lane or Liverpool? Never wasamore thoughtful 
sentence pronounced than that of the recent president of the Produce 
Exchange in New York city, the recently elected mayor, Mr. Edsen, 
when he said: 

The difference of a single penny in the cost pair bie, Gowa grata at edd ge 


may determine the question whether millions of be su 
this country or shall be drawn from the ample fields of Hungary or Southern 


Will the agricultural Representatives, fresh from the people, and who 
found their constituents alive to economic questions, ponder the mean- 
ing of our mayor’ssaying? In connection with this bill, and especially 
the proposition for ships, which is their own interest more than 
that of the ship-owner, will they ponder it ? 

real to-day in the New York Commercial Bulletin, of January 9, 
s statement of the foreign grain charters for 1882. It is most sugges- 
tive. lI ask to have it appended hereto. Itshows thatnot one ounce of 
our grain, in the past two years, has been carried in American bottoms, 
mil or steam, but in foreign steamers, not even in sailing vessels. It 
is shown that in 1880 our ships carried 1,328,436 bushels of grain out 
of a total of 113,343,168 bushele—only 1 per cent. of the total exports! 
Since then not a bushel carried in our own ships! Seven nationalities 
surpass us in the carrying of our own produce. 

[From the New York Commercial Bulletin, January 9, 1883.] 

penta in pinky ao taking over 50 per athe glory ty pate mend Seige ve or 

carricd in American botloms—European vessels monopolizing the whole trade— 

Probable abolition of sailing vessels as European grain carriers, 


In the issue of the Bulletin of January 9, 1882, a compilation of grain shipments 
from this port for the year 1881 was presented, Somewhat similar tables, except 
in a more extended form, are hereunder given for the year ending December 31 
1882, and will be found of special interest to those who are studying the causes o 
the decline of American marine, 

Going back to 1879, we find, from carefully compiled and trustworthy statis- 
tics, that in that year there were 99,410,080 bushels of grain shipped from this 

rt, of which 40,500,058 bushels were carried by 1,056 steamers, and 58,910,022 

ushels by 1,789 sailing vessels, In 1880 there were 113,343,163 bushels shi pod, 

49,966,579 els of which were t rted by 1,292 steamers, while oa. 584 
ee nona ~ in 1,789 sailing Sets In 1881 there were exported t 

uro 72,27 
1202 tate gt and 19, 


Oo 
els, and of this quanitity 53,255,728 bushels were carried b; 
020,584 bushels by 554 sailing vessels, x 


Aa ie pase AON exporta Teora fhia port were 
ciency of t 
carried, a decrease of about 26,000,000 bushels 


year. Of the grain bya Kr 
Seth by ssi omer while 6,284,289 bushels were carried in the bottoms of 240 
sailing vesse 

The first impression that naturally strikes one on a perusal of the above fig- 
ures is the fact that sailing vessels are rapidly making way for steam in the trans- 


atlantic grain carrying trade. While there were 41,067,851 less bushels shipped 
in 1881 than in the year 1880, the falling off in the sail carrying is most marked, 
the decrease in the amount t: by sail being 44,356,000. Onthe contrary, 
steamers carried in 1881 3,289,149 bushels more than in 1830, 

In the year 1882 the percentage of steam over sail is still greater, though the 
exports are less by about 26,000,000 bushels, Yet we find that last year, notwith- 
standing the heavy falling off just mentioned, steam carried only 12,377,279 less 
bushels than in 1831,while sailing vessels carried a total of only 6,281,289, bei: 
12,722,711 bushels less than in 1881. It would be tolerably safe to estimate that if 


Atlantic sailing vessels for the of grain to Europe in the same 
ratio they have ps gi Apo last three years not a solitary grain willere 
long be effected at this port. * 

Suggestive as these figures perhaps the most surprising feature is that not 


are, 
an ounce of grain during last year was carried across the Atlantic from this port 
in an American bottom, sail or steam. The same state of affairs existed durin: 
the year 1881, In 1880 the American ships carried 1,328,436 bushels out of at 
of 113,343,168 bushels; in other words, about! per cent. of the totalexports. Since 
then, however, they have not conveyed a bushel. In 1880 seven nationalities, 
Dutch French, Danish, Portuguese, , Spanish, and Swedish, carried less 
grain than American, but the figures given prove how completely they have 
gone ahead of us since. 

It is somewhat difficult to obtain a correct yearly average of freightrates. The 
movement of grain last year was not only less, but uncertain. It was shipped 
for a half-penny in May, and was at one e as high as 9d. sterling to Hulland 
8id.to Liverpool. Ifanaverage, however, be struck at 6d. per bushel, the British 
lines will have received the res; Je sum of $3,336,855 or thereabouts for their 
ear, which, as has been shown, wasa comparatively dull 
season. On the same basis, the whole of the foreign steam and sail companies 
received last year from this particular freight about $5,770,342, Asusual, British 
vessels head the ljst. To say nothing of other countries’ vessels controlled by 
British capital, bat not under her , She is credited with over 50 per cent. of 
the whole grain-carrying trade from t ro aan though the percent. over other 
nationalities were greater in 1880 and 1881, being 57 and vely. 

While more British steamers were last year used for grain, her decrease in sail 
tonnage was very marked indeed, as the following figures will show: 1880, 
24,955,981 bushels; 1881, 6,300,424 bushels; 1882, 1,004,190 bushels. In her grain sail- 
tags Great Britain for the first time is beaten by another nation, but has far out- 

pped all her competitors in supplying their place with steam. Last year Italy 
headed the list in sail, with Avec second and Great Britain third. Belgium 
had no sail last year, but increased her carriage by steam from 4,695,943 bushels 
in 1881 to 5,287,451 bushels in 1882. The Germans carried less last year than in 
1881, but the Dutch and French are slightly ahead of last year’s record. 

The rong ents the shipments of grain from this port by the respective 
European carry: 


powers during the year 1882: 
Shipment by sail and steam in 1882. 


ERF 


EEL 
EFES 


a 


For the purpose of comparison, we give the same for the year 1831: 
Shipments by steam and sail in 1881. 


aL 


2, 330, 759 

Bel, 4,695, HS 
45, 606, 144 

Danish 1,176, 844 
Dutch... 1,345, H5 
h.. 2, 143, 177 
German, 4, 182, 938 
Italian... 5, 443, 993 
Norwegia: 4,308,712 
Portuguese 838, 375 
Russian... 139, 507 
nish..... 154, 117 

Ss o TETES E E 828, S45 


72, 276, 312 
1,556 


It should be observed that 1,069steamers carried grain in 1882 and 1,302 in 1881; 
oe in 1882 there were 240 sailing vessels, in 1881 the sail bottoms amounted 


to 5. 

The following table gives the shipments of pn (excepting four) by months 
for the year 1882 by both steam sail- Toe Saree cera! bet fe under 
the monthly tables represent the number of vessels w have sailed during 
such period: 
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Statement showing the number of bushels of grain exported to Europe frem New York by steam and sail in 1882. 


tember........-..+4 4 
oo of vesse! 
October 


172,715 | 127,868 |...sase so. 
5 Fionn 


Grand total, 1,336 vessels and 46,162,733 bushels, 


Mr. William E. F n, president of the Mutual Grain Coiling Company, 17 
South William street, our thanks fora number of the a statistics, His 
carefully compiled records haye proved of excellent service t shipping in- 
terest generally. 

We come down now to the only real remedy proposed by the major- 
ity, for I do not reckon the other remedies of the bill as of much mo- 
ment. I know this remedy will help the wooden-ship building in 
Maine, I know it will help the iron-ship builders on the ware. It 
is not as much, perhaps, -for the wood-ship building interests of Maine 
as for the iron-ship building interests on the Delaware; but for both it 
is a bounty, a gift, a subsidy. It is argued as such—confessed to be an 
allowance of cash, and by the present amendment limited to a sum 
and fixed upon a special fi und. 

The hull of a wooden shi ip is builtof woodandiron, with copper fasten- 
ings, and on all those articles if imported from abroad there is a duty; 
and so there is on the sheathing of yellow metal. It is calculated that 
of the cost of a woodenship two-thirds pertains to the hull, and one-third 
only to the spars, sails, rigging, anchors, cables, and furniture; and on 
the iron rigging and hemp rigging there isa duty. Takeitall together, 
if this bill, with the eighteenth section, should pass, the wooden-ship 
Builders of Maine can save ten or fifteen dollars per ton on a ship which 
they say they can build for $50 per ton, and which they admit they can 
Build as cheaply as it can be built anywhere. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam sure the gentleman does not intend to mis- 
represent, but that is the cffect of his language. 

Pes etd of New York. The gentleman can answer me when I get 
Mri DINGLEY. Butit is at this point that the misrepresentation is, 


and I know the gentleman does not intend it. In the case of a wooden 
vessel the only metal that goes into it on which there would be adraw- 
back would be the metal material which is employed. The timber is 
as cheap in Maine asit would be anywhere else, so that the ship-build- 
ers wold get the advantage of only about $3 a ton under this bill. 
Mr. COX, of New York. Iam glad my friend has made that admis- 


n. 
Bhs "Aiea Exactly; and why should not the Maine ship-builder 
ve it 

Mr, COX, of New York. The genomini is entitled to credit, and 
I grant it to him, for paring down greatsubsidy as well to the small 
proportions of $3 above the cost of the ship, but also for limiting the 
total to the amount of the tonnage tax. Yet I know, sir, that this ton- 
nage tax is but the entering-wedge. If adopted there will be in the 
future vast subsidies demanded for this special interest; the penne 

or policy will be established, and the ship interest be quartered ad 
libitum on the Treasury. Is there no better plan, sir? 

Perhaps there is no plan adequate to this desperate emergency; pe 
haps, as the Boston Advertiser has shown, the fault is in the half 
paid for fifteen or twenty years, and which, while the cost of seth 
ships has kept up, has made the gross receipts destructive of the values 
of ship property. 

Perhaps the sale by the million—fifteen millions of dollars’ worth o1 
our model ships, being realized by our ship-ownersin theirsales abroad — 
has given the outside world the finest of freighting ships, with the 
ever-present model to copy from. A thousand peradventures and guesses 
may be made as to the causes of our decline, which have not yet been 
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analyzed. But we are safe in saying that one remedy has not yet been 
tried. It is with this remedy that the minority antagonize the propo- 
sition in the eighteenth section. First, by providing for free material. 
Why not? If you would help the ship-builder, give him his material 
free. It lessens the cost of this instrument of commerce, if we can build 
it at all in this country. That is the great obstacle in the way of ship- 
building to-day, especially of a certain class of iron steamships. 

But when we make a proposition for free ships with the proviso of 
the honorable and liberal merchant-prince of Boston [Mr. CANDLER], 
when we make that proposition we are told by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Muncy] that we are indulging in poetry. Now, I have 
always been led to believe that poetry meant something that led to 
magnanimity, morality, and delectation. Lord Bacon in one of his 
definitions calls it one of the principal portions of learning, and noth- 
ing else but feigned history, which may be styled as well in prose as in 
verse. Its use is to give satisfaction to the mind. He says it hath 
some participation of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the 
mind. In speaking of the models of American ships which the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Muncy] saw in the Crimea did he not also 
indulge in poetry, albeit he spoke in prose? He admired the models of 
beauty and safety, which Ruskin praised as the perfection of art, amid 
the perils of the sea. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ATKINS. I will take the floor and yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

My friend from New Jersey, in winding up his most eloquent speech 
of yesterday, could not refrain from indulging in the morality, delec- 
tation, and magnanimity of a little poetry, in which he illustrated the 
grandeur of independence. I therefore ask to be pardoned for my eu- 
logy of that elemental grandeur which the ocean never fails to illus- 
trate, which has been the provocation of enterprise since man first sailed 
the sea. If I drew on my fancy to show the inspiration of freedom 
which the winds and waves give, to enkindle the sentiment which har- 
bors no slavish, ignoble thought, I may be pardoned in view of Lord 
Bacon’s definition and the practice of those who advocate slavish re- 
strictions upon ship-building and ship-buying. Nevertheless the bald 
fact remains, more interesting and sentimental than poctry, afact which 
never fails to inspire emotion even as the flag itself inspires patriotism, 
that the only way given under heaven and among men in this country 
te revive our ancient glories upon the main is to go forth into the mar- 
kets of the world and buy the vehicles of our commerce as cheaply as 
other nations do wha compete with us. 

When, Mr. Speaker, the Franco-German war broke out in 1870, there 
was here in this House a large Republican majority. I had pending at 
that time a bill for free ships, limiting it to ships for foreign trade and 
of 2,000 tons tonnage. The very last day of the session in came a mes- 
sage—from whom, think you ?—favoring a proposition of that nature. It 
me message from General Grant, President of the United States, as 

ows: 
To the Senateand House of ¥ 
our al 
see er lice ace E E et 
riation Indian hostilities are sureto ensue, and with suffering, loas of 
and tures vast as compared with the amount asked for. 
latest intelligence from Europe indicates the imminence of a war between 


Frame and North y. In view of this a sound policy indicates the im- 
portance of some legislation tending to enlarge the commercial marine of this 


N German steam- 
ers be blockaded or impeded by France our postal intercourse with foreign na- 
wd exigent tO coupons tis TOPAT ot DESA bentpenivg tin eve ERAO 

o Congress the pris ni e time for adjourn- 
ment, with the view of contidering the questions Nereis Soctinstinicated: 


U. S. GRANT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1870. 

The President proposed in fact that the vessels of Germany, then at 
Hoboken, some twenty-seven in number, great German steamers built 
on the Clyde, should be brought under our flag. 
General Grant in his Cabinet took the counsel of the honorable gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON]. He bows his head. He did. 
On maritime matters he could not help doing so, for the gentleman from 
New Jersey knew more about such questions than the General himself, 
more perhaps than any other man in that Cabinet. General Grant gave 
us that advice in an extra m It was wise and timely. He had 
in view the em cy of & war een two great powers of Europe. 


After much trouble we brought the question up. Was the proposition 
favored or killed? Mainly through the efforts of a Democrat, Mr. 
Brooks, of New York, it was postponed until too late. A motion was 


I have no doubt that | 


made to lay the bill on the table. It failed to carry in a Republican 
House, General Schenck, of Ohio, a liberal Republican of large grasp, 
championed the measure. Republicans voted for it by the score. So 
that my friend from Massachusetts is in splendid Republican company 
in advocating the proposition which he has advocated. 

What a splendid fleet of iron steamers would now be under our flag 


had that Congress med its session one day, or even one hour, for 
we adjourned sine die within an hour after the message came. It was 
estimated that at least fifty millions of freightage was lost to us by our 
failure to have these German steamers. There was a great demand for 
freight room, and no ships. If the emergency returns we will be ina 
similar case; and the farmer loses as well as the shipper and ship-owner 
by our failure to reap the rich harvest. 

Following in thelineof higher authority than General Grant, taking 
into consideration larger reasons than the gentleman from New Jersey 
can now give or then gave, I propose to recover our lost prestige and 
experience and to restore the old calling. I propose in the interest of 
the farmer, of the workingman, of the ship-owner as well as the ship- 
builder and the artisan who would repair the ships that we would buy 
and build after buying, under the pressure of competition; I proposein 
the interest of men who, seeing foreign ships bought abroad and brought 
here would with all the ingenuity of Americans rival the world of art 
in construction and the world of science in marvelous motors. I pro- 
pore to stand by the proposition for both free materials and free ships— 

iberty to buy, liberty to build—as Isaid beforein oneinspiring word— 
liberty! [Applause. ] 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, on former occasions I have been, with 
reference to this question, on the same side as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox]. I wish to state, in the very few minutes at my dis- 
posal, one or two reasons why I can not at this juncture vote on thatside 
of the question. 

Congress made the first great blunder on this subject of shipping im- 
mediately after the close of the war. I then remonstrated against iton 
this floor. Atthat time American-built ships which forthe sake of pro- 
tection on the high seas during our rebellion, when we could not protect 
them, had sought the protection of foreign flags—such ships, although 
American built and registered, were prohibited from returning under 
the flag of the United States; and this was done with the vain supposi- 
tion that it alone would revive ship-building in the United States. It 
was a great blow to that interest, from which it has never yet recovered. 
Congress to-day owes something to the people of this country for the 
great mistake which was made at that time. Our sailors have disap- 

from the ocean; we have lost our place in the commerce of the 
world; we have lost our management of our own maritime affairs. 

The question is not merely that of building ships; it is the raising 
of a race of men who know the linesof commerce, who know the z 
cies to be applied for developing the commerce of the country, w 
patriotic intelligence leads them to serve the commerce of their own 
country rather than the commerceof rival nations. We wish to restore 
the class of great merchants and famous captains who find and develop 
new markets for American production and who will compete again with 
the rivals to whom our narrow policy has given up our legitimate share 
of oceanic transportation and exploration. 

For these reasons I have twice in former Congresses introduced a bill 
to suspend the registration law for a given term—three years, I think— 
and allow the purchase and registration of foreign ships by our citizens; 
in order to enable our merchants to grasp these vehicles when our ship- 
yards were silent, and the sound of the hammer was not heard in them. 
That proposition has always failed; it will be defeated now, because if 
appears tostrike a great industrial interest of the United States, which 
will not allow the ranks of protection to be broken. Hence my vote 
for it to-day would be a vote to defeat another project that may carry, 
and I can not waste a vote on this question of reviving American com- 
merce and a knowledge of the seas, of resurrecting that race of seamen 
by whose hands, in our naval wars, the American flag has gained a glory 
which to-day inspires the heart of every school boy as he reads the 
story of our naval triumphs in the past. 

Therefore, I ask those who wish to take some steps for the restoration. 
of the American spirit on the seas, of American commerce on the ocean, 
or even for the revival of American ship-building in our ports—I ask 
them to accept any proposition which offers a fair prospect of improve- 
ment, and which may be fpirly tried for two or three or five years, and 
if it should fail in its practical operation let it be abolished and another 
be tried. If anything in the nature of a subsidy is to be granted, my 
preference is for a proposition—and I had partially prepared a bill te 
this effect which failed of completion by reason of other pressing business 
of the session—a proposition authorizing the President to organize a 
commission, consisting of chosen members of some dozen chambers of 
commerce in the United States. 

This commission should determine terminal and way ports of routes 
for the mails and commerce of the United States and frequency of voy- 

In aid of this mode of developing our national interests by new 
or extended markets we could grant a million a year to be allotted by 
this merchants’ commission according to the importance of the route 
The grant would be nominally for mails, butreally forcommerce. Wisely 
chosen routes would as surely develop and enlarge our export trade 
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and general prosperity as railroads across our desert lands have unfail- 
ingly developed new resources and vast wealth. I want nothing to do 
with subsidies or their distribution. I wish the business men engaged 
in foreigncommerce to determine what will develop that commerce and 
restore the prestige of our country which has been lost by our own 
blunders and neglect. Let Congress do something to make amends for 
its original blunder, and show its disposition to aid the effort now hon- 
estly madeto take astep forward toward an object which is unquestion- 
ably demanded by an intelligent public opinion. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Speaker, my main purpose in seeking the 
floor is to emphasize in words the opposition I shall record by votes to 
certain parts of the bill now under consideration. 

The decadence of the carrying trade of the United States in their for- 
eign commerce is so patent, and has so nearly approached annihilation, 
thatit can not fail to arrest the attention and excite thesolicitudeof every 
one who desires the development and utilization of the material resources 
with which nature has so richly gifted this country. Reliable statistics 
have been carefully gathered and forcibly presented to this House and the 
country by the JointSelect Committee on American Ship Building, whose 
report accompanies the bill, showing beyond dispute that while the for- 
eign commerce of the United States has rapidly and substantially ex- 
panded until it has reached a volume of almost incaleulable proportions, 
our foreign carrying-trade has constantly declined during the last quar- 
ter of a century, until to-day in comparison with the like interests of 
England it has well-nigh faded from the bosom of the ocean. 

The statistics showing these results are condensed in the following 
table taken from the report of this joint committee. The following 
figures for each semi-decennial year since 1840 will present at a glance 
the facts relating to the past and present condition of American ship- 


ping: 
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379,306 | 2,614,867 | 762,288,550 | 66.5) 33.5 
518,350 | 3,381,522 | 604,412,996 | 27.7| 62.3 
418,816 | 2,638,247 | 991,896,889} 35.6] 64.4 
515,598 | 3,219,698 | 1,219, 434,54 | 25.8) 74.2 
314, 402 | 2,637,686 | 1,613, 770,638 | 17.4] 82.6 
297,035 | 2,646,011 | 1,675,024.318| 16.0| sf.0 
259,492 | 2,873,638 | 1,567,071,700| 15.5| 81.5 


Commenting on these figures, the committee say: 


The foregoing official table presents a very unsatis 
eondition of the American merchan! 
trade. 


and humiliating 
t marine employed in the foreign carrying 
While our foreign commerce has steadily increased. the value of our ex- 

rts and imports the last fiscal year having been seven times as much as it was 
th 1853 and more than twice as much as it tages 1860, yet the share of these ex- 


rts and imports carried in American vessels from 82.9 per cent. 
th 1849 to 15.5 per cent. in 1882, Of this loss 16.4 per cent. was before the break- 
ing out of the civil war in 1861, 38.8 per cent. during the four years of the war, 
and 12.2 per cent. since the close of the war. 

The declige experienced between 1845 and 1850 was largely recovered between 
1850 and 1855; but from 1856 the decline was continuous, although slow, upto 1861 
when it became so rapid and serious, in consequence of the civil war andthe, 
operations of the confederate cruisers, that between 1361 and 1865 we lost more 
than one-third of our foreign carrying trade. Between 1865 and 1870 there was 
some improvement, apm brought about by a return of vessels to the foreign 
trade which had been employed during the war in Government service and 
coustwise trade. Between 1870 and 1875the share of the foreign carrying trade 
controlled by American vessels declined 9.8 per ¢ent.; between 1875 and 1850 the 
decline was 84 per cent.; and in the past two years it has been 1.9 per cent. 

‘The growth of American tonnage Rag pedan in the foreign e practically 
ceased in 155. Before that period it increased for many years atthe rateof 
about 12 per cent. per annum; but between 1855 and 1860, notwithstanding our 
exports and imports increased ccd gt cent. per annum, or 40 cent, during the 
five years, our to employ in the foreign trade remained almost station- 
ary, and the ship-building industry, so far as it was directed to the construction 
of vessels for the foreign trade, rapidly declined. In 1855 our tonnageemplo: 
in the foreign trade was 2,318,358 tons, and in 1860 it was only 2,379,396; thus 
baroly holding its own. In 18% there were 507 vessels, of the classes usually 
employed in the foreign trade, built in the United States; in 1556 the number 
declined to 463; in 1857 it declined to 309; in 1858 to 168, and in 1859 to 117. 

During the four ZB bre of civil war the American tonnage employed in the for- 
eign trade declined from 2,496,894 tons in 1861 to 1,518,350 tons in 1865, a loss of 
978,544 tons, or nearly 40 per cent. The decline of this tonnage since 1855 has 
been about 15.5 per cent,, notwithstanding the value of our foreign commerce 
has increased from $64,412,996 in 1865 to $1,567,071,700 in 1882. 


The following figures extracted from the views of the minority of the 
committee show the yearly percentages of exports and imports carried 
in the vessels of the United States from 1855 to 1882: 
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‘* American vessels transported during the fiscal year 1881, 16.2 per 
cent.; foreign vessels, 83.8 percent. These figures show, more than use- 
less rhetoric, the degradation of this once proud and profitable employ- 
men ” - 

The prostrated and languishing condition of our foreign shipping, as 
exhibited in these tables, has stimulated much of the intelligent thought 
of the country to searching and laborious, if not exhaustive, inquiries 
as to the causes which brought it about. These inquiries have led to 
numerous and diverse conclusions. Time will not allow me to discuss 
or even enumerate all of them. 

The causes assigned and elaborated in the report of the fall commit- 
tee aretwo. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] in his speech 
of Saturday thus epitomizes them: 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that the inception of the decline of our 
foreign carrying trade between 1855 and 1861 was due to two causes: 

First. The great change in over-ocean transportation whieh was gradually 
being made from wooden vessels to iron, and from sails to steam and the screw 
propeller—a change which gave England, with her cheap laborand her mines 
of coal and iron near the seashore, a greateradvantage thamwe had when woed 
was the only material of which vessels were built. è 

Second. The adoption in 1854 of the policy of removing every burden from 
and giving every possible advantage toe merchantmen, coupled with liberat 
appropriations in the form of postal pay, as well as subsidies, to secure tie es- 
tablishment of steamship lines to all parts of the world; while at the same time 
the American Government neither li a burden nor offered any encourage- 


ment to her marine. 
It was not until 1855-'56 that these causes began to exert a marked influence 
trade, 


and to change the current of the foreign 

It is to be presumed the pending bill was framed with a view of coun- 
teracting or removing these causes. Accordingly, the same gentleman 
tells us that it purposes two objects: 

First. To make it possible for a vessel floating the American te 
carry our exports and imports as cheaply as the vessel of any o 
nation can do. 

Second. To make it possible for an American ship-owner or would-be 
ship-owner to obtain vessels for his trade at no higher cost to him than 
to our foreign competitors. 

This analysis of the bill I shall follow in presenting the grounds ef 
my opposition to certain of its provisions. 

Touching the means by which it is to accomplish the first 
of these objects, I have only to say that I have no war to make on any 
bP pases except that contained in the twenty-second section, which is as 

‘ollows: 
Sec, 22. That all registered ships, steamers, or vessels employed exclusively in 
the foreign carrying trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and Pacifie 


ports of the U. are hereby exempted from aller any Slate or munici- 
taxation. 


Waiving, Mr. Speaker, discussion of the power of Congress under the 
Constitution to enact the section named, which is a disputed and vered 
question, I have simply to say that to me it seems highly inexpedient 
to enter upon such legislation at this time. As has been said, there is 
no question upon which the people of this country are more reer pss, 
and justly so, than that of Federal interference with the subject of 1 
taxation. There is no necessity, besides, for entering on this new and 
untried policy now. Three of the American States, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts, have already enacted suitable laws for thìs 
purpose, and other States will be compelled to follow their example; 
otherwise eapital invested in the shipping interest will go to those 
States where these exemptions already exist. Under these circum 
stances the regulation of thig matter can safely and ought to be le& te 
the respective authorities of the several States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
es. I will take the floor and yield my time to my col- 

eague. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Iam much obliged to my friend. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come directly to the means by which it is pro- 
posed to accomplish the second object of the bill, that is, ‘‘to make it 
possible foran American ship-owner, or would-be ship-owner, to obtain 
vessels for his trade at no higher cost to him than to his foreign com- 
petitors.” The cighteenth section is designed to effect this object. It 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 18. That when any veasel, whether steam or sail. shall be constructed and 
equipped in the United States for the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific na of the United States, in whole orin of ma 
terials of the production ofthe Uni States, the owner or owners of such ves- 
sel shall be entitled to receive and collect from the United States a drawback er 
sum equal in amount to the duty which would have been collected upon im- 
ported materials of like destription and of equal quality with the American ma- 
terials used in the construction, equipment, cngines, bailers, and other appur- 
tenances of such steam or sail vessel : Provided, ‘That in ascertaining such draw- 
back the duties on such iron or steel] materials shall be computed on iron aad 
steel advanced in manufacture not beyond the point of plates, angles, bars, and 
rods: And provided further, That this section shall apply only to vessels com- 
menced after the passage of this act, 

The provisions of this section, by whatever name it may be called, is 
a pure and unmixed subsidy. I oppose it for two reasons: 

First. Because there is anotherand more reasonable way of attaining 
the end in view, namely, the adoption of the policy of free ships. 

Second. Because subsidies to build up private enterprises are contrary 
to the genius of our institutions, and experience has shown them to be 
baneful in their operations and consequences. 

The adoption of the free-ship policy requires not the enactment of 
new but the repeal of existing laws relating to the registry of foreign- 
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built ships. If these prohibitory and restrictive regulations were ab- 
rogated so as to allow American capitalists to enter and buy from the 
ship-yards of Great Britain or of any other country they might see 
proper to resort to, it is clear and undeniable that it would then be 
‘t possible for the American ship-owner or would-be owner to obtain 
vessels for his trade at no higher cost to him than to his foreign com- 
petitors.’? And this policy would be an appropriate remedy, for it 
would countervail one of the causes which, according to the conclu- 
sions of the committee, originally led to the decline of our merchant 
marine. This decline, so say the committee, began in 1855-56, and 
followed immediately the great change in naval architecture from 
wooden and sail vessels to iron steamers. 

Up to this time and ‘‘so long,” the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] tells us, ‘so long as wooden sailing vessels controlled the 
foreign carrying trade of the world we had an advantage in the con- 
struction of vessels over any nation in the world. We had the cheaper 
material, and this superior cheapness of material enabled us to bridge 
over the difference in labor; for it must be remembered that in the con- 
struction of a wooden vessel, as compared with the construction of an 
iron vessel, the wood or timber when it is cut from the tree is further 
advanced toward the completion of a vessel than is the iron when the 
ore has been dog from the moe smelted, rc ah hammered into 
bars, es, plates. e amount o: r to put upon the 
pons Ma cin after the tree has been felled is less than one-half of the 
améunt of labor that is required to build the iron vessel after the ore is 
taken from its bed. 

“Therefore, Mr. Speaker, so long as we occupied the vantage ground, 

so long as wooden sailing vessels ruled the sea, no nation 
could cope with us.” 

Until this revolution, therefore, in the means of ocean transporta- 
tion our navigation laws, passed in the early years of the Republic, 

haps in 1790, excluding from registry foreign-built vessels, could not 
ave produced any decline in our merchant marine, for the reason that 
the construction of the kinds of ships then used cost no more here than 
elsewhere. These laws became potent for harm only when iron and 
steam ships, which could not be built as cheaply in America as upon 
the Clyde, began to monopolize our foreign trade, and their 
abrogation then was the means which should have been adopted for the 
preservation of our merchant marine. 

The remedy, which would have been preservative then would be re- 
storative now, except in so far as its operation would be interfered with 
by subsequently developed conditions. These are chiefly three. 

First. The fact that American capital has found other enterprises and 
employments at home more profitable than ocean transportation. On 
this point the minority of the committee say with much force: 

It is not likely thatany great increase or revival of our ship-building and ship- 
fi diner lince of labor aad enterprise, copecially in agriculture, When tat poiat 
UAA MTOR Oak IENNE KOE AINAR FORAS peosaibn the ocean may have 
ite olden attraction and remuneration for our people. 

Second. The high protective tariff which burdens and curses this as 

wellasotherindustriesof thecountry. In reference to this the minority 
of the committee speak thus: 
‘ Whatever may be the cause of this age fen main obstacle to its resuscita- 
tion, and without the removal of which all other legislation is futile, is the ob- 
struction tocommerce by thetariff. Thisadds its forty-odd percent. tothe other 
eT ee ue Soe mnanee Probes Lo TEUTOYE DI ee DEIA Smee So be 
reported. 

Some of the burdens imposed on American ship-bnilding by the exist- 
ing tariff are shown in the following table which I have taken from the 
views of the minority of the committee: 


EXHIBIT B.—Tazxes on some of the principal materials used in steamship 


manufacture under the existing tariff. 
Per cent, ad valorem. 
Wrought-iron for ships and steam-engines, 2 cents per pound ..............2....0- 
Cables and cabl 2} cents per pound...............ccccccenee e 
Anchors and of anchors, 24 cents per pound... 


Cast-iron steam-pi 1} cents per poun: 
nat bay 1} cents per pound... 
Screws, for wood, 8 to 11 cents per pound. 
Sheet-iron, 1} to 3 cents per pound......... 
ing, 3 cents per pound ... 
5 or chain, 2 cents per 
Wrought rivets and bolts, 2} cents 


Bail duck, or capwas for 
Tar an tch 
Plan 


B BEEBReseaeeeesueses 


Third. The various aids extended by the English Government to En- 
glish shipping interests in the way of munificent mail contracts, amount- 
ing to bounties, and fixed dividends guaranteed to English capital in- 
vested in steamship lines to different parts of the world. 

| For remedies for the first and third of these unfavorable circumstances 
we must rely on the curative virtues which the vicissitudes of time may 
afford. Thesecand, however, is within legislative control, and this con- 
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trol should be at once exerted by such a sweeping revision of existing 
tariff laws as will bring duties down to a revenue standard. 

But the advocates of this subsidy scheme urge against the system of 
free ships that no nation in timeof peace can maintain its commercial in- 
dependence that does not build as well as sail its own ships. We are 
told that in the event of a war between England and another country 
able to put cruisers on the sea the American people would suffer im- 
measurably by depredations on their commerce. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] on yesterday fully 
answered thisargument by a singlequestion andanswer. ‘‘In the event 
of sucha war,” he asked, ‘‘ how long would it take to build a merchant 
marine? The war might be over and irreparable disaster inflicted on 
our commerce before ships could be built to carryit. Adopt, however,” 
he continued, ‘‘ the free-ship system and allow American citizens to sail 
under the American flag such vessels as they may choose to own, no 
matter where built, and we might purchase in a fortnight more vessels 
than could be built in years.” 

This necessity for a State or government to build its own ships, as- 
serted by gentlemen favoring the subsidy clause of the bill, it seems to 
me does not apply to this country with that force which they claim 
for it. If we were exclusively a sea-faring people, dependent on ma- 
rine enterprises for livelihood; if from phical or other conditions 
ocean transportation furnished the chief supports and elements of our 
national life and power, the necessity might exist. There have been 
peoples and nations thus circumstanced. The ancient cities and king- 
a nar- 
row strip of territory, washed on one side by the sea and walled on the 
other by a lofty chain of mountains, they were from necessity nations of 
mariners. Tyre and Sidon, though fora thousand years the centers of 
the commercial exchanges of tlie world, had few important home prod- 
ucts besides the purple of the former and embroideries and glass of 
the latter. Hence it is more than likely that their far-reaching power 
and renown, builtupon long-continued mastery of the seas and splendid 
triumphs in commerce and navigation, could not have been achieved 
had itnot been that they had within their control and utilized the for- 
ests of Lebanon and the varied ship-building resources of Cyprus. 

But, sir, such is not the case with this country. We have here an 
extent and fertility of territory, a richness of mine and forest, a wealth 
of muscle and brain, which will always enable us to produce in unexam- 
pled quantities the staple commodities which enter into the commerce 
of nations. With these advantages of soil and factory, of physical 
energy and mental activity, America, obedient to the decrees of des- 
tiny, must become the chief granary of the world and the great store- 
house of its manufactured products. Her people, instead of relying on 
the business of carrying between other nations the respective products 
of each, willcommund, if need be, into their service these nations as the 
carriers of their products. 

This argument, based on the idea of commercial independence, in- 
voked on all occasions by protectionists in behalf of schemes of class 
legislation, has never touched my mind with convincing power or even 
persuasive force. Independence in individual or national life implies 
capacity in the individual or nation, not te produce, but to obtain all 
that such existences respectively require. The surplus products over 
and above home consumption of a country such as ours will be sought 
after at all times by other countries whose soil, climate, and pursuits 
are unfitted to the growth or manufacture of these products. This for- 
eign demand for our comodities will of necessity force to our shores 
those articles needful or convenient to human life which can be produced 
more cheaply elsewhere than here. The surest as well as safest road, 
therefore, with us to true and enduring commercial independence is 
to so shape the policies of our Govérnmentand habits of our people 
as to bring the resources nature has provided us with to the hi 
point of productiveness, which without unjust discriminations by law 
in favor of or against any industry they are capable of attaining. 

Sir, it is not agriculture, the great source of wealth, but other classes 
of labor that are most benefited by our ship-building interests; agricult- 
ural classes are profited only in so far as the growth of these interests 
may increase competition among the agencies of transportation and 
thereby lessen rates of freight. As a strict question of dollars and 
cents, it matters little to the farmer of this country whether his grain, 
cotton, tobacco, and other fruits of his fields are exported to foreign 
markets in American or English bottoms; his chief concern in this as- 
pect of the case is cheapness of transportation. 

The control of our foreign carrying trade, therefore, is quite asm) 
if not more, a matter of national pride and prestige than of 
economic interest. 

I do not mean by these remarks to depreciate the importance to usof 
controlling our foreign carrying trade. On the contrary, I claim that 
such control is a consummation of high value and ought to be resolutely 
contended for in all proper ways. 

What I protest against is the placing of the demand for this control 
on the plea of necessity. 

Necessity is inexorable and knows no law; if the plea be once com 
fessed, logically we are forced to the accomplishment of the object to 
which the necessity points, even though its accomplishment involves 
unayoidably the employment of unjust and wrongful methods, For 
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one I will not, can notindorse any argument or course of reasoning which 
eonducts to such an immoral and perilous conclusion. 

In the next place, it is said we must build our own ships in order to be 
in constant pre ess for war. 

Now, free ships would conduce more surely to this state of readiness 
than the policy which practically forbids our citizens from buying ships 
where they can be had cheapest. Let this free-ship system be inaugu- 
rated by repealing the prohibitory and restrictive laws which exclude 
from American registry foreign-built vessels, and in a few years the re- 
sult would be that American capitalists, unless they could find employ- 
ment elsewhere for their capital more remunerative than upon the sea, 
would purchase foreign-built vessels and bring them under our flag; and 
in the event of war between America and a foreign nation we would 
have a merchant marine, an ‘‘ocean militia,’’? more numerous in its 
vessels and powerful in their aggregate strength than we can hope ever 
to obtain under the protective, class-favoring policy which to-day afflicts 
and blights the ship-building and other interests of the land. 

Again, as thegentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] told us, ‘‘ War 
makes new trades, opens up new channels of thought and enterprise; 
necessity brings forth new inventions.’’ If, unfortunately, war should 
break upon us, a thousand energies now dormant would spring into ac- 
tivity, countless possibilities now unobserved would become accom- 
plished and armaments would soon be mustered on sea and Jand 
adequate to the defense of our territory and protection of our com- 
merce, 

These arguments against free ships, which I have hurriedly noticed, 
are the only ones to which my attention has been specially drawn dur- 
ing this debate except, perhaps, the one advanced this morning by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE]. The answer to his adverse 
criticism on the free-ship system brings up the second ground of my op- 
position to the eighteenth section of the bill, namely: 

That subsidies to build up private enterprises are at war with the 
genius of our institutions and baneful in their consequences. 

The gentleman last referred to said, in substance, that he favored the 
subsidy clause, in preference to free ships, because the removal of tariff 
duties from ship-building materials and the introduction of free ships 
would withdraw a part of the protection now afforded to iron mines 
and other industries. His proposition virtually is to continue existing 
protection to these favored industries, and then resuscitate the business 
of ship-building, which this protection has aided in paralyzing, by subsi- 
dies directly from the United States Treasury; or, more succinctly 
stated, to protect against protection by a new sort of protection called 
in the eighteenth section of the bill ‘drawback.’ In this connection 
I wish to read an extract—it will take but a moment to do so—from 
some remarks made to this House in 1871 on a bill similar to this by a 
gentleman from Missouri, then a Representative in Congress, Mr. Fink- 
elnburg. The extract is as follows: 


ing is to 
be found in an excess of that policy which we are asked by this bill still further 


protectio i 
pd egg will be, “ Here lie American industry and pardag desy : 
much protection.” 

This plan of subsidizingship-ownersor builders (the latter, though not 
named, would be the real beneficiaries of the contemplated bounty), as 
stated by the gentleman whose remarks I havejust read, is butanotherad- 
dition tooraggravation of the pernicioussystem of protection, whose un- 
equal burdensalready pressso grievously on the toiling, tax-paying mill- 
ions of thecountry. Itisaproposed diversion of the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment from their legitimate objects, and involves an improper use of 
the power of taxation. It should be ever borne in mind, especially by 
those to whom it is committed, that the power to tax, even when tem- 
perately exercised, is severe and onerous in its exactions. This power 
can be rightfully employed only to raise revenues for the support of the 
Government. When exerted to prevent or obstruct importations in 
order to enable the home manufacturer to compel higher prices for his 
products, it becomes an engine of rank injustice and oppression. The 
result it then accomplishes is nothing more nor less than the coerced 
transfer, under forms of law, without compensation, of the property of 
one citizen to another. 

But it is urged that this subsidy will benefit the laboring classes, 
and on this point the champions of the measure warm into unusual 
feeling and eloquence. I ask these gentlemen how many persons in 
their ive districts would be benefited by Government bounties 

ted to industries that have localities only in three or four States? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I ask unanimous consent for only a few miu- 


to death, 
ed of wo 


utes longer. I do not often consume the time of the House, and I will 
get through in a few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the gentleman 
will be recegnized for three minutes longer. 


Mr. WELLBORN. The matter of subsidies to private enterprises is 
one to which Iam unalterably opposed, and I desire in the plainest 
possible language to declare my opposition, 

But it is said that this subsidy is not to protect any mere local tn- 
terest, but one affecting the great masses of the American people. Now, 
in one sense of the word this is a question that does concern the whole 
country, but not in the sense the advocates of this bill would have us 
to believe. It concernsthe entire country in this,- that the entire coun- 
try must contribute in the shape of taxes the revenues which are to be 
diverted from their prope uses, the supportof the Government, to the 
purpose of fostering and building up a special and local interest. The 
injuries of the measure are distributed over the whole land, but its 
benefits and advantages are confined to a favored class. 

The gentleman from California has told us that there was a general 
demand from the people of this country for Congress to take some action 
looking to the restoration of the American flag upon vessels carrying 
the commerce of the United States, If, indeed, there be such a de- 
mand, let. us in answering it consult only the interests of the pcople; 
let us not be moved by the selfish calls of ship-owners and ship-builders 
whoseek Government bounties; let us not use the Treasury of a common 
Government to enrich preferred classes, but let us give to the peoplo 
measures of genuine and general relief; let us establish free ships as 
our permanent policy; last, but greatest in importance, let us so reform 
the tariff as to expunge forever from our statute-books all vestiges of 
protection, which with us is the sum of legislative wrongs and an [liad 
of economic woes. 

Other members who have championed this bill upon this floor in 
commendable fervors of patriotism have expressed their own longings 
for the period when merchant ships flying the proud emblems of Amer- 
ican nationality shall carry not only our own exports and imports but 
shall largely effect the commercial exchanges of other nations. Sir, I 
am not sọ insensible to the promptings of national pride as to be un- 
affected by like feelings. I, too, Mr. Speaker, would rejoice to see the 
day, if its developments could be rightfully accomplished, when flags 
fashioned like that which hangs above your chair, fixed to the mast- 
heads of uncounted and countless ships, should stream in the winds of 
every clime, and thus proclaim to the nations the ocean supremacy of 
the American Union. 

But, sir, at the same time, in connection with that flag I cherish a 
higher and a better aspiration. It is that the national authority its 
presence asserts may never be extended on land or water by an illegiti- 
mate and wrongful exercise of the sovereign power of taxation; that 
this authority may never be upheld at home nor signalized abroad 
through the agency of subsidies unjustly wrung from the hard earn- 
ings of tax-oppressed labor; but wherever that bright emblem may be, 
whether floating over home soil or under alien skies, whether to be 
met with on one or all the seas, it may ever symbolize the great prin- 
ciples of free constitutional government, among which none are more 
vital than uniformity and equality of taxation, unjust privileges to- 
none and equal protection of the laws to all. Appius] 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RYAN. I desire to interrupt the proceedings on the pending 
bill for a moment, to ask that the House insist on its di ent to 
the amendment of the Senate to the Indian Appropriation bill and ask 
for a committee of conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] asks that 
the bill (H. R. 6900) ing ys ears for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Įńdian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with varioug Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 
with amendments by the Senate, be taken 


Mr. CASWELL of Wisconsin, and Mr. LE FEVRE of Ohio. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. ` 


Mr. LORD. I moveto strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my conviction that this proposition should be es- 
tablished, that Americans should build ships for tħeir own purposes 
and control the American carrying trade. It isa ah np to which 
not the greatest consequence seems to be attached by some members on 
the other side of this House—I hope they are not very numerous—but 
that proposition embodies a conviction of mine that Americans for 
American purposes should build ships and sail them. 

When this bill wasintroduced I was very desirous it should be amended 
and passed and that some relief should be afforded to that great interest 
now so nearly dead that it has almost ceased to breathe. But I disliked 
section 18, to the consideration of which we have now come, and I had 
the honor on Monday to propose and have printed in the RECORD an 
amendment to that section limiting it in two respects, so that it should 
not go upto large percentages in the way of drawback or toa large amount 
in the gross. I proposed an amendment that the drawback should bo 
in no instance more than 35 per cent., and that the gross amount in one 
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year should not be more than the tonnage duties collected in one 


I am very glad the committee has introduced a substitute for the 
whole section in which they have embraced the more important part 
of the amendment I proposed. But I rather regret that in the place of 
theother branchof my amendment, that the drawback should be limited 
in all cases to 35 per cent., the committee have put this limitation in 
the form of a tax on tonnage of $10 in case of sailing vessels and $25 in 
case of steam-vessels. I shall be glad to have the bill pass, and shall 
vote for it with that substitute, although it does not exactly include 
the amendment I have offered. 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. HEEBERT] said that if the reliefshould 
be restricted to the amount of tax—which, however, he placed 
over the true amount, which may be assumed to bea million and a half 
of dollars—it would be a mere telle; a mere ‘‘drop inthe bucket,” 
a mere ‘‘bubble’’ was, I think, the gentleman’s language. 

Now, I want to show to the members of the House that although it 
will be but ‘“‘a drop in the bucket,” as compared with the importance 
of the object we desire to accomplish, yet it will accomplish a great 
deal. 

The amount of aid that the proposed substitute would afford to Amer- 
ican ship-building, assuming that the tonnage tax will be $1,500,000 
per year, will appear as follows: $25 per ton on steamships will amount 
to $50,000 on each ship of 2,000 tons; and this will aid to that extent 
in the construction of thirty such ships per year, and as such ships are 

lived, this would place on theseas one hundred and fifty such ships 
in five years and three hundred in ten years. As nearly as I can ascer- 
tain, with short time for inquiry, the aid would appear to be about 20 
cent. on the whole cost, an important percentage, and one that would 

be li likely to accomplish the object to the extent indicated. 

The substitute offered by the committee proposes the amount of $10 
per ton on sailing vessels. This would afford aid to the extent of $10,000 
each to one hundred and fifty sailing vessels of 1,000 tons in each year; 
and if this assistance would be sufiicient to secure their construction 
it would, if whol ly devoted to sailing ships, put afloat 150 such ships in 
one year, and 750 in five years, and 1,500 such ships in ten years. 

So it appears that aid to the amount of the tonnage tax would be a 
long step in the direction of a re-established American marine. 

Mr, THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the proposed substitute. It is to spears after the word ‘‘year,’’ in line 
28, the following: 

And provided further, That if the fund herein apres in any one year is insuf- 
ficient to pay in om the amo c of claims caf shes tred against it, then it shall be 
peeraa e amon; ng y them in tull paymentof all claims 
against the ted States ve ar esky out oi Pfa law. 

Mr. PAGE. I willsay to thegentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. THomp- 
SoN ] that I have no objection at all to that amendment if my amend- 
ment is not sufficiently clear on that point. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. If the gentlemanacceptsmyamend- | o 
ment, that is all right. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It will defer the payment of 
these claims for a year. 

Mr. PAGE. ay it provide that these claims shall go over another 

t? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Notatall. Myamendment is in- 
tended to meet what I thought was a defect in the substitute proposed 
by the committee. If I understand the proposition of the gentloman 
from California [Mr. PAGE] this one or two millions of dollars derived 
from the tonnage tax each year is to be given as a bonus to theship-own- 
ers. My proposition is that if there are more claims under the law pre- 
ferred against the fund than it would cover in any one year, then it 
shall be prorated among the claimants. 

Mr. PAGE. I think that is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. That is fair, if we mean honestly 
by this bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is all right, I think. 

Mr. PAGE. Does itnot postpone the payment of the clajths to another 
year? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Not at all. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Why does itnot postponetheir payment? The claims 
will all have to be postponed to the end of the year in order toascertain 
ss many there may be; for you can not prorate them in any other 


wae THOMPSON, of Kentucky. None of the claims can be paid 
until they are allowed. Certainly the Secretary of the Treasury would 
not pay all the money to the first claimants and leave the other claim- 
ants to receive nothing. It is but fair and right toward the claimants 
themselves. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Why not postpone them to the end of the year, in 
order to ascertain what the aggregate will be? 

Mr. ROBESON. Nobody objects to that. 


Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. There is no objection to that. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. It limits the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment simply to the distribution of this fund among the claimants. 
That is accepted by the gentleman from California, I understand. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not accept the amendment 
unless he modifies his own substitute so as to include it. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir. But I rise more particularly for the pur- 
pose of asking the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DixcLEy] what ho 
intends to include in his ition. ‘That proposition goes on to pro- 
vide that this drawback shall be allowed on American material used in. 
the construction and equipment of the engines, boilers, attach- 
ments, and other appurtenances of such vessels, including repairs, re- 
fitting, and supplies. Now, do I understand “‘supplies’* to mean the 
food that may be taken on board the vessel? 

Mr. ROBESON. It means naval supplies, which is a technical term 
and applies only to the things necessary for the construction and fitting 
of the ship, such as marline-spikes, spars, rigging, &c. 

Mr. CRAPO. It refers to naval stores. 

Mr. NEILL. Which includes nothing except what enters into the 
construction of the vessel. 

Mr. BAYNE. Itdoes not sayso. In my judgment the term ‘‘sup- 
plies’? is broad enough to include all supplies taken upon the vessel to 
provide the passengers with what they may eat and drink; and, if so,. 
there must be a drawback on the champagne which they drink. 

Mr. ROBESON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then "this must haye some technical meaning. 

Mr. PAGE. And the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON]; 
has just explained the technical meaning. 

Mr. BAYNE. Thatis hardly an peep N Theterm ‘‘supplies’” 
of a vessel includes everything necessary to fit that vessel for the voyage.. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. BAYNE. If it includes the food and liquors which are to be- 
supplied to the passengers, then let us understand it in that way. 

Mr. PAGE. ‘That was not the intention, and we have no objection. 
to an amendment to make it clearer on that point. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then I move to amend by inserting after the word: 
“‘supplies’’ the words “‘nsed in the construction of said vessel.’’ 

Mr. O’NEILL. In the construction or repair. 

Mr. BAYNE.. In the construction or repair of said vessel. 

Mr. NEILL. Putin these words ‘‘ supplies which enter into the 
construction, refitting, or repair,” then it will be all right. 

Mr. BAYNE. Imove to insert the words ‘‘ forconstruction, refitting, 

or repair, 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. That is not in orderat present, for 

my amendment is is pending. 

Mr. BAYN wih I understood that the amendment of the gentleman. 
from Kentu as accepted and had become a part of the substitute. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentu Then I am to understand that the 
none from California [Mr. PAGE] accepts the amendment I have 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California modify his 
proposed substitute so as to include the language of the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kentucky ? 

Mr. PAGE. Ido. I incorporate it as a part of my amendment, 

Mr. O'NEILL. I hope the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBE- 
sox] will explain to the House what ‘‘supplies”’ technically are. Of 
course he understands this question. 

Mr. BAYNE. Upon thes ion of a member of the committee, I 
move to amend the proposed substitute by striking out the word “‘sup- 
plies.’’ This word, in my judgment and in the view of others, would 
include other thi than those that go into the construction or repair 
of aship. I wish to make it perfectly clear by the language of this 
section that the drawback is to be allowed only with reference to those 
things that enter into the construction or repair of a ship. 

Mr. CRAPO. I fear that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] goes further than he intends. Under the 
word ‘‘sup; ?? would be included, I think, certain articles for the 
running of the vessel. For instance, paints for repainting the vessel 
during the voyage, surplus co , certain chains, and other apparatus 
which might not perhaps be included in the term ‘‘ equipment,” be- 
cause these things are used cae up the vessel sah pipe Se voyage. 
Sometimes we use the term ‘‘ stores.’? e gentleman from 
Pennsylvania certainly does not mean to exclude oak things as I have 
mentioned; he merely seeks to exclude provisions. If the language of 
the section be modified so as to read ‘‘supplies which are used in the 
construction or repair of a vessel,” we shall accomplish all that the gen- 
tleman desires. 

Mr. BAYNE. Does the gentleman wish to complicate the transac- 
tions between the owners or builders of a vessel and the Government 
by considerations with reference to all these trifling matters which he 
has enumerated? Let this bill cover the important things which enter 
into the construction of a ship; but the transactions between ship-own- 
ersand the Government should not be complicated by this array of little 
details. Itseems to me best that the question should be relieved of all 

embarrassments of this kind which might open a gateway for the per- 
petration of frauds upon the Government. If we embrace only those 
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things actually and constantly used in the construction of a ship, an 
inspector, acting under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
, could see that no fraud was perpetrated. 
. Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to correct an erroneous 
impression that my colleague [Mr. BAYNE] has on this subject. The 
of the Treasury, or those who have charge of the navigation 
division of the ent, will understand thoroughly the 
meaning of the word “‘supplies,’’ just as they understand the meaning 
of ‘* provisions” or ‘‘ship’s stores.” The ‘‘supplies’’ of aship are what 
the ship-builder or the ship-owner would purchase of those carrying on 
what is called the ship-chandlery business. They would not go to a gro- 
cer to get ship’s “supplies.” ‘This is a well understood term in ship- 
building. Hence I am afraid the amendment of my colleague striking 
out the word ‘‘supplies’’ would embarrass those who are to construe 
this act. 

A few moments ago I called upon my friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
ROBESON] to explain this term, because I knew he well understood the 
interpretation to be given to terms of this kind. There are ship’s sup- 
plies, ship’s provisions, and ship’s stores. 

Mr. ROBESON. Does the gentleman want me to state what the 
word ‘‘supplies’’ means? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBESON. A ship at sea can not buy anything necessary for 
the repair of her masts, her cordage, her sails, or anything else neces- 
sary to carry on her voyage. Hence when she embarks upon a voyage 
she must carry with her sometimes one set, sometimes a double set of 
such And when a contract is made for building a ship the ship- 
builder understands that those supplies are included, and the ship is 
delivered with its extra spars, its double suit of sails, its extra cordage, 
and everything of that kind, just as when you contract for the building 
of a house the builder furnishes locks and keys. 

The word ‘‘supplies’? does not mean provisions in any sense. It 
means only those things which are necessary to the full equipment, the 
actual running of the ship while she is on the broad ocean and away 
from her sources of supply. The term has a technical meaning which 
the officers of the Treasury Department, in making regulations, thor- 
oughly understand. 

The SPEAKER. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry— 
whether the text of the bill is now subject to amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Then, Mr. Speaker, I propose to 
amend by inserting after the word ‘‘ vessel,” in the first line, the words 
“on river or sea;’? by inserting in the second line, after the word 
“equipped,” the words ‘‘as a common carrier; ” and by striking outall 
after “United States,” in the third line, to and including ‘‘ United 

”? in the fifth line. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman had better write out his amend- 
ment and present it to the House and have it read from the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois. I understand the Chair has decided 
that the original text of the bill is open to amenfiment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairstated that the text of the bill which is 
proposed to be stricken out is subject to amendment before a vote is 
taken on the motion to strike out. But the Chair thinks the gentleman 
had better submit his amendment in writing and have it read from the 
Clerk’s desk, so it may be definitely understood what it is before he 

to debate it. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I do not propose to make a speech. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Indiana, 
but the Chair can only answer one gentleman at a time. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I insist on my right to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The pror enm from Indiana stated that he desired 
to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. And sodo I. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has twice answered the gentleman from 
Tllinois that the text of the bill which is proposed to be stricken out is 
amendable. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. But the gentleman from Illinois is 
not satisfied with the answer of the Chair, and he has a right to make 
a suggestion which may change the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make it fn the nature of a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I do, sir. 

The SPEAKER. State it, then. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I asked first whether the original 
text was subject to amendment, and the Chair replied that it was. I 
then read the amendment which I propose to make to the original text. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I then offer the amendment, if that is 
parliamentary. : 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair thinks the gentleman from Indiana, 
rising to a parliamen inquiry, is entitled to be heard. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. When the Chair decided that the 


original text was subject to amendment, and the Chair. zed me 
as entitled to the floor, I certainly had the right to offer that amend- 
ment. I might read itmyself or send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read, 
just as I chose. : 

The SEPAK ER -The menaa is entitled to the floor to offer an 
amendment, but still another eman rising to a parliamentary in- 
Guity is cntldod tS he bean. zR = af 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I willyield the floor, of course, to t= 
gentleman from Indiana to make his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw my request to make a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois. The amendment I offer totheoriginal 
text is, afterthe word ‘‘vessel,’’ in section 18, to insert ‘‘on rivers and 
seas,” and after the word “‘eqnipped,’’ in the second line, ‘‘ascommon 
carriers.’ 

The SPEAKER. What section? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. In the eighteenth section, which I 
believe is the section under consideration. 

Mr. PAGE. There is a substitute for that pending. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I know that, and the original text of 
the bill can be perfected before a vote is taken on that substitute. 

The SPEAKER. That is so. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. And further I move to strike out all 
after the words ‘‘ United States,”’ in the third line, down to the same 
words in the fifth line. My object is to bring—— 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair desires first to have the amendment read. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Iunderstand weare acting on the substitute moved 
by the committee. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Yes, my friend, but we have the 
right to perfect the text on the motion to strike out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Ilinois has 
the wrong bill. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Ifso itisnot my fault, but I believe 
I have the right bill. 

Mr. SPARKS. My colleague has the right bill and is stating his 
amendment correctly. oes 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. My object is to bring the service of 
our rivers and inland seas within the purview of this section and the 
legislation proposed in this bill. In behalfof the steamboats employed 
in the navigation of the Mississippi and other rivers of the West, I wish 
them to have the same rebate or drawback allowed to ships engaged in 
foreign commerce or in the coastwise trade. 

I have had no desire to enter into any discussion of this measure, be- 
eause these are matters with which I am not altogether familiar. I do 
not know the difference—I could not tell if I were on a ship whether 
I was before the mastor behind it. [Laughter.] We havesteambcats 
in our country and we are interested in the question of rebate or return 
of duties imposed upon materials used in their construction. I wish 
to save them from taxation, like those engaged in the foreign and coast- 
wise trade. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have been involuntarily drawn into the consid- 
eration of this question. I can not vote for the bill, and will not vote 
for it. There are many very monstrous propositions contained in it in 
my judgment. I have been drawn into the discussion, as I have said, 
involuntarily. My colleague from Illinois and the gentleman from 
Georgia have asserted propositions the most extravagant that have ever 
been presented to this country. The proposition of my colleague was 
that the States could destroy the commerce, protected by the Constitution 
of the United States, by taxation. Thegentleman from Georgia thinks 
that all questions of commerce are committed to the Federal Govern- 
ment. He talked of interstate commerce. Why, is there a man on this 
floor who has read the history of the Constitution of the country that 
does not know that the very object of the convention that framed this 
Constitution was to do away with just such questions? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I desire to ask whether the substitute now pend- 
ing is still open to amendment ? 

The SPEAKER. The substitute is open to amendment, but there is 
a pending amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Cannot another be pending? 

The SPEAKER. Until the amendment which is pending isdispesed 
of no other would be in order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I rise simply to oppose the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Illinois. In a single word, that 
amendment proposes to extend this drawback section, proposed in this 
bill, to coastwise as well as foreign trade. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. To river trade. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, that is the same thing. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. No, not altogether. The amend- 
ment refers to river trade. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It will be understood by the Houses that the coast- 
wise trade and the foreign trade of this country stand on very different 
bases. The coastwise trade isa protected tmde already. It is restricted 
entirely to American vessels, and needs no further drawbacks or pro- 
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tection or care from the Government. Its very position gives it ample 
ion. Itstands the same as every other domestic industry. But 
the foreign trade, carried on on the ocean in competition with the ves- 
sels of the world, is on an unprotected basis, and that is where we are 
directing our attention. The gentleman must see that there isa marked 
difference between the two. Hence this amendment is not based upon 
the principle on which the bill has beem framed by the committee. I 
shes Siok tare Rass Cie NIRE AONT tie SANIA, 
Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr, Speaker, my amendment does not apply, as the gentleman from 
Maine has supposed it does, to the ise trade alone. The section 
of the bill is not intended to apply to it. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the coastwise trade and the navigation of our western rivers. 
‘There are many things which enter into the construction of a steamboat 
lying upon our western rivers upon which high tariff duties are col- 
ected, and I propose simply by this amendment—and if I am wrong in 


that I would like the tleman to correct me—I propose simply to 
exempt them and give them the same privilege of drawback that the 
coastwise trade every other trade under the provisions of this sec- 


tion is given. 

Now, as I have said, I may be wrong in this. I do not profess to be 
familiar with these things; but that is the subject of my amendment 
and the object I design to accomplish. It relieves the Western ship- 
owners of the payment of duty on material which enters into the eon- 
struction of the craft which they employ in navigating those Western 
rivers. 

Iam perfectly willing to admit that some encouragement should be 
offered to the commerce of the country and to the ship-builders. Iam 
perfectly willing, and I take this opportunity to express my views upon 
the subject, to admit that I would be glad to see our registry laws re- 
pealed. I should be glad tosee every American citizen permitted to go 
and buy his ship wherever he pleases, and run it under the regulations 
of this country protected by our laws. But I am unwilling to grant a 
bounty to the ships which ply on the Atlantic or on any other ocean and 
subject the lesser craft of my own section of the country to the payment 
of duties upon the same materials which they use and on which these 

crafts are permitted to receive a drawback. > 

Therefore I have offered the amendment, and if my time permitted 
I should be glad to express more fully my views upon the ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER, Doesthe gentleman withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment? y 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois. I do. 

Mr. CANDLER addressed the Chair. } 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentlemam desire to be heard in opposi- 
fion to the pending amendment? 

Mr. CANDLER. I wish to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Unless it is an amendment to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois it would not now be in order. The ques- 
tion is upon ing to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, 
which the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ ”’ in line 1 of section 18, insert the words "on river or 
sea;” after the word “United States," in line 2, insert “as a common carrier;” 
and'strike out lines 3 and 4 and including the words “ United States” in line 5; 
go that the section will read as follows: 

“Sego, 18, That when any vessel on riveror sea, whether steam or sail, shall be 
constructed and equi: in the United States as a common carrier, the owner 
or owners of such vessel shall be entitled to receive and collect from the United 
States the drawback,” &e. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Nlinois. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 12, noes 53. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. No quorum has voted. Understand- 
ing, however, that there will be a motion to sirike out this entire sec- 
tion, I will not insist upon the point. 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANDLER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk 
as an amendment to the substitute for the eighteenth section. 

The SPEAKER. One amendment is already pending. Therefore 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts is not now in order. 

Mr. CANDLER. should like to inquire what amendment is 


pending ? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
moves to strike ont of the substitute proposed by the gentleman from 
California the words ‘‘and supplies” wherever they appear. The ques- 
tion is now on agreeing to that amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CANDLER. I now offer as an amendment to the substitute for 
the eighteenth section what I have sent to the desk as an addition to 
the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


That from and after the lst day of April, 1888, any citizen orcitizens of the United 
States may purchase the whole of any steam or sail vessel constructed mainly of 
steel or iron, no matter where said vease! may have been built, whether within the 
United States or in a foreign country, or whether said vessel may bave been 
owned in whole or in yeah ie alien or aliens; and said vessel shall be regis- 
tered free of duty as to her bull. appliances, outfit, and equi t (incl ud- 
ing boilers, engines, and X a steam-vemel), as a vessel of tho United 


paies by the collector in any port of entry of tho United States to whom ap- 
pli for such registry may be made by said citizen or citizens, in the same 
manner as though said vessel had been built in the United States: 

however, That this law shall apply onl to vosnats of more Dan 1300 tone Topito 
to be employed in the foreign carrying trade exclusively, and not in the coast- 
wise , excepting between ports on the Atlantic and ports on the Pacific 


Mr. CANDLER. Ibring now this amendment which was as- 
cepted by the gentleman from 


New York [Mr. Cox] as an amendment 
to his amendment. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I did not accept it except as an additional 
section where my amendment applied. I offered my amendment as a 
separate section. 

Mr. CANDLER. I offer it now as an amendment to this section. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I might not have accepted it as an amend- 
ment to this section. As an additional section it is a sugar-coating for 
the substitute. 

Mr. CANDLER. There are members of this House that are op- 
posed to subsidies; and we have listened to a strong speech on that side 
of the question here to-day. There are members of this House that are 

to free ships. But I believe the majority of the members of 
this House desire to improve and to increase the foreign carrying trade 
of the United States.. I believe if they will remember the tax imposed 
by the present tariff; if they will remember that our share of the for- 
eign carrying trade has declined so that we now have only 15 per cent. 
of it; if they will remember the speech of the gentleman from Kansas 
this morning, when he indicated that the Government of the United 
States had committed a great error in not suspending the navigation 
laws on a particular occasion a few years ago; if they will remember 
that it is a general sentiment, and I believe the desire of the American 
people, that the flag of the United States should not disappear from the 
ocean but that it should resume the place it occupied for so many years; 
if they will remember these things I believe we can get some practical 
legislation to lead us out of the difficulty. If we do not propose to do 
something now when we have but 15 per cent. of the foreign carrying 
trade, it seems to me there never will be a time when we can consider 
or take action on this subject. 

In the section as it will stand with my amendment you give to the 
American ship-builder a bounty which enables him to build a ship juss 
as Cheaply as a foreigner. If labor is cheaper abroad than het do 
not enter into percentages—you propose to tax the American people to 
place our ship-builders on an equality with foreigners. 

Now, I say that if that is a fair proposition to present to the people 
it is also a fair proposition to present for the ship-buying and ship- 
owning classes that you should give them an opportunity to enter inte 
the great markets of the world to buy ships in competition if necessary. 
I admit the importance and am in favor of both those propositions, and 
I wish to make this p: ition in connection with the other, for the 
first submitted here to givesimply a rebate or drawback on ships built 
De will do very little to increase the carrying trade of the United 

tates. 

Mr. BERRY. Assuming that the free-ship proposition is proper, why 
not extend it to ships of less burden than 1,500 ona? p 

Mr. CANDLER. The reason I did not do that was because I did not 
wish to interfere with the coastwise trade or to interfere with shipsthat 
are owned in this country of a smaller size than 1,500 tons by the cifi- 
zens of this country at this time. 

Mr. BERRY. They are restricted to the foreign trade. It would 
not interfere with the coastwise trade. 

Mr. CANDLER. That is very true; but many of those small vessels 
owned by American citizens are now engaged in foreign trade with Cuba, 
South America, and other countries, I wish to restrict this provision 
to foreign trade so as to meet the objections made by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY]; because when they claim that in admitting free ships we 
are attacking American labor I wish them to remember we have a very 
small number of ships en in the foreign carrying trade to-day, and 
you do not interfere with the 3,000,000 of tons engaged in the coast- 
wise trade. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. CANNON. I take the floor and yield my time to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to say this is the amendment the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] offered to my amend- 
ment, and the gentleman undertakes now to offer it in his own right, 
in order to strengthen this substitute. 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes, sir; I mean to be fair to ship-builders, ship- 
owners, and ship-buyers. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). The 


time of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] having ex- 
pired the floor was taken by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], 
who yielded his time to that gentleman. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CANDLER] is entitled tothe floor. 

Mr. CANDLER. I trust that those who oppose the subsidy clause 
and those who favor the free-ship clause will appreciate the fairness of 
the proposition which I now make, to unite them together. 
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I undertake to say that if the ship-builders of this country, when we 
tax the people in order to give them their material and labor at the 
same price that foreign builders en in the same business have to 
pay for it, can not then build ships in competition with foreigners they 
must find out some improvements and some new inventions which will 
enable them todo so. Further than that our people can net go. 

I will make no invidious distinctions or reflections, but I will say that 
whenever you discuss the changing of our laws in regard to these mat- 
ters you will find a few representatives ofa single class who come here 
with their influence and their strength, while the people are unheard in 
this House or in the committee-rooms about the House. It would be 
well for us sometimes when we are called upon to legislate, particularly 
when we are asked to give bounties and extend special and almost un- 
precedented favors, to consider that the rights of the many should be 
borne in mind by us as well the advantages for the few. 

We must not forget that under a republican form of government, 
while individual interest is one of the strongest incentives to actions, 
individual skill and individual enterprise are the surest and the safest 

ides to success. I say that if this bill passes without the clause for 

shipping, ship-building, particularly the building of iron steamers, 
will fall into the hands of a special class for a long time. 

Now, if we place all on the same footing, by paying out of our own 
pocket the difference in the cost of material and labor between them and 
foreigners in the same business, then they ought to have the 
courage of American citizens, who generally claim that we can compete 
with the world on equal terms. ere are very few branches of busi- 
ness, if the Government would agree to pay to those engaged in them 
the cost for them to manufacture over and above the cost to the for- 

i ere are very few enterprising men in business that would not 
at once take up the challenge and say that with our skill and our enter- 
prise and our workmen we will meet the world. 

I would go further in regard tothis matter. I wish tosay to gentle- 
men from the South and the West who oppose subsidies which they 
think are in the interest of the East, inthe interest of those who are on 
the shores of the Atlantic, we have no selfish interest in this matter. 
The portions of the country most interested in the subject of our carry- 
ing trade are the West and the South, the great producing and growing 
porom of the country. Three-fourths of all our foreign trade consists 

the carrying of our produce abroad and the importation into this 
country of the heavier articles that enter into the prime necessities of 
life. i 


You gentlemen are interested to have at the lowest price the trans- 
portation which carries your articles of produce abroad. Theimmense 
territories of the West and the great producing portions of the South, 
the grain and the cotton fields, are interested in the low price of trans- 

ion. 

And I wish to add one word more. It is not in the interest of New 
England alone that I am speaking to-day. It is for the interest of the 
country, the whole country, that I advocate the improvement of our 
foreign carrying trade under the American flag. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate upon the pending amendment 
has been exhausted. 

Mr. SPARKS. I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Thatisnotinorderatthistime. There 
is a substitute and an amendment tothatsubstitute. If there 
is no objection, the amendment to the substitute can be withdrawn, and 
the gentleman can renew it. ` 

Mr. SPARKS. Iwill renew it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. CANDLER] withdraw his amendment, to be renewed by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPARKS]? 

Mr. CANDLER. I desire asingle moment more to conclude the argu- 
ment I was 

Mr. SPARKS. I desire to inqnire if the gentleman can offer an amend- 
ment and support it and nobody can be heard in opposition to it? 

Mr. CRAPO. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague [Mr. 
CANDLER] be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. CANDLER. I certainly hope the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPARKS] will have an opportunity to reply. This is an important 

nestion. 
s The SPEAKER pro tempore. One moment; the Chair will have no 
difficulty about the matter. The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
CANDLER] asks for two or three minutes more to finish his remarks. 

Mr. SPARKS. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER protempore. If there be no objection, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will proceed, not to exceed three minutes. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

Mr. CANDLER. I wasreferring to the interest of the South and the 
West in this question. You from that section export the greatest 
amount; it is your produce that goes across the sea. To-day 85 per 
cent. of our foreign commerce is freighted under the British or foreign 


nder our present law if there should be a war in Ei 
when the Franco-German war occurred, ourcitizens would 


, as it was 
prevented 


from going to any foreign country to purchase vessels to carry your 


grain and your produce across the seas. Questions of increased insur- 
ance, delays, or risks, would have their influence upon the producing 
classes of this country more than upon any other. 

I say that as a commercial question it is not prudent or a vise na- 


tional poliey for this great and magnificent Republic to permit 85 per 
cent. of her produce and imports to be carried under a foreign flag, sub- 
ject to all the complications that may befall it. 

But there isone thing more I wish tosay. There isan exaggerated or 
mistaken sentiment in regard to building all our own ships. When we 
are asked to aid our citizens in that and we can not do the best 
thing, must lose our commerce to pursue a certain policy, then it is 
the part of wisdom and good judgment to do the best we can. 

Belore the war of 1812 with England we built a noble frigate, the Con- 
stitution, in Massachusetts. We hewed the timber for her caken kecl 
and cut the planks and spars on the banksof the Merrimac. We made 
her gun-carriages and her rigging and her sails in the old port of Boston, 
where her lines were laid. But when we made up her armament we 
took the best that could be had. She went out upon the ocean to 
win victories t! gave undying fame to the American Navy. It did 
not matter, sir, it did not lessen her fame, when she captured the ships 
of the enemy, or the thunder of her guns was heard in the British Chan- 
nel almost at the gates of London, that yay cannon bore the mark of 
George the King. It was the inspiration of the flag, the ability, the 
skill, the courage in the hearts of American officers and seamen that 
won those victories. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER. Debate is exhausted. Does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] withdraw his amendment? i 

Mr. CANDLER. I wish no misunderstanding. I will withdraw my 
amendment if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPARKS] will renew it. 

Mr. SPARKS. I will arrange that the gentleman 1 have it re- 
newed, or I will renew it myself, in order that I may have the oppor- 
tunity to offer the remarks which I now propose to submit. 

Mr. Speaker, the eighteenth section of this bill provides for asubsidy— 
substantially and solely a subsidy or bounty out of the National Treas- 
ury to these ship-builders or ship-owners, one or the other or both. It 
is admitted by its friends to do so. I, sir, am heartily opposed to all 
legislative subsidies. The gentleman from California [ Mr. PAGE] who 
has charge of the bill, in order to make the proposition more palatable 
to the House, has proposed a substitute for this section; still, however, 
retaining in it all of the substantial elements of its subsidy or bount; 
provisions. And now the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER 
pro; poas Se ees to the ne pase We free-ship’’ proposition 
whi ily approve if presented as an a separate proposi- 
tion, and one which my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] hake Aap 
proposed as an additional section, if Iam not mistaken. Am I right? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPARKS. My friend from New York answers that he has al- 
ready pro this identical amendment or the substance of it as an 
additi section. Now, why is it hitched on here as an amendment 
to this substitute, unless it be that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
interposes its real merits as a sugar-coated auxiliary to aid in forcing 
through the House the substitute of the gentleman from California, who 
has himself by it endeavored to further sugar-coat the plain, naked, 
bald proposition of legislative subsidy contained in the original section? 

Sir, the people of this country are not unacquainted with subsidies. 
They have heard of them and deluged by them for many years. 
Subsidies in lands, in bonds, and in money for various projects, such as 
steamship corporations, railroad companies, &e. But in 1874 the peo- 
ple who are yet, thank God, our masters (for members of Congress are 
but their representatives and servants) unmistakably by their voice at 
the polls condemned this whole subsidy business. 

In the elections ef that year it will be remembered there was no 
proposition so prominently before the people as this question of subsi- 
dies; and while the Republican party at that time had in this Heuse a 
majority of much more than two-thirds, yet the result of that election 
was such that the Democrats in the next Congress (the Forty-fourth) 
took control of the House with nearly the same majority as that pos- 
sessed by the Republicans in the preceding Congress. And in obedi- 
ence to the public sentimez# on this question one of the first proposi- 
tions submitted in that Congress at the very beginning of its first ses- 
sion was a resolution offered by my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] 
to the following effect: 


That in the judgment of this House, in the present condition of the financial 
affairs of the Government, no subsidies in money, bonds, public lands, indorse- 
ments, or by pledge of the public credit, should be granted by Congress to as- 
sociations oroorporitons engaged or proposing to engage in public or private 
enterprises ; thet all appropriations from the public Treasury ought to be 
limited at this time to such amounts only as shall be imperatively demanded by 
the public service. 


That resolution, sir, passed the House by an almost unanimous vote. 
In the next Congress tthe Forty-fifth), at an early date of its first ses- 
sion, the same proposition, eliminated of the words “in the present 
condition of the financial affairs of the Government,’’ leaving the naked 
proposition of opposition to subsidies, by a resolution drawn by myself 


; ’ | 
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thongh offered by another, was, under of the 
by an overwhelming majority. 


adopted by a similar vote at 


adopted 
A similar resolution was offered and 
e first session of the Forty-sixth 

according to my recollection, though as to that ee a am not 


certain, and have not had time to examine the records. Demo- 
cratic majority of this House in those three Congresses, understanding 
this to have been a vital issue in the elections which gave them the 

wer here for those six years, declared to the people when they came 
into and during their continuance in control that these subsidies and 
boanties from the nation’s Treasury in aid of pet enterprises should 
cease. They kept their pledge and made good their declarations. 

But by the elections of 1880 the Republican party succeeded in ob- 
taining a majority, and came into power and the control of this the 


Forty-seventh Congress. And, sir, they are now signalizing their tri- 
umph at that election by this odious, discriminating legislation which 
again brings to the front these subsidies. I warn this ablican ma- 


jority to beware of acoming day of accounting. Itseems thatthe “ tidal 
wave” of e fean indignation which has just swept over you has not 
quite subdued your arrogance nor sobered your frenzy. Look out for 
the deluge in the coming future. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROBESON. I believe it is admitted, Mr. Speaker, that the 
American carrying trade must have some support or it will die. If 
we propose to support it by giving it, as I said yesterday, a drawback 
on the value of the material and limiting the amount of that drawback 
to the to: tax, nearly 90 per cent. of which is paid by foreign ship- 
owners, gentlemen on the other side propose in one breath to repeal the 
tonnage tax, to take it out of the Treasury, and in the next breath they 
9) our leaving it in, but applying it to establish American shipping. 

en we are met with another specious proposition—that we shall 
couple with this legislation a provision for free ships, ships built upon 
the Clyde. Why, gentlemen, there is no use of a drawback on mate- 
rials if you are going to have the materials worked up abroad into 
ships brought here free. 

The eighteenth section gives a drawback on materials only. But re- 
member that 95 per cent. of the value of an iron ship is labor. What 
protects that? With one hand you give a drawback on the iron in its 
crude form that is put into the ship, and with the other you strike 
down American labor which is to build the ship, and you destroy all 
ship-building here by bringing in free the products of the ship-yards 
of the Tyne and the Clyde. 

All we ask here is that you will make an honest endeavor, a real 
endeavor to rehabilitate American eommerce, to build up ship-build- 
ing, to give us some status—not give usa poor drawback with one 
hand and with the other strike down the protection we have. 

Gentlemen on the other side have made appeals to certainideas. Let 
me read extracts from speeches made by gentlemen who represented the 
same ideas in other daysand who rose to the height of a national ques- 
tion when it was a national question. I desire to read from what Mr. 
Polk said on thissuhject. I would not venture to say it myself to-day. 
He was an able man, and knew what he was speaking of: 

It is strange, sir, that men who are med to embody the wisdom of the 

should have to be reminded that they are ponte ie to British power, that 

they are forgetting American interest, and losing sightof that greatness and 

grandeur which attaches to this American Government, I stand upon the floor 

of the American and find men who are willing to measure our great- 

ness by the circumference ofa dollar—a dollar, sir—measure American rity, 

ess, by a round dollar, and thus pander to British Kitose A 

t knee and say to the power that assailed us at Lexington, that 

from Bunker Hill, that fought us upon seas and land in 1812, 

that has been jealous of our prosperity aud greatness eversince, ‘Good mother, 
won't you carry our mails for us?” 

[Applause.] — 

I do not say this; it is Mr. Polk: 

Why, sir, I scorn, I despise this anti-American feeling and sentiment. The 
men who stand battling upon these ples are behind the age. T are be- 
hind the progress of their country, they know nothing of its power or its influ- 
ence and are con! g to a co of foreign policy designed to over- 
slaugh us. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. PAGE. I will take the floor and yield my time to the gentle- 
eM HAMMOND, of Le 

r. ND, of Georgia. t me ask a fle question. 

Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. ere 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Wasthat President Polk or Congress- 
man Polk, a different man? 

Mr. ROBESON. The same man, James K. Polk. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Will you give us the date? 

Mr. ROBESON. I will some other time. : 

I will next quote from Mr. Bayard, Senator Bayard, the father of the 
Senator BAYARD of the present day, Mr. James A. Bayard, whom some 
of you knew: 

Tam willin trust American skill and industry in com: n 

le on the lobe. when they stand nation to nation, ei magae aaen hee 

erence. But if the treasury of a foreign nation is poured into the lap of indi- 
viduals for the purpose of destroying the interests of my country, or for building 
Sp a commercial marine at the expense of the commerce and prosperity of the 


ited States, I, for one, will count no costin countervailing such governmental 
action on the part of Great Britain or any foreign power. = 


I would like to read an extract from Mr. Jefferson, whom gentlemen 
at least will accept as an authority: 
If particular nations grasp at undue shares (of commerce or okra and 
more especially if they seize on the means of the United States to con (heer 
into aliment for their own strength, and withdraw them entirely from the sup- 
port of those to whom they belong, defensive and protecting measures become 
necessary on the partof the nation whose marine resources are thus invaded, or 
it will be disarmed of its defense, its productions— 


Gentlemen of the West, remember that— 


will be at the mercy of the nation which has possessed itself eroina ot the 
means of carrying them, and its politics may be influenced by those who com- 
mand it commerce, 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Will my friend from New Jersey 
inform us what pamphlet he is reading from? 

Mr. ROBESON. Iam reading from the collected works of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and from his famous report on commerce. The whole of it is 
to be found spread on the testimony taken in this investigation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. As prepared by John Roach? 

Mr. ROBESON. Ido not know whether it was prepared by John 
Roach or not. I read it as a notice to the American people, and as an 
admonition tomembers of the American Congress who on the one hand 
profess Jeffersonian principles and on the other strike down interests of 
which he was the great and accepted champion. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Will the gentleman say that it is 
not John Roach’s pamphlet? 

Mr. ROBESON. It may have been printed by the committee; it 
may have been presented by John Roach; but it was the language of 
Thomas Jefferson that I cited. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, and Mr. HEWITT, of New York, rose. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from New York of the select com- 
mittee is recognized. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will my colleague yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly; I only want half a minute of 
my time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentlemen from New York yield to me for 
a moment in order to offer an amengment? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have yielded the time to my colleague. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the pro forma amendment 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I renewit. 

Mr. Speaker, greatly to my regret I have been unable to take any 
part in this discussion, and my physical condition admonishes me that 
I should not attempt to open my lips upon this subject at this stage of 
the debate. But I am unwilling, representing as I do in part the great- 
est commercial city of this continent, that this proposition should be 

and pressed here for bounties, under the delusive name of ‘‘draw- 
» in behalf of my constituents, who would reject them with 
scorn, and would feel that the offer of money from the public 
at the expense of the tax-payers of this country for the benefit of their 
private business, or private business of any kind or anywhere, was an 
insult to their intelligence and to their integrity. 

The gentleman from New Jersey has seen fit to quote upon this floor 
thed tion of certain Democratic statesmen. The quotations which 
he made were all taken from the pamphlet of Mr. John Roach, and I 
followed him with the pamphlet in my hand, word for word, as he read 
the extracts to this House. Now, if Mr. John Roach is authority for 
the advocates of this bill and one upon whom they rely for its passage, ' 
then Mr. John Roach is also good authority for those who oppose this 
section and oppose all attempts to take money from the Treasury to build 
up a private or individual business. He is good authority against the 
provisions of this eighteenth section. The object of this section, as we 
are told, is to establish American ship-building upon a firm foundation 
first, and, secondly, to give us the trade. Whatdoes Mr. John 
Roach tell this committee in the report which they have brought before 
this House? On page 114 Mr. John Roach speaks as follows: 

With 

and Pan E Bingse er p arai aape cine wilk ET PNT A A der to 
construct his ship for money. It is really in such a case in reduction of the 
cost of the ship, or at any rate an elementof certain profit. Such being the case, 
what is to prevent a builder after his bounty has been paid from selling the ves- 
sel to a foreign owner, thus pat his cheap ship in competition with such of 
our vessels as were built earlier. „if bounty should be paid to the builder 
and the ship should be sold to a fore owner or lost, the bounty would be lost 
and the country would be in no respect the gainer, except in the profits of labor 
in herconstruction. On the other hand, the bounty should be given to the owner 
of the vessel— 

The pending substitute provides that it shall be paid to the *‘ owner,” 
but does not prohibit him from selling the vessel— 
and be only given to him while he is running her im the foreign trade. In that 
case if he should sell the ship, or if he should withdraw her from that trade, or 
if she should be lost, the bounty ceases, In other words, no bounty should be 
paid unless for that service which will be of benefit to the country at 

Now, then, the committee bring in a bill which provides that a bounty 
shall be given which Mr. Roach says should not be given for reasons 
that are absolutely conclusive. And he says in another place that it 
would be absolutely impossible to run the ship under the American 
flag unless subsidies were granted in addition to the bounty for con- 
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straction which he says, and has repeatedly said, is not needed and 
should not be given. He does not want any bounty for building the 
ship, but he does want it for running it after it is built. This bill 
therefore offers a bonus which may be useful and profitable to men who 
build ships for sale, but does nothing for those who want to run ships 
for profit in the foreign trade. 

So that, Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with this proposition to take 
money from the Treasury for the purpose of building up American ship- 
ping, when we are told by the test advocate of American shipping 
that it will failof its object, and thatadditional subsidies must be paid 
out of the Treasury to make up the difference between the costeof run- 
ning the foreign built and the American subsidized ship. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PAGE. Let me ask the gentleman from New York a question 
before he takes his seat. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Iask unanimous consent of the House 
to make one statement. I desire to state that my colleague from New 
York yielded me a portion of his time with the express understanding 
that a half-minute of it was to be reserved to him. In the heat of the 
discussion I forgot all about that part of the agreement, and it seems 
consumed the whole time. I now ask unanimous consent that he may 
be permitted to have the time of which I have deprived him. 

Mr. PAGE. He can have the time, of course. But I want to ask 
the gentleman from New York before he takes his seat one question: 
If the chamber of commerce of the city of New York, composed of mer- 
chants and business men of that city, did not favor this proposition of 
the committee? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I am perfectly willing to answer that 
question. The chamber of commerce of New York city have had a 
meeting, at which resolutions have been adopted in favor of the bill re- 
ported by this committee. But let me say further, that at this meet- 
ing there was no discussion upon the proposition to take subsidies from 
the Treasury—to take money from the Treasury—for bounties, and if it 
had been discussed it would have been instantly and indignantly voted 
down by that chamber of commerce, as a proposition unworthy of con- 
sideration by such a body. 

What the merchants of New York want is freedom to do business, 
and relief from obstructive legislation. They want the right, which 
every human being who is not an American citizen has, to trade to and 
from the port of New York in ships whether built on this continent or 
in Europe. In other words, they want free ships and not bounties; 
they want the right to get free access to the markets of the world, and 
not to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. PAGE. They approve the bill of the committee without reserva- 
tion, which contains that section. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to aparliamentary inquiry. Is not the orig- 
inal text of this eighteenth section subject to amendment? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair has so decided. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman can not rise for the purpose of mak- 
ing a parliamentary inquiry and in that manner get the floor to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from New York yielded for that 
purpose, as I understood. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentleman to 
yield, and his time has been exhausted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Did not thegentleman from New York yield to me? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The “gentleman from New York” has 
not had the opportunity to yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Did not the gentleman from New York get unani- 
mors consent to take the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] 
asks unanimous consent that one minute’s time be allowed to his col- 
league [Mr. Cox]. Is there objection? 

ere was no objection. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, in the minute allowed to me 
I simply wish to say that since this measure has been brought forward 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts as an independent measure, as an 
amendment, we vote on the amendment only, and I hope our friends 
will vote for thatamendment; thatthey will when it comes to the amend- 
ment to the amendment vote it down, as I do not propose to help this 
subsidy business through the House. 

And to show ths fallacy of the statements of the gentleman from 
New Jersey I ask unanimous consent to publish some letters now in 
my possession from merchants of the present time with reference to 
present interests, not letters from men of the past, but letters of men 
who understand the present situation. I have a letter here from Mr. 
Forbes, a prominent merchant of Massachusetts, and one from Mr. Sam- 
uel Holmes, of New York, who incloses to me a letter from H. E. Moss 
& Co., English ship-brokers, which shows that the English are best 
served by our laws remaining as they are, and not by free ships. 

Mr. ROBESON. And I would like in giving this unanimous con- 


sent to the gentleman from New York to be permitted to accompany it 
with acommunication from the ship-owners of New York, Boston, Phila- 
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i Baltimore, and Wilmington, recommending the passage of this 


Mr. COX, of New York. I do not object to that. 

Mr. PAGE. And I ask thesame privilege to have printed the action 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New York in this connection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these several requests? 

There was no objection. s 

The letters referred to by Mr. Cox, of New York, are as follows: 


MILTON, Mass., January 8, 1883. 

DEAR Str: Although I have not the —— of knowing you iy, or 
of claiming to be a constituent, I take the liberty to allude to yourefforts for free 
ships, as spoken of in the Boston Advertiser of this day. Being in my reventy- 
ninth year, and having no direct and very little contingent interest in shipping, 
I may claim to be a disinterested y. 

There is one point in regard to ships which I have not seen discussed or 
even touched upon. It is this: The moment a law comes to be passed to permit 
the free importation of shipsall our builders, and especially those who have large 
plants where iron and stee] are worked on a large scale, will use all their exer- 
tions to compete with the cheap markets of Scotland, and will soon come toa 
more complete system of economy and soon be able to turn out ies as cheap 
as in Seotland, and of better quality than such as we could purchase. When I 
soon, I mean ina few years. I do not believe that fifty Scottish-built ships w: 
having would be imported before we could su lly compete with foreign 

uilders, The iron-workers of the Clyde and the Tyne have about come down to 
the “ hard pan,” antospeak. They can notreduce wages any more withoutstarv- 
ing their men, and coal, iron, steel, &c., have got to as low a point as they can 
g On our side the largest workers of metals are practically “ nabobs,” 

ve not yet come down to the “ hard pan.” 


Instead of existing on oatmeal i and h they are living on “pdis 
de foie gras” and must be unde as speaking somewhat 
figuratively when I say t You will understand me when I say that we have 


notyet 
our iron mines, nor in putting their rough pi 
great question comes up in my mind as to whether we can sail our ships cheaply 
eno! to compete with the Italian, Scotch, and German nations, after we have 
built or bongas them as cheap as those people have them; that is the main 
question. ile our country continues Prosperous, it will be found very difficuls 
to man our ships and to sail them and to feed our mare Pee 
The interestof the great mass of our people—the growers of cotton and of $ 

and the manufacturers—want the cheapest transportation ; the interest of the 
country as a whole lies in enco cheap freights, cheap railroad transpor- 
tation, and these I fear can not be under our dag. If the tim 
when we can carry our to marketcheaperthan they can be carried by the 
economists I have alluded to it will be a nk | sA for our coungry, for it will 
show that men can not get a living on the land and must go to sea on nominal 


w i 
Sty ideas may be all very crude and perhaps I should make apolęgy for intrnd- 
ing on your time. 
I am, very respectfully, your servant, 


Hon. S. S. Cox, Washington. 


ved at acomplete system of economy, either in working our coaland 
seat Lor into snape and ships. The 


E. B. FORBES. 


New YORK, December 23, 1882. 

DEAR Str: Those of us interested in the shipping es are looking with 
ea anxiety for a little deliverance from the thralldom of obstacles now strang- 

ng our marine. 

I want succinctly to enumerate a few headings on this subject. To write you 
on the different points in detail would be toe long a letter. 

Firstand greatest requirement, freeships. Difference in cost here over Europe 
on the Tramp steamer (the vessel that has the carrying trade) is from 
60 to 100 per cent. These vessels are nearly all plate or le iron, the dif- 
ference of cost is rtionate to the difference in cost of these two items of 
material, Even the decks are iron, and the bottom usually double for water 
ballast. You will find 86.66 per cent. difference in favor British ships in piatee 
iron and 130.20 pe cent in angle-iron. (See McKay’s letter.) 

Desultory bids of odd builders can not be taken asa basis; too little or too 
much work affect individual bids, 

Together with free ships we must have free coasting trade for American own- 


ers, 

British vessels coming here can afford to change ports in ballast. Our owners 
must beable tochange ports with cargo. In this cular British vessels often 
go from hereto New Orleans and Galveston, and versa, in ballast. Americans, 
with vessels at same prime cost, with the advantage of their own coast trad 
can win their way to contro! the shipping of the whole western hemiaphere, an 
if they do this first they will soon extend. Round foreign voyages made em- 
bracing this privilege will drive away oponns and more than evercome any 
cheaper rate that foreignerscan run at. lease look this matter up; it isastrong 
point, and will tell when you © the question. 

Boys: The bill calls for American ships to carry apprentices. Without free 
ships and free coasting trade for all American owned vessels this clause will be 
an outrage on the boys, for they will be made sailors with no future, no ships 
to officer or command, and nothing but the rum-mill and curses on those who 
made them sailors left them. Their end will be like poor Joe’s in Dickens's 
Bleak House, “ dead right reverends and wrong reverends of every order. Dead 
men and women, born with heavenly com on in your hearts [and after such 
a bill}, dying thus around us every day.” Save the boys from such a fate by 
changing the bill and giving oun freer, egy ani statesmanlike proposals, 

Looking to your championship, yours, truly, 
z z SAMUEL HOLMES, 


Hon. S. S. Cox, New York city. 


The extract from the letter of H. E. Moss & Co., is as follows: 
Thereisa 


ell satisfied it is for tiis country’s great- 
ness that we should retain our proud position of being the “ world’s carriers," 
and that in his belief there is sufficient business for a long time to come in sup- 
plying our own local wants and the wants of all the world except America, who 
are irresistibly impelled toward us from the fact that we can produce pro bokne 
and cheaper than any one else. 

The following is the paper referred to by Mr. ROBESON: 
To the members of the Forty-socenth Congress: 

We, the undersigned, ship-owners of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Wilmington, heartily approve of the report and bill as submitted by 
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the Joint Select Committee on American Ship-building, and would respectfully 
uzge upon your honorable body the passage of said bill. 


In domestic trade. | In foreign trade. 


othr to encourage the American eiea ee ing trade, and to amend the 
laws relating to the shipment and Cisharee of seamen,” referred to ns for 


dager Gabor’ meas pee consideration and report, your committee have carefully considered each sec- 
tion of the bill, and while it only coving 8 accomplishes the necessities ef the 
Pe es ee ees your committee have thought it to defer introducing new subject- 


matier before a ye a sees Nt aes fe alladed to in 


3e words “sa the Treasury. 

to section 11 ofthis bill, it isthe opinion of your committee that 
it is impracticable to carry out the o provisions therein contained ; although some- 
what in similarity with the =e peet yet it is apperenly & dead letter; there 


being so many ways to evade the consequences of it; t tin many cases it 
eer eer) works to the riment of the pacing Although it would be very desirable to 
pega do away with the long-time custom of advancing wages to seamen, yet it would 
SS; work great hardship to officers and seamen of vessels who have families de- 
pendent upon them, and also to seamen shipwrecked, or otherwise, wo may 
not have any money due them when discharged from their respective ve vessels, 
organ, agen Some provision should be made, by allotment notes, for the support of these 
Louis, and Tex. R anis e sasssa] SI OUO |eevenennneenene! = Dp WY fnnesesenssssne families, and to provide for d tute cases. 
O Crendy, president » by N. E. Mo- S socion 2 be so amended aa to read: “That whenever any part of the 
Cready, president................0ssssrseseers 3 EE ent or materials used pna a A a SE weasel ADON 
Red D. like of 8.5., Boulton, Bliss & Sonne ROE worn out, or unfit for use, or have Dooa: FAL by the pak ee 
Dallet, general managers, a esenesene sees: eee! . see foveceeeresenses sea, and is required to be replaced new,so much of the drawbaek that 
Button & agente Dispatch Line for : been allowed and indorsed onthe of the vessel, p for thesanve articles sual 
California OPOZON....sereeeeeessere reese] oeerereezeeere| 65,000 |ooeeerseennnnecfeseserersecsers be canceled, on proper and satisfactory evidence m belog presented to th 
O. H. Mallory & Co., agents... . of the that this was necessary and has been done.” The justice of 


tary 
this will be readily seen, as meny parts of the equipment of a vessel only last a 


BOSTON, 
limited time, such as metal, sails, rigging, parts of machinery, boilers, &c. 
F. W. Nickerson & Co... nese Also, that an allowance of 40 per cent. on the amount indorsed on the register 
Thayer & Co........ a for drawback be made, after five years from the dateof payment of the draw- 
H Hastings & ry back, and for every five years thereafter, as an allowance for natural wear and 
J. P. Ellicott & Co.. g tear and depreciat: on of the articles entitled to the draw 


back. 
Also, that nothing in this act shal) not be so construed but that vessels i 
tered under it may have the privilege of going from one coast wise port to ano! 

to load cargo for a foreign voyage. (Without this foreign vessels would be more 


M. F. ckering 25 
Nickerson & Co... 


000 
000 
000 
15, 000 
7,500 
3.800 
E. Lawrence, jr...... 7,500 Svorad than American, as they are allowed to do so. se) 
2,000 We therefore would recommend to the chamber the adoption of the following 
Charles E. Raymond 1,000 | resolutions : 
Thomas > merre p Five this chamber approve and recommend the aonr hena 
B. H. Atwo0d....sececsecesececenesnesscnenesenentesnleneesereneecene] 5000 foneme ss reported to the House of Representatives by Hon. NELSON Drsorey , Jr., enti- 
. L. eran i Co..... 1, 000 ea “A bill to remove certain burdens a e American merchant marine, to 
Withe: £000 | en the American oree carrying trade, and to amend the Jaws relai 
O, and J, F, BAKCT..sisssrsrssssssesesessoessesesesefsevssesessessee]  8,00Q funevosrenswesss : totheshipmentand discharge of seamen, 5, with the exception of section 11, whi 
B. Dean 274 the committee think impracticable of being carried out,and with sundry slight 
E. Williams & Co.. i aireations 3 in section 4, after the word “agreement,” on the fifth line, by addin; ng 
J. Von Pragg & Co "ooo | these Siete: “or by his own request.” ` Also, in section 9, on the eighteen’ 
Conant & Hatch....... 2, these words: “sameto be paid under such regulation as may be 
Fitz Brothers & Co... hg E provided by t by the Secretary of the Treasury,” 
er & Co.. 7, d that section 20 be so amended as to read, that a any part of the 
arles E. Moody. 1,500 TER arean or materials used in the construction ef any ship or vessel should 
John S. Emery & Co. 16, 700 become decayed, worn out, or unfit for use, or have been lost by the cers of the 
A. WY CT ...sescessesenrsrersasenseensesceneeaceeslenerrensnnssene| vennansen ses 2,500 | sea, and is required to be replaced by new, so much of the drawback that has 
Burt, Alexander & Cov S ESE E 2) 500 EES sovsosseencses been allowed and indorsed on the register of the vessel for the same articles 


Geo Kinsman. 
Gaon ©. Loud & 


PHILADELPSIA, 


shall be canceled, on propera and satisfactory evidence being presented to the 
Secretary of the that this was necessary and had been done. 


Also, that an etpegeak 7 of 40 cent, on the amount indorsed on the register 
Ast i eeiet tease for drawback shall be nva years from the date of payment of ihe 
Henry D. Welsh, president drawback, and for every ae years thereafter, as an allowance for natural wear 
Steamship Co. --rsevr----erreeerreveeeeoreeerereere|usseetnennnnney and tear and depreciation of the articles entitled to the drawback. 
Peter Wright & Sons seeeennneee Also. that no! in this act shall be so construed but that vessels registered 
E. T. Halliwell...... under it may have the privilege of going from one coastwise port to another to 
Jacob E. Ridgway IOMa SaO Son A oee yago. 
BALTIMORE AND WILMINGTON. Resolved, That th os whom read with great satisfaction the report and 
ree J. Appold, p ent M. M. recommendations of cebodyte Lege ree es! Congress on the- subject Pong 
Geo e » presid . and merican , em ng, as they do, nearly ev ion 
LIOR th ES E ES Wl ats COD | ER EAE this chamber in its own report on this sa y every suggesti 


Resolved, 
introduced in pester of the report of the select committee known as House 
sessssssssessseseseesssesesseeesessesssessssseseses e] Cee es Cy bill No. „7051, or the bills o f similar import introduced by the member from Cali- 

B fornia, “to remove the burdens on American merchant sippia g: to encou: 
foreign carrying trade, and to amend the laws sena to shipment and d 
charge of seamen,” with os ap iaa the committee on for- 
John M, Robine i P id i Bai x revenue laws of this cham as will make the enactment 
Packet and Al. Steam Nav. Coe........ Pa ° [see eeeeeeereens intended thereby by being made practicable. 

d, president Merchan Resolved, That this Chamber a itor, eatablisbing adoption of the further 
bill introduced by Mr, Bree of Califo: ish a“ department of com- 
merce and navigation,” Ey same having stron y ior eaka by said 
joint select committee, and heretofore by oy this r inab 

That a copy of the report and resolutionsand amendments made Ass 
‘our committee be sent to ‘member of the joint select committee of the 
ouse of Representatives and to the Senators of this State, 
‘Alle of which is respectfully submitted. 


New York, January 4, 1883. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask the gentleman from Maine to yield to me for a 
motion to adjourn. 

Mr. REED. I yield the floor for that purpose. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAGE. ‘he gentleman from imn es REED], who has the 
oe yields to me for a motion to adjourn. mere ene Swe d 


JAMES W. ELWELL, Chairman. 


242,000 570 691 


The following is the report of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
referred to by Mr. PAGE: 


Report of the committee on fo: commerce, &o., of the Chamber of Commerce, 
pao cad mits the American merchant marine, adopted Janu- 
ary 

To the Chamber of Commerce of the Slate of New York: 

Eoia to whom was referred, at the meeting of the cham- 
bearing upon matters with the interest, 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I ask the KEE from California to yield tome 
-to offer an amendment to the bill. 
Mr. PAGE. I have no objection. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California has the floor to 
move anadjournment. Does he withdraw the motion to adjourn? 

Mr. PAGE. I yield that the gentleman from Indiana may have his 
amendment printed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My amendment is an addition to the eighteenth 
section. I offer it now as an amendment. 

The SP. The gentleman from Indiana has not the floor for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is my amendment considered as pending? Does 
the Chair recognize me to offer the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recognize the gentleman except 


for a proper p 
Mr. HOLMAN. [rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. Thegen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PAGE] yielded to me to enable me to 
- offer this amendment, 
The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from California had not the floor 
for that purpose. 
JOHN BAILEY. 
Pending the motion to adjourn, the Speaker announced as the select 
-committee toinvestigate the charge that the Washington Gaslight Com- 
pany had procured the retention of John Bailey in the Chief Clerk’s 
„office of this House in the interest of said company, Mr. CROWLEY of 


New York, Mr. ALDRICH of Illinois, Mr. BISBEE of Florida, Mr. MAR- 
TIN of Delaware, and Mr. Cox of North Carolina. 


LIBRARIES OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States: 
To the Senate and House of 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
mitting a report, with pooo ining papiri, rding the condition of the sev- 
-eral libraries of said Department and the consolidation of the same. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


ives: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 9, 1883. 
The message was referred to the Joint Committee on the Library, and 
-ordered to be printed. 
LIBRARIES OF WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication from the 
.Becretary of War, transmitting, in compliance with the act of August 7, 
1882, a report concerning the libraries of the War Department; which 
was referred to the Joint Committee on the Library, and ordered to be 
printed. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2150) to provide for extra work in the Government Print- 
ing Office in cases of emergency. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. MAGINNIS, by unsnimons consent, leave was given 
to withdraw from the files of the House papers in the case of Jeremiah 
Fahey, accompanying bill H. R. 3476, second session Forty-sixth Con- 


gress. 
BESSIE S. GILMORE. 


Mr. YOUNG, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7237) 
for the relief of Bessie 8. Gilmore; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 


printed. 
MASON CITY SALT COMPANY. 


Mr. YOUNG also, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H.R. 7238) 
for the relief of the Mason City Salt Company; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise toa question of order. The Chair announced 
to the House that the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] had moved 
that the House adjourn. I appealed to the gentleman fron) California 
to yield to me to offer an amendment to the original text of the pending 
section, which he did. I then sent up the amendment, and the Chair 
announced to the House that the gentleman from California had not the 
floor to yield. 

TheSPEAKER. That wasaquestionoffact. TheChairrepeats that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] simply took the floor to move 
that the House adjourn, and he could not after that do anything more 
than withdraw his motion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And if he did withdraw the motion, was not the 
member from Indiana entitled to address the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. Not when another gentleman had been recognized. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Who was that gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] had been 
ite eG and had the right to speak. Thisis nota question of order, 

nt of fact. 


Mr. PAGE. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] yiclded to me 
to move to adjourn. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman who has the floor to move to 
adjourn can not then yield to gentlemen to make other motions than 
the motiontoadjourn. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire to have 
his amendment printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to offer it now. 

The SPEAKER. At the proper time it will be in order for the gen- 
tleman to offer his amendment. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman fromCalifornia[ Mr. PAGE], that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 50, noes 12. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for tellers. 

The question being taken on ordering tellers, there were ayes 6—not 
a sufficient number. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

On the question of ordering the yeas and na 

The SPEAKER. The ayes are 7—not as 

Mr. HOLMAN. Count the other side. 

The negative side being counted, there were noes 63. 

So (the affirmative not being one-fifth of the whole number voting) 
the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion of Mr. PAGE was accordingly agreed to; and (at 4.0’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m,) the House adjourned. 


there were ayes 7. 
cient number. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAYNE: The resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, declaring that the proposed reduc- 
tion of duty on bituminous coal would work great injury to the 100,000 
miners of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELMONT: The petition of Bentley F. Adams and others, 
and of Lewis F. Betts and others, of New York, protesting against any 
increase of duty on tin-plates and sheet-iron—severally to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. CULLEN: The petition of cigar-makers of Joliet, Ottawa, La 
Salle, and Mendota, Illinois, asking that no reduction be made in the 
duty on imported cigars—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DUGRO: The petition of citizens of New York for repeal of 
tax on tobacco, snuff, cigars, &c.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. ELLIS: The petition of Julieth Perkins, widow, and M. P. 
Evans, only child and heir of the late Dr. John Perkins, deceased, for 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ERRETT: Two petitions of citizens of the twenty-second 
Congressional district of Pennsylvania, relating to the duty on tin— 
severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, protesting against the reduction of the duty on 
coal—to the same committee. 

By Mr. GODSHALK: The petition of 67 citizens of the seventh Con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, for repeal of tax on tobacco—to the 
same committee. 2 

By Mr. MACKEY: The petition of underwriters, merchants, and mas- 
ters of vessels engaged in the coasting trade, asking that a light-ship be 
stationed at Cape Hatteras Shoals—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. R. M. McLANE: The petition of G. W. Gail & Co. and 
other business firms of Baltimore, Maryland, for passage of the Brewer 
bill relating to commercial travelers—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. MILES: The petition of citizens of Brookfield, of Bloomfield, 
of North Canaan, of East Granby, and of East Windsor, Connecticut, 
for increase of duty on tobacco—severally to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: Papers gray | to the pension claim of John C. 
Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of J. P. Roby and others, against an increase of the 
duty on tin-plates and sheet-iron—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PARKER: The petition of citizens of Malone, New York, re- 
lating to the duty on tin-plates—to the same committee. 

By Mr. G. D. ROBINSON: The petition of citizens of Granville and 
Holland, of citizens of Southwick, and of citizens of Sandisfield, Massa- 
chusetts, for increase of duty on Sumatra tobacco—severally to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. J. H. SMITH: The petition of the Medical Society of Kings 
County, New York, for the erection of a fire-proof building for the use 
of the Surgeon-General’s library and for the continuance of that library 
under its present management—to the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STONE: The petition of J. D. and J. W. Eaton and oth 
protesting against a duty on tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways ani 

eans. 


By Mr. R. W. TOWNSHEND: The petition of William McEvoy, rela- 
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tive to loss of bounty and back pay—to the Select Committee on the 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of a committee of tobacco-growers of 
New England, for relief from taxation and for increase of duty on im- 
ported tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEBBER: The petition of S. M. Stephenson and others, citi- 
zens of Michigan, for passage of bill granting relief to certain settlers 
on the Ontonagon land grant, in the State of Michigan—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


The following petitions praying for a reduction of the duty on sugar 
were presented and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BROWNE: Of 31 citizens of Union City, Indiana. 

By Mr. BUCKNER: Of 54 citizens of Adrain County, Missouri. 

By Mr. J. C. BURROWS: Of 80 citizens of Berrien Springs, Michigan. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Of 22 citizens of Pattonville, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. CASWELL: Of 75 citizens of Watertown, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. DEERING: Of 129 citizens of Butler County, Iowa. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Of 63 citizens of Princetown, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. GODSHALK: Of 60 citizens of Kintersville, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Of 50 citizens of Berlin, and of 14 citizens of 


Weyauw Wisconsin. 
By Mr. HASKELL: Of citizens of Fort Scott and of Humboldt, Kan- 
sas. 


By Mr. HEPBURN: Of 59 citizens of Corning, Iowa. 

By Mr. JACOBS: Of 36 citizens of McDonough, New York. 

By Mr. JUDSON : Of 25 citizens of Jackson, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Of 79 citizens of Toulon, Illinois. 

By Mr. MARSH : Of 81 citizens of Elvaston, Illinois. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Of 78 citizens of Dover, Delaware. 

By Mr. PARKER: Of 28 citizens of Ogdensburgh, of 81 citizens of 
Saint Johnsville, and of 8 citizens of M New York. 

By Mr. J. B. RICE: Of 58 citizens of Tiffin, and of 9 citizens of Wood- 
ville, Ohio. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: Of 31 citizens of Blakesville, Ohio. 

By Mr. SHULTZ: Of 81 citizens of Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

By Mr. D.C. SMITH: Of 78 citizens of Morton of 41 citizensof Manito, 
and of 75 citizens of Pekin, Illinois. 

By Mr. W. G. THOMPSON: Of 25 citizens of Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

By Mr. G. D. WISE: Of 56 citizens of Richmond, Virginia. 


| SENATE. 
THURSDAY, January 11, 1883. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of importers of 
fruits, of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Charleston, 
praying for a reduction of the duty on certain foreign fruits; which was 
aad to lie on the table. 

Mr. HILL presented a petition of the Colorado State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, praying that will ‘‘make such ion as shall enable 
the General Government to distribute for a term of not less than five 
years a sum of not less than $10,000,000 annually for public school pur- 
poses;’? which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, presented a memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, remonstrating against any 
reduction of the tariff duty now levied on bituminous coal; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Geewge Gross and others, citizens of 
York, Pennsylvania, praying for an increase of the duty on Sumatra 
tobacco; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the memorial of John O’ Brien & Brotherand 
other merchants and citizens of Charleston, South Carolina, remonstrat- 
ing against an increase of the present rate of duty now imposed on the 
raw material consumed in making tin and sheet-iron ware; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers of Portsmouth, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage 
of a bankrupt bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Fulton County, Ohio, pray- 
ing for an increase of pension to soldiers and sailors who lost a limb in 
the service; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I present, in addition to what I presented yesterday, 
letters from two firms of the city of New York, whosigned the remon- 
strance I presented some time ago against the of a bankruptcy 
bill, stating that they are now in favor of the Lowell bill, and that they 
signed the remonstrance supposing that it applied to another form of 
bankruptcy bill. I move that the communications lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. : 


XIV——69 


Mr. LAPHAM presented a petition of business men of New York city, 
praying for the passage of the Lowell bankruptcy bill; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. é 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of The E. H. Carrington Company 


and 75 others, dealers in tobaceo in Waterbury and Naugatuck, Con- 
necticut, praying for rebate in case of a reduction of the tax on tabaceo; 
which was ordered to lie on the table 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. BUTLER. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Districtof 
Columbia to report a bill to provide for the collection of taxes in the 
District of Columbia and for other purposes, as a substitute for the bill 

H. R. 6929) to provide for the collection of taxes in the District of 

Yolumbia, and for other purposes, and the bill (H. R. 6930) to levy an 
assessmentof the real estate in the District of Columbia in the year 1583, 
and every third year thereafter, for purposes of taxatiou. I ask that 
the bill reported by the committee be printed and recommitted to the 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As thisis reported asan original bill, 
the two bills for which it is a substitute should be indefinitely post- 


med. 
papri BUTLER. Itis an amendment in the nature of a substitute for 
the two House bills, which I ask may be printed and recommitted to 
the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It had better be regarded as an origi- 
nal bill, and the two House bills postponed indefinitely, in order to 
avoid confusion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know what the proper course would be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would present the question in 
a better shape, in the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the House bills relating to taxation in the 
District of Columbia are indefinitely postponed because an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for those bills has been reported, and the 
Senate should not agree to that substitute, then we should have put it 
out of our power to deal with the bills which came to us from the House. 
I suggest whether it would not be better to let the House bills lie on 
the table rather than to indefinitely postpone them. 

Mr. INGALLS. Having just come into the Chamber, I ask what 
action has been taken in relation to the House bills about taxation in 
the District of Columbia? $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests to treat the sub- 
stitute reported from the committee as an original bill, and to indefi- 
nitely e the other two bills. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is not the action that ought to be taken. 

Mr. BUTLER. I stated that the bill reported was an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the House bills. 

Mr. INGALLS. We do not want to report the House bills at all. 
The object of the committee was to have the amendment which has 
been prepared by the Senate committee , printed, and re- 
committed. There is no necessity for reporting the House bills at this 
time. They ought to remain in the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests, then, that they 
be withdrawn. ] 

Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw the House bills, and ask that the amend- 
ment be ted and recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. INGALLS. Treat it as an amendment, and let the amendment 
be printed and recommitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be taken. 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Public Lands, reported a substi- 
tute for the bill (S. 2187) to donate Lake Creve Cœur, in Saint Louis 
County, Missouri, to the State of Missouri, formerly reported from that 
committee; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McDILL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2029) for the relief of Louisa Falck, re- 
ported adversely thereon; and the bill was med indefinitely. 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3575) to increase the police force of 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 


ments. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 2238) to amend an act entitled 
“ An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in reference to bigamy, and for other purposes,” approved March 
22, 1882, to report it with a recommendation that it pass, with an 
amendment. I wish to state that I hope Senators, as soon as the bill 
and amendment are printed, will kindly examine it, inasmuch as the 
committee feels it to be its duty to ask that it be considered at a very 


ey day. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred 

the bill (H. R, 5380) supplementary to an act approved December 17, 

1872, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the construction of bridges across 

the Ohio River, and to prescribe the dimensioris of the same,’’ reported 

it with amendments. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF WINTERSET. 


Mr. ALLISON. ‘The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred 
the joint resolution (H. Res. 308) changing the name of the National 
Bank of Winterset, in Iowa, have instructed me to report it with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. The bill simply relates to a 
change of the name of a national bank in Iowa, and I trust there will 
be no objection to its immediate consideration. It will take but a mo- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear what the joint resolutionis. Read it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is to change the name of a bank. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, but I wish to hear the resolution read, re- 
serving the right to object. 

The Acting Secretary read the joint resolution. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now read the substitute. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The Committee on Finance report to 
strike out all after the resolving clause and to insert: 
That the name of the National Bank of Winterset, Iow 
the First National Bank of Winterset, lowa, whenever the 
said bank shall accept the new name by resolution of the board confirmed by a vote 
of two-thirds of the stockholders, and cause a copy ofsuch resolution duly authen- 
ticated to be filed with the Comptroller of the Currency: Provided, That such ac- 
ceptance be made within six months after the passage of this resolution, and 
— = ore aut \ aia change, including that of printing and engraving, be 
ates That all the debts, liabilities, rights, privileges, and powers of the 
National Bank of Winterset, Iowa, shall devolve upon and inure to the First 
National Bank of Winterset, lowa, whenever such change of name is effected. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolution 
to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: ‘‘ A joint resolution providing 
for a change in the name of the National Bank of Winterset, in Iowa.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FARLEY asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2343) toamend section 3 of an act entitled ‘‘ An act 
to facilitate the disposition of cases in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved February 16, 1875; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, asked and, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2344) establishing the northern 
district of Pennsylvania, and providing for a district and circuit court 
of the United States to bé held therein; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JACKSON (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2345) for the relief of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and Saint Louis Railroad; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying memorial, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GROVER (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2346) granting the right of vag over 
the public lands in Washington Territory to the Puget Sound and Can- 
adian Railway and Immigration Company, with the right to purchase 
public lands, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PLUMB asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2347) to amend the third subdivision of section 4693, 
Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to introduce 
a bill (S. 2348) to reimburse the State of Kansas for moneys expended 
in patroling and defending the southern and western borders of that 
State against Indian incursions during the years 1879, 1880, and 1881; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 


shall be chan, to 
of Eyr pierd of 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 

Mr. CHILCOTT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation; 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That on and after Monday, the 15th instant, the hour of the meeting 
of the Senate during the present session shall be 11 o'clock a m, 

Mr. INGALLS. Let that lie over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over. 


CUMBERLAND SOUND IMPROVEMENT. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida, submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the reer | of War be directed 
to report the present condition of the work at the entrance to Sound; 


if the amount now available for that work is sufficient to keep it in rogress d 

ing the areo argon yar: aag what SppeopdaHon will be required to SONIGA 
uring next ensuing fiscal year, t ected ra 

ress lies in more than one State” ie i ed 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted on its di ment to 
tain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7052) making appro- 
priations for the Agricultural Department of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. C. C. CARPENTER of Towa, 
Mr. J. W. WADSWORTH of New York, and Mr. W. H. HArc of Mis- 
souri, the conferees on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 
_ A bill (S. 2150) to provide for extra work in the Government Print- 
ing Office in cases of emergency; 
A bill i R. 804) for the relief of Robert Gorthy and Calvin Green; 
A bill (H. R. 4704) for the relief of P. F. Lonergan; and 
Joint resolution (H. Res. 190) to refer certain claims to the Court of 


THE GENEVA-AWARD FUND. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] reported 
from the Judiciary Committee a few days since the bill (H. R. 6993) 
to extend the time for claimants to file their claims under the provisions 
of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act re-establishing the Court of Com- 
missioners of Alabama Claims, and for the distribution of the unap- 
propriated moneys of the Geneva award,” approved June 5, 1882. The 
time provided for by the law will expire this week, and it is causing 
great anxiety in my section of the country. I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if there is any reason why he may not ask unanimous 
consent to take up the bill at the present time? It can not possibly 
occupy much time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous agreement this day 
was appointed, after the ordinary morning business, to consider the Fitz- 
John Porter case. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if he will not ask 
unanimous consent to consider the bill? It will take but a few min- 
utes, I think. 

Mr. HOAR. I reported the bill from the Judiciary Committee the 
other day by the direction of that committee, and desired that the Sena- 
tor from Maine should make the suggestion to call up the bill at this 
time, and expected to respond to the suggestion by asking for the pas- 
sage of the bill; but I have just this moment, since I conferred with the 
Senator from Maine, received several telegrams from Boston remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the bill, signed one by a person whosaysthat he 
represents an interest of $2,000,000. The names are well known and 
eminent names of Boston, and I think I ought to withhold the request. 
Although the time will expire this week, still it makes no difference 
whether the bill a few days after the old time or not. Ithink I 
ought to withhold making the request until I can telegraph to Boston 
that they shall have an opportunity to send onany views that they have. 
I think it would be a great disrespect to these gentlemen to encounter 
their remonstrances against the passage of the bill, which was reported 
only a day or two ago, by a request to take it up out of its order. For 
that reason, as I informed the colleague of my friend from Maine and 
was just coming over to inform him, I should like for him to withhold 
the request for a few days. 

Mr. FRYE. I will withhold the request; but it must be evident to 
every Senator that the representatives of petitioners whose claims have 
been already filed before the court have a very decided interest against 
the extension of the time for filing petitions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes; there is not money enough to go around. 
That is what is the matter. 

Mr. HOAR. I think, however that may be, my friend from Maine 
and I will agree that they should be heard. I do not mean that thoy 
should have a formal hearing before the committee, but they should 
have an opportunity to make known to their representatives here their 
reasons and grounds before the bill is taken up out of its order. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Massachusetts will give me his at- 
tention for a moment, I hope on accountof the pressure from very meri- 
torious parties the Senator from Massachusetts, in any way that he can, 
will hurry up any action on the part of these constituents of his who 
have sent the dispatches, so thatif possible we may get the bill throuzh 
this week on one of the last days. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. When did the bill pass the House? 

Mr. FRYE. About a month ago, I think. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And thesegentlemen in Boston have just discovered 
that there is something the matter with it? 

Mr. HOAR. Whatever it is, we can judge of their reasons better 
after we hear them than we can before. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I think not. 


FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further ordi morning 
business? The Chair, hearing no lays ries tee bene b 
erstanding 


the unanimous und ing of the te, the bill (S. 1844) for the 
relief of Fitz-John Porter, upon which the voteis to be takenat20’clock, 
or sooner, if there is no debate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the oN resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1844) for the reliefof Fitz-John Porter, the pending 
question being on the amendment reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, which was to add at the end of the bill the following 


proviso: 
Provided, That said Fitz-John Porter shall receive no 
allowance whatsoever prior to his appointment under 

The PRESIDENT pro.tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate asamended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

Mr. CONGER. In order to test the question this morning, I move 
the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

Mr. SEWELL. The understanding was by unanimous consent, that 
the vote should be taken on the main question, on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. CONGER. That is the main question. That will dispose of the 
bill, if agreed to. 

. SEWELL. That question has been already disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to postpone indefinitely 
was made as in Committee of the Whole, and can be renewed in the 
Senate. The bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. SEWELL. I simply desire to say that I think it is a violation 
of the unanimous ent of the Senate to make that motion. 

Mr. CONGER. I dislike such an imputation as that from the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. What the press says about my action and motives 
is of comparative indifference, but what a Senator sayson this floor about 
my violation of any agreement or rule is a matter that I reply to on this 
floor. I unquestionably, under the rules and under any ent 
which possibly could have been made, or any construction of it, have a 
right to make the motion, and if it shall be carried that will dispose of 
the bill. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SEWELL. I wish to state that my remark was not intended to 
be personal at all. My remark was as to the agreement of the Senate. 
The Senate to vote on the main question. 

Mr. CONGER. If the Senate has agreed to anything of which my 
motion is a violation, the remark must have been personal. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Miehigan yield? 

Mr. CONGER, I yield to the Senator. ‘ 

Mr. FRYE. Since the agreement was made a very important amend- 
ment has been adopted by the Senate within the last five minutes; ex- 
ceedingly important, because if Fitz-John Porter was an innocent man 
and ought to be restored, certainly he ought to receive e dollar of 
the pay from the time he was unjustly convicted. Yet the te has 
just adopted an amendment prohibiting him from receiving any pay- 
ment from that time until this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan [ Mr. ConGER], to indefinitely postpone the bill. 

Mr. CONGER.. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is in order, the bill being 
now in the Senate. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it isnot my habit 
to give explanations for votes that I cast, nor is it my intention now to 
depart from that rule, for it makes but little difference how plausible 
are the ents which may be given on any subject; it is the vote 
itself or its result which counts. 

My object in now rising is to speak of my personal rable of 
General Porter’s conxection with the war in its early history. I be- 
lieve that I can state a few facts which came under my own observation 
which will go far, very far, to show that he, at the darkest moment of 
our great struggle, proved himself as patriotic as any man in the history 
of the nation. 

Fitz-John Porter, in April, 1861, then a major on the staff of General 
Scott, was sent by the War Department to Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, to 
aid the State authorities in organizing and forwarding the troops of that 
State totheseatof warat Washington. He had not beenin the State forty- 
eight hours before communication by mail and telegraph was cut off 
between the two cities, and he was left toact upon his own responsibility. 
He was equal to the emergency. Not only did he perform the duties to 
which he had been assigned in Pennsylvania with great zeal, tact, 
industry, and wonderful vigilance, as will be and has been testified to 
by the then State authorities, who were themselves without any mili- 
tary experience, but, knowing the utterly helpless condition of the 
authorities at Washington, he assumed authority in the name of the 


y, compensation, or 
act. 
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commanding general, and directed the movements of troops from other 
States—particularly the troops from the State of Ohio—who were en 
route to Washington and passing through Pennsylvania. He never 
Y | seemed to eat or to sleep, but was eternally on the alert, cheering the 
men by his zeal and his confidence, aiding the authorities by advice, 
and instructing them how to bring order out of chaos. 


It became my duty to take charge of the railroad from Harrisburgh to 
Baltimore, and while so engaged an incident occurred in my office which 
impressed me greatly at the time, and which, it has always seemed to 
me, should atone to a great extent for any errors General Porter may 
have committed, if any, at a later period of the war. It was to a great 
extent through him, in my judgment, that the services of General George 
H. Thomas were secured to the side of the Union, 

General Thomas, then Major Thomas, was stationed at Carlisle Bar- 
racks; there were at the same time two other majors of the Army sta- 
tioned at the same place, I have forgotten their names (but that is im- 
material, for the records of the War Department will show), when 
an order was received from the War Department by a messenger who 
came across the country, directing Major Porter to send the troops then 
at Carlisle to Washington, with directions to have them cut their way 
through. It is the language of this order which makes me say that 
this was at one of the darkest periods of the war. The capital of the 
nation was menaced by an enemy camping within a few miles of it, and 
had but a handful of men for its protection. 

Porter, with a quick perception of the gravity of the situation, and 
showing a thorough knowledge of the fitness of the man for the duty to 
be performed, selected Thomas from the three majors, and ordered him 
to report to him at my office in Harrisburgh, that being Porter’s head- 
quarters. Thomas arrived there promptly the same evening. en 
informed of the duty to be performed, Thomas hesitated, and then be- 
gan a conversation between the two officers which continued until morn- 
ing, and made a lasting impression on my mind. Thomas ed 
against the war, taking the ground that the trouble had been brought 
upon the country by the Abolitionists of the North, and that while 
deploring it as sincerely as any man could the South had just cause 
for complaint; Porter took the position that he, Thomas, as a soldier 
had no right to look at the cause of the trouble, butas an officer of the 
United States Army it was his duty to defend his flag whenever it was 
attacked, whether by foes from without or from within. Porter plead 
as zealously, as eloquently, as I have ever heard any man plead a cause 
in which his whole heart was , and it was this pleading which 
caused Thomas to arrive at a decision. 

I do not say that Thomas refused to obey his orders, but I do say that 
he hesitated and would much have preferred that the duty had de- 
volved upon another. Thomas was a Virginian and had, as many 
other good and patriotic men, great doubts as to the advisability of the 
Government coercing the States back into the Union that had by their 
Legislatures formally withdrawn, but having that night decided to re- 
main with the Union, from that time forward there was nodoubt, no 
hesitancy, no wavering, butan earnest, hearty support tothe side which 
had for its motto the maintenance of the Union, and to-day his name 
is among the brightest, best, and purestof its military heroes. If Fitz- 
John Porter was to any extent instrumental in saving this great name 
to our list of military heroes, I ask should not this country be grateful 
tohim? I think it should. 

As to Fitz-John Porter’s action at the second battle of Bull Run, for 
which he was tried, I confess my inability to judge. Able military men 
differ, both sides, in my belief, being equally sincere in their convic- 
tions, and both sides beinganxious to do Porter justice and justice only 
as they view his acts. That there is a prejudice against Porter in the 
minds of many good people I know, and an instance which came under 
my notice within the last few days will fully illustrate it. 

I received a letter from a very worthy and intelligent gentleman re- 
siding in Harrisburgh, in which he states that he has been reliably in- 
formed that at the time Mr. Lincoln passed through Harrisburgh, in 
February, 1861, Fitz-John Porter was with him, and when it was deter- 
mined that Mr. Lincoln would go via Philadelphia by night instead of by 
day direct through Baltimore that Porter protested most violently; and 
then the writer propounded the question: ‘‘ Did not Porter know of the 
mob which was waiting to meet him on his arrival?’’ I replied to his 
letter as follows: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th instant and note what you say in ref- 
erence to Fitz-John Porter’s opposition to President Lincoln’s route to Wash- 
ington via Philadelphia in 1861. You are mistaken as to that. Fitz-John Por- 
ter was notin H; urgh at that time, nor did he reach there until after the 
President's Pe er ecg calling for 75,000 troops in April, 1861. The officers 
who were detailed to ip eh the President were Genera! Sumner, then 
Colonel Sumner, and General John Pope, then Captain Pope, What their views 
were with to Mr, Lincoln's of route I do not recollect, but cer- 
aac tro ia Porter was not in urgh at that time nor was he until six 
weeks after. 


I believe Fitz-John Porter to have been a loyal soldier of the Union, 
and whatever mistakes he committed were of the head and not of the 
heart; and therefore in justice to him I make this statement. 

Mr. CONGER.. Mr. President, so much has been said in this dis- 
cussion, raking up all the literature on this subject, presenting the opin- 
ions of the living and of the dead, that I desire to read here, to scitle 
one question which has been mooted, a public letter of General Garfield, 
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dated July 21, 1880, copied from the Cincinnati Gazette, and I will 
read the words of the paper introducing it: 

The following letter from General Garfield will suffice to settle the false asser- 
tion that General Garfield had changed his judgment on the conduct of General 
Fitz-John Porter. It was written to Captain Lee, whoserved in that campaign, 
and who was on lservice which gave him knowledge of the circumstances 
which decide the character of Porter's doing and not doing. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washingion, D. C., July 21, 1830. 


DIy Dear Sim: Accept my thanks for your very interesting letter of the 2d 
instant, in reference to the Fitz-John Porter case. The facts you re are so 
entirely in accordance with my own understanding of the case that I shall be 

lad to make use of them in case I speak on that subject. It wouldadd force to 
the case if you are willing that your name should be used, but of course I would 
not do this without your consent. Any othermemoranda you may have, or are 
pleased to make, will be received with thanks. The Schofield board have recom- 
mended, and the House Committee on Military Affairs have adopted the astound- 
ing proposition to pass a law annulling and setting aside as void the lawful sen- 
tence of a court-martial executed more than sixteen years ago. Of course they 
thereby virtually condemn the court and President Lincoln. Itseemsto me the 
very extreme to which y passion can go. They will never pass the bill 
without such a review of history as will enlighten the people afresh on the most 
disgraceful portion of our military history. Thanking you again for your letter, 


KOR TAN tae J. A. GARFIELD. 

Hon. ALFRED E. LEE, 

Uniled States Consul-General, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

That is all, sir, I wish to present. 

The PRESIDENT, pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan to postpone the bill indefinitely. 

Mr. LOGAN. I certainly do not desire to detain the Senate by mak- 
ing a speech; but before the vote is taken I propose to state very shortly 
and briefly, by way of recapitulation, the law and the facts. 

The law under which Porter was tried was a statute law making the 
disobedience of a lawful order an offense punishable with death, or 
such other punishment as a court-martial might deem proper to inflict. 
‘These orders were lawful orders. They were disobeyed. The evidence 
does show that the 6.30 p. m. order of August 27, 1862, was not even 
attempted to be obeyed, that he did not even attempt to obey the or- 
der. Laskany Republican—for those are the Senators I speak to now— 
how hecan, under his oath, say that this man was unlawfully convicted ? 
That is exactly what a Senator does say when he votes for this bill. 
Porter did not obey the order, he did not try to obey the order. He 
could have obeyed the order, and the evidence shows it. 

If Senators desire to say that in the disobedience of that order, it being 
a lawful order, General Fitz-John Porter was acting in accordance with 
law, and was improperly convicted, then I want them to respond for 
their votes to their constituents. 

Again, in reference to the two orders of the 29th of August, 1862, the 
one directing him to push forward to Gainesville, for disobeying which 
he was convicted, and the other, the 4.30 order, directing him to attack, 
for disobeying which he was convicted, the evidence does not only show 
that he did not obey either of these orders, but the evidence sworn to 
by a surgeon of his own command, Surgeon Faxon, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, shows that he said he would be damned if he cared whether 
he arrived there or not. That is the sworn testimony before the court 
and before the board. Not only that, but Mr. Lord, who is one of the 
official reporters of the House of Representatives, and who was also the 
stenographer of the court-martial in this case, well known here by nearly 
every Senator, a man who has been in the service of the House for twenty 
years, a highly respectable gentleman, swears that Fitz-John Porter 
told him while the trial was going on that it was true that he was dis- 
loyal to Pope. Not only does Mr. Lord swear that, but Mr. William 
L. Ormsby, a man of reputation, swears that he was present with Mr. 
Lord at Porter’s room, and heard the conversation, and he details it 
precisely as Mr. Lord did. 

Now, take the statement of the surgeon of Porter’s own staff, swearing 
that he said he did not care a damn whether he reached there or not; 
take the evidence of Lord and Ormsby; take the four letters of Porter 
to General Burnside in reference to Pope, his criticism and attacks upon 
Pope, showing his animus, and then take the evidence showing his dis- 
obedience of orders in every and tell me what Republican can 
stand here and denounce the action of Lincoln and Garfield and Hunter, 
and all of those men, by reversing the judgment of the court-martial. 

Senators, if you do it, you do it in the face of the testimony; if you 
do it, you do it in the face of the law; if you do it, you do it beclouding 
the reputation of some of the best men who have ever lived. They are 
dead, and if you do it, you doit because certain men have recently taken a 
great interest in this matter, not only beyond but in Washington city, 

or the purpose of having this man restored for something in the future, 
God only knows what. en have even come from far-off cities since the 
vote was taken the other day to talk with Senators to get them to vote 
for Fitz-John Porter. Officers have been sent here, who haye pursued 
men in order to get them to do this. Why is all this? 

I have in my pocket now, which I would not introduce here and did 
not present this morning, resolution afterresolution from the States rep- 
resented by Senators on this floor who are voting now to sustain Fitz- 
John Porter, from the best men in those States, protesting against any- 
thing of this kind. I have them from Ohio; I havethem from Iowa; I 
have them from Pennsylvania and other States, and a number of them 


coming from the best soldiers in those States, protesting against this 
wrong which is about to be perpetrated on the country by the restora- 
tion of this man. 

Why, sir, it is not the money he wants, gentlemen say, but merely 
his character restored. How is his character to be restored? In what 
way? By declaring that President Lincoln signed a wrong verdict 
when he signed the warrant that convicted this man. He wants his 
character restored by clouding the character of such men as Lincoln and 
Garfield and those who tried him, by producing no new testimony that 
changes the situation in any way whatever; and the very man who has 
written so much on this subject—and it has had its influence on Sena- 
tors here—said but a short time ago oyer his own signature that there 
was no new evidence which changed the features of this case. 

Here is a letter from Longstreet yesterday published in a newspaper— 
why Ido not know—just before this vote was to be taken. Let any 
man read that letter and analyze it, and what does it say? It says 
that on the 29th he violated Lee’s order. Why? Because if he had 
obeyed Lee’s order and moved to Groveton, just as another letter sa; 
that he did do, and stayed there all day in front of Porter, Porter would 
have had an advantage so that he could have whipped him. That is 
not the language but it is the substance of the letter. By disobeying 
Lee’s order on the 29th it gave him an opportunity to be in a position 
where Porter could not assail him or do him any harm. There is the 
letter of Longstreet published yesterday. He admits that on the 29th 
he had to disobey his order to keep Porter from attacking him on the 
flank and destroying him, and Porter says he could not strike him be- 
cause Longstreet was there ready to whip him. Lon tsays in his 
letter that if Porter had struck him he thinks Porter would have 
whipped him. 

Senators say that certain gentlemen of the military service say orders 
were disobeyed allduring the war. That man swears, in his testimony 
before a board a few days ago—and I put his own sworn testimony in 
my remarks—that he always had his orders obeyed; and so he did have 
them obeyed. If they were not obeyed the officer disobeying was at 
once suspended from his command. These things are to influence the 
Senate of the United States in passing upon this case. 

There is much more that I could say, but I will not detain the Sen- 
ate, for I have spoken time and again on this subject, of course without 
effect, but I merely wished to recapitulate what I had said in short sen- 
tences, and to state in a few words substantially what there is in the 
whole case before it is voted on, that the country may understand what 
we are doing when this is done, and that it may understand that in our 
country there is a kind of sentiment that will reverse all laws, reverse 
facts, reverse judgments, restore criminals and put them in high places 
merely because you do not want to punish any longer. Thatis all there 
is in this case, It is the restoration of a criminal, a man guilty of a 
crime, adjudged guilty of a crime, sentenced for being guilty of a crime, 
and twenty years afterward restored to his place, and the evidence and 
the law and everything wiped out, and the foot stamped upon the graves 
of the men who did it, because they are dead, and because this man is 
living. It is because men are dead that this isdone and because others 
live. The dead can harm no one, but the living may. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate for but 
a very few moments before the vote is taken on this measure. 

The decision of the court-martial which pronounced Colonel Porter 
guilty was made on the 10th of January, 1863. On the 2ist of that 
month it received the approval of President Lincoln. That court-mar- 
tial, which is admitted to have been a legally constituted body, com- 
posed of able men, was in session a period of forty-five days. They sat 
here in the city of Washington almost in sight of the scenes of the trans- 
actions which constituted the basis of the charges against Colonel Porter. 
They had all the facilities possible to ascertain the exact condition of 
affairs and they had the recollection of men fresh from the scene of ac- 
tion. That judgment stands unreversed, and under the law irreversi- 
ble. So far as it has been executed, it is beyond recall by any power 
on earth; so far as it is unexecuted, the dent of the United States, 
on the application of General Porter, has granted him a pardon, the ex- 
ercise of the pardoning power being the only relief attainable. 

The advisory or Schofield board was called and investigated this case 
in the year 1878. They sat at West Point, and I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to one of their findings, which is the key to this 
whole question, in my view of it. They say: 

The evidence of bad animus in Porter's case ceases to be material in view of 
the evidence of his soldierly and faithful conduct. But it is our du! that 
the indiscreet and unkind terms in which General Porter exp: his distrust 
of the capacity of his superior can not be defended. And to thatin- 
discret measure, the misin! ion of both his me- 


ion was due, in very great 
tives and his conduct and consequent condemnation. 


Now, Iam unwilling by my vote to assent to the proposition that 
there was such a grave indiscretion committed on the part of the court- 
martial or on the part of the President of the United States. The fact 
that Porter was disloyal to his commanding officer is found by this ad- 
visory board as a fact which can not be excused, and that is the founda- 
tion of the whole of Porter’s disobedience of the orders of his superior 
commanding general. It all rests there. Porter’s fall was the *‘first 
fruit of his disobedience” and its legitimate result. 


1883. 


The advisory board committed a grave error in saying that the court- 
martial were guilty of an indiscretion or that President Lincoln was 
guilty of an indiscretion. Mr. Porter was dismissed the service at a 
time when we wanted generals, and when there was no other reason 
for dismissing him but a conviction; he was guilty. We do not want 
any more generals now. He has by theaction of the President been re- 
lieved from the sentence and rendered eligible to office, but this bill 
proposes to go further than that and to create a place for him, an extra 
position not provided for by the law as it now stands. I can not con- 
sent to that. I would as quick think of going to the city of Springfield, 
in Illinois, and tearing the granite base from the monument which has 
been erected to the memory of our martyred President and razing it to 
the ground as I would consent to or aid in tearing his signature from the 
judgment of the court-martial, as confirmed by himand executed until 
its execution was arrested by the interposition of the pardoning power. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER], that the bill be indefinitely 
postponed, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). On this question I am 

ired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. If he were 

I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. I do not know how he would 
vote on this question. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay’’ on 
this motion. 

i Mr. CONGER. My colleague [Mr. FERRY ] would undoubtedly vote 
ea. ? 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [ Mr. EDMUNDS], who, if here, would vote ‘‘yea,” 
and I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GROVER (when his name was called). Iam paired generally on 
political questions with the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. VAN WYCK]. 
If this is regarded as a political question I will not vote. Otherwise I 
should vote ‘‘nay.’? [A pause.] I will vote ‘‘nay,’”’ unless there is 
objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is not the Senator paired with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. VAN Wyck]? 

Mr. GROVER. Iam paired with the Senator from Nebraska, not spe- 
cially, but politically. 

Mr. LOGAN. My dearsir, if there is any question more political than 
this in theSenate, I should like toknowit. TheSenator from Nebraska 
(Mr. VAN Wyck] understands his pair to apply to this bill, for he told 
me so yesterday. 

Mr. GROVER. Then I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from Nebraska said if he was out he was 
paired on this question as well as all others. That is what he said to 


me. 

Mr. GROVER. This was not named. 

Mr. LOGAN. I only know what the Senator from Nebraska said to 
me and I do not think it is very fair for Senators to be voting under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. GROVER. I said I would withhold my vote. 

Mr. LOGAN, Ibegthe Senator’s pardon; I thought he said he would 
vote. 


Mr. BUTLER (when Mr. HAMprTon’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. HAMPTON] is paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
KELLOGG]. If he were present, my colleague would vote ‘‘nay’’ and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote “ yea.’’ 

Mr. JACKSON (when the name of Mr. HARRIS was called). My 
colleague [Mr. HARRIS] who is necessarily absent has a general pair 
with the Senator from Kansas[Mr. INGALLS]. Ifpresent, my colleague 
would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). If not paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] Ishould vote ‘“‘yea.’’ 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). I am paired on polit- 
ical questions with the Senator from P. lvania[Mr. MITCHELL]. I 
am not very willing to this as a political question, but that con- 
struction seems to be given to it on both sides of the Chamber and I do 
not know what I can do except withhold my vote, though I am very 
reluctant to give a question of this sort such a complexion as that. I 
shall not vote. 

Mr. LAPHAM (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were here, I should vote ‘‘yea’’ and he would vote “‘nay’’ on this mo- 


tion. 

Mr. MAHONE (when his name was called). On the question of the 

ement of this bill I shall vote ‘‘nay,’’ because I desire that the 

applicant, on this case, General Porter, shall have a fair trial before 
the Senate. In the main question which involves, it seems to me, a 
question entirely between the officers of the Union side in the late war, 
I do not feel at liberty to take part. I shall, therefore, when that ques- 
tion arises, ask to be excused from voting. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 
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The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
24, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Davis of NL, Hill, Morrill, 
Anthony, Dawes, I n Platt, 
3 Frye, MeDill, Plumb, 

Cameron of Wis., Hale, McMillan, Rollins, 

ilcott, Harrison, Miller of Cal., wyer, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 

NAYS—31L 
Barrow, Coke, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Lamar, Sewell, 
Brown. George, Mahone, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Maxey, Vance, 
Call, Groome, Mo { Vest, 
Camden, ~ oar, Pendleton. Voorhees. 
Cameron of Pa, Jackson, Pugh, Walker., 
Cockrell, onas, Ransom, 
ABSENT—21. 

Allison, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 
Bayard, Grover, Kellogg, Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Hampton an, Williams, 
Fair, McPherson, 
Farley, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Ferry, Johnston, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to postpone the bill indefinitely. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on ordering 
bill to be and read a third time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, and was read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. LOGAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not propose to enter at this late period upon a dis- 
cussion of this case, but it seems to me proper that I should state very 
briefly the views which will govern me and have already governed me 
in casting my own vote. 

I need not say that it has been one of the most painful public respon- 
sibilities I have ever encountered. I am bound by my duty as a Sena- 
tor to act upon a question which involves the consideration of evidence 
relating to a science; relating to military transactions which are very 
far removed from my own ordinary experience and from the studies to 
which my life has been given. 

I suppose a soldier called upon to deal with the question of the con- 
duct of a lawyer in a complicated patent cause, or a question involving 
contingent remainders, would not find himself much more puzzled than 
I have been in attempting to master some of the details which relate to 
the important, intricate, rapid military operations of the three or four 
days which have been under discussion in this debate. But still I am 
forced to do my best, and I am bound to do it conscientiously, fearlessly, 
without regard to any personal consequences or anything else but the 
fact and the law as they shall appear to my mind upon such study as I 
have been able to give. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the precise attitude of this case? In 
the year 1863 a military tribunal composed of able and upright soldiers 
condemned this officer for grave military offenses, sentenced him to be 
cashiered and sentenced him to be incapable of holding any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States during the remainder of 
his life. I regard that judgment as the final judgment of a constitu- 
tional court. It is trae that courts-martial, whether in the Army or in 
the Navy, like all other human mechanisms, are a very imperfect method 
for the administration of justice. Their rulesof evidence are not those 
which prevail in common-law tribunals. They have no jury. The 
prosecution selects the court. The action is had hastily, and when the 
act is done there is an end. 

But I do not either criticise that arrangement or mention it as af- 
fording any reason whatever for failing to pay the same respect to the 
conclusions of this court as if they were the conclusions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States or of a circuit court where a jury H} 
empaneled. The experience and wisdom of civilized nations have been 
unable to devise any better system than this for the trial of military or 
naval offenses. The soldier who goes into battle, who takes his life in 
his hand, who exposes health and life, who abandons all the ordinary 
occupations of life, exposes himself also for the public good, and asa 
public necessity to bne his rights, his conduct, his life affected by 
voues of this class. They are the best, and no soldier has a right to 
complain. 

But it is also true that the pardoning power, as I believe, for the sen- 
tences of such courts is properly lodged in the President of the United 
States; and it is also true that Congress has the undoubted clear con- 
stitutional right, if it conceive any injustice has been done, to permit 
the restoration to the Army or Navy of an officer whom a court-martial 
has caused to be dismissed. Since I have been in the Senate numerous 
cases have arisen where officers cashiered for drunkenness have been 
restored, by permission of an act of Congress, to their former rank in 
the Army or Navy, Congress acting, if not with absolute unanimity, 
by large and emphatic majorities. 

Now, what are we asked to do? We are not asked now to reverse 
the judgment of this court-martial. We are not asked to give or pro- 
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vide for a new trial, as we were asked two or three years ago. In my 
own judgment that can not lawfully be done, even by the consent and on 
the motion of the accused himself. General Porter is out of the Army, 
and I do not think even by his consent we could provide for a retrial 
of this cause. If we could, the tribunal retrying it might now sentence 
him to be shot—a man in time of peace, a man not belonging to Army 
or Navy, without a trial by jury or right of appeal to the higher courts. 

But the last Chief Magistrate of the United States, Mr. Hayes, being 
of opinion that by the access to confederate testimony one-half of the 
case previously unknown might be disclosed, summoned for his advice 
and to his assistance a board composed of high and intelligent Army offi- 
cers. As has been well said, that board was not a lawful board in the 
sense of having power to administer oaths or to render a binding judg- 
ment; but it was the only course open to the President of the United 
States to have these facts investigated by some competent authority, 
for his information and forours. That board made its report, and upon 
that report the present President of the United States, Mr. Arthur, has 
pardoned the offense. 

I do not agree with those Senators who think it is a condemnation 
of, much less an insult to, the memory of President Lincoln or to the 
memory of President Garfield, a member of the original court, or any- 
body else to grant this officer the relief which is asked. Was it ever 
heard before that the executive in issuing a pardon, especially a pardon 
on newly-discovered evidence, insulted the court or jury who found the 
original verdict or passed the original sentence? Is every new trial 
granted by a court with a different verdict an insult to the original 
court, especially when it is upon newly-discovered evidence? Sup 
President Lincoln should have disapproved the finding of the original 
tribunal, as he did of many a court-martial. I have yet to learn that 
a difference in judgment, not on the same facts but on the same facts 
taken with others, is any reproach to the person with whom you so 
differ. 

The present head of the Army, as I have said, under his official ex- 
ecutive responsibility has thought fit to pardon this officer and toremit 
what remains of the sentence, and that is the only action which inthe 
least modifies or trenches upon or can modify or trench upon theact of 
the original court-martial. 

Now it is asked, giving such weight as we choose to the action of the 
President, giving such weight as we choose to the newly adduced evi- 
dence, giving such weight as we choose to the opinion of the head of the 
Army at the close of the rebellion and the executive head of the Army 
for eight years after the rebellion ended, that we shall pass an act which 
simply permits hereafter the President and the Senate, if they see fit, 
to restore this man to the Army so far as that he may be placed upon 
the retired-list, at the discretion of the President. In other words, this 
present bill does not deal with the question of the guilt or innocence of 
Fitz-John Porter in terms and technicality; it only authorizes the Presi- 
dent of the United States hereafter, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to treat him as a person eligible to the office which he formerly 
held, under the particular circumstances. ’ 

Is there sufficient reason for such action? Ido not, of course if I were 
capable, I should not at this time undertake to go over the evidence in 
detail; but this thing is true, as itseems to me: General Porter was con- 
demned by that court-martial in ignorance of such facts in regard to the 
military situation of the 28th and 29th of August, 1862, as could be 
learned from the reports and testimony of men who were opposed to 
him in those days. 

In the judgment of these high military authorities, including the 
President of the United States charged with his official responsibility, 
that newly disclosed evidence makes a new case. I am not now speak- 
ing of the 6.30 order of the afternoon of the 27th, but of the charge of 
a failure to attack, a failure to advance and go to the assistance of the 
troops in battle, and the charge of having retreated during the action, 
whether you call it a battle or a series of actions on the 28th of August; 
and these high military authorities declare that upon the study which 
they have given this has become anew and different case. The case on 
which this man was tried is not thecase which is now presented to those 
who in any responsible situation have to try it. 

Mr. President, it seems to me on a fullexamination of this evidence 
that the evidence is such as to afford a fair support to that opinion. I 
recognize the great military authoritiesthat are opposed to it. I donot 
think if I were to select mere authority on which my judgment was to 
be guided that I should select two men in the United States on whom 
I would place higher reliance than two members of the present Com- 
mitteeon Military Affairs, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Logan] and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. The Senator from Ili- 
nois is himselfan illustrioussoldier. He is himself accustomed to deal 
with evidenceasa lawyer. Thetraining of his life, both civil and mili- 
tary, has fitted him to deal with such questions. And I do not think 
that any authority on the other side as mere authority is entitled to 
greater weight than his. Ishouldalsoplace very great reliance in such 
a case upon the opinion of my distinguishedand illustrious friend from 
Connecticut who concurs with the Senator from Illinois in this case. 
But it does seem to me, looking at the case as well as I am able to do, 
that the newly-discovered evidence, whether the conclusion as to Porter’s 
guilt or innocence might be the same, does make out a case so different 


in the circumstances that it warrants us in passing a Jaw which shall 
permit the President if he see fit, and the Senate if hereafter it shall see 
tit, to allow this man for the little remnant of his days to be restored 
to his old profession. 

Then you come to the specification in regard to the disobedience of 
orders on August 27—the 6.30 order. Who can believe that if the 
other facts in the case had been out of the way the court or President 
Lincoln ever would have sentenced this man to the severe punishment 
to which he was sentenced on that finding alone? Whether it be true 
or not true that the military law required an attempt to march over 
that road that night, encumbered with wagons to the extent to which 
it was, the extent being in dispute, or not; or whether that officer, being 
an officer with a separate command, receiving his order from a superior 
ignorant of the precise condition of things which he had to meet— 
whether the military law and custom permitted him under such cir- 
cumstances a discretion or not, this thing is it seems to me well estab- 
lished, that a very large number of able, honest, experienced military 
men were in the habit of exercising and in the habit of permitting the 
exercise of such discretion; and who can believe that he being wrong 
in an opinion in regard to a state of facts in which, if he was wrong, 
Grant is wrong, in which if he was wrong Longstreet is wrong, in which 
if he was wrong Terry is wrong, in which if he was wrong Schofield is 
wrong and Getty is wrong—who can believe that if this single specifi- 
cation stood alone General Porter would have been condemned with 
this severity of sentence? What we are to do is not to wipe out a 
judgment—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me right there to ask him if 
he says that there is much evidence to show that orders of this kind 
were frequently construed by officers as discretionary, and he cites Terry 
and others ? 

Mr. HOAR. As exercising discretion. 

Mr. LOGAN. Where it was a peremptory order? This was a 
emptory order. Can the Senator cite an instance in which Schofield, 
Terry, or Getty ever disobeyed a peremptory order ? 

Mr. HOAR. No. 

Mr. LOGAN. WilltheSenatorcite an instance where any officer ever 
disobeyed a peremptory order and was notrelieved from his command ? 

Mr. HOAR. Icould cite instances where Iam so informed. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam talking about the testimony and about the law. 
The evidence shows—— 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator’s question, but 
he is addressing himself to a point which is not a point in the case. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is the point? 

Mr. HOAR. Iam not now = of the question whether these 
orders were in fact disobeyed. I say that these men think that it was 
within the discretion given to an officer exercising a separate command 
and receiving an order from a superior at a distance to exercise this dis- 
cretion. They say so; General Grant says so in his article. These gen- 
tlemen say so in their finding. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam not discussing what they say in their finding. 
I discussed that the other day. 

Mr. HOAR. That is precisely the point I am making in response to 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. LOGAN. In all this discussion I have tried to find some man 
on this floor who could show me the authority for the disobedience of 
a peremptory order, and I have never yet found any one who could 
show me that authority. Now, if the Senator will allow me a word in 
reference to the other point, that is, would President Lincoln have 
signed an order affixing this punishment to this man if he had only dis- 
obeyed the 6.30 order and had executed the orders of the day of the 
battle, of the 29th, I will ask the Senator to answer me a question. 
The law says that whenever an officer disobeys a lawful order he shall 
be dismissed from the service of the United States or subjected to any 
other penalty which the court-martial may in their wisdom fix. 

Now, suppose that was a lawful order and it was disobeyed and the 
court-martial found the fact. What was the fact they had to find? 
First, that it was a lawful order; second, thas it arenilisnbeyed: Would 
not that be all? Very well; they find those two facts and on that the 
law requires them to act. They act in accordance with the law. They 
find him guilty. What is the fact for the President to find? The fact 
for the President to find is, has the court-martial acted in accordance 
withlaw? First, if they have found the accused guilty, have they gono 
in accordance with the facts? Yes. These two propositions being re- 
sponded to affirmatively in the President’s mind, what could the Presi- 
dent do except affirm the sentence of the court-martial, I ask the Sena- 
tor? 

Mr. HOAR. Everybody knows that the President exercises a discre- 
tion in such cases. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is very true. 

Mr. HOAR. President Lincoln could have instantly remitted the 
sentence. I think I had rather not go into this general debate, because 
I have not yet replied to the Senator’s first question, and I fear I shall 
forget that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 


Mr. HOAR. Itwasaboutthe disobedience. I could cite many cases, 


and that is one of the difficulties which I find in dealing with the case 
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Mr. President, I believe if I were a testes Fe rave, honest, and 
straightforward man I should dodge a vote on this question; but it is 
my duty, as it seems to me, and the public expect of me to state my 
opinions, imperfect and inconclusive as they may be, and I am going 
to do it. 

I could cite twenty cases to the Senator which have been stated to 
me by very high authority indeed within the last week of officers who 
disobeyed orders where military o0) ions were actually going on, 
orders to attack, orders to move to the support of other generals who 
were attacking; but suppose I cited them and undertook to refer to the 
transactions, the Senatar from Illinois with his knowledge of this sci- 
ence, which I know nothing about, would instantly call my attention, 
“ Was there not this distinction,’’ ‘‘ Was there not that distinction,” 
“ Was not this, that, or the other thing the fact at that time,” and I 
should be totally unable to answer him; nobody but a soldier or a mil- 
itary historian can answer him. So I should prefer not to interpolate 
into my remarks a discussion of this character with the honorable Sen- 
ator to which I confess in advance my inadequacy; but I ask, does any- 
body suppose that President Lincoln would have permitted this sen- 
tence to have gone against Fitz-John Porter on the disobedience to that 
6.30 order alone, with Ulysses S. Grant and Alfred H. Terry saying to 
him that in their judgment it was a discretion they themselves would 
have exercised under the circumstances? 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow me (because I do not 
wish to disturb him), I wish to say right here that when we have cited 
to us—I know what the Senator refers to, at least I presume I know 
what the Senator refers to—the case of some very important military 
man who was talking with him this week and has told him—— 

Mr. HOAR. I would rather not have my statement go on record in 
that manner. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to say that I know one case, and I can name 
a dozen cases of thesame character that he speaks of, where orders were 
given to officers and they disobeyed them, but at the same time that I 

_ name those cases I can inform the Senator that those officers were relieved 
from their commands immediately. 

Mr. HOAR. Were they discharged from the Army? 

Mr. LOGAN. Many of them were. 

Mr. HOAR. Were all of them? 

Mr. LOGAN. Not all; some were. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, I will resume the floor, if the Senator will par- 
don me, for the time is almost exhausted. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not desire to take the floor from the Senator, but 
I desire to read an order, if he will allow me. 

Mr. HOAR. I would rather not. 

oo PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts has 

e floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to read an order from General Grant. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator confirms what I say. He says that he 
knows instances, numerous ones, where orders were disobeyed and the 
officers doing it were relieved from their commands forthwith; and I 
asked him whether they were dismissed from the Army and rendered 
incapable of holding office, and he says in some cases, but not in all. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer, if the Senator will allow me, now, and 
he ought to. In every instance where they were put before a court- 
martial they were dismissed. 

Mr. HOAR. But in a great many instances they were not put before 
a court-martial, 

Mr. LOGAN. That depended on circumstances. 

Mr. HOAR. I know it did; and that is my point. I do not believe, 
with great deference to the very much authority of that'Sena- 
tor, that Abraham Lincoln, with his kind, merciful, honest heart would 
have permitted this sentence to have gone against Fitz-John Porter on 
the disobedience of that 6.30 order alone, under the circumstances, and 
in the face of the opinion of such men as Grant and Terry that they 
should have done the same thing under the same circumstances, any 
more than he would have laid his right hand into a fire of burning coals 
to be burned to the stump. 

Mr. LOGAN. Grant did not think so some time ago. 

Mr. HOAR. That has all been gone over. 

Mr. Argan Soke are not wiping out the sentence of Fitz-John Por- 
ter. That man tasted for twenty years the bitterness of that judg- 
ment. No cup of death was ever presented to human lips which, it 
seems to me, could beso bitteras that which has been the daily and the 
nightly draught for twenty years of this officer, who, at least, once and 
some time deserved well of the Republic. 

Will the Senator from Illinois say that the President of the United 
States, in pardoning this man, meant to affront or did affront the great 
and mighty shades of Lincoln and of Garfield? He thought that in 
the doubt upon this question it was time at least that justice should 
stop and that mercy should have her place. Over that name honored 
for generations in the military and naval history of this country—you 
can hardly look upon the stars and stripes on our flag that you do not 
think of the name of Porter—for twenty years has rested the burden 
of this shame, worse than death, worse than torture, and no act of Con- 
gress, no act of God can wipe that away. 


Not fate herself can o'er the past have power, 
But what has been has been. 


And he has had in shame and agony—he has had his hour. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not know what bitter passion, I do not know 
what prejudice, I do not know what honest love of country, I do not 
know what feeling of a patriotic and generous soldiery may be encoun- 
tered by the vote I am about tocast. I know this, that I would rather 
incur almost anything myself than to incur the disapprobation of some 
men whom I shall seriously grieve by the conclusion to which I have 
come. It is not an easy thing for a Republican, a partisan, a man 
whose life has been given to the advocacy and the support of the doc- 
trines of this party, to incur the disapprobation and thecondemnation 
of his political friends who sit about him on a great question of State; 
but I thank God that after hesitation and doing my best to discover 
what my duty requires he has given me the grace to perform it. 

I do not believe, studying this testimony, that the burden of this con- 
demnation ought to rest longer upon the head of this man unless on 
such re-examination of the facts as it will be the duty of President 
Arthur hereafter to give, and on such re-examination of the facts as it 
will be the duty of the Senate hereafter to give, one or the other (forit 
will require the concurrence of both to restore him) should be of opin- 
ion that he ought not to be restored. 

So thinking, Mr. President, I believe that if Abraham Lincoln sat in 
this seat to-day and could read the testimony which has come from the 
reports of Longstreet and of Lee, changing, as it seems to me, so ma- 
terially the military situation of that day, the vote of Abraham Lincoln, 
with his kind heart, with his sound sense, and his fearless independ- 
ence in doing right, would be cast as I mean to cast my own. 

Mr. LOGAN. Just one word, Mr. President. Ido not desire to an- 
swer the eloquent remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts in justi- 
fication of what he is going to do, because I find changes go on very 
frequently which I cannot account for; but I desire to answer all that 
he has said about disobedience of orders from the person from whom he 
was quoting, not giving the name. I will do it by reading an order 
and by stating in a very few words the transaction. I was connected 
with the command at the time myself. I was commanding near Jack- 
son, Tennessee. General Price came across from Mississippi and was 
moving in the direction of Corinth with about 30,000 troops. Corinth 
was garrisoned by a small force, much smaller than his. I was ordered 
to send a portion of my troops to Jackson, which I did. General Grant 
sent an order to General Hurlbut, from which I will read an extract; 
and I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to listen to this and see how 
this general then, when in command, interpreted orders. And first he- 
fore reading it I will say that the same person to whom the Senator 
refers told me himself, in discussing this very question, that when a 
man was ordered to attack it was not his business to inquire as to the 
order, because he was not always to know what the attack meant; that 
sometimes it was intended that a portion of an army should be almost 
destroyed for the purpose of saving the rest, and that was the interpre- 
tation here where Porter was afraid his force was too short, that should 
be given to this and to carry out that idea. I will read the order. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to put him u question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOAR. Is the principle true in his judgment which he has just 
affirmed, when the order comes from a superior at a distance from the 
scene of action? Let me puta case. Suppose the Senator from Illi- 
nois in charge of an army corps ora division and ten miles off, as this 
man was, from the commanding officer—— 

Mr. LOGAN. No, he was not ten miles off. 

Mr. HOAR. Nine miles off. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. HOAR. From Bristoe to Warrenton. 

Mr. LOGAN, That was as to the marching; I am talking of the 
order to attack. 

Mr. HOAR. That makes no difference; I was asking about the cir- 
cumstances of this order. Suppose the Senator were ten miles off from 
his commanding officer and he were ordered to cross a broad, deep river 
with his command and take up a position on the other side, and he knew 
that the other bank of the river had been occupied by a largely superior 
hostile force that would cut him all to pieces in the crossing, and that 
his military superior ten miles off did not know that fact but supposed 
when he gave the order that it was an unoccupied and vacant place, 
what would he do? 

Mr. LOGAN. In the first place I should not know whether the force 
across the river was sufficient to cut me to pieces or not. 

Mr. HOAR. Would you obey? 

Mr. LOGAN. I would try to obey. 

Mr. HOAR. Would you try to cross the river? 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwouldtry. Idid justsucha thing as that; I crossed 
the Tennessee Riverand built a bridge over it and did exactly the thing 
the Senator suggests, and I did not get cut to pieces either, though the 
enemy’s force was much larger than my own. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘Then the Senator did not notice the fact implied inmy 
question. My question was in case he knew he would be cut to pieces. 

Mr. LOGAN. I say Porter did not know it, because he did not try 
it, and the Senators who defend him know that the evidence shows he 
did not try to ascertain the force there by sending out his officers. I will 
read this order. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. LOGAN. Ifthe Senator will allow me now, I will answer the very 
question he has asked me, and I will answer him from the high authority 


that has caused his mind to run in the channel it has. Mark this lan- 
guage. This is an order to General Hurlbut: 


The enemy have developed an attack on Corinth, You will move with your 
command at 3 a, m., marching with all speed by the Pocahontas road, and go 
through to Corinth— 

Mark the language— 
and go through to Corinth. The enemy, estimated at 35,000 men, lie on the 
Chewallas road. 

That isa peremptory order. 
graph as follows: 

I believe I understand your orders, but I wish to be sure. If I understand 
them, they involve the loss of my entire command, 

To this dispatch the following reply was received by General Hurl- 
but: 

Iam glad you comprehend my orders so accurately. 


General Hurlbut answered this by tele- 


U. 8, GRANT, 


There is the answer to your remark and to your question. 

Mr. HOAR. It is no answer. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, it isan answer. Not only that, General Price 
was in the road between Hurlbut and Corinth with 30,000 men, and 
Hurlbut was ordered to go to Corinth. That was what Grant meant, 
that his whole command should be lost if he could not get there. Hurl- 
but attacked them, and Hurlbut drove them from Corinth, and they 
were driven off, and it saved his command, but he was to lose itif neces- 
sary to save Corinth. That was the proposition, and after that Senators 
will stand up here and tell me that orders, peremptory orders, are not 
to be obeyed because a man might lose a portion of his command ! 

Sir, I served too long under that great general not to know that his 
orders had to be obeyed. What would be done to the men who dis- 
obeyed them? The evidence is thick in his history and in his orders 
where men disobeyed his orders they received their just deserts, Many 
of them are out of the Army to-day, and they stay out of the Army on 
account of their not coming up as he thought they should do. I could 
cite instance after instance. It will not do to tell me that a man has a 
right to judge for himself in time of war, in time of battle, as to whether 
he will obey an order or not. There is no such military law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived —— 

Mr. LOGAN. One word, sir, and I am done, 

This man stood from morning until night and until 3 o’clock the next 
morning, and had to be ordered on the field to Pope’s presence to get 
him to obey an order, and that was the only order he obeyed through 
that whole day while the battle wasraging. You speak of Longstreet’s 
testimony, which does not controyert one point that I have suggested 
in this case. Through that whole day tell me if Porter was not afraid 
to attack, why did he not send word to Pope, his commanding officer, 
who was only three miles from him? Pope’s headquarters were but 
three miles from Bethel Chapel where Porter’s headquarters were, and 
there was a direct road running to them on which McDowell traveled. 
Why did he not send word that there was a great force in his front and 
that he could not attack? No word was sent until the last word, at 5 
o’clock, when he says ‘‘I am going to retreat to Manassas.” That is 
the only time he gave information. 

The Senator from Massachusetts to-day in eloquent strains would ex- 
cuse this man and justify his infamous conduct when his men were 
being slaughtered like beeves; butchered on the field. Sir, his conduct 
was infamous, infamous in the extreme. He was not a patriot. He 
Seteknitwah that Pope should lose that battle, and the evidence shows 
it. The gentlemen on this side of the Chamber who defend him de- 
fend him in the face of the facts which show him to have been dere- 
lict in his duty, which show him to have been wanting in soldierly 
qualities, and wanting in respect to his superior officer. 

Not only that, you appeal to Lincoln and speak of his generous heart. 
His own son swears that after this court-martial, years afterward, he 
said the evidence would have justified the punishment of death. 

Mr. HOAR. The old evidence? 

Mr. LOGAN. ‘“‘ The old evidence.” Sir, there is not one particle of 
evidence in all the new that contradicts the old. General Grant, to 
whom you appealed, said so years ago when he examinedit all. He said 
there was nothing in the new evidence that should cause him to take 
up this case. No new evidence has come to the mind of the people. It 
is not new evidence; it is not new testimony. It is something else that 
isnew. It is not the facts; it is not the law, it is a change of mind, or 
heart, or whatever you may call it—asudden change recently for some 
cause or other unknown to me. It will not do to say that the new facts 
have done it, for the new facts have done no such thing. They changed 
no man’s mind until recently, when people have been trying to get be- 
hind them as a breastwork to justify themselves for what they are now 
doing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the bill, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PLUMB. Is debate closed on the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two o’clock was the hour agreed 


upon at which the debate should close. 


Mr. SEWELL. Ishall object to further debate. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam sorry, if that is the case, that the Senator from 
MAISHA sorua: not haveshortened his remarkssomewhat, so that 
there mig] ve some opportunity for something to be said against 
the position which he took. = 7 s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The debate was to be closed at 2 
o’clock by an absolute understanding of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not believe the genius of man could make a more 
powerful argument than was made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
LoGAn] for three days in this case. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am sorry the Senator from Massachusetts did not 
think so, and so omit some portion of his own. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not know but that the unanimous consent that 
the vote should be taken at 2 o’clock supersedes everything else—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Of course it does. 

Mr. MORRILL. Otherwise I should call up the tariff bill. As soon 
on Sie BOLE disposa o5 I shall ask that the tariff bill be proceeded 
wi 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair willlay the tariff bill be- 
fore the Senate as soon as this matter is disposed of, but by agreement 
the other day this bill was to take precedence of the unfinished busi- 
ness and be di of by 2 o’clock, unless there be unanimous con- 
sg et nag “Vote!” “Vote!” 

e pro tempore. The question is on the passage of the 
bill, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. e 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘“‘ nay.” 

Mr. GROVER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Penata on totes [Mr. VAN Wyck]. If he werepresent, I should 
vo yea. 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). My pair with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] has been transferred for this bill to 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). I am paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. It is 
claimed that the pair is obligatory in this case. I therefore refrain from 
yoting. If the Senator from Pennsylvania were here, I should vote 

yea, 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada (when his name was called). I am paired 
with my colleague [Mr. Farr]. If he were here, I should vote 

nay. 

Mr. LAPHAM (when his name was called), On this question Iam 


paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were here, he would vote ‘‘yea’’ and I should vote ‘ nay.’’ 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired on this 


question with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] an- 
nounced his pair with my colleague [Mr. BAYARD] and said that he 
would vote ‘‘nay’’ if my colleague were present; but he did not state 
how my colleague would yote. I desire to announce that if my col- 
league were here he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—33, 

Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Sewell, 
Beck, Farley, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Brown, Garland, Lamar, Vance, 
Butler, rge, Maxey, est, 
Call, Gorman, Mo x Voor 
Camden, Groome, Pendleton, Walker. 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, Pugh, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Ransom, 

ke, Jackson, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—X.. 
Akin, Dawes, A ls, oer, 
nthony, unds, ellogg. 
Sia Frye, I : Plumb, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale MeDill, Rollins, 
Chilcott, Harrison, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Davis of II., Hill, Miller of N, Y., 
ABSENT—16. 

Allison, Grover, Lapham, Saunders, 
Bayard, Harris, McPherson, Sherman. 
Fair, Johnston, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, Williams. 

So the bill was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing to 


the preamble to the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the preamble? Let us hear it. 

The preamble was read, as follows: 

Whereas the board of Army onions convened by the President of the United 
States by special orders numbered 78, headquarters of the Army, April 12, 1878, 
to examine into and report upon the ease of Fitz-John Porter, late a major-gen- 
eral of the United States volunteers and a brevet bri, jer-general and colonel 
of the Army, having, by their report of March 19, 1879, stated that, in their opin- 
ion, “justice requires at his [the dent's] hands such action as may be neces- 
sary to annul and set aside the findings and sentence of the court-martial in the 
case of Major-General Fitz-John Porter, and to restore him to the position of 
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Whereas the President, on the dth day of May, 1882, remitted so much of the 


sentence of said court remaining unexecuted as ‘forever ualified the 
said Fitz-John Porter from holding any office of trust or profit under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States:” erefore, that justice may be done the sai 
Fitz-John Porter, and to carry into effect the reco on of said board. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the pre- 
amble. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when, his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. If he were 

resent, I should vote ‘‘nay,’’ and I presume he would vote ** yea.” 

Mr. GROVER (when his name was called), Iam with the 

Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. Ifhe were present, I should 


vote ‘‘ yea.” : 
Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. Ifhe were here, I should 


vote ‘‘yea.’’ 
Mr. LAPHAM (when his name was called), On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 


were here, he would vote “‘ yea,” and I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
California [Mr. FARLEY]. If he were presah, T sioula vote ‘“‘ nay.” 

Mr. CONGER. I do not know whether it been stated that my 
colleague [Mr. FERRY] was paired with the Senator from California 
[Mr. FARLEY], but I understand the pair has been transferred toa pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. INGALLS. For this bill merely. 

Mr. CONGER. If my colleague were present, he would vote ‘‘nay”’ 
on this question, and against the panes of the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have no doubt that the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. HARRIS] would vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. MORRILL. Before the result is announced, I inquire of the 
Chair whether the words ‘‘ the President’s’’ in brackets in the preamble 


will now be included or omitted ? 
The PRESIDENT pro t They will be included, of course; 


they simply relate to and e clear the word ‘‘his”’? which precedes. 
The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS—31, 

Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, 

Beck, land, Jones of Florida, Sewell, 

Brown, Lamar, Slater, 

Butler, Go: Maxey, Vance, 

Call, Groome, nogen, Vest, 

Camden, Hampton, Pendleton, Voorhees, 

Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Pugh, Walker. 

Coke, Jackson, Ransom, r 
NAYS—25. 

Aldrich, Dawes, b Plumb, 

Anthony, Edmunds, 1l, Rollins, 

Blair, Hale, McMillan. wyer, 

Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal., Windom. 

Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 

Longer, ill, Morrill, 

Davis of M., Ingalls, Platt, 

Allison, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, > 

Bayard. Frye, Kel x Saunders, 

Cockrell, Grover, $ Sherman, 

Fair, M Van Wyck, 

Farley, Johnston, Mahone, Williams, 

So the preamble was agreed to. 


ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Vermont will 

ive way for a moment the Chair will lay before the Senate a message 

m the President of the United States. 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the Presidentof the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, dated the 10th instant, inclosing a copy of one 
Lieutenant-Colonel 


from the Chiefof Ordnance, sogeeher witha copy of one 


D. W. Flagler, commanding the Rock arsenal, Illinois, setting forth the 


insufficiency of the sum appropriated by the ery civil appropriation act of 
A 7,1 for the deepening of the Sede mt iy} canal atthearsenal, 
and recommending that a s approp: n of $20,000 be made for the com- 
pletion of said work. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 11, 1883. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had this 
day approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (S. 1304) granting a ion to John V. Bovell; 

An act (S. 156) for the relief of Major Jacob E. Burbank; and 

An act (S. 336) for the relief of James J. Faught, late of Company 


D, Eighth Missouri. 


Mr. CALL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2349) for the relief of Perry G. Wall and the execu- 
tors of O. B. Hart, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MORGAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2350) to explain and carry into effect sections 2498 
and 2499 of the Revised Statutes and to provide for executing in their 
true intent and purpose the commercial treaties between the United 
States and other governments; which was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To which committee does the Sena- 
tor from Alabama wish to have the bill referred ? 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill has connection with the pending tariff bill, 
and I hesitate between the Committee on the Judiciary and the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My impression is that such a bill as that would 
naturally go to the Committee on Commerce or the Committee on Forei 
Relations. A reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations would 
be just as well as any other. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask its reference, then, to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be so referred. 


PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY. 


Mr. GARLAND. Yesterday the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS} 
introduced a resolution of inquiry directed to the Judiciary Committee 
in reference to the office of President. Lobjected to its consideration then 
and desired it to go over, because I believed that the same question was 
specifically before the committee, but I find upon investigation that 
such is not the fact. I have no objection to the resolution being passed. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the resolution be rted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read, if there 
be no objection. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
INGALLS, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi: be directed to inquire what leg- 
islation, if any, is ni to ascertain and determine when the powers and 
duties of the dential o; shall devolve upon the Vice-President in case of 
the inability of the President to same; and in what manner the 


removal of disability may be ascertained under the Constitution; and to report 


hereon by bill or oth 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 


Mr. GEORGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2301) providing for the forfeiture of icant grants 
in certain cases; which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. ROLLINS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R, 7181) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pu: ; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and o to be printed. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendmentof the Committee on Finance, 2: 
posing as section 2498 of the Revised Statutes, in section 5 of the bill: 

Sec. 2498. No wares, or merchandise, unless in cases provided for by 
treaty, shall be imported into the United States from any foreign port or place, 
arpe in vessels of the United States, or in such foreign vessels as truly and 
wholly belong to the citizens or subjects of that country of which the are 
the growin; production, or man or from which such goods, w: or 
me: dise can only be, or most usually are, first ship for transportation, 
All wares, or merchandise imported contrary to this section, and the ves- 
sel wherein the same shall be imported, er with her cargo, tackle, apparel, 
and furniture, shall be forfeited to the United States; and such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, ship or vessel, and shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted, 
and condemned, in like manner and under the same ons, restrictions, 
yank denna as have been heretofore established for the recovery, collection, 

bution, and remission of forfeitures to the United States by the several rov- 
enue laws. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to make an inquiry in regard to 
this section. I understand it to be a provision which prohibits the im- 
portation of goods into this country except in American vessels or vessels 
owned by American citizens. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This and the following section have stood upon the 
statute-book since the year 1816. They are only aimed at countries 
who have by discriminating laws forbidden the carrying of our produce 
in American yessels to their countries. Spain I believe is the only na- 
tion that doesityet. It is necessary as long as any nations discriminate 
against our country tomake a corresponding discrimination against them, 
So far as I now know Spain is the only country that makes such a 
discrimination, and that only in favor of the Island of Cuba. It is nec- 
essary to maintain this provision until that discrimination is removed. 
Indeed there are negotiations, and have been for years, going on between 
the two countries to induce Spain tochange in that respect her commer- 
cial laws, butas yet I believe it has not been accomplished. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand, then, from the Senator from Ohio 
it will only operate against those countries which discriminate against 
our country. 3 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis all. That is shown by the language of 
the succeeding section, which provides that— 

ini ion l not ly to vessels, or or merchan- 
Pg Peta, in poet oe SP anion which pL iee| piati hi a similar 
regulation against vessels of the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the Senator from Delaware that yes- 
terday I called the attention of the Senate to this and the succeeding 
section, and this morning I have had the honor tointroducea bill which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, having for its pur- 

the enlargement of the application of the sections in certain cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposing section 2498. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, to insert as 
section 2499 of the Revised Statutes: 

Suc, 2499. The preceding section shall not apply to vessels or goods, wares, or 
merchandise imported in vessels of a foreign nation which does not maintain a 
similar regulation against vessels of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was read, as follows: 


Src. 2500. There shall be levied, collected, and paid on each and every non- 
enumerated article which bears a similitude, either in material, Suan , texture, 
or the use to which it may be applied, to any article enumerated in this title as 
chargeable with duty, the same rate of duty which is levied and charged on the 
enumerated article which it most resembles in anr. of the particulars before men- 
tioned; and if any non-enumerated article equally resembles two or more enu- 
merated articles on which different rates are chargeable, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on such non-enumerated article the same rate of duty as is 

le on the article which it resembles paying the hiho duty; andonall 
artic'es manufactured from two or more materiais the duty shall be assessed at 
the highest ratesat which any of its component parts may be chargeable. If two 
or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article, it shall be 
classified for duty under the highest of such rates, and in all cases of doubt as to 
the classification for duty of an imported article, such article shall be classified 
at the highest rate of duty: Provided, That non-enume! articles similar in 
material and qoaiiy and texture, and the use to which they may be applied, to 
articles on the free list, and in the manufacture of which no dutiable materials 
are used, shall be free. 


Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I move to strike out this entire sec- 
tion. This is the volley that sweeps the deck. ‘The Athenians, it was 
said in old times, in their carefulness for religion, erected altars to every 
known deity, and fearing lest they might have omitted and offended 
some one, likewise erected an altar to the Unknown God. So the friends 
of protection, after having spread a trap wide enough and strong enough 
to gather in and contain every conceivable article manufactured by the 
ingenuity of man for his comfort and convenience, in the composition 
of its wondrous nomenclature have likewise superadded this residuary 
dead-fall by which to entrap and lead up to the shambles of taxation 
this unknown evader of the vigilance of the Senator from Vermont. 

I am opposed to such, Mr. President. Onthecontrary, should there 
be any such unbranded maverick, feeding upon the pastures of this 
life; or any poor, hunted, and persecuted Wandering Jew in the shape 
of personal prosperity, that has been able by hiding in the secret re- 
cesses of this tumultuousand busy world, to escape the acute cupidity, 
the intelligent greed, and searching rapacity of this bill, which is the 
crowning act of the agonieing ery of the great centenary infant, 
instead of leading it to the bles of taxation I should say in com- 
mou pity and in common humanity, let us lade its devoted head with 
the sins of ‘‘ protection ” and allow it to escape into the wilderness. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can only say in reply to the humorous remarks 
of my friend from North Carolina that unfortunately this provision is 
to be found in all the tariff laws, certainly since 1842, including the 
Democratic tariff law of 1846, and in every tariff law that has passed 


from that time to this. It is necessary in order to avoid the change of | 


the names of articles with somewhat the constituent property of the 
articles named, to have what is called a similitude clause, so that if the 
article is not named correctly in the tariff, and if the article in contro- 
versy is not commercially known by name in any tariff, it shall be 
classed by the article of similitude made of the same materials and in 
the same way, but under adifferent name. It is a necessary provision 
in every tariff bill. 

There are two clauses, I ought to say to the Senate, added to the old 


law. 

Mr. BECK. Theold section closes at the word ‘‘ chargeable,” in line 
135. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Then all after that is new but is in harmony with 
the body of the section. The first new clause, lines 136, 137, 138, and 
139, was taken from page 58 of the Tariff Commission report, where the 
words inserted now in this section were inserted in the body of the 
schedule. The Committee on Finance unanimously, so far as I know, 


thought it better to transfer this single sentence to the general provis- 
ions of the law rather than to have it contained in one of the schedules. 
It does not change the meaning, but the words here transferred to the 
general provision are similar in character to the words in the bill, but 
are a little broader. 

The proviso which has been added simply extends the same provision 
to the free-list which has always been applied to the rest of the tariff. 


Thus, when articles of a similar kind or import named in the schedules 
are all similar articles imported of that kind and nature are also 
to be free. That has been recommended by the Tariff Commission for 
the purpose of carrying out the general spirit of the law. It is con- 
tained in page 82 of the report of the Tariff Commission. 

With these exceptions the section is copied from the old law of 1842, 
which has been the law since that time. 

Mr. GARLAND. I would suggest to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE] that his motion will not properly reach his object. 
The question comes up on the adoption of the section itself. It is not 
necessary to make a motion to strike it out. We shall vote upon it, 
and if we vote against it it will not goin; if we vote for it it will go in. 
I merely make the suggestion. 

Mr. BECK. As I observed a moment ago, down to the word ‘‘ charge- 
able,’’ in line 135, the section is precisely section 2499 of the Revised 
Statutes. The following words are added, I am not able to say why, 
unless it was to give additional emphasis to the harsh provision of the 
section: 

If two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article, it 
shall be classified for duty under the highest of such rates, and in all cases of 
doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported article, such article shall be 
classified at the highest rate of duty. 

That is new. I do not know who is to determine the question of 
doubt. I had supposed that without that addition the statute as it 
now stands is strong enough for all p Tt will be found, how- 
ever, all through this bill that at the end of each schedule there is a 
stringent clause seeking, as the Senator from North Carolina very well 
remarked, to prevent the escape of anything by any possibility from 
the highest possible tax or to prohibit the people who need it from get- 
ting it, and when it is discovered or caught it is to be taxed at the very 
highest possible rate and held till some new-born infant industry can 
squeeze out and absorb all that is in it. 

The non-enumerated articles, that is, the things that are not now 
known to any existing industry, for they are all enumerated and taxed, 
but the things that may be discovered, and if taxed at a low rate may 
prevent some infant industry from springing up, are sought by this drag- 
net to be taxed so high that when some new infant industry sees 50, or 
60, or 75 per Sek oe provided to start on, it can get the bounty. 
All this is carefully provided for in every provision to each specific 
schedule; yet, not content with even that, this sweeping clause is in- 
serted and somebody or everybody is ordered to give the benefit of the 
doubt in the rate of taxation against the man who by some ingenuity 
has found out something new that he can get somewhere more cheaply 
than those pets of Congress want to make it for. 

I think Senators will find before they get through this bill that bad 
as the present tariff law is the proposed bill is a new departure in the 
interest of protection to make it impossible for men to get, as they have 
been getting lately, their fencing-wire and cotton-ties cheaper than the 
gentlemen who own patents for the wire out of which it is made, and 
who obtain royalties of $10 a ton besides all the protective tariff, think 
they ought to have them for. The TariffCommission and the Finance 
Committee propose to make it impossible that any new thing can be 
discovered, such as thecotton-tie, that can get clear of the highest possi- 
ble taxation. In other words, they are determined to shut the door 
against any possibility of anything escaping the very highest rate of 
duty, so that nobody shall ever get anything into this country without 
paying the very highest possible tax, whether there is any industry 
existing or not that had ever heard of it before. 

If it is possible to put a high enongh tax upon anything that may be 
discovered hereafter to induce any person here to make it and deprive 
the man of the right to buy it cheaply elsewhere, provision is made in 
this bill that the man who wants the bounty shall have ample oppor- 
tunities and absolute protection, so that he may hereafter build any 
machinery or start any industry, as he may call it, that he pleases, and 
be protected to the highest possible point, even if that industry never 
existed before, and was unknown anywhere. 

That is the theory of this bill. It is made more pronounced and op- 
pressive than it is even under the present tariff. Senators will find, not- 
withstanding the pretenses of reduction, thepresent bill provides for an 
increase over the present tariff as to all unenumerated articles, I be- 
lieve, in nearly every instance, certainly in many of then, and this gen- 
eral drag-net is also to be thrown in and strengthened up by amend- 
ments, in order to make it certain that nothing escapes. 

I can not state it as vigorously as the Senator from North Carolina, 
but he has not overstated it. This provision would prevent anything 
from getting out of the clutches of the stalwart beggars who seek to 
enrich themselves by Congressional legislation. They do not intend to 
work like other people; they intend to be made rich by law, by laws 
provided in advance to keep anybody from escaping them, even about 
things they now know nothing. I shall vote to strike out the section, 
or to amend itso as to provide that goods now unknown shall bear the 
lowest and not the highest rate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Kentucky is certainly mistaken 
in one thing he says. This new clause does not apply to the class ot 
articles that he refers to, because if the article is not enumerated in the 
tariff thesection does notapply to it; but the existing tarifflaw, the pre- 
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vious part of the section, does apply to the class of cases to which he 
refers. That is, under the existing law as it has been time ontof mind, 
if an article not named in the statute is similar to two or more articles 
that are on the dutiable list, then the highest rate of duty levied upon 
any of the articles upon the list is applied to the non-enumerated arti- 


ele. That isthe law now andhasbeen foryears; butthisnew provision 
I suppose is to guard against the possibility of an evasion of the law, by 
oversight or otherwise, as has been done in several cases; and the bill 
contains one notable instance of it, where the article can be properly 
classified under two names, and a different duty isimposed by the dif- 
ferent names. I am told that there is one such case in the bill, which 
will be corrected when we reach it. There is an articleof common and 
daily use which is described in technical langnagein two different clauses 
with a different rate of duty upon each. 

The effect of this general provision inserted here upon the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission is to relieve the officers from doubt 
when such an article comes in, and theoflicers would then apply to that 
article the highest rate of duty provided by the language of the law for 
similar articlesor forthatarticle. Many articles of commerce have four 
or five different names, and they may be classified as either. It may 
happen that sometimes very properly a different rate of duty may be 
put upon an article which is named by different names, because some- 
times the names include many distinct articles; and in that way there 
may be confusion. This isintended to give to the custom-house officer 
a rule by which he can ascertain the duties. 

I will say in reply to the humorous speech of my friend from North 
Carolina, because I always laugh at his remarks any way and enjoy 
them, that there never was brought before the Congress of the United 


States, certainly since the war of 1812, a tariff bill that contained a larger’ 


free-list or that relieved a ter number of articles both in value and 
amount from taxation by the United States than this bill. Its free-list, 
as my friend from Kentucky will admit, is greatly enlarged, and the 
amounts that will be introduced under the free-list of this bill are 
greater than any tariff law that has come under my observation cer- 
tainly for the last thirty or forty years. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the free-list embrace as many articles which are 
manufactured in America or more than any other free-list? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam notso sure about that, but I should say that 
probably it contains as many. I think the general theory of the bill is 
not to disturb or affect injuriously any of the industrial interests of our 
country. Very probably the Senator and I would differ upon that. I 
would not vote for the billif it shouldseek to disturb any active, thriv- 
ing industry of our own land. 

Mr. VANCE. I will remind the Senator that there is one industry 
which it does disturb. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is that? 

Mr. VANCE. That is theindustry of tax-paying. It disturbs that 
very greatly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It reduces to the extent of about $40,000,000, ac- 
cording to the statement of my colleague on the committee, the tax- 
producing qualities of the tariff. To that extent it disturbs probably 
somebody. It does not disturb me in that 

It is necessary to have these provisions in the law; they have always 
been there, and I think they should be continued. The provision which 
is inserted at the request of the Tariff Commission is in harmony with 
the general principles of the law, and has not any evil feature about it. 
The last clause of it especially extends the free-list, and in that respect 
I supposed it would meet the wishes of the Senator from North Carol 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Vest in thechair). Does the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND], that the vote be taken directly 
upon the adoption of the section? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. When I made the motion to strike out it 
did not occur to me that this section was an amendment in itself. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to have the question divided so that we shall 
vote upon the old law down to the word ‘‘chargeable,’’ in line 135, and 
afterward upon the new features which are introduced by the commit- 
tee into the bill. They deserve separate consideration, and they rest, as 
I understand it, upon different principles to a very considerable extent. 
The new provision which is brought into the bill reads as follows: 

If two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article, it 
shall be classified for duty under the highest of such rates. 

That is the first branch of the proposition. I do not know how itis 
that two or more rates of duty can, under an intelligent system of taxa- 
tion, be applicable to the same imported article, whether that is an 
enumerated article or a non-enumerated article. If the bill has not 
succeeded in placing one rate upon an article imported, whether enu- 
merated or not, instead of placing two rates upon it, the bill has failed, 
I think, of a very important part of its purpose, unless it be in those 
cases where there is an ad valorem duty and a specific duty; and in that 
case there are two rates of duty imposed upon every article that is im- 
ported, whether it is enumerated or whether it is not enumerated. 

The interpretation of the language of this statute upon its face is not 


such as the honorable Senator from Ohio seeks to give to it, that is to 


say, by reference to a preceding part of this same section, by reference 
to the old law. The interpretation would be that whenever anarticle, 
whether enumerated or not enumerated, named or not named, is within 
the reach of two rates of duty, that rate of duty shall be charged upon 
it which is the highest. I object to that as a principle of taxation. I, 
naturally do it because I represent a consuming community, and not a 
manufacturing community. I represent an agricultural community 
very largely. Perhaps nineteen-twentiethsof the people whom I have 
the honor to represent are agriculturists, and not a manutacturing peo- 
ple. They make their money by digging it out of the ground, and not 
by drawing it from the sustenance that is fed to them through statutory 
enactments of the Co: of the United States. 

I should therefore object that in cases where articles have escaped 
taxation because they are not enumerated the highest duty shall be 
imposed upon them. In the interests of my people I will insist that 
in cases of that kind the consumer should be looked after, that his in- 
terest should be consulted, instead of the interests which may possibly 
rotected by this tariff taxation; and that instead of having the prin- 
e of the highest duty applied to non-enumerated articles when two 
rates may apply, the lowest rate of taxation is the proper one. 

I agree, of course, that my views do not conform to the general tenor 
of this bill. Ear-marks abound throughout the bill, indicating the in- 
tention of the committee, as was true also of the Tariff Commission, to 
put as high a rate of duty as could be named, plainly and bluntly, with- 
out offense to the American people, upon every article of taxation, and 
as high a rate of duty as could be smuggled into the bill by an indirec- 
tion and by a deception where it was supposed the people or their rep- 
resentatives would not have the wit to find out the imposition. Those 
are the ear-marks of this bill, and I do not know one in the whole of this 
measure which is more thorough!'y characteristic of the intent and pur- 
pose of the framers of this system of tariff taxation than the one which 
I have adverted to, and the one which succeeds it in the pending section, 
which is in the following langnage: 

And in all cases of doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported article, 
such article shall be classified at the highest rate of duty. ‘ 

Why shall you give the benefit of the doubt that may arise in the” 
minds of the officers who are to classify for duty in favor of the highest 
rate of taxation, even when there are two rates applicable? Are the peo- 
ple of this country to be exposed to a higher rate of taxation upon arti- 
cles of consumption than they are aware of, or than the legislators them- 
selves are aware of atthe time of the framing and enactment of the law, 
by the resolution of a doubt in the mind of the officer appointed by law 
to determine the classification of goods and the rate of taxation against 
the people in favor of the protected industries? Is that the principle 
of this proposed law? Unquestionably itis. It crops out here in this 
section. Among the very first improvements that the committee have 
attempted to ingraft upon the general law of the land relating to the 
manner of imposing taxes, out comes the proposition that in cases of 
doubt the doubt shall be resolved against the consumer and in favor of 
the manufacturers or the protected industries. What reason can there 
be for giving an officer of the Government the discretionary power of re- 
solving the doubt in his own mind, and that without appeal and with- 
outthe power ofcreating it by any superior agency, practically against the 
peopleand in favor of the highest protection rates? Thatshows the drift 
of the whole thing. Straws show the way the wind blows, according to 
the common maxim, and this is even more than a straw. This isa 
flood-tide which is rushing out into the sea all the interests of the peo- 
ple that Bara no eaaeo to re and an — for the purpose of 
protecting themselves against the floods, for the people can not combine. 

Mr. MAXEY . I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that the uni- 
versal rule of law is that tax laws are strictly constrned. The giving 
the officer the right to resolve the doubt in favor of the protected party 
is a reversal of the universal rule of the law which requires tax laws 
to be strictly construed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very truly said. The ordinary rules of construing 
tax laws obtainingin all the courts throughout the United States, inall 
the local tribunals as well as in all the national courts, is thattax laws 
must be strictly construed. Whyso? Becausethe taxing power, speak 
of it as we may, is a tyrannous power; it is the only power against 
which nothing can be said asto the constitutionality of its exercise. If 
you choose to tax goods to prohibition, ithas been determined over and 
often in this country, both in the political and in the judicial depart- 
ments, that no appeal or exception will lie against the use of that 
power. A State may tax its citizens to the extreme of their capacity 
to pay the taxes, and the courts have no power by injunction or other- 
wise to prevent the exercise of that power unless it violates some posi- 
tive principle of the constitution of the particularState. Here we have 
a right to put taxes, it appears, not 100 per cent. of the value, but 200 
and 300 per cent. and even more than that upon the articles to be im- 
ported from abroad, and nocourt of justice in this country could be ap- 
pealed to with success to restrain the legislative power in this enormous 
and exorbitant exercise of their tyranny upon the tax-payers. 

Hence it is a power that the courts uniformly require to be strictly 
construed, and tax laws are always strictly construed. Here, however, 
we compel the man who is to administer this system—and there is 
placed no judge and no superior to rectify his conduct—to decide against 
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the consumer, against the great body of the people, upon the presump- 


tion that the highest tax is always intended to be levied instead of the 
lowest. There is not a court of justice in the United States which, left 
to itself uncontrolled by statute, would give effect toa principle so enor- 
mous and outrageous as that; and yet we deliberately put it into the 
body of this statute in a cold-blooded way for the purpose of making 
money out of the people by an interpretation of the law against them 
and against every principle of legal construction which has ever before 
been heard of in this country. 

I shall, therefore, ask a separate vote in order that the attention of 
the Senate and the vote of the Senate may be brought right down upon 
this proposition contained in the second part of this section. 

Mr. BECK. Iam glad attention has been called sharply to this sec- 
tion, because it is the key to the whole scheme, and the sooner Senators 
understand it the better. 

It was proclaimed by the Tariff Commission, and it was announced 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] yesterday, that great re- 
ductions had been made. Helaid his estimates, amounting to $45,000,000, 
before the Senate as though that was an assured fact. I venture to 
state, notwithstanding theseassertions, that Senators will find everewhere 
in this bill that there is not only an effort made to catch everything, 
whether enumerated or unenumerated, whether known or unknown, but 
there is an increase upon all classes of enumerated articles in this bill 
even over the present war tariff which was imposed ‘‘ temporarily’? upon 
the country because of the war taxes on incomes and man 
which everybody knows have long since been removed. Yet the com- 
mission and the Committee on Finance of the Senate, against my vote 
and protest, by their action have added millions of dollars of taxation 
on all classes, when it must be obvious that if the present tax is reduced 
on all articles enumerated, the present tax on unenumerated articles 
ought to have been reduced correspondingly. Take the cottonschedule 
as an illustration. I do not propose to go through all in-detail. The 
provision is that— 

All manufactures of cotton not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

That is the report of the Tariff Commission, and the proposition of the 
Finance Committee now. Inthe present law the provision is: 


All manufactures of cotton not otherwise provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


The duty is proposed to be increased from 35 to 40 per cent. on the 
unenumerated articles of cotton. This is not a trifling matter, to be 
pm over as though it was a slight thing, as it might be assumed to 

unless looked into. 

Turn to the book that I see on the tables of gentlemen all around me, 
on this side of the Chamber at least, issued by the Treasury Department, 
entitled ‘‘ Imported merchandise entered for consumption in the United 
States, with rates of duty and amount of duties collected, comprising 
statement No. 26 of the annual report on commerce and navigation, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1882,” and on page 28 of that statement 
it will be found that manufactures of cotton not otherwise provided for, 
and admitted at 35 per cent., amounted in value to $8,962,110.55 last 
year, and duties were received upon those goods to the amount of $3,136,- 
738.69 out of a total value of $31,285,306.49, and total duties upon all 
cottons of all classes of $10,825,115.21. More than one-fourth of all the 
value and of all the revenue received from cotton goods came from the 
unenumerated articles under the present high tariff, which the cotton 
manufacturers themselves came before Congress five years ago and said 
would stand a reduction of from 20 to 30 or 40 or 50 percent. The Fi- 
nance Committee and the commission have increased present duties upon 
the unenumerated articles of cotton from 35 to 40 per cent. upon an item 
which pays more than one-fourth of all the tariff collected on cotton 
goods. That is no accident; it is animportant, carefully calculated in- 
crease; it is a larger increase, in my judgment, when it is put into oper- 
ation than all the reductions that have been actually made in the cot- 
ton schedule, or which the Senator from Vermonton yesterday said had 
been reduced 30 per cent., or in amount $3,681,000. 

If bona fide reduction is intended, why this increase on the largest tax- 
paying item in the schedule of cotton goods. 

How is it in iron? We may as well understand the propositions we 
have to meet as we go along. All manufactures of iron not specially 
enumerated are made now by the proposed rates 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
Under the present law they are 35 per cent. ad valorem. Recollect it 
seems to be conceded that the rate of taxation under the present law is 
too high. We organized the Tariff Commission, and are laboring here 
for the purpose of endeavoring to reduce this enormous war tax which 
everybody is complaining of; yet the taxes are increased from 35 to 45 
per cent. on all articles of iron not specifically enumerated. That is 
reduction of taxation with a vengeance. The Senator from Vermont 
says we have taken off $5,200,000. I think Senators will find an in- 
crease rather than a decrease before they get through the schedules. 

Turn to ‘‘ valuations and receipts of duties from iron ’’ under the une- 
armast. arpea in l aame book ee I read a moment ago, 
and you will understand the meaning of the proposed cha: On page 
46, at the top, I find that of SE A iron not EE A pro- 
vided for the amount brought in was $3,158,199.96, and the duties 


collected were $1,105,369.99; and yet that item is increased from 35 up 


to 45 per cent., which under pretense of reducing it is an enormous in- 
crease of the duties upon all these enumerated articles; and to make 
sure that nothing escapes, the general drag-net of this section is spread, 
and every compound and every conceivable thing and everything where 
it is doubtful to the collector or anybody who has to decide where it 
should be placed is by this sweeping clause ordered to be put at the 
highest rate. 

Mr. VANCE. I was about to ask theSenatorthat very thing. Sup- 
pose there was some article the principal part of which was iron and 
perhaps one-sixteenth ofit of copper, under this provision of the bill would 
not that be taxable as copper? 

Mr. BECK. I think it would have to pay the highest duty if there 
was any doubt about it. 

Mr. VANCE. So that if there was an article made of ten threads of 
cotton and one thread of silk it would be taxable as silk. 

Mr. BECK. Under the law passed some time ago in order to reach 
that very class of cases where there were cotton goods with a little silk 
ribbon around the edge, the law was so made that wherever 25 per cent. 
of the value was silk it should be all taxed as silk, when cotton was 
worth 10. cents a pound and silk was worth three to four dollars a 
pound, and it would take more than a ribbon around the edge to re- 
quire it all to be taxed as silk. 

Again, referring to the schedules in the bill, take glass not specially 
enumerated, now paying 40 per cent., that is made by the present com- 
mittee’s bill 45 per cent., and see how that operates. ‘‘ Manufactures 
of glass not otherwise provided for’’ were imported in 1882 to the value 
of $1,654,547.87, paying a duty of $661,819.14 under the 40 per cent. 


clause. The committee pro to increase it to 45. And so I believe 
the increase runs through the schedules, though I have not exam- 
ined them all with care. 


These are enough to illustrate how delusive all hope of reduction will 
prove. Wherever there has been a changein ification or enumera- 
tion it has been upon some greatimportant article which produces large 
revenue, like the unenumerated items, each change putting them 
5, 10, or 20 per cent. because they are the things that are impoi 
more largely, and thus increase taxes instead of reducing them, and 
increasing more largely than would be ventured upon in any detailed 
branch of the same industries. Then this great drag-net is to be ex- 
tended even beyond what it is now, so as to prevent the possibility of 
anything coming in for fear that somebody will discover something, 
find out somewhere in some part of the habitable globe where our cot- 
ton, petroleum, and wheat, as the Senator from Vermont said, are now 
going to, feed, light, and clothe half the civilized world, which they can 
swap their goods for. When they strike people who have no money 
and want to swap something that has never been heard of in Vermont 
or elsewhere, then a higher rate of duty is imposed than is even imposed 
by the present tariff; and if it is a mixture of things that is unknown, 
it is proposed to make it pay the highest rate of some high-taxed thing 
that it resembles, then some infant industry will spring up and either 
keep it out or pocket all the profit in order to protect the newly discov- 
ered infant. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, if we are to discuss upon every item 
of this bill the iron question, and the cotton question, and the silk 
question, we do not present a very probable opportunity of reaching the 
end of this bill before the end of the session. 

Now, in relation to the subject that was discussed by the Senator from 
Alabama. I think that he was unnecessarily eloquent on the subject. 
There is a new proposition here, but the first part of the section, I think, 
if the Senator from Alabama understands it, he will not object to. In 
the progress of manufactures it is often a fashion of the trade for an ar- 
ticle to change its name. Should the same article come in with only a 
change of name at any less duty than has been imposed upon it specifi- 
cally? Take chemical articles. There are a great many varieties, for 
instance, of soda. If it is only slightly it bears one name or 
another. In order to prevent the possibility of any confusion in the 
administration of the law the first part of this amendment, from line 
135 to line 137, is certainly necessary: è 

o u ould be applicable to any imported article, it 
oka petak dar o doe rbe or tuo highest of such A 

That is merely to keep the list stable, so that the duty on an article 
shall not be changed by a mere change of name. The other part I think 
myself is a subject of some criticism, and so far as I am concerned I 
would not care if the last part were stricken out: 

And in all cases of doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported article, 
such article shall be classified at the highest rate of duty. 

Of course that was putin by the Tariff Commission with the purpose 
of avoiding any dispute or losses on disputed articles; but I hardly think 
it would accomplish the purpose, and so far as I am concerned, if the 
Senator shall make a motion to strike out that, I will not object. 

Mr. GARLAND. Before the Senator from Vermont takes his seat I 
should like to ask him if the proviso commencing in line 140, going to 
line 144, is not an innovation also? Then in addition to that, if such 
would not be the law without it under the principle stated by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama so clearly that we do not extend by construction 
tax laws, everything that is not taxed of course goes upon the free-list 
or is not brought into the tax-list. 
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Mr. MORRILL. It might come under a general clause that some 
articles would be subject to duty, but I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that this proviso was intended to do precisely, or almost pre- 
cisely, for the free-list what was done for the dutiable-list; that is to 
say, it was to enlarge the free-list in any such cases. 

Mr. VANCE. I beg to remind the Senator if it was his intention to 
give the free-list the same chance that he gave the dutiable-list he has 
missed it. The dutiable-list clause says, in the alternative that articles 
which bear similitude either in material, or quality, or texture, or in the 
use to which they may be applied, &c., shall be dutiable. The proviso 
in favor of the free-list says: 

Provided, That non-enumerated articles similar in material, and gonit and 
texture, and the use to which they may be applied, to articles onthe „and 
in the manufacture of which no dutiable materials are used, shall be free. 

In the case of an article to make it bear a similitude to the free-list 
and thus escape taxation, it has to have the similarity in material, and 
in quality, and in ie bapa in the use to which it is applied, whereas 
it may be brought up to the shambles of taxation by either one of the 
similitades mentioned in favor of the dutiable-list. 

Mr. BECK. I desire only to say, in answer to the ion made 
by the Senator from Vermont that there will be great difficulty in pro- 
gressing with this bill if cotton, iron, and the other schedules are to be 
mentioned when it does not meet his approval, that however offensive 
my suggestions in regard to these schedules may be to him when we 
are dealing with the subjectof taxing to the highest possible rate unenu- 
merated articles, and when the facts are that the unenumerated articles 
all through the schedules as to iron, wool, cotton, and, I believe, every- 
thing else are increased by the action of the committee of which the 
Senator is chairman, I, as a Senator and member of the committee, in- 
tend to tell the Senate what has been done and to exhibit all the facts 
to the Senate so that Senators may understand it, whether he is pro- 

ing as rapidly with his bill as he likes, or not. Idesire to say once 
for all that this bill shall not pass without the truth being told as to the 
increased duty in these schedules, nor shall there be any misunderstand- 
ing as to the facts as long as I am a member of that committee; and I 
do not desire to have it thrown in my face because I tell the Senate 
that the committee have put up unenumerated articles of cotton 10 per 
cent., and iron 15 per cent., and on glass, and so on, and that they are 
schedules bringing the largest amounts of revenne now, thatit isan em- 
barrassment to have these facts told, and that it is delaying the bill. I 
propose to let the Senate and the country know that instead of dimin- 
ishing taxation this committee, by increasing the rate of taxation on 
unenumerated articles, that as I have shown pay large revenues, are in 
fact increasing the burden of taxation by millions of dollars, instead of 
reducing it, as they profess to be doing. And when we are told as we 
were yesterday in an elaborate speech that the country was getting the 
benefit of forty-odd millions reduction, there is not a member of the 
committee whocan lay his hand on theschedulesand examine the amount 
of importations with the increase made in unenumerated articles and 
the changes of classifications who will be able to verify that statement, 
in my opinion, and I think I will be sustained by the time it is fully 
examined. 

I do not propose to take unnecessary time, but I am not going to be 
hectored or scolded because I venture to tell what I think the te 
ought to know. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not quite take the point suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont that there might be a change in the name of an arti- 
cle which would expose it to being charged with taxation under either 
of two rates. I can not comprehend how that could be, for a c of 
name of an article does not change its substance, and so far as I have 
looked through this tariff bill I believe that everything in it is taxed 
by a description which everybody understands, a description of its sub- 
stance and its characteristics, and I fear that the Senator’s explanation 
is not sufficient upon that proposition. It certainly is not sufficient as 
suggestive of a difficulty in the way of taxation to cause us to adopt a 
rule so broad and so sweeping as that which he insists upon here now. 

The l; of this bill if it becomes a statute is, “if two or more 
rates of duties should be applicable to any im: article,’’ not in con- 
sequence of a change of the name, and not use of a doubt under 
which of the rates it should be classified, but if two rates of duty shall 
actually become applicable, then it is to be resolved by the party who 
makes the classification in favor of the classification which carries the 
highest rate: 

It seems to me that the argument of the Senator from Vermont does 
not meet the case. His explanation that there may bea possibility that 
by a change of name of an article itself there might be a loss of duty 
does not give a sufficient justification for this new, this broad, this sweep- 
ing legislation, legislation that is characterized by an abuse of the prin- 
ciples which have always controlled the Government in all its depart- 
ments, both in imposing taxation and in adjudicating the meaning of 
tax laws. 

I therefore can not withdraw my proposition to have a separate vote 
upon this last clause; and I take occasion to say that I do not know that 
there is a necessity for changing the law as it stands on the statute-book 
and as the Senator says it has stood forso many but there can be 
no reasonable necessity for the introduction of this new feature, and es- 


pecially of that odious part of it which gives to the officer classifying the 
tariff the right to discriminate in his own mind and resolve the doubt 
against the tax-payer. 

Now, as to the method of discussing this bill; the Senator from Ver- 
mont has been very familiar with this question for many, many years; 
he is said to be the author of various of the tariffs under which this 
country has been conducted, and he has a facility for understanding 
these questions from his long observation and experience that perhaps 
some other Senators here do not possess. More than that, he has had 
this bill under his care and eye, as chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, during a larger part of the last session of Congress and during 
all the part of this session of Congress that has The discussions 
which have gone on in committee have not been embodied in a report 
and laid before the Senate, and we do not understand by intuition all 
the reasons that may have operated upon the sagacious minds of the hon- 
orable Senators of that committee or the majority of them, that induced 
them to present a bill of the character which is here, and when we come 
across startling propositions in the body of this bill, he must excuse us 
ifin our ignorance we dare to ask a question or dare to make a com- 
ment. No tariff bill can pass this body without its having been made 

lain to the membership of the body that it is a measure which will 

efit the people of this country, and I confess that looking, as I have 

remarked, at the ear-marks of this bill I treat every section of it with 
suspicion, ‘ 

I regret to have this to say, and I do not say it with a view to castany 
reproach upon the honorable committee or upon the Tariff Commission; 
but such is the eagerness of the demand to adhere to the heavy imposi- 
tions that have been made upon the industries of this country, the true 
industries of this question, the productive industries of the country for 
years and years in the past, and there is such an exemplification of a 
desire in this bill to do itsometimes by artifice and deception and some- 
times by a bold attack, that I, for one, must be excused if I call in 
question the different propositions in this bill seriatim and ask an ex- 
planation, that the country may be satisfied that the Senate is not sleep- 
ing upon their rights, negligently treating and abusing the powers that 
they confer upon us, but that we are trying to relieve them from bur- 
dens under which they have groaned, as I believe unnecessarily and 
unjustly, for a great number of years. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, ifin order, I desire to propose two verbal 
amendments to the section nnder consideration. In line 132 I move to 
strike out the word ‘“‘highest”’ and insert in place of it “‘lowest;”’ and 
in line 134 to strike out the word ‘‘highest”’ and insert the word “‘low- 
est,” in lien of it. If in order, I would continue the amendment of that 
section by striking out the word “‘highest,’’ in line 137, and inserting 
the word ‘‘lowest;’’ and the same amendment, in line 140, striking out 
“highest” and ing ‘‘lowest.’? The result of these amendments, 
if adopted, would be to fix the lowest rate of duty to imported articles 
that are embraced in the tariff lists, instead of the highestas fixed by the 
section, as it now stands in cases of doubt. Isubmit the amendments. 

Mr. CALL. I wish to su that there seems to be a very indefi- 
nite and unmeaning application of terms in this section. The section 
provides that every non-enumerated article which bears a similitude 
in material, quality, or texture shall bear the highest rate of duty of 
the article to which it bears such similitude. Similitude in quality, 
material, or texture can not be any reasonable ground of taxation. It 
is not identity of use; it is not similitude of use, and it is no intelli- 
gent paana of action. The article may be of one value or another; it 
may be the fourth, the tenth, or the hundredth part of the value of that 
article to which it bears some degree of similitude, however remote. I 
submit that the language should be amended so as to convey some defi- 
nite idea. Certainly there would be some reason to say that a non- 
enumerated article which bore a similitude and identity in material, 
quality, or texture and in the use to which it was applied, should bear 
the same rate of duty with another; but certainly none in saying that 
it should bear the highest rate of duty of some other article to which 
it bore some similitude either of material or quality or texture. I sub- 
mit that certainly the section is objectionable in its language. 

Mr. MAXEY. I willsay but one word in support of the amendment 
proposed. by my colleague to strike out the word ‘‘highest’’ and insert 

‘lowest.’’? The practical effect of that would be simply that where 
there is a doubt as to the classification, that doubt shall be resolved in 
favor of the consumer, in favor of the tax-payer. As I suggested to the 
Senator from Ala tax laws, as I have always understood them, are 
strictly construed; and yet this is directly the reverse of the universal 
doctrine in regard to tax laws, that where there is a doubt the doubt 
shall be resolved against the tax-payer. That is the effect of the word 
“highest.” Putting in the word “‘ lowest’? makesit, in my judgment, 
just right, what it ought to be. If there is any doubt about it it does 
not leave the Secretary of the Treasury or any of his subordinates to 


determine that doubt at all; but we say to him mandatorily by statute, 
t‘ If there be adoubtin your mind as to what schedule an article should 
be under, that doubt must be resolved in favor of the tax-payer, the 
consumer.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], to strike out the word ‘‘high- 
est,” in lines 132, 134, 137, and 140, and insert ‘‘ lowest.” 
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Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. TRIR 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GROVER (when his name was called). I state for the day that 
Iam paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wrox]. If 
he were present, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He would vote with you. 

Mr. GROVER. Then I vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HARRIS’S name was called). My colleague 

Mr. Harris], who is necessarily absent, is paired generally with the 

r from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. If my colleague were present, 

he would vote ‘‘yea.’’? I make the general announcement for the day 
of that pair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. zouge]: 

Mr. ALLISON. I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD]. I do not know how he would vote upon this question, and 
I shall refrain from voting. I should vote ‘‘nay’’ myself. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Barrow, Farley, Jonas, Slater, 
Beck, ` fond, Lamar, Vance, 
Butler, Maxey, Vest, 
Call, Groome, el -ap Voorhees, 
Camden, Grover, Š Walker. 
Š Hampton, Ransom, 
Coke, Jackson, Saulsbury, 
NAYS- 5. 
Aldri Frye, McDill Rollins, 
Anthony, Hale. MeMi Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
ileott, Hill, Miller of N. Y., 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, Lapham. Platt, 
Edmunds, Logan, f? Plumb, 
ABSENT—3. 
Allison, ` Fair, Jones of Florida, Saund 
Bayard, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Van Wyck, 
Blair, $ Kellogg, Wi 
Brown, McPherson, Windom. 
T a e Manet 
of Ill. ni ’ 
Davis of W. Va., os an Pendleton, 


So the amendment to the amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama asked for 
a,division of the question on the adoption of the section. 

Mr. GARLAND. Perhaps now he will not insist on the motion, as 
the section has been amended. The Senator who asked for a division 
I see is not here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless there be objection, the Chair 
will put the question as to the adoption of the section as amended. 

Mr. VANCE. I withdraw my motion to strike out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama in- 
sist on a division of the question as to the adoption of the section? 

Mr. MORGAN. I withdraw the request, since the section has been 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment proposed as section 2500 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended on the motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Src. 2501. Upon the reimportation of articles once exported of the growth, 

roduct, or manufacture of the United grenna bag which no internal tax has 
beai assessed or paid, or upon which such tax been paid and refunded by al- 
lowance or drawback, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty equal to 
the tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws upon such articles. 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was read, as follows: 

Sec. 2502. A discriminating duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem, in addition to the 
duties im by law, shall be levied, collected, and paid on all wares, 
and merchandise which shall be imported on vessels not of the United States; 
but this discriminating duty shall not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise 
which shall be imported in vessels not of the United rion entitled, by treaty or 
any act of Congress, to be entered in the ports of the United States on paymentof 
the same dutiesas shall then be paid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
in vessels of the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was read, as follows: 

Sec. 2503. There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported 
from foreign countries, and mentioned in the schedules herein contained, the 
rates of duty which are by the schedules respectively prescribed, namely : 

SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 

Glue, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COKE. Imove tostrike out ‘‘ twenty ’’ and insert ‘‘ten;”’ soas 
to read: 

Glue, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas to the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. MORRILL. I hope that will not be done. The rate fixed by 
the committee is a low rate of duty, and it is an article that consumes 
a grear quantity of our own products, the hoofs and horns of cattle. 

. COKE asked for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The present rate of duty imposed by law, and it 
has been the rate for a long time, is 20 per cent. on an article which 
comes into direct competition largely with matters produced in Texas 
as much as anywhere else, It seems to me this ought not to be done. 
No suggestion of the kind has ever been made by mortal man to reduce 
this duty from what it is now. This bill simply preserves the old rate 
of 20 per cent., which is almost the lowest ad valorem rate in the tables. 
If this amendment is to prevail, as a matter of course it amounts to a 
reduction of one-half of all the duty; and no article can bear this duty 
better than the article of glue. There is already imported into the 
country an enormous quantity. There is ported at the present rate 
of duty, 20 per cent., 3,758,000 pounds. It seems to me, unless some 
reason can be given for it, it would be an unwise act to reduce the duty 
on this article about which there is no complaint. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). I was paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. INGALLS] was paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HAR- 
RIS]. We have transferred the pair with the Senator from Michigan 
to the Senator from Tennessee. I therefore vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr., WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam paired on all questions proper for a pair with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. I do not know whether I 
ought to vote on this question or not. I will submit to my friend the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Perhaps it would be well for me to 
state that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] is necessarily ab- 
sent, and has been fora week orten days. I happened to be present when 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Delaware paired. It was 
generally on all political subjects and on all other subjects on which I 
should think they would differ, as it was supposed I would probably 
know the views of the Senator irom Delaware. I do not know his 
views on this particular question; but I think the Senator from Iowa 
may vote with propriety on this amendment. There are some articles 
here that the Senator ought not to vote upon, in my judgment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well, I will take the liberty of voting ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wixpom.] Heis notin 
the building and I refrain from voting. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague, Fyr. Wixpom], I can assure the 
Senator, would vote “nay ” on this question. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. VOORHEES. This is one of the items in this bill that were 
passed in committee without objection. There was no reason there given 
for this proposed reduction by any member of the committee, so iar as 
I know, and there has been no reason given now on the floor why the 
work of the committee should be thus 

hs FR G OFFICER. The result has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say in addition to what I have already 
said simply this: I stand ready to vote for all proper reductions of taxa- 
tion; but upon matters that were agreed upon in committee, without 
any ent or showing on the floor of the Senate why they ought to 
be changed, I think in good faith and fairness to the committee of which 
I am a member, I ought to vote for the bill as reported. Therefore I 
shall vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MCMILLAN] the colleague of Mr. WinDoM says that he, if present, 


would vote ‘‘nay.’? That ismy vote. I vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 33; as follows: 
YEAS—2. 
Barrow, Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, Ransom, 
Brown, Garland, Lamar, Slater, 
Butler, George, Maxey, Vance, 
Call, Grover, Morgan, Vest, 
Camden, Hampton, Pendleton, Walker. 
NAYS—S. 
Aldrich, Frye, Lapham, Plumb, 
Allison, Go: Logan, Rollins, 
Anthony, Hale, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Chilcott, Hawley, Mahone, Sherman, 
Conger, Hill, Miller of Cal, Voorhees, 
Davisof W. Va., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Platt, 
ABSENT—19. 
Bayard, Fair, Johnston, Saunders. 
Blair, Ferry, Jones of Mlorida, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, McPherson, Williams, 
Cockrell Harris, Mitchell, Windom. 
Davis of Il, Ingalls, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senate agree to line 169, be- 
ing the item as to glue, or is it the desire of the Senate that the ques- 
tion shall be put on each of the items separately ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let each item be considered as agreed to when 
read, unless there be objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The line will be considered as adopted. 
The next line will be read. 

Line 170 was read, as follows: 

Beeswax, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is adopted unless there be objection. 

Lines 171 and 172 were read, as follows: 

Gelatine and all similar preparations, 30 per cent. ad valorem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment is adopted, no objec- 
tion being made. 

Line 173 was read, as follows: 

Glycerine, crude, 2 cents per pound, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer the following amendment, to come in after 
the word ‘‘crude,”’ to describe crude glycerine, to make a distinction 
between crude and refined: 

or yellow, of the ic of 1.25 at a temperature of 60° Fah- 
cones bea AAA by eth ipa Sahe pe 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the object of that amendment? 

Mr. BECK. I should like to have some explanation of it. I donot 

uite agree with some suggestions of the committee that we are to vote 
for everything that was passed there, when we do not know what one- 
half of the are. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Kentucky will not be allowed 
to place me in any wrong position about this matter as to voting for 
what was agreed on in committee. I shall have to restate what I said. 
I stand ready to vote for any amendment to this bill for which reason 
is shown; but where the committee has specially considered an item 
and passed upon it, and no dissent was expressed either by the Senator 
from Kentucky or myself or anybody else, when then a Senator pro- 
poses an amendment here and gives no reason at all why it should be 
sustained I shall feel at liberty to vote against it. I think it is fair to 
the committee to do so; and ifany other course is pursued we might as 
well abandon ourattempt to pass this bill. In other words, if aslash- 
ing system of amendments for which no special reason can be given, no 
argument made, except simply that it is a reduction, is to be pursued, 
then we are not | ting with our eyes open. 

What I have meant to convey here, and I sig again to the Senator 
from Kentucky, is simply this: What was by the commit- 
tee of course is not binding upon anybody, but it will bel binding upon 
me unless valid reasons can be given by the person proposing an amend- 
ment why such an amendment should be made. 

Mr. BECK. Ido not know why this ion is now made by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. As far as I know it was 
never mentioned in committee. I did not hear it, and I think I was 
there all the time. It may be a very good amendment; it may be one I 
would vote for. But I rose merely toask him to tell us what it meant. 
As to the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana about bad faith to the 
committee in voting against anything, if that was the meaning of his 
remark, I mean simply to say that Í am going to endeavor to reduce 
the present tariff wherever I can in the interest of the consumer. I do 
not understand that I am committed to the action of the committee in 
any regard or that any member of it is, or that any question of bad 
faith is involved in endeavoring to reduce taxation, and when a propo- 
sition is made to reduce it I will vote for it if I think it in the interest 
of the public. 

There are very many things, especially in this listof chemicalsin this 
first schedule, that ought to be reduced much below what the commit- 
tee have seen fit to putthem at,in my Opinion. In other words, I be- 
lieve that if we ever propose to have cheap goods we must give tothe men 
who make these goods reasonably cheap raw material out of which to 
make them, and that we shall never obtain any considerable portion of 
the trade of the world for our cottons, woolens, oriron, or anything else, 
if we are going to tax up to the present standard each item that enters 
into the manufactures that we expect the producers of them to sell at 
reasonable prices. 

We shall come to aniline dyes in a short time, which all the cotton 
manufacturers desire, although there may be some people who want to 
get 2 little more for some of their little industries who object to any 
rate of duty being put down so as to prevent getting cheap dyes to 
make cheap goods, I propose to vote to reduce them where I reason- 
ably can. 

When the Senator from Rhode Island seeks to make this modification 
of one of these items, I want to know what itis. If it is in the in- 
terest of cheap raw material, to reduce the cost of standard rhanufact- 
ured articles in the country, unless somebody is to be very seriously 
hurt by it I propose to aid in cheapening these things, and I eo Spe. 
we can all vote as we desire, without anybody having any particular 
flection cast upon him for the opinion he entertains. 

Mr. VOORHEES. A single word I want to say to the Senator from 
Kentucky. His desire to reduce taxation is not greater than mine, 


What I meant to say and what I restate is this: He and I are both 
members of the Committee on Finance. We have been parties to the 


work that is brought before the Senate. This is a long and extensive 
bill. I said a while ago that I stood ready to improve the bill wher- 
ever I could upon anybody’s motion here; but where amatter had been 


“| allowed to pass by him or by myself or by anybody else in the com- 


mittee without a reason given there, I must hear at least a reason given 
here before I will vote for a change simply because it is called a reduc- 
tion. That is all I said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The distinction between crude and refined glycerine 
is a new classification in this bill. Under the present law the duty on 
glycerine of all kinds is fixed at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not hear a word of what the Senator says. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Nobody else can hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sencte will come to order; there 
is too much conversation in the Senate; Senators will take their seats 
and suspend conversation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I had stated that thedistinction between crude and 
refined glycerine in this bill is a new classification. Under exis fngin 
glycerine of all kinds pays a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem. Owing 
to a difficulty in the value and to frauds in underval- 
uation, it was thought best to fix it at a specific rate, and as crude glyc- 
erine is worth about 16 cents a pound and refined glycerine is worth 
from 30 to 50 cents a pound, it would be manifestly unfair to fix them 
at the same rate per pound. Therefore the commission fixed crude glyc- 
erine at 2 cents per pound and the refined at 5 cents pound, a re- 
duction of both rates; but it is supposed by our chemists and experts 
that it will be difficult for customs officers with this description alone 
to distinguish between crude and refined glycerine. Therefore it is 
necessary to describe what shall be considered crude glycerine, and the 
amendment which I have offered is merely a description of crude glyc- 
sane as well understood by chemists and by merchants dealing in the 

cle. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 173, page 14, after the word 
‘‘ crude,” it is proposed to insert: 

r W, t 
Scales ok Dei oy met spn gor 
Mr. DAWES. Suppose there should come in an article of crude 


of 1.5 at a temperature of 60° Fab- 


glycerinethat had not epoca that specific gravity, where would it go ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. it was less than that specific gravity it would 
come in as crude glycerine. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not hear the words “‘or less.” Are the words 
‘Sor less” there? 

The Acting Secre read the amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. e words “‘or less” should be there. I thought 


they were there. They should be after the word “‘hundredths.”’ 

Mr. VANCE. May I ask the author of that amendment what effect 
it will have upon the duty ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill reduces the duty on both classes of glyc- 
erine from the present rate. The amendment will have no effect what- 
ever except to describe the difference between crude and refined glyc- 
erine. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like the Senator from Rhode Island to 

cipin this. Under the old law the duty is 30 per cent. 

Ir. ALDRICH. Thirty per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What per cent will 2 cents per pound on crude 
and 5 cents per pound refined be? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The price of crude glycerine is about 16 cents per 
pound. Two cents per pound will be, therefore, about 12 per cent. 
The price of refined glycerine is from 30 to 50 cents, If it was an aver- 
age of 40 cents, 5 cents a pound would be 12} percent. The present 
rate is 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

ne ae to the amendment was agreed to—ayes 34, noes not 
coun 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was read, as follows: 

Glycerine, refined, 5 cents per EEIN 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. This is adopted, no objection being 
made. 

Line 175 was read, as follows: 

Phosphorus, 10 cents per pound. 

The amendment was to. 

Sanes 176, 177, and 178 were read, as follows: 

p, hard and soft, all which are not otherwise specially enumerated or pro- 
vided Mor in this act, and castile soap, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. VANCE. Soap, sir, is the handmaiden of civilization; indeed it 
may be said to be a religious element, inasmuch as it is promotive of 
that virtue which is akin to godliness. 

I am opposed to this present schedule regulating the duties upon that 
essential article, for I find that it makes a reduction on common or soft 
soap, such as was used in carrying the Indiana election, of a little over 
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14 per cent., while on the fancy toilet and perfumed soap it is 15 per 

cent., leaving the rate of duty to be 1.7 per cent. greater on common 

soap than it is on the toilet and fancy soap. Ido not see any reason why 

that distinction is made against the article in common use, and th 

fore I move to reduce the present rate on ‘‘soap, hard and soft,” the 

clause just read, bystriking out ‘‘2 cents per pound” and inserting ‘‘20 
cent. ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from North Carolina does not 
want this change. This clause refers to the ordinary bar soap that is 
brought in here or castile soap, worth from 8 up to 25 cents per pound. 
I trust we shall not adopt the amendment. The bill is a large reduc- 
tion from the present duty, making it at least 15 per cent. less than it 
now stands. In answer to the suggestion of the Senator from North 
Carolina, that fancy soaps should bear a higher rate, let me call his at- 
tention to the fact that fancy soap is proposed to be put at 15 cents 
apound. I trust, therefore, on consideration the Senate will not adopt 
the amendment. 

Mr. VANCE. Although it is 15 cents a pound owing to the greater 
cost of the fancy soap, according to the enumeration of the Statistical 
Bureau itis 1.7 per cent. less ad valorem when reduced tothead valorem 
scale. 

Mr. MORRILL. Half as much as it is on the coarser kind of soap. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well; but will the Senator be pleased to give me 
a reason why the article in common use by the people of this country, 
rich and poor, especially the poor, should pay a greater per cent. ad 
valorem than that which is used only by the rich people of the country? 
The one is 30 per cent. according to this schedule, and the other is 31.7. 

Mr. MORRILL. This article is made up from animal refuse and 

that comes from cattle and sheep and all manner of articles. I 
trust it will not be made an exception. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think the reason for this will be found in the fact 
that this is an industry which is carried on in a small way all over the 
country, especially in the interior portion of the country. Wherever 
this animal matter can be gathered together economically it is used for 
the manufacture of soap; and this amendment, by cutting down the 
duty, would strike more particularly at the smaller industries than it 
would at the larger, while the other classes of soap are not made to any 
extent in this country. 

Mr. VANCE. Twenty per cent., it seems to me, is enough, and I do 
not think it the policy of the Government to increase the duty on these 
{necessary articles which are in common use by everybody. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
‘the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANcE]. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 26, noes 21. 

Mr. MORRILL. LI ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON (when the name of Mr. HARRIS was called). The 
= of my colleague [Mr. HARRIS] with the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 

NGALLS] has been transferred to the Senator from Michigan [ Mr. 
FERRY]. Bon i colleague if present would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

The roll was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON (after having voted in the negative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], and on this question 
I withdraw my vote, as I see how the Senate is divided. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Senator may vote with 


ety. 
. ALLISON. I withdraw my vote. 
Mr. RANSOM. Iam paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SAWYER]. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I am paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
SAUNDERS]. 
The t was announced—yeas 30, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—30, 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Farley, onas, Slater, 
Brown, Garland, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Butler, George, Lamar, Vest, 
Call, Gorman, Maxey, Voorhees, 

i; Groome, Morgan, Walker. 

Cockrell, rover, Pendleton, 
Coke, Hampton, Pugh, 

NAYS—29. 
AEI, Frye, Lapham, ene 

thony lins, 
Blair, ý Fralick, Meu Sewell, z 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, nega Sherman, 
Chilcott, Hoar, Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Conger, Ingalls, Miller of N. Y., 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Platt, 
ABSENT —17. 
Allison, Ferry, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Ha Mitchell, Williams. 
‘Cameron of Hill, Ransom,’ 
Davis of IN, Johnston, Saunders, 
A MeMillan, Sawyer, 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the item between 
lines 176 and 178 as amended. It will be considered agreed to unless 

jection be made. * 

rt. MORGAN. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 

hether there is any reason to be stated why the fancy soaps should be 

ed at 15 cents a pound instead of 30 per cent. ad valorem, which is 
the estimated amount of the tax at 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suppose there are a great many varieties—prob- 
ably two hundred varieties of fancy soap. Some are worth more and 
some less. 

a COCKRELL. Fifteen cents a pound is about 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Mr. MORGAN. Soit is stated. Iwantto know the reason for mak- 
ing the change. 

Mr. VANCE. Isit in order to offer an amendment to the next item ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not yet been read. 

The Acting Secretary read the item in lines 179 and 180, as follows: 

Fancy, perfumed, and all descriptions of toilet soap, 15 cents per pound. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to strike out ‘15 cents per pound” and sub- 
stitute ‘30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. SHERMAN, The consideration of this bill necessarily is a pro- 
longed one, ‘especially if we are to go over all the items in this way. 
There are some three thousand items in the bill. One of the objects of 
the Tariff Commission was to simplify the mode of taxation, and the 
machinery has been greatly simplified. In other words, the object was 
to make the duties, as far as practicable, specific instead of ad valorem. 
I believe that is a principle which has been concurred in by all parties. 
It is found that this article of soap varies from the cheapest quality, 
say 5 cents a pound, to soaps worth a dollarand moreapound. What- 
ever is done in rd to this matter it seems to me the duty ought to 
be specific; and if the Senate, at random or on close votes of 30 to 29, 
in the absence of many Senators, is to change these specific rates back 
to ad valorems, it seems to me we might as well abandon all attempt 
to pass this bill. This schedule has been agreed to as reported, and the 
committee have made scarce any changes to Schedule A, because there 
was no objection made by any person or trade to it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do I understand that the committee have made 
no changes in the schedules reported by the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say that. I say that on this Schedule A 
the committee have made scarce any changes; I do not now recall any. 
According to my list we have made scarcely any, certainly very few. If 
we haye made them they will be called to the attention of the Senate as 
they are reached. There were no complaints made in regard to the 
miscellaneous items embraced in Schedule A, and as far as practicable 
they have been reduced from an ad valorem or a compound duty to a 
specific duty. 

In regard to soaps, the matter seems rather frivolous, although the 
amount imported is enormous. In order to simplify the tariff it was 
proposed to make the duties specific instead of ad valorem. ‘That is in 
the line of economy of administration, certainty of results, and avoids 
attempts at fraud. 

It seems to me the Senate ought St lat we are really in earnest in the 
attempt to pass this tariff bill, to make unless there is some 
good reason for them. The duty in this case has been reduced nearly 
one-third on all articles of soaps, so that there isno objection to the re- 
duction of duty. Now, the question is, will the Senate by solemn vote 
change the classification from the specific duty which can be easily 
measured and applied by customs officers to a compound duty or to an 
ad valorem duty? The present duty on soaps is a compound duty and 
is very much objected to, and is a matter of serious trouble in the ad- 
ministration of thelaw. Hard and soft soaps under the present law 
are subject to a compound duty of 1 cent a pound and 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, while fancy soaps are put at 10 cents a pound and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. The commission have reduced the amount of the duties 
to one-third on all classes, but they have made the duty specific on both 
classes so as to secure certainty. 

I have heard on the other side of this Chamber over and over again 
the old tariff denounced because it was complicated; because there were 
compound duties where there ought to be single duties; because there 
were ad valorem duties where there ought to be specific duties. If that 
is the case, why not correct it in this immaterial matter? By this close 
vote this whole plan is upset, and we fall back upon ad valorem duties 
on an article which, from its nature, must vary in value from 5 cents a 
pound to a dollar a pound, and perhaps higher than that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY,. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if there 
is not a difference in the value of these fancy soaps, if some are not 
much higher than others, and whether a specific duty upon the differ- 
ent kinds of soap would be just to all kinds? 

Mr. SHERMAN. You might as well attempt to classify whisky ac- 
cording to its value and make the internal-revenue tax depend upon 
the value of the whisky. The Kentucky Bourbon whisky is worth $5 
a gallon, while some other whisky is worth only 20 cents when manu- 

. Soap ranges oma an. a the gamut from 5 cents up to a dollar 
a pound. The certainty of the collection, the simplicity of the tariff 
depends upon simple rates, and so far as oe upon all objects a 
specific duty should be imposed if practicable. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Are not the fine French and German soaps $4 or 
$5 a pound? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do they not sell them at 40 to 60 cents a cake, 
and there is scarcely a quarter of a pound in a cake? 

Mr. SHERMAN. When you buy them you probably pay that, but 
when they are imported they are probably invoiced at 30 or 40 cents a 
pound. ‘The table which is before the Senator, and which he can see 
without asking questions, shows the valuation of these soaps. There 
were 167,000 pounds of fancy soaps imported, and the value was $83,000, 
or about 50 cents a pound, according to the present law, and they have 
paid a duty of 10 cents a pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem. The com- 
mission have reduced that to a simple rate of 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want to understand the Senator. He objects 
to this proposed amendment because it is an ad valorem duty. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, have not the committee themselves in many 
instances reported ad valorem duties? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the tariff on woolens they have reported com- 
pound duties, and in some other articles, but as a rule wherever the 
article was subject fairly to a great variation of rate, and the ad va- 
lorem would make a very uncertain rate, they have wherever it is pos- 
sible adopted a specific duty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I see that the very next item is an ad valorem on 
sponges, and then I go on down but a very short distance until I come 
to 10 per cent. and 20 per cent. and 10 per cent. and 10 per cent.—four 
articles ad valorem right together. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose it would be difficult to measure sponges 
by weight, because the weightier they are the less valuable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suppose they do not differ any more in value 
than soaps. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think they would. The very lightest sponge, 
the very smallest, might be the most valuable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ihave no disposition to reduce the tariff on these 
fine soaps, but I should like to make them pay in proportion to their 
value as nearly as I could, and therefore I sustain the amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask theSenator from Ohio if the practical result of 
the 15 cents ific duty per pound will not be prohibitory as to the 
lower grades of fancy soaps? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, nearly all the soaps will be brought in under 
the preceding clause. 

Mr. VANCE. I desire to ask the Senator if the ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent., which is the equivalent of the specific duty here provided 
for, would not in fact yield more revenue? 

Mr. SHERMAN. On the contrary, I would rather have the specific 
duty because that makes it easier and certain. How cana customs offi- 
cer ascertain the value of a great variety of soaps coming in boxes, and 
compel them to be opened and inspected in order to grade them accord- 


ing to quality? 
i, VANCE. Thereisa way of ascertaining the value of those things, 
because in many cases where the commission in order to simplify the 
tariff have adopted ific duties they have adopted compound duties 
embracing the ad valorem duty and basing the ifics upon those ad 
valorem duties. Iam of the opinion, and I ask the Senator for informa- 
tion, that the greater amount of fancy soaps imported into this country 
being above the value of 15 cents per pound the ad valorem duty would 
yield more revenue to the Government. I really beg pardon for sup- 
poring the fact that the Government is entitled to anything under this 
ill. It is not the object of the bill, it is true, but then incidentally 
the Government might be entitled to some revenue where it did not 
conflict with the interest of some soap-boiler. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 179, after the word 
“soap,” it is proposed to strike out the words ‘15 cents per pound” 
and to insert ‘“‘ 30 per cent. ad valorem;”’ so as to read: 

Fancy, perfumed, and all descriptions of toilet soap, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. The proposition of the Senator from North Carolina does 
not change the rate of duty according to the last returns of the Govern- 
ment for the year 1882; 30 per cent. is the equivalent. Now, it is 
known that these fancy soaps vary all along the line. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky is mistaken. The 
present duty is so much a pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon; the Senator from Vermont will excuse 
me. Isaid the report of the Tariff Commission and the report of the 
Finance Committee making the duty 15 cents a pound is ly equiy- 
alent, under the late collections, to 30 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. But the Senator from Ken’ must see that the 
great advantage of this is that these sorp coming in paper boxes 
can hardly be examined each box by itse Therefore there is a much 
greater simplicity in having all subject to the same rate of aiai 

Mr. BECK. The advantage on the other side is that they all come 
with invoices as to what their value is, and we have appraisers and ex- 
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aminers to ascertain that the invoices are correct. If a soap worth 50 
cents a pound shall pay 15 cents a pound duty and soap worth a dollar 
a pound only pays 15 cents a pound duty the result would be, as the 
Senator from Missouri very well said, that it would exclude the lower 
grades of soaps and we should not get as much revenue on the whole as 
we would at 30 per cent., because all classes of soap coming in at 30 per 
cent. ad valorem, soap costing 50 cents, or 75 cents, or 100 cents would 
come in invoiced just as it does now and just as they always have done, 
but each would pay 30 per cent. ad valorem, and we should have im- 
portations of all classes instead of excluding the lower grades. 

In regard to the ad valorem duties, if Senators will run through the 
iron schedule they will see steel ingots, valued above 5 cents and not 
above 9 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound; valued at above 9 cents 
per pound, 3} cents per pound. Then we come down to crucible cast- 
steel, valued above 3 cents and not above 5 cents per pound, 1} cents 
per pound; valued above 5 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, 2} 
cents per pound; valued above 9 cents per pound, 3 cents per pound. 
There are plenty of compound ad valorems reported by the committee 
in which it is far more difficult to ascertain the exact measure than soap 
which comes in paper boxes or any other boxes with its invoice along 
with it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This question presents the simple difference be- 
tween a specific and ad valorem duty on a list of articles embracing a 
thousand different varieties perhaps. It is a question whether the cus- 
toms officers of this country shall be called upon to determine the value 
of these thousand different articles of soap, or whether we shall have a 
specific duty easily computed, easily collected. In one case you have 
all the chance for frauds and undervaluation which have been the oc- 
casion of so much just criticism on the part of everybody in connection 
with the customs revenue, which would not be the case upon a simple 
duty of so much a pound. There can not be in the whole range of the 
tariff a plainer distinction between specific and ad valorem duties. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Rhode Island tell the Senate what 
articles or class of articles he thinks an ad valorem duty should be placed 
upon properly if not applied to such an article as this, that. ranges in 
different valuation all the way from 10 cents per pound up to60 and 70 
cents and perhaps $1? Upon what kind of an article would you putan 
ad valorem duty if you did not upon just such an article as this? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Senator from Maine will allow me, I have 
not said that there was a wide range of difference in the prices. I do 
not think there is a very wide range of difference in the prices of soap. 
There is an immense variety of kinds manufactured in various shapes 
and forms, and of all names and descriptions, some perfumed with one 
article and some with another. The range of prices of soap can not be 
very great; it must be I suppose somewhere from 50 cents to a dollar a 
pound. 

In answer to the Senator from Maine, I would say that I would never 
impose an ad valorem duty when a specific duty could be used. Inan 
article like sponges, that can neither be weighed nor measured, and of 
which you can give no accurate description, an ad valorem duty is nec- 
essary; but I beli 
valorem duty when a specific duty can be used. 

Mr. HALE. I agree with the Senator from Rhode Island that wher- 
ever a specific duty can be properly placed it ought to be used in- 
stead of an ad valorem duty; but the reason why I asked the question 
which I did was that I supposed from the large range of different prices 
applied to foreign soaps as we Pee them at retail, the same difference 
applied in the imported article w 
not know, and I donot pretend to know. He, from having investigated 


this subject upon the committee, ought to know a great deal more about i 
e 


it than I. is correct, and there is not that range of values and 
prices when the article comes here, then I agree with him that the duty 
ought to be specific; but if there is that range I think it ought to be ad 
valorem. 

Mr. DAWES. Isit not the fact about the fancy soaps that the value 
of the soap in the market depends entirely upon the facts of the case for 
the moment? There is no great difference in the actual cost of the in- 
gredients of fancy soap, but fancy soap of all kinds and stylescomes into 
the market. One of them happens to hit the fashion or the taste and 
it will command a price double or treble that of another, the intrinsic 
value of which is as great asit. Therefore, if you come to pota valua- 
tion on it in the custom-house before it comes into our market, the cus- 
tom-house appraiser must be all at sea. 

I think that may be a reason why such an article as this, which de- 
pends so much upon style, or fancy, or taste, can not be determined in 
the custom-house, because its price in the market to the consumer de- 
pends upon something that the appraiser in the custom-house does not 
know anything about. 

Mr. MORGAN. As the Senator from Rhode Island suggests, this 
question does bring up the advantage in the two systems of taxation, 
one of specific duties or compound duties and the other of ad valorem 
duties, What little of education I have on this subject has always in- 
clined me to the opinion that the fairest method of taxation is the ad 
valorem duty, for the reason that it gives the people the opportunity of 
enjoying the benefits of depression of prices in foreign markets which 
ought to carry down the prices in our own manufactured articles, as 


eve that in framing a tariff we should never use anad - 


en it comes here. About that I do. 
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it does upon produce, upon cotton, upon wool, and upon everything of 
the kind, and gives to them also other advantages in the fact that the 
manufacturers of the article are kept in competition with foreign man- 
ufacturers. While they receive the benefit of the percentage of the 
ad valorem duly, whatever that may be, still it being an ad valorem 
duty it keeps the manufacturers of this country constantly in compe- 
tition with those abroad. 

I concur with the Senator from Maine that in an article where there 
is such a variety of prices dependent upon the material of which it is 
composed, on the manner in which the odors are imparted to it, on the 
care and skill with which it is put up, packed, decorated, &c., the ap- 
plication of the ad valorem system is necessary and proper, and applies 
to this case as well, it seems to me, as to any other that could be named. 

Before this article was called in question, before any motion was 
made upon it, I asked the honorable Senator from Ohio, and he made 
an explanation in reply to my question, as to the reason why a specific 
instead of an ad volorem duty was put upon these articles, and he as- 
signed the reason that the variety was so great that it was almost im- 
possible to appraise the article. That is the very reason which has 
occurred to the Senator from Maine, and equally to myself, why the 
ad valorem duty ought to be applied and not the specific duty; for 
while prices vary so much, dependent upon the mere character or com- 
position of the manufacture, it seems to me that a stiff specific duty of 
so many cents per pound upon it is unjust to all classes concerned, those 
who use and those who manufacture perhaps. 

The bill abounds with provisions for ad valorem duties. In every 
schedule in the bill there are numerous provisions for ad valorem du- 
ties. The committee have not adhered to the idea that a specific duty 
was to be imposed upon importations every time that they could find 


an opportunity to do so, but for reasons which I have no doubt they | pell 


will be entirely able to explain in the farther examination of the de- 
tails of this bill, they have divided the different importations between 
specific and ad valorem duties, and sometimes it occurs to my unedu- 
cated and uninstructed mind that they have done it in a purely arbi- 
trary manner. Perhapsin that I am wrong, but they will have a fair 
opportunity as we go along for removing these difficulties from my 
mind and enlightening me on the subject if they see proper to do so, 
for I shall ask questions for information. 

I find on pages 110, 111, 112, 113, and 114 the most careful provisions 
that legislators could frame for the purpose of having the value of goods 
ascertained that are imported under an ad valorem tax. Since the 
foundation of this Government we have had similar regulations, per- 
haps the very identical regulations, I know not; but in running over 
this and in looking at the different guards that are putinto the r proposd 
statute to prevent the undervaluation of goods imported under an ad 
valorem tax it seems to me that wisdom could scarcely devise anything 
that was more complete than this system. Here are not only statutes 
very highly penal in their character, but here are oaths of consignees, 
importers, and agents; oaths of owners in cases where merchandise has 
been actually purchased; oaths of manufacturers or owners in cases 
where the merchandise has not been actually purchased, which are framed 
with so much care and particularity that a man would have to commit 
perjury in the most flagrant possible sense of the word to get any article 
imported into this country through the custom-house at an undervalua- 
tion. 

There are various inspections that may be resorted to; there are penal 
statutes for punishing men both for the act of im at an under- 
valuation and of swearing falsely in these affidavits. These guards 
have always been ponar Tho goxa is just ey os that re- 
spect as it is in respect to the weight these comniodities will bring upon 
the scales when they get into the hands of our own i rs and 
weighers. If a package of soap comes into a custom-house and is put 
upon the scales to be weighed by the proper weigher of the Government 
you there encounter the danger of that man erage | by a conspiracy 
or combination with the importer or somebody else, an 


when we trust to the honor of an importing merchant or the honor of a 
great manufacturer, or the honor of any other man in extensive 
commercial pursuits who is put upon his oath to verify the original 
schedules of purchase, the invoice, and the actual values at the place 
from which the goods started for their destination. 

Comparing the two systems together, that which decides upon the 
amount of the tax on acommodity by a test of weight, or a test of meas- 
urement, or a test of the fineness of the material, or a test of the num- 
ber of threads to the square inch, and all the length of that, isasystem 
more complex than the ad valorem system. More than that, it is one 
far more liable to abuse. I believe that the safest system for the reve- 
nues of the country that we can adopt is the ad valorem system, and that 
instead of rejecting that as a rule and adopting specific duties we ought 
on the contrary to reject specific duties as a rule and adopt the ad valo- 
rem system. It is fairer for the people, safer for the Government, and 
better for all concerned, in my humble judgment. Jane 

Mr. FRYE. Remember that when we strike sugar. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will remember it when we strike anything, for I 
expect to strike sugar about as hard as the Senator from Maine does, 
so far as that is concerned. I am not for the protection of any one in- 


itis a far greater | Chi 
according to our own experience than that which we encounter | O0 


dustry in this country at the expense of another, if I know how to avoid 
it. 1 do not expect we shall get a perfect system; I dare say we shall 


not come anywhere near to it. At the sametime itis our duty that we 
should give all the different people of the United States, whether they 
are manufacturers, or whether they are producers, or whether they are 
neither, but simply consumers, an equally fair chance to enjoy the bene- 
fits of this system, if benefits result from it, and to share the burdens 
of it, as we know that burdens must result. 

I thought I would say this now, because the subject of ad valorem 
duties as contrasted with the subject of specific duties is for the first 
time upon this bill presented to the Senate. 

Mr. MAXEY. I asked the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
whether this specific duty of 15 cents a pound would not practically pro- 
hibit the importation of the lower grade of fancy soap. He thought 
not. Now, let us look at it fora moment. The manufacturer can sell 
a pound of soap at, say 60 cents. The foreign manufacturer can land 
that same article of soap at the custom-house at a cost of 47 cents per 
pound, but to get it through the custom-house he must pay 15 cents 
per pound. Forty-seven plus 15is equal to 62. The effect therefore is 
that this 15 cents per pound specific duty acts as a prohibitory tariff to 
any fancy soap that would only cost the American manufacturer 60 
cents a pound. So I think that it is the true and wise course to let the 
article pay exactly according to its value as it comes in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agrestis to the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 

ANCE]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PLATT (when the name of Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, was 
called). The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] being com- 
ed to leave the Senate Chamber to-day, asked me a little while be- 
fore he left to arrange a pair for him. I suggested to him that I hoped 
he would arrange the pair himself, and I supposed that he would do so; 


but—— 
I will state that he has made a pair with the Sena- 


Mr. JACKSON. 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. PLATT. I arranged a pair with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina after the absence of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and I wished 
to inquire whether the Senator from P lvania is paired with any 
other Senator, andif so, Ishall pair with the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from South Carolina requested me to 
“iit. PLATT. The Senator from Pennsylvania, then, is 1 

x A e Senator from P ia, then, is paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina. Sen ae ES 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SEWELL. Iwish tostate that my colleague [ Mr. MCPHERSON] 
is absent and that I am paired with him generally, but that I believe 
he would vote on this item, as on others, for the report of the committee 
on the bill. Iam therefore at liberty to vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—26, 
Barrow, Garland, Jonas, Slater, 
Beck, George, Lamar, Vance, 
Call, Gn d raek na R 

roome, os) ly oor! 

Camden, Saaren P a eton, Walker. 
Coc! s n, Pug! 
Coke, J n, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—29. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Lapham Plumb, 
Anthony, oe 5 F 

» n, MeDill, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, MeMillan, 
ileott, Mahone, Windom, 
ager Ingalls, Miller of N. Y., 
Davis of IL., Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Dawes, Kellogg, Platt, 
ABSENT—21. 

Allison, Farley, Jones of Florida, Sa r, 
Bayard, Ferry, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Hal Miller of Cal., Wi 
Cameron of Pa., Harris, Mitehell, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Ransom, 
Fair, Johnston, Saunders, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thequestion recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance to insert lines 179 and 180. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was read, as follows: 

Sponges, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was read, as follows: 

Sumac, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MAHONE. It strikes me that there is a mistake in this item. 
The extract of sumac, which is more largely imported, is worth five 
times as much as the ground, so that when both are put, as is proposed 
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by the bill, at three-tenths of 1 cent per pound, you about double the 
duty on the ground sumac at present prices, while you lower it on the 
extract fully 50 per cent. 

It seems to me to equalize the duty upon the two articles, sumac 
ground and sumac extract, this clause ought to be amended so as to put 
the extract at 20 per cent. ad valorem. This is an important industry 


to three of the States, namely, Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
and the value of the product produced in the United States is about 
$200,000. The value of the ground sumac at the present prices is from 
2 to 3 cents, and of the extract from 16 to 24 cents. 

I therefore move to amend by inserting, after the word ‘‘sumac,”’ in 
line 182, the word ‘‘ground,’’ and by adding at the end of the sen- 
tence ‘‘ sumac extract, 20 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to read: 

Sumac, ground, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; sumac, extract, 20 per cent- 
ad valorem. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Finance. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

Lo next amendment of the Committee on Finance was read, as fol- 
id, acetic, acetous, or 1 acid, not ex specifi of 
Lear 2cents per porate: oboe ar sihcer A gravity of 1.047, 10 canta Se ee 

Mr. INGALLS. The country, I think, will learn with some surprise 
that of the article named in the paragraph under consideration the im- 
portation last year reached the d aggregate of two pounds, upon 
which the duty was 60 cents, and that under the proposed revision it is 
to be reduced so that the income will probably not be in excess of 20 
cents! Such a reckless reduction of the revenue I think can hardly fail 
to excite some alarm and apprehension, and I should like the chairman 
of the committee to say what is the use of keeping such trivial items as 
this upon a tariff schedule. Of course, if there is any great economical 
question involved I shall be very glad to vote to sustain this item, 
which will yield us a gross revenue of 20 cents; but I hope we shall 
have some explanation, because it looks to me trivial as the bill now 
stands, according to the schedule that has been furnished by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me to answer 
the question I will state that this embraces all the wood acids made in 
this country. The present rate of duty is prohibitory, and I presume it 
was intended to beso. I can assure the Senator from Kansas that if we 
should strike out this clause or put the articles embraced in it on the 
free-list we should hear from a great many people in this country who 
are interested in the manufacture of wood acids. It is a very important 
ind in this country. ; 

Mr. INGALLS. Linquired forinformation. When itappeared that 
the entire importation reached the aggregate of two pounds I supposed 
there must be some reason which was not disclosed why the revenue 
should be reduced from 60 to 20 cents on this article. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a very important article of consumption, and 
is manufactured in many portions of the West in large quantities. 

Mr. INGALLS. Into what does it enter? 

Riva ALDRICH. It is used in dyeing, and for many purposes in the 
Mr. INGALLS. The great amount that is used is manufactured in 
this country ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Entirely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was to. 

The following amendments of the Committee on Finance were read, 
and no objection being made, agreed to: 

Acid, citric, 10 — per pound. 3 
3 r 
Camphor, refined, 5 cents per pound. 
‘The next amendment was to insert as line 190: 
Castor beans, or seeds, 30 cents per bushel of fifty pounds. 

Mr. PLUMB. I observe thatthat is a reduction of 50 percent. on the 
existing rate. There are not a great many things that are produced 
west of the Mississippi River which are affected by this tariff, and for 
the few things whichare I hope the Senate will havesome consideration. 
Among them are castor produced largely now in Kansas. I can 
not speak as to other States in that locality, but a large quantity is pro- 
ducedin Kansas. This is singled out it seems for an exceptional reduc- 
tion. The average reduction and the usual reduction being about 25 
per cent., I think, asa maximum, the reduction on castor beans and cas- 
tor oil amounts to 50 per cent. That is to say, the rate of duty is re- 
duced on castor beans from 60 cents a bushel to 30 cents, and on castor 
oil from $1 per gallon to 50 cents per gallon. In line 190, I move to 
strike out ‘‘thirty’’ and insert ‘‘fifty;”? so as to read: 

Castor beans, or seeds, 50 cents per bushel of fifty pounds, 


The reduction then will be equal to the average reduction provided 


in other portions of the bill. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask my friend how that will com- 


. pare with the present rate? 


Mr. PLUMB. That is a reduction of 10 cents a bushel on the pres- 
ent rate, which is 60 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Acting Secretary read the next amendment of the Committee on 
Finance, to insert as line 193: 

Castor oil, 50 cents per gallon. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PLUMB. Now I move in line 192 to strike out ‘50 cents per 
gallon” and insert ‘‘80 cents per gallon.’? The rate is now $1. 

Mr. BECK. At 50 cents a gallon it is 63.99 per cent. ad valorem; 
at a dollar it is 127 per cent., and the whole revenue from that article 
last year was about $900. This is not quite as hard a’ case as the one 
pointed out by the other Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], where 
we made a reduction from a duty of 60 per cent. to 20 per cent., and we 
obtained 60 cents in revenue when the duty was at 60 per cent. and I 
hope it will be observed whether we get down to 20 cents at a 20 per 
cent, duty. There is nothing in this one way or the other, and it seems 
to me it ought to be on the free-list just like a great many other arti- 
cles. The committee saw fit to put wheat, barley, oats, corn, cotton, 
and all,sorts of things at 20 per cent., as though somebody could be 
made to believe that they were protecting those articles by putting that 
duty upon them. Why, sir, they might puta thousand per cent. on cot- 
ton, wheat, barley, and such things, and it would be no protection at 
all, because we export and can furnish the world with those things. All 
of them ought to be on the free-list. 

Mr. PLUMB. We do not export any castor beans or castor oil. I 
can not say as to what features the industry presents in other sections of 
the country; but in my own it is comparatively a new industry. The 
raising of the bean has been followed by the erection of local factories, 
which are now just getting on their feet. They think, at least, and I 
believe honestly, that as serious a reduction as is provided in this bill 
would be fatal to them. While I am willing to go as far as can be pru- 
dently done in regard to everything with which we have had dealing 
enough to determine what may be done without destruction, I want to 
give the newer industries of the country some decent chance at least, and 
for that reason I think thereduction provided by the bill is too large; and 
accepting the conclusion, which I have heretofore expressed as derived 
from the persons interested in this industry, the adoption of the Tariff 
Commission's report in regard to this industry would be fatal. 

Mr. VANCE. What is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], to strike out ‘‘fifty,’’ in line 192, and insert 
“ eighty.” 

Mr. VANCE. I did not rise to discuss that proposition. I rose a 
moment ago when the floor was taken from me after I thought I had 
been recognized by the Chair; but I yielded. I shall ask the Senate 
when this is di of to recur to the previous item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas to strike out ‘‘fifty,’’ in line 192, and 
insert ‘‘eighty.”’ 

Mr. MORRILL. Clearly the duty on the oil ought to be raised if the 
duty on thecastor bean israised. Therecan not be any doubt about that. 

e amendment was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 29, 
noes 

Mr. VANCE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that 
quite a number of Senators desire to leave at 5 o’clock, and therefore I 
will move an adjournment. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the Senate ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, January 11, 1883. 


The House met at 11o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. j 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

GEORGE H. WELLS. 

Mr. McCOID, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7239) 
for the relief of George H. Wells; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

FRANCIS GILBEAU. 


Mr. UPSON. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill No. 783, for 
the relief of Francis Gilbeau, be taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

There was no objection, and the bill was accordingly taken from the 
Speaker’s table, read twice, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. CRAPO. I have here a petition from the representatives of the 
National Woman Sufirage Association. I ask that it be referred to the 
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Committee on the Judiciary and printed in the RECORD ; it is very 
short. 

The SPEAKER. Why should it not go to the Select Committee on 
Woman Suffrage? 

Mr. CRAPO. Very. well; let it be referred to that committee. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The petition is as follows : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, officersand members representin; 
the National Woman's Suffrage Association of Massachusetts, respectfully peti- 
tion your honorable body to submit an amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion which shall prohibit the several States from disfranchising citizens on ac- 
count of sex. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CARPENTER. I ask unanimous consent that House bill No. 
7052, making appropriations for the Agricultural Department of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 
poses, returned from the Senate, be taken from the Speaker’s table, and 
that the House further insist on its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate to that bill and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER announced as the conferees on the part of the House 
on the di ing votes of the two Houses on said bill, Mr. CARPEN- 
TER of Iowa, Mr. WADSWORTH of New York, and Mr. HATCH of Mis- 
souri. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 

Mr. PAGE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce to re- 
port back with an amendment a resolution introduced by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], and to recommend that it be 
adopted. i 

The SPEAKER. The resolution, with the amendment, will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit to this House a statement 
showing the aggregate amount which has been expended in the improvement 
of rivers and harbors from the beginning of the Government to the present time, 
the amount annually expended, and the aggregate and annual expenditure in 
the improvement of cack river and each harbor, and as far as practicable the 
amounts expended in each State, accompanied by references to the laws author- 
izing each of such expenditures; and also a statement showing in brief what 
benefit to commerce, if any, has resulted from each of said expenditures, and 
stating the navigable capacity of each of said rivers and harbors before and after 
the improvement; and also to inform this House whetherany moneys have been 
apo riated or expended in the improvement of rivers or harbors not naviga 
ble within the legal definition of the word “navigable ™ as defined by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and also to inform this House whether any 
money has been appropriated or expended for the improvement of any river or 
harbor not within the United States, with such other information as he may 
deem proper to communicate, 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the House will confirm the action of the 
Committee on Commerce by the adoption of the resolution just read. 

Mr. PAGE. With the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would ask the gentleman if there is any material 
amendment ? 

Mr. PAGE. Only the insertion of certain words. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not object to any additional words, so that 
none are stricken out of the original resolution. 

Mr. PAGE. The committee recommend the insertion of the words 
“and as far as practicable the amount expended in each State.” 

Mr. RANDALL, That is quite right. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the resolution as amended was 
adopted. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DUTY ON SUGAR. 


Mr. CANDLER. I desire to present a petition from 15,571 consumers 
of s in the eastern part of Massachusetts, asking for a reduction in 
the rate of duty on sugar. I ask that the petition, without the signa- 
tures, may be printed in the REcoRD; it consists of but a few lines. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The petition is as follows: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned, believing, as PORANNA oper the article of sugar is through 
us made to pay a much larger portion of the revenue from tariff than is just, 
hereby earnestly petition for a material reduction in the duty on said article. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I have a petition on the same 
subject from 5,053 citizens of Western Massachusetts, The heading is 
the same, and I will not ask to have it printed in the RECORD. I will 
ask, however, that it be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. . I present the memorial of William F. Sleeper & Co., 
of Manchester, and 2,624 others, citizens of New Hampshire, earnestly 
praying for a material reduction in the tariff on sugar, and ask it be 
refi to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. The perso just presented will be referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ROBESON. I call for the regular order. 


Mr. SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports. 

JACOB AND ELIZABETH SENER. 

Mr. HUTCHINS, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2804) for the relief of Jacob 
and Elizabeth Sener; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

. MARY JANE VEAZIE. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 566) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mary Jane Veazie; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

WILLIAM H. DONOHOE. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported a bill (H. 
R. 7240) for the relief of William H. Donohoe; which was read a 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


CALIFORNIA WAR CLAIM. 


Mr. GEDDES also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported, as 
a substitute for H. R. 2139, a bill (H. R. 7241) to indemnify the State of 
California for balances paid and remaining due on account of indebted- 
ness incurred in the Indian wars, for the payment of which said State 
issued bonds in 1851 and 1852, a part of which remain unpaid owing to 
delays occasioned by War Department rulings, under the act of Congress 
of August 5, 1854; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS ON WAR CLAIMS. 

Mr. GEDDES also, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back adversely the following bills and petitions; which were laid on 
the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 3300) for the relief of William W. Anderson; 

A bill (H. R. 965) for the relief of D. C. Allen; 

A bill (H. R. 597) for the relief of David Singleton; 

A bill (H. R. 2003) for the relief of W. L. Carey; 

The petition of Elizabeth B. Higgins, Joel Higgins, and Brand Hig- 
gins, of Phillips County, Arkansas; 

The petition of Robert H. Cleers; 

The petition of the city of Memphis; and 

The petition of Mary E. Whitehead. 

GOVERNMENT SALES OF OLD MATERIAL. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the expenses attend- 
ing-sales of old material and other public property and the proceeds of 
such sales; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr, ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill a R. 804) for the relief of Robert Gorthy and Calvin Green; 

A bill (H. R. 4704) for the relief of P. F. Lone ; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 190) to refer certain claims to the Court of 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


Mr. PAGE. I now call up the unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER. The House, as the order, resumes the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 7061) to remove certain burdens on the 
American merchant marine, to encourage the American foreign carry- 
ing trade, and to amend the laws relating to the shipment and dis- 
charge ofseamen. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] is i 

Mr. REED. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
that he may offer his amendment. I will speak later. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
After it has been read I wish to occupy a few moments in explaining it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of section 18 add the following: 

Ly provided 


And ‘urther, 
Stat 


X HoLMAN] 


T 
es by the owner or owners of any such vessel under the 


visions of this act 


nal to those paid for like laborin the other ship-build- 
ing establishments of the 


nited Stat nor until said 50 per cent. shall have 


been ipag to such foremen, artisans, mec! cs, and laborers as above provided, 
rri z n aoaea, of the Treasury shall prescri| 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, with the indulgence of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED] I will occupy but a single moment. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] on yesterday discussed 


ibe rules for carrying this provision 
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with his usual clearness the provisions of this bill, and had occasion to 
refer to the fourth section of the act of Congress of August, 1861, in re- 
gard to the drawback on foreign materials used in the construction of 
any article manufactured in this country with a view to exportation, 
that provision being understood to embrace the construction of ships, 
and the gentleman arraigns me before the House for supporting that 
measure. In answer to my friend from California I wish to say that 
while, according to my present recollection after the lapse of twenty-one 
years, I gave that measure my support, it must be regarded now as it 
was then as exclusively and essentially a war measure. I presume I 
voted for that bill, for I voted for every measure we deemed necessary to 
maintain the authority of the Government. My friend from California 
must not overlook the circumstances under which that act was passed. 

It was during the called session which began on the 4th day of July, 
1861, the business of which session according to a resolution which I 
had the honor to submit on the seeond day after it convened, was con- 
fined to measures pertaining to the then pending war. In pursuance of 
that resolution the proceedings of that session, from beginning to end, 
covering a period of some five or six weeks, were confined to what were 
understood to be war measures to meet the emergencies of the then pend- 
ing contest between the two sections of the Union. This measure, which 
has come down to us as section 3019 of the Revised Statutes, was in- 
tended for the purpose of meeting, to the extent that its provisions went, 
the emergencies of that hour, and for no other purpose whatever, al- 
though it has been continued in force from that day till this. It was 
designed for the purpose of enabling our people to bring their whole re- 
sources to meet the public emergencies and at the same time to keep up 
our manu industries, to induce persons of skill to come to our 
country for the purpose of filling the places of those who might enter the 
public service, and also I admit for the purpose of encouraging in that 
emergency the industries connected with the construction of ships. It 
was, then, but a war measure; and members of this House at that hour, 
whatever might have been their views of subsidies and class legislation, 
would, without hesitation, have given that measure their support, even 
if it had involved in direct terms specific subsidies, which it did not. 

Permit me tosay that the amendment which I now submit is designed 
to carry out, if possible, in practical legislation the views expressed by 
my friend from California. Heregards thissubsidy provision as one tend- 
ing to promote the interests of labor and the laboring men of this country. 
I must insist that the proposition contained in the eighteenth section of 
this bill, as it now stands, does not tend to that result, On the contrary 
it is simply a provision in the interest of capital; a bonus to men in- 
vesting their capital in the construction ofships. While this proposition 
of mine directly, in moderate terms, proposes in a slight degree to dis- 
tribute to laboring men of this country the profit resulting from the 
extraordinary bounty provided by the eighteenth section of this bill, it 
is to give them in direct terms some of the bounty for promoting an 
industry which rests on their labor, while the bill gives the whole of 
it to capital. Can not capital consent that a bonus paid out of the public 
Treasury to promote private industry shall be equally divided between 
capital and labor? Who shall say the men whose brawny arms build a 
ship shall not participate at least equally, if nothing more, with capital- 
ists whose means are invested in its construction; in the benefits of a 
bounty taken from the public to enco: the building of the 
ship? The bounty is paid by the labor of the whole people. Shall labor 
have no share in its benefits? Iam opposed to all subsidies, but if you 
will give bounties I demand for labor its share. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret I have consumed even so much of the time of 
my friend from Maine [Mr. REED]; and, thanking him, I yield the 
floor. y 

Mr. PAGE. I have listened as well as I could to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Indiana, and if I heard it distinctly it 

rovides that the money appropriated by the eighteenth section of this 

ill shall be distributed to men employed in the construction of ships. 
That is a convenient way for the gentleman from Indiana to escape the 
position he voluntarily placed himself in by making a statement which 
if carried out would destroy that class of labor in this country. And 
the men who believe with him and act with him have no appreciation 
of the labor interest of this country so far as protecting them from the 
low w: paid to their foreign competitors. 

Now, then, it has been clearly shown by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY], when he occupied the floor in his able s 'h on Sat- 
urday last, that the wages paid by the American ship-builder for skilled 
labor is more than 60 per cent. greater than that paid to the same labor 
in Europe. And that, in my judgment, answers all the objections made 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The reason why ships can not be built to-day in the United States as 
cheaply as they can be built on the Clyde is almost exclusively because 
we pay higher wages for labor in this country than they do there. And 
the only remedy the gentleman from Indiana proposes would as a re- 
sult destroy ship-building in this country, or reduce the wages paid to 
labor here to what they are in Europe. And that is the whole gist of 
this matter. 

No man can honestly assert or believe there should be arevival of our 
ship-building and yet say no legislation shall be had to encourage it 
except we may go into the markets of the world and buy our ships 
wherever we can buy them cheapest. 


Free tradein ships! Free ships, as my friend from Indiana and some 
of his associates on that side tell us. Freeships! And then I would like 
to have some gentleman explain to this House what free ships mean, 
and whether they would have no ship-yards maintained in this country. 

Free ships? What does it mean? It means that every ship-builder 
shall discharge every man in hisemploy. It means that the men en- 
gaged in getting out iron ore from your mines shall cease their labors. 
It means that the great iron furnaces of the country shall be closed 
down, as there will be then no need of iron or steel to be used in ship- 
building in this country. Instead of having 15 per cent. of our com- 
merce carried in American bottoms and under the American flag, you 
would not have in that event any—not 1 per cent. 

Free ships, say our friends; no protection of ship-building or ship- 
owning in this country; no protection to that industry which has been 
almost driven out of the land because of the high price of labor. 

We say, Mr. Speaker, that we do not believe the price paid for labor 
in this country is too high, and we can not afford that the workingmen 
of this country shall be brought down in the wages they receive for 
their labor to the level of the poorly paid labor of Europe. As Ameri- 
can citizens we are proud of our laboring men. They are intelligent. 
They mostly own their own homes. They are purchased under the en- 
dowment or installment plan. Their beautiful homes, homes of com- 
fort, are upon every hill-side and in every valley of theland. How is 
it with those who labor for a livelihood in foreign ship-yards? They 
do not own their own homes. You find when you enter their homes 
they are not homes of comfort; you find no carpet on the floor, no books 
or music upon the tables, no curtains at the window. Yet my friend 
from Indiana would strike down all the protection afforded this class of 
labor in order our laborers should be reduced to the circumstances of 
their fellow-laborers across the water. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HUTCHINS addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. WARD. I renew the pro forma amendment. I desire to oppose 
the idea of free trade in ships, as suggested by the amendment to the 
section proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER]. 
That would be free trade in its worst form, and I say here that no 
friend of protection to American industry, and no advocate of that 
doctrine can afford to support that idea without abandoning his faith 
or surrendering his principles. 

The protection of American labor is as much involved in the indus- 
try of ship-building as it is in any other protected industry of the 
United States; and as has been demonstrated by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] the report of this commission does not pro- 
pose to take care of, or to benefit, or to give any special advantage 
whatever to American labor, as involved in the construction of ships. 
It simply takes the raw material, puts it down in an American ship- 
yard on a par with the English material, and then allows the Ameri- 
can ship-building mechanic to go on and put it into the ship, which is 
the largest element in the cost of its construction. 

I happen to know by personal experience one establishment engaged 
in ship-building in the United States that employs from one thousand to 
eighteen hundred or two thousand men, depending upon the amount of 
work. That establishment pays out in its wages pay-rolls from $10,000 
to $20,000 a week, theamount depending upon circumstances. And itis 
asserted here by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DrxGLey] that that 
ship-yard pays to the American mechanics it employs 60 per cent. higher 
wages than similar establishments pay on the Clyde. And the proposi- 
tion coming in the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. CANDLER] and in the proposed amendment by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox] to admit ships free of duty means to say that the 
American ship-building mechanic shall be reduced in the amount of his 
wages 60 per cent. and put on a par with his fellow-laborer across the 
water. I want gentlemen here to understand that that is just the 
proposition which they are called upon to vote. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him aques- 
tion? 

Mr. WARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman states that this injures the Amcri- 
can mechanic. f 

Mr. WARD. Ido. 

Mr. CANDLER. Isay that in this discussion they obscure and leave 
out the fact that we absolutely prohibit and keep out all foreign ships 
from the domestic carrying trade of this country and that the domestic 
carrying trade of this country represents three millions oftons. Further 
than that, we have only 15 per cent. of the foreign trade. We develop 
by prohibition all the domestic ship-building of this country; and un- 
less that is clearly stated in this charge in regard to American workmen 
the question is not and will not be fully stated. 

Mr. WARD. Yes; and I say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that if his amendment is incorporated into this bill it means that ths 
American ship-yard shall be absolutely shut up, and that America shall 
be made dependent upon foreign powers for one of the greatest elemente 
in its prosperity and its greatness, to wit, the means of intercommuni- 
cation between the United States and foreign countries. 

Why, sir, what does the report of this commission do toward putting 
the American shipping on a par with the European? Whatdo European 
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They first find a market. Then they determine to supply the mar- 
ket with the products of the nation. Then they go one step further 
and provide a means to those productsin theirown bottoms under 
their own flags to the markets which they have discovered. That is 
what is done by England, by Germany, and by France. 

That attempt, Mr. Speaker, was made here some years ago, when it 
was proposed to open traffic with Brazil. But the sentiment of this 
House was against it, and the consequence was that the only two steam- 
vessels of large class that had been enabled to engage in the Brazilian 
trade were driven from it, and that trade was returned to foreign com- 
petition and the foreign powers that had previously enjoyed it. And 
Canada, under the English flag, by the very system which we voted 
down in the Forty-sixth Congress, secured that large trade for her mer- 
chants. 

The joint commission on this subject who examined at great length 
all the expert testimony and other evidence that could be produced did 
not report that free ships would be a remedy for the decline of our car- 
rying trade. But the idea is sprung in the House after the bill gets be- 
fore us; and I am determined to let it appear to the country that the 
success of this amendment means not only the depression of our car- 
rying trade and of our ship-yards, but also the degradation of Ameri- 
can labor engaged in that branch of industry. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Yesterday when the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON ] had the floor he read with great gusto a 
speech which he attributed to President James K. Polk. I knew that 
President Polk never made such a speech and asked the gentleman a 
a question. I read from the RECORD of this morning: 

Mr. Hammonp, of Georgia. Let me ask a single question. 

Mr. Rorgson. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Was that President Polk or Congressman Polk, 
a different man? 

Mr. Ropgson. The same man, James K., Polk. 


Mr. HammonD, of Georgia. Will you give us the date? 
Mr. Roseson. I will some other time. 


I could not then reply to him. 

Now, the speech which the gentleman from New Jersey quoted is a 
speech on page 1699 of volume 24 of the Globe, made by William Polk 
and not by the President at all. In ithe spoke of his youth. Andon 
. the next day, after apologizing for an insult which he had givena United 
States commodore in that speech, he went on to make another five-min- 
ute speech, in which he used this language: 

Iam willing for the sake of p to vote one hundred millions to-day for 
the protection of the commerce of the country. We can battle any foe that will 


land upon our coast, and we can whip any force that the combined forces of 
continental Europe may send against us, 


Now, that was talk big enough fora President; butit was from aman 
who was not big enough for a President. 

Mr. ROBESON. I ask the gentleman from Georgia before he sits 
down, that he may reply to the question, whether the gentleman who 
made the speech was not the brother of the then President Polk? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. He belonged to the same family; it is 
not a question of family but of identity. 

Mr. ROBESON. I ask whether he was not then in Congress repre- 
senting on the floor the ideas of the President’s message with regard to 
the Collins line; whether the subsidy to the Collins line was not rec- 
ommended by President Polk, and whether he did not sign the bill 
when it came to him ? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The questions of the gentleman are 
very numerous, but theanswertoall of themis very simple. Onthe3dof 
March, 1847, President Polk signed an act providing for the building and 
equipping of four naval steamships, which according to the provisions of 
the act must be ‘“‘first-class sea-going steamships, to be attached to the 
Navy of the United States.” They were to be built under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy and officered by the Navy of the United 
States. (See 9 U. S. Statutes, 187.) They were built as war vessels, 
under the grant of the Constitution to Congress of power to ‘‘ provide 
and maintain a navy.” 

In this very debate from which the gentleman quotes, in this very 
speech from which he quoted, Mr. William Polk said, ‘‘ The capacity 
of the Collins steamers for war purposes has been contested on this floor,” 
showing that he was contending for this thing because his side of the 
House understood they were war vessels. And when a gentleman told 
him that Commodore Skinner said they were not good for war pur- 
poses, he placed such a stigma on the commodore that he had to apol- 
ogize for it the next day. That is the whole of this matter. The bill 
was signed in March, 1847. 

On the 3d of March, 1849, an act was approved which postponed this 
contract until the 1st day of June, 1850. After the contract had been 
made, and after four steamers had been put upon the line in 1850, then 
came a contention in Congress about giving six months’ notice and ab- 
rogating the contract. Then and not before came in the speeches of 
William Polk, in July, 1852, Senator Bayard’s , and the remarks 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MCLANE], which have been 
quoted in this debate, and pamphlets on this subject came in 1851 and 
1852. They then said that having made a contract, not to help the 
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carrying trade, but with regard to naval vessels, having induced the 
Collinses to put their money into these vessels on our promise, it was un- 
just then to take back that promise. And their general language, 
which has been excerpted for this occasion, should always be interpreted 
with regard to the subject-matter under discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time for debate on the pro forma 
amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. WARD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I renew it. On Monday last I promised 
that I would offer an amendment to the eighteenth section of this bill 
unless the Committee on Commerce would themselves materially mod- 
ify it. The proposition now pending before the House, offered by the 
Committee on Commerce as a substitute for this eighteenth section, 
embodies two propositions which were contained in my amendment as 
printed in the RECORD. 

The first proposition is that the ship-owner shall have the materials 
which enter into the construction of his ship at the same price for which 
ship-builders in other portions of the world get like materials. That 
proposition is now contained in the substitute offered by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. The second proposition is that we are unwilling 
to offer bounty from the Treasury of the United States to the ship- 
builder. 

It seems to me that many of the gentlemen making speeches upon 
this section have been laboring under a misapprehension, because the 
substitute of the committee does not propose to take a dollar out of the 
Treasury of the United States except that which comes intoit from this 
shipping interest. Ah! but say our friends on the other side, that is 
the entering wedge. Very well; I am willing to trust that entering 
wedge to the Democratic Congress one year hence. If members of that 
Congress find that this proposition is subject to abuse, that it may do 
harm, then let them re the law. But let us give it a trial. 

Another objection which gentlemen urge is that the tonnage tax should 
be reserved in the Treasury of the United States in order to maintain 
our light-houses. That was not the purpose of the imposition of the 
tonnage tax originally. There was a light tax, which has since beea 
abolished, which was intended to provide for the maintenance of light- 
houses. 

Now, I would suggest that the maintenance of light-houses is rather 
for our coastwise trade than our foreign trade. It would, therefore, be 
unjust to burden the foreign trade with the expense of maintaining 
light-houses. Is it a bounty when we ask that the tonnage tax paid by 
the foreign shipping and the coastwiseshipping shall be returned to the 
shipping interest, in order to see whether this plan as proposed by the 
committee is feasible ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The coastwise trade pays no light-house tax. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I am informed that there is no tonnage tax 
on the light-house trade, but that it is all collected from the foreign 
shipping. Weare, therefore, simply saying by this subsidy that weare 
willing to surrender the profits that we as a people make on the foreign 
shipping, in order to see if we can build up our foreign carrying trade. 
Is not that true? What, then, becomes of all this argument about 
bounty, about taking money from the Treasury, and that the people are 
op to paying bounties? 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I desire to move to strike out the 
eighteenth section of this bill. 

The gentle- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not now in order. 
man can speak in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I will do so, and will give notice 
that when in order I will move to strike out the eighteenth section. 

This is not the first time that appeals to national pride and the plausi- 
ble pretense of friendship to American workingmen have been resorted 
to for the purpose of floating a subsidy scheme through Con 
Some years ago, when the Republican party had absolute control of both 
branches of Congress, the Pacific railroads obtained bounties of one 
hundred millions of acres of the public lands and over sixty million of 
dollars of the people’s money in asimilar way. In the same period the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, by ad captandum appeals like those 
pas forth to-day in behalf of this subsidy, obtained vast sums annually 

m the Government. 

During the six years that the Democratic party had control here since 
the war every subsidy scheme presented was defeated, and the lobbies 
and corridors of this Capitol were cleansed of the subsidy seekers and 
jobbers who had swarmed there for years before as effectually as were 
the Augean stables cleansed by one of old; but with the return of a 
Republican majority in Congress the corridors and lobbies are filled 
with the jobbers and their retainers, and the evil days seem to be upon 
us again. When the Democratic majority departed from these Halls at 
the end of the last Congress the New York Herald and other independent 
journals congratulated and commended that majority because of the 
freedom of its legislation from jobs and subsidies, and its ability and 
integrity in freeing the precincts of the Capitol from jobbers and sub- 
sidy seekers. How is it to-day? In contrast with that condition I ask 
the Clerk to read a ph which appears this morning in the National 
Republican of this city, the leading organ of the Republican party at 
the capital city. Notwithstanding it is an advocate of the policy of the 
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mblican party, its enterprising reporter could not resist the tempta- 
4 to describe a scene which is very familiar to all upon this floor. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


‘The doorkeepers on the east side of the Hall of the House of Representatives 
in view of the Ways and Means Committee-rooms can tell to.a nicety what the 
committee is doing by the class of visitors. One day the barbed-wire makersare 
on hand in force, buttonholing members as they pass in and out; another day 
the steel-rail lobby ee most of the space; then the a butt fellows 
show up, and they are followed in turn by the distillers and their hired men. 
The tin men, the sugar refiners, the Standard Oil Company lobby, the plate-glass 
manufacturers, the tobacco men, and the representatives of every other industry 
take their turn, and they are always on the alert. The buttonholes of the poor 
tortured members have suffered terribly from the strain. Yesterday the ship- 
builders joined the throng and the entire south end of the building’ 


We are now brought face to face with another grand subsidy scheme. 

I want to ask my friends here on the Republican side whether they 
have learned nothing from the late elections; whether they intend to add 
this to their many other misdeeds and aggravate the wrath of an out- 
raged people? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
TOWNSHEND] whether he refers to the late ial Congressional elec- 
tions in Indiana and Ohio for successors to Mr. Orthand Mr. Updegraff? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I can not yield; I have but a few 
minutes left. It is not the Credit Mobilier or Pacific Mail ring who 
are here now. It is John Roach and his confrères who beg our votes 
to aid them in prying open the Treasury vaults that they may fill their 
coffers with money ground out of the people by one of the most odious 
systems of taxation which ever disgraced any country, a system which 
almost amounts to confiscation. 

Lately in the New York Protectionist, an organ of the ag oases 
appeared a statement of theamount of ship-building done by John Roach 
during two years. From this statement, which I incorporate as a part 
of my remarks, it will appear that, estimating, as has been done by com- 
petent judges, the profits of these drawbacks at an average of 25 per cent. 
and over of the cost of the vessels, the eighteenth section of this bill will 
put into John Roach’s pocket half a million dollars of subsidy every 
hie FREE SHIPS MEAN FREE TRADE. 

[From the American Protectionist. | 
crore, saca ea tM irera a nce eontracted for by John Roach & Son, 


Arom rey January 1, 1882, showing the industries interested in Ameri- 
can ships. 
TALON, BAOD E REAA A $86, 250 00 
Manufactured iron plates, angles, bars, rivets, forgings, &c., 47,82 1,678,840 00 
Capt 193, 200 00 
8,925 00 
305, 000 00 
90,000 00 
AES erat 2, 357, 215 00 
780 96 
968 42 
650 00 
660 00 
200 00 
200 00 
670 00 
265 00 
977 00 
300 00 
73% 80 
800 00 
425 00 
200 00 
900 00 
600 00 
850 00 
500 00 
800 00 
300 00 
592 64 
516 60 
707 40 
809 60 
606 41 
000 00 
san a 
x masts. 
Paints and oil. „s.s.s, seesssee 000 00 
a E o 
‘or pes, &c... 
Engineers’ tools and Daromas. 000 00 
Drawing-paper, tracing-cloth, &c.. 500 00 
Cabin and rarmapaoctan eee non c on es 
i baskets, cuspidors, &c ....... 
bie for side lights and W5. 860 00 
Porcelain and g nam 500 00 
Total outfits ...........cc00 674, 350 83 
CR ETE adsense opcenemanb NA 3,031,565 83 
The ship-yards of Harlan & Hollingsworth, Cramp & Sons, and others, use 
goods of the same character. e = 


Is it to benefit American labor that Mr. Roach comes here with his 
ay ge et the object is to pad a Roach’s and four or five 
other ship-building companies who hold practically a monopol 
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he may float this scheme through Congress. These pamphlets have 
been used as a text-book by some of the advocates of this subsidy on 
this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, will this subsidy benefit American labor? No, sir. 
Will the twenty-five millions of people in this country who are inter- 
ested in agriculture receive one dime of benefit from it? Will the mill- 
ions engaged in other industries than those interested in ship-building 
and supplies receive benefit? Notatall. It is nothing more thana 
subsidy to the large ship-builders at whose head stands John Roach. 
The same arguments put forth for it were used by the Credit Mobilier 
ring, and by the Pacifi c Mail ring, whose subsidies were lobbied through 
Congress in the old days when Republican leaders ruled absolutely here. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] ' 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, I would like to have five minutes 
more to present one or two additional points. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, and others. Go ahead! 

Mr. REED. Iam willing that the gentleman from Illinois shall go 
on, if anybody else will take the floor and yield tohim. Ido not want to 
give up my time. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I thank my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania. The records of investigating committees of this House reveal 
the sad and shameful fact that it was only the few who formed the rings 
that profited by the spoils extorted from the earnings of the 
Some of the plunderers from the spoils thus obtained have built up 
princely fortunes, on which they are now luxuriating, while many of 
the laborers in whose name they obtained their ill-gotten gains are in 
want and destitution. If this section becomes a law, I fear its result 
will be that only the owners of the large ship-yards will receive substan- 
tial benefit from the subsidy. 

Mr. Speaker, a few words morein conclusion. Much tinseled rhetoric 
and loud declamation have been indulged in in this debate because En- 
gland owns the largest merchartt marine inthe world. Why, sir, this 
should excite no surprise; indeed, it would be marvelous were it other- 
wise. She has provinces dotting the whole face of the earth. Her 
supremacy on the sea is the outgrowth of the commerce among her 
hundreds of millions of subjects, who are separated by long distances. 
The sun never goes down on her flag, because her sons have planted 
it in all latitudes and longitudes. and Australia are parts of 
the British dominion. It extends into Africa, Asia, North and South 
America, as well as Europe, the West Indies, and East Indies. It is on 
all continents, in all the seas. It is north of us, south of us, east of us, 
west of us. She has been building formany centuries. And her ships 
and commerce are free from all the trammels and oppressions with which 
the protective tariff and the navigation laws afflict ours. 

Under such circumstances is it to be wondered that England has a 
larger navy and larger traffic on the seas than we have? We have no 
colonies planted abroad; we have no foot-hold on any continent save that 
of North America. We have been building our navy and merchant 
ships for only a century. Indeed, under all the circumstances we have 
achieved wonders. Although still in our national youth, we are the sec- 
ond maritime nation on the globe. I have faith that in time Ameri- 
can ingenuity and enterprise will whiten every sea with our sails, reach 
every market with our wares, and snatch from England her scepter as 
the ruler of the seas. But in order to accomplish this grand consum- 
mation we must give freedom to our commerce. We must not impov- 
erish the masses with subsidies to the few. We must remove the fet- 
ters imposed by the tariff and navigation laws. Such asystem of tariff 
would ruin England’s commerce as it is ruining ours. It is a vampire 
sucking the life-blood ofourcommerce. Iwill ask the privilege of quot- 
ing a portion of my remarks delivered on the Tariff Commission at the 
last session, and which bear upon this subject, to-wit: 

But while protection has not added to the prosperty of any except those who 
have received its bounties, yet the statistics reveal to us indisputable evidences 
of its blasting effects. Compare the condition of our merchant marine and car- 

trade under the influence of the protective tariff since 1862 with its condi- 

m sake the preceding revenue-tariff period. As far back as 1840 the per- 
centage of our imports and exports carried in American vessels was nearly 33 per 
cent,; the percentage has fallen to about 16 last r, In 1850 American vessels 
carried about two hundred and forty millions of our rts and imports, and 
foreign vessels carried less than ninety-one millions. In 1860, when our mer- 
chant marine was in the zenith of its Ty. five hundred and seven and a quar- 
ter millions were carried in American vessels, while only about two h 
fifty-five millions were carried on foreign bottoms. 

t the census returns of the next decade showed how rapidly was the glory 
of our power on the sea passing away. In 1570 the amount carried on American 
bottoms had fallen to less than three hundred and fifty-three millions, while that 
of foreign vessels had increased to about six hund: and thirty-nine millions, 
But the statistics for 1881 show a far more humiliating condition of our shipping; 
the amount carried by American vessels had fallen to about two hun and 
sixty-eight millions, whereas the amount carried by foreign vessels had increased 
to the vast sum of 1,378,556,017. 

Thus in twenty years the policy of protection had caused adecay in American 
shipping of nearly 50 per cent., and had increased the foreign shipping in our 
carrying trade over fivefold. It had reduced the percentage of American ship- 

ing from 66 in 1860 to 16 per cent. in 1881. The tariff has indeed been protecti 
But protection has extended to foreign shipping and has been destructive 
the American shipping indust 


ustry. 
res are so startling that their accu 
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a bright day was dawning upon our merchant marine when the fell spirit of 
mn Bee 


tariff monopoly laid its hand upon it! As we had become a t peo- 
ple, we were rapidly attaining the lordship of the seas. Our maritime dominion 
was extending around the globe. Foreign nations stood in awe and admiration 
of the growth of the American maritime empire. Its white sails were impelled 
by the winds of free trade into every sea and bay, and the remotest markets of 
the world were open to products borne beneath the American flag. All fore’ 
competitors were falling fast before it. The scepter of that ruler of the 
ocean, England, was within our , when the selfish of rob- 
ber began its work. He captured the American Congress, and by restrictive laws 
accomplished what every foreign power had attempted in vain; he drove the 
American flag from the seas and transferred our foreign carrying trade, withits 
hundreds of millions of profits, to the flags of other lands, 

No country ean create or maintain a large commercial marine which adopts 
the policy of a protective tariff, forthe reason that commerce does not take place 
pecan poopie who can notexchange products. Ifa pects rohibit or restrict 
impo: ions from other lands, those prohibited or rest: will buy from or 
trade with the people who will take their products. The wise Montesquieu 
said a long time ago, in his Spirit of Laws, that “ commerce is sometimes de- 
stroyed by conquerors; sometimes, cramped by monarchs, it traverses the earth, 
flies from the places where it is oppressed,and stays where it has liberty to 
breathe.” “The history of commerce is that of the communication of ple.” 
The permanent rity of any nation rests with most absolute ty upon 
the popets of its foreign commerce, through which its surplus products reach 
the ets of the world. And this commerce depends upon the willingness 
of nations to exchange their products with each other. 

Toencou and secure exchange it is n: that liberal lawsand 
lations shall ado} . Discrimination and prohibition beget discrimination 
and prohibition, If anation closes its ports to commerce and products of the 
world, every other nation will close its ports against that nation. So, then, sir, 
this question comes directly home tous. If our farmer could not sell his surplus 
wheat, corn, and provisions in Liverpool on so favorable terms as other nations, 
they would valueless to him, and would cost him more to produce these 
products than he could realize from them. of converting his Hops 
readily into cash to buyers at his door it would rot in his cribs and fields. Will 
free-trade England always open her ports to us if we continue the policy of ex- 
clusion against her? Sir, the welfare of the farmer is dependent upon the 
dom of commerce; that of the tariff monopolists is dependent upon protection and 

hibition. Thereisa distinct conflict between those two interests. Whatshall 
ES donee Wisdom directs the ad on of a revenue tariff so adjusted as to pro- 
mote the welfare of all legitimate industries. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I do not purpose to take the present val- 
uable time to answer the speech which has just been made. I could 
have answered that speech any time the last six years, and I apprehend 
I shall have the opportunity to answer jt any time the next two years. 
[Laughter.] And making that speech I suppose must be of advantage, 
or else it would not be made. Only I can not quite understand why it 
should be made on this particular subject, to which it seems to have 
no special reference. [Renewed laughter. ] 

I ventured to say to the House the other day a few words on what 
seemed to me to be the real point of this matter; that is, if we are en- 
deavoring to revive our shipping as a mere trading power, we are, upon 
the principles of the gentlemen on the other side, making a decided 
mistake; for there has no scheme been provided, there has no method 
been named, whereby we shall have our transportation performed by us 
at a cheaper rate than that it is performed at now. 

The project for free ships, to my mind, opens nothing whatever in 
the way of cheapness of transportation. Free British ships owned by 
Britons can transport our merchandise as cheaply as British ships owned 
by Americans. 

There is nothing, then, to be gained from a trader’s point of view. 
Can there anything be gained from a national point of view? While 
we talk about our flag floating and our flag fading from the sea, that is 
matter of sentiment; but is there any American sentiment raised by 
an American flag floating over a monument of British labor? I fail to 
see it. I fail, then, to see any reason for free ships. 

What reason, then, is to be given for ships built by American ship- 
yards? Because thereby weare putting ourselves in position as a nation 
to protect ourselves against attacks from outside. That is the only ex- 
cuse—our nationality—we can give for attempting to interfere with com- 
merce at all. Otherwise we should allow it to be regulated by the gen- 
eral laws which regulate it now. 

But the gentlemen on the other side and the gentlemen on this side 
differ only on one point. They all agree we have to pay for our com- 
merce if we have it, but they are willing to pay for it by throwing up 
the system of protection and by bringing the wages of American laborers 
down to a level with the wages of the foreign laborer. For my part I 
am not willing to pay that price fot commerce. For my part I am not 
willing to pay that price to have our flag float on the high seas. I be- 
lieve our present system has made usa great nation. And I canremind 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] that the system which 
he so much belabors, the system of bounties and land-warrants, was 
adopted by a Democratic Congress. The first subsidy was given to the 
Collins Steamship Company, and that was made by a Democratic Con- 

The first land-grant was to an Ilinois railroad, and that was 
made by a Democratic Congress. And for my part I am proud and glad 
to believe that the Republican party will also be found encouraging 
everything which develops this empire and makes this nation mighty 
from sea to sea. ~ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. REED. I only want two minutes longer. 

Mr. PAGE. I will take the floor and yield my time to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. REED. Now, there is a specious fairness on the part of this fiee- 
ship proposition as tacked to the eighteenth section. By the eighteenth 
section you say you offer a bounty to American ship-builders. Itisonlya 


fair thing, then, to allow the ship-owner to buy free, but whenever you 
do that you offer with one hand one-half the advantage, and with the 
other you takeaway thatanditsequal. You offerasinglethingand you 
take away double. Let me prove it to you. The bounty that is pro- 
posed here is only what m i be the duty upon iron and other materials 
up to plates, angles, and bars. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Difference of price. 

Mr. REED. Yes, differenceof price. After that, American labor, at 
60 per cent. ter price than British labor, ts to come in and build the 
ship. In other words, you equalize the material up to plates, angles, 
gel pam, but after that, which is one-half the cost of the ship, you throw 
it all open. 

I heard the eulogy the gentleman from Illinois has bestowed on Eng- 
land. Ihave no ugly wordstosay about England. Iadmire England as 
much as my friend from New York [Mr. ROBINSON ], who is in front of 
me. [Laughter.] I do not care whether we buy from England or any 
other nation. t I contend for is that we ought to exalt this nation 
above all others, and that we ought to use this as a means of equipping 
ourselves as a nation for all events of the future. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, if it be as the gentleman from Maine 
has just asserted that the Democratic party was responsible for passing 
the first of the land-grant acts, the principle on which that grant pro- 
ceeded was that one section of the public land was given to a railroad, 
while at the same time the section lying alongside of it was doubled 
in value. The Republican party took advantage of that precedent af- 
terward and gave away absolutely and without recompense millions on 
millions of the public domain. 

Mr. RYAN. Upon the same theory. 

Mr. HERBERT. The people of this country have condemned by the 
political platforms of both parties the land-grant system. Those grants 
ought not, therefore, to be quoted here as a precedent now for this pro- 
posed subsidy. 

The Collins line of steamship subsidy, to which the gentleman from 
Maine has alluded, was simply an experiment. That experiment the 
people of this country have also condemned; and now, after both parties 
have condemned these subsidies for years, now when it is absolutely 
certain that the people of the United States are against all subsidies, 
we stand here a party on that side of this Chamber in favor of doing 
with a subsidy the precise thing the party on this side of the Chamber 
proposes to do without a subsidy. 

When this eighteenth section of the bill was framed it doubtless suited 
the subsidy seekers who were consulted in regard to the preparation of 
the bill. When it came in here, sir, some of us pointed at the snake 
that lay in the grass of that section. Doubtless the gentlemen of the 
committee had not seen it before, for as soon as we pointed it out and 
showed what vast opportunities for fraud it opened, what vast sums of 
money would be taken from the Treasury for the benefit of a favored 
few, the committee hastened to propose an amendment; and now, Mr. 
Speaker, what is that amendment? 

It proposes to limit the subsidy, in the first place, to the amount of 
the annual tonnage tax; in the second place, to the difference between 
the price of the materials in the city of Glasgow and in England and at the 
place where the vessel is built. We propose to encourage, as the gen- 
tleman from Maine says, ship-building, and to encourage it for national 
purposes. This we want to do just as he does. Their proposition is 
that the ship-builder shall have materials at European prices. Wepro- 
pose to do the same thing, to effect the same result. They propose to 
get at it by a subsidy, by putting the hands of the ship-bnilder into 
the public Treasury to take out the money which represents the com- 
mon sweat and the labor of the toiling masses of the whole country. 
We propose to accomplish it by giving the ship-builders free material. 
The measure of relief is the same. There is no advantage whatever, 
then, to the builder in your amendment, unless you claim that the ad- 
vantage consists in the freights from Europe to Ameriea. That advan- 
tage is counterbalanced and far more than counterbalanced by another 
provision of that amendment, which provides, in effect, that there can 
be no distribution of this rebate or drawback until the end of the year, and 
also by the difficulty of getting at that rebate. Every ship-builder will 
tell you that he would much prefer to pay the freights directly than to 
attempt to get at the amount of the rebate in this tedious way, and at 
the end of the year it would not even then be certain that he would be 
able to get the full amount to which he was entitled. 

If the subsidies claimed should amount to more than the tonnage 
dues this amount would be distributed pro rata. 

So that our gona of free materials is the better one for Amer- 
ican ship-builders, and I believe that they will so regard it. Are you, 
then, in earnest when you reject our proposition for free materials and 
insist upon this subsidy clause? Isitsimply because you prefer to put 
your hand in the people’s pocket and take the money out of the Treas- 
ury, and distribute itin that way? No, you say, itis because you want 
to protect American labor. That is to say, on the most liberal caleu- 
lations that can be made you protect not more than one-hundredth 
portion of the laboring population of the United States (for perhaps 
even a lesser number than that would be directly interested in the labor 
necessary to supply the ship-yards), and in order to give this advantage 
to them you go to the Treasury and take out a subsidy. You tax all 
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the people of the United States for this purpose, instead of passing a 
plain, straightforward, simple law that will allow the ship-builder to 
get his material where he can get it cheapest. 

So much for the difference between us on that question. Then in addi- 
tion we propose togivefreeships. That is tosay, not only that the Amer- 
ican ship-builder shall be encouraged, but the American ship-owner 
as well; and we want to provide for the contingencies of sudden war, so 
that our carrying trade might not suffer if war should suddenly spring 
up between any of the great nations that now do our carrying. I said 
it before in this discussion, and I only repeat it now because I am at- 
tempting to sum up briefly and hurriedly the provisions of the bill as 
it stands and its effects, that in case of such a war we could within 
thirty days have a fleet of American merchant-vessels to do our carry- 
ifig trade. You have bound the hands of our people on land; you will 
not let them buy where they can buy cheapest; you deny us that nat- 
ural right, that natural liberty. We plead now that you will at least 
give us freedom on the high seas, and freedom in building ships that 
are to go down unto the sea. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DINGLEY. I rise, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of opposing 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, propos- 
ing that ships constructed in fo countries may be imported and 
admitted to an American regi of duty. First, I object to that 
proposition because it would nullify not only the drawback provisions 
of this bill, but also that section which it is proposed to admit giving 
free material. The proposition of the committee as modified, of which 
notice has been given, is to include both the drawback section and 
the free-material section. This would give the original owner of aves- 
sel the right to procure his material either in this country or upon the 
Clyde at the same price. The drawback section simply gives him the 
opportunity of using American material at the same price as it can be 
purchased on the Clyde. The free-material section gives the right of 
importing and using foreign material without duty. If the free-ship 
amendment shall be introduced into the bill it will effectually nullify 
both of these provisions. 

Bear in mind, Mr. Speaker, that the drawback section and the free- 


material penn propose simply to give the original ship-owner or 
ship-builder his material for an iron ship advanced only to the form of 
plates, es, and rods. So far both will stand on equal ground. 


bars, 

But if the free-ship amendment shall be introduced, the builders on the 
Clyde will have the opportunity of coming into our markets with a ship 
constructed there not only with their material, purchased at the same 
price as by the American builder, but also with the pin a of hav- 
ing labor that is at least 50 per cent. cheaper to build a vessel from this 
material. It will be borne in mind that when a vessel is advanced to 
the form of plates, angles, and bars it is only half completed. And 
therefore when you admit to American registry ships built upon the 
Clyde duty free, you give the Clyde builders an advantage in the dif- 
ference between the cost of labor in this country employed in building 
a vessel from iron in the form of angles, plates, and bars that an Amer- 
ican ship-builder can not have, an advantage which will at once nullify 
the drawback section and the free-material section, and give the mar- 
kets of this country to the builder of a vessel on the Clyde. 

It should be borne in mind that we have in this country to establish 
iron-ship yards. We have but four to-day. Now, no capitalist and no 
gentlemen will invest money in an iron-ship yard to-day if the moment 
that that ship-yard is completed they are to be brought into competi- 
tion with the builder on the Clyde, who obtains his labor to complete 
his vessel from the point of angles, bars, and rods at two-thirds the 
wages which they have to pay for their labor. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, since we have been discussing this matter I have 
received a letter from Eastern ship-builders saying they have raised the 
capital to establish an iron-ship yard in an eastern seaport, but learn- 
ing that there was a R Beige a free-ship section might be added 
to the bill, they notified me that if that was done every dollar would 
probably be withdrawn, for, as the letter added, ‘‘ We are not fools 
enough to put a large amount of money into an iron-ship yard with a 
view of competing directly with the ship-builders on the Clyde, when 
their labor costs them, after the point of angles and bars, less than one- 
half what it costs in this country.” 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROBESON obtained the floor and yielded his time to Mr. DING- 
LEY. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And, secondly, Idesire to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that if a completed foreign-built vessel is admitted 
into this country free of duty, it will be the first time in the history of 
this country that a completed manufacture is admitted without payi 
some duty. The tariff of 1846, which has been alluded to as a aval 
of wisdom, provides in no case for a duty of less than 30 per cent. on 
any completed manufactured article, and yet it is seriously proposed by 
gentlemen in this House to admita completed foreign-built vessel with- 
out the payment of any duty. 

Think of it fora moment. Think of it you gentlemen who represent 
South Carolina upon this floor. You ask for a duty upon rice, and yet 
there is not a tenth part of the labor involved in the production of rice 
that there is involved in the construction of a vessel after it is advanced 


to the point of plates, bars, and angles. And yet you say you can not 
produce rice without a duty; and you ask the ship-owners and ship- 
builders of this country to take plates, bars, rods, and angles and then 
proceed to complete the vessel, and have the foreign vessel admitted free 
of duty. The proposition is indefensible. 

You gentlemen who represent Texas upon this floor ask for a duty 
upon wool, for you say you can not compete with the growers of Aus- 
tralia and with the growers of South America. 

Take every industry in this country and apply the same principle to- 
it that you propose to apply to ship-building and it would break down 
from the start. Mr. Speaker, it is a discrimination against the ship- 
hate industry which no one has ever thought of applying to another 
industry. 

To admit foreign-built ships free of duty under such circumstances is 
to practically give up the attempt to devise a policy to build our own 
vessels for the foreign trade, and to announce to the world that hereafter 
we propose to go to the Clyde to have our iron vessels built. This should 
be understood. No one should favor free ships on the ground that it 
will build up the ship-building industry here. It can not, forthe simple. 
reason that no one can take materials advanced simply to plates, angles, 
and bars and from them build an iron steamship in the United States, 
when his labor in constructing such vessel will cost 50 per cent. more 
than it costs his competitor on the Clyde 

It is said that Germany has admitted free ships and at the same time 
built up the iron-ship buildingindustry. True, toacertain extent; but. 
Germany had as cheap labor as d had, and of course she com- 
peted on equal terms. If ship-builders in this country could obtain 
workingmen at English or German wages, tfien we would not complain 
of free ships. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Indiana to pay half the amount 
of drawback from the Treasury to. workingmen is a remarkable one, be- 
cause all of this drawback is given simply to equalize the cost of ship- 
building materials in thiscountry and England. Take part of the draw- 
back and pay it to workingmen and it would make their pay 75 per cent. 
instead of 60 per cent. more than the wages on the Clyde, and increase 
the cost of the material 10 per cent. more than the same material costs 
on the Clyde. This, of course, would make it still more impossible to 
build a ship, and therefore none would be built and no workman would 
obtain any of the proposed increase, or even work in a ship-yard at any 
price. 

Therefore I say again that free ships simply means that our ship-yards 
shall build no more vessels for the foreign trade and we shall rely on 

land for whatever we may want. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if this business can be controlled in this country, 
if our ship-builders can have their material advanced to the point of 
plates, bars, and angles at the same price as our English competitors for 
a few years, they can obtain the experience, they can secure the requi- 
site plant, and they can go forward then with this industry; and within 
five yan perhaps they will be able to come in full competition with 
the ship-builders on the Clyde. Butto admit free ships to-day, to allow 
a completed ship to come into this country without any duty upon it, is 
the death-knell to the iron-ship building industry in this country. It 
is a confession that we do not intend to supply our own vessels for our 
mercantile marine. 

No great navy was ever built up except on the basis of a merchant 
marine. Ifyou break that down, if you take away the ship-building 
industry in this country so that we can not build our own vessels, as my 
colleague has said, when you go to war where are you? Without the 
means of building your own war vessels. Great navies are never built 
in navy-yards. They are built in private ship-yards. Eighty-one per 
cent. of England’s war vessels were built in private yards. 

I trust that when we shall reach a vote the free ship will be rejected. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BELMONT. I do not like to take up the valuable time of the 
House, after the exhaustive arguments already made by members of 
the special committee on shipping, which was appointed in consequence 
of a resolutiou introduced by me at the last session of Congress. But 
my interest in this subject will not permit me to pass it by without a 
word of comment. 

No one will undertake to say whether or not the provisions of repeal 
contained in the original bill of the committee or in the pending amend- 
ments will now or speedily be sufficient to bring back under the Ameri- 
can flag its proper share of the ocean carrying trade. That will depend 
on certain facts and circumstances respecting the relations of the whole 
present commerce of the world and the whole present ocean carrying 
power. Ifthe ocean carrying trade is now overdone, then, of course in 
a mere business sense there is no room at this moment for more vessels, 
although they may be profitably transferred from one flag to another. 

There are those who say that between 1850 and 1880 the commerce 
of all nations by land and sea increased about 240 per cent., the carry- 
ing power on the sea by vessels increased about 300 per cent., and the 
carrying power on land by railways increased about 398 per cent. At 


any rate it seems clear that the carrying power, whether on sea or land, 
has grown in a greater ratio than commerce has grown. And there are 
those also who insist that by reason of the increased efficiency of steamers 
the investments in water transportation are even now excessive, as is to 
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be seen by the increase of ballast entries in the several ports of the 
world during the last fifteen years. 

However that may be, I can not doubt about the present duty of Con- 
gress ing the pending measuresofrepeal. TheGovernmentshould 
instantly remove its heavy hand of impediment and restraint from in- 
dividual enterprise in shipping. Let the skill and ingenuity of Amer- 
icans in this matter be unhindered by Government restrictions. When- 
ever the favorable moment presents itself, whether it be this year or 
next year or ten years from now, let the freedom of our countrymen to 
build and buy vessels wherever they please be unconstrained by any 
Federal law, and the time may not be so far off when not only our com- 
mercial but our political needs upon the sea will be sai 

In the course of this debate gentlemen on the other side have repeat- 
pk comana up the specter of a general war in Europe. Why, Mr. 

if such an event shall really occur the free-ship clause would 
igari gan me a necessity, because not only we should be required to 
do our carrying trade, but the belligerents could transfer their merchant 
vessels to our flag. Weshould then enjoy all the benefits of our neu- 
trality. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I was very much gratified to hear the 
remarks of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. He frankly comes 
forward and confesses (and I believe he is always frank) that all this 
talk about transportation u; the ocean amounts to nothing, because 
it is already cheaper than anything else we pay for. He further frankly 
states that all the talk about restoring the American flag to the ocean, 
so far as the sailing of ships under that flag is concerned, is mere senti- 
ment; and he puts his advocacy of this bill upon one ground, and one 
ground only, that it is necessary for the national defense. 

Mr. REED. Necessary for national purposes. 

Mr. CANNON. Necessary for the national defenses and, as the gen- 
tleman now broadens it, for national purposes. Now, if this bill can be 
defended at all upon any ground itis upon that ground alone. I do not 
believe that his defense is good; and for two reasons. The first is that 
this bill does not propose to change the law touching the building of 
ships for coastwise trade. The ship-yards which we now have give us 

pe ley and they are utilized for the building of ships for that trade, and 
wall continue to be so utilized. There is no proposition to give us free 
ships for the coastwise trade. 

Mr. REED. But the kind of plant used for that is not the plant with 
which you can build iron steamships. 

Mr. CANNON. I begyour arden Iron steamships of 3,000, and I 
believe as high as 4,000, tons burden have been builtin our ship-yards. 
It is sufficient for that, 'so far as the plant is concerned. 

Then, again, we make our naval appropriations for our war vessels. 
We have our navy-yards in which they can be built. Therefore, from 
that standpoint, so faras national security is concerned, I do not see that 
we can be justified in ing this bill. 

Another reason why I think his position is not well taken is that I 
do not believe this proposed legislation would be practical. Suppose 
you pass this bill. It is a permanent tax upon the to make 
up the difference in cost of production in this country and in the old 
country. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. Cost of material. 

Mr. REED. It is taken out of the tonnage tax. 

Mr. CANNON. It does not make any difference whether it is taken 
out of the tonnage tax or not; it is so many dollars taken out of the 
Treasury. It makes no difference whether it is whisky tax, tonnage 
tax, or anything else. Now, Ido not have any idea and I do not think 
the’ gentleman himself believes that the people in this country would 
submit to this bounty permanently out of the Treasury. 

If you put this law on your statute-book, as the committee now pro- 
pose to limit it, it will take at the rate of "$2,000,000 a year outofthe 
Treasury for one, two, or three years. Then, with a resolution in busi- 
ness or a in the opinion of Congress under the demand of the 
people, your law would be repealed and you would take nothing byit. 

Having made this answer so far as I have time to the gentleman’s 
position, I want to state I am in favor of the American policy, in favor 
of protection. My votes will show it; my public course shows it. 

Yet, gentlemen, you cannot protect American labor outside of our 
borders. In our coasting trade, on our internal waters, within ourown 
borders, you can protect, but the moment you go outside into the mar- 
kets of the world you can not do anything till our labor is cheapened. 
I do not believe it will becheapened, and I do not want to see it cheap- 
ened for a century to come—until the country is fully developed. 

You may say, What will our labordo? Sir, it is not obliged to build 
steamships in order to be employed. We imported last year $400,000,- 
000 worth of manufactured products which, under the principle of pro- 
tection, our high-priced labor can produce and ought to produce. There 
is no fear of people starving for work in this country under a proper 
policy, now or hereafter, at least until the country is fully developed. 

I certainly have no dislike for men who build iron ships, or men en- 
gaged in any other industry. I certainly have no desire to demagogue 
about this matter. I do not regard it as a partisan question; I regard 
it as a business question; and if I could see the way clear, if my judg- 
ment could be convinced that this bounty would prove in practice the 


remedy which gentlemen claim that it will be, I would be willing to 

vote for it, provided I could believe it would be permanent. But as I 

Pe it would not be permanent or effective I am not willing to vote 
or it. 

One word about free ships. I am for free ships as provided in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, for the reason that 
we now drive American capitalists to make investments in European 
‘corporations and to have their shipping interests under a foreign flag. 
I am for free ships—not because they are imported into this country; 
they really are not imported. If they were used in the coasting trade 
they would be imported. They are brought into the country, so far as 
our harbors are concerned, and go out again, but they do so in competi- 
tion with the ships of the ‘balance of the world. 

[Here the hammer fell.] ° 

Mr. WHITTHORNE obtained the floor. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands, the pro forma 
amendment is withdrawn, and it will be considered as renewed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. WHITTHORNE]. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Speaker, any one listening to the debate 
here upon the pending proposition would conclude that the wealth of 
this country is at a discount in comparison with the wealth of other 
countries, and more especially would he conclude that the people of the 
United States have no commercial marine whatever. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to refer to a statistical table prepared by Mr. 
Spofford an and included in his American Almanac, showing the net ton- 
nage of each of the principal maritime powers of the world, excluding 
vessels under one hundred tons. By thisstatement it appears that the 
net tonnage of Great Britain and British India is 6,940,000 tons; of 
France, 819,000 tons; of Germany, 1,157,000 tons; of Italy, 986,000 
tons; of the United States, 2,438, 600 tons. It will be seen that the 
people of the United States in the net amount of their tonnage stand 
second among the commercial nations of the world. When we look at 
the comparative wealth of these countries—and I make this statement 
with pride for my country and its achievements—when we look at the 
import and export trade of these countries, we sce that the trade of 
Great Britain and British India is over $4,000,000,000 per annum; of 
France$i,661,000,000; of Germany, $1,678,000, 000; ofthe United States, 
$1, 675,000, 000. It will beseen that France, Germany, and the United 
States in their import and export trade stand substantially upon an 
equality; yet the commercial marine of the United States is largely in 
excess of that of those countries. When you compare the population of 
our country with that of France and her colonies, with that of Germany 
and her dependencies, you find that the United States are nearly equal 
in population, while under the flag of the British Empire there are 
nearly or quite 300,000,000 of population whose wants are to be sup- 
plied. These people being i in different portions of the globe demand 
for the supplying of their wants a commercial marine which is not de- 
manded of the United States. It is to be expected from their wealth 
and the relation of these colonies that Great Britain should have a larger 
commercial marine than the United States. 

But, sir, statesmen and patriots looking at this question can not shut 
their eyes to the fact that to-day the largest customer of the people of 
the United States is Great Britain; that out of the entire volume of 
your imports and exports Great Britain demands and receives over 
$600,000,000. Now, the question must occur to practical men whether 
it is wise that weshould so legislate as to drive away our best customer. 
Is it wise on the part of men representing the producers of this country 
to destroy the customer of those producers? And, as a friend near me 
suggests, in doing so do we not destroy also the producer ? 

Speaker, there is one point to which I desire to arrest the atten- 
tion of gentlemen on this floor. What branch of industry or trade in 
this country is more protected than the coastwise trade of the United 
States? Our protection in that direction is prohibitory, American citi- 
zens do all that trade. In 1860 the tonnage in your coastwise trade is 
represented as having been 2,644,000 tons. Remember, Mr. Speaker, 
with all your protection, with all your prohibition, with all your care, 
the coastwise trade in 1881 amounted to $2,646,000. Does not that show 
you that your protection, that your prohibition, will not and can not 
create a trade beyond the wants of human nature, because the wants of 
human nature after all are commerce, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will take the floor, and yield my time to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Speaker, I was simply going on to say 
that when gentlemen consult the logic of statistics before them they 
see this idea of protection is not in favor of the interest of the producers 
of this country. And when you come to the consideration of the bill 
now pending that fact will be self-evident. 

Now a word or two on the bill. Iam in favor of the first fifteen sec- 
tions, because they remove restrictions which are now placed upon the 
American ship-owner and the American carrier. ‘They should be re- 
moved. All else should bestricken out ofthe bill. Iam frank enough 
to say that, in my judgment, while I shall vote for free ships, I very 
much doubt whether free ships will add anything to the American car- 
rying trade. And why do I doubt it? If your American ships, 


wherever built, floating the American flag, are not to be made to com- 
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pete-with American labor, our seamen can not enter into competition 
with the seamen of other countries. So that I question, although I 
shall vote for it, whether free ships will reach what gentlemen aim at. 
What I desire, and what I think to be the true remedy, is first to remove 
the restrictions imposed by the first sections of this bill and then to re- 
duce the tariff, so as to give free materials and allow ship-builders and 
ship-owners and carriers to be disembarrassed of the burdens which are 
now imposed upon them. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, in the five minutes’ time which I have 
I shall not attempt to go deeply into any discussion of the questions 
involved in this bill. The decadence of American commerce is a fact 
well known all over this country. There is not a house, nor a hamlet, 
nor a cabin in the most extreme portions of this country whose inmates 
are not aware of the decadence of American shippingand American com- 
merce. Itisacondition of things which is regretted and brings humilia- 
tion to our people everywhere; not alone to those upon the Atlantic 
coast, who are supposed by some to be most interested in the building 
up of the shipping interest of this country, but everywhere in our land 
where patriotic American hearts are found, is this condition of things 
a source of regret. . 

Your newspapers, large and small, all over the country have reiter- 
ated this fact year after year and week after week, and if there is any 
one thing in this country toward which the American people are look- 
ing for a remedy it is to the building up and reinstatement of Ameri- 
can commerce once more upon the high seas. 

Now, for the first time, Mr. Speaker, in twenty years this question is 
practically presented before the American Congress. I approach its con- 
sideration uninfluenced by party consideration. I approach it only with 
a desire to promote the interests of the whole people of this country. 
If this interest can be built up, if it can be restored to its pristine con- 
dition, and if this Congress can build it up, it will receive the plaudits 
not only of the people of the Atlantic coast, but of the people of the 
sparsely settled districts of the great West. 

As a practical question, inasmuch as all sides admit this interest 
should be built up, and built up by legislation, if legislation will ac- 
complish the result—inasmuch as all sides admit the necessity and im- 
portance of building up this industry, it all resolves itself at last into 
the consideration of how it shall be done. It has been said, I believe 
truly and correctly, that the burdens you have levied by your tariff 
legislation, by the duties you have laid upon various materials used in 
the construction of ships, you have made the construction of American 
ships an impossibility in competition with the construction of ships in 
English ship-yards. If that be truae—and that is the charge made by 
gentlemen who oppose this bill—if it be true that the American policy 
of levying a protective tariff has made it impossible to build ships here 
in competition with the English ships, then my friends on the other 
side òf the House should join hands with the members on this side and 
remove those tariff duties which affect this industry. 

You say strike down the protective features of your tariff, and ship- 
building can he resumed and the shipping interest of the country can 
be restored to its former prosperity. But, my friends, if you want toac- 
complish something that is practical, do you not know that you cannot 
strike down the protective tariff of thiscountry? You know that even 
if you were to get control of the various branches of this Government 
you have not the courage or the nerve to strike down the American sys- 
tem which has been built up. Gentlemen, you know this; and wh 
strike at it by saying we will relieve it if you will consent to the aboli- 
tion of the protective-tariff system? Why do you insist on an impossi- 
bility, on that which you know to be impossible? Why not avail your- 
selves of the opportunity to strike from this ship-building industry the 
features which now oppress it? That is all we to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thetime of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MARSH. I do not often trouble the House, and hope I may be 

itted to have a few minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the gentleman 
from Illinois will be permitted to proceed for three minutes at 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said in connection 
with this eighteenth section of the bill proposing asubsidy, to the effect 
that it takes money out of the public toaid thisindustry. Let 
meask gentlemen upon theother side what are the facts? It takes money 
ont of the public Treasury, it is true; but if it does it takes money that 
according to your own assertions has been wrongfully placed there. The 
very money which is taken out of the public Treasury by its provisions 
you claim, under our laws, in the shape of a tariff upon articles that 
enter into the construction of ships, was placed there wrongfully in the 
first instance. You have called it by all kinds of hard names. You 
have not found language severe enough to characterize the proposition. 
You have said it is public robbery. Isitpublicrobbery? Isasubsidy, 
to restore that money which has been taken, according to your own state- 
ment, erroneously, to be restored to this interest to build it up and to 
repair the damaged shipping interests of the country, a robbery ? 

For myself, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the American policy of a 


protective tariff; but when I find that by the operation of a general 
tariff law any particular industry in this country, which is a great and 


valuable one, is being destroyed or crippled by the operation of that 
general tariff system, then I would exempt from the operation of that 


law that cular industry. And it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, there 
is a practical question presented here by this bill in this very provision 
over which this controversy has been proceeding for the last three or 
four days. 

Mr. BERRY. Does the gentleman then admit that the shipping in- 
terest of this country is destroyed by reason of the protective tariff? 

Mr. MARSH. That is the claim that is made against the tarif It 
has been stated that the tariff cripples all industries. 

Mr. BERRY. Do you admit it. 

Mr. MARSH. Ido not know whether the assertion is true or not; 
but I believe myself—and that is why I advocate this bill—I believe 
that if you will give the ship-builders of this country what is proposed 
in the bill, which is simply a rebate of the amount of the tariff that 
will be levied upon the materials that enter into the construction of the 
ship—then I believe, or I am hopeful at least, that the ship-building in- 
terests of the country, and the American commerce generally, will be 
built up and probably restored to the condition that it once proudly 
occupied. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I was saying, when the gentleman interrupted me 
for a question, that while I believe in the American system of pro- 
tection to American industries where American industries need it in 
order that they may compete with foreign industries and foreign labor, 
while I believe in that, at the same time while there is a great and val- 
uable interest in this country as great and valuable as the building of 
ships and the American commerce, and when that industry and interest 
is heing injuriously affected by this general tariff policy of legislation, 
I say that I would exempt it from the operation of such a law; and 
why? Because that very exemption would be simply furthering the 
project of protecting American industry and carrying out the object and 
the system of legislation by means of which this American industry 

ight be revived and benefited. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the pro forma 
amendment to be withdrawn. 

Mr. MOULTON. I renew it. 

Mr. Speaker, for the last twenty-five years, by the operation of the 
high protective tariff system and our barbarous navigation laws, the 
commerce of the United States and its tonnage upon the seas has been 
constantly decreasing. It is surprising to me that Suring tank whole 
period little or no efforts have been made, or attempted to be made, by 
the party in power to resuscitate or sustain that great interest. I want 
to be understood clearly when I say that I favor any proper measures, 
and shall favor any legitimate ones, that in my judgment tend toward 
the restoration of this great interest; and I am very glad to see that my 
friend and colleague from Illinois [Mr. MARSH] is himself impressed 
with the thought that the tariff under which we have been so long op- 
pressed has had something to do with crippling that industry, 

But I say further, Mr. Speaker, to test his sincerity, that when we 
come to the consideration of the fourteenth section { shall offer an 
amendment providing that not only repairs for vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade shall come in free, but that everything that enters into the 
construction or equipment of a foreign ship shall come in free—not pro- 
vide simply for the repairs, but everything entering intoships. In the 
same fourteenth section certain articles are ified, such as co 
and other materials necessary to equip our vessels. But I understand 
frora our tariff and protection friends upon that side of the House that 
when thatsection is reached for consideration they propose to amend it by 
striking out cordage and some other thi so as to protect the special 
interests affected by the text of the bill as it stands now. 

We are all patriotic, Mr. Speaker, when our ial interests are un- 
affected, and that was most remarkably exhibited before the Tariff Com- 
mission. While the specialists opposed the decrease of taxes upon 
everything that affected them, they were willing for a reduction of taxes 
upon matters inwhich they had nointerest. Now, with reference to the 
fourteenth section I shall propose, as I have said, that everything that 
enters into the construction or repairs of the ship shall come in free. 

I desire to say but a word here in reference to this eighteenth section 
of the bill. The eighteenth section is a pure gratuity. It is a subsidy 
simply for the benefit of the ship-builder, not for the ship-owner; nor 
can I see how in any way it will protect American industries. I take 
the ground, sir, that there is no power under our Constitution to grant 
any subsidy such as is attempted to be granted by this eighteenth sec- 
tion. 

This section proposes to take money out of the Treasury and put it 
in the pockets of the ship-builders. Nowhere in the Constitution, in 
my humble judgment, can such power be found. We have the right 
to regulate commerce; but the right to regulate commerce has never 
been decided, as I understand it, anywhere to carry with it the right to 
take money from one class and give it to another. If you admit the 
principle that the right to regulate commerce also carries with it the 
right to do whatever is necessary to protect that interest, there is no 
limit to that power, and you may vote ten millions or forty millions. 

This provision is nothing more nor less than taking so much out of 
the public Treasury and transferring it to the hands of private individ- 
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uals, The tendency of the legislation of the past twenty years has 
been constantly toward centralization; and this legislation is nothing 
more than a practical application of that principle. We haveseen that 
admirably developed with reference to the Federal judiciary and the 
invasion of the powers of the States. We see it in this case by another 
section in an invasion of the right of the States by preventing them 


from taxing private property. I am opposed to that feature of the 
bill. 


The advantage it seems to me that is given by this bill, excluding 
the eighteenth section, ought to be all that the shipping interest, as to 
foreign commerce, has the right to demand. If we give them free ma- 
terials that certainly places them in a very favored position if, as is 
proposed, in addition to this you exempt this property from taxation 
there is 24 or 3 per cent. in its favor. 

The modification and improvement of the navigation laws certainly 
gives this interest a fair chance. [Here the hammer fell.] I would like 
to have about two minutes more, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). Is 
there objection to extending the time of the gentleman from Illinois 
for two minutes? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOULTON. It is claimed by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] and by others that one of the great reasons why we should 
protect this interest is that it is important to us as a nation for pur- 
poses of defense. It has not been shown by any one how that argu- 
ment applies. These ships that are engaged in foreign commerce are 
not war ships; neither could we use them under the circumstances of 
modern warfare. They could only be used for the purpose of trans- 
porting troops and for freight; and for that purpose we have thousands 
and thousands of vessels upon our coast that could perform that duty 
as well as any of the ships engaged in the foreign trade. It seems to 
me, Mr. Speaker, that if you place this simply upon the ground that it 
tends to our defense as a nation the argument is a weak one. It is 
well known that it is the navies of a country, its harbor defenses, and 
its citizens that defend it. 

The of this bill with the eighteenth section is placed upon 
the further ground that the passage of this bill will tend to sustain 
the laborers of the country and elevate them. Let me say to you, Mr. 
Speaker, that, while I favor the laborer, I am opposed to sustaining the 
labor of any particular class at the expense of the whole people. Nine- 
tenths of the laborers of this country—the farmers, the miners, the 
railroad men, the artisans—are wholly unprotected; and now it is 
claimed that the few men who are engaged in building ships or navi- 
gating them upon the ocean should be pre at the expense of the 


whole people. I am opposed to class legislation of every kind. The 
at men engaged in ship-building are not asking for this kind of 
special legislation. 


I want to say, in conclusion, another thing. If it is true that with 
the advantages this bill (leaving out the eighteenth section) affords 
foreign commerce it can not sustain itself, it is self-evidentit is a busi- 
ness that has not the elements of success and which is not profitable 
and that capital will seek employment elsewhere. And I am opposed 
to giving subsidies to any interest for the purpose of sustaining it at the 
expense of the whole people and all the other interests of the country. 
My doctrine is equal justice to all, special privileges to none. 

Mr. ROBESON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman from New Jersey yield to me 
that I may make a parliamentary inquiry? I want to know what is 
the question now pending before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pending amendment is to strike 
out the last word of the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Hotmax]. 

Mr. ROBESON. Every provision, Mr. Speaker, in this bill, including 
the fifteenth and sixteenth sections, whichevery gentleman who opposes 
the eighteenth section says he is in favor of,.is in effect a subsidy. Each 
one of the sections of this bill relieves some imposition or takes off some 
burden by way of tax or otherwise on the foreign carrying trade which 
has been imposed by previous laws for the sake of putting money into 
the Treasury, to enable it to discharge certain national charges. So that 
every man who votes for any of those sections votes, in effect, money 
out of the Treasury. The man who votes to take away consular fees 
votes to pay the consul out of the . The man who votes to 
strike down taxation votes to take that resource from the Treasury. 
Every man who votes to take off the wages paid abroad votes to impose 
upon the Treasury the bringing home of all the waifs and poor sailors 
abroad. The principle is admitted by all. 

It is also admitted by all in the statement of this question that our 
foreign carrying trade is declining to death. Itisalsoadmitted on both 
sides that something ought to be done to revive it. 

Two propositions are presented. The one is that the tonnage tax 
which is now levied upon the shipping and goes into the , 85 
per cent. of which comes from foreign bottoms, should be applied to the 
relief of this carrying trade, or that a sum of money from the impost rev- 
enues of the country, if you choose, no larger than the tariff upon the 
material n to go into a ship, shall be appropriated and limited 
to the amount of that sum. 

The gentlemen who oppose that say in one breath they want to re- 


peal that and give it—to whom? Why, to the foreign interests from 
which it comes. But they are not willing to keep it and give it to the 
American interest to which we seek to apply it. Now, that is stating 
the case fairly, and if anybody can dispute it I would like him to dis- 
pute it. 

But my friend from Illinois, I mean on our side of the House [Mr. 
CANNON ], says that he is opposed to this, and he puts his opposition on 
one broad principle. That is, that it is not worth our while toattempt 
American ship-building; it is not worth our while to do it. The ship- 
yards that maintain our ing trade afford a sufficient plant, he says, 
and then he asks us to resign this great national industry which has an 
element of sentiment and national pride about it which our fathers pro- 
Tae for, to give it up to the ship-builders onthe Clyde. That is what 

e says. 

Now, if you are willing to do that, then do it; you have the power, 

Lima But let the country understand what you are doing, that is 


Now, this eighteenth section provides that we shall give a drawback 
on American manufactured material in the building of these ships. 
The committee have also given notice of a proposed amendment that 
will allow all material up to a certain point to come in free for Ameri- 
can ships, as it now comes in free for foreign ships, 

What do you do with that? You put the material on both sides on 
a par in order that our American energy and our American workmen 
can be on a par with the cheap labor on the Clyde. 

But, say gentlemen, that will not do; that will give our American 
ship-builders too much of a chance; that will give our American labor 
too much freedom, and therefore that will not do. We must couple 
with it free ships. What doesthatmean? That means that the whole 
manufactured article, not the material, which does not amount to 50 
per cent. of the value of the manufactured article, but the whole ar- 
ticle, which now must be put together after it comes here by that 50 
per cent. of American labor, shall be brought in free, and that the labor 
of this country shall be antagonized by the labor on the Clyde and the 
Tyne. That is what it means, and it means nothing else. It means 
that the manufactured article, the full-builtship, which employs thou- 
sands of men and takes hundreds and thousands of dollars of capital, 
shall be brought in here free. 

Now, that is p toaccomplish what? Exactly what my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] admits will be accomplished; the destruc- 
tion of American ship-building, which he saysis not worth our while to 
maintain. He says that if he believed this provision would be perma- 
nent he would vote for it. Then let him try it; he can not tell whether 
it will be permanent or not until he tries it. č 

There have been remarks made in this debate which call for a reply, 
and I desire to make it. When an American ship-builder, who has in- 
vested his capital in the building up of American shipping and in the 
employment of American labor, seeks to advocate by argument and 
illustration the propositions contained in this bill in favor of American 
labor, he is denounced on this floor by men who do not hesitate to de- 
nounce the representative of American labor, when they have no words 
of denunciation of English interests which are represented by a lobby in 
the galleries of our Capitol. 

Mr. SPEAKER. e time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBESON. I ask to be allowed two or three minutes more. 
Other gentlemen have been granted that indulgence. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the gentleman will beper- 
mitted to proceed. [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. ROBESON. Now, this gentleman who has been denounced here 
is a man who was born of the people, a man who came from Ireland 
without the advantages of education, a man who by his energy, his in- 
dustry, and his brains has built up the greatest American ship-building 
establishment that we now have in the country or ever have had; who 
to-day employs thousands of Americans and pays them high prices for 
their labor. He is a man in character and in history, in the estimation 
of those who deal with him and know him, the equal, at least, of those 
who denounce him. I am not a man who would denounce any Ameri- 
can industry because somebody profits by it. 

I do not denounce the steel-rail interest because some gentlemen get 
50 per cent. profit by it. I do not denounce the iron interest because 
certain gentlemen have built their fortunes upon it. I say there can 
not be any American industry pursued with energy and with enterprise 
which Pon not bring profit to somebody. If it did not it would not be 
pursued. 

But I denounce, as far as I can denounce it, that spirit, if there 
is any such spirit anywhere, that would strike a blow at American 
industry in the interest of foreign cheap labor; that would bring into 
this country free a manufactured ship with all her outfit and entirely 
equipped, to the destruction of this great interest, to the discharge 
of that American labor, and the destruction of everything which looks 
towen maintaining our commerce and carrying trade in our own 


Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman something about 


the English lobby here. He has referred to a lobby against this bill. 
Is he sure that that influence is at work here? 
Mr. ROBESON. I have not felt that infiuence, but I have seen the 
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admitted agents of the English foreign carrying trade here, not on this 
floor, but in these lobbies, and I see them now in.the galleries. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Name them. 

Mr. ROBESON. Iam nota man who seeks to attack outside peo- 
ple, men who are here to serve those who pay them. 

Mr. BLOUNT.. You have already assailed them, now name them. 

Mr. ROBESON. What I denounce is the spirit which responds to 
such influences. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes al- 
lowed me under the rules I have no time to enter into an argument 
upon this bill; in fact, it requires no argument to expose its monstrosity ; 
but I want to avail myself of this opportunity to say a few words to gen- 
tlemen on this floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened day after day to spread-eagle speeches 
of a majority of the committee who framed this bill, and to whom has 
been allotted nearly all the time in general debate, appealing to the 
patriotism of members to support this bill and to protect ‘‘ American 
industry.’’ This has always been the cry from those who want to tax 
the great mass of the people to benefit a few. But, sir, I hope no man 
will be deluded by the display of rhetoric and the sophistry we have 
heard for the last five days. 

The main and I might say the only object of -this bill is to divert 
part of the revenuesof this Government from its legitimate purpose and 
give it tothose capitalists who desire to build ships. Itis to take out of 
the Treasury annually about one and a half millions of dollars and give 
it as a subsidy or bonus to a small class of capitalists to increase their 
profits in building ships; and we are told this is to ‘protect American 
industry.” The advocates of this seem always when advocating their 
protective schemes to lose sight of the fact that there are other indus- 
tries in this country besides manufactures and ship-building. Over 
27,000,000 of our people are e in agriculture. They are already 
taxed about 45 per cent. unjustly for the merchandise they use and for 
the necessaries of life, under your tariff system. These farmers have 
no combinations to protect themselves upon this floor. They have no 
lobbyists here to influence members of Congress. They ask no subsi- 

„dies, no bonuses; they toil on year after year bearing the burdens of 
unjust taxation and only ask for justice, and they can not get that. 

Look, Mr. Speaker, at the immense war tax imposed upon the tobacco 
interest in this country—over five hundred millions have been collected 
and paid into the Treasury on tobaccoalone since 1862, as shown by this 
table, to pay the interest on the United States bonds and expenses of 
the Government: 
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An average annual collection during the last ten years of $39,517,- 
840.50, and yet the incomes of millionaires are not taxed one dollar. 

Sir, we can not even get the privilegg of selling the products of our 
labor, our tobacco, free from a tax. Tobacco is a necessity to the pro- 
ducer. He sells his little crop, and withits proceeds isenabled to buy 
the necessaries of life for his family, and yet year after year we have 
asked for the just privilege of selling our crops of tobacco where we 
could get the most money—a right that every freeman ought to have, 
and you deny it to us. At the beginning of this session a bill was re- 
ported by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means to abol- 
ish the tax on tobacco and all restrictions on the sale of it. We felt 
encouraged; we thought at last a sense of justice would give the tobacco- 
growers partial relief. But, Mr. Speaker, what has become of that bill? 
It sleeps on the Calendar. The session is rapidly drawing to a close. 
‘The gentleman [Mr. KELLEY] who has charge of it will not bring it 
forward for consideration. There is no time forits consideration. They 
are too busy in the Ways and Means Committee room increasing the 
tariff rates, instead of lowering them, as I am informed. 

But there is always time to consider a bill in favor of capital, in favor 
of monopolies, and whenever these bills are brought forward we are told 
‘they are for the interest of the farmer.’’ How often have we been 
told during this discussion that this bill is in the interest of the farmer. 
Mr. Speaker, no farmer in the land will be benefited by this bill. It 
will not reduce the cost of transportation of produce. It is contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions to tax the massestoenrichafew. It isclass 
legislation of the worst sort. You have driven ourships from the ocean 
and destroyed our commerce by your tariff system by preventing our 
ships from returning laden with profitable cargoes from foreign coun- 
tries. You were warned of this result by that great statesman, Daniel 
Webster, who said it would have that effect. 

Look at the speech of Mr. Webster in 1824, look at the protests and 
resolutions adopted in Boston, in Philadelphia, New York, Belfast and 
Portland, Maine, in the home of the gentleman who reported this bill, 
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all protesting against a protective tariff in 1824, and assigning asone 
of the chief reasons that it would ruin our shipping interest and de- 
stroy ourcommerce. IwishI had timetoread them. But, Mr. Speaker, 
these warm advocates of this bill and their constituents preferred to 
give up their shipping interest to get the enormous profits for their man- 
ufactories under the-tariff, and now they propose to attempt to build 
up the shipping interest again by another tax, a subsidy—a bonus, 
to come out of the Treasury of the United States annually. I hope, 
sir, the bill may be defeated. I enter my protest against it and shall 
vote against it. Reduce your tariff taxation to a revenue standard, 
lighten the burdens of taxation, make your taxes equal and uniform, 
and leave your shipping interest free. Let capitalists buy ships where 
they can get them cheapest, and under the skill, industry, and enter- 
prise of our citizens, the commerce of this great country will take care 
of itself, governed by the natural laws of trade. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BROWNE. It has been apparent to every reader of our com- 
mercial history that our merchant marine has been disappearing from 
the high seas for more than a quarter ofa century. Yet whenitis pro- 
posed that the American Congress shall do something in the way ofre- 
storing this important industry, it is antagonized by the suggestion that 
we have done nothing to’relieve the producers of tobacco or the distill- 
ers of intoxicating liquors. 

Sir, it strikes me that the carrying trade is a matter of national im- 
portance, in which every producer, whether on the seaboard or in the 
interior, is interested. But it is said that we may not grant subsidies 
in that direction because we ought to relieve the chewersand the smokers 
and the slobberers of this country from the tobacco tax. While I use 
the article myself, I wish to God it was in the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit its production. 
sas HAMMOND, of Georgia. To which article does the gentleman 

er? 

Mr. BROWNE. To either of them. I want my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. TURNER] to understand that the very last tax which I asa 
Representative of my constituency will vote to repeal is the tax on liq- 
uors and tobacco, If there beany protectionist inthis House who would 
abolish the entire internal-revenue system in order to compel the Gov- 
ernment to derive its entire revenue from import duties, ifthere be such 
a one, I have no sympathy with him. I have butone idea on thissub- 
ject; thatis, to impose upon tobaccoand intoxicating liquors the highest 
duty that can be honestly collected. Ifwecan derive the most revenue 
from liquors by a tax of 40 or 50.cents a gallon, Iam in favorof a taxat 
thatrate. Ifthe revenue may be increased by a tax of $2 or $3 or $5 a 
gallon, I amin fayor ofthat rate. So with tobacco and cigars. In other 
words, if specific taxes are to be imposed upon commodities, I am in 
favor of deriving the largest possible revenue from. luxuries and the 
smallest possible amount from those commodities which are necessary. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. - I agree with you in the last part of 
your proposition, and I have never taken any other position. Taxes 
should be lightest on the necessaries of life, both internal and tariff tax- 
ation. 

Mr. BROWNE. I would put salt and sugar, and ins, if the 
gentleman from Kentucky pleases, on the free-list. But I would make 
him pay as muchas possible upon every chew of tobacco and every drink 
of whisky he may take. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. I wish to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion if he will permit me. 

Mr. BROWNE. Certainly. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman know that 
the crop of tobacco raised by the poor man is not a luxury to him, but is 
a necessity? For with it he buys the necessaries of life for his family. 
It is only a luxury to the man who uses it, not to the producer; and it 
is unjust to discriminate against it and burden the ucer with taxes 
that are not imposed upon producers of barley, rye, or corn, or to re- 
strict the farmer in his right to sell for the best price the tobacco raised 
by him, the product of his own labor. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, in my view tobacco whether produced 
by the poor man or the rich man, by the small farmer or by the planter 
onlay acres, is but a luxury. There is no goodinit. It brings noth- 
ing of health. It brings nothing of real enjoyment to the domestic 
circle. -It might be dispensed with without injury to anybody and 
with benefit to all. 

What I have said as to tobacco applies with still more force to intoxi- 
cating liquors. On this subject of taxation, whether by import duties 
or by internal taxes, I stand here in favor of imposing for the purposes 
of revenue as a tax as possible upon luxuries and as small a tax 
as may be possible upon articles which are necessaries. 

I see the Speaker’s gavel is about to fall; I hope I may be indulged 
amoment. I only speak once in a decade anyhow. I hope the House 
will give me unanimous consent to go on for two minutes. [Cries of 
“Go ahead !”’] 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman’s time will 
be extended two minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE. Now, on the subject of the bill. I do not profess 
to understand it in all its details. I am a landlubber. I belie ve I 
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have been on a sailing vessel once or twice in my life. I am, however, 
in favor of encouraging the industry known as ship-building, and par- 


ticularly that industry engaged in the foreign carrying trade. I have 
listened to this discussion with much interest, and have determined in 
my own mind that when those gentlemen who seem to understand the 
subject have perfected the bill as nearly as may be I shall vote for it. 
If I were allowed to exercise my own personal judgment I would per- 
mit every American to go into any market and buy any ship at the 
smallest possible cost. I admit that this might be against ship-build- 
ing interests; but if I understand the object of this legislation, it is not 
to promote ship-building but to promote the carrying trade. If youare 
to promote ship-building you will as a matter of course adopt this 
eighteenth section, with its drawback upon tariff duties, and those other 
sections to which I need not refer. But if we intend to secure a mer- 
chant marine and to put it in competition with carriers in foreign bottoms 
wemust havecheapships. To getcheapships we must buy them where 
we can buy them at the smallest possible cost. This seems to me to be 
a proposition that need not be discussed. While such is my opinion 
however, I wish to say that when this bill has been perfected I intend 
to vote for it, notwithstanding the fact that it may contain some pro- 
visions which do not meet the assent of my judgment. I doubt very 
much the power or the propriety of exempting any kind of property 
from State taxation; but I will waive that question and vote in favor 
of this bill, expecting that if it is imperfect our experience will so dem- 
onstrate, and that future legislation may cure whatever defects may be 
made manifest; for I hope to see the time when our people may com- 
pete with any in the world in the carrying trade as well as in every 
other industry. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I desire to support the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER]; I 
wish to express my approval of it at this time, because, as I understand, 
we shall shortly come to a vote on the eighteenth section and all the 
amendments to it. 

If this bill is to be disposed of under this tariff discussion, I for one 
have very little hope of any intelligent solution of the question. If the 
honorable gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] persists in his 
uncompromising opposition to free ships, or if, on the other hand, gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House, especially the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hewrrr], persist in their uncompromising opposition to the 
eighteenth section in any form, it will be absolutely impossible, as has 
been evident from the beginning of this discussion, to come to any sat- 
isfactory conclusion upon this bill. 

The bill will be killed in the house of its friends if these two positions 
are maintained. If this House is called on to consider the protection of 
the ship-building establishment of Mr. Roach, who has been so promi- 
nently introduced into this debate, if the object of this bill is to pro- 
tect that establishment, if that be its only object, it never had and never 
will have the slightest prospect of passing this House. What support 
it has received in this debate has always been more or less associated 
with the national and political features of the bill. On both sides of 
the House the friends of this bill have looked to the national and political 
features of the American shipping interest as a whole, ship-building 
and.ship-owning, and if we away from that view of the question it 
will go down and have no moresupport in the House than the least im- 
portant article of the 2,000 which are likely to be the subject of our 
tariff legislation. 

But if the House will take note of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER], and will bear in mind the sub- 
stitute for the eighteenth section proposed by the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. PAGE], who is the chairman of the committee that re- 
ported this bill, the House will find in that substitute the limitation 
that has been asked for on both sides. The House will find it limited 
to the $1,500,000 derived from the t tax and the bounty itself 
rated by the tax on both sailing ships and steamers. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] is the free-ship- 
ping amendment. It proposes that every ship exceeding 1,500 tons en- 
gaged in the foreign trade shall be free, and that will embrace all the 
carrying ships this country will ever want for the foreign trade. From 
fifteen hundred to three or four thousand will leave the carrying trade 
of the world in our hands, and you will have them as free ships. And 
the only accompaniment to that free-ship proposition is the operation 
of the eighteenth section, which does protect the ship-building inter- 
est, but it protects the ship-building interest in a defined way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. I ask only for a few minutes longer. 

Mr. PAGE. I will take the floor and yield my time to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I say the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts opens the whole principle of the free-ship 
clause as proposed in the amendments of the minority of the committee. 
And with t reserve and deference to gentlemen who are the advo- 
cates of free ships and who are opposed to this subsidy and with whom 
I entirely sympathize, yet I ask their forbearance and their attention 
when I explain to them why I am willing, if I can have this free-ship 
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clause, to take so much of the bounty section as is in the amendment 
of the gentleman from California. That is to say—— 

Mr. SPARKS. I hope the gentleman will explain how the doing 
away of the to tax is any less taking out of the Treasury ? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I have no embarrassment at all in 
taking out of the Treasury any sum which may be judicious. 

Mr. SPARKS. In the way of subsidies? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. No, sir; but the question of amount 
does not reach the principle, but the question of amount reaches more 
immediately the personal discretion and judgment of the legislator. 1 
might very freely take out of the Treasury $1,500,000, which comes 
from the tonnage tax, when I would not consent to take out an indefi- 
nite sum of money. And when I addressed the House on the original 
bill I felt it my duty to call attention to the fact that the original 
eighteenth section had no limitation whatever, that it was a subsidy 
im the most odious sense of the term. But I never dreamed any con- 
tingency would occur in which I would have to give that section my 
support in the shape it is in the bill, as it was well understood it was 
subject to amendments proposed by the minority of the committee. 
From the beginning I have seen my way and my path of duty clear, 
and that was, if possible, to obtain under this bill the principle of free 
ships. And to that extent thereis no difference at all between myself 
and my honorable friend from Illinois. The only point of difference 
comes when we look to the eighteenth section; and as I have used the 
stron; terms in denouncing it, I think I might be listened to by my 
friend when I explain the modified form in which it comes in the sub- 
stitute. As I have said, if we refuse free ships when we can have them 
by, this very limited and very narrow eighteenth section of the bill, I 
think we are acting unwisely, and I say no more. 

Just as Isay tomy friend, the honorable gentleman who so praises the 
eighteenth section by itself and denounces free ships, I say to him in the 
interest of the great ship-owning interest of this country, and the in- 
terest of commerce and navigation of the country, that he is standing in 
his own light and destroying every prospect of passing the bill into a law. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ATKINS. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMAS] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. I desire to ask whether under this amendment as 
modified, supposing a ship to cost $1,000,000, what rebate under the 
eighteenth section would be given? 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. Its proportion, under the original sec- 
no, of one-third of its value. That, however, is proposed to be modi- 


Mr. COX, of New York. That refers to iron ships. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. Any ships. Asto the wooden ships 
I have not taken it into account at all, because, as the gentleman from 
Maine clearly stated, it is only the iron of the wooden ship that brings 
it under the eighteenth section at all. 

Mr. ATKINS. Would the rebate amount to one-third of the total 
cost? 

Mr. BUCKNER. It is dependent upon the tonnage. 

Mr. PAGE. Itwould be $10 per ton for a sailing vessel, and $25 per 
ton on steam-vessels, 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. The substitute for the section submit- 
ted by the gentleman from California does away with the plan of de- 
termining this amount, as originally proposed by the eighteenth sec- 
tion, and places it directly upon the tonnage; $10, as’ ‘he has stated, 
upon sailing vessels on each ton measurement, and $25 per ton in the 
case of vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam. 

Mr. THOMAS addressed the House. [See A dix. ] 

Mr. REAGAN. Early in the debate on this bill I submitted some 
remarks in relation to it. Subsequently the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. SPEER] whom I now see in his place, did me the honor to makea 
criticism upon the remarks I made; and I desire to call attention tothat 
criticism for a moment, as the gentleman is now present. I had en- 
tered into an argument as I supposed to demonstrate that the policy of 
taxing each vocation at the expense of all other vocations in the country 
was a policy which had produced an abnormal condition of things and 
put our whole business on stilts, making prices unusually high; and 
that by the system of taxing all vocations for the benefit of particular 
vocations we had so increased the value of material, of labor, of rents, 
of living, that we had placed it out of our power to build ships in com- 
petition with the policy of other countries which did not impose such 
burdens on their trade. I had gone on to show that the average rate 
of taxation upon the taxable imports of this country was about 43 per 
cent. ; and that the labor of this country, without the subsidy proposed 
here, was already taxed to anamount that no people on the earth would 
endure if it were attempted to be imposed upon them by a direct tax. 
Upon that the gentleman from Georgia made this remark as it is pub- 
lished: 


ntleman from Texas and those who think with him is that 
gets too many dollars, wears too many good clothes, 
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eats too much nutritious food; that his wife wears a bonnet which mene istoo 
ornate, and his little children go to school in clothes too warm, and perhaps are 
too well educated. 

Now, sir, I was arguing in favor of taking off the burdens of these 
people so as to let them have these comforts. I could have stood the 
false statement that I wanted the men to have fewer dollars and poorer 
clothes and less nutritious food. But when it comes to being charged 
that I objected to the women having fine bonnets, I can not stand it 
[laughter]; and when it comes to being charged that I objected to the 
little children going toschool in warm clothes and getting too much edu- 
cation my friend from Georgia piled it on too high. What I did say 
on that subject is here, and it will be seen the gentleman utterly and 
entirely misunderstood what I said. I will read it. [Here the ham- 
mer fell.] I hope I will be allowed another moment. 

Mr. PAGE. I did not understand when the gentleman from Texas 
rose that it was to involve the House in further debate. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. SPEER] has come to me and says he has been 
attacked by the speech of the gentleman from Texas, and that he must 
have an opportunity to reply. I hope we can close the debate on this 
question without going into these matters. 

Mr. REAGAN. I only desire another moment to complete what I 
was saying. 

Mr. SPEER. I ask the gentleman from California to allow the gen- 
tleman from Texas to proceed for a moment and complete his criticism 
on my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the gentleman from 
Texas will be allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAGAN. My remarks which were criticised by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. SPEER] were in answer to a question propounded by 
the gentleman from Maine. The gentleman from Maine Ptr. DING- 
LEY | asked me this question: 

Ifthe gentleman will permit me, I will ask him further does he desire to re- 
duce the wages of American labor to the standard of the Clyde? 

I answered the gentleman’s question in this way: 


I shall not answer that question SET But I will tell my friend what 
*Ido wish to do. I wish to see a rate of taxation that will let us down off our 
stilts to practical, reasonable, and business relations so that a lower rate rb me 
will buy as much to live upon as the higher rate does now. If the pw ng 
power of one dollar is in the markets at one time equal to what the purchasing 
power of two dollars is in the markets at another time, the laborer gets the 
same price for his labor ateach rate. And if you reduce taxation so that the cost 
of what a man eats and feeds his family on, the rent of his house, and the 
neral cost of living are reduced, this will of necessity lower the rate of wages 
Bat will not decrease the purchasing power of the wages paid. 


My argument had no reference to wages originally at all; but it had 
reference to a system of taxation that produces artificial values of every- 
thing that enters into ship-building. The idea enunciated by the gen- 
tleman from Maine was what I was replying to, and all I said in relation 
to it was that I wanted no diminution of taxes for the purpose of de- 
creasing the purchasing power of the wages paid; but that we might 
get down from our extraordinary condition of things, which would prob- 
ably have the effect of reducing the nominal amount of wages. 

Mr. BRUMM obtained the floor, 

Mr. SPEER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM 
allow mea moment to reply to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN 
who has criticised my remarks? 

Mr. BRUMM. I have but five minutes, or I would yield. 

There is no dispute on any side of the House as to the one main ques- 
tion at issue in this bill. It is that some should be done to restore 
the ing trade to American bottoms. ere is a difference, how- 
ever, as to the mode of arriving at that restoration. 

The other side of this House says that we can accomplish that result by 
a fair system of free trade, and because we can accomplish it in that way 
they are opposed to our system of arriving at the same result. What 
is our system? It is to encourage American ownership of vessels, to 
encourage the building of vessels in American yards to be owned by 
American citizens; and to that the other side is opposed. 

Now, toaccomplish the object by introducing free trade—and I agree 
with gentlemen when they say that will accomplish it—we must do so 
upon the hypothesis that it will reduce the es of American labor to 
the standard of the wages of foreign pauper r. You acknowledge 
the fact yourselves when you say that your free-trade system will en- 
able you to compete with the foreign manufacturers by bringing about 
a reduction of the wages of American labor. 

But you tell us that this will involve the labor of only a few thousand 
people. That may be true; but you forget the fact that the laboring 
interest is an interest which if you touch it at one point will feel the 
influence over the whole country, like electricity, ramifying throughout 
the entire length and breadth of this land. Reduce one interest and to 
that extent you have reduced every manufacturing and laboring inter- 
est inthe country. Take one thousand laboring men out of the labor 
market and you have them seeking ingress into other branches of labor. 

What is our system? By having ships built by American labor we 
establish American ship-yards. You say that we ask for aid only for 
ship-yards. I say it is not only the encouraging of labor throughout 
the country but it is the establishment of American ship-yards practi- 
cally without a cost of one farthing to this country. 


I was not surprised when the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ham- 

MOND] said that we want no American ship-yards for defensive pur- 

that itwas not necessary in time of war to have theplant ready. 

He said, Why, we built the Merrimac, and she revolutionized the en- 
tire system of naval warfare. 

I deny it. You never built the Merrimac. The Merrimac was an 
old ship-of-war, built by the United States before you seceded. Sunk 
at Norfolk, you raised her, and then taking pattern from the old Iron- 
sides, you clad her with sloping walls of iron. That isall youeverdid. 
You did not even build the ram Atlanta. You took the hull of the 
old Fingal, razeed it and built her wall and covered it with railroad iron. 
You never had the capacity to build such a ship. I would say, how- 
ever, that if the South had before then encouraged ship-building I 
doubt whether we should have succeeded in whipping her as we did. 
We would not have been able to maintain the blockade. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRUMM. I would like one moment more. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I was not trying to be exact about 
who originally built the ship, for I did not know. I simply enforced 
the idea that when it was n to get something to frighten you 
with we got it. Perhaps it was by the adaptation of an old vessel to a 
new use. 

Mr. BRUMM. But you had to use that which we left with you. 
One word more. There are gentlemen here who are in favor of free 
ships. I do not believe the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CAND- 
LER], who introduced this amendment, is one of them. But most 
of them are in favor of free ships because they know it will kill the 
entire bill. I for one must vote against it if that amendment shall be 
adopted. The law as it now stands obstructs our ship-building; this 
amendment annihilates it. 

Mr. MARTIN. The people of the State which I have the honor to 
represent have been engaged in theindustry of ship-building from our 
earliest colonial settlement. So important has that industry been to 
our people that we have engraven upon the coat-of-arms of our State a 
m ic bearing in his handa fully equipped ship. 

One of the first iron vessels p: ed by steam that was ever builtin 
the United States was built in the city of Wilmington. The only ship- 
yard in the whole country to-day, that I am aware of, that builds iron 
ships on foreign account is located in the city of Wilmington. 

I have heard a great deal in this debate about protection to the iron- 
ship building interest in this coun Ido not believe in the principle 
of protection as enunciated in this debate, and which has become the 
modern doctrine of certain politicians in this country. Ido not believe 
in the principle of subsidy, which is the corollary, the natural corollary, 
of the principle of protection. You have protected American ship- 
building until you have destroyed it; and now you come to Congress 
and ask us to appropriate subsidies from the Treasury of the United 
States to restore it, 

But I can not do justice to this subject in the five minutes which I 
have allowedme. I will not attempt to go into a general discussion of 
all the features of this bill, many of which I approve. I rose princi- 
pally to read to this House the testimony of one of our principal iron- 
ship builders on thisquestion of subsidies. With the indulgence of the 
House I will reada letter which was written less than a year ago by Mr. 
William G. Gibbons, the president of the Pusey & Jones Iron-ship Build- 
ing moy in the city of Wilmington, addressed to my colleague in 
the United States Senate, Hon. THOMAS F, BAYARD. 

Wriiminetox, DEL., April 16, 1882. 


bowed ene Sm: I have yours of yesterday, and take pleasure in answering 
your inquiries. 

First. As to the difference in value between labor and material in the construc- 
tion of an iron ship, I refer to the construction account of one lately built by my 
company, and fin the costs of the various details as follows: 


TORO ataszcetennsesihsoh naniey 
Per cent. of whole cost, near! 


Second. As tothe relative cost of the chief material (iron) in this country and 
England, the question isa difficultone. If the same grade of iron, I mean the 
same grade as to durability and measure of tensile strength that is used in this 
country were offered to ship-building in England the prices would rate to-day 
at 3.1 gnia pe pound here and 2.7 cents in England. Comparing under the low 
grades there, and particularly as to plates, the proportion would be as 3.1 
eents to 2.3 cents, or possibly 2.2 cents. 

You will see at once that the English vessel is by reason of thisan inferior one. 
Latterly, however, under pressure of the Board of e of London, better iron 
has been put into English nger vessels than formerly. The lower grades 
have gone into cargo vessels mainly. 

of these last, durin © past five 


It would be interesting to note the histo’ ct 
years. I have not the statistics by me, but I think that during 1581, more than 


twenty have been lost by foundering on the Atlantic, or were never heard ofafter 
leaving their ports. 
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In general, when the English use the same grade of material that we do, there 
is little difference in the cost ofthe ships, not enough to pay the expenses of send- 
ing the funds across to pay forthem. bor per diem is less in the English ya 
than in ours, but we supplement our labor by much labor-saving machinery 
that is unknown there, and our day means ten hours, while theirs is nine hours; 
trades unions have kept out the aney peat and shortened the hours, Of allthis 
I k of what I personally know. [Applause.] 

. Timber in the United States is greatly cheaper than in Great Britain. All 
that is used in the latter country isimported. Much Canadian and Southern pine 
and teak from Hindostan are used, all costly in England. 

Fourth. Asto cost of finished ships, the answer can be deduced from the above. 

Fifth. As to the amount of tariff duties I can not, from any data in my posses- 
sion, give you the exact percentage upar the cost of a complete vessel, but itis 
a factor, and I am sure that with it abrogated, ship-building in this country, 
looking to furnishing ships to the world’s market, would very shortly be one o 
the most profitable branches of industry in our country. Appa | 

Sixth. As to victualing vessels here and at an English port there is little differ- 
ence, but that little is in favor of American ports. land is nota food-produc- 
ing country. You are doubtless aware that no sailors in the world are fed so 
well and at so much expense as are the American, and with this in view it is 
probable the expense to an English vessel is not greater than to an American 
who draws his supplies from home. 

Seventh. The pay of officers and men on English ships is much less than Ameri- 
«an—English receiving but seven-tenths the amount paid the American. 

Eighth, Answering generally, apon the same specification, it is difficult now 
to get quotations from good English builders lower than American. A case in 
point came under my own eye within three months. A party at Vera Cruz wanted 
a steam-vessel of 700 tons. My company made for him drawings and specifica- 
tions, and submitted figures. He said the Free was beyond his expectation, and 
declined to order, remarking that he would go to England where he could do 
capes and asked permission to take the plansand drawings. This wegave,and 

e went. 

He is now back, and I have his letter giving his experience. He found two 
ies who would build lower than we, and four who wanted a little more. All, 

owever, wanted to cheapen the specification and give him a lower price. 

He goes in a few days home to consult his associates as to whether they shall 
build atall, If they do we shall have the order. He does not want the English 
specification. 

This ship subject is a ory ooe; and one, perhaps, upon which more is igno- 
rantly written and printed than any other. 

That the Americans have lost the larger share of the carrying trade of the 
world that they once enjoyed is in no sense due to the fact that their ships cost 
more if purchased at home than abroad, for any difference in this regard is so 
trifling an amount that it can not possibly bear npon the question atall.- The 
causes in my dudenn are mainly differences in the rate of interest upon capi- 
talemployed, difference on ratesof insurance. Capital now (until very recently) 
has commanded 7 per cent.; in England, 4 percent. Insurance here, 7 per cent.; 
there, 5 per cent., and often less. 

Obnoxious legislation, involving tonnage taxes, ins; ion fees, hospital dues, 
laws requiring certain allowances to sailors, not in the interest of justice, forc- 
ing upon the ship the necessity to pone and carry patented humbugs, and a 
hundred other things which only load the American vessels and make the con- 
duct of his business so costly that she can not compete with untrammeled rivals. 

Almost everything a ay, requires to use in way of outfit and repairs is en- 
hanced in value by a tariff duty somewhere. All these things add themselves 

her and prove an almost impassable barrier to the American ship-owner 
who wants to put his vessel in the carrying trade of the world, 


Ve 
ei gran, SE hg: WILLIAM G. GIBBONS. 
Hon, Tuomas F. BAYARD, Washington. 

Mr. ROBESON. Before the gentleman sits down I would like to ask 
him whether the Pusey & Jones Iron-ship Building Company, whose 
letter he has read, is the same concern which by its president has signed 
a petition for the passage of this bill? 

Mr. MARTIN. I see that they have signed such a recommendation. 

[During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, when five minutes 
had expired, the time of Mr. MARTIN was, by unanimous consent, ex- 
tended for five minutes. ] 

Mr. PAGE. I rise for the purpose of calling the previous question on 
the eighteenth section and the pending amendments thereto. 

Mr. SPEER. I hope the gentleman from California will not call the 
previous question till I have had the opportunity to say a few words. 

Mr. PAGE. There will beample time for the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. SPEER] to reply to the gentleman from Texas, for there are four 
more sections to be considered. 

Mr. KNOTT. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. If the previous 
question be sustained will it preclude a motion to strike out the sec- 
tion? Ifso, I desire to make that motion now. 

The SP. R. The Chair will state the condition of the question, 
so that there may be no misun ing. There is now pending a 
motion made by the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] to strike 
out the section and insert a substitute. There is also pending an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
to the substitute of the gentleman from California. There is likewise 
pending a motion of the ponen from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to 
amend the original text of the section. The Chair is of opinion, as at 

t advised, that if the motion to strike out and insert should pre- 
vail it would then be too late to move to strike out that which had been 


Mr. KNOTT. Suppose the motion to strike out and insert should 
not prevail, then I wish to know whether a motion to strike out the 
entire section would lie— 

The SPEAKER. It would. 

Mr. KNOTT. Whether the previous question be sustained or not? 
I a not want to be cut off by the previous question from making this 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that if the previous 
question should be sustained, and the motion to strike out and insert 
should be negatived, the right to make a motion to strike out would be 
cut off under the operation of the previous question. 

Mr. KNOTT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the motion now to strike 
out the section. 


The SPEAKER. That motion is not now in order. The Chair will 


make a s ion. In order that the object sought by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] may be reached, in case the motion to 
strike out and insert should fail, the previous question might now be 
ordered with the understanding, by unanimous consent, that a motion 
to strike out shall be considered pending if it should be in order. It 
could only become in order in case the motion to strike out and insert 
should not prevail. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must dispose of one question at a time. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] will suspend for a mo- 
ment, 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment offered 
by the committee as a substitute for the eighteenth section may by 
unanimous consent be considered as the eighteenth section of the bill, 
so that these amendments may apply to the substitute, which has the 
unanimous indorsement of the committee. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that would relieve this 
difficulty at all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Irise to a question of order. We are considering 
this bill in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. If we were 
in Committee of the Whole, the proper motion would be to close debate 
upon the pending section and all amendments thereto, which would 
allow amendments to be offered thereafter but not debated. I submit 
that the proper motion now is not the previous question, a motion 
culiar to the House, but is a motion to close debate upon the section 
and all amendments thereto. This would bring us to a direct vote on 
the pending amendments, and would allow amendments to be voted 
on thereafter without debate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. The difficulty about that proposition is that while 
one is the previous question the other is a mere order of the House to 
close debate on a pending paragraph or section. The Chair thinks, 
however, that this may be solved so as to reach the question by having 
it understood that in case the previous question shall be ordered and 
the motion to strike out and insert shall not prevail, then the motion 
shall be in order to strike out the section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My point of order is that the previous question is 
not operating, as we are acting upon this bill in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PAGE. Would that do away with the motion to strike out and 
insert? 

Mr. CANNON. What is desired, as I understand it, is that the 
House may have the opportunity to vote on the motion to strike out 
the eighteenth section as amended. 

The SPEAKER. And that is what the Chair is trying to have ac- 
complished. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent that the substitute offered by 
the committee may be considered pending to the eighteenth section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the gentleman from California withdraw his 
demand for the previous question and move that all debate shall be 
closed on the pending ph and all amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. There seems to be no difficulty about reaching a 
result, if that be the wish of the House. 

Mr. CRAPO. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAPO. If the previous question prevails will it be in order to 
submit an amendment to perfect the text? 

The SPEAKER. It would not any further than amendments are 
now pending. 

Mr. CRAPO. Could not amendments be sent to the Clerk’s desk 
and considered pending? 

The SPEAKER. Not under the rule. 

Mr. PAGE. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. If the House shall 
consent to close further debate on the section and all amendments thereto 
would I then lose any of my parliamentary rights? 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe House that all debate on the section 
shall now be closed that would cut off any opportunity for further debate. 

Mr. PAGE. But amendments could be offered when in order, 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Dllinois. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Let us settle one question at a time. 

Mr. PAGE. If the House will give consent, then I will withdraw the 
demand for the previous question. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. One question will be disposed of before another is 
considered. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. But I rise to a parliamentary in- 


u now. 
f> The SPEAKER. Does the tleman make a parli point 
against the gentleman from California asking unanimous consent? 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. My parliamentary inquiry is to 
know whether my amendment is pending and embraced within this mo- 
tion. My amendment was to strike out the eighteenth section. Is that 


pending? 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair heard no such motion. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I made it when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was in the chair, 


The SPEAKER. It was not then in order. 


Mr. SPARKS. The Chair stated that it might be received as a sug- | jy 


gestion. k 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Itis proper to state that the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois did make the motion at the time, but I ruled it out 
of order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is that pending now? 

The SPEAKER. Itis not, and it is not in order now. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If the motion is adopted will it de- 
prive me of the right hereafter to offer it? 

The SPEAKER. Thatis the proposition of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, which the Chairis trying tohavearranged. The gentleman from 
California withdraws the demand for the previous question, and asks by 
unanimous consent that all debate be closed on the eighteenth section 
and all amendments now pending or which may be offered thereto. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I ask that my motion to strike out 
the section may be considered as pending. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain that motion when it isin 
order under the rules. The first question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to the original text. 

Mr. MILLS. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PAGE. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will withdraw his 
amendment and let it apply to the substitute to the eighteenth section 
offered by the committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I prefer to have it voted on as a part of the original 
text. 

Mr. PAGE. The proposition of the committee is to strike out the 
eighteenth section and insert a substitute therefor, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the pending amendment, 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 18 the following: 

“ And provided further, That 50 per cent. of the sum so received from the 
Treasury of the United States i fea owner or owners of any such vessel under 
the provisions of this bill shall be paid by such owner or owners to the foremen, 
artisans, mec! ics, and laborers who shall have been employed in the con- 
struction or repair of such vessel in proportion to Dea eap popes and wages 
received by them ively while engaged in co ng or repairing such 
vessel, and such shall not be entitled to be „enrolled, or licensed, 
unless the foremen, artisans, m ics, and laborers employed in constructing 
or repairing such vessel shall have received for their labor thereon, independent 
of the provisions of this act, wages equal to those paid for like labor in the 
other ship-building establishments of United States; nor until said 50 per 
cent. shall have been paid to such foremen, artisans, mechanics, and laborers, 
as above provided; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe rules for 
carrying this provision into effect.” 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. SPARKS demanded the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 101, nays 128, not 
voting 60; as follows: 


YEAS—101. 
Aiken, Cox, William R. pa mam a 
s > . + eese, 
Armfield, Cravens, PEP pati Robinson, Wm. 
Atkins, Culberson, ee I Scoville, 
teens” Davis, Lowndes H. En : Singleton J.W 
' es ng, n, J. 
Beach, Denster, Klotz, Singleton; Otho R, 
Belmont, Dibrell, Knott, ks, 
Beltzhoover, estat Ladd, nger, 
Berry ugTo, Latham, 
Blanchard, Ermentrout, Leedom, Thompson. P, B. 
Bland, Evins, Le Fevre, Townshend, R. W 
Blount, Soe, Manning; ‘Tucker, > d 
Bragg, orney, en: Turner, Hen 
Ba Jos. H. carrie: i Mi " Venus. P 
os. 
ieii a x : ‘ance, 
Chapman enn N.J. Moulton,” Whitton 
, n, rne, 
Clardy, Muldrow, Williams, Thomas 
Olark, Hard: Murch, Willis, 
Clements, Hase l Mutchler, Wilso: 
Cobb, H Nolan, Wise, D. 
Hewitt, Abram 8. Phelps, 
Cox, uel §. He G. y 
NAYS—128. 
Aldrich, Carpenter, Godshalk, Crome OO 
Barr, Caswell, Jones, w. 
Belford, Chace, Goouther, Jones, Phineas 
i a í . Hall, Jorgensen, 
Cu Hammond, John J x 
Bowman, Cutts, Harmer, Kelley; y 
Brewer, Dawes, Harie beni. W. Ketcham, 
Briggs, Deering, Im 
Browne, De Motte, Hazelton, 
Brumm, Dezendorf, oe cat Lindsey, 
Buckner, pta ae h HA ' 
Burrows, Julius O, Hitt, Torch, 
p, Horr, Marsh, 
Campbell, Sewell S. ieee ed McClure, 
' Fisher, Hum N McCoid, 
Cannon, George, Jacobs, McCook, 


McKinley Peirce, Russell, Thompson, Wm. G. 
McLean, Jas. H. Pettibone, Scranton, Townsend, 
Miles, Pound, Shall t Tyler, 
Miller, Ranney, Sherwin, U A 
Moore, Ray Skinner, Upson, 
Morey, Smalls, Van Aernam, 
orse, Rice, John B, Smith, A. Herr, Van Horn 
Neal, Rice, Wm. W., Smith, Dietrich C. Wadsworth 
Norcross, Rich, Smith, J. Hyatt Wait, 
O'Neill, een D. P. Speer, aw 
Page, e, Spooner, a 
Parker, Robeson, Stecle, Webber, 
Paul, Robinson, Geo. D. Stone, hite, 
Payson, Robinson, Jas. S. Strait, Williams, Chas. G. 
fs Rosecrans, Thomas, Willits. 
NOT VOTING—60. 
Atherton, Dunnell, Martin, Shelley, 
Black. Farweil, Chas. B. Mason, Shultz, 
Blackburn, Ford, Matson, Spaulding, 
liss, Frost, McLane, Robt. M. Talbott, 
Butterworth, Fulkerso! Mosgrove, Taylor, 
bell, Harris, Henry S. Pacheco, Urner, 
Calkins, Hen im, Valentine, 
idy, Herndon, ny Van Voorhis, 
Colerick, Hiscock, Rice, Theron M Washburn, 
Cornell, Hooker, i n, J.S. Watson, 
Crowley, Houk, Robertson, West, 
Darrall, Hubbell, Abe Morgan R. 
Davidson, Jones, James K. Ryan, Wood, Be 
Davis, George R. Š Scales, Wood, W: A. 
unn, Kenna, Shackelford, Young. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. SPAULDING with Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

Mr. VALENTINE with Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South 


. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

. DUNNELL with Mr. HARRIS of New Jersey. 

. HENDERSON with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. 

. URNER with Mr. MCLANE of Maryland. 

. MASON with Mr. KENNA. 

. DARRALL with Mr. TALBOTT. 

. WASHBURN with Mr. REAGAN. 

. DAvyis, of Ilinois, with Mr. CABELL. 

. CALKINS with Mr. Matson. 

. TAYLOR with Mr. ATHERTON. 

. CROWLEY with Mr. Ross. 

. FISHER with Mr. ROSECRANS. 

. WATSON with Mr. RICE. 

. BUTTERWORTH with Mr. DUNN. 

. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. SCALES. 

. RYAN with Mr. Wise of Pennsylvania. 

. ARMFIELD. I desire to announce that my colleagues, Mr. 
SCALES and Mr. SHACKELFORD, are both detained from the House in 
consequence of sickness, 

On motion of Mr. PAGE, by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
names was dispensed with. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs upon the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts to the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from California, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. PAGE. Woulditbeinorder now toask unanimousconsent that 
the committee’s substitute may be considered as the eighteenth section 
of the bill, and let the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
be offered to this substitute? 
art COBB. I desire to makean inquiry. Has the second call been 

The SPEAKER. It has been, and the result of the vote announced. 
The House has now proceeded to the consideration of another subject. 

Mr. COBB. I was absent for a moment; when I came in I was told 
that it was the first call of the roll. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is reported as voting in the affirm- 
ative. 

Mr. COBB. That is right. [Langhter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] asks 
unanimous consent to have the amendment or substitute offered by him, 
which he states was the one agreed upon by the committee, to be con- 
sidered as the original section of the bill to which the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts would apply. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I object to that. 

Mr. SPARKS. Ifthe gentleman would allow that to be voted upon 
first, on the motion to strike out that substitute, considering it as the 
section, prior to the vote upon the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massach I think he could have unanimous consent. 

The SP. R. Objection has been made. 

Mr. SPARKS. There could be none to the proposition in that shape. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment Honse joint 
resolution 308, changing thename of the National Bank of Winterset, 
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in Iowa; and also, that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 1844) for the 
relief of Fitz-John Porter; in which amendments and bill the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
moves to amend the substitute offered by the gentleman from Califor 
nia [Mr. PAGE] by adding what the Clerk will read. * 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That from and after the Ist day of April, 1883, any citizen or citizens of the United 
States may purchase the whole of any steam or sail vessel constructed mainly of 
steel oriron, no matter where said vessel may have been built, whether within the 
United States or ina foroiga country, or whether said vessel may have been 
owned in whole or in part by an alien or aliens; and said vessel shall be regis- 
tered free of duty as to her hull, appliances, outfit, and equipment (includ- 
ing boilers, engines, and machinery, if a a steam-vesse}), as a vessel of the United 
States, by the collector in any port of entry of the United States to whom ap- 
plication for such registry may be made by said citizen or citizens, in the same 
manner as though said vessel had been built in the United States: 5 
however, That this law shall apply only to vessels of more than 1,500 tons register, 
te be employed in the foreign carrying trade Erte and not in the coast- 


wise trade, excepting between ports on the Atlantic and ports on the Pacifice 
Mr. BLOUNT. I call for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I suggest a verbal amendment, to strike out 
the word “law”? and insert the word “ section.’’ 

Mr. CANDLER. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. ROBESON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CAND- 
LEB] has the right to modify his amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is not very important. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts consent 
to the modification ? 

Mr. CANDLER. I would like to have it read as it would stand 
corrected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, however, That this section shall apply only to vessels of more than 
1,500 tons register, &c. 

Mr. CANDLER. I see no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts modifies his 
amendment by striking out the word ‘‘law” and inserting thé word 
“section.” The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] demands the 
yeas and nays on this amendment to the substitute. 

The yeas and nays were ordered—38 members voting therefor. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
125, nays 104, not voting 60; as follows: 


YEAS—1235. 
Aik Cox, William R. Hoblitzell, ¥ 
‘Aldrich ` x Š Ho Wm. W. 
Anderson, Cravens, E A AEA Robinson, Geo. D. 
Armfield, Culberson, Ho Scoville, 
Atkins, Cullen, H ns, Sherwin, 
Barbour, Outts, Jones, Geo. W Simonton, 
erpa Davis, Lowndes H. Koe, Phineas ee, zas, yi 
0 Deering, “ £ eton, 
oar De Motte, Knott, Smitt, Die! R Cc. 
B Dibrell,’ Latham, Speingse, 
Dowd, Leedom, r, 
na Dugro, Le Fevre, Stents 
un! Dunn. Manning, Strai 
. Dwight, McCoid, Thompson, P. B. 
Browno, Evins, MoCook, To R. W. 
Buchanan, Farwell, Sewell S. McKenzie, Tucker, 
Buckner, Flower, Mclane, Robt. M. Turner, Henry G. 
aroma iat: H. Forney, MeMillin, ‘Turner, 
Caldwell, Garrison, Mi Updegraf, 
Candler, Geddes, Mo: p pson, 
Cannon, Guenther, Vance, 
Carlisle, Gunter, Moulton, Wadsworth, 
Chapman, Hammond, N. J. Muldrow, Warner, 
Clardy, z Nolan, Wellborn, 
Clemeats, Haskell, ' Sae ‘ Williams, Thomas 
Cobb, Hatch, ' Parker, Willis, 
Converse, Herbert, a Payson, Wise, George D, 
Co H G. W. Phister 
Cox, Samuel S, Hie S Randali, 
NAYS—10L 
Barr, Ermentrout, Jorgensen, Mutohler, 
Ford, A O'Neill, 
Bliss, Grout, Ladd, 
Briggs,’ Hammond, John Lindsey, Pound, 
Buck, ` Harmer Tach, Ray, 
Burrows, Julius ©. Harris, Benj, W. ‘ Reed, 
I Hazelton, Marsh, Rice, John B. 
Campbell, Heilman, McClure, Rich, 
Carpenter, Hepburr, McKinley, Ritchie, 
Caswell, Hiscock, McLean, Jas. H Robeson, 
Chace, Horr, Miles, Robinson, Jas. 8. 
Curtin, ouk, Miller, Russell, 
Da‘ H Money, Scranton, 
np y her 4 Moore, Shallenberger 
ingley, lacobs, Skinner, 
Ellis, ~" Jadwin, Maren’ Smalls, ` 


Smith, A. Herr Thomas, Van Horn, West, 
Smith, J. Hyatt Thompson, Wm. G. Wait, White, 
Speer, Townsend,Amos Walker, Williams, Chas. G. 
Spooner, Tyler, Ward, Willits, 
Steele, Van Aernam, Webber, Wilson. 
NOT VOTING—@. 
Atherton, Fisher, Matson, Shackelford, 

X Mosgrove, Shelley, 

5 Fulkerson, Pacheco, pann 
Cabell, Gibson, Pettibone, ea ing, 
Calkins, Harris, Henry §. F bott, 
Camp, Henderson, Taylor, 
Cassidy, Herndon, Rice, Theron M Urner, 
Colerick, Hill Richardson, D. P. Valentine, 
Cornell, Hook, Richardson, J. S. Van Voorhis, 
Crowley, Hubbell, Robertson, Washburn, 

1, Jones, James K. Robinson, Wm. E. Watson, 
Davidson, n, I Wise, Morgan R. 
Davis, George R. Kenna, Ross, Wood, 

Dunnell, Martin, Ryan, Wood, Walter A. 
Farwell, Chas. B. Mason, Scales, Young. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam paired with the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HUBBELL], but only on political questions; and having advised 
with one of the gentleman’s coll: es, who takes the same view of this 
question that I do, I have exercised the right to vote. I have voted 
tay.” 

TheSPEAKER. Each gentleman decides these questions for himself. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. 
Urner], but I have the privilege to exercise my own discretion on what 
questions to vote or not. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Having paired with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FISHER] this afternoon with the understanding he would 
remain to cast his voteon this question, I voted “ay.’’ Seeing he is not 
present I withdraw my vote. - 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to dispense with the reading of the names. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 126, the nays are 104. 
The ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER moved to reconsider the yote by which the amend- 
ment to the substitute was adopted; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. ; 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. ROBESON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “ free of duty as to” and insert“ t of 
impost duty of 20 per cent. upon dha alae of." eerste * 

Mr. SPRINGER. To what does that apply ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands it is an amendment to the 
substitute as amended. 

Mr. ROBESON. Itis protection on the manufactured articles used 


in a ship. 

Mr. Cox, of New York. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 
ee COX, of New York. I want to debate this if any one else de- 

tes it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does this amendment apply to the proposition on 
which we have just voted? If it does I make the point of order we can 
not change the text of what we have already agreed to by the last 
vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We did not never to change it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We did, fil igo this bill is concerned. If the 
Chair is in doubt I will submit authority to show that this having been 
agreed to it must stand. 

Mr. REED. There hasbeen no section agreed to, but merely an amend- 
ment to a substitute for a section. 

The SPEAKER. This substitute has not yet been to. The 
question is whether a tion to strike out a part of the 
just voted in as an amendment to the substitute and to insert other 

isinorder. That isa question about which the Chair has some 
doubt. [Aftera If were a ition to strike out a por- 
tion of an amendment which had been inserted in the ori bill, the 
Chair would certainly hold that it was notin order. But it isa proposi- 
tion to strike out which has not yet been agreed to as a part 
of the original bill, but has been agreed to only as an amendment to the 
substitute, or as an amendment to an amendment, for that is the effect of 
it—as an amendment to an amendment which is merely pending. The 
Chair thinks it might be in order to perfect the substitute as amended 
before it is voted on as a part of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that the amendment 
just agreed to by the House is not now subject to amendment. 

The SPEAKER. But the difficulty is that the amendment has not 
been agreed to as a part of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That does not make any difference. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON ] applies to lan- 
guage that has just been adopted by the House. If the House can now 
amend that language you can never reach an issue on the pending bill, 
because as soon as we agree to the gentleman’s amendment, if it be 
adopted, I may move to amend that, and so we can continue withont 
interruption to pile amendments on amendments to the end of time. 
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The object of parliamentary rules is to bring the House toa determina- | Mr. SPRINGER. If it proposed to modify the language of the 


tion, to an issue, to a conclusion of the matter pending. When the 
House has adopted any particular language, that must stand as the judg- 
ment of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entirely right in his proposition 
except as to the facts. The fact is that the House has not agreed to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
as a part of the bill. 

Mr. KNOTT. Irise to a parliamentary question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KNOTT. Suppose that the amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. RosEson] is ruled in order and should be adopted, 
would it then be in order to move to strike out that amendment? 

The SPEAKER. To strike out that alone the Chair thinks would 
not be in order. 

Mr. KNOTT. Or to change the language of the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. By adding to it, certainly it would. 

Mr. KNOTT. This isa proposition to change an amendment just 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] 
will bear in mind the status of this amendment. It is simply an 
amendment to an amendment, which has not yet been agreed to as a 
Ke for the purpose of insertion in the bill. 

KNOTT. I understand that thoroughly. 

The SPEAKER. If it had been, then the Chair would hold thatit 
could not be 

Mr. KNOTT. Butif the amendment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Roprson] should be adopted, would not its status be pre- 
cisely the same as that of the amendment which has just been adopted? 
And would not a similar motion to amend be as much in order then as 
the motion now made? That is the question. 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly; but that isadifferentstatement from 
the one the gentleman just made. 

Mr. KNOTT. No, precisely the same. And if that be so, I would 
like to know when we will reach a conclusion of this matter. 

The SPEAKER. If an amendment is inserted as a part of the bill, 
it would be in order to move to strike out a part of the language in- 
serted, together with other contained in the bill. 

Mr. "COX, of New York. Do I understand that it is in orderto move 
to strike out words which have been inserted by action of the House? 

The SPEAKER. If they had been inserted in the bill it would not 
be in order to strike them out. 

Mr. COX, of New York. These words have been inserted. 

The SPEAKER. But not in the bill; that is the difficulty about it. 
They have been simply inserted in an amendment which has not yet 


been voted on. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Before we from this point I would ask the 
Chair to consider an authority in Jefferson’s Manual, on page 124, which 
I will read: 
rie eae a4 pete thas op tg Sd venia on. eet omen ae ee 
before the question es for kanorting ie 


Now, if the eraai from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] had desired 
to amend this paragraph, the pending substitute, it was his duty to have 
moved that amendment before we voted on the amendment tothat sub- 
stitute. The authority goes on to say: 

If it be received, it can not be amended afterward in the same stage— 


That is, the amendment of the from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CANDLER] having been adopted by the House, it can not therefore be 
afterward amended in the same stage— 
because the House has, on a vote, agreed to it in that form. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair agrees with thatauthority, and has been 


ag Bc 3 All ID TNA alsin alo ANE ADENA There is 
no controversy about that. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Thenif there is no controversy the Chair 

can not admit the amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey ate 
ROBESON], because the proposition Sanding Velba the Tiao Isa in 
the same stage;’? and being in the same the amendment to that 
substitute, which has been to by the House, can not be changed. 
If the gentleman from New Jersey had desired to move an amendment 
to the ition of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] 
he should have done so the House voted on it, but the House 
having to the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
it is too late to change that form of language and substitute other lan- 


guage for it. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman fails to understand this; the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] would not have 
been in order before the last vote was because there were then 


pending two amendments, one in the form of a substitute and the other 
an amendment to that substitute or amendment.. Oneamendment hav- 
ing been disposed of, another amendment to the pending amendment 
is in order. 
ee SPRINGER. That does not change the parliamentary rule. 
SPEAKER. This is a proposition to amend the amendment of- 
fered xa be the gentleman from California. That is the only proposition. 


amendment of the gentleman from California that would be in order. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out the words in the amendment just adopted— 
Mr. SPRINGER. That says the amendment has been adopted. 
The CLERK (continuing to read)— 
aie ee ett ops thera oh‘ 2S ar sen PAT an aa 


registered upon the payment of an import duty of 20 cent. upon the 
value of her hull, “aa ’ &e. ai ‘ch oil 


Mr. SPRINGER. Now will the Chair allow me to read—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois must not take the 
statement of the Clerk as conclusive against the fact, which every one 
sp re that this amendment has not been adopted as a part 
of the bil 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not so stated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has repeatedly stated it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir 

The SPEAKER. This isaproposition toamend a proposition amend- 
ing the amendment of the gentleman from California, which has never 
been adopted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand, however, from the language of the 
amendment that it is to amend the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. It so states. 

The SPEAKER. But the amendment of the gentleman from eens 
chusetts is now merely a part of the amendment of the gentleman from 
California, which has never been adopted. The rule on the subject is 
very clear. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the Chair allow me to read the remainder of 
the h from Jefferson’s Manual to which I have already called 
attention, and which, it seems to me, is conclusive upon this point? 

In like manner, if it is pro to amend by striking out a paragraph, the 
friends of the ph are first to make it as perfect as they can by amend- 
ments before the question is put for striking it out. If on the question it be re- 

tained, it can not be amend deat , because a vote against striking out is 
equivalent to a vote agrecing to it in that form, 

The SPEAKER. There isno mte as tothat. The only difference 
here is upon a question of fact, which ought to be well understood. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the question of fact? 

The SPEAKER. The fact is that the amendment which the eee 
man talks about as having been agreed to has not been 

Mr. SPRINGER. But I understood the Clerk to read et this 
proposition was to strike out certain words in “‘the amendment just 
adopted.” I call for the again. 

TheSPEAKER. Although the Clerk may have stated that it has just 
been adopted, it has not been, but ontv incorporated as a part of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from which has never 
been voted on. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point that you can not amend the lan- 
guage of the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, because 

ouse has just agreed to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has of the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I make te pint that my colleagues should not con- 
pened fag a E ET knocked down. 

Mr. vox of New York. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. If this 
amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey be adopted, will it be 
in order—— 

Mr. ROBESON. I object to debate. 


aT ACANT, The gentleman from New York is making a par- 
entary in 

Mr. COX, of New York, Will it be in order to amend that amend- 
ment ad in ? 

The SP. Undoubtedly the amendment of the eman 
from California, like all other itions which are am le, will 


be subject to further amendment; but only two amendments can be 
pending atone time. As manyas are in favorof theamendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey will say ‘‘ay.’”’ 
Mr. KNOTT. I rose to appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
The SPEAKER. But the gentleman waited until other parliament- 
ay A yaari en intervened and beendisposed of. Thoseopposed will 
no.” The ayes seem to have it, 
Me: KNOTT and others called for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I call for the reading of the amendment. 
TheSPEAKER. It may be read again. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out the words “ free of duty as to” and insert in lien thereof “upon pay- 
pera OE AN LORON HORY OE A por paca, opens of;” so that it will read 
“and said yesse 1 shall be registered upon the payment of an import duty of 20 per 
cent. upon the value of her bull, spars,” &c, 
Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. Will the Chair state the precise ques- 
tion upon which we are to vote? 
The SPEAKER. The precise question is the amendment offered hy 
the gentleman from New Ji iona ab Ft abit 
just read and insert what has Ajia farerei 
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Thequestion was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 107, 
nays 126, not voting 56; as follows: 


YEAS—107, 
Barr, Errett, Lewis, Ritchie, 
Bayne. Fo Lindsey, Robinson, Jas. 8. 
Belford, Godshalic, rd Russell, 
Beltzhoover, Grout, Li ch, nton, 
Bingham, 1, arsh, Shallenberger, 
Bisbee, Hammond, John McClure, Skinner, 
Bliss, Hardenbergh, McKinley, Smalls, 
Bowman, Hardy, McLean, Jas. H. Smith, A. Herr 
Brewer, Harmer, Miles, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Briggs, Harris, Benj. W. Miller, Speer, 
A Hazelton, Money, Spooner, 
Buck, Heilman, oore, Steele, 
Burrows, Julius C, Heppuri, Mure! Thomas, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hill, Mutchler, Townsend, Amos 
Butterworth, Hiscock, Neal, Tyler, 
Campbell, Horr, O'Neill, Van Aernam, 
Carpenter, Jouk, Page, Van Horn, 
Caswell, Hubbs, Paul, Wait, 
Chace, Humphrey, Peelle, Walker, 
Curtin, Jacobs, Peirce, Ward, 
Davis, George R. Jadwin, Pound, Webber, 
wes, orgensen, Randall, West, 
De Motte, Joyce, Ranney, White, 
Dezendorf, Kelley, Ray Williams, Chas, G. 
Dingley, Ketcham, Reed, Willits, 
Ellis, Klotz, Rice, Jobn B. Wilson. 
Ermentrout, Ladd, Rich, 
NAYS—126, 
Aiken, Crapo, House, Robeson, 
Aldrich, Cravens, Hutchins, Robinson, Geo. D. 
Anderson, Culberson, Jones, George W. Ryan, 
Armfield, Cullen, Jones, Phineas Scoville, 
Atkins, Cutts, King, Sherwin, 

4 Davis, Lowndes H. Knott, Simonton, 
Belmont, Deering, Lacey, Singleton, J. W. 
Be: Deuster, Latham, Singleton, Otho R. 
Blackburn, Dibreli, Leedom, Smith, Dietrich O. 
Blanchard, Dowd, Le Fevre, Sparks, 

Bland, Dugro, Manning, Springer, 
Blount, ae Martin, So z re 
ragg, Dwig! n, ne, 
Browne, Evins, McCoid, Strait, 
Buchanan, Farwell, Sewell S. McCook, Thompson, P. B. 
Buckner, Flower, McKenzie, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Cabell, Forney, McLane, Robt. M, Townshend, R. W. 
Caldwell, Garrison, MeMillin, Tucker, 
Candler, Geddes, Miils, Turner, Henry G. 
Cannon, Guenther, Morrison, ‘Turner, 
Carlisle, Gunter, Morse, Upd 4 
Cassidy, Hammond, N. J. Moulton, Upson, 
Cc iy Haseltine, Muldrow, Vance, 
Clardy, Haskell, Nolan, Wadsworth, 
Clark, Hatch, Norcross, Warner, 
Clements, Herbert, Oates, Wellborn, 
Cobb, Hewitt, Abram S, Parker, Whitthorne 
Converse, Hewitt, G. W. Payson, Williams, Thomas 
Cook, Hitt, Phelps, Willis, 
oer “anes ie ped Phister, Wise, George D. 
x, Samuel 8, " Feces, 
Cox, William R. Holman, Rice, Wm. W. 
NOT VOTING—5T. 
Atherton, Fulkerson, M ve, Shelley, 
Barbour, George, Pacheco, Shultz, 
ong A soe a S Aine 5 
Harris, Henry Prescot! bott, 
Soe Henderson, Reagan. Taylor, 
Colerick, Herndon, Rice, Theron M. rner, 
Cornell, Hooker, ichardson, D. P. Valentine 
Crowley, Hubbell, Richardson, J. S. Van Voorhis, 
Darrall Jones, James K, Robertson, Washburn, 
Davidson, Kasson, Robinson, Wm. E. Watson. 
Dunnell, Kenna, Rosecrans, Wise, Morgan R. 
B. Mackey, Ross, Wood, 
Fisher, Mason, Scales, Wood, W: A 
Frost, Morey, Shackelford, Young. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
During the roll-call, 


Mr. ROBESON. I change my vote from ‘‘ay’’ to ‘‘no.”’ 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman does that to move to reconsider. 
I will do it for him. 

Mr. ROBESON. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. [Laughter.] 

On motion of Mr. PAGE, by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
names was di with. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was eee 

Mr. Mc IN. And I move that the motion to reconsider be laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. ROBESON. And pending the motion to reconsider I move the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I demand the yeas and nays on my motion. 

Mr. ROBESON. I have moved that the House adjourn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I demand the yeas and nays on the motion to ad- 


ourn. 
3 Mr. PAGE. I hope the gentleman from New Jersey will withdraw 
the motion to adjourn. 
Mr. ROBESON. At the request of my colleague on the committee 
I will withdraw my motion to adjourn. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I will withdraw my demand for a count till 
a division of the House on the motion to adjourn. 


Mr. ROBESON. I insist on my motion to adjourn. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 79, noes 88. 
So the House refused to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the motion to lay upon the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ROBESON. I withdraw the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Imoveto reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected; and also move that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move an amendment. 

Mr. PAGE. Ought we not to have a vote on my substitute? 

The SPEAKER. It is amendable. 

Mr. COX, of New York. My amendment is for free materials to 
help the ship-builder. I offer it, tocome in at the end of the substitute. 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman has insisted there should be no debate 
on these amendments. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iam not debating it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 

Sec. — That section 2513 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be amended 
so as to read as follows, namely : 

“Seo. 2513, All or any part of the materials, whether wood, steel or iron, cop- 
per, yellow metal, bolts, spikes, sheathing, trenails, canvas for sails, whether flax 
or cotton; rigging and cordage, whether hemp, manila-hemp, or iron wire; an- 
chors and cables, iron plates, castings and forgings, angie-irons, masts, 
yards, rivets, bolts, nuts, screws, engines, boilers plates and tubes, and ma- 
chinery, and all other materials and appliances which may be necessary for the 
construction and equipment, in whole or in part, of vessels, whether steam or 
sail vessels, to be built and furnished in the United States after the Ist day of 
April, 1883, may be imported in bond, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe; and upon proof that such materials have been used 
for such purposes, no duties shall be collected or paid thereon.” 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iwovyld like to ask the gentleman from New York 
a question as to the bearing of that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Itis not debatable. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I simply wish to ask whether it applies to coast- 
wise vessels? 

Mr. COX, of New York. It will apply of course to coastwise vessels. 
It applies to all vessels built in the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Itis not debatable. 

Mr. PAGE. I judge that in its present shape this is subject to the 
point of order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will modify it so that it shall have refer- 
ence simply to the ae trade. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Including the trade between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cifte ports of the United States. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will make the modification. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let it be submitted as a proviso to section 2513. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

rithiguae That all or any part of the materials, whether wood, steel or iron, 
copper, yellow metal, bolts, spikes, sheathing, trenails, canvas for sails, whether 
fax or cotton; rigging and cordage, whether hemp, p,or iron wire; 
anchors and cables, iron plates, castings and forgings, angle-trons, beams, masts, 

rivets, bolts, nuts, screws, engines, boilers plates and tubes, and ma- 
chinery, and all other materials and appliances which may be necessary for the 
construction and hos ero in whole or in part, of vessels to be built and fur- 
nished in the United States after the Ist day of April, 1883, for the foreign trade, 
including the trade between Atlanticand Pacific ports, may be imported in bond, 
under such tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and u 
proof that such materials have been used for such purposes, no duties 
collected or paid thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York, which has just been read as modified, 
to the substitute of the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SPEER. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. What is 
there in the bill which would prevent materials admitted for the for- 
eign trade being used for the trade? 

The SPEAKER. That is aquestion of fact. The Chair can not in- 
terpret the bill without more information. It would not be the duty 
of the Chair to do so. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PAGE. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 124, nays 106, not vot- 
ing 59; as follows: 


YEAS—1%. 
Aiken, Cabell, Cox, William R. Forney, 
drich, Caldwell, Cravens, Garrison, 
Anderson, Calki Culberson, Geddes, 
Candler, Guenther, 
Atkins, Cannon, Davis, Lowndes H, Gunter, 

i Carlisle, De Motte, Hammond, ẸŅ J. 
Belmont, Cassidy, Deuster, Hardenbergh, 
Beltzhoover, Dibrell, Bany 
Berry, Clardy, Dowd, tine, 
Bland, Clark, ý Hatch, 
Bowman, Clemente, Dunn, Herbert, 

Bragg, Dwight, Hewitt, Abram S. 
Browne, Converse, Ellis, Hewitt, G. W. 
Buchanan, k, Ermentrout, Hoblitzell, 
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House. McCook, Payson, Thompson, P. B. 
Hutchins, McKenzie, Phelps, To nd, R. W. 
Jones, George W. McLane, Robt. M. Phister, Tucker, 
asson, McMillin, i, Turner, Henry G. 
King, ills, Turner, 
Klotz, Money, Rice, Theron M. Upson, 
Knott, Morrison, Robinson, Wm. E. Vance, 
peed Morse, ville, Wadsworth, 
= Moulton, Simonton, arner, 
Latham, Muldrow, Singleton, Otho R. Wellborn, 
Leedom, Mui Whitthorne 
Le Fevre, Mutcbler, Springer, Williams, Thomas 
Manning, Nolan, 8 x is, 
Martin, Oates, Stone, dep g E 
Matson, Parker, Strait, Wise, rge D. 
NAYS—106. 
Bayn fall,” Mekane Skinner, 
Y, er, 
Belford, Harmer, McLean, Jas. H. Smalls, 
Bingham, Harris, Benj. wW M Smith, A. Herr 
Bisbee, Haskell, Miller, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Brewer, Hazelton, Moore, Smith, J. Hyatt 
: eee A a oh eae ie 
rumm, é Fe ner, 
Buck, ` i Noi ? Steele, 
Burrows, Julius C. Hiscock, O'Neill, 
Hitt, Thompson, Wm. G 
Campbell, Horr, Paul To É 
ter, Houk, Peelle, Tyler, 

à u Peirce, Upd > 
Chace, Hum ` Pound, Van Aernam, 
Crapo, Jacobs, Ranney, Van Horn, 
Cullen, Jad Ray Wait, 

Cutts, Jones, Reed, Walker, 
Davis, George R. Jo © Rice, Wm. W, Ward, 
Da Kelley, Rich, Watson, 
3 Ketcham, Ritchie, Webber, 
- Lindsey, Robinson, Geo. D. West, 
Sae Robinson, Jas. S. White, 
Farwell, Sewell, S. L; iS Russell, Williams, Chas. G. 
ey, Wilson. 
Marsh, Scranton, 
k, McClure, y 
NOT VOTING—59, 
Atherton, Farwell, Chas. B. Mason, Shelley, 
Barbour, Fisher, M ve, Shultz, 
Black Frost, eco, Singleton, J. W. 
Blackburn, Fulkerson, Pettibone, Spaulding, 
Blanchard Gibson, A. Jobs Prescott, an 
liss, Hammond, Jobn Reagan. ylor, 
Blount, Harris. Henry S. Rice, John B. rner, 
Butterworth, Henderson, mn, D.P. Valentine, 
Colerick, Herndon, Richardson, J. S. Van Voorhis, 
Cornell, Hooker, Robertson, ashburn, 
Crowley, H 2 Robeson, Wise, Morgan R. 

P Jones, James K. S, ‘ood, 
Davidson, Joyce, Ross, Wood, Walter A 
Dingley, enna, Scales, Young. 

nell, is, Shackelford, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. Lewis with Mr. BLANCHARD. 

Mr. Rosrson with Mr. BLOUNT. 

On motion of Mr. COX, of New York, by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the names was dispensed with. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 

Mr. COX, of New York, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. $ 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. RYAN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MOORE. Before that, I ask unanimous consent to submit some 
remarks upon the pending bill. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish a bill containing so much 
that vitally concerns the interests of our nation as that now under dis- 
cussion to pass this House withoutat least briefly putting myself upon 
the record. I am an intense American; an American who is willing to 
help in the development of every nook and corner of our magnificent 
land; an American in the broadest and most comprehensive sense of 
that term; one who wishes to see our flag wave triumphantly over sea 
as well as land. 

I believe in that ‘‘manifest destiny” which is to carry this nation 
ultimately to the highest possible pinnacle of national glory and re- 
nown, and so believing, I consider it my pleasing duty to do whatever 
I may be able by my votes to help along and hasten that desired at- 
tainment. The weak spot, i the weakest now as it seems to me, 
in our national armor, is our poverty upon the seas, our incapacity to 
compete successfully with even smaller nations who make less preten- 
sions. I would, therefore, endeavor by every honorable means to 
strengthen this weakness. We have, it must be sorrowfully admitted, 
lost our American prestige on the ocean. I would do what I can to 
reinstate it. I would legislate purely for American interests and let 


other nations legislate for themselves. 


Without undertaking now to argue in detail or going over ground 
already so deeply and thoroughly digged and plowed by eloquent gen- 
tlemen both for and against the bill under discussion, I am free to ex- 
press the opinion that we can never successfully re-establish our ships 
upon the seas without aiding them in the start by some sort of national 
legislation which shall discriminate something in their favor; youmay 
callit “drawback,” “‘bounty,’’ ‘‘rebate,’’ ‘‘subsidy,’’ or what you will. 
And if certain American ship-yards, ship-builders, orship-owners shall, 
in the successful building up of our now substantially lost national ma- 
rine, make fair or even liberal profits upon their enterprise and theirin- 
vestments, I shall not consider that any sufficient reason for objecting to 
a policy which will inevitably benefit largely more, as I believe, the 
other fifty-odd millions Americans who do not build or own ships, but 
who will thereby, I am persuaded, receive far higher resultant aggre- 
gate advantages. In a broad, enlarged, and national spirit, therefore, 
I will vote for the committee’s bill, believing it to be astep in the direc- 
tion of building up our national greatness and supremacy upon the 
sea as well as upon the land. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. HOUK, 
for three days, on account of important business. 


ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which was read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress, acommunication from 

the Secretary inclosin of 


Ordnance. 

manding the 
Eep ny 
the deepening of the water-power tail-race b 
mending that a special appropriation of $20,000 be made for the completion of 


said work., 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXxcvuTIve MANSION, January 11, 1883. 


CLAMS ALLOWED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
of the Treasury, transmitting schedules of claims allowed under appro- 
priations, the balances of which have been exhausted or carried to the 
surplus fund; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. STEELE. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for reference to the Committee on Military Affairs a bill—— 

Mr. RYAN. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion to adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BREWER: The petition of the faculty of Princeton College, 
New Jersey, in relation to the National Observatory—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, the petition of F. B. Thurber & Co., for passage of the bill per- 
taining to commercial travelers—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. J. H. BURROWS: The petition of D. K. Stringer and 300 
others, of Humphreys and Sullivan. Counties, Missouri, for the repeal 
of the duty on luamber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON: The petition of E. G. Fish and others, for repeal 
of tax on tobacco and for rebate, &c.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. S. S. COX: The petition of Henry Heiking, for arrears of pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of John D. Haas and 75 others, active work- 
ingmen who are consumers of tin-plate and sheet-iron, i in- 
crease of duties on raw material, &c.—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of Charles B. Tooker and 142 others, citizens of New 
York, asking for the application by contract of the grant of $400,000 
made by Congress four years ago for the improvement of Harlem 
River—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAPO: The petition of Harriette Robinson Shattuck and 
others, officers and members of the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, foran amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to prohibit the several States from disfranchising citizens on ac- 
count of sex—to the Select Committee on Woman § si 

By Mr. FLOWER: The petition of A. H. Schleick, president, and J. 
H. Kafka, secretary of Cigar-makers’ Union, and of William F. Dampt 
and George Pope, officers of Cigar-makers’ Union No. 144, protesting 
against reduction of duty on imported cigars—severally to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. KLOTZ: The petition of dealers in tin-ware of Chambersburgh, 
Pennsylvania, relative to the duty on tin—to the same committee. 

By Mr. NORCROSS: The petition of George W. Fitch and 50 others, 
citizens of Amherst, Massachusetts, for increase of duty on Sumatra to- 
bacco—to the same committee. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: The petition of Professor Joseph E. and William 

- Nourse, administrators, for relief—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: The petition of members of the bar of Susque- 
hanna County, Pennsylvania, for passage of the bill (H. R. 7120) estab- 
lishing the northern judicial district of Pennsylvania—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. È 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: The petition of 57 citizens of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, for an increase of duty on imported tobacco—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of 39 citizens of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
for increase of duty on Sumatra tobacco—to the same committee. 

By Mr. J. H. SMITH: The petition of D. H. Houghtahng & Co. and 
others, tea merchants of New York, for relief—to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of John Nichols, D. E. Row, and 37 other manu- 
facturers and dealers in tobacco, for repeal of tax on tobacco, cigars, &c., 
and for a rebate—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SPAULDING: The petition of J. R. McDonald, president, and 
A. G. Monnick, secretary, of Cigar-makers’ Union No. 186, of Flint, 
Michigan, relative to the duty on imported cigars—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: The petition of workingmen of Cleveland, 
Ohio, against any increase of duty on tin-plates and sheet-iron—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: The petition of Warner Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Iowa, protesting against any reduction in internal- 
revenue taxation—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WELLBORN: The petition of Ulysses Merchant, for relief— 

. to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: The petition of G. W. Chamberlain and others, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, protesting against increase of duty on tin- 
plates—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The following petitions, praying for a reduction of the duty on sugar, 
were presented and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BEACH: Of eitizens of Rockland County, New York. 

By Mr. BELMONT? Of 42 citizens of Amityville, Suffolk County, 
and of 20 citizens of Whitestone, Queen’s County, New York. 

By Mr. BRAGG: Of 39 citizens of Oakfield, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Of William T. Sleeper & Co. and 2,624 others, 
citizens of New Hampshire. 

By Mr. J. C. BURROWS: Of 70 citizens of Hartford and of 67 citi- 
zens of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

By Mr. CANDLER: Of 366 petitions of citizens of Massachusetts. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: Of79 citizens of Gowrie, Webster County, and 
of 19 citizens of Westside, Crawford County, Iowa. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Of citizens of the eighth Congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. ` 

By Mr. 8. 8. FARWELL: Of 40 citizens of Davenport, Iowa. 

By Mr. FORD: Of 172 citizens of Barnard, Missouri. 

By Mr. HASKELL: Of citizensof Ottawaand Osage Mission, Kansas, 

By Mr. HATCH: Of 110 citizens of Scotland County, Missouri. 

By Mr. HITT: Of81 citizens of Milledgeville, Carroll County, Illinois. 

By Mr. JACOBS: Of 75 citizens of Coxsackie, of 56 citizens of Glasco, 
and 33 citizens of Kingston. 

By Mr. KLOTZ: Of 79 citizens of Orangeville, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Of 78 citizens of Milford, Delaware. 

By Mr. PARKER: Of 33 citizens of Port Jackson, New York. 

By Mr. PHELPS: Of 100 petitions, signed by 3,323 citizens of Con- 
necticut. 

By Mr. G. D. ROBINSON: Of C. H. Bull and 5,052 others, citizens 
of Western Massachusetts. 

By Mr. ROSS: Of 80 citizens of Freehold, of 31 citizens of Colt’s 
Neck, and of 42 citizens of Turkey, New Jersey. 

By Mr. SCOVILLE: Of 86 citizens of East Aurora and of 32 citizens 
of Eden, New York. Y 

By Mr. SKINNER: Of 83 citizens of Herkimer, New York. 

Ey Mr. D. C. SMITH: Of 122 citizens of Atlanta, Ilinois. 

By Mr. SPARKS: Of 80 citizens of Mulberry Grove, Bond County, 
TMlinois. ? 

By Mr. SPAULDING: Of 35 citizens of Oxford, of 69 citizens of 
Owassa, of 71 citizens of Corunna, of 59 citizens of Byron, and of 20 
citizens of Maple Rapids, Michi 

By Mr. W. G. THOMPSON: Of 38 citizens of Brooklyn, Iowa. 
esi Mr. R. W. TOWNSHEND: Of 58 citizensof Carmi, White County, 

mois. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Of 79 citizens of Decorah, of 81 citizens of 

_ Brush Creek, of 37 citizens of Edgewood, and of 80 citizens of Oelwein, 
Towa. 

By Mr. WEST: Of Dr. E. S. Moore and 78 others, and of Charles S. 

Smith and 82? others, citizens of Saratoga Springs, New York. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, January 12, 1883. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 2290) to in- 
crease the fees of witnesses in the United States courts in certain cases. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State transmitting the names of consulat 
officers not citizens of the United States to whom salaries were paid dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary of 
War transmitting, in compliance with the requirements of the act ap- 
proved August 7, 1882, the report of the Quartermaster-General of his 
examination of the claims of Julia A. Nutt, widow and executrix of 
Haller Nutt, late of Natchez, Mississippi. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The bill to which that communica- 
tion relates was reported from the Committee on Claims, and I think 
the communication had better be referred to that committee. We do 
not want it printed. I move that it be referred without printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioner of Agriculture, transmitting, in compliance 
with a resolution of July 1, 1882, a report of the committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences upon the suhject of sorghum sugar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This subject is an important one, and 
the Chair will refer the question of printing the communication to the 
Committee on Printing. It consists of five hundred pages of manuscript, 
and relates to a matter of very great importance. An extra numberof 
copies will doubtless be recommended by the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Shall I understand that the commu- 
nication has been referred to the Committee on Printing? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The subject of printing the commu- 
nication is referred to the Committee on Printing, and after the commit- 
tee has decided on the number of copies to be printed the communica- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Very well. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LAPHAM. I havea letter, which I desire to present, from H. 
Brewer & Brothers, also one from the Secretary of the Bridgwater Iron 
Company, stating that they were signers of the remonstrance the 

of a bankruptcy law, which I presented some time since, and 
that they signed it a year and å half or two years ago, remonstrating 
against the re-enactment of the bankrupt law of 1867. They say they 
are now in favor of the Lowell bill, and desire its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers will lie on the table, the 
bill having been reported. 

Mr. GORMAN presented the petition of Roger Brooke, W. M. Sta- 
bler, and others, citizens of Maryland, praying that will not re- 
duce the tax on spirits and malt liquors and tobaccos, and for a modifi- 
cation of the law relating to the license tax to retail dealers in spiritu- 
ous and malt liquors in localities where sale is prohibited by State laws ; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VEST presented a memorial of Daniel W. Camth and F. M. Me- 
Lean and other manufacturers using tin-plates and sheet-iron, citizens 
of Saint Louis, Missouri, remonstrating against any increase of the duties 
now imposed on the raw material consumed in making tin and sheet- 
iron ware; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present the memorial of the Swift Iron and 
Steel Works, of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating against the proposed 
rates of duty to be imposed on articles of their manufacture by the tar- 
iff bill, which has been reported to the Senate. It is a communication 
by telegraph, and very brief, and I ask that it be printed in the REC- 
ORD. I would not ask to encumber the Recorp were it not very brief. 
I also ask that it lie on the table. 

‘The memorial was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 


RECORD, as follows: 
A CISCINNATI, On10, January 11, 1883. 
Hon. GEORGE H. PENDLETON, United States Senator: 

The ironand steel manufacturers of Cincinnati and vicinity, having thoroughly 
considered the proposed rates of duty to be im: on iles of their manu- 
facture, desire to express their unanimous opinion that the rates of duty as 
po by the Senate Finance Co; if . will prove ruinous to 
their business interests, and they respectfully invoke your influence in aid of 
the defeat of such committee’s report, and favor the immediate adoption of 
either the report of the House Ways and Means Committee or Tariff Commis- 


SWIFT IRON AND STEEL WORKS, 
E. L. HARPER, President. 
Mr. PENDLETON. I also present the petition of the National Con- 
vention of Manufacturers of Lead Products, sitting in the city of New 
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York, the delegates to which from the city of Cincinnati are among its 
most important, influential, and intelligent citizens, and as it also is 
only two or three lines I ask that it be printed in the RECORD and lie 
on the table. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table and be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NEW York, January 11, 1883. 
SENATOR PENDLETON: National Convention Manufacturers of Lead Products, 
now in session, unanimously request that rates of duties based on 2 cents per 
ponnd duty on pig lead be made as follows: 
' White lead, dry and ground in oil, litharge, red lead, and orange mineral, 
all 3 cents per pound.” 
Should duty on pig lead be reduced or advanced from 2 cents, an adyanced dif- 
ference of 1 cent per pound in favor of above products should be maintained. 
t EAGLE WHITE LEAD COMPANY, Cincinnati. 
J. H. MORLEY & Co. LEAD Company, Cleveland. 
GEBHART & CO., Dayton. 

Mr. PUGH presented the memorial of Anderson & Frank, of Union 
Springs, manufacturers of tin and sheet-iron ware, remon- 
strating against an increase of duty imposed on raw material consumed 
in making such ware ; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of Burtt Alexander & Co, and others, 
underwriters, merchants, and masters of vessels engaged in the coast- 
ing trade of the United States, citizens of Boston, Massachusetts, pray- 
ing that a light-ship be stationed on the outer side of Cape Hatteras 
Shoals; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, presented the memorial of J. De- 
wald and others, citizens of Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, remonstrat- 
ing against any increase of the duty on tin-plate ; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. KELLOGG asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2351) for the relief of Dr. Robert Carter; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. INGALLS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2352) to provide for determining the existence and 
removal of inability of the President to the powers and duties 
of his office; which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let the bill be read at length. 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That whenever two heads of De: ents shall state in writ- 
ing to the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States that the Presi- 
dent is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office, then if said court 
be not sitting the Chief-Justice shall within ten days convene the same to hear 


said hearing it shall Spoon: to said court that such inability exists th 
Vice-President, who shall thereupon d 


leer- 
the 


bility; and if upon said hearing it shall appear to said court that said disability 
has boon tr ident and Vice- 
the powers and duties of 


Mr. PENDLETON (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2353) to incorporate the Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico and Pacific Railroad Company, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Railroads. 

Mr. PLUMB (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill (S. 2354) for the relief of settlers on the Osage 
Indian lands in Southern Kansas; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

ONTONAGON RAILROAD GRANT. 


On motion of Mr. WALKER, it was 

Ordered, That Senate bill 192, to quiet the title to certain lands in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, with the accompanying reports, be reprinted for the use 
of the Senate. 

Mr, WALKER. Mr. President, some weeks ago I gave notice that 
to-day I should ask the Senate to take up and consider Senate bill 192. 
I am satisfied that that can not be done to-day. I therefore ask that 
the bill which is to quiet the title to certain lands in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan be made the special order for to-morrow a week, 
Saturday the 20th instant. 

Mr. MORRILL. I shall have to object to all special orders until we 
get through with the tariff bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. With the understanding that if the tariff bill of 
which the Senator from Vermont has charge is pending at that time the 
Senator from Arkansas will give way, there may be no objection ‘to 
making the bill a special order. 

Mr. WALKER. As a matter of course I will give way to the tariff 
bill if it is then pending. 

j tee PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vermont ob- 
ject 

Mr. MORRILL, I object to all ee orders. © 

The PRESIDENT pro the Senator from Arkansas ask 
to have the bill mde-n socthal onde toy vote of ths Geass? 
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Mr. WALKER. Ido, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas asks to 
have made a special order for the 20th of this month, at 2 o’clock, the 
bill he has indicated. 

Mr. MORRILL, I trust that at this period of the session no special 
orders will be made. No advantage whatever can be obtained by it, 
becanse if the tariff bill or any other bill is under consideration and the 
Senate resolves to continue with it, that overrides any special order, 
and therefore nothing whatever is gained except to create a contest for 
the time being and consume time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas, to make the bill (S. 192) to quiet the title to 
certain lands in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan the special order for 
the 20th instant. 

Mr. CONGER. What is the proposition about that bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, To make it a special order for the 
20th of this month at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. CONGER. I object to makinga special order of that bill. There 
is no more necessity for the consideration of that bill than of any other 
bill on the Calendar. It is on the Calendar, and let it stay there and 
take itsplace. There are interests involved and parties interested who 
are not here and perhaps may not be at that time. ‘The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER] perbaps isas much interested in that meas- 
ure, at least in considering it, as anybody, and he does not desire, as I 
understand, to have it made a special order for that day or any other 
until we reach it properly. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suggest to the Senator from.Arkansas that he will 
accomplish his purpose just as well by giving notice that he will on 
that day, or the next day on which it shall be convenient in reference 
to the consideration of the tariff bill, call up his bill. That will take 
less time and accomplish the same purpose exactly. 

Mr. WALKER. I fear not, Mr. President. I prefer that it shall be 
made a special order, as there is a necessity that the bill should be 
considered. A similar bill was reported at the last session of Congress 
and pany hi and it becomes very important to those who are interested 
in these lands that the bill should be considered now. The object. of 
the bill is to quiet titles to certain lands which have been granted to 
parties within the railroad t after the ten years, the time limited in 
the act making the grant, expired. It is a matter of great impor- 
tance to those parties that the bill should be early considered. I hope 
the Senate will make it a special order for the time indicated. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. ‘The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas, to make the bill indicated by him a special order 
for the 20th instant at 2 0’clock. 

Mr. CONGER. Is that in the nature of a resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] objected to the bill being made a special order, and then the 
Senator from Arkansas, asked for a vote of the Senate on the subject. 
It requires two-thirds to make the bill a special order. 

Mr. CONGER. I object to its being made a special order. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 17, noes 22. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is lost, and the bill is 
not made a special order. 


PRINTING OF REVENUE BILL. 

Mr. MORRILL, Task an order to print five hundred more copies of 
the tariff bill. The old number having been exhausted, I ask that this 
additional number may be printed. 

The order was read, as follows: 

Ordered, That five hundred additional copies of Fouse bill 5538 be printed for 
the use of the Senate. e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing, and they can report it at any time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PLUMB. Tas the morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further concurrent or 
other resolutions——, 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas has the 


oor. 
Mr. PLUMB. Ifthe morning business is concluded, I desire to move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4429) to 
enlarge the powers and duties of the Departmentof Agriculture, which 
was passed over when reached on the Calendar to be taken up on my 
return, and which I think can be di of without a very great 
deal of debate. ing a House bill it comes within the rule which the 
Senate has established, and which it will find necessary to execute be- 
fore the final adjournment in order that any result may be arrived at 
in regard to very important matters of legislation. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am heartily in favor of the bill 
which my colleague on the ttee on Agriculture proposes to take 
up, but I suggest to him to give notice that he will ask the Senate to 
consider the bill to-morrow or the next day. Thechairman of the Oom- 
mittee on Agriculture is not in his seat now, and it would suit me bet- 
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ter to have the bill taken up to-morrow or Monday. I hope the Senator 
from Kansas will consent to the course I have 

Mr. PLUMB. So far as the notice is concerned I shall not give it, 
because I am aware how ineffectual such notices are. I think unless 
the Senate shall decide to take up some other erder I will insist on 
taking up the bill now. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say that that bill will be very likely to 
cause a discussion of at least a whole day; there are many other meas- 
ures in the charge of other Senators which they consider equally impor- 
tant, and if the tariff bill is made to give way to one it will be made 
to give way to another. I therefore hope, as the motion can not be su- 
perseded without a direct vote, that it will be voted down, and I shall 
instantly then ask the Senate to proceed at once to the consideration of 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the present motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To take up a certain bill on the Cal- 
endar. The Calendar is now the regular order, and the Senator from 
Kansas moves to take up the bill to enlarge the powers and dutiesof the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Is morning business now in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I desire simply to give notice that I shall to-morrow 
morning call up for the action of the Senate the resolution in reference 
to at 11 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. MORRILL. Willa motion to set aside the present and all other 
orders supersede the motion of the Senator from Kansas ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair supposes that the ques- 
tion is to be put first on the motion of the Senator from Kansas. If 
that motion is denied by the Senate, then the Senator from Vermont 
can move to me the Calendar until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PLUMB. Whatis the motion to which the Chair refers ? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair stated to the Senator from 
Vermont that the motion of the Senator from Kansasis in order first. 

Mr. PLUMB. My motion, if I understand it, is in the nature of a 
suggestion, that as this bill to which I refer was temporarily passed over, 
when the Calendar is taken up it shall be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the motion of the Senator from 
Vermont is in order to postpone the Calendar until to-morrow. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to make an appeal to the Senator 
from Vermont that we might have some time each morning to consider 
the unobjected House cases upon the Calendar. I think if we devote 
an hour or so each morning to the Calendar we shall not lose anything 
by it, and we should really facilitate business and prevent the necessity 
of Senators moving to take up special cases, which consumes time. 

There are quite a number of bills on the Calendar which have passed 
the House; they have come to the Senate, have been referred to the ap- 
propriate Senate committeesand favorably reported, and if we take them 
up and act on them, that ends them; it gets them out of our way at this 
session and for all coming time. We ought certainly to consider some 
of those cases. We took up the Calendar the other morning and passed 
several House bills and got rid of them entirely. One or two cases came 
up which provoked discussion and prevented action upon as many as 
otherwise would have been acted upon. 

I think if we should take up the Calendar this morning, we could in 
a very short time dispose of all unobjected House cases on the Calen- 
dar, maintaining the Anthony rule limiting debate to five minutes. 

Mr. MORRILL. Butthe Senator from Missouri must see that every 
one of these cases is sure to be acted upon before the close of the session. 
We shall surely find time to act upon the unobjected cases from the 
House. It will take but a short time to do that. None of the meas- 
ures which have passed the House and are unobjected to in the Senate 
will have to go back to the House; so that there is not the slightest 
danger but what every one of those cases will be considered before the 
close of the session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on postponing the 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOAR. I donot mean to antagonize the motion of my friend 
from Kansas—— 
Mr. MORRILL. 
gestion, he says. 

Mr. HOAR. But I think I ought to insist on the right of the bank- 
ruptcy measure, which has been acted upon by the Senate on one im- 
portant stage and was recommitted, and actually has its place now. 
Being the special order for Wednesday of this week and being displaced, 
it is entitled to any time which is given to any special measure. I 
think we can determine the opinion of the Senate on that measure in 
a brief space of time one way or the other. I shall therefore, if any 
measure has to have precedence out of its course, insist upon that, not, 
however, applying the rule to the motion which the Senator from Kan- 
sas makes, if he makes it, because that is a matter which was passed 
over without prejudice when reached on the Calendar. 

Mr. PLUMB. Let me say briefly that, if we take up the tariff bill 
now, of course we displace the entire Calendar, and it can not come up 
again practically while the tariff bill is under consideration. We shall 
therefore be in the attitude of having an antagonism to that bill as to 
precedence all the way through. If the Calendar is given a fair show 


He does not make a motion; he only made a sug- 


of an hour or two each morning, we shall all sit down in harness here 
for work on the tariff bill, and bring that up until it is disposed of, and 
I have no doubt really do more with it, at the same time accomplishing 
as well some other business, which is really important, in the mean 


time. I think, therefore, that the Calendar ought to be proceeded with. 
I only say that the bill to which I have called attention is at the head 
of the Calendar, and it ought to be considered by reason of its impor- 
tance. If the debate shall be interminable upon it so as to displace any 
other portion of the Calendar unnecessarily, or to any very considerable 
length, I shall be willing that it be postponed to some other time; but 
it is certainly in order to be brought up now under the rule of the Sen- 
ate as to considering House bills. inly there is no other House 
bill on the Calendar to-day in my judgment which is of more impor- 
a Oan = bill, an pres which more nearly affects in every way, 
p y and sympathetically, a larger portion of the le of the 
United States than this bill. a pi 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that he had 
better postpone the bill he refers to until it is decided whether we shall 
meet at 11 o’clock. If we determine to meet at 11 o’clock, then there 
will be some time given beyond the morning hour for the consideration 
of such measures. 

Mr. PLUMB. There is no condition about the bill at all. If the 
Senate should consent to meet at 4 o’clock in the afternoon the impor- 
tance of the bill would be just the same, and the im ce of this 
method of proceeding, if we are to do anything at would be the 
same. 

I wish to say simply that if we are to be cut off from the Calendar 
by the tariff bill, I am satisfied that the tariff bill will encounter a 
great deal more opposition of a factious character, and so much so that 
it will be finally to displace it, for the reason that on the whole 
the Senate will not say that it will cut itself off from doing anything 
else, but that it will give the right of way to the Calendar, ifonly for half 
an hour each day. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let us try it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would state that the mo- 
tion the other day to proceed to the consideration of unobjected House 
bills fell with the day. The vote of the Senate would have to be taken 
on that subject again. 

FER ELUM But, a I a teapot it, this bill was reached in its 
order was postponed until I should return, and then come up. 
Such is the record. 2 

The PRESIDENT pro The whole subject of considering 
House bills alone fell with the day. If the Senate should again agree 
to proceed to the consideration of House bills, that bill would be first 
in order The question now is on the motion to postpone the Calendar 
until to-morrow. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 23, noes 23. 

Mr. BROWN and Mr. MORGAN called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish the tariff bill to have its place 
and its time; but I believe it would be better to allow the Senate each 
morning for two hours after meeting to proceed with the ordinary busi- 
ness. There are a great many bills on the Calendar which are impor- 
tant; and if we now take up the tariff bill and continue to do so each 
morning, all other business will be delayed. I think it would be far 
better and would save time each morning to spend the first two hours 
in general business and then take up the tariff bill regularly each day. 
I hope the Senate will so decide. I believe itwill be far better to do so. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire this vote, because I want to see whether 
there is an earnest purpose to take up the tariff bill and act upon it. 
We worked yesterday all day from 2 o’clock, and we succeeded in get- 
ting over nearly three pages. The bill contains one hundred and thirty- 
six pages. Therefore Senators will see that at the same rate of progress 
we are not likely to get through the bill during the present session. I 
“therefore ask for a vote on the question. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Vermontcan not determine whether 
there is an earnest purpose to pass the tarff bill at this session by antago- 
nizing it with all the other business of the Senate. There is an earnest 
purpose to understand it and discuss it. The bill has been reported here 
very recently. It is very comprehensive in its provisions, introducing 
agreat number of new topics. The bill is essentially imperfect in many 
particulars. It was amended on the other side of the Chamber yester- 
day on the motion of the honorable Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
aioe T it was amended on the motion of the honorable Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. MAHONE], in matters which are essential to a proper 
understanding of the bill, and also by the honorable Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PLUMB]. Three amendments were put upon it on the other side 
of the Senate. The Senator from Texas [Mr. CoKE] also amended the 
bill on his motion. 

The bill has not come to us in such astate of sanctified perfection as 
to authorize the Senator from Vermont to suppose that we are going to 
take it simply on trustand not debate it. Wemustunderstand it. It 
is necessary that some Senators here should have time to consider this 
bill at their own residences. We have not had an opportunity to study 
this bill as the committee have had by far; they have made no report 
except the speech of the honorable Senator from Vermont to indicate 
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what the purpose and the details of the bill may be and how far it may 
affect the commerce or general welfare of this country. I donotaccept 
the speech and explanation of the honorable Senator from Vermont as 
a fair exposition of this tariff; it is no more so than the report of the 
Tariff Commission was itself of the tariff they reported. Itisa partisan 
eulogy upon the Tariff Commission and upon the work and labor ef this 
commission, which I do not propose just to gulp down without any sort 
of consideration. The honorable Senator will make more with 
his bill if he will allow the Senate of the United States to consider it 
as other bills are considered, and he will not make progress by under- 
taking to crowd out the consideration of all the other important mat- 
ters that are pending in the Senate by the measure which he seems to 
have so much at heart. 

He intimates that the bill is to be destroyed by discussion and by 
amendment. Sir, if it is to be destroyed by amendments and by dis- 
cassion it ought to fail; fora bill that can not stand with its able backers 
here the force of discussion and propositions to amend it in this Senate 
is a bill that ought not to pass; and I accept the situation isely as 
the honorable Senator from Vermont likes to lay it before the country. 
If the bill has been amended in the short action we have taken upon it 
four times, there is evidence enough that a Senate intelligent enough 
to understand this proposition after discussion find in it defects that 
are necessary to be reformed before it can find its way into the shape of a 
statute. 

Mr. MORRILL. _ It was no purpose of mine to hamper the Senate in 
the least degree; but it was my object to get rid of this bill in order to 
give the Senate an opportunity to attend tosome other business. Now, 
if the Senate shall decide to meet at 11 clock I shall be perfectly will- 
ing, so far as I am concerned, to allow the first two hours of the session 
each day to be devoted to miscellaneous business; but I think, in view 
of the magnitude of the bill and also of the extent of discussion which 
is likely to arise thereupon, it is obvious that we must take more time 
than from 2 o’clock until 5 in order to finish the bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Vermont 
does not exactly heed what I said. He said this motion would develop 
the honesty of the Senate in to this tariff bill. I donot propose 
to rest under a criticism of that kind. I want the tariff revised, I think 
quite as much perhaps as some people who are more actively engaged 
in measures looking to that end; but I want that done as every 
else is done, with a due consideration for all other interests and for the 
public business in other departments as well; and I know, or at least 
I think I know, that if the tariff bill is to be put in opposition to every 
other measure on the Calendar, in the course of a week or two the tariff 
bill will be put aside from time to time to take its chances while the 
regular business has the right of way. It has the right of way now, 
and we can sit here not only from 2 to 5 but from 2 to 6, and can do 
more business with other things disposed of and properly out of the 
way, than we can by attempting all the time to run the tariff bill in the 
way of everything else that other Senators are interested in and which 
must be taken up now or not at all. 

I may say further, that while I want the tariff revised and am going 
to vote for a good, fair revision of it, I am not going to vote for a bill 
embracing tariff and internal revenue of which I do not understand the 
fall purport, and I will vote for no bill which reduces largely the pub- 
lic revenue, which puts it out of the power of the Government to pay a 
large and increasingly large amount of the public debt as it shall be- 
come liable to be paid, which in any way impairs the ability of the 
Government to pay promptly all the pensions it justly owes to theso}- 
diers of the late war, or which is designed to pamper and build up 
special interests in this country upon any assumed guise of cutting 
down taxation about which the people of this country do not complain. 
And when we come to consider this question we shall need all the good 
humor we have got, and shall need to believe that we have all of us had 
a fair chance, and that it has not been brought on us like a cow-catcher, 
irrespective of the rights we have on this floor, and of the interest we 
have in other measures as well. 

Mr. MAXEY. I desire to say that I will meet the Senator from 
Vermont in the passage of a tariff bill fairly and equitably adjusted, 
having in view the raising of revenue, and no other view than raising 
revenue, for the purpose of paying the interest on the public debt, pro- 
viding for the sinking fund and the current expenses of the Government. 
I will meet here with him at 10 o’clock or 11 o’clock, or any other hour, 
and sit as long at night as he will until he accomplishes that object; 
but it must be a revenue bill and a reduction of revenues to meet the 
purpose which I havejust indicated. I have this morning myself been at- 
tending two very important committees, having important matters be- 
fore them which should be disposed of by the Senate and by the House; 
and if this bill is to take precedence of every other bill—if the Calendar 
is to have no show whatever—we had just as well stop work in com- 
weg and begin here at 10 o’clock and spend the day on this tariff 
bil 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will go on, to the 
exclusion of almost all other busin with this tariff bill until it is 
completed and whatever is to be done in the Senate is done. I do not 
know but that my extreme sympathy for my friends on the other side, 
my consideration for their feelings, may have led me into the state of 


mind I am; but for the last year I have heard from two-thirds of the 
gentlemen on that sideof the Houseso many regrets, so many reproaches, 
so many delicate and tender allusions to this subject, so much urgency 
that we should act upon the tariff, so many reproaches we had 
passed so many days and weeks without reducing taxation, that I have 
got to believe they were somewhat, or some of them at least, in earnest. 
It seems, however, that when we come to any vote our friends on the 
other side are unwilling to take up the question and make one contin- 
nous, vigorous effort to reduce taxation, to modify the tariff, to get 
through with this business, so that we may go on with the other busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

I certainly, aside from my desire that this question may be settled, 
that the propositions which are before the Senate may be considered and 
disposed of, desire to get past that time when every day and continu- 
ously I am "reproached for neglect in the past. I trust I can learn some- 
thing from the past. If these reproaches on the Republican party for 
not having reduced taxes, not having modified the not having 

some tariff bill are made in sincerity, they demand our consid- 
eration. If they are made without sincerity, they are made to the 
American people continually to condemn us for our inactivity in regard 
to this very measure, and I should like to take away that condition 
where we are liable to the reproach. I should like to learn from the 
gentlemen on the other side what we ought to do, and do it at once, and 
I regret very much to see our friends one after another, either by their 
or their votes, indicate a desire to postpone and put off for even 
a single hour the cunsideration of this bill. Our friendsall through the 
country will inquire why it is that those who have been persistently 
goading the Republican party for not passing this bill are not willing 
now to let them go on with the bill and perfect it. 

I hope, sir, we may give our entire attention to the consideration of 
this matter before us until it is completed in one way or another, and 
then be prepared to take up the Calendar, or take up any business which 
may be before the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. Irise to say that I shall press, as far as I am concerned, 
the hearing of the tariff bill and all matters connected with it; but I 
desire also to say that when the bill was reported I insisted, if it was 

possible—and I believed it would tend to a proper elucidation of the 
Sahod tbat two very important members of the Finance Committee 
who were compelled to be absent for a day or two should be here, the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. HARRIS], both of whom heard in committee nearly all the discus- 
sion; and I reserved the right to maintain the morning hour during this 
week for other business, and I expect so to vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The statement made by the Senator from Michi- 
gan as to this side of the House was calculated to impress the country 
with the idea that this side of the House was resisting an attempt to 
lessen taxation and reduce the tariff. I want to say to the Senator from 
Michigan and other gentlemen on that side of the Chamber that for one 
member of this side of the Chamber I am as anxious now as I have ever 
been to see the taxes on the people of this country reduced, and I ex- 
pect at this session to go for this bill provided I can get it in a proper 
shape so that it may not contain provisions to which I am opposed. 

Mr. MAXEY. Let me suggest to the Senator from Delaware that 
= votes of yesterday show very clearly that we are favorable to re- 

uction. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Thisnew-born zeal for the reduction of taxation 
on the part of the Senator from Michigan and other gentlemen on the 
other side will not make the impression on the country which they may 
suppose it will. The people have not forgotten that at the last session 
of Congress we were persistent in our appeals to that side of the House 
to reduce taxation. I apprehend this new-born zeal now is born of the 
lessons taught by the elections of last full. I give them credit for lis- 
tening to the popular sentiment of the country on this subject, and hope 
that in the future they will conform their views to the wishes of the 
people, and not ignore the demands of the people of this country as they 
have done heretofore in reference to the subject of taxation. 

I say to the Senator from Michigan and to Senators on the other side 
that for one I shall go as far as they dare go for the relief of the people 
from taxation, and I shall labor as best I can to put this bill in the best 
possible shape, so that if we can accomplish what ought to be done I 
will give to the bill my cordial support, though it may contain some 
provisions not in harmony with my own wishes in 

Mr. CONGER. I can hardly express the gratification I feel at find- 
ing that those who are the leaders of the party on the other side, the 
distinguished gentlemen who have spoken, have given in so publicly 
their adhesion to the doctrine that we shall go on and that it is our 
duty to go on with the tariff bill, to reduce taxation, to modify it, and 
are willing todo so. Iam glad that the other-gentlemen did not op- 
pose them. We welcome to our ranks and to our desire to do what is 
best for the interests of the people of this country those who have thus 
expressed their opinions in favor of attending to this bill until it is dis- 
posed of. Iam glad to know that the old adage so often quoted, that 
there is a party in this country whose members never learn anything 
and never forget anything, is not applicable in this day of progress. I 
wish there were more who would make their confession now and ex- 
press their willingness to go on and assist in this good work. 
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she SREY pro tempore. The question is on postponing the 
endar. 

Mr. INGALLS. Before voting on this motion I wish we could reach 
some understanding about meeting at 11 o'clock in the morning. Iun- 
derstand the Senator from Vermont to say that if the Senate can meet 
hereafter at 11 o'clock there will be no objection on the part of the 
friends of the tariff measure to continuing the consideration of other 
business until 1 o’clock. 

Mr. MORRILL. None whatever. 

Mr. INGALLS. That will give the ordinary interval for the consid- 
eration of matters in which Senators are interested. 

It is obvious to my mind from the developments of yesterday and 
this morning that the tariff bill will not have an easy through 
this body. Ishall be agreeably surprised if the debate closes before the 
end of this month; and if that is the case, it is obvious that there ought 
to be some interval each day for the consideration of business in which 
other Senators are interested. I shall be unwilling until there is some 
action taken upon that resolution of the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. RoLLINS] to have the Calendar finally disposed of; and I wish that 
before this vote is taken we might in some informal or formal way ex- 
press the wishes of the Senate upon that proposition. If we are to meet 
at 11 o’clock, Iam willing to have the Calendar postponed now; but if 
we are not, and the entire time is to be taken up for the rest of this 
month by the consideration of the tariff bill, I am disposed to think it 
will be injudicious. n 

Mr. ROLLINS. I am quite willing that the sense of the Senate 
should be taken on my resolution at this time, if it can be done. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask unanimous consent before this vote is taken 
on the pending motion, that we may act on the resolution offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire yesterday. 


HOUR OF MEETING. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there unanimous consent given that 
the Senate may act on the resolution of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire? [‘' No objection.’’] 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The Chair hears no objection, and 
temporarily the motion to postpone is withdrawn with the consent of 
the Senator from Vermont. The resolution of the Senator from New 
Hampshire will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution yesterday submitted by Mr. 
ROLLINS, as follows : 

Resolved, That on and after Monday, the 15th instant, the hour of the meeting 
of the Senate during the present session shall be 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. INGALLS. That must be further amended, because under the 
present pending order of the Senate the consideration of the Calendar 
will continue in terms until 2 o’clock, and it must be the understand- 
ing that the hour of 2 is to be rescinded in the morning order. 

Mr. VOORHEES and others. Say 1 o’clock. 

Ms. INGALLS. Let the Calendar be continued to 1 o'clock. 

Mr. VOORHEES. So asto have two hours for general business each 


day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas move 
an amendment to the resolution ? 

Mr. INGALLS. It is not necessary if there be an understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there consent tothe understand- 
that if the resolution is adopted the morning hour is to last from 11 
to 1o’clock? The Chair hears none. The question is on the resolution 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. RoLLINS]. 

The resolution was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is adopted, and the 
Chair announces that, by the unanimous consent of the Senate, here- 
after the morning hour will be considered closed at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now with the leave of the Senate I withdraw the 
motion I have made, but give notice that I will ask for the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill every day at 1 o’clock beginning with Monday 


next. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the withdrawal 
of the motion? The Chair hears none. 
CONSIDERATION OF HOUSE BILLS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move now that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of unobjected House bills on the Calendar which have been 

rted favorably to the Senate under the Anthony rule. 

Mr. INGALLS. House bill No. 5200 was under consideration and 
nearly concluded when the Senate had the Calendar last under consid- 
eration. It might be well to finish that this morning. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think that ought to be finished; that was the 
one under consideration when we last had the Calendar up. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to give notice, in view of what has taken place 
and my responsibility in regard to the bill mentioned by me, that I can 
not consent to that. If we are to consider unobjected cases, I shall be 


obliged to sit here and object to all cases that may be called. This bill 
was passed over in my absence with the understanding that it should 
be taken up on my return. It has been a long time on the Calendar. 
The PRESIDENT pro 
was passed over was to consider only unobjected cases. 


Mr. COCKRELL. It is only continuing the Anthony rule. 

Mr, PLUMB. I shall move or suggest, whatever may be necessary 
for the purpose, that the bill to which I have referred be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will inform the Senator 
from Kansas that when the bill is reached, if there is objection to con- 
sidering it, he can have a vote of the Senate on proceeding to its consid- 
eration. The Chair hears no objection to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Do I understand the Senator from Kansas to with- 
draw his proposition to take up the Agricultural Department bill ? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. That is not the question now. The 

ion is to proceed with the unobjected House bills on the Cal- 
endar under the Anthony rule. When the bill referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is reached the Senate can take it out of the rule if it 
chooses. The Chair hears no objection to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri. 
POSTMASTERS’ SALARIES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5200) authorizing and directing the Postmaster-General to 
readjust the salaries of certain in accordance with the pro- 
vision of section 8 of the act of June 12, 1866. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads with amendments, after the word ‘‘made,”’ in line 9, to strike 
out “‘direct official application or;’’ in line 21, after the word “such,” 
to strike out ‘‘application,’’ and after the word ‘‘ postmaster,” in line 
24, to insert “‘or legal representative;’’ so as to make the bill read: 

That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
readjust the salaries of all postmasters and late rs of the third, fourth, 
and fifth classes, 


under the classification provided for in the act of July 1, roy 
whose salaries have not heretofore been readjusted under the terms of section 


the allowed was 10 per cent. less than it would have been upon the basis 
of co: ions under the act of 1854; ustments to be made in aecord- 
ance with the mode presented in section 8 of the act of June 12, 1866, and to date 


from the beginning of the quarter s that in which such sworn returns 
of receipts and business or quarterly returns were made: Provided, That every re- 
adjustment of salary under this act shall be upon a written application signed b; 
the postmaster or late postmaster, orth gdb, og og mage entitled to said 
justment; and that each payment è be by warrant or check on the 
Treasurer or some assistant treasurer of the United , made payable to the 
order of said srpianh and forwarded by mail to him at Tae ae ig within 
whose delivery he resides, and which shall be set f in the applica- 
tion above provided for. 


The amendments were to. 
ae ALLISON. I think I must object to the consideration of the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to object to 
its further consideration. 
Mr. ALLISON. I object to it for the present. I will allow it to re- 
tain its place on the Calendar. 
m PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over without 
rejudice. 


Mr. INGALLS, What does the Senator from Iowa desire in connec- 
tion with the bill? It was discussed at the last session of the Senate 
when the Calendar was under consideration. It has passed the Senate 
on two or three previous occasions. It has passed the Houseafter elabo- 
rate discussion. And it would appear as if, it having proceeded through 
so many stages, it ought finally to be disposed of. If it is wrong, it 
ought to be rejected; but if itis just, there is no reason why it should 
not pass. The Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] yesterday gave an 
explanation of it that seemed to be very lucid and satisfactory. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iask the attention of the Senator from Iowa for a 
moment. As I have heretofore stated, I was on the sub-committee that 
examined this bill. It had been previously examined by Senator Bailey, 
of Tennessee, when a member of the committee, who made a very care- 
ful examination of it together with the Senator’s late colleague, Mr. 
Kirkwood; and both of them here in the Senate stated that the bill was 
right. I took the bill when it came from the House, by direction of the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and I compared it with the 
case in'the Court of Claims of McLean rs. The United States, and also 
with the same case in the United States Supreme Court, in 95 United 
States Reports; and this bill, worded asthe committee amendit, is in pre- 
cise accord with the decision of the Supreme Court. While I do believe 
that a very large number of these men have been paid, and are not now 
entitled to anything, yet the examination showed me that there were 
some who had not been paid, and if they have not been paid they ought 


to be paid. That is all there is in it. The House report will show 
every fact that I have stated. 
Mr. ALLISON. I understand that this bill will take a large sum of 


money out of the Treasury, and I also understand that it relates to the 
compensation of postmasters who were postmasters prior to 1866. It 
seems to me that we ought to know the amount involved in this bill 
from some source before we undertake to pass it. 

Mr. MAXEY. The House committee said $500,000. I do not say 
that amount, for I really do not know, and I do not think anybody 


I have received a great many circulars from post- 


The rule the other day when this bill | does. 


Mr. ALLISON. 
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masters stating that attorneys and have offered to collect this 
sam for 50 or 25 per cent. of the amount involved. It has occurred to 
me from receiving these circulars that this was rather in the nature of 
a stale claim that ought to be carefully examined before it is passed. 

I do not know but tliat the Senator from Texas is perfectly right that 
it ought to pass in principle, whatever the cost is; but Task that it may 
go over that we may ascertain from the Post-Office Department in some 
definite way what amount of money is involved. If the Postmaster- 
General has already stated the amount involved so that we know, of 
course I do not ask that the bill go over on that ground. 

Mr. INGALLS. The law under which these claims arose, as I under- 
stand, originally provided that when the quarterly returns of postmas- 
ters showed that they were entitled to 10 per cent. more than they were 
receiving, the Postmaster-General should review and readjust their sala- 
ries. For some reason hitherto unexplained the Postmaster-General 
refused to comply with this law. A test-case was taken to the Court 
of Claims and there decided in favor of the claimant and against the 
Government, and this bill is merely declaratory of the prior law, and 
requires that the readjustment that should hitherto have been made 
shall be made now. 

The Senator from Iowa states that he is informed that it will take a 
large sum of money out of the Treasury. It would be a novel defense 
to a suit upon contract that the debtor thought, as the sum was larger 
than he really expected to pay, that on the whole he concluded he 
would deny the debt. The question is not whether the amount is 
larje, but whether the obligation is just; and inasmuch as the claim 
under which the demands of these officers are made has been submitted 
to the Court of Claims and the decision has been made in favor of the 
claimants and against the Government, I can see no good reason why 
the bill should not pass. I believe from the best information I can ob- 
tain that the amount involved will not be less than $300,000, nor more 
than half a million; and so far as the interests of claim agents and at- 
torneys are concerned, inasmuch as the warrant must issue direct from 
the Post-Office Department and be paid to the claimant in person, there 
is no great reason for apprehension that agents and attorneys will re- 
ceive anything more than that to which they are justly entitled. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Has the Senator given the date and title of that 
case in the Court of Claims to which he refers? 

Mr. INGALLS. I have not, but I have seen the report, and have a 
copy of the report at my room, which I + is not here. 

Mr. MAXEY. It is the case of McLean vs. The United States in the 
Court of Claims. I donot remember the number ofthat volume, butthe 
same case went to the Supreme Court as The United States vs. McLean, 
it being taken up by the Attorney-General. Itis the case of The United 
States vs. M in 95 United States Reports, and that case 
in 95 United States refers back by number to the case in the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. ALLISON. These people have waited until 1866; they can 
wait another day. I object to the bill, without prejudice. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. PLUMB. I now call up House bill No. 4429. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas calls up 
the bill (H. R. 4429) to enlarge the powers and duties of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, heretofore passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I to my colleague on the 
Agricultural Committee that probably it would be well to wait until 
to-morrow before calling that bill up, as a great part of to-day’s morn- 
ing hour has passed, and some of us may wish to make some remarks, 
and there will be hardly time to finish the bill this morning. 

Mr. PLUMB. Considering that we have the Calendar in some defi- 
nite position now, I have no objection to doing that, with the under- 
standing, of course, that the bill does not lose its place on the Calendar 
and is subject to be called up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent the bill will 
be passed over without prejudice. 


DISTRICT TURNPIKE ROAD. 


The consideration of the bill (H. R. 6627) to authorize the establish- 
ment of a free public highway in the District of Columbia was resumed 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

DELAWARE INDIANS. 

Mr. SLATER. I now ask the Senate to return to the bill (S. 1333) 
to authorize the pa; t to the Delaware Indians of the amount 
awarded to them under the provisions of the treaty of July 4, 1866. 

The PRESIDENT The Senate is proceeding under an 


pro h 
order to call up House bills and not Senate bills. 
Mr. SLATER. I beg pardon. 


SUPPRESSION OF GAMING. 
The bill (H. R. 1294) more effectually to ing in the Dis- 
trict of Column bin: wan consiitered an iu Ooenaaitine of the Whole: 


Mr. ANTHONY. Itstrikes me that the penalties in this bill are very 
severe. Imove to strike out the minimum penalty wherever it occurs. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee propose an amend- 
ment to that effect. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Very well. 
The amendments reported by the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia were read. 
The first amendment was, in section 1, line 14, after the word “not,” 
to strike out ‘‘less than two nor;” so as to read: 
That e person who shall, in the District of Columbia, set up or keep any 
gaming-table, or any house, vessel, or on land or water for the of 
or g commonly called A. B. C. Mirobod +) rou- 
uality, keno, thimbles or “little joker,” or any kind of amiga ps tbe 
d designed fi f playing 


ling device, adapted, devised, an or the purpose oi 
of chance for money or property, or who shall ied, entice, or per- 


hele. or de- 
, shall, on oot ens ad- 


thi 
be punished by imprisonment for a 


or gam! 
pe Ba person to bet or play at or u an 
vice, pace the side or ip a the “pes Ff 
judged guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
term not more than five years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 2, before the word ‘‘ 
mit,” to insert ‘‘ knowingly;’’ and in line 8, after the word “ not,’’ to 
strike ont ‘‘ less than three months nor;’’ so as to make the section read: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 9, after the word “not,” 
to strike out ‘‘less than one nor;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 3. That beget person who shall, in rgd wis of Columbia, ‘pracletng 
or a mann Accesso) layin; 
of l aasi pend ean or swindle aniis pp aening edre g of an 
game, play, or practice, orany other confidence game, play, or practice, be 

ieemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, and by imprisonment at hard labor in the jail 
of the ct not more than five years. 

The amendment was to. ¢ 

Mr. ANTHONY. What is the significance of the provision in the 
fifth section that this act shall take effect from its passage? Does not 
every act of Congress take effect from its passage? What is the signifi- 
cance of the provision that all acts inconsistent herewith’are repealed? 
Does not the enactment of any law repeal all previous acts inconsistent 
with it? I move that the bill be amended by striking out those pro- 
visions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Rhode Island moves 
to strike out section 5, which will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage; and all laws 

inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
Mr. LAPHAM. I trust the repealing clause will not be stricken out. 
That is eminently proper in all statutes, to save any question that may 
arise. The other provision as to the time when the act takes effect may 
very well go out. 

Mr. HONY. Does not the enactment of a law repeal all acts in- 
consistent therewith? I defer to the legal knowledge of my friend from 
New York, but it strikes me so. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Thatisa question which constantly occurs, whether 
it does or not. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then I withdraw that part of the amendment. 

Mr. LAPHAM. It repeals all inconsistent clauses by implication. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I modify my motion by striking out, after the word 
“that,” in line 1, section 5, the words *‘ this act shall take effect from 
the date of its passage; and;’’ so as to read: 

That all laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. The reason that was not stricken out in committee 
was because it was a House bill and the amendment was believed to be 
unimportant and would result in the bill being sent over for further 
action. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It has to go back now. 

Mr. INGALLS. As it is now to go back it is well enough to strike 
ont those words. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The fifth section will be amended 
by striking out “herewith” and inserting ‘‘ with this act,” if there be 
no objection. 

Mr. CALL. I move to strike out the word ‘‘five’’ before the word 
“years” and insert ‘‘two,’’ in line 10 of section 3; so as to read: 

-: And by imprisonment at hard labor in the jail of the District not more than 
WO years. 
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bill and has charge of it here, and I therefore think the bill had better 
go over in his absence. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think we had better go through with it. Itisa 
simple bill, easily understood, to suppress an evil that exists here. 

Mr. CALL. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. INGALLS. I would say, in reply to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Florida that the maximum should be reduced, that I think it 
ought to be increased. If there is any one trade that is meaner and 
more nefarious and more deleterious and more indefensible than another, 
it is that of the three-card morte man or faro-dealer who goes around in 
the community preying on jts interests, robbing innocent and honest 
people. I think the penalf¥ is none too severe; it ought to be more so 
rather than less. 

Mr.CALL. The objection the Senator makes that the offense is very 
mean and very contemptible is true, but that is not the principle upon 
which crimes are punished with severity. The meanness and con- 
temptible character of an offense is not the test which the penal law 
applies in considering whether it should be dealt with with great se- 
verity. Severity is applied to crimes of violence, to murder, to robbery, 
&c. The law reserves severity for that kind of offenses; but such pun- 
ishments are not to be applied to things so mean and contemptible as 


those the Senator speaks of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


The bill was reported to theSenate asamended, and the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM BOWEN. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1768) for the relief William Bowen; which was reported from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the claim of William Bowen for $3,749.80 as a balance due him for abat- 
ing certain nuisances underauthority of the late board of health of the District of 
Gclumbia be referred to the Court of Claims for its decision and adjudication 
upon the merits of the claim according to law and the practice of said court with- 
out Tepana to the statute of limitation or the conclusiveness of a certain receipt 
a gs by said Bowen in 1875, in full settlement for all claims against the 

Columbia for said work. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report in that case be read. I should 
like to hear something about the case. 

The Principal islative Clerk read the following report, submitted 
by Mr. RoLLINS July 10, 1882: 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom were referred the bills 
(E. R. 1768 and S. 1913) for the relief of William Bowen, have considered the 
same and respectfully rt: 

That on November 15, ir) William Bowen, a colored man, made a proposi- 
tion to the board of health of the District of Columbia to fill all lots below 
in the District without ee to the board of health, said Bowen ex 
receive his compensation in the shape of tax liens on the proper improv 
The board of health accepted apd wee apr 7d and on July 13. illiam 
Bowen received from said board a ule of lots having stagnant water upon 
them, which they desired him to fill, under the direction of the surveyor of the 
District. Bowen did this work, as ordered, and the District surveyor certified 
that it pl ie orf Ó done, By his report it is shown that Bowen hauled and 
deposited several thousand cubic yards of earth, for which he charged 65 and 67 
cents per cubic yard, and the assessor of the District assessed the property at 
that rate to pay for the work. 

R. W. McPherson, for R. T. Meeban, appealed to the District commissioners 
to be relieved from the payment of this tax, being the owner of a portion of the 
property improved by Bowen, and the petition was referred to the District at- 
torney, who made an elaborate opinion, in which he sets forth that in making 
the agreement with Bowen the board of health acted entirely without authority 
of law; that the District assessor had no right to assess these taxes, and that 
owners of property could not be compelied to pay for the abatement of nuisances 
unless it was shown that they the nuisances. The District attorney de- 
cided the assessments to be erroneous and void, and none of them were collected. 

In 1875 William Bowen came to Congress for relief, and a clause was inserted 
in the deficiency appropriation bill, sopivan March 3, 1875, authorizing the board 
of audit to reopen the case and pa; illiam Bowen such amount as, in their 
judgment, was due him for this work. The board of audit examined the claim, 

ted in their ju ent, Bowen's c of 67 cents per cubic yard was 
excessive, and recommended an allowance of 35 cents per cubic |, Which, 
they state, was the price usually paid. Bowen's original claim was $5,213.38; 
the amount allowed by the board of audit, at a rate of 35 cents per cubic yard, 
was $1,463.58. Bowen, it seems, accepted this adjustment, and signed a evel 9g 
for this amount in full settlement for all claims against the District for this wor 

Notwithstanding thts receipt, which is on file in the office of the commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, Bowen makes an assignment of his claim for the 
balance of his original ryan S amounting to $3,749.80, to the Freedman’s Savings 
mn aaue Company, with the understanding that he shall prosecute said claim 

ore Congress, 

It is claimed by Bowen that the receipt given by hint was given “under pro- 
test;" but this fact does not appear on the receipt, 

It appears that no contract oragreement as to the price per yard for the filling 
of said lots was ever made or named, either by Bowen in his Fa ition or by 
the board of health in accepting it; but in rendering the bills forthe work done, 
Bowen seems to have charged, and the taxes were at first levied upon the lots 
therefor, at a price which the board of audit afterward reported was excessive 
and nearly double the price usually paid for similar work. 

Whether the pro tion of Bowen made to the board of health, that his com- 
Eee should alone be derived from the levying of a tax therefor against the 

was the result of legal advice which he had taken and which proved to be 
erroneous, or whether he acted upon his own nsibility, your committee 
are not advised; but it would appear that in the proposition he took 
some , in a legal sense, entirely voluntary upon his part, and which is 


ng to 
ed. 


now the source of his complain: 
Your committee, therefore, 


t 
in view of the above complications of law and 


fact, desiring to secure for the claimant full justice and such relief as he may 
rove himself entitled to in law or equity, believe that it can only be secured 


men e of the accom ying bill as a substitute for bills H. R. 1768 
and 8, ISS, under Sondako e 


Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to have a moment's time to send up 
to the document-room and getsome five or six adverse reports that have 
been made on this case during the last ten or twelve years. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think it will not be necessary to 
send for the adverse 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have the record of them here. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The reportitself, just read, is a eon- 
clusive et against the claim. } 

Mr. ROLLINS. The report is a favorable report in this, that instead 
of giving Mr. Bowen some $3,000, as the House bill does give him, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia propose to send him to the 
Court of Claims, and there let him appeal to that court, and if he has 
just and equitable claim let him there show it. He is a poor man, 
illiterate, and the committee thought it was possible that he had some 
claim in equity and they wanted to give him a chance, It may be a 
very poor one, but I do not think any great harm will be done if he is 
allowed to e this slight case to the Court of Claims. I hope the 
a of the committee will be adopted and the bill passed in 

orm. 

I want to say one word about the receipt in full, to which attention is 
called. I have before me all the papers in this case. Mr. Bowen is an 
illiterateman. He accepted the compensation granted him by the board 
of audit under protest. That isunquestionable. The board of audit so 


. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. This claim was before the Com- 
mittee on Claims in the last Congress when the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL] was chairman of that committee. That committee 
examined the claim and reported adversely upon it. 

It appears that the contract entered into by Bowen with the board of 
health of the District of Columbia was entered into by the board with- 
out any authority of law whatever. It provided that he should make 
these so-called improvements without any expense to the board of health, 
the opinion being that the cost of the improvements could be assessed 

i the lots benefited by such improvements. The matter was 
brought before the supreme court of the District of Columbia and the 
contract was held to be illegaland unauthorized, and of course he could 
not recover. The report says: 

R. W. McPherson, for R. T. Meehan, appealed to the District commissioners 
to be relieved from the payment of this tax, being the owner of a portion of the 
property improved by Towen, and the petition was referred to District at- 
torney, who made an elaborate opinion, in which he sets forth that in making 
= preen with Bowen the board of health acted entirely without authority 
o . 

The board of auditafterward considered the matter, and came to the 
conclusion that the amount charged by Bowen, 65 and 67 cents per cubic 
yard, was excessive, and recommended that he be paid the actual value 
of the work, which they found to be 35 cents per cubic yard instead of 
65 and 67 cents per cubic yard, and that amount was paid to him. It 
amounted to $1,463.58. He received the amount and receipted in full. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Under protest. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to ask 
him aquestion? Is not this bill entirely delusive as to any remedy which 
it extends to this claimant? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I was coming to that. 

Mr. HARRISON, It seems to me he could have no possible relief 
under it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. None whatever. 

Mr. HARRISON. It simply holds out to him a delusive hope which 
might put him probably to some expense in presenting his claim to the 
Court of Claims. Certainly no court could hold that there was any ob- 
ligation on the part of the District authorities or the United States, and 
that being so it would be a mere trap that we set for him. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Itis no kindness to this poor, unfor- 
tunate man to pass this bill to enable him to bring an action, because 
after Ponang it he certainly can not sustain it. 

Mr. KRELL. I move the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HEIRS OF PETER GALLAGHER. 

The bill (H. R. 1698) for the relief of the heirs of Peter Gallagher 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for the pay- 
ment to the representatives or heirs of Peter Gallagher, deceased, of 
$6,128.82, in full satisfaction for corn furnished the military authori- 
ties of the United States at Forts Stockton and Davis, in Texas, in the 


year 1875. 
Mr. HARRISON. Is there a report? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is. 


Mr. COKE. I ask that the report be read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read the following report, submitted 
by Mr. GrorGr July 12, 1882: 

The Committee on Soona Ax whom was referred the bill (1. R. 1698) for the 
relief of the heirs of Peter Gallagher, bave had the same under consideration, and 


leave to report as follows: È 
mmittee have carefully considered this claim of Peter Gallagher, and 
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find that the coker AP AA MAONO D eargenty, pubs gala cemedeoeony renown 


made the 


nt year. They adopt sai 
the bill. 4 


report, and recommend the passage of 
he House reponi is as follows: 


large addition would be required. He then 
made a proposition in writing to supply the additional quantity at $2 per bushel 
for both corn and barley. This proposition was accepted by Colonel Holabird 
and forwarded to General Ord, with a recommendation of itsapproval. General 
Ord approved the same in the following words: 

“Approved. The contract will be increased to one-third additio: or such 
amount within one-third as may be required for troops passing through, which 
is a legitimate demand for the post, and is included under the contract.” 

* The forage was furnished, and billsfor payment presented, and vouchers were 
allowed for the excess at 2} and 2} cents per pound, instead of seper bushel, 
which was about 3} cents per pound, and the claimant waa paig b; e Govern- 
ment at 2} cents and 2} cents per pound instead of $2 per bushel, The difference 
pmoonton to $6,128.82. This amount the heirs of the claimant ask Congress to 
appropriate, 

“This claim has been presented and disallowed by the Third Auditor of the 
‘Treasury on the ground that the contractor was bound by his original contract 
to supply not only the amount stipulated, but ‘more or less,” as might be re- 
quired and that the second contract made with the commander of the de = 
ment, General Ord, and the quartermaster of the department, Colonel Holabird, 
was inoperative to change the first contract approved by General Sheridan, The 
Quartermaster-General also disapproves the claim, and so do most of the other 
officers who have been called upon toexpress officialopinions, We believe that 
the opinions of General Ord and Colonel Holabird are rather to be taken than 
the opinions of others, because they know all the circumstances; it was in their 
department, and they certainly acted for the best interests of the Government. 

The contractor, Gallagher, settled in the neighborhood of these forts and 
opened up farms, as Colonel Holabird informs us, justtosupply them, and tly 
reduced the price the Army had been paying for forage before. In making his 
bid at the first contract he was cvidently controlled by the amount of fo: 
stipulated for and which he knew he could supply from the neighborhood. He, 
aire , never thought how elastic the wo: “more or less” might be. He 

ooked at the amount required and the capacity of the neighborhood to furnish 
it, and bid accordingly. But when the extraordinary increase occasioned by the 
of the two cavalry regiments had to be met, the facts changed; he could 
no more supply them from the adjoining country. He had to go across the Rio 
Grande into Mexico, into the State of Chihuahua, and haul the corn two hundred 
miles and pay a duty on it at the custom-house. The conditions were wholly 
chan, „and General Ord and Colonel Holabird knew it, and hence agreed 
with him to supply the needed forage from Mexico at the enhanced price. 

“In reference to the obligation of the claimant to supply more or less than the 
stipulated amount, General Ord says: 

“The practice in this department has been, when the contract price was more 
than the price at which ont eran te supply might be needed for the United 
States, to go into open market and parner at lowest rate (see General asd Se 
recommendation on case of A. B. Adams), not giving the contractor, when 
could prone by them, the benefit of the words ‘ more or less,’ used in the contract, 
Therefore, I think it not just, when an additional supply is needed, and the price 
in market is higher than the contract price, to hold contractor to the words 
‘more or less;' in other words hold him to them when he would lose, and de- 
prive him of them when he would gain.’ 

* General Ord, in forwarding the papere to General Sheridan, says: 

“*On careful examination of the claim, I am of the opinion that Mr. Gallagher 
is clearly entitled, in equity, to payment for the grain furnished at the posts of 
Stockton and Davis for the Eighth and Ninth Cavalry, at the rate upon 
with Mr. Corbett (Gal! er’sagent), and that the difference between the amount 
urnished those regiments and the price per bushel agreed 


passing 
forage to meet the wants of the two exchanging 
the first contract. Your committee believe that the contract made by General 


pay to the representatives of Peter Gallagher the sum of $6,128.82; and re- 


port the bill to the House, and recommend that it do pass, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CATTLE DISEASES. 

The bill (H. R. 896) for the establishment of a bureau of animal in- 
dustry, to prevent the exportation of diseased cattle and the spread of 
infectious or contagious diseases among domestic animals, was announced 
as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MA- 
HONE]. who reported the bill, is not present; it is an important bill, and 
I think ithad better go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

DANIEL G. GEORGE. 

The bill (H. R. 1011) granting an increase of ion to Daniel G. 
George was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is acontested case, and we hardly have time 
for it in the morning hour. Let it be over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


3 DANIEL CARROLL’S ESTATE. 
The bill (H. R. 6405) to authorize the Court of Claims of the United 
States to ascertain the amount of damages sustained by Ann C. Carroll 


and Maria C. Fitzhugh, executrices of the estate of the late Daniel Car- 

roll, deceased, by the regrading of the streets around square No. 736 in 

the city of Washington, was announced as next in order on the Calendar. 

ines ARRISON. Isee the Senator who reported that bill is not in 
is seat. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to know if the Calendaris correct in 
saying that that bill was reported from the Committee on Finance. It 
is so marked on the Calendar, and I ask the Senator from Vermont if 
that is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a mistake. The bill was re- 
ported by the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is marked on the Calendar as from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and I wanted to know if that committee had as- 
sumed jurisdiction of that class of cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 'The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], who made the report, is upon the Committee on Finance and 
also upon the Committee on the District of Columbia. The bill was 

ried from the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Calendar statement is a misprint. It 
should be ‘‘ from the Committee on the District of Columbia.” . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has ascertained the fact, 
and has so stated. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator who reported the bill is not present. 

oe HARRISON. And I suggested that it be passed over in his 
absence. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let it be passed over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That course will be pursued. 

TERRITORIAL JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 

The bill (H. R. 3506) amending sections 1926 and1927 of the Revised 
Statutes so as to extend the limits of the jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace in the Territories of Washington, Idaho, and Montana was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
SAUNDERS], who reported the bill, is not here. 
saa HARRISON. Ido not think there will be any objection to that 

ill. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill. It proposes to amend sections 1926 and 1927 of the Revised Statutes 
by striking out the word ‘“‘ Washington ” and the words ‘‘Idaho, Mon- 
tana,’’ where they occur in section 1926, and i ing those words im- 
peel after the word ‘‘Colorado,’? where the same occurs in section 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is a very slovenly way to amend a statute. 
I think it should be: ‘‘so that the section shall read as follows.’ I 
hope the bill will be recommitted to the committee with instructions 
to report it in that form. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is perhaps a better method to reproduce the 
section as amended, but I think if the Secretary will turn to the section 
which is amended and read it the Senator from Rhode Island will see 
that this makes it perfectly intelligible and plain. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But it requires an examination of two acts in or- 
der to see what the law is. Itseems to me that when a law is amended 
it should be plain, and the section amended should be repeated as 
amended so that we can understand what it is. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. GARLAND] to this bill, reported from the Committee on Territo- 
ries. I think he will recollect it. The bill was reported by the chair- 
man of the committee, I think by the unanimous direction of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VEST. The bill comes from the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. HARRISON. My recollection is that it was unanimously agreed 
to in committee. It is simply extending jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace in the Territories named somewhat beyond the present limits. 

Mr. GARLAND. The bill ought to be put in another shape, as sug- 

by the Senator from e Island; but as it involves only the 
addition of a few names to an existing law, it does not make much dif- 
ference; but I think the title ought to be amended, so as to indicate 
what is in the body of the bill. I will state to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that his objection is co; but inasmuch as this was simply 
adding a name or two to the jurisdiction given in a certain section it 
was thought proper to let it go as it passed the House. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If so a lawyer as the Senator from Arkansas 
thinks that is the proper way to amend the law, I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

Mr. GARLAND. Ido notthinkitis the proper way, because I have 
made the same objection myself as the Senator from Rhode Island; but 
as this bill came from the House in that shape, and only related to 
some few Territories where names are proposed to be inserted in a cer- 
tain section, we did not think it worth while to interfere with it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAMUEL CHASE BARNEY. ; 

The next House bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 660) for the 
relief of Samuel Chase Barney. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is exercising a very great power by Congress, 
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to appoint a man to an office without the exercise of any discretion or | I gave notice the other morning, be taken up and passed. 


power on the part of the Chief Executive, in whom by the Constitu- 
tion the power of appointment is vested. I should like to have some 
explanation of that bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. ‘The Senator who reported the bill isnot now in the 
Chamber, and I think it had better go over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

EXTRA PAY TO CAPITOL POLICE. ‘ 

The next business on the Calendar was the joint resolution (H. Res. 
281) to pay the Capitol police one month’s extra pay. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That had better be passed over. The Senator 


who reported it is not present. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed over. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN ALABAMA. 


The bill (H. R. 4757) to exclude the public lands in Alabama from 
the operation of the laws relating to mineral lands was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WINDOM. I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama whether 
this is not a case that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] 
desired to be heard-upon ? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Connecticut at one time expressed 
a desire to be heard upon this bill; I donot know whether he does now 
or not. 

Mr. WINDOM. I know he did at one time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama, as it is 
only five minutes to 2 o’clock, whether it would not be better to allow 
the bill to go over without prejudice ifthe Senator from Connecticut 
really desires to be heard upon it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let it stand as the unfinished business for to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will be first in order to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be one of the numbers to be 
called to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Ido not know anything about the bill myself. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill consent to that arrangement, this rule being 
in operation to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Connecticut is in his seat now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I desired to consult the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office on this matter, who, I understand, was opposed to this 
bill. Perhaps the Senator from Alabama can tell me oe that is. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think not. We have a recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and that was after full conference between him 
and the Commissioner, 

Mr. HAWLEY. [I told the Senator from Alabama that I would offer 
ne factious resistance to the bill and would not take technical advan- 
tages by way of objecting to its consideration because I did that once, if 
not twice. I believe the bill to be wrong in principle. I believe it to 
be a serious departure from the land policy which has commanded the 
approbation of the country and has been one of the boasts of our leg- 
islation. I find not supported by the Committee on Public 
Lands. I find’ the of the Interior me. I know the 
United States attorney in isagainst this bill. I was told the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office was against it. I wenttothe 
Interior ent but could not wait longer than to consult the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, i at the first convenient moment to see 
the Commissioner of the aor Land Office. 

While I find preaun pported by anybody who takes any interest 
in it whatever, I eve it to be 


in principle and an unwise re- 
versal of the established and honored policy with regard to public lands. 
If the orp desire to consider it, I can a ant myself with ans 
against ut I am not now fully prepared with an argument that I 
eats aaa ee the bill—only partially prepared. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think I am aa well prepared to defend this billas 
any measure I have advocated in the Senate. I prefer a little oppor- 
tunity to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It had better go over, then, as there 
are only two or three minutes of the time left and another case that is 
not objected to may be called up. ‘The bill will go over and can be 
called up to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like very much if the Senate would allow 
this bill to be considered by unanimous consent as the unfinished busi- 
ness for the m hour to-morrow. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will be, as it is now really 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro But some other case that has been 
passed over may be taken up first. ‘The Chair will call up this bill to- 
PARTO TEON or APERO SORS person who has a case pre- 
ceding i 

FORT SMITH MILITARY RESERVATION. 
the hour of 2 o’clock, and the 
to remain the unfinished busi- 
into executive session to consider im- 


Mr. COCKRELL. It is now near] 
Senator from Alabama, desires this bi 
ness, as at 2 o’clock we are to go 
portant matters; and I would ask for the Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from Texas that a little bill reported by me, and of which 


Tt willonly 
take a minute. It is a matter of great public necessity for the great 
Southwest. It is Senate bill No. 2239. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2239) granting right of way for rail- 
road p and telegraph line through the lands of the United States 
included in the Fort Smith military reservation at Fort Smith, m the 
State of Arkansas. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. WINDOM. Inpursuance of an arrangement heretofore made, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After 3 hours and 20 minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were re-opened, and (at 5 o0’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m. xs the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, January 12, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m, Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. 
F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH, I was not in my place yesterday when the 
committees were called, and I ask unanimous consent'now to make two 
reports from the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

There was no objection. 


PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH, from the Committee on Pacific 
reported, as a substitute for H. R. 6316, a bill (H. R. 7242) to author- 
ize the Southern Pacific Railroad Company and other railroad companies 
to unite and consolidate so as to form a continuous line of railroad be- 
tween the tidal waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar, "and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. T BUTTERWORTH also, from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
reported, as a substitute for H. R. 6397, a bill (H. R. 7243) to compel 
the payment by the Kansas Pacific Railway Company of the cost of sur- 
veying, selecting, and conveying certain lands granted to it, and to create 
a sinking fund for the Kansas Pacific, Sioux City and Pacific, and Cen- 
tral Branch Union Pacific Railroad Companies, and for other p R 
which was read a first and second time,referred to the House Saladas. 
and ordered to be printed. 

ADDITIONAL ENROLLING CLERKS. 


Mr. MARTIN, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 
lution; which a TAA considered, and adopted: 


That the Clerk of the House be, and 
not the 


Mr. MARTIN nedeg to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table . 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

GENERAL MONTGOMERY C. MEIGS. 


Mr. McCOOK. I usk unanimous consent to take from the Speaker*s 
table and have put upon its passage the bill (S. 1117) authorizing ro 
President to place Brigadier and Brevet Major-General Mon apa agaa- ad 
Meigs on the retired-list with the pay and emoluments 
general on the retired-list. 
est PAKER Is there objection to the present consideration of 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection to this if you include with it 
the Fitz-John Porter bill. 

two bills at once. 


The SPEAKER. The House can not pass 
Mr. SPRINGER. But we can take up the other bill immediately 


afterward. 

Mr. MILLS. I object to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McCOOK. If the gentleman from Texas will withhold his 
objection I can satisfy him in one minute that that bill should be 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I think so too. 

Eas? MILLS. I will hear the gentleman, reserving the right to 
object. 

Mr. McCOOK. The Forty-sixth Congress retired'General ‘Ord, who 
was a brigadier-general, with the rank and pay of major-general. "That 
was doneunanimously. No objection was made to the bill either in the 
Military Committee or in the House when it came up for consideration. 

General Meigs has been in the Army for fifty years. For over twenty 
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years he was Quartermaster-General of the United States Army. And 
I will appeal to any man on this floor who has followed his career dur- 
ing that whole time and feel confident he will sustain me when I say 
no more faithful, honest, and intelligent officer was ever in the United 
States Army. Hundreds of millions of dollars passed through the 
Quartermaster’s Department under his charge, and there never has been 
a suggestion against his integrity or the administration of the affairs 
of his office. 

General Meigs is now retixed with the pay of brigadier-general. For 
seventeen years he held the brevet rank of major-general, exercising 
the duties of that rank, and it Seems to me only fair to put his case on 
all-fours with that of General Ord. For that reason I have asked that the 
House take up and this bill, as it has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise to, make a privileged report. 

Mr. ROBESON. I call for the regular order; but that, of course, will 
not operate against a privileged question. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HOBLITZELL] 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table for present 
consideration a Senate bill. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I insist on the regular order. 


WITNESSES IN STAR-ROUTE PROSECUTIONS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HUMPHREY ] 
is recognized to make a privileged report. That gentleman reports back 
from the Committee on the Judiciary a Senate bill which was referred 
to that committee with the right to report at any time. The report is 
now in order. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2290) to increase the fees of halonen in the United States courts in 


Be tt enacted, d&c., That all persons reader west of the Mississippi River, ex- 


cepting those who are by law entitled to a higher compensation, who have Been 

or may hereafter be in attendance at W: m, District of Columbia, under 
subpæna or under direction of the Department of Justice as witnesses in ay Sai 

the courts of such District, in any of the cases known as star-route 

shall be entitled to receive a total per diem of $2.50 per day, and mileage ro) 

actual travel only to and from their place of residence, by the usual route of 

travel, at the rate of 7 cents per mile, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. This is a unanimous report, and I ask for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iask that the report may be read, reserving the 
right to object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a unanimous report from the Judiciary 
Committee, the object being to help these men who have been subpe:- 
naed on the part of the Government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is before the House for consideration. It 
was referred by unanimous consent to the Committee on the Judiciary 
with leave to report at any time, the object being to enable the com- 
mittee to bring the bill back before the House for consideration. 

4Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that the gentleman having charge of this 
bill will inform the House what is the present law in regard to the mile- 
age and per diem of witnesses. It is very remarkablethat just now these 
witnesses that are here, none of whom belong to the class to which the 
gentleman has referred, should ask for a change of thelaw. I hope the 
gentleman will state what the law now is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will state that the present law authorizes a 
mileage of but 6 cents per mile. This bill ies only to witnesses 
who come from beyond the Mississippi River.. It proposes to give them 
7 cents and $2.50 per diem. 

I will state that the witnesses here on the part of the Government 
and some of them while 


had not the funds to pay for more. now that they are here they 
ean not get away for the com which is allowed them. Some 
of them are pa; $3 a day for board. One of the witnesses says that 


he has come here at a loss of $500. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ales gat! acetate wire eerie Somber f 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. He says he dees not ask it himself 
but for these other poor fellows who have not the means of their own. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does my friend mean to say that 6 cents a mile is 
POA ample ioan Aer Weavelling SEAS TASG this city and 

est? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Aman can notcomehere from beyond the Missis- 
sippi River and return to his home for the tra expensesnow allowed 
him, unless he travels with less conveniences the gentleman or 
myself would want to travel with. I will any that it costs 7 cents a 
mile to travel on the Pacific Railroad, and a man can not get a meal 
beyond Omaha short of a dollar. 


Mr. HOLMAN. ‘There are witnesses here from Saint Louis. Now, 


does the gentleman think that witnesses from Saint Louis and other 
points hard tea a pO River should receive this additional 
compensation ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill makes provision in regard to witnesses 
west of the Mississippi River. 


Mr. HOLMAN. 
Mr. REED. 


That would affect witnesses from Saint Lonis. 
I hope the two gentlemen who neem to be engaged in 
conversation on the other side of the Hall will retire to the cloak-room 
so as not to interrupt the proceedings of the House. [Laughter.] 


Mr, HUMPHREY (returning to his seat). 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We can not hear what the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HOLMAN] is saying. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken. The gentleman 
from Indiana will suspend until gentlemen in the aisles have finished 
their conversation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I call the previous question on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thought the gentleman from Indiana had 
yielded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is waiting until gentlemen have finished 
their conversation, so that business can be ed with. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I think they have about got through now. 


[ Laughter. ] 
The gentleman from Indiana will proceed. 


I rise to a question of 


The SPEAKER. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me very clear that this bill should 
either be recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary, or amended 
so as to apply only to that portion of the country west of Omaha. It 
now applies to all persons coming to the capital from any point west of 
the Mississippi River. A witness coming here from Saint Louis is to 
receive this increased compensation for traveling , when we are 
all well aware that three or four cents per mile would be a very ample 
allowance for that p 

If my friend will make the motion that this bill be so amended as to 
apply only to persons coming from the far West and traveling on the 
expensive routes to which he has referred, for instance, from points 
west of Omaha, I should be inclined to acquiesce in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. ‘These witnesses are west of Omaha. 

Mr. HOLMAN. -I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If in order I move the previous question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And I desire also to move instructions to the com- 
mittee to report the bill back so amended as to apply solely to witnesses 
coming to this capital from points west of the city of Omaha. 

Mr. REED. I desire to say simply that this bill is reported unani- 
mously from the Committee on the Judiciary, who have thoroughly 
considered the subject, and it seems hardly necessary to recommit it to 


The gentleman from Indiana moves to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary with instructions to soamend 
it as to apply to witnesses coming to the capital from points west of 
Omaha. 


ante — to recommit was not agreed to, upon a division—ayes 
noes 56. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I now move the previous question on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The question was on the passage of the bill. 

et, question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 76, 
noes 
So (no further count being called for) the bill was passed. 
Mr. HUMPHREY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
eal xa and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 

e e. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

UNLAWFUL OCCUPATION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. RICE, of armsa from the Committee on the Public Lani 
i Bae agery consent, reported, as a substitute for H. R. 3560, a 
( R. 7244) to prevent the unlawful occupation of the lands; 
which was read a first and second time, placed on the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


LAND-GRANT-RAILWAY TELEGRAPH LINES. 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
etn È reported back with a favorable recommendation the following 
resolution: 


the Secretary of the Interior be requested to inform the House 


whether he Conero or ee 

bonds or lands have complied the laws of Congress respecting the 

tion, n, and main of their own oh Hina RA the cae of the 

Government and the and if not what com have failed to do so. 
inform House what contracts, if any, between any of the 

Fosse anduiak doi yaaa m ay apt 

company ma; ease or or property, 

So fer anit to the ission of commercial for the Govern- 

ment and the public, 

The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. BINGHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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REDUCTION OF DUTY ON SUGAR. 
Mr. JOYCE, by unanimous consent, presented a petition of 3,378 citi- 
zens of Vermont, praying for the reduction of the duty on sugar; which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. PAGE. I move that the morning hour for the call of commit- 
tees be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 
AMERICAN SHIPPING. 
Mr. PAGE. Inow call up the unfinished business coming over from 
yesterd 


ay. 

Mr. WHITE. I call for the regular order. This being Friday, pri- 
vate bills should be considered. They are more important than the 
shipping bill in the shape it is now. 

Mr. PAGE. I understand that the shipping bill, being a continuing 
order, supersedes the consideration of the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The shipping bill is the special order from day to 
day until di of, having been made so by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHITE. I object. / 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the regular order is the further 
consideration of the unfinished business, the bill (H. R. 7061) to remove 
certain burdens on the American merchant marine, to encourage the 
American foreign carrying trade, and to amend the laws relating to the 
shipment and discharge of seamen. 

Mr. KNOTT. I desire to offer an amendment to the pending sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. PAGE. Are further amendments in order at this time ? 

The SPEAKER. At the close of the session last evening the House 
had voted upon and adopted anamendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York TMr. Cox] to the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the eighteenth section offered by the gentleman from California. The 
Chair thinks it is now in order to offer a further amendment to that sub- 
stitute; and this, as the Chair understood, was the proposition of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr]. The amendment will be 
read 


Mr. WHITE. I rise toa question of order. Do I understand the 
Speaker to decide that the shipping bill is now before the House as 


unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. The House is proceeding to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. WHITE. And the unfinished business takes precedence over 
other business ? 


The SPEAKER. Not always; but itdoesin thiscase. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows : 


Strike out the following words: 

“When any American vessel shall be constructed, equi „repaired, refitted 
or supplied with ship’s stores for the foreign trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific ports of the United States, in whole or in part of 
materials of the production of the United States, the owner or owners of such 
‘vessel shall be entitled to receive and collect from the United Statesa drawback 
or sum equal in amount to the duty which would have been collected upon im- 
ported materials of like description and of equal quality with the American ma- 
terials used in the construction, bay Taree e es, boilers, attachments, and 
other appurtenances of such vessel, including the repairs, outfit, and supplies: 
Provided, That in ascertaining sueh drawback the duties shall be computed on 
iron and steel advanced in manufacture not beyond the point of plates, angles, 
bars, and rods: also, That such drawback on any article not exceed 
the difference between the market price of such article in the collection district 
in which the vessel shall be built, repaired, refitted, or supplied, and the market 
price of a similar article in the city of Glasgow or theriver Clyde, and shall not 
exceed $10 per ton admeasurement in the case of the original construction of any 
sailing vessel, and $25 per ton in the case of orinal construction of any vessel 
propelled in whole pice’ paxe by steam; and in aggregate the draw or 
sam paid under this on shall not in any one year exceed the amount of ton- 
nage tax collected in such year: And further, That this section shall 
apply only to vessels commenced after the passage of thisact.” 


Mr. PAGE. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. AsI understand, the 
proposition now made by the gentleman from Kentucky is to strike out 
the substitute. 

Mr. KNOTT. My motion is to amend the original text of the sub- 
stitute so as to strike out the subsidy clause. 

Mr. PAGE. If I understood the reading of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, it was to strike out the substitute 
offered by myself, to which two amendments have been adopted by the 
House. If the substitute is stricken out it carries with it, as I under- 
stand, the amendments which have been adopted. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Isuggestto my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] 
that in view of the purpose which I presume he desires to accomplish, 
he should not include in this proposition to strike ont the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THompson] and accepted 
by the committee. 


Mr. ROBESON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBESON. If the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky 
to strike out the original substitute should prevail does it carry with 
it the provisions which have been added to that substitute by votes of 
the House? As I understand the question, a substitute for the eight- 
eenth section—the drawback section—was offered by the gentleman 


from California [Mr. PAGE], embracing certain conditions and limita- 
tions. This drawback provision has been amended by adding a pro- 
vision for free ships and free materials. Now, the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky is to strike out the drawback, leaving the free 
ships and free materials standingalone. I wish to know whether strik- 
ing out the original substitute carries with it the amendments? 


Mr. KNOTT. Manifestly it does not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to decide. In the opinion of 
the Chair it does not. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then I understand, the Chair to say thatif this mo- 
tion striking out the original substitute be agreed to the drawback pro- 
vision is gone, and the free ships and free materials stand alone. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair has nothing to do with the terms of the 
amendment. The question is one of parliamentary law. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is all I wanted to understand. 

Mr. PAGE. I again rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is it possible 
under the rules of order to amend the substitute, and then, before the 
substitute as amended has been adopted, to strike out the substitute, 
leaving the amendments standing? The proposition, as I understand, 
is to strike out the whole substitute. 

The SPEAKER. This motion is only a means of amending the pend- 
ing substitute as amended. 

Mr. PAGE. How can you amend the substitute by striking it out 
without interfering with the amendments which have been adopted as 
a part of the substitute? 

The SPEAKER. TheChair holds thatit is in order tomove to strike 
out any portion of the substitute as amended. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Idesire to know whether this amendment is sub- 
ject to debate. 

Mr. REED. All debate has been closed. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Is the previous question operating on this amend- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. MILLS. But is it open to debate? 

The SPEAKER. It is not,as by unanimous consent all further de- 
bate is closed. 

Mr. PAGE. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 98, 
nays 131, not voting 65; as follows: 


YEAS—83. 
Aiken, Converse, Hatch, Phister, 
Anderson, Cook Herbert, 
Armfield Cox, SamuelS. Hewitt, G. W 
Atkins, Cox, William R. Hoblitzell Rice, Theron M. 
Barbour, Covington, olman, yan, 
ch, Cravens, ouse, Simonton, 
Belmont, Culberson, Jones, Geo. W., Singleton, Jas. W. 
Beltzhoover, Curtin <lotz, Singleton, Otho R. 
Berry, Davis, LowndesII. Knott, Sparks, 
Blackburn, Deuster, Lat 4 Bpringer, 
Bland, Dibrell, Leedom, Stockslager, 
Blount, Dowd, Le Fevre, Townshend, R. W. 
Breage, in 3 Manning, Tucker, 
Bu g Dunn, Martin, Turner, Henry G. 
Buck, Ermentrout Matson, Turner, 
Cabell, McCook, Vance, 
Caldwell, Forney, McKenzie. Warner, 
Cannon, Frost, MeMillin, Wellborn, 
Carlisle, Garrison, Mil Whitthorne, 
Chapman, Geddes, Moi m, Willis, 
yY, Gunter, Moulton, 
k, Hammond, N. J. Muldrow, 
Clements, Haseltine, er, 
bb, Haskell, Phelps, 
NAYS—131, 
Aldrich, Gibson, Mackey, Rosecrans, 
Bayne. Gro McKinley, Boowille, 
K u! n 
Bingham, Guen x cLane, Robt. M. Shal 4 
Bisbee, Hall, McLean, Jas.H. Shelley, 
Bliss, Hammond, John les, 
Bowman, Hardenbergh, k Skinner, 
Brewer, Hardy, Money, Smalls, 
B: Harmer, Moore, Smith, A. Herr 
er, Harris, Benj. W. Morey, Smith, Dietrich 0, 
Burrows, Julius C. Hazelton, orse, Speer, 
B O; Heilman, Mosgrove, Spooner, 
Cam He; 4 Murch, Stone, 
Cam: 1, H Neal, Strait, 
Candler, Hitt, Nolan, Taylor, 
Carpenter, Horr, oi Thomas, 
Caswell, Hubbs, O'Neill, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Chace, Humphrey, Townsend, Amos 
or Jacobs, Parker, ‘Tyler, 
Cullen, Jadwin Is Upd: A 
tts, Jones, Phineas Payson, Van i 
Davis, George R. Jorgensen, Peelle, Van Horn. 
Dawes, Joyce, Peirce, Wadsworth, 
Deering, Kasson, Pettibone, Wait 
De Motte, Kelley, Prescott, Ward, 
Dezendorf, Ketcham, Ranney, Watson, 
Dingley, King, Ray, Webber, 
Erret Tadd, a fiia 
L 8 Rice, Wm. W. Williams, Chas. G, 
Farwell, Sewell S. Lewis, Rich, Wilso q 
wer, Lindsey, techie, % 
Ford, Lord Robeson, Wood, Waller A. 
rge, Lynch, Robinson, Geo, D, 
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Atherton, Fisher, Oates, Steele, Aldrich, Ellis, Ladd, Rosecrans, 
Belford, Fulkerson, Pacheco j Barr, Errett, Lewis, Russell, 
Black Harris, Henry S. Pound, Thompson, P. B. Belford, Farwell, Sewell S. Lindsey, Shallenberger, 
Blanchard, Henderson, ; Upson, Bingham George, rd, Sherwin, 
Browne, Herndon, Rice, John B. Urner, Bisbee, [6 Ik, Mackey, Skinner, 
Brumm, Hewitt, Abram S. Richardson, D. P. Valentine. Bliss, Grout, McCoid, Smalls, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hi è Richardson, J.S. Van Voorhis, Bowman, Guenther, McCook, Smith, A, Herr 
Calkins, Hoge, Robertson, Walker, Brewer, all, McKinley, Smith, Dietrich 0. 
Cassidy, Hooker, Robinson, Jas. S. Washburn, Briggs, Hammond, John McLean, Jas. H. Speer, 
Colerick, Houk, Robinson, Wm, E. White, Brumm, Harmer, Miles, Spooner, 
Cornell, Hubbell, Ross, il Thomas | Buck, Harris, Benj. W. Miller, Stone, 
Crowley, Hutchins, Scales, Wise, Mo R Burrows, Julius C. Haskell, Moore, Strait, 
Darrali, Jones, James K, Seranton, ood, Benjamin Butterworth, Hazelton, Morse, Taylor, 
Davidson, Kenna, Shackelford, Young. Camp, Heilman, Norcross, Thomas, 
Dunnell, Marsh, Shultz, Campbell, Hepburn, O'Neil, Thompson, Wm. G 
Dwight, Mason, Smith, J. Hyatt Candler, Hewitt, G. W. Page, Townsend, Amos 
Farwell, Chas. B. McClure, Spaulding, Cannon, n, Payson, mene 
3 ter, Hitt, e, pà 4 

So the amendment was rejected. Nhe Caswell, Horr, Peirce, Van Aernam, 

During the roll-call the following pairs were announced from the | Chace, Hubbs Pettibone, Van Horn 
Clerk’s desk: ‘ : Crapo, Humphrey, Prescott, Wadsworth, 

Mr, CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. goa Taon BaN Ward, 

Mr. SPAULDING with Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Davis, George R. Jones, Phineas Reed, i Watson, 

Mr. VALENTINE with Mr. DAVIDSON. Done Jorgenson, Tey Wm. W Webber, 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South | De Moue, Kelley, Ritchie, Williams, Chas, @. 
Carolina. Dezendorf, Ke A Robeson, Willits, 

Mr. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. Dingley, Lacey, Robinson, Geo. D. Wood, Walter A. 

Mr. DUNNELL with Mr. HARRIS of New Jersey. NOT VOTING—79. 

Mr. HENDERSON with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. k Herndon, Money, Shackelford, 

Mr. URNER with Mr. MCLANE of Maryland. Blackburn, Hewitt Abram S, Morey, aera ae 

Mr. Mason with Mr. KENNA. ickner, iscoc! > „J. Hya 

Mr. DARRALL with Mr. TALBOTT. Se i oben, Taan cranking, 

Mr. WASHBURN with Mr. REAGAN. earocerig Hooker; es Talbott, ae 

Mr. Hovuk with Mr. Ross, erick, ouk, Thompson, 

Mr. FISHER with Mr. ROSECRANS. Prakan pa esl Paier Sorin $ 

Mr. SMITH, of New York, with Mr. HUTCHINS. Darrell; Jones, James K. Reagan p Ymer e 

Mr. Hiscock with Mr. HEwTTT of New York. VERSO, Kasson, welds 3 eo 

Mr. Pound with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. Dwight eens, aE RS 

Mr. MARSH with Mr. HOGE. Farwell, Chas. B. Is ovie Bobérton; is paheairD, 

Mr. OATES with Mr. Upson. er, nch, n, Jas, te, 

Mr. DWIGHT with Mr. WALKER. aran, Martin, N T Wise Morgan it 

Mr. BELFORD with Mr. HOBLITZELL. ibson, 1 Mason, Scal Wood, Benjam: 

Mr. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. SCALES. Harris, Henry ne dee r PA 

Mr. CALKINS with Mr. SHACKELFORD. Henderson eae ROE ec mateo 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. THOMPSON of Kentucky. So the amendment was not agreed to. 


Mr. PAGE. I move by unanimous consent the reading of the names 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. KNOTT. I object. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to add to the substitute the following: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

It being the object of this bill to increase the wages of American labor, as well 
as to encourage the wth of American shipping, no rebate or drawback shall 
be paid to any ship-builder or ship-owner until he shall file with the Secretary of 
the Treasury the proof that he has paid to each of peters. git My 20 per cent. ad- 
vance on the wages he paid for like services for the month of December, 1882. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. THOMPSON. 

The SPEAKER. The rule requires pairs to be filed in writing. 

Mr. MILLS. I demand the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 40. 

The SPEAKER. Not a sufficient number. 

Mr. KNOTT. ‘Tellers on the yeas and nays. i, 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MILLS and Mr. PAGE were appeinted. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported ayes 41. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered (more than one- having voted 
in the affirmative). 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 94, 
nays 116, not voting 79; as follows: 


YEAS—94. 
Aiken, Cobb, Hardenbergh, Phelps, 
Anderson. Converse, Emade Ran 
Armfield, Cook, Haseltine, 
Atherton, Covin; i Hatch, Rice, M, 
Atkins, Cox, uel S, Herbert, 
Barbour, Cox, William R. olman, 8! $ 
Bayne, Cravens, use, imonton, 

ĝ Culberson, Jones, George W. Singleton, J. W. 
Belmont, rtin. otz, ingleton, Otho R. 
Beltzhoover, Davis, Lowndes H. Knott, ks, 

Berry Latham, S t, 
Blanchard, Dibrell, Leedom, 
Bland, Dowd, Manning, ‘Townshend, R. W. 
Blount, Dugro, 7 Turner, Henry 
Bragg, Dunn, McKenzie, 7 
Browne, Ermentrout, MeMillin, Vance, 
Buchanan, Evins, Mil arner, 
Cabell, Ford, Mo g Wellborn, 
Caldwell, Forney, Hetin da < 
Carlisle, Frost, Moulton, Willis, 
ponent Garrison, Muldrow, Wise G D 

lardy, Geddes, e 
Clark, Gunter, u s ioy 
Clements, Hammond, N, J. Nolan, 

XIV —72 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. NEAL with Mr. PHISTER. 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. THOMPSON of Kentucky. 

On motion of Mr. PAGE, by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
names was dispensed with. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. I now move the previous question upon the substitute 
to the eighteenth section as amended. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to inquire whether in case the previous 
question is ordered, and in case this substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from California should be adopted in place of the eighteenth sec- 
tion, it would then be in order to move to strike out the eighteenth 
section as it stands amended ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would not be in order tomake 
that motion. x 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the previous question was not ordered would 
it be in order? 

The SPEAKER. It would not be in order if the previous question 
is not ordered, if the substitute is adopted. If the previous question is 
ordered, only the motion now, pending would be inorder. If the sub- 
stitute was not adopted the motion might be made to strike out the 
eighteenth section, as the previous question would have very little to 
do with the matter in that event. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I understand, then, the adoption of the sub- 
stitute would preclude the other motion. 

Mr. HO. . Let me suggest that the motion be considered as 
pending, by unanimous consent—and I hope the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will not oppose it—to strike out the original text of the eight- 
eenth section in case the substitute is rejected, and let the previous 
question be ordered with that understanding. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will repeat that the previous question 
would have very little to do with it, whether pending or not, if the sub- 
stitute were adopted and the original text stricken out. The point is 
whether the motion to strike out the adopted substitute would be in 
order. The Chair thinks not, under the rule, whether the previous 
question is pending or not. 

Mr. HO. . Butif the substitute is not adopted? 

The SPEAKER. Then the motion to strike out the eighteenth sec- 
tion would be in order if the previous question is not operating. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. If, then, the gentleman from California confines 
his motion to the pending substitute and amendments to it, so that it 
would not interfere with the motion to strike out the original section, 
there is no objection. Or I suppose that unanimous consent could be 
given even after the previous question is ordered that that motion 
might be regarded as pending. 

Mr. PAGE. My motion is for the previous question upon the sub- 
stitute and the amendments thereto. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is all right, then. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me ask another question. Did not the gen- 
tleman from Illinois enter a motion to strike out the eighteenth sec- 
tion? I refer to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. TOWNSHEND. 

The SPEAKER. He did not. The gentleman gave notice of his 
intention to make the motion, when in order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would it be in order now to make that motion? 

The SPEAKER. Itis not now in order. 

Mr. PAGE. You have not the floor to make the motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam addressing my inquiry to the Chair. 

Mr. PAGE. And I am giving you the information. [Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not think that there need be any 
difficulty or confusion about this matter. If the previous question is 
ordered upon the pending substitute as amended only, that is the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from California, as amended, to the eighteenth 
section, a motion may be made to strike out the section in case the 
motion to strike out and insert the substitute shall fail. Thatisas far 
as the Chair desires to make a ruling at present and does not feel called 
upon to go beyond that. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. And if the motion to strike out 
and insert prevails, that is, if the substitute is adopted, it would not 
be in order at any time to make the motion to strike out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it necessary to rule fur- 
ther upon the question at this time. 

Mr. AND N. Permit me again, Mr. Speaker. Would it not 
be in order to amend the motion of the gentleman from California, which 
is to make the previous question applicable to both the substitute and 
the section? Would it be in order to make it applicable to the substi- 
tute only? 

Mr. PAGE. You have not the floor to make any motion. My mo- 
tion is for the previous question on the proposed substitute asamended. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that this subject is wholly under 
the control of the gentleman from California. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia demands the previous question upon the substitute, as amended, 
to section 18. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from California, which is to strike out the entire section 18, as 
it appears in the original bill of the committee, and to insert in lieu 
thereof a substitute as amended by the House. 

Mr. PAGE. Let the substitute as amended be read. 

The SPEAKER. It may be read for the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of section 18 of the original bill insert: 

“ SEC, 18. When any American vessel shall be constructed, equip, a 
refitted, or supplied with ship’s stores for the fo. trade, incl: the trade 
between the Atlantic and ports of the U; States, in whole or in part, 
of materials of the uction of the United States, the owner or owners of such 
vessel shall be entitled to receive and collect from the United States a draw- 
back or sum equal in amount to the duty which would have been collected on 


imported materials of like description and of equal sax org Beko the American 
materials used in the co on, equipment, e es, ers, attachments, 
and other tg hapeaza of v 

Provided, That in ascertaining such 

and steel advanced in manufacture not beyond the point ba plates, angles, bars, 


|, repaired. 


sel propelled jin whole or in part ae steam; and, in theaggregate, the drawback 


tonna; 
vided 


full 


re- 
Paired, refitted, or supplied after the of this act. , 
‘That from and after the Ist day of April, 1883, any citizen or citizens ofthe United 


States may purchase the whole of any steam or sail vessel constructed mainly of 
steel or iron, no matter where said vessel may have been built, whether within the 
United States or in a foreign country, or whether said vessel may have been 


istered free of duty as to the hull, popas; outfit, and equipment (in- 
papah naini, An renas e 38 bead Atag ogni he 
of the United States to whom 


however, 

ardo be employed in the foreign je exclusively, and not in the coast- 

wise trade, excepting between ports on the Atlantic and ports on the Pacific ocean: 
ie er wood, steel, or iron, 


canvas for sails, whether 


the United States after the Ist day of April, 1883, for the foreign trade, including 
the trade between Atlantic and ific ports, may be imported in bond under 
such ns as the Secretary of the ‘Freasury may prescribe ; and upon proof 
that such materials have been used for such purpose, no duties shall be collected 
or paid thereon.” 
_ The SPEAKER. The question is on striking out the original sec- 

tion and inserting as a substitute the words just read. 

Mr. MOULTON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 44 voting therefor. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
135, nays 85, not voting 69; as follows: 


YEAS—135. 

Aiken, Cox, William R. Hoge, Peelle, 
Aldrich, . Holman, Pettibone, 
Anderson, Cravens, House, Phel 
Armfield, Culberson, Hubbs, daii, 
Atherton, Cullen, Jones, Geo, W, 

tkins, Cutts, n, Rice, Theron M. 
Beach, Davis, Lowndes H. King, Rice, Wm. W. 
Belmont, De Motte, Klotz, Scoville, 
Beltzhoover, s Knott, Shelley, 
Berry, Dibrell, Lacey, Sherwin, 
a Dome Ladd, ra wrote = 

iss, > , ngleton, Jas, W. 
Bowman, Dunn, Leedom, Jeton, Otho R. 

X Ellis, Le Fevre, Smith, k 
Browne, Evins, Manning, Sparks, 

Farwell, SewellS. Martin, Springer, 

Buckner, Flower, Matson, St r, 
Cabell, Forney, MeCoid, Stone, 
Caldwell, Frost, McCook. Strait, 
Calkins, n, McK ie, Thompson, P. B. 
Candler, Geddes, McLane, Robt. M. Thompson, Wm. G. 
Cannon, Gibson, McMillin, Townshend, R. W. 
Carlisle, Guenther, Mills, Tucker, 
Cassidy, Gunter, Money, Turner, Henry G. 
Caswell, Hammond, N. J. Morrison, Turner, 4 
Chapman, Harden 3 Morse, Upson, 
Clardy, zay Moulton, Vance, 

x Hase! tine, Muldrow, Wadsworth, 
Clements, Hatch, Mutchler, Warner, 
Cobb, Hazelton, Nolan, Wellborn, 
Converse, H x Whitthorne, 
Covington Hewitt, G. W Parke Wisa Geo D, 

8 ewitt, G. W. er, b 
Cox, Samuel 8. Hitt, Payson, ii 
NAYS—S5. 
Barr, Hall, Miles, Speer, 
Bayne, Harmer, Miller, Spooner, 
Bingham, Harris, Benj W. Moore, Steele, 
Bisbee, Haskell, M Taylor, 
Brewer, tern No} Thomas, 
5 O'Neill, Amos 

Brumm, Horr, Peirce, ler, 
Buck, Humphrey, Prescott, an Aernam, 
narmaw, JuliusC. Jacobi, TONY, van Forme, 

p an Voor! 
Campbell, Jones, Phineas Reed, Wait, 
Carpenter, Jorgensen, Rice, John B. Ward, 

Chace, Joyce, Rich, Watson, 
Davis, George R, Kelley, Ritchie, Webber, 
Daw Ketcham, Robinson, Geo. D, est, 
Dezendorf, Lewis, Robinson, Jas.8, Williams, Chas. G. 
Dingley, Lindsey, Russell, Willits, 
Errett, a ro è Wood, Wal 
Shallenberger, ter A, 
Ford, aake 4 Skinner, 4 
Grout, McLean, Jas. H, Smith, A. Herr 
NOT- VOTING—69. 

Barbour, Fisher, McClure, Shackelford, 
Belford, Fulkerson, Morey, ultz, 
Bi George, Mosgrove, Smith, J, Hyatt 
Blackburn, Hammond, John Neal, ulding, 
Blanchard, Harris, j Talbott, 
Blount, Henderson, Paul, Updegraff, 
Burrows, Jos, H. Herndon Phister, rner 
rely ‘ewitt, Abram S. Pouid, Valentine, 

a eagan er 
Cornell, Hoblitzell, Richardson, D. P, Washburn, 
Crowley, Hooker, Richardson, J. 8. ite, 

a Houk, Robertson, Williams, Thomas 
Darrall, Hubbell, Rol < Wine M R. 
Davidson, Hutchins, Robinson, Wm. E. Wood, amin 

5 Jones, James K. Rosecrans, Young. 
nessi $ Kenna, Ross, 
Farwell, Chas. B. Mason, Scales, 
So the substitute was adopted. 


The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. ROBESON with Mr. BLOUNT. 

oe MILLER. I move that the reading of the names be dispensed 
wit 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the substitute was 
rok Paid and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was to. 


The Clerk read sections 19 and 20, as follows : 


-a 
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SEC. 20. Bb, pliner doe treed of registry of every such ship or vessel shall be en- 
titled “ Certificate of registry under an act to remove burdens on the 
American merchant marine, to enco the Ainecioan foreign mcrving Seas, 
and so forth,” and shall contain a prohibition of such ship or vessel ta 
the coasting trade, except between ports on the Atlanticand ports on the 
ae such certificate have rsed upon it the amount paid or adjusted 
be paid to the owner under this act. Every renewal of the shall be 
= likeform, Should any vesselso registered be about to engage in the coasting 
er than between ports on the Atlantic and ports on the Pacific, the 
owners must first surrender such certificate of , repay to the collector of 
customs to whom the No cigar poss is surrendered sum indorsed thereon, and 
take out a new certificate o! f registry or of enrollmentin o form. Should 
any ship or vessel, registered as hereinbefore provided, e: the coasting 
trade other than that between portson the ‘Atlantic and uct on Son tise Pacific, with- 
out surrender of such certificate, as hereinbefore provided, or without repayment 
of the amount indorsed thereon, or woe es KTA g out a new certiñcate of reg- 
istry or enrollment in ordinary form, be subject to a fine of doublethe 
amount indorsed on such original certificate eet registry, which fine shall be a 
lien on such ship or vessel, ae arap be ascertained and collected at suit of the 
United in rem in admiralty against such ship or vessel in the district 
court of the Voken States for the proper district; such suit to be orenen by 
the laws, rules, and regulations Ps i to other suits in admira 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend section 20 by inserting Saige ih the word “ Pacific,” in line 8, the follow- 


ing: ‘‘ And except between ports t lakes of the Canada frontier ;” and 
after the word “ e phe lines 13 pew and 19 of the same section, insert “and the 
lakes on the Canada frontier.” 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS. The object of the amendment is to allow ves- 
sels built under this law trading with Canada to stop at American ports 
on the line. There is no coastwise trade on the American side of Lake 
Ontario except such as can be done by vessels i 
The only trade prohibited in this bill is that 
joera Ships built wae this act may start from Porlend, pre and 

and freight to and from every port on the Atlantic, and 
so every port on the Pacific. I do not know what coasting trade we 
have except on the Atlantic and Pacific coastsand the lakes. Itseems 
to me there should not be an exception here which shall discriminate 
against lake commerce. It would very much injure the commerce of 
the lakes, and prevent the buildmg of ships under this act to be used 
upon the lakes, if theyare prohibited from doing such business as there 
may be to do between American ports, 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman from New York has made an inter- 
pretation of the language “except between ports on the Atlantic and 
ports on the Pacific.” This has always been construed by the Depart- 
ment to relate simply to that class of vessels that sail from some port 
on the Atlantic coast round Cape Horn to some port on the Pacific coast, 
and not to vessels that touch on a coastwise at various ports. It 
is the same language as is used in section 2513 ee ee 
which has always been construed by the t as relating to a 
vessel which goes round by Cape Horn to the Pacific coast. This do: 
not include the coastwise trade. If a vessel on the lakes is 
trade with then of course it is engaged in a foreign trade, which 
would be included in the bill. Butif itis engaged in the coastwise trade, 
then it is excluded, as all coastwise trade is excluded, that being a pro- 
tected trade restricted to American vessels. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Would not a ship built under section 18, 
clearing from Portland, be authorized to take in goods on every port on 


the Atlantic coast? 
Not under the construction of the Treasury De- 


Mr. DINGLEY. 
partment. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I do not know anything about this matter of 
construction by the Department; this language does not admit of such 
construction. "i tn very easy to mako this . The tical 
construction of section 18, unless you do violence to the Caiman by 
some form of interpretation, is that these ships may do business between 
the Atlantic ports and between the Pacific of the United States; 
and no ship is limited to any one single Atlantic port or Pacific port, 
but may do business at every port on the Atlantic and every 
the Pacific if it so desires. ‘That is the plain meaning of this bill. R 
should be slow to believe that any Saas by the Department can 
modify or change the plain meaning of the sada used here. At any 
rate, if the intention of the committee reporting this bill is what has 
been stated by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], then it 
ween be so expressed in the bill. I hope the amendment will be 

opted. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. VAN VOORHIS, 
and it was not agreed to. 

‘Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Itseems to me that there should 
be an amendment to this twentieth section. I move to strike out the 
last word, in order to make an inquiry. It will be recollected that the 
House has adopted an amendment proposed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox], known as the ‘‘free-material ” clause, and that has 
gone into the bill as a part of the eighteenth section. 

N ow, although in the language of that amendment reference is made 
to the “‘ foreign trade,’’ there is nothing in it that will prevent the 
change of that vessel from the foreign trade after it has made one voy- 
age, for instance, to the coastwise trade. I su it was not the in- 
tention of the mover of that amendment that it should have that effect. 


The only restraint there can be upon such a result will be in the pro- 
visions of the twentieth section, which we are now considering. The 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York with the limi- 
tation “‘for foreign trade” is not sufficient, because the general lan- 
guage of section 23 of this bill will repeal all restrictions contained in 

on 2513 of the Revised Statutes, which section provides in terms 
that no such vessel shall be employed in the coastwise trade for more 
than two months in any one year. That impresses upon the vessel the 
character of foreign trade, and restricts it to foreign trade except for 
two months in a year. 

Now, as I understand it, the purpose of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox] is to keep the vessel confined-to that trade. The 
House will remember that this section 20 was drawn for the purpose of 
meeting the preceding provisions of this bill as presented by the com- 
mittee, and not in contemplation of the enlargement of the bill which 
has since been made. Therefore the provisions of this section 20 are 
te uite broad enough; they only provide for a ship built subject to 

whack provision. ‘Consequently the provisions of this section 
do, not cover the case of a free ship, as it is called—only of a ship built 
of free material. 

Therefore, if I may be permitted to withdraw my pro forma amend- 
ment and submit something substantial, I will move to insert, after the 
word ‘‘ vessel,” in line 2 of this section, the words ‘‘ purchased or con- 
structed under the provisions of the eighteenth section of this act.’’ 

Mr. PAGE. I have no objection to ce 

Mr. COX, of New York. That is all 
= = PAGE. That was the intention of the gentleman from New 

or! 

Mr. COX, of New York. Without a doubt. 

The amendment of Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I move to further amend this section by 
after the word ‘‘Pacific,’’ in line 8, that which I send to the Clerk's 

desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

And pataa its alienation * Sonary sale Neer delivery to the citizen or onina 
or for wi 
Rint UME GENER Oc A TET N mar ee 

Mr. BUCKNER. It seems to me that if this section as reported by 
the committee amounts to anything it should provide that the owner 
of a subsidized vessel shall not dispose of it to a citizen of a foreign 
country within a limited time, but that it shall be put into the coast- 
wise trade, except under certain conditions. There should be, it seems 
to me, some prohibition against such vessels used except in the 

foreign trade, and not sold abroad until after a limited period. Thatis 
the object of the amendment I have offered. s 

Mr. CANDLER. The object of this bill is to give freedom to a man 
to build ships or sell ships or to have his ship engaged in the foreign 
trade. Now, we certainly at this late day, after having completed a 
sound and liberal bill that is to do something for these three classes, do 
not wish to shut out the builder from selling his ship to whomsoever 
he may please. If we admit foreign-built ships, we certainly do not 
wish to shut out our ship-builders from the markets of the world. - 

Mr. BUCKNER. We do not want to offer any inducement to a man 
to build a ship at the expense of our Treasury and then sell it to aciti- 
zen of a foreign country. 

Mr. CANDLER. There have been a great many charges made that 
this bill is against the interest of the mechanic, I contend that it isin 
the interest of the laboring classes, and that under this bill two men 
will be employed for one who was employed before. If we can build 
ships for the world and give employment to our mechanics, then let us 
or so. I do not believe in laws which will prevent a man from bu 

. The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri Tate 
rimin if adopted will really do away with the very spirit of the 
whole bill. 

a REED. I suggest to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BrcK- 

that it is not really of much practical importance; we shall not 
Duil or sell a great many p under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] has given 
us a great many ions on this subject. There is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion, and a majority of this House so far do not agree with 
him. 


We believe that we shall build ships and run ships and increase our 
carrying trade. If the responsibility of killing this bill is to be taken 
by any one, I hope it will be taken by the gentleman from the State 
of Maine, and not by those who believe they are presenting to the coun- 
try a bill which will do as much for our interests as any bill can. 

Mr. REED. I can always take the responsibility myself of voting 
against a proposition which pretends to be fair and is not half fair; a 
proposition that proposes with the one hand to give a bounty, and not 
the half of what is necessary, and then with the other hand to repeal 
all the protection that at present exists. If that will encourage Amer- 
ican ship-building, then we have a long line of American industries to 
be protected in the same way. For my part I do not believe that this 
sort of encouragement enco anything except certain death. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side} 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move pro forma to amend the amendment of the 
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mtleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] by striking out the last word. 
While I concur entirely in the object which he has in view, and while 
I urged such a prohibition in the committee, yet I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the gentleman’s proposition for attaining this end 
would not be effective. Nothing can be effective to prevent the aliena- 
tion of a vessel and its transfer to a foreign flag, except the requirement 
that when a vessel has registered under this act the owner or owners 
shall give a bond to the United States to pay the amount indorsed upon 
the register, in case the vessel shall be transferred to another flag. I 
offered in committee an amendment, which I have now before me, that 
would accomplish precisely this end; but the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Missouri would not, as I think he will see, accom- 
plish the purpose, because there would be no security under it. , 

Mr. BUCKNER. I will say to my friend that I had intended to fol- 
low up the amendment, if adopted, by other provisions which would 
provide the same security that is now given where vessels are forbidden 
to go into the coastwise trade. I will, however, withdraw my amend- 
ment for the present, to hear that of the gentleman from Maine [Mr, 
DrnaLey]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Theamendment, if it proposed to apply in the first 
instance, should be attached to the nineteenth section. If it is the de- 
sire of the House to accomplish this end, perhaps unanimous consent 
would be given to revert to the nineteenth section that an amendment 
may be offered. It is true that under this bill, if no additional limita- 
tion be inserted, the owner or owners of a vessel which may be built 
under this section may, after using it for a short time in the foreign 
trade, alienate it to a foreign owner. Under the bill as it stands, there 
is no remedy in a case of that kind. This matter was discussed some- 
what in committee; but the majority of the committee did not incline 
to incorporate in the bill any prohibition upon such alienation. If the 
House desires to do so, the object can be easily accomplished. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that an amendment 
of the kind now suggested would impose restrictions which may result 
in a great many embarrassments. Suppose we should have a war or 
any difficulty with a foreign country, our ship-builders or ship-owners 
may be restricted under very embarrassing circumstances from di 
ing of their property. I believe that it is a bad dent and is in 
opposition to the free exchange of property to deny by law the right 
of a man to sell his ship when he desires to do so. 

There is one thing that we must remember. We have lost most of 
our foreign carrying trade, and the American people desire to enter into 
the foreign commerce of the world, They propose to make a liberal 
proposition—to ‘allow a rebate on the materials entering into the con- 
struction of a ship built in this country, and to allow other parega 
of that kind. They also demand free ships, or the right to buy some 
ships where they are the cheapest. I believe that in carrying out this 
measure we should use every effort and enconrage all stan Be to see 
whether we can not be successful; and with allthe concessions you may 
make, with all the favors you may extend, this is a very difficult prob- 


lem to solve. The increase of the carrying trade of the United States 
will be a very slow process. It may seem that you are doing a great 
deal; but however liberal may be your legislation, you will find that 


with all you may do your carrying trade will increase very slowly. 

I would not check this spirit of freedom; I would not bind by law 
the liberty of the man who builds this description of property or owns 
it. Fora few years at least, until you can see the effect of this policy, 
carry out this law which is as sound and good a law under the circum- 
stances as can be enacted. Let us go on for two or three years at least 
without fettering in this way the builder, the owner, or the man who 
wants to buy ships. If two or three years hence you find your law 
requires amendment, if next year a necessity for amendment should be 
apparent, amend the law in your wisdom. But do not to-day fetter 
the man who builds ships; do notcheck the progress and growth of his 
operations. 

You say it will be a very difficult thing to induce men to put their 
capital into ship-yards. Soit will. Do you wish to check such invest- 
ment of capital, which it is admitted to be a very difficult thing to se- 
cure, by providing that the man who puts his capital into the construc- 
tion of ships not after he has built them sell them wherever he 
can? 

You need not be afraid of hasty legislation. As I have said any im- 
provement of the carrying trade must be a slow process,- I appeal to 
the House not to fetter enterprise in that direction, but to endeavor to 
carry out the liberal spirit with which we have commenced. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. Cox, of New York, and Mr. STEELE rose. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to strike out the last word. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the reason why the committee did PTEE sil a 
section like that which my friend from Maine will present ly was 
because we did not want to fetter the American ship-builder or the 
American ship-owner. It is a matter of history that a portion of the 
loss of the American mercantile marine is because our merchants and 
ship-owners did sell their ships, and especially after the Crimean war, 
when our models attracted universal attention. We sold our ships at 
one particular season amounting to the sum of over $15,000,000—it was 
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after our war; and one reason why I imagine ship-building began to 
fail some time about 1856-57 and so on was because we began to sell 
ships and sell them profitably. 

I know it seems unreasonable that ships built by the aid of the United 
States Treasury should be sold to foreign nations. The object of this 
allowance from the Treasury is to build up our own marine, but after 
these comes in the ship-builder and he must have his opportunity of a 
large market. And I am not prepared to say now, as the matter has 
been brought up in the House, in order to make this bill stronger to 
gentlemen like the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER], I would 
not favor some restriction after allowing, as we have, this semi-subsidy, 
as the gentleman from Maine would termit. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent for my friend from Maine to go back to section 19 to 
which his amendment would apply, and if my friend from Missouri 
could hear it he would be willing to accept it and put it on the bill. 

Mr. CANDLER. I object to going back. 

Mr. STEELE. Now, Mr. Speaker, like my colleague I know very 
little about ship-building; but I have a pride in seeing this country able 
to build ships, and to that end I wish to encourage ship-building in this 
country. But I confess we are being trailed along by a man who has 
more interest in ships than in ship-building. This tax amounts to 20 
cents a ton to theship-builder. It costs about $34 more with our labor 
to build a ship in this country than it does in a foreign country. There- 
fore, if thisamendment to the eighteenth section stands, we have against 
the American ship-builder about 14 per cent. Is thatencouraging Ameri- 
canshipping? On the contrary, do we not strike at the very vitals of it? 

But the principal purpose for which I rose was to make a parliament- 
ary inquiry of the Speaker, whether at this time it is in order to move 
to recommit the bill with instructions to strike out the eighteenth sec- 
tion as amended? 

Mr. DINGLEY. When we have gone through the bill it will be 
then in order to move a substitute, omitting certain sections. 

Mr. STEELE. Then I will move to recommit the bill in that way. 
I am here to vote in the interest of ship-building, but not in the inter- 
est of ship-owners. I want to see our own shi sin time of war able 
to manufacture the best war vessels in the world, and to do that we must 
have our ship-yards in good condition at all times. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SPEER. I renew the pro forma amendment. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday last I took occasion to offer some reflections on this bill. On 
Wednesday I was notified by my distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. 
REAGAN] that he intended to reply to me, and he sent me a message 
to the Ways and Means Committee room, where I was en: in our 
work with the Tariff Commission bill, that I had best come into the 
House as he intended to criticize my I came and sat around 
my friend from Texas, as I confess with some trepidation, for two hours. 
He then said that he would not reply to my remarks. I was notun- 


„grateful; but, sir, on yesterday he took the floor and did me the honor 


of perhaps a column of his attention. 

Now, I regret my friend from Texas is not here this morning. He 
has been here. I have sent for him all around, to the Senate and to his 
committee-room, and I have telephoned to his hotel. I understand he 
has paired and left the House. 

the right te defend myself 


I can not, however, Mr. Speaker, fo 
briefly from the misconstruction which he p on my remarks. I 


shall in the absence of my honorable friend say nothing which will be 
offensive to him. 
He said, speaking of my speech: 

T could have stood the false statement that I wanted the men to have fewer 
dollars and poorer clothes and less nutritious food; but when it comes to being 
charged that I objected to the women having fine bonnets, I can not stand it, 

The House laughed with keen appreciation at that po of my dis- 
tinguished friend, and I now hasten to relieve him from the imputa- 
tion which he seems to think that my remarks placed on him, that he 


is not tible to the influence of a pretty bonnet, or a pretty face 
under it. [Laughter.] My friend has attained an age at which ordi- 
narily men would say his days are in ‘‘ the sere and yellow leaf,” and 


they might also say, “that which should accompany old age, honor, 
love, obedience, and troops of friends,” he has inrich profusion. And, 
sir, no man who knows my honorable friend has ever said of him that 
he is insensible to that ‘‘one touch of nature’? which “makes the whole 
world kin.’ 

Now, sir, I did not state that he wanted the men to have fewer dol- 
lars or less nutritious food, or their wives to wear plain bonnets; but I 
said that was the logic of the gentleman and those who think with him. 
In his statement, and in his reasoning, and by reference to his speech, 
it will become apparent I commented on his speech at least fairly. The 
following part of the colloquy will serve to show this: 


o 

Mr. REAGAN. Ishall not answer that question affirmatively. But 
my friend what I do wish to do. I wish to see a rate of taxation that will let us 
down off our stilts to practi reasonable, and business relations so a lower 
rate of wages will buy as much to live upon as the higher rate does now. 


Further on he does, as I think, answer the question: 


Mr. Speaker, the view I have of this is that the real remedy is to reduce taxa- 
tion to a revenuestandard and come down that much to a level with the balance 
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of the world. This of course involves the idea of a reduction, a nominal reduc- 
tion of wages; but it does not involve the idea of a reduction of the purchasing 
power of the wages to be paid. 


Now, sir, this presented a question for fair argument, and not agree- 
ing with my honorable friend, in addition to what I said of his logic I 
said: 


I repeat, sir, I am glad the American laborer has those advantages, and I would 
be interested to see the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] go before an audi- 
ence of laboring men and e and admit, as he did co y, that there must 
bea See reduction in the wages of American labor in order to have free 
ships. will be difficult to satisfy that thinking auditory of laboring men that 
a aaRS reduction is not a real reduction. And themechanic and laborer will 
be apt to conclude that the comprehensive scheme in the reduction of the prices 
of commodities contemplated by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] will 
fail somewhere, and while admitting free ships will certainly strike down at 
one blow the of the American ring and deprive their families 
of comfort and their old age of shelter and home. 


Now, what is the stilted condition to which the gentleman alludes 
whereby the workingmen of this country have privileges and advan- 
tages not enjoyed by the laboring men of Great Britain? Let medraw 
your attention to a comparison. Look at the tables of wages furnished 
by the testimony before the committee. I will allude to some of them. 
Wages per week on the Clyde, in free-trade Great Britain, machinists, 
$6.92; wages in America, machinists, $13.54; blacksmiths on the Clyde, 
$7. 80; blacksmiths in America, $12.89; teamsters on the Clyde, $5.76; 
teamsters in this country, $9; painters with free trade, $7.98; in Amer- 
ica, $13.37; founders with free trade, $7.68; in America, $13.88. And 
so on through the table. 

Now, sir, that is the stilted and unreasonable condition of affairs 
about which my honorable friend says that there must be a nominal re- 
duction of wages, and therefore I maintain that I was entirely justified 
when I said that the logic of the gentleman’s argument was that the 
American laboring man had too much good food, that their wives and 
children were clothed too well or too costly, that their homes were too 
comfortable and possibly that their children were too well educated, for 
good wages confer these luxuries. The bow was drawn like that of the 
archer of Scripture at a venture, but it seems the shaft went to the 
mark; and in the language of Junius ‘‘ it still rankles in the wound.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia has ex- 


ired. 
4 Mr. ROBESON. Ifthe gentleman desires more time I will take the 
floor and yield to him. 

Mr. SPEER. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman, but I shall 
not occupy the attention of the House any longer on this subject. I 
withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BucKNER] to the matter before the House. 
Does the gentleman desire to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. BUCKNER. I understand my friend from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY], who has investigated the matter more closely than I have, pro- 
poses to make an amendment covering substantially the same ground. 
If so, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I renew the pro forma amendment, Mr. Speaker, 
simply for the purpose of making an observation to the entleman from 
Missouri. Since the free-ship clause has been ad in this bill, I 
wish to ask gentlemen if they would propose now, having adopted that 
provision allowing an American citizen to import under an American 
register a vessel free of duty constructed in foreign countries, and of 
course the moment he has imported it being necessarily at liberty to 
sell it where he pleases, if you would now on around and prohibit an 
American citizen building a vessel from Atherican material in the ship- 
yards of our country from enjoying the same privilege you accord in the 
case to which I have referred? In other words, would you give the 
cure builder an advantage which you refuse to give to the American 
builder? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair only desires to know if the gentleman 
from Missouri withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. From my 
standpoint of opposition to free ships I shall not offer an amendment. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Then I insist upon the amendment which I have 
submitted. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York,addressed the House. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. BUCKNER. In order to carry out my views as to this entire 
section, if the House shall adopt my ideas upon the subject, I send up 
to the Clerk’s desk two additional amendments, which I ask may be 
considered as pending. 

TheSPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his first amendment? 

Mr. BUCKNER. Notatall. And I wish to say—— 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate upon the pending amendment 
has been exhausted. The question is upon the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Let the amendment be again read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Insert after the word “ Pacific,” in line 8 of section 20, these words: 

“And of itsalienation or voluntary sale and delivery tothe citizen or citizens 


vag d other country, or for the Dory ee of obtaining a foreign registry within 
ten years from date of certificate. 


The question was taken on the amendment, and it was not agreed to. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS, I desire to offer an amendment to this twen- 
tieth section. I move to amend by striking out of lines 18 and 19 the 
words ‘‘that between ports on the Atlantic and ports” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words ‘directly from a port on the Atlantic toa port;”’ 
so that portion of the section will read: 


5 nga an or vessel, registered as hereinbefore provided, engage in the 
— n og ks Api Do ny directly from a port on the Atlantic to a port on the 
cific, 


The object of that amendment is to make this section read exactly as 
the committee claim they desire the law to be. If it is not intended 
that these ships shall engage in the coastwise trade, then my amend- 
ment will prevent it and make the language of this section clear and 


free from ambiguity and obscurity. I think my friend from Maine 
Mr. DINGLEY | has misconceived the construction by the Treasury 
ent of the contained in this bill. 
` Mr. DINGLEY. Ido not know that I have any objection to the 
amendment. 
Mr. PAGE. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 


The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. VAN VooRHIS, 
and it was not agreed to upon a division—ayes 3, noes not counted. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I move to strike out the last word, for the 
purpose of sa; that I know of no reason why a man in ifornia 
should have the right under this bill to engage in the coastwise trade, 
or why the gentleman from California [Mr. PAGE] should object to re- 
stricting that trade, when he will not consent that the restriction shall 
be removed from the trade in other parts of the country. Thee isall I 
have to say, and I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 21. That when a steam or sailing vessel is built in the United States for 
foreign account, wholly or y of foreign materials on which import duties 
nae been oa pua there shall be allowed on such vessel, when exported, a draw- 

in amount to the duty paid on — to be ascertained un- 
der cerca a regulations as may be p y the of the Treasury. 
Ten per cent. of the amount of Sach Parente so allowed shall, however, be 
retained for the use of the United States by the collector paying the same, 

Mr. KNOTT. I move to strike out the section just read. I do so 
because it seems to me that it is a glaring discrimination in favor of a 
foreign purchaser of an American-built vessel against a domestic pur- 
chaser. I do not see why a foreign purchaser should be exempted from 
tariff exactions that are left on the domestic purchaser. 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] will al- 
low me to say that this section was inserted in the bill because there 
is now a section of the Revised Statutes which permits a rebate of 90 
per cent. upon imported material, if that material is wholly used in 
the construction of a ship built on foreign account. This section pro- 
vides that if a portion of the material is so used the rebate shall be al- 
lowed on that portion, and is intended to eneourage the use of Ameri- 
can material in the construction of ships on foreign account. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the use of this section now that you have 
all free material under the amended eighteenth section? 

Mr. MARTIN. The free material provided for in the eighteenth 
section is only for ships e in foreign trade under the American 
flag. This section is for the benefit of ship-builders in this country 
who construct ships on foreign account. 

Mr. PAGE. This section can certainly do no harm. The object of 
it was to allow a ship to be built partly of foreign material and partly of 
American material, and to give the rebate on that part of the ship con- 
structed of foreign material. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] to the fact that section 3019 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States provides that there shall be allowed on all arti- 
cles wholly sa vec $ of materials imported on foreign account 90 
per cent. drawback. 

Now, if the Delaware ship-builders, for example, the Wilmington ship- 
builders, desire to build a vessel for Dom Pedro of Brazil, and they con- 
struct it entirely of foreign ipod they will obtain a drawback of 90 
per cent. of the duties imposed on that material. But if they build any 
part of that vessel of home material, though it may be only a single 
plank, they can obtain no drawback on any of the foreign material used 
in the construction of that vessel 

Now, the result is that these builders of vessels on foreign account 
are obliged to import their plank for the vessel, or else they obtain no 
drawback on any of the material used. There is no reason for that. 
we allow a drawback in the case of a vessel constructed wholly of im- 
ported materials we should also allow a drawback on vessels constructed 
partly of foreign materials and partly of home materials—a drawback 
so far as the foreign material enters into the product. 

This question was before the Committee on Ways and Means at the 
last session and they reported unanimously in favor of a provision simi- 


‘lar to this. It seems to me that the section is entirely reasonable and 


just, and is in the interest of American industry, for it encourages the 

use of American timber and anything else that can be obtained as 

chapi as or more cheaply than the like material can be obtained 
road. 


Mr. PAGE. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his motion. 
Mr. MARTIN. I hope it will be withdrawn. 
Mr. KNOTT. I withdraw my motion to strike out. 
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The Clerk read the following: 
Sre. 22. That all registered ships, steamers, or vessels, employed exclusively 


in the foreign carrying trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports of the United States, are hereby exempted from all or any State or 
municipal taxation. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move to strike out this section. ; 

Mr. PAGE. If the Speaker will recognize me for a moment I think 
I can relieve the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, there are some features of this bili 
that are so repugnant to the principles of good government that Iam con- 
strained to oppose them. I have moved to strike out the twenty-second 
section, just read, and will briefly give my reasons why the motion should 
prevail. I believe this section to be an attempt to exercise authority 
without constitutional warrant. Where in that instrumentis there any 
authority for Congress to deprive State Legislatures of the right to tax 
citizens for the support of State government? Gentlemen claim that 
the right to ‘‘regulate commerce among the States” gives the au- 
thority. 

Now, sir, I insist that by no reasonable construction of the Constitu- 
tion can it be tortured into the granting of such power to Congress. 
Who advocated it at the time of the adoption of thatinstruament? What 
court or commentator ever placed such a construction upon it? What 
would be the result of such a construction and such legislation? Con- 
gress would be forcing State Legislatures and municipalities to unequal, 
unjust, and discriminating taxation. You claim that it is for the ben- 
efit of the laboring man; yet while the laboring man’s very existence 
is taxed through the poll-tax, if a man having half a million of money 
invests it in a ship to be used in the foreign carrying trade, you say to 
the State, ‘‘ You shall not make this immense wealth pay a dollar to 
carry on the State or city government, which protects the life and prop- 
erty of its owner.” How does it benefit the poor or laboring man to 
have to carry on the government while his neighbor, who could buy a 
thousand times his wealth, is exempted from all its burdens? 

Nor are these the only bad features of the bill. Not only is this ob- 
ject attained without warrant in the Constitution of the United States, 
butin order to accomplish it we have to ride over the prostrate consti- 
tutions of more than twenty-five of the States of this Union. Have 
Representatives forgotten that they come here from States which have 
rights? Are they willing to tear down their State constitutions by Con- 
gressional enactment in order to build up a few private ship-yards ? 
Are they ready to say to their State Legislatures, *‘ You shall not tax 
equally all the property of the State to support the life of the State?’ 
If so, the people have cause to rejoice and congratulate themselves that 
they did not spurn this Congress and spit it out of their mouth (last 
November) any too soon. 

Mr. Speaker, that members may see that I donot misinterpret the State 
constitutions on the subject of equal taxation, I quote from a number of 
them. 

The State of Alabama has this provision relative to taxation: 

All taxes levied on property of this State shall be assessed in exact proportion 
to the value of such property. 

Arkansas: 


All property subject to taxation shall be taxed peann to its value, that value 
to be ascertained in such manner as the General Assembly shall direct, makin; 
out the State. No onespeciesof'pro) from whi 
be taxed higher than another of property of 


the same uniform thro 

a tax may be co! 

equal value. 
California: 

Taxation shall be equal and uniform out the State. All property in 
a geen ae Aare ue, to be ascertained as directed 

y law. 

Colorado: 

All taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of subjects within the territo- 
rial limits of the authority levying the tax, and shall be levied and collected un- 
der general laws which shall prescribe such ns as shall secure a just 
valuation of all property, real and personal. 

Florida: 

The Legislature shall provide fora uniform euryion onrretii CE AUR a a 


prescribe such ons as shall secere a just valuation of all property, both 
real, and personal, &c. 

Illinois: 

The lature shall provide such revenue as may be needful, by levying a 


tax by valuation so that every and corporation shall pay a tax in propor- 
tion to the value of his, her, or its property, &c. 


Indiana: 
The General Assembly shall provide by law for a uniform and equal rate of 
shall prescribe such regulations as shall 


assessment and taxation, and as secure a 
ust valuation for taxation of all property, both real and personal, &c. 


Towa: 


The property of all corporations for pecuniary profit shall be subject to taxa- 
tion the penal that of individuals, x 
Kansas: 


The Legislature shall provide for a uniform and equal rate of assessment and 
taxation, &c, 


Louisiana: 
All property shall be taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascertained as 
directed by law. 


Mr. Speaker, the States of Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 


Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and in fact most of the other States, have similar constitutional provis- 
ions in favor of uniform, fair, equal taxation of all property except that 
used for religious or eleemosynary institutions. 

Sir, if the “right to regulate commerce among the States” gives us 
the right to exempt property in ships from State taxation, let us see to 
what lengths of constitutional infraction and depths of financial woe it 
may carry us. ‘‘Commerce among the States” is carried on mainly by 
railroad and steamboat. If you may prevent the States under this 
clause of the Constitution from taxing stock or property in a ship, why 
may you not in like manner lay the heavy Congressional hand on the 
State and stop it from taxing railroad and steamboat property? If yeu 
may do the one you may the other, and set free from State taxation the 
thousands of millions of dollars invested in railroads and steamboats 
from one side of this continent to the other. 

Mr. Speaker, members will consider well and strike out this section. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PAGE. After consultation with many members of the select 
committee, and in order to avoid fifteen or twenty constitutional speeches 
[laughter] I move that this section be struck out. 

The motion of Mr. MCMILLIN was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill, as follows: 
a That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby re- 


Mr. MONEY. I desire to offer an amendment. 
Mr. PAGE. I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


MONEY] that we are obliged to return to section 14 before finishing the 
bill. I presume he wishes to offer an amendment to come in at the end 
of the bill. I suggest that he defer the amendment for the present. 

TheSPEAKER. TheChairthinksit would be proper that any amend- 
ment in the form of an additional section should be offered after section 
14 has been returned to. It was agreed thatthe right to return to and 
amend this section should be reserved. The section will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i a 14. That section 2514 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2514. That all articles and materials of foreign production needed for the 
repair of vessels en; in the foreign trade, including the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United and all ship stores, cordage, ri 
ging, canvas for and coal to be and consumed on board of any su: 
vessel, may be withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of duty, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” A 

Mr. CRAPO. As a substitute for this section, I offer the provision 
which I sent to the desk. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 2514 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to read as follows: 

“That all materials of foreign production, to be manufactured in this country 
into articles needed for and used in the construction, equipment, repairs, or sup- 
plies of American vessels employed or to be employed paa pireng in the fo: 
trade, including the trade between the Atlantic ports and rts of 
auen States, may ee pohana warehouse free of 3 rf Syria 
shall BAVO been alipady PAIA SA auch DISTAS a0 ceed, thie En BARIL be te. 
funded and repaid to the owner or owners of such vessel so using them or their 
legal representatives.” 

Mr. CRAPO. Under the eighteenth section of this bill as it now 
stands we permit the importation free of duty of articles of mane 
ufacture to be used in the construction of vessels to be in the 
foreign trade. The pipor of the provision I now submit is to allow 
the American man to have the raw material free of duty. It 
is to prevent the discrimination which would otherwise exist in favor 
of the foreign man as against the American manufacturer. 
Section 18 as it stands allows articles of foreign manufacture, if used 
in the construction of vessels for the foreign trade, to come in free of 
duty. Now, if the American manufacturer is to be subjected to the 
operation of that provision he asks that the raw material entering inte 
the article to be made shall be permitted to come in free of duty. That 
is the object of the section. 

Mr. MOULTON. Does the gentleman’s substitute include construc- 
tion as well as irs ? 

Mr. CRAPO. Yes, sir. It refers to materials which are to be manu- 
factured in this country and which enter into the construction or re- 
pair of ships to be used in the foreign trade. The provision is limited 
to vessels in the foreign trade. 

Mr. MOULTON. I see no objection to that. 

The motion of Mr. CRAPO was to. 

Mr. CRAPO moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
was to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
Am in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
AMERICAN SHIPPING. 
The House resumed the consideration of the shipping bill. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent to revert to section 15, re- 


lating to the tonnage tax, for the purpose of adding to it a proviso to 
carry out what was the understanding of the House when that section 


1883. 


was under consideration. It was then stated, as will be remembered, 
that the adoption of that section would not in any way interfere with 
the provision of the Revised Statutes which allows an American vessel 
on the lakes clearing from a port in one collection district of the United 
States toa port in another collection district of the United States to 
touch in the course of the voyage at a Canadian port and trade there 
without being subject to the tonnage tax. It was not the intention to 
repeal that provision (contained I think in the act of 1871), or in any 
way to increase the tonnage tax upon vessels engaged in the Canadian 
trade. But in order to make the matter perfectly clear it has been 
thought best by the committee that a proviso be adopted to carry out 
that understanding. Hence I ask unanimous consent that the proviso 
which I send to the desk may be added to the fifteenth section. 
The Clerk read as follows : 


Amend section 15 by adding the following: 
“Provided, That no’ hee en eee to repeal section 2793 


of the Revised Statutes: And 4 aggregate duty imposed 
under this section in any one year upon any vessel en n no other foreign 
trade than the trade between the Un! States and the inion of Canada or 


the Republic of Mexico, or any ports or places south of Mexico down to and in- 
eluding Aspinwall and Panama, or any ports or places in the West India Islands, 
shall not exceed 30 cents per ton.” 

Mt BERRY. Reserving the right to object, I would like to hear 
the gentleman from Maine Jain the scope of this amendment. I 
confess I do not understand it fully. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Section 2719 of the Revised Statutes provides that 
any American vessel upon the lakes clearing from a port in one col- 
lection district of the United States to a port in another collection dis- 
trict of the United States shall be allowed to touch and trade at a Ca- 
nadian port without the payment of a tonnage tax. Under the pro- 
visions of that section nearly all the American vessels engaged in the 
trade with Canada upon the great lakes escape the payment of the ton- 
nage tax ing to the act of 1872. 

There is also a danger that the section passed the other day would 
im a tonnage tax on your lines of steamers which may be making 
daily trips on the lakes or monthly or semi-monthly trips in the trade 
with the West India Islands, and with Mexico, and with the countries 
south of Mexico down to and including Aspinwall and Panama. This 
trade is engrossed almost entirely by American vessels. It was not the 
intention of the committee in any event to increase the to tax, 
and hence this proviso secures all the rights under section 2719 of the 
Revised Statutes, and in the second place provides that the aggregate 
tonnage tax or duty collected in any one year on vessels engaged in this 
particular trade shall not exceed 30 cents per ton. The object of it, as 
is well understood, is to give an advantage to the American vessels en- 

in this near-by trade, so to speak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to receiving the amendment ? 

There was no objection, and the amendment was received and adopted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is a new section I wish to offer to the bill, 
which I send up to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whenever any fin 
laws relating to vesse. 
of customs or 


arising under the 


hai as illegall sees a ve cae im: 
was A rly, or 

Power, either before sor iner the sane thas been co’ s into the my to 

think BESA from any moneys in the Treasury not pasma $ so preine trot ped 

Mr. DINGLEY. This section has been offered after consultation with 

t in order to give that Department power to 


e Treasury 
remit any fine, penalty, or charge imposed on a vessel by a collector of 


customs or by a consul after the money thus collected has been covered 
into the Treasury. Under the decisions of the Treasury Department 
when money has been covered into the Treasury it isthen too late. The 
object is to give the Treasury Department power to remit a fine, = 
Ea ao attr tax AOUT bon teem OO FA Sais ao: TEO e same 
as before it has been covered into the Treasury. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. DINGLEY. With the consent of the committee, I now offer two 
additional sections. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
That section 2966 of the Revised Statutes be amended by ing out the words 
Eip peera naiseta a or in part by steam; ” so that the section as amended shall 
“Spo, 2066. When merchandise shall be se Shan into aes Raga the United 
itshall 


States from any foreign country in and appear bow deny nphorcem 
is to be varod fuarmactiately anar tho entry z 


following: 
“ When the license to unload between the and rising of the sun is granted 


form and reaso: 
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Mr. DINGLEY. Theonly change in the law made by these sections 
which have been added by consent of the committee is to strike out 
the words ‘‘ propelled in whole or in part by steam.” The effect of it 
is that it gives the sailing vessels the same privileges of unloading car- 
goes that are given to vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam. 
That is the whole scope of it. 

This section also has been submitted to the collector of New York as 
well as to the Treasury Department, and that collector says the provis- 
ion is right and ought to be adopted giving sailing vessels the same 
privileges as steam-vessels. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish simply to say in regard to the amend- 
ments just offered that it seems to me, as they make provision for un- 
loading between the setting and the rising of the sun, that it would be 
well for this House before the sun sets this evening to unload this bill 
of one provision which it now contains. The friends of the bill wish 
to provide for the revival of the shipping interest in this country and 
dh the same time revive the industries connected with the building of 
ships. 

Tt seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that as this bill is now constituted both 
of these objects are in the main defeated; for when the provision was 
incorporated allowing free ships we adopted a provision which would 
allow the 1,027 vessels owned by American ship-owners, who, during 
the war, were neither brave nor patriotic enough to run their ships under 
the American flag and pay the war premiums, taking thereby the chance 
of the destruction of their vessels by confederate cruisers, to come back 
under our flag and laws. We give them the privilege of coming back 
under an American registry without any further question. They have 
been here for years, aseverybody knows, wanting to get their vessels back 
under American registry, and by this provision you let them all in—the 
very thing that this Congress has over and over again refused to allow. 
Pass this bill, and you let every one of them back; and the result will 
be that in every provision of this present bill you have beensimply aid- 
ing to Fitz-John-Porterize this country. [Laughter.] 

Pass this bill, Mr. Speaker, in its present form, and you undo what 
the wisdom of this country saw proper to do during the war. Pass the 
bill, and you bring back those men with all of their rights unimpaired, 
men who were not friendly to our interests then; and you give them priv- 
ileges and powers now on a par with all of the other citizens of this 
country, privileges and powers which you then saw fit to deny them. 

Mr. Speaker, if there was no other reason for it than what I have* 
suggested, it should not be permitted to pass into a law. I say to you 
that this Congress, when it shall have closed its labors, although it has 
done more business of a general legislative character than any other 

for the past ten years, wa aren eer aS a Congress that, 
has been vilified and abused by a portion of the Republican press through- 
out the country without stint, and some of the ublican party even 
come here and apply the lash, seeking now tosecure the undoing, in a cer- 
tain sense, of what was done when the country was imperiled. I want 
here, sir, to put my earnest protest on record and say let all the metro- 
politan press of this country of a Republican character abuse Congress to 
the end of time. 

I believe in the main that withthe ex 


tion of some difficulties in 

our way by reason of our 
rules, that Democrats and Republicans alike have stood together before 
the country animated by a desire for the revival of those industries and 
the rebuilding of those interests which will enable it to step upward 
and onward in the march of progress. But we never can do this by 
passing a bill of this character, the very element of which will enable 
us to unload between the rising and the setting of the sun all of the leg- 
islation we put upon our statute-books for the protection of free gov- 
ernment in America in a time of war. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] as additional 
sections to the bill, which have been read. 

Mr. BERRY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin a 
question before he takes his seat. 

Toe PECAR ER: The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
exp 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that all 
of the ships which he claims went under the foreign flag are not by 
this time rotten or destroyed; and therefore how could they be brought 
back, as he fears? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Rotten? Certainly not. There is nothing rot- 
ten that was built during the war. Many of them are as sound at this 
day as they were when they were built. 

Mr. CANDLER. Permit me to say that there are not ten ships in 
existence at this day that went under the British flag twenty years ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Where is the proof? 

Mr. BERRY. Where is your p of what you have stated ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My proof is in the archives of the State Depart- 
ment. 


The SPEAKER. This debate is out of order. The question is upon 
the adoption of the sections proposed by the gentleman from Maine. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. PAGE. I believe now, Mr. Speaker, that we have passed through 
with all the provisions of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from Mis- 


sissippi desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MONEY. I desire to offer a new section. 
The SPEAKER. It will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Postmaster-General is hereby empowered and directed, after proper 
advertisement for bids, to contract for carrying the mails in steam-vyeasels of the 
United States performing regular trips at stated periods between ports of the 
United States and foreign ports,when such contracts for mail service will, in his 
j ent, promote the Py x and commercial interests of the United States. 
Bu contracts shall be for the term of four years, and the price d for such 
service shall not exceed $2 per mile outgoing for each trip, the distance paling 
counted from port to port terminating the route, counting bythe chart. And 
such contracts shall be under the laws and regulations governing contracts for 
the domestic mails of the United States, and all routesselected for con- 
tract are hereby made post-routes: |, That steam-vessels of the United 
States, under contract to carry the mails to foreign ports shall be sub- 
ject to purchase for charter by the Government of the Uni States in time of 
‘war ata fair and reasonable price, to be determined by some method to be de- 
vised and directed by the Secretary of the Navy. A 


Mr. HERBERT, Mr. HOLMAN, and Mr. THOMPSON of Kentuck; 
addressed the Chair. 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from Ken- 


rise? 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Irise to make the point of order 
inst the p) amendment. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. My point of order is that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is that the only point of order? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to add the further point of order that the 
proposed amendment is the substance of a bill pending before the House. 
That is my understanding; I am not able to verify it at this moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON ] 
makes a point of order that the new section proposed by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Money] is not germane to the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] suggests the further point of order 
that the proposed section is the substance of a bill pending before the 
House. ‘The Chair will hear the gentleman from Kentucky first, if he 
desires, in support of his point of order. 

° Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The bill we are now considering 
relates entirely to navigation laws, while the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi relates to amendment of the postal laws. They 
relate to entirely different subjects and one is not germane to the other. 

Mr. HERBERT. I desire to say further in support of the point of 
order madé by the gentleman from Kentucky that the purpose of the 
two bills is plainly distinct in this. The purpose of the pending bill is— 

To remove certain burdens on the American merchant-marine, to encourage 
the American foreign carrying trade, and to amend the laws relating to the ship- 
ment and discharge of seamen, 

The proposed amendment on its face gives to the Postmaster-General— 
and that is the gistand substance of it—gives to the Postmaster-General, 
when in his judgment it will aid the commercial and postal interests 
ef the United States, the righttomake these mail contracts. The two 
things are as distinct and as different as they can be. R 

In the first place there can be no sort of doubt that this is not intended 
to remove any of those burdens on the American merchant marine, 
such as the registry law, such as the unnecessary charges by consuls, 
and other burdens which the bill proposes to remove. 

Then, there is a wide and a broad distinction between a bill ‘‘to en- 
courage the American foreign carrying trade’’ and an amendment to 
promote foreign commerce. The discussions on this floor have made 
perfectly clear the distinction between commerce and the carrying 
trade, It is sufficient to say that everybody admits the foreign com- 
merce of America is flourishing, while the foreign carrying trade of 
America is in its decadence. Those two things are entirely distinct. 

Then, the last purpose avowed in this bill is ‘‘to amend the laws re- 
lating to the shipment and discharge of seamen.” That proposition 
only needs to be stated to show that this amendment is not germane to it. 

Therefore the subject-matter of the amendment and the subject-matter 
of the bill are different and distinct ; and so much so that in this House 
they are in charge of different committees. It is a gentleman from the 
Post-Office Committee who proposes to add here matter that has been 
properly under the consideration of that committee as an amendment 
to subject-matter brought in here by another committee. And the sub- 
ject-matter of this amendment, as is suggested to me by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], was referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads at this present session of Congress. 

The subject-matter of this bill could not properly have been referred 
under the rules to the Post-Office Committee, and they could not under 
the rules have considered it. And that consideration alone, it seems to 
me, is sufficient to show that this amendment is not germane. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like to call the attention 


of the Chair to clause 7 of Rule XVI, which says that— 


No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under consideration 
shall be admitted under color of amendment. 


That rule, fer the reasons which have been clearly stated by the gen- 


tleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT], applies to the proposition of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY], which is distinct in whole 
and in part from every proposition contained in this bill, and every 
amendment adopted by the House in reference to it. Therefore I sub- 
mit the amendment is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. MONEY. In reference to the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], that this amendment is substan- 
tially the bill reported by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, and now pending, I have this to say: If it is meant by the clause 
of the rule the gentleman from Kentucky has read that no gentleman 
can at any time offer a measure in amendment to a bill reported by a 
committee because it has the same object as some bill on the Calendar, 
then the objection is good. Otherwise it is not; because, Mr. Speaker, 
in substance this is not the bill which I had the honor to report from 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

That bill had agreat many provisions in it which are not even alluded 
to in theamendment which I have had the honor to offer. Among other 
things that bill provides as one of its most important provisions that 
the vessels which shall be employed in carrying the mails shall be Amer- 
ican-built ships; and nothing of that sort isin the amendment I offered. 
Among other things also is the provision that these ships shall be com- 
manded by officers of the Navy of the United States, and nothing of 
that sort is here mentioned. I have not ted the substance of that 
bill, unless the gentleman assumes that when an amendment has one 
of the objects of a bill reported it is substantially the same bill. His 
objection then goes for nothing. 

On the same point, to meet, as I do with diffidence, the argument of 
so distinguished a parliamentarian as my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
HERBERT], I will say the title of this bill is itself a sufficient answer to 
his objection. The title reads: 

To remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine, to encou 
the American foreign carrying trade, and to amend the laws relating to the pe oe 
ment and discharge of seamen. 

If this amendment is in accordance with either one of the sections of 
the title it is germane to the bill. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, it will hardly be denied that this bill is to en- 
courage the foreign trade. It does offer a fair and reasonable compen- 
sation for the transportation of domestic and foreign mails to the ships 
which may carry our mails between domestic and foreign ports. If that 
is not to encourage the foreign carrying trade of this country, then there 
is no provision in this bill which will accomplish that result. 

Mr. HERBERT. Let me call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that his amendment on its face vests the power in the Postmaster- 
General to base the contract on two entirely different considerations, 
one for the benefit of commerce and the other to carry out postal facili- 
ties for the United States, These are the purposes of the amendment, 
avowed on its face, and are the only grounds upon which the Postmas- 
ter-General is authorized to make any contract. 

Mr. MONEY. That is not the object of the amendment at all j ‘it is 
only one of the methods by-which the amendment shall be put in op- 
eration if adopted. The gentleman has entirely misconceived the whole 
object of the amendment. That provision is simply a matter of regula- 
tion. It was necessary that the amendment, if adopted, should become 
operative; and the question was in what manner to best subserve the 
postal service of the United States. That matter was left to the Post- 
master-General simply to select the route upon which the mail should 
be carried. The gentleman has therefore misunderstood the whole 


matter. 

Mr. HERBERT. ‘That is what the amendment says on its face. 

Mr. MONEY. I am unwilling to argue this at any length, because 
I do not consider it necessary. I think I have met the objections offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. HERBERT] and by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON ]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill to which I desire to call the attention of 
the Chair, and which is now pending before the House, is House bill 
No. 4668. The fourth clause of Rule XXI is the one upen which the 
point of order is predicated. That clause reads: 

No bill or resolution shall at any time be amended by annexin; 
incorporating therewith the substance of any other bill or resolu 
before the House. k 

I concede that the proposition submitted by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Morey} does not embrace the entire substance of the 
pending House bill to which I have called attention; but it does em- 
brace a portion of the substance of that bill. It therefore presents the 
question whether or not you can introduce by way of amendment a pot- 
tion of the substance of a pending bill; that is to say, whether you can 
submit by way of amendment the substance or any portion of the sub- 
stance of a bill now pending before the House. 

One other word, with the permission of the Speaker, upon the other 
point of order presented. The bill now pending before the House is a 
bill to encourage commerce. There is not a word in the bill having 
reference to the postal service, I believe. The joint committee, in re- 
porting this bill to the House, have called attention to the fact that they 
have not incorporated in it a provision touching the postal service, be- 
cause that subject was under consideration by the Post-Office Commit- 
tee of the House. 


thereto or 
m pending 
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This is a bill to encourage commerce. The proposed amendment is a 
provision to create and establish facilities for the transportatiom of the 
mails of the United States. [submit that they are absolutely separate 
and distinct subjects-matter, and, as was suggested by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr HERBERT], belong to two separate and distinct 
committees. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to call attention to the fact that 
there is no dispute about what is the parliamentary rule on either 
point of order. If the proposition to amend is different from the bill 
under consideration, of course it will have to be ruled out. And if it 
is the substance of a pending bill before the House it will have to be 
ruled out. There is no question what the rule is on either point; it is 
rather a question of fact, and not a question of parliamentary law at 
all 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. A moment in reply to what has 
been said by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY ] on the point 
of order. He did not claim when he addressed the Chair that there 
was any clause or proposition in the bill now pending before the House 
to which his amendment related. He claimed only that in the title of 
the bill there were these cary to eonna Sony — foreign 
carrying trade,’’ and he claims that the proposition he submits is ger- 
miane to the bill because it is covered by the title. 

Now, it isa familiar rule of construction that no clause in a bill can be 
extended by the title, nor is the title a part of the bill until the bill has 
been finally passed and the title adopted with it. Therefore, though 
his proposition may to some extent be covered by the title of the bill, 
that does not make it relate in any way to the substance of the bill 


itself. 

I do not understand that the gentleman from Mississippi claims that 
there is any proposition in the bill which we are now considering to 
which theamendment he presentsis inany mannerrelated; itis a totally 
different subject altogether. 

Mr. ROBESON. The bill now under consideration is a bill to remove 
burdens from American shipping. We have sought to do that ‘‘all 
along the line.” Those burdens are to be found in the restrictions of 
our statutes against the use of American shipping; in the impositions, 
the taxes, and the restrictions which our laws impose upon it. 

Among those restrictions is one that every American ship shall carry 
the mails of the United States for 2 centsa letter. Among the restric- 
tions which are now imposed upon American commerce is the restric- 
tion of the statutes which requires that every ship clearing from an 
American port, and every American ship getting a clearance from an 
American officer in a foreign must take the mails from that port, 
bring them to the United States, deliver them to the post-office, send 
them up and certify to them, all for 2 cents a letter, even if the mail 
consists of a single letter. 

That is one of the burdens of which complaint was made before our 
committee, and which our committee in reporting this bill did not choose 
to relieve; but which the gentleman from Mississippi thinks ought to 
be relieved ‘‘along the line’’ of removing burdens from American ship- 
ping. His proposition is directly in accord with the spirit, scope, and 
intention of the bill itself, only it goes further than the bill which has 
Don presented by the committee. So much for that portion of the point 

order. 

The real objection to this amendment, if there be any, is to be found 
in the point made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], that 
it is the substance of a bill now pending before this House. That is a 
question of fact. But I contend that the gentleman is not correct in 
point of fact. In the first place he himself admits that the amendment 
is not the whole of the substance of the bill. Now, if it is not the 
whole of the substance, then it is not obnoxious to the point of order, 
because the very spirit and idea of the rule is that you shall not, as a 
bill goes through the House, put upon it as a ‘‘rider’’ another propo- 
sition which has been considered by a committee of the House and is 
on its Calendar for separate action. But if an amendment be obnox- 
ious to the point of order provided it contains anything which is in an- 
ether bill, then when a bill is to be considered a member need only in- 
troduce here another bill embracing a number of general items cover- 
ing the whole subject and no amendment can be offered. 

The real, legitimate spirit of the requirement of the rule is that an 
amendment shall not contain the substance of another bill which is 
pending. If it contains only part of the substance, it does not contain 
the substance, As a logical proposition, I submit that the substance is 
the thing—not half of it. When you say the substance, you mean all 
ef it, in effect; and the gentleman from Indiana admits that in this 
yer the amendment does not embrace the substance of the bill re- 

to. 

But in another view there is, it seems to me, a perfect answer to the 
point oforder. I find that this amendment not only does not contain 
the substance of the bill referred to, it does not embrace the spirit of it 
atall. The third section of the bill as reported from the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads provides that— 


The vessels employed in the mail service under the provisions of this act shall 
be steamships built American ship-yards, and shall be owned by American 
citizens, or erican corporations a majority of whose stock shall be owned 
American citizens and a majority of whose stockholders shall be American citi- 
zens, and officered and manned by American citizens, 


There are a dozen different restrictions, confining the provisions of 
the bill entirely to American ships. We have before us a bill upon 
which gentlemen here have voted, that we shall have ships not Amer- 
ican built, not built in American ship-yards. They say in their ar- 
guments that we are to revive our commerce, rehabilitate our carry- 
ing trade, and put our flag again upon the seas, by having ships which 
are to be built on the Clyde and the Tyne. Now, a proposition comes 
in that the whole body of our American ing trade, including these 
foreign ships, may be contracted with by the Postmaster-General to 
carry the mails. That is not the same proposition embraced in this 
other bill, nor the substance of it, nor the spirit of it, for the provisions 
of this other bill are confined entirely to American-built ships. 

Therefore the amendment is not obnoxious to thé pointoforder. This 
amendment proposes to repeal an existing restriction on American com- 
merce, & restriction under which a vessel sailing from M „if 
you please, to New York with but a single letter, is compelled to have 
mail-pouches, mail to take care of the mails, to deliver them 
to the post-office and to make affidavit that they have done so before 
the vessel can have a clearance; and the compensation for all this may 
be but 2 cents on that single letter. This isa burden on American com- 
merce. It is one of the great burdens which was complained of before 
our committee, and the amendment proposes to remove that burden. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Chair listen to me on the question of fact 
as to the supposed similarity between the amendment and the bill re- 
ported from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads? i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will very gladly hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Withsomedegree of care I have made examination 
of the amendment submitted, together with the bill reported favorably 
by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. The only similar- 
ity between the amendment and that bill is the simple proposition of 
ocean mail transportation. The Money bill asreported from thecommit- 
tee directs the Postmaster-General to make contracts for the rta- 
tion of the United States mail to such ports as in his judgment will best 
subserve and promote our postaland commercial relations. Theamend- 
ment directs contracts with steam-yessels of the United States perform- 
ing—observe the performin, trips at stated periods 
between any port of the United States foreign ports. Under the 
amendment the vessels to be contracted with must be in existence and 
performing trips. Under the bill the vessels are to be hereafter con- 
structed in accordance with specifications in the bill. 

in, the bill fixes a contract term of ten years, while the amend- 
ment fixes a contract term of four years. 

More than this, the bill directs that mail service under contract be 
performed by ‘‘ steamships built in American ship-yards and owned by 
American citizens or American corporations, a majority of whose stodk 
shall be owned by American citizens and a majority of whose stock- 
holders shall be American citizens, and officered and manned by Amer- 
ican citizens,’’ and that these steamships ‘‘shall be constructed after 
the latest and most approved models,” Then it goes on to classify 
these vessels into three distinct classes. The amendment does not specify 
mi any way where the ship shall be built, or the classification of the 


in, the amendment directs that the contractors shall be governed 
by the laws and regulations governing contracts for carrying the do- 
mestic or inland mail. 

The Money bill directs the contractors to be governed by the laws 
covering ocean transportation. 

Again, the bill fixes the annual rate of compensation, and that the 
serviceshall be monthly; and it pays for the service in accordance with 
the class of vessels the mail is carried in, and limits the sum total of 
possible diture to two and a half million dollars. The amend- 
mentis entirely different. It fixes the maximum compensation at $2 
per mile, not monthly but for each trip, counting the distance from port 
to port by the chart. 

Again, the bill directs transportation free of charge of the mail mes- 
senger. The amendment contains no such enactment. 

The bill directs inspection of vessels contracted for by a competent 
naval officer. The amendment says nothing on the subject. 

The bill allows regular officers of the United States Navy on shore 
duty to perform service on such vessels. The amendment says nothing 
on that question whatever. 

The bill directs the Postmaster-General to arrange a schedule of ar- 
rivals and and limits the maximum rate of . Inother 
words, the bill gives to the Postmaster-General the same control in ref- 
erence to fast-mail facilities which are given under the appropriation 
bill to-day, as well as the right to fix the schedule of arrivals and de- 

The amendment says nothing on that subject whatever. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, there is only one question, as a question of 
fact, between the amendment and the bill, and that is the provision 
providing simply for ocean mail transportation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, took the floor and concluded his 

. [See Appendix.] 
Mr. CANNON. I wish to be heard. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman must confine himself to the point 
I will try to confine myself te the point of erder. 


of order. 
Mr, CANNON. 
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Now, I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that it appears on the face of the 
proposed amendment that it is germane to the bill under consideration. 
No clause or section in the bill can be found that it would be germane 


to. It is claimed that it is germane on the ground of the general title 
of the bill, which is to remove certain burdens on the American mer- 
chant marine, to encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and 
to amend the laws relating to the shipment and discharge of seamen. 

Now, sir, to show that it is e the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. MonEy] and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] say 
that it is a burden on the steamship companies and upon other ships 
to carry these mails for the compensation now fixed by law. As the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HUMPHREY] said a moment ago, where 
is your proof? And when I call for proof I call for something that does 
not appear on the face of the bill or the face of the amendment, and the 
very fact that it is necessary for them to go out and inquire about it is 
fatal to the amendment when the point of order is made. 

The amendment itself provides for the carrying of the foreign mail, 
and is amendatory of existing law on thatsubject. Thatisall. Whether 
or not it would tend to promote commerce I do not know, but I deny 
and call for proof that it would tend to promote commerce. At once, 
then, we have got to an issue of fact, and I presume the Speaker can 
not resolve himself, parliamentarily speaking, into a jury to determine 
that question of fact, it not appearing on its face. ‘The rate of 
which a steamship company or any other ship shall get is fixed by law. 
Beside this is not the only duty the ship has to perform for the Gov- 
ernment where the price is fixed by law. Turn to the Revised Statutes, 
section 4578, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 4578. All masters of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States, and 
bound to some port of the same, are required to take such destitute seamen on 
board of their vessels, at the request of the consuls, vice-consuls, commercial 
agents, or vice-commercial agents rapona, and to transport them to the port 
in the United States to which such vessel may be bound, on such terms, notex- 
ceeding $10 for each person, as may be between master and the con- 
sul or officer. Every such master who refuses the same on the request or order 
of such consul or officer shall be liable to the United States in the penalty of $100 
for each seaman so The certificate of any such consul or officer, given 
under his hand and official seal, shall be presumptive evidence of such re: 1, 
in any court of law having jurisdiction for the recovery of the penalty. No 
master of any vessel shall, however, be obliged to take a greater number than 
two men to every one hundred tons burden of the vessel, on any one voyage. 


Now, then, the gentleman. from New Jersey [Mr. Rospeson] might 
well say, as a matter of fact, that is too little, that that is a burden; 
but I do not know whether it is or not. I deny it. It would be just 


as proper to provide by the amendment that they should be entitled to | papers 


one dollar or two dollars a mile between two ports for ing these 
seamen as to provide a different compensation than that fixed by law 
for carrying the mails. 7 

Mr. ELLIS. Does one burden justify another? 

Mr. CANNON. I deny either of them is a burden; and how are 
you going to determine whether they are or not? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from Illinois 

it me to ask him a question while upon this subject of burdens ? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I wish to ask if an effort was not 
made during the last Congress to reduce the burdens imposed by thein- 
ternal-revenue system of taxation, and when it was to offer 
other amendments affecting the burdens imposed by tariff legislation, 
the Speaker did not rule that no amendment relating to the burdens 
imposed by duties other than those relating to the internal revenue was 
ary to the bill; and if that ruling was not acquiesced in by the 

ouse? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes, I believe that is correct. 

But again, Mr. Speaker, we pay to these vessels the cost of the trans- 
portation of our foreign ministers and attachés of legation. They are 
officers of the Government traveling between our ports and the ports of 
other countries. Now, we had just as well provide in this bill that we 
should pay these steamship companies $1 or $2 a mile to carry them, 
because it is a part of the carrying business, and claim that it was ger- 
mane to the propositions embodied in this bill, just as this proposed 
amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi seeks to be entertained. 
It is a matter of contract under the law; and when the amount of this 
payment or charge can not be ascertained—whether it be a dollar or a 
million of dollars—except by argument, therefore it makes this amend- 
ment me in my opinion to the point of order. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, whether the point of order shall lie 
against this amendment or not depends upon two propositions. In the 
first place, if it be not germane, it must go out; in the second place, if 
the entire substance of any pending bill in this House be offered and is 
embodied in the amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi, then 
the amendment must also be ruled out on the point of order. 

The second ground, that is, the ground that substance of another 
bill pending in the House is embodied in this amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, has been so fully, so completely, and so per- 
fectly answered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] 
that I propose to waste no time upon it. 


The first ground, whether the pending amendment be e to the 


bill, I shall refer to briefly. Now, sir, as I read the title of this bill, 
and as well as I have been able to gather the purpose of this legisla- 


tion from all that has transpired with reference to it during this de- 
bate, it is designed to encourage the American foreign carrying trade 
and to lift the burdens which rest on American shipping. There is 
no logic or common sense, I may be permitted to say, in a portion of 
the argument of my friend from Illinois, for whose opinion I have or- 
dinarily great respect, that two burdens justify one, or that half a 
dozen burdens may justify one. Weare here endeavoring to raise as 
many burdens from these depressed interests as possible, and one of 
them is, and I assert it without fear of successful contradiction, the 
lawof the United States—which is a disgrace, which is unconstitutional 
in my judgment—whereby the private property of the citizen may be 
taken for public use at a compensation to be arbitrarily fixed upon it 
by the Government. 

I hold it to be unconstitutional, as it is unquestionably burdensome. 
Why, sir, it is one ofthe complaints which have come up from all of these 
interests that an American captain can not get his clearance papers even 
until he certifies that he has the American mails on board. He can not 
break bulk until he has delivered the letters, and for this business he is 
paid the munificent sum by this Government of 2 cents a letter. 

This principleisstrangely in contrast with the policy adopted by other 
great nati ly in contrast with the policy of Great Britain 
which has been copied by other nations, whereby, under the postal-con- 
tract system of England and herdirect subsidies to steamship lines, she 
dominates the sea. 

France by adopting a similar policy has gone far ahead of us in this 
matter of tonnage. Look at the contrast between these systems. France 
pays some of her steamship lines (and I take this statement from con- 
tracts, the translations of which I have in my desk, between the French 

department and these companies), the Messagéries Maritimes, 

.59a mile. Her South American line is paid $7.32 a mile. Another 
private company is paid $2.08 a mile. The Compagnie Générale Trans- 
Atlantique is paid $5.71 a mile. Another line is paid $3.73a mile. Her 
total pay to her shipping lines amounts to $4,667,778 per annum, oran 
average of $6.77 a mile. 

Now look at the munificent pay allowed by the United States Gov- 
ernment for similar service. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company carry 
the mails ata rate of 5 cents amile. One line from New York to 
Havana carries it for 1} cents a mile; and another earns the great sum 
of half a cent a mile for this service. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a burden to oblige an American ship to wait 
the arrival of the United States mails before she can get her clearance 
and thus compel her to incur port fees and charges of all kinds, 
pilotage, and other expenses, only for the purpose of delivering the let- 
ters of the United States, receiving therefor the sum of 2 cents on each 
letter. It is a direct burden upon the shipping interest of the United 
States; and therefore the provision of my friend from Mississippi, 
which proposes to lift this burden, is unquestionably germane to the 
question now before the House. 

Again, sir, another proposition of this bill is to encourage, as I have 
said, the American foreign trade—the American ing trade—and 
we propose to do that by allowing this compensation to our ships. But 
we are met at the threshold by the howl of “subsidy,” that bugbear 
of the little minds. I regret, Mr. Speaker, that the committee did not 
formulate a broad national policy, and declare, dehors the question of 
tariff, for free trade; that we did not resolve to adopt a broad American 
policy, taking from the Treasury, if need be, enough money to elevate 
our carrying trade from its present humiliating and dependent condition 
and lift it up until it is enabled to maintain itself. 

It is then in the direction of encouraging the foreign carrying trade 
by paying a just and liberal compensation for the transportation of the 
United States mails. Subsidy! Is it any more a subsidy, sir, than you 
pay toone of Vanderbilt’s railroad lines, or any other railroad line lead- 
ing to the West? Is it any more a subsidy than Mal mad to any of the 
steamboats on your rivers? Is it any more of a subsidy than you pay 
to the mule-cart with red wheels and yellow body that transports your 
mails on the star routes in the West? The amendment simply proposes 
to place these routes and means of transportation on the same footing 
with other routes and means of transportation, by permitting the offer 
of bids for a competing service; and therefore it has a direct tendency 
to give an encouragement to the American foreign carrying trade. I 
submit, therefore, Mr. Speaker, the amendment is germane to the pur- 
poses and objects of this bill, as couched in its provisions and as indi- 
cated in its title. 

TheSPEAKER. The questions presented by the points of order made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. THOMPSON ] and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] are not free from doubt. The first point 
of order—that made by the gentleman from Kentucky—is based upon 
a clause in paragraph 7 of Rule XVI, which provides that— 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under consideration 
shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. YioLMAN] submits the further 
point of order based upon clause 4 of Rule XXI, which provides that— 


No bill or resolution shall at any time be amended by annexing thereto or 
incorporating therewith the substance of any other bill or resolution pending 
before the House. 


The Chair has very considerable doubt as to whether or not this 
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amendment is germane. The original bill is a bill the object and pur- 
pose of which are indicated clearly in the title. It is a bill— 

To remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine, to encourage 
the American foreign carrying trade, and toamend the laws relating to theship- 
ment and discharge of seamen, 

Now the proposition of the amendment is to empower the Postmas- 
ter-General, after proper advertisement for bids— 

To contract for carrying the mail in steam-vessels of the United States per- 
forming regular trips at stated periods between ports of the United States and 
foreign ports, when such contracts for mail service will,in his judgment, pro- 
mote the postal and commercial interests of the United States. 

The chief object of this amendment seems to be to provide a different 
mode from that now provided by law for carrying the United States 
mails and to provide another mode of letting these contracts and to limit 
the price which shall be paid to vessels of the United States, provided 
contracts of that kind are made. 

It does not follow, the Chair thinks, that such an amendment would 
necessarily promote the foreign carrying trade. It might turn outasa 
matter of fact when contracts were made, if they were made at all or 
could be made at all under the amendment if it were adopted and 
enacted into a law, that such contracts made under the limitation, to- 
wit, $2 per mile on all outgoing trips, the distance to be counted as 
provided in the amendment, might not be in the interest of a vessel or 
in the interest of the owner of a vessel, but might be a burden. 

The Chair is not competent to decide that question. As before inti- 
mated, this resolves itself into a question of fact. It seems to the 
Chair that the amendment is in that sense not germane to the pending 
bill, 

Upon looking at the other question and examining House bill No. 
4668, which is a bill reported from the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads and entitled ‘‘A bill to provide for ocean mail service be- 
tween the United States and foreign ports,” the Chair thinks the amend- 
ment is not of the substance of that bill, and would not rule it out on 
that ground. The substance of the bill undertakes te provide for a 
general plan to carry the mail between the United States and foreign 

rts. ‘The proposition to amend has perane the same object in view; 

ut it is not in substance the whole of the bill, and the same object 
may be found to be incorporated in an amendment and yet not be the 
entire substance of a pending bill. 

The Chair would not rule the amendment out on the ground that it 
is of the substance of House bill No. 4668; butin view of the doubt of 
what the effect of this amendment might be, it not being vitae, he 
parliamentary question but more a question of the Chair having 
indicated its present views on the subject of the effect of the amend- 
ment will submit the question to the House whether it is in order as 
an amendment to this bill. The question is, Shall the amendment be 
considered as in order? 

The question being taken by a viva voce vote the Speaker stated that 
the ‘‘ noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. MONEY. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 73. 

So (further count not being called for) the amendment was decided 
to be out of order. 


i rose. 
e aT aaia eee yan to Seog 

$ . Irise for the purpose of calling A abras uestion. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [ RARD) has been 
reco; 


twentieth sections of the bill. 

Mr. PAGE. And I call the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. ELLIS. I ask the gentleman from California to yield to me for 
the purpose of offering—— 

Several members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] moves to 
strike out sections 18, 19, and 20. The gentleman from fornia in 
charge of the bill demands the previous question on the bill and pend- 
ing amendment. 

e previous question was ordered. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the previous ques- 
tion was ordered; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the motion of the gentle- | Dugro. 


rf from Maine, which is to strike out sections 18, 19, and 20 of the 
ill. $ 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iwould like to ask my colleague from Maine [Mr. 
REED] if these sections cover the drawback, the free-ship, and the free- 
material 8s nereg of the bill and nothing more? 

Mr. REED. The effect of striking out the eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth sections is to strike out the subsidy, the free ships, and 
the machinery for rs be out the subsidy and the free-ship provisions, 
= a the rest of the bill as it isnow. I think that motion should 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think that motion should be adopted. 


nized. 
Mr. REED. I move to strike out the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
Cutts, 


Mr. PAGE. I differ from my colleague on the committee, and hope 
it will not be adopted. 

Mr. CANDLER. I hope it will not be adopted. 

The SPEAKER, The motion is to strike out sections 18, 19, and 20 
of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to have the same 
privilege that my friend from Maine [Mr. REED] obtained. 

The SPEAKER. A question was asked him and he answered it. 

Mr. HERBERT. Isthe motion to strike out divisible, so as to have 
a separate vote on striking out each section? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the motion is not divisible. 

Mr. PAGE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 159, nays 54, not 
voting 76; as follows: 


YEAS—159. 
Anderson, Dezendorf, Lin A Robinson, Jas. S. 
Armfield, Dingley, Lo ussell, 
Atherton, Jlis, É : Ryan, 
Atkins, Ermentrout, D ey, Scranton, 
k tt, M, Shallen! z 
Bayne, Ford, « McClure, Singleton, Jas. W. 
x Forney, McKinley, Singleton, Otho R. 
Bingham, ý McLean, Jas. H. Skinner, 
Bisbee, Gedd MeMillin, lis, 
Blackburn, Miles, Smith, A. Herr 
Bland Grout, Miller, ks, 
Blount, Hall, Mills, Spooner, 
wman, Hammond, N. J. Money, Springer, 
Briggs, Harmer, Moore, Steele, 
5 aoe nj. W. Morey, , 
Buchanan, Haseltine, Mo: M Taylor, 
Buck, Haskell, M ve, Omas, 
Burrows, Julius C. Hatch, Moulton, Thompson, P. B. 
Butterworth, Heilman, Murch, Thompson, Wm. G. 
rire Herbert, Mutchler, Townsend, 08 
Caldwell Hill, Neal, Townshend, R.W. 
Campbell, Hitt, Norcross, Turner, Henry G 
e, Holman, rner, 
$ House, O'Neill Tyler, 
Clardy, Hubbs, Peelle, Vance, 
Clark, Humphrey, Peirce, Van Aernam, 
Clements, Jacobs, Pettibone, Van Horn, 
i Jadwin Phister, Van Voorhis, 
Converse, Jones, Geo. W. $, ait, 
a Jones, Phineas Randall, Walker, 
Covington, Joyce, Ranney, ard, 
Cox, William R. Kelley, Ray, Warner, 

PO, Ke " Reed, atson, 
Cravens, Klotz, Reese, Webber, 
Crowley, Knott, Rice, John B Wellborn, 

berson, $ Rice, Theron Whitthorne 
Cullen, Ladd, Rice, Wm, W. Williams, Chas. G. 
Curtin, Latham, Rich, Willis, 

Davis, George R, Le Fevre, Ritchie, Willits, 
Dawes, Lewis, Robinson, Geo. D. 
NAYS—. 

Aiken. Davis, LowndesH. Hoge, Scoville, 
Aldrich, Deering, orgensen, in, 
Barbour, De Motte, Simonton, 

Dowd, King, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bao al MoeCoid, fool 

> ' 

Farwell, Sewell S. McCook, Strait, 
B er, Flower, + prar Robt, M. Ever poe 
Candler, n, orse, egraff, 
Cannon, Guenther, Nolan, a 
Carpenter, 
Cassidy, Hardy, Parker, Wood, Walter A, 
Cox, Samuel S. Hepburn, Payson, 

Hewitt, G. W. 

NOT VOTING—76. 

ford, T, H Ross, 

Beltzhoover, Farwell, Chas. B. Jones, James K. Scales, 
x Kenna, Shackelfo: 

Blan Fulkerson, Manning, Shelley, 
Brewer, rge, Marsh, Shultz, 
Bi Jos,H. Gunter 4 Spaulding, : 

urro' 08, unter, A 
OR E E oe 

P, enry u W, rner, 
Caswell, Hazelton, Valentine, 
Henderson, Paul, W: 
7 Herndon, Pound, West, 
Cornell, Hewitt, Abram 8. 
Richardson, D. P. Williams, Thomas 
Davidson, Hoblitzell, S. Anter: H 
Deuster, Hooker, Robertson, Wise, rge D, 
Dibrell, Horr, Robeson, Wise, Morgan R. 
7 Houk, Robinson, Wm. E. Wood, 
Dunn, Hubbell, Rosecrans, ‘oung. 
So the motion was agreed to. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 


Mr. HAZELTON with Mr. MANNING. 

Mr. CALKINS with Mr. DIBRELL. 

Mr. BREWER with Mr. WIsE of Virginia. 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. SHELLEY with Mr. DuGRo. 

Mr. ROBESON with Mr. MCKENZIE. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. I am with my colleague, Mr. 
HUTCHINS; if he were present I should vote ‘‘aye.’’ 
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Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I am paired with the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. BREWER; if he were here, I should vote ‘‘no,’’ 

Mr. BROWNE. I was unfortunately absent when the roll was called 
and therefore under the rule can not now vote. Had I been present I 
would have voted in the negative. 

tleman from Virginia, Mr. 


Mr. WILSON. I was paired with the 
BARBOUR, and was not aware that he had returned and voted. It is 
too late for me to vote now. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. REED moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The question was upon the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLS. Isit now in order to move to recommit this bill with 
instructions ? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. MILLS. Has not the previous question been ordered upon the 
bill? 

The SPEAKER. It has been ordered on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill as amended, but not on the passage of the bill. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question was on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PAGE. I call the previous question on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire now to move to recommit this bill 
to the Committee on Commerce, as I believe the special committee is 
dead. 


Mr. REED. I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. PAGE. There are many good features in this bill pertaining to 
the of vessels, and I hope it will be 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to recommit the bill with the in- 
structions which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. PAGE. Iwould like to inquire how the gentleman obtained 
the floor to make that motion ? 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman has the right under the rule to 
make the motion to recommit, pending the demand for the previous 
question or after it is ordered on the of the bill. The tle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox] moves to recommit the bill with in- 
structions which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pienas menn. be p arr janaa hee aate an pcan pai bar anna aco 

Seen od E of scien veel tt a ee Snes 
of all material eet n the construction and repair of vessels in eei maea VAA, 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the gentleman 
from Now York to recommit the bill, with the instructions which have 

Mr. CANNON. The instructions should be modified so as to exclude 
these vessels from the coastwise trade. 

Mr. MURCH. Is this motion subject to amendment? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Pending the motion to recommit, I 
move that the House adjourn. [Cries of “Vote”? ‘* Vote !’’] 

The SPEAKER proceeded to put the question upon the motion of 
Mr. Cox, of New York. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that the motion of the gentleman from 
New ie, [Mr. Cox] has been modified. I want to hear it read as 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The information I desire to have is this: As a part of this motion, can 
the committee be authorized to report at any time? 

Mr. COX, of vas York. Laccept that as a modification. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia: I think the proposed instructions 
ought to be modified in that way. 
ae REED. There can be only one motion made, and that has been 

Mr. COX, of New York. I accept the modification suggested by the 


gentleman from if it be in order for me to do so. 
The SPEAKER. e House is now proceeding under the operation 
of the previous question. 


MMA ie erent of Gogia, The gentleman from New York can 
i ition, can he not? 
Mr. REED. T obj ject. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I accepted the modification before the gen- 
tleman from Maine objected. 

Mr. REED. I object. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I do not think my friend from Maine 
has the right to object. 

The SP The Chair has nothing to do with the question of 
any defect in the motion. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to have the instructions again read. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I on my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman had not the floor to make that motion. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I have not relinquished the floor. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from New 
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York to have taken the floor, as he had the right to do under the rules, 
to move a recommitment of the bill with certain instructions. 


Mr. REED. Mr. § er— 

The SPEAKER., the gentleman rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. REED. I rise to make a parliamentary point. It is that the 


House was dividing before the modification of motion was proposed, 
and the Speaker had declared the vote on one side. Thereupon the gen- 
tileman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] rose and made a parliamentary 
inquiry, as he may have had the right to do; nevertheless, the gentle- 
man from New York could not modify his proposition while the House 
was dividing. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The intention of the gentleman from 
New York was doubtless to embrace this this provision in his motion. I 
thought the language as read did not make the matter quite certain, 
and therefore I suggested the modification. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The Chair has been very fair and just in 
this matter. I hope he will not allow us to be cut off by any technical 
Aimer No objection was made until after I had accepted the mod- 

cation. 

Mr. REED. I make the further suggestion to the Speaker that the 
authority to report at any time can not be made a part of the proposed 
instructions. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Oh, yes, it can; that is often done. 

Te e The Chair does cig gs Heh Lepr ey pe HA 
was upon a viva voce vote cuts e tof the emag 
under the rules and the practice to modify his motion. Such Siod 
tions seem to be provided for by the rule; and accordingto the practice 
motions may be modified before the previous question is seconded and 
before a decision is reached. In this case no result was announced. 
But the further point is made that the authority to the committee to 


ae at any time—— 
of the rules. 


Mr. REED. Isa 
The SPEAKER. Wi ld be a change of the rules, and is not prop- 


a in order. This question came up once before, and it was then de- 
ch — 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. This bill has 
been made a special order to continue from day to day until finally dis- 
posed of. The recommitment with instructions to report back a par- 
ticular provision is not a final ition of the bill; therefore it con- 
ee to be a special order until the vote is taken on the passage of the 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. That is a question which the Chair will pass upon 
when it comes up. What would be the effect of the special order when 
this bill may come back, if it should ever come back, is a question which 
the Chair is not now called upon to decide. 

Mr. COX, of NewYork. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON} 
su an amendment which I accepted, before even my friend from 
Maine had made his suggestion or objection. I have incorporated the 
suggestion of my friend from Illinois in my proposed instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The clause of the proposed instructions that the 
committee have authority to at any time is not, in the opinion of 
this Chair, in order; and unless that clause be withdrawn the Chair will” 
have to rule out the whole. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw that clause. 

The SPEAKER. That clause being struck out, the Chair thinks the 
other modification is in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pi mi the bill be recommitted tothe Committee on Commerce with at wang ed 

adimesion, and wi pens SS phate many een ack mgt Tec tie Rocca hein ot tee of ~ 
he! e construction and repair of vessels in American yards, to be 
used aie the Sorela and net te thn coastwise trade of the United States, 


Mr. REED. That report without delay I understand is to be in the 
morning hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would hold it does not change the rule. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That question will come up at. the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. It is a mere notice to the committee to report. 
Tt does not give them any specific instruction about it. 

Mr. REED. That is all right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itis patriotic advice. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. If I heard it 
correctly, the motion requires the Committee on Commerce to report 
back a bill in a certain form. I wish to inquire whether the motion 
should not be to report back this bill with certain amendments, and 
whether they have a right to report a new bill? 

Mr. REED. I wish gentlemen on the other side would perfect their 


proposition. 
Mr. COX, of New York. It refers to the present bill. 
The SPEAKER. This refers to the same bill. 


Mr. CONVERSE. It could not cover but one bill. 

The SPEAKER. If it did it would not be in order. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 60, noes 118. 

Mr. KNOTT. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was disagreed to. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 77, 
nays 131, not voting 81; as follows: 
| YEAS—77. 


Aiken, Clark, Herbert, Reese, 
Armfield, Clements, Hewitt, G. W. Simonton. 
Atherton, Cobb, 5 Singleton, Jas. W 
Atkins, Cook, Ho! P Singleton, oR. 
Barbour, Covington, House, Sparks, 

Cox, uel §. King, T, 
moe, nee a ge pond Thompson, P. B. 

vens, g 

Blackburn, Culberson, Leedom, Townshend, 
Bland, Davis, Lowndes H. Le Fevre, Tucker, 
Blount, Dowd, n, Turner, Henry G. 

Dunn, McKenzie, x 
Browne, Evins, MeMillin, Lea 

u Forney, anoe, 
Cabell, Frost, Mo m, ‘arner, 
Caldwell, Garrison, Moulton, Wellborn, 
Cannon, Geddes, M W, Willis. 
Orasi ipes rgsa i eun 
pman, Š 
Clardy, Hatch, Randall, 
NAYS—131. 

Aldrich, Farwell, Sewell S. McClure, Robinson, Jas. S. 
Anderson, Ford, McCoid, Russell, 

* Geo poranse, 
Bayne, hallenberger, 
Bingham, Grou! McLean, Jas. H. Sherwin, 

Guenther, Miles, Skinner, 
Bliss, Hall, Miller, 
wman, Harmer, ey, Smith, A. Herr 
Briggs, Haseltine, Moore, R 
4 Haskell, Morey, Speer, 
Hei! Š Morse, ner, 
Burrows, Julius C, Hepburn, M le, 
Butterworth, ill, Mutchler, Stone, 
‘Calkins, tt, Neal, Taylor, 
Cam ; Ni 
Candler, Humphrey, O'Neill, Thom W.G. 
Carpenter, J: ý Townsend, Amos 
Caswell, Jadwin, Parker, ES bored 
€ Jones, Geo. W. Payson, y 
Crapo, Jones, Peelle, Van Aernam, 
Crowley, Jorgensen, Peirce, Van Horn, 
Cullen, Joyce, i Van Voorhis, 
Kasson. — Wait, 
Davis, George R. Kelley, cy, p 
wes, a K E Ray Ward, 
Deering, Klotz, ‘Watson, 
De Motte, x Rice, John B. Webber, 
Dezendorf, Lad Rice, Theron M. est, 
Dingley, Lewis, Rice, Wm. W. Williams, Chas. G. 
Dwight, Lindsey, Rich, Willits, 
Ellis, La Ritchie, ilson 
Ermentrout, + fe e Robeson, Wood, Walter A. 
y ackey, Robinson, Geo. D. 
NOT VOTING—81. 
Belford, Flower, Manning, Shackelford, 
Beltzhoover, Fulkerson, Marsh, Shelley, 
eer ard, G n, Martin, Shultz, Hyatt 
an unter, n, 
Brewer, mond, John McLane, Robt. M. Spaulding, 
Buckner, : osgrove, 
Burrows, Jos, H. Harvie! Benj. 5 Nolan, fag 
rner, 
Cassidy, Hazelton, Paul, Valentine, 
Colerick, Henderson, Phister, Wadsworth, 
Corse” Howitt, Ab s A Whi i 
rnell, (9 ram 8. ite, 

in, $ Richardson, D. P, e 

i, Hoblitzell, Richardson, J.S. Williams, Thomas 
Davidson, Hooker, Robertson, Wise, George D. 

T, Horr, Robinson, Wm. E. W; M R. 
Dibrell, Houk, s W Benjamin 
D Hu I Ross, Young. 

Dunnell, Hutchins, Ryan, 
Farwell, Chas B. Jones, James K. Scales, 
er, Kenna, Scoville, 


So the motion to recommit with instructions was not agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. STRAIT with Mr. PHISTER. 

.Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, with Mr. WHITTHORNE. 

Mr. RYAN with Mr. DIBRELL. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I would like to state that if I were not 
paired I should vote ‘‘ay.’’ 

On motion of Mr. VAN HORN, by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the names was dispensed with. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs upon the demand made 
by the gentleman from California for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the previous ques- 
tion was ordered; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. : 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs upon the passage of the bill. 

The bill was 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. KASSON. I rise, Mr. Speaker, to a question of privilege. I 
send to the desk, and ask to have read, an extract which I have marked. 
I find this in a copy of the New York Times of this morning. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An examination of the civil-service-reform bill as printed and reported from 
the Committee on the Civil Service, with the bill passed by the Senate, as tele- 
jphed to the Associated Press the night of its passage, discloses a curious and 
mportant omission. The Senate bill contained as the fifth of the declarations 
to be made by the rules of the Civil-Service Commission the following: “That 
promotions shall be from the lower grades to the her on the basis of merit 
andcompetition.” This is omitted in the bill repo: to the House, which, how- 
ever, leaves in force the third provision, “ that intments to the public service 
aforesaid in the Departments at Washington shall be apportioned among the 
several States and Territories and the District of Columbia upon the basis of pop- 
as ascertained at the last preceding census.” 

In the absence of the provision which is omitted, the vacancies in the higher 
grades ht have to be filled from the States according to their “quota,” though 
on this all other points the proviso “as nearly as the conditions of good ad- 
ministration will warrant” has an important effect. But what is of much more 


purses organs is the conclusion that if bill actually by the House varies 
from that passed Dy ee Penne, Sane Ste ows He er action of the House 
and Senate, become alaw. Should the 


in the engrossed bills, lanati Ea eae rolini obarseter will nee. 

an exp ion o! exp! 3 nec- 
essary, aad a prompt correction of it will be still more so, to save Mr. Kasson’s 
committee from paplan suspicion, 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, I have only to say, in response to that 
article, that for the first time I rise to a pointof that kind connected 
with the insinuation of a suspicion against either a committee with 
which I have been connected or myself. If it rested against myself 
alone, probably I might pass it over without calling the attention of the 
House to it. Itisa of the penalty paid by members upon the floor 
of the House, that they must suffer many resentations to pass 
without notice. But this is an insinuation against the honorable con- 
duct of a regular committee of the House. 

That bill as it came from the Senate, without the crossing of a ‘‘t’’ 
or the dotting of an ‘‘i,”? with the eyak n ates the same ink which 
they sent to us, went back to the Senate t even bearing the mark 
of any person connected with the House of Representatives, except the 
customary indorsement upon the bill to signify its approval by the 
House of Representatives. Further than that, not only is the bill itself 
absolutely identical in word, syllable, and punctuation with the bill as 
it came from the Senate, but it was printed by order of the House before 
it ever came to the attention of the committee, and that print was upon 
the desks of the members of the House. No such clause as that re- 
ferred to appears in that print; and I am informed by a gentleman, 
who says he has personal knowledge of the fact, that it was deliber- 
ately struck out in the Senate either on the motion of Senater PENDLE- 
TON, or on motion of Senator BROWN of Georgia, and therefore never 
came to the House of Representatives. 

In the face of these facts the last remark of that article is simply 
shameless; and I have only to say that it remains to be seen whether 
in the conduct of that paper there is honor e: to make these facts 
known, and to make the amende honorable to the Civil Service Reform 
Committee of the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 3506) to amend sections 1926 and 1927 of the Revised 
Statutes, so as to extend the limits of the jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace in the Territories of Washington, Idaho, and Montana; 

A bill (H. R. 1698) for the relief of the heirs of Peter Gallagher; 
ani 

A bill (H. R. 6627) to authorize the establishment of a free public 
highway in the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced the passage with amendments of the bill 
(H. R. 1294) to more effectually suppress gaming in the District of Co- 
lumbia; in which amendments concurrence of the House of Represent- 
atives was requested. 

The message further announced the passage of a bill of the Senate of 
the following title; in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. 2239) granting the right of nee an railroad companies 
and telegraph lines through the lands of the United States, included in 
the Fort Smith military reservation at Fort Smith, in the State of 
Arkansas. 

SALARY OF INSPECTOR OF DRUGS, BOSTON. 


Mr. KELLEY, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, as a substitute for H. R. 6382, a bill (H. R. 7245) 
to amend section 2743 of the Revised Statutes; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. PAUL, for four on account of important business. 


To Mr. HEWITT, of New York, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. MarsH, for one day, on account of sickness. 
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NEW YORK STATE DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. SKINNER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD the body of a petition from the New York State Dairymen’s 
Association in reference to cattle diseases, and ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

There was no objection. The petition is as follows: 


New YORK STATE DAIRYMEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Ilion, N. Y., January, 
To the honorable the Congress of the United States : 


Whereas the imported contagious disease of cattle known aslung p! con- 
tinues to prevail around certain cities on the Atlantic ý on 
cattle trade, on our domestic cattle industry a baer loss of $2,000,000 


our 


under a suitable penalty the removal of any bovine animal out of a State, Ter- 
own to be infected with 1l plague, until the same animal 

ea of supervision uarantine equivalent to that 
now imposed on cattle coming from infected Pas Vaagan and that they 
and designate the means of carrying such law into effect: 


That Congressis hereby petitioned to int gee the sum ay a 
carrying o! ve 


fore, 
Resol 
or so m 
ve 


pect sanitary pores ite to be created for the purpose 


a true copy of the original reso! ution as passed 
at the put Boner of the Mow Daiya 


land, New York, on the 20th day of December, 1882. 
JOSIAH SHULL, Secretary. 


POST-ROUTE BILL. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to make an announcement to the House 
that on Wednesday next the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads will report the post-route bill, so that all members having routes 
to incorporate in the bill will be kind enough to send them to the room of 
the committee or through the petition-box in time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAGE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 40 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ATHERTON: Memorial of the Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 116 
of Newark, Ohio, protesting against the reduction of duty on imported 
cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARR: The petition of citizens of Philadelphia and of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, for the passage of the Senate substitute for bill 
H. R. 5656—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. BAYNE: The petition of A. Overholt & Co. and 35 others, 
dealers in spirituous liquorsin Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, urging 
favorable action on the Sherman substitute for bill H. R. 5656—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: The petition of dealers in wines and spirits 
of Philadelphia and of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for passage of the 
Sherman substitute for bill H. R. 5656—severally to the same commit- 
tee 


By Mr. CANDLER: The petition of Peter McIntyre & Co. and others, 
asking for a light-ship at Cape Hatteras Shoals—to the Committee on 
Comm: 


erce. 

By Mr. CRAPO: The petition of William J. Rotch and 109 others, 
for a light-ship at Cape Hatteras Shoals—to the same committee. 

By Mr. FLOWER: The petition of Kemp, Day & Co. and others and 
of Sydney Thursby and others, of New York, relative to the duty on 
ba east and sheet-iron—severally to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. J. HAMMOND: The petition of citizens of New York and 
Vermont, relative to the duty on tin-plate—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HASKELL: The petition of citizens of Spring Hill, Kansas, 


protesting against repeal of tax on whisky and tobacco—to the same | tory. 


committee. 

By Mr. HEILMAN: The petition of George Brownlee, of Gibson 
County, Indiana, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: The petition of W. G. Wiles and 50 others, cit- 
izens of Atlantic, Iowa, for reduction of the present duty on cigars—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JADWIN: The petition of John Gibson, Son & Co. and 30 
others, citizens of Philadelphia, and of citizens of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, for passage of Senate substitute for bill H. R. 5656—severally 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. McCOID: Memorial urging the adoption of the resolution re- 
lating to international arbitration—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER: The petition of Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 140, 


of Greenville, Pennsylvania, against reducing the duty on imperted 
i cae the Committee on Ways and Means. 

y Mr. MORRISON: The petition of the Cigar-makers’ Union of 
Alton, Illinois, protesting against reduction of duty on imported cigars— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. OATES: The petition of citizens of Bullock County, Alabama, 
for a reduction of duty on tin-plates—to the same committee. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: The petitions of dealers in wines and spirits of 
Philadelphia and of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for the at an 
early day of the Senate substitute for House bill No. 5656—severally 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. PEELLE: The petition of the heirs of Casper Mans, with 20 
affidavits attached, asking for payment for the loss of property during 
the war—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEIRCE: The petition of James R. Ross & Co., of Indian- 


t apolis, Indiana, for passage of the Sherman substitute for House bill 


No. 5656—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: The petition of Philadelphia and of Pittsb 

wine and spirit dealers for passage of Senate substitute for House b: 

No. 5656—to the same committee. 

Recess ci Lens of + T. Meo and S ee members of 
uzerne County, Pennsylvania, ‘or passage of bill establishing the 

cosa Judica district of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: The petition of J. Day and 10 others, urging Con- 
gress to extend relief to the Davidson family—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. WATSON: The petition of manufacturers and dealers in to- 
bacco and cigars of Union City, Pennsylvania, for rebate on all stamped 
goods in the event of a reduction being made in the tax on tobacco, > 
cigars, &c.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE: A bill to establish a post-route from Nutt 
to Honewald, Lewis County, Tennessee—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Memorial of wool-growers of Hardin County, Ohio, 
protesting against reduction of duty on foreign wool—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of S. Horrwitz and others, against increase of duty 
on tin-plates—to the same committee. 


The following petitions for reduction of the ick | on sugar were pre- 
sented and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. ATHERTON: Of 80 citizens of Philadelphia, of 47 citizens 
of Roscoe, and of 11 citizens of Kirkersville, Ohio. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Of 77 citizens of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Of 21 citizens of York and of 36 citizens 
of Dover, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BREWER: Of 52 citizens of Hammonton and of 69 citizens 
°“ By Mr J. C. BURROWS: OF t 

y Mr. J. C. : Of 43 citizens of Buchanan, Michi 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Of citizens of Loretto, Pennsylvania. en 

By Mr. CARPENTER: Of 57 citizens of Marcus, Cherokee County, 
and of 78 citizens of Sioux City, Iowa. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: Of 62 citizens of McLean, and of 33 citizens of 
Odessa, New York. 

By Mr. J. HAMMOND: Of 98 citizens of L New York. 

By Mr. HARDENBERGH: Of’24 citizens of Bayonne City, and of 
38 citizens of Union, New Jersey. 
wk Mr. HOGE: Of citizens of Moorefield and of Shepherdstown, West 

irginia. 
By Mr. JACOBS: Of 45 citizens of Delhi, and of 52 citizens of Mil- 
ford, New York. 

By Mr. JOYCE: Of 3,378 citizens of Vermont. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Of 47 citizens of West Lebanon, and of 79 citi- 
zens of Rhinebeck, New York. 

By Mr. LACEY: Of 28 citizens of Brooklyn, and of citizens of Bron- 
son, Michigan. 

By Mr. MILLER: Of 81 citizens of Jamestown, and of 39 citizens of 
Cambridgeborough, and of 81 citizens of Conneautville, P: lvania. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Of 30 citizens of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. PETTIGREW: Of 80 citizens of Rapid City, Dakota Terri- 


By Mr. RICH: Of 77 citizens of Algonac, Michigan, 

By Mr. SCOVILLE: Of 69 citizens of Towanda, New York. 

By Mr. SHERWIN: Of 45 citizens of Pecatonica, Iinois. 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: Two petitions of citizens of Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: Of 41 citizens of Cleveland, Ohio. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: Of citizens of Livingston County, New York. 

By Mr. A. WALKER: Of certain citizens of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. WATSON: Of 42 citizens of Erie and of 38 citizens of Lake 
Pleasant, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. WEST: Of 47 citizens of Ballston Spa, New York. 

By Mr. W. A. WOOD: Of 78 citizens of Troy, and of 62 citizens of 
Nassau, New York. 
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SATURDAY, January 13, 1883. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in answer to a res- 
olution of the Senate, certain information in relation to homestead lands 
in Florida; which, on motion of Mr. CALL, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of J. 8. Fowler and other citizens 
of Tennessee, submitting a plea for the favorable consideration of the 
joint resolution relating to international arbitration. Accompanying 
this petition are certain resolutions unanimously adopted by the na- 
tional arbitration convention held at Washi May 30 and 31, 1882; 
and also certain resolutions passed by the legislative bodies of six of the 
principal nations of Europe. I move the reference of the petition and 
resolutions to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I present a letter from Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
of New York city, who say that they do not recollect signing the me- 
morial I had the honor to present on the 29th of December, 1882, oppos- 
ing the passage of all bankruptcy laws, and that they desire to record 
themselves in favor of a just and economic t law that will pre- 
vent fraudulent creditors, preferred claims, and legal expenses from 
swallowing up insolvent estates. I move that the communication lie 
upon the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a memorial adopted at a meeting of the 
Western Pig-iron Association, representing the producers of pig-iron 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, held in ness E, Pennsylvania, on 
the 11th day of January, 1883. In their memorial they state that the 
proposed reduction of rates on iron and steel below those recommended 
by the Tariff Commission would be unwise, uncalled-for, and injurious 
to the public interests. I move that the memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a petition of the E. A. Slo- 
cum Post, Grand Army of the Republic, No. 212, in the State of New 
York; resolutions adopted at the annual reunion of fhe Engineer Corps 
of the Potomac, held at the city hall of Rochester, New York; and a 
petition of citizens of Rochester, New York, praying that the same 
amount be allowed to soldiers who have been made deaf by service in 
the Army as is allowed those who have lost a limb in the service; which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Penna; Oneida County, 
New York, remonstrating against any increase of the duty on tin-plate; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB phage wig a pekon of Sipas of Leavenworth Pu, 
Kansas, praying for the of a bill granting a pension o a 
month to soldiers and sailors who have lost a iimb i the service; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I presenta petition of a large numberof working 
people of the city of New York engaged in the manufacture of cigars. It 
reads: ‘‘ We beg of you togive the bill pending in the House to abolish the 
internal revenueon cigars, orany other that may bringabout a likeresult, 
your support, we, as work-people, being deeply interested in thesame for 
the following reasons,” which are stated in the petition, to which I in- 
vite special attention. I wish to state that the petition is forty-two feet 
long and contains the names of something like 3,600 eer e en, in 
the manufacture of cigars. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agieed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY presented the petition of the Grand Division of the 
Sons of Temperance of Rhode Island, officially signed, praying for the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages in the 
District of Columbia; which was referred the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CALL presented the petition of Perry G. Wall, a citizen of Flor- 
ida, praying a release from a judgment rendered against him by the 


circuit court of the United States as cosurety on the bond of Otis P 


Fairbanks, collector of customs at Saint Mark’s, Florida; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BLAIR presented the memorial of the New Hampshire Central 
Medical Society, in favor of the erection of a suitable building for the 
preservation of the medical museum and library of the Army, in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and remonstrating against the separation 
of the mnsuem and library; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the trustees of the Church Or- 
phanage of Washington, District of Columbia, praying for an appropria- 
tion in aid of the objects of that institution; which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 

the petition of Thomas T. Stratton asking compensation for certain im- 


provements made on the United States circuit and district court rooms 
at Memphis, Tennessee, submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a 
DUS 2355) for the relief of Thomas T. Stratton, assignee of W. B. 


toes bill was read twice by its title, and the report was ordered to be 
printed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SHERMAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2356) to authorize the increase of the capital stock 
of the Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio; which was twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask leave to introduce a bill, and desire to have it 
read the first time and lie on the table. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a bill (S. 2357) 
to provide for the appointment of a commission to inv: e the sub- 
ject of railroad transportation; which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to have the bill read in full. 

The bill was read at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c,, That the President of the United 
vice and consent of the shall appointseven 
whose duty it shall be to co 
portation 
So aruia, Said oy 

‘ecting commerce among 
railroad 60 rations resulting from unjust 
cient facilities for 

evils can be remedied by legislati 


pher, and messenger, who shall be paid 
such reasonable compensation as may be fixed by the Secreta: 
commissioner shall be paid actual reasonabl 


ry of 
approp 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie on the table at the 
request of the Senator from 

Mr. ALLISON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2358) to amend the act entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the construction of a ponton m-bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near the city of Dubuque, in the State of Iowa;’’ which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SAWYER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2359) granting an increase of pension to Edward E. 
Eno; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HOAR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
ee a mt (8. 2360) concerning Federal elections; which was read twice 

y its title. 

Mr. HOAR. I introduce the bill by request without having read it. 
I believe I know its object, which I am inclined to think reasonable and 
for the public interest, but I do not know its details, I move its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


The motion was served to. 

Mr. JACKSON ed and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a joint resolution { . R. 124) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan tents to the board of directors of the national military competi- 
tivedrill to be heldat Nashville, Tennessee, in May, 1883; which wasread 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morning busi- 
ness the Calender is the order until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the Senate to take up this morning 
and dispose of the bill reported two or three days ago from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Senate bill 2238, making further provision regard- 
ing the condition of thingsin the Territory of Utah, and I move, in order 
to get the consent of the Senate if I can, to postpone the Calendar for that 
uurpose. I may say—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Possibly by unanimous consent the 
Calendar may be postponed tor that purpese without a formal motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Vermont. to ask for 
unanimous consent to take up the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Isthere unanimous consent to taking 
up the bill indicated by the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. PLUMB, I will consent, so far as lam concerned, if it does not 
displace the Calendar for theentire morning. There are other subjects 
of great importance, and there are matters, in which I have an interest for 
my convenience, which I have been trying to bring to the attention of 
the Senate for some time. I can not afford to yield permanently for 
that or any other bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the understanding was that this merning 
the bill to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department of Agricult- 
ure was to be taken up and acted upon, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was no understanding about 
it; but the bill is on the Calendar, and the Senator from Vermont asks 
unanimous consent to consider another bill. If there is objection, of 
course it can not be done. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I can move it, then, sir. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
postpone the Calendar—for how long? 

Mr. VEST. I do not intend to object, but I want to ask a question. 
I thought the understanding was that we were to take up unobjected 
House bills on the Calendar until we had disposed of them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was the order yesterday; but 
the Senator from Vermont moves to postpone the Calendar with the view 
of taking up the bill indicated by him, because there is objection to 
taking it up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to have it understood that I do not pro; 
to interfere with the private bills, but my motive is to get this bill of 

ublic importance about farther legislation regarding the polygamy 
aoo to the attention of the Senate. If the Senate does not think 
it of sufficient consequence to take it up now, very well; my duty will 
be done; that is all. I do not wish to disturb anybedy else. 

Mr. VEST. I simply want to say—and I suppose I am only situated 
as a good many other Senators—that I have a bill which I consider of 
very great importance that I should like to have considered. A great 
many of us are in the same position. That is all I desire to say about 
it. Ishall not object to taking up the Utah bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] objects. Does the Senator from Vermont move to postpone the 
Calendar until to-morrow? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I simply move to postpone it, the effect of which 
will be that it can come up again whenever the Senate wills, ‘That 
will be the technical motion, Isuppose. We all know what that means. 
It does not mean to-morrow, either. 

Mr. PLUMB. It seems to me that bills which have been a long time 
on the Calendar ought to have some chance in this wrestle. While I 
have no doubt of the very great importance to the people of Utah of that 
bill, at the same time there are bills here of importance to the people 
who live this side of Utah and the other side of Utah, in whom I have 
as much interest as I have in them. I think the bills that come on the 
Calendar at this late day, unless they are without objection, not involv- 
ing a serious discussion, ought at least to yield some portion of the 
morning hour for those bills which bave been waiting hopefully and ex- 
pectantly when they may be reached in the ordinary way without press- 
ing the Senate for special favors. I therefore hope the Utah bill will 
not be taken up now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 


duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont to pospone the Calendar. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the yeas and nays, and my duty will 
have been finished about it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not wish to be understood, in 
the vote I shall give the motion of the Senator from Mageia 
that I Su oppone to the bill which he moves, but there is another bi 
on the , & bill which the House of Representatives early 
last session with only seven dissenting votes, for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the powers and duties of the Department of iculture, That 
bill was referred to the Committee on Agriculture of this body at the 
last session, was very carefully considered, some amendments made to 
it, and it was reported to this body. I think that bill onght to be taken 
up and considered; and it is because I think that bill is more important 
than the bill referred to by the Senator from Vermont that I shall vote 
against his motion. 

Mr. BLAIR. As the Senator from Vermont has called for the yeas 
and nays, I wish to state one or two reasons why I am opposed to his 
motion. 

The matter of polygam 


I do not ask anything as a favor, simply as a 


in Utah is a profound problem. Iam in 
favor of the legislation which has been enacted by the present Congress 
for the purpose of its removal; but nevertheless I believe it to be the 
general sentiment of those most conversant with this evil and the effect 
it has upon that and other Territories, that there is no way of effecting 
its permanent removal but by educating the children of the common 
people. The education of the children of Utah and the adjoining Ter- 
ritories is now largely under the ment of those who are interested 
in the perpetuity of this peculiar institution. 

In Senate bill 151, which has been postponed to make room fora little 
industrial legislation touching the pockets of the people of this country, 
there are provisions aimed directly, and having the recognition and ap- 
proval of those interested really in the cause of education and in the 
removal of polygamy in the Territories. That bill, I think, ought to 
be considered by the Senate, especially if the Senate is in earnest in un- 
dertaking to effect a permanent removal of the evil, 

Therefore, I am opposed to the postponement of a radical and im- 
portant measure for the extirpation of polygamy in favor of a bill 
which is but a supplement to one already in operation, and which I un- 
derstand further raises for the consideration of the Senate and the coun- 


try at this time the great and growing issue of woman suffrage. No 
bill can go through the Senate readily aimed directly at the principle 
of female suffrage, aimed at measures sanctioning and imparting this 
great right of one-half the people of America. No one can bring for- 
ward a bill probably leading to the consideration of that question and 
expect to get it throngh in less time than will be consumed in the re- 
vision of the tariff. 

Therefore I feel, as a friend of education and a foe of polygamy, the 
necessity of voting against the Senator’s motion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do I understand the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to say that the bill of the Senator from Vermont is in opposition to 
female s e? 

Mr. BLAIR. I understood him to sayso. I have not read the bill, 
but I understand there is a provision in the bill to that effect. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not say that it was in opposition to female 
suffrage. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understood the Senator to say in a side-bar manner 
that the bill provides for relieving the women of Utah of the privilege 
or duty of voting, whichever way the case may be put. That will prob- 
ably lead to some discussion. 

Mr. BARROW. Some of us are under the impression that when the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive business on yester- 
day there was an understanding that House bill 4757, to exclude the 
public lands in Alabama from the operation of the laws relating to 
mineral lands, by unanimous consent at that time should be the unfin- 
ished business for the morning hour this morning. In connection with 
the motion of the Senator from Vermont, I should like to call his atten- 
poi te ‘ond transpired at the time I refer to on yesterday with regard 
to that bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not wish to occupy time in this discussion, 
but it is right to say to my friend from Georgia I did not suppose there 
was an ibra anadet A that that particular bill should be proceeded with, 
but that it should stand where when the Calendar was next taken up 
it would be the thing to be done. That I agree to now, and I am only 
discharging what I think to be a public duty on behalf of the Judiciary 
Committee to call the attention of the Senate to this Senate bill (which 
of course will take longer to become a law, if it ever does, than a House 
bill which is already here), to the importance of making further pro- 
visions in regard to the question of polygamy in Utah. If the Senate 
does not think it of sufficient importance to take it up, then the duty of 
the committee will have been di , and we shall have nothing 
farther to say. I thought it right to submit it to the Senate and see 
whether they were willing to do it or not. 

Mr. BARROW. So far as I am concerned I heartily concur in what 
the Senator from Vermont says in regard to the importance of the bill 
in his care; but I call his attention to the understanding of yesterday 
as printed in the RECORD in to the matter I referred to. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. EDMUNDS] are reported as follows: 

Mr. Moreay, I should like very much if the Senate would allow this bill to be 
considered by unanimous consent as the unfinished business for the morning 
hour to-morrow. 

Mr. Epmunps, It will be, as it is now really 2 o'clock, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is so; it is the unfinished business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Was not that another bill? 

Mr. BARROW. Yes; it was the bill relating to the public lands in 
Alabama. 3 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the motion of the Senator from Vermont pre- 
yails, as soon as his bill is disposed of then this other matter will come 
up on the Calendar. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is what it is; it is the unfinished business on 
the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 

g to the motion of the Senator from Vermont. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 26, nays 

29; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Allison, Davis of Illinois, Ingalls, Platt, 
Anthony, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, $ Sherman, 
1 St ae Voor! 
b m, Miller of N. Y., 
Conger, Hawley, | Morrill, 
NAYS—29, 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Dawes, 7 Slater, 
Blair, George, Maxey, Vance, 
Brown, Grover, ont. 7a Vest, 
Butler, Ham: ` Pendleton, Walker, 
Call, Hoar, Plumb, 
Camden, Jackson, Pugh, 
Coke, Johnston, m, 
ABSENT—21. 

Aldrich, Groome, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Ba is, Williams, 

r, Hill, Miller of Cal., Windom, 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, 
Ferry, La w Saunders, 
Gorman, McMillan, Sewell, 


So the motion was not agreed to, 
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WILLIAM BOWEN. 

«Mr. ALLISON. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the House bill 1768 was indefinitely postponed yesterday. Ido 
nót care to take it up now. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the title of the bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. A bill for the relief of William Bowen. I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wehad that fully discussed; I shall object to the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move a reconsideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the motion be entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider will be en- 


tered. 
Mr. ALLISON. That is what I ask. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first bill on the Calendar, by 
agreement yesterday, is the bill (H. R. 4757) to exclude the public lands 
in Alabama from the operation of the laws relating to mineral lands. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I move to set aside the Calendar, with the 
object of making a motion to take up the bill (S. 1683) for the relief 
of Ben Holladay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada moves to 
ponpon the Calendar with a view to take up the bill for the relief of 

Holladay. He has a right to make that motion now, because busi- 
ness has intervened since the last motion to postpone. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is known that I am opposed to the passage of that 
bill, but I have not recently opposed any factious objection to its con- 
sideration. We have had a good deal said here about the propriety of 
doing some public business; we have a tariff bill and we have a variety 
of bills on the Calendar that affect large portions of the people of the 
United States. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] made a some- 
what practical remark yesterday in regard to a certain class of claimants, 
that as they had waited sixteen years they could wait another day. 
Hereisa claim which waited ten or twelve years before it was presented 
at all, and while it has been pending four or five years, I do not think 
it will hurtit any to go over tonextsession. It might as well be under- 
stood now that for the rest of this session, in regard to private claims 
other than pension claims, there will be some account to be rendered 
about a variety of claims that come before the Senate between now and 
its adjournment. J 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, We hear again, sir, the stereotyped argu- 
ment about the necessity of paying attention to public bills. I do not 
know any bill before this body more public than this bill is. The 
claimant herein could afford very well to have this postponed, but the 
Government of the United States can not afford to postpone doing justice 
to its citizens from year to year on theclaim thatthe bill isa private bill. 

If this bill is an old bill and has been knocking at the doors of this 
body for a hearing for years, it is not the fault of the party to whom 
the money is due; it is the fault of Senators here. If this gentle- 
man were a Japanese, or if he were a foreigner of any description, he 
might get a hearing, perhaps, and have the measure called a public one; 
but I am at a loss to know why it is not one of the most public of all 
measures for the Government of the United States to pay what it owes 
to its own citizens. 

The bill comes here with a unanimous report of one of the standin 
committees of this body that this bill is justly due from the Uni 
States to this party; and, sir, I do not think any more heroic or any 
juster expression was put into the mouth of Richelieu by Bulwer than 
when he made him say: 

For justice 
All place a temple, and all season, summer, 

I hope this bill will no longer be postponed, and I hope that that jus- 
tice which a few of us claim to be due to this claimant will be rendered 
him in the shortest possible time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
pone the Calendar. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I deny that this claimant is mot in 
fault in not presenting his claim at an earlier period. He was a con- 
tractor in 1862 and for years afterward, and stole a march upon the Gov- 
ernment by taking testimony at that time that he presents now to a 
committee of this body, and proposes to use that testimony in behalf of 
this claim—testimony taken entirely er parte out of four hundred and 
fifty men employed by him, seizing upon the testimony of twenty-five 
and taking their affidavits in 1862, and never moving in Congress for 
years and years afterward in the way of asking any claim or reimburse- 
ment for losses sustained. 

And yet, Mr. President, this claim was presented at that time upon 


The question is on the motion to post- 


a petition and acted upon by the House and sent here, he calculating | Chilcott, 


then only the amount of grain and hay taken by the Government of the 
United States. Does anybody suppose that any officer of the Govern- 
ment of the United States ever took any grain or hay or provender of 
this man, without giving a receipt for it, which he has not already 
had his pay? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The merits of the bill are not open 
to discussion on this motion. 


XIV—73 


Mr. MORRILL. Iam only speaking as to the delinquency of this 
party in not presenting his claim. Then, after this time—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Will the Senatorallow mea moment? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. y 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator first denounces this 
claimant for not presenting his claim in time. He states that he took 
testimony in 1862, and in the next breath he says that at that time he 
presented the claim to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MORRILL. No, not for years afterward. 

Mr, CAMERON, of Wisconsin. He presented it in 1866. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is what I say. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. He claimed—— ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This debate is not in order at all, 
being on the merits of the bill. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Iam aware that it is not in order. 
Certainly the remarks of the Senator from Vermont are out of order. 

Mr. MORRILL. ‘Then, Mr. President, to show that this man is in 
fault in not presenting his claim, he did not present it again until six 
years afterward. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order strictly. 

Mr. MORRILL. Al I can say is that this claim can not go through 
here without a full debate and disclosure of all the facts in the case. 
The chairman of the committee, who made the report in the at gag koa 
not here this morning. I do not think it ought to come up during hi 


absence. ; 

Mr, JONES, of Nevada. Mr, President, the Senator from Vermont 
tells us that this claim can not go through here without a full discussion 
in the case, and yet he persistently 


But that style of debate is not im 


and a full disclosure of all the 
votes that those disclosures shall not be made and those facts shall not 
be brought to light. All we ask him to do is to bring the case up so 
that those facts can be presented and those disclosures made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 'The question ison the motion to post- 
pone the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is now near 1 o’clock, and it is very manifest 
that we can not dispose of this measure in this morning hour, The 
motion is now pending to take it up. It is known to the Senate well 
that we have executive business that will probably consume the rest of 
the entire day. Therefore, while this motion is pending, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, leaving 
this as the pending motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was not, agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 22, 
noes 25, £ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
o postpone the Calendar. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to 

ve it. 

hie ONES, of Nevada, called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. : 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yesterday morning the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] desired to take up a bill in which heis very much 
interested, and he wished, as I understood, to make some remarks upon 
it. At my suggestion he allowed the Senate then to go on with the 
Calendar, with the understanding that this morning he would call up 
that bill. So I feel bound, and I think the Senate is somewhat so, to 
hear the Senator from Kansas as he wishes to call up a particular bill, 
he having been absent when the bill was reached in its regular order on 
the Calendar. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HARRIS’S name was called). I announce 
for the day the pair of my colleague [Mr. HARRIS] with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). On this particular 
question I am: paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. CALL thes the name of Mr. JoNES, of Florida, was called). 
My colleague [ Mr, JONES] is absent on account of sickness. If he were 
here, I understand he would vote ‘‘yea.’’ He is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY ]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
28, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Allison, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
Anthony, Frye, Kellogg, 
Cau ; Eae OAT, Taaa 
eron oi x wle; 
ofWis, HiL- I Ae 
Ingalls, MeDill, 
Conger, Jackson, Miller of N, Y., 
NAYS—2. 
Barrow, Coke, Harrison, 
Davis of IlL, Jonas, 
ieee Mtl <9 Mapes 
O! 
Butler, George, Morrill, 
Camden, Gorman, Pénd) i 
Cockrell, Hampton, Plumb, 
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ABSENT—=. 
Aldrich Grever, MeMillan, Saunders, 

x Hale, | McPherson, Sewell, ` 
en k Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Farley, Hoar, . Miller of Cal., Windom. 
Ferry, Johnston, Mitchell, 

Groome, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
So the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I move to take up the Holladay bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada moves to 
take up the bill (S. 1683) for the relief of Ben Holladay. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object to it, and I object to it forthe purpose of 
moving, now that the Calendar has been postponed, to take up House 
bill No. 4429, to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department of 
Agriculture. I want to test the sense of the Senate in regard to the 
relative im ce of these two measures. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from Ne- 
yada can not be amended by a motion to take up another bill. If this 
motion is voted down the Senator from Kansas can then make his motion. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object to the motion for the purpose of moving, if 
it shall be rejected, to take up the bill I have indicated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada. ; 

Mr. PLUMB called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered and 


taken. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the negative). It has just come 
to my mind that I am paired on this question with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Farr]. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ALLISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I forgot for 
the moment that I was paired on this question with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Anthony, Conger, Jackson, Rollins, 
i Daas Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Blair, Frye, Kellogg, ‘oorhees, 
Call, Garland, Tapham, Walker, 
Camden, Hawley, Logan, Williams. 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, M , u 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., 
> Ingalls, Platt, 
NAYS—%. 
Aldrich, Davis of DL, Johnston, Piumb, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Pugh, 
Brown, Edmunds, ey, Ransom, 
Butler, Gorman, Morgan, Slater, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morrill, Vance, 
Coke, Maraea. Pendleton, Vest, 
ABSENT—23. 
Allison, Groome, McMillan, Saunders, 
Ba: $ Grover, McPherson, Sewell, 

F, Hale, Mahone, * 
Farley, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Windom. 
George, Lamar, Saulsbury, 


Sothe motion was agreed to. 
BEN HOLLADAY. 


Mr. PLUMB. I now move to substitute for that bill House bill No. 
4429, to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Letushearthe substitute read. The Senatorfrom 
Kansas moves to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (S. 1683) for the relief of 
Ben Holladay is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PLUMB. I now make the motion—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire of the Senator from Kansas what the 
object of his bill is? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That will be read as anamendment. We shall 
hear it in a minute. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like the Senator from Kansas to state his 

ject. 
25 PLUMB. My object is to displace the consideration of the pend- 
ing bill in order that the Senate may proceed to consider House bill No. 
4429, 


Mr. BUTLER. What is that bill? x 

Mr. PLUMB. To enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. BUTLER. Doesitcome from the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. PLUMB. It comes from the Committee on Agriculture andisa 
House bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Is that in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ii is not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is in order to move to amend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ing bill will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the bill B. 1683) for the relief of Ben 
Holladay. 

Mr. PLUMB. I now move to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert what I send to the desk, and I ask that it be read. 


The ACTING SECRETARY. 
enacting clause and to insert: 


It is proposed to strike out all after the 


Revised Statutes is hereby amended to include such 
ed Statutesare hereby made 


of agri- 
e Presi- 


concerning agriculture, and also conce: 
trial pursuits which relate to and are connected with 


value of the national domain, and ascertaining the fertilizers, implements, build- 
ings, varieties of seeds, vines, plants, fruits, and crops best adapted to the several 
d developing suitable rural work for women an 


of Agriculture are continued, and the following additional divisions are hereby 
created, namely: 

First. A division of geplogy, whose duty it shall be to institute such investiga- 
tions and collect such information, facts, and statistics relative to the mines and 
mining and the resources and capabilities of the public lands of the United States 
as may be deemed of value and importance; and for the pu of propon 
organizing this division, the commission known as the Geo! Ral sany Saree? wi 

its powers, duties, and provisions, toj er with all officers, clerks, employés, 
and agents as at present established, andall instruments, records, books, papers, 
and other property thereof, is hereby transferred to the said department of agri- 


cure, and extent of contagious, communicable, or other diseases; and the kinds, 
breeds best adapted to the several sections of the country ; and thesalary 

m shall be $2,500 per annum. 

t the chief of the statistical division of said department shall col- 

tural statistics of the United States; and, in addition, 

industrial education and 

cultural colleges; to labor and wages in this and other countries; 


kets; to the location, number, and prod 
of whatever sort, their sources ef raw material, methods, markets, and prices; 
to the testing of the textile strength and other liarities of wools and other 
animal fibers, and the ascertaining of the physical properties of cotton, hemp. 
jute, ramie, and other vegetable fibers produced under different conditions o 
climate and culture; to such commercial or other conditions as may affect the 
market value of farm products or the interests of the industrial classes of the 


United States. And the secretary is hereby authorized to make such monthly 
or other re; 


rts as he shall deem most effective for the prompt dissemination of 
such reliable information respecting crops and domestic and foreign markets as 
will be of service to the farmers or other industrialists of the United States; 
and the secretary may exchange the reports, bulletins, and other publications 
of the de t designed for general circulation with the agricultural, live- 
stock, and all weekly journals published in the United States, 

Sec. 5. That, so far as practicable and consistent with the proper efficiency of 
the service, the officers and employés of the department not appointed by the 
President shall be selected, without reference to their party affiliations, from the 
industrial classes of the various sections of the Union. 

Se. 6, That the secretary of culture shall hereafter reccive the same sal- 
ny as is paid to the Secretary of each of the Executive Departments; and the 

ary of the assistant secretary of agriculture shall be the same as that now paid 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Department of the Interior. 

Sec. 7. That all laws and parts of laws relating to the Department of Agricult- 
ure now in existence, as far as the same are applicable and not in conflict with 
this act, and only so far, are continued in full aco and effect. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I make aquestion of order onthat. It is clearly 
out of order. ' 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that no 
question can be raised as to the germaneness of amendments. The 
Senate has long ago decided that the germaneness of an amendment is 
not to be considered except upon appropriation bills. Any bill that 
comes up can be amended by an entirely new bill. If the ir were 
to decide it as an original question he would decide the other way, be- 
cause he thinks that is the most common-sense way, but the Senate has 
decided otherwise. 

Mr. PLUMB. The misfortune about the amendment which I have 
had the honor to offer to this bill is thatit only concerns about 30,000,000 
of the people of the United States (for full seven-twelfths of the people 
of the United States are engaged in the pursuits of agriculture), while 
the bill which is before the Senate on the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada is a claim for damages aggregating a pretty large sum, and of 
course as between these two measures there can be no doubt as to which 
ought to have, at least by precedent, the right of way and receive first 
the consideration and the favorable consideration of the Senate. But 
it is for each Senator to discharge his duty in regard to these measures 
as seems to him fit and proper. I have discharged a portion at least of 
mine in presenting to the Senate and to the country what I think is of 
most importance, and especially at this stage of a short and rapidly dis- 
appearing session ‘of 4 

It has been here jocularly, but still for all it has a certain 
seriousness about it, that the friends of the Ben Holladay bill would 
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consent to this bill to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 
of Agriculture as an amendment; and as the major carries with it the 
minor, it might be reasonably expected of course that the Ben Holladay 
bill would carry through the agricultural bill. While that was said 
jocularly, it at the same time actually voices the existing/acts on this 
floor as determined by the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this amendment is a bill which conterns, as I said, 
seven-twelfths of the people of the United States, a class of people liv- 
ing scattered over all the broad domain of this country remote usually 
from the sources and seats of power, not in a condition to bring them- 
selves together for consultation or for co-operation rapidly or successfully, 
a class of people having few representatives in this branch or the other 
of Congress—men of intelligence and ‘men of convictions, and yet by 
reason of their calling and their comparative isolation unheard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator suspend a moment? 
As a point was raised about the amendment being out of order, the 
Chair will read from page 289 of Jefferson’s Manual: 
ail Ade E ay of setting Od ok E Laguna Ur aio ine he lene R ones cities 

ol 
ent from whas it was intended by The movers, reg that they vote against it them- 


selves. (2 Hats.,79; 4,82, 84.) A new bill may be ingrafted by way of amendment 
on the words“ Be it enacted,” &e. (L Grey, 190, 192.) 


The Chair has been informed that in the last hours of a session on a 
bill for a pension a land grant to a railroad was ingrafted and passed. 
The Senator from Kansas will 

Mr. PLUMB. AsIwas proceeding to observe, the people whom this 
amendment which I have proposed concerns, although intelligent, in- 
dutrious, productive, absolutely necessary and more necessary than any 
other class of people in the United States, have had comparatively less 
influence upon its policy than any other class. I do not mean to say that 
they have been legislated against and that the policy of the Government 
has been necessarily and inevitably against their interests, but they have 
not been heard to say as a rule what those interests were, have not been 
permitted, or at least have not been in a condition to impress their views 
and ideas of public affairs or of matters which concern them upon the 
policy of the Government as settled by legislation, or by the practice of 
the Executive Departments. > 

If I had been myself preparing this bill I should have made it simply 
a bill to constitute the Commissioner of Agriculture the secretary of 
agriculture, in order to give him a seat in the Cabinet; and for all the 
purposes for which I shall discuss this measure I will discuss it as 
though that were the full and sole intent and purpose of it. It is true 
that it does to some extent enlarge the functions of the present Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; that it does give to the officer who is to be named 
the secre of agriculture more duties, more opportunities, more re- 
sponsibilities than he has'as Commissioner of Agriculture, as he is now 
known and designated by the law; and that is one of those propositions 
which, having been considerably di has been met with some de- 
nunciation and with considerable adverse criticism; and it is an illus- 
tration of the truth of what I said in the remarks I had occasion to 
make upon the civil-service bill, that this Government was run by sub- 
ordinates and not by heads of Departments, that this bill found itself 
in the Department in some way calling upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to state whether he thought it should be passed, and that 
he referred that bill to a clerk in his Department, who made a report 
on the subject adverse to it. 

As I said, that is a very conspicuous illustration of what I stated 
before, to the effect that the subordinates run the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government. Of course it might be supposed that the 
epinion of a clerk of the Treasury Department or any other Depart- 
ment would be against creating anybody who might outrank him or 
get more salary. I think generally, like Paul, they magnify their own 
office, and consequently they do not want anybody else’s office mag- 
nified in order to prevent the result they seek in magnifying their own. 

Mr. President, the selection of Cabinet ministers might originally 
have been supposed to have been for the purpose of bringing around the 
President persons specially versed in the executive and routine duties 
of the various ts over which they were to preside; but in 
point of fact such is not now the case. We do not select soldiers for 
Secretaries of War, nor men who are versed in the art of war by its 
practice or by its study. The present Secretary of the Navy I do not 
think would claim, as able a man as he is and as conspicuous an exam- 
ple as he has given of efficiency in the management of that Department, 
that he was specially versed in naval affairs. And soall the way through, 
with possibly the exception of the Department of Justice, no Cabinet 
minister is selected solely or chiefly because he is versed in the routine 
duties of the Department over which he is to preside; and the country, 
in looking to see whom a new President will surround himself with in 
the shape of Cabinet ministers, looks to the character of the men, to 
their relation to the general politics and interests of the country, a great 
deal more than to the question of their special fitness for the particular 
burean’s duties that they may be called on to perform. 

So we have now and we have had heretofore many men conspicuous 
for their learning, conspicuous for their ability, conspicuous for their 
high standing in the country, called to preside over different Depart- 
menis of the Government solely because the President desired to have 
the counsel of such men, and he could only get it throngh their inter- 


vention and help as members of his Cabinet, and by reason of being 
members of his Cabinet authorized to sit at his council-board. 

When the President comes to consider of matters of publie policy 
which as the Executive of this nation he is required to consider of and 
to report upon and to act upon, he naturally and inevitably addresses 
himself for advice to those men by whom he has surrounded himself. 


He talks with the of the Treasury about financial matters, 
with the Attorney-General about those matters that concern the ad- 
ministration of justice, with the Secretary of the Interior about public 
lands, and with all of them collectively about those questions which 
concern the administration of the Government which has been devolved 
upon him, and takes their counsel; not simply because they are learned 
in finance or learned in the special routine of their several Departments, 
but more particularly because of their ability to discuss and decide mat- 
ters which affect the general policy of the Government outside of that 
routine which is settled largely by the inferior and subordinate officers 
of the Government. 

Here is a class of people, representing, as I said, seven-twelfths of 
the people of the United States, engaged in agriculture. Any finan- 
cial proposition that may be broached, any question of the creation or 
funding of anational debt, the question of the kind and the volume of cur- 
rency, the question of specie payments—all the intricate questions, large 
and small, which have to do with the financial matters of this country, 
rest finally in their ultimate consequences upon this class of people. 
We are discussing, for instance, now the tariff question, and the mo- 
ment it was announced that it was to be discussed there came to this 
city from all quarters of the country scores of men interested in the va- 
rious industries to be affected by the tariff, who came to counsel, came 
to advise, came to cajole, and came to threaten almost, in some cases, 
I have no doubt; and yet I venture to say that not one single man rep- 
resenting the great agricultural interest of this country has put in an 
appearance or was heard before the Finance Committee in regard to the 
details or effect of this tariff, and certainly not one single representa- 
tive of that great interest was found upon the Tariff Commission which 
prepared the bill substantially that is now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, that does not grow out of a lack of interest; it grows 
out of a lack of facility, a lack of opportunity. The farming interest 
of this country can not focus itself suddenly and at a moment’s notice 
upon legislation. Its members can not get together without great ex- 
pense, coming from long distances, and unused largely as they are to 
public affairs, clumsily perhaps expressing themselves, but yet at the 
same time they have as deep an instinct, as strong a feeling in regard 
to their own interests as any other class of people in the United States. 
It is therefore eminently proper that they should be represented in 
the highest councils of the nation; that when the President comes to 
consider what he will recommend to Co in regard to taxation 
which falls upon them, some person specially alerted because he rep- 
resents them, is in harmony with them, who has been in relations with 
them during all his life perhaps, shall be there to say to the President 
that this, that, or the other policy which is proposed or which he in turn 
himself may propose, affects them wisely or unwisely, as the case may 
be; and the President can not make up a message which deals with these 
great questions properly unless he has either of his own knowledge or 
in some other way that information which ought to precede such an im- 
portant decision. 

Sir, we talk about funding the public debt; we talk about the tariff 
upon iron and upon glass and upon all the various articles embraced in 
its different schedules as though they concerned only the manufacturers 
of these articles. Who pays these taxes? When the manufacturer of 
iron comes to the Senate and says, “‘I can live or I can make a profit 
if a certain duty is imposed,’’ what is he saying? He is simply saying, 
“Tf you give me a certain duty you put it in my power to over 
that duty as an additional profit on the farmers of the United States;’’ 
and yet the farmers who are to pay these taxes, who are to bear these bur- 
dens and pay this profit, not only are almost without representation in 
both halls of Congress, but are absolutely without representation in 
the executive department of the Government. ‘They, as I have said, 
a not been heard here at all, while the city is thronged with repre- 

tatives of every interest that is dealt with by the tariff directly. 
While our desks are loaded down day after day with protests, with ex- 
planations, with arguments, printed and sent here by them, there is no 
one to say what the effect of any of these things will be, if adopted, 
upon the people upon whom finally and ultimately the great burdens 
of government must rest. 

It has been said that there were no functions for a minister of agri- 
culture to perform; that it was not an Executive Department in the 
sense in which the Interior Department is an Executive Department, or 
the Department of State, and we have been ed to to believe that 
this was adesign simply to give office and emolument to some particular 
person; and the present very worthy and capable Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture has been reproached for that he himself was back of this bill 
and was guilty of self-seeking in endeavoring to promote its passage. 
I want to say in regard to that that it does him great injustice. So 
far as I know, he has not the of the bill or in any way 
said anything about it, and he has not, unless it may be incidentally, 
been advised of its terms. 
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But if the Commissioner of Agriculture is not an executive officer, if 
he is not a person to advise the President, what shall we say about the 
Attorney-General? What has the President himself to do directly about 
the administration of justice that he can not be informed concerning 
by sending a note over to the Attorney-General rather than have him 
appear at his table? Similarly of the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
officer executes the law in regard to the borrowing of money; he re- 
ceives the money which the people pay for taxes, and he pays it out; 
and if all the President wants is simply technical information in regard 
to the working of that Department, he can get it from the report of the 
Secretary, or send for him on occasion and talk with him about the mat- 
ters in regard to which he desires to inquire. 

But here is an interest that, as I said, represents a majority of all the 
people of the United States. It lies at the foundation of all interests ; 
it is the baSis of American independence ; it is an interest which will 
increase in value to the country by just as much as population trenches 
upon production. The time will come when there will be no certainty, 
as now it seems to be taken for granted that the harvest of each year 
will not only yield enough to support all the people, but also a surplus 
to be sent abroad. The experience of last year may serve as a warning. 
As a result of the bad harvest of 1881 we imported large amounts of 
agricultural products, potatoes, cabbage, pease, and beans. I was told 
in this city, by a gentleman who is a member of a Chicago commission 
house, that the firm of which he is a member actually bought corn in 
Sicily and shipped it to Chicago. If that was the case last year, with 
only fifty millions of people, with all our great area, with every man 
having sufficient land to work upon, what may it be when these fifty 
millions shall become one hundred millions, and the one hundred mill- 
ions shall become two hundred millions, and men shall be stinted for 
the areas in which they can work upon the soil? We shall need then, 
as a matter concerning the welfare and the well-being not only of the 
individual citizen but the stability of the Government itself, that the 
Government shall give direct attention to the question of production, to 
the question of the supply of food, more than to almost any other ques- 
tion that can be mentioned. i 

Suppose the President is considering some question of diplomacy which 
may result in war; at once comes up the question of the ability of the 
country to maintain war. Is it a question of navies or of armies? We 
know by experience that both of them can be improvised, and on short 
notice. But not so the supplies by means of which armies are to be 
fed. The question of maintaining war may be one of food supply, a 
question of the means not only of raising the food and of the crooks on 
hand, but of transporting it as well. That is a question which no one 
could so well aid the President in deciding as some one selected from 
that great class of people posted about it, and upon whose judgment and 
information the President could implicitly rely. 

Speaking of that question of transportation reminds me that we are 
on the threshold of legislative regulation not only by means of the 
action of State Legislatures, but by means of legislation to be passed 
by Congress regulating the rates of fares and freights, and it is a ques- 
tion which can not be very long postponed. It is a question that is 
pressing for determination even now, and no settlement ever will be 
made that will be just, and permanent because just, which does not 
take into special account the interest in that great question of the ag- 
riculturists of the United States, and their relation to it is different 
from that of any other class of people. 

The man who raises a bushel of wheat worth at the nearest railroad 
station 50 cents and which costs another 50 cents to take it to its ultimate 
marketis interested in that problem toa far different extent from the man 
who takes a pound of iron worth a quarter of a cent in its crudestate and 
by adding to it labor and skill makes a knife or other implement which, 
when manufactured, is worth fifty times or five hundred times the raw 
material, and the cost of carrying which to its ultimate market is but 
a fractionof the percentage which is required to carry the productof the 
farmer to market. His interest, therefore, is greater than that of any 
other class of people. It ismore permanentand more abiding; it isthe 
interest that ought first to be considered. Not only that, but it ought 
first to be considered in to all the other matters which affect the, 
relations of this Government to its people, and especially in regard to 
its financial matters. 

We talk about funding the debt, about the payment of pensions, 
about all the concerns of this Government relating to the transactions 
of the Treasury Department, as though they were to be settled and de- 
termined by men in Wall street, men who get their inspiration and 
their interest from their relations to Europe, from their relations to 
men living entirely apart from this people. We look tothose men who 
are simply the money-changers, the men who make money exchanging 
the products of this country for the productsof other countries, and we 
go to them instead of going to the great producing class to determine 
what the policy of this Government shall be in to matters which 
affect all the people in this broad land, and by their decision we appear 
heretofore to have been entirely bound. 

I think the time was long ago when we might have inaugurated 
safely a departurein thisregard. I think the time now has come when 
there is sufficient demand from this classof people to indicate theirown 
views and feelings in regard to it, and when we can afford to recognize 


with some degree of consideration the interest which they have in the 
problems of Government, and accord to them, as lacking representa- 
tion largely elsewhere, the right to be represented at the council board 
of the President in determining matters in which they have a greater 
and deeper and more abiding and more sensitive interestthan any other 
class of people. 

And, Mr. President, this is not a new question; it is a question which 
has excited attention recently elsewhere. To those who are accustomed 
to look for examples to England and to France and to foreign countries 
generally, I point to the recent action of the French Republic in this 
same direction. I will send to the desk to be read by the Secretary a 
letter of Gambetta, minister of foreign affairs, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France, transmitting a copy of an act establish- 
ing | a ministry of agriculture in that country. I ask the Secretary to 
read it. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGEICULTURE AND COMMERCE, 
Paris, November 14, 1881. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The desire, as well as the necessity to develop more fully all 
the resources of this country has made more argent the wish for an ind ent 
department of agriculture to P raea a this great interest in the cabinet. 

Vast improvements and satisfactory results have been gained within the latter 
years, yet the fact remains that the steady wth of international exchanges, as 
well as the direction of home and colonial interests, commercial treaties, &e., 
absorb all the attention of the present minister, and that for this reason the two 
principal interests of the country, agriculture and commerce, can not remain 
much longer as one department, without detriment to both. This fact has in 
most large countries led to the establishment of an independent department of 
agriculture, as in gomen: in United States of America after the war of seces- 
sion; in Austria after the battle of Sadowa, and finally, quite recently, in Italy. 

With us also it has me an urgent necessity to establish such a de; t 
a ee agriculture and do away with many of the obstacles now hamper- 

ng it. ‘ 

At the international convention the insufficient harvest, as well as the dis- 
astrous invasion of phylloxera, were fully discussed, and the assistance of the 
government urged. 

A list was made of the additional branches to be enrolled under the depart- 
ment and annexed to the yearly report. Under this department comes at pres- 
ent practical and theoretic veterinary schools, practical agricultural schoo! 
inspection of pota and silk culture; the stimulation of agriculture an 
drainage, phylloxera, doryphora, &c.; the breeding of horses and cattle, &e.; 
PORT the establishment and maintenance of a sanitary department, statis- 

cs, &e, 

The proj addition would embrace irrigation, board of public works, drain- 
age, &c. If this bill, which I have the honor of presenting, meet your views, I 
trust yon will signify it by affixing your signature, 

am, sir, very respectfully, your o ent servant, 
LEÒN GAMBETTA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of the Cabinet. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 


On es presented by the president of the cabinet and minister of 
foreign atYairs— 

Be it enacted : 

ARTICLE I. That a department of agriculture be created. 

ARTICLE II, That the minister of agriculture shall have actual charge of all 
matters pertaining to agriculture, such as irrigation, public works, improvements 
in he. gy tga water courses, &c,, and the forming of contracts with responsible 
parties for such work as he may deem necessary. 

ARTICLE III. The president of the cabinet and minister of foreign affairs is 
hereby authorized to have ve orders executed. 


Done at Paris, November 14, 1881. 
JULES GREVY, 
vi President Republic of France. 
LÈON GAMBETTA, 
President Cabin and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. PLUMB. It will be observed that in the first paragraph of that 
letter Gambetta speaks especially of the necessity of creating a minister 
of agriculture, to be a member of the cabinet. That is the special 
point to which I wish to direct attention in this connection. 

Of course there is this difference between the situation in France and 
in this country: There are there no intermediate governments, suchas 
we know as State governments here; but we have , by reason of the 
war, by reason of the great tion of population and wealth on 
this continent, by reason of the great community of interests which 
has come from the development of our means of internal transporta- 
tion, to have functions for the General Government to perform in rela- 
tion to the general welfare of the people which were entirely unknown 
twenty-five years ago. 

It is safe to say that we shall go on with a constantly accelerating 
ratio in this direction, and it will me more and more from year to 
year a part of the obligation of the General Government to consider all 
those matters which relate to the A api welfare of the people, and there 
is no way in which it can reach great mass of the people, to be ad- 
vised of their wishes and of their interests, and respond to them so well 
as by having at the seat of the Federal power an able and efficient rep- 
resentative of that great class of which I have spoken. 

The question of transportation to which I have alluded is one of in- 

ing magnitude. By judicial decisions from time to time the rela- 


creasing 

tions of the General Government to this question have been defined. 
We know now that all matters of transportation crossing the boundaries 
of States are within the exclusive purview of the fational authority. 
Statistics must be gathered, policies and systems must be formulated, 
and in every way the foundations laid for the intervention and for the 
control on the part of the General Government of the great system of 
transportation, the necessity for which grows constantly with the ne- 
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cessity for its use, because, Mr. President, the railroad is as much a ne- 
cessity of modern civilization as light and air, and this emphasizes and 
makes necessary the intervention of the Government to see that it is 
not misused and that so far as possible it shall be beneficently used for 
the benefit of the entire people. 

I have in my hand a dispatch which was published in the New York 
papers on the 23d of last month, and which I will read as I copied it 
from a paper in which it was published: 

Loxpoy, December 22. 

Gazette and Agricultural Journal states 
that arrangements for the creation of a corer d of ture are almost com- 

lete. The Right Honorable J h Chamberlain will be made first minister, and 
Bir Charles Dilke will succeed Mr. Chamberlain as president of the board of 

e. 

It will thus be seen that in the two great countries of the world out- 
side of the United States, Great Britain and France, this question has 
received recent and practical attention. Now, what is the agriculture 
of France or the agriculture of Great Britain as compared with that of 
the United States? Itisasamole-hilltoamountain. In both countries 
perhaps it has already come to itsmaximum, while in the United States 
we are only on the threshold of its development; and while we are on 
its threshold only we must remember that by reason of its character 
the question of profit and loss is brought into a very small compass. 

The question of 10 per cent. added to or detracted from the value of 
the agricultural products of the United States is the difference between 
distress and opulence to the men who produce them; and by reason of 
that narrow margin, by reason of the great consequences that depend 
from day to day and from year to year, affecting the independence and 
the well-being of the people upon that margin, it ought to be the first 
and chiefest care of the Government representing the people to see that 
everything is done that can be done to not only contribute safety to that 
interest but profit as well. 

Mr. President, at this time, when it seems that there is a general 
recognition of the fact that the people have been more or less discon- 
tented with the management of affairs, that there has come a necessity 
for a change of front, tor new legislation, for the reorganization of pol- 
icies and plans and the substitution of new, it seems to me that we can 
not do a wiser thing, a more sensible thing, and at the same time a more 
gracious thing, than to recognize the interests of this great and important 
class of the community by putting one of their number and some one 
who is to represent them in a place where his counsel and his advice in 
their behalf can be heeded and can be felt, not only in legislation but in 
policies to be formulated by the Executive which ultimately must bear 
good or ill fruit to them more than to any other persons or class of per- 
sons under the flag. 

All things are comparative. It is well enough, of course, that we 
should decide some time, I suppose, whether Ben Holladay is entitled to 
half a million of dollars out of the Treasury or not. I have no doubt 
that the suggestion which I make now will probably accelerate the dis- 
position and will probably aid in the passage of that bill. It is the fact, 
that there are probably a thousand other men in the United States who 
have claims of precisely the same character, who are waiting with a 
greedy expectancy for this bill to pass, so that if there is any fear that 
we shall be out of business we can make perfectly sure of plenty to do 
of that kind during the next six or seven years by simply passing this 
bill and letting loose upon us the hordes of other claimants whose stage 
stations have been destroyed all the way from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, and whose horses have been run off, and whose riders have been 
killed by Indians, and who are only waiting to see what account and 
gauge we shall take of this bill in order to prepare their claims to present 
them for payment out of the public Treasury. È 

But, Mr. President, seriously, in this middle of a session whichis to 
close by law on the night of the 3d March, with fifty millions of people 
looking with expectancy as to what we shall do, it is proposed to dis- 
place all the legislation which has been prepared during a long and 
almost fruitless session and which is now upon our Calendar, and the 
tariff bill and everything else, in order that this claim, which has been 
discussed and redi , Which hung up in the pockets of its proprietor 
for eight or ten years before it was presented at all, and thus every- 
thing which is of concern to the great mass of the people shall be held 
to wait until this claimant can be heard and his claim ean be di 
of. It seems to me that this is belittling the dignity of legislation; it 
is trifling with the duties of the hour; it is paltering with the responsi- 
bilities which we are laboring under and which we have led the country 
to believe we would properly nd to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair), The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas as a 
substitute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as one of the very few practical 
farmers upon the floor of the Senate, I must say that I concur with the 
Senator from Kansas in all that he said in regard to the bill which he 
offers as a substitute. I thank him not only upon my own motion, but 
I thank him for millions of the horny-handed constituency behind us. 
I believe he is a banker and a lawyer, and Iam glad to hear so much 
from that source. 

Mr. PLUMB. And a farmer, too. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You add that to your other qualifications for Sen- 
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ator. I would goas far as he or anybody else in advancing the interests 
of the agriculturists of the country, for [am one myself. I am in favor 
of his bill when it comes up properly; but I am not in favor of taking 
it up now, throwing out the bill we have just to take up and to 
consider, the bill for the relief of Ben Holladay, a bill that has been 
before Congress for sixteen years, an honest and just claim which has 
been pressed upon us now for sixteen years, and which at the last session 
had a day set for it at this session but was crowded out by other 
business. Now that the Senate has decided to take it up I am opposed 
to substituting any other proposition for it, and I am against the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas, though I heartily concur with him in the 
principle and purpose of the bill he proposes to substitute. 

Let me say to him that he is not rendering any benefit to, he is not 
helping the agricultural bill any by pressing it inthis way. Here isa 
meritorious claim for services rendered and losses sustained by an Amer- 
ican citizen in the most perilous period of the country’s history, aman 
who has rendered great service to his country, and for sixteen long years 
he has been appealing to the Congress of the United States for justice. 
At least let us give him a trial. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the motion now made brings before 
the consideration of the Senate the bill reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Upon that bill I desire to submit some observations to the 
Senate. 

The measure under consideration is, in my judgment, an important 
one, and should receive the sanction of this body. It has already passed 
the other House, with only seven dissenting votes. It has been con- 
sidered carefully by the Committee on Agriculture, and is approved by 
them as amended. 

I give my hearty assent to the proposition contained in the bill to make 


the Department of Agriculture an Executive ent. I believealso 
that the farmers throughout the Union favor it. The measure meets 
the approbation of my judgment. Very early in the last session I pre- 


sented a bill on this subject, which been pre with nae care 
and sound judgment by my colleague in the other House [Mr. MONEY]. 
That bill I like better than I do the bill passed by the House and now 
under consideration here. That bill was considered by the Committee 
on Agriculture, and after some amendments, which I think added to 
its value, I was directed to report it to the Senate, but without any 
recommendation, each member of the committee being free to oppose it 
or not, as he should see proper. 

Under these circumstances I did not feel at liberty to call it up or at- 
tempt to call it up for the action of the Senate. I had no assurance of 
its success; and so I waited till the time should come when the com- 
mittee would be unanimous or nearly so in support of a bill on this 
subject. That time has come now. And though I deem the bill less 
perfect, less efficient, than the one reported by me, I cheerfully support 
it. The interests involved are too great, the necessity for action too 
urgent, to allow of a division about details among those who agree in 
the main upon the measure. I shall not refuse the half loaf because 
I think the whole is due. 

Ishall not repeat here the many just and convincing arguments made 
by the friends of this measure in the other House, and which secured 
its passage there with almost absolute unanimity. I presume that Sen- 
ators are familiar with them, as they have been again and again pre- 
sented with great force and ability during the last two years. I 
content myself with some general observations pertinent to the discus- 
sion and an exposition of some of the more important provisions of the 
bill. 

In the first place it is a notable fact that the Government of the United 
States has paid but little attention to the wants of the farmers of the 
country, has done but little to advance and make prosperon that pur- 
suit, which is confessedly the support and stay of all other industries 
and all other enterprises, and which contributes more than all others 
combined to the wealth and the progress of the country. So far from 
favoring it, it seems that our legislation has in many respects been in- 
spired with a spirit unfriendly to this great interest. Certainly it has 
had no fostering care, if we except sugar and rice. 

This has resulted in part from the advantageous position which our 
farmers have occupied as compared with the farmers of Euro This 
advantage consisted in a great degree in the facility with which land 
has been acquired; the fact that the producers have in the main been 
the proprietors of the soil, not tenants of a lordly class in which is 
vested the ownership of our lands. Another advantage, and a great 
one, too, has arisen from the extraordinary fertility of our virgin soil, 
unexhausted by the centuries of tillage which has impoverished the 
tarming lands of Europe. Another advantage has resulted from the 
vigor and energy, inspired by the confident hope and the assured pros- 
pect of the early acquisition of independence and comparative wealth, 
and by the ambitions and aspirations of free citizenship with which our 
farmers have pursued their vocations. 

Another cause of the neglect by the Government of the interests of 
agriculture, while others have been made the objects of especial care 
and protection, is, that owing to the great number of the farmers, scat- 
tered too all over this great country, they have not been able to com- 
bine, to send delegates or lobbyists to this city, and to enforce atten- 
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tion to their wishes and interests. ‘They have neither the money nor 
the opportunity te organize an eflicient lobby. They have no other re- 
liance than the justice of their cause and the fidelity of their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 

Other great interests have been more fortunate. They are represented 
by a few persons of great wealth, and have used fully and freely the 
great power of association, directed by a persistent, intelligent, and self- 
ish pursuit of their own ends. The result is natural, in fact, inevita- 
ble. Associated capital, organized and guided by an active and selfish 
intelligence, has secured from the Government—State and Federal—an 
undue attention to its interests, and excessive, not to say invidious 
advantages. 

Tt has secured corporate franchises not only not necessary but inim- 
ical to the public good. It has seized through legislative enactments, 
sometimes under provisions of a covert and not understood force, and 
sometimes by a flagitious and open purchase, exclusive privileges—ex- 
clusive frequently in express terms, but exclusive nearly always in 
that corporate capital, combined for its own interest, has been too pow- 
erful for weaker rvails. It has secured bounties, subsidies, exemptions 
from competition and grinding monopolies. These bounties and sub- 
sidies have in the main been levied on agriculture and labor, and these 
exemptions and monopolies have been secured and have flourished at 
their expense. 

Hitherto the farmers and other industrial classes have borne this neg- 
lect of their interests, this discriminating and inordinate favoritism to 
others, if not with resignation and patience, atall events with that sub- 
mission and endurance which come from a consciousness of inability to 
prevent them. They have seen others reap where they have sown. 
They have seen the transportation of their products to the markets of 
the world under the absolute control of corporations whose sole aim in 
the discharge of their public duties as common carriers has been to 
increase their own wealth. 

They have seen the market price of their property fixed and regu- 
lated—depressed and enhanced—not by the commercial law of supply 
and demand, but by the caprices and interests of speculators on their 
toil. In short, sir, the fertility of our soil, the beneficent seasons ofa 
bountiful Providence, the hard and often repulsive labor of the farmer, 
eventuating in the great crops which enabled us to resume specie pay- 
ments and to bring to our shores the Pactolean stream of the precious 
metals, turning the exchanges of commerce in our favor, have more ad- 
vantaged the carriers, warehousemen, buyers and sellers for specula- 
tion than the producers or consumers, against whom these middlemen 
have waged an equal war. 

The farmers are getting tired of this. They now seek some small part 
of the favoring legislation which has beenso bountifully and recklessly 
bestowed on others. They think the passage of this bill will be a rec- 
ognition of their interests. I do not think that all the good will come 
of it that some of its more enthusiastic, though not more sincere, friends 
claim; but that good will come I do notdoubt. The measure before us 
is not by any means perfect. It is far less than the needs or the merits 
of the farmers demand, but, as I have said, it is a good start; it is the 

rm and promise of a more efficient system to be hereafter built up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 0’clock having arrived, 
the morning hour expires. The Senator from Mississippi may proceed 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iask that consent be given for the Senator from 
Mississippi to complete his remarks. 

Mr. WINDOM. I desire to move that the Senate go into executive 
session as soon as the Senator concludes his remarks, but I do not 
object to his proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the Senator 
from Mississippi will proceed. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GEORGE. Other countries have agricultural departments of 
equal grade and dignity with their other executive departments which 
are far more extensive and efficient than that proposed to be created by 
this bill. I have examined some of these. Especially Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and France have such departments for the advancement, pro- 
tection, and care of agriculture and its kindred pursuits. Compare this 
measure with the agricultural department of France and it will be seen 
how insignificant it is when considered in connection with the more 
elaborate and more efficient system of our sister republic. The annual 
expenditures of France in this department exceed $7,000,000. Besides 
a cabinet minister the French system has three bureaus, with a general 
director and inspector, a general council of agriculture, a consultative 
chamber, a supreme commission on the labor of women and children, 
seven inspectors-general and two adjutant inspectors-general, including 
the national agricultural institute, with a president, secretary, eleven 
directors, and nineteen professors. 

The subjects over which the department exercises supervision and 
care embrace all the appliances and methods and all the arts and bci- 
ences which can aid in the full and profitable development of agriculture 
in all its forms. Among them are; Agricultural schools, school farms, 
veterinary schools, and veteri medicine, epidemics among cattle, 
cattle stables, sheep-folds, competitive exhibitions of cattle, breeding o: 
cattle, cattle farms and markets, drainage, improvement of rural indus- 
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tries, the collection and publication of agricultural information, silk 
culture, the herd-book, the food supply, prices of agricultural products, 
the importation and exportation of seeds and their free circulation, 
rural economy, physics, meteorology, geology, mineralogy, technology, 
botany, zoology, mechanics, rural engineering, horticulture, viticulture, 
with schools of art and manufactures, and schools of arts and trades, 

The systems in Russia, Austria, and Prussia are no less éxtensive and 
efficient. Compare these with what we have done, or even now propose 
to do, and it will be seen how far behind these enlightened nations we 
are in affording proper protection and facilities for progress to the great- 
est of our industries. 

Mr. President, though the provisions of this bill even when amended 
as proposed by the Senate Committee are in my judgment inadequate, 
yet they constitute an important advance in the right direction. They 
contain sufficient to contribute greatly to the advancement of the inter- 
ests of agriculture. 

1. The Department is made executive, and the head of it raised in 
dignity, importance, and influence to an equality with the other Secre- 
taries. 

2, He is required to be versed in the science and practice of agricult- 
ure, which means that he is to be a practical farmer, coming from and 
sympathizing with that portion of our people. The place is not to be 
filled by a mere politician of no particular calling. _ It is not to be filled, 
as such places sometimes are, with the view simply of securing an ex- 
pert in political and party management, or to subserve the interests of 
party by an equation of its honors and emoluments among its different 
factions. 

3. The officers and employés of the Department, except the Sec stew J 
and Assistant Secretary, are to be selected by the Secretary hi 
and he is required to make the selection without reference to the party 
affiliation of the appointees, and from all the various sections of the 
country. The operation of the Department is to be non-partisan, and 
its work is to be devoted exclusively to the great business of advancing 
the interests of the farmers and laborers of the country. 

4. The Department is charged with the great work of developing 
suitable rural work for women and children, which embraces in it the 
no less important end of adorning and making more healthful and 
attractive rural homes. 

I attach great importance to this. Ido not hesitate to say that if this 
work be performed well, as I have nodoubt it will beif the present head 
of the Department be continued in that position, that alone will justify 
the expenditure of all the money which the Department will cost. The 
family, sir, is the unit of our civilization. It is the baseof our free in- 
stitutions. ‘To make its members happy is the end which they seek to 
attain. 

The family can exist in perfection only at the family home. Scat 
tered, driven abroad by necessity, repelled from its sacred precincts by 

or offensive surroundings and associations, the members cease 
to be what they were designed to be, the mutual support and stay of 
each other and of the family as a whole. There must be household 
gods, there must be domestic altars, there must be the common hearth- 
stone around which the family may gather. To have these, to have a 
true and perfect family, to have the comfort and happiness attendant 
on progress and purity, the homes of the people must be attractive as 
well as healthful. 

Then, sir, there is the work for women and children provided for in 
this bill. - There are methods already existing or in the easy reach of 
intelligent inquiry and experiment, which, if adopted and simplified, 
would secure rural employment for women and children more suitable 
to their strength, more attractive in its details, more healthy and more 
improving, and at the same time more remunerative, As things exist 
now, there is to a large extent an enforced idleness on the part of women 
and children in the rural districts, or a compulsory engagement in work 
hard and repulsive, unsuited to their strength, and in the main unre- 
munerative. These toilers have none of the pleasurers of taste, none 
of the stimulus of active intelligence applied to labor, none of the in- 
centives of the hope of gain to relieve the dreary drudgery of repellent 
work. Especially, sir, is the rural work of women too often of that 
kind which demands a sacrifice of their personal attractiveness. 

This bill seeks to make a change in all this—a change which when 
fully accomplished will confer more real happiness, more substantial 
comfort, more independence in means and in character, more elevation 
and progress than can result from any other single measure. The life, 
sir, of a farmer is, at best, one of hard toil, of embarrassing and annoy- 
ing care, and of small profit. It means labor from the rising of the sun 
till the shadows of night have made work no longer possible. Itmeans 
exposure to the heat of summer and the chilling blasts of winter. It 
means disappointment from unfavorable seasons, storms, and drought. 
And should he safely escape all these accidents and at last, under the 
smile of abeneficent Providence, gatherinto his barn a rich harvest, his 
expected profits are often turned to loss from the manipulations of the 
markets by speculators. These workers deserve a better fate. 

This country owes its greatness to the farmers more than to any other 


f | class. All its industries, all its great wealth, have their foundation in 


their productions. The failure to raise one single crop would destroy 
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all our prosperity and reduce to beggary and starvation more than half 
of our population. We are almost without exports besides our agri- 
cultural productions. Our foreign trade rests on them; our domestic 
commerce and manufactures are equally dependent on them. Denied 
the right under onr tariff system to exc their productions for 
foreign goods which they need, the farmers are forced to furnish a home 
market for manufacturers at a price which enriches the seller and im- 
poverishes the buyer. If, sir, with all these burdens which they bear 
for the benefit of others, with all these disadvantages under which they 
labor, it is in our power to extend to them the help and aid which this 
bill offers, it is certainly our duty to do so. 

Mr. President, there are many other beneficent provisions in this bill 
which should commend it to our support. Among them is the co-op- 
eration between the Department and the agricultural colleges in the 
work of experimental stations, and, to quote the language of the bill, 
“ the ascertaining of the fertilizers, b uildings, varieties of seeds, v ines, 
plants, fruits, and crops best adapted to the several sections of the 
country.’ 

The importance of these provisions can not be exaggerated. Our coun- 
try has every climate in which the strongest races of men and the best 
domestic animals and the most useful productions can attain their high- 
est perfection. Including Alaska, it is a world in itself, fitted for the 
profitable and successful raising of everything that any pan of the 
globe can produce or that any part of the human race can desire. 

It is destined, too, in no very long period—I maysay it is its ‘ 
ifest destiny to expand still more, especially in the direction of the the 
equator. Nothing can prevent this but our own folly—the failure to 
grasp that which will be offered to us. This expansion has no terrors 
to me, and is heralded by no ‘misgivings as to its propriety or its great 
advantages to our own “people or to those who will thus be incor- 

ted into our Union. ‘The settlement of the question of race on a 

is just to all will be greatly aided by this expansion. That part of 

the races in the added territory, that part of their institutions which 

is worth preserving, will be saved; all else, by an inexorable law of nat- 
ure, will disappear forever. 

The best preparation of our people for their grand destiny is a train- 
ing in the knowledge and practice of those methods by which men and 
women can most easily, most comfortably, and most independently ac- 
quire and enjoy = means and opportunities of a successful career in 
life. 


This bill p RODA to aid in this direction. If enacted it will give 
this aid, and that too most effectively. 

The bill not only establishes proper machinery for the collection of 
useful knowledge in relation to the latest improvements in the science 
and practice of agriculture, but provides for its dissemination in the 
most thorough and complete manner. Besides the printed reports to 
be distributed directly to the people, according to the present practice, 
the wise provision is made for their exchange with agricultural and 
live-stock journalsand with the weekly press of thecountry. Thepress— 
pa cag weekly press—circulates among all elasses and inall parts 
of the country, and is the great educator of the people. It contains the 
cream of the best knowledge, as it is generated by the intellect and cult- 
ure of the age, especially that adapted to the condition and wants of 
its readers. 

Another provision in the bill deserves especial favor. It inaugurates 
a new system in the appointments to places in the Department. The 
officers and employés are to be taken from the industrial classes, for 
whose interests the ent is organized. Thisisa just tion 
of the rights and merits of the laborers of the country. They, at least 
in this Department, are to be ized as fit to serve the Government 
and to be recipients of its benefits and favors. They are also to be se- 
lected without reference to party; meritalone is to be the standard of ap- 
pointments. This is a great and important step in civil-service reform, 
now so sadly needed. This provision of the bill especially meets the 
approbation of my judgment. 

I have detained the Senate longer than I desired. Thereis yet much 
more to be said which might be properly said, but I have supposed 
that every Senator has given this important subject some study and re- 
flection. I know the wants of the agricultural population of the coun- 
try; I know their troubles, the obstacles in the way of their success; 
I know the great merit of this part of our population. My constitu- 
ents are mainly of this class. They desire the of this bill. It 
is a pleasure as well as a duty to carry out their wishes and to press 
for a recognition of their interests. $ 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, the measure now pend- 
ing is one of very great importance and one that I hépe will receive the 
attention of the Senate and at an early day become a law, 

Mr. WINDOM. If the Senator from West Virginia will make his 
address, if he proposes one, at some future time, I should be very glad 
to move an executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending order of business passes 
over at the expiration of the morning hour. 

Mr. WINDOM. If the a will yield to me for that purpose, I 


shall be very much obli 
Mr. DAVIS, of West raid a ‘If it can be understood that I shall 


have the floor for Monday morning when the bill will come up as the 
unfinished business, I of course shall yield with pleasure. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will not come up as the un- 
finished business on Monday. It will have to be taken up by motion. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Nevertheless I believe it is usual 
when a Senator wishes to address the Senate to accord him that priv- 


ilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the Senator is cor- 
rect about that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I shall not occupy over half an hour 


perhaps. 

Mr. MORRILL. That will be done in the morning hour, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Vi . Certainly. 

Mr. MORRILL. At 1 o’clock on Monday I shall insist on going on 
with the revenue bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 7061) to remove certain burdens on the American mer- 
chant marine, to encourage the American foreign carrying Spr and te 
amend the laws relating to the shipment and discharge of seamen; 

A bill (H. R. 7191) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 7193) making appropriations for t 
and other pensions of the United States for the 
30, 1884, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore : 

A bill (H. R. 3506) to amend sections 1926 and 1927 of the Revised 
Statutes, so as to extend the limits of the jurisdiction of justices of the 

in the Territories of Vaagen, Idaho, and Montana ; 
A bill (H. R. 1698) for the relief of the heirs of Peter er ; and 

A bill (H. R. 6627) to authorize the establishment of a free public 
highway in the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILIS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 7061) to remove certain burdens on the American mer- 
chant marine, to encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and to 
amend the laws relating to the shipment and of seamen, was 
read twice by its title, and refi to the Committee on Commerce, 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

A bill (H. R. 7191) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; an 

A bill Œ R. 7193) maki propriations for the payment of invalid 
and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884, and for other purposes. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. WINDOM. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND). The Chair will lay 
the unfinished business before the Senate, with the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WINDOM. Certainly; I withdraw the motion for that 

The ACTING SECRETARY. “A bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce iera 
revenue taxation.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had to the amendments af 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. R. 308) changing the name of the 
National Bank of Winterset, in Iowa. 

The m also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 
3249) relating to the adjudication of claims for pensions, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 
The bill (H. R. 3249) relating to the adjudication of claims for s oe 
sions was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
sions. 


rne ipchinspd of invalid 
year ending June 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


_Mr. WINDOM. I renew my motion. 
` The motion was agreed to; SO VA Semen eoeen os ee 
tion of executive business. After 3 hours and 13 minutes 


executive session the doors were reopened, and Se oe nak ae 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. ( 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, January 13, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CALKINS. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MURCH. [rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 


Mr. O'NEILL. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the call 
of committees for reports, my object being to call up the pension appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion to dispense with the morning hour was agreed to (two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. WHITE. I call for goon ge order. I make the point that 
the unfinished business is the order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. MURCH] said he 
rose to a matter of privilege. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr.O’NEILL. I donot think the pension bill will occupy much time. 

Mr. MURCH. I withhold for the present the question of privilege 
to which I rose. 

Mr.O’NEILL, Imove that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of proceed- 
ing with the consideration of the pension appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Before the question is put on that motion I desire to 
know how much time this bill will occupy. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not able to say. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think not over an hour. 

Mr. WHITE. Then I want to know whether the unfinished business 
will not be next in order? If we decide to go into Committee of the 
Whole to consider the pension bill, when that is disposed of will not 
the unfinished business before the House then be in order? 

The SPEAKER. What unfinished business? 

Mr. WHITE. ‘The report from the Committee on Ways and Means 
made on the 6th of June last. 

The SPEAKER. What is that? 

Mr. WHITE. It is this: 

Resolution of inquiry of the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the passage 
of a bill (H. R. 5237)— 

It should be bill H. R. 5656— 
to amend the laws relative to the entry of distilled spirits in distilleries and 
special bonded warehouses. 

I think it is very important that matter should be discussed to-day. 

The SPEAKER. That has no preference over the motion made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

The motion of Mr. O'NEILL was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. REED in the chair. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 
The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7193) 


ing appropriations for the payment of invalid and other pensions 
of the Ueto States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for 
other p $ 


Urposes. 
The bill was read. 
The CHAIRMAN. The bill will now be read by paragraphs for 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, appropriated, out of any 
in the peer? Bowe otherwise appropriated, for the payment of pensions 


money 
for the fiscal year en June 30, 1834, and for other pu 


rposes, namely : 
For Army pensions, as follows: For invalids, widows, minor children, and 


dependent relatives, and survivors and widows of the war of 1812, $80,000,000; 
and any balance of the appropriation for the like {ses 4g 7 for the current fiscal 
year that may remain unexpended on the 30th of June, 1883, is hereby rea 
„and made available for the service of the year ending June 30, 1884: 
, That the amount expended for each of the above items shall be ac- 
counted for separately. 

Mr. HOLMAN rose. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I desire tooffer an amendment which I am authorized 
by the Committee on Appropriations to offer. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 10 strike out “$80,000,000” and insert ** $35,000,000.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to say a word upon this amendment, 
submitted by authority of the committee by the gentleman in charge 
of the bill. I want the House to understand distinctly the action. the 
committee is taking with reference to the amount of pensions to be ap- 
propriated in this bill. I am not complaining of the action of the 


committee or of the bill in the slightest. The estimate of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions for the current fiseal year was $101,575,000. 
this amendment shall be adopted—— 

Mr. NEILL. I wish to ask the gentleman frankly if he is going 
to oppose the amendment? 


If 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Oh, no. Does the gentleman desire to force 
me to state my position in advance? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I do not want to force the gentleman at all. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam favoring the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair understood the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] did not desire to address the committee. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And I did not seek the floor except on that 
same understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky will proceed. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I am many 2 the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. The bill as reported to the House was 
for $81,000,000 in round numbers. This amendment proposes to raise 
the amount for Army pensions to $85,000,000. 

Mr. NEILL. I aad geome to explain this bill to the committee. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. shall be glad to have the gentleman do so, 
and shall ask to be heard when he has finished. 

Mr.O’NEILL. Inoticed thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN } 
rose in his place as I suppose to ask some explanation; and I was about 
to give it. 

The explanation of adding the $5,000,000 is a very simple one. The 
amendmentis offered by order of the committee, and isto add $5,000,000 
to the $80,000,000 for invalid pensions; this action based upon a 
communication which was received by the committee from the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, which I to have read as a full explana- 
tion of why we come in here asking this additional $5,000,000. Isend 
up this communication from the Commissioner of Pensions made through 
the Secretary of the Interior, and ask that it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, January 8, 1883. 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, House of z 


Sm: I have the ar to irp a letter from the 
giving, in response to a request from your comm: 
navy pensions that will aen aariaid Ag 

ery respectfully, 


Commissioner of Pensions 
the of army and 
led on the 30th day of June next. 


H. M. TELLER, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSION OFFICE, 

Washington, D. C., January 8, 1883. 
Sır: I have received a letter from Mr. Robert J. Stevens, clerk of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, dated the 6th instant, re- 
questing to be informed of my “ largest te of what balances will be unex- 
pended on the 30th day of June next for army pensions, &c.; also what for navy 
pensions,” and in answer thereto I have the honor to thad the increased 
clerical force now nearly educated and at work been proi ed for, appointed, and 
educated carly enough to have made it available for full year, from June 
30, 1882, to June 30, 1883, as it was expected it would be, the 1 te times made 
for the year would have been entirely exhausted. As it is, however, the new 
force was, for preci! purposes, not appointed and educated until about Decem- 
ber 1, 1882, and will be effective for less than two-thirds of the year. Hence, as 
near as I can now estimate, there will be the following unexpended balances 
June 30, 1883: Army pensions, $15,000,000; navy pensions, $800,000; a total of 


800,000, 
lam, sir, very respectfully, 
W. W. DUDLEY, 
Commissioner of Pensions, 
Hon. Henry M. TELLER, 
Secretary 


of the Interior. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to state to the com- 
mittee if these letters have been listened to the committee will appre- 
ciate the reasons for offering this amendment. It is simply because 
there will be, it is supposed, an unexpended balance of $15,800,000 on 
the 30th of June of this current year. The committee desire to 
reappropriate this $15,800,000, which, with the sum now appropriated, 

will amount very nearly to the estimate made by the Commissioner of 
Pensions through the Secretary of the Interior of one hundred and one 
apron and odd for pensions for the ensuing fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Now, if the gentleman from P: lvania [ Mr. 
O’ NEILL] has furnished his explanation of the bill, I desire to call the 
attention of the committee to one fact. Iam not going to criticise at 
all the action of the Committee on Appropriations on this pension ap- 
promistion bill. Iam not going to complain because the committee 

made no effort to correct the abuses that existin the matter of pen- 


ro- | Sions in this country. 


It has been before stated, on the authority of the then Commissioner 
of Pensions, supported by proof that was unquestioned and furnished 
in his own report, that there is not a bureau of this Government in 
which so many abuses exist as in this Pension Bureau. It results nec- 
essarily from the application of the law. 

The Government is not represented at all in the applications for pen- 
sions. No counsel appears for the Government; no cross-examination 
of witnesses is had; no testimony is taken on the part of the Govern- 
ment, no judicial tribunal passes upon the claim of the applicant for a 
pension. It is based simply upon ex parte affidavits. 

The Commissioner of Pensions preceding the present incumbent of 
that office showed to this House and to the country that he had cut off 
$218,000 in one fiscal year, which was being paid annually upon forged 
and fraudulent papers to parties no more entitled under the law to a 
pension than I am myself to-day. I am not going to complain of the 
Committee on Appropriations for seeking to provide no remedy for these 
evils; but I want to call the attention of this Committee of the Whole 
House to the fact. 


en 
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The amendmentoffered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania in charge 
of this bill [Mr. O'NEILL] proposes to raise the aggregate sum for the 
purpose of invalid and other pensions to $85,000,000. That amend- 
ment is right as far as it goes. The question is whether it goes far 
enough or not. 

The letter from the Commissioner of Pensions which has just been 
read shows that the amount estimated by him as needed for the pay- 
ment of pensions during the next fiscal year is $101,750,Q00. This bill 
proposes to appropriate $85,000,000 for that pi and to reappro- 
priate the unexpended balance that shall be on hand at the end of the 
present fiscal year. 


The Committee on Appropriations called upon the Commissioner of 
Pensions to inform them what in his judmgent would be the amount of 


the unexpended balance at the end of the present fiscal year. If mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole will look at the letter sent by him in 
reply to that interrogatory they will find that it is predicated upon ap- 
proximate estimates, which he himselfin candor and in fairness describes 
as the largest estimate that he has made. 


One half of the present fiscal year has gone. Of course the Commis- 


sioner can not tell exactly what will be left unexpended at the end of 


this fiscal year. But hereports to us that the largest estimate of unex- 
nded balances that he has made or can make fixes the amount at 
15,800,000. 

Now, the bill that is before you proposes to subtract that largest 
possible estimate of unexpended balance from the estimates made by 
the Commissioner of Pensions of the amount needed for the next fiseal 
year, and to appropriate for that purpose the remainder. It is utterly 
impossible for the Commissioner of Pensions to tell precisely the amount 
of money which shall be left on hand at the end of this fiscal year; and 
it follows inevitably that for whatever amount his estimate shall vary 
from the actual unexpended balance this bill will necessitate a deficiency; 
that of necessity must come. 

Now, we had as well be frank with each other. We are appropri- 
ating for pensions by this bill to-day only that amount of money abso- 
lutely necessary to pay the pensions for the next fiscal year, predicated 
upon the very largest estimate that the Commissioner of Pensions can 
possibly make as to what he will have on hand on the 30th day of June 
next. 

If such an accident should occur that he should guess exactly, and 
then another accident should supplement it that he guess iton the larg- 
est and most liberal estimate he could make, then there will be no de- 
ficiency. 
the Commissioner of Pensions which has just been read to this commit- 
tee or such a deficiency must inevitably happen. I call attention to 
that fact. : 

Mr. BLOUNT. Before the gentleman takes his seat I would like to 
ask him a question. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to know whether we may, in the next year 
or two years, look for any considerable abatement of the large sums to 
be appropriated under the arrea act? 

Mr. BLACKBURN, TheCom ioner of Pensions told us that for the 
present fiscal year it would require $100,000,000 of money, and that for 
the next fiscal year if would require $150,000,000, but that after that 
time, in his judgment, a decrease in appropriations for pensions would 
occur. 


He explains by his letter read here that the $150,000,000 will not 
needed for the next fiscal year, and he assigns his reasons. It is be- 
cause of the want of organization, discipline, and training of the seven 
hundred or eight hundred additional clerks given to the Pension Office 
by this Congress at the last session for at least one-third of this fiscal 

ear. On the information furnished us by the Pension Bureau I do not 
lieve that any diminution of pension appropriations can reasonably 
be expected for at least two years to come; but, on the contrary, an in- 
crease atleast for the next year after the one for which we are now appro- 
riating. 
‘ Mr. BLOUNT. But after that time is there any indication that there 
will be any very considerable reduction in the third year or the fourth 
year from this? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. If we are to take the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, after the maximum, which he puts at $150,000,000 
annually, shall have been reached, then a very decided reduction is to 
be anticipated. Of course under the influence of natural causes the 
pension appropriations will grow less and less with each succeeding 
year. But it has not reached the maximum as promptly as the Com- 
missioner expected, for he said it would be $150,000,000 for the next 


ear. 
- Mr. BLOUNT. The particular point I had in mind was what the 
arrea: act called for. 5 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The arrearage act, it is believed —— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of this bill I 
think it should be assumed that the whole aim of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, and joining with him the Committee on Appropriations, 
has been to do away so far as possible with any abuses which may have 
existed in the Pension Office. I do not understand thai the gentleman 


But all these contingencies must occur upon the statement of 


from Kentucky means to intimate anything against the Commissioner 
personally in this respect. The whole aim of the committee has been 
to aid the Commissioner in his desire to make the administration of his 
office exceedingly and exceptionally efficient. 

It does not argue against the Commissioner of Pensions because he may 
have said formerly, prior to the passageof the pension appropriation act 
of last year, that he might be able to use $150,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1884. Itisnoargument against him or ageinst his man- 
ner of conducting his office that it is proved he can not use $150,000,000 
within the coming fiscal year. Why, sir, we should give credit to the 
Commissioner for stating, as he has done, openly and publicly (and it is 
on record through his letter which has been read), that he sup there 
may be a balance of $15,800,000 unexpended at the end of this fiscal 
year. The Committee on Appropriations seeks to give the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions what it is believed can be properly expended in the 
next fiscal year, which is about $100,000,000. The unexpended bal- 
ance of $15,800,000 added to the $86,000,990 really appropriated by this 
bill will make over $101,000,000, nearly $102,000,000, for the payment 
of pensions for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question 
for information ? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to know whether any estimate has been 
made as to the amount which will be necessary hereafter to meet the 
requirements of the arrearage act? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLOUNT. How much is it? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I can not refer the gentleman to the figures at this 
moment, but I will turn to them directly. 

Mr. Chairman, the force of clerks which we allowed to the Pension 


Office in the last act making appropriations for legislative, executive, and 


judicial expenses, was not organized until within the last two or three 


months so as to be effective. Hence during the first six months of the 
present fiscal year the expenditures of the Commissioner of Pensions 
amounted to about $36,000,000, leaving unexpended upon the 1st of Jan- 
uary $64,000,000 in round numbers. I do not believe it possible—and 
certainly I do not desire to see rendered n in the next Co 

the passage of a deficiency bill. I do not believe it possible to expend 
in that office during the remainder of the fiscal year more than the 
$64,000,000 unexpended. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will ask my friend from Pennsylvania whether 
it is not the fact that when the Commissioner of Pensions asked for in- 
creased clerical force during the last session of Congress he stated that 
in view of this increase there would be required an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for pension purposes for the fiscal year ending June next; 
$150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and $100,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June, 1885? 


Mr. O'NEILL. I will answer that question. Congress did not ad- 


journ last year until the 8th day of August, as we well know. The 


fiscal year had closed some five or six weeks before. This increased 
force was not appointed until some months after the adjournment of 
Congress, and it did not get properly to work until about the 1st of last 
December. Those who had in the office for years—experts in the 
business of the office so to speak, examiners and other—were obliged 
to educate up to their work the new appointees who came into the of- 
cea few monthsago. Hence the work of the office was to a great extent 
ippled. But now, starting from the Ist day of January, or possibly 
from the Ist day of February, this full force will be doing effective 
work; and there will be settled in the Pension Office from 5,000 to 6,000 
claims monthly as against 2,300 or 2,400 settled monthly prior to the 
increase of force. Even during the month of December last nearly 
3,000 original invalid claims were settled. 

Gentlemen must remember that the claims which are now being set- 
tled are the most difficult to settle. The older claims, claims not pre- 
sented until years after the war and years after the wounds or disability, 
are more difficult of examination in reference to the proof. Hence the 
result of the labors of this great force is not at present so apparent as it 
would have been under ordinary circumstances. 

As to the question of examination, to which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] has referred, no case is now settled that does 
not undergo an examination into the various details. And pension 
claimants complain their cases are not soon settled. They can not be 
settled so soon, because, under the wise administration of the present 
Commissioner of Pensions, a case must be proved almost as you prove 
it in court. An examiner is sent to the neighborhood, he sends for wit- 
nesses and for the claimant, and the testimony is not now taken ex parte, 
if it may have been done so prior to the appointment of the examiners 
allowed by the bill of last year. The testimony is not now ex parte, 
and the pension claimant has to prove his case almost as a case is proved 
in a court of justice. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ATKINS. Imovetostrikeoutthelast word. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be apprehension on the part of some of the members, as 
evidenced by their interrogatories, that there will be a deficiency for 
pensions at the next sessionof Congress. I have no doubt there will be 
a deficiency. The statement made a moment ago by the gentleman 
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from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], my colleague on the Committeeon 
Appropriations, shows that there will be a deficiency. This force was 
increased at the last sessionof Congress 816 clerks in the Pension Office. 
They had 743 already. That makes1,559 clerks, basedon the idea of 
$100,000, 000 of appropriation at the lastsession of Congress, one hundred 
and fifty millions at this session of Congress for the fiscal year 1884, one 
hundred and fifty millions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and 
then a reduced amount, whateveritmight be. Wenow appropriate eighty- 
five millions and reappropriate fifteen millions, making $100,000,000 for 
this year 1884, instead of one hundred and fifty millions, as stated by the 
Commissioner would be necessary, and for which 816 additional clerks 
were granted. On that statement of facts there can be little doubt in 
any gentleman’s mind that there will be a heavy deficiency. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Why not appropriate enough to 
avoid that? 

Mr. ATKINS. That is a pertinent inquiry. Now, I want to say, so 
far as I am concerned, in reply to a remark of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, which I overheard, and which, perhaps, it is impolite in me to 
mention,so far as I am concerned I have never seen the hour I was not 
willing to appropriate every dollar necessary to pension the soldiers of 
the American Union under the laws of Congress. I am willing to ap- 
propriate every dollar necessary, never mind how much, and as I stated 
before, I would not respect a Government that would not provide for 
its crippled and maimed soldiers. 

But, sir, that is not the question. There should be no partisanship 
about it, nor is there any necessity for the exhibition of patriotism. 
I am as patriotic as the gentleman from Pennsylvania. [Mr. BUTTER- 
WORTH rose.) I have the floor for five minutes. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to this fact, whether it is not true in the investi- 
gation of pension cases that they have not been disposed of as rapidly as 
was anticipated by this House? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. In point of fact is it not so? 

Mr. ATKINS. Iam not indicating or wishing to, be understood as 
criticising the Administration; I am not criticising the Commissioner 
of Pensions. I regard him as an honest and intelligent man, and Iam 
glad to be able to that tribute to him. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. What I wish to have stated is that these 
pension cases have not been disposed of as rapidly as was anticipated 
when this increase of force was asked for. 

Mr. ATKINS. Thatistrue. Iadmitthey have tobetrained. But, 
sir, I say now, with due deference to the Commissioner of Pensions and 
to the Committee on Appropriations, that with 816 additional clerks, 
based on the assumption $150,000,000 would be appropriated for 1884 
and 1885, it does seem to me, as a legitimate conclusion, that force either 
ought to be cut down or the appropriation increased. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, some remarks made by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] would indicate that the Committee 
on Appropriations should have attached to this bill some legislation 

viding for a more thorough investigation of pension claims. I think 
said he did not find fault with the committee because it had not done 
so, but his remark implied we were in fault because it was not done. 
The House will remember at the last session of Congress we did p 
on this bill certain provisions of law formulated after careful and 
consideration by the Committee on Pensions, and which in operation 
have had the effect to have these claims on, not in an ex parte 
manner, but to subject them to the closest criticism. I should have 
deen most happy, and every member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I believe would have been glad, to have had the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] or any other member of the committee 
present to its consideration any provision of law looking in the direction 
of a more thorough investigation of pension claims. 

A single word in reply to the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. ATKINS]. 
He peona there will be a deficiency for the next current year; that 
we have not provided a sufficient sum of money. I do not know that 
we have. I can only say that we have given the amount estimated by 
the Department. Every dollar that Department has designated we have 
given. I have never yet known any ent or any bureau of the 
Government making an underestimate, and I do not believe the Com- 
missioner made an underestimate for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a word? 

Mr. BLOUNT. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Oneata time. I yield tothe gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. ATKINS] for a question. 

Mr. ATKINS. I desire simply to say to the gentleman from New 
York that I think there will be a deficiency, it is true, but I do not mean 
to be understood as desiring to increase the appropriation. The point 
that I made was that the force was entirely too large for the amount of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I now yield to the gentleman from Georgia for a 
question, and will reply to both at the same time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I simply desired to ask a question for information. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then I would suggest to the gentleman that he with- 


hold his question for the present, until the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
takes the floor 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, that the increase of force in the Pension Office, in con- 
nection with the legislation of Congress at the last session, has had the 
effect, to a very great extent, of exposing and eliminating fraudulent 
claims; and while I am unprepared to give the figures, I can state this 
in a general Way that the percentage of rejected claims under the pres- 
ent organization of the office is largely increased over what it has been 
before, and that the small amount which we have given for clerical force 
has resulted in the weeding out of a great many of these claims which 
might otherwise have been I believe that the reason why the 
Commissioner of Pensions has been unable to expend the full appropria- 
tion this yearis largely due to the fact that he based his estimates upon the 
allowance of more claims in proportion to the whole number examined 
than were actually allowed after the examination; and I believe that 
will be true with reference to the next fiscal year; and that under the 
legislation to which I have referred the percentage of claims disallowed 
will be largely increased, so that there will be a great saving to the Gov- 
ernment in this matter. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ATKINS] stated erroneously, though not intentionally, as I understand 
him, the number of clerks that we authorized to be appointed under 
the legislative appropriation bill of last year. I understood his state- 
ment to be that there were about 1,500 or over. I ask him if I was 
correct in that understanding? 

Mr. ATKINS. Istated that we had 743 originally, and had increased 
the force by 816, making a total of 1,559. I spoke from the record. 

Mr. O'NEILL. That is right. I misunderstood the gentleman. 
But I simply want to say that in the neighborhood of 800 clerks were 
appointed in the Pension Office proper under the appropriation bill to 
which I have referred. There were alsoanumber allowed in some bu- 
reaus of the War Department to aid in bringing forward this pension 
work; the total number so appointed being as stated by the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Some gentlemen upon the floor, and the chairman of the committee 
among others, have expressed natural surprise as to why gentlemen are 
so anxious of making an appropriation of more millions of dollars than 
we know can be reasonably and properly expended during the course 
of the year. In answer, it can only be said that we appropriate all that 
we believe to be required for this service. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, there is no reason to complain 
of the Commissioner of Pensions because, on the ground I have stated, 
he has seen proper to make an estimate, when this matter was before 
us on another occasion, of $150,000,000 for the next year and probably 
$100,000,000 for the year following. He simply estimated that upon 
the basis of the increase of the business and force of the office up to that 
time. But he has not been able to make as much headway as was ex- 

; and as a consequence the large amount he anticipated will not 

neccessary for the next year. On the basis of the present condition 

of the Donnea ea making due allowance for any reasonable increase, 
he has made what he regards as a liberal estimate. 

Now, we believe that the amount which I have suggested in this 
bill will be ample. Al who read the clauses of the pension bill and 

e legislative appropriation bill of last year will see that the examina- 

ons in pension cases must be more thorough than they have been here- 
tofore. There is scarcely a case that comes before the office that is al- 
lowed where a single doubt remains; and we all know by letters coming 
to us from pensioners in our districts how thorough and rigid the exam- 
inations are and what the requirements must be to pass the careful 
scrutiny of the office. There is no doubt allowed to be unsolved by 
the Commissioner of Pensions in this matter of the allowance of pen- 
sions; and the force of additional examiners all through the country 
has had a most wholesome effect in weeding out improper and fraudu- 
lent claims. So that now we are pruning these claims down to the 
closest principles of testimony, as we have it in our courts. 

I think the Commissioner is to be commended for letting us know 
what he believes the balance will be at the end of the year. I do not 
think the committee can hesitate to pass this appropriation of $85,000, - 
000, as I have recommended by authority of the committee. - 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. May I ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania a question? 

Mr, O’NEILL. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Isit nota fact, and known to the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill, that as cases become older, when the wit- 
nesses are dead and other difficulties occasioned by the lapse of time 
arise, that the investigation must be more thorough and necessarily re- 
quires more time, so that tlfe progress is slower, although the forcemay 
be increased? I know that to be the fact from my own experience, and 
I ask the gentleman whether his experience bears out that impression ? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Necessarily so; and I have many letters from con- 
stituents and others wondering why delay occurs in settling their claims 
before the office. We all know the energy and thorough organization 
of the office under its present head, and the desire of the Commissioner 
of Pensions to expedite the claims of our soldiers. We know that the 
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whole feeling of the present Commissioner of Pensions goes out to the 
soldier who has lost a leg or an arm, or has been wounded or otherwise 
disabled by sickness or disease in the Army, and that no delay that he 
can possibly prevent will be permitted. He is ready and willing and 
anxions to settle the claims as rapidly as ible. 

Mr. COBB. Mr. Chairman, I have not examined the facts upon 
which this appropriation bill is based; but I desire to say that I believe 
that the Pension Bureau has been conducted for the last two years with 
ability and efficiency. I have a large number of pensioners in my own 
district that receive information through me, which brings me in close 
communication with this bureau, which has given me an opportunity to 
learn much of its workings and the manner in which the business is per- 
formed, and I want to say that in my judgment it is conducted with 

t energy, skill, and ability, and I may add fairness to applicants 

or pensions. Since the additional force has been given that bureau I 
find that it moves on more rapidly, and in my judgment more carefully. 
Of course the new force given it needs training, and mistakes may occur. 
This is to be expected. But this force I trust will be more efficient soon. 

As has been suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTER- 
WORTH], many of the claims are getting old, the witnesses have died; 
and the evidence is very hard to get, and the labor and care thereby 
becomes largely increased in proportion. I know of my own knowledge 
that in the last year many special agents have been sent out to exam- 
ine into such cases as were believed by the Commissioner to possess 
merit. And in this way many cases have been adjusted, doing justice 
to the applicant as well as the Government. Whether or not the service 
is overdone by having too many clerks I can not say, as I have not ex- 
amined that question carefully. But I can say that the service is well 
performed, and in my judgment it is carefully and faithfully performed, 
consistent with the public service. 

I know in my district cases that have been hanging for years where 
soldiers are invalids and are not able to make a support for themselves 
and families, those cases growing out, as I believe, of injuries received 
in the service. Some of those cases I tried very hard under a former 
administration of this burean to get through; and I knew of my own 
knowledge some of them were right and proper and that pension certi- 
ficates ought to issue; but it was notdone. The present Commissioner, 
however, has settled some of these cases and he is going on in this di- 
rection, as I think doing his duty. 

I say this bureau ought to be supplied with appropriations from the 

from time to time as will enable it to go forward and grant 
pensions wherever parties are entitled to them, because there are men 
all over the country to-day whose claims are now pending that should 
be speedily adjusted. I know there are men in my district where wit- 
nesses have died and who I firmly believe are entitled to pensions, They 
are afflicted; they are unable to labor; their families need the money, 
and they ought to have it if a careful examination of their cases entitle 
them to it; and it would be unjust in Congress, it would be unjust in 
this Government to not grant the necessary force and the necessary 
money to compensate these men who have fought under the flag and 
defended it and their country. 

Congress ought to appropriate all the money that is necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the law and to give to the present Commissioner 
of Pensions such assistance as is n to enable him to go on, as I 
ee he will, and perform his duty honestly, faithfully, and effi- 
ciently. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. LYNCH. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

At the end of line 17, add the folowing: 

That the act of March 3, 1873, entitled “ An act to 
enlisted in the Army on the same footingas other so! 
sion,” be, and the same is hereby, so construed as to extend to and inclnde the 
heirs of such soldiers in their claims for military service; and the accounting ofi- 
cers of the are hereby authorized and di to readjust the claimsof 
such heirs as may have been denied the full benefit of said act. Anda sufficient 
sum to pay said claims is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Iwill have to make the point of order on that amend- 
ment. There is a bill now, as I understand, in the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions designed to accomplish this object; and besides it is new 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi desire to 
address the Chair on the point of order? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I would be very glad personally if that provision 
could go into the bill; but it is impossible to admit it, the point of order 
is so palpable. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think there is no such bill as the gentleman refers 
to now pending before the House. 

Mr. O'NEILL.. There is a bill I believe before the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions on that subject. 

Mr. LYNCH. A bill of this kind was introduced into the previous 
Congress, but I think not into this. 

Mr. O'NEILL. It existing law and hence is not in order. 
I will say to the gentleman Tror Naa ppl Sae I am in harmony with 
him in this matter. Iwould like to see a or ihis ka pame: The 
gentleman will have ample time to have this presented by one of the 


lacé colored persons who 
ers as to bounty and pen- 


Senators, and if put on in the Senate it will probably be agreed to by 
the House. b 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ido not want it to be understood that we make any 
pledge of that kind. 

Mr. NEILL. I merely say so for myself, not for the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. JOYCE. I would like to say for the information of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH ] that the bill referred to is now be- 
fore the committee of which I am chairman, the Select Committee on 
Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and will be reported favorably to the 
House probably within a week or two, just as soon as we can get a 
quorum of the committee together. It is precisely the bill which has 
been referred to. 

Mr. LYNCH. Iam aware a bill of this kind was introduced in the 
previous Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont says the identical 
bill is before his committee. 

Mr. LYNCH. I was not aware such a bill had been introduced in 
this Congress. Nevertheless it is not subject to the other point if it is 
to this. It is perfectly germane, as I think I could show the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. But if it is subject to the other point of order 
that is enough. 
Mr. LYNCH. I think the gentleman from Vermont would not ob- 


ject to this proposition being made a part of this bill. 

Mr. JOYCE. Certainly not; I would not object. 

Mr. LYNCH. And I think it ought to be made a part of this bill; 
for that is the only way we can ever get it through. Even if it is re- 
ported and passed by the House, in my judgment it will not becomes ` 
law. Butif it is made a part of an appropriation bill it will become 
law. I think nobody will object to it on its merits. Then why not 
putit here? I think it ought to be made a part of this bill in order to 
secure what we all admit ought to be done. If it is right, if it is just, 
if it is equitable, why not do it in this way? I see no objection to it, 
and I think it ought to be put on this appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order insisted upon? 

Mr. O'NEILL. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Iwishthe gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH] 
had asked authority of the House for the Committee on Appropriations 
to incorporate the provision he indicates in this bill, because I myself 
favor it personally, although I do not know what may be the views of 
my colleagues on the Committee on Appropriations. Under the in- 
structions of the committee I must insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has sustained the point of order. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I desire to offer an amendment, simply 
for the purpose of making ən inquiry. I donot know whether I shall 
insist on the amendment or not, until I learn what is the practice of 
the Pension Bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 17 insert the ee 
see tates E meme E aa cas ala as ae 
ic pe ite iy uary 25, 1879, y 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. O'NEILL. The same point of order must be made on that as on 
the other amendment. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I would like to know what the point 
of order is, 

Mr. NEILL. It is a change of existing law. 

Mr. JOYCE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hewitt] what he means by that amendment. 

Mr. RYAN. I would like some explanation of it. 

Mr. JOYCE. I do not understand that any pension is granted under 
the arrears act to commence previous to the disability. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The law says that in all cases where a 
pension is granted under the arrears-of-pensions act the pension shall 
date, not from the time of the disability, but from the date of the dis- 
charge of the soldier; that is what the law says in plain terms. 

Mr. JOYCE. Discharged because of the disability. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Ah, but all the applicant has to show 
is that the disability arises from a wound received or a disease con- 
tracted while in the service. When that wound or that disease develops 
into a disability the party is entitled to a pension. . 

A man may have been wounded in the service, and for ten years after 


‘| he is discharged he may have been practically a sound and able-bodied 


man; butafterward that wound may develop intoa disability, and under “ 
the arrears-of-pensions act, if the law is literally construed, the on 
dates, not from the time when the wound disabled him, but from the 
time when he was di from the service. 

It is to meet just such a case as that that I have offered the amend- 
ment. Ihave been told by some gentlemen that the practice of the 
bureau is to grant a pension, not from the time of the discharge of the 
soldier, but from the time the proofshowed thatthe disease or the wound 
disabled him. If thətis the then my amendmentis notn 


ecessary 
But suppose that is not the fact, and that the Department holds, under 
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the law, that if the disability occurs ten years after he received the 
wound he is entitled to a pension; that is what the language of the 
arrears act would justify. 

Mr. O'NEILL. There is a time for that question to come up; not 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The law declares that he shall be en- 
titled to the pension from the time of his discharge, whether he was dis- 
abled at that time or not. The arrears act says that the pension shall 
date, not from the time the man wasdisabled, but from the time he was 
discharged. The pension is bottomed alone on the ground that he was 
disabled and thatthe disability resulted from the wound or disease con- 
tracted in the service. 

Mr. RYAN. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. RYAN. I wish to ask the gentleman whether under the prac- 
tice of the Department a pensioner is not required to show the degree 
of disability year by year for every year that he is paid a dollar, and 
there must be absolute proof of it before a dollar is paid him? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I do not know what the practice of the 

nt is. 

Mr. RYAN. Ido. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I introduced this amendment in order 
to find out. I know what the law declares. My opinion is that if a 
man applies under the arrears-of-pensions act for a pension, and shows 
thatat the time he made his application he was disabled from the wound 
received or disease contracted in the service, he is entitled to his pension 
from the time he was di , although that wound or that disease 
may not have disabled him for ten years after he was discharged from 
the service. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The gentleman has had great experience as a member 
of the Committee on Pensions. I wish he would save this point and let 
it come up on another bill. It can not be put on this bill under the 
point of order. 

Mr. SPARKS. The arrears-of-pensions act as it now stands means 
simply this: that all those meritorious claimants who did not obtain 
their pensions when they were entitled to them, who were cut out by 
limitation laws, or who have been delayed from one cause or another in 
obtaining them, should when they obtain them receive just the amount 
of money and in all things be placed in precisely the same position of 
those of a similar class who had applied for and received their pensions 
at the time when all were entitled to them. 

The provision of the pension laws grading the arrears in classes by 
the Commissioner of Pensions was incorporated on my motion in the 
arrears-of-pensions appropriation bill, introduced by me at the second 
session of the Forty-fifth Congress. I have no time now to discuss it; 
but the purpose of it was that the pension should relate back to the 
period when the pensioner became entitled thereto and that he should 
receive the same amount of money and no more as other pensioners of 
the same class who had applied and received theirs in due time. In 
other words, that arrears of pensions should be graded according to 
pensions already issued to others of the same class of disability, grad- 
ing from period to period as the disability increased. This was a very 
material amendment of the original act, or what is popularly known as 
the Rice bill, and, inmy judgment, not only put all the pensioners upon 
a perfect equality, but has and will save to the Government more than 
$100, 000,000. 

But the purpose of the original arrears act and the amendatory act to 
which I refer was simply to put the pensioners who were entitled to re- 
ceive such arrearages in the same relation as to pay as those who ob- 
tained theirs in due time, and in no sense to change nor attempt to 
change the law then existing as to the time when any or all pensions 
should begin to run. 

To illustrate the operation of this act and the amendment we will in- 
stance a case of a pensioner who applied for and received his pension 
from the beginning upon a disability then entitling him to a pension. 

At the rate of $4 per month, increasing age increased the extentof the 
disability, so that perhaps in three or four years the pension isincreased 
to $8 a month, and in three or four years more the same increasing disa- 
bility may bring it up to $12, and in three or four years more to $61 per 
month, &e. Now, under the Rice bill a claimant of the same class of 
disability as the one just mentioned, obtaining his pension at the time 
when the disability had run the former up to $16 per month, would go back 
for arrears at that rate ($16 per month) to the beginning, which would 
give him about twice as much money as the first-mentioned pensioner, 
who had been prompt in obtaining his pension when he was entitled to 
it under the law. This would be evidently unjust to pensioners and 
tothe Government. My amendatory clause in thearrears appropriation 
act heretofore referred to cured this defect: by authorizing the Pensions 
Commissioner to classify the pensioners and grade the rate of payment 
of the arrears to those entitled to it according to the degree of disabil- 
iyor those who had already received pensions of the same class and 

had been increased from time to time, &e. 

But there was in all this no change of the law, as I remember, with 
respect to the date at which a pension should begin. 

Mr. CASWELL. The gentleman will allow me to call his attention 


to the fact that the law of 1879 construing the arrcars-of-pensions act 
contains this provision: 

Thatin no case shall arrears of pension be allowed and paid from a time prior 
to the date of the actual disability. 

Mr. SPARKS. Precisely; that fixes actual disability as the ultimate 
period. I had lost sight of that act. 

Mr. CASWELL. That is the provision of the act of 1879 construing 
the law of 1878. 

Mr. SPARKS. Yes, itis very plain, and makes the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama quite unnecessary. But my purpose 
was mainly to explain the character of and operations under the arrears 
act as it now stands. ‘There is no law upon thestatute-book involving 
so much of interest to the whole people and so large an annual expendi- 
ture of public money as this, which is so wonderfully misunderstood, 
and none so eminently just which has been so flagrantly misrepresented. 
a ee abused in its execution, doubtless is, but that is not the fault 
oft W. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I withdraw my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For fees and expenses of examining surgeons, $275,000. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations 
to offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “dollars,” at the end of line 31, add the following: 

“ And of this sum $50,000 shall be immediately available." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fi d allowances of pensi for salary, fe f 
i aa fut Tights mee V atas s ta the hbase ag Mabe engine 
and to pensioners, $290,000. 

Mr. FROST. 1 move to amend by adding to the paragraph just read 
the proviso which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Riera papel A pore gee ET 
in a conspicuous place in the post situated in said cities and counties. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I must raise a point of order on that amendment, 

Mr. HISCOCK. Itis new legislation and increases expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In order to make an inquiry of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. O’NEILL], I move to amend by striking out the 
last word of the pending paragraph. In providing that $50,000 of the 
appropriation for fees and expenses of examining surgeons shall be im- 
mediately available is it the understanding that there is a deficiency 
of that amount for this year? 

Mr. O'NEILL. No, sir; it does not mean that there is a deficiency 
of that amount; but these examinations are now progressing sò rapidly 
(and this is to some extent an answer to what was said a while ago by 
the gentleman from Kentucky) that it is desirable $50,000 of the appro- 
priation be made at once available so as to bring the examinations to a 
close as far as possible before the end of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But does not my friend see that the same causes 
for rapidity in the examination of these claims will continue straight 
along for a year, perhaps two years, to come? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I understand from the Commissioner of Pensions, 
and from the workings of the office just now, that it is very desirable 
to have these examinations made as rapidly as possible. That is the 
object the Commissioner is trying to bring about. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly that is very desirable; but as we have not 
reached, and I certainly shall not reach for two years to come, a point 
when the pension-list will begin to decline, and as we are required to 
appropriate for the present fiscal year $300,000 for this item, instead of 


,000— 
Mr. NEILL. Not necessarily. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Itis quite clear that $300,000 will be required for 
the next year. 
Mr. O'NEILL. It is not quite £9 clear as the gentleman thinks; that 


is to say, it is not clear in the mind of the Commissioner; but itis clear 
to my mind, and I think to the minds of members of the committee, 
that we must hurry on with this examination—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Ido not mean that they should be hurried in such a 
way as to cause them to be improperly made; but we must bring these 
examinations to a close as rapidly as possible. We are approaching a 
time when the amount necessary to be appropriated for pensions will be 
reduced from year to year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But as we require $300,000 for this item for the 
present year, and as it is quite clear the number of cases to be disposed 
of next year will be as large as those disposed of in this year, and there- 
fore $300,000 will be required for the next year, I think it is just as 
well toappropriate the sum required. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 

t. 


men 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For contingent expenses of pension agencies, $10,000. 
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Mr. BROWNE. I move to amend by adding to the paragraph last 
read the provision which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘That all pensions and arrears of pensions payable or to be 
avho are or may become inmates of the National Home for 
‘Soldiers shall be paid to the treasurer of said home—— 

Mr. O'NEILL. The Clerk need not read any further. I make the 
point the amendment is not in order. It is new legislation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. We put on the last sundry civil appropriation bill 
in reference to those soldiers precisely the legislation the gentleman from 
Indiana indicated. And I say now we will again put it on in the sun- 
dry civil bill when reported to the House. And if in any way he desires 
to have it amended we will consult with him in regard to the amend- 
ment at that time. 

Mr. BROWNE. I am entirely willing with that understanding to 
withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. O'NEILL moved that the committee rise and report the bill and 
amendments to the House. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. REED reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union had, according to order, had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 7193, making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
«ther pensions of the United States for the fiscal ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
pack to the House, with sundry amendments in which concurrence was 
requested. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. O’NEILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendments 
were agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was acccordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. This being a general appropriation bill, under the 
rules the vote on its passage must be taken by the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
176, nays 3, not voting 110; as follows: 


id to pensioners 
led Volunteer 


YEAS—176. 
Aldrich, Davis, Lowndes H. Le Fevre, Ryan, 
Anderson, Dawes, Lewis, Scranton, 
Atherton Deering, Lindsey, Shallenberger, 
Atkins, De Motte. Lord Sherwin, 
Barr, Dibrell, Lynch, Shul 
Bayne, Dingley, eae Simonton, 
Beach, Dowd, Marsh, Singleton, J. W. 
Belford, Dunn, Matson, Skinner, 
Belmont, Ellis, McCoid, ls, 
Berry, Ermentrout, McCoo! Smith, A. Herr 
Bingham, Evins, McKenzie, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bisbee, Farwell, Sewell S. McLean, Jas. 
Blackburn, Flower, M Spaulding, 
Bland, Forney, Miles, Spooner, 
Blount, . Miller, Springer, 
sip t- n, ms, Steele, 
Tagg, Ged oore, Stockslager, 
Brewer, Morey, Stone, 
Guenther, orse, Strait, 
Browne, u, Moulton, Taylor, 
Hammond, N. J. Murch 

Burrows, Julius C, en f Mutchler, Thompson, P. B, 
Burrows, Jos. T, Neal, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Butterw $ Benj. W. Nolan, wnseénd, 
Caldwell, e, Norcross, Townshend, R. W., 
Calkins, Hatch, O'Neill, Turner, Henry G. 
Campbell, Heilman, Page, Tyler, 
Carpenter, Hepburn, Parker, Updegraff, 
peepee e Hiscock, Payson, Upson, 
Caswell, itt, Peelle, Valentine, 
Chapman, Holman, Peirce, Van Aernam, 
Clardy, Horr, Pettibone, 
Clark, Hubbs, Phister, Walker, 
Cobb, Jacobs, Pound, ‘ard, 
Converse, Jadwin. Prescott, arner, 
Covington, Jones, George W. Ranney, Watson, 
Cox, R. Jones, P! Reed, Webber, 
Cravens, Joyce, Rice, Theron M. est, 
Culberson, Ketcham, Rice, Wm. W. te, 
Cullen, Klotz, Rich, Williams, Chas. G. 

a red Ritchie, Hiams, 
Cu Robinson, Geo. D. Willis, 
Davidson, Latham, Jas.5. Willits, 
Davis, George R. Leedom, ison. 

NAYS—3. 
Clements, Money, Turner, Oscar. 
NOT VOTING—110. 

Aiken, Cannon, Dunnell, Tae Meny 8. 
Armfield, Carlisle, Dwight, Hask: 
Barbour, Chace, Errett, Hazelton, 
Beltzhoover, Colerick, Farwell, Chas. B. Henderson, 
Black Cook, aà Fisher, Herbert, 
Blanchard, Cornell, Ford, ery (Ore 
Bliss, Cox, Samuel §. Fulkerson, Hewitt, 8. 
Brumm, i George, Hewitt, G. W. 
Buck, Crowley, Gibson, Hill 
Buckner, 1, Grout, Hoblitzel!, 
Cabell, Deuster, Gunter, Hoge, 
Camp, 5 , John f 
Candler, Dugro, Hardy, Houk, 


House, McKinley Richardson, J.S. Urner, 

Hubbell, McLane, Robt. M. Robertson, Vi 

Humphrey, Morrison, Robeson, Van Horn, 

Hutchins, rags, pet Robinson, Wm, E. Van Voorhis, 

Jones, James K Muldrow, Ross, Wait, ~ 

Jorgensen, Oates, Russell, Washburn, 

Kasson, Scales, Wellborn, 

Kelley, Paul, Scoville, orne, 

Kenna, Phel Shackelford, Wise, 

King, Randal! Shelley, Wise, Mo: R. 

Knott. Ray, Singleton Wood, 

Manning ; th, J. Hyatt Wood, Wnlter A. 
i A oung. 

Mason, Rice, John B. Tal 

McClure, n, D. P. Tucker, 


So the bill was passed. 

During the roll-call the following pairs were announced from the 
Clerk’s desk: 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. SPAULDING with Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

a RICHAEDSON, of New York, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Car- 
o 

Mr. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN, 

. DUNNELL with Mr. HARRIS of New Jersey. 
. HENDERSON with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. 
. URNER with Mr. McLANE of Maryland. 
. MAsSon with Mr. KENNA. 
. DARRALL with Mr. TALBOTT. 
. WASHBURN with Mr. REAGAN. 
. Hovuk with Mr. Ross. 
. FISHER with Mr. ROSECRANS. 
. SMITH, of New York, with Mr. HUTCHINS. 
. CANDLER with Mr. HOBLITZELL. 
. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. Hewrrt, of New York. 
. WAIT with Mr. KING. 
. ROBESON with Mr. HERBERT. 
. Buck with Mr. AIKEN. 
. CAMP with Mr. MARTIN. 
. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. SHACKELFORD. 
. ROSECRANS. Iam paired with Mr. FISHER, but as he and I 
are in favor of this bill I have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. SPAULDING. Iam paired with Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, on po- 
litical questions, but not regarding this as of that character I have voted. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. O’NEILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pasen ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

JOHN BAILEY. 

Mr. MURCH. I submit the following privileged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the select committee of the House of Representatives in relation to the 

against John Bailey, Chief Clerk of this House, be instructed to inquire 
Ww er said cao Geary at any time attempted to influence legislation in this 
House for the ben of the Washington Gaslight Company. 

Mr. MURCH. TIoffer this resolution because Iam desirous there 
should be an exhaustive and thorough investigation. 

Mr. REED. We reserve objection. 

Mr. MURCH. I understand the resolution passed the other day is 
limited and would not cover one result we want to get. And I offer 
this subsequent one for the purpose of making this investigation thorough 
and exhaustive, and either establishing the charges or proving the inno- 
cence of this man in respect to this matter. I therefore call for a vote 
upon it. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MURCH moyed to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker si, the same: 

A bill (H. R. 6627) to authorize the establishment of a free public 
highway in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (E R 1698) for the relief of the heirs of Peter Gallagher; and 

A bill (H. R. 3506) amending sections 1926 and 1927 of the Revised 
Statutes so as to extend the limits of the jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace in the Territories of Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. WHITE. I now call up the regular order, the unfinished busi- 


ness. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I desire unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table House bill 5656 with Senate amendments—— 

Mr. WHITE. I object. 

i aa ch ne Well, wait a moment and let me make my 
requ 


Mr. HISCOCK. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection to having the bill read. I ask 
that the gentleman from Ohio may be allowed to have this bill read. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I do not care to have it acted upon. 

Mr. WHITE. Iask thatit be read without debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous consent 
to take from the table the bill which he has indicated. 

Mr. WHITE. [I ask that it be read without debate. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Ihave no objection to its being read. It 
is a Senate amendment to the House bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I object. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I rise to make a privileged motion. 

Mr. WHITE. I reserve the point of order on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection has been made to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I yield now to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I will detain the House but for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. Objection has been made. 

Mr. FORNEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of consid- 
ering the bill (H. R. 7191) making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. I raise the question of consideration. I have already 
made a motion that we now proceed to the consideration of the unfinished 
business, and I ask the Speaker to decide whether that is not now in 
order. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of something higher it would be in 
order; but the gentleman from Alabama submits a motion to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union to consider a general 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITE. And on that I raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The only way you can raise the question of con- 
sideration against this motion will be by voting it down. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PAGE. The gentleman from Kentucky has called for the reg- 
ular order, being, as he claimed, the unfinished business. What is the 
unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair recollects, it is the report made by the 

tleman from Maine to amend the rules of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, let us take that up by unanimous consent. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. REED. If there is any business before the House more unfin- 
ished than that, I would like to know what itis. [Laughter and ap- 


lause. 
3 The APEAKER. The House will be inorder. The gentleman from 
Alabama submits a motion which he is entitled to make under the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. WHITE. Pending that I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will stete it. 

Mr. WHITE. Under Rule XXIV of the House resolutions of inquiry 
directed to the heads of the Executive Departments shall bein order for 
reference to appropriate committees, which resolution shall be reported 
to the House within one week thereafter. A resolution of inquiry was 
introduced by myself, and was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. After being considered six weeks it was reported back to the 
House on the 6th of June last. The report has been printed, and is now 
on the list of unfinished business. The gentleman from Maine does not 
call up his unfinished business; I have called up this, and I make the 

int that this is a question of the highest privilege, and that the Speaker 
in deciding the way he has is simply lending to this whisky bill—— 

The SPEAKER The gentleman claimed that he rose to a question 
of order. The Chair discovers that it was no point of order at all. 

The resolution was reported back by the committee adversely, and 
on the application of the gentleman from Kentucky was placed upon 
the Calendar of unfinished business. It is not now entitled to come 
up as against the motion of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question is now on agreeing to the motion submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the fortifications appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Davis, of Illinois, in the chair. 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of Union for the purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 
7191) making appropriations for fortifications and other works of de- 
fense, and for the armament thereof, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. FORNEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill thatthe committee has under 
consideration at this time appropriates $325,000, some $50,000 less than 
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the amount appropriated in the present year. If the committee will 
notice the first section of the bill the sum of $175,000 is appropriated 
for the protection, preservation, and repair of fortifications and other 
works of defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884; a similar sum 
was appropriated for the present year, and for the year 1882, and out 
of this sum about $166,000 wasexpended. The committee do not think 
that they can get along with a less sum than that specified in the bill, 
and this amount is appropriated to keep them in proper repair and 
preservation. It is not appropriated for the purpose of building any 
other fortifications, but the Chief of Engineers is satisfied that he can 
not get along with less than this amount. 

The next item is $100,000, appropriated for heavy guns and howitz- 
ers, but the principal object of this appropriation is to convert smooth- 
bore guns into rifled guns. The Chief of Ordnance last year converted 
some of those guns. They are found to be very useful, and we have a 
large number of smooth-bore guns that can be converted. He thinks 
that $100,000 can be judiciously expended next year for that purpose. 

The next item is $50,000 for torpedoes for harbor defense. For this 
year we appropriated $100,000, but we find that only $5,000 of that 
sum has been expended up to this time, and we did not think it was 
necessary to appropriate a larger sum this year than $50,000. - 

If no gentleman desires to ask any question or to discuss this bill I 
now ask that it be read by phs under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How does the bill compare as to amount with the 
bill of last session? 

Mr. FORNEY. It is $50,000 less. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 

That the sum of $175,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the protection, preserva- 
tion, and repair of fortifications and other works of defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1884, the same to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War; also the following for the armament of fortifications, namely : 

For the armament of seacoast fortifications, including heavy gunsand howitz- 
ers for flank defense, carriages, projectiles, fases, powder,and implements, their 
trial and proof, and all necessary expenses incident thereto, including compen- 
sation of a camagenes on gun-construction while employed in Ordnance Bureau, 
and for machine guns, including the conversion of smooth-bore cannon into 
rifles, $100,000. 

Mr. McCOOK. I move to strike out the last word. 

On more than one occasion I have tried to show to the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the fortifications of this country are in an absolutely 
worthless condition for all pu of warfare. In the last session of 
Congress when this bill was before the Committee of the Whole I offered 
an amendment to increase very materially the appropriation for the 
purpose not only of repairing the present fortifications but of adding to 
them. I cited the report of eminent engineers in justification of that 
action on my part. 

I have been long enough in the House, Mr. Chairman, to understand 
fully the difficulty, the almost impossibility, of attempting to amend 
any bill that comes before us from the Committee on Appropriations, 
especially a bill of this character; and therefore I simply rise for the 
purpose of again protesting against the neglect that the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Congress of the United States indulges in in leaving 
our seacoast fortifications in their present helpless condition. 

It is recognized by all of us that practically we have no navy. It is 
asserted by the Engineer De ent of the United States that for all 
purposes of defense our fortifications are in a worthless condition. And 
were it not for the efficiency of our torpedo system, in the event of war 
with one of the great maritime powers, the harbor of New York is as 
defenseless to-day as if there were not an earthwork there. 

I hope the time is not very far distant when the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of this House will ize that fact ; and that the opinion 
of educated officers who have made the state of the fortifications of this 
country and of our harbor defenses a life study will be consulted, rather 
than the economy which amounts to imony. And, as one of the 
Representatives from the city of New York, I again, for the fifth or sixth 
time and for the last time, call the attention of the House to the con- 
dition of the harbor of that great city and assert, on the statement of 
competent engineers, that it is absolutely defenseless to-day in the 
event of war with one of the great maritime powers of the earth. 

I withdraw the formal amendment. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FORNEY. I move that the committee rise and report the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Payson having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. DAVIS, of Ilinois, reported that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7191) making appropriations for fortifi- 
cations and other works of defense, and for the armament thereof, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, and had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with the recon- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The bill wasordered to beengrossed and read a third time; and being 

it was accordingly read the third time. 
- The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. This being a general appropriation bill, the question must be 
taken by yeas and nays. A 
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The question was taken; and ity was decided in the aflirmative—yeas 


195, nays 0, not voting 94; as follows: 


YEAS—195. 
Aiken. Curtin, Ladd, Shallenberger, 
Aldrich, Davidson, Latham, Sherwin, 
Anderson Davis, George R. Leedom, Shultz, 
Armfield, Davis, Lowndes H. Le Fevre Simonton, 
Atherton, Dawes, Lewis, Singleton, Otho I, 
Atkins, ng, Lindsey, Skinner, 
Bayne, De Motte, LOr Smalls, 
Beach, Lynch, Smith, A. Herr 
Belford, Dibrell, key, Smith, Dietrich ©. 
Belmont, Dowd, Manning. 
Bingham, Dunn, McCoid, Spaulding, 
Bisbee, Ellis, McCook, Speer, 
Blackburn Ermentrout McKenzie, Spooner, 
Blanchard, ins, cKinley. Springer, 
Bland, Farwell, Sewell S, McLean, Jas. H. Steele, 
Blount, Flower, McMillin, Stockslager, 
abhi Forney, wae pan 
TAEK, Frost, Stra 

Brewer, Garrison, Money, Taylor, 
Briggs, Geddes, Moore, T 
Browne, Geo! Morey, Thompson, P, B. 
Brumm, Gibson, Morse, opao W.G 
Buchanan 3 ran aAa 
Buck, Grou Moulton, ikeen R. W. 
Burrows, Julius C. Guenther, Muldrow, Turner, Henry G. 
Burrows, Jos. H. Gunter, Mutchler, Turner, Os 
Butterworth, Hardenbergh, eal, % 
Cabell, Harmer. Nolan, Upson, 
Caldwell Harris, Benj. W. Norcross, Valentine, 
Calk Haseltine, Oates, ance, 
Campbell, Hatch, Parker, Van Horn. 
Candler, Heilman, Payson, Wadsworth 
Carpenter, Hewitt, G. W. Peelle, Wait, 
Cassidy, Hill, Peiree, Walker, 
Caswell, Hiscock, Pettibone Ward, 

Hitt, Phelps, Warner, 
Clardy, Holman, Phister, Watson, 
Clark, Horr, Prescott, Webber, 
Clemente, Touse, Ranney, Wellborn 

Humphrey, Ray, West, 
Converse, Jacobs, Reed, White, 
Cook, Jones, George W. Reese, Whitthorne, 
Covington, Jones, Phineas Rice, Wm. W Williams, Chas, G. 
Cox, Samuel 8. Joyce, Rich, Williams, Thomas 
Cox, William R, Kasson, Ritchie, Willis, 

A Ketcham, Robinson, Geo. D. Willits, 
Cravens, Klotz, Robinson, Jas. S. ilson, 
Culberson, Knott, Ryan, Wise, George D. 
Cullen, y Scranton 

NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Barbour, Ford, Kelley, Robeson, 

A Fulkerson, Kenna, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Beltzhoover, Hall, King Rosecrans, 
Beny, Hammond, John Marsh, 

B ; Hammond, N, J. Martin, Russell, 
Bliss, Hardy, Mason, Scal: 
Buckner, Harris, Henry S. Matson, Scoville, 
Camp, Haskell, McClure, ioe 
Oannon Hazelton, McLane, Robt. M. oy. 
Carlisle, Henderson, Miles, ees 

ý Hepburn, Morrison, Smith. Tg Saas 
Colerick Herbert, Murch, Talbot 
Cornell, Herndon, O'Neill, Tucker 
Crowley, Hewitt, Abram S, eco, Tyler, 

Cutts, Hoblitzell, Page, Urner, 
Darrall, loge, Paul, Van Aernam, 
Deuster, Hooker, Pound. Van Voorhis, 
Dingley, Houk, Randall, Washburn, 
gro, Hubbell, Reagan, he Mo: R. 
Dunnell, Ilubbs, . Rice, John B, Wood, Be in 
Hutchins, Rice, Theron M. Wood, Walter A. 
Jadwin. Richardson, D. P. Young. 
mth Charles B. Jones, James K. Richardson, J. 8. 
Fisher, Jorgensen, Robertson, 
So ER bill was passed. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia, with Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. 

Mr. CALKINS with Mr. BARBOUR. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to state that although I am paired with 
Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, I have voted on this roll-call, because no 
political question is involved. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. I am paired with Mr. HAMMOND, of 
Georgia, but it is upon political questions, and this not being one, I 
have voted, and I think the gentleman from Georgia would have voted 
the same way had he been present. 

Mr. WAIT. Iam with Mr. KING, of Louisiana, on political 
questions; but not this as one, I have voted. 

Mr. ARMFIELD. I ioe to state that my colleagues, Mr. SCALES 
and Mr. SHACKELFORD, are detained from the House on account of 


sii 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. FORNEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
poet) and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


R latter motion was agreed to. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WINTERSET. 


Mr. KASSON. A few days since the House, by unanimous consent, 
passed a joint resolution to change the name of the National Bank at 


Winterset, Iowa. That resolution has been returned from the Senate 
with an amendment, containing, I suppose, someproper restrictions. I 
ask that the joint resolution be taken from the Speaker's table and the 
Senate amendment concurred in. 

There was no objection, and the joint resolution (H. Res. 308) chang- 
ing the name of the National Bank at Winterset, in Iowa, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table. 

The amendment of the Senate was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the name of the National Bank of Winterset, Iowa, shall be changed to 
the First National Bank of Winterset, Iowa, whenever the board of directors of 
said bank shall accept the new name by resolution of the board confirmed by a 
vote of two-thirds of the stockholders, and cause a copy of such resolution, duly 
authenticated, to be filed with the Comptroller of the vs ney: Provided, 'T 

such acceptance be made within six monthsafter the passage of this resolution, 
and that all expenses of such change, including thatof printing and engraving, 
be A ngr by the said bank. 

2. That all the debts, liabili rights, privileges, and powers of the 
National Bank of Winterset, Iowa, shall devolve upon and inure to the First 
National Bank of W interset, Iowa, whenever such change of name is effected. 

The amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 

The amendment to the title was also concurred in, so as to read as 
follows: 

A joint resolution providing for a change in the name of the National Bank of 
Winterset, Iowan, 

Mr. KASSON moved to reconsider the votes justtaken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I now move to proceed to business on the 
Speaker’s table. 

Mr. JOYCE. I call up the special order. 

The SPEAKER. The special order takes precedence of the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH]. The Clerk will read 
the order of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the public bills rted from the Select Committee on the Pay- 


ment of Pensions, Bounty, and Pay be made the special order for Thursda: 
May 11, after the morning hour, and from day to day thereafter until il disposed 
of, not to antagonize gencral appropriation and revenue bills or existing special 
orders. (April 20, 1882.) 

Mr. CULBERSON. I desire to inquire whether or not the special 
which I endeavored to call up the other day does not now come . 


“P he SPEAKER. The special order called up by the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Joyce] takes precedence, not only because it is prior in 
point of time fixed for its consideration, but also in another respect. 

_ Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentu I understand that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] desires to call up the bonded spirit 
bill, which is a revenue bill, and revenue bills are excepted from the 
eg order which the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. JOYCE] has 

ed up. 

The SPEAKER. The bill referred to by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is on the Speaker’s table, and therefore not before the House for 
consideration, or the point might be well taken. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I understand that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] moved to go to business on the Speaker’s 
table for the purpose of up that bill. 

The pe But that TEN does not take precedence of the 


special ord 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I understand that the question of prece- 
dence arises only when the two bills are before the House, and not when 
one is on the § er’s table. 

The SP. The question of precedence can not risein this case. 
The motion to go to the Speaker’s table is not in order as against the 

order called up by the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. JOYCE, Iask unanimousconsentthatthe bills which have been 
reported from the Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and 
Back Pay be now considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, That is not necessary. 

Mr. JOYCE. ThenI withdraw that request. 

Mr. WHITE. I raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Against what? 

Mr. WHITE. Against the bill that has been called up by the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. JOYCE]; not that Iam opposed to it, but 
I am more in favor of considering another matter. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will first be read. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3249) relating to the adjudication of claims for pensions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from neste ai [Mr. Wurre] raises 

the question of consideration this bill. 


The question was taken; and the House decided to proceed with the 
consideration of the bill. 
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ADJUDICATION OF PENSION CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed in the adjudication of all claims for pensions now pending or 
hereafter filed to treat the declarations that have been verified before an: oficer 
or officers authorized to administer oaths as if the same had been verified before 
a court of record, or before some officer thereof having custody of its seal, as 

rovided by section 4714 of the Revised Statutes; and that the said section is 
| kidde amended accordingly. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. JOYCE] 
will explain what is intended by this bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. JOYCE. The report is very brief; merely a formal report. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, to whom 
-was referred the bill of the House No. 3249, have duly considered the same, and 
for reasons appearing upon the face of the bill recommend the passage of the 
same with the ope ila, Ire y rag ac sh 

Add at the end of the bill the following words: 

“ Provided, ‘That the official character of the officer before whom any declara- 
tion shall hereafter be verified shall be duly attested by some officer of a court 
having the custody of its seal.” 

Mr. JOYCE. Section 4714 of the Revised Statutes provides that 
the declarations of pension claimants shall be made before a court of 
record or some officer thereof having custody of its seal, &c. It has 
been found in the practice of the Pension Office that very often claim- 
ants make a mistake in regard to these matters, and the oath is admin- 
istered by a notary public or a justice of the peace. Of course the 
declaration executed in that manner is sent to the Pension Office and 
sometimes remains there for two or three years before it is discovered 
that there is any mistake in the matter. 

The subject was brought to the attention of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions when he began to execute the arrears-of-pensions law. It was 
then found that in a great many cases men who were honestly entitled 
to arrearages of pensions had made their declarations before a justice 
of the or a notary public or some officer of that character, and 
not before an officer of a court of record, and of course when the papers 
come to be examined they had to be thrown out, and the man by this 
means was deprived of his arrears of pension. 

This bill is intended to cover and correct that difficulty. It provides 
that the declaration of an applicant for pension may be sworn to before 
a notary public or a justice of the peace; and the amendment provides 
that the official character of this officer, whether a notary public or a 
justice of the peace, must be certified by an officer of a court of record 
who has a seal. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. Is not the 
purpose of the law as it now stands to prevent fraudulent claims for 
pensions from being filed? And has it been regarded as necessary that 
these affidavits, which are the evidence upon which the Commissioner 
of Pensions acts in determining claims, should be authenticated in the 
same manner as affidavits received in ordinary courts, the purpose be- 
ing to guard against fraudulent or fictitious claims being sworn to before 

cers unknown to the Federal law, and officers of such a character 
that their certification would carry with it very little evidence of au- 
thenticity? Does not this bill propose to remove one of the safi 
which was intended to be especially provided in the statute which the 
gentleman proposes to repeal? 

Mr. JOYCE. The gentleman from New York has propounded to me 
a question which is a great deal longer than my speech in explanation 
of the bill; but I think Ican answer him. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
the effect of this bill will be precisely contrary to what the gentleman 
intimates. The officer whose authentication we propose to receive isan 
officer of a court of record, who resides at the county-seat and who has 
aseal. If the parties themselves be required to appear before him, he 
may know nothing at all about them or their character, But if you 
allow the affidavit to be made before a justice of the peace or a notary 
public he will doubtless know the character of the applicant and all 
about him, The very pu of the bill is to protect the Government 
and the Pension Office ad rg any opportunity for fraud or collusion. 
Under this bill the applicant for pension will go before a justice of the 
peace or notary in the town where he resides. This officer, who knows 
all about him and his pension claim, takes the affidavit; and then the 
county clerk, who is an officer of a court of record, certifies to the official 
character of the man who has administered the oath to the claimant. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, there is but one 
class of citizens in this country to-day who have the right under the 
law to reach the Treasury of this Government on ex parte testimony; 
this class consists of claimants for pensions. In respect to these appli- 
ations the Government is represented by no counsel; no depositions 
are taken on its part; there is no cross-examination of the testimony in 
support of the application. The whole proceeding is ev parte. But as 
the law stands to-day the pensioner must take his affidavits and have 
them certified by an officer of a court of record. This bill has but one 
purpose—to give to every irresponsible justice of the peace throughout 
the land the power to make the certificate which the law now requires 
to be made by an officer of a court of record to these ex parte affidavits. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make a suggestion? - 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It seems to me the gentleman 
is in error, and perhaps the House may be under a misapprehension. 
This bill, if I understand it correctly, applies only to what is called the 


original application or declaration for a pension. It doesnot at all refer 
to the affadavits which support that declaration, because under the law 
as it at present exists all the testimony in support of such an application 
may be taken before any of the officers named in this bill, provided the 
official character of the officer is certified to by the clerk of the county 
court. Therefore this bill does not open the question of receiving testi- 
mony. It opens no door to fraud except, as the gentleman may say, 
with respect to the original declaration—— 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The declaration in which the 
applicant for a pension declares that he is the identical person who served 
in a certain company and regiment, and is entitled toa pension. Fur- 
ther than that no.change in the lawis proposed. This bill has no refer- 
ence to the affidavits in support of the application. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I admit that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is entirely correct in his statement as to the scope of this 
bill. ButI know heisa good lawyer, and I submit to him the question, 
do these original declarations constitute any evidence at all? Are they 
of any value in any court whatever ? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The declaration? No, sir. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Is the declaration of any other value than as a 
part of the pleading? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Not at all. . 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to 
submit to the gentleman from Massachusetts the question, and let him 
answer with his usual candor, whether the only effect of this bill will 
not be to enlarge the opportunities that the applicant for pension, who 
now has special privileges over every other citizen in respect to support- 
ing his claim by ex parte testimony, will have to reach the Treasury of 
the Government ? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I will answer the gentleman in 
this way: The clerk of a county court may reside fifty or one hundred 
miles from the residence of the applicant. The applicant under the 
present law is compelled to go before that officer, possibly at consider- 
able expense and trouble, to be identified. Under this bill he may go 
before a notary public or a justice of the peace in his immediate vicinity 
to be identified, and then there must bea certification by the county oficer 
that the notary or the justice of the peace is authorized to take affida- 
vits and is a person of character and standing. In my judgment 
there is quite as much safety for the Government under this method of 
authenticating the declarations as under the present law. 

Mr. JOYCE. Allow me to suggest another hardship under the law 
as it now stands. If the claimant fails to complete his claim before his 
death the widow is not allowed to draw pension if it is discovered that 
the declaration of the claimant is informal in the matter now under con- 
sideration. I will ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLAcK- 
BURN] upon his own theory what possible objection he can have to the 

of this bill? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will my friend from Vermont allow me to ask 
him a question by way of su ion? Will he agree that the bill may 
be amended by adding the following words: 

And provided, That said application shall not be received as evidence of the 
facts therein stated. 

Mr. BROWNE. That amendment is not necessary; it is the law now. 

Mr. JOYCE. There can be no possible excuse for any amendment 
of that kind, because a declaration is not received as evidence now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let it go. z 

Mr. JOYCE. The declaration is no evidence in the case. Itis a 
statement of the claim for a pension. It is a mere matter of formality 
before any evidence is introduced at all, and can have no possible bear- 
ing on the case as evidence, unless backed up by evidence already pro- 


vided. 
Let me ask the gentleman in charge of the bill 


Mr. BLACKBURN. 
one question? 

Mr. JOYCE. One word further. Ifthe case stopped in the Pension 
Office with the filing of the application, of course no pension would be 


granted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. As the gentleman fails to respond directly to 
the proposition of this amendment, I have just this to say: I do not see 
any object or purpose this bill can have unless it be to open still wider 
the doors for the prosecution of pension cases. Under the law, as it 
stands to-day, the pensioner has advantages given to no other citizen of 
this country. That no man will deny; and I do not see the necessity 
for additional legislation in that direction. 

Mr. JOYCE. It would exclude every one of these cases now in the 
Pension Office. Those claims can not be allowed because of this sim- 
ple informality. 

Mr, HOUSE. I should like to ask the gentleman a question. As 


I understand it the amendment of the committee does not apply toany 
declaration already filed? 
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Mr. JOYCE. Yes, it does. 

Mr. HOUSE. Does it apply to those now on file? 

Mr. JOYCE. Yes; to those now on file. 

Mr. HOUSE. Any declaration already on file, not sworn to before 
a court of record, is not required to be certified by any officer having 
charge of the seal of the court. 

Mr. JOYCE. Oh, yes; itis. 

Mr. HOUSE. Oh, no. Ifthe gentleman will read the amendment 
it will be seen it provides as follows: 

Provided, The official character of the officer before whom any declaration 
hereafter ll be verified shall be duly attested by some’oflicer of the court bav- 
ing the custody of the seal. 

And the declarations already on file, although not made as the law 
requires, before the court of record, are not to be thus certified. 

Mr. JOYCE. The object of the committee was, and it may be pos- 
sible there may be a word omitted in the amendment, to have all these 
declarations, not only those hereafter to be filed but those already on 
file, to be certified to. 

Mr. HOUSE. If the gentleman will look at the amendment he will 
see that is not provided for. 

Mr. JOYCE. I have not the bill before me, but I am willing that 
the words shall be inserted, so as to include those already on file as 
well as those hereafter to be filed. 

Mr.SKINNER. With the permission of the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Joyce], in charge of this bill, I wish toask him a question. Now, 
sir, this country has become sensitive upon the question of pensions. 
As the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] has said, and as 
has been said by other gentlemen on this floor, a pensioner is the only 
citizen of the United States who can knock at the doors of the 
and receive his pension on ex parte testimony. I believe it is the duty 
of this Congress, as soon as possible, to provide some means whereby in 
the examination of every case the Government as well as the pensioner 
may be represented. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. That is right. : 

Mr. SKINNER. Now, there is one question in regard to this bill. 
Knowing the people of the country have become sensitive on the ques- 
tion, I desire to ask this one particular question of the gentleman from 
Vermont, who has this bill in charge: Does this bill, if it becomes a law, 
make it easier or more difficult for a pensioner to prosecute his claim to 
success? I say instead of opening the door wider we should close the 
door, not against an honest pensioner but t dishonest pensioners. 
And you will find pension agents all over the country who are just as 
strenuous to get their arms into the Treasury fora dishonest pensioner as 
for an honestone. And I would like to know the general effect of this 
bill, whether it makes it easier or more difficult to procure pensions? 

Mr. BROWNE. It does not affect the law at all. 

Mr. SKINNER. Then what is the use of it? 

Mr. JOYCE. I move to after the word ‘‘declaration,’’ the 
words ‘‘ has been verified or;” so it will read: 

Provided, That the official character of the officer before whom any declaration 
has been verified or shall hereafter be verified, &c. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MATSON], who 
introduced this bill, desires to say a word. 

Mr. JOYCE. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, I had the honor to introduce the bill 
a ee before the House, and it was never intended in any way 
to affect the proof in pension claims, nor does it in its language affect 
any proof made in any case. It relates only to one matter, and pro- 
vides simply that in the pension claims now pending and hereafter to 
be filed where the claimant by mere inadvertence, or perhaps by ig- 
norance of the law, has filed a declaration which was sworn to before 
some other officer than the clerk of a court of record, he shall be al- 
lowed to perfect his declaration by having a certificate of the clerk of 
that court of record that the officer before whom the claimant was sworn 
was authorized to administer oaths. 

There have been many cases which came to my attention during the 
time I have been in Congress where I know that very great injustice 
was done by reason of the fact that these claims were adjudicated but 
the arrears not allowed, although the claims were filed within the time 
prescribed by law. 

Mr. CASWELL. That has been corrected now. 

Mr. MATSON. That has been measurably corrected, as suggested by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, I know, by a recent decision of the At- 
torney-General. But the whole matter rests upon the uncertainty of 
that decision, which is liable at any time to be reversed by the present 
Attorney-General or some successor who may differ in opinion with him. 

This proposition is based upon the idea of giving equal and exact 
justice to all the claimants as between themselves, and not upon a prop- 
osition to give advantage to any one class or to any single pensioner in 
the prosecution of his individual claim against the Government. It 
places all upon an equal footing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Vermont yield to me 
for a moment ? 

Me AOA nS ay eto my, Me, pet, ta 

ee . Isim ire to sa; 3 the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr, BLACKBURN and the gentleman Eoin 
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New York [Mr. SKINNER] have stated that the only class of persons 
who are allowed to approach the Treasury of the United States with 
ex parte evidence are the pensioners. I desire to call their attention to 
the fact that this isan error. All claimants against the Government 
except thése who are allowed to appear in the Court of Claims prove 
their cases upon ex parte testimony. All the claims adjudicated by the 
Quartermaster’s Department, and which come to this House by the 
general law, covering a vast number of cases in one bill, are adjudi- 
cated upon ex parte testimony. All the cases that come before the two 
Houses of Congress are passed upon by ex parte testimony. As I stated 
before, there is but one department in which the rule is reversed, and 
that is in the Court of Claims in such cases where that court has juris- 
diction originally or special jurisdiction by special laws of Congress. 
In the Court of Claims the ordinary practice in courts of law prevails. 

I deprecate the rule just as much as the gentleman from Kentucky 
or any other gentleman upon the floor, the rule that allows any person 
to me the Treasury upon purely ex parte testimony. But if there 
isa that should be permitted to prove their cases by such testi- 
mony that class is the class of persons who present claims for pensions 
to this Government. In the very nature of things their cases can not 
be proven in any other way, and I should favor, and hope the commit- 
tee will report, a bill providing a court for the hearingof all such cases 
in which a case could be heard under circumstances where the Govern- 
ment is represented and its interests properly protected. 

Mr. JOYCE. I believe the House wholly understands the bill now, 
and therefore I demand the previous question upon the bill andamend- 
ment. 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of which the 
amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOYCE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
Lae ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF PENSION LAWS. 


Mr. JOYCE. I now call up for present consideration House bill No. 
1247, to amend the pension laws. 
The bill was read. It is as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the paes of an act entitled “ An act to revise and 
consolidate the statutes of the United States in force December Ist, 1873,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1874, be, and the same are hereby, so amended that from and 
after the passage of this act every person entitled by law to a less pension than 
hereinafter specified, who, while in the military or naval service of the United 
States, and in the line of duty, by disease contracted or injury received, shall 
have lost the sight of one eye, shall be entitled to receive a paonon of $12 per 
month; and in cases in which the mas to the one eye man: ven affects inju- 
riously the sight of the other eye he shall be entitled to an equitable increase in 
his pension, not to exceed, in the whole amount, $25 per month; and all those 
who, under like circumstances, have lost the sight of one eye, the sight of the 
other having been previously lost, shall be entitled toa pension of $50 per month ; 
and all those who, while in the military or naval service of the United States, in 
the line of duty, by injury received or d contracted, shall have lost the 
hearing of both ears, shall be entitled to receive a pension of $25 per month; and 
for any loss of hearing less than total deafness, in one or both ears, they shall 
receive an equable portion of the full pension. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Let the report be read. 
The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, to whom was referred 
House bill 1247, having duly considered the same, beg leave to report: 

By the actof Congress of 3, 1873, forthe period commencing July 4, 1864, 
and ending June 3, 1872, a pension of $25 per month was given to those persons 
flaw had lost the sight of both eyes in the military or naval service of the United 

tates. 

It was also provided by the same act that from and after June 4, 1872, every 
person who had lost the sightof both eyes, or lost the sight of one eye, the sight 
of the other having been previously lost, should receive a pension of $31.25 per 
moni 

By the act of June 18, 1874, the pension in such cases was raised to $50 per 
month; and again, by the act of June 17, 1878, it was increased mrapa month. 

This bill provides that for the loss of one eye the person shall ve $12 per 
month, and: in case the othereye isinjuriously affected he shall receive an equit- 
able increase of pension, the whole not to exceed $25 per month, The provis- 
ion of the bill in regard to persons who have lost one eye, the other having been 
ed lost, does not change the law as established by the act of June 18, 

The act of March 3, 1873, provided that from and after June 4, 1872, all per- 
sons who had lost the of both ears should be entitled to a pension of 


$13 month, 

This bill increases the pension in such cases to $25 per month, and also pro- 
vides that for any loss of ng less than total deafness in one or both ears the 
shall receive an equitable portion of the full 


person 
consideration of this bill this 


After a careful 
it ought to pass, 

Mr. JOYCE. A word or two, Mr. Speaker, in reference to this bill. 
On the 3d of March, 1873, Congress passed a bill providing that for the 
period commencing July 4, 1864, and ending June 3, 1872, a pension 
of $25 a month was to be given to those persons who lost the sight of 
both eyes in the military or naval service of this Government. It was 
also provided in that same bill that after June 4, 1872, every person 
who had lost the sight of both eyes, or lost the sight of one eye, the 
sight of the other being previously lost, should receive a pension of 
$31.25 per month. Again by the act of June 18, 1874, the ion in 
such cases was raised to $50 a month. Again by the act of June 17, 
1578, it was increased to $72 a month. 


on. 
ttee are of the opinion that 
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On looking through these various statutes I did not find anywhere 
any statutory provision as to the right of a pension to a person who had 
lost one eye only; and I understand from the Pension Office that they 
have adopted a rule there, although there is no statutory authority for 
it, and I can not find any that defines what the pension would be, but 
they adopted a rule that for the loss of one eye the rate is fixed at one- 
half of total disability, according to the rank of the person to whom the 
pension isgranted. So that a pension to a private soldier who had lost 
one eye in the service would be at the rate of $4 a month. 

Well, the committee, after a good deal of discussion and after a good 
deal of consideration in regard to this matter, came to the conclusion 
that the bill which was reported here was nothing but fair and equita- 
ble to this man. It provides that the soldier who— 

Shall have lost the sight of one eye shall be entitled to receive a pension of $12 

r month; and in cases in which the injury to the one eye manifestly affects 
injuriously the sight of the other eye heshall be entitled to an equitable increase 
in his pension, not to exceed, in the whole amount, $25 per month, 

If both eyes are totally disabled, under the present law he would get 
a pension of $72 a month. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has seemed to us that a man who had lost an 
eye in the service was certainly entitled to that much. I would have 
been willing myself to have placed it ata much higher sum. I under- 
stand, Mr. Speaker, very well that the Government can not make full 
compensation to a man for the injuries he received in the service. But 
it can do something for him; it can approximate; it can give him an 
amount of money which will enable him to gain a livelihood and keep 
out of the poor-house, and keep his family from being thrown out to 
the cold charities of the world. It appeared to me when I considered 
this matter that a man who had lost an eye in the service—a loss which 
is beyond computation—ought to have more than $12 a month. And 
then, if the other eye was affected, as it often is by sympathy with the 
lost eye, in that case his pension for the other eye should be graded ac- 
cording to the amount of disability, not to exceed in any case in the 
whole amount $25 per month. That is the conclusion we came to in 

rd to this portion of the bill which is now before the House. 

Then the bill makes a further provision. The act of March 3, 1873, 
provided that, from and after June 4, 1872, all persons who had lost 
the hearing of both ears should be entitled to a pension of $13 per month, 
This bill increases the pension in such cases to $25 per month, and also 
provides that for any loss of hearing less than total deafness in one or 
both ears the person shall receive an equitable portion of the full pen- 
sion. 

The same remarks I made in regard to the man who had lost an eye 
would apply with equal force to this partof the bill. Ofcourse the loss 
of an eye is more severely felt than the loss of hearing, but we all un- 
derstand what a terrible affliction that is to anybody. Now, if anyman 
has lost his hearing in the military service of the United States, I say 
the amount we have fixed here as a — for him monthly for that 
terrible afiliction is, to say theleast, small enough. I would have been 
in favor myself of increasing the amount in both cases. I would have 
been in favor of giving the man more money than that. I would be in 
favor of giving to bee man who in the line of his duty had suffered an 
injury to his eyes or his ears or any other portion of his body, when it is 
made out by full and complete proof that the injury actually occurred in 
theservice and in the line of his duty—I would bein favor of giving him 
a much higher amount than we have recommended in this bill, and much 
higher than has been recommended by any bill that has been brought 
into this House at any time to pay these men. 

While I would not pay a dollar or a farthing to a man who was a 
shirk or a coward or a fraudulent claimant, I would vote to pay the 
true soldier who was injured in the service something like an adequate 
compensation for his terrible losses and sacrifices. 

If there is nothing more to be said, Mr. Speaker, I call for a vote on 
this bill. 

Mr. CASWELL and Mr. BRAGG rose. 

Mr. JOYCE. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. What length of time? 

Mr. JOYCE. Five minutes. 

Mr. BRAGG. Does the gentleman from Vermont propose to move 
the pereis question before any other gentleman has an opportunity to 
be h ? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont yields to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] for five minutes. Does he desire 
more time than that? 

Mr. BRAGG. Ido not know that I do, but I do not want to start 
in harness. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, this bill will not pass; and I trust I am as good 
a friend of the Union soldier as any man on the floor of this House or 
elsewhere. 

The great bane and evil of our pension system is making pensions for 
special classes, whereby, under the guise of seeking to do justice to a few, 
whose numbers may be 50 or 100 or 200 or 300, you are doing the rank- 
est, foulest injustice to 50,000. 

What does this bill propose to do? It proposes first to give a man 
who lost one eye $12. Why? Because he is totally disabled? No! 
But because he has lost one eye. Now, what do you give a soldier that 
suffers total disability, who was shot through the body, and though he 


lives, lives a living death ; day by day, night by night, suffering the 
extremest pain—neuralgia, rheumatism, and everything in the world 
that makes life uncomfortable—and totally disabled from ing his 
subsistence by manual labor. What do you give him? Eight dol- 
lars a month is the maximum. ‘There are of the class of which I speak 
who draw $8 a month as the total pension thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. There are scattered over this land thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of widows whose husbands were killed in the service, and who 
are totally deprived of their assistance ; and the sum total they can get 
is $8 a month. 

The highest pensiorf that is provided by law for the payment of a 
commissioned officer of the highest grade is $30 a month. 

The highest pension of a captain is $20 a month, of a major $25 a 
month, of a colonel $30 per month. And we have already by evil laws— 


I say evil because they are not equable—provided three or four classes. 


of pensioners who draw more than twice as much as the highest grade 
of pension known to the law for the highest grade of officers; who draw 
more than 25 per cent. greater than the highest pension ever allowed 
by Congress to a major-general commanding the armies of the United 
States, or to his widow in case of his death while in service. 

And how comes this injustice? Perhaps gentlemen will say it is not 
an injustice. Is it not an injustice to bind a man whose life is per- 
fectly miserable, whose health is utterly and totally destroyed, who is 
nothing in the world but a shattered wreck of humanity—bind him 
down to $8 a month when he sees his neighbor, who has simply lost one 
eye and is hale and hearty and competent to earn as much as ever he 
could, drawing $12 a month, and if he can prove that the sight of the 
other eye is injured he can draw from $25 to $50 a month, while this 
poor wreck of humanity goes about day by day dragging his weary 
limbs and waiting for the grave as his only resting place? Yet you say 
he can only have $8 a month. Now, that injustice comes from the 
passage of just such laws as this; and it is no excuse for the passage of 
this law to say that we have already passed some bad ones. If we have 
passed bad laws, then for God’s sake let us stop there and pass no more; 
oy a the bad laws we have already passed a precedent for other 

WS. 
If we are to go into this pension business let us have a committee 


which will take up the whole pension system and grade our pensioners: 


so as to do justice to all alike, and not take class by class and give them 
pensions from $8 a month to $72 a month. The soldiers of the Army 
who may not have lost an eye, who may not have lost an arm, who may 
not have lost a leg, but who may have given their lives to their coun- 
try, leaving but their hulks behind, get but $8 a month, and the widows 
of those who fall on the battlefield get but $8 a month. Should they 


not be considered when you are talking about an increase of pension ?' 


And is it not possible for you to consider that you are doing these men 
great injustice all this time in order to reach a few who have made their 
applications for this sort of thing? 

I say let us have an end of it. If we pay pensions now which are 
too low, then let us increase our pensions and grade them so as to be 
uniform. Do not let total disability mean $8 a month, partial disa- 
bility mean $12 a month or $20 a month or $37 a month or $50 a month, 
and total disability again $72 a month. 
laws are now, and I protest against it. 

Mr. JOYCE. I now yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MAT- 


SON |. 

W. MATSON. What the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] 
has said in relation to the inequalities that now exist among óur pen- 
sioners is to some extent true. And when he says that those inequali- 
ties have grown out of the fact that certain rates of pension have been 
fixed by law for special disabilities, he also states what is true. But 
when he says that the private soldier who had his eye shot out ought 


not to draw $12 a month, and that the lieutenant-colonel or officer above - 


him is better entitled to $30 a month, then I do not agree with him. 

Mr. BRAGG. I did not say so. 

Mr. MATSON. 
bill ought to be defeated because those officers did not draw pensions 
in proportion. 

Mr. BRAGG. I spoke of those rates to show the inequality in the 
grading. No man has ever heard mesay that the pension of the private 
soldier should be reduced for the benefit of the officer. 

Mr. MATSON. Let me say that the inequality of grades in pensions 
has grown out of this fact more than any other: the offieers are allowed 
more pension than they are entitled to. The private soldier should be 
allowed as much as the officer. 

I concur with the recommendation contained in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions made this year, that there ought to be equality 
between all pensions, and that there should be no grades known after 
the yolunteer soldiers were discharged fromthe Army. Therefore Isay 
that it is there more than anywhere else that the inequality exists, and 
the gentleman fails to discover it. It is because of that fact that the 
inequality exists among the pensioners of this country. 

While it perhaps is necessary, and we may say there is a crying ne- 
cessity for it, that the whole system of grading pensions should be re- 
modeled and revised at ales (I am willing to admit that), that is not 
likely to be done. The question is as to whether this d 
men who have lost either of the two most important senses, sight and. 


That is the way our pension, 


I understood the gentleman to intimate that this. 


ing class of” 
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hearing, shall be allowed the pension to which they are justly entitled, 
or whether the just claims shall be deferred until a thorough revision 
is made of all the pension laws. 

I think there can be no question that as compared with the rate of 
pensions allowed to other persons this class of persons who haye lost 
one eye or have become totally deaf should be allowed an increased 
grade, not an absolute increase, but their pensions should be graded in 
accordance with the question of their disability. 

Mr. HOUSE. Let me ask the gentleman how he will arrive at that 
grade. A man has not totally lost his hearing, but claims to have been 
made a little deaf. Now, between good hearing and absolute deafness 
there is a great distance. 

Mr. MATSON. I know there is great difficulty in arriving at the 
precise extent of the loss of hearing, but I apprehend that our medical 
examiners are able to do so. I am nota doctor, and for that reason can 
not answer the gentleman as satisfactorily as he would like to be an- 
swered, but I think he knows—and so do I—that medical science can 
ascertain the degree of deafness as well as the degree of loss of sight. 

Mr. FLOWER. I wish to ask the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Joycxr] in charge of this bill what will be its probable effect upon the 
Treasury? How many men will be affected by it? 

Mr. JOYCE. I have not made any estimate at all in regard to that, 
but I am informed by a gentleman who has been a long time in the Pen- 
sion Department that there are some four or five hundred cases which 
will be affected by the bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Vermont one question before we vote upon this bill. How much 
money will be required to carry out its provisions? What estimate, if 
any, does the committee make in regard to the amount? 

Mr. JOYCE. In answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FLOWER] I stated a few moments ago—— 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I understood the gentleman to say 
that about five hundred men would be affected by the bill. 

Mr. JOYCE. Four or five hundred. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. How much in dollars will be called 
for under the bill? 

Mr. JOYCE. The amount of money I have not figured up. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Has the Department given the 
committee any estimate at all? 

Mr. JOYCE. Ido not think that the expenditures under the bill will 
amount to enough to require any additional appropriation; but whether 
that should be so or not, what has it to do with the question? If it is 
right and just that these men should have their pensions, what does it 
matter whether a greater or less appropriation be required ? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The House ought to know what 
amount of money it is voting away. 

Mr. JOYCE. These men have earned the money; and there is nota 
man in the whole country, I believe, who is not willing that every man 
who was a good soldier should have all the pension he is entitled to. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Has the Department been called upon forinforma- 
tion in regard to the probable expenditure under this bill? 

Mr. JOYCE. It has not been called upon by me, for I did not think 
that question important. 

Mr. BRAGG. Will the gentleman from Vermont answer me this 
question : Ought not the amount of pension to be graded in accordance 
with es degree of disability, rather than in reference to the kind of 
wound ? 

Mr, JOYCE. Now, Mr. Speaker, if I understand the gentleman’s 
question aright, and if I understood his he claims that the man 
who now gets $8 a month for what is called total disability does not 
get enough. If the gentleman will bring in a bill increasing that 


„amount I will vote for it. 


Mr. BRAGG. I reply to that by saying I am not chairman of the 
committee having this subject in charge; neither do I propose to do the 
business of that committee. 

Mr. JOYCE. The gentleman from Wisconsin does not need to be 
chairman of the committee or a member of it in order to get up just 
whatever bill he thinks is right, and bring it in here. 

Mr. BRAGG, I desire an answer to my question, whether the pen- 
sion should not be rated according to the degree of disability rather 
than in accordance with any particular kind of wound which may have 
been received, and whether the Pensions Committee ought not to act 
upon that view? 

Mr. JOYCE. Certainly I think that pensions ought to be graded in 
their amount according to the degree of disability. 

Mr. CASWELL. I would like to ask my colleague [Mr. BRAGG] a 
question. The law as it now stands allows $4 a month for the loss of 
one eye, and my colleague thinks that the law should not be c 
because in such a case the pensioner is supposed to be half disabled. 

Mr. BRAGG. No, I did not say that. 

Mr. CASWELL. Upon that theory would my colleague allow only 
$4 a month for the loss of one arm or one hand? 

Mr. BRAGG. Iwould leave the pension laws to stand as they are until 
they can all be revised, so that justice may be donetoall. I would not 


proceed to create more and more injustice day by day under the pre- 
tense of relieving particular classes of soldiers. 
Mr. CASWELL. If the laws are unequal, should we not proceed 
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step by step, if we must, until we can.make them more nearly equal 
or, if possible, perfect? 

Mr. BRAGG. You are creating greater divergence all the time by 
these amendments to the laws. 

Mr. CASWELL. I think when aman for the loss of one eye receives 
only $4 a month, we should not hesitate a moment to increase that pen- 
sion so as to give him at least $12 a month. 

Mr. BRAGG. Supposing the loss of an eye creates only half disabil- 
ity, ought not a man to receive more for total disability ? 

Mr. CASWELL. For the loss of an eye, an organ so vital to the hap- 
piness of a man, he certainly ought to have a greater pension than is 
now allowed. 

Mr. BRAGG. Can there be anything greater than total disability ? 

Mr. CASWELL. The ‘‘ total disability ° to which my colleague re- 
fers means only disability to perform hard manual labor. It does not 
mean a case where a man is a “‘ mere wreck,” as the gentleman said. 
If the disability extends further than unfitness to perform hard manual 
labor, the pensioner is entitled to a proportionate increase. 

Mr. BRAGG. Let me call my colleague’s attention to an actual case. 
Last winter there appeared in Washington a man who had been a mem- 
ber of the Sixth Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. He came 
here to see about his pension. I at first supposed that he received no 

ion. He came to my committee-room, and I asked him whether he 

a pension, He answered ‘‘yes,’’ and he showed me his pension 
certificate. It was for “total disability,” $8a month. He said, ‘‘You 
remember me.’ Then he opened his breast, showing a bullet wound 
which was still suppurating, a wound gangrenous in character. I said 
to him, ‘‘ My boy, I wish you received $100 a month; but you can not 
get more than eight.” ‘‘ How is it, then,” said he, ‘‘thata fellow who 
lives up in my neighborhood gets $37.50 a month, and isa hale, hearty 
man, doing work every day?” I replied, “‘ He gets that amount under 
special gressional act.” 

Mr. CASWELL. I will say to my friend that he neglected the inter- 
ests of one of his constituents if he did not see to it that the man he 
speaks of had more than $8 a month under the circumstances de- 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think this bill does not go far enough. I wish 
to call the attention of the gentleman from Vermont in charge of the 
bill to line 16, where it is provided that for the loss of one eye the pen- 
sioner shall receive $12 a month, and if through sympathy the other eye 
should be injured the amount shall be increased, but not to exceed in 
the aggregate $25 a month. Now, one eye having been lost, suppose 
the other through sympathy should also be lost, would not the fact that 
both eyes were not lost in the service preclude the man from being 
brought within the act which allows $72 a month for the loss of both 
eyes? 

Ought it not to be the fact, if the other eye is lost by sympathy, he 
should have a proportionate part of the $72 a month? It is as bad for 
a man to lose his second eye from sympathy with the first, which is a 
total loss, and he certainly should have a proportionate increase. It is 
ae Ua ee Sere DY See ee lose it in battle; and if $72 is 
allowed for total blindness I do not see why the cases I have indicated 
should not be provided for. I donot wish to offeran amendment, but I 
wish to call attention to the injustice which exists. I believe if a man 
loses his other eye by sympathy he should be allowed a proportionate 
amount of the $72 now allowed for total blindness. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. BRAGG demanded the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 127, nays 55, not voting 107; as follows: 


YEAS—127. 

Aldrich, Dezendorf, Ladd, Robinson, Jas. S. 
Anderson, Dingley, Leedom, Russell, 
Atherton, t, Le Fevre, Scoville, 
Bayne, Ermentrout, Marsh, Scranton, 
Beach, Farwell, Sewell S. Matson, Shallenberger, 
Belford, Ford, McClure, Sherwin, 
Bingham, Geddes, McKinley, Shultz, 
Bisbee, Geo: McLean, Jas. I. Skinner, 

liss, k, Miles, lis, 
Bowman, Grout, Miller, ith, A, Herr 
abating! Han, bergh oe Smii Dietrich C. 

ges, en , orey, pringer, 

Browne, Harmer, Morrison, Steele, 

x Benj. W. Moulton, Stockslager, 
Burrows, JuliusC. Haseltine, Murch, Straight, 
Burrows,Jos.H. Haskell, Norcross, Thompson, Wm. G 
Calkins, Heilman, Page, Townsend, Amos 
Campbell, sopuun; Peelle, Tyler, 

Cannon, ill, Peirce, Updegraff, 
Carlisle, tt, Pettibone, Valentine, 
Caswell, Holman, Phelps, Van Aernam, 
Clardy, Horr, Phister, Van Horn, 
Cobb, Hu Van Voorhis, 
Converse, Humphrey, Randall, Walker, 
Crapo, Jacobs, Ray, ard, 
Cullen, Jadwin, Reed, Watson. 
Curtin, Joyce, Rice, John B. Webber, 
Cutts, 7 Rice, Theron M. West, 
Davis, George R. Kelley, Rice, Wm. White, 

Wes, 3 Rich, Williams, Chas, G. 
Deering, Klotz, Ritchie, Wilson. 
De Motte, Lacey, Robinson, Geo, D, 
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NAYS—S. 
Aiken $ Gunter, Oates, 
Armfie Covington, Hammond, N. J. Reese, 
Atkins, Cox, William R. Hewitt, G. W. Simonton, 
Belmont, vens, House, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Culberson, Jones, Geo, W. Thompson, P. B. 
Blanchard, Davidson, tham, H G 
Bland, Davis, Lowndes H. Lynch, x 
Blount, Dibrell, ey, Upson, 
B: A Dowd, McKenzie, ance, 
Soe EE Ellis, MeMillin, Warner, 
Cabell, Evins, Mills, Wellborn, 
Caldwell, Forney, Money, Williams, Thomas 
rk, ` M W, Wise, George D. 
Clements, Gibson, Mutchler, 
NOT VOTING—107. 
Barbour, Fulkerson, Lord, Scales, 
Barr, Garrison, Manning, Shackelford, 
Beltzhoover, Guenther, Martin, Shelley, 
Black Hammond, John Mason Singleton, Otho R. 
Blackburn, Hardy, McCoid, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Buck, Harris, Henry S. McCook, parks, 
Buckner, Hatch, McLane, Robt. M. Spaulding, 
Butterworth, Hazelton, Morse, Speer, 
Camp, Henderson, M: ve, Spooner, 
ler, Herbert, Neal, Stone, 
* Herndon, Nolan, Talbott, 
Cassidy, Hewitt, Abram S. O'Neill, . Taylor, 
I s Pacheco, Thomas, 
an, Hoblitzell, Parker, Townshend, R. W. 
Colerick, Hoge, Paul, Tucker, 
Cornell, Hooker, Payson. rner, 
Cox, Samuel S, Houk, Pound, Wadsworth, 
Crowley, Hubbell, * Ranney, Wait, 
Darrall, Hutchins, i, Washburn, 
Deuster, Jones, James K. Richardson, D. P. Whitthorne, 
Dugro, Jones, Phineas Richardson, J.S. Willis, 
Dunn, Jorgensen, Robertson, Willits, 
Dunnell, Kenna, Robeson, Wise, Morgan R. 
Erret King Robinson, Wm. E. Wood, Benjamin 
Farwell, Chas.B. Knott, Rosecrans, Wood, Walter A. 
Fisher, Lewis, Ross, Young. 
Flower, Lindsey, Ryan, 
So the bill was 


passed. 

During the roll-call the following additional paixs were announced 
from the Clerk’s desk: 

Mr. HENDERSON with Mr. TOWNSHEND of Illinois. 

Mr. Duero with Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. CARPENTER. 

Mr. RYAN with Mr. Dunn. 

On the motion of Mr. JOYCE, by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the names was di with. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. JOYCE moved that the title be amended so as to read ‘‘ A bill to 
amend the pension laws.” 

The amendment to the title was agreed to. 

Mr. JOYCE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

PENSION APPLICATIONS. 


Mr. JOYCE. I now call up the bill (H. R. 3887) to extend the time 
allowed in paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States to certain classes of applicants for pensions to complete 
their applications. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That applicants for pensions belonging to the classes speci- 
fied in paragraph 3 of ion 4693 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
shall be allowed two years from the date of the passage of this act in which to 
complete their applications: Provided, That replies to inquiries from the Pension 
Office oy A be made atany time thereafter, and that noallowance nor claim shall 
be made for any time prior to the date of the application. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee have duly considered House bill 3857, and are of the opinion 
that the same ought to pass, 

The third pate PT of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes provides that the 
PS Or eT in that paragraph must be prosecuted to successful issue prior 

‘This bill seeks to extend the time forthe completion of applications under that 
pai h to two i the passage of this act. 

In opinion of the committee stoy Seinens is justly entitled to this exten- 
sion of time in which to complete and file his application, 

Mr. CALKINS. Ifthe gentleman from Vermont will yield to me, 
since this will go over as the unfinished business, I will move to ad- 


ourn. 
: Mr. JOYCE. It will take but a very few minutes to get through 
with this. I do not think there can be any objection to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen will give me their attention for a few min- 
utes I will read this section, being the third ph of section 4693 
of tho Revised Statutes to which this bill refers. It is in the following 
wo : 


in consequence of wounds or 
porary service. 


But— 


And here is the point to which I wish to call attention— 


no claim of a State militia-man or non-enlisted person, on account of disability 
from wounds or injury received in battle with rebels or Indians while tem 
rarily rendering service, shall be valid unless prosecuted toa ul issue prior 
to the 4th day of July, 1874. 

The object of this bill is simply this: By that statute these militia- 
men who rendered this service to the country were entitled, if they were 
wounded or contracted disease in the line of duty, to a pension. But 
a limitation was put into the act so that unless the applications were filed 
previous to the 4th day of July, 1874, of course they would be shut out. 

Now, these men went into the service of the United States by order 
of the War Department of the United States, on requisition from that 
Department upon the governors of the several States where these troops 
were raised. They went into the service under the command of United 
States officers, and continued in that service on active duty, wherever it 
was necessary to perform the duty, until they were finally discharged 
and returned to their homes. 

It seems that there are a number of this class of men, and how many 
there are I can not exactly say now, buta great many, who have failed 
to get in their applications within the limited time prescribed by the 
statute, and the committee in considering the matter could see no good 
reason why if these men had actually performed the service under United 
States officers, being called into the service by an order from the War 
Department, and were wounded or contracted diseases in that service, 
they should be shut out by this limitation. The committee, there- 
fore, came to the conclusion unanimously, as I now remember it, that 
the bill ought to pass, and this limitation ought to be removed for the 
term of a couple of years only and let in these men who are so justly 
entitled to their pensions. These men, as I understand it, reside in the 
phat of Kentucky, in Minnesota, in Kansas, and some of the other 

tates. 

I yield now to the gentleman from California [Mr. Rosecrans]. 

i Mr. BERRY. Let me ask the gentleman a question before he takes 
is seat. 

Mr. JOYCE. Very well. 

Mr. BERRY. Why do youmakethis limitation fortwo years? Why 
not remove it entirely ? 

Mr. JOYCE. I would have no sort of objection to doing so, as far 
as I am concerned; but I am not at liberty to accept an amendment of 
that kind. 

Mr. BERRY. Then will the gentleman state the reason for this 
limitation to two years? 

Mr. JOYCE. That is more than I can tell you. 

Mr. BERRY. Because if you limit it to two years there may be 
some reason why it should not perhaps be extended at all. If itshould 
be extended it does not seem reasonable to limit it; and if you limit it, 
theirs seem that it ought not tobe extended. Weought to have all 
t 

Mr. JOYCE. As I have said, I would have no objection to removing 
the limitation entirely; but the committee deemed it best to fix this limi- 
tation at two years. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let me also ask the gentleman from Vermont 
whether the committee called upon the Department for information as 
to the number of persons who will be included under the provisions of 
this bill; and, if so, how many it affects? 

Mr. JOYCE. I have no such information. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You can not tell, then, how many persons it will 
cover? 

Mr. JOYCE. I can not, because I do not know how many of these 
militia-men had already made their applications before the law expired. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. They are militia-men, are they? 

Mr. JOYCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The report fails to show, and we are wholly in 
the dark as to the facts bearing upon the question. Itseems to me be- 
fore this bill passes, and I say it with all due deference to the gentle- 
man from Vermont, we should have some data upon which to act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has not the floor. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I thought I had. 

Mr. JOYCE. I yielded tothe gentleman foraquestion. Inow yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. ROSECRANS]. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Mr. Speaker, the history of this bill is as follows: 
The widow of a wagoner and mail- r in the employ of the 
United States Army, and who had volunteered to recover the body of 
General Canby when he was murdered, applied to me to get a special 
act giving her a pension. She stated that her husband had been mur- 
dered in the service of the United States as a mail-carrier and wagon- 
master, but was nut regularly enlisted; and that she, a widow, with 
two children to take care of, being in ignorance of her rights, failed to 
make her application, under that provision of the statute which has 
been read by the gentleman from Vermont, until it was too late. 

At the same time that this widow requested this of mea chief of 
scouts, whom I employed myself in 1862 while commanding the Army 
of the Mississippi, who had rendered distinguished and extraordinary 
services for the Government, and had, in an attempt to escape across 
a bridge where he was leading a small body of our men, been so dam- 
aged he was lamed for life, but had persisted in trying to earn his 
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own living, Came to me and said ‘“‘ General, I am disabled; you know 
all the history of my case, and I want you to ask a pension for me.” 


That was another case. He was no more mustered. regularly into the 
service of the United States than this wagon-master was, and therefore 
could not come under that third clause; the limitation of July 4, 1874, 
cut him off, and there had to be special legislation for him before he 
could be taken care of. 

I went then to the Pension Office and found there were a few cases 
more—five or six—known to the Pension Office where the applicants 
had been cut off by the limitation of that statute. After considering the 
matter with the Commissioner of Pensions, it was thought to be the 
shortest cut to business and the shortest way to reach justice that I 
should present this bill. That isthe history of it. There may be a few 
more cases than these, but according to the knowledge the Commissioner 
of Pensions had there were but five or six applications in addition to 
these two which would come under this clause, and which would there- 
fore be provided for by extending the time, as this bill provides it shall 
be extended, for two years for those persons and for any others, if there 
haply should be such, equally entitled by justice and equity to come 
within that limit. That is the history of this bill, and that is all the 
information A fora respecting the chances of the Government being 
taxed provided this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. BRAGG. I wish to inquire if the gentleman from Vermont is to 
hold the floor all the afternoon ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. A question is asked me by one of my colleagues 
on this side. I wish in reply to say the widow who has applied to me 
to procure her a pension was a widow of a man then employed by the 
Government as m-master and mail-messenger, who when Canby was 
murdered by the Modocs volunteered to go and recover his body; and 
that man was killed by the Indians and robbed of $1,500 of money he 
had in his pocket. 

Mr. JOYCE. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. BRAGG. I was recognized by the Chair. 

TheSPEAKER. TheChairbegsthegentleman’spardon. The Chair 
had no right to recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. BRAGG. The Chair did recognize me and then inquired how 
much time was to be yielded, and I replied by asking was the gentle- 
man from Verment to hold the floor all the afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. TheChairrecognized the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Joyce]; but if he desires to yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin the Chair has no objection. 

Mr. JOYCE. Iyield the gentleman from Wisconsin five minutes. 

Mr. BRAGG. Whenever there is a new pension law to be passed we 
always find some one single meritorious case that is pushed to the front 
and ne other case is known to exist, and we pass a general law so as to 
allow that one meritorious case to receive its deserts. And when we 
pase the general law we have every claim agent in the United States send- 
ing out his scouts with fife and drum from one end of this country to 
the other advising people that the laws are more liberal now than they 
used to be; that Congress has just passed a new law entitling thousands 
more to pensions, and giving the invitation, ‘‘come to the fountain and 
be healed; we will do it for $20 apiece. N. W. Fitzgerald, & Co.” 

When this law was passed we gave from the time of the close of the 
war to 1874 for parties to make applications. In 1874 this law became 
dead. Eight years after this law is dead we have a case brought to the 
attention of my distinguished friend from California [Mr. ROSECRANS], 
and that is to be made the basis of a new law for two years more. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to read two or three little billet-doux to 
show how these things are drummed up. In the first place notice is 
given all over the country that certain laws to which certain soldiers 
are opposed are likely to be passed. A heading of petition is sent out 
to some known soldier with directions to get the name of every soldier 
in his neighborhood and return the petition ‘‘to us.” That petition is 
returned to a claim office in Washington city and is carefully copied. 
By that means the agent receives names of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers. That petition comes to Congress, and then goes outa 
letter of inquiry to each one of these soldiers to know whether they are 
not entitled to a pension, and certain questions are asked, which if they 
answer these gentlemen lend them their services to procure a pen- 
sion. 

I have here one of these charming notes which I cut from the New 
York Tribune, not a Bourbon or confederate organ; so that I hopeI will 
be saved being called in alliance with any such persons for such apur- 


[Card No.2. Delinquent declarations.) 


From N. W. FITZGERALD & COMPANY. 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Lock-Boz 588, Washington, b.c. 
Some time ago wesent youa declaration, with instructions how to execute same, 
so as to enable us to prosecute your claim. Did we not think your claim a 
one we would not have sent you the papers, and are aro at your not hav- 
ing returned them, as everything is now in your favor. The laws are now ex- 


eeedingly liberal, and at ev session of Congress changes benefiting soldiers 
and their heirs are made, and the claimant that pate the matter off will regret it 
all the remainder of his life, and his family will do so after he has passed away. 


Congress granted the enormous sum of $100,000,000 to pay this year’s pensions 
alone, and 1,100 additional clerks are at work rapidly closing pending claims. 
No claimantshould even think ef abandoning his claim. Let us hear from you. 


y 
3 N. W. FITZGERALD & CO. 


Here is another little notice which was published in a Western paper: 
INCREASE OF PENsION.—Thousands entitled under new laws which are more 
liberal, Also pensions procured for disabled soldiers, widows, &c. Address 
with stamps, dart & Company, No. 413 G street, northwest, Washington, D. 
0. Established 1870, 

Here is another: 

IncrREASE.—Pension laws are now more liberal than formerly, and man 
entitled to better rates. A) 
higher rates. No charge for services in increase c! 
is alleged, unless successful, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRAGG. If the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Joyce] will 
allow me to read one more memorandum it will answer my purpose. 

Mr. JOYCE. Read every one you have. 

Mr. BRAGG. [received from a soldier, who at one time served under 
me and thought he was entitled to a pension, a blank filled up which 
he had received from one of these agents. He said he knew no one 
more ready and willing to assist him than I would be, and therefore he 
sent me the original blank from Washington with the memorandum of 
what it was thought necessary for him to swear to. I will read it: 

That about January, 1862, ator near Arlington Heights, Virginia, he contracted 
disease of lung by exposure, &c.; 

Also that about February, 1862, at or near same place he contracted disease of 
liver caused by e: ure; 

Also that about May, 1862, at or near Alexandria, Virginia, he contracted dis- 
ease of heart and kidneys from exposure. 

Now, these attorneys are the men we are ing laws for, so that they 
may send out and notify persons that they may make more raids on the 


are 
ly at once for list of questions to determine tto 
where no new disability 


I think it better, if they are meritorious cases, such as have been 
mentioned by my friend from California [Mr. ROSECRANS], that we 
pass private bills for the relief of the soldier, the teamster, or his 
widow, instead of breaking down the statute of limitations that has 
stood for eight years and opening the door anew to a fresh raid on the 


ury. 

Mr. JOYCE. I now call to previons question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The question was taken on the passage of the bill; and upon a division 
there were—ayes 56, noes 51. 

Mr. BRAGG. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. JOYCE and Mr. BRAGG were appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 29, noes 57. 

Mr. JOYCE. Ido not call for any further count. 

So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. BRAGG moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I wish to ask unanimous consent of this House 
to present a bill on Monday next containing the names of the persons 
who should receive this assistance from the Government. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will submit the proposition at that time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move that the House now adjourn. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Pending the motion to adjourn, 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill and ajoint 
resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 2290) to increase the fees of witnesses in the United States 
courts in certain cases; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 308) providing for a change in the name of 
the National Bank of Winterset, in Iowa. 

FRENCH CABLE COMPANY, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report of the Gredian f of State, and accompanying 
papens, furnished in nse to the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of July 15, 1882, calling for any information in the possession of the Department 
of State in reference to any change or modification of the stipulations which the 
French Cable Company made with the Government. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 12, 1883. 

HARLOW W. TEACHOUT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter (rom the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting ar ditional evidence in {ne Indian depreda- 
tion claim of Harlow W. Teachout; which was refered to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 


CONTINGENT FUND OF INTERIOR DEP \RTMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a lett ur from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a detailed statement of the disbursements 
of the contingent fund of the Interior Department for the year ending 
June 30, 1882; which was referred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Interior Department, and ordered to be printed. 
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ADDITIONAL DESKS AND CHAIRS IN THE HALL OF THE HOUSE. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following: 


2 CLERK'S OFFICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1883. 


Sır: The increase in the membership of the House from two hundred and 
ninety-three to three hundred and twenty-five will require the placing of thirty- 
two additional desks and chairs in the Hall of the House. An examination of 
the Hall shows that this is practicable with a comparatively slight change in the 
existing arrangements. I respectfully recommend that the subject be examined 
by a committee of the House and that proper authority be given for the execu- 
tion of the work in the interval between the close of the present Congress and 
the meeting of the Forty-eighth. EDWARD McPHERSON, 

Hon. J. WARREN KEIFER, Clerk House of Representatives. 

Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. RANDALL. It seems to me that that communication should be 
referred to the Committee on Rules, with instructions to confer on the 
subject with the Architect of the Capitol, in orderthat we may ascertain 
what amount of money will be required to make the necessary alterations 
in this Hall; and then the Committee on Appropriations can insert the 
amount in the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the communication had better be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WHITE. Would it bein order to offer a resolution at this time 
to appoint a select committee for the purpose? 

The SPEAKER. Not pending the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask the gentleman who made that motion to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will move that the communication from the 
Clerk be referred to the Committee on Rules, with leave to that com- 
mittee to report to the House a plan for providing increased facilities in 
this Hall. In that way the proposition can be brought before the House 
so that we can act upon it. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection, and the communication was referred accord- 


ingly. LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. MARTIN, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence for 


four days. WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. GEORGE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw from 
the files of the House the memorial of the Legislature of Wyoming on 
the case of Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, jr. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WHITE. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] yields 
to me that I may have a resolution read. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York withdraw his 
motion to adjourn? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Lyield to the gentleman to have his resolution read. 

TheSPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman withdraw his motion toadjourn? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not. 

OBITUARY ADDRESSES ON HON. R. M. A. HAWK. 


Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask thatthe special order for Tuesday, the 
6th day of February, at 30’clock, be the consideration of suitable resolu- 
tions of respect to the memory of the late Hon. Robert M. A. Hawk 
and the expression of their esteem for him by his associates on this floor. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the order proposed by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr] will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered sevonding)y. 

The motion of Mr. Hiscock was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 
3 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


f PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: The petition of citizens of Philadelphia and of 
citizens of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for passage of Senate substitute for 
bill H. R. 5656—severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: The petition of J. Nelson Smith, for relief— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: The petition of boards of health, municipal au- 
thorities, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, for continuance and 
support of a quarantine station at Blackbeard’s Island—to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: The petition of D. H. Woodlee, of Florida, 
for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FORD: The petition of W. P. Saunders and others, citizens 
of Saint Joseph, Missouri, protesting against an increase of duty on 
tin-plate and sheet-iron—to the Commit'e on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HEILMAN: The petition of he Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 
45, of Evansville, Indiana, protesting against a reduction of the duty 
on imported cigars—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: The petitions of clerks in Quartermaster’s 
Department, relative to bill S. 432—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, the petitions of Army officers, in relation to compulsory retire- 
ment from the United States Army—to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of citizens of Dixon, Ilinois, protesting against an 
increase of duty on tin-plate and sheet-iron—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


By Mr. HITT: The petition of the mayor, common council, and many 
citizens of East Dubuque, Jo Daviess County, Ilinois; for an appro- 
priation of $15,000 to improve the harbor at that place—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. F 

By “Mr. LADD: The petition of citizens of Bangor, Maine, for a re- 
duction of the tax on tobacco and for a rebate, &e.—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr.OATES: The petition of P. M. Calloway and 292 others, citizens 
of Dale County, Alabama, foran additional appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the Choctawhatchee River—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PEIRCE: The petition of Townley Bros. and others, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, protesting against an increase in the duty on tin-plate 
and sheet-iron—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: The petition of members of the bar of Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania, for passage of bill to establish the northern ju- 
dicial district of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMALLS: The petition of H. M. Robinson and others, citizens 
of Beaufort, South Carolina, relative to the enactment of a bounty law— 
to the Committee on Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. STRAIT: The petition of P. Cadmore, of Fairbault, Minne- 
sota, and 2,017 others, for the passage of a law granting arrears of pen- 
sions toall pensioners who have not received the same—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VANCE: The petition of R. F. Barr and others, for a post- 
route from Cranberry Forge to Linville Cove, North Curolina—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS: The petition of Harvey Beebe, for a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of Martin B. Anderson, president, and 10 others, 
members of the faculty of the Rochester University, for the of 
a law under which no one but an experienced, practical astronomer of 
established reputation can be appointed Superintendent of the National 
Observatory—to the Committee on approp ainos 

By Mr. WILSON: The petition of Mi 1 Reilly and 70 others, of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, for abolition of tax on cigars and tobacco— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of Henry F, Fish and 120 others, ex-Union soldiers 
of West Virginia, for equalization of pensions and bounties—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. ; 

Also, papers relating to claim of Barna Powell, of West Virginia—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

The following petitions for reduction of the duty on sugar were pre- 
sented and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BREWER: Of 37 citizens of May’s Landing, of 45 citizens 
of Mount Holly, and of 29 citizens of New Gretna, New Jersey. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Of 45 citizens of New Castle, Indiana. 

By Mr. BRUMM: Of M. L. Shoemaker and 79 others, of Henry L. 
Drep and 76 others, of James O’Brien and 41 others, and of Robert 
Carter and 27 others, 

By Mr. J. C. BURROWS: Of 51 citizens of Centreville and of 78 
citizens of Lawrence, Michigan. 

By Mr. CALKINS: Of 72 citizens of Mishawaka, Indiana. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Of citizens of Saint Clairsville, Bedford County, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. CONVERSE: Of 61 citizens of Worthington, Ohio. 

By Mr. DEERING: Of 55 citizens of Clews, Hardin County, Iowa. 

By Mr, DE MOTTE: Of 75 citizens of Winamac, Indiana. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Of 49 citizens of Winneconne, and of 20 citi- 
zens of Appleton, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. HITT: Of 78 citizens of Nora, Stephenson County, Illinois. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: Of 59 citizens of Sparta, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. KASSON: Of H. W. Beckett and 28 others of Osceola, Iowa. 

By Mr. KLOTZ: Of 49 citizens of Pittston, Pennsylvania, 

By Mr. LEEDOM: Of 49 citizens of West Union, Ohio. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Of 74 citizens of Clayton and of 7 citizens of Ken- 
ton, Delaware. 

By Mr. MOREY: Of 48 citizens of Wilmington, Ohio. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Of citizens of East Saint Louis, Illinois. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: Of 44 citizens of Apollo, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Of citizens of Green Island and of citizens of Pres- 
ton Hollow, New York. 

By Mr..PARKER: Of 77 citizens of Chateaugay, New York. 

By Mr. PEIRCE: Of 61 citizens of Clay City, Indiana. 

By Mr. PETTIGREW: Of 73 citizens of Brookings, of 80 citizens of 
Dell Rapids, of 39 citizens of Grafton, and of 76 citizens of Pierre, 
Dakota Territory. 

By Mr. RICH: Of 49 citizens of Port Huron and of 16 citizens of 
Memphis, Michigan. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Of 141 citizens of Freedom, Pennsyl- 


By Mr. SKINNER: Of 54 citizens of Clayton and of 37 citizens of 
Cape Vincent, New York. 
sien Mr. SPARKS: Of 45 citizens of Germantown, Clinton County, 

inois. 

By Mr. SPAULDING: Of 31 citizens of Otisville, of 62 citizens of 
Ovid, and of 76 citizens of Vernon, Michigan. 
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By Mr. SPRINGER: Of 78 citizens of Beardstown, of 50 citizens of 
Petersburgh, of 27 citizens of Mount Auburn, of 28 citizens of Murry- 
ville, of 31 citizens of Winchester, and of 15 citizens of Mechanics- 
burgh, Illinois. 

By Mr. W. G. THOMPSON: Of 35 citizens of Marion, Iowa. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS: Of 136 citizens of Holley, of 78 citizens of 
Churchville, of 40 citizens of Lewiston, and of 78 citizens of Wilson, 
New York. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: Of citizens of Ontario County, New York. 

By Mr. WEST: Of 54 citizens of West Galway, New York. 

By Mr. WILSON: Of Jacob Netmyer and 245 others, of Benwood, 
and of J. B. Wyere & Brothers, of Wellsburgh, West Virginia. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, January 15, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D., D. 

The Journal of proceedings of Saturday last was read and approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, presented a petition of members of the 
Robert Chivas Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, praying for immediate action on the bill granting a pension ot 
$40 a month to those who have lost a limb in the service; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the Order of Templars of 
Honor and Temperance of Minriesota, signed by the officers, praying for 
the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages in 
the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the memorial of F. J. Blair & Co., and other 
importers of earthen-ware, citizens of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, remonstrat- 
ing against the increase of the import duties on white granite and printed 
earthen-ware; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONAS presented a petition of underwriters and masters of ves- 
sels of New Orleans, Louisiana, praying for an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of erecting a light-ship on the outer side of Cape Hatteras Shoals; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of importers and dealers in crockery and 
china ware, citizens of New Orleans, Louisiana, remonstrating against 
an increase of duty on articles of that kind; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present the memorial of W. G. Hyndman & 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the memorial of Scott & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturers of iron roofing, protesting against the reduction of 
duties upon tin-plate, and representing very strongly that the iron which 
they use largely in their business is now taxed very high, and that tin- 
plates are admitted at a rate that comes in ruinous competition with 
them. I move thatthe memorials lie upon the table. 

The motion was dp to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present also the petition of the board of health 
of Dayton, Ohio, in favor of an appropriation for the support of the im- 
migrant inspection service as a means for the prevention of the intro- 
duction and spread of the small-pox in the country, which I move be 
referred to the Select Committee to Investigate and the Best 
Means of Preventing the Introduction and Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 

The motion was to. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition of a similar kind to that pre- 
sented by my coll petition of the board of health of Dayton, 
Ohio, praying for liberal ah oh wigs to prevent the of small- 
pe I move its reference to the Select Committee to Investigate and 

port the Best Means of Preventing the Introduction and of 
_Epidemic Diseases. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I present a petition signed by many of the most 
eminent citizens of Indianapolis, Indi including Ex-Governor Con- 
rad Baker, Ex-Governor T. A. Hendri and persons of that class, 
which is brief, and I ask that it be read. 

The petition was read and referred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs, as follows: 7 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled : A 

The undersigned, your petitioners, respectfully represent to your honorable 
bodies: 

1. That the theory ae ayer of medicine is a matter of great importance to 
the Army, the Navy, and the civil service of the United States. é 

2. That at the present time the opinions and practice of physicians of equal 
learning, ability, and honesty, differ so widely as to divide into sects, such 
as those commonly called allopathic and homeopathic. 

8. That one of these sects, ca itself “ regular,” has now and has always had 
absolute medical control of all departments of the Government service, thus 
foi) nicer Government employés to submit to its arbitrary choice of med- 

reatment. 

4, That no candidate for appointment to medical service under the Govern- 
ment who avowed his belief in any other of medical practice than that 
called “ regular,”’ however] and well qualified in other respects, has here- 
tofore been accorded an appointment or even an examination for the same in 
any Government service, except the Pension Office. 

5. That such discrimination in favor of one medical system 
ers, equally high in the confidence of the people of the United 


install the oth- 
, is an evi- 
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dent usurpation of powers not granted to the said public servants by law, and 
therefore tacitly prohibited to them. 

6. That your petitioners, patrons of all systems of medical practice, including 
the so-called “regular” itself, do earnestly pray that such unjust and injurious 
discrimination be hereafter prohibited by law of Congress, in some form, such 
as the (iret resolution now berate your honorable bodies, namely, Senate reso- 
lution (first session) No. 96, and House resolution No. 259 of July 14 and 15 last, 
Pag. seg ively; and that all qualified physicians be thus made equal before the law 
in Government service. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

Mr. GARLAND presented a memorial of the Little Rock Oil and Com- 
press Company, of Little Rock, Ar’ remonstrating against any re- 
duction of the duty on cotton-seed oil; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Washington Fire and Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, by their president and other underwriters, 
merchants and masters of vessels engaged in the coasting trade of the 
United States, citizens of Boston, Massachusetts, praying that a light- 
ship be stationed on the outerside of Cape Hatteras Shoals, and asking an 
appropriation therefor, to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON presented resolutions adopted ata meeting of busi- 
ness men of Indianapolis, Indiana, remonstrating against the passage of 
any bankrupt law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAWES presented the petition of William I. Rotch and other 
underwriters, merchants, and masters of vessels in the coast- 
ing trade of the United States, praying for the estab ent of a light- 
ship on the outer side of Cape Hatteras Shoals; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GEORGE presented a petition of Edward Harris, a soldier of the 
war of 1812, praying arrears of pension; which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Pensions. REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GARLAND. The Committee on the Judiciary have had under 

consideration the bill (S. 1308) for the relief of William H. Whiting, 
and have directed me to report it back and ask its indefinite postpone- 
ment, and in lieu of it to report a substitute, of which they recommend 
the passage. 
The bill (S. 2361) amending an act re-establishing the Court of Com- 
missioners of Alabama Claims, and for the distribution of the unappro- 
priated moneys of the Geneva award, approved June 5, 1882, was read 
twice by its title; and the bill (S. 1308) for the relief of William H. 
Whiting was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. GARLAND. The Judiciary Committee have also had under con- 
sideration the bill (S. 2294) to remit the forfeiture of the British bark 
Viscount Canning, and to refund the proceeds of the sale thereof to her 
owners, Edward D. Morris and C. R. Morris, and they have instructed 
me to report the same back and recommend its indefinite postponement, 
but with a substitute which they recommend be passed. 

The bill (S. 2362) to remit the forfeiture of the British bark Viscount 

ing, and to refund the proceeds of the sale thereof to her own 
Edward D. Morris and C. R. Morris, was read twice by its title; an 
Senate bill 2294 was postponed indefinitely. 
VERMONT RAILROAD BRIDGES. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2264) to authorize the construction 
of certain bridges and to establish them as post-roads, to report it with 
amendments. Iam also desired to ask that the Senate act upon the 
bill at the present time. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us hear what the bill is first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I will state before the reads the bill 
that it authorizes the construction of two bridges between the States of 
Vermont and New York; that it has been submitted to the War Depart- 
ment and to the Chief of Engineers, and they have reported favorably 
in regard toits passage. The committee have made certain amendments 
to the bill. Among others, there is one amendment embracing a repeal- 
ing clause which is so general that it will cover any right the Govern- 
ment may have in regard to the removal or change of the bridges at 
anytime. I think there can be no objection to the passage of the bill. 

unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
ed to consider the bill. - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments reported from the 
Committee on Commerce will be stated in their order. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 22, toinsert, after the word 
“ opened,” the words “‘by the owners thereof and at their expense;”’ 
so as to read: 

And said draws shall always be opened by the owners thereof and at their 
expense for the ge of vessels, whenever required, except during and for fif- 
teen minutes prior to the passage of trains, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 14, to insert, afterthe word 
í opened,” the words ‘‘ by the owners thereof and at their expense; ” 
so as to read: 


And said draw shall be opened by the ownersthereof and at their expense for > ~ 


the of vessels, whenever required, except during and for fifteen minutes 
prior to the passage of trains. r 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was to add at the end of section 2: 
And said bridges are established as post-roads, 


The amendment was agreed to. i 
The next amendment was tostrike out section 3, ia the following words: 


That this act shall be subject to amendment or at the pleasure of Con- 
gress; ERIR er ee veneer TO ATOSE eE Open 
And in lieu thereof to insert: 


thisact is hereby expressly reserved, 
and the right to require an n said structure or its entire removal, at 
the expense of the owners thereof, whenever Congress shall decide that the pub- 
lic interest requires it, is also expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. r } : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. OHIO RIVER BRIDGES. 


Mr. BECK. There is a House bill on the Calendar, the bill (H. R. 
5380) supplementary to an act approved December 17, 1872, entitled 
“An act to authorize the construction of bridges across the Ohio River, 
and to prescribe the dimensions of the same,’’ which was reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with some verbal amendments. The Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the House meet to-morrow morning, and in 
order to have final action on the bill speedily I should like to have it 
considered this morning, if there is no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Wouldthe Senator from Kentucky, as Iam obliged 
to go down to a committee-room, allow me to introduce a bill before he 
takes that up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is not yet 
through. If there are no further reports of committees the introduc- 
tion of bills is next in order. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon; I withdraw the request. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. CONGER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2363) to establish the rights and to define the priv- 
ilegesof the James River Navigation and Improvement Company of the 
Territory of Dakota; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MORGAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2364) for the relief of the Mobile Marine Dock 
Company; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. PLUMB asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2365) granting a pension to Peter Riley; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2366) making appropriations for continuing work 
on the jetties in Charleston Harbor; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. EDMUNDS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2367) granting a pension to Fannie 8. Beaumont; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2368) for the relief of Isabella Burbank; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying petition, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO A BILL. 

Mr. ROLLINS submitted amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation; which 
were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

PRINTING OF TESTIMONY, ETC. 
On motion of Mr. LOGAN, it was 
Ordered, That the select committee on heavy ordnance, appointed under the 


«resolution of the Senate of August 2, 1882, be authorized to have printed for its 
use the testimony, statements, and documents submitted to it. 


JULIA A. NUTT. 
On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, it was 


Ordered, That the Committee on Claims be discharged from the consideration 
of the papers in the claim of Julia A. Nutt, and that the Secretary of the Senate 
tcanenit the same to the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 1340) for 
the relief of the heirs at law of William R. Downing, deceased, withan 
amendment in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 
1247) to amend the pension laws, in which it requested the concurrence 


of the Renate. ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution; and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 2290) to increase the fees of witnesses in the United States 
courts in certain cases; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 308) providing for a change in the name of 
the National Bank of Winterset, in Iowa. 


That the right to alter, amend, or re 
changes 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no ‘‘ concurrent or other 
resolutions’? the morning hour is closed. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the House cases on the Calendar be now 
taken up and considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the order. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I move to set aside the Calendar, and I do 
so for the purpose of making a motion to take up the bill (S. 1683) for 
the relief of Ben Holladay. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is cn the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada, to postpone the Calendar until to-morrow with a 
view to take up the bill for the relief of Ben Holladay. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. On Saturday when the Senate went 
into executive session I had the floor for the purpose of addressing the 
Senate briefly on the then pending question, which was the substitution 
of the Agricultural Department bill for the bill now proposed to be 
moved by the Senator from Nevada. If it is the pleasure of the Senate 
I will now proceed with my remarks as I gave way at that time for an 
executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The whole proceeding fell with the 
day. If the bill is taken up, the Chair will ize the Senator from 
West Virginia first upon the subject of the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then I will wait. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the bill is taken up that will be 
the pending amendment. The question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, eee the Calendar. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
vada that I be permitted to finish my remarks, and then the motion as 
to whether the bill shall be taken up can be acted upon. It makes 
but little difference to the Senator either way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
on his motion to postpone the Calendar? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Linsist on my motion to postpone the Cal- 
endar for the purpose of making a motion to take up the bill for the 


relief of Ben Holladay. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator from Nevada per 
does not understand the situation. On Saturday when the Senate 
went into executive session I gave way for the purpose of an executive 
session, retaining the floor for this morning, desiring to conclude some 
remarks which I was about to commence then. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I will say to the Senator that when the. 
motion carries it will then be time enough for him to make his s h. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the bill is taken up the pending 
question will be on the substitution of the bill moved by the Senator 
from Kansas and then the floor will be awarded to the Senator from 
West Virginia. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada, to postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to, there being on a division—ayes 35, noes 7. 

BEN HOLLADAY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada-now moves 
to take up the bill indicated by him, which is the bill (S. 1683) for the 
relief of Ben Holladay. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate as in 
the Committee of the Whole, and the question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME] to substitute the bill to enlarge 
the powers and duties of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is taken up de novo; and is that amendment 
pending unless the Senator offers it, I respectfully ask? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. When the billis taken up again it is 
taken up in the situation in which it was left. That was the situation. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If there is any doubt about it, I 
move—— Ë 

Mr. PLUMB. There is certainly no doubt about it. All pending 
amendments go along with the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has so decided, that the 
bill is taken up in the same situation in which it was left. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has the floor on the pending question. 

Mr. D. , of West Virginia. Mr. President, the prosperity, the 
happiness, and the life perhaps of a nation depend greatly 
industrial pursuits, among which are agriculture, mining, manu- 

and commerce, Theseare, in fact, the most important of them. 
During the late war, when the country was hard pressed on every side, 
so great did Congress then think the necessity of encouraging agriculture 
that it formed what is now called the Department of Agriculture, but 
which is in fact only a bureau. This to my mind shows that in war or 
in peace it is highly necessary for any country, if it would prosper, to pay 
attention to its industrial pursuits, the leading of which is agriculture. 

On the 25th of March, 1879, I introduced this resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture: 


Whereas agriculture isthe foundation of nearly all our wealth, and it is mainly 
through the exportation of its products that we are paying off our large indebt- 
scene. oroiga and domestic, and have the present large balance of trade in our 

vor; an 


ator from Nevada insist 


Whereas although about one-half of the people of this country are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and all other interests are dependent upon this our lead- 
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ing and most important interest, commercial and otherwise, yet but little has 
been done by the General Government to promote agriculture, while other less 
general and important interests have been largely aided: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture of the respective Houses be, and they are hereby, in- 
structed to consider generally the subject of agriculture, and report by bill or 
otherwise what can or ought to be done by the General Government to better 
advance, encourage, and foster agricultural interests; and that said committee 
shall have the power to send for persons and papers. f 


I also introduced a bill and made a speech favoring the encourage- 
ment ofagriculture by the General Government. It may be that the 
resolution, bill, and speech aided somewhat in calling the attention of 
Congress to this very important question, and the pending bill, which 
passed the House almost unanimously, is in part the fruit. 

The industrial pursuits of any country I think important enough to 
require the attention of the nation, and especially in a country like 
ours. In my judgment a country can not prosper for any great length 
of time if it neglects agricultural, mining, and manufacturing pursuits. 
We havenowseven Executive Departments, most of which were formed 
early in the history of the Government. ‘The Department of State was 
organized in July, 1789; the Department of War, August, 1789; the 
Treasury Department, September, 1789; the Post-Office Department, 
September, 1789; the Navy Department was formed about ten years 
later, in 1798; the Interior Department was not formed until 1849. 
When the first five of these Departments were formed our population 
was less than 4,000,000; when the sixth, the Navy Department, was 
made it was less than 5,000,000; when the last, the Interior Depart- 
ment was formed, there were about 20,000,000 people, and the wealth 
of the country has grown in greater proportion than its population. 
The present Agricultural Department was formed in May, 1862. 

Wall street and the financial world perhaps watch the crops more 


closely than the farmer. On the crops depends largely the condition of | agr 


the country. If the crops are poor or bad we generally have what are 
known as hard or tight times. Consequently we see the whole country 
watching carefully as to the crops. 

History shows that wherever a nation or a people neglected agricult- 
ure they soon fell to decay; and, on the contrary, they have prospered 
in proportion to the attention they have paid to agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, and commerce. As soon as they neglected these pur- 
suits and went to war, as was very often the case earlier in history, the 
nation fell. 

I submit a table, which is official, that shows, commencing with 
1820, the total value of the exports of the country and the percentage 
which agriculture contributed: 


Values of exports from the United States of domestic merchandise, and of 
the exports of the products of agriculture, and the percentage which the 
exports of such products bear to the total value of exports of domestic mer- 
chandise for the years mentioned. 


Value of ex- | Per cent. 
Value of ex- esa Re of pro- 


Year ended June 30— ports of do- ucts of do-| ductsof 
> poet rca mestic agri- | agricul- 
culture. ture. 

$51, 683, 640 $41, 657, 673 80.60 

58, 524, 878 48, 095, 184 82.18 

111, 660, 561 92, 548, 067 82. 93 

134, 900, 233 108,605,713 80.51 

316, 242,423 | 256, 560, 972 $1.14 

455, 208,341 | 361, 188, 483 79.34 

478,115, 292 368, 466, O11 77.07 

476, 421, 478 368,796, 625 77.41 

575, 227,017 446, 900, 004 77.69 

633,339,368 | 501,371,501 79.16 

559,237,638 | 430, 306,570 76.95 

594, 917,715 456, 113,515 76.67 

632, 980, 854 459, 734, 148 72.63 

695, 749, 930 536, 192, 873 77.07 

699, 538, 742 546, 476, 703 78.12 

823, 946, 353 683, 010, 976 82, 90 

883, 925, 947 729, 650, 016 82.55 

kJ > . . bs 

In will be seen that in 1820 the proportion was 80 cent., in 1870 


nearly 80 per cent., and soon down to 1881, when agriculture contributed 
over 82} per cent. of our entire foreign commerce. 

I present another table, which is also official, showing that other pur- 
suits are generally protected by the tariff, and by the tariff bill pending 
now, while the articles used by the farmer are heavily taxed: 


Owing to the tariff the farmer in this country pays more for his goods 
than the farmer of Europe, where there are little or no customs duties. 
Here they average about 40 per cent. Upon the farmer and the miner 
the country depends principally for its support. All the great powers 


of Europe recognize the importance of agriculture, and most of them 
have ministers of agriculture and spend annually much more than we 
do in eachdecade. Russia, Prussia, France, Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
other nations have ministers of agriculture, and England has recently 
sent to this country a commission or committee of Parliament for the 
purpose of examining into the subject. I have here the report of that 
committee after its return. It is a very interesting document, and has 
led to the proposition for the creation of an exclusively agricultural 
department in England. The report that I refer to is well worth the 
perusal of those who have not seen it. 

Russia is our great rival in agricultural products, and she expends 
more money, as I have before said, in a single year than the United 
States does in ten. Let me state some of the amounts expended by 
European governments in aid of agriculture. Russia spends annually 
$5,012,350; Prussia, $4,054,875; Austria, $5,006,767; France, $7,271,- 
375; Italy, $1,589,900; and the United States for the last ten years has 
expended $2,747,496, and for the past year, 1882, $366,280. These fig- 
ures show clearly that any one of the leading powers of Europe expends 
more annually for the care of agriculture than we have in the last ten 

ears. 

I have seen it stated, and I think it true, that out of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine members of the two Houses of Congress there are 
but sixteen farmers to two hundred and fifty-two lawyers—fifteen or 
sixteen to one. In the British Parliament there are six hundred and 
fifty-two members in all, of which there are one hundred and eight law- 
is and three hundred and sixty-three farmers. This shows that we 

ve sixteen farmers in the two Houses of Congress to represent 26,000,- 
000 agriculturists and Great Britain has, if my table is true, as I think 
it ist three hundred and sixty-three farmers to represent 12,000,000 
iculturists. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Does the Senator think the lawyers do not 
represent the agriculturists? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. They do ita little sometimes by way 
of side thought. They generally take care of themselves. I will let 
my friend talk for the lawyers; I am now talking for the farmers. 

The agricultural industry of the country is than all others, 
and I think it ought to be represented by an Executive Department. 

I have a table here which shows in part the value of the agricultural 
interest of the country in 1850 and in 1880, and it is quite interesting 
to see the very large ratio that it bears and the great increase of it: 


1850. 183 


siiani 
133 
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To show how very valuable are the products of the farm, I gi 
value in 1881 of corn, hay, and cotton: 


4 
© 
g 
oe 


Value of corn of United States, 1881 $759, 482, 170 
Value of hay of United States, 1881.. 415, 131, 366 
Value of cotton of United States, 1881 259, 016, 315 

Total of corn, hay, and cotton for 1881......ccc0esesseecersermeneessees 1,433, 629, SSL 


Itisestimated by the Agricultural Department that the entire product 
of the farms in 1881 amounted tothe enormous sum of $3,500,000, 000 of 
money, or more, as we all know, than our entire national indebtedness; 
dnd we find that the production of wheat alone in the States of California, 
Nevada, &c., is greater than the pæducts of their mines. The value of 
the crops of this country for a single year is greater perhaps than all the 
gold and silver of this country and Europe combined. We import and 
pay large amounts of money for many articles of agriculture that ought 
to be raised at home. I give a list of eight or ten of the leading articles, 
which amounts to $160,000,000: 


PAS ANIA I Mor ccc catrcencs conten a ASNES TEA $88, 432, 003 


To and manufactured tobacco. 6, 474, 939 
Spirits and WineS.........0<.cesesessererenees 8,762, 763 
ruits and nuts.. 2,511, 
ASO S IESE TAO 6, 711, 307 
Rags, cotton, or linen 5,474,737 
Hides and skins, other than furs. 30, 002, 254 
Eggs in 1880, 7,773,492 dozen, value.. ENA 901, 952 
Eggs in 1881, 9,562,036 dozen, Valuc.........ccccccsscsessessesncrenenasssnssscccsoeceeees 1, 203, 067 
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Upon the success of the farmer depends cheap food, and on cheap food 
depends our capacity to pay our foreign debt and encourage our manu- 
factures. A partial failure even for a single year of the crops is very 
apt to bring on general distress in the country. 

Our agricultural exports for 1881 amounted to $729,650,016, which 
was 82.55 per cent of our entire foreign commerce: } 


Exports of breadstuffs for 1881 . $270, 332, 519 
Exports of cotton for 1881... . 247,695, 746 
Exports of provisions for 188 151, 528, 216 

of tobacco for 1881 .. 20, 878, 884 


Exports 


The census of 1880 showed that the value of the agricultural products 
for that year amounted to more than the entire national debt. 

I submit a table which shows for several years prior to our several 
financial crises, such as those of 1837, 1857, and 1873, the balance of 
trade was largely against us, which resulted in bringing on a panic. 

The following are the official statistics of imports and exports and 
losses for the year, and preceding years to each panic, which occurred 
in years 1837, 1857, 1873, showing each year’s lossto our industries and 
wealth by adverse balance of e, and being the only true and suffi- 
cient cause for our country’s former impoverishment and financial dis- 
ze: SEVEN YEARS OF ADVERSE BALANCE OF TRADE. 


Merchandise. 


$23, 589, 527 
13, 601, 159 
13,519, 201 

6,349, 485 
21, 548, 493 
240, 450 
19, 027, 676 
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Panic of 1873; 1,047,070, 223 


For several years past it is well known that the balance of trade has 
been in our favor, and to show the extent of it I desire to present a table 
from which it will be seen that it has been more than $1,200,000,000 in 
our favor in the last seven years, which would show that the country 
now ought to be in a prosperonscondition. The last year, however, it 
has been much less than formerly, only about $25,000,000 in our favor. 
The table to which I refer is as follows: 


Excess of ex- 
Total ex- 
Imports, rts over 
ports, | po ports. 
s | 

$540, 384,671 | $460,741, 190 
602,475,220 | 451, 323,126 
694, 865,766 | 437,051,532 
710, 439, 441 445,777, 775 
835, 638, 658 667, 954, 746 
902, 377,346 | 642, 664, 628 
750, 542, 257 724, 639,574 


5, 036, 723, 259 | 3, 830, 152, 571 


Mr. President, in addition to our foreign commerce the internal tax- 
ation is principally derived from the products of agriculture. It is well 
known that cigs fs contributes about $70,000,000 and tobacco about 


$47,000,000. Each of these products comes almost directly from the soil. 
On this point I present the following table: 


Comparative statement showing the receipts from the several sources of internal 
revenue during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1881 and 1882, with the 
increase or decrease from each source. 


(The figures for 1882 are subject to ij ance ye publication in Commissioner's 
report. 


Amount of tax paid during 
fiscal years— 


Sources of revenue, 


SPIRITS. 
Spirits distilled from 
fruit 


Manufacturersofstills.; 2,516 67 | 1,490 08 |....ssesssssnsesssse 1,026 64 
Stills or worms manu- 

2,177 00 

E PEE TATS 8,870 70 

borg» E ESA ERREA 721 97 

STAZE a 30, 41i 12 

ptossossteadastidvoces 26 A 

ured tobacco ............. 1,976,071 55 | 2,004,536 21 | 118, 464 66 |... 
Manufacturers of to- 

BROOD <cscccosveeccscecucssrel . | 9100:55 |. 8703 AB hi cccssicvcccccacgnics 407 07 
Manufacturersofcigars); 142,273 02| 143,859 66 | 1,586 Gh |e .ececscseeaseve 
Peddlers of tobacco......) 26,258 13| 22,875 22 |... ee ceeeeneees 3,382 91 

Total ......0:csssc0cee.| 42,854,991 31 | 47,391,988 91 | 4,536,997 60 |.......cccrcece 


Dealersin malt liquors 
POR AREIA ESRA 
BANKS AND BANKERS. 


Patent medicines, per- 
me cosmeti 


7,758,496 83 | 7,847,497 73 
WE Linda ht 
Aggregate receipts.| 135,229, 912 30 | 146, 520, 273 71 


So that in addition to 80 per cent. of our foreign commerce which 
agriculture contributes, 90 per cent. of our internal revenue comes from 
it, which makes it still more important that we should give some at- 
tention to it. 

The population of the United States in 1880 was 50,155,783; engaged 
in agriculture, about 26,000,000; value of farms in 1850, $3,271,575,426; 
value of farms in 1880, $10,197,161,905. 

The farmer labors more hours and gets less pay as a rule than men 
engaged in other occupations. You may ask why create another Execu- 
tive Department for agriculture? We have fewer Departments now 
than almost any of the foreign governments. In the present Depart- 
ments of the Interior and the Treasury it is well known that many of 
the bureaus or offices are so large that they can not be seen once in a 
week and perhaps once in a month by the head of the Department. In 
1849, when the Interior Department was formed, the same question 
was asked, ‘‘ Why create another Department?” We then had alittle 
over 20,000,000 people. We now have a little over 50,000,000 people. 
It is well known that just on the eve of the passage of the bill creating 
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the Interior Department the administration was about changing. It 


had been Democratic for many years. General Taylor had been elected 


President and was about to come in, and the argument used was that 


we had Departments enough, that there ought to be no more Depart- 
ments, but the Senate almost unanimously agreed that there shotild be 
another Department, and it had among its members then Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, and Benton. Whonow would say that those men were 


wrong? Soit will be if a new Department is made for agriculture. It 


will soon grow, because the country is growing, and we require more 
brains to regulate and manage the affairs of 50,000,000 people than of 
20,000,000 people. 

In 1802 the total number of employés in the Departments in Wash- 


ington was 103; in 1860, 1,311; that was after the Interior Department 


wasformed. Inthefiscal year 1982 the numberof employés amounted to 
6,268. In 1883 it amounted to 7,750. I know the increase was prin- 
cipally for the Pension Office, but still they are employés of the Gov- 
ernment. I am not now condemning the increase, but the fact is that 
the increase is upon us, and we should provide more brains to govern 
it than we have. 


The increase last year in the Departments in Washington was greater 


than the whole number of employés in the Departments in 1860. In 
1860, as I have said, the number was 1,311. Last year there was an 
increase of 1,462, and this, let me say, does not include the several 


Bureaus of Printing and Engraving, of Publie Printing, the Coast Sur- 


vey, &c., which probably numbers somewhere between two and three 
thousand. 

The Treasury Department now is so large that the Secretary of the 

, I think, can hardly see his leading subordinates once a week. 
I think it safe to say he has not seen some of them fora month. Nearly 
all of the large foreign governments have a separate department for re- 
ceiving and for paying; that is, one department to collect money and 
another to pay it; and I believe it would be well if the Treasury De- 
partment were divided into two departments, one for the collection and 
another for the payment of moneys, so that one would not depend upon 
the other in any form or manner. I takeitall will agree that our man- 
ufacturing and mining interests need more care and attention. 

Mr. President, we are losing our foreign commerce rapidly. It is 
well known that in 1830 American vessels carried 89 per cent. ; in 1840, 
82 per cent.; in 1850, 72 per cent.; in 1860, 66 per cent.; in 1870, 35 
per cent.; in 1880, 17 per cent.; in 1881, 16 per cent.; in 1882, 15 per 
cent. These figures show that we must change our policy or we shall 
soon have no foreign commerce in American vessels. That interest 


ought to receive attention, and I hope it may before long. 
tere Committee of 


Mr. President, the bill as reported by the Agricult 
the Senate, not as it came from the House, creates very little expense. 
I believe $9,500 is the total expense. It simply transfers the present 
organization of the Agricultural Bureau toa new department, which will 
go on as it is now, so that there is little or no additional expense at- 
tending it. ‘The only expe as I understand it, and I have examined 
it carefully, is $9,500; as the bill now stands it creates but three new 
officers and dispenses with one. It only adds a secretary and assistant 
secretary and a veterinary surgeon and drops the Commissioner of Agri- 


culture. The entire expense is annual salary of secretary $8,000, of 


assistant secretary $3,500, and of veterinary surgeon $2,500, 


in all $14,000; and deducting the present salary of the Commissioner of 


Agriculture, $4,500, we find that the total increase of expenditure will 
be $9,500 annually. ‘ 

I believe all the great minds of this country, commencing with Wash- 
ington and followed by Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Clay, Webster, and 
Lincoln, have recommended from time to time that more care be given 


to agriculture and more attention paid to it. When Rome was in her 


glory and her prosperity was the greatest, no man could hold a public 
office unless he was an agriculturist, When she neglected agriculture, 
however, and became a warlike nation, she soon fell to pieces. 

Though I am as much opposed, perhaps, as any Senator to increasing 
the expenditures of the Government, I believe that a head of depart- 
ment who will represent the industries of the country is highly neces- 
sary, for upon the industries of the country the nation must depend. 
Those industries which need care and attention and have but little or 
none now, are agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and commerce. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to know what bill is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill for the relief of Ben Holla- 
day is before the Senate, and the pending question is the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] to amend it bystriking out all after 
the enacting clause and substituting the bill creating a Department o 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say something on the Ben Holladay cake. 
I do not desire to discuss the amendment prcpened by the Senator from 
Kansas. In the short time which I have to make any preparation 
for this bill, of course I can deal with only a part of the subject, but I 
have yet spent more time about it than I think the case deserves. 

It seems to me that the consideration of this claim now will be a 
useless consumption of time, as it will not reach the House in time for 
favorable action, if the House should ever be so inclined, as I very 
much doubt whether it will eyer be, but there is no doubt the claim 
will be again presented here while any lamp holds ont to burn. 


We have been told that this bill has been reported unanimously by 

the committee. If the fact be so, and all the members of the Commit- 
tee on Claims, after proper examination, support it, I regret the fact, 
because I would have greatly preferred that some member of that com- 
mittee had done the work I am about to undertake, and for which I 
can receive no thanks, namely, to show that the bill, as reported, ought 
not to pass. 
It is true that the bill appears to be amended in its phraseology, but it 
covers the same obnoxious claims as much as ever. Hiding payments 
to Ben Holladay ‘‘for spoliations by hostile Indians” under a longer- 
drawn ont specification adds no sweeter fragrance to the bill. The 
phraseology of the-bill now reads: 

For all losses sustained by him by reason of his havin, carried the mail on a 
route different from the one specified in the contract, under the military author- 
ity of the United States and bo the request of the President, during the exist- 
ence of Indian hostilities on the line of said mail-route, and in full satisfaction 
for the property taken and used by the United States troops for the benefit of 
the United States. 

This must be accepted as a very ingenious, euphemistical rendering 
of the language contained in the previous bill, but it conreys a very 
erroneous impression. The change of route was only made in order to 
give him protection for the benefit of Ben Holladay, and which, if it had 
not been given, might have exposed him to greater losses. Let me add 
that the incorporation of the words ‘‘ upon the request of the President”? 
appears to refer to the orders ‘‘ under the military authority,’’ and, if so, 
would undoubtedly be correct; but if they were intended to prop up the 
case beyond that, then the case would rest upon the testimony of the 
claimant alone. 

While I can not think any of the officers of the United States Army 
can be supposed ever to have seized any of the property of Mr. Holla- 
day without giving a receipt therefor, and for which he was not ulti- 
mately duly paid, yet, if there can be such a case made out, I should 
be quite ready to vote for a bill fully covering it, 

Notwithstanding it has been said that this bill was reported unani- 
mously, and is reduced inamount from the former report of the same com- 
mittee, yet it appears to me a little singular that the Committee on 
Claims should have failed to remember that the Ben Holladay claim has 
been before the Senate in Committee of the Whole, and there, after a 
prolonged discussion, it was cut down to $100,000. Surely the recent 
opinion of a decided majority of the whole Senate was entitled to some 
res and to more weight than appears to have been given to it. The 
bill, it is true, is razed from over $520,000 down to about $320,000, hut 
that is more than three times one hundred thousand, which the Senate 
once decided was all that the claimant was entitled to receive. Ithought 
then that $50,000 would be abundant and very liberal. 

It has sometimes been suggested that this claim ought to go to the Court 
of Claims. That might be so if restricted to the claim for property 
taken and used by United States troops; but if to cover a claim where 
none now exists, or for losses by hostile Indians, then it would notanswer, 
and especially would not answer under the conditions once reported that 
the ex parte testimony taken in 1862 and 1865 of twenty-four of the 
porsan in his service should be received and accepted by the court. 

Without any notice to the Government this testimony was taken, some 
of it more than twenty years ago, most of it eighteen years ago, and 
none of it eyer saw the light of day until 1878. at kind of a chance 
would that leave the Government in a suit in court with such a claim- 
ant and with testimony, besides his own, such as he chose to preserve 
chiefly out of the four hundred and fifty men in his service? 

If this bill should pass and become a law it would reverse the prin- 
ciple and the action of the Government from its foundation, and would 
establish a great and conspicuous precedent that will compel the Gov- 
ernment to pay to mail contractors, a class which has notoriously made 
fortunes out of the Government, for all losses they have heretofore en- 
dured, or may hereafter endure, in consequence of Indian depredations. 
The amount covered by this bill we might pay without bankrupting 
the Treasury, but who can foretell the thousands of claims, supported 
by equal and in many instances by greater merits, that would throng 
our corridors the moment it is established that the United States has 
consented to become the insurer of mail contractors and refund their 
losses? These depredations have been made at a great many points in 
the South and Southwest as well as throughout our country west of the 
Mississippi, both in the earlier and later periods of our history. It 
bea great mistake to open the door for this great multitude of con- 
rs to come here for additional sums of money to which they never 
any right or expectation under their original Post-Office contracts. 
I know there is now one act of Congress and but one for a similar 
claim pushed through by a Senator from Oregon, I believe, but it ap- 
parently got through here without any special attention of the Senate, 
and is too insignificant in amount to be pointed at save as an example 
to be shunned. 

In the whole history of the Post-Office Department I know of no in- 
stance where that De ent has paid to mail contractors or even rec- 
ommended payment ‘‘for spoliations by hostile Indians while carry- 
ing the United States mails,’’ and if there is any instance of that sort 
I respectfully ask the chairman of the Committee on Claims to point 
it out. Does my friend, the honorable Senator from Wisconsin, know 
of any such instance ? 
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Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think there are several instances 
referred to in the report made by the Committee on Claims at the last 


Congress. ’ 

Mr. MORRILL. I have the report here and after a careful reading 
I do not find any such instance whatever. 

Mr, CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Committee on Claims were of 
opinion that this is an exceptional case, and they state in their report 
why they consider it an exceptional case. : 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwill assent to the idea that the committee have 
made it an exceptional case, in no other wise. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. ‘The committee do not intend to give 
their assent to the doctrine that under all circumstances persons car- 
rying the United States mails whose property has been depredated upon 
by Indians are entitled to compensation. 

Mr. MORRILL. Buttheprecedentdoesgotothatfullextent. There 
is no doubt about it. 

If to-day railway tracks were to be torn up, locomotives and cars de- 
stroyed, and fuel burned up by hostile Indians, would not the railway 
companies, as contractors for United States mail service, have in law 
and equity as just a claim to be reimbursed for their losses as Ben Hol- 
laday now has? How many such eases have occurred or will occur I 
know not, but it is obvious that they must have equal merit. 

Again, suppose that one of our ships having a contract, for instance, 
between New York and Galveston should in time of war be captured, 
or be seized by pirates, could the owners expect to have the loss made 
good by the United States? To be sure the loss would not be in con- 
sequence of the fault of the owners of the ship, and just as certainly notin 
consequence of the fault of the United States, as the latter would have 
done all it could have done to protect the owners, and all that it ever 
promised to do in the case of Ben Holladay, as will be seen by the testi- 
mony of Colonel Chivington. 

I read a letter addressed by Colonel Chivington to Ben Holladay from 
Denver, Colorado: 


HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT OF COLORADO, 
Denver, December 2, 1864. 


Sr: I am directed to furnish your line complete protection agginst hostile In- 
dians, which I can only do by its removal from the Platte to the Cut-off route. 
As it now runs I am com: ed to protect two lines instead of one. You will, 
therefore, remove your stock to the Cut-off route, which will enable me to use 
troops retained for an active campaign against these disturbers of public safety. 

Tam, sir, with respect, your obedient servant, 
J. M. CHTVINGTON, 
Colonel Commanding District, 
BENJAMIN HOLLADAY, Es., 
Pro; Overland Stage Line. 

This officer was directed to furnish the line complete protection, all 
that he could, and that was done by a removal to a shorter route, the 
Cut-off route—easier and cheaper, as well as safer to be ran. The tes- 
timony is that it could be run with ‘‘more safety and greater celerity 
than the old route.” The Government is entitled to credit for using 
all the military force it could spare for the protection of the stock of 
Ben Holladay. There is no ground for any claim that our military 
officers neglected the duty with which they had been charged. I do 
not think Congress will be ready now or ever to become the insurers of 
the ships, locomotives, coaches, horses, and harnesses of mail-contract- 
ors. They muststilldo as they have ever done, estimate for all contin- 
goncies when they offer their written proposals for contracts. If the 
risks are hazardous their terms must be raised accordingly, as they 
were beyond all question in this case and as they ever have been. 

This claim of Ben Holladay should be decided upon its merits to- 
day as it was in 1866. If weowe him any money I should be glad to see 
him paid. If I were the only one to assert the rights of the United 
States Treasury against the distinguished Senators who espouse the 
cause of the claimant with such zeal, I should have little courage to 
take any part in the present discussion. When this claim was last be- 
fore the Senate theSenator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman) and my colleague 
[Mr. EDMUNDS] were both here to resist it, and they were lawyers of 
some repute, and I think, therefore, I shall not be deterred from deny- 
ing tan nese of snis ciormiong grey ies B M nearly twenty 

ears of vigorous growth, ug) e 0; ; year appears to 
lave conan checked its rankness a little. 5 

Let me say that I have very great confidence in the Committee on 
Claims. I have rarely ever heretofore done more than to silently vote 
for any report they have made, but thisisso plainly and palpably agai 
the whole history and practice of the Post-Office Department and of Con- 

that it has arrested my attention, and the more I have examined 
it, less and less kave appeared its merits. 

Let us look at the history of thisclaim. Mr. Holladay became a mail 
contractor in 1860, and from 1861 to 1864 had the overland mail con- 
tract at one million a year. Does anybody suppose that he did not then 
understand, as well as the Department, that he took all the risks of the 
service? He was a very competent man forthe businessand understood 
= about it, and understood the profits of the business as well as the 

osses, 

The passenger traffic was a monopoly and subject to the most extrava- 
gant c as was the express business. I do not think there is any 
doubt but that the whole business was very remunerative, but whether 
it was so or not, he did not call upon the Government at the expiration 


of his contract in 1864 to reimburse him for losses or even to increase 
his compensation for the continuation of his contract, but again took 
the same contract over the same line of travel, and before any railroads 
had been constructed across the continent, for $840,000, instead of a mil- 
lion dollars, or for $160,000 less. No claim for losses by Indians was 
then or ever presented to the Post-Office Department, and, if there had 
been, most likely it might have been more than offset by fines for numer- 
ous failures to perform the regular trips on schedule time. How this 
was I do not know, but I have never understood that Mr. Holladay 
suffered any penalties for non-performance of the service, and although 
the Government often supplied him with mules and other assistance no 
payment for such service has ever been made. å 

Mr. Holladay in hisown testimony claims that President Lincoln told 
him he should be protected, and it appears that the military authori- 
ties did all they could to protect him, but it is a little queer that no 
one but Mr. Holladay heard the words of President Lincoln. Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s version of the conversation can notnow behad. Itwould 
have been easy to have had a scrap in writing, if a new contract had 
been made, from the Postmaster-General, but no such authentic docu- 
ment is forthcoming, and the testimony ef Postmaster-General Blair, 
now living, appears to have been most industriously avoided and ex- 
cluded in the examination of this claim. It is not a little remarkable 
that in his memorial of 1872 Mr. Holladay says nothing about Mr. Lin- 
coln. No business man can reach the conclusion that a contractor so 
experienced and so conspicuously the master of his great business as 
all admit Mr. Holladay to have been, and as he is now, would have 
taken out a new contract ata lower rate if he found himself a loser on 
the old contract. 

With consummate forethought Mr. Holladay obtained five affidavits of 
men in hisservice, dated in 1862, respecting losses prior to that date, and 
used for the first time sixteen years afterward. Now, why did he not 
present his claim forsuch losses to the Post-Office Department or to Con- 
gress, indorsed by the Postmaster-General, in 1864? The Postmaster- 
General knew all about it and President Lincoln was alive. An inde- 
pendent jury would be sure toreach an adverse conclusion upon both the 
action and non-action of Mr. Holladay in this transaction up to 1864, and 
nothing in the lapse of eighteen years helps his position. 

Mr. Holladay in his memorial in 1872 says his claims were presented 
to Congress in 1866 and the petition referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House, ‘‘and that subsequently by a disagreement of the 
two Houses of Co as to the proper relief to be granted, the meas- 
ures of relief failed by the adjournment of Congress.’’ These words are 
very artistically put together and fail to show the fact that neither of 
the two Houses ever proposed to grant any relief for his losses by Indian 
hostilities. These were not presented, or, if presented, excluded by 
both the House and the Senate. 

What was the resolution which was passed by the House? 
in these words: 


That so much of the claim of poe yore Holladay as relates to damages for 
change of route by military orders an gar taken by the military authori- 
ties and appropriated to the use of the Government be referred to the Court of 
Claims for adjustment. 


This was reported in the House by the chairman [Mr. WINDOM] of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, the present distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, now chairman of our Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
then as now a very able and experienced chairman. ‘Bu t the Commit- 
tee on Claims of the Senate, Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, being 
chairman, a gentleman eminent for his industry and fidelity to his duties 
on his committee, reported the case to the Senate with an amendment 
striking out that part of the claim which was for damages for change 
ofroute. The Senate appeared to think no claim could be set up on 
account of any military order, and, upon the motion of Senator Nes- 
mith, the resolution was taken up, the amendment to and 
withont a dissenting vote. The friends of Mr. Holladay contended for 
nothing more. 

This all occurred in May, 1866, when all the facts were fresh, known 
to everybody, and within reach. It was done when both the House and 
Senate were strongly Republican. That is to say, all that Congress 
then proposed to do was this: 

That so much of the claim of Ben Holladay as relates to propert; 
military authorities and appropriated to the use of the Government 
to the Court of Claims for adjustment. 

A committee of conference was appointed on the part of the two 
Houses, but it was late in the session and it does not appear that they 
eyer met. This was the measure of relief which the memorial states 
“ failed by theadjournment of Congress,” but it wasa very light measure 
compared with the munificent bill proposed sixteen years later by our 
present Committee on Claims, who seem to be deaf to any other side of 
this claim than that now presented by the untiring fidelity of the memo- 
rialist to a big claim that he strangely neglected while it was only a 
small claim. 

I do not think the facts as to this claim or the laws which determine 
its validity have changed since the Senate passed judgment upon it in 
1866. I would be willing to do as much as the Senate did then, for if 
there was any ‘‘property taken by military authorities” for the use of 
the Government, and not paid for, let us pay forit by all means. I sup- 
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pose, however, if any property was so taken a receipt must have been 
given for it—that would be the duty of the military authorities—and 
that it has long since been paid for. That isso according to one of the 
officers who testified in this case, who says: 

When he did not have sufficient supply and he found atrain loaded with 
«orn coming to Denver he pressed it into the service of the Government, gave 
a receipt, and it was paid for, 

If there really was a substantial claim of over a half million dollars 
against the Government, how does it happen that this claimant now let 
itsleep for six years, or from 1866 to 1872? He had all but two of his 
affidavits made out then as now, astheirdateshows. He was not waiting 
to obtain proof himself, but did wait until it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for the Government to make any effective disproofs or answer 
tohis claims. Mr. President, if I had the legal ingenuity of some Sen- 
ators who advocate this bill I could make more holes in this claim than 
there ever was found in an old-fashioned New England colander. 

In 1872 Ben Holladay once more appears, after an absence of six years, 
in a memorial presented this time to the Senate. Would any shrewd 
‘business man like Mr. Holladay suffer a claim of real merit, amount- 
ing to over a half million dollars, against the Government, which, as he 
knew, never pays interest, to receive no attention whatever on his part 
for this length of time? If the claim was bad, the mold of years might 
hide its deformity; if good, the earlier and closer it could be examined 
the better it would appear. We have a copy of this memorial, but even 
at this date, 1872 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Does the Senator from Vermont 
think that that is really an argument against this claim because forsix 
years it was not pressed ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Most undoubtedly I do. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Take theclaim of Commodore Reid, 
which was passed favorably upon by Congress at its last session. The 
claim arose in 1814. It was presented to Congress soon after that time. 
It was not favorably acted upon. Then for ten years it was not again 
presented. 

Mr. MORRILL. But that does not relate to mail-contractors. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Undoubtedly ; but it relates to a 
claim against the Government. 

Mr. MORRILL. This mail-contractor has been alive and, to use a 
vulgar phrase, kicking all the time, and there was no reason why he 
should not have presented his case without leaving a lapse of six years 
at one time and six or seven at another without pursuing it if he 
thought there was any chance of his getting favorable action upon it. 
Any man must have a large capital that will not ask for the payment 
of a debt of a half million of dollars oftener than once in six years. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. There are hundreds of claims that 
so far as this point is concerned stand exactly in the same position. 

Mr. MORRILL. Nothing that relates to mail contractors, as I re- 


peat. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Why are they different from other 
claims? 

Mr. MORRILL. _I tried to have the Senator precede me, as he knows, 
and open this debate, but he declined, and therefore I think I will 
conclude what I have to say. 

We have a copy of this memorial, but even at this date, 1872, there 
was not the slightest allusion to that very confidential talk of the 
claimant with President Lincoln in 1862, heard by nobody but him- 
self, which he brings out in his own testimony in 1879, or seventeen 
years subsequently. Talk that could be remembered with such pre- 
cision of verbiage after the lapse of so many years, if ed of any 
consequence, it would have been well to have remem a trifle 
earlier. Mr. Lincoln’s words if truly reported bind nobody. If they 
did it would be im: t to have his own version of those words and 
not those of a deeply interested party. 

The memorial of 1872 was referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and afterward reported back and referred to the Committee on 
Claims, but no report appears to have been made. Again it went to 
sleep for almost as long a time as that of Rip Van Winkle, and did not 
wake up until 1878 or 1879, or for seven years, and then the claimant 
had his affidavits, fifteen to seventeen years old, all cut and dried, in 
his pocket, to prove that the Government was in duty bound to hand 
over to him a half million of dollars! Was there ever such forbear- 
ance upon the part of a needy creditor? But if for seventeen years this 
claimant appears for the most part of the time as having no claim or 
as a laggard in pressing his claim, no fault of that kind can attach to 
him for the last three or four years. 

Bt I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the wholly unsatis- 
factory character of the testimony as I find it in the report of the com- 
mittee made in 1879. 

That testimony can be found in Miscellaneous Document No. 19, Forty- 
sixth Congress, second session, and I ask the attention of the lawyers 
-of the Senate to the remarkable similarity of these affidavits. They 
are almost as perfect as many of the petitions that we receive in a printed 
form; they evidently had been arranged and concocted by a lawyer in 
each case, and the same one. It will be seen, if any one will take pains 
to examine, that out of his four hundred and fifty employés twenty-four 
have been used by him in these affidavits. 


R. L. Pease was a trustee; Lemuel Flowers, division agent; Richard 
Murray was a driver; J. A. Slade was a route agent; 8. B. Babcock, 
driver; J. E. Bromley, division agent; William A. Reid, divisionagent; 
Isaac E, Eaton, superintendent; George H. Carlyle, master of transpor- 
tation; Sol. Riddle, division agent; George M. Lloyd, agent; Charles 
Ivins, division agent and employé; S. O. Jerome, a division nt; 
Reuben 8. Thomas, division agent; William Reynolds, superintendent; 
W. M. Hudnut, messenger; Richard Quinn, local agent; James Stew- 
art, division agent; R. J. Spotswood, division agent; William Trotter, 
in service; G. H. Carlyle, in service; and R. J. Spotswood, a division 
agent and a very willing witness, it will be seen, and a man of all 
work, certainly as a witness; David Street, paymaster; George K. Otis, 
general superintendent, and this man, let me say, made all the esti- 
mates that are appended to each affidavit—a man in Holladay’s employ 
as general superintendent made the estimates under each affidavit, and 
that not under oath at all, nor under the oath of the parties from whom 
affidavits were taken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like, if it will not interrupt the Senator, 
right here toask him this question, how it was possible to find anybody 
else than the employés of Mr. Holladay in a country where there was 
no population, a wilderness for 1,200 miles, no people, no courts, no 
magistrates, nobody who knew anything about these things, except the 
very men by whom he proved the losses? 

Mr. MORRILL. I think there were some, yes, many settlers on the 
route, some travelers, and many at each end of the routes. Ido not 
think it was entirely bare of all population except the employés of this 
contractor. Ifit had been, there would have been no reason for having 
such a mail-route run. 

But I desire to call the attention of the Senate to these estimates. It 
isa little remarkable how they are putin, in round lumpsums. You will 
find in the course of the testimony that the various stations were sup- 
plied twice a year, that is tosay, once in six months, and it would seem 
that in every case where there has beer any claim of depredation by 
Indians there must have been at least a stock of six months and per- 
haps more on hand; and yet you will notice that when they come to esti- 
mate hay taken, it is 25 tons at Antelope Station, 20 tons at Spring Hill 
Station, 25 tons at Dennison Station, 30 tons at American Ranch, 10 
tons at Junction Ranch, 20 tons at Valley Station; so that you will see 
that they never had made any inroad on their stocks on hand, there were 
no fractions, but had these large quantities always to be accounted for. 

Again, when you come to sacks of corn you see they claim the loss 
of 200 sacks of corn at Dennison Station, 227 sacks of corn at Ameri- 
can Ranch (there is an odd number); 75 sacks of corn at Creek Station, 
100 sacks of corn at Murray Station, 100 sacks of corn at Junction Sta- 
tion, and soon. You will find that they estimate the value of this hay 
every where at about $50 a ton, and all the corn at 22 cents a pound, no 
matter where it was located. They estimate harness always at the 
highest price of new harness; that is, two sets of four-horse harness, 
$110 each. They never were worn any, but always worth the original 
price of new harness. I could go through the whole of this testimony 
and point out many things about it that ought not to be received by 
any court, and I think it would be useful to the Senate, only I do not 
desire to take up the time. 

I should be glad to think I had now di my duty and take 
leave forever of this case. The bill reported by the Senator from Min- 
nesota in 1866, as amended at that time by the Senate, covers as I be- 
lieve all the merits of this case, and that or something to be regarded 
as an equivalent is all that I can persuade myself has any substantial 
foundation either under the contract or the actual justice of the whole 
matter. A very large sum was paid, a million of dollars per annum, 
under the contract—much, much larger than would have been paid if 
the contract had involved no hazard. The present claimant took the 
risk, and whatever may have been said, it has never been shown, as we 
have not seen the books, that the contract by itself was not fairly re- 
munerative, or that it did not cover all losses as well as expenses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], which is to strike out all 
after the ing clause and to substitute the bill commonly known as 
the bill to create an agricultural ent. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I do not think the friends ef the ag- 
ricultural bill will desire this motion to prevail. The bill for the relief 
of Holladay is a Senate bill; the bill establishing an agricultural de- 

ent is a House bill. If this motion prevails it will make the bill 
for the establishment of an agricultural department a Senate bill, and 
will necessitate its return to the other House. I suppose we all know 
that in the present condition of business in the House it will be impos- 
sible to secure action upon it during the present session. I presume the 
object in moving the amendment was to enable Senators to address the 
Senate in favor of the agricultural bill. It seems to me it would remove 
the complication and put the bill in a better position to withdraw this 
amendment and allow us to go on with the Holladay bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment was moved by the 
Senator from Kansas, who is not now in his seat. . 

Mr. CAMERON,of Wisconsin. He may have suthorized some other 
Senator to withdraw it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator from Kansas has charge 
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of the bill. It is true I am a member of the Agricultural Committee, 
and was one of the sub-committee on the bill. I think that the Sena- 
tor from Kansas was in earnest when he offered it as a substitute, and 
that he believes it is far better for the people of this great country that 
the industries of the country should be cared for and nursed if neces- 
sary, and certainly should receive the attention of Congress, than aclaim 
twenty-odd years of age which proposes to go into the Treasury and 
taxe out a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will ask the Senator, with his con- 
sent—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If he thinks the passage of the agri- 
cultural bill will be promoted by amending the Holladay bill so as to 
insert the agricultural bill instead of the Holladay bill? Does he not 
perceive that it will make the agricultural bill a Senate bill and compel 
its return to the House for action there; whereas the agricultural bill, 
being a House bill, can be taken up in the Senate, and if itis passed with- 
out amendment will go to the President for his signature? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Isuggest to my friend, then, that he 
allow the agricultural bill to be passed as a Senate bill, and let the 
Holladay claim wait, which has waited twenty years now, and which 
ought to wait a good deal longer, in my opinion. 

Mr, HOAR. I am authorized by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] to say that he withdraws his amendment to the Holladay bill. 
Though he desires to speak in opposition to that bill before the Senate 
takes a vote on it, the amendment, he authorizes me to say, he with- 
draws. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator from Massachusetts says 
that the Senator from Kansas withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Hewill be back verysoon. Heisinanadjoining room. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. . Then I suggest to the Senator to send 
for him. 

Mr. HOAR. That Senator has a brief hearing on a matter connected 
with the Committee on Appropriations in which my colleague and 
myself are engaged, and probably the Senator from Kansas will be en- 
gaged for ten or fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
question is on the Holladay bill. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] is opposed to 
the Holladay bill, but he does not desire to have his amendment sub- 
stituting a bill not germane to it pressed further, and he authorizes me 
to withdraw it, but at the same time he said he expected to speak on 
the Holladay bill. I would not feel justified in withdrawing his amend- 
ment unless the debate was to continue long enough to enable him to 
return and make his h. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. As I suppose there will not be time 
to complete the consideration of the Holladay bill to-day, Lask that the 
report be read, in order that it may appear in the RECORD to-morrow. 
matt PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire to have it 

? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I prefer to have it read, not the ap- 
pendix, but the report itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
not be read, the Chair 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire now to give notice, as the consideration of 
the Holladay bill will not be concluded to-day, of an amendment which 
I shall propose to it. In line 5 I shall move tostrike out ‘‘three’’ be- 
fore ‘‘hundred’’ and to insert ‘‘one,’’ and to strike out ‘‘twenty’’ be- 
fore ‘‘ thousand,” and after ‘‘thousand’’ to strike out ‘‘one hundred 
and fifty-three;’’ so as to read: 

That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, outofany moneys in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000, &c. 

I give notice of that amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask my friend, the chairman 
of the Committee on Claims, who has sane of this bill a question? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I notice, if I have the correct report 
(I have not looked into this case very carefully lately), that the sum- 
ming up in the recapitulation of the claim against the Government is 
$348,876, and the bill proposes to appropriate $320,153, a difference say 
of $28,000. I notice further, for instance, that the first item in the re- 
capitulation is one hundred and seventy-three horses and forty-one mules, 
at $41,400, which would be nearly $200 for each horse and mule; and 
so on in proportion all the way through. I should be glad to know how 
the committee arrived at a sum $28,000 less than the recapitulation ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If the Senator had read the report 
he would have seen how we arrived at it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, I have looked over the report; I have 
not read it carefully. I see it calls for $348,000, and I see that the bill 
proposes to appropriate $320,000. 

Mr, CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is explained in the latter part 
of the report. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to say one word further. 
nat PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin has the 

oor. 
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Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I desire, as we can not complete the 
consideration of the bill to-day, to have the report read. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, TheSenatorcansendit upand I will 
hear it then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
desire to have it read, or does he simply wish to have it appear in the 
RECORD ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. There are only four pages of the re- 
port that I desire to have read. The appendix need not be read. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I have no ohjection to the reading 
of the report, but I want to ask a question, or rather to make a short 
statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. In 1872, I think it was, I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Claims in connection with other Senators. 
The present Postmaster-General, Mr. Howe, was a member; Judge 
Wright, of Iowa, was a member; John Scott, of Pennsylvania, was a 
member, I name these gentlemen because I happen to think of them. 
As to this claim it was examined carefully, as I think and believe, for 
I was a member of the sub-committee to examineit. That committee 
went through it as carefully as they could and spent considerable time 
upon it, and finally came to the conclusion that it was not a claim 
against the Government which should be allowed. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Did the committee make a report 
to that effect? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think not. I sent tosee, but have 
not found it. However, I recollect the fact, and as I said, the present 
Postmaster-General, the then Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. John 
Scott, and Judge Wright of Iowa were three members of the committee. 
I think after an examination carefully—and that was ten years ago, as 
the Senator will see—they believed that it was not a just claim against 
the Government. I think that I went through the whole of the papers; 
I think I read them all, and while apparently there was some justice 
in some of the items, yet it was thought very dangerous for the Gov- 
ernment to undertake to pay any such claim. I suppose there have 
been thousands of similar claims. My recollection is that at that time 
there was a large number of claims pending before the Committee on 
Claims, and upon the payment or the recognition of this claim depended 
many others for Indian depredations; and the committee came to the 
conclusion that it would not be to the interest of the people or of the 
Government to pay such a claim, and that if money was to be given to 
Mr. Holladay some other way should be found to give it than to set a 
precedent so dangerous as this. 

Mr. FRYE. Yet, notwithstanding the care of distinguished gentle- 
men, notwithstanding the terrible danger to the Government of the 
United States in allowing such an infamous claim as this, notwithstand- 
ing all that, they did not take interest enough in the protection of the 
Treasury of the United States even to put their views into writing for 
the benefit of the Government hereafter and Committees on Claims who 
might have this matter under consideration. It does not impress me that 
those distinguished Senators at that time were so confident as to-day; 
the Senator from West Virginia thinks they must have been; for I know 
that Mr. Wright at any rate, one of those Senators, was in the habitof 
deciding against cases, and in the habit I might say without any devia- 
tion from it of drawing and submitting and having printed a report with 
his views. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read at the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin that there 
is hardly time to read it to-day. Ishall have to claim the floor at 1 
o'clock, and it now lacks only five minutes of that hour. I suggest to 
him that he had better ask to have it read when the bill comes up again. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. J think there is time to read the 
report proper. 

Mr, MORRILL. Very well. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the report submit- 
ted by Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, 
April 11, 1882. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thehour of 10’clock hasarrived, and 
it will take about fifteen minutes to finish reading the report. Isit the 
pleasure of the Senate that the reading shall be finished, or shall the 
morning hour be declared closed? 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope it will be postponed until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report can be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
RECORD. 

Mr. MORRILL. There will be no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the memorial of Ben Hol- 
laday, praying compensation for spoliations by Indians on his property while 
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carrying the mails of the United States, and for damages and expenses incurred 
in pide nopia of the changing of his mail-route in com ce with erent | 
orders, and for property taken and used by the ry forces of the Unite 

States, having had the same under consideration, submit the following report: 

From the evidence taken in this case it appears— 

First. That Ben Holladay was the contractor for carrying the overland mail 
in 1861 from the Missouri River to Salt Lake City, at the rate of $450,000 a year; 
that from July 2, 1802, to September 30, 1864, he paid to the Pacific Mail Steam- 

‘ompany $75,000 a year for carrying printed matter, leaving him $375,000; 
that from October 1, 1861, to November 13, 1866, he received at the rate of $385,000 


a year, 
Eeccnal That in the performance of this service he usually employed about 


110 coaches, 1,750 horses and mules, and 450 men, not including persons 
in the repair of coach ns, and harness, nor agents, clerks, and other em- 


ployés S the offices a ed Se Geg Pan pig i e he Gr wee houses 
and stables necessary tions, for the use and convenience o! pangen 
employés and animals; that he had as many as 150 wages and oxen and 
cows, for the purpose of supplying food and forage, of which involved an 
outlay of more than $2,000,000. 

Third, When the original contract was made for pec rht bay, Sc overland mail, 
in 1860, we were at peace with all the Indian tribes along | route. As amat- 
ter of fact nearly the whole Army of the United States was posted in that coun- 
try for the p! of preventing or putting down any possible Indian outbreak. 
In 1861 most of the soldiers were withdrawn, leaving small garrisons, far apart, 
and wholly heen eg to protect this line. Upon the removal! of the troops 
seven or eight warlike tribes of Indians, who been repressed by the presence 
of the Army, suddenly attacked the stations on about five hundred miles of the 
line, murdered agents and drivers, captured and drove away t numbers of 
horses and mules, burned buildings, bhp ges Eang. large quantities of forage 
and provisions, and other property, all of which, in order to carry out his con- 
tract, he was compelled to rebuild and replace at expense, That the In- 
econ for many miles on each side of the line, set that consumed the grass, 
greatly increasing thereby the cost of scab e 

Fourth, That during these Indian Fy ions, the line being unprotected by 
soldiers, Mr. SONA; knowing that he was in great danger of losing all tbat 
he had invested, besides incurring obligations beyond his power to meet, came 
to Washington and made known the situation to President Lincoln and the 
Postmaster-General, He was assured by the President that it was a political 
necessity that the mails should be carried; that a line of communication must 
be kept open across the continent for the reason that confederate cruisers had 
al y rendered communication by sea unsafe, and that under no circumstances 
and for no reasons should the overland mail-route be abandoned. The Presi- 
dent also assured him that soldiers would be furnished sufficient for his protec- 
tion, and that Mr. Holladay could rely implicitly upon the honor and justice of 
the Government to reimburse him for all the losses he might incur. The Presi- 
dent also advised him to keep an accurate account of his losses, so that he might 
at the end of his contract substantiate his claims. Relying upon the statement 
of the President, upon the justice of the Government, see the necessity for 
carrying the mail and forkeeping a communication open with the Pacific coast, 
Mr. fya y ea careless alike of loss and danger, carried the mails, rebuilt the 
Ka dong wd poon as burned, restocked the line as often as necessary, and fulfilled 

nis contract, 

Fifth. That it became necessary to remove the route from the North Platte 
and Sweetwater or South Pass to that known as Bridger’s Pass, along the Lara- 
mie Plains, then known as the Cherokee Trail. That this of route was 
made in accordance with cron | bee wet That he was compelled to abandon a 
large number of his stations and buildings, together with a considerable amount 
of his supplies. That on making such poh he new stations at great 
expense, under great difficulties, and e togreatdanger. Thathe changed 
the route for at least five hundred miles of the line, and that the change involved 
the abandonment of old stations and the building of new, the construction of 
roads and bridges, and the loss of much valuable po y. 

Sixth, It also appears that Mr. Holladay was obl to remove from the Platte 
River route, to the so-called Cut-off route, by order of Colonel Chivington. Aa 
which removal he sustained great damages, not only by the abandonment of 
property, but by a lengthening of his line. 

Seventh. That quantities of his hay, grain, and other provisions were 
taken for the use and service of the Government troops and agents, for which 
no com: tion was ever made. 

In 1866, on the 2th of January, the claim of Mr. Holladay to be reim- 
bursed for his losses incurred was referred to the Committee on Indian eee 


y 

passed upon by the Court of Claims, the two Houses of Congress ng 
to the proper relief to be granted; pending which, Congressadjourn 
6th of Karel, 1872, Mr, Holladay again presented his petition to the Senate, set- 
ting forth his contract and his losses, and again asking that he be reimbursed. 
That petition was referred to the Committee on Claims, and on the 26th day of 
November, 1877, the committee reported a bill authorizing Mr. Holladay to bring 
suit in the Court of Claims. That report was accompanied by twent ree affi- 
davits, together with letters from several military officers, including Colonel 
Chivington, Generals Craig and Mitchell, and others, establishing the facts set 
forth in ma ponton. But inasmuch asthe mony was exparte, committee 
thought to refer the whole matter to the Court of Claims, On the 12th of 
March, 1878, the bill being under consideration, the Senate refused to send the 
case to the Court of Claims, but recommitted it to the committee, with instruc- 
tions to reportto the Senate what amount, if any, was equitably due the claimant. 
The pages ya sch ue nce to take the testimony of witnesses acquainted with 
the facts, and after an investigation of the claim, including the examination of 
more than thirty witnesses, reported that Mr. Holladay was aprii hag equitably 
entitled to the sum of $526,739, It will thus be seen that this claim has been ex- 
amined by three committees, consisting of nine members each, and that these 
committees have reported in favor of its payment. 

Ninth, After a careful examination of all the testimony in this case, your com- 
mittee is of opinion that the memorialist, Holladay, PEP gny entitled to 
compensation. Your committee find that in the summer of in consequence 
of Indian hostilities, about five hundred miles of the main line of claimant’s 
route was so damaged and infested by Indians as to compel its abandonment by 
the claimant, under the orders of the Post-Office De ent and of officers 
in command of the military forces sent to protect the overland mail. That he 
was forced to select a route further south, involving the establishment of a new 
line, for a distance of over five hundred miles, and t from the old line from 
one hundred to three hundred miles, That this removal was an absolute neces- 
sity, as it was not possible to carry the mail by the old route, * except,” accord- 
ing to the testimony of General Craig, “ with the consent of the Indians them- 
selves.” And, further, that the claimant was assured not only protection but 
indemnity for his losses by the President of the United States, 

Your committee also find that the removal thus mentioned involved the aban- 
donment of twenty-six mail stations, a large amount of forage, and many arti- 
cles of value necessary to the running of the stages. That the memorialist was 
compelled to construct new stations on the new line, twenty-five in number, at 
large expense, sustaining by such removal from the old line damages, theopin- 
ion of your committee, to the extent of $77,000. (See Appendix A for details.) 

Your committee further find that, in pursuance of a tary order of Colonel 
J. M. Chivington, commanding the district of Colorado, the memorialist was 


compelled to remove the stage line from the Platte River route, to the Cut-off 


damage 

Chivington, Seago necessa: houses, hay, 
grain and other articles, and re peas Pag pment structures on the new line, 
amounted to about $50, (See Appen 


the route of the new line. That jargo PSE of wood belonging to the sta- 

tions were taken and appropriated by t 

bles destroyed and ied by them for fuel, for none of which were vouchers 

given, That the testimony on this claim tends to show that the value of the 

propa thus taken and destroyed by the military forces was in the neighbor- 
ood of $30,000. (See Appendix C for details. 

Your committee further report that the evidence shows that the damages sus- 
tained oe the memorialist while carrying the mails of the United States, by 
reason directly of-depredations and hostilities of Indians along his route, was 
$369,739, which sum, added to the other sums above found, makes a total of 
$526,739, as the damages sustained by the memorialist in the discharge of his du- 
ties in carrying the mails of the United States. (See Appendix D for details.) 

Your co ttee refer for full details to the report made by this committee 


‘ostmaste: 
bursed and the orders of the War Department appead only to the first contract. 

Your committee report in favor of paying the losses inc by Indian dep- 
redations during the existence of the first contract, namely, to the lst day of 
October, 1864, The evidence shows such losses, together with the dates, up to 
the Ist day of August, 1864, amounting to $163,153. The evidence then shows only 
the amount from A to January, to wit, $57,467.32; and Sone gusuh it isa 
matter of doubt as to how much loss was incurred before October 1. 

Taking into consideration the fact that most of the Indian depredations, accord- 
ing to the testimony, were committed in the summer and , your committee 
think they might fairly allow half of said amount, but on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the t 
entirely. 

Your committee also report that the losses of claimant arising from the removal 
of the route from the North Platte and Sweetwater of Laramie Plains and Bridg- 
er’s Pass were $77,000; and that the removal from the Platte River to what was. 
known as the “ Cut-off" involved an expense and loss amounting to at least 


$50,000, 
Your committee also report that the amount taken, used, and destroyed of the 
prope of the claimant by the soldiers of the United States for the use of the 
Jnited States amounted to at least $30,000; m. g an eauroaate of $320,153, to, 
be nea in the judgment of your committee, the said t is equitably en- 
tled. 


Itshould not be forgotten that the services of the claimant were of the highest 
importance to the whole country, and that it would be hard to overestimate the 
magnitude of the undertaking, the obstacles overcome, or the ability, persever- 
ance, and courage that were necessary to success, 

Your committee therefore report the accompanying bill, and recommend that 


it do pass, 
THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


Mr. FRYE. Lintroduced and had referred a few days since to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations a joint resolution giving notice of the 
abrogation of certain articles in the treaty of 1871 with Great Britain. 
I stated at the time that it was an informal resolution and that I would 
draw a more formal one, I have now drafted one directing the Presi- 
dent of the United States in July to give the requisite notice. I ask 
leave to submit this, have it printed, and sent tothe Committee on For- 
eign Relations. ; 

By unanimous consent obtained, leave was granted to introduce a joint 
resolution (S. R. 125) directing the President to terminate Articles X VIIE 
to XXV, inclusive, and Article XXX of the treaty between the United 
States of America and her Britannic Majesty concluded at Washington, 
May 8, 1871; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


WILLIAM R. DOWNING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1340) for the relief of 
the heirs at law of William R. Downing, deceased; which was referred, 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 3243) for 
the relief of Ernest F. Unland, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


e when these losses happened your committee exclude them 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a resolution of January 
4, 1883, a report of the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, respect- 
ing the number, caliber, weight, and value of all cast-iron, cannon on 
hand condemned or unfit for use; &c.; which, on motion of Mr. COCK- 
RELL, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the Secretary of War, in 
response to a resolution of the 11th of December, 1882, respecting in- 
cursions on the Niobrara military reservation; which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting additional report from the naval advisory board as to the 
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wisdom and expediency of completing the iron-clad steamers Monad- 
nock, Puritan, Amphitrite, and Terror; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 1247) to amend the pension laws was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 3243) for the reliefof Ernest F. Unland was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, the 
pending question being on the amendment proposed by the Committee 
on Finance, to insert, as line 193: 

Cream of tartar, 6 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to insert, as lines 194 and 195: 


Dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum, 10 percent. ad valorem. 


Mr. HALE. In lines 194 and 195 I move to amend by striking out 
the words ‘‘10 per cent. ad valorem” and inserting in their stead ‘‘2 
cents mnd.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. The other day, when the Senate was considering the 
bill and had reached the item of soap, in line 176, the discussion de- 
veloped the fact that the Committee on Finance, which has charge of 
the bill, believe in specific duties wherever they can be placed. The 
argument made at that time by members of the committee was so con- 
vincing to me that I did not vote, as I expected, to change the duty 
there from specific to ad valorem duty. The argument used was that 
where an article is well known, does not fluctuate in price, as it was 
said then that foreign soaps did not, a specific duty is much better than 
an ad valorem duty. If it is proper in any degree that that should ap- 
ply to foreign soaps, which certainly do have some variation of price, it 
would clearly be much more fitting that dextrine or burnt starch or 
gum substitute (they are all one practically), an article well known, 
the value easily estimated, should have a specific duty. For that rea- 
son I have moved to strike out the ad valorem duty and to insert ‘'2 
cents per pound.” A 

My reason for fixing upon that is that I find on page 46 of the bill the 
committee have inserted potato or corn starch at 1 cent per pound, rice 

‘starch at 2} cents per pound, other starch at 2 cents per pound. From 
my knowledge of this industry, which is one in which I am bound to 
‘say my own Stateis much interested, Ithink the duty on all these articles 
should be left not as high as the committee have got it, in some places 
2} cents, not as low as in other places, but that it ought to be at 2 cents 
per pound. I hope before the Senate finishes this subject, not only as 
applied to dextrine or burnt starch, but potato, rice, and corn, or any 
other starch, they will all be left at 2 cents per pound. 

The operation of cutting down the duty upon starch will be that the 
manufacturers, of which in one county alone, that of Aroostook, in my 
State, there are thirty, would beshutup. These manufacturers can not 
-compete with the starch factories of Germany, or with the starch facto- 
ries of Prince Edward Island, or Nova Scotia. I think the chairman 
of the committee must realize that, if he has given attention, as I have 
no doubt he has, to this industry. It has grown up in the county of 
Aroostook so that to-day, as I have said, there are thirty starch facto- 
ries making a market right at the door for the potatoes that are raised 
in such immense quantities in that county. Ithasin effect builtup that 
county so that it has doubled its poparen in the last ten years. The 
farmers of Aroostook County get about 25 cents a bushel at the starch 
factory for their product. The farmers of Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island sell theirs at 12 and 14 cents a bushel; and unless this 
industry is protected, and only to the extent that other industries are 

rotected in this bill, the competition will ruin this industry; it will 
brak up the business, it will stop the work in these starch ries. 
In Northern New York and New Hampshire there are others in the same 
way. 
ies that the committee will not oppose the amendment which I 
have offered, for I have sought to make it as fair in its rate as I could; 
not, as I have said, as high as some starches are put nor as lowas others, 
but leaving it all at 2 cents per pound. Dextrine is really nothing but 
starch. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him what per cent. 
ad valorem 2 cents per pound would be? 

Mr. HALE. The average price of starch imported into our market 
is about 6 cents a pound, I think. Two cents a pound, then, would be 

-about 33 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE. The present duty is 10 per cent. ad valorem. The 
sing of it to the specific form would make it about 33 per cent. ad 
vaiorem. 

Mr. FRYE. Iask mycolleague if he is not mistaken about the price 
-of dextrine? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is about 4} cents. 

Mr. HALE. Not dextrine? 


Mr. FRYE. The invoice price? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. Some pamphlet or statement I have, which I believe 
to be a has put the rates at somewhere from 4} or 5 to 6 cents 


per po 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Maine whether the material of which starch is made, the potato, corn, 
&c., is not higher in European countries than the same material is in 
this country, and whether the actual cost of starch made abroad is net 
more than the actual cost of starch made in this country ? 

Mr. HALE. I do not understand the Senator exactly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I inquire of the Senator from Maine whether 
the material from which starch is made in Germany and Europe gen- 
erally is not higher there than the same materials are in this country? 

Mr. HALE. Almost all the German starch—and dextrine is nothing, 
as I have said, but burnt starch—is made from the potato, which is 
raised in Germany in immense quantities, and isstored in pits or holes, 
silos, where it can be kept for the entire year, and where the manufac- 
tories can run for the entire year. The paid there are, of course, 
largely less than those paid here; the potato bringsa less price, and the 
article can be made at such a rate greatly cheaper, instead of, as the 
Senator from Delaware seems to think, as highasours. This industry 
here, about all the time that it can run in these northern latitudes 
where it is made, is from the time of harvesting the crop until winter. 
They can not be kept over on account of the frosts, and there is that dis- 
advantage in the man The competition is allagainst us. The 
cost is very much less than ours here. 

Mr. MORRILL. I regret that I can not quite agree with my friend 
from Maine in relation to the rate of duty on this article. I do agree 
with him on two of his points: one is that we have placed the duty on 
potato starch at too low a rate, and the other that specific duties are 
better than ad valorem. The present duty on this article is 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, and we import very large quantities of it. The proposition 
made by the Senator from Maine would about three and a half times 
increase the duty. That is to say, the present foreign price of this arti- 
cle is about 4} cents, and to put the duty up to 2 cents per pound would 
be to make an increase equal to 45 per cent. instead of 10. 

This article is used not only by people outside but by people inside 
of Maine. I think that the Senator from Maine will find himself in- 
terested on both sides of this question. It is very largely used for the 
purpose of starch as a substitute for gum arabic in stiffening calicoes 
and bleached cotton, and it is also used very largely for the sizing of 
paper, and is still further used in adhesive stamps. 

os HALE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question right 
there? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. I am well aware of the uses that the Senator is naming 
of this product, dextrine or burnt or torrefied starch, whatever it is; 
but is it not a fact that it is so distributed and the quantity used as 
applied to the fabric is so small that it does not and will not really 
change the price of the article upon which it is put, paper, calico, or 
whatever it may be, while on the other hand it is fatal to the industry 
that produces it here if it is not protected? Would the manufacturers 
of cloth ever know or feel the difference in its price? 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator would find some complaint in 
various parts of his State if the duty upon this article were to be raised. 
for it is consumed in very large quantities, both of our own product and 
of that which is imported. Last year we imported 1,763,354 pounds. 
Under these circumstances, while I would not object to and would pre- 
fer a specific duty, say if it was levied at about three-fourths of a cent 
per pound, and I should not object to even 1 cent, but to so high a rate 
as proposed by the Senator I think he will find objections on all sides of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. HALE. The matter has excited a great deal of interest in my 
State, and I have had many communications in reference to it, as my 
colleague has, and I have never heard from the manufacturers pf paper 
or of cotton in Maine any complaint with reference to the projected rise 
that is covered by my amendment, although it has been well known 
there. It has all been the other way in reference to the industry that 
produces starch. 

Mr. MORRILL. I maysay that while we have had multitude after 
multitude of papersin reference to almost everything in this bill, we have 
not had any aire complaining of the imposition on dextrine. 

Mr. BLAI About one-sixth of the starch manufactured in this 
country is made in a single county of my own State, the county of Coos, 
adjoining There is a considerable quantity manufactured in 
Maine, a considerable portion also in the northern portion of the State 
of New York. A few years ago there was an attempt at a revision of 
the tariff in the House and this production of my own and the other 
States I have mentioned was struck at, and I had occasion then tolearn 
some facts which are pertinent to be stated now. 

In Nova Scotia and in that portion of the Canadian provinces north 
of us and nearly all along the line where this commodity is manufact- 
ured by ourselves, the potato is raised very easily, is exceedingly prolific 
on the other side, and upon an average it can be raised at about 8 cents 
per bushel. The duty upon the potato per bushel is now 15 cents by 
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the existing tariff. it is impossible for the American farmer to raise 
this commodity to an advantage for less than 20 or 26 or 30 cents per 
bushel. It becomes an unprofitable crop at less, and so far as he is 
«concerned a ruinous crop, to raise if brought in competition with the 
commodity across the line which can be raised at the price I have men- 
tioned. ‘The potato can be produced at 8 cents per bushel in Canada. 
Nova Sootia raises itin vast quantities at that price,and profitably raises it. 

Mr. ALLISON.: Is that on account of the superior soil or on account 
of some other thing? à 

Mr. BLAIR. Partly superior soil, and then the cheapness of labor 
and all those things which make production in Canada cheaper than on 
our own side of the line. 

If there is any substantial reduction of the duty on starch of course 
it must be the utter destruction of the industry and the people in my 
own State, where agriculture is at the best not a very profitable em- 
ployment, but at the same time it is the source of livelihood toa large 
part of our population; and any reduction would be a very serious, in 
fact a ruinous thing. 

Mr. SLATER. I should like to ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire whether or not the manufacturers of this article in his State are 
ina us condition ? 

Mr. BLAIR. They are not in a prosperous condition. It is nota 
business which is the source of an extravagant or anything more than 
an ordinary return, 

Mr. SLATER. They are making comfortable livings? 

Mr. BLAIR. Fairly comfortable livings, as we get our living in New 
Hampshire; I do not know how it would be regarded in other portions 
of the country. 

Mr. VANCE. Ido not know exactly what percentage of profits is 
being made by the manufacturers of this starch, but Ihave nota doubt 
that they are making quite as much’as the women of this country who 
make their living by washing, in which they use starch. I have no 
doubt of it. Of starch there are 1,763,350 pounds imported. It does 
not cost quite 5 cents per pound, according to the figures which any one 
can make out for himself. The value of the whole amount of importa- 
tions being $81,151, it was not quite 5 cents a pound. To raise the 
duty now to 2 cents a pound would be about 40 cent. I can not 
see any justice in it; I can not see any propriety init. It is an article 
in universal use by our people. In fact, it is a concomitant of that soft 
soap which we reduced the tariff on the other day; and if we put the 
duty up here there will be no foreign im tion at all. erefore 
there will be a diminution of revenue and an increase of price at the 
same time. 

Mr. FRYE. What does the Senator mean—dextrine or starch? 

Mr. VANCE, Starch. 

- Mr. FRYE. The duty on starch to-day is 2 cents a pound and has 
been for the last twenty years. 

Mr. VANCE. The article we are now considering, ‘‘dextrine, burnt 
starch.’’ 

Mr. FRYE. But the starch which the women use, whom the Senator 
from North Carolina talks about, is the ordinary potato starch, and the 
duty on that has been 1 cent a pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem for 
nearly twenty years, and the price has gone down from 9 cents a pound 
to 5 cents or 4} cents under the influence of the duty. 

Mr. VANCE. Perhaps the Senator can tell us what this burnt starch 
is used for. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will state what it is used for. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Rhode Island let me answer the 
question of the Senator from Oregon ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. a as A 

Mr. HALE. Ihave bere the figures which give an answer to the ques- 
tion which the Senator from Oregon asked just now about the condition 
of this industry. The total yearly profit to the one hundred and seventy- 
tive manufacturers of this article for the year 1880 as shown by the re- 
turns, on an invested capital of $2,000,000, was less than $31,000, Itis 
not an interest “hat is receiving inordinate profit, but is actually strug- 
gling along end making upon its investment hardly enough now. 

Mr. SLATER. ‘That I understand is starch, and not dextrine. I do 
not vAerstand that there is any of this particular article manufactured 
in the United States. 

Mr. HALE. Of course the dextrine comes in competition with our 
starch. Dextrine is nothing but starch burnt or roasted. It is a man- 
ufactured product; that is, a manufactured starch going through differ- 
ent processes, and it comes here by this name of dextrine, but it is noth- 
ing but burnt starch. - Everything that touches this touches our starch 
manufactories. Therecan beno legislation upon dextrine, noduty fixed 
upon it, that does not directly affect the manufacturers of our starch. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to say a few words about the effect of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

The duty upon this article was first fixed in the tariff of 1846 at 10 
per cent. ad valorem. It was reduced in 1857 to 8 per cent., restored 
in 1861 to 10 per cent., and has remained at 10 per cent. from that time 
to this. It is largely used in the printing of cotton cloths and in the 
tinishing and stiffening of textile fabrics. Last year, as the chairman 
of our committee has said, there were about 2,000,000 pounds imported. 
‘The average foreign price is about four and a half cents a pound, mak- 
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ing the duty at 10 per cent. ad valorem about forty-five hundredths of 
a cent, or a little less than half a cent a pound. 

Mr. FRYE. Does it not bear a relative price to starch? 

Mr. ALDRICH. What does the Senator mean? 

Mr. FRYE. Is not dextrine increased in value over starch about 
one-third by reason of decreasing the weight of the starch one-third in 
making it? 


Mr. MORRILL. A little more than that. 

Mr. HALE. Forty per cent. 

Mr. FRYE. Isnot theSenator from Rhode Island taking the invoice 
price for last year, when starch was down to the lowest figures by reason 
of the increase of the production of potatoes in Germany; but when starch 
was up to 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10 cents, as I have it here from the market prices 
of New York, would not dextrine have gone up in the same way ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not sure about the present price of dextrine; 
but I think it is quoted at about 4} cents in London. I know that is 
about the average price the last three or four years, as shown by the 
reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Theduty therefore is in the neigh- 
borhood of half a cent a pound, The duty proposed by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine would therefore be a fourfold increase. 

We propose in this bill to reduce the duties on colored and printed cot- 
ton cloths from 25 to 50 per cent., and we are proposing it upon the 
theory that the drugs, dyes, and other materials which calico printers 
use are to be reduced in duty. Weimported last year about 18,000,000 
yards of colored and printed cotton cloths, and upon those cloths im- 
ported we propose by this bill to reduce the duties at least 25 per cent. 
On other goods of a class not now imported we propose to reduce them 
about 50 per cent. 

The business of printing cotton cloths in this country has been de- 
pressed, as the Senator from Maine knows very well, for a number of 
years. A considerable proportion of the printing machinery in the 
country is now idle. There is hardly any important industry in the 
country but what is more remunerative to-day than calico-printing. 
The other day, upon the motion of the Senator from Virginia [ Mr. Ma- 
HONE], we doubled the duty on extract of sumac. To-day it is pro- 
posed by the Senator from Maine to increase fourfold the duties u 
dextrine. While I have no special antagonism to make to this motion, 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that if we go on 
doubling and quadrupling the duty upon the materials which are used 
by printers, at the same time reducing duties on colored and printed 
cloths, we are preparing a great industry for swift and certain disaster. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator from Rhode Island one ques- 
tion. If he were starting anew to fix the duty on these different arti- 
cles, dextrine, which is burnt starch, potato starch, corn starch, or any 
other kind of starch, and were keeping the duty at what it is on 
2 cents per pound, in effect, would he not think then that this duty of 
10 per cent. ad valorem is too little correspondingly upon dextrine, which 
comes in competition with it? 

-Mr. ALDRICH. If I were fixing the duties anew on these articles, 
I should probably fix the duty on potato starch at less than 2 cents a 
pound. If it were a new question open to-day for the first time I think 
the duty on dextrine ought to be quite as large as that on potato starch. 
I would say, however, that the business of the country has been ad- 
justed to the present rates of duty, which have remained practically 


une for fo ears, 
Mr. FRYE. Why did the Senator consent to reduce the duties on 
cotton goods? 


Mr. HALE. The admission of the Senator from Rhode Island covers 
precisely this case. It is one of those things that when we are reform- 
ing and curing defects in the tariff ought to be cured now. There is 
no reason in having a duty of 2 cents a pound or 14 cents, whatever 
you may fix upon starch, which is the original product, and only 10 
cent. ad valorem, which is less than half æ cent upon dextrine, which is 
burnt starch reduced in bulk, when it is brought here and made more 
valuable, and coming into direct competition with our product every- 
where in every market. There is no sense in one having a duty of 1} 
or 2 cents a pound, to which nobody objects, on starch and then having 
only 10 per cent. ad valorem upon dextrine. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘two’’ and in- 
serting ‘‘one’’ in the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, HARRISON in the chair). The 
Senator from Vermont moves to strike out from the amendment of the 
Senator from Maine the words ‘‘two cents’ and insert“ one cent.” 
The Chair understands this to be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. MORRILL. No; we are treating the text reported by the com- 
mittee as the original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true, and therefore the prop- 
osition is in order. The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont to the amendment of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. SLATER. I desire to call attention toa few figures which I 
have hastily picked up during the debate. I find on page 108 of the 
Tariff Commission’s report, under the head of ‘‘starch:” 


Number of establishments, 139; capital invested, $5,328,256; total amount 
in wages during the EDOTT materials $4,911,060; value of poh mo 
7,477,742, 


Now, by a little calculation I ascertain that the profits, deducting 
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= and material, would appear to be something over 30 per cent., 
i 


t looks to me, as compared with other industries of like character, 
that that is a pretty fair average. Of course there are other expenses 
which do not come under wages and material, but in comparing this 
with other industries, which run from a good deal below that to some- 
thing over 50 per cent., it seems to me that it is a pretty fair average 
and there is no occasion for an increase of the tariff on this article. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to know how often the utter absurdity of 
those processes of finding profit in man ing corporations must be 
exposed in the Senate, not to have them repeated ? 

Mr. SLATER. Ishould like to know what is the use of having es- 
timates of this character made by our Census Bureau and our Tarift 
Commission ? 

Mr. FRYE. If Senators will make a proper use of the figures which 
the Census Bureau gives, there may be some benefit in those figures; 
but when a Senator rises on the floor of the Senate and finds out the 
profits of a business by giving the capital, then giving the cost of ma- 
terial, then giving the cost of labor, then giving the value of the prod- 
uct, and adding the cost of the labor and the cost of the material 

, deducts that from the value of the product—when Senators 
insist on doing that, it seems to me there ought to be a limit to it some 
time or other. 

The repairs and renewals of machinery in a cotton-mill or a woolen- 
mill are equal to the wages paid for common labor. This method leaves 
out entirely the compensation of the officers of the concern, leaves out 
commissions, leaves out repairs to machinery, leaves out taxes, leaves 
outinsurance, leaves out interest on the plant, leaves out water-power, 
leaves out steam-power, leaves out more than it puts in; and yet Senator 
after Senator on the other side rises here and declares that it shows the 
profits of these corporations to be all the way from 30 to 50 per cent. 
Do not Senators know that if there was any business in this country by 
which men could make 30 per cent. they would not buy United States 
bonds at 3 per cent. interest and pay more than par for them? Does 
not the Senator know thatthe savings-banks of this country would not 
to-day have $100,000,000 looking for investment if they could invest in 
any man’ ing enterprise and gain by it even 20 per cent. profit? 

Now, I say to the Senator from Oregon that last year the starch 
manufactories could not run, and did not half of them run, because Ger- 
many had a great product of potatoes. Whenever German potatoes are 
produced in abundance the starch-mills of the United States stop their 
operation; whenever a country becomes settled and a railroad runs into 
it, the starch manufactories disappear. The only way on earth to-day 
that a starch manufacturer can run his factory at all is to go into a re- 
mote country where potatoes can not get to the market; where there 
are no railroads to take them away, or where the rates of freight are so 
great that they can not possibly get to market. There the starch fac- 
tories go and spread themselves, and afford those farmers a market at 
from 20 to 25 cents a bushel for their potatoes. 

Take the case in Northern New York; there was more starch made in 
New York last year in one single county, one of the upper counties of 
New York, than in all the rest of the United States; and to-day nearly 
every starch-mill there is still. So in New Hampshire; so it will bein 
Maine. The moment the potatoes can get to the market at a reasonable 
tate of freight your starch factories stop. I say that they are running 
to-day on the very closest margin possible and are content if they can 
mene 6 or 7 per cent., profit and use the potatoes which the farmers sell 
to them. 

But it is not the starch manufacturers we are looking out for. In the 
county of Aroostook, as my colleague said, last year those starch fac- 
tories, 30in number, bought 1,200,000 bushels of potatoes of the farmers 
of Aroostook County, paid them 25 cents a bushel, amounting to 
$240,000, that would not have been worth one single cent if it had not 
been for the starch factories. The legislation which my colleague asks 
for is not for the starch manufacturers. They will go where potatoes 
are cheap. If they are not cheap enough on our own side they will go 


to Canada, they will go to Prince Edward Island; and three years ago | mad: 


they started for Prince Edward Island and last year they made 1,800 
tons of starch and dextrine in Prince Edward Island out of potatoes 
for which they paid 14 centsa bushel. Your starch factories can go; 
but where can the farmers go to find a market? 

Then let me say to the Senator from who represents farmers, 
that up in this section of the country, Northern New Hampshire, North- 
ern Vermont, Northern Maine, you can not raise corn as he can raise it 
out on the prairies; you can not raise any of the articles farmers raise 
as you can raise potatoes. It is the crop of the back farmers of North- 
ern Maine and Vermont and New Hampshire; and yet the crop is worth- 
less practically if they can not have starch manufactories to use it up 
and make it into starch. It does not make starch any higher. Starch 
within twenty years has been up to 9 or 10centsapound. In ten years 
it has gone from 8 cents a pound down to 4} cents last year; the year 
before it was 3} cents; you can not expect to get it less than that. 

Mr. SLATER. If the Senator had paid attention to what I said he 
would have saved himself all the trouble of his speech. I did not un- 
dertake to say that the 30 per cent. on the figures which I gave covered 
all the expenses of a starch factory, for I expressly said that I did not 
suppose the items given would cover all expenses; but I drew a com- 
parison between this particular case and other industries of like char- 


acter where the per cent. does not run greatly over that, and inferred 
from these facts that this industry was reasonably and fairly prosperous. 
and did not need an increase in the tariff. 

Again, sir, if we are to be taken to task every time we make a refer- 
ence to figures that are furnished us, I ask’ the Senate what is the use 
of having figures of this kind placed before us if some reliance is not to. 
be p upon them? The Senator says they are not properly used. 
Then, sir, they are inefficient; they do not state anything of which proper 
use can be made. The inference would be that those interested in this 
question are the only ones who can use these figures properly. I think 
there are some on this floor who understand this question quite as well; 
and especially those who come from constituencies that bear the burden 
of these taxes know very well where the burdens are and how grievous 
they are to be borne, 

Mr. HALE. I can give the Senator from Oregon the exact figures 
in a way that will satisfy him as to this question of profit, and the best 
way is to take a single ton of starch and see what it will bring in the 
market, and then see what is to be paid, first from the potatoes that it 
is made from and afterward for the labor, and the Senator will see 
himself how it disposes of his figuring giving so much to profit. 

In the last year the average price of a ton of potato starch was $88.33. 
Will the Senator bear that in mind? It takes 250 bushels of potatoes 
to manufacture a ton of starch. At 25 cents per bushel, a low rate, 
and as the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] has said, our 
farmers can not afford to raise potatoes and sell them at a less rate than 
that, the cost of the bare article—the original article that goes to make 
up a ton of starch—is $62.50. Now, setting aside all the labor, all the 
packing, freight, insurance, commission, and everything else, there is 
only between the price paid for the potatoes and the final product of 
the starch in the market per ton,$26.33 in all, less than 30 per cent. if 
it was all profit; but out of that must come packing, freight, 
insurance, and commissions, to say nothing about the interest upon the 
plant, amounting to $22. So last year a ton of starch sold in the market 
only netted to the manufacturer a peony of $3.83. 

There is no getting around these They are not made vaguely ; 
they are not made ap imately; but the single statement of the cost 
of the potato itself without any labor whatever disposes of everything 
excepting the $22 balance out of which comes all the labor and every- 
thing else, leaving that little profit. If that is notan industry that 
properly appeals for sympathy and protection here in the Senate I find 
it very difficult to discover one. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I am learning something all the time 
as this discussion p: I did not have the assurance to believe 
that I knew it all before. I am satisfied now that I am but a tyro in 
this subject of political economy as taught by the advocates of protec- 
tion. Heretofore, and nearly all the way through, the song has been 
that protection was absolutely necessary for the American laborer, and 
all the burden of protection was laid upon his broad and brawny shoul- 
ders. Now it seems that labor is entirely overlooked in this matter of 
the manufacture of starch, and protection is needed because of the cost 
of the raw material. 

That is what I have always believed was the matter, if anything was 
the matter, with American manufacturers, that under the protective 
system raw material was taxed so high that our manufacturers could 
not compete with those of Europe, where the raw material was fur- 
nished free, and this case is a confession of that fact. Not a word has 
been said here about the necessity of keeping up this tax in behalf of 
the American laborer, but it is all in consequence of the great crop of 
‘*praties’’ in Europe, which enables them to furnish the raw material 
cheaper than it can be furnished in this country. 

Mr. MORRILL. I appeal to my friend from Maine to tmy 
amendment. I think it will be obvious to the Senateand they will be 

to vote for and unwi to vote for what he has pro- 
posed, as the cent a pound on dextrine is no more than the lowest rate 
of duty imposed or to be imposed upon starch, from which dextrine is 


e. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine accept 


the ion of the Senator from Vermont? 
Mr. I will accept that amendment, although I know it is 
not enough. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire what is the necessity of 


increasing the duty on this article when, ing to the statement of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, this industry has been under protec- 
tion in this country since 1846, and the highest protection that has ever 
been afforded is a duty of 10 per cent.? Yet the industry has gone on, 
these establishments have been in existence, and now we propose after 
the lapse of thirty-five or forty years to increase the protection which 
this industry in its infancy had and under which it has ont 
can see no necessity whatever for an increase. Whatever duty we put 
upon these articles falls especially upon the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. If it is starch, it is used largely in the laundry by women 


and those engaged in that occupation. If it is dextrine, as said by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, then it falls heavy on the printing estab- 
lishments that print calicoes and other cheap articles of cotton, which 
are used also by the poorer classes of the community. I see therefore 
no necessity for it. 

1 want to see the tariff properly adjusted so that it shall yield suffi- 
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cient revenue to the Government, and at the same time so arranged 
that it will relieve the consumers who are least able to bear the bur- 
dens of government. 

Mr. HALE. Let me give the Senator one reason, if I have not done 
so already. Struggling along as this industry has for ten years to the 
present date, though the Senator from Delaware says he can see no 
reason why this duty should be raised, there are not to-day as many 
starch factories, the productis not as great, as it was ten yearsago. In 
Northern New York this low rate of duty, this competition of dextrine 
or German burnt starch, has almost wiped out the factories. What bet- 
ter reason can be given than that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] as modified, in line 194 to strike 
out ‘10 per cent. ad valorem” and insert ‘‘1 cent per pound.’’ 

Mr. VANCE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 
‘nay ” and he would vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON (after having voted in the negative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. I do not know how 
he would vote. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JACKSON. My colleague [Mr. HARRIS] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. I make that announcement for 
the day. 

Mr. TOHNSTON. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr, MITCHELL]. $ 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 26; as follows: 


Tam paired with the 


YEAS—A, 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
Blaine Haes Modtilian Bowyer 
e, wyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Miller of Cal Sewell,’ 
Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of N.¥., Sherman, 
Conger, Hill, Morrill, Windom. 
NAYS—26. 

Barrow, Farley, Lamar, Slater, 
Beck, George, Maxey, Vance, 
Batler, Groome, M Vi 
Cal, Grover, Pen Vi 
Cockrell, Hampton, Pugh, Walker. 

Jackson, Ransom, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Saulsbury, 

ABSENT—26. 

Allison, Fair, J 3 
Bayard, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Brown, Garland, Ogg, 
Camden, Gorman, É Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Harris, MeDill, ‘filiams, 
Davis of Illinois, Hoar, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Mahone, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VANCE. When this bill was last under consideration I was on 
the floor and had asked the favor of the Senate to recur to the item of 
camphor which had just been passed over. I ask the Senate now to go 
back to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [Is there objection to that request? 

Mr. VANCE. Consent was given at the time, and I gave the floor 
this morning to another Senator. 

The P. IDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. VANCE. I simply want to move to strike out the present duty 
of 5 cents a pound. One of the witnesses who is most ly 
in the manufacture of refined camphor from the crude camphor, Mr. 
Gould, appeared before the Tariff Commission and said that a tariff of 
3 cents protected them sufficiently, that is they could get on with it. 
There are only eleven pounds of refined camphor imported, which at 5 
cents a pound makes a revenue of 55cents, That shows that the 
ent duty, small asit is, is prohibitory, while there are a million and sev- 
eral hundred thousand pounds of crude camphorimported out of which 
the refiners manufacture the refined camphor. I move to strike out 
“5n and insert ‘‘3” cents per pound in order to see if we can not 
obtain some revenue. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that will not be done. There should be a 

ionate duty put upon this according to its value, and this arti- 
cle is worth 40 or 50 cents a refined. The average price is, say, 
45 cents, and 5 cents a pound would be but a little more than 10 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], in line 189, to strike 
out “5” and insert ‘3.’ 

Mr. VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 


Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


‘to extract of sumac. 


jection. I m 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should 
vote “yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON (after having voted in the n 
I forgot that I was paired with the Senator from 


tive). _Forthemoment 
ware [Mr. BAYARD]. 


I withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 27; as follows: 
YEAS—%. 
Barrow, George, ones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Gorman, $ Slater, 
oad) Sasa, Maxey, vanse 
k 1, Harapin $ Paaa, Walker. 
Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 
> A Jonas, Ransém, 
NAYS—727. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Lapham, 
Anth = Hal Rollins, 
Gaiseron of Pa., Harthi; Mabir. Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis, Hawley, MeMillan. Sewell, 
Chileott, Hill, Miller of Gal., Sherman, 
Co 3 Hoar, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalis, Morrill, 
ABSENT—23. 
Alison, Edmunds, Johnston, Plumb, 
Bayard, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saun 
A Ferry, Kellogg, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Frye, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Camden, Garland, Mahone, Williams, 
Davis of NI., Mitchell, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will lines 194 and 


195—the amendment to them having been voted down—as passed, un- 
less there be further amendment. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Isit permitted to go back? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate only went back by reason 
of unanimous nt made at the time to which attention was called 
by the Senator from North Carolina. It can not be done if there is ob- 


jection. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It is not necessary to go back; I will 
offer an amendment at this place, though it should have come in after 
an amendment which was made to line 182 the other day. The extract- 
of-sumac clause was amended by putting extract of sumac at 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. I see that the committee have omitted extract of 
hemlock and other barks for tanning purposes. It should come in at 
that place, but I will offer it at this. I move to insert after line 195: 

Extract of hemlock and other bark used for tanning, not otherwise enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

That stands on precisely the same ground as the amendment which 
eS nn which was adopted by unanimous consent, as 
© argument is necessary. 

Mr. MORRILL. I say to my friend from New York that this will 
affect S Soe, res ni poker interest, and that is the tanning of 
leather and sole leather. I think that 10 per cent. on the extract would 
be all it ought to bear, not higher. It certainly should not be at any 
such rate as 20 per cent.; 10 per cent would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose. I move to amend by substituting “ten” for “‘twenty.” I 
think there should be some duty upon the extract, but 10 per cent. 
ought to be sufficient. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
Caden from Vermont to the amendment of the Senator from New 

or. > 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator from Vermont gives no 
reason for his amendment. The amendment adopted the ae day 
when the bill was last under consideration on Thursday was that ex- 
tract of sumac should be placed at 20 per cent. That was adopted by 
the Senate without discussion and without division and without ob- 
am able to see no reason why extract of hemlock 
and other barks, which would be principally of course oak bark, should 
not stand upon precisely the same ground. If the bill is to be har- 
monious I can see no reason why it should not be at 20 percent. Ido 
not care to take up the time of the Senate by going into a discussion or 

to show the difference in the cost of manufacturing these 
extracts in the United States and in the adjoining Dominion of Canada; 
but if there is any question raised in the Senate that this rate of duty 
should be only one-half what it is upon extract of sumac I shall be 
able to show it, I think, most conclusively. It does seem to me that 
pai. tered stand precisely on the same ground as extract of sumac, 
and that amendment was adopted the other day without a division and 
without objection. It seems to me that the amendment I have offered 
should stand as I have presented it and should not be reduced. 

Mr. MORRILL. Theamendmentin relation to sumac merely reaches 
A ee ne ee ee 
of goat skins or sheep but this amendment in relation to hemlock 
bark would tend toincrease the cost of manufacture and of tanning sole 
leather and upper leather. Of course there isagreat amount of hemlock 
bark that is now produced in our own country,and a great deal from abroad 
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that is brought in free. I suppose all the tanners would ask to have 
the extract of hemlock bark also brought in free, but I do not think 
that would be just, and 10 per cent. I think would be a proper rate. 

Mr. CONGER. The bark and all the material that is used for making 
the extract of hemlock bark comes in free now; there is no duty upon 
that; but there have sprung up in many of the Northern States and in 
some of the Middle States factories for making from the limb and the 
bark and smaller parts of the trees, as well as from the bark, extracts 
of hemlock, factories costing for each particular item of manufacture 
thousands of dollars, They are through the States, north and central, 
wherever hemlock grows; they have been put up at a great expense; 
and the present rate of duty on hemlock bark has been continued until 
these manufactures have spread through the hemlock-growing regions 
to a large extent. Reducing the duty one-half now, in my opinion, 
would shut up the manufactories of extract of hemlock bark in almost 
all the States; it would destroy that industry. There are a great many 
people engaged in it, and in all the newly settled parts of the country 
it is an inducement to the persons settling and clearing lands to bring 
the bark of hemlock trees cut down for clearing land and the limbs 
and boughs as their winter work to the factories, where they are used 
to make extract of hemlock bark. 

Before both Houses of Congress this matter was discussed some four 
or five years ago, and it was decided by Congress that the duty of 20 
per cent. upon hemlock bark should remain. These industries have a 
right to expect that that duty shall remain. It will not only benefit 
those engaged directly in the manufacture, but be of great benefit to 
the frontiersmen and settlers in all the new countries, by furnishing 
them the means of utilizing the hemlock timber which is cut off in 
clearing their lands, which can not be done by the usual processes of 
peeling the tree and selling the bark. 

This is entirely in connection with labor; not only with the labor of 
manufacturers, but the labor of the settlers and the common people, all 
through regions where they are situated, enabling them to bring the 
boughs and such bark as they can gather from these trees in the fall 
and in the winter to the factories. = 

I may say that in Vermont itself there are these factories, which will 
be just as much injured as they will in Pennsylvania or in Michigan or 
in any other State where the hemlock bark can be utilized in this way. 

Mr. MORRILL. I had the impression that the duty on the extract 
at the present time was 10 per cent.; I believe it is 20. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. Therefore I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont withdraws 
his amendment. 

Mr. BECK. I was desiring to hear what the Senator from Vermont 
said was the present duty, but I did not catch it. 

‘Mr. MORRILL. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 195 it is proposed to insert: 

Extract of hemlock and other bark used for tanning, not otherwise enumer- 
ated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. MORGAN. That would include oak also. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly it includes oak. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that the present rate of duty? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It is the present rate of duty. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood it was not on the schedule at all. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. By the decision of the Treasury De- 
partment it pays 20 per cent. ; : 

Mr. MORRILL. It does not happen to be in this bill, but 20 per 
eent. is the present duty levied upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have read a brief statement made by 
F. Shaw & Brothers, and Young, Thayer & Co., of Boston. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


REASONS FOR REMOVING THE DUTY ON THE EXTRACT OF HEMLOCK BARK. 
We would respectfully ask yourattention to the following petition for protec- 


tion to our hemlock forests, which are rapidly being depleted by one of the 
lari tin terests in our country, namely, the | r interest. Asan indication 
of 


Se ne. it may be stated that the 


Snpioy 5,000 men 
partok of extract a year, 


I been sta’ 
English capitalists. Asa matter of fact there are seven factories in Canada, of 
which five belong to us, and are run, with the exception of one, to supply our 
own tanneries, thereby saving the forests around them, thus adding to the lives 
of the plants. Four of these factories have cost us $200,000 each, and in order to 
protect the plant and run them we must have large amounts of bark in their im- 
mediate neighborhood, and for this reason we have built extract works in 
ada, thereby practically bringing our bark from another country, in a cheap and 
economical way, and in this manner ng our own forests for future nse, 
There is a duty of 20 percent. on this extract under the law of a manufactured 


article unprovided for, and the Tariff Commission recommend that the duty be 


reduced to 10 per cent, 
We would most lly ask to have it put on the free-list, coming under 
the head of protection to our hemlock forests, 


We ask this as owners of 1,500,000 acres of land, and as manufacturers of 72,- 
000 barrels of extract, which is two-thirds of all the extract manufactured in No) 
America. A memorial has been presented to Congress signed by most of the 
leading tanners of the country, Nearly, if not all, would have signed it bad 
there been an opportunity to present it to them. They ask that this duty of 20 
per cent. on the extract of hemlock be removed. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
s F. SHAW & BROTHERS. 
YOUNG, THAYER & CO. 
Bosto, Mass. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have seenthat communication before, and it seems 
to me if these parties are the owners of a milliow‘and a half acres of land 
and of establishments costing $200,000 and have made this investment 
while the rate was 20 per cent., they can afford to go on if we continue 
the same rate. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It seems to me that the circular which 
has just been read is the best argument in favor of retaining the duty 
of 20 per cent. These gentlemen are asking us to make exemptions in 
favor of their property located in the Dominion of Canada because they 
are large capitalists and have been able to establish five works there 
costing $200,000 each. Thisamendmentisin the interest of small owners 
of timber land in Northern New York, in Maine, in Michigan, and all 
along the border, lands which are being rapidly cleared up, and of lands 
all along the Alleghanies and in many of the Southern States also where 
extracts are made from oak bark. The hemlock upon our northern 
frontier is rapidly disappearing by disease, trees are dying, and the lands 
are also being cleared for agricultural purposes. 

Now, if we are to-transfer the entire industry of making these ex- 
tracts to Canada, we shall lose the whole value of our own barks. The 
manufacturers of extracts on this side, and those who are not able to go 
into Canada and control a million and a half of acres of land, tell me 
that with anything less than 20 per cent. they will not be able to con- 
tinue their manufacture; and this amendment is directly in the inter- 
est of the farmers, those owning the land, and also of the laborers on 
our own side of the line. 

I have here a statement given to me of the comparative wages paid 
in Canada and in New York State in extract works. This statement 
is absolutely correct. The source from which I have it is a person in- 
terested in this business, and who knows precisely whatis paid. I will 
simply give you a few of the figures : 

Wages paid common workmen in Canada, 90 cents to $1.25. The 
American makes $1.50 to $2. Teams in Canada, $2.25 to $2.50 per 
day; in New York, $4 to $4.25, and so on all through the list. The 
rate of wages is all the way from 50 to 100 per cent. higher upon our 
side of the line than upon the other. 

It seems to me that in justice to this industry and as a matter of 
saving for ourselves, working up this bark which will otherwise be 
absolutely wasted and lost to commerce, it should have at least this 
protection which it has had for the last two years. 

Mr. DAWES. There is one view of this case which has not been pre- 
sented and which I commend to the Senator from New York, and that 
is supported by what he has just stated, that the forests are disappearing 
on our northern frontier. It is true that in all that region we can tan 
leather in no other way but by relying upon the hemlock bark ata dis- 
tance, and that hemlock bark at a distance can only be brought here in 
the form of extract, and unless we are enabled to rely to some extent 
upon the extract produced in the Dominion, we shall soon be obliged to 
cease tanning in this country, because the hemlock bark and largely the 
oak bark that can be used for tanning is disappearing. It seems to 
me it is quite in the interest of those farmers that the hemlock be pre- 
seryed and not cut off and destroyed to this great extent, such an extent 
as is absolutely necessary to continue and maintain the tanning estab- 
lishments in this country. 

By means of this extract of hemlock burk the forests are brought 
from a great distance to the tanneries, and tanneries can be maintained 
at a great distance from the hemlock trees themselves, solely due to the 
fact that the freight on the bark is saved almost entirely in this way, 
and unless our friends having land onthe borders have less inducement 
to cut off all their forest trees their farms in a few years will benaked 
and comparatively worthless; whereas if tanners are unable to supply 
themselves to some extent from abroad, and save thereby the forest trees 
that are growing up and are being maintained by their growth on the 
borders, the Senator from New York and his constituents will find 
themselves like those who killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, just word. The peo- 
ple in New York and in all the bordering States desire to have such leg- 
islation as will enable them to make use of the products of nature which 
they now have, and which are rapidly disappearing from various causes. 
Much of the hemlock timber is now dying, and cannot be utilized ex- 
cept in this way. 

This matter comes simply to this: Messrs. Shaw & Brothers and 
Young, Thayer & Co., constituents of the Senators from Massachusetts, 
have been able to go into Canada and invest abont a million dollars, and 
perhaps much more, because they say they control a million and a half 
acres of land; and they are substantially the only persons who are to be 
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benefited by importing extracts from Canada. They have their tan- 
neries upon this side, and they are to bring the extract here and use it 
in their own works. 

If we reduce the duty on extracts from the point it was when these 
gentlemen established their works in we are simply voting so 
much money into their pockets and out of the pockets of those who own 
the lands and who have the extract works on this side. These gentle- 
men invested these sums of money in Canada when the duty was 
20 per cent., as it now is. They knew perfectly well what the law was 
and what they had todepend upon. They have gone there because they 
found it profitable to pay 20 per cent. duty. They now come single- 
handed and alone asking us to reduce it to 10 per cent., or, as they 
would prefer, to have it put on the free-list; and if we do it wesimply 
legislate in favor of two firms only. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I do not know much about the impor- 
tance of this particular article (it seems that a very small revenue is 
derived from it), nor do I care about speaking as to the effect upon our 
forests; but if we desire to do any good, the idea that the extracts and 
the articles that are necessary to produce cheap leather, cheap material 
for men who are engaged in the manufacture of leather, will have to 
prevail, or we shall be wholly unable to make any reduction of any 
value in the finished pora Eight or ten years ago, I forget ex- 
actly when, we had a high duty on raw hides, and when it was 
posed to make hides free a great clamor came up from all over the West, 
and I remember some from our region of country; but it was done, and 
the export of the manufactures of leather from the time we made hides 
free increased at once from about a million and a half to ten or twelve 
or perhaps now fifteen million dollars. 

Mr. BUTLER. The exports? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, the exports. The furnishing of the raw material 
in the shape of hides became an immense business, 

Look at your free-list. Hides and skins other than fur skins on the 
free-list now, $27,702,970. As soon as that was done and men bought 
eheap the raw material, they got their hides from South America and 
elsewhere, and the business of the manufacture of leather sprang up at 

and increased and doubled and quadrupled until we are export- 
ing, I think, perhaps more than we do of cotton goods now. This is one 
of the things that enables men to make leather cheap. To get the price 
af the finished product down is what the great mass of the people are 
interested in; but now they are building little industries up in every 
nook and corner upon every item which goes to make up the ingredients 
with which the work is to be done, 

The former $ of the Treasury, now a distinguished member 
of the Committee on Finance of the Senate—I allude to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ]—while Secretary made a very sensible suggestion 
in his report to us some years ago, even when there was no particular 
surplus of revenue, He then said: 


A large number of isolated articles are now included in the dutiable list which 
yield less than $10,000 a year each, and the cost of collecting the duty on these 


articlesis nig, aeee d co pes on thestaple articles, eaddition ofmany 
aa artic! the free-list, in the event of the duty being placed on tea and 
coffee— 

Which he sought then to restore— 
would be beneficial. 


We have been extending our free-list whenever we could in order to 

give the manufacturers of staple articles no excuse for saying that they 

to have a high protective tariff because of the high cost of the ma- 
terial out of which they had to manufacture their goods. 

I sent just now, since I took the floor, to see if I could not ascertain 
what were the leather exports. I have here the domestic exports of 
merchandise by customs districts of manufactures of leather. It is very 
much more than I said it was. I have not time to foot it up. I will 
make up the figures in a few minutes. I only desire to say, not carin 
about this particular thing, that all through the chemical list I shal 
endeavor to so vote as to give the men who are making staple articles 
the goods which are to them raw materials as cheaply as I can, without 
endeavoring to destroy any special interest. Senators seem to think 
that all these interests are very iniportant, but I would rather destroy 
a good many of them, so as to give men who are making a staple article 
a chance to furnish it at a reasonable rate and compete with the rest of 
the world for the trade of the world. We have built up, as I have said, 
the leather industry by giving them hides free. 

Mr. MAXEY. What is the relative importance of the leather in- 
dustry as compared with the extract-of-hemlock industry? ` 

Mr. BECK. That I donot know. There is no comparison. It is 
thousands and tens of thousands. 

Mr. MAXEY. Of course it is our interest to maintain that industry 
which is most important tothe country. The leather industry being of 
far more consequence to the American people than the other, it is our 
interest to sustain the leather industry, in which everybody is interested. 

Mr, BECK. Beyond all question the Senator from Texas is right. 
I will foot up the figures in regard to the export of leather. 

Mr. PLATT. I think none of my constituents are interested in this 
subject, but as I have a summer residence in the State of New York I 
think I know a little something aboutit. There are vast tracts of land 
in the State of New York upon which hemlock is growing. They are 


not adapted to agricultural purposes. There is no communication to 
the tim All the hemlock that is within reach of communication 
has been used in the old fashion. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator will allow me, so that it may appear in 
connection with the remarks I have made, I have the exports of do- 
mestic merchandise, given by customs districts, for the year ending June 
30, 1882. The export of sole, upper, and other leather and of boots and 
shoes, saddlery, and other manufactures of leather, liberalized as it has 
been, has gone up from a million or two to $9,125,465. 

Mr. MAXEY. There is a vast importation of hides from Mexico as 
well as from South America, as I happen to know. 

Mr. PLATT. As I was saying, all the hemlock available in the old 
way had been reached. In order to make what remained available it 
was necessary to go to the ground where the hemlock grew and establish 
extract manufactories, It is an industry which has sprung up ina few 
years. The article was not mentioned in the tariff of 1861. 
grown up since that. Now they go into the interior—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 


Mr. PLATT. I yielded a moment ago and got another speech into 
mine. 
Mr. GEORGE. I want to su to the Senator from Connecticut 


that we are very anxious to hear him over here, but we are not able to 
do so. 

Mr. PLATT. I suppose it is due partly tothe misfortune of my voice 
and partly to the noise in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will request Senators to be 
seated and to keep order in the Chamber. 

Mr. GEORGE. We want to hear the Senator from Connecticut, and 
we do not hear him. 

Mr. PLATT. I will state again what I was saying. Large traets of 
hemlock forest have heretofore been unavailable because all the hemlock 
within reach of the tanneries had been taken. Within thirty or forty 
or fifty miles of the tanneries the bark was drawn from the forest tothe 
tannery, and so the forest had been exhausted within reach of the tan- 
neries. There are large tracts that were thus unavailable until the 
process of extracting the bark-was discovered; and then they went into 
the forest and extracted the bark, and it being reduced to a small com- 
paee it could be broughtout. Thatis now largely used in tanning where 
ormerly the bark was brought to the mill and ground up. The result 
has been that it has largely decreased the cost of tanning. All that 
cumbersome freighting has been done away with, and the tanner gets 
the essential property of the bark very much cheaper than he did in the 
old way. 

This is a question between the hemlock timber in this country and 
the owners of it and the owners in Canada, between the workmen in 
this country and the workmen in Canada. 

Mr. HOAR. And the manufacturers of leather. 

Mr. PLATT. The manufacturers of leather, of course, have their 
cost decreased by either, whether the extract is manufactured in Canada 
or in this country. Certain parties in Boston have gone into Canada. 
They have there bought up the hemlock lands much cheaper than they 
can be purchased in this country. They employ their labor much 
cheaper than they can in this country, and they employ their teams 
much cheaper than they can in this country. Having done that they 
ask to have the duty of 20 per cent. removed, and they put it upon the 
ground of the protection of American forests. It seems tome thatis a 
very weak argument, a very weak ground to put it upon. 

These hemlock forests are dying, dying from natural causes, being 
destroyed by fire, continually wasting away, and the result will be that 
if the Canadian product can be brought into this market so cheaply 
that it will run out the American manufacture, we shall lose our hem- 
lock forests and not receive any advantage from them either now or in 
the future. 

It seems to me that what ought to be done is to have a sufficient duty 
on the Canadian product so that there shall be an equilibrium between 
the manufacture here and in Canada, and that we shall be utilizing both 
the forests in this country and in Canada at the same time. This amend- 
ment is not to reduce the duty, it is to retain the duty where it is. 
The reduction suggested is simply for the benefit of the importers who 
desire to control the market. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In this connection I wish to make asingle remark. 
I am for voting to make the raw material as cheap as possible, as agen- 
eral principle; but in this country of ours, where we have more tanned 
bark than all the countries in the world, where we have more hides 
than any other people, where we manufacture leather not only enough 
for our own use but to export to the extent of $20,000,000 a year, boots 
En shoes of the better qualities are higher than in any country under 

e sun. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to inquire of the junior Senator from 
Kentucky if he is quite sure that boots and shoes are dearer in this 
country than in any other? l 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam,sir. They are dearer here thanin any other 
civilized country in which I have traveled. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is news tome. I am sorry to hear it. 


It hasall ` 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. And it is only for the sake of protection to the 
manufacturers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. HOAR. „I desire to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
New York. I move to make the duty 10 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenatorfrom Massachusetts moves 
to make the duty 10 per cent. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Before that motion is put I wish to 
say a few more words on this subject. I do not desire to weary the 
Senate, but, as I stated before, there are no parties asking for a reduc- 
tion of the duty on extract of hemlock bark except two or three concerns 
in Boston which have built large establishments in Canada, and built 
them when the duty was 20 per cent., knowing full well what it was, 
and now they come here and ask us to put it on the free-list, and if we 
will not do that, then to put it at 10 per cent. 

As I understand our friends on the other side, they are attempting to 
vote steadily againt monopolies and against great corporations in 
the interest of the laboring man and the farmer. Now, you may sit 
right down and figure up the amount of extract produced in Canada, 
and this proposition is simply voting so many dollars and cents to gen- 
tlemen in Boston who own the works in Canada. The duty of 20 per 
cent. has been maintained, and under it extract works in nine or ten 
States in the Union have been built up. It has not increased the cost 
of manufacturing leather in this country. On the other hand, it has 
enabled many tanneries, from around which the forests have disappeared, 
to continue their work by going back into the forest and there making 
the extract and bringing it out. It has reduced the cost of i 
leather, and it is one of the reasons why we are able and why we do 
export so much leather, as the Senator from Kentucky told us we were 
doing. All there is of this proposition is to vote so many dollars and 
cents to two firms in Boston owning extract works in Canada against our 
own ‘interest. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that while the Senator’s argument is a 
very good one against having this article on the free-list, yet that 20 
per cent is a very high duty on what is substantially a raw material. 
I should like to test the sense of the Senate on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask the Senator from New 
York what his amendment is? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. My amendment is to make the duty 
on extract of hemlock and other barks 20 per cent., what it now is. 
The committee have left it out of the bill, and I propose to put it in. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do not find it in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. No, it is not in the bill; it was an 
oversight of the committee, and I propose to put it in at the present 
rate of duty, not increasing or lowering it. 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague proposes, instead of putting it at 20per 
cent. to put it at 10 per cent., and the chief argument against my col- 
league’s amendment is a misapprehension of the Senator from New York 
as to the residence of somebody who makes extract of hemlock bark. 
I think if my friend from New York could be correctly informed on that, 
there would not be any objection to my colleague’s amendment. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It would not make any difference if 
they lived in New York or in any other State. It does notmatter where 
they reside; they are simply American capitalists who have invested 
their money in Canada and who come here now and ask us to take off the 
duty. 

Mr. HOAR. They say that a memorial to this effect has been pre- 
sented, signed by the leading tanners of the country. 

Mr. CONGER. There are only fourteen. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I have not heard of any such memorial 
being presented to the Senate; it has never appeared here. 

Mr. VANCE. As this seems to be the first monopoly in the United 
States that has asked for a reduction of duties I think it ought to be 
encouraged. I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam surprised at the language of the 
Senator from North Carolina. A few days ago, after he had been labor- 
ing most strenuously to reduce the duty upon soft-soap, there was a mo- 
tion made here to put a duty of 20 per cent. upon extract of sumac, 
which is largely and chiefly produced in his own State, and I did not 
hear the Senator rise to object to a duty of 20 per cent., or any duty at 

upon sumac. i 

Mr. VANCE. The reason why the Senator did not hear from the 

Senator from North Carolina was simply because the Senator from North 


Carolina said nothing. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I supposed he did not say anything. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Thequestion is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected—ayes 17, noes not 
counted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 


Mr. BUTLER. I should bevery much obliged ifsome Senator would 
inform the Senate how much revenue is received from the 20 per cent. 
ad valorem levied now. 

Mr. BECK. Eighteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I do not know how much revenue is 
derived, but I know in regard to the manufacture that when business 
is dull in Canada in tanning then the extract is thrown into this coun- 
try in large quantities; and when it is not so then it does not come here 
to interfere with us at all. I think the industry is entitled to a pro- 
tection of at least 20 per cent., which is certainly not a prohibitory 
duty and not an excessive duty. The industry has been built up under 
this rate of duty and it needs this in order that it may continue. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator if in his opinion 10 
per cent. ad valorem would raise a larger or a less amount of revenue? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It would raise a much less amount, 
because the document presented by the Senator from Massachusetts 
shows that five-sevenths of all the extract made in Canada is made by 
manufacturers living in the United States, and that they bring it in. 
They will bring it in anyhow, whether the duty is 10 per cent, or 20 per 
cent. They have been doing so. If you reduce it to 10 per cent. you 
get 10 per cent less; if you put it on the free list you get 20 per cent. 
less, or whatever the value may be. Undoubtedly the revenue will be 
larger or smaller, as the rate may be, and if you have no duty at all it 
will be 20 per cent. less. If you want a duty for revenue, leave it 
fig itis, because it will come in anyhow. The man live 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next items were agreed to, as follows: 

GI x , 20 nt. ad valorem. 

Indigo, extracta of, and carmined, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 

The next item was to insert, as line 200: 

Iodine, resublimed, 40 cents per pound. 


Mr. VANCE. That rate is almost prohibitory. That duty on iodine 
I move to strike out, and to make it 10 per cent. ad valorem. I want 
to read the testimony of a very intelligent gentleman connected with 
the manufacture of chemicals who, by special invitation of the commis- 
sion, appeared before it. Mr. Henry Bower, of Philadelphia, appeared 
before the commission at Long Branch, and after having given his 
opinion upon the various matters connected with the manutacture of 
chemicals went on to say: 

Branching off into another direction, we would then inquire as to what is 

necessary to uce goods cheaply. We should be able to produce them in as 

aquantity as possible. We have shown in our industry that by the heavy 

dut Sad on some of those goods under the war tariff, by the inculcation of 

their manufacture Berai oraso skill of our people, and by obtaining the home 

market we have been able to produce r than in England, and, indeed, we 
are exporting large quantities of goods to gland 3 

You may say, then, what do you want with those duties? Well, we do not 
want them, but at the same time it would not be wise to disturb them, 

That is the evidence of one of the most intelligent men connected 
with this branch of manufactures before the Tariff Commission. If 
they themselves do not want the duties, and if they are able to make 
better and cheaper goods than are made abroad, and if they are able to 
export large amounts of their goods to England as they say they are 
now doing, then I want to know, in the name of common sense, what 
is the use of keeping up the tariff on these goods so high as to amount 
to a prohibition? 

Mr. MORRILL. Of course if we are to consume any amount of time 
on these inconsiderable items we can never reach the end of the bill. 
This article is resublimed iodine. Iodine is made from kelp or sea- 
weed and also from oxide of magnesia. This is a reduction of the pres- 
ent rate of duty from 75 cents a pound down to 40 cents. I think it 
would be well for the Senate to leave it atthat rate. It is a very small 
rate of duty on the cost of the article, and I think we might well pass 
along without consuming time upon so inconsiderable a matter. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator from Vermont and I differ on one very 
important matter. He is for saving time, and I am for trying to save 
the people’s money. We are twitted all the time about the consump- 
tion of time, and a bill here that is to raise from $225,000,000 to 
$250,000,000 on importations, and about $750,000,000 more on domes- 
tie products—I do not know, but perhaps a thousand million dollars 
at the lowest calculation—must be hurried through and must not be 
discussed; we must save time. Iam opposed to any such idea in ref- 
erence to the discussion of a great question like this. I intend to con- 
sume all the time that I can when I think that the consumption of time 
will throw any possible light upon the subject under discussion, and I 
am more chary of the people’s money than I am of Congressmen’s time. 

Mr. MORRILL. The tor from North Carolina read an article 
that did not relate at all to this matter. All that was imported of this 
article last year was fifteen pounds. I do consider it too insignificant 
for the Senate to consume any time about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina, which is, in line 200, after the 
word ‘‘resublimed,’’ to strike out ‘‘40 cents per pound” and to insert 
* 10 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to read: 

Todine, resublimed, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
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The amendment was rejected, there being on a division—ayes 19, 
noes 24. 

The item was agreed to. 

The following items were agreed to: 

À R ; licorice 3 cents und. 

Git of tasien ves, enduit, or bay rum esenee oF oll, S250 per pound. 

Oil, croton, 50 cents per pound. 

The next item was read, as follows: < 

Oil, flaxseed or linseed, 25 cents per gallon, seven and one-half pounds weight 
to be estimated as a gallon. 

Mr. GARLAND. I wish to offer an amendment to line 208. I sup- 
pose it was an omission of the committee, probably, in not inserting it. 
I move, following immediately after line 208, to insert: 

Cotton-seed oil, 25 cents per gallon. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Arkansas is right, but I suggest 
that after the word ‘‘linseed,’’ in line 206, he insert ‘‘and cotton-seed 
cil,’’ so as to have it all in one paragraph. 

Mr. GARLAND. That will be in the same connection. I have no 
objection to that. 

Mr. MORRILL. That was an omission, and I see no sort of objec- 
tion to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 206 after the word “‘linseed,’’ it 
is proposed to insert ‘‘and cotton-seed oil,’’ so as to read: 

Oil, flaxseed or linseed, and cotton-seed oil, 25 cents per gallon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The item as amended was agreed to. 

The following items were read and agreed to: 

p-seed oi pe-seed lon. 

Ban and sis ergy o aig papas ent 5 eaa pound, 

Strychnia, or strychnine, and all salts thefeof, 50 cents per ounce. 

Tartars, partly refined, including lees c , 4 cents per pound. 

Alumina, alum, patent alum, alum substitute, sulphate of alumina, and alumi- 
nous cake, and alum in stals or ground, 50 cents per hundred pounds., 

Ammonia, anhydrous, liquefied by pressure, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Ammonia Agun tod water of ammonia, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Ammonia, m te of, or sal-ammoniac, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Ammonia, carbonate of, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Ammonia, sulphate of, 20 per cent, ad valorem, 

All imitations of natural mineral-waters and al! artificial mineral-waters, 30 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Line 229 was read, as follows: 

Asbestos, manufactured, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to insert “‘five’’ after the word “twenty,” 
-so as to make the duty 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]. 

Mr. DAWES. I will by permission of the Senate state what that 
is, and I have no doubt the committee will see the propriety of the 
amendment. Twenty-five per cent is the present tariff duty upon this 
article. Under the present tariff only a small amount has been imported, 
$500 worth, I think. 

Mr. MORRILL. Five hundred and four dollars’ worth. 

Mr. DAWES. Five hundred and four dollars’ worth was imported. 
Asbestos is a new manufacture which has sp: up since the last tariff 
act almost entirely. It is a manufacture out of a fibrous stone which 
is imparishante in the fire and is largely used wherever material of fire- 
proof construction of any kind is made. It has been lately introduced 
by the arts into use for fire-proof thread and fire-proof cloth and fire- 
proof material, board, pasteboard I do not know but that it may properly 
be called, and is used to linehouses. Itismade of astone, as I havesaid, 
and that stone is found in Canada and in all of the Southern States of 
this Union, more largely in the State of Georgia than anywhere else. 
It is not found in any of the Northern States. 

The only question is whether we shall use the asbestos made of the 
stone in Canada or the asbestos made of the stone in the United States. 
The difference is just this: The asbestos in Canada is made into thefine 
articles by workmen who work at 80 cents a day; in the United States 
the same character of workmen get a dollar and a halfa day. That is 
the difference, and that is why, unless we have a tariff which will make 
up just that difference, the asbestos of the United States will sleep for 
all time to comein the ground where itis. Itis thecase which has just 
been decided, the case of hemlock bark, only more so. The Senate has 

decided to keep the duty upon the extract of hemlock bark where it is 
in the old tariff for the reason that the hemlock trees can be utilized in 
this country. I thought that the hemlock trees had better be preserved 
here, but the asbestos does not need to be preserved; it will preserve 
itself. The Senate have decided to keep the tariff upon hemlock bark 
precisely as the existing law. I hope they will dothesame with this 
article, I hope they will be consistent in so voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to reserve action on lines 227 and 228, re- 
lating to mineral waters, for a few moments. I was called out while 
that item was upon, and I will call it up again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so agreed. 


_Mr. LAPHAM. Ihave an amendment which I want to offer to those 
ines, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment may be offered at that 


l 


time. The Senator from Missouri asks to reserve action upon thatitem 
in view of proposing some amendment to it. 

Mr. LAPHAM. In the hurry in which it was read and acted upon 
I had not time to prepare my amendment. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I had just come to my seat, and found that it 
had been passed upon. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope it will be understood that we shall go back 
to it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. By general consent that is agreed 
upon. 

The following items were agreed to: 

Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, unmanufactured, 10 g 
Baryta, salphate oot barytes, manufactured, 20 nipiga tame 
Refined borax, 3 cents per pound. 

Cement, Roman, Portland, and all others, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Lines 237 to 240, inclusive, were read, as follows : 

Whiting and Paris white, dry, 20 per cent. ad valorem; ground in oil, 1} cepts 
per pound. 

Putty, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move toamend by inserting after the word ‘‘oil,”’ 
in line 238, the words ‘‘ or putty,’’ and by striking ont ‘‘1} cents” and 
inserting ‘‘1 cent,” and then striking out line 240, which reads, 
“ putty, 1 cent per pound.’’ Whiting ground in oil, or putty, is the 
same thing. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to inquire for information of the chair- 
man of the committee, if he will be kind enough to give me his atten- 
tion, why it is that the method of imposing this duty is changed in 
this same sentence from ad yalorem pay gpcocsh Whiting and Paris 
white are 20 per cent. ad valorem, ground in oil 1} cents per 


pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the chairman of the committee will allow me I 
will reply that it is because this preparation is ground in linseed oil, 
on which the duty is fixed at 25 cents a gallon. 

Mr. VANCE. Then it would bea reason perhaps for making the 
duty greater; but why should the form of levying the duty be changed? 
Why not have both ad valorem or both ific? I can not see any 
reason why that is done unless it is to deceive somebody. The simple 
way, it seems to me, would be to make them both specific or both ad 
valorem; but the change from one foot to the other in one sentence, it 
seems to me, has a suspicious look. I move to make both ad valorem 
and both 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina will 
state his amendment so that the Secre may note it. 

Mr. VANCE. In line 238 I move to strike out ‘‘1} cents per pound’? 
and to insert ‘20 per cent. ad valorem.’’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I that I have an amendment pending which 
I offered before the Senator from North Carolina made his motion to 
amend. It will benecessary to dispose of my amendment first, I suppose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair supposes that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina is in order under the rule we 


are proceeding upon. 

Mr. MORRILL. I would say that the proposition of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is to reduce the duty on this article when ground in 
oil from 1} cents, as it is in the bill, to 1 cent per pound, and so long as 
we put a specific duty upon linseed oil, that is none too much. Twenty 
per cent. ad valorem upon whiting and Paris white arises from a dis- 
position in which the Committee on Finance concurs with the Tariff 
Commission to group as many articles as possible into one schedule. 
Whiting isa material of a little lower value than Paris white, and there- 
fore they are put at an ad valorem rate instead of a specific. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina to the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. ; 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not understand that the Senator from North 
Carolina offered his amendment as an amendment to mine but that he 
offered it as an amendment to the original text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair supposes that it is an 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. VANCE. If the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
should be adopted, I suppose my amendment would not be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
North. Carolina is in order, under the agreement that the committee 
amendments shall be treated as the text of the bill. Therefore it is 
only an amendment in the second d and it is in order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I submit that it is certainly in order as an amend- 
ment to my amendment, butif it is offered as an amendment to the 
original text the question should be taken first on my amendment, 
which has precedence in point of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair regards it as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected; there being on a 
division—ayes 19, noes 26. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 


ment by the Senator from Rhode Island, which will be read. 
The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the clause so as 
to read: 


Whiting and Paris white, dry, 20 per cent. ad valorem; ground in oil or netty, 
1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The following items were read and agreed to: 
E AOE gpa Rar eapetone ance PEA, for in this 
ar per cent. ad valorem. 

Chromic acid, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Chromate of potash, 3 cents per pound. 

Line 247 was read, as follows: 

Bichromate of potash, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. GORMAN. In line 247, after the word ‘‘three,’’ I move to in- 
sert ‘‘and one-half,’’ so as to read: 

Bichromate of potash, 3} cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, of this article of bichromate of pot- 
ash there are only two manufactories to any considerable extent which 
make it, one in Scotland and the other in Baltimore. They control the 
markets of the world. It is used principally as a mordant in dyeing 
cotton and some classes of woolen manufactures. 

Mr. BECK. And paints. 

Mr. GORMAN. Paints to some extent, but principally it is an arti- 
ele used for dyes. 

Under the tariff of 1846, which was purely a revenue tariff (known 
as the Walker tariff), the duty on this article was 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, equivalent to7 cents a pound. It was afterward, in 1856, reduced 
to 15 per cent. ad valorem, equal to about 6 cents a pound, In 1861 
the ad valorem duty was converted into a specific duty of 3 cents a 
pound. Afterward, in 1875, it was increased to 4 cents a pound. 

The Tariff Commission, in considering the proper duty to levy on 
this article, reported that it ought to be retained at 4 cents a pound; 
that otherwise the article could not be manufactured in this country, 
owing to the scarcity of the ore, in competition with the Scotch mann- 
facture. The ores originally were found in Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia, close to this manufacturing establishment, but now they are brought 
almost exclusively from California, at a cost of from $25 to $30 a ton. 

It is represented by those who are in the manufacture and 
the commission to examine-the question thatif a lower duty is imposed 
it will in effect give the Scotch man ing establishment the ex- 
clusive control of this article throughout the country. When they had 
it the cost to the consumer in this country was 37 cents a pound, whereas 
under the present tariff it is 15 cents. 

Therefore it is in the interest not only of the manufacturer of this 
article and the owners of the few ore beds which are found in this 
country, but it is in the interest of the consumer in securing a cheap 
article. For that reason I offer the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. Before the Senator from Maryland closes his remarks I 
desire to read an article found in the New York Times, which may be alla 
slander, but I should like to hear whether it is true or not. It reads 
thus: 

Another industrial chemical, which has a very extensive use in various tech- 


e very wealthy firm of Baltimore. 
ers will remember that this article 


duty was prom) raised to$90perton. Ninety dollars aton specific 
comet such 4 artide as Blckromane of potash, which enters into consumption 
from thissingle rons The factory in Baltimore reaping 
ns from the textile in 


A few os ago the fi makers shipped a large amount, hoping to reap a 
harvest from the great erence in the price between the sell: g price of the 
bichromate here and the price at which it could be laid down in New York. 

this ocourred the price was immediately dropped to a somewhat reason- 
able basis, and a shipment of five hundred casks per month to the Edinburgh 
market soon brought the Scotch manufacturers to their senses and gave them 

notice that this market belo: to the Baltimore monopolists, As but 
ane firm produces this article in the United States, and it has shown its ability 
to undersell the foreign producers in their own markets, we think it quite time 
that the article so much used by the textile ind and known as bichromate 
ef potash should be placed on the 25 per cent. schedule, if not indeed at a lower 
rate, instead of the $90 per ton specific daty, which is nothing more nor less than 
sheer robbery, 


I do not know the truth of that statement, but it is rather a striking 
one if it is trae. 

Mr. GORMAN. My attention has never been called to that article, 
but I have no doubt it was written by some paid agent of this Scotch 
manufacturing concern in Glasgow. There is not a single fact to bear 
out the statement contained in the article. It is well known to every 
gentleman who has examined this question that until the mines were 
discovered in Maryland and Pennsylvania, about fifty years ago, this 
Scotch house had bought every mine in Europe where this ore is found, 


and had levied whatever duty they saw proper upon the consumer 
throughout the world. Their price was 37 cents a pound prior to the 
establishment of the manufactory in Baltimore. 

When they began, thestatesmen then in Congress, in making a revenue 
tariff justtoall, ized thatit was absolutely necessary to protect this 
interest, and in framing that tariff an ad valorem duty was placed upon 
bichromate of potash equal, as I have stated, to 7 cents a pound. It 
continued until 1856, when there was a general reduction of 5 percent., 
bringing it down to 15 per cent. ad valorem. From that day to this, 
as I am informed, the Scotch firm have endeavored to make an arrange- 
ment with the American house to fix the price of bichromate of potash 
throughout the world, which the American house has constantly re- 
fused to do, and the result has been that the price of the article has 
been reduced from 37 cents to 15 cents a pound to the consumer. 

Itis true thata few yearsago, when the Scotch house attempted to make 
this arrangement again, the American house again declined the proffer to 
make a monopoly of it, and the Scotch house then at a loss shipped bi- 
chromate of potash to this country and sold it for a less amount than 
it could be made in this country. To retaliate, the Baltimore house 
sent its bichromate to Europe, and sold it there at a less price than it 
could possibly make it, and sold it in the European market. The man- 
ufacture now goes on with fair competition, and I think there is no 
complaint on the part of consumers as to the price. But if the duty is 
reduced, as is proposed, in opposition to the recommendation of the com- 
mission who have examined this question, the only tendency will be to 
drive the American article out of the market. 

The American works are located in Baltimore. There has been a 
large amount of money invested in the plant; so large an amount, and 
with so small a quantity of ore to be found in this country, that capital- 
ists, even with the present tariff, are afraid to adventure in more works 
of this sort. If you reduce thé tariff and drive the Baltimore enter- 
prise out of the market you will leave it exclusively for the house in 
Glasgow to lay whatever tribute they please upon the balance of the 


world. 
Mr. VANCE. I think there has been some complaint in regard to 
the price of this article. I ask the Secretary to read a circular which 


has been sent to me from the Textile Colorist in relation to this matter. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


[From the Textile Colorist of March, 1882.] 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BICHROMATE OF POTASH AND ITS USE IX THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The immense Loar maps rm of bichromate of potash, not only in dyeing and 

rinting, but also in 4 r branches of industry, as well as its com ely 

price, attracted the attention of the consumers of this article, and the ques- 

tion has been presented if it might be pasm to lower the price by manufactur- 

ing it in our own country and not, as is at present done, to import large quanti- 
ies from Europe. 

We consume in the United States over 10,000,000 pounds of bichromate of potash 
annually, One-third of this isimported from Scotland and two-thirdsare manu- 
fi in this country by only one single firm, who have had the monopoly in 
this country for nearly three generations. 

We e no Penda o free trade, bea neither ae we friends to sree rs ae 
generally, monopo: are greets ury to manufacturing interests of a 
country than free trade. duty for the importation of bichromate of potash 
since 1874 is 4 cents per pound ; before that year it was only 3cents. The price 
varied since 1845 from 12 cents to 29 cents. e imports were, from 1875 to 1880, 
as follows: In 1575, 1,416,000 pounds, at 17.44 cents; in 1876, 1,666,000 pounds, at 15 
cents; in 1877, 2,470,000 pounds, at 12.92 cents; in 1878, 1,930,000 pounds, at 12,19 
cents; in 1879, 2,624,403 pounds, at 13.27 cents; in 1880, 3,505,740 pounds, at —cents. 

The t market value is 15} to 16 cents, which is much higher than what 
it can be produced for in this country, even allowing a very good profit to the 
man urers. 

The cost of manufacture, Taaa prceaaion and transportation to the fac- 
tory, wages, apparatus, &c., also the interest on fo. pp invested, can not be more 
than 7 to 8 cents per pound for a wel ished concern, and allowing a fair 
profit 10 cents should be the price of the manufactured article, and no more. 

The mines from which at present the chrome-iron ore is taken are all under 
the control of the single firm alluded to, but there are certainly other mines in 
this vast country where ore can be found, which, however, have not so far 
been worked; but should these be put into operation, there would be no doubt 
that a considerable reduction of the price of bichromate of potash would be the 
Lope] which would prove a great blessing to our dyeing and other establish- 
men 

As regards 
but also in consideration of the price; and this is principally the case where suc’ 
kinds of mordants or colors are produced as are in the hands of monopolists, 
and where the duty on raw material is too high. We believe in heavy taxation 
of man , but raw materialshould be either very lightly taxed or 
not at all, so that our manufacturers may at least see a chance for competing 


dyeing, we are behind the European countries, not only in quality. 


with imported goods. Insuch case, however, we have to be carefy! in not allow- 
ing single parties to procure the monopoly of certain articles, which would be 
o worse than anything else, and in which case a heavy duty would not 


protect the manufacturi: sewage he td the monopolists only. 

There are mines in California where the original researches for silver were 
made, and after a considerable quantity had been taken out it was found that 
they contained not silver enough to pay expenses; but the reports of analysts 
showed that the ore so far produced wasa very fair specimen of chrome-iron ore. 
and, in fact, better than any other ore of this kind from which bichromate ot 
potash had everbeen produced. Several specimens ofthis ore have been analyzed. 
and showed the following results: 


I. 
JI. 
Tit. 
IV. 


Average sesquioxide of chromiunm............s.ssrreesssssentssrrrenseenseesnanen 


1883. 
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were tested in He lerwter pw ahd Glasgow, Scotland, 


The first two sam) 
and urth in York. Several analyses have been made of other 
oon ore Fated which bichromate of potash is manufactured, and showed 
the following result: é 

Ore from Baltimore, 45 per cent. uioxide of chromium. 

Ore from Norway, 40 per cent. sesquioxide of chromium. 

Ore from France, 37 per cent. sesquioxide of chromium. 

Ore from France, 51 per cent. sesquioxide of jum. 

Ore from France, 54 per cent. sesquioxide of chromium, 

Ore from Asia ees per one pamrih E os ar anman 

Ore fi H 4 r cent, sesquioxide 

tae fron Ural Russia, tos per cent. sesquioxide of chromium. 

These tests show that the California ore is better than any of the above men- 
uoned, and sont certainly produce a very good article, and also give promise 
2 These California mines are at present the only ones which are known to con- 
tain valuable chrome ore, besides those from which bichromate of potash is manu- 
factured; but there is no doubt that there are a great many more places where this 
valuable ore could be found and be profitably worked. Thisisa good chance for 
capitalists, who would not only benefit themselves by realizing good profits out 
of such an enterprise, but also a large number of consumers, all of whom know 
well that they pay too high for a product which they must use largely in their 
works, and to whom a reduction of price would be very welcome, 

Mr. VANCE. It will be seen from that statement that the effect of 
a very heavy duty heretofore has not been to beat down the price by 
competition; no other factories in the United States have been started ex- 
cept that one, and therefore I see no reason why itshould not come down 
if we intend to aid the manufacturers by reducing the price of raw 
materials instead of imposing a high protective duty. 

Mr. GORMAN. What paper is that from? 3 : 

Mr. VANCE. It is a paper called the Textile Colorist. s 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the Senator from Maryland takes his seat, I 
should be glad if he would inform the Senate, if he can, in thatconnec- 
tion, what would be the effect of a reduction to 3 cents a pound upon 
the revenue, for I am very frank to say that in casting my vote I shall 
be governed largely by the amount of revenue any tax will realize. If 


the effect of reducing the duty from 4 to 3 cents a pound would be to 
increase the revenue derived from it, I should be very much inclined to 


favor it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iwill say to the Senator from South Carolina that 
the facts prove conclusively that the duty of 4 cents a pound on bichro- 
mate of potash has been beneficial. As been stated, the consump- 
tion in this country is about 10,000,000 pounds. Two million four 
hundred thousand pounds were imported from Scotland, and the reve- 
nue on it during last year, according to the statement of imported mer- 
chandise furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, was $97,995, that being 
the greatest amount which has ever been received in any one year since 
wehave levieda duty upon this article. Therefore the duty as it exists 
to-day at 4 cents per pound is not ra gg Re ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I understand the to state that the re- 
duction of the import duty to 3 cents a pound would have tlre effect of 
reducing the amount of revenue derived from that business? 

Mr. GORMAN. It would not only reduce the revenue, in my opin- 
ion, but destroy the manufacture. 

Mr. BUTLER. My idea is that the first consideration is how we 
shall raise the largest amount of revenue. Therefore I should vote for 
any sum which would realize that object. 

Mr. GORMAN. I am informed that 3} cents a pound will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. LDRICH. I have not been able to hear all the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Maryland and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina; but I must confess my very ise that the Senator from 
Maryland, who has, I believe, invariably voted for the greatest reduc- 
tions upon all articles, manufactured or unmanufactured, should now 
seek to increase the duty upon an article of such universal consumption 
as bichromate of potash. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Rhode Island does not intend to 
do me injustice—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. 

Mr. GORMAN. He says I have voted for all reductions, without 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not without regard—— 

Mr. GORMAN. Without regard to other considerations. That is 
not a correct representation of my course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will leave that to the record. The record will 
show whether he has so voted or not. 

This article is used in large quantities by every calico printer, every 
woolen manufacturer, every dyer, every man of paper, and 
it is proposed to increase the duty on this article of almost universal 
consumption, for the benefit of a single concern in the city of Baltimore, 
who have already made a very large sum of money from the manufact- 
ure of bichromate of potash. This is a plain and simple fact stated in 
a few words. 

The duty instead of being increased should be decreased, and I shall 
watch with some curiosity the votes of gentlemen on the other side to 
see whether they are willing to pick out this article and increase the 
duty upon it when they are striving in every way to reduce the duties 
on all other articles on the list. 

Mr. GROOME. I was not in when this discussion began, and hence 
am a little embarrassed in attempting to participate in it. 

It isin the interest, I think, of this country, and with a view to cheap- 


ening this article, that this duty ought to be kept up at least to the 3} 
cents a pound proposed by the amendment. I, in fact, think that the 
present duty of 4 cents a pound ought tobe maintained. That rate was- 
recommended by the Tariff Commission after the investigation which 
it gave to this question. 

It is argued, however, that this legislation is in the interest of a Bal- 
timore monopoly. Such, in the proper sense of the word, is not the 
fact. Itis true that there are but two establishments for the man- 
ufacture of bichromate in the United States, one in the city of Bal- 
timore, which has long existed, and the other in the city of Philadel- 
phia, which has only been in existence for a few years. But that fact 
argues strongly in favor of this duty being kept at least at 3} cents a 
pound. 

The fact that, although there has been a Baltimore establishment 
manufacturing this article for some thirty-five or forty years, no other 
manufacturing establishment but one has undertaken to produce the 
same article indicates to my mind very clearly that there is no very 
great profit in its manufacture, and that the millions of dollars of prof- 
its, of which the Senator from Rhode Island spoke, are but a figment 
of his imagination. The manufacturers of this article in this country, 
as I have been informed and believe, have derived no excessive profits 
from their venture, but on the other hand the manufacture of bichro- 
mate in Baltimore has been of great advantage to the people of this 
country. 

There is in Glasgow, Scotland, one establishment that is capable of 
manufacturing all the bichromate which can be used inthe world. Its 

rs have so conducted their business as to crush out all the smal} 
establishments in Europe, or, rather, to make them subordinate to it 
compelling them to regulate their prices by those it chose to establish. 
They have attempted to compel the Baltimore manufacturers to do the 
same thing. ‘They have demanded of them that they should only man- 
ufacture to a limited amount in order that the priceof thisarticle might 
be enhanced under the threat that if they did not yield to this demand 
their establishment would crush them out of existence; and when the 
Baltimore house refused to accede to the demand of the great Glasgow 
establishment and set it at defiance, it sent its manufactured articles 
into this country at an absolute loss to itself in the attempt to force the 
Baltimore house to abandon its business, and thus enable it to secure 
absolute control of the market and greatly advance the price of bichro- 
mate. 

The Baltimore house determined to fight the great Scottish establish- 
ment with its own weapons, and sent bichromate, of Baltimore manu- 
facture, to Europe to aapea with that manufactured by the Glasgow 
establishment at a loss of $40,000 to the Baltimore house in a single 

‘ar. The effect of this article being manufactured in this country is 
that its price has been greatly reduced, and it stands to-day at about 
15} cents a pound, when at the time the Baltimore man ry was 
established its price was from 37 to 40 cents a pound. 

So, then, I say that the existence of this Baltimore house has had the 
effect of greatly cheapening this article in this country, and it is in the 
interest of all the various branches of business that require this bichro- 
mate to aid in their coloring and other processes that this duty should 
be kept up to such a rate as to enable this house successfully to compete 
with this vast Scottish monopoly, which otherwise will crush it out of 
existence, and I do not think that the rate ought to be lower than 3}° 
cents per pound. 
~ Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am disposed to treat these various 
industries started in this country*by one uniform rule. It is very cer- 
tain that not many years s ago, within my recollection, the price of this 
article, bichromate of potash, was over 30 cents a pound. By the com- 
petition of this firm, none of whom I know, it has been reduced to 11 
cents a pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator would like to becorrect. It 
is worth 16 cents in this country. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know that. I am talking of the foreign valua- 
tion, on which all our duties are im You must not talk about 
home valuation when we wish to reduce the duties. The tables before 
us show that the present market value of these goods in the foreign 
market is 11 cents a pound. Under this duty of 4 cents a pound, over 
2,000,000 pounds of bichromate of potash is introduced into this coun- 


Mr. GROOME. Two millions four hundred and forty-nine thousand 
and some hundreds of pounds. À 

Mr. SHERMAN. So that this is not a prohibitory duty by any 
means. On the other hand there is a close competition between two 
rival establishments, one in Glasgow and one in Baltimore, and the ad. 
valorem rate of duty at 4 cents a pound is only 37 per cent., which is 
not much more than the average of the class of duties imposed on me- 
tallic substances, probably not so high as the average rate of duty. 

The Tariff Commission, to whose opinion I am disposed to give a good: 
deal of weight, have proposed to leave the duty stand as it is at 4 cents 
a pound, because the large amount imported shows clearly enough that 
the duty is simply an ordinary protection against excessive importa- 
tion. I do not know how much is manufactured in this country, but 
if 2,400,000 pounds are imported it shows that the duty is not prohibi- 
tory by any means. 
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As we must make a reduction all around by a fair rule, if this inter- 
est is satisfied with a reduction to 3} cents per pound, I think it is but 
fair to to it. It is not sufficient for the Senator from Rhode 
Island to tell us that this article enters into various branches of manu- 
factures. Soitis with pig-iron and so it is with many other articles that 
we maintain a fair protective duty on, and.I am willing to apply to this 
article the same rule as toany other. If the rate is reduced to 3} cents 
a pound instead of 4, it brings down the ad valorem rate to about 30 
or 32 per cent. It seems to me that as this Baltimore firm is now man- 
fully, and at some sacrifice at times, struggling to maintain this indus- 
try, we ought not to strike at it because the article is of universal use. 

I shall therefore vote with the Senator from Maryland for 3} cents a 
pound, which I think is about fair. The Finance Committee reduced 
it to 3 cents, against the advice of the Tariff Commission which left it 

-at 4 cents, but at 3} it will be a reduction of half a cent a pound, which 
is equivalent to a reduction of from 12 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. WINDOM. In accordance with notice previously given I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let us have a vote on this. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us finish bichromate of potash. 

Mr. WINDOM. I withdraw the motion if a vote can be taken. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I desire to say a word about bichromate of potash. 

I was once on a free-trade Democratic Committee of Ways and Means, 
and bichromate of potash came up for consideration. We had a full 
hearing. I hate to do anything against my distinguished friend from 
Maryland, for whom I have a profound admiration; but justice to truth 
compels me to say that we voted unanimously to put bichromate on the 
free-list, and it would have been put on the free-list and would have 
staid there if a Democratic free-trade lawyer, a former member of Con- 
gress, had not come over from Maryland and spent two or three days. 
Then I discovered all of a sudden that 2 motion was made by a Demo- 
crat on the Ways and Means Committee to restore bichromate of pot- 
ash; and it was restored by a vote of the Democrats. 

Now I want to makea few suggestions. First, if there is but one man 
in Scotland who makes bichromate, and one’man in America whomakes 
it, and he is Tyson, it does not make any difference what tariff you put 
-on bichromate of potash; Tyson and the Scotchman put their heads to- 
gether every time, and there is not the slightest bon. ai on earth of 
your getting bichromate of potash down in price whether you put the 
luty at 5 cents, 10 cents, or 3 cents. The suggestion was made to us 
and there was evidence—in justice to Mr. Tyson, I will say that he 
«contradicted it—that whenever there was an attempt to put bichromate 
down then the two monopolists of the world came together, and it did 
not go down but it went up. 

Another suggestion was made. Mines have been discovered in Cali- 
fornia. Who owns them now? Does not Mr. Tyson? ‘There is the 
difficulty, you see. You discover a ‘mine in California; immediately 
Tyson goes and buys that mine. You may find a mine anywhere in the 
United States, Tyson goes and buys it. Now, the man in Scotland is in 
the same interest that Tyson is, and the man in Scotland and the man 
in Maryland will control the market. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Will the Senator allow me to ask a 
question. The statement has been made here on both sides of the Cham- 
ber that this was a struggling industry and that no money had been 

“made out of it? Does the Senator pretend to say the owner of this 
factory can buy up any mine that may be discovered anywhere in the 
United States? ? 

Mr. FRYE. Itisastrugglingindustry between Scotland and America. 
It has been struggling for supremacy for a long while. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The price has gone down. 

Mr. FRYE. I know the price has gone down. They did not dare 

keep it up. The moment a mine was discovered in California down 
went the price. It would have gone down further and further if it had 
not been for Mr. Tyson, who wentand bought the mine, and that stopped 
it. Should you discover a mine anywhere in America to-day, I am 
«convinced from the evidence before the Ways and Means Committee 
that the Scotchman and Tyson would soon own it. In my judgment 
it does not make any difference whether you put it at 3 cents or3}. I 
would put it on the free-list where the Ways and Means Committee 
‘put it, just where it ought to be. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why not put it on the free-list, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. FRYE. That is where I would put it if I had my way. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to say a word in answer to the ingenious 
-defense just made by the Senator from Ohio of this struggling industry. 
He says he wants to treat this article the same as he has everything 
else. SodoI. We propose to reduce the duty on it 25 per cent., which 
is about the average, as he said himself, of the whole bill as reported by 
the Finance Committee. I say it is not any more than the average of 
the reduction recommended by the Finance Committee and by the Tariff 
‘Commission. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I beg to remark that I did not say that this tariff 
bill proposed to reduce the duties all around 25 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On an average. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Notonanaverage, because that is not true. The 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who made the only computa- 
tion on this subject that has been made, placed the aggregate of reduc- 
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Hon Dronseet by the bill at $45,000,000, which is far less than 25 per 
cen 


Mr. ALDRICH. | I say the bill does reduce on an average 25 per 
cent., at least on the industries with which I am iliar, and it is sus- 
ceptible of proof. The Tariff Commission state that the average reduc- 
tion recommended by them is from 20 to 25 per cent. Now, we pro- 
pose to reduce the duty on this article just 25 per cent., leaving it, 
according to the statement made by the Senator from Ohio, at 30 per 
cent., or 32 per cent. ad valorem, I think he said. Now, what rate 
have we fixed on other dyes? We have fixed a rate of 10 per cent. on 
a large portion. We have made a special exception in behalf of sumac. 
which was fixed at 20 per cent. We have also made another i 
exception in behalf of certain barks. It is now proposed in behalf of 
this ‘‘struggling’’ monopoly, controlled by es said to be worth 
several millions of dollars, to increase the duty from 32 per cent., as 
recommended by the committee, to about 40 per cent., as proposed by 
the Senator from Maryland. i 

Mr. WINDOM. It isevident that this debate will run for some time. 
Therefore I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

Mr. MORRILL. One word. Having had a personal acquaintance 
with the firm alluded to here for at least forty years, I know them well, 
and the idea that they are worth several million dollars is not correct. 
I think that they have a very considerable property and are in 
a great many enterprises; and I want to say that they are among the 
most beneficent of the Quaker families there are in this country. ey 
have spent a great many thousand dollars in States where they have 
never received a single dollar in the way of dividends, and it is a mis- 
take of the Senator from Maine to say that the California mine is owned 
by, these parties. I do not know but that they may have some interest 
in it. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Maryland admitted it to be true. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ido not know but that they may have some in- 
terest there; but there is another party who has mines out there, for 
the chrome ore there is very abundant; and one man has now already 
expended several thousand dollars in the purchase of machinery and 
is about to establish a manufactory of bichromate of potash in California. 

I understand from these gentlemen—and they are as truthful gentle- 
men as we can have before us—that it has been a very close business 
even with 4 cents per pound duty, and they say if it should be reduced 
to 3} cents they will try to get along, but at 3 cents it would be utter 
discouragement. 

Mr. WINDOM. If the question can be taken I will not press my 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Can the question be taken on the 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, from what I have heard my impres- 
sion is that this article ought to go on the free-list, and I therefore move 
to strike out line 247, with the purpose of having the article inserted in 
a proper place on the free-list. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair had recognized the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota on his motion to go into executive session. Does 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WINDOM. No; I insist on the motion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 46, 
nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—i5. 
Allison, Edmunds, Jackson, Ransom, 
Barrow Farley, Johnston 
Beck, Garland, Jonas, Sewell, 
Brown George, Kellogg, S 
Butler, Gorman, r, Vance, 
Call, Groome, Lapham, Vest, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, McDill, Voorhees, 
Chilcott, ame a MoMillan, Walker, 
Cockrell, n, Maxey, illiams, 
Coke, Hawiey, Miller of Cal., Windom 
Davis of Ill., Hill, Pendieton, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Pugh, 

NAYS—16. 
Aldrich, Conger, Hoar, Plumb. 
Anthony, Dawes, Miller of N. Y., Rollins, 
Blair, Frye, Morrill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Platt, Sherman. 

ABSENT—li. 

Bayard, Harris, McPherson, Saunders, 
Camden. Jones of Florida, Mahone, Van Wyck. 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Ferry, Logan, Morgan, 


So the notion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After 2 hours and 45 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


1883. 
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The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of proceedings of Saturday last was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. FORNEY. I rise toaquestion of privil Mr. Joseph Wheeler, 
-elected a Representative in the Forty-seventh from the Eighth 
Co; ional District of Alabama, to fill caused by the death 


NgTESSI 
of Mr. William M. Lowe, is present, and I ask that he be sworn in. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this certificate of the Goy- 
ernor of the State of Alabama has been examined by the Clerk of the 
House and by the Chair, and unless it is required to be read, or objec- 
tion is made, Mr. Wheeler will be sworn in. 

There was no objection, and Mr. WHEELER presented himself in front 
of the Speaker’s desk and was duly qualified by taking the oath pre- 
scribed by section 1757 of the Revised Statutes. 

TheSPEAKER. The credential will be printed in the RECORD, as 
usnal. 

There was no objection. It is as follows: 

hi and he autho: of the State of E. A. O'N, - 
pee of the said he arog alito pn Aa ‘ques restabe yaa npen shall come, sends peed, è 

From the returns made to the office of of State, in pursuance 
of the law, it appears that Joseph Wheeler has been ejected a Representative in 
the Forty-seventh Congress of the United States, from the eighth co mal 
poly of Alabama, to iliam M. 

“owe. 


fill vacancy caused by the death Hon. 
I do therefore, by virtue of the power and authority in me vested, h 
commission the aid Joseph Wheeler as a Representative in the Forty: 
‘Qoceersps aforesaid, for and during the time prescribed by the law 
the same. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and cause the great seal of 
the State to be affixed at Montgom: this 1th day Jan , in the year of our 


Lord 1883, and in the one hundred and seventh year of lence. 
E. A. O'NEAL, 
a Governor of Alabama. 
the governor: 
va a ELLIS PHELAN, 
Secretary of State. 


HENRY 0'MAHONY. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. I ask by unanimous consent to pre- 
sent the memorial of Henry O’ Mahony, one of the American citizens re- 
cently imprisoned in Great Britain, and ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOYCE. Yes; I object. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Who objects? 

Mr. JOYCE. I object. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. You objected before. I am glad to 
-see it comes from that quarter. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Mr. WHITE, by unanimous consent, presented the following memo- 
rial; which was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, and referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 

New York, January 13, 1883. 
To the Uniled States Senate and House of Representatives : 


-earnestly protest inst the ofany measure ten 
predaviben in the interest of whisky speculators, such as 
the w! 


E. DODGE, President, 
J. H. Srearns, Corresponding Secretary. 


HEIRS AT LAW OF WILLIAM R. DOWNING, DECEASED. 


Mr. WARD. I move by unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
-er’s table the bill (S. 1340) for the relief of the heirs at law of William 
R. Downing, deceased, in order that it may be put on its passage with 
.an amendment proposed by the House Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. BERRY. Let the bill be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

That the properaccounting officers of the Treasury be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorieed ge gene tand pp the secountsof William R. Downing, late 
acaptain and SER ae eS United States volunteers, and are hereby 
authorized and directed to credit said William R. Downing, d late a cap- 
tain and assistant quartermaster of United States volunteers, such amount, not 
-exceeding $10,000, that may be shown he isjustly entitled to of Government funds 
received by him from Major R. E. Clarey, chief quartermaster of the mountain 
department, on July 3, 1862, and paid out by him on the same day to H. W. Gwin- 
ner, collecting agent of the Pennsylvania Company, for transportation, 
the proper vouchers for said payment having been lost or destroyed. 

There was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and read a first and second time. 

Mr. WARD. I move the following amendment, recommended by 
the House Committee on War Claims. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And in lieu thereof insert the following : 

** As may be shown he is justly entitled to in the settlement of his accounts as 
assistant quartermaster of the United States, although the proper vouehers of 
the items of credit are not produced, if evidence is furnished that the said items 
in equity and justice ought to be credited. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was ordered 
to a third reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. WARD moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

WILLIAM H. DAVIS. 

Mr. BERRY. I move that the Committee of the Whole House be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3222) for 
the relief of William H. Davis. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I object. 

MARY A. LEE. 


Mr. LACEY. I move, by unanimous consent, that the Committee of 
the Whole House be di from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3335) for the relief of Mary A. Lee. 

The bill was read subject to objection. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I for the ieee of the report in that case. 

Mr. PAGE. I object to it. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order !’’] 

FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 

Mr. BRAGG. I move to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 
1844) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter. 

Mr. DAWES. TI object. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!” ] 

AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 

Mr. CANDLER. I move that the Committee of the Whole House 
be di from the further consideration of joint resolution (S. R. 
52) authorizing the Government of the United States to accept the in- 
vitation of the Government of the Netherlands to take ina 
colonial and export-trade exhibition to be held in Amsterdam in the 
year 1883. . 

Mr. BRAGG. I object. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I demand the regular order. 


CALL OF STATES. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of States and Terri- 
tories for the introduction of bills and joint resolutions and resolutions 
of inquiry for printing and reference; also, under this call concurrent 
resolutions and memorials of State and Territorial Legislatures are in 
order for reference. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw my demand for the regular 
order of business in favor of my colleague [Mr. BELMONT]. 

The SPEAKER. The call forthe regular order of business has been 
made by several members. 

JAMES E. LAWLER. 

Mr. WHEELER introduced a bill (H. R. 7246) for the relief of James 
E. Lawler; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. ; 

MASONIC LODGE, FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 


Mr. WHEELER alsointroduced a bill (H. R. 7247) forthe relief of the 
Masonic lodge at Florence, Alabama; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WILLIAM A. MILAM. 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7248) for the relief of 
Wiliam H. Milam; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES M. KIRK. i 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7249) granting a pen- 
sion to James M. Kirk; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY A. F. WORTH. 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7250) for the relief ot 
Henry A. F. Worth; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JURISDICTION OF CIRCUIT COURTS, UNITED STATES. 

Mr. HERBERT introduced a bill (H. R. 7251) to amend an act entitled 
“ An act to determine the jurisdiction of circuit courts of the United 
States, and to regulate the removal of causes from State courts, and for 
other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. PAGE introduced a bill (H. R. 7252) providing for the voluntary 
retirement of the officers of the United States Army; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PENINA HUNT. 


Mr. ROSECRANS introduced a bill (H. R. 7253) for the relief of 
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Penina Hunt; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DELIA G. WEBBER AND OTHERS. 


Mr. ROSECRANS also introduced a bill (H. R.'7254) for the relief of 
Delia G. Webber, L. H. Naron, and others; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

TENTS FOR GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. BELFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7255) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to loan tents to the Grand Army of the Republic, Denver, 
Colorado; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. BELFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7256) to amend section 
$24 of the Revised Statutes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 
Mr. MILES introduced a bill (H. R. 7257) for the relief of the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Company; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Patents, and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY, MARIETTA, GEORGIA. 

Mr. CLEMENTS introduced a bill (H. R. 7258) making an appro- 
priation to build a road from the city of Marietta, Georgia, to the na- 
tional cemetery near that city; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES GAS AND FUEL COMPANY. 

Mr. CALKINS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7259) to incor- 
porate the United States Gas and Fuel Company, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


JONATHAN M’LAUGHLIN. 


Mr. DE MOTTE introduced a bill (H. R. 7260) granting a pension to 
Jonathan McLaughlin; which was read a firstand second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AUSTIN B. LYNCH. 
Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7261) granting a pension to Aus- 
tin B. Lynch; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM G. RAYMOND. 


Mr. RYAN also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7262) for the re- 
lief of William G. Raymond; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


MILITARY TELEGRAPH LINES. 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the following resolution of inquiry; which 
was read and referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post 
Roads: 

Resolved, That the Secrefary of War be hereby 
of Representatives what telegraph lines have been 
the Army of the United States, what bay reap if any, has been made of the 
same, and upon what terms, with maps showing all such lines and the lines now 


in use by the Army. 
ESTHER GEARHEART. 


Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (H. R. 7263) permitting Mrs. Esther 
Gearheart to present for adjudication her claim against the United 
States Government in the Court of Claims; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. ; 

BONDED PERIOD FOR DISTILLED SPIRITS. 

Mr. WHITE. I also submit the resolution of inquiry which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas it is reported that a thoroughly organized lobby rushed the bonded 
extension bill for distilled spirits through the House of Representatives on April 
3, 1882, Biana S suspension of the rules, without debate and without a yea-and- 
nay vote; an 

Wheres the Secretary of the Treasury subsequently condemned said bill in 
a letter as follows: 

And whereas said bill (F. R. 5656) has been amended by the Senate and now 
lies upon the Speaker's table, as follows: 


Mr. WHITE. Just at that point I want the Reading Clerk to get 
the bill from the Speaker’s table and read it. 

The SPEAKER, It would not be in order to read the bill under 
this call. 

The Clerk-continued the reading of the resolution, as follows: 


Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereb: uested to 
report to this House in writing his views asto what effect the 7 is, oot said bill 
as amended by the Senate will have upon the collection oF internal revenue 
from distilled spirits, 


Mr. WHITE. The Senate amendment is on the table. 
it be inserted in the resolution. 


I ask that 


ment as it appears in the RECORD; but that I may make no mistake I 
ask that the bill on the Speaker’s table be read. 

The SPEAKER. This is not up for consideration. It is simply for 
reference and the question is whether it is a resolution of inquiry at all 
or not. It merely asks for an expression of opinion. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I object to taking the bill for 
any purpose from the Speaker’s table just now. 

The SPEAKER. Itis impossible to do it under this call. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] had better withdraw his resolu- 
tion and put it in the shape of calling upon the Department for a report 
as to the effect of such legislation. The resolution in its present form 
is merely as to 2 matter of opinion. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the Speaker if he will read the close of the 
resolution read will see his objection is not good. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution has been read. It may be referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means if the gentleman desires. There 
is where it belongs. 

Mr. WHITE. I rise to ask a question for information. Do I under- 
stand that because the Clerk omitted to read the Secretary’s letter and’ 
the amendment they will not therefore be printed? If so, I shall insist 
on my right to have my resolution of inquiry read. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means; it belongsthere. The reading will not cause the 
printing on this call. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

; + TRA HALL, 

Mr. CANNON (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7264) for the re- 
lief of Ira Hall; which was read a first and second time, referred to the- 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

HANNAN E. ROUGHTON. 

Mr. CANNON also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7265) for the- 
relief of Hannah E. Roughton; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXIV. 


Mr. OSCAR TURNER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That Rule XXIV be amended by adding thereto the following : 

“When a public bill or resolution or proposition shall have been referred to a 
standing or select committee of the House forthirty days and no report has been 
made thereon, it shall be in order for the member who introduced said bill, 
resolution, or proposition, on any Monday immediately after the expiration of 
the morning hour, to offer a resolution or move to place said bill, resolution, or 
pr green on the proper Calendar, which resolution shall then be considered 
and disposed of either by final action on the bill, resolution, or p tion, or 
by placing the same upon the proper. Calendar, as the majority of the House may 
determine, and the committee discharged from further consideration of the 
same.” 


ALEXANDER RITTER. 

Mr. CALDWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7266) for the relief of 
Alexander Ritter; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7267) to reform the civil serv- 
ice; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service, and ordered to be printed. 

CONVENING OF FORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 

Mr. GIBSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7268) to convene the Forty- 
eighth Congress on the first Monday in March, 1883; which was read. 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES Il. DUDLEY. 

Mr. LADD introduced a bill (H. R. 7269) granting a pension to Charles 
H. Dudley; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FEDERAL ELECTIONS. 

Mr. MORSE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7270) concerning 
Federal elections; which was read a first and second time, referred to- 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

S. HAMMOND AND E. RECTOR. 

Mr. WILLITS (by request) introduced a joint resolution (H. R. 314) 
for the relief of Samuel Hammond and Elias Rector; which was read 
a first and second time, referred tothe Committee on the Public Lands, 
and ordered to be printed. 

E. WARE. 

Mr. WEBBER introduced a bill (H. R. 7271) for the relief of E. 
Ware; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. SPAULDING introduced a bill (H. R. 7272) to donate four con- 
demned cast-iron cannon to the Phil McKernan Post, No. 53, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Mason, Michigan; which was read a first 


It is impossible for me to get atitun- | and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 


less the Clerk reads it. I have got what I think is the Senate amend- | ordered to be printed. 
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JOHN BANNISTER. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, introduced a bill (H. R. 7273) for the 
relief of John Bannister; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SEATS IN THE HALL FOR MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MONEY submitted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he is hereby, 
instructed, in preparing the Hall for the use of the next Sare Pane to remove all 
the desks now re by members, and to substitute benches or fixed chairs for the 
seats now used, 


The SPEAKER. This is not strictly in order under this call; it is 
not a resolution calling for executive information. 

Mr. MONEY. I do not ask to have it adopted at this time, but that 
it be referred to the Committee on the Rules, which are now investi- 
gatingthat subject. 

‘The resolution was accordingly referred to the Committee on the Rules. 

W. H. H. GILLESPIE. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7274) grant- 
ing a pension to W. H. H. Gillespie, late of the First Missouri Cavalry, 
Company I, now a resident of Harrison County, Missouri; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES BULER. 


Mr. FORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7275) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Buler; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY N. DEAVER. 

Mr. VALENTINE introduced a bill (H. R. 7276) for the relief of 
Henry N. Deaver; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SWAMP AND OVERFLOWED LANDS., 

Mr. VALENTINE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7277) to extend the 
provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to enable the State of Arkansas 
und other States to reclaim swamp lands within their limits,” and also 
of an act entitled “An act for the relief of purchasers and locators of 
swamp and overflowed lands’? to Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada, 
and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


WASHINGTON’S ITEADQUARTERS AT MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. HILL introduced a joint resolution (H. R. 315) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to aid in defraying the expenses of the centennial cele- 
bration to be held at Washi n's Headquarters, Morristown, New 
Jersey, in the year 1884; which.was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CYNTHIA SITAW. 

Mr. PRESCOTT introduced a bill (H. R. 7278) granting a pension to 
Cynthia Shaw; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BEDANT BEARD. 

Mr. PRESCOTT also, introduced a bill (H. R. 7279) for the relief of 
Bedant Beard; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

ANN BROOKS. 

Mr. PRESCOTT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7280) 
sion to Ann Brooks; which was read a first and second 
the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES If. CONANT. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 7281) for 
the relief of James H. Conant; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

; SEPTIMA RANDOLPH MEIKLEHAM. 


Mr, ROBINSON, of New York, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7282) 
granting a pension to the sole surviving grandchild of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WRECKS AND SEIZURES OF NAVAL. VESSELS. 
Mr. COX, of New York, submitted the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the ad be instructed to communicate to this 
Fouse the number of disasters and wrecks to vessels belonging to the United 
States Government during the ten years; and further, list of the seizures by 
the revenue-marine ce of United States vessels of war and of contraband 
goods smuggled on board the same during the past ten years. 
The question was on the reference of the resolution. 
Mr. COX, of New York. I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
The SPEAKER. Should it not go to the Committee on Commerce? 
Mr. COX, of New York. Iask its reference to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs because a similar resolution was referred to that commit- 
tee, but applied to one year only. This is intended to supplement that 
xesolution. 


ting a pen- 
me, referred to 


The SPEAKER. 
Department. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No; but to the Treasury Department, 
There is a proposition to transfer the revenue-marine service to the Navy 
Department, and this resolution I ask be referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

A The resolution was accordingly referred to the Committee on Naval 


The revenue marine does not belong to the Navy 


GEORGE M. HAWKINS. 
Mr. BELMONT introduced a bill (H. R. 7283) granting a pension to 
George M. Hawkins; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM B. FOSTER. 


Mr. BELMONT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7284) for the relief of 
William B. Foster; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. BELMONT also submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways and Means are hereby instructed to 
forthwith rt to this House whether or not any class or classes of industries in 
the United States, infant or aged, and if so what. class or classes, require aid and 
support from the Federal Government either in the form of customs duties levied 
on imported articles or in any other form of bounty, subsidy, charity, or dona- 
tion; and also to report to this House what class or classes of industries, if any, 
do not require such aid and support. 


EXPENSES OF CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. COX, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 7285) regulating 
and reducing the expense in eases of contested elections; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Elections, and 
ordered to be printed. 

NELLY ROBERTS. 

Mr. HUBBS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7286) ting a 
pension to Nelly Roberts; which was read a first and second time, re- - 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DANIEL BREED. 


Mr, NEAL introduced a bill (H. R. 7287) to confirm a deed executed 
by the trustees of the public schools to Daniel Breed; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the District ot 
Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


EDWARD F. VANCE, 


Mr. NEAL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7288) for relief of Edward 
F. Vance; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


EXTRADITION FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr, NEAL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7289) to confer upon the 
senior associate justice of the supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia, in the absence or inability of the chief-justice of said court, the 
powers and duties now conferred upon said chief-justice relative to the 
extradition of fugitives from justice; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

WILLIAM BOLWERK. 

Mr. SHULTZ (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7290) granting 
a pension to William Bolwerk; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

RE-ENLISTED VETERAN VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. MOREY introduced a bill (H. R. 7291) for the relief of certain 
re-enlisted veteran volunteers; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ABOLITION OF NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 7292) providing that news- 
papers may be sent through the mails free to actual subscribers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM Il. CRUMP. 

Mr, TOWNSEND, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H, KR. 7293) for the re- 
lief of William H. Crump; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Select Committee to Audit Expenses of the Late Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield’s Illness and Burial, and ordered to be printed. 

L. 0. GOOCH. 

Mr. ATKINS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7294) for the re- 
lief of L. O. Gooch; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER CHARLES D. SIGSBEE. 


Mr. GEORGE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7295) to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the board of admirals convened under 
the joint resolution approved February 5, 1879, in the case of Lieuten- 
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ant-Commander Charles D. Sigsbee, United States Navy; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

COMMANDER JAMES II. SANDS. 

Mr. GEORGE also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7296) to 
carry into effect the recommendation of the board of admirals convened 
under the joint resolution approved February 5, 1879, in the case of 
Commander James H. Sands, United States Navy; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

COMMANDER HENRY GLASS. 

Mr. GEORGE also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7297) to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the board of admirals convened under 
the joint resolution approved February 5, 1879, in the case of Com- 
mander Henry Glass, United States Navy; which was read a first and 
second ame; referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to 


be printed 
CHILDREN OF ROBERT H. RAMSEY. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER introduced a bill (H. R. 7298) granting a 

ion to Armand, William A., and James C. Ramsey; which was read a 

Est and second time, referred ‘to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

and ordered to be printed. 

JACOB HICKS. 

Mr. WISE, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 7299) granting 

a pension to Jacob Hicks; which was read a first and second time, re- 

ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
ISAAC PRATT. 

` Mr. WISE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7300) grant- 

ing a pension to Isaac Pratt; which was read a first and second time, 

peered to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DAVID N. HARRISON. 


Mr. PETTIBONE introduced a bill (H. R. 7301) for the relief of 
David N. Harrison; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PRECEDENCE OF GOVERNMENT SUITS. 


Mr. DIBRELL introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 316) directing 
that all suits now or hereafter pending in the Supreme Court in which 
the United States is a party shall have precedence over all other suits; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

JEREMIAH FRITTS. 

Mr. HOUK (by Mr. Moore) introduced a bill (H. R. 7302) for the 
relief of Jeremiah Fritts; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN J. LOW. 

Mr. WILSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7303) granting a pension to 
John J. Low; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN R. HURLBURT. 


Mr. HUMPHREY introduced a bill (H. R. 7304) granting a pension 
to John R. Hurlburt; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HIRAM S. TOWN. 
Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill (H. R. 7305) for the relief of 
S. Town; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
FREDERICK WALES. 


Mr. POUND introduced a bill (H. R. 7306) for the relief of Fred- 
erick Wales; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LA ARIBAC LAND GRANT. 

Mr. OURY introduced a bill (H. R. 7307) to confirm the title to La 
Aribac land grant in the Territory of Arizona; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

‘ ANTHONY JOSEPH AND PEDRO J. JARAMILLO. 

Mr. LUNA (by Mr. Lewis) introduced a bill (H. R. 7308) for the 
relief of Anthony Joseph and Pedro J. Jaramillo; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

WERNER LENTZ. 

Mr. MORRISON introduced a bill (H. R. 7309) granting a pension to 
Werner Lentz; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DISTRICT POLICE FORCE. 

Mr. BARR submitted the following resolution; which was referred 

to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 


Resolved, That the commissioners for the District of Columbia report to the 
Speaker of the House without delay the names and number of men now on the 


police pha the aeaio duties assigned to each man; and if said force has been 


reduced mone or dismissals, give the names of the persons 
sy A oc coca or suspended. Also the names of all persons, if any, who have been 
epyainted to serve In any ca who were not honorably discharged from the 


rane heaped Navy of the United tes, according to section 559 of the Revised 


IRA G. OMSBEE. 

Mr. SPAULDING introduced a bill (H. R. 7310) for the relief of Ira 
G. Omsbee; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr. DUNN introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 317) providing for 
an investigation of the subject of railroad transportation in all of its 
relations to the agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests of the 
United States; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DUNN. I ask that the resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. The resolu- 
tion is as follows: 


embed, That the Commissioner of Hallroads mp dey United States in Congress 
assembled, That the Commissioner of be, and he is hereby, directed to 
consider and investigate the subject of railroad Lente a presen in all of its rela- 
tions to the agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests of the United 


States 

That he inquire generally into the conditions affecting commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States, the character and ene of discriminations made 
by railroad corporations, and the rates charged bre hem, whether exorbitant or 
unequal rates are charged, and the poe Sept i of facilities for traffic throughout 


= coun’ 

ag LER and SPIRAN AKTIORT SOAN. be the actual cost of the con- 
Arria and equipment of the railroads in the United States (not including re- 
pairs or EOTS Sous of stocks issued by said railroad companies, 


the amount of thas been issued in excess of the actual cost of con- 
bots ys jon and Too and the rate and amount of dividends declared and 
upon su! 
That he report characterand extent of existing evils and in what 
manner they — o oe remedied by yg poe with such recommendationsas he 
may deem wise and rt the results of his investiga- 


; and that 
not ‘inter than, the Ist npk P iat 
mmissioner shall have power to send pes persons and papers, to 
Bime vara oaths and examine witnesses, and may s the prosecution of his in- 
quiries visit such portions of the country as he may deem advisable. 


He shall have owes to appoint and employ a clerk, stenographer, and mes- 
senger, who — G reasonable compensation as may be fixed ed by the 
Secretary of the I medion 


his actual and reasonable expenses while 
soeperd in the crate acne of the duties hereby imposed, to be audited and paid 


hacen pte Ss the Treasury out of any money in the Preasury not otherwise 
LAND-GRANT RAILROADS. 
Mr. POUND. I ask, by unanimous consent, that a letter of the Sec- 


retary of the Interior, adi to the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands, giving information railroads that were not 
completed within the period fixed by law, be printed as one of the doc- 
uments of the House. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. The call of States for the introduction of bills and 
joint resolutions is now concluded. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WHITE. I rise to aquestion of order. I introduced a resolu- 
tion directed to a head of a ent, a resolution of inquiry, and 
understand the Speaker to decide a part of the resolution could not be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did nothing of the kind. 

Mr. WHITE. The Reporter so understood the Speaker and so did 
I. I ask unanimous consent it shall appear in the RECORD to-morrow 
so that members may understand it when I call the matter up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated it was not in order at that time 
under that call to ask for printing in the RECORD. The resolution has 
been referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. The gentleman 
from Kentucky now asks unanimous consent to have his femokation, i in- 
cluding the matters referred toin the resolution, printed in the RECORD» 
to-morrow mo . Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. I object. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to know who objects. I believe under the 
rules the member who objects must rise in his place. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman need not have any difficulty about 


that. I objected. 
Mr. WHITE. I only desire to know who it was objected. 


COUNTERFEITING FOREIGN SECURITIES. 


Mr. BELMONT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill No. 1000 for t consideration. 
This bill is intended to supply an omission in the statutes to prevent 
and punish the counterfeiting within the United States of notes, bonds, 
or securities of foreign governments. 

I think my friend from Maine, the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, will corroborate my statement as to the importance of the im- 
mediate passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that it is not upon the 
Speaker’s table. 

Mr. BELMONT. Itisonthe HouseCalendar. Iask thatit be taken 
from the Calendar for present consideration. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


TheSPEAKER. The regular order being demanded is in the nature 
of an objection, and cuts off the opportunity to recognize the gentle- 
man from New York. The regular order is the call of committees for 
motions to suspend the rules. 

Mr. PAGE. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. At the close of the last call the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds had been called and made a motion. The 
next committee in order is the Committee on Pacific Railroads. The 
Chair will state to the House that this being the third Monday of the 
month, on this day motions to suspend the rules are in order, the Chair 
being required to give precedence to motions from committees. 


BUSINESS FROM COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC RAILROADS. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I am directed by the Committee on Pacific, 
Railroads to submit the resolution which I send to the desk, and move 
to suspend the rules and pass the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Wednesday, January 24, immediately after the morn: hour. 
be set a for the consideration of such bills as may be ted or indi 
by the Committee on Pacific this order not to interfere with general 


appropriation or revenue bills or existing special orders. 
_ Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I demand a second upon that mo- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. h 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, and Mr. COBB objected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH and Mr. THOMPSON of Kentucky were ap- 
pointed tellers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio a question. This resolution was not distinctly heard, and I hope 
it will be read again, after which I would like to ask a question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the resolution will be again 
reported. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust that, by unanimous consent, the gentleman 
from Ohio will be permitted to explain what bills are referred to. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I will do so; there are several of them. 
One is a bill bringing the roads which are not now included within the 
terms of what is known as the Thurman act under the provisions of 
that act; and also requiring the payment of money due to the Govern- 
ment for locating, selecting, and surveying lands for the Kansas Pacific 
and other roads. z 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is that all? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. No, sir. There is also a bill authorizing a 
consolidation of the Southern Pacific with other lines of roads between 
the tidal waters of the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico or the Mississippi 
River. There are between these two points some eight different con- 
necting and continuous lines which this bill authorizes to consolidate 
as one continuous line. It prohibits the consolidation of any parallel 
or competing lines. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does it confer any additional privileges upon any 
of these roads? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I will say to my friend that it does not 
confer any grant or subsidy in any way, shape, or form, nor does it tend 
to imply or confirm any. On the contrary, the bill expressly provides 
that it shallnot. Now, we only ask a day for the consideration of these 
bills in the House, and I hope this resolution will be to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me ask the gentleman from Ohio, does it re- 
vive the Texas Pacific land grant? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It does not; it expressly disclaims that. 

Mr. REAGAN. The bill I have before me would seem to imply 
otherwise. 

S A END, of Illinois. Is that an amendment to the origi- 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Itis a proviso. ) 

Mr. REAGAN. I have the bill me, and I dislike that state- 
ment to be made without answer. I can answer it from the bill itself. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Itis a condition of the bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. And if it is not full enough I am perfectly 
willing to make it stronger if desired. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will youallow an amendment to the bill to declare 
that grant forfeited? 

Mr. HAZELTON. It would not be germane. 

Pony PPAGAN, I desire to answer a suggestion of the gentleman 

m Ohio. 


Mr. WHITE. I demand the order, 

The SPEAKER. This debate is entirely out of order. The House 
will be in order. The regular order is the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio to suspend the rules and pass the resolution just read. On 
that a second has been demanded by the gentleman from Ohio. The 
tellers will take their places. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, I want to ask unanimous consent 
to make a single inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Isimply ask unanimous consent. 
I want to know whether there are not other bills besides those to which. 
the gentleman has referred to be brought up? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I do not know of any other bills to be 
brought up. 

Mr. HAZELTON. They have not been reported from the committee 


yet. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. And my object in asking is that I 
object to giving this committee carte blanche to bring in any bills they 
may choose under such an order. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
I desire to inquire if this resolution shall prevail whether by its terms- 
the committee will be entitled to one day only, or whether it will bea 
continuing order? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, but a ques- 
tion of fact to be determined by the resolution itself. 

Mr. BLAND. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry, whether 
this motion will take these bills out of the Committee of the Whole ? 

The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I hope it will not be adopted. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 100, noes 49. 

Mr. KNOTT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nayscan not be demanded on a mere 
seconding of a motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The count is not yet completed. 
All have not passed through. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum has voted. 3 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I make the point that the Speaker 
can not suspend the voting. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker does not suspend the voting. The- 
members themselves suspend. There is no one now voting. 

The tellers reported three more votes in the negative. 

TheSPEAKER. The ‘“‘ayes” are100and the “‘noes’’ are 52. The- 
“ayes” have it and the motion is seconded. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Have two-thirds voted in the- 
affirmative? 

The SPEAKER. Two-thirds have not voted in the afirmative; but 
it does not require more than a majority to second. This vote is notom 
the adoption of the resolution. The motion to suspend the rules is sec- 
a Debate is in order, if gentlemen desire, for fifteen minutes on. 

e. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It has been s that the resolution 
should specify the bills to be considered. is perfectly satisfactory 
to the committee. I am willing tọ limit the resolution by inserting the- 
titles of the two bills to which I have referred. My friend from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] has spoken of some other bills, and my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. THOMPSON] has that he did not desire to have 
other bills brought in except those designated. With the consent of the 
House I will amend the resolution so as to include these. 

Mr. REAGAN. I shall object to that. I desire to- say the resolu- 
tion is objectionable for the reason I shall proceed to state. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I reserve my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] 
asks unanimous consent to be allowed to modify the resolution so as to. 
specify the two bills which he has indicated. Is there-objection? 

Mr. REAGAN. I do object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the proposition was not distinctly heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again state it. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] asks unanimous consent to be allowed’ 
to modify his resolution so as to name two bills which may be in order- 
under the resolution, the titles of which he has indicated. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that will be allowed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONVERSE, I object. 

Mr. MILLS. I want toask unanimous consent that when these bills- 
are considered it shall be in order to offer any amendment that pre- 
scribes the rate of age gration for interstate commerce. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I object to that. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from Texas. 
[Mr. REAGAN] is ized in ition to the resolution. 
Mr. REAGAN. One of the bills I am not prepared to.discuss. I 


only know it has a feature in it to authorize the investment of a sink- 
ing fund in bonds of the corporation. TothatIam unalterably opposed, 
and for that reason I shall vote against it. 

The other bill is for a different p from what seems to be apparent- 
on its face. I will call attention to it so that the House- will not mis- 
understand it. The bill reads: 


1 ane = g E oaro of the Atlantic and 
so. and merge its corporate powers, franchises, and 
other company or companies, w. organized and 
of any State or Territory pases Beton the lawsof the United 
of fi a through line of railroad 
cisco, in ifornia, and other ports of the 


ization with any 
the laws 
for the pu: 


between the city and bay of San 
Pacific Ocean, or on the navigable 
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tidal waters adjoining thereto, and such ports and places as may be selected on 


ried Mississippi River or Gulf of Mexico, or the navigable tidal waters adjoining 
ereto. 


Now I call attention to what follows. After giving this general 
power to consolidate with all these companies without naming them, 
thé bill says: 

And it shall be lawful and competent for any one or more of such companies to 
unite, merge, and consolidate their respective railroads, telegraph lines, capital 
stock, rights, privileges, franchises, property, and debts with the said Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, &c. r 

Then, as explaining what that means, it will be foundin the closing 
part of the first paragraph of the report which recommends this bill 
that this is said: 

It confers upon the Southern Pacific with reference to consolidation the powers 
and priv conferred by the act before mentioned on the Texas and Pacific, 
extending line, however, to the Mississippi River. 

I understand that the report of the proper oflicer on the subject shows 
that the Texas and Pacific would have been entitled to about fifteen 
millions of acres of land—— 

Mr. PAYSON. Nineteen millions. 

Mr. REAGAN. And that the conditions have occurred which would 
enable the Government to forfeit the grant. But it must forfeit it by 
positive action, as I understand. 

Now, this consolidation simply means to transfer that fifteen millions 
or nineteen millions of acres from the Texas and Pacific road which has 
not been built in New Mexico, Arizona, or California to the Southern 
Pacific, which has been built through California and those two Terri- 
tories; while it is professed, and the bill and thereport go upon the idea 
that this is a consolidation for the purpose of putting the whole trans- 
portation there under one management that exists now by contracts be- 
tween thecompanies. Idonotthinkthat is the object of thebill. But 
it is said that the closing paragraph of the bill prohibits this. Let us 
see if it does. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Letmesay tothe gentleman from Texas—— 

Mr. REAGAN. ‘The gentleman will please allow me to finish. The 
«losing paragraph provides— 

That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to confirm orinany wise affect 
any grant of land to any railroad company. 

This is not the confirmation of a land grant, but it is the transfer of 
a grant by consolidation from one corporation to another; and while the 
ee here might seem at first blush to prevent that, when it is 
analyzed it will be seen that it does not prevent the transfer by con- 
solidation of this large grant of land. 

I mention these things so that it may be seen what, it seems to me, 
is the real object of this bill. How much time, Mr. Speaker, have I 


left? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes, 
Mr. REAGAN. I will reserve that for the present. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I want to say to my honorable friend from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] that his apprehension that this is intended to 
transfer, or will have the result of transferring the land grant from the 
Texas Pacific to the Southern Pacific or to any other road is absolutely 
Komnina And I say further to him that if it is possible to so use the 

english as to prevent such transfer, to absolutely and posi- 
tively negative such a proposition, we will accept that amendment now. 

This bill was prepared by the honorable gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Dunn] with direct reference to preventing any confirmation of 
any land grant, or of securing to either one of these companies any ad- 
vantages by reason of any grant heretofore made. That is the object 
and purpose of this bill, and if the words used are not ample to accom- 
plish that purpose, then we will use other words that are competent to 
accomplish what is desired in that behalf. That is one of the very 
things which it is desired to provide against, us also to prevent the con- 
solidation of parallel or competing lines. 

This bill is entirely within the exact direction of the desire of my 
honorable friend from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], inasmuch as these inter- 
state lines, in order that there may be a reasonable and fair carrying 
rate, must be under the control of some authority which has the right 
to limit them and control them. Ll insist that it will be made to appear 
on a full examination of this bill that it is in the public interest, and 
exactly in the interest which my friend from Texas has been trying dur- 
ing the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses to subserve. 

So far as the other bill is concerned—and I will say to the House that 
the eommittee do not propose to consider any except the two bills I have 
indicated; they are perfectly willing that the resolution shall so state— 
the other bill is to bring the Kansas Pacific and other roads within the 
terms of the Thurman act, and also to compel those roads to pay money 
now due to the Government for locating and surveying lands, there being 
a certain sum already due trom them. 

Now, if these things are not in the public interest, then we fail to 
-conceive what will serve the public interest. If when these bills are 
‘being considered my honorable friend from Texas, or any other gentle- 
man, shall offer an amendment which shall more fully protect the pub- 
lic interest, it will be accepted. If the clause to which he takes excep- 
tion does not accomplish what he desires to accomplish, then let him 
frame one that is more fitted for that purpose. My friend Judge DUNN 


believed that this was ample for that purpose, and I believe myself it 
isso. This is the clause: 

Nothing in this act shall be so construed as to confirm or inany wise affectany 
grant of land or any railroad company. 

In other words, we leave the statute just where it is. We are not 
intending to forfeit any grant by this bill; we want the House to con- 
sider this as a matter of public interest. 

The freight from the Pacific coast now goes around Cape Horn, six- 
teen or seventeen thousand miles, every ton of it in foreign vessels. The 
millions of tons of freight which will go to or come from the Pacific 
coast when these roads have been consolidated, there being then the 
Southern Pacifie road, the Northern Pacific road, and the Union and 
Central Pacific road, will be carried on these roads to the Atlantic States 
and to the markets of Europe in one-fourth the time now required, and 
at as little or at less cost. You have now on this southern route eight 


“separate small organizations. This bill is to accomplish just the prac- 


ticable thing which my friend from Texas desires. 

Mr. BERRY. Why can not the freight now be carried in that way 
without this proposed consolidation? These roads have formed a con- 
solidation all the way through. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. My friend knows that there are eight sep- 
arate independent organizations. 

I now yield to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. DUNN. I hope the House will indulge me until I can make a 
statement in explanation of this matter. The apparition of monopoly 
power which has startled the House this morning is only a delusion; 
it is not in this resolution, and gentlemen can possess their souls in 
perfect security. 

If I have any record for any one thing more distinct than another 
it is in favor of the national regulation of interstate commerce in the 
interest of the industries of this country, and against allowing the com- 
merce of the country to be by railroad corporations. 

I am satisfied that a day ought to be set for the consideration of these 
measures, I hope I will be allowed time to explain the reasons for 
each one of them. 

The first is a bill with respect to the Kansas Pacific and the Sioux 
City Branch of the Pacific railroads. The Kansas Pacific road is in- 
debted to the Government for the selection and survey of its grant of 
lands about $150,000, which it refuses to pay. It also refuses to take 
title to the land which it has earned, and by that refusal escapes State 
taxation in the State of Kansas alone to the amount of about $250,000 
a year. 

These two roads are indebted to the Government for subsidy bonds 
in the amount of fifteen or sixteen millions of dollars, and are not in- 
cluded within the operation of the Thurman act, and consequently are 
doing nothing toward liquidating that indebtedness. 

This bill requires suit to be brought to collect the money due for se- 
lecting and surveying the lands granted to it, and to compel them to 
take title to the lands. It directs the Secretary of the Interior to di- 
vest the title out of the Government and vest it in the railroad entitled 
to it, so that these lands will be taxable by the States. It also brings 
these roads under the operation of the Thurman act, compelling them 
to that extent to provide a sinking fund for the liquidation of their in- 
debtedness to the Government. ‘That is certainly an important meas- 
ure in the interest of the Government and of the people, and I shall be 
surprised if any gentlemen upon this floor refuse to give a day for its 
consideration. 

The other measure relates to the consolidation of certain connecting 
and continuous lines of railroad. 

Now, the consolidation which has startled the House is in this bill. 
It provides for the consolidation of connecting and continuous lines from 
the Pacific tothe Mississippi River and the Gulfof Mexico. The proviso 
to this bill is not to the full measure the language of the proviso which I 
prepared to be added to a different bill. There was a former bill, re- 
ported by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ROBINSON], to which I pre- 
pared carefully a proviso making it absolutely impossible for that con- 
solidation to revive any land grant which had become liable to forfeiture 
or which had not been earned by any road, or to which any road in- 
volved in that bill was not entitled by reason of compliance with the 
law making the grant. ‘That proviso declared expressly that nothing in 
the act should confirm, affirm, transfer, convey, or perfect any grant or 
pretended transfer of, any such forfeited or unearned grant from one 
road to another. The language of that proviso is as follows. I will 

as to re-enact, revive, 


read it: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so constru 
ps crn or relieve from forfeiture any grant of public lands made by the 
overnment of the United States to aid in the construction of any rail 
may not have been earned by such railroad company in compliance with the 
terms and provisions of the act making such grant; nor shall anything therein 
contained construed to affirm, co , or in any manner legalize any pre- 
tended or attempted conveyance, grant, or assi t of any such unearned 
land grant by any railroad oompany to any other such com y; nor in any 
case to give such effect to any general assignment from one railroad company to 
another as to authorize such assi enttocarry with it any right, title, orclaim 
Deret dad grevtded further, Shes all DOLIA tanta ties tear BATA bows granted 
e : P all public may have 
of the Meade affected by thie act and that shall not have been earned 


by a compliance with the terms and conditions of the act or acts ma) 


grants shall be, and the same are hereby, declared forfeited to the United 
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and restored to the public domain and opened to sale and settlement in accord- 
ance with law. 

I submitted it to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, HOUSE], a mem- 
ber of our committee, and he was perfectly satisfied withit. The pro- 
viso to the present bill is not in fall what that was, as will be seen. I 
was not present when this bill finally passed the committee and this 
order of the committee was adopted. I was sick on that day. I had 
previously given notice that I should insist upon this proviso to this bill 
also, as I shall when it is considered. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Which proviso does the committee 
recommend, yours or the one in the bill? 

Mr. DUNN. Ido not know what the action of the committee was 
on that day; I was not there. I reserved the right to offer that proviso 
in the House when the former bill should come up for consideration, 
and I also notified the committee that I would offer the proviso in the 
House as an amendment to this bill. I know thatit was carefully pre- 
pared and was so explicit and certain in its terms as to render the con- 
firmation or revival of any such grant, or the transfer of it, absolutely 
impossible. 

Now, I am in favor of the principle of the consolidation of connect- 
ing and continuous lines, in the interest of our business industries and 
of the commerce of the country. It reduces the cost of maintaining 
railroad organizations. In this case it would bring down eight organ- 
izations into one. As we enable eee aera to poo in the revert 
maintaining their organizations, and operating their roads, we, to that 
extent, joes Be them to reduce freight and rrates. This facili- 
tates and expedites the transportation of commodities and passengers 
across the country. It is in the direction of economy in operation and 
expedition of business. 

am in favor of such legal regulation of interstate commerce as will 
compel all railroad companies to take the lowest rates that will give 
them a moderate and reasonable profit on their capital actually invested, 
after payment of the ex of economical management. If we re- 
quire them to be economical we must enable them to be economical. 
Make it possible for them to take low rates and then we may justly 
require it. 

Another proviso which I offered to the former bill was that nothing 
in the act should authorize the consolidation of these systems of roads 
with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé system of roads, which should 
be a competing system. That proviso ought to be in this bill. 

I am in favor of the consideration of this bill with the fullest liberty 
of discussion and amendment. The bill needs amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is it the understanding that we 
are to have the right of discussion and amendment ? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNN. That is the understanding which the gears from 
Ohio gives the House and which we are willing shall be ingrafted on 
this resolution or made of record. I would under no circumstances 
give my consent to any legislation which would revive the Texas Pa- 
cific land t or confirm the pretended assignment of it from the 
Texas Pacific to the Southern Pacific Railroad of California, 

Mr. BLAND. How does the gentleman think this legislation would 
affect the right of the States to late rtation rates ? 

Mr. DUNN. Not at all; nor the right of the Government to regu- 
late them. 

Mr. BLAND. How would it affect the right of the States to tax the 


roads ? 
Mr. DUNN. The power of the States and the of the United 
States Government over commerce are matters defined by the Constitu- 


tion. We can not add to or take from either by any act which we may 
pass here. By this consolidation we make a continuous interstate line, 
and by that act we bring the entire system under the direct control of 
Congress for the regulation of commerce between the States. [Mr. 
BLAND rose.] Let me complete my statement. The power of the 
States to State commerce has been fully settled by the Supreme 
Court in a case that came up from Louisiana—the case of Hall vs. De 
Cuir, 95 U.S. S. C. Reports. In that case the power of a State and the 

wer of the Federal Government over commerce are clearly defined. 

e line where one power ceases and the other commences is distinctly 
stated. The State can not pass any law regulation affecting interstate 
commerce, nor can enact a law ing strictly local State 
commerce. The court say in that case that ‘‘ there can be no doubt but 
that exclusive power has conferred upon Congress in respect to the 
regulation of commerce among the sev States.” It has also often 
been held that a State might regulate the charges of public warehouses 
and of railroads situate entirely within the State. The same is true of 
turnpikes and ferries. 

By such statutes— 
The court say— 


the States regulate as a matter of domestic concern the instruments of com- 
merce situated wholly within their jurisdictions, and over which they have ex- 
elusive governmental control, except when employed in foreign or interstate 
commerce. As they can only be used in the State, their lation may be as- 
sumed by the State, until Congress acts in reference to their foreign or inter- 
state relations, When does act, the State laws are only to 
fhe extent that they affect commerce outside the State as it comes within the 
e. 
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Mr. REED. Isitdistinctly understood that if the present bill makes 
any change in the condition of the land-grant question an amendment 
may be presented which will make that matter perfectly clear? 

Mr. DUNN. I have no doubt that every member of the committee 
intends to agree to that. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Not only intends to consent to it, but is 
anxious to have it done. 

Mr. HAZELTON. And it was so agreed in committee. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. ‘That is not only satisfactory to the com- 
mittee, but the committee desires that it be done. 

Mr. HAZELTON. The committeedoes not intend to injure anybody. 

Mr, id ccm i a I yield to my friend from Kansas [ Mr. AN- 
DERSON ]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say there are in each of 
these two bills provisions which, in my judgment, are wrong; and when 
this proposition was made I had intended to oppose it. But in view of 
the statements which have been made, and, furthermore, in view of my 
solemn belief that this House will strike out of both bills anything that 
is wrong, I trust a day will be fixed for the consideration of the bills, 
with the full right of amendment and discussion. 

_Mr. REAGAN. I yield for two minutes to the gentleman from In- 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the bill providing for 
the consolidation of these eight railroad corporations. It will have the 
effect ultimately to withdraw them from State jurisdiction, creating one 
great railroad line under the control of one great corporation, and that 
corporation organized by Congress and placed within Federal jurisdic- 
tion. I think it is much safer that these eight corporations should con- 
tinue to exist, some of them at any rate, subject to State legislation, and 
all of them to be ultimately subject to such legislation, rather than one 
great corporation should be organized out of the consolidation of these 
eight corporations with a corresponding increase of power. In view of 
the decisions of the Department of Justice, I also fear the effect of this 
bill will be to confirm and revive the Texas Pacific grant of 15,000,000 
acres, notwithstanding the last proviso. 

But the other bill, in my judgment, is one of very great moment. It 
proposes to amend what is known as the Thurman act. I think itisof 
the highest public moment that that measure should be brought before 
Congress at an early day for consideration. And I fear if this resolu- 
tion is not passed no opportunity will occur for reaching its consider- 
ation, as proposed by the gentleman from Ohio. That Thurman act 
ought to be amended; it is a measure that ought to receive the earliest 
consideration. The whole country is informed of the importance of the 
measure. I am satisfied with the assurance given by my friend from 
Ohio that this bill as well as the other shall be open to amendment 
and fair debate; that every amendment shall be in order calculated to 
promote the public safety. 

As to the bill for the amendment of the Thurman act, I my 
friend from Ohio has not in the first instance provided by this bill that 
the payments by the Pacific railroads into the sinking fund should 
amount to something. Epea y now amount to nothing. The 
25 per cent. of the net profits is wholly insufficient. I think when the 
measure comes before the House at least 50 per cent. of the net earn- 
ings of all these Union Pacific corporations will be reserved for the ulti- 
mate liquidation of the great debts they will owe the United States 
Unless we intend that the United States shall be ultimately defrauded 
out of a vast sum of money we must greatly enlarge the annual pay- 
ments into this sinking fund. 

I submit to my friend from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] whether, with the 
assurance given thatthese measuresshall be open to every preper amend- 
ment to secure the public interest and to full debate, in view of the im- 
portance of the sinking-fund measure, notwithstanding the objections 
to the other bill, it would not be the part of wisdom to allow the bills 
to come before the House for consideration, as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Ohio ? 

Mr. REAGAN. 


utes. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Mr. Speaker, 1 understand theonly question - 

ing is the consolidation of the Southern Pacific and the Texas c 

i and embracing perhaps some other railroad, constructed or to 
be constructed in that section of the country. The question of mak- 
ing the Kansas Pacific or the Sioux City Companies provide a 
sin fund with which to pay its intereston its bonds is not pending. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Both arein the bill. 

Mr. CONVERSE. On the question of consolidation alone I desire to 
suggest one or two thoughts. In my judgment it is the most mis- 
chievous piece of legislation that has been brought into this House dur- 
ing the life of this Co There are six railroads built and in the 
process of building terminating on the Pacific coast, and extending east- 
ward to the chain of lakes or the Gulf, or the Mississippi or Missouri 
Rivers, and which, with their connections east of the rivers, become 
transcontinental. 

The Northern Pacific, partly finished, extends from Puget Sound to 
Lake Superior. The Central Pacific and the Union Pacific are com- 
plete and united, and extend from San Francisco, in California, to 
Omaha, on the Missouri River. The Atlantic and Pacific, extending 


I yield now to the gentleman from Ohio three min- 
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from San Francisco to Saint Louis, is in the process of building. The 
Southern Pacific, extending from Francisco to the Gulf, has been 
completed from the Pacific coast about half way. The Texas Pacific, 
extending from the Mississippi River through Southern New Mex- 
ico to San Francisco, has been completed through Texas and about 
half its entire length, so that it and the Southern Pacific now form a 
continuous line from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. The Atch- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad extends from Kansas City to Guay- 
mas, on the Gulf of California, and is now completed into old Mexico, 
and is rapidly reaching its termination. 

The Northern Pacific, the Central and Union Pacific, the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and the Texas Pacific are land-grant railroads, and have been 
orare to be built largely out of subsidies given to them by the United 
States. One of the purposes which the Government must have had in 
view in ing the immense ts which were made to these roads 
was to build and have maintained forever these several parallel lines 
as competing lines for travel and freight to and from the Pacific Ocean. 
Tho only two roads now in ing operation which terminate at San 
Francisco, namely, the Central and Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific, are owned and operated under one management and in one in- 
terest, and the proposition now is to consolidate the Texas Pacific with 
them, thus preventing the completion both of the Southern Pacific and 
the Texas Pacific and preventing competition. 

I understand this grand scheme of consolidation to embrace finally 
all of the transcontinental railroads south of the Central and Union Pa- 
cific, with that line thus controlling in one interest, under one manage- 
ment, not only the trade of the United States, but the commerce of the 
world to and from the Paeific Ocean. Such a project is contrary to 
public policy. All consolidation of parallel or competing lines of rail- 
road is contrary to public policy, and in this case not only defeats the 
purposes of the Government in making princely ts for their con- 
struction, but turns the very munificence of the Government against 
the people, thereby to oppress and rob them. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company and the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road Company have already entered into an agreement, I am told, not to 
extend their lines beyond their present meeting on or near the Rio Grande 
in New Mexico for the purpose of preventing competition, and the Texas 
Pacific, in furtherance of the object, has attempted to convey by deed or 
contract her oy near land t from the United States of 19,000,000 

` of acres to the Southern Pacific Railroad Company. If this be true, 
not only ought consolidation to be prohibited, but the charters and fran- 
chises of these public servants ought to be forfeited and taken away 
from them. The nextstep in the grand scheme, if not embraced in this 
bill, will bea consolidation of the Atlantic and Pacific with the Topeka 
and Santa Fé road. They already have a non-competitive contract 
between them. The munificence of the Government is thus turned to 
private account, and the country and the people deprived of that com- 
petition in the carrying business to the Pacific which they have so 
dearly purchased. 

I know gentlemen say they are willing that an amendment shall be 
made to the bill providing that the grants of land shall not be affected 
by the consolidation. But there are many intricate questions of law 
which may arise under that state of the case. There may be third 
parties’ interest whose rights would he protected by the courts. The 
lands may be already mortgaged for funds expended in building the 
road, with the consent of Congress. Whatever questions of that kind 
might arise, they hare never been submitted to or reported upon by 
any committee of this House. Neither have the specific facts connected 
with the various companies to be affected by this bill been reported to 
this House. We are asked to legislate in the dark on this important 
and dangerous subject—the most important and the most dangerous to 
the people of any presented te this Congress. 

The Siete R. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I will ask leave to print a few thoughts in addi- 
tion which the short time prevents mentioning. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in this bill there is no description of 
the roads to be consolidated with the Southern Pacific, although in the 
debato it is said there is to bea consolidation of some eightroads. The 
only one mentioned in the report of the committee with which there is 
to be consolidation is the Texas Pacific road. 

Now, the bill provides that the property and franchise of the Texas 
Pacific are to be transferred to this road. Thatis to be transferred to 
this road, but it does not name the road. The bill, some how or other, 
it strikes me, is curiously worded in reference to this greatsubject, bury- 
ing, as it does, in secrecy almost everything intended to be done by it. 
I would rather it would come before us frankly avowing what its pur- 

are. 

The SPEAKER. Theyentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Is further debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. Itis not. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I only want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the com- 
mittee merely ask, in reference to this matter, for a dayincourt. They 
simply want to be heard in the consideration of this measure. That is 
the only question pending before the House. When the question comes 
up it can then be discussed on its merits. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] 
asks to modify the resolution. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 
resolution. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Very well, then. 


I object toany modification of the 


Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the proposition to modify will be reported 
to the House. 
The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the Chair holds that aftera 


second has been ordered it can not be modified except by unanimous 
consent. ‘The question is on suspending the rules and adopting the 
resolution. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 50. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Two-thirds have not voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I ask for tellers. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. BUTTERWORTH, and Mr. THOMPSON 
of Kentucky, as tellers. 

The House again divided; and thetellers reported—ayes 101, noes 53. 

So (two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative) the rules were not 
suspended. 

EDUCATION, 

Mr. SHERWIN, from the Committee on Education and Labor, moved 
to suspend the rules and adopt the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday the 20th day of Jan 1883, immediately after the 
morning hour, be assigned to the consideration of House bill a bill in the 
pi aAA of common schools, to be continued from day to day until compl 
subject only to revenue and appropriation bills and prior orders. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no ohjection—— 

Mr. BRAGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. SHERWIN as tellers. 

divided; and there were—ayes 117, noes 11. 


ay of explanation of the bill which the committee propose. Before 
d8ingso I will premise thestatement by saying that this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
is essentially different from bills of a similar character which have been 
before the House on previous occasions. During the Forty-second Con- 
gress a bill was reported by the gentleman from Massachusetts, now 
Senator Hoan, which passed the House; and during the Forty-sixth 
Congress a similar bill passed the Senate. Both of those bills provided 
that a certain portion of the proceeds arising from the sale of the public 
lands should be set apart perpetually as a fund for the support of com- 
mon schools in the United States. 

The present bill is different from both of the bills to which I have 
referred in this, that it creates no perpetual fund. It recognizes an 
emergency which has to be met at the present time, but does not pro- 
vide that the General Government shall set apart any permanent fund 
for the support of education. It provides that there shall be an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 annually, for a iod of five years, to be dis- 
tributed among the States upon the basis of illiteracy as shown by the 
census of 1880. This amount is to be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the school officials of the several States, the same officials 
that are directed by the statutes of those States to expend the money 
for local and State education. . 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentu Will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him for a question. desire to know whether it is to be 
absolutely under the control of the States or not? 

Mr. WIN. This fund is, as far as the expenditure is concern 
to be under the control of the commissioners of education of the seve 
States. The only conditions attached by the General Government are 
these: that this sum of money shall bedivided proportionately between 
the colored and the white schools. Furthermore, that no State shall 
receive any portion of this money unless it has a system of common- 
school education in force. Again, it provides that it shall not receive 
its proportionate share of this fund unless it shall have supported the 
schools within the State from the proceeds of its own educational fund 
for at least three months during the preceding year, and likewise un- 
less the length of the school period provided for by State taxation 
shall be as great as that which may be caused by the money received 
from the General Government under the provisions of this bill. It 
also provides that the State officials shall report annually to the Com- 
missioner of Education certain facts in the nature of statistics. ~Forin- 
stance, they would be required to report the amount of money expended 
for colored and white schools; the number of pupils in each; thenumber 
of teachers, both white and black; the number of months the schools 
have been kept open in the different States, and other information of 
that character soas to enable the General Government to determine from 
year to year, during the time that this fund is to be expended, that 
is, the period of five years covered by the bill, the exact conditions of 
the schools in the different States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. SHERWIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the amount of the proceeds of the public 
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lands which will be by this bill annually appropriated to school pur- 
poses? 
Mr. SHERWIN. Itdoesnot provide for the use of any portion of that 


fund for this The fund a; ted under this bill does not 
arise from the i of public lands, but is an absolute fy a areata 
from the Treasury of $10,000,000 annually for a period of five years. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I misunderstoodthe gentleman. Ithoughtit was 
a provision making an appropriation of a certain portion of the money 
derived from the sales of public lands. 

Mr. SHERWIN. No, sir; it only provides, as I have stated, for an 
appropriation directly from the Treasury for this 

Mr. SPRINGER. It appropriates, then, $10,000,000 every year for 
five years? 

Mr. SHERWIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Upon what basis? 

Mr. SHERWIN. Upon the basis of illiteracy, as disclosed by the 
reports of the census of 1880. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My State would get very little, then, under that 


appropriation. perenne 
Mr. PAGE. May Iaskthegentlemanaquestion? If this bill should 
be considered on the day specified, will he consent that an amendment 
may be offered providing that the money appropriated by it may be 
ded under the direction of the General Government? 
ir. SHERWIN. I have no authority from the committee upon that 


int. 
aie HAZELTON. Would the gentleman himself favor such an 
amendment? 

Mr. SHERWIN. I should oppose it myself. The committee were 
unanimous in their belief that this fund could be safely intrusted to the 
school officials of the States. The committee had before it the leading 
educational men from many of the States in the Union, superintendents 
of public institutions from the States, tatives of charitable and 
benevolent institutions of the Northern paaa n who had looked into 
the school systems and had examined the ics of education and the 
general condition of school affairs petty tated the Southern States, and 
it was their unanimous opinion that the State officials would expend the 
fund judiciously. And one of them, a gentleman of national reputation, 
Rev. Dr. Mayo, stated that he had examined the systems of education 
in the several States of the South and that he had become well acquainted 
with the officials, and was satisfied that that fund would be as thor- 
oughly, as economically and carefully administered if it was intrusted 
to the commissioners of education in the States as it was possible to have 
it done by any men. 

Mr. BISBEE. May I ask the gentleman a question? I desire to 
know if there is any provision in the bill (I have not had time to ex- 
amine it myself, having been recently admitted a member of the com- 
mittee) with reference to the forfeiture by any State of its proportion 
of ce fund, in case its proportion for the previous year has been mis- 
applied? : 

Piir, SHERWIN. In reference to that I can say to the gentleman 
that there is. These annual reports to which I have referred will in- 
form the Commissioner of Education and Congress whether the money 
has been expended entirely in accordance with the terms of the law; 
and if those reports are not made no further payment will be made to 
the State which fails to make its reports in accordance with the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois whether he contemplates having this very important 
bill considered in the Committee of the Whole, so that debate may not 
be cut off by calling the previous question? 

Mr. SHERWIN. I think it should be considered in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Unless some order to that effect 
is made the Chair will rule, in conformity io mig ee pager Sore the 
bill shall not be considered in Committee of the Whole although it 
expends the public money. 

. SHERWIN. I shall consent to such a modification of the reso- 
lation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It is very proper that that mod- 
ification should be made. 

Mr. SHERWIN. The committee invite the fullest discussion of the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent to have the resolution modified. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SHERWIN] asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the resolution a clause which 
would authorize the bill to be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the mod- 
ification will be made accordingly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itake the floor in tion to the bill, and yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FLOWER]. 

Mr. SHERWIN. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FLOWER. Such bills as this proposing to vote $10,000,000 a 
year for five years for school purposes should teach the House that it is 
collecting too much revenue. From letters on my desk received every 
morning, ten to twenty-five in number, from all over the country, ask- 
ing what the Houseis to do in regard to reducing taxation, it seems to 
me we should rather call upon the Ways and Means Committee to move 
to suspend the rules and get up some measure that will give relief to the 


whole country—every part ofit. Every business interest in this coun- 
try is paralyzed to-day by reason of our non-action on some of these 
bills for the reduction of internal or tariff taxes. And it seems to me 
our duty either to tell the country that we will not reduce taxes during 
this session, or to go to work and do it. 

Iam willing, for one, to work from 9 o’clock in the morning till 9 
o’clock at night to accomplish this end. I had supposed after the ar- 
ranging of the tariff was so splendidly cared for by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the Ways and Means Committee would have nothing todo. Let 
us take up this or any other bill; but for the present I am opposed to 
the pending proposition, because we may, by reduction of taxation, pro- 
duce a deficit in the Treasury, and this $10,000,000 would then be a 
good thing to have there. 

Mr. BISBEE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. FLOWER. inly. = 

Mr. BISBEE. I ask the gentleman if the education of the illiterate 
people of this country is not quite as important as the business inter- 
ests of the country? 

Mr. HAZELTON. And as the whisky interest? 

Mr. FLOWER. The education of the illiterate is no doubt very im- 
portant. We in the State of New York are attending to that very well 
ourselves. 

Mr. O’NEPLL. Iwant to make a suggestion to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FLOWER]. I have a very large correspondence of the 
same as that to which the gentleman has referred, and I pre- 
sume nearly all the members of this House have. And I invariably 
refer my correspondents who write to me on the subject to look to the 
records of the past Congress and see what the Democratic Senate has 
done to prevent the passage of the tax bill which the House passed. 

Mr. FLOWER. A Republican caucus added some tariff articles to 
rod iaa erene bill which they knew made it impossible for the 

ill to 3 

Mr. O'NEILL. And Democratic Senators intentionally talked the 
bill to death, determined the people should not be relieved to the ex- 
tent to which the Republican House had sought to give relief from taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Were it not for the great pressure upon Congress 
during this session for legislation I would not object to giving consider- 
ation to this bill. It is a subject that ought to be discussed. But the 
time allowed between now and the 4th of March for the transaction of 
business which is absolutely necessary to be transacted before adjourn- 
ing is so limited that it seems to me we ought to devote ourselves to 
those subjects which we must consider before the necessary adjourn- 
ment of this body. 

The Committee on Ways and Means will within a few days, I hope, 
report a bill upon the subject of reduction of tariff taxes. We shall 
also have a bill from the other body as an amendment to the one we 
have already passed with reference to internal taxes. If we Saat aa 
those two measures before the House and give them the conside: 
which their importance demands, and in addition thereto pass the nec- 
essary appropriation bills, the time of this body until the 4th of March 
will have been exhausted, and on that day our lifetime under the law 
will have ceased. 

I am opposed, therefore, to bringing this subject in at this time for 
consideration. It is a very important question which this bill presents. 
It proposes to appropriate $50,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United 
States, $10,000,000 a year for five years, to be devoted in the States to 
the support of common-school education, to be divided, as stated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SHERWIN], on the basis of illiteracy. 

We understand where the greater portion of this fund is to go, and I 
would be very glad to co-operate with the genttemen in those regions 
where education is needed and help is needed from the Government. 
But it seems to me we ought to consider first the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment, and whether we desire to make a great departure in a matter 
of this kind from State control of education to national control. The 
State of Illinois, which I have the honor in part to represent, has a mag- 
nificent common-school system. I believe it the best common-school 

that is enjoyed by any State of the Union. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Not the best. 

Mr. STEELE. What about Indiana? 

Mr. BROWNE. What is the amount of the school fund of Illinois? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not say at this moment. 

Mr. BROWNE. We have a fund of over $9,000,000 in Indiana. 
That State has the best school system in the world, beyond any kind 
of question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. [think Indiana comes next to Illinois. I was 
born in Indiana, and I like that State very much. 

Mr. BROWNE. Does Indiana know it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ihave no doubt Indiana knows it. I had the 


honor of being educated in the common schools and colleges of that State. 
We do not want any aid from the General Government in our common- 
school system. 

I think the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] will agree with 
me in the statement that these two States have taken care of the edu- 
cational interests of their own people in the past and can do so in the 
future, and do not ask any aid from the General Government in this 
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respect. I have not heard a single person in the State of Indiana or 
Tilinois ask that the General Government shall give one dollar of aid for 
this purpose. We have taken care of our children in this respect in the 
past and are able to take care of them in the future without asking any 
aid of the General Government. 

Mr. PEELLE. While it is true that Indiana and Illinois do not ask 
any aid of the General Government for this purpose, is it not equally 
true that Indiana, and I suppose Illinois, is willing to make some sac- 
rifice for the benefit of those that are not so well situated as they are? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido not know but what Ilinoisand Indiana would 
make some sacrifices in this connection. But should we now be asked 
to depart from the policy of the Government in this respect and appro- 
priate $10,000,000 a year for five years for educational purposes in these 
States? This is an important subject, and should receive very careful 
consideration. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] how much money from the General Government has been 
received by Illinois and Indiana from the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands ? > 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not one dollar so far as the State of Illinois i$ 
concerned. I do not know anything about Indiana. 

Mr. CALKINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. CALKINS. Is it not the fact that Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana, 
and all of the Western States have a ificent and munificent per- 
manent school fund derived from the sale of public lands? 

Mr. COBB. That is not true with to Indiana, Our school 
fund mainly comes from the twenty-third section of the old bank 


charter. 

Mr. CALKINS. I beg my çolleague’s pardon, our school fund does 
not come mainly from that source. 

Mr. COBB. Over five millions of money came from that source. 

Mr. CALKINS. Ibegmy colleague’s pardon. I donot dispute the 
amount that came from that source, but I say that the fund mainly came 
from the proceeds of the sales in our States of the sixteenth sections of 
the public lands. We have now a munificent permanent fund which 
we See from the General Government for the benefit of public 
schoo: 

Mr. COBB. That fund belongs to the public schools in the broad 
sense; not to the townships. 

Mr. CALKINS. It seems to me that the States which were deprived 
of the benefit of this grant of land for school purposes ought even at this 
late day to have some of the advantages which are derived by the other 
States from the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. It would be 
but right for us to consider that question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will now yield to the gentleman from Indiana 


[Mr. Copp]—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has no time to yield. 

Mr. SHERWIN. I will yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very much surprised at the character of the 
objections made to this proposition. I am surprised to hear the gen- 
tleman trom Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] say there is no reason for what 
he calls a departure from the previous action of the Government with 
reference to this question of education. 

Mr. RYAN. This is no departure. 

Mr. WILLIS. As my friend well says, this is no departure from that 

licy. From the very foundation of our Republic to this day it has 
Bees the well-established policy of the General Government to grant 
aid for educational p Millions of acres and millions of dollars 
have been appropriated for that purpose. All our Presidents, from 
Washington down to the present one, have placed upon public record 
their estimate of the value of popular education as the best, if not only, 
safeguard of free institutions. 

For over ten years the bill now under discussion, or one similar in 
its terms and objects, has been favorably reported to this body. Public 


meetings have been held in all parts of the Union; by address, and by 
petition the people have indorsed and urged this legislation. Over 
two-thirds of these United States have through their for- 


mally requested Federal aid for educational p And yet the 
spicier gentleman says there is no reason and no demand for this 
islation. 

t response have we made to these repeated appeals and solemn 
admonitions? What mse will we make to our constituents for our 
failure or refusal to legislate upon this mpreno important subject ? 

Only forty-four working days remain of this Congress, Whatever is 
done must be quickly done, and what explanation, what excuse, can 
we give for not doing it? Shall we say that we did not think the con- 
dition of the Treasury justified it? We all know that over a million 
dollars a day is pouring into our already full coffers. The last fiscal 
year has shown, the present and the next year will show, asurplus 
revenue of over one hundred million dollars. Only two days ago we 
voted out of the Treasury eighty-five millions to pay the wounded and 
disabled citizen soldiers of our country. High as is our obligation to 
them, it is not higher than what we owe to that other and more numer- 


ous class of our disabled citizens whose lives are cursed by the blighting 
effects of vice and ignorance. The gentleman from Ilinois says that we 
have not time to consider this bill. 

My friend has had time during this session to stand here day after 
day and vote millions of dollars for the fortifications of our country. 
He has, without objection, given his time and consented for this House 
to give its time to the consideration of bills for the support of the Army 
and Navy, and that too in atime of profound peace. I do not complain 
of that; I do not undertake to say that he was wrong in that. By no 
means, But here is an enemy who threatens the very citadel of our lib- 
erties; an enemy whose strength is increasing with every year and whose 
power, if not promptly broken, will be irresistible. Yet he is unwill- 
ing to give even a day for the consideration of a bill which provides a 
defense against this enemy; he will not appropriate a dollar from our 
Sony Treasury for the protection of our Republic from this great 

ger. 

Can he maintain such a position? Are we not called upon by every 
dictate of self-interest and of self-preservation, by every duty, individ- 
ual and national, to endeavor at once to overthrow this igno- 
rance in our midst, to strike down this deadly foe of our institutions 
while we have the power to do so? 

Does my honorable friend know that the last census presents to us 
the spoaithig fact that one-eighth of all the people of these United 
States over 10 years of age are illiterate, unable to read the very char- 
ter of their liberties? Does he recall the fact that in sixteen States of 
our Union over one-third of the voting population are illiterate, unable 
to read the ballots which are to decide their and our destiny? And 
these are the men who are to make our laws, who are to elect our Presi- 
dents and legislators, who are to shape the policy and decide the des- 
tiny of our Republic? Yet he, as a member of the American Kongre 
is un even to consider a bill that seeks to change this condition 
of things, to remove this mass of ignorance which is at once a humili- 
ating disgrace and a standing menace to our liberties, 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but does not the gentleman know—as- 
suredly he does—that the flood-tides of immigration are open wider than 
ever before was known in the history of our country. Does he not know 
that a large per cent. of these immigrants come with ignorant views or 
false views of our system of government? Do we not owe it to them 
and to ourselves to promptly place within their reach the means of 
knowledge, of intelligent citizenship, and of happiness? 

And should he not also bear in mind the relation which our colored 
population bear to this question? Only a few years we struck the 
chains of slavery from 4,000,000 bondsmen. To-day they stand at the 
bar of this House by petition appealing to us tostrike from their minds 
the equally degrading slavery of ignorance. ii say to us, ‘‘ You have 

iven us the rights, you have imposed upon us the duties and responsi- 

ilities of citizenship. Give us now the means of knowing and main- 
taining those rights and meeting those responsibilities. The inexorable 
logic of thesituation—justice to them, justice to ourselves demands that 
this appeal should be promptly heard and heeded. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SHERWIN. I believe I have two minutes left, and I yield that 
time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. PEELLE. Before the gentleman commences, I ask unanimous 
consent of the House that he have five minutes’ time. 

Mr. LYNCH. I may not need it. 

Mr. WHITE. I want consent to agree with my colleague [Mr. WIL- 
LIS] on education if I can not with him on the whisky bill. 

ee SPARKS. How much time is thereleft fordiscussing this prop- 
osition ? 

The SPEAKER. There is two minutes’ time remaining. 

Mr. SPARKS. On which side? 

The SPEAKER. On the affirmative side of the 

Mr. PEELLE. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mississippi have five minutes. 

Mr. SPARKS. You can not get it. 

Mr. LYNCH. I do not want it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that by unanimous consent the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] will each be allowed five minutes. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPARKS] objects. 

Mr. SPARKS. I object emphatically, unless we can be heard on this 
side. The gentleman from New York wishes te say something, and I 
do not want him to be cut off. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it very unjust to make the re- 
mark about that side not being heard. It has just exhausted its full 
time. There was no occasion for the remark, 

Mr. SPARKS. I pardon of the Chair; but I understood my col- 


tbo gentleman froma 


league [Mr. SPRINGER] to say that he had not occupied his fifteen min- 
tes. 


u 

The SPEAKER. TheChairunderstood that the time had bean divided 
with exact equality. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it was a very short fifteen minutes. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman yielded a portion of his time, 
besides occupying a part. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that five minutes be 
allowed to the gentleman from Mississippi and five to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is not asking for addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then why is he standing up? 

Mr. LYNCH. Iam standing up to occupy the two minutes to which 
Tam entitled.” 

Mr. Speaker, I only wish to say as a member of the committee that 
I was not appointed upon it in time to serve when this bill was pre- 
pared by the committee. I approve the bill as a whole; but there are 
a few amendments which I would like to have made and to which I 
hope to be able to get the consent of the committee before the bill is 
brought up. These amendments, however, do not apply to the general 
principle of the bill, but only to matters of detail. 

This in my judgment is a very important measure, but one not con- 
nected with politics; one for which I think every member of the House, 
without regard to political lines or to the section of the country from 
which he comes, can vote willingly and readily, for it is a measure of 
justicealone. Gentlemen all remember that while the Southern States, 
which will get the greater portion of this money, were devastated dur- 
ing the war and their wealth wiped out, this was not true of the North; 
and I think that wealthy States like Indiana, Illinois, and other North- 
ern States, that have more money than they know what to do with, 
ean afford to expend a little of it in the South for so noble a purpose as 
that contemplated in this bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. SHERWIN to suspend 
the rules and adopt the resolution submitted by him, there were—ayes 
129, noes 20. 

Bo (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the resolution was adopted. 


ERNEST F. UNLAND. 


The Speaker proceeded with the call of committees until the Com- 
mittee on Claims was reached. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am authorized by the Committee on Claims to 
move a suspension of the rules for the passage of the bill which I send 
to the desk. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, has the Committeeon Pensions 
been called? I did not hear it called. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Pensions has been 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. Then I will ask unanimous consent to go 


Mr. TAYLOR, That can be done after action upon this bill, which 
will take but a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR], by in- 
struction of the Committee on Claims, moves to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3243) for the relief of Ernest F. Unland. 

Be it enacted, &c,, That the Secretary of the, be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Ernest F. Unland, of Pekin, Ilinois, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $796.71, the same 
being the amount paid by said Unland, in error, on the 18th day of October, A. 
D. 1830, into the United States Treasury to effect a compromise of a judgment of 
forfeiture and costs held by the United States re pes the distillery and premises 
of the City impase y Depeancnnt of Pekin, said judgment and costs having al- 

executive pardon of August 24, A. D. 1880, granted to the 
ewners of said distillery. 


Mr. HORR. I call for a second upon this motion. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered, 

Mr. BRAGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. HORR, and the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. TAYLOR. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 135, noes 12. 

So the motion was seconded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TAYLOR] is enti- 
tied to the floor for fifteen minutes in support of the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I call for the reading of the report. y 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read in the gentleman’s time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill R. 3243) for the 
relief of. Ernest F. Unland, having had the same under consideration, report: 

That on the 24th day of July, 1875, the distille: mises of the City Distillery 
Company, Pekin, Illinois, owned by Daniel S, Rising r, George T. Risinger, and 
Herman È. Kick. er, were seized by the collector of the eighth Illinois district 
for a violation of the revenue laws (section 3281, Revised Statutes), and on the 
following 4th day of August were libeled in the United States courts, On the Mth 
vn eS August, 1875, the property was released to said pi eaa bond. 

© property, after being bonded on the 19th day of A aes eer 
to George T. „who on the same day conveyed it to the Copper ery 
Company, and the distillery was operated by that company until the 13th day 
of January, when it and all of the destructible machinery ger cre property 
r] 


on 
the Copper Distillery Com: reconveyed the real estate to George T, Risi 

who rebuilt and operated The: distillery till May, 1879. Fis ert 

In the mean time proceedi: Poe there oe gen gass pena two Risingers 

C eal eer growing out of facts for which said was made, and such 

filed for criminal violation of the laws connected with the revenue, to 

which said defendants pleaded guilty and were-find in considerable sums, for 


which and for costs judgments were rendered against them, and a decree was 
made gainst said property at the January term for 1879 of said court for $4,376.50, 
the amount of said fines and costs, 

Efforts were being made to collect the fines and costs by subjecting apron. 
erty to such payment, which efforts were resisted on the ground that the d 
was taken in place of the propery and released it from the lien before existing, 
thus raising a very serious question, as the Secretary of the Treasury thought. 
The ay Cae had become of little value, and at this pointsaid Unland, for said 
firm of ith & Hippen, who had no other interest in the matter than junior 

udgment creditors, if the claim of the United States, on the 18th day of Octo- 

r, 1880, under section 3469 of the Revised Statutes, compromised all said claims 
with the by paying him $796.71. However, before that time, to wit, 
ceiasag eld Judgment t mtd Daniel & Eit for Georgo T. Risinger and Her 
man E. Kickler, which tt waa cnknows to wala Uniens eat tote Beare 
of the atthe time said compromise was made and said money paid. 
The object of bill under consideration is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to refund to U; the money so paid. As the money was paid un- 
der a mutual mistake of fact, upon a claim which had ceased to exist, your com- 
mittee think the bill should pass, and doso recommend. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes I now have I can 
not of course explain all the facts in this case. This man Unland, who 
paid this money which this bill proposes to refund, was a junior cred- 
itor, having a judgment against the Risi and Kickler. A fairjudg- 
ment had been rendered in favor of the United States. The Secretary 
of the Treasury and Unland both sw that the prior judgment was 
in force, and upon this supposition Unland paid on a compromise some- 
thing over $700 for that prior judgment, when in fact it had been re- 
leased. The pardon of the President to the Risingers and Kickler in- 
cluded in its very terms the release of the judgment. 

Mr. BRAGG. Will the gentleman permit me toask him whether he 
maintains that the Presidentin the exercise of the pardoning power may 
release a judgment in a civil case? 

Mr. TAYLOR. This was a judgment incident to a matter of costs, 
and so far I answer “yes.” , 

Mr. BRAGG. Did I understand you to say that was within the 
pardoning power of the President? 

Mr. TAYLOR. In this instance it was a judgment for the costs ina 
criminal case, and when he pardoned him for that he had express power 
to do what he did do. 

Mr. BRAGG. The billspeaks of “judgment quashed by the pardon- 
ing power of the President.” Does the gentleman regard that asalegal 
term? 


Mr. TAYLOR. I did not draw the bill. 

The question recurred on themotion to the rules and pass the 
bill; and (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. 


. SURVIVORS OF MEXICAN AND INDIAN WARS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RicE] states 
he did not hear the Committee on Pensions called, and now asks to go 
back, so that he may submit a motion from that committee. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I would like to know, if the gentleman from 
Missouri is permitted to make his motion, whether it will give a right 
to other committees which have been passed over to submit reports. 

The SPEAKER. Consent is only asked in the case of the Committee 
on Pensions. 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. I am directed by the Committee on Pensions 
to submit the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules be 
to the survivors of the Ma non Dadian Ryan, Teie Tea ine nia 
on Pensions, be made a special order in the House, asin the Committee of the 
pag a ae Be eE 
aie or smede bilis or other prior special orders. 

Mr. BRAGG. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objection to considering itas ordered ? 

Mr. BRAGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. RICE, of Missouri, and Mr. BRAGG 
as tellers. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 124, noes 20. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was seconded. 

Wi REBASE Does the gentleman from Missouri desire to be 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. No, sir, not now. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. RANDALL. I shall ask for the yeas and nays on this question. 

Mr. WHITE. IfI understand this resolution it is to set a day when 
we can discuss the propriety of giving pensions to Mexican soldiers or 
soldiers who fought under the American flag in the war with Mexico 

irty yearsago. It does seem to me the number of petitions which 
have been presented to Congress during the last few years ought to in- 
duce every member to agree to it, or to this much at least, that is, to 
give them a day in court. 

I shall be glad, sir, on a proper occasion, when the bill comes up, to 
say something in adv of the justice of it. For the present I sim- 
ply desire to say I do not believe we can afford, as a party, or as repre- 
sentatives of the people, regardless of party, to deny so many surviving 
Mexican soldiers the justiee which they ask at our hands. 
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Mr. JOYCE. Will the gentleman yield to me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 

Mr. JOYCE. I wish to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether 
the bill repeals section 4716 of the Revised Statutes? which is as follows: 

Se. 4716. No money on account of poreon shall be paid to any person, or to 
the widow, children, or heirs of any deceased person, who in any manner vol- 
pony engaged in, or aided or abetted, the late rebellion against the authority 
of the United States. 

Mr. WHITE. Most unquestionably it does. 

Mr. JOYCE. ‘Then I can not vote for it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I ask the gentleman from Kentucky to 
permit me in one moment to reply to the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. WHITE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I will answer the gentleman from Ver- 
mont. ‘The bill does not repeal that section of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, except in so far as it applies to pensions under 
this bill. That is all. 

Mr. WHITE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say tothe gentleman from 
Vermont, who is asloyalasany man in this country, if we believe these 
Mexican solidiers did a work long before the civil war we can not 
afford to see them inasuffering condition and puta bar between themand 
justice onaccount of certain things they did duringthelate civilwar. I 
claim to be as good a Republican as he or any other man on this floor, 
but I donot go thatfar. The men who fought under the American flag 
in Mexico or in Indian wars are entitled to pensicns, especially when 
they areinasuffering and destitute condition, as hundredsof these brave 
old Mexicansokdiers now are. And when the gentleman reads astatute 
here which was passed at the close of the late war, in excitement, read- 
ing them out; when now, twenty years beyond the war, these men are 
in destitute circumstances, crying out for help to keep them from the 
poor-house, and when we have an empire they have given tothis country, 
it seems to me the coldest and most heartless denial of charity to refuse 
them what they ask, which is nothing more than that they shall have a 
day in court for the consideration of their proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing tothe motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Andon that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask the gentleman from Missouri to yield to me for 
a moment. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. I willyield tothe gentleman from Kentucky 
for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to trespass long upon 
the time of this House. The merits of this measure are too well known 
to require debate, even if our rules permitted it. I rose, however, to 
appeal to the gentleman who has charge of this bill to withdraw his 
resolution providing a day for its consideration, and give us here and 
now an opportunity to vote directly upon the bill itself. 

Too long already has justice been delayed to these old Mexican vet- 
erans. Over thirty-five years have gone by since they gave their vol- 
un service to our country. 

The youngest recruit of that war has long since passed the meridian 
of life. Of those whosurvived the direct conflict and the equally deadly 
climate the overwhelming majority are pressed down by the infirmities 
of age and disease, broken in health and r in purse. In my own 
city and district only a few months ago an old man died leaving a widow 
and a family of children. He had gone forth when the lone settlers 
upon our frontier wilderness were exposed to the horrors of savage war- 
fare. He had protected and avenged them. He had shouldered his 
musket and gallantly fought upon the plains of Mexico. He had given 
his aid to the Federal cause in the recent war. He died and now fills 
a pauper’s grave. The hero of three wars, old, helpless, and poverty- 
stricken, his family was compelled to appeal to his friends and comrades 
for the coffin in which he was buried. A number of old Mexican vet- 
erans contributed from their own scanty purses the means to bury him 
and support his helpless family. 

Only a few weeks ago, in the same city, I called uponthe widow of 
another soldier. Her husband when but a youth had enlisted for the 
Mexican war. Hewasas gallant asoldierand as truea manas everlived. 
He was the first to plant the flag of his country upon the heights of 
Churubusco. He was voteda sword by hisnativeState. He was amem- 
ber of the confederate congress—honored and esteemed in all the rela- 
tionsof life. Hedied without leaving adollartohisfamily. Hiswidow 
is new making a noble strugglefor the support of herself and her little 
family. Such instances could be multiplied by the thousands. 

Too long already, I repeat, has justice been delayed. The grave has 
long since closed upon thousands and tens of thousands of brave veterans 
to whose declining years a more grateful country would at least not 
have refused the poor pittance asked by this bill. 

Sir, I need not remind this House of the deeds of valor, of the national 
fame, which these men achieved for our country; the grand heroism and 
self-sacrifice, the generous devotion and patriotism of her citizens—these 
are the true wealth of every country. How grand and imperishable a 
contribution of this character our Mexican soldiers secured is a part, and 
the noblest part, of our national history. 

Nor should we forget the material wealth which these gallant heroes 
won for their Government. Four States and four Territories were 


wrested by their valor from the common enemy—California, Nevada, 
Colorado, and Texas; Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and Wyomi 
grand cmpire covering an area of over 937,875 square miles, a domain 
greater than all Enrope—these stand to-day an enduring monument of 
the grandeur of their achievements and of the ingratitude of the Govern- 
ment in failing so long to reward them as they deserve. 

Only two days ago, with but three dissenting votes, we gave a hundred 
millions of dollars to the soldiers of the late war. During the last ses- 
sion, under a suspension of the rules and without a word of debate or 
objection, we voted another hundred millions for the same purpose. 
Whence came the money forthese greatappropriations? Itcame largely 
from the gold-ribbed mountains and fertile plains which the Mexican 
soldiers conquered for us. The countless millions which have been 
supplied from the mines of California and Colorado, of Nevada and New 
Mexico and Arizona, have been our source of prosperity in peace and 
our reliance in war. If we had to-day all the wealth which has come 
from even one of these States we would have enough to erect a statue 
of gold and give a pension of a thousand dollars a year to every man 
who ever bore our flag upon the fields of Mexico. And yet we are here 
to-day hesitating about an eight-dollar pension, not to all, but to the few 
vee survived, numbering according to the best estimate less than 

It is ashame on the American Congress that this bill has not long 
ago become a law. I hope the gentleman, therefore, will change his 
motion and give us an opportunity to vote now and directly upon this 
subject. Let us honor ourselves by honoring these brave veterans. Let 
us place upon the statute-books of our country a provision that they 
shall at least have enough to keep the wolf from the door. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. In response to the gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky I will say that Iam not authorized to make the motion he sug- 
gests. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Ala’ Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. WHEELER addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BROWNE and Mr. HORR rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that any gentleman 
desires to occupy the time in opposition ? 

Mr. PAGE. I understand the gentleman from Indiana rises to op- . 
pose the motion. 

Mr. HAZELTON. The gentleman from Michigan also. 

The SPEAKER. Doesthe gentleman from Wisconsin desire to com- 
trol the time? 

Mr. BRAGG. If anybody desires to take the floor I will control the 
time for his benefit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin to control the time in opposition. 

Mr. BRAGG. Iyield tothe gentleman from Indiama [Mr. BROWNE 

Mr. ATKINS. Before that let me ask a question of the gentleman 
from Missouri. Why not put before the House now the bill to pension 
the Mexican soldiers instead of this resolution? I believe in the pres- 
ent temper of this House the bill will pass by a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. Iam not so instructed by the committee. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I would not interpose an objection to 
os a time for the consideration of this or any other important meas- 
ure if it could be considered under such circumstances as to give lib- 
eral opportunities for amendment. If I understand this bill it pro- 
poses to put on the pension-roll persons who were engaged in the Mex- 
ican and our several Indian wars simply because they performed military 
service. It does not propose to take into consideration the question 
of physical or pecuniary condition. It puts the millionaire, if you 
please, who happened to serve in any of these wars, who is in robust 
health, who does not need the bounty of the Government at all, on the 
rolls at a little sum of $8 a month. I believe I am correct in my un- 
derstanding of this bill. 

There is not an old worn-out Mexican soldier in the Union that I 
would not be willing to put on the pension-roll if he needed the bounty 
of the Government. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They all need it. 

Mr. BROWNE. Not all of them. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me ask the gentleman how many millionaires 
there are among the surviving Mexican veterans ? 

Mr. BROWNE. I donot know how many there may be; I do know 
that there are many Mexican war soldiers in the United States who are 
in infinitely better pecuniary condition than I am; who are merchants, 
land-owners—— 

Mr. HAZELTON. Members of Congress. 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes, sir; members of Congress, persons in good phys- 
ical and pecuniary condition, and who do not need the bounty or the 
charity of the Government. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. BROWNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. What is there to prevent amending the bill? This 
is simply a proposition to consider it. 

Mr. BROWNE. I hope the gentleman yeaah rt me to give the 
reasons why I am opposed to the consideration of this bill. If I under- 
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stand correctly there were about 106,000 volunteers, including regulars, 
sailors, and marines engaged in the Mexican war. That service ended 
in 1847, thirty-six years ago; only thirty-six years ago. 

In 1879, after the war of 1812 had been closed for sixty-four years, 
we put all who served in that war for a period of fourteen days or more, 
and the surviving widows of such, on the pension-roll. There was not 
a gentleman in the House who supposed that more than a few hundred 
persons would go on the pension-roll by reason of that legislation, and 
yet, sir, within a few years there were over 34,000 pensions allowed 
by reason of that service. 

Now at the end of thirty-six or thirty-seven years we propose to put 
on the pension-roll without regard, as I said, to pecuniary or physical 
condition all who servedin the Mexican and inthe Indianwars. There 
were 105,000 or 106,000in the Mexican war alone. The bill not only 
applies to those who served, but to the widows and the infant children of 
those who served in case they havedied. I undertake tosay it will put 
on the pension-roll more than 50,000 pensioners. 

Many MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I know the gentleman from Indiana 
does not wish to misstate the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BROWNE. Certainly not. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The bill provides for putting on the roll 
those who served and the widows who were married to the soldiers prior 
to the time of discharge, and excludes those who have remarried. It 
puts no child of a soldier on the pension-roll. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How many would be put on the roll? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, Not over a thousand widows. 

Mr. BROWNE. Iundertake to say, even with the limitations in the 
bill the gentleman speaks of, forty or fifty thousand persons would go 
on the pension-rolis under this actif it becomes a law. From seven to 
ten million dollars will be taken from the Treasury for this purpose in 
the first year, and a hundred millions before we have reached the end 
of this legislation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me one moment? I 
understand the estimates of the Department place the whole number at 
less than 10,000. 

Mr. BROWNE. I donot care what the estimates are. If the Depart- 
ment had been called on to estimate the number of surviving soldiers 
of the war of 1812 they would have perhaps fixed the limit at a theu- 


sand or less; and yet thirty and odd thousand have gone on the pension- | establish 


roll. 

Mr. BELFORD. Idesiretoask the gentleman from Indiana a question. 

Mr. BROWNE. Lhope the gentleman will wait a moment and I will 
then respond if I have time. 

Before I go further I want the House to understand distinctly I am 
willing to put the soldiers of the Mexican and Indian wars on a perfect 
equality with the soldiers of the war of 1812 or soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary War. In neither of these cases did we put the soldiers of those 
struggles upon the pension-rolls until more than fifty years had passed 
from the conclusion of the war. 

Let me say further: There is no soldier who served in these wars who 
needs assistance from the Government that I will not vote to pension. 
Those who have grown old and infirm and are unable to labor for a 
living I would put there. Those who are in such physical condition 
that they may not be able to perform labor I would put there. Those 
who are pecuniarily unfortunate and are unable to maintain themselves 
with their families I would put there. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Would you require them to swear themselves 
paupers before you did that? 

Mr. BROWNE. Ah, we did that practically as to the Revolutionary 
soldiers, for their service pension was made te depend on the amount of 
their property, and the man who invaded Mexico or fought the Indians 
is no better than the man that stood by the flag in- maintaining the 
independence of the colonies. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iremember no such provision as to the soldiers 
of the war of 1812. 

Mr. BROWNE. I would make no man say he was a pauper. 

Mr. McMILLIN. You would have them practically that. 

Mr. BROWNE. I hope the gentleman understands me. Nobody in 
this country looks upon poverty as a crime, And let me say the Mex- 
ican-war soldier has received in every instance his bounty land-warrant, 
and that has not been given to the Union soldier of the war of the re- 
bellien. Let me say more than that, that to-day the soldier of the 
Mexican war occupies exactly the same position under our pension laws 
that the soldier of the Union Army occupies. You provide here that 
the soldier in the Mexican or Indian war who served only thirty days 
shall get a pension for his services, and for that reason only. But the 
Union soldier who carried his knapsack and cartridge-box through four 
beet yon of war, the soldier who faced the dangers of the conflict, 
who lay in the fever swamps and by the black bayous, gets no pension 
unless he incurred some measure of disability in the service and in the 
strict line of duty. Are not two, three, or four years of arduous and 
dangerous service in the Union Army equal to thirty days’ service in 
Mexico or Florida? This bill says not. It gives a pension to thirty- 
day soldiers of the one class and denies it to three and four year sol- 
iers of another class. Why is this? 


Let me tell gentlemen one thing more; statesmanship requires that 
we should regard not only the present butalso the future. I assert that 
there is no government which may be frequently engaged in war that 
dare establish the precedent of putting its soldiers on the pension-rolls 
simply because of service. It would destroy any European government; 
it will destroy the Government of the United States ultimately if the 
precedent set by this bill becomes the rule; and I want to warn gentle- 
men of that fact. Nonation maintaining large armies and en in 
a war once in a generation dare establish such a policy. What is be- 
fore us? Letus look to our future. 

How would it be with regard to the latewar? We had in the Union 
Army 2,600,000 men. More than a million and a half of those men 
served for a period exceeding thirty days. At the end of thirty-seven 
years from the conclusion of that conflict more than one-half a million 
of those men will be surviving, and there will be of widows from two to 
three hundred thousand more. ‘Taking the result of our legislation for 
the survivors of the war of 1812, and this estimate is too low. 

Now, if we set the precedent to put the soldiers of the Mexican 
and Indian wars on the pension-roll simply because of service, then I 
stand up here for the men who went through the recent fiery ordeal of | 
the rebellion and say that you shonld give them equal recognition. By 
this legislation and by the precedent you propose to establish in this 
bill you will put of those soldiers of the late war and of their widows 
750,000 on the pension-roll. I want to warn gentlemen of that; they 
can not escape it. Are you to do this for the Union soldier? This 
question confronts us. We must meet it in the near future, for we are 
already twenty years from our civil war. 

Having said this much, I have not alluded to the fact that this bill 
proposes to put on the pension-rolls of this country persons who were 
engaged on the side of the rebellion against the Government. Since I 
have been in Congress I believe I have scarcely ever alluded to that 
conflict. I am not putting my opposition to this bill now on that 
ground, although I confess I am not willing to vote for this bill with that 
provision in it. On this Pee I may have something to say hereafter. 
I put my opposition to the bill now on the broader ground that we 
ought not to establish this precedent. We ought to continue to stand 
as near as may be by the rule that pensions are for those who have in- 
curred some kind of disability in the military service of the Govern- 
ment. I put my opposition to this bill upon that ground, because to 
ish a different principle is dangerous, is very us. I put 
my opposition on the further ground that it puts the soldier in these 
wars above the soldier of the Union Army, of the Army of 1812 and of 
the Revolution. 

I think when I have said this much I have discussed the question 
candidly. I exceedingly to be called upon to oppose any measure 
of gratuity or relief to any soldier of the nation, and I certainly would 
not interpose an objection to this bill except fromasenseofduty. But 
I believe there are times when the representatives of the people can at 
least afford to resist wrong, although it may be popular. To the bill in 
its present shape I enter my protest. 

Having said this much I want gentlemen to understand that I will 
cheerfully unite with them in the of this measure if they will 
limit the provisions of the bill so as to grant this relief to men who 
need it. I want you to understand that, and I want to emphasize that 
declaration in your presence here this afternoon. I will give relief, 
with the exception stated, to every man who needs it. Ought we to go 
further? It is certainly no humiliation for an old soldier to say he is 
infirm or poor. Our Revolutionary heroes said this and it brought no 
shame. 


Are you wanting to go further than I have por gentlemen? 
Are you hoping to manufacture political capital by going further than 
that? Does any party desire to do that? Let us do what is just, let 
us do what is right to these men, and establish a precedent upon whieh 
the future representatives of the people will not fear to act when they 
come to consider the demands of the million and a half or two million 
survivors of the late unfortunate conflict. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BROWNE] has expired. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rick] has 
four minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. I did not anticipate, Mr. Speaker, and I do 
not now propose, to enter into a discussion of the merits of this bill 
The time for that discussion will come when we can enter upon it 
properly. ‘The bill is not now before the House; only a proposition to 
fix a day for its consideration. 1 now yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hewrrr]. 

Mr. BELFORD. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for one minute. 

Mr. RICE, of Missouri. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Alabama, and then if I have time I will yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. BELFORD]. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr 
BROWNE] has asserted that pensions for the Revolutionary soldiers and 
the soldiers of the war of 1812 are confined to those in indigent circum- 
stances. 

Mr. BROWNE. Pardon mea moment. I stated that the original 

ion law for the Revolutionary soldier was because it was al- 
that the money in which he was paid, the old continental money, 
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had perished, had ceased to haveany value. In the second place, I as- 
sert that the pension law for the Revolutionary soldiers was grounded 
on the poverty basis. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Itis true that when the act of 1818 was 
first passed, thirty-five years after the close of the Revolutionary War, 


and not fifty years, as the gentleman from Indiana asserted, there was 
a property limitation. But in 1832 the Northern States, represented 
by such men in the Senate as Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, made 
war upon that provision and Congress was forced to wipe it out. Ide- 
sire that the Clerk will read an extract I have marked from the speech 
of Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, on this subject, made in the 
Senate of the United States in 1832. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

two defects in the n asthus liberalized. In the first 
state Ee te bumiliating nen oF absolute poverty, it required of 
the aged veteran that he should publicly, in the presence of the sons by theside 
of whose fathers he had fought and suffered, expose the ess of his con- 
dition ; that he should produce the proof of his pauperism and swear to it him- 
self. I have seen these worthies in our public courts of justice exhibit an inven- 
tory of their poverty down to the items of cups and saucers. I have felt hum- 
bled for my country. Sir, a noble spirit would sometimes exclaim: “I would 
die in want first.” Ifmy country exacts such oble conditions let her with- 
hold the miserable pittance. And who, sir, of 
sentiment? It has honored and epas a Aver Bowe oa he 

community. Public opinion would no longer k 


i rring indications of and 1 
moar invabed ta AAAS thee head comiitions; and ghoul a tow: partsboet a 
favor that do not need it, better so than that even one deserving relic of times so 
dearly cherished should go down to the dust neglected and forgotten. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time for debate on the pending resolution has 
been exhausted. The question is upon agreeing to the resolution which 
has been read. 

The question was taken upon a viva roce vote, but before the result 
was 

Mr. A’ N, Mr. RAY, and others called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. i 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 157, nays 62, not voting 71; as foNows: 


YEAS—157. 
Aiken, Curtin, Richardson, J. 8. 
Armfield, Paar OA Ladd, 
prem ey Devin 4 A Robinson, Jas. S. 
A George > Rosecrans, 
DANONE, Davis, Lowndes H. Le Fevre, Seranton, 
Reach, ng, Shultz, 
Belford, De Motte, L; b Simonton, 
Berry = Dibra Manning, Suelo K E 
Bisbee, Dowd,’ Marsh, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Blackburn, Dunn, Matson, Sparks, 
Ellis, McClure, Speer, 
Bland, Ermentrout, McCoid, Springer, 
Bliss, Evins, McCook, Steele, 
Blount, Flower, McKenzie, Stockslager, 
Brumm, Ford, McKinley Stone, 
Buchanan, Forney, McLean, Jas. H. Thomas, 
Buckner, Fulkerson, McMillin, Thompson, P. B. 
Burrows, Jos. H. Garrison, Miller, To 5 
Butterw: £ Geddes, UN; Townshend, R. W. 
Cabell George, oney, Tucker, 
Caldwell, Gunter, Moo! Turner, Henry G 
Calkins, rgh, Morey, Turner, 
Cannon, Hardy, Morse, aà 
Carlisle, Harmer, Mukirow, Vance, 
Cassidy, Haseltine, Mutchler, Walker, 
Chapman, Haskell, Nolan, Warner, 
Clardy, Hatch, Oates, Webber, 
Clark, Herbert, Page, Wellborn, 
Olements, Hevi G. W. Payson, ih 
Cobb, M E cello, Whi > 
Colerick, Hoblitzell, Peirce, Whittho: 
Converse, Holman, Pettibone, Williams, mas 
Cook, House, Pi Willis, 
ington, Hubbs, T, Wilson, 
Cox, Samuel 8. Humphrey, Prescott, Wise, George D. 
Cox, William E. Jones, Geo. Randall, Wise, Morgan R. 
Cravens, Jorgensen, Reagan, 
Culberson, Kasson, Rice, John B, 
Oullen, Klotz, Rice, Theron M. 
NAYS—€@2. 
Anderson, è Kelley, Sherwin, 
A Dwight: lea. Skinner, 
Bayne, No Smith, A. Herr 
Bowman, Farwell, Sewell 5S. O'Neill, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Bragg, Fisher, x Tyler, 
oe ag Hal, `” anaa Ta Aae 
i 5 A an Aernam, 
Browne, Harris, Benj. W. Ray, Van Voorhis, 
Buck, Hazelton, Reed, Wadsworth 
Burrows, Julius ©. Heilman, Rice, Wm. W. Wait, 
Candler, Hill, Rich, Ward, 
Carpenter, Hiscock, Robinsou, Geo. D. W: 
Caswell, Horr, Russell, Williams, Chas. G. 
Chace, Jacobs, Ryan, Willits. 
Crapo, Jadwin, Scoville, 
Dawes, Joyce, berger, 
NOT VOTING—7L. 
Aldrich, Crowley, Gibson, Hepburn, 
Beltzhoover, Darrall, Grout, Herndon, 
Bingham, Deuster, Guenther, Hewitt, Abram 8. 
Black, Dugro, ond, John Hoge, 
Camp, Dunnell, B 2 ae bao N. H x ea 
Campbell Farwell, Chas, ‘enry S. ouk, 
Cornell, Frost, Henderson, Hubbell, 
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Hutchins, McLane, Robt. M. Robeson, Talbott, 

Jones, James K. Morrison, Robinson, Wm. E. Taylor, 

Jones, Phineas M Ross, pson, 

Kenna, Moulton, Scales, rner, 

Ketcham, Murch, Shackelford, Van Horn, 

King, Neal, Shelley; 

A Pacheco, Singleton, J. W. Watson, 

Lindsey, Paul, = th, J. Hyatt, Wood, Ben in 
Reese, ulding, Ñ ter A. 
Richardson, D. P. Spooner, Young. 

Mason, Robertson, Strait, 


So the motion of Mr. Rice, of Missouri, to suspend the rules was 


to. 

During the roll-call the following announcements were made: 

Mr. ROBINSON, of New York.” Iam paired with the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STRAIT]. Not knowing how he would vote if 
present, I have vo ‘fay ;?? but I desire now to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. UPSON. I have voted ‘‘ay;’’ but asI am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALDRICH], I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I am with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. RICHARDSON]; but having been assured 
that he was present in the House to-day, I have voted “ay.” 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to withdraw his vote ? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. No, sir. 

The following pairs were announced from the Clerk's desk: 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BLAcK. 

Mr. SPAULDING with Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. BELTZHOOVER. 

Mr. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. DUNNELL with Mr. Harris of New Jersey. 

Mr. URNER with Mr. McLANE of Maryland. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. KENNA. 

Mr. DARRALL with Mr. TALBOTT. 

Mr. WASHBURN with Mr. REAGAN. 

Mr. Hock with Mr. Ross. 


. LACEY with Mr. SCALES. 

. GUENTHER with Mr. DEUSTER. 

. ROBESON with Mr. HAMMOND of 

. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. SHACKELFORD, 

. CAMP with Mr. KING. 

. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. DUGRO. 

Mr. HENDERSON with Mr. BENJAMIN Woop. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tem (Mr. BUTTERWORTH). The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] advises the Chair that he was mo- 
mentarily out of his seat when the Committee on Patents was called, 
and that he had been directed by the committee to move the passage of 
a bill. The Chair can only go back in the call by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I object. 

Mr. VANCE. This bill will take only a few moments. [Cries of 
“ Regular order !’’] 

WILLIAM B. ISAACS & 00. 

The Committee on War Claims being called, 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia, said: I am instructed by the Committee on 
War Claims tomove asuspension of the rules for the passage of the joint 
resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Jgint resolution (H. R. 238) for the relief of William B. Isaacs & Co. 

Resolved by the Senate and House o; America 


wes bpene boca United States of 
That the petition and cl of William B. Isaacs & 


in 
Co. for certain assets claimed to belong to them, as successors in interest of 
certain banks of Virginia described therein, with the heaping mehan J perua 
now on file in the House of Representatives, be referred to the Court ims , 
for adjudication; that wherever papers or affidavits are made or executed b; 
persons deceased not interested in the cause they shall be considered as e 
dence by the court and given such weight as they may deserve, but wherever 
the affidavits are of living persons the evidence shal] be taken in the usual way, 
subject to cross-examination on behalf of the United States; that the co 

s fully adjudicate upon the rights of the parties and the ownership of the 
property described in the petition, and render such judgment as to justice may 
obtain, upon finding the fact of ownership or right, either in the petitioners or 
in the United States, or any other persons, to said property. Thesaid petition- 
ers shall not be barred of relief in the said court by reason of any act of limita- 
tions; nor shall said petitioners be bound to make any oath or proof in said 
court except touching the right and justice of their claim, From any judgment 
rendered by the said court either part may, within ninety days from the rendi- 
tion of such judgment, ap to the me Court of the United States in the 
manner provided by law in other cases of appeal from the Court of Claims, 


Mr. CONVERSE. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection—— 

Mr. VALENTINE and Mr. BRAGG objected. 

Mr. CONVERSE. My only object in demanding a second is to have 
some explanation of this bill. 

The SPEAKER appointed as tellers Mr. CONVERSE, and Mr. Wisk 
of Virginia. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 107, noes 41. 

So the motion to suspend the rules was seconded. 
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Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, on the 2d of April, 1865, at 
the evacuation of the city of Richmond, certain bank officers started 
from that city with certain gold coin and bullion belonging to the Vir- 

inia banks. They went to the town of Washington, in the State of 
Goia and there remained until about the 24th of May, 1865. On 
that day, with a safe-conduct and permit from General Patrick, they 
started on their return to Richmond with the coin belonging to these 
Virginia banks. On the night of that day they were robbed of one-half 
of their treasure. The bank officers, or a portion of them, went to 
Richmond with what remained after this robbery, leaving a portion of 
the bank officers in Georgia to recover the stolen funds. 

On the night of the following day, that cr gee day following the 
24th of May, 1865, they recovered nearly $100,000, and returned to 
Washington, Georgia, with the money so recovered. remained 
there till about the 1st of August, and then removed to Savannah un- 
der a permit from the major-general commanding there. This treas- 
ure was kept in the Bank of Savannah, under the charge of the ofi- 
cers from Virginia, until about the last of August, when an order was 
given by the then President of the United States requiring that this 
treasure should be removed to Washington and placed in the Treasury 
of the United States on deposit. And that was done. Immediately 
after it reached the Treasury, upon a petition signed by the officers of 
the banks, the President ordered an investigation, under the direction 
of the then Attorney-General. And that investigation was had. 

It was unanimously agreed by the President, the then of 
the Treasury, and the then Attorney-General, after the fullest investi- 
gation, that that money was rightfully the property of the Virginia 
banks. The President then gave an order that it should be returned to 
its rightful owners, but before the execution of that order a joint reso- 
lution was offered in the House of Representatives that it should be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States. In that joint resolu- 
tien there was a clause providing that these claimants should have the 
right to go before the Court of Claims and there establish their claim. 
That clause was stricken out of the joint resolution in the House of 
Representatives, for what reason I donot know, but when it went to the 
Senate it was generally agreed by the Senators, as members will ascer- 
tain by reference to the Congressional Globe of the Fortieth Congress, 
that these claimants should have the right to establish their ownership 
before the Court of Claims. And in that debate the only question which 
was raised was as to whether they could make their claim in the Court 
of Claims under the general law, or whether it was necessary to pass a 
special act for the purpose. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question in 
this connection? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I would rather you would wait till I get 
through with my statement. 

In that discussion Hon. Reverdy Johnson, then Senator from Mary- 
land, maintained that this case came within the general jurisdiction of 
the Court of Claims, and Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. SHERMAN, and other Sen- 
ators maintained that a special act was necessary. Butallagreed, and 
especially Mr. EDMUNDS, the Senator from Vermont, that it was right 
to give these claimants a day in court. And he offered an amendment 
to the joint resolution to that effect. But at the instance of Mr. Will- 
iams, of Oregon, the amendment was withdrawn with the express decla- 
ration from Mr. Williams that at some future day, when they had more 
time for consideration, justiceshould be done to these Virginiaclaimants. 

In this connection I beg to call attention to the following extracts 
from the debate in the Senate when the joint resolution (H. R. 10) to 
provide for the payment of this coin and bullion into the Treasury was 
under consideration: 

Mr. Suerman. The House of Representati however, has undertaken to 
decide the controversy aguinst the The dent undertook to decide 
it in favor of the banks. Itseemsto me thatncither is right. The money ought 
to remain as it is—on deposit in the Treasury—and these banks ought to be au- 
thorized to commence a suit in the Court of Claims to establish their right. By 
the statements made by the Committee on Retrenchment—I have read the re- 
port—I have no doubt that it was the sat ried of the Confederate States, and is, 
therefore, now rightfully the property of the United States; but possibly that 
report ma. only contain the statement of one side of the question. If that re- 
ary containsall the the case I should decide in favor of the United States; 

t it seems to me the question ought to be settled by some competent tribunal. 
The Court of Claims is the proper one in such case. 

Mr. Epmunns. I wish merely to say that the Senator from Ohiois mistakenin 
supposing that the House of resentatives has undertaken to decide this case 
wall go intothe Treacy. ‘Then nity ACRU LINEN AATA in theTreneary 
like any other claimant against the Government, of course will prosecute hi 5 
claim in the Court of Claims. 


At first Mr. EDMUNDS inclined to the opinion that the Court of Claims 
had jurisdiction of a case like this, but afterward said that he was in 
doubt whether that court could entertain jurisdiction of this claim with- 
out special authority, and declared in favor of giving it, and Mr. SHER- 
MAN also, as appears from the following: 


Mr, SHERNAN. I move to amend the resolution by adding to it a provision 
that the parties in interestshall have leave to prosecute their claim in the Court 
of Claims, or any words that will effect that purpose. 

mg arent 1 ye rabayse = eat aie will cover it: 

“And any claiming money n may file a petition to be al- 
lowed and paid the same in the Court of Claims; and said court upon proceed- 
ings as in other cases shall hear and determine such petition,” 


The statements contained in the report of the Committee on Retrench- 


ment referred to by Mr. SHERMAN are not correct, and that reportdoes 
present only one side of the question. 

Now, sir, for nearly twenty years this sum, aggregating nearly a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, has remained in the Treasury, and these people 
simply ask the justice to be heard before the courts of thiscountry. It 
was taken from their custody after the war. It was their treasure, but 
taken upon suspicion, after it had been stolen and recovered, that it 
was the property of the Confederate States. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the testimony in reference to this case 
was taken under the eye of a representative of the Government in the 
person of the Attorney-General, and the President, Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and Attorney-General united in reporting this treasure as 
belonging to these claimants. And now, after nearly eighteen years 
they ask only the poor privilege of going before one of the courts to es- 
tablish their ownership. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, it is asking but little and that the mem- 
bers of this House can not refuse this slow justice. I will now answer 
the question of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The question I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia is this. I had no opportunity of hearing this claim discussed. 
The statement contained in the report is that on the 2d of April, 1865, 
Captain Strother left Richmond with this sum of $246,000 in his charge, 
in company with officers of said banks, who had in their charge about 
$280,000 belonging to said banks. The whole fund was ed in 
the same railway car, but was so marked that each portion was distin- 
guishable from the other, each party remaining and being in 
and control of its own treasure. It was thus carried to Danville, and 
thence on south. At Danville on the 8th of April, 1865, Captain 
Strother with the bank officers that in the event of his being 
cut off from General Lee’s army he would restore to them the remain- 
der of the fund in his hands to be credited on the bonds of the State 
which the banks held. 

Now, was not this money loaned by the banks to the confederate 
government ? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Not the money which was taken and cov- 
ered into the Treasury by the aan resolution. It is true that the 
banks prior to the evacuation of Richmond had made a loan or agreed 
to make it to the confederacy; but that loan was never consummated. 
It was not the money of the confederate entatall. And that 
is the very question which it is proposed in this joint resolution to have 
adjudicated by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If it was not money loaned by the bank to the con- 
federate government and restored before the expiration of the time for 
which the loan was made, why is this statement in the report made? 

The object of the loan having failed— 

I read now from the report in reference to this case: 


The object of the loan having failed it was proper to return the money, and it 
is clear that it was competent for Strother to repay it, acting as he did under the 
orders of the confederate secre of war, to whom the money was paid and 
under whose charge it was exclusively placed by the express terms of the loan. 


Now, this refers, does it not, to the money that the gentle- 
man claims belongs to these banks and which was covered into the 
Treasury by the joint resolution. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I will state to my friend from Indiana in 
substance the facts again. If I had time to have the whole report read 
it would show exactly the basis of the transaction and the action under 
the joint resolution taken by the Government; also the measure of relief 
sought to be obtained. I will state to him that the report shows that 
these parties, when they went before the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury with an application or demand for this money, made not only 
a full statement in regard to that fund but made a statement in refer- 
ence to their whole transactions with the confederate government from 
beginning to end, fortified by the necessary proofs, and demonstrated 
that this fund was never under the control of the confederate govern- 
ment, 

Mr. WILSON. Who was the President at that time? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Mr. Andrew Johnson. 

Mr. CALKINS. May I ask openana a question ? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BRAGG. Was not Mr. Memminger treasurer of the confederacy, 
or was Mr. Trenholm; and did the confederate treasurer have anything 
to do with it? Let me ask the gentleman, was not an arrangement 
made between these banks and the treasury department-of the Confed- 
erate States that the banks were to make a loan of money to the con- 
federacy, and was not that arrangement partly carried out by the de- 
livery to Captain Strother of a part of the money, he representing the 
war department? And then about the time that the money was turned 
over was it not claimed on the part of the banks that there was some 
defect in the arrangement between the secretary of the treasury and 
the banks by which the loan became, not exactly illegal, but the con- 
tract to make it was considered inchoate, and thereafter, so soon as the 
Yankee troops came near enough to show that it was dangerous to have 
the money in that condition, did not the money go back to the banks? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
in answer to his question that there was no danger whatever, to use his 
own expression, of ‘‘ Yankee troops ” at that time. 
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Mr. BRAGG. We are not ashamed of that term. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I now yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
for a question. 

Mr. REAGAN. 
secretary of the treasury. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. No, sir; he had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wasacting in the capacity of secretary of the treas- 
ury and there was no such arrangement with the confederate authori- 
ties at that time as the gentleman from Wisconsin refers to. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia, And I would like to add here, Mr. Speaker, 
in this connection, that it is true as stated by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that there was a partial loan to the Confederate States. But this 
money, to which that joint resolution alludes—the money which was 
taken from these bank officers—it can be proved, and has been proved 
by the evidence in this case, was not the money that was ever proposed 
to be loaned to the confederate government. 

Mr. WILSON. What is the object that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has in view? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Simply to allow these parties to go before 
the Court of Claims where the matter can be investigated judicially 
upon legal evidence, and the fact of the ownership of the money estab- 
lished. They only ask an pee for a legal hearing. 

Mr. WILSON. Thatis all right. They ought to have it. 

Mr. CALKINS. Idesire to ask the gentleman from Virginia whether 
there was not an investigation by the House and a report made with 
reference to this subject by the Judiciary Committee during the Forty- 
sixth Congress? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Yes, sir; and in favor of it. 

Mr. CALKINS. Was there a minority report? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. No, sir; there was never a minority report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the pene man from Virginia has ex- 
pired. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] is recognized to 
control the time in opposition. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Iyieldfiveminutesto the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think, Mr. Speaker, the real question here is 
whether or not this money was borrowed from the banks by the con- 
federate government, or by the State of Virginia, or by the confederate 
government with the State of Vi as surety for the return of the 
money; and whether after the object of the loan, which was to pay the 
troops of the confederacy, had been defeated by reason of the collapse of 
the rebellion, the money was not taken from the confederate treasury to 
be returned prior to the time it becamedue tothe banks. For the pur- 
pose of ting the real points at issue, I ask that the Clerk read the 

rtion of the report which I have mark: I think it will be found to 
involve the real question presented here. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

But samau that the whole of the money delivered to Strother was properly 
pa to him, still it would seem that the coin at the time it was 

nited States Government had become and was the private pro rty of the 
banks. The money was loaned by the banks to the State of V renis A 
plied exclusively to the subsistence of the army of Northern V 
was made under circumstances almost amounting to duress. It was stipulated 
that it was not to be paid over to the confederate government nor into the con- 
federate treasury, but directly to the secretary of war or general-in-chief of the 
confederate army, as the governor of Virginia might deem most expedi 


lent. It 
was never in the possession of the confederate treasury d ent, nor under 
the control of the officers of that de; ent; but the warrants for the money, 
for which warrants were issued at all, namely, for the $159,000, were made pay: 
able to the confederate secretary of war, and the money was paid over to Cap- 
tain Strother by his direction. = 

When Captain Strother and the bank officers, who were traveling together, 
reached Danville on April 8, 1865, perceiving that they would É aoad be cut 
off from General Lee's army, and thereby the object for which the loan had 
been made would be defeated, it was agreed between them that in that event 
Strother would pay over to them the coin remaining in his hands; and when 
this anticipation had become a certainty, on the 21st of April, 1865, at Washing- 
ton, Georgia, General Lee's army having surrendered, and the object for which 
the loan had been made, and to which it could alone be properly Sppiied, hav- 
ing failed, Strother carried out the executory agreement he had previously made 
at Danville, and paid over to the officers of the banks the money remaining in 
his hands, which action was ratified by an order of the confederate secretary of 
war, which had been issued before he made the payment but was not received 
by him until afterward, 

The object of the loan having failed, it was proper to return the money, and 
ft is clear that it was competent for Strother to repay it, acting as he did under 
the orders of the confederate secretary of war, to whom the money was paid, 
and under whose it was exclusively placed by the express terms of the 
Joan—he being constituted really a trustee of the money—and it was competent 
to return it to the banks, they being the creditors ultimately entitled to receive 
it; the substance of the transaction, under the terms of the , being that the 
banks were the creditors, the confederate of war the principal debtor, 
and the State of Virginia the surety, and the banks being entitled to the benefitof 
any indemnity The by the Confederate States which the act of March 14, 1865, 
provided should be taken, and which the Confederate States were under an obli- 
gation to furnish, though they never actually furnished it, 


Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow 


me—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not yield at this moment. If I understand 
that statement correctly it amounts to this: Strother was quartermas- 
ter-general. This money was borrowed by the confederate govern- 
ment, with the State of Virginia as surety, and money was placed under 
the control of the confederate secretary of war for the purpose of pay- 


Let me say first that Mr. Memminger was not then 


ing certain confederate troops. Immediately after this loan was e 
this movement was made southward, as indicated by this statement; a 
collapse of the confederacy began to be manifest. 


Now, before the money beeame due to the bank, and when it could 
not be applied to the purpose for which it was loaned to the confederacy 
with the indorsement of the State of Virginia, inasmuch as it could 
not be applied to that purpose before it became due, the money is re- 
turned to the officers of this bank, who were with Strother and his 
associates in their movements with this money to pay thesetroops. Is 
not that the substance of the case as here presented ? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I ask the gentleman from Indiana for the 
privilege of having read, to sustain the statement I have made that a 
portion at least of the fund which is in controversy -—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I can only yield for a question. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CONVERSE. Iyield the gentleman from Indiana a few moments 


more. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. The gentleman has misrepresented the case 
by having read a portion of this report, which does not apply to the fund 
in question. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Indians is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I ask the gentleman from Indiana to permit 


e— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ifthe gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE] thinks 
proper to yield I have no objection. I have the floor only by his court- 


esy. 
a CONVERSE. I have agreed to yield time to the gentleman from 
ne. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If that portion of the report which was read does 
not present the facts as to this fand, but refers to some other fund, will 
the gentleman from Virginia explain why some other fund is being dis- 
cussed so minutely when the real fund is entirely different ? 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia, The report sets out the whole transaction 
with regard to all bullion taken by the Virginia banks to Georgia, but 
a subsequent part of this report shows that of the money recovered 
from the robbers a portion at least was never in the hands of Strother. 
And it is established by clear proof —— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield the floor? 

Mr. HOLMAN. My time has expired and I return the floor to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CONVERSE]. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I yield to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine is recognized for eight 
minutes. 

Mr. REED. I desire to preface what I want to read by a single word 
of my own. It will be noticed this bill is somewhat pere in its 
character. It provides that affidavits which have never been subjected 
to cross-examination shall be used as evidence in the case. In addition 
to that here is this very singular passage in the bill: 

The said petitioners shall not be barred of relief in said court by reason of any 
act of limitation; nor shall said petitioners be bound to make any oath or proof 
in said court except touching the right and justice of their claim. 

In every other claim similarly situated loyalty has had to be proved. 
Whether that ingenious form of words is intended to avoid that or not 
Ido not know. But probably it would be construed to avoid it. 

Now, there would seem to be a very decided objection to such a pro- 
vision in a case as suspicious as this is upon the report of the gentle- 
man from Virginia himself. If the proof of loyalty is to be avoided in 
such a case as that there is no reason on earth why we should not go 
back and take up the whole series of Southern claims whereof I had 
supposed this country had got forever rid i7 the consent of all parties 
in interest on either side of the question. I should be sorry for one if 
we should by any haphazard accident, such as the passage of a biH 
under suspension of the rules, open up that question again. Thiscoun- 
try is tired and sick of it. Our people believe that losses of the war of 
this character, after the lapse of nearly twenty years, should rest where 
they fell. The Republican party, this side of the House, has been of 
that opinion for a long time; and for the last two years I had indulged 
the consolatory hope that the other side were like-minded. AndI 
hope this vote may prove such to be the fact. Now I desire to send to 
the Clerk’s desk to be read—— 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Will the gentleman from Maine allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Under the statute as to captured and aban- 
doned property has the proof of loyalty ever been required ? 

Mr. REED. I will not undertake to answer that question positively 
at this moment—— 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I will undertake to say never. 

Mr. REED. I think the act itself provides for it. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. No, sir. 

Mr. REED. And theonly difficulty about it has been this, that there 
has been a decision of the Supreme Court that a pardon rehabilitates the 
man, and that if it could be got at now and the statute of limitations 
were removed loyalty might not have to be proved; but the statute of 
limitations is dead against it and has ended it, and the struggle, for the 
last two years at least, to remove the statute of limitationsseems to have 
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Here is a part of the report presented to the House March 15, 1867: 
There can be no dispute that the banks a aiene Pha ee oe 
rebel vi 


in coin y to be advanced to the government. banks recei 
State bonds as security, and the State received a confederate order for 2,000,000 
pounds of cotton in payment. The contract was complete in law. From t 
moment the coin became forfeited to the United States Government. 

Before the 2lst of Apar to wit, on the 9th, Lee had surrendered. On the 18th 
Johnson had commen n for surrender; the chief of the Confeder- 
acy was disguised and in flight; the headquarters of the rebellion, with allits 
hopes and treasu were in an army wagon hastening to get beyond the Mis- 


res, 
It is idle to pretend that Captain Strother the shadow of right to 
~ v- 


administrator of the effects of the dead confederacy and defraud this Go 


ernment of its legal spoils of war. After the surrender of Lee all the property 
of the confederacy by that act passed to the control ofthe United States Govern- 
ment. 

Strother had no more right to give to the Richmond banks $223,929 than he 
had to give them 223,000 muskets had they been in his possession. It wasa fraud 
upon this Government. The agents of the banks were participes criminis, and 
the banks should not receive any benefit therefrom, no matter what became of 
the property afterward. It waa conversion forthe fullamount at the time they 
took it. 


The coin taken from Strother, with their own, was gers: Sep, terres in Wash- 
ington, Geo: by the banks’ agents. They had no right to attempt its re- 
moval to Richmond, and therefore became liable to the Government for the 
amount, no matter how lost. 

Mr. BEACH. From what is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. REED. From a report read to the House of Representatives, 
March 15, 1867, at the time the joint resolution complained of passed 
the House, and it passed the Senate afterward. 

Mr. WILLITS. In two days. 

Mr. REED. Passed the Senate in two days afterward. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Allow me to say in reply to the statement 
of the gentleman in reference to the statute of limitations, that no stat- 
ute of limitation could ever have run against people who have always 
inning been denied the right to appear in court. And will 
the honorable gentleman also pardon me—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes, I yield; I have no objection to this line of argu- 
ment. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. Allow me to say that the evidence is clear 
to the effect that at least a portion of this fund was never in the posses- 
sion of Captain Strother and never belonged to the Confederate States. 
The evidence is clear to that effect. 

Mr. REED. Very well. The case now rests upon the report made 
by the gentleman from Virginia himself [Mr. WisE], who has just ad- 
dressed the House, and the report which was made to the House in 1867. 
They seem to agree, and I think the conclusion which we come to ought 
to be unanimous, 

Mr. REAGAN. Allow me to say to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] that the fact has been referred to that the committee reported 
favorably on this claim in the Forty-sixth Congress, and I add that 
General Butler reported favorably on it in the Forty-fifth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate upon the pending motion to 

the rules has expired. 

Mr. HORR. I call for the yeas and nays upon the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 64, 
nays 138, not voting 98; as follows: 


YEAS—G. 
Aiken, Cravens, House, Simonto: 

: Jorgensen, = Otho R. 
Atkins, vidson, Knott, -> 
one Davis, Lowndes H. Latham, = 

un Leedom, Thompson, 
B i Dibrell, Manning, Tucker, 
Cabell, Dowd, McKe: Turner, Henry G. 
Caldwell, Dunn, McMillin, Vance, 
Chapman, Ellis, Money, Warner, 
Clardy, Evins, Muldrow, Wellborn, 
Clark, Forney, Mutchler, Wheeler, 
Clements, Oates, lahang E 
i Hatoh, eer wo á 
Q m, 
Cor Kamuel S.  Hobiiizell, Richardson, J.S. Wilso: 
Cox, William R. loge, Rosecrans, Wise, George D. 
NAYS—123. 
= ery eres Baok, Miller, 
erton, " pe 
Barr, Cullen, Holman, Moore, 
Bayne, Cutts, Horr, Morey, 
sn, 6 Bere ™ ee 
elford, um 
Belmont, Deuster, Jones, Geo. W. O'Neill, 
Bingham, paneer: Joyce, 
Bisbee, t, aT Parker, 
Bragg, Ermentrout, Payson, 
onon Fisher, Le Fevre, — 
riggs, Gedd Lewis, 
Browne, Godshalk, Lindsey, Pettibone 
Brumm, Grou! Phelps, 
Burrows, Julfus C. Guen L; Daa 
Calkins, Gunter, Y: > 
Cam) 1, Hall, Marsh, Ranney, 
Candler, Harmer, Matson, Ray, 
Cannon, Benj. W. McClure, Reed, 
Carpenter, Hasel! McCoid, Rice, John B. 
Oaai Heilman, McLean, Jas. H. Rice, W ae 
obb, Hill, Miles, Peni sr set, 


Skinner, Thompsen, Wm. G. Wait, 
Robinson, Geo, D. Smalls, Amos W; y% 
Robinson, Jas. S. Smith, A. Herr Townshend, R. W. Ward, 
Ryan, Smith, Dietrich C. Tyler, atson, 
Scoville, Sparks, Valentine, Webber, 
Scranton, Spooner, Van Aernam, West, 
A rae PREAS Steele, oan ied Wait a 
Stockslager, an Voorhis, jams, Chas. 
Shultz, Thomas, W: ts. 
NOT VOTING—98. 
Aldrich, Jad n, 
Barbour, apie Chas.B. Jones, James K. Robinson, Wm. B. 
Beltzhoover Farwell, Sewell S. Jones 
A Flower, Russell, 
Bi Ford, Kelley, Scales, 
Black " Frost, Kenna, elf 
B 4 Fulkerson, Ketcham, Shelley, 
Bliss, George, King, leton, Jas, W, 
Bowman, Gibson, Klotz, th J. Hyati 
Buck, Hammond, John Martin, Spaulding, 
Buckner, Hammond, Mason, Speer, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hardenbergh, McKinley, Strait, 
Butterworth, Harris, McLane, M. Tal 
Camp, Haskell, ‘orrison, Taylor, 
Carlisle, ar ese os; oe Oscar 
» , 
Colerick, Herbert, Moulton, Upson, 
Cornell, Herndon, Murch, Urner, 
Crowley, Hewitt, Abram S. Nolan, Washburn, 
in Hewitt, G. W. Pacheco, Wise, Morgan R. 
i, cooker, _ Paul Wood, Be 
Dawes, Houk, Randall, Wood} Walter A. 
Deering, Hubbell, Reese, Young. 
Dugro, Hutchins, Richardson, D. P. 
Dunnell, Jacobs, Robertson, 


So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) the motion to suspend the 
rules was not to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. Youne with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. BowMAN with Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent to print some ad- 
ditional remarks upon this subject. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. [See 
Appendix.) 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Am from the Senate, by Mr. SYMPSON, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had a bill (S. 2264) to authorize the 
erection of certain bridges and to establish them as post-roads, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message further announced that the Senate directed the Secre- 
tary to communicate to the House of Representatives the in rela- 
tion to the claims of Julia A. Nutt, executrix of Haller Nutt, late of 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. RYAN. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. MOORE. Before that motion is put, I ask leave to introduce a 
bill for reference. ‘ 

There was no objection. 

THOMAS T. STRATTON. 

Mr. MOORE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7311) 
for the relief of Thomas T. Stratton, assignee of W. B. Waldran; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JULIA A. NUTT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House in relation to the claim 
of Julia A. Nutt, widow and executrix of Nutt, late of N; 
Mississippi, transmitted to the House by the Senate; which was refi 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

EDUCATION. 

Mr. SHERWIN asked and obtained consent for the reprinting of re- 
port No. 1214 of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House 
of the first session of the present Congress on the subject of the bill re- 
aoe ea and which to-day was made a special order by the 

ouse. 

CLERKS IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the Housea letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a list of the clerksin the Navy 
in compliance with section 194 of the Revised Statutes; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department, and 
ordered to be printed. 

COMPLETION OF IRONCLADS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the Housea letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting an additional report from the naval aaran 
board as to the wisdom and ency of completing the iron: 
steamers Mo Puritan, Amphitrite, and Terror; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


BANKRUPT LAW. 

Mr. PEELLE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD resolutions which were adopted 
men in the city of Indianapolis a few days ago, 


by the representative business 
protesting against the 
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enactment of a bankrupt law. The resolutions are short and will not 
occupy more than a dozen lines in the RECORD, if that; and I ask that 
they may be printed in full in the RECORD. 

being no objection, the following resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary: 
Whereas there are now pending before the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States various bills providing for a general bankruptlaw; and 
Whereas all former laws of this character have in our opinion been failures, 
and detrimental rather than beneficial to the country at large; and 
‘Whereas the business of the country is now in a prosperous condition, and we 
believe there is neither demand nor necessity existing for such law: Therefore, 
, That we earnestly protest against the of any general bank- 
rupt law by the Tongs of the United States, yee to express by such pro- 
test our conviction such laws are opposed to sound principles, injurious to 
the business interests of the onmia aoa subversive of good 
our Senators and 


mo 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. DIBRELL, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House papers relating to the claim of Jasper L. 
Moyers, Cumberland County, Tennessee, for reference to the Quarter- 
master-General for settlement, there being no adverse report. 

Mr. MOORE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw, 
with accompanying papers, the bill (H. R. 2680) for the relief of Mrs. 
Sally Jarratt, executrix, for reference to the Quartermaster General. 

The motion of Mr. RYAN was then to; and accordingly (at4 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Resolutions adopted by the Bar Association of 
the State of Ohio, urging the passage of Senate bill commonly known as 
the Davis bill, now pending in the House of Representatives—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: The resolutions of the New Orleans Auxiliary 
Sanitary Association, relative to the National Board of Health—to the 
Select Committee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. BREWER: The petition of David E. Clark and others, ex- 
Union soldiers, praying that pensions may be granted to all soldiersand 
sailors of the late war who were confined in rebel prisons—to the Select 
Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. BUCKNER: A bill to establish a post-route from Troy, Mis- 
souri, to Chain of Rocks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 


By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: The petition of Major Ely McClellan and 
30 others, officers of the United States Army, for passage of a law retir- 
ing officers at 62 years of age—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, the petition of the Underwriters’ Association of Cincinnati, for 
passage of the Sherman substitute for House bill 5656—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CALKINS: The resolutions adopted at a meeting of business 
men of Indianapolis, Indiana, in relation to pending bankrupt bills— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: The petitions of Dr. W. M. Chambers and 147 
others, of Charleston, Illinois, and V. B. Clifton and 37 others, of Cerro 
Gordo, Illinois, favoring the continuance of the immigrant inspection 
service—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Papers sim, claim of Joshua Sumner, 
of Georgia—to the Committee on War ms. 

Also, a bill to continue the improvement of Coosa River in Georgia 
and Alabama—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COLERICK: The petition of Charles F. Muhler and others, 
citizens of Fort Wayne, Indiana, for reduction of duty on tin-plate and 
sheet-iron—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CROWLEY: The petition of Laura Hosmer, for relief and 

ion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLEN: The petition of Cigar-makers’ Union of Ottawa, 
Illinois, relative to duty on imported cigars—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIN: The petition of the subscribers to the stock of the 
centennial exposition, held in Philadelphia in 1876, for an appropria- 
tion to pay the deficit arising from the inadequacy of the receipts to pay 
expenses, with memorial of central board of finance—to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: The petition of E. G. Culow and others, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, praying that Congress will take immediate steps to ex- 
terminate the disease of pleuro-pneumonia in cattle in this country— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, the petition of the Chicago Law Institute, praying for passage 
A rare: bill to create a court of appeals—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Also, the petition of F. H. Bools and 27 others, citizens of Chicago, 
IHinois, uar eee increase of duty on tin-plate—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


By Mr. DEUSTER: The petition of Mathew O'Regan, for increase 
pension—to the Committee on“Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Memorial of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Maine, for national prohibition of the importation and saleof 
intoxicating liquors—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 


c. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Thepetition of dealersin wines and spirits, 
urging the passage of the Sherman substitute for bill H. R. 5656—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOWER: The petition of John W. Kramer, relative to the- 
duty on quinine—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HARDY: The petition of W. R. Jaunivier and other work- 
ingmen of the city of New York, protesting against an increase of duty 
on tin-plate and sheet-iron—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HORR: The petition of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, for the enactment of a law for the preservation of game—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOUK: The petition of Isaac Stennett, of Limestone County, 
Alabama, for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, the petition of W. C. Shelton, for relief—to the Committee on 


By Mr. KASSON: The petition of the sanitary officers of Des Moines 
and of business men of Des M Iowa, for an appropriation for the 
continuance of the immigrant inspection service under the National 
Board of Health—severally to the Committee on Anpropsi RE 

By Mr.LORD: The petition of the Michigan board of health, forsan- 
itary inspection of immigrants—to the Committee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: The petition of J. A. Long and 152 others, 
citizens of Akron, Ohio, relative to the duty on tin-plate—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. H. MCLEAN: The petition of citizens of Saint Louis, for 
the passage of Senate substitute for House bill No. 5656—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. MILLER: The petition of A. W. Williams, employé in the 
House folding-room, for relief—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of the Newb’ (Massachusetts) 
Marine Society, protesting against the transfer of the Life-Saving Service- 
to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the petition of the presidents of the several marine insurance 
companies of Boston, Massachusetts, for the establishment of a light- 
ship on the outside of Cape Hatteras—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PAYSON: The petition of citizens of Kankakee, Illinois, for 
an appropriation for the immigrant inspection service—to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. PEELLE: The petition of Mullaney & Hay, J. R. Ross & 
Co., and 10 others, wholesale liquor dealers of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
for passage of the Sherman substitute for bill H. R. 5656—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: The petition of David A. Harrison, for relief— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of the president and other officers 
comprising the faculty of Yale College, with reference to the appoint- 
ment of superintendent of the United States Naval Observatory, and 
asking that the new building for the observatory may be constructed 
under the direction ofa commission of scientific men—to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PRESCOTT: Paper relating to the pension claims of Cynthia 
Shaw, widow of James B. Shaw, and of James Rodegan—severally to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of James Vorhees, relative to fees paid pension 
agents—to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of Ann Brooks, widow of Anthony Brooks, for a 

ion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. D. P. RICHARDSON: The petition of George Davenport and 
others, of H. C. McKay and others, of W. F. Wormley and others, of 
William Edminister and others, of C. W. Gamper and others, and of 
George W. Lowell and oth of New York, relative to the tax on to- 
bacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. W. E. ROBINSON: Paper relating to the claim of James H. 
Conant—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, the petition of John Maxheimer and others, protesting against 
an increase of duty on tin-plate and sheet-iron—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: The petition of members of the bar of Montour 
County, Pennsylvania, for passage of bill to establish the northern judi- 
cial district of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: The petition of William C. Ramsey, 
pene of the minor children of Robert H. Ramsey, deceased, asking 

or a pension for said children—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKS: The resolutions of the Law Institute of Chicago, 
Illinois, for passage of Senate bill creating a court of appeals—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: The petition of James McLean and Thomas H. 
Norton, for repayment of $3,200 required of and paid by them on ac- 
count of entry of coal lands of the United States—to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims. 


of 
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By Mr. WAIT: The petition of citizens of New London, Connecti- 
cat, relative to duty on tin-plate and sheet-iron—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. : , 

By Mr. WATSON: The petition of wine and spirit dealers of Pitts- 
‘burgh, and of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for extension of bonded 
period on distilled spirits—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill for the improvement of the Tennessee 
River at the Mussel Shoals—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS: The letter of the Secretary of State rela- 
tive to the decoration of the third class of the Order of the Bust of the 
Liberator, which the Government of Venezuela conferred upon Hon. 
Wa. M. SPRINGER, a member of the House of Representatives—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. M. R. WISE: The petition of Blume & Co. and 75 others, 
relating to the report of the Tariff Commission—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. f 

Also, the petition of C. H. Kimball and others, and of J. R. Smith 
and others, relative to the duty on tin-plate—severally to the same com- 


mittee. 

Also, the petition of John Gibson & Son and 50 others, and of A. 
Overholt & Co. and 50 others, urging the passage of the Sherman bill— 
severally to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of John Armstrong, of Corry, Pennsylvania, for 
relief—to the Committee on Claims. i 

By Mr. YOUNG: The petition of The San Bernardino Borax Mining 
Company and others, of California and Nevada, relative toa tax upon 
„rude borax, boracic acid, and borate of lime—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the New York board of trade and transportation 
‘line, in relation to the duty on tin-plate, bottles, leaf-tobacco, and cigars— 
‘to the same committee. 

Also, the ees of H. X: West, Brother x to and others, peoteating 
-against increase of duty on foreign pottery—to same commi 

Also, the petition of Bloom & Co. and many other firms of New York, 
-asking that no increase of duty shall be placed on imported chicory— 
to the same committee. 

The following petitions for reductionof the duty on sugar were pre- 
sented and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Of Charles W. Merriam and 161 others, citizens 
of Chicago, Illinois. 

By Mr. BEACH: Of J. P. Chase and 21 others, citizens of Orange 
County, New York, and John L. Crane and 33 others, of Rockland 
“County, New York. 

By Mr. BELMONT: Of Edward Oakesand 40 others, citizens of Stony 
Brook, Suffolk County, New York, and N. B. Rogers and 34 others, of 
Hampton, New York. 

Also, of J. I. Baker and 57 others, citizens of Yaphauk, and of James 
Dobbin & Son and 80 others, of Port Richmond, New York. 

Aa Mr. CALKINS: Of Jerry Blair and 21 others, of Plymouth, In- 


By Mr. CANNON: Of G. H. Terry and 43 others, of Humbolt, Illi- 
nois; R. D. McDonald and 82 others, of Danville, ois; 8. D. Lloyd 
and 39 others, of Arcola, Illinois; and Charles H. Gones and 71 others, 
-of Catlin, Illinois. A 

By Mr. CHACE: Of 2,771 citizens of the State of Rhode Island. 

By Mr. COLERICK: Of E. E. Bolyard and 172 others, citizens of 
Monroeville, Indiana, and Herman Freygang and 78 others, citizens of 
Angola, Indiana. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: Of Z. P. Wheaton and 75 others, citizens of 
Scie and Charles E. Harrison and 79 others, of Saint Michaels, 

‘yland. 

By Mr. CROWLEY: Of citizens of the State of New York. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Of L. B. Ketcham, G. D. Henning, and 200 others 
of Leland, Plano, and Seneca, Illinois. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Of 231 citizens of Lewisburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. DEERING: Of Gage & Ayres and 29 others, of Nora Springs, 
Towa; J. C. Moore and 77 others, of Rockford, Iowa; and G. G. Pritch- 
-ard and 20 others, of Belmont, Iowa. 

BR Mr. DE MOTTE: Of J. N. Mallon and 22 others, of Francesville, 


pay Mr. DWIGHT: Of O. P. Hains and 45 others, of Nichols, New 
ork. 

By Mr. GEDDES: Of J. H. Fry, jr., and 63 otbers, citizens of Sul- 
phur Springs, Ohio. 

By Mr. GODSHALK: Of David Davis & Co. and 46 others, citizens of 
Lower Marion, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Of C. A. Smart and 21 others, of Wild Rose, 
Wisconsin. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: Of Bell & Hall and 80 others, citizens of Coun- 
-cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

By Mr. HILL: Of 36 citizens of Parsippany, of 36 citizens of Mil- 
ton, of 32 citizens of Madison, and of 28 citizens of Chatham, New 


ersey. 
By Mr. HORR: Of Adams, Barrow & Co, and others, citizens of Alma, 
and of Andrew Summerfield and others, citizens of East Saginaw and 

vicinity, Michigan. 


By Mr. KETCHAM: Of Thomas Alexander & Co. and others, of Glen- 
ham, New York. 

By Mr. MATSON: Of R. Snyder and 39 others, citizens of Columbus, 
and of George B. Moore and 79 others, of Ellettsville, Indiana. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Of L. W. Raver and 17 others, citizens of Arm- 
strong, Ohio; 8. W. Lambright and 79 others, citizensof Canal, Fulton 
County, Ohio; George A. Vogleson and 79 others, citizens of Colum- 
biana County, Ohio; J. E. Loud and 52 others, citizens of Navarre, Ohio. 
Pere Mr. MOREY: Of J. E. Robinson and 69 others, of Springborough, 

io. 
one Mr. NEAL: Of H. T. Halland 30others, citizensof Wheelersburgh, 

io. 

By Mr. PARKER: Of Louis F. Simons and 77 citizens of Henvelton, 
New York. s 

By Mr. PEELLE: Of JamesC. Smith, John Carter, and 47 others, citi- 
zens of Fairland, Shelby County, Indiana. 

By Mr. PRESCOTT: Of 2 citizensof Whitestown, 31 citizensof Rome, 
33 citizens of Clayville, 96 citizens of Rome, 78 citizens of Utica, and 63 
citizens of Forest Port, New York. 

By Mr. RANNEY: OfFrederick A. Morrill and 3,025 others of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

By Mr. RAY: Of George Whittier and 50 others, of Everett; of Will- 
iam O. Folsom and 56 others, of Henniker; of William Butterfield and 
29 others, of Windham; of Edwin Moorhouse and 77 others, of Tilton; 
of L. G. Warren and 35 others, of Lyme; of Prescott & Clark and 44 
others, of Auburn; of Morrill & Merrill and 55 others, of Hillsborough; 
of William B. Little and 11 others, of Atkinson; of William P. Frost 
and 20 others, of Durham; of C. C. Gerrish & Co. and 8 others, of Ber- 
lin; of G. D. Tilton and 24 others, of Gazo; of O. J. Martin and 32 
oth of Hinsdale; of Burus W. Pattee and 44 others, of Enfield; of 
E. 8. Kimball and 70 others, of Woodsville; of G. G. Davis and 17 
others, of Marlborough; of William Bailey and 19 others, of Claremont; 
of Norris C. Griffin and 26 o of Thornton Ferry; of R. L. Smiley 
and 29 others, of North Sutton; of Pettee & Co. and 62 others, of Derry; 
of A. D. Hammond and 38 others, of Gilsum; of S. L. Fletcher and 
63 others, of Charlestown; of Nathan Whittaker and 79 others, of North 
Conway; of Willard G. Jones and 45 others, of Rindge; of C. G. 
Matthews and 8 others, of Hancock; of Josiah Turner 24 others, 
of Sunapee; of A. A. Beckwith and 14 others, of Drewsville; of H. B. 
Bullard and 18 others, of West Sutton; of George W. Marston and 12 
others, of Newton; of E. L. Plummer and 29 others, of Laconia; of 
Arthur Tucker and 149 others, of Lake Village; of A. D. Greely and 
10 others, of Pelham; of George W. Miner and 27 others, of Haverhill; 
of J. A. Carlton and 36 others, of Conway; of James Stearns and 29 
others, of Wilmot; of David D. Webster and 68 others, of Meredith; 
of H. T. Alexander and 50 others, of Bristol; of George E. Prime and 
36 others, of John Cashman and 13 others, of Frank P. Carpenter and 
61 others, of Manchester; of N. F. Lund and 20 others and of Amos 
Blanchard and 30 others, of Concord; of Charles F. Ham and 77 others, 
of S. R. Leighton and 23 others, and of J. C. Hutchins and 56 others, 
of Dover; of R. Byrne and 43 others and of Frank P. Brown and 29 
others, of Whitefield; of F. A. J. Smart and 35 others, of Effingham; of 
Jedidiah Rand and 77 others, of Rye; of John M. Fox and 36 others, 
of Mount Vernon; of James A. Foster and 44 others, of Nashua; of 
David T. Dale and 70 others, of Chester; of Willard Brothers and 69 
others, of Orford; of D. E. Proctor and 46 others, of Wilton; of Alonzo 
H. Sawyer and 59 others, of Alton; of H. E. Frye and 74 others, of 
Portsmouth; of Levi Richardson and 57 others, of E. S. Gilchrist and 
43 others, of Franklin; of Howard Locke and 16 others, of William 
Plummer and 38 others, of Great Falls; of William P. Ball and 5 oth- 
ers, of C. C. Leighton and 21 others, of Walpole, New Hampshire. 

By Mr. D. P. RICHARDSON: Of William Ayer and 74 others, of 
Elmira, New York; R. C. Voseand 78 others, of Corning, New York; J. 
A. Bendy and 71 others, of Elmira, New York; S. Hopkinsand 36 others, 
of Woodhull, New York; and E. M. Hathaway and 36 others, of Wood- 
hull, New York. 

By Mr. SHERWIN: Of 60 citizens of Marengo, Illinois. 

Mea Fook SPAULDING: OfE. B. Ward and 39 others, of Laingsburgh, 
igan 


By Mr. TAYLOR: Of Richards Brothersand 79 others, of Ashtabula, 
O. 
By Mr. WADSWORTH: Of 80 citizens of Livingston County, New 


ork. 

By Mr. WARD: Of J. W. Rennady and 39 others, of Kemblesville, 
Pennsylvania, 

By Mr. WEBBER: Of F. D. Glazier and 56 others, of Whitehall, 
Michi 


By Mr. WILSON: Of John T. Griffin and 150 others, citizens of 
Clarksburgh, West Virginia, and George Ross and 12 others, of Weston, 
West Virginia. à 

By Mr. G. D.WISE: Of C. H. Taylor and 33 others, of Ashland, Vir- 


ginia. 

By Mr. M. R.WISE: Of 78 citizens of Fayette City, and of 74 citizens 
of Livermore, Pennsy! 

By Mr. YOUNG: Of William De Armond and 55 others, of Linnw 
Ohio; P. Moock and 59 others, of Reading, Ohio; and A. Merilees 
59 others, of Glendale, Ohio. 
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SENATE. 


TUESDAY, January 16, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. , 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


NOTICES OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I should like to be permitted to give 
notice at this time that as soon as the pending measure in the morning 
hour is out of the way I shall desire to call up the bankruptcy bill for 
action. That bill had the right of way and was recommitted for the 
convenience of the Senate to the Committee on the Judiciary after it 
had one stage, and was entitled to the right of way, as I claim, 
when the tariff bill was taken up; and therefore, in the morning hour, 
after the rheasure which comes over from yesterday is disposed of, I 
shall ask to take up that bill. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to give a notice. I donot, of course, de- 
sire to antagonize the bankruptcy bill; I am quite interested in having 
it consid ; but there is a matter which it seems to me ought te be 
taken up next, and that is the bill to regulate the practice in patent 
suits. I believe there isa very great demand and necessity for the pas- 
sage of some bill on that subject, and I must insist as soon as the pend- 
ing matter, the Holladay claim, is out of the way that the Senate shall 
take up that bill. 

Mr. ISON. I desire to support the suggestion of the Senator 
from Connecticut. I have had numerous communications from my 
own people in reference to that matter, and as a lawyer I have had ob- 
servation of the practice under our present patent laws. I think there 
are abuses connected with theiradministration, affecting especially the 
West, to a degree which calls for immediate relief to a very large class 
of our people by some appropriate legislation. An almost endless num- 
ber of patent suits are brought in the Federal jurisdiction in the West 
by which people are drawn two hundred miles from their homes to de- 
fend actions for damages for infringements of patents or the use of pat- 
ented articles where the damages claimed and recovered will not amount 
to $10 in each case, and when the fees of the marshal of the United 
States for serving the writ of summons are on an average twenty-five 
or thirty dollars. The continuance of this sort of thing is actually 
bringing the Federal jurisdiction into disrepute, and I think there is 
an t demand for some appropriate legislation. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish my friend, before he sits down, would permit 
me to say I am on the committee which helped to frame that bill, and 
have given a great deal of personal attention to it. I think the bill is 
right in principle and I believe will certainly almost wholly extirpate 
fhe evil of which the Senator and his constituents complain, while it 
does, I believe, no injustice to any honest and just right of the inventor. 
Being of that opinion I shall feel bound to co-operate in seeing that the 
bill is taken up at an early day and di of. I wish to say that 
the character of that bill is such that I am quite sure it will have no 
difficulty in promptly passing the Senate. I think I know enough of 
the opinion of the Senate to know that it will pass by nearly a general 
acquiescence. I hope, therefore, the Senator will not find it his duty 
to insist on that bill being used in antagonism to the bill which I have 
in special charge, which is partly under consideration. 

I desire to say that if the bankruptcy. bill shall be taken up, and if 
it shall turn out that it lasts more than two or three hours, so that the 
Senator feels the least uneasiness about the fate of the patent bill, I 
shall consent to lay the bankruptcy bill aside temporarily and take up 
his bill. I hope we shall not have any contest. Feeling an interestin 
both bills, I do not want to see them opposing each other. 

Mr. HARRISON. In supporting the suggestion of the Senator from 
Connecticut, that the bill regulating patent suits should be taken up, I 
did not mean to commit myself to the bill in its present terms. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will recollect that the bill was reached in 
the regular call of the Calendar at the last session, and that I then pro- 

an amendment to the bill, and when that amendment was pro- 
objection was made to the further consideration of it by the 
tor from Massachusetts. 


; It was the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
mr HOAR | 


OAR. Sy impression is that the Senator’s amendment, if I 
remember it aright, can be accepted, or at any rate an amendment going 
nearly as far as his does, to which he will probably assent, without the 
destruction of the value of the bill. Ido not believe there is going to 
be any debate or any confliet of opinion about that bill, or about the 
Senator’s proposed amendment, which is to increase the sum, I think. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was one of the amendments I had prepared, 
to increase the sum to $50. 

I want to say in reference to the bankruptcy bill that I do not agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts that there is a present urgency for 
the consideration of that measure by the Senate. I do not believe 
there is a prospect of that measure becoming a law at this session. I 
think this other measure is fairly entitled, by reason of its importance 
and the interest felt in it, to precedence. 


Mr. HOAR. I have no doubt we shall be able to make an arrange- 
ment in regard to it. 

Mr. PLATT. May I be indulged in just one further suggestion? 

a The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is first in or- 
er. 

Mr. PLATT. I am aware of that; but these are both important 
matters, Ido not suppose any discussion here now will fix any defi- 
nite order of business, but it seems to me it may help to facilitate the 
business. It occurs to me that if the Senator from Indiana and the 
Senator from Massachusetts were agreed that the bankruptcy bill might 
be taken up and then laid aside temporarily for the patent bill it would ` 
be well, for I agree with the Senator from usetts that I do not 
think the latter will provoke a long discussion. 

Mr. HOAR. We shall have no difficulty in making an ment. 

Mr. BLAIR. It seems to be going by general consent that Senators 
are arranging the order of business in such a way that others by silenee 
will be understeod to be giving consent. It is well known, I suppose, 
that the educational bill was the unfinished business, and I do not wish 
it to be understood that I waive any right to move its consideration at 
any time. 

Mr. HOAR. If my friend will pardon me, this notice of mine re- 
lates only to the unexpired portion of the morning hour. The educa- 
tional bill has precedence for the latter part of the day, as it stands as 
the regular order. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand precisely what the Senator’s suggestion 
related to. I do not know that any measure has precedence as to the 
unexpired portion of the morning hour any more than with reference 
to the unexpired portion of the time after 1 o’clock when the tariff bill 
is disposed of. The session is being gradually eaten away by this effort 
to force bills out of their order upon the Calendar into,consideration in the 
morning hour. I do not wish, as the matter moves along, to waive any 
right which I may have to press the educational bill for early consid- 
eration, so that it shall not be pushed aside for the session by any meas- 
ure whatever. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the of War, transmitting, in compliance with sectiong2 
of the Revised Statutes, a statement showing the contracts made by the 
War Department and its bureaus on behalf of the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. INGALLS. I present a petition numerously and reputably 
signed by citizens of Coffey County, Kansas, praying for an increase in 
the rate of pension now allowed to certain soldiers. I move its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I present the petition of Mr. Foster 
Henshaw, of this city, claiming that his property has been greatly dam- 
aged by certain so-called local improvements, and praying that he be 
permitted to bring an action in the Court of Claims. I move the refer- 
ence of the petition to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILCOTT presented a memorial of the Board of Tradeof Pueblo, 
Colorado, remonstrating against any reduction of the duty on lead; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LOGAN presented a memorial of jobbers and manufacturers of 
Chicago, Illinois, using tin-plate, remonstrating against any increase of 
duty on that article; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FARLEY presented a petition of the Trinidad and San José Sil- 
ver Mining Company of California, praying for a certain amendment of 
the treaty between Mexico and the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARRISON. Iam directed by the Committee on Milxary Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2190) for the relief of Marcus A. 
Reno, to submit an adverse report thereon and recommend its indefi- 
nite nement. The bill was introduced by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CAMERON] by request. 

The zit was postponed indefinitely, and the report was ordered to be 

rinted. 

$ Mr. PLUMB. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appropriations, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7049) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department fer the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884, and for other purposes, to report it with amendments. I give 
notice now that to-morrow morning during the morning hour, imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the regular formal morning business, I 
shall ask for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the petition of members of the Ottawa tribe of Indians pray- 
ing that theirlands be patented to them in sevyeralty, reported a bill (S. 
2369) to provide for the allotment of lands in severalty to the Ottawas 
of the Indian Territory, and for other purposes; which was read twice 
by its title. 
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He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
2336) to accept and ratify an agreement made by the Pah-Ute Indians, 


and granting a right of way to the Carson and Colorado Railroad Com- 
pany through the Walker River reservation in Nevada, reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2211) for the relief of George 
8S. P. Bradford, to submit an adverse report thereon and recommend 
that it do not pass. Forthe reasons stated in the report I ask that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned, and the report will be printed. 

Mr. WALKER, fom the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2287) for the relief of E. C. Chirouse, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. GROVER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1711) making appropriations for military roads in 
the Territory of Idaho, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was 

ned indefinitely. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2229) for the relief of Joseph 
H.,Blazer, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to 
be printed; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2278) to authorize the sale of the Baton Rouge 
arsenal and grounds, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. INGALIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2236) for the relief of J. G. Fell, Edward Hoopes, 
and George Burnham, trustees of the Walnut Grove Gold Mining Com- 
pany, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to be 
printed; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5661) to modify the postal money- 
order system, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Military affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5653) for the relief of Kirk W. Noyes, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM R. DOWNING. 


Mr. LOGAN. Task leaveto report from the Committee on Military 
Affairs the bill (S. 1340) for the relief of the heirs at law of William R. 
Downing, deceased. This bill was sent to the House and was there 
amended. The Committee on Military Affairs report in favor of con- 
curring in the amendment ofthe House. [ask thatit may be done now, 
so as to-save a committee of conference. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was to strike outall 
after the word ‘‘ dollars,” in line 18, and insert: 

As may be shown he is justly entitled to in the settlement of his accounts as 
assistant quartermaster of the United States, although the proper vouchers of 


the items of credit are not produced, if evidence is furnished that the said items 
in equity and justice ought to be credited. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. ANTHONY asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2370) to amend section 3780 Revised Statutes; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. ALLISON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2371) granting a pension to Emma A. Tuttle; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BECK asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2372) for the relief of John Finzer & Brothers; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, asked by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2373) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Niagara River; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also askedand, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to introduce 
a bill (S. 2374) to authorize the construction and maintenance of a bridge 
across the Niagara River; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also asked and, by unanimousconsent, obtained leave to introduce 
a bill (S. 2375) toauthorizethe construction and maintenance of a rail- 
way bridge across Ni River; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill sb 2376) to prevent the importation of adulterated teas; 
which was twice by its title, and, with the accom i 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. emai 

Mr. CONGER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave toin- 
troduce a bill (S. 2377) to authorize thestockholders of the First National 
Bank of Grand Rapids, Michigan, to amend the fifth article of the arti- 
eles of asseciation of the said bank; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. JOHNSTON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2378) for the relief of Sarah E. Rose; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill (S. 2379) for the relief of William A. Courtenay, agent of 
the Clyde line of steamers; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


WASIIINGTON AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (H. R. 6625) to authorize the Washington and Atlantic 
Railroad Company to extend a railroad into and within the District of 
Columbia was postponed indefinitely, with a view to have it recommit- 
ted to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be made if there be 
no objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROLLINS subsequently said: I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the proposed action in reference to a District railroad bill. 
I do not think the Senate understood what it was asked to do in that 


case. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill had been reported back and 
med indefinitely, and on the request of the Senator from Mary- 

land the vote was reconsidered and the bill recommitted. 

Mr. GORMAN. I asked unanimous consent of the Senate to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was indefinitely postponed, by request 
of the sub-committee of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
who had charge of the bill, with a view to having it recommitted to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is objection to it the Chair 
will put the question again. The Senate probably did not understand 
it. The motion to reconsider can be entered. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It is too late to enter a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GORMAN. By unanimous consent it can be done. I stated 
when I made the motion that I asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Bnt I do not think the Chair understood it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the title of the bill be announced. 

The ACTINGSECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 6625) to authorizethe Wash- 
ington and Atlantic Railroad Company to extend a railroad into and 
within the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there unanimous consent to en- 
tering a ee to reconsider the vote by which the bill was indefinitely 

9 


med ? 

Mr. GORMAN. I desire to state that the sub-committee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia who had this matter under con- 
sideration reported adversely on the bill as it was framed and passed by 
the House. Since then there is a very great desire to have the bill 
amended so as to permit an entirely different line from the one originally 
proposed to enter the city. After consideration I was instructed to re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the vote by which the bill was indefi- 
nitely postponed reconsidered and the bill recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia for further consideration. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I was a member of the sub-committee and I have 
no recollection of such action. 

Mr. GORMAN. Not upon this bill? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. ROLLINS. My object in calling the attention of the Senate to 
this matter is to ascertain whether it is possible to reconsider a vote of 
this kind when the bill was indefinitely postponed during the last ses- 
"The PRESIDE 
The P ENT pro tempore. It can be done by unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That may be true, but the Senate did not under 
stand what it was doing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. De novo, then, the Senator from 

land asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was indefinitely postponed, with a view to having it recommitted 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. Is there objection? 

Mr. INGALLS. Really I there should be no objection to 
this. The railroad company originally asked permission to come down 
Rock Creek for the of reaching the river and obtaining a south- 
ern connection over that route. They have since abandoned that, and 
now desire an amendment by which they may enter the District paral- 
lel with the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad. It isno more than just 
that the subject should be considered by the committee, and I can see 
no objection to the motion being allowed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to reconsidering the 
vote by which the bill was indefinitely postponed during the last ses- 
sion? The Chair hearing no objection, the order will be made, the 
vote reconsidered, and the bill recommitted to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

BEN HOLLADAY. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no “ concurrent or other 
resolutions,” the morning hour is closed. _ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the regular order, which is the Calen- 
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Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I move to set aside the regular order for 
the purpose of taking up the bill (S. 1683) for the relief of Ben Holla- 
da: 


y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada moves to 
postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed 

The PRESIDENT pro The Calendar is postponed. The 
question is now whether the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
the bill for the relief of Ben Holladay. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1683) for the relief of 
Ben Bosy 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Before the discussion is renewed, I 
wish to occupy the attention of the Senate for about two minutes for 
the purpose of referring to two errors which the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL], who discussed this bill yesterday, fell into, in- 
advertently of course. I find in his speech, on page 9 of to-day’s REC- 
ORD, the following: 

Let us look at the history of this claim. Mr. Holladay became a mail con- 
neem ee to 1864 had the overland mail contract at one mill- 

The original contract under which Mr. Holladay carried the mails 
from the Missouri River to Salt Lake City was entered into in 1857. 
The contractors were John Butterfield, William B. Dinsmore, William 
G. , and others. The contract was entered into on the part of 
the United States by Aaron V. Brown, then Postmaster-General. The 
contractors agree in this contract to carry the mails from the Mississippi 
River to San Francisco, California, as follows: 

From Saint Louis, Missouri, and from Memphis, Tennessee, converging at 
Little Rock, Arkansas; thence via Preston, Texas, or as near so as may be found 
advisable to the best point of crossing the Rio Grande, above El Paso and not 
far from Fort Fillmore; thence along new road being opened and constructed 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior to or near Fort Y Cali- 
expetilicus singing te an Pranciaea, Ouliiorain, end back twiee sweek in good 
four-horse peerage or spring-wagons, &e. 

The consideration that the United States agreed to pay for this serv- 
ice was $600,000 a . In 1861 this contract was modified by the con- 
sent of the United States and the contractors. The modification was 
made on the 12th of March, 1861, as follows: j 

2d 1861, and the acce: of 
M Oy Cee ar Mt Company nets thu preset conse 
with that company for route No, 12571— 
That is the route under consideration— 


executed 16th September, 1857, to take effect 16th ber, 1858, so as to dis- 
continue service on the pres¢nt route, and to provide for the transportation of 
the entire letter mail, six times a week, on the central route; said letter mail to 
be carried through in twenty days’ time eight months of the year, and in twenty- 
three daya ibe remaining four months of the Tar from Saint Joseph, Missouri 
(or Atchison, in Kansas), to Placerville, in California, and also for the deliv: 
of the entire mail three times a week each way to Denver city and Great Salt 
Lake City; and in case these mails do not amount to six hundred pounds per 
trip, then other mail matter to make up that weight per trip to be conveyed; 
but in one event the entire Denver city and Salt Lake City mails ard the entire 
letter mail for California to be conveyed. The contractorsalso to be required to 
convey the residue of all mail matter in a period not exceeding thirty-five days, 
with the privilege of sending the latter semi-monthly from New York to San 
Francisco in twenty-five days by sea, and the public documents in thirty-five 
days. And to be required also, during the continuance of their contract, or until 
the completion of the overland telegraph, to run a pony a pron semi-weckly, 
ata schedule time of ten days, eight months of the year, and twelve days four 
months of the year, and to convey for the Government, free of c five 
pesos of mail matter, with liberty of cha: the public, for transportation of 
tters by said express, not exceeding one dollir per half ounce, The compen- 
sation for the whole service to be $1,000,000 per annum. 


. I presume it was this that led the Senator from Vermont into the error 
which he unquestionably did fall into. Mr. Holladay was not the con- 
tractor to the mails ig,» from the Missouri River to Placer- 
ville, California, but from the Missouri River to Salt Lake City, and 
for this service, instead of EC SR dollars per annum he re- 

ceived, as is stated in the report, ,000. Out of this he paid the 
Pacific Mail Company $75,000 a year for carrying the printed matter 
to the Pacific coast by water. 
Mr. MORRILL. May I inquire of the Senator whether Mr. Hol- 
laday was not a party in interest in the Overland Mail Company ? 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I understand that he was not. He 
became surety for the Overland Mail Company, and was compelled to 
. assume the obligations of that company. In that way he got into the 
-company. I understand that he was not interested in the Overland 
Mail Company, except as I have stated. 
Mr. MORRILL. I will say that I very hastily gathered together the 
‚documents in relation to this matter, and I may have made a mistake 
as to the date; but I have the report of the Postmaster-General show- 
ing the large number of contracts in which Mr. Holladay has been in- 
terested, and some were of different dates, 1862, 1863, 1864, and so on. 
I find that the Postmaster-General represented him to have been in 
partnership or concerned in ten, I believe, of these contracts. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator will observe that they 
are all small contracts. 
Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. I observe that one of them is $365,000, 
another $347,000, another $456,000, another $186,000; and the whole 
-computed, if they were in the same year, would amount to $1,113,599. 


to. 


The compensation is very large. I had always understood, and never 
heard it before disputed, that he did receive a million dollars for the 
contract between 1860 or 1861 and 1864, and afterward took it for 
$860,000, instead of the million. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Well, the Senator isin errorin regard 
to that matter. That is all the answer I have to make. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think not much in error. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I wish to refer to another statement 
which I think is erroneous. In the speech of the Senator, on page 9 of 
to-day’s RECORD, I find this statement: 


I do not think there is any doubt but that the whole business was very remu- 
nerative, but whether it was so or not, he did not call upon the Government at 
the expiration of his contract in 1864 to reimburse him for losses or even to in- 
crease his compensation for the continuation of his contract, but again took the 
same contract over the same line of travel, and before any railroads had been 
apap = oe the continent, for $840,000, of a million dollars, or for 

r 


The Senator has again fallen into an error, as I have already sta’ 
in regard to the compensation paid to Mr. Holladay under this secon 
contract. The contract of 1864, if he will examine the public docu- 
ment which I see he has in his hand, is thereon page 8. ‘The contract 
was made by the United States with Mr. Holladay on the 19th of 
August, 1864. It provides: 

For transporting the mail on route No. 1 from Atchison, Kansas 
Joseph, Missouri), to Salt Lake City, Utah Territory, daly (excluding oes 
document mails for the Pacific coast, which are to be sent by sea), supplying all 
tory, by aide mali, in duocomnection with tee mals tinedally: I AMAN E 
isfactory to the Department, at $365,000 per year. p m 

The statement of the Senator was that for this contract Mr. Holladay 
received $840,000 a year. It appears from the contract which the Sena- 
tor himself had in his hand atthe time he made his statement that the 
consideration paid was $365,000. 

Before I sit down I desire to refer to the Congressional history of this 
case. On the 27th of March, 1866, a petition for the relief of Mr. Hol- 
laday was presented to the House of tatives. It was referred 
by the House to the Committee on Indian Affairs and soon. thereafter— 
the exact date I have not got—it was rted back from that commit- 
tee by the present senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WinDoM] favor- 
ably. The House bill came to the Senate, it was amended in the Sen- 
ate on May 17, and returned, so amended, to the House. The House 
refused to coneur in the Senate amendment. A committee of confer- 
ence was Spontan, butit does not appear that the committee ever 
reported. the bill or resolution, whichever it was, failed at that 


In 1867, on December 5, leave was granted by the House of Represent- 
atives to Mr. Holladay to withdraw his papers. Thereupon they were 
withdrawn from the House by Mr. Holladay. On the 25th of March, 
1872, the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] presented in 
the Senate the memorial of Mr. Holladay. It was referred by the Sen- 
ate to the Committee on Indian Affairs. It was reported back by that 
committee and committed to the Committee on Claims. It does not 
appear that the Senate Committee on Claims in 1872 took any action 
upon it except what appears from the statement made by the Senator 
from West Virginia yesterday. 

In 1873 Mr. Holladay’s petition for relief was again presented to the 
House of Representatives, and in 1874 his petition was presented in the 
Senate. In 1876 Mr. Mitchell, then a Senator from Oregon, introduced 
a bill referring the whole matter to the Court of Claims. In 1878 this 
bill was considered by the Senate Committee on Claims and reported 
back. The bill provided that the whole claim should be referred to 
the Court of Claims for hearing and adjudication. This bill was con- 
sidered by the Senate on the 3d of May, 1880, and I think for some 
days subsequent to thattime. TheSenate did not agree to the recom- 
mendation of the committee, but the bill was recommitted to the com- 
mittee with instructions to examine the claim and rt what amount 
was, in the opinion of the committee, equitably due to Mr. Holladay. 
In view of this recommendation the committee did review the claim, 
did call numerous witnesses before it, and in 1881 reported a bill pro- 
viding for the payment of $526,739. This bill was considered in the 
Senate and amended so as to provide for the ent of $100,000, and 
thusit passed the Senate. It went to the House of Representatives, 
but no action, so faras I am advised, was taken upon it by the House. 

In the present ere Mr. Holladay’s petition was presented early 
in the last session. It was considered by the Committee on Claims, 
which provided for the payment of $321,154. The claim has also been 
considered by the House Committee on Claims of the present Congress, 
and that committee adopted the Senate report upon the bill and re- 
legs it back to the House, recommending the payment of the sum of 

1,154. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I do not suppose that anything I can 
say will add to the knowledge the Senate already has about this bill. 
I certainly have no desire to discuss it farther; but with the convictions 
I have upon this claim I can not avoid restating some of the conclusions 
at which I have arrived, which will govern my vote, and the correct- 
ness of which I have as little doubt of as of any other subject that I 
have come to the consideration of 

The ground upon which this claim stands has been somewhat shifted 
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since it was last considered in the Senate. It now stands upon one 
fundamental proposition according to the report of the committee, and 
that is the promise of the then President of the United States, Mr. Lin- 
coln, that Congress should reimburse Mr. Holladay. That is relied 
upon to take this case out of that vast class of cases known as damage 
cases on account of Indian depredations upon mail-routes known as 
star-rontes, by horseback or stage. 

Of course if this foundation fails, if no such promise was made, then 
there is nothing to hang this bill upon. On the other hand, if the 
promise was invalid in law and in equity—and when I say “‘in equity” 
I mean in that court of conscience in which we, all of us more or less, 
are administrators of justice—then of course that claim must entirely 
fail. If it should be held that there was a valid, subsisting promise, 
the question then comes as to the amount which Mr. Holladay should 

recover. 

I have examined this case, as laid before the committee, somewhat 
carefully, not recently, however, but it is the same case submitted and 
upon the same proof that it was submitted at the last Congress. I have 
had some little, and only a little, practice in the trial of causes, but I 
say, with a great deal of deference for lawyers like the Senator from 
Wisconsin and others who have examined or claim to have examined 
this case, that I should not expect to win a case for any considerable 
sum of money based on testimony sueh as is presented in this case. I 
do not believe it is possible for anybody to say that ing to the 
rules of testimony which prevail in the courts or which should prevail 
anywhere where the judgment of men is to be convinced beyond per- 
adventure, there is testimony of any considerable consequence showing 
the value of the property which Mr. Holladay claims to have lost. 

I do not mean to say that is conclusive against the claim in all its 
parts, but itis conclusive against a large portion of it, because while it 
may be shown that a horse has been lost, or a bushel of corn, yet there 
is no adequate testimony showing the value of the horse or the corn. 
Some portion of the claim, then, must certainly disappear. 

I have noticed one thing which seems to me a little singular, that all 
the witnesses who testified on behalf of the Government are regarded 
and treated by this committee as absolutely without credibility. No 
credence whatever has been given to one single line or syllable of the 
testimony which any witness testified toon behalf of the Government. 
Where a witness for the Government testified that a station was worth 
$750, the committee have taken the testimony of Mr. Holladay’s partner 
or employé of indefinite character fixing it at three times that amount. 
Wherever a witness testified that corn was worth 6 cents a pound, and 
some one else has put into this case, surreptitiously or ise, a mem- 
orandum showing thatit was worth 20 cents a pound, the committee has 
given Mr. Holladay 20 centsa pound. This bill asoriginally reported pro- 
vided for paying Mr. Holladay $520,000 upon certain itemsaccompanying 
the report. Those items figured up, giving every single one of them its full 
amountas stated in the document, amounted to less than $400,000. In 
other words, so great was the haste, so perfect and cast-iron was the deter- 
mination that Mr. Holladay should have absolutely what he claimed, . 
that the committee gave him more than $120,000 beyond what his bill of 
items showed him to be entitled to; and for the p of ill it 
further, as I did at the last session of Congress, I call attention to the 
that when it comes to providing for the payment of corn destroyed at Jules- 
burgh, with so much hasteand with so little care for the interests of the 
Government and with so little relation to the testimony was the case ex- 
amined and decided that they put in for corn destroyed to the extent of 
3,000 or 4,000 pounds that was not claimed for at all. 

Mr. President, it is stated in this testimony by witnesses whose 
credibility has not been impeached, it was stated in debate by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado himself, adv ocating the passage of this bill, that corn 
was worth from 75 cents to a dollar a bushel on the Missouri River at 
the time these losses occurred, and all the witnesses who testify in re- 
yard to the value of transportation testify that $1 per one hundred 
pounds per one hundred miles was the universal price. Supposing the 
average distance it had to be transported was the distance from the Mis- 
souri River to Denver, which was largely more than the average, that 
would make corn cost 6 cents a pound for transportation. It was worth 
adollar a bushel at the Missouri River. But there is another item in 
this case which shows that that corn could have been as no 
doubt it was, from fifty to one hundred miles nearer, and as it ap- 
proached the frontier it was sold very much cheaper. One witness tes- 
tified that he bought corn as low as 25 cents one hundred and twenty- 
five miles nearer to Fort Kearney, and consequently to Denver, than 
the Missouri River point. 

Every cent which should be charged for that corn having any rela- 
tion to its value which should exceed $4 a bushel would be that much 
absolutely given away. It is testified, it is true, by a person that it 
was sometimes 30 cents a pound. You might as well measure the 
value of water by what Dives would have paid for it in his agony as 
to value corn by saying what some ranchman, shut in from the outside 
world by Indians, would give for it in order that he might maintain 
life during the time he was in that stress. The selling price of corn 
to travelers who bought it by the handful, who were glad to get it and 
bought it from persons who did not have it to sell but had it for use, 
perhaps, was one thing; but the commercial value of corn, well estab- 
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lished and well known, into which only two elements entered, the cost 
price on the Missouri River or wherever else it was bought and the 
regular price of transportation to.the point of consumption, was an en- 
tirely different thing. There was no bushel of corn whose commercial 
worth during any considerable period of time in any of the years in which 
these losses are charged for would have exceeded $4 a bushel at any point 
on that line; certainly the value was not more than that; and yet there 
is not a bushel of corn that is charged for here that is not charged for at 
the rate of about $12 per bushel. That constitutes a very large item on 
this cost. 

I speak of this not because I imagine it is going to have much effect 
in the decision of this case. There seems to be a determination not 
only to give this sum, but almost to make thisa party question. Ihave 
had some apprehension, indeed, that there might be a party caucus called 
upon this bill and that I might be constrained by reason of that caucus 
to do something which my judgment did not dictate, for fear of acting 
separately and apart from my party associates. But I speak of this to 
show. the method in which this claim has been examined and presented 
to the Senate and for the purpose of impeaching, as I do here, the judg- 
E oeo ae cock a E ag hy icine be Mr. Hol- 

y. 

It is asserted, in the first place, that Mr. Holladay Iost $77,000 by rea- 
son of his route from what is known as the Fort Laramie and 
South Pass route to the Fort Collins and Bridger Pass route. Those 
members of the Senate who are familiar with the geography of that 
country will not need to be told that Julesburgh was the departin poni 
on the Platte route for Fort Laramie and the South Pass; that 
was about one hundred and fifty miles beyond in a westerly anecon a a 
little south of west; that when that line was changed from the Fort 
Laramie and South Pass route to the Fort Collins and Bridger Pass 
route by that change Mr. Holladay brought himself nearer to Denver 
one hundred miles than he was before, and consequently saved the ne- 
cessity of bie aracha, Ge hundred miles in his carriage of the mails. 
By reason of that he was brought one hundred and fifty miles 
nearer to Salt Lake and all the remaining portion of the line, thus sav- 
ing at least two hundred and fifty miles of transportation, which saving 
was a clear gain to him by reason of that change of route. 

Mr. President, there is not a ion nor a hint that Mr. Hol- 
laday was required by military or civil authority to change that route 
atall. He did it absolutely on his own account for his own p 
and in order to make a more economical ca’ of the mail that he 
was obligated by his contract to ca: and yet, after he made all this 
saving, he charges the Government $77, 000, and the committee allow 
it to him, for having made that change. 

Mr. President, more than that, Mr. E Holladay was about sixty days 

ig that change, and during that time he did not carry one pound 
of peaga going on at the rate of $1,500 a day. He 
was getting th en a half million dollars for carrying the mail. During 
that time the Government carried every pound of the mail by way of 
Panama, and Mr. Holladay got every day’s pay as though he was car- 
rying the mail, and yet he charges $77,000, besides having pay for sixty 
cae of service that he never rendered. 
I have had the fortune or misfortune to have seen some of the stations 
out there which Mr. Holladay claims $2,000 as the value of. The 
eral run of them, after you leavethe Platte country, were not worth $250 
apiece. They were little 12 by 14 or 14 by 16 shanties, about seven feet 
high, made of logs, without door, window, or floor, with no shingle or 
plank upon them or in them, just put up with pine logs brought, it is 
true, from some distance frequently, but involving the use of no skilled 
labor except for the iron beams which were used for the purpose of piec- 
ing out from time totime. A blanket was hung up at the place by which 
entrance was effected, and nothing put in to cover the place fora window, 
because there were rarely storms in that section of country, especially 
during the summer time. A few coffee-sacks or corn-sacks, gunny- 
sacks, were thrown on the ground for the men to make their bed of 
ees upon. Then there was a little rude table made out of split 
perhaps, or sometimes of plank. The entire affair, furniture and 
was not worth more than from $200 to $250 apiece. In fact, I think 
the bulk of the stations were not worth over $150 apiece. I saw anum- 
ber of them that had been abandoned on that line. I do not say there 
were not others that were worth more, but the bulk of them were of 
that kind; and yet every single one of them is charged, with a uniformity 
that would have put to shame the Procrustean bed of which we have 
heard, at $2,000 apiece. I suppose if some of them were worth more 
they cut them off, and if some were worthless they stretched those out. 
Of the twenty-six of them on that particular line at that particular time 
there were some that were worth more. The one at Strawberry Sta- 
tion, which was there when I was on that line, was a very creditable 
sort of building, as things went in that country. That one might have 
cost $2,000. But when you come to consider the comparatively expen- 
sive buildings of that line of route remember that none of that expense 
was put on as a necessary adjunct to carrying the mail; it was put on 
for the purpose of accommodating the express and the passenger busi- 
ness of the line, of which the Government was not, as I am aware, an 
precept ra There were exceptions, it is true, but they were 
very few 
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It is worth eons when we come to this question of value that 
Mr. Holladay bought the entire affair, every mule, every colt, every 
bit of harness, every station on the entire line for $100,000 at public 
outcry. That was in March, 1862. It is worthy of notice, too, that 
the gentleman who ran that line prior to its being purchased by Mr. 
Holladay, and who, as is presumed here, acting under the order of the 
court, turned over to Mr. Holladay all this property, says that the mules 
upon that mail line were worth from $75 to $125 apiece. I saw a good 
many of them on the upper part of the line, between the Platte and Salt 
Lake, and the mules were of the character here stated; small Spanish 
mules, worth about$75 apiece. On the other part of the line, which ex- 
tended from the Missouri River to Denver, the main line, the stock was 
a great deal better, and I have no doubt there were many animals there, 
horses and mules both, that were worth $200, the price charged, and 
the on that portion of the line by reason of Indian depredations 
were less in proportion than they were on the upper portion of the line. 
It was better protected by troops and it was less liable to incursion from 
Indians by reason ofits closer proximity to various forts and places where 
troops were always kept in station. 

But, Mr. President, there has not been an animal charged for at less 
than $200. That same unanimity which characterized the committee 
when they considered the question of stations and which induced them 
to fix them at $2,000 apiece, staid with them when they came to con- 
sider the value of these animals, and they fixed them at the price of 
$200 each, except as it sometimes happened in the case of stations they 
had some worth more; and they find, therefore, $30,000 for the de- 
struction of the station at Julesburgh. I did not see that station my- 
self; I saw the site where it had stood. It is in testimony here, how- 
ever, by witnesses whose testimony is not im ed and can not be 
i sia that the entire value of the buildings and property at 
. Julesburgh at that time could not have exceeded $10,000; but that tes- 

timony is put aside as of no co; nence, the determination being ap- 
parently that only those witnesses 1 be entitled to credit and receive 
credit who testify to the largest possible sums as a measure of . 
The committee all the while give to the statements of Mr. Holladay’s 
employés, and even to their aiciaaiscon and inuendoes in regard to 
values, an importance which they deny absolutely to witnesses who 
testify to the contrary effect. 

This is a stale claim to some extent. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has stated what he callsthe i eng history of it. I think heomitted 
to state the vital portion of that legislative history. It goes without 
saying that the men who were in the Senate and in the House in 1866, 
advised as they could have been then by the men who were in the De- 
partment and by men in all that section of the country and elsewhere 
who knew about this matter, could have decided it more justly than 
we can now at this distance away from the transactions. Mr. Holladay, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin says, presented his claim in 1866. Con- 
Hood ge having all the facts before them, with Mr. Holladay here 

, With all the witnesses living then who are living now, and a 
pn many living then who are not living now, with all the surround- 
and connections of this transaction thoroughly understood and 
known as part of the public history of the time, the committees of both 
Houses of Congress differed upon one proposition, and one only. The 
House insisted that Mr. Holladay should have pay for the pro that 
was taken by United States ey ana that alone, and the Senate 
agreed that he might have whatever he could prove he was by 
reason of carrying out what is called the military order for removing his 
line, not from Fort Laramie and the South Pass route to the Bridger’s 
Pass route, but for removing it to what is called the Cut-off route, a 
second removal which he made, as is stated, on the order of Colonel 
Chivington from Fort Collins down to Denver, abandoning all the pars 
between the mouth of the Cache la Pondre and Fort Collins, an aban- 
donment which, by the way, if any Senator will look at the map he will 
ascertain was, I think, less than sixty miles of route. The most that 
either of the two Houses of Congress was willing to do then was to allow 
him first for the supplies which he claimed (and which they were will- 
ing he should prove if he could) the soldiers had taken and used; and 
in the second place the Senate said it would add to that whatever he 
could prove he was damaged by reason of compliance with the military 
order, and that alone. 

There are two items which aggregate $80,000, and that was all; and 
yet the Congress which sat here in the light of that time, and with all 
the knowledge it could get then, brushed aside as of no earthly account 
and as entitled to no consideration all this claim for the loss of forage, 
for the loss of horses, for the loss of stations, for the loss of mules, and 
Four-fifths of all that was claimed 


he could prove to the Court of Claims the Gorma | bad teen a 
used by means of its troops. Now, we are asked to that, to 
say that we know a great deal more about it than Congress did then, 
and to go back on the judgment expressed at that time, upon which 
Mr. Holladay was constrained to withdraw his claim from Congress en- 
tirely, no doubt realizing that ifhe would wait eight or ten years till the 
memories of men had become less sharp, until some men had died and 
knowledge of these transactions had passed away largely, he could come: 


before some other Congress, and by importunity multiply his claim five- 
fold. We are asked deliberately to go back on the judgment of Con- 


gress to that extent, to give him 
of that time, sitting here when these losses were fresh—not when Mr. 
Lincoln was alive, it is true, but when Mr. Stanton was of 
War, when Mr. Montgomery Blair was Postmaster-General, as he was 
Postmaster-General at the time this contraet was made—refused to 
allow. When everything was fresh in the mind of the publie and in 
the mind of every one who chose to be informed in regard to the mat- 
ter Congress cut out every single thing except one item practically, and 
that was for supplies which it was all the soldiers of the United 
States had taken from Mr. Holladay and converted to their own use. 
There is another singular thing in connection with that time and 

with what occurred then. Mr. Holladay, I take it, knew as well then 
as he knows now whether the President of the United States ever gave’ 
him a promise, and yet his memorial of 1872, which I have in my hand, 
which is a copy of his memorial of 1866—I had the original memorial 
of 1866 among my papers, but it has mysteriously disappeared; I have’ 
had occasion to compare the two memorials, and with the exception of 
the dates they are the same—makes no allegation at all that the Presi- 
dentever gave himany promise. Neither memorial has any such allega- 
tion in it. In other words, that which the committee now stand upon 
as the foundation of this claim, and without which they confess it would 
have no standing here at all, Mr. Holladay himself did not know any- 
thing about, either in 1866 or 1872. It is the invention practically, so 
far as this case is concerned, of a ten years’ later conception of what took 

lace in 1863. This claim was before the Senate in 1866, on the 17th of 

fay, as the Senator from Wisconsin has said. Mr. Nesmith, of Oregon, 
said: 
a, mare that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House joint resolution 
NO. e 

Then this followed: 


The motion was 


y for something which the 


to; and the joint resolution (H. R. 103) to refer the per 
tition of Benjamin Holladay to the Court of Claims was considered as in Com~ 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that so much of the claim of Benjamin Holla~ 
day as relates to damages for change of route byu orders and property 
taken by the mili authorities and appropr to the use of the Govern- 
ment be referred to the Court of Claims for adjustment. z 

The Committee on Claims reported the joint resolution with an amendment,- 
which was in line 4 to strike out the words * for change of route by 
military orders and; ™ so that the joint resolution will read: 

That so much of the claim of Benjamin Holladay as relates to property taken 
by the military authorities and appropriated to use of the vernment be 
referred to the Court of Claims for adjustment. 

Mr, Trumev.y. I do not know anything about this parmani case, but I' 
am entirely opposed to referring by joint resolution, which amounts to a law, 
special cases in this way to the Dart of Claims. We have a general law giving 

court jurisdiction of a certain class of cases, If the law is not broad enough, 
enlarge it; but this wey of coming in and giving the court jurisdiction of a par- 
ticular case, some favorite case, I do not think is right, unless it is done under some 
culiar circumstances, There niay be some circumstances in this case which 
Jastity that species of legislation; but it is certainly a very bad way to be con- 
ferring upon a court of general jurisdiction of a particular class of cases like this 
special jurisdiction of some special case. 

Mr. POMEROY. The Senator must be aware that the Committee on Cla’ who 
pass on this class of claims, have the opportuntiy of hearing testimony on 
one side; the Court of Claims have an opportunity to examine witnesses on 
sides, and I think it is safer for the Government to let elaims be tried where wit- 
nesses can be examined on both sides. 


A little further on Mr. Clark speaks. He says: 


This is a joint resolution from the House of resentatives. As it came to 
the Senate it was referred to the Committee on Claims, and read in this tage 
“That so much of the claim of Benjamin Holladay as relates to 
change of route by military Ror hinga po property taken by the military author- 
ities ani appropriated to the use of the Government, be referred to the Court off 
Claims for adjustment.” The Committee on Claims came to the conclusion to rec- 
ommend to the Senate tostrike out that partof the claim which was for d 
for change of route, and to let the other part of the claim, for property all tor 
be taken by military orders, go to the Court of Claims, no more; and we: 
think that is a better tribunal than the Committee on Claims and the Senate, 

Mr. Pomeroy. I do not wish to contest the amendment, but I have this tosay: 
Benjamin Holladay, who had the overland contract, made his stations eve: -- 
teen miles on a given routeand built houses. The military authorities told 
to abandon all Nicos and to go on to another line, because they could protect. 
him from the Indians on that other line. 


One line only was mentioned as having been subject to this change:. 
The other line is a new invention again, the $77,000 which is the gross. 
amount of this claim for a change of line. 

It is a question of equity whether he ought not to have some compensation 
for the A arpaa houses and stations that he had built at great expense. 

Mr. CLARK. I ought to say that the Committee on Claims examined the claim 
so far as to see precisely what it was, I doubt very much whether he can set up- 
any military order in the case; but we concluded to let the whole matter go for’ 
adjudication to the Court of Claims. : 

Mr. FORON E he can not Sons up any military order the resolution was a 

harmless thing as it was before. 
“Sir. CLARK. I think the amendment should be agreed to. 


The Gi t was agreed to. 
The Joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend-. 


t ncurred in. 
a Pip Gaara paripa was ordered tọ be e and the joint resolution to be 


read a third time. It was read thethird time and 

It is plain to be seen that this matter received consideration at that 
time. It was discussed pro and con. There was no opposition devel- 
oped to the claim presented as a claim, but only as to the amount 


which should be allowed, or rather the class of claims which Mr. Hol- 
laday might set up before the Court of Claims. In thatdiscussion every- 
thing was eliminated, us it was in the resoluti 

great volyume to the allowance proposed by the 


which now gives the 
ittee on Claims. 
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On the 26th day of July, 1866— 


Mr. Wixbox, from the same committees [on Indiiin Affairs], reported back 
the amendment of the Senate to House joint resolution No. 103, to refer the po 
tition of Benjamin Holladay to the Court of Claims, with the recommendati 
that the Senute amendment be non-concurred in, : 

The amendment of thé Senate wasto strike outthe words “damages for change 
of, route by military orders and; ™ so that the resolution would read: 

hat so much of the claim of Benjamin Holladay as relates to property taken 
by the military nuthoritiés and appropriated to the use of the verument be 
referred to the Court of Claims for adjustment.” 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. Wrxpem moved oe me Mouse request a committee of conference, 

The motion was 

That substantially was the end, so far as legislative action was con- 
cerned, in 1866. Nir. Holladay thereupon, having had his day in co! 
having been before the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Honan 
the Committee on Claims of the Senate, having had advocates of the 

roper kind, of course friendly ones, upon the floor of both Senate and 
Bouse, there being no question whatever upon either side and no one 
to set up on his behalfafter the examination given that he should have 
one single dollar on account of mules stolen, stages destroyed, or stage 
stations destroyed, or anything of that kind, the two Houses disagree- | man 
ing only as to whether he should beallowed for stations abandoned by 
military order—Xir. Holladay after that withdrew his claim, and did 
not prefer it again till 1872. 

Mr, President, I think I know something about the reason why Mr. 
Holladay was willing to sleep upon his claim during those years! ere 
ure among the papers of this case somewhere, or were originally, some 
notes of an investigation made by the War Department in regard to this 
case, Mr. Holladay charged the Government 30 cents a mile for the 
transportation of officers and soldiers in his coaches. When his claim 
came before the Quartermaster-General, the Quartermaster-General or 
the Secretary of War, on an appeal from the Quartermaster-General, 
said he would not allow the whole 30 cents a mile. The Government 
never did that. It was a purchaser at wholesale of met 
tically, and it did not allow fall rates to railroad companies. It dealt 
more largely than private individuals, and was entitled to a reduction. 
It allowed but 20 cents a mile, and 20 cents a mile only. He came 
back subsequently, by his attorney, and claimed of the Government 
that as he had endured great losses out there, had carried the mails at 
great expense, he ought to have this other 10 cents a mile, and in con- 
sideration of that the Secretary of War gave it to him. the course 
of the investigation which accompanied and preceded that allowance 
it was testimony, and it was referred to in the the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of War, that Mfr, Holladay had had supplies from the Govern- 
ment, There was no suggestion in that that Mr, Holladay had ever 
given supplies to the Government, but it was in testimony that he had 
received supplies from the Government; that his men and horses had 
been fed from the Government stores, and that the soldiers of the United 
States had helped to build and rebuild his stations, take care of his 
stock, and run his line. 

This question of the furnishing of supplies to the Army or supplies 
having been taken by the Army is one thatwe all know the rule about. 
Any man who had his supplies of corn, fuel, or other property which 
could be converted to the use of the Army taken found a remedy under 
the general law, which authorized him to go before the Quartermaster- 
General and prove up his claim and get his pay. In addition to thas 
there was the regular way of proceeding before Congress, for that is one 
of a class of claims with which everybody was then familiar by reason 
of the fact that the war had developed a large number of them. Con- 
gress was in the habit of dealing with them, as also were the 
ments, Mr. Holladay would have had no trouble whatever if he had 
any claim of that kind of any value in getting an ample allowance from 
the Quartermaster-General or from ly Taat for that particular 
TAAL rah i pee aa DEG TO A ntimata ale a clea or that 
kind was es#tiiely outside of the character of the remainder of hisclaim 
against the General Government. 

Some part of this testimony, I notice for the first time to-day, was 
addressed to some statement which I made in regard to this case when 
it was before the Senate in 1877 or 1878. I stated then what I now 
state again, that while I was on that line, for a considerable portion of 
the time, and for some hundreds of miles, the stages were run and the 
mail was carried by Government horses ond Government mules driven 
largely by Government soldiers. Mr. Spotswood’s attention I see was 
directed to that in substance, and he was asked the question as to 
whether “the Government did not carry the mail, or did they furnish 
mules or soldiers, except as a loan?™ Mr. Spotswood conveniently 
goes on to leave sbout the time I went there. I arrived at Fort Hal- 
leck, as I remember, on fhe 28d of June. After that ps tome, 4 up 4 
about the middie of August, the rule was that on from two 
four hundred iniles of that line the were run and the mails sare 
carried—practically, the whole business of the line was done—by Gov- 
See horses und Government coaches and Government soldiers as 
(rivers. 

But that is only a small item. It was not especially worthy of con- 
sideration except for the fact that Mr, Holladay all the time puts him- 
salf in the attitude of a man borne down upon by the Government. I 
Was at Talssbnirgh also, on my way going out, after that station was de- 
stroyed. Thu horses that came down were put into the Government 


stables at Julesburghand fed with Government supplies. Atevery point 
along the line of the road every officer had that instruction. It was the 
rule whenever Mr, Holladay was out of anything that the Government 
conveniently supplied it, 

In connection with that, and showing how leniently he was dealt with 
and that it was a dealing which was predicated on the basis that he had 
lost something which should be compensated in that way, Mr. Holladay 
was never fined for not the mail. 

It is a rule of the Department that every one known as a star-ronte 
contractor or a railroad who shall not carry the mail continuously, or 
who shall fail to deliver it properly and promptly, shall be fined for such 
failure; but during all the time Mr. Holladay was running this line he 
never wasfined onesingledollar. Whether he carried the mail or whether 


ihe did not, his pay went on all thesame. The Government dealt with 


him during that es pa I think it ought to have done—I do not com- 

plain of it at all—with very great liberality, with a liberality which I 

think now he is not properly repaying by coming here when from the 

memories of men y these things have passed away, driven by lapse 

of time, and demanding pay for everything he lost, as well as for a great 
y things which he aad not lose. 

There i is no adequate proof in all this testimony of the value of any 
very considerable portion of the property which is said to have been 
stolen. There is no adequate proof that it was taken by Indians. 
Every man familiar with the frontier knows that horses and mules 
will stray away on the wild plains and be caught up again. It is part 
of the traditions, part of the history of that line during that time that 
such was the case; and every time a mule was mining teria would 
promptly put in an affidavit, saying it was taken by but there 
was not so much promptness in noting when it was return 

Mr. Holladay was carrying on a business of large magnitude. He 
had bookkeepers, secretaries, treasurers, auditors, and all the para- 
poate of a large business requiring to be kept with exactness. He 

undoubtedly invoices of his stock, of his coaches, of his harness, 
an account showing what he had on hand from day to day, and its cost; 
and yet not one single original document or anything purporting to be 
a copy of it was ever produced before the committee. Witnesses come 
in and speak loosely about the value of corn out on the plains without 
ever testifying to the purchase of a single bushel, except in one case. 
There is only one case in all this testimony where any one a of 
any corn having been purchased to his knowledge. simply speak 
loosely in a nie OEE TaD: e SaS ett a ints, and at a 
time, too, w some raid being in progress by the Índians or some- 
thing of that kind, of course everything possessed not an average 
but an exceptional value. Neither Mr. Mr Oth, nor Bk nor Mr. Holladay, nor 
Mr. Carlyle, nor Mr. Lloyd, nor any one else who testifies in behalf of 
Mr. Holladay, testifies to the purchase of a Hn eens of corn, except 
Mr. Otis, who testifies that he knows Mr. Ho y bought at Denver 
some corn to meet an emergency on the upper line between there and 
Fort Bridger, for which he paid 15 cents a pound. But in spite of the 
care with which it was determined apparently to be kept out, it crops 
out occasionally that even on the part of these witnesses the value was 
tS ing less than that which has been claimed and which has been 

ow 

Mr. Carlyle himself in his testimony says they bought corn twice a 
year; and that grain was purchased at Fort Kearney and it cost about 
6 cents a pound during the Indian troubles. That was $3.36 a bushel, 
and that same corn is now sought to be unloaded on the Government at 
20 cents a pound, three times what Mr. Carlyle says it cost at Fort 
Kearney during the Indian troubles; and during the Indian troubles 
was a time when everything was worth a great deal more than usual. 
Mr. Holladay might have had to pay sometimes a dollar a pound for 
corn at some single moment because he had not supplied himself amply, 
but that would not furnish a measure of damages for the Government 
if it is called upon to pay for it at all. 

Speaking of the value of these Sara ges miine cald on moa pari 
of the Government, Mr. Foote, testified that he built two stations for 
Mr. Holladay, which were fine stations and above the average, and he 
says he only got $750 apiece for them; and yet that testimony is wholly 
and entirely ed. It would have been a stretch of clemency and 
against justice, so faras the Government was concerned, to have allowed 
that as an average; and yet that is totally disregarded, and the general 
estimate of men who pa por of twenty-six stations valued at $2,000 each 
is taken in spite of against the testimony of men like Mr. Foote. 

Mr. President, I do not care to detain the Senate much longer upon 
this case; but I desire to call special attention to the question of 
the promise of President Lincoln and to the action of the two Houses 
of at the time when everything was fresh. During all this 
time while Mr. Holladay was pursuing Congress and asking that he be 
allowed this damage, he never until within the last three years said 
one single time to anybody that President Lincoln ever had made him 
any promise at all. That is an after-thought clearly, something that 
comes into this case at too late a day to ted; and singularly 
enough, while is being called upon to feel itself bound by this 
alleged promise of Mr. Lincoln, the man who was Postmaster-General 
at that time, who had immediate control of the mails, who would have 
been informed by Mr. Lincoln of anything which he had done of a 
material character in regard to the carriage of this mail, has been in 
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this city during all the time and has never been called. Not an em- 
ployé of the Post-Office Department, not an officer of the Army, noone 
about the President or in any way related to him has ever been sum- 
moned here as. a witness to testify at all. More than that, witnesses 
and names have been given to the committee. There are to-day hun- 
dreds of men on the frontier who know about this case at least as much 
as other men who have testified, men whose testimony might have 
been had either to corroborate or to rebut that which has been taken; 
and yet they have not been heard to say anything aboutit, and only in 
the exception of two instances have two witnesses been brought here 
on behalf ot the claimant and not at all on behalf of the Government. 

I have been accused of having some ill-will toward Mr. Holladay. 
I have none whatever. To me he is absolutely as any other citizen of 
the United States with whom I have no acquaintance and whom I know 
generally,and what I know, as far as I do know of him in a general 
way, being in his favor. But itis plain to me that this case has had 
an importance before C and especially in the Senate, which it 
never could have had if it had not been for solicitations which I think 
would not have been permitted, which would not have been tolerated, 
in regard to the great mass of claims brought before Congress for set- 
tlement. If we had not been pursned in regard to this case as we are 
not pursued in regard to other cases by social and other appliances, and 
Ido not know but I might say almost that if political appliances had 
not been brought to bear here for the popes giving this case a pecu- 
liar standing, it would not to-day be situation in which it now 
is. If it had been the case of some poor soldier or some poor frontiers- 
man who had gone out upon the public lands by the invitation of the 
Government and taken his wifeand his children and his little household 

out there as one of the avant-coureurs of civilization, I think he 
would have had cold comfortat the hands of this committee, or of any 
aii a ai laim to be treated lightl 
a claim ghtly. By its magni- 
tade it is enjoying, and it has had, of course, by its Neng nie itude, 
appliances in its favor which have given it, as I think, consideration 
which ordinary claims do not have. 

I impute nothing to anybody; but, speaking from that which I regard 
as the basis of knowledge—knowledge, it is true, not perfect in every 
detail, but from a knowledge somewhat of detail and in general coy- 
ering the most critical period of the time when Mr. Holladay carried 
or assumed tocarry temporarily, or at least a portion of the time carried 
the mail on that line—taking the fact that the Government allowed him 
for one year $40,000 forcarrying transient soldiers and officers in coaches, 
paying him at the rate of 30 cents a mile apiece; taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the Government never docked him a dollar, that 
it permitted him not to carry it during sixty days, the mail 
itself by the isthmus and paying him all the time as if he was carry- 
ing it; taking into consideration the fact that he abandoned the longer 
line for the shorter to his own advantage, and took sixty days to do it 
in, carrying, as his witnesses say, everything that was portable away 
from the old stations on to the new stations; taking into consideration 
the fact that the Government did supply him largely, as shown by the 
proof everywhere, with food, with supplies, with aid, with help; con- 
sidering too the fact that we haye—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 
What is the proof of what he says now? i 

Mr. PLUMB. What proof? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Proofthat he was paid for carrying the mail when 
he did not carry it. 

Mr. PLUMB, It is found in the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not find it in the case before the Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. Itis not my business to bring it here. I say it now 
and defy contradiction that Ben Holladay never was fined one single dollar 
for not carrying the mail. I say that during the entire time he was 

the line from Fort Laramie and the South Pass route to the 
Fort Collins and Bridger’s Pass route, a period of sixty days, he got pay 
for the mail and did not carry it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. TI assert that the proof before the com- 
mittee is to the contrary of that statement. 

Mr. PLUMB. I say the testimony before the committee is that he 
was sixty days transferring the route from one line to the other, and 
did not carry the mail during the time. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. There is no proof that he did not 

the mail during that time. 

TME PLUMB. I want to say this about the testimony: In the first 
place the committee did not subpoena witnesses here that they were 
notified could testify in this case, and the committee, in my judgment, 
failed in their duty to the Governmentinthat matter. They su 
witnesses here, or brought them before them, and one of the witnesses 
who came here, summoned on behalf of the Government, met an offi- 
cer of the Senate at yonder door and was informed when he came that 
Mr. Holladay wanted to see him. It is by by cirri aa e 
that men have been induced, as I think, to forego that critical exami- 
nation of the testimony which ought to precede allowances of large 
sums of mi , or small ones either. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator pardon me for a question? Where is 
the testimony that Ben Holladay abandoned one route for another? 


Mr. PLUMB. It is in the testimony; in every line of it almost. It 
is in Mr. Holladay’s own petition. 

Mr. FRYE. Was he not directed to do it? 

Mr. PLUMB. No, sir; not the one I am speaking of atall. There 
are two changes of route alleged. If the Senator has not got that far 
into the case he has not qualified himself as a juror before he votes 
on it. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator will pardon me. The Senator from Maine 
was a member of the Committee on Claims, and he thinks that he quali- 
fied himself as well as the Senator from Kansas has qualified himself 
to not only vote on the case here but to vote on it in committee. 

Mr. PLUMB. 1 inferred from what the Senator said that he meant 
to state that Mr. Holladay abandoned both routes by order. I say he 
did not, and I say there is no such proof. 

Mr. FRYE. But the Senator was talking about the abandonment 
of the route. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwas. 

Mr. FRYE. And he was treating it unfiirly as, in my judgment, he 
treats it unfairly all through. Certainly there is evidence of the 
est unfairness when it is said here in the presence of the Senate that 
political considerations may enter into it. Where is there any politi- 
cal consideration ? 

an aE If the Senator is thin-skinned about that I will take 
it back. 

Mr. FRYE. No; bat I want the cuse treated fairly. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suid we were dividing here almost on the political 
line on this question. If that is not a proper reference to be made, and 
the Senator is thin-skinned about it, I will take it back; but I say it 
is in the testimony that Mr. Holladay did abandon the route from J 
burgh by way of Fort Laramie to South Pass. He claims that he 
abandoned it and the committee allow him $77,000 for having aban- 
doned it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, Allow me a word? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. He did remove the stage line from 
the northerly to the southerly route; he removed it because it could 
not be ran on the northerly route. AJI the northern Indians substan- 
tially were at war against the United States, In one day they came 
down simultaneously upon his line for nearly five hundred miles and 
burned and destroyed almost every station and carried off his stock and 
supplies. [twas removed because it could not be maintained upon that 
route. Thenorthern route rain througha comparatively fertile country, 
and it was removed south. The southerly line ran through a barren 
country, where there was poor grass and very little water, but it was 
difficult fur the Indians to reach it, and it was for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the attacks of the hostile Indians that it was removed. ‘The testi- 
mony, I think, is abundant to show that it onght to have been removed. 
If it had not heen removed it could not have been maintained at all. 

Mr. PLUMB. 1 was not disputing that; I was speaking about the 
qenia of orders. In thefirst place, there is no such testimony, and if 

re had been such testimony it would have been false. The stations 
were not destroyed to any considerable extent, and there were only a 
few head of stock taken on that portion of the line before Mr. Holla- 
day went uway. I do not say that his anticipations of damage were 
not correct; I do not say that the ronte to which he went was not safer; 
I think it was; it was both safer and shorter; but I say he had no or- 
der to go there. And when I spoke of that I was referring to the Senn- 
tor from Maine; I spoke to his implication, as I Hioaent, that Mr. Hol- 
Inday had abandoned that by order. That line which he charges $77,000 
for the abandonment of he left upon his own motion, without any hint 
or ion from the Government, and presumably because he deemed 
it to his advantage to do s0. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator will permit me. On 
that point there appears in the evidence, on page 55 of Senate Document 
No. 19, a letter from James Craig, brigadier-general commanding troo 
for defense of overland mail route, addressed to Brigadier-General J. 
G. Blunt, United States volunteers, commanding Department of Kan- 
sas. It isdated at ** Headqnarters Forces for Defense of Overland Mail, 
Fort Laramie, July 10, 1862.” It commences: 

GENERAL: Iam in receipt to-day of a dispatch informing me that the Post- 
master-General hax ordered the Overland Mail Company to abandon the North 
Platte and Sweetwater portion and remove their stages and stock to a route 
south of this, running through Bridger’s Pass. 

General Craig, who commanded the troops for the defense of the over- 
land mail, writes to General Blunt, commanding the Department of 
Kansas, that he hud received a dispatch from the Postmaster-General 
that the Postmaster-General had ordered this removal of the route. 

Mr. PLUMB. Does he say a dispatch from the Postmaster-General ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. He says: 
ed in receipt to-day of a dispatoh informing me that the Postmaster-Gen- 


Mr. PLUMB. Does it suy a dispatch from the Postmaster-General ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. No. 

Mr. PLUMB. There is no such testimony. Somebody sent him a 
dispatch picking up some rumor; but there is no dispatch from the Post- 
master-General, and there is no allegation by Mr. Holladay himself that 
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he abandoned that route under orders. I say that route was not, accord- 
ing to the testimony, abandoned by orders at all. Mr. Murdock, who 
was part of the guard, who was on that line himself and a soldier of 
the Ninth Kansas Cavalry at the time this of route was made, 
said it was made in entire and quiet, made with perfect leisure, 
the troops going along helping Mr. Holladay to remove his material 
from one line to the other, and there was no ion or hint that any 
damage had been done. I do not mean to say that Mr. Holladay did 
not act wisely in removing; I do not mean to say that he did not get 
out of harm’s way in doing so; what I do mean to say is that there was 
no order that he should so remove. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ifthe Senator will look at Mr. Holladay’s peti- 
tion—I have not seen it for more than a year, but I know it states that 
he was compelled to remove the route and did it on consultation with 
the military authorities sent there to protect him in carrying the mail. 

Mr. PLUMB. That was the other change of route. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the other case he was ordered by the command- 
ing officer to do it. The order is on his petition and in the papers. 

Mr. PLUMB. Itis not in the case at all, if the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will pardon me. Theonly sogerson of itis that Mr. Craig says 
he got a dispatch from somebody informing him that the Postmaster- 
General had done something, which there is no other evidence that he 
had done at all. 

In the first place, if there is any claim at all, I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that everything has been put at the highest pos- 
sible price that any one has testified either directly or indirectly that 
such stuff was worth, far beyond even what some of the witnesses for 
Holladay himself testify it was worth, at a price three or four times for 
corn, a thing the value of which could easily have been ascertained, what 
it was worth at that time. If this man is to be paid upon any theory 
whatever, where is the warrant for paying three or four times whatthe 
thing was worth, three or four times more than the witnesses testify it 
was worth, entirely beyond all reason, out of all kind of keeping. 

But, Mr. President, as I said, there is nothing on which this case can 
stand in the way of a promise. Mr. Holladay simply arrived at the 
discovery of a promise at a very late iod. He knew nothing about 
it in 1866; he knew nothing about it in 1872. It is an invention pure 
and simple. Every line and syllable of this case from the beginning 
down shows conclusively that there was no such promise known to Mr. 
Holladay until years after he had presented his claim, and until in some 
way he seems to have been advised that on the ordinary basis of grant- 
ing damages to mail contractors there was no show for the allowance 
whatever. 

I will send to the desk and have inserted at the close of my remarks 
a letter which was made part of my remarks two years ago, the letter 
of General J. D. Bingham, acting quartermaster-general, and also the 
two letters of Mr, Pease, who was receiver of the line, showing the 
amount paid by the Government to Mr. Holladay, and the basis on 
which he was paid for transportation, and showing also the value of 
the line at the time Mr. Holladay bought it, the profit which he made 
while operating under the receiver, and the value of the stock which 
was employed on the line. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


QUARTERMASTER-GESERAL'S OFFICF, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1875. 

Sm: Iam in receipt of your letter of February 5, 1875, requesting information 
relative to the claims of Benjamin Holladay for losses alleged to have been sus- 
tained by him when he wasa contractor for the transportation of the United States 
mails from the Missouri River to Salt Lake City, on what was known as the 
“Overland Mail Route.” 

Your letter states, “the losses are said to have occurred through Indian dep- | 
redations npo his property, change of routes made by military order to insure 
the better defense of the line, and appropriation of sundry supplies for the 
troops beVa military authorities withọut com ion therefor.” 

Also, t “in December, 1864, Colonel J. M. Chivington, commanding district 
of Colorado, required Mr. Holladay to run on his line from the Platte to the 
‘Cut-off route that he might be better enabled to protect it against the Indians, 
and the troops mentioned are understood to be the soldiers placed on the line 
to defend it.” 

You ask whether any «pplication wasever made to this office by Mr. Holladay 


Jor compensation for the alleged appropriation of supplies for the troops by the 


military authorities. 

In reply you are informed that no such application has been made. 

You also ask for any information bearing upon the case which this office may 
be able to impart. 

In compliance therewith, I invite attention to the accompanying copies of pa- 
pers, the originals of which are on file in this office, showing that in 1566a series 
of accounts, one hundred and ninety-three in number, of the “Overland 
Company,” “Overland Mail and Express Company,” and “Overland Mail Com- 
pany,” Benjamin Holladay, president, for military transportation from the spri 
of 1864, to October, 1865, amounting in the aggregate to $88,315.63, were setti 
through this office. 

These accounts were settled as rendered, at the full tariff rates of the company. | 

It was proposed by the Quartermaster-General at the time, however, to reduce | 
the rates charged by the company for military transportation, upon the following 
general principles and for the following reasons: 

* First. That all services as well as supplies can be more cheaply furnished on 
a large scale than to individuals, and therefore should be furnished cheaper to 
Government, the heaviest consumer of all. 

“Second, That Government should not submit for the services it requires to 
the excessive rates which a monopoly exacts from individuals, but pay only a 
reasonable and just equivalent, such as, were there fair competition, would alone 


be demanded, 
“These principles have been ized and followed in the settlement of 
transportation accounts throughout the war. 


* Upon ferries, bri and turnpikes a reduction is made of 50 per cent. upon 
the staves to the public, | 
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“The rate paid railroad companies, 2 cents per mile, is equal to a reduction of 
between 50 and 33 per cent. upon their charges to the publ. 

* Usual stage transportation av: not above 8 cents per mile. This road 
SAATIS DONE OO ONLA PAT Daile: _ That there isa great difference between this and 
eastern stage routes ile 

It was therefore considered by the Quartermaster-General that this compan: 
should be allowed its own tariff rates, with a reduction upon the general grow 
above stated of 33} percent., a rate of about 20 cents per mile, which was 
believed to be, taking also into consideration the facilities afforded this company by 
Government, a sufficient compensation for the services rendered. 

As to the facilities aff to this company by the Government, through the 
United States military authorities, I invite attention to the pr! pen copy 
of report of the Quartermaster-General, dated September 30, th 
closures, showing that the United States has furnished to Mr. Holladay for his 
stage line at various times the services of enlisted men and other employés of 
the Government, in building, removing, and repairing stations, herd 
taking care of teams, and cooking rations; has furnished teams rttheir 
forage, and has furnished forage for their teamsand horses to draw their coaches, 
quarters, and rations for their men. It does amy ig that any sree hasever 
been made or any consideration received from Mr. Holladay for these services 
and supplies furnished. 

Full copies of the arguments used and memorials presented by the Overland 
Mail and Express Company, in opposition to the reduction of their 
rates, are herewith, in which there is no denial of the facts presented that the 
United States military forces located at the time at points on the route of travel 
were diverted from their accustomed and legitimate sphere of duties to assist 
the company, both in the nature of services rendered and materials furnished, 
in a manner not required of them by law or tions, and which operated to 
the detriment of the United States service to the advantage of the stage 
company, for which no remuneration was asked of or received from the com- 


pany. 

Nor does there appear in these memorialsand argumentsa counter-statement 
to the effect that any services or supplies were furnished by the company to the 
United States for which fall remuneration was not asked and received by the 
company, although it appears ur letter that such statements are now made 
to Congress in Mr. Holladay’s for relief. 

The reduction of rates proposes bi Bg Quartermaster-General was not ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War, and full rates were paid to the company in ac- 
cordance with the following decision of the of War: i 

“It is the opinion of the Secretary of War ad interim that there should have 
been a stipulation arranged by the proper officers of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment with the proprietors of the stage line at the commencement of the trans- 

n service to be performed, fixing the rates of such transportation. In 


ir are respectfully informed that copies of such orders, if issued, can probably 


‘Acting J. D. BINGHAM, 
Brevet Brigadier-General, United States Army, 
Hon. Joun Scorr, AY iam 


Chairman Senate Committee on Claims, Washington, D. C. 
ATCHISON, KANS., March 31, 1878. 

Dear Str: Yours of the 28th at hand, in which you make a few inquiries asto 
Holladay’s stage line that used to start overland from this piane. 

First. He acquired his title to the property of the line on March 21, 1862. 

Second. The average value of the horses used on the line atthat time I should 
say $125 to $140 each. As to the value of the mules there were two kinds in use— 
one, the small Mexican mule, wortl: say $75 to $100 each, and the ordinary sized 
mule worth $125to $150. The value of the stations varied greatly—some were not 
very expensive, while others cost considerable money to build 


I could not, on the stations as a class, fix anything like a value. Harness, I 
think, was worth $60 to $75 for a “ four-horse set.” 

rd. Iran the line as trustee from December 31, 1861, to March 21, 1862, a period 

ipts and expenses were in amount 


of eighty-one days, during which time the receipts 
as follows: 

Amount received for mail-pa@y............-..000s-scceesensee 
Amount received for passengers and freights. 


Total receipts were 
Expenses paid for cighty-one days were. 


Net profit for eighty-one days. ......0.......sssescscecsccsorresnascensennscnecaceces 35,589 46 
Ihave the above ina sort of abstract form, having turned over books and vouch- 
ers tothe Central Overland and Pike's Peak Company when I settled my 
“trustee accounts” with them in fall of 1862. 
The above-mentioned time was in winter, and business of the line compara- 
tively small. 
Yours, truly, 


R. L. PEASE. 
Hon. P. B. PLUMB, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


ATCHISON, KANS., April 13, 1878. 

DEAR Str: Yoursof the 4th at hand. A corporation known as the “‘ Central 
Overland California and Pike’s Peak Express Company” owned the property 
previous to Holladay’s purchase. 

Gr wat? of the line was bid Mr. Holladay's agent at the sale on March 
21, 1862, for $100,000, which amount was credited on the above company’s notes 
due to him; the total amount of said notes due Holladay was about $220,000, to 
secure which the trust deed was made, and under it the property was sold. 

Holladay’s purchase covered all the stations then built and property of the line. 

The mai! contract was held and controlled by a company or corporation 
known as the “ Overland Mail Company,” from Missouri River to California, at 
$1,000,000, and they contracted with the above-named Central Overland Cali- 
fornia and Pike's Peak Express Seay! ay A carry that portion of the route from 
Missouri River to Salt Lake City for 000 per year. The stock, stations, &c., 
purchased by Mr. Holladay were used in transmi the mails over that part 
of the route. By reference to the books at the Post-Office Department you can 


| tell in whose name the “overland contract” was made. It took effect July 1, 
| 1861, I think. 


Respectfully, yours, 
Hon. P. B. PLUMB, 
j United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
The PRESIDENT A tempore. If no amendment be proposed —— 
Mr. MORRILL. think there is an amendment i : 


R. L. PEASE. 


pending. 
The PRESIDENT pro renporie: The Senator from South Carolina 
an amendment, but did not offer one. 


[Mr. BUTLER] gave notice 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I understood the Senator from South Carolina 
offered that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Hesaid he gave notice that he would 
offer it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move to strike out the amount named in the 
bill and insert $100,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I happen to know that the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Breck] is expecting to address the Senate on this subject this morn- 
ing. He has just come in, and itseems to me that asthere are but two 
minutes and a half left of the morning hour the Senate had better pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is notin order until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MORRILL. Itis in order at 1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL]. 

Mr. BECK. I came in this moment, having been at work on other 
matters in reference to the tariff bill, when the Senator from Vermont 
alluded to the fact that I desired tosay something in to the Hol- 
laday case. I said to him in committee that I might say something in 

to it, but I have been wholly unable to hear any of the debate, 
and I do not intend to participate in it. So the Senate may go on re- 
gardless of my wishes in the matter. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. One hundred thousand do is the same amount 
that was voted for at the last consideration of the bill by the Senate. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. LAMAR (when Mr. GEorGe’s name wascalled). My colleague 
(Mr. GEORGE] is paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Farr]. 
My colleague, if he were here, would vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I am paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. Ifhe were here, I should vote 

ea. ” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Maine [ Mr. HALE] 
announced his pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. SLATER. Then I vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. VEST (when his name was So Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. he were here, I should vote 

yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. MORRILL. 1 think the Senator from Delaware would vote in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should vote in the negative. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. On this question I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—21., 
Aldrich, Farley, Maxey, Ransom, 
Barrow, Gorman, Mo Saulsbury, 
Beck, Hampton, Morrill, Slater. 
nH, Pendleton, 
Coke, J Plumb, 
Davis of Ill., M Pugh, 
NAYS—3L 
Blair, Groome, Lamar, wyer, 
Call, > Hawley, Lapham, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Sherman, 
Chilcott, Hoar, MeDill, oorhees, 
Conger, Miller of Cal. Walker, 
Dawes, Jackson, Miller of N. Y., Williams, 
Frye, Johnston, Platt, Windom. 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
NOT VOTING—H. 
Allison, Cameron of Pa., Grover, Mahone, 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Hal Mitchell, 
Bayard, Edmunds, Ha: Saunders, 
Brown, T, Jones of Floride, ance, 
Butler, Ferry, Kellogg, Van Wyck, 
Camden, rge, McPherson, est. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Holladay bill goes over, and the 
a lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is House 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 320) aut! i the of War to loan to the directors of 
the competitive drill at Nashville, Tennessee, one hundred tents; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the House had a concurrent 
resolution for the printing of 6,000 copies of the bill (H. R. 7313) to 
impose duties upon foreign imports, and accompanying reports. 

The message further announced that the House had concurred in the 
report of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 7052) making 
appropriations for the Agricultural Department of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had si 


the enrolled bill (S. 1340) for the relief of the heirs at law of William 
R. Downing, deceased; and it was thereupon signed by the President 


pro tempore. 
AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York, submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 7049) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884, and for other purposes; which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. x 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 320) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan to the directors of the competitive drill at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, one hundred tents, was read twice by its title, and referred tothe 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

PRINTING OF HOUSE TARIFF BILL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 

resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That 6,000 
of the bill (H. R. 7313) to im duties a bg — imports, and accompany- 
ing reports, be printed, of which 2,000 copies shall for the use of the 
and 4,000 copies forthe use of the House. 


AL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 
The Senat¢, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 


asfo make the item read: 
mate of potash, 3} cents per pound. 


Mr. BECK. I believe a further amendment is in order, the amend- 
ment of the committee being treated as the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. IN- 
GALLS] moved to amend by striking out the whole line. The amend- 
ment of the committee is treated as the original text. Theamendment 
of the Senator from Maryland is the first amendment and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas the second, because a motion is in or- 
der to perfect the line before taking the question on striking it out. 

Mr. INGALLS. Thepart proposed to bestricken out may be amended 
before the question is taken on the motion to strike out. 

Mr. BECK. I move to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland by making the duty 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 247 it is proposed to strike out 
tak a per pound ” and to insert ‘‘25 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to 


Bichromate of potash, 25 per cent, ad valorem, 


Mr. BECK. That is a reduction of 25 per cent. upon the present 
rate. 

Mr. INGALLS. A reduction of how much on the present rate ? 

Mr. BECK. Of nearly 25 percent. on the present rate, the way I un- 
derstand it in looking over the table and seeing what the prices are; 
25 per cent. ad valorem, in other words, is about 3 cents a pound. I 
am seeking to make it about what the bill makes it, instead of 3}, as 
sek gees by the Senator from Maryland, but to make it an ad valorem 

uty. 

Mr. President, if I can have a little bit of order I should like to say 
a few words. 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will please be seated and 
cease conversation. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say a few words about ad valorem duties, 
which it now seems fashionable to abuse. A good deal has been said 
against them, and much has been said in laudation of this bill because 
there was a change from ad valorem to specific duties. The ad valorem 
system has been declared to be productive of undervaluations and of 
frauds, and therefore the new departure assumed to have been made 
has been held up to the Senate as a great improvement in the general 
character of this particular tariff bill. Weare approachinga great many 
at eon items in the bill presenting ad valorem rates, specific rates, 
and specific based on ad valorem. The merits of this question will be 
fairly tested, therefore I desire Senators to look into it in advance. Ido 
not know any better time to state why I think the present bill is not 
only worse than the existing law, but in many important instances 
worse than any 
that it will 


compound i 


system of ad valorem that ever I saw or heard of, and 
ve more productive of fraud, especially by reason of the 
ions wherein specifics are based upon ad valorems. 
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That character of classification has been increased to such an extent 
that I hardly see how there can be an honest collection of revenue under 
the provisions of the bill in many of its most importantschedules. As 
these questions will be before us in all the schedules and in very many 
important items of meen a of them, I se, per maw o Pon what I 
m by protesting in advance against the laudation o e proposed 
ayecath Ot moea and compound specifics such as I have referred to, 
and to show, if I can, that plain ad valorem duties are fairer, freer from 
fraud, and more just to the Government and the people than the 
methods proposed in the bill. A 

First, let me say that the proposition of 25 per cent. ad valorem on 
this article is about 25 per cent. reduction on the present rate, which 
is about 37 per cent. I will read what the commission in their report 
say, following the portion of their report that I read the other day, about 
their desire to reduce the present exorbitant war taxes. 

Mr. President, I ask that order may be kept; I can not be heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Gentlemen will please take their 


seats. The Chair appeals to tors to be seated and cease conversa- 
tion. 
Mr. MORGAN. This interference with the business of the Senate 


comes from gentlemen who by courtesy occupy the floor, and they 
ought to have respect enough for themselves if not for the Senate to 
refrain from conversation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not bear out the Sen- 
ator there, for Senators are engaged in conversation. 

Mr. MORGAN. And others, too. 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to gentlemen leaving the Chamber 
in order to converse, but I can not hear myself on account of the noise 
in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order is restored, and the Senator 
from Kentucky will proceed. 

Mr. BECK. After showing that the war taxes ought to be largely 
reduced, the Tariff Commission say : 

Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feature. 
The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free- 
list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the 
commission bas aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is the 

inion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 percent, The reduc- 
tion, arias in some cases, in others not attempted, is in many cases from 40to 50 
per cen 


Therefore the reduction I propose on this article, being a reduction 
of about 25 per cent., comes within the average of what the commis- 
sion say they propose doing. 

I repeat, that specific duties even when not based upon ad valorem 
rates very frequently work great injustice, and always impose the 
heaviest taxes on the lowest grade of Take Bessemer steel, for 
example. At the time when 1} cents a pound or $28 a ton was im- 
posed as a specific duty on Bessemer steel the price was from $60 to $75 
per ton, and the ific was a reasonable ad valorem rate. New im- 
provements, new patents if you like, new conditions and discoveries in 
Germany, England, and France, for most of them were foreign patents, 
have brought the present price down to $24 or $25 per ton, certainly 
not over $28, so that what was at the time the duty was fixed about 
35 per cent., being then perhaps a reasonable duty upon Bessemer steel 
rails, it has been for the last year or so 100 per cent. and is now over 
100 per cent., because the specific duty remains the same, no matter 
how the original price of the article may vary. It has simply become 
a protected monopoly. In other words, the consumer gets no part of 
the benefit from improved machinery, improved met the cheapen- 
ing of production, or anything else, and under specific duties, as the 
Bessemer steel tax very well illustrates, the importation of that article 
has now become almost prohibitory as it was three or four years ago, or 
until in 1880 and 1851 when there were importations because 
railroads were struggling with each other which could first reach cer- 
tain points, how they could secure their charters by building their 
roads, and obtain their land grants, and these great interests that they 
were acquiring induced them to buy Bessemer steel rails at almost any 
rate, they did not care what they cost, because that was a small item 
as compared with other things. That is all ended now, and at $28 a 
ton the tax is prohibitory, and the tax will be almost prohibitory at 
$18.50, the sum now proposed, because it is at least a 75 per cent, 
tax. 

We might get along with simple specifies by frequent changes if that 
were possible, but all through this bill there are specific duties based 
upon ad valorem rates. There is where the vice of the proposed system 
lies, and Senators may as well understand and examine it. Let me il- 
lustrate. Take the article of steel. The bill of the commission is a 
cunningly devised scheme to increase duties by high specific rates and 
at the same time to open the door for the widest possible fraud: 

Crucible cast-steel rivet, screw, nail, fence, and wire rods, round, in coils and 
loops, not lighter than No.5 wire gauge,and valued above 3 cents and not above 
5 cents per pound, 1¢ cents per pound. 


Valued above 5 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound. 
Valued above 9 cents per pound, 3 cents per pound. 


There the specific is based upon the valuation. There is an increase 
of three-fourths of a cent a pound between a valuation of 5 cents and 


a fraction over it. Now take the plain ad valorem rate, about which 
so much is said di ingly, and let the actual costbe 5ł cents. The 
merchant and the Government officer, if you please, combine to cheat 
the Government and mark it down to 5 cents. What is the effect of it? 
After they have undervalued and brought it down to 5 cents at 30 
per cent. ad valorem, which is the present rate of tax on steel, the man 
who does the cheating only makes $1.68 a ton, and takes all the risk 
of fine, imprisonment, and forfeiture of goods. Under the system now 
proposed, where it is 2} cents a pound tax over 5 cents, and 1} cents at 
5 cents and under, the inducement to undervalue is magnified to the ex- 
tent of three-fourths of a cent a pound, or $16.80a ton. Ifthe man who 
imports under the proposed system of compound ad valorem, and spe- 
cific duty, being three-fourths of a cent more the moment it passes 5 
cents, say 5} from what it is at 5 and under, if he can fraudulently re- 
duce it to 5 cents he will save$16.80 a ton, and the Government will be 
cheated out of $16.80 of revenue per ton by the same change that un- 
der a simple ad valorem it would lose $1.68 ton. 

The system of fixing specifics upon ad valorem, which gives every 
sort of margin that a simple ad valorem duty does for undervaluations 
and frauds, magnifies the loss to the Government and increases the in- 
terest of the importer to commit fraud often timesa hundred-fold. Yet 
it is said that the present rate of compound specifics is very much better 
than simple ad valorem. 

Turn to page 19 of the table to which I have referred and observe the 
Pe laare iron and steel wire. There are only two divis- 

ons of steel wire under the wire in the present law. The bill 
of the Tariff Commission divides them into four, as follows: 

Iron or steel wire not smaller than No. 10 wire gauge, 2} cents per pound; 
smalier than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 18 wire gauge, 23 cents per 


pound; 
smaller than No. 18 and not smaller than No. 26 wire gauge, 3} cents per pound; 
smaller than No, 26 wire gauge, 4 cents per pound. 


The present classification runs from not finer than 16, and finerthan 
16. The proposed law multiplies or doubles them up into four classi- 
fications instead of two, and at each point of classification the induce- 
ment to cheat is as great because of the specific based upon the ad valo- 
rem as in the case that I put before, the rate of increase being from $ 
to } at each new departure, based upon the wire gauge in these cases, 
which largely multiply the inducements to cheat in the proposed sys- 
tem over what existsin the old. Three-fourths of a pound, under the 
26 wire gauge, or from 3} to 4 cents a pound, is the increase, or $16.80 
aton. I hold in my hand the standard wire puge and I defy any 
Senator, in looking at the wire gauge (I wish I could put it in the 
RECORD ; I would stamp it there so that it could be seen ; I hope it 
can be done), to tell the difference by the naked eye between 26 and 
27. In my opinion it can not be dorie. 


ENGLISH STANDARD 
WIRE GAUGE. 


2 
°8 24 25 2621 


ji Dn 


28 29 


Mr. FRYE. What is the difference in the rate? 

Mr. BECK. The difference in the rate is $16.80 a ton. 

Mr. FRYE. That is as bad as sugar. q 
Mr. BECK. It is a good deal worse. Ihope the Senator from Maine 


will look at that gauge and see if he can detect with his keen eye the 
difference in size between 26 and 27, and if a man who wants to get in 
his goods at $16.80 a ton less can not call it 26 instead of 27, and whether 
anybody could prove that either he or the officer were defrauding the 
Government when they called it 26 when in fact it was 27. It is im- 
possible, Yet this bill, while lauding specific rates, proposes to intro- 
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duce that condition of things to double the extent now existing on 
importations amounting to millions of dollars, greatly increasing the 
opparin for fraud and making it the interest of the importer to 

eat, and placing it in the power of the officer, if he is corrupt, to aid 
him with impunity. Sixteen thousand eight hundred dollars would be 
the difference in the tax on a thousand tons of that metal imported, to 
be added or taken off on the difference between the one wire-gauge and 
the other. I ask ought we put that additional strain upon the honesty 
of the officers of the Government in making collections under such a 
nice shade of distinction that no man with the naked eye can discover 
it? 

n, take the cotton schedule, for we may as well at the threshold 
understand that the laudations we have heard so much of in favor of 
this system of specifics really have no merit in them. On page 33 of 
the comparative tables which Senators have on their desks they will 
find that the present Tariff Commission report, instead of reducing the 
cotton schedule, as the; 4 reported it, have Toat it largely. They 
have made seven classifications of cotton yarns and threads instead of 
four, as now exist. Valued at not exceeding 25 cents per pound, 7} 
cents; valued at over 25 cents per pound and not exceeding 40 cents 
per pound, 15 cents; and so on through seven classifications; whereas 


the present law, bad as it is and much complained of as it justly i 
has only four. = ł > 
Mr. BECK. Iam ing of the Tariff Commission bill. I hope 
the Senator from Rhode Island has improved this. I spoke to him yes- 
terday to see the effect of the changes he has made in regard to it; but 
I am now dealing with the billof the commission, and I am endeavoring 
to show that the bill of the commission is worse in its classifications, 
worse in its chances for fraud, holding out greater inducements for un- 
deryaluations by these minute subdivisions, than even the existing 
law or any system of revenue that ever was devised in this or any other 
country. I hope that the Senator from Rhode Island will be ableto do 
away with many of the bad recommended in the original bill. 
I am dealing with the original bill, not with his amendment now, and 
I call the attention of Senators to the fact that notwithstanding all the 
pretenses they make of improvements in conditions in these great and 
important items there is not only no improvement, but a very great 
deterioration in safi against fraud even from the present law. 
These changes do not relate to small matters. „Look at the“amounts. 
Bek to page 33, with which we are dealing; you “will find the following 


Statement of rates of duty under present and proposed tariff. 


g A 3 
Articles. Rates Seg 
Imported merchandise entered for con- monet v28 $ 
Se AE VOE ae Sok SS 
30,1 : Present tariff. Proposed tariff. EEEE 
ASSCE 
As classified in the impost ; toa lfebad 
As proposed by the Tariff Com- | “Schedule of the Bureau 236 236 ett | 
ON Pintian. Quantities. | Values. | Duty col- Rate. Sas Rate. SES EEP Be 
gst 28 |peseee 
Pounds, Dollars. Dollars, Perct. Dollars. 
ScHEDULE LOOTO AEP, Cor- . 
N Goons. 
= 
irn garme; warps; arpe 
hain Am Haga 3 eor advan 
beyond condition of single 
by twisting awe or mees 
yarns together, whether 
4 beams, or in bundles, | Cotton thread, ya 
skeins, or cops, in any other wound oa spao 
Valued at not ep sd 25 eae n = 
cents per poun 7 ceni cts. seefessosssssesojosocoososssssecsss 
Valued at over 25 cents per h| Waived tt por paana 7S) 450,007.24 | 165,31800| 79,083 35 |4 Ib. and 20+) 47.81 n 
pound, and not exceeding oer per cent. 15-068; Pp Ti a foasses ercves)sasnecespresaseces 


40 cents per pound. 
Valued at oyer 40 cents per 
pus and not exceeding 
cents per pound. 
Valued at over 50 cents pa 
poun and not exceeding 
cents per pound, 
Valued at over 60 cents ie 
und, and not exceed: 
cents per pound. 
Valued at over 70 cents per | 
pa and not exceed. 


and not exceeding 60 


Valued at over 40 eo) 
| ents per pound, 


Valued at over 60 cents 
and not exceeding 80>! 
cents per pound, | 


cents per pound. 


>] | 
ipa at over 80 cents per | Valued at over 80 cents 1,058, 226.15 | 1,204,052 00 


und. r pound, 
Cotton, unbleached, manufact- — 
ures of— 


Valued at 8 cents or less per |......ssssiseesesscsscoeoecsosossosessosesss fisovsvesuseulsvabecol tebssoeu 


square yard, | | 


It will be seen that very large amounts are involved in these changes 
of classifications. Let me again illustrate. An importer seeks to bring 
in a thousand pounds of these cotton yarns—for a thousand will illus- 
trate as well as a million—really worth 25} cents, when under a valua- 
tion of 30 per cent. ad valorem, the simple ad valorem value, he under- 
takes to cheat, and he combines with the officer and calls it 25 cents in- 
stead of 25} cents, what does he make? He makes 75 cents and the 
Government loses 75 cents. Under the proposed system by the Tariff 
Commission, where the moment it passes 25 it becomes 15 per cent. in- 
stead of 7}, if by the same process of undervaluation he makes it 25 
instead of 25} he makes $75, for he ought to pay $150 on the true valu- 
ation and he brings it down and pays $75. Therefore he pockets $75 
by his fraud and the Government loses $75, whereas if the valuation 
had been a true one, and not a specific based upon values, the Govern- 
ment would have lost 75 cents and the man who attempted to commit 
the fraud would only have made 75 cents, and he would not attempt it 
for such a trifle. 

There is no comparison between the magnitude of the frauds that can 
be perpetrated under all the new compound classifications of this bill, 

considering the immense amounts of money with which they deal, be- 
cause they are all made applicable to = largest amounts both in cotton, 
steel, iron, woolen, and everything else, and the minute frauds from 
undervaluation with simplead valorem. I did not feel content to stand 
by and hear the provisions of the bill lauded as a careful, well-consid- 


Í | 
| 20 cents per TD FE. Das Tica S 
826, 709. 82 420, 318 00 249, 405 61 Tb. and 20 59. 34 
| 
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ered measure; and to hear the oldad valoremsystem denounced, which, 
with all its imperfections, is fair and equal, and reduces, if we have 
honest officers, frauds down to such a small point that in very few in- 


stances it would be worth while to attempt them; certainly, then, +» 


temptation is small as compared to the enormous bonus that is offered 
for cheating, both in the steel under the combined ad valorem and spe- 
cific and under the wire-gauge test. I might go through cotton and 
woolen goods and show perhaps worse examples than these upon the spe- 
cific duty based on an ad valorem, growing out of the increase of rates 
as soon as yon pass a mere arbitrary point. 

There can be no honest specific based upon an ad valorem duty. It 
may be honest if not based upon ad valorem, as the Bessemer steel tax 
might be, so much a ton, or as cigars, no matter what the value on any- 
thing that we keep the ad valorem test away from, but when, as in this 
bill, where in all these great schedules and in all the schedules that 
deal with the largest amount of values and taxes they apply a specific 
upon an ad valorem, they open the door to frauds much wider than it 
has ever been heretofore ‘opened by the arbitrary, unjust, and except to 
make money for monopolists, senseless increase of classification. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky a ques- 
tion, if he will allow me. 

Mr. BECK. Of course. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator has studied the question of the tariff, 
the method of imposing duties, perhaps as thoroughly as anybody on 
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our side of the Chamber at least, and I desire to ask him if he knows 
of any instance in all the tariff, in all the articles upon which duties 
are imposed, in which it is necessary to resort to ifie duties for the 
protection of the revenue, or if he knows of any instance in which a 
specific duty is preferable to an ad valorem duty? I should like him 
to name it if he can. 

Mr. BECK. I should not like to attempt to answer that question. 
In the vast range of thousands of articles I might give an answer that 
would not be satisfactory even to myself. All I am proposing to show 
now is that specifics based upon the ad valorem is the very worst possible 
system of taxation. That much I think the Senator from Alabama will 

with me about. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido. 

Mr. BECK. Beyond that I would not like to go in ques- 
tions without making a critical examination, which I have not been 
able to do. 

Mr. MORGAN. I merely desired to know of the Senator if he had 
ever found a case in which he was satisfied that a specific duty was 
preferable to an ad valorem duty either forthe protection of the revenue 
or for the protection of any body else but the manufacturer. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly the manufacturer under the specific duty 
holds on to the specific tax imposed for his protection, no matter how 
much the price of the article he produces may fall, or from what cause, 
As the tendency of all improvements of machinery, of rapid communi- 
cation and cheapening of hauling by the competition of railroads and 
bringing in raw material cheap, and by reducing the tariff so that the 
laboring man can get twelve pounds of sugar, if you please, for what 
he now has to pay for ten pounds, and can get blankets for 50 cents 
for which he now has to pay 75 cents, and so on with everything else, 
as he will if we make an average 25 per cent. reduction of taxes, and 
having done so the ladorer will make more even if he gets less wages; 
his wages will buy more than they do now. 

Notwithstanding we may do all that and can get labor cheaper because 
the wages of labor will be worth more, the manufacturer will hold on 
to the specific tax now imposed in spite of the reduction that may come 
from all the combination of causes we are struggling for, but the con- 
sumer will get no benefit of a reduction of tariff taxes, because the 
manufacturer pockets the high specific tax on the thing he is producing, 
no matter what it is worth inthe market. It may be worth half what 
it is now and the high specific tax may. prohibit imports. That only 
makes the protected manufacturer rich at the expense of the consum- 
ers of the country; even his employés get no benefit from it. There is 
where the vice of specific taxes comes in. 

I rather agree with the Senator from Alabama it would be very 
difficult in the present advancing condition of the world, and in the 
efforts we are making to reduce the cost of things by reducing the cost 
of living and rapid transportation and the cheapening of materials, to 
imagine a case where anybody could say that a specific would be as fair 
as an ad valorem at the end of five years from this time upon any given 
article. 

Passing from that, as this bill has to be considered as a whole I ask 
partioany the attention of the Senator from Alabama and the other 

awyers in this body to the provisions we are making to against 

frauds and undervaluations. I assert that the additions to existinglaw 
proposed in this bill are absolutely cruel, absolutely unjust, as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will see when I read section 2900. If he will take 
the Revised Statutes and read section 2900 he will see how much worse, 
how much more onerous, it is now proposed to make it. 

The section reads: 

Sec. 2000. The owner, consignee, or agent of any merchandise which has been 
actually purchased, or procured otherwise than by purchase, at the time, and not 
afterward, when he shall produce his original invoice to the collector and make 
and verify under oath or affirmation— 

That is added— 


his written entry of his merchandise, may make such addition in the entry to 
the cost or value given in the invoice as in his opinion may raise the same to the 

actual market value or wholesale price of such mere! at the period of ex- 
portation to the United Statesin the sp eo markets of the country from which 
the same has been imported, and the collector within whose district the same 
way be imported or entered shall cause such actual value or wholesale price to 
be Appraised— 


This we added— 


but the duty shall not, however, be assessed upon an amount less than the 
invoice or entered value, except in case of a mistake or misdescription of the 
goods in the invoice, clearly established to the satisfaction of the collector, and 
in all cases where such market value or wholesale pewene spies $ s 
and ascertained under the customs laws of the United States, of any article or 
articles of imported merchandise subject to ad valorem duty— 


This is all new— 


or to duty based in whole or in part on valne, shall exceed the entered value at 
the custom-house (whether such entered valne be based on a certified invoice or 
any other document whatever admitted or received in lieu of such certified in- 
voice) more than 5 per cent., and not more than 15 per cent. of the value stated 
in said entry thereof, then in addition to the duty imposed by law on such arti- 
cle or articles of merchandise there shall be levied, collected, and paid 2 per 
cent. of such total appraised market value or wholesale price thereof for each 
full orentire I per cent. of such additional value above such 5 per cent. as a 


for such undervaluation; and if such appra’ value shall exceed said en 


value more than 15 per cent. the said entry shall be deemed and held to be pre- 
sumptively fraudulent, and the collector shall seize such article or articles of 
m and proceed as in other cases of forfeiture for violation of the cus- 


erchani 


toms laws: Provided, That the penalties and forfeiture in this section provided 
for shall oniy apply to the DRIE articles in each invoice which are under-. 
valued; And provided A 


ector ry evidence the said ui try 
caused by a manifest clerical error, or mere mistake, and without any intention 
to undervalue or defraud, the collector shall so certify to the Secretary of the 
, and withsuch transmit evidence in support 
Secretary of the Treasury, if fully satisfied that said certificate is sustained 


the 

by said evidence, and not otherwise, may remit said penalty, or may remit said 
forfeiture at any time before the nt of legal y Cee! feo for for- 
feiture, and not afterward ; and in such legal the fact of such under- 


valuation shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, and burden of proof shall 
be on the claimant to rebut the same, and forfeiture shall be adjudg: 
shall fully rebut said presumption of fraudulent intent by sufficient evidence. 
Now, what is the meaning of that? If the Senator from Alabama 
sends an order to England to buy anything, a bale of goods or a dozen 
bales of goods, and he buys them, say, at £40 a bale, and by reason of 
a oa war or any other cause a boom takes place and they spring up 
to £60 before the time that they are shi: to him, and he furnishes 
the collector at New York hisinvyoice, which isin truth at £40, and they 
have advanced to £60, his goods are forfeited and it is a presumptively 
fraudulent entry, because he does not put in an invoice up to £60 
that they were worth at the time they were shipped, four months after 
he made his purchase and paid his money. But if, on the other hand, 
he pareas them at £60, and by some other accident they fall to £40, 
and were only worth £40 at the day they were shi , he has to pay 


taxes on the £60, and if he puts them at the true value at which 
were shipped, at £40, his goods are again forfeited as fraudulently under- 
valued, I have an actual case fu by a gentleman who acted as 


ROERE under these circumstances, which I asked him to write out 
or me. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before the Senator comes to that, let me suggest 
that is the fault of the statute and not of the system. 

Mr. BECK. It is the fault of the statute we are seeking to impose, 
which is even worse under existing conditions, and they are severe 


enough. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not a necessary consequence of the levying of 
an ad valorem duty. : 

Mr. BECK. Of course it is not, but it shows to what extent the bill 
pro) to go in order to carry out their favorite system and the unjust 
and unreasonable penalties that the bill we are now considering seeks 
to impose upon all men who are bringing goods to this country. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. How does the existing law stand on that 
subject ? 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator will look at this section of the Revised 
Statutes he will see that we are proposing to add greatly to theseverity 
and injustice of the present law. 

I will now state the case I started to speak about a moment ago, in 
the words of the friend who told me of it: 

A merchant of afad oes once oe me bed be was saunoa ua merchans 
a raise . ' ’ 

x of antinway, and "OREA onions Brus reed Eel ker wae: ‘cost? The anti- 
mony was contracted for at, say, £52 ton, for shipment in September ; the 
maker did notship until y aaan Sla E s the market had advanced to £65 per 
ton. The purchaser, ignorant of the law, had innocently entered the antimon 
by his invoice which wastheactual cost; 20 percent. penalty had been mamas § 
which he had to pay. By the proposed law his antimony would have been for- 
feited, unless he coul | have convinced the collector and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and found them in a mood to believe that he was innocent of any in- 


tent to defraud. 
tat £66 and the market had declined to £50 


If his antimony had been 
before shipment, he could abate nothing from his invoice, as you will see by 


the section that it is proposed to pass. 

That is all I care to say now. I did not choose that the bill should 
be gone throngh with without at least showing in advance of action 
upon many provisions the iniquities that I think lurk all through this 
system of basing specifics upon ad valorems. 

In this case now before us an ad valorem of 25 per cent. upon this 
article is equivalent to about 3 cents a pound. For the reason given 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN ] yesterday, when this in- 
dustry began the article was selling at four times or three times, cer- 
tainly very much more than itis now. As it falls in value, as the ma- 
terial becomes cheaper and as the manufacturer can make it for less, 
what was then equal to 25 per cent., if its value was imposed, the present 
specific rate is more than 25 per cent. now; owing to the cheapening of 
the material and the fact they can make it for much less; but if it con- 
tinues to fall three or four cents, specific tax may in five years be 100 
per cent. instead of being 37 per cent., as it is now, whereas if it con- 
tinnes to cheapen, as I hope it will for the benefit of all the manufact- 
urers who have to use it, we will still have 25 per cent. on the actual 
cost, which I think will be sufficient protection to the manufacturer, 
with as good an establishment as he has got now added to the freight and 
transportation from foreign countries, to enable him to compete with 
any foreign producers. 

I shall not vote for the motion of the Senator from Kansas to place 
this article upon the free-list, though I think it would be better for the 
whole country if it were there along with many other things of the same 
class, but I do not believe in striking down in a way that will fatally 
destroy any one of those so-called industries, especially as old and re- 
spectable an industry as this seems to be. I would bring them down 
gradually and fairly to about 25 per cent. each if I could; many of them 
now have a protection of at least 100 per cent. As this is 37 per cent. 
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` now, I thought 25 per cent. enough, and therefore I moved the amend- 
ment I did. 

I desire only to add that I moved the amendment more for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the provisions of the bill in regard to 
the much lauded specifics upon ad valorem rates which, I think, 
are ruinous to the Government revenues, productive of fraud, and un- 
fair in every regard. As this is a simple specific I care very little 
whether it is ific or ad valorem; if specific it ought not to be in- 
creased above 3 cents, which is about the reduction I hope we will be 
able to make on most things. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I owe an apol to the Senate for 
attempting to reply to any speech, i one of so general a char- 
agh made by the Senator from Kentucky, on account of the 

- condition of the business of the Senate. Here we have been I do not 
know how many days debating a tariff bill for the purpose of reducing 
taxes. Itcontains fourteen schedules. Every other schedule, I believe, 
is more important than the one (Schedule A) we are now upon. 
We are about half through that schedule. If we are to debate all the 
questions connected with the tariff policy of this and other countries 
and the principles which lie at the foundation of them we will never 
get through with the bill. We must make more progress. 

Therefore I owe an apology to the Senate for endeavoring to reply to 
the Senator from Kentucky, but he has now iled the axiom recog- 
nized by all civilized nations as the proper rule in framing tariff laws. 
It is now i by every nation in the world which levies duties 
‘on imported goods that a specific duty should, in every case where the 
nature of the article allows it, be applied instead of an ad valorem 
duty. That is so with France; it is so with Germany, and with Great 
Britain, the country whose policy my friend from Kentucky seems to 
approve so much, the policy of free trade. The taxes levied by Great 
Britain on imported goods are in every case specific except one. Great 
Britain levies no ad valorem duty at all except on the essence of spruce, 
10 per cent. All other duties levied by Great Britain are specific. — 

So it has got to be the axiom of tariff policy to levy specific duties. 
You might as well attempt when dealing with a Panen problem to 
endeavor to demonstrate by the rules of logic oneof the admitted axioms 
of Euclid, because now it is an admitted axiom by every man who 
has ever undertaken in the last forty years to frame a tariff bill that 
specific duties are better than ad valorem duties. The country which 
has made free trade the basis ofall her revenue laws, which because of 
a long series of years of protective policy has been enabled to obtain 
the mastery in all man even Great Britain as the 
fundamental principle of her tariff law that specific rates ought to be 
adopted rather than ad valorem. Why? Because of the uncertainty 
of ad valorem rates. The market values of every article rise and 
and every invoice would have to be inspected and every invoice woul 
have to be tested by the market price on the day of importation. How 
difficult that is is shown by the experience of the custom-house officers. 

In other words, instead of having a fixed rule for levying your tariff 
duties you would have a variable rule; varying not only from month to 
month but from day to day, and on every invoice of every article of the 

imported. There is a constant variation on ad valorem duties; 
the temptation to fraud occurs on every invoice. A reduction of the 
invoice value by consignment to an agent in this country enables the 
owner of the property to avoid the duties fixed by the law. 

Therefore it is that from the tariff of 1842 including the tariff of 1846 
and every tariff which has been framed in this country from that time, 
it has been the admitted axiom of legislators that specific duties should 
‘be substituted for ad valorem duties as far as practicable; and bao a 
this short session, when we are dealing with a bill which is now re 
ms, we are to debate and discuss these questions of public policy which 
have been abandoned by every country anywhere that undertakes to 
levy duties on imported 

It is true, as the Senator’says, thatsometimes from the nature of the 
articles specific rates can not be put u duties, and ad valorem must 
be substituted. To avoid these ad valorem duties as far as possible the 
claas of duties that the Senator comments upon has been adopted, that 
is by adopting classifications of articles. Take the case of iron. Iron 
varies enormously in value from the rude pig which is produced by the 
furnace to a fine iron wire which probably costs ten or twenty times 
the value of pig. Every one would suppose the system of ad valorem 
might be applied, but on the contrary experience shows that there is 
more certainty by classifying the various articles made out of iron ac- 
eording to their value, and then by adopting ific rates so as to make 
the duty equal to ad valorem duties on the o price of the articles, 
and by this adoption of aclassification of iron and wool and otherarticles 
of that kind which vary from the nature of their manufacture, a spe- 
cific duty is adopted as far as practicable, instead of an ad valorem 
duty. 

The very attempt of Congress and of all governments to avoid the 
nncertainty of an ad valorem duty of ifying articles that can be 
classified in order to have a fair duty levied upon them—that very ex- 
perience of Congress is made the argument by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for putting an ad valorem duty upon the articles. Take for 
instance the case he puts. He says he can not tell the difference be- 
tween No. 26 and No. 27 grade of wire. Perhaps he can not by the eye, 


but by that little instrament which he produced here any custom-house 
officer would tell the diference in a moment without testing by his eye. 
They may test the article by chemical analysis; they may test it by 
ga or other devices. That little instrument which he produced 
TTE ta TEE to tle axes because it is better than the eye. 
Although the eye might fail in saying whether the wire was No. 27 or 
26, and although he threw it over to the Senator from Maine to see 
whether he could tell the difference by the eye between 27 and 26, yet 
either of these gentlemen could tell the difference by the use of the little 
gauge which he produced, and in that way there is avoided all possibility 
of fraud. Indeed, when urticles of this kind are classified according to 
their value, according to their grade by instruments used by every 
merchant, you have tests which can not be evaded. 

Suppose the market value of wire depended upon the oath of the man 
who imported it; suppose it depended upon the market value or the 
estimated value from day to day, how then would there be any mode 
of testing the grade or quality or value of that article? You could not 
do it. But Congress has substituted various guides and means of test- 


ing. 

Take the case of sugar. The old habit of commercial nations justi- 
fied a gauge by color. That has been abandoned by Holland itself, it 
has been abandoned by every country in the world, and now for thatis 
substituted an ingenious chemical contrivance by which the saccharine 
strength of the sugar is told to the buyer, running from seventy-five to 
one hundred with absolute accuracy. We adopt these tests which 
have been adopted by other nations as well as our own in order to test 
the value of these commercial importations. 

But the Senator says that these are uncertain because the values are 
falling constantly. That is an answer to the great a ent I have 
heard him utter so often. These prices have fallen with these 
protective duties. What has caused it? What has caused the price of 
steel and of iron to fall and all the other articles that enter into the con- 
sumption of every intelligent nation? It is domestic competition; it 
is the tariff, the protective laws of this country which have built up 
here in our own midst workshops which can rival those of any country 
in the world. Give usasteady protective policy fortwenty years longer 
and America may proclaim free trade to Great Britain and all the na- 
tions of the world, but it can not be done if we allow these industries 
to be broken down in their growth before they have gained their full 
manhood and strength. 

This is the best answer which has ever been made to the argument 
that my friend from Kentucky has repeated so often. Why put ona 
protective duty? He says if we put on a duty to-day competition will 
probably reduce the price. Take this article of bichromate of potash, 
an article I would not know if I would see it, although other Senators 
know more about it. Here it is shown that when this article was not 
manufactured in this country it was worth from 30 to 40 cents a pound. 
It was controlled by one man in Glasgow who had a monopoly of it. 
Congress gave this infant industry a small protection and then an enter- 
prising Baltimorean undertook to make it and competing with his Scotch 
rival under this competition, by domestic manufacture, by domestic 
production by a single man the price of the article was reduced down to 
11 cents a pound foreign valuation and 16 cents a pound domestic val- 
uation. 

Sir, what produced this great change in prices? What produced this 
reduction? Suppose we had had no duty on bichromate of potash, would 
the price have been reduced? No; the Scotch monopolist in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, wherever he lived, would have maintained his price, and 
every manufacturer would still have paid the old price, but by domes- 
tic competition, by aid of a protective tariff, the price has been reduced 
to 11 cents. 

Shall we abandon that protection? No; common sense as well as the 
experience of mankind would tell us to maintain that protection, to 
keep up this competition and not allow the Scotch monopolist to beat 
down, if you please, the American manufacturer, but let them compete 
with eachother. Give the American manufacturer that additional pro- 
tection which would enable him to pay to his workmen reasonable and 
fair wages, not such wages as are paid in Scotland, but American wa; 
give him that protection and, by competition, the article will be re- 
duced lower and lower. 

I have no doubt the time will come when bichromate of potash will 
be produced from the mines of California probably at 6, 7, and 8 cents 
a pound, but how is it to be done? Would you take off that protéc- 
tion which has thus far built up this industry and reduced the price? 
No, sir; I would maintain it. That is the difference. 

Coming to the single question before this body, the question now is 
whether, in the midst of the circumstances by which we are surrounded, 
we will abandon all the experience of all the nations, and abandon the 
specific duty which is nearly absolute tested by a weight, by tons, by 
seale, or will you take the ad valorem rate of an importer sworn to by 
a custom-house oath to estimate the value of bichromate of potash? 

Itis hardly necessary to answer that question. Experience shows that 
the real way to test it is the specific rate, and not thead valorem. All 
nations confirm that experience. No party line has ever been drawn 


on this question, but by common consent of all parties in this country 
a specific rate, founded as nearly as possible upon an ad valorem basis, 
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shall be levied certain articles of merchandise, and wherever an 
ad valorem rate from its nature can be properly converted into a spe- 
cific rate it shall be done. 


The Senator from Kentucky in the midst of this argument asks us 
to go back forty, fifty, or sixty years into ancient history to adopt the 
ad valorem scale again—and why? He says, ‘Suppose this e goes 
down, the protection that has been given to the American manufacturer 
still stands at 4 cents a pound.” Suppose it does; is it hot better to 
stand at a fixed rate until in future times there will be Congresses after 
us, and they may be able to reduce the rate more and more? 

Mr. DA . The consumer does not suffer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The consumer does not suffer, nor is it added to 
the price of thearticle. The price of the article is fixed by competition, 
and if you remove that competition the price of the article advances. 
Maintain that competition at a fixed rate, so that it cannot be avoided by 
a custom-house oath, by an estimate of value, and then you will give to 
the American manufacturer the fair advantage ofa ive duty, and 
his business it is to reduce gradually the price of the article, as he has 
done in the past. 3 

I expect to see, I hope to live long enough to the time when iron 
and steel will enter into the material of building and barns, as 
well as steamships and workshops; when iron and steel and various 
metals yet y developed from the bosom of mother earth will add 
to the comfort and convenience of the household purposes of the Ameri- 
can people, made from the materials now in the deep soil. 

PTa ciel Seiad Which a Da Oa A OT Bee 
twenty years is the evidence of the wisdom of this policy. When- 
ever before did a nation spring into power as a great manu 
nation like the United States of America? Look at your statistics, 
developed as they have been in the last two decades by your census 
reports. They show a marvelous progress in growth and in wealth, in 
power and in prosperity. Thirty years ago this country could do noth- 
ing without the aid of imported materials; now it can do everything 
without the aid of imported materials. We have grown bere 
strong, powerful, not only in population but in advancing wealth 
strength 


For one, I am willing to give to the American producer of any article 
that can be fairly developed in this country a reasonable degree of pro- 
tection and fostering care, with a certain expectation that he will pro- 
duce the article in competition with pe, E labor, and will reduce the 
price gradually as new improvements and new opportunities develop 
and enable him to do so. 

Let us therefore not go back to ad valorem duties. Let us not 
abandon the workmen who have built up these industries in our midst. 
Let us not destroy that capital that is now actively and earnestly and 
usefully employed in all pen of our country. Let us give to all sec- 
tions, North and South, and West, the same opportunities for de- 
velopment, 

Within ten years from this time in Alabama and Tennessee there 
will be built up hives of manufacturing industry. I expect to 
see the pig-iron, the steel rails, and the various forms of the iron in- 
dustry developed in that country. Chattanooga will become a center 
like Pittsburgh has been of old, and so with other parts of ourcountry. 

Away off on the Pacific coast there are almost unknown and unde- 
veloped treasures of all the metals of the world. Our country is ribbed 
around by three mountain the Appalachian chain and the 
Rocky Mountain range and the Sierra Nevada full of all the min- 
erals which God ever gave to man. Of all the industries which can be 
developed the iron or metallic industries of this country are those that 
are most capable of great and advancing development. Theiron ore is 
to be found in almost every State of this broad Union, all along the 
mountain chains and on the spurs of the mountains. Around Saint 
Louis and Lake Superior all these materials for future development are 
to be found. Not only iron, but lead and the base of this very article 
which we are now considering are found in this country in greater 
abundance than anywhere else in the world. If you only give to our 
laboring men and the men who employ capital for the development of 
this labor a reasonable and fair opportunity they will make this coun- 
try the great manufacturing nation of the world, as it is now the great 
agricultural mart of the world. 

I wish to see our industries diversified. I wish to see ours not only 
the greatest cotton-producing country and the greatest wheat-produc- 
ing country in the world, but the builders of the manufactories and the 
workshops of the world. This never can be done except upon a broad 
and liberal policy which will encourage our labor, encourage capital to 
develop labor and build up the varied industries of our country. 
Let us not go back thirty or forty years and revive questions that have 
been settled by experience, and talk about ad valorem duties, when ad 
valorem duties have been banished as far as practicable from the cus- 
tom-house laws of nearly every civilized nation of the world. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is right in lauding 
the great improvements of the country, but the attack that I made 
upon the bill because of basing specifics upon ad valorem he has not 
ventured to answer. I main 
such a system, nor is there any other bill that ever did it to anything 
like the extent that this bill now proposes to do it through its minute 


that no other country ever adopted | the 


classifications. He will not venture to assert before the American peo- 
ple or the Senate that specific rates based upon ad valorems in the way 
it is proposed in this bill is not opening a door to frauds of the grossest 
sort, and to an extent wholly unknown heretofore. When I call the 
attention of the Senate to these facts, which many Senators had not 
heard of before so far as I know, in a public way, I am told by the Sena- 
tor that he must apologize to the Senate for taking time in replying to 


what I may see fit to say, that he is in earnest seeking to reduce duties; 
and he is doubtless seeking to make the country believe that this bill 
is an honest effort todo so. I deny that it does so. 

Notwithstanding the statement of the Senator from Vermont the other 
day and the Senator from Ohio now about the reduction of duties, it 
will be found when schedule by schedule is examined that the bill of 
the Tariff Commission is an ingenious effort to increase duties in many 
important regards and to promote frauds upontherevenue. Isawastate- 
ment the other day, and I believe it to be true, that the cotton schedule 
as reported by the Tariff Commission bill was an increase of more than a 
million dollars over the present rateofduties. Imakeitso by such calcu- 
lations as I am able to make, although the Senator from Vermont said 


it was a reduction of $3,681,000. I saw a statement made by a very 
careful man that altho’ the Senator from Vermont said we were re- 
ducing the sugar tax and a half million dollars, in fact there 


would be only a reduction of $8,000,000 and a fraction; and although 
we were taking off fromiron and steel five or six million dollars, I, in en- 
deavoring to make an investigation as tothe facts in that regard, sought 
the aid of the Bureau of Statistics, and the following letter was handed 
to me yesterday in reply: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTI 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 

DEAR SIR: In sn He your note of the 12th instant I have the honor to inform 
you that in so far as it was possible to institute a comparison between the amount 
of duty collected and the amount which would have been collected under the 

roposed tariff on the imports of 1882, that was done in the statement prepared 

for the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, the 
duty being given in the fifth and last columns. 

It appears to me that if you would have the first two, the fifth, and last col- 
umns cut out of a copy and pasted together, you would have, in a compact 
form, what you need; but ace ad a of this whole matter consists in the 
fact that the schedule presented by the Tariff Commission is, in some particu- 
lars, entirely different from the present schedule. 

For example: Referring to the last article on page 13and on pages 14 anda part 
of 15, you will observe that the classification of boiler and other plate-iron, &o., is 
entirely different from the classification of the same group of commodities un- 
der the present tariff. Of course you have the amount of duty raised on this 
class of irons under the present duties, but I have no means of ascertaining the 
quantities of the different classes as specified by the Tariff Commission; so that 
it is impossible for me to carry out the amount of duties which would have 
been collected on the imports of 1882 at the proposed rates. As stated above I 
have given the comparative amounts of duty under the two tariffs as far as I 
have thought it safe to do so. If I could have had at my command an expert in 

to iron and steel, I might have been able to arrive at an estimate on the 
subject, but I have not in my office any specialistin regard to the manufactures 
of iron, and, therefore, I do not think I am in any better I igs org to compute the 
amount of duty which would have been collected under the pro tariff 
than are members of the Finance Committee. I presume that Hon. ABRAM 
S. Hewrrt, of the House, is as well qualified, if not better, than any other gentle- 
man jin Congress, to go through this doubtful class of iron and steel, and de- 
termine how the computation which you desire should be made. 

In so far as relates to iron and steel and manufactures thereof, the duties on 
which under the present and under the proposed tariff can be stated, the 
amount of duty collected under the present rate was $22,888,736.26, and under 
the ponas rates it would have been $26,850,358.82, both being computed upon 
the of imports during the fo! ended June 30, 1882. is shows an in- 
crease under the pro) rates of 17.38 per cent. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
JOSEPH NIMMO, Jn.,Chief of Bureau, 
Hon. James B. Beck, Senator United States. 


Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senator what he means by “‘ proposed 
rates? 

Mr. BECK. I mean the proposed rates in the Tariff Commission bill, 
of which the Senator from Vermont spoke and which the Senator from 
Ohio now endeavors to make us believe and which they themselves say 
was a reduction of 25 per cent. 

I agree with what a very sensible man—I believe, Mr. Endicott, of 
Boston—says in regard to this bill in a paper which I hold in my hand. 
Taking up the different goods which the people wear, especially the 
plain people of the country, and showing that the present rate per cent. 
is in some cases 75 and the proposed rate is made 120, and so on, each 
change increasing duties, he says: 


Upon all such goods weighing over five ounces to the square yard the present 
duty is 53 percent. and 50 cents per pound. Upon such goods weighing just over 
five ounces and costing l per square yard the present duty is 51 cents per 
yard, and the proposed duty of 49per cent. and 35 cents per pound would be pre- 
cisely the same. 

Two reflections are suggested by this clause: One is from the point of view 
of the manufacturer—whether the effort to establish an industry that can barely 
live with a aon of 100 per cent. is not very like building the factory upon 
the ice, and whether the effort to circumvent nature is not as likely to come to 
grief in one case as in the other, through the prevalence of breezes from the 
south and west, that are pretty certain to come at some time. 

The other is of the consumer—whether paying 100 per cent. additional for his 
goods, in order that his enterprising neighbor may be able to make a doubtful 
profit of 5 or 10 per cent., is not paying rather dear for the American whistle? 

ven woolen Seen and wearing apparel and upon balmoral skirts and 

skirtings (now little ) the old rate is 40 per cent. and 50 cents ppo and 

proposed rate is 35 per cent. and 30 cents per pound. This is a sensible re- 
duction in the duty, but the schedule is of little importance. 

It should be added that the rt recommends the omission of and 
as a part of the d value, which would be equivalent to & re- 
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duction in the duty upon dry goods of from 2 to 4 per cent. in addition to the 
changes above noted. 


I agree with Mr. Endicott. Lay the bill on the table and enact the 


report, 
All I desire now to say in reply to the speech of the Senator from Ohio 
is, that I intend to call attention to these things so that Senators may 


examine and understand them. I will take no more of the time of the 
Senate-than is necessary to do it, but as we reach schedule after sched- 
ule I expect to understand it, and when I see a change of classification 
affording an opportunity for fraud inserted under the guise of reduction, 
which is in fact an increase, perpetrated upon the people of this coun- 
try, I will not be deterred from giving my opinion in regard to it and 
asking Senators to oppose it, no matter if it does consume time. 

The tariff of Robert J. Walker from 1850 to 1860 was a low ad valo- 
rem tariff, and embracing that the commission give a table and add: 

The above table shows that capital increased in the decade ending in 1860 about 
90 per cent; during the period between 1860 and 1870 about 110 per cent., and 
for the last decade only about 32 per cent., to which should be added the differ- 
ence in the standard of values. That at the close of the first decade referred to 
the number of hands employed ine: 37 percent.; between 1800 and 1870, 75 
per cent.; and between 1870 and 1880, about per cent, 

From 1850 to 1860 the wages paid inc per cent.; from 1860 to 1870, 105 
per cent,; and from 1870 to 188), as we come down again to a gold basis, 22 per 
“The materials used from 1850 to 1860 increased 86 per cent.; from 1860 to 1870, 
141 cent.; and from 1870 to 1890, 36 per cent. 

The value of the products of these manufactures increased from 1850 to 1860, 
85 per cent.; from 1360 to 1870, 124 per cent.; from 1870 to 1880, 27 per cent. 

Yet from 1850 to 1860 was Robert J. Walker’s so-called free-trade 
low ad valorem tariff, under which all these increases took place. Un- 
derit we were fast becoming the mistress of the seas and were doing 75 per 
cent. of the carrying trade to and from this country, and received from 
other countries $25,000,000 annually from that great carrying trade 
alone, while to-day, as the Senator knows—he will not venture tospeak 
of it—we have hardly a ship on the ocean, holding only about 15 per 
cent. of the business, and are paying 130,000,000 to other nations to 
do what we used to do for them. This protective system, with all its 
assertion that it builds up industries, only curtails and cripples them 
and keeps them down to a home trade, making farmers who must ex- 
port pay twice what the things they need are worth to fatten a few man- 
ufacturers, who starve their laborers by organizing strikes whenever 
they have got more products on hand than our own people can consume; 
instead of cheapening the material, lowering taxes, and encouraging 
our commerce, go out to countries of the world with manufactures and 
get their raw material in exchange for what we give them. I seek to 
build up commerce with 1,500,000,000 people; I seek to break down 
nobody; I seek to extend trade and benefit the country in a way I think 
will most conduce to promote the interest of all. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for bringing up this discussion upon the question 
between specific and ad valorem daties on this item of bichromate ot 
potash. Itisaclean, clear subject for the application of the one doctrine 
or the other. There seems to be no classification of bichromate of pot- 
ash; it is all bichromate and all potash; there is no class first, second, 
or anything of the kind. It brings up the question distinctly whether 
or not this article ought to be taxed according to its value at the time 
of importation or whether it ought to be taxed a specific duty. Ithought 
the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky were particularly relevant 
and appropriate, and he announced himself when he opened the dis- 
cussion on this question that he desired now to say in advance what 
objections he had to certain parts of the bill upon this question in con- 
nection with this line of thought without detaining the Senate to take 
up the discussion on each of the articles as they may arise. We are just 
approaching in the twilight of the consideration of this bill, I may say; 
we have not gotten fully into the system of it, and those of us who have 
not been upon the Committee on Finance are trying to receive light and 
instruction as to what we ought to do for our constitrents and for the 
country at large. 

The Senator from Ohio informs the Senate that the Senator from 
Kentucky and those who believe in ad valorem duties want to go back 
to an antiquated and exploded system of ad valorem duties. He com- 
plains of this system, he challenges it, he abuses it, he kicks and cuffs 
it about over the Senate, and one would suppose after he had gotten 
through with it that it would hardly maintain its respectability in an 
ordinary debating society, and that no man of any reason or common 
sense would ever be found to assert that an ad valorem duty was ap- 
plicable to any part of the tariff. He cites Great Britain, he cites Ger- 
many and France, he cites all the civilized countries that have tariffs 
in support of the idea that the ad valorem duty is something that must 
be driven out of the consideration of men who pretend to have wisdom 
enough to levy a tariff for the support of any government whatever. 

Contrast that with the fact that this honorable committee have pre- 
sented a bill which the Senator from Ohio has agreed totake charge of, 
it seems, in which 33 per cent. of the articles which are taxed are taxed 
ad valorem. The committee have found an occasion for a resort to pure 
ad valorem duties in one article outof every three presented in the bill. 
I have taken the pains to count a little to see how that would work. 
Between pages 63 and 77 of this measure there are 414 taxed articles 
and 100 of them are taxed purely upon the ad valorem doctrine. You 


may read along through these different schedules and you will come to 
one article of a certain class taxed ad valorem and another description 
of the same class taxed specific, and no man can imagine why the change 
is made in the character of the taxation, the principle upon which the 
tax is levied, and it will become necessary for the honorable committee 
to explain it, because questions will be asked where men can not see 
the reason of things. We are not expected to adopt this tariff just as it 
is reported to us without any explanation; nor do we expect, nor does 
thecountry expect that weshall be rebuffed every time we make a question 
about it, and that it shall be said to us that we are consuming unneces- 
sary time. We have not as yet been as long considering the tariff by 
far as the committees of the two Houses have been considering a system. 
We are asking for information and trying to get light on that question, 
and every time we ask it we are met either by the Senator from Ver- 
mont or the Senator from Ohio with a notification that we are not try- 
ing to serve the country at all patriotically because we ask these ques- 
tions about this proposed tariff. Sir, questions must be asked whether 
they are answered or not, and I here state that there is not a man in this 
world who is not in the secrets of this arrangement who can account for 
the committee in flying back and forth from ad valorem to specific du- 
ties, changing with every two or three lines in the bill and upon the 
same general classifications of articles. It is an unaccountable thing. 

But one thing I do notice, and that is, when the Jarge manufacturing 
interests of thiscountry need articles imported from abroad for the pur- 
pose of conducting their business operations and making the goods that 
they manufacture, in nine cases out of ten those are supplied to 
them upon the ad valorem and not upon thespecific tax, whereas in the 
other cases, nine out of ten, the people who have to pay the taxes at last 
are visited with specific duties and excused trom haying all concern or 
interest in ad valorem duties. 

Can it be said, will the honorable Senator from Ohio in the face of 
his bill undertake to make this country or the Senate believe, that he 
has abandoned ad valorem duties or the ad valorem principle? Read 
through the bill and you will see an averageof more than five itemson 
every page of it upon which ad valorem duties are put by the commit- 
tee, and then contrast that with the statement of the honorable Sena- 
tor that it is an antiquated and exploded system, which, out of respect 
for the progress of human opinion in reference to taxation, the com- 
mittee were bound to abandon. They have not abandoned it. They 
have held to it in every case where they believed they could give a fos- 
tering hand to the peculiar interests they want to build up at the ex- 
pense of the peopleof this country. I utter this on the face of the bill. 
Here it is. 1lcanread the bill throughand point out the articles. The 
honorable Senator from Ohio casts forgot that a record existed in 
this body when he made the statement that we desire to administer the 
tariff system of this country mostly upon antiquated principles. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend will allow me, I think I said dis- 
tinctly that wherever the article from its nature could be classified by 
a specific duty the committee had adopted that system; and I believe 
that is true throughout. There are a great number of articles which 
are necessarily classed by an ad valorem duty because they are such as 
can not be classified by specific duties. For instance: 

Prepared chalk, precipitated chalk, French chalk, red chalk, and all other 
chalk preparations which are riot specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

The difference in value of these different kinds of chalk isso great that 
it would be impossible to classify them in anything like specitic duties. 
Wherever the article could be classified by specific duties it is done. 
In respect to this particular article, the Senator says that wherever we de- 
sire to impose a duty upon the manufacturers we only make the duty 
ad valorem, as I understood him—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not say wherever, but in the majority of cases. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In that the Senator is mistaken. Take the ar- 
ticle we are now considering. It is not consumed by the people at all. 
It is simply a base of manufacture ; it is used by the manufacturers of 
peper &c., and we have provided a specific duty for it; so I think that 
rule does not apply. The rule is that wherever an article named in 
the tariff bill can be in reason classified by a specific duty it is done; 
and where it is not done, if the Senator will call my attention to the 
case, I will try and show him that it is because the particular article 
referred to could not. be classified by specific duties. 

Mr. MORGAN. The committee have been singularly unfortunate in 
the application of this doctrine if the committee (and I have no doubt 
the Senator is correct) have tried to make the application which he in- 
sists upon. I can scarcely lay my eye upon a page of the bill which 
does not either refute the fact of the proper application of this principle 
or show the unfortunate want of sagacity on the part of the committee in 
applying it; but no one can impute to that committee a want of sagacity. 
I will take two articles that just now my eye happens to fall upon, which 
are here in juxtaposition in lines 1499 and 1500: pi 

Bristles, 15 cents per pound. 

Brooms of all kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Is not there as much difference in brooms as there is in bristles? 

Mr. 8 . On the contrary, brooms will vary from the most 
expensive brooms made of the feathers of the ostrich down to the least 
expensive feather brush of grass. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Bristles vary in proportion to their value quite as 
much as brooms. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
about $1 a pound. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is some kind of bristles. Then there is the 
article of timber. Timber is let in npon an ad yalorem duty; timber 
cut is brought in upon a specifie duty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It varies in price, as the Senator can sec, greatly. 
The finest mahogany, the product of the islands and of the tropics, is 
a very different article indeed from the ordinary pine lumber brought 
in from Canada. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mahogany, unless it is specially classified under 
some other name here, would be admitted under the name of timber 
and come in at an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. It comes in free if it comes in the log. 

Mr. SHERMAN. WhenevertheSenator comes to anad valorem duty, 
if he can give any reasonable rule of specifics I shall be very glad to vote 
with him to conyert any ad valorem duty that he may find into a spe- 
cific duty, unless, it can not be done from the nature of the article itself. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, will the Senator be equally obliging and vote 
for ad valorem duties where théy can be substitated for specific? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. + 

Mr. MORGAN. We tind that they are necessury und indispensable; 
but how does a case of this kind come before the Senator, whut are we 
to think of a case of this kind where a specific duty is imposed upon an 
ad valorem duty or upon the valne of the article? 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘That is explained by the case of wool, which is 
the great compound duty of that kind and where it was impossible to 
change it. There is a duty on the wool produced by the farmer of 10 
or 12 centsapound. Asa matter of course the manufacturer must have 
a corresponding daty on the article which he manufactures, and there- 
fore a corresponding duty of 30 or 40 cents a pound is put on the manu- 
factured goods, because it requires three or four pounds of raw wool to 
produce one pound of cloth, That experience shows, at least it is so 
testified to us, and I believe it is admitted on all hands. Therefore a 
corresponding specific duty is put upon the article of woolen manufact- 
ure. Then, in addition to that, as woolen manufactures vary in price 
from the finest broadcloth and the beautiful wear made for ladies down 
to coarse jeans, it would be very difficult to frame a specifie duty on 
cloth, and therefore there isa compound duty first upon the manufactured 
goods to meet the duty on the raw wool, and, second, n reasonable ad 
valorem rate in order to give our manufacturers fair protection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, therefore, instead of the ad valorem principle 
being abandoned as a superannuated or exploded principle, it is taken 
in this bill as the basis upon which the specific duties themselves are 
levied, You first ascertain the value and levy a tax upon the value of 
the article under that principle for which I contend. Then you go upon 
that and levy a specific duty on the top of that. The new-fangled idea 
is ingratted upon the old one. The committee of the Senate have not 
felt disposed or justified in abandoning the old system, but they retain 
it as the very basis of taxation, superadding-to it this new invention of 
specific duties. 

The ad valorem duty is the most natural; it is the most just, and con- 
sequently the committee of the Senate do not hesitate to go to it when- 
ever it is even convenicnt to do so, or rather when itis inconvenient to 
arrive ata specific duty. But, sir, when it becomes convenient to stiffen 
up the prices of imported commodities, so that it makes no difference 
whether they go high or whether they go low in foreign markets they 
shall bear a certain price in the markets of the United States, there 
seems to be no difficulty in putting on a specific duty, even thongh you 
tirst have to ascertain what is the ad valorem duty before you com- 
mence to put iton. That is what I complain of in this bill. : 

I maintain that the people of the United States ought to be taxed 
equally and justly. Iam willing that my section of the country shall 
contribute its full quota to the support of this Government through the 
tariff taxation and the internal-revenue taxation; but I do object that 

cific prices shall be put upon goods that they have got to buy, and 
shut them out of the market where they can buy, paying a reasonable 
revenue duty to the Government of the United States. That they shall 

5 cents specific duty for an article that itself is not worth 3 cents 
is something that to my mind is extremely wrong and unjust, and they 
ought to be allowed to benefit by the fluctuations of the markets. 

There is one reason for this that has not yet been stated, which to 
my mind is the great controlling reason. In all the provision crops, in 
all the cotton crops of this country—I am not sure whether this remark 
will apply to wool or not, but I am sure in reference to the provision 
crops and cotton crops—the price is regulated entirely by the foreign 
demand. We haye to take prices for our productions which are put 
upon us in foreign markets where we have no power to control them, be- 
cause we are not authorized to puton any exportduty. We are obliged 
to let our commodities go here in this country at the prices fixed upon 
them in London, Liverpool, Paris, and Berlin. 

Now, when the producers of this country must have other markets 
for what they sell, measured by the foreign demand and foreign prices, 
why, on the other hand, shall they not be permitted to buy their goods 
as measured by foreign rates of production, with a bare tariff added for 


I doubt it. Bristles are classified generally at 
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The statement of these two propositions in contrast or in contradis- 
tinction to each other is an answer to all that has been said on the other 
side in opposition to this thir method of taxation. Iam very glad that 
the Senator from Kentucky brought it out, and that he argued it, ashe 
usually does questions of this kind, with so much exactness and so much 
ability. The cocatry will understand without furtherargumentation, 
I think, at least so far as he is concerned, the principles upon which 
this tariff bill is based; and now as we go along in the consideration of 
it, when we strike these matters, and the mere question is asked as to 
the reason that the committee had for changing back and forth from 
specific to ad valorem duties, there will be no difficulty in the applica- 
tion of a proper rule for our vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VOORHEES in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky 
far. BECK] in line 247. 

Mr. GORMAN. ThopetheSenator will withhold that for the present. 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to the question being taken first on 
the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. It was not in 
to this particular matter, but as a principle applying to the whole bill 
that I rose to say anything this morning, because we were approaching 
much more important schedules than this, and what I said had to be 
said at some time, and I desired to present it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the vote will 
be first taken on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GoRMAN]. That amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘three,”’ in line 247, it is 
proposed to insert “and one-half;’’ so as to make the clanse read: 

Bichromate of potash 3} cents per pound. 

Mr. GORMAN. I wish to make a single statement in reply to the 
remarks of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and the 
Senator from Maine [Mr.. FRYE], made yesterday, as to the immense 
profit on the manufacture of this article in this country. The broad 
statement was made by both those Senators that millions of money 
had been made out of it by a single firm located in Baltimore. I am 
assured, and I believe the statement from evidence which has been 
presented to me this morning, that the statement made by both those 
Senators is without foundation in fact. For the past ten years, with 
a duty of 4 cents a pound, the average dividend of this manufacturing 
company in Baltimore has not exceeded 8 per cent. on the capital in- 
v s 

Further, as to the statement made by the Senator from Maine, that 
the company in Baltimore absolutely owns all the mines in the United 
States, I am assured that is not the fact. There is now another organi- 
zation in Philadelphia which owns a large portion of the mines in Cali- 
fornia, and there is a Scottish firm that owns quite a number of the 
mines, so that Mr. Tyson has not by any means the monopoly of this 
manufacture in this country so far as the ores are concerned. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is plenty of this ore in Alabama that is owned 
by private people. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
him a question? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. z 

Mr. ALDRICH. How many men are employed by the Tysons in the 
manufacture of bichromate of potash ? 

Mr. GORMAN. I ean not give the Senator the information as to 
how many men are employed; but as I understand, their pay-roll for 
the lanor employed in the manufacture of this article amounts to $6,000 
a week. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave been informed from sources which I deem 
to be reliable that they have less than fifty men employed in the mann- 
facture of bichromate of potash, and I should like to know whether 
the information is correct. I had it from sources which I believed to 
be reliable. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam not able to give the Senator the information, 
but I know that they manufactured about 2,500 tons of this ore per 
annum. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe statement which I have alluded tois correct, 
and the product of these mills is, as I understand it to be, about $10,- 
000,000 per annum, the amount of labor involved is less than 1 percent. 
of the product, which the Senator can see at once is a very small pro- 
portion. 

Now, I have no special antagonism to niake to this interest. It is 
generally understood by people who are conversant with the articleand 
with its method of manuizcture, as was stated in the paper on textile 
fabrics read yesterday, that there is a very large profit in this article. 
Tt is controlled by one firm; and they are understood generally to 
eae made a very large amount of money out of it, which I believe to 

50. 
I say there is nothing in thisarticle, in its character, in its surround- 
ings, in its past history, in its present condition, that should lead the 
Senate of the United States to select it out for their special care and 
preservation. The duty recommended by the Committee on Finance is 
an average duty on articles of this kind. It certainly is all the pro- 
tection upon any statement which has been made either by the Senator 


Will the Senator from Maryland allow me to ask 
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from Maryland or any other Senator on this floor which it is fairly en- 
Haato It would amount to about 30 per cent. on the cost of the raw 
material. 

It is not a national industry; it is not a State industry; it is hardly a 
neighborhood industry, employing, as I say—and that statement will go 
until it is contradicted—about fifty men in the production of $10,000,- 
000 worth of product per annum, a product which is used, as I stated 
yesterday, in every man ing establishment in this country. I 
say there is no reason why this industry should be selected out, taken 
out of the general list, and treated with such care and consideration by 
the American Congress. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] yesterday, in speaking upon this subject, alluded to the influence 
of competition in bringing down the price of the article. That Sena- 
tor is not often suspected of jocularity, but it appears to me thatit was a 
felicitous misuse of language to speak of the relation between the Bal- 
timore house and the Glasgow house as competition. It would bemore 
properly defined as a combination. 

The production of bichromate of potash, as I understand, is abso- 
lutely under the control of these two houses. Itisan absolute and typi- 
cal monopoly. Notonly do they mannfucture all that is used, but they 
control the sources of supply, so that there can be no competition from 
any source whatever. 

I learn from the statistics that the annual consumption of bichro- 
mate of potash is about 10,000,000 pounds. The duty heretofore has 
been 4 cents per pound, making anaggregate of $400,000 for duty alone. 

The cost is between 7 and 8 cents a pound. The market price ranges 
from 15} to 16 cents per pound. This $400,000 is a direct tax that is 
paid by the people of this country, and the revenue that goes into the 
Treasury from the tax is about $97,000; so that the people are compelled 
to pay to this monopoly the sum of $400,000 annually to enable the Goy- 
ernment to secure $97,000 of revenue. I think that is an extravagant 
process. It can not be called profitable; it is not economical; it is spar- 
ing at the spigot and spilling at the bung. And upon whom does this 
tax fall? Not upon those who are most able to bear it, but upon the 
humble, the lower and the middle classes of American society, those 
who wear calicoes and cotton s; for, as I am informed by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland and from the report of the statistician, this product 
is used almost exclusively as a mordant for the purpose of dyeing cotton 


If any reason can be shown why when these producers obtain a profit 
that ranges from 74 to 8 cents a pound upon this production, of which 
$400,000 in the te is in the nature of a direct tax upon the peo- 
ple, when they have the entire sources of supply under their control 
and can put their own price upon the product in the market, the duty 
should be raised from 3 to 3} cents per pound, I should be very glad to 
hearit. There never was, so far as my observation has gone, an article 
that ought to be placed upon the free-list more unmistakably than this 
article of bichromate of potash, because the men who produce it can 
protect themselves; they have control of the market; and it has been 
shown here in evidence that the amount that is imported into this 
country is the deficiency above what the Baltimore house can manu- 
facture. If they could manufacture more than they do, a less amount 
would come in from abroad. The Senator from Maryland shakes his 
head, but I affirm that the evidence is incontrovertible that whenever 
they have assumed to sell in the American market amounts have been 
sent over to Scotland from the Baltimore house as a threat or menace 
to them, so that they would thereafter abstain from attempting to in- 
terfere with the sale of this product in the American market. 

Sir, this is one of the illustrations that make tariff duties odious in 
this country. There is no reason why the tax of 3 cents per pound 
should be retained because we are compelling the people to pay $400,000 
or $350,000 under the amendment of the Senator from Maryland for a 
revenue of less than $100,000 to the Treasury. They can protect them- 
selves. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, I will try, without consuming the 
time of the Senate unnecessarily, to answer very briefly some of the 
statements which have been made by the two Senators who were last 
upon the floor. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] asked of my col- 
league what number of men are employed by the Baltimore company, 
and although my colleague told him that while he did not know the 
number of men employed his information was that the pay-roll of that 
company amounted on the average to about $6,000 per week, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island chose to assume, upon what information I do 
not know, that the number of employés of that company is but fifty. 
This assumption is about as accurate as a good many statements which 
have been made in regard to the manufacture of bichromate of h 
in the progress of this debate. The information which my colleague 
was notable to give the Senator from Rhode Island I can now give him, 
and that is that the number of persons employed by this Baltimore 
company in connection with the manufacture of bichromate varies from 
time to time from 500 to 1,000. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator means, I suppose, in all branches of 
ete, GROOME. The loyés on their roll generally, which I 

Mr. employés on pay- y, w 
understood to be the question the Senator asked. 
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employed in making or preparing bichromate of poi alone. This is 
a large company, doing an immense business in various other things, 
and any general information of the character suggested by the Senator 
from Maryland is very far from answering my question. 

Mr. GROOME. My information is that the whole number of men 
employed by them in connection with this manufacture ranges from 500 
to 1,000, and that about 300 of them are employed in the manufactur- 
ing department. That information I got buta moment ago in order to 
enable me to answer what I understood to be the question of the Sena- . 
tor from Rhode Island. I was also informed that the pay of those la- 
borers varies from $1.50 to $2.50 perday. So much in reply to what I 
regard as the Senator’s first error. 

I also understood that Senator—for I was engaged, while he was - 
ing, in the attempt to procure the information he desired, and 
may not have understood him accurately—but I understood him to state 
that this was the only manufactory in this country of bichromate. Did 
I understand correctly ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. GROOME. Then he has made another error of fact. There is 
another establishment in this country, a very considerable establish- 
ment, that of Henry Bower, in the city of Philadelphia, of recent ori- 
gin, I know, but it has manufactured bichromate. I hayein my hand 
a telegram received this morning from Mr. Bower, in which he states 
that the capacity of his works is one-third that of the Tyson works; 
that he has invested $150,000 in the plant of this manufactory; that he 
has $40,000 invested in the mining of ores in the State of California, 
and that the reduction of this duty may seriously interfere with the 
profitable manufacture of bichromate in this country. So much for 
that statement. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], also in speaking of this 
article stated it to be the fact that whenever the foreign manufacturers, 
this immense Glasgow monopoly of J. & J. White, attempted to bring 
their manufactured article into this country retaliatory measures were 
taken by the Baltimore house, and that the bichromate manufactured 
in Baltimore was sent into Europe to undersell the Scotch manufact- 
urers. That statement is anerror also. I stated yesterday that in one 
instance where the Scotch company, having failed to exact terms from 

n & Co., sent over their article and sold it at a positive loss in 
the United States with a view to crush out the Baltimore manufactory 
and thereby obtain absolute control of the market and be able to put up 
the price to such figures as they might choose to exact, the Baltimore 
company did meet them upon their own ground and did send bichro- 
mate to Europe and sell it at a loss of $40,000 in a single year. 

To show the inaccuracy of the Senator from Kansas in stating that 
that has been the usual course of this business, and that the Baltimore 
house sends its bichromate to Europe whenever the European house 
sends to America, it is only necessary to state the fact that every year 
bichromate is imported into this country to a very large amount. The 
duties collected upon it last year were upward of $97,000, and the 
amount imported into this country then was 2,449,875 pounds, show- 
ing, as I think, very clearly that the Senator from was in error 
in the statement that he made. Bichromate has never been, as I have 
been informed and believe, exported except in the one case to which I 
have alluded, and then for the reason I have stated. 

I desire to state another fact. Iam assured that if the profit were 
sufficient to justify the working to the very fullest extent of this Bal- 


timore manufactory, to justify the getting out of chrome ore in greater 
quantities and by more ive the Baltimore house could 


furnish the whole supply of bichromate of potash needed for its various 
uses in our land, and that the only reason that house does not do it and 
does not attempt to do it is that the margin of profit upon it is not 
sufficient to justify them in making the extra exertions and incurring 
the extra expenses necessary to secure that result. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishould like toask the Senator from Maryland how 
long this manufacture has been in existence in Baltimore? 

Mr. GROOME. Somewhere from thirty-five to fifty years. I donot 
know accurately. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, one word only on this subject. I 
agreed to the recommendation of the committee to the duty on bi- 
chromate of potash at 3 cents a pound. I did so believing that that 
would bean ample provision for all those who were engaged in its man- 
ufacture or who proposed to engage in its manufacture. I think I can 
say, as the Senator from Rhode Island said yesterday, that there is but 
one manufactory in the United States at the ttime. There isan- 
other manufactory about to be started in Philadelphia by Mr. Bower, 
but he has not yet commenced the production of bichromate of potash. 

Mr. GROOME. I will simply say that Mr. Bower states to the con- 
t 
aA ALLISON. He may have made a few pounds of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have a dispatch from Mr. Bower in my hand, in 
which he states that his works are just completed—a dispatch received 
within five or ten minutes of this time. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. Bower stated to the committee that his manu- 

was about completed, and that he had already transported from 
California to Philadelphia a thousand tons of chrome ore. I am told 
that the manufactory in Baltimore also transports its ore from California 
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to Baltimore for the purposes of manufacture. I understand further 
that most of the chrome ores in the Atlantic States are exhausted. 
Whether I am mistaken about that or not I do not know; but I do 
know that there are considerable quantities of chrome ore in California, 
some discovered some time ago and some recently discovered. It would 
occur to persons who are interested in this product that the natural 
place to make bichromate of potash would be in California, where the 
ores are; but it seems that these gentlemen transport the ores from Cal- 
ifornia first a considerable distance by rail and other modes of convey- 
ance to San Francisco, and then by water to Baltimore, and also jero- 
pose to do so from California to Philadelphia. 

From 1861 to 1875 the duty on bichromate of potash was 3 cents æ 
pound. This Mr. Tyson was able through all the period of the war, 
through all the period that followed the war, with heavy internal tax- 
ation, to manufacture successfully in competition with the Scotch house 
bichromate of potash at a duty of 3 cents a pound. 


Mr. GORMAN. I know the Senator from Iowa desires (be entirely 
fair in this matter. 
Mr. ALLISON. I do. 


Mr. GORMAN. At that time the premiumon gold, the duty being 
collected in gold, made this production more profitable than it weald be 
ata duty of 4 cents now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I cannot go into the discussion of what the effect. 
of the premium on gold was, either on imported articles or on the pro- 
duction of domestic articles. The general theory has been that the 
premium on gold had some effect on home prices, so that I suppose the 
price fluctuated in accordance with it; but here we were with a heavy 
burden of internal taxes in every form running through a long period 
of time, and yet this Baltimore firm was able to produce bichromate 
of potash in competition with the monopoly on the other side of the 
water ata duty of 3 cents a pound. 

In 1875, for what p I do not know, but by some remarkable 
interposition in the little tariff bill which we passed in that year, bi- 
chromate of potash jumped up a cent a pound; and by a similar dis~ 
position somewhere the Tariff Commission reported it at 4cents a pound. 
I do not know why they did that thing. I do not know whether it 
was because the chemists’ association, which had a great deal to do 
with this chemical schedule, was about to start the manufacture of bi- 
chromate of potash or not ; but it is quite certain that this article never 
bore a duty higher than 3 cents a pound in this country until 1875. I 
am willing to stand by that duty and let it remain at 3 cents a pound; 
but I am not willing, without t, to increase this duty beyond. 
what it was during the long period intervening from 1861 to 1875. 

Mr. GROOME. [I send to the Secretary’s desk and ask to have read 
the dispatch which I alluded to a few moments ago as received from 
Mr. Bower, of Philadelphia. > 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows : 

PHILADELPHIA, January 16, 1883, 
Jas. BLACK Grooms, U.S. 8.: 

The assertion made on the floor of the Senate yesterday that the manufacture 
of bichromate of potash was a monopoly in this country isnottrue. Lam largely 
interested in the manufacture of this article in this city, and have erected works 
that have already Produced bichromate, and have at present a capacity of one- 
third that of Tyson's worksat Baltimore. A reduction of duty on thisarticle might 
be disastrous to this enterprise. The claims for reduction come from selfish in- 
terests that are largely protected themselves and that are aided by foreign influ- 
ence to drive this manufacture out of this country. California is largely inter- 
ested, as the raw material in my works comes from there. I have $40,000 
invested in California in mining chrome ore. 

HENRY BOWER, Manufacturing Chemist, 
Gray’s Ferry Road. Philadelphia. 

Mr. VANCE. At the risk of being held out of order, I beg leave 
again to remind Senators that we have a Government that is to be sup- 

rted by taxation and that the power conferred upon Congress by the 

Yonstitution of the United States to levy imposts is for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of that Government. I have heard nothing in 
the course of this discussion except the interest of private parties. We 
are asked to legislate for the interest of this Baltimore house, whether 
it is a monopoly or not, or the possible interests of a house that per- 
haps, peradventure, please God, may be established in Philadelphia. 
Now, sir, I think it is necessary that we should legislate for the true 
objects of the Government and under the true sense of the power con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Constitution, and look to the revenues a 
little. 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask the Senator from North Carolina for whose in- 
terest we should legislate when we consider who pay the expenses of 
the Government? 

Mr. VANCE. The people, asa matterof course. The telegram which 
has just been read from Mr. Bower, I believe, speaks of the opposition to 
the present duty upon bichromate of potash as a selfish interest. What 
right have the people, who pay the taxes on bichromate of potash, 
which enters into nearly all the manufactures of the country, and that 
swells the price that is to be paid for the manufactured articles, to com- 
plain or interfere in when there is an attempt to lower the 
price of the articles that they have to pay for? That is denominated 
as a selfish interest. 

I am opposed to the continuance of this duty on bichromate of pot- 
ash. The house in Baltimore whether it deems it proper to be so styled 
or not, in the language of a celebrated character whether it regards it- 


self or wishes so to be regarded as a monopoly or not, is virtually a 
monopoly, inasmuch as no other manufactory of that article is in ex- 
istence in the United States, if we may possibly except the embryo 
manufactory of which we have just had notice from Mr. Bower. It 
employs, I understand, from fifty to seventy-five men. 

Mr. GORMAN. From five hundred to a thousand. 

Mr. VANCE. From five hundred to a thousand. Say 5,000 if you 
will, still the interest of Mr. Tyson is to be consulted and not the in- 
terest of the 500 or 5,000 or 50 men who are in his employ. It isa vir- 
tual monopoly, and it has had three generations, as I am informed, 
nearly well on to one hundred years to try whether under a protective 
tariff, ranging according to the discretion of the various Congresses on 
the subject, other manutactories would spring up and bring down the 
price, and it has not been done. If it has had a trial for three genera- 
tions and still continues the same old monopoly with no rival, I am in 
favor of putting it on the free-list, where it ought to be, and that is the 
proper way to relieve the manufacturers of this country. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Nobody teels more anxious than I to hasten so far 
as practicable the consideration of this bill, but if my friend from North 
Carolina will allow me, I propose to say a word in behalf of the manu- 
facturers whom he is seeking to relieve. It does not always follow that 
the manufacturer desires to put upon the free-list articles which he 
needs in his manufacture. If bichromate of potash could be got for 2, 
3, or 4 cents a pound, he would be very greatly delighted, for it would 
enable him to produce his calico and his woolen goods more cheaply ; 
but the men who sustain a concern like that at Baltimore—and there 
are numerous other instances of men who sustain a single concern or 
two or three of them—are these very manufacturers because they de- 
sire a check upon the foreign manufacture of this, to them raw material. 

An analogous case is that of the duty upon nickel there being but 
one nickel-producing mine in the United States. The Connecticut 
manufacturers of German silver and the men who use nickel in a great 
variety of ways were afraid to have Mr, Wharton killed as a manufact- 
urer, because he served to keep the price of foreign nickel down, and 
when it was proposed a while ago to abolish or reduce greatly the duty 
upon nickel—I have forgotten which—the very Connecticut manufact- 
urers for whom the Senator from North Carolina speaks came to Con- 
gress and said, ‘‘ No, let Mr. Wharton live, we play him off against the 
foreigners, and without him they would come down upon us with 25 
or 50 per cent. increase on nickel.” 

The New England manufacturers do not want to destroy the Balti- 
more concern, but this they do wish always, that as fast as it may be 
practicable such duties may be reduced if a reduction would bring about 
a decrease in the price of the article. That is notalways certain. They 
want their bichromate of potash as cheaply as they can, and they take 
naturally enough whichever course would best bring that about. If 
that course is better brought about by sustaining with a reasonable duty 
the Baltimore concern, they take that course, and I think in this case 
they do not want the Baltimore concern destroyed. 

Mr. VANCE. I want to disclaim that my aim is primarily to relieve 
the manufacturers. The manufacturers demand a high protective tar- 
iff for their relief. To that I am opposed; but I say if they were allowed 
to have their raw material free, or very nearly free, they then could 
afford to do with less of a protective tariff, and in that sense only am I 
anxious for their relief. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment, 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, or some other gentleman on the committee, how 
the increase of one-half a cent would affect the revenue on this article? 

Mr. MORRILL. Ifthe same amount should be imported, it of course 
would increase it a little. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That is the very point I should like to know, 
whether it is likely to affect the importation, whether the one-half cent 
proposed to be added will decrease or prevent the importation from 
which we are now deriving ninety-odd thousand dollars. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not think it would be aprohibitory duty, but 
it would bemore protective, and probably there might bea less amount 
imported, but it would not diminish the revenue. 

. GORMAN. I will say to the Senator from Delaware, that the 
present duty is 4 cents a pound, and theamendmentI propose isto make 
it 3} cents a pound, a reduction of halfa cent a pound. Of course 
the more bichromate is imported, the greater will be the revenue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 9, noes not counted. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. INGALLS], to strike out line 247, 
in these words: 

Bichromate of potash, 3 cents per pound. 
Pic MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Kansas will withdraw 

Mr. INGALLS. At the request of the chairman of the committee 
and against my own convictions I withdraw that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendmentiswithdrawn. The 
line as reported is agreed to, unless objection be made. 
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Mr. VANCE. What became of the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tacky [Mr. BECK] to make the duty 25 per cent. ad valorem? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was withdrawn, as the secre- 
tary informs the Chair. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to insert as 
line 248: 
Cobalt, oxide of, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


The item was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to insert as line 249: 
Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. SLATER. I move to strike out ‘‘three”’ and insert ‘‘two;’’ so 
as to read: 
Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol, 2 cents per pound. 


By reference to the imports of last year I find that at the present 
rate of duty, 4 cents perpound, the total amountof this article imported 
was 20 pounds, and the total amount of the duty collected was 80 
cents. 

In order to get some revenue from this article, I desire to put it at a 
point where we may anticipate that there will be some importation, 
that the duty shall not be prohibitory in its character. 

Besides, I come from the northwest section of the Union, a wheat- 
producing section, and it has come under my observation that this arti- 
cle is used very largely by farmers asa means to prevent smut in wheat. 

_ It is used in large quantities, and while they are taxed upon everything 
else to the highest point, it seems to me we might begin to give them 
a little relief on the vitriol they use in saturating their wheat in.order 
to protect it from smut. I really think it ought to go on the free-list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 

The question being put, the ayes were 14 and the noes 13—no quorum 
voting. 

Mr. MORGAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORRILL. If there is nota quorum present I know of no other 
way than to have the yeas and nays. I merely state that this item is 
a reduction of the present rate of duty from 4 cents a pound to 3 cents. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I am 
paired for the day with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GrorGE). 
If he were present, I should vote ‘nay.’ 

Mr. JACKSON (when the name of Mr. HARRIS was called). I an- 
nounce the pair of my colleague [Mr. HARRIS] with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If present, my coll e would vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANsom], who was called from 
the Chamber by the sickness of a friend. If he were here, I should 
vote “‘ nay ” and he would yote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD]. I do not know how he would vote on this proposition, but 
I should vote ‘‘ nay” if he were here. 

Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps I ought to state that I am paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis], but left at liberty on 
these questions, except one, to vote as I deem proper. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 24; as follows. 


YEAS—22. 


Barrow, Farley, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Garland, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
i Ral how 4g Lamar, tae 
rover, Maxey, er 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, 
Coke, n, Pugh, 
NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Lapham, Platt, 
Anthony, Hale. s Rollins, 
Carora aif Pas ao Miller of Cal Sewall,’ 
ron ' le 
Chilcott, Hill, of N. Y., | Sherman, 
Conger, 1, indom. 
ABSENT—. 

oe a ae of Nevada, Ransom, 

yard, erry, e . Saund. 
Brown, Frye, MDS Van Wyck, 
Camden, George, illan, Vest, 

of Wis., Gorman, McPherson, Voorhees, 

Davis of Ill. Harris, itchell, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Pendleton, 
Edmun Johnston 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the adoption 


of the amendment reported as in line 249. 
The amendment was to. 
Lines 250 and 251 were read, as follows: 
Iron, sulphate of, or copperas, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. ALDRICH. We had several discussions as to the duty on cop- 
peras in the committee, and the rate was once or twice, but 


finally fixed by the committee at three-tenths of a cent per pound, but 


in some way the action of the committee was not incorporated in the 
bill. The present duty is one-half cent a pound. ‘This item should 
read three-tenths of a cent per pound. I move to amend so as to make 
the bill conform to what was the real action of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment is tostrike out ‘‘ one- 
quarter” and insert ‘‘three-tenths;”’ so as to read: 

Tron, sulphate of, or copperas, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BECK. We all agreed to that, after pretty careful investigation. 
Theamendment was agreed to; and the item asamended was agreed to. 
Line 252 was read as follows: 
Acetate of lead, brown, 3 cents per pound, 


Mr. ALDRICH. The committee desire that these lead provisions 
should go over until we fix the duty on pig lead and on lead ore, as the 
whole range of lead products may have to be changed in accordance 
with the rates fixed on those articles.. Therefore down to line 261 
should be over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By common understanding those 
items can be passed over, from line 252 to line 260 inclusive. 

Mr. BECK. That is to await the action on pig lead. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On pig lead and lead ore. 4 
A Ease items in lines 261, 262, 263, and 264 were read and agreed to as 
‘ollows: 

` ; 

mere pepe ana 

Magnesia, sulphate of, or Epsom salts, one-half of 1 cent per pound, 


Lines 265, 266, and 267 were read, as follows: 


otash : 
Crude, carbonate of, or fused, and caustic potash, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. VANCE. The crude carbonate of potash ought to be upon the 
free-list. It is made, as is known, from the ashes of leaves, and the 
source of supply being dependent on our forests, is becoming scarcer 
and scarcer every day as those forests disappear. It is essential to be 
used in manufactures. The duty was first put upon the article to pro- 
tect the potash men in this country against Canadian potash, but since 
the disappearance of our forests it seems to me it isour true policy, out- 
side of the consideration of the tariff itself, to encourage the importa- 
tion of the article made from the woods and forests of other countries 
to the saving of our own; and as the price is getting higher and 
higher all the time in consequence of the decrease of the wood from 
which it is manufactured, I move to strike out that article and insert 
it in the free-list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
lines 266 and 267, in these words: 

Crude, carbonate of, or fused, and caustic potash, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 


Mr. MORRILL. I trust that will not be done. It is merely giving 
a premium to the people who live on the other side of the line. Inall 
the northern parts of this country they still use wood as a fuel, and 
therefore make ashes from it, from which they subsequently make 
potash, and whatever profit there may be in the Northern States of the 
country in that product I trust will still remain, and that we shall not 
give an advantage to the people who live on the other side of the line. 

Mr. VANCE. The product of the present duty is only $25,000. 
That is the amount of the revenue collected, and it seems to.me so ob- 
viously our policy to preserve our forests, because it is utter destruc- 
tion to the forests to convert them into potash, that we ought to be 
much obliged to the Canadians who will burn their woods and bring 
over the potash for our use. 

Mr. MORRILL. None of our people burn their forests for the sake 
of the ashes at the present time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Line 268 was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Chlorate of, 3 cents per pound. 

Line 269 was read, as follows: 

Hydriodate of, 50 cents per pound. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island if 
the committee did not consolidate a number of these matters of detail 
ona Pine power and classify them all under one or two classes, in- 
stead of six of them as here inserted? That is my recollection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It wasstated to the sub-committee that hydriodate 
of potash, iodate, and iodide were all the same thing, and that they 
might properly be all classed as iodate of potash. The whole commit- 
tee never have acted upon it. 

Mr. BECK. I pardon; I thought they did. 

Mr. MORRILL. think they ought to be included together. 

Mr. BECK. That seemed to be thesense of the sub-committee after 
hearing the gentlemen who had charge of the matter. I thought the 
committee had acted on it, but I was not there at the time. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will not hurt to leave it as it is. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to amend, on line 269, by inserting after 


The Senator moves to strike out 
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“ hydriodate ” the words ‘‘iodide of and iodate of,” so that they will 
be all classed together. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I move to strike out lines 270 and 271, as 
follows: 

f, 50 ts d. 

Teete E BD orate ee Somme: 

The motion was agreed to. 

Lines 272 and 273 were read and agreed to, as follows: 

Prussiate of red, 10 cents per pound. 

Prussiate of yellow, 5 cents per pound. 

Lines 274 and 275 were read, as follows: 

Nitrate of, or saltpeter, crude, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. PLATT. Imove to amend by striking out, in line 274, the words 
t one-half of,” the object being to leave the duty on saltpeter as it is at 
the present time, and I desire to make a very short statement, and I 
think my amendment will commend itself to the Senate. 

Saltpeteris manufactured in thiscountry under the name of converted 
saltpeter. It is imported in a natural state from Calcutta through En- 
gland. The rate of duty was formerly 2} cents per pound on crude salt- 
peter. It has been reduced at different times until the present rate is 
lcent per pound. Itis manufactured in my own State, and I know 
something of the business. The business of the manufacture of salt- 
peter, which is made from nitrate of soda and muriate of potash com- 
bined, has not been a profitable business. The rate as it stood before 
was only 26.84 per cent. ad valorem. The Tariff Commission propose 
to reduce it one-half, for what reason I do not know. Nobody asked 
for it except an importer of the natural article, and the manufacturers 
protested against it. The manufacturersof powder, who use it, protested 
against it because they do not want to destroy the manufacture of it in 
this country. 

The importation of saltpeter into this country has been prohibited 
twice. It was prohibited once in 1861 just when we were commencing 
the war, and it was that prohibition which established the manufacture 
of converted saltpeter in this country. Itis an article which manifestly, 
as it seems to me, we ought to manufacture in this country for the pur- 
pose of our defense if nothing else, and we ought not to cripple the 
manufacture in this country so as to give to England the control of that 
article which enters into the manufacture of powder. 

I may say with reference to it that it does not enter into the lower 
and cheaper grades of powder. They are made of nitrate of soda and 
not of saltpeter, either the natural saltpeter or the converted sultpeter. 
It is used for the manufacture of the finer grades of powder, which are 
really luxuries, sporting powders. 

This matter I believe was brought to the attention of the committee 
and passed over by the committee without full consideration. I am 
quite sure that to reduce this rate would quite seriously cripple the 
manufacture of the article in this country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the difference between the proposed and 
the present tariff? 

Mr. PLATT. The present tariff is only 1 one cent a pound, or 26.84 
percent. advalorem. The proposed tariff is one- half cent per pound, 
or 13.42 per cent. ad valorem. It is a very low duty, as will be seen. 

Mr. DAWES. There have been a good many changes in the tariff 
on this subject since I have had connection with tariff legislation. We 
once tried the experiment of having the crude at 2} and the refined at 
2 cents a pound, and then itall came in as refined. Then it waschanged 
and reversed so that the refined was put at 2} and the crude at 2 cents, 
and then it all came in ascrude. Ishould think that with this arrange- 
ment the result would be precisely the same. But if there is anything 
in the world that we ought to be independent of foreign nations in it is 
with reference to those materials out of which gunpowder is manufact- 
ured. I think that to be dependent upon a foreign nation for the raw 
materials the component parts of gunpowder, would be a very bad 
condition of things in time of war. And although powder is not 
manufactured exclusively of this article, yet itis largely; and it is con- 
trolled abroad entirely by Great Britain; and Great Britain on two or 
three occasions, when they needed all the material out of which gun- 

wder could be manufactured for their own use, forbade the export of 
it out of their country. If it so happened that they should be in that 
condition and at the same time at war with us we should be ina 
miserably dependent condition if we had no means of manufacturing 
gunpowder ourselves. 

Our grandfathers used to tell us about the straits we were in in the 
Revolution to get the material out of which gunpowder was manufact- 
ured; and that I think was the experience of both sides in the time 
of the late war. Our friends on the other side, we used to hear, were 
driven very much tostraits in thatregard. I should think they would 
feel like being entirely independent, as all of us would, of foreign gov- 
ernments for any material that entered into the manufacture of gun- 
powder. Wecandevelop in thiscountry enough of this material, as well 
as the material out of which the coarser kinds of powder are manu- 
factured. We can doit ourselves and be absolutely independent. Why 
should we not? 

Mr. VANCE. If I am correctly informed, Mr. President, of all the 
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chemicals that enter into the arts this one needs most to be placed upon 
the free-list for the prosperity of the . It is not only used for 
making gunpowder, blasting powder, &c., but I am told that it is one 
of the most important elements in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
which is the universal solvent for all the materials of which our agri- 
cultural fertilizers are composed. The p hate rock of South Caro- 
lina and other similar materials are obli to be operated upon by 
sulphuric acid; and the use of fertilizers on the exhausted soils of the 
Atlantic States, which are rapidly being exhausted, is increasing from 
year to year. My own State of North Carolina uses about $4,000,000 
worth of chemical fertilizers per annum, and they are constantly being 
used with the best results to the crops. One of the material and most 
important articles in the manufacture of these fertilizers is sulphuric 
acid, and I do hope that the Senate will consent to see it plad upon 
the free-list for the special benefit of the agricultural people of this 


country. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not know to what extent it is used in the man- 
ufacture of pupune acid. I know that of the persons who appeared 
before the Tariff Commission there was only one person who aj 
asking for a reduction of this duty. He was a ist, and he gave 
the uses of it, but he did not mention sulphuric acid. The man 
urer of it appeared and gave the uses of it, among which he did not 
mention sulphuric acid; and I have never heard anything of its appli- 
cation to the manufacture of sulphuric acid. All that the Senator kon 
North Carolina says may, nevertheless, be true. 

Mr. MAXEY. My judgmentaáboutit is that the tax should be equit- 
ably distributed — 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator from Texas will permit Tam in- 
formed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL], whom I judge to be 
an expert in these matters, that it is nitrate of soda which is used in 


-the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and that comes in free, I believe. 
MAXEY 


Mr. . Asa matter of course, it is very easy to see that that 
nitrate is the cheapest element in making sulphuric acid as a solv- 
ent. That is not the point I was going to make. My point is simply 
this, that we have got to raise a large amount of money, and this money 
must be raised by a tariff laid upon imported goods, and that tariff 
justly and equitably ought to be distributed among the various arti- 
cles. Now, I see no reason why this article, which mainly is a luxury, 
should not bear a fair and equitable proportion of the taxes paid by the 

le. I think we ought to retain it as it is in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], to strike out ‘‘one-half 
of” in line 274, so as to leave the duty 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PLATT. I now move that “nitrate of, or refined saltpeter,’? in 
line 276, be put up to 1} cents per pound, to correspond with the ad- 
vance in the former line, to make it a half cent more. 

Mr. MAXEY. I understand the committee reported one-half of 1 
cent, as it now is in line 274. 

Fe shi EET pro tempore. The Senate has struck out ‘‘ one- 

Mr. MAXEY. Ido not think that was understood, however, here, 
and Ishould like to have the votetaken over again. I want to leave the 
item as the committee reported it. 

Mr. PLATT. The present tariff is 1 cent a 

Mr. MAXEY. I understand; but the committee report one-half of 
1 cent per pound. ; 

Mr. PLATT. The Tariff Commission reduced it to one-half of 1 cent. 

Mr. MAXEY. One-half of 1 cent it is in the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. The committee had some consideration of this matter, 
and I think were inclined to restore the tariff to what it is now, but 
passed over it without coming to any conclusion on this subject. 

Mr. MAXEY. My own judgment is that-I took this bill and said 
what I did on the faith of what the committee report. The commit- 
tee report one-half of 1 cent per pound. That I think is fair, and if 
the Senate understand the case they will take that view. I therefore 
ask that that vote be taken again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] moves to strike out ‘‘one-half of” in line 274, so as to leave 
the duty 1 cent per pound. The Chair will put the question again on 
that amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is one of the articles that General Jackso 
thought we ought to be independent of all the world in manufacturing. 
The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 19, noes 21. 

Mr. PLATT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HAWLEY. One word. There are three things that a nation 
can not afford to be without; there are three things which it ought to 
manufacture. One of them is powder, another is iron, another is wool; 
and you propose by this change in this duty practically to destroy what- 
ever manufactures of saltpeter there are in the country. The most 
rampant free-trader that I have ever knowii is disposed to agree with 
the proposition I make. You can not carry on war, you can not defend 

our i life, without saltpeter, or powder and iron and wool. 
Great Britain has twice within a generation cut off the sole supply of 
saltpeter that we get. We get this crude saltpeter from Calcutta, 
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within her dominions. We ought, if we have any due regard to the 
proprieties, the necessities, of the national life, even if it were necessary 
to pay a bounty, to protect the manufacture of saltpeter in the United 
States. 


Now, the powder manufacturers want this saltpeter quite as cheap 
as anybody, and yet the men in this country who make powder and who 
would be glad to get saltpeter as cheaply as possible reconcile them- 
selves to this and assent to a reasonable duty upon saltpeter. 

Mr. MAXEY. As far as the use of powder for war purposes is con- 
cerned, unless this world changes from what it has alway been hereto- 
fore, that will not depend upon putting half a cent additional into the 

etsof powder manufacturersin the way of protection. Wheneverthe 
nited States needed powder it always has had powder and always will 
have powder; soof iron and soof wool. At last it comes down to a ques- 
tion of this kind, and itis the simple question: Is this a fair, just propor- 
tion which this article ought to bear as compared with all other articles 
that ought to be taxed? Thatistheonly questioninit. The committee 
report one-half cent a pound. That does not suit certain parties; and 
if the Senate gives way to every particular industry that comes along 
here you will make the entire fifty millions of people in the United States 
simply hewers of wood and drawersof water for the protected industries. 
I am op) to the whole principle. The amount which is in here is 
the fair, equitable, and just proportion, and itisall the peopleshould pay. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not want to prolong this debate, but I desire to 
say that if it is advisable that saltpeter should be manufactured in this 
country it will not do to reduce the present rate of duty. There is the 
simple proposition. The manufacturers are ing no money on it, 
and most of the firms engaged in the business have failed, It came 
about just in this way: Great Britain stopped the exportation of salt- 
peter at the commencement of the war. That developed this industry, 
and then it had a protection of 2} cents a pound on the natural saltpeter, 
and under that tariff this industry was built up. Afterward the tariff 
was reduced from 2} cents to 1 cent a pound, and that has taken away 
all the profit, substantially, of the manufacturers of sal Now you 
propose to reduce it one-half cent more. Of course I do not want to 
say the same thing over and over again about manufactures, but in 
this instance it is the destruction of the saltpeter manufacture in this 
country. If you want to do that, very well. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. PLATT. I think he would vote ‘“‘yea”’ on this amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should vote ‘“‘nay”’’ on this amendment. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 
Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 
“nay” and he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL], who is absent at home on 
account of sickness in his family. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam paired with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ransom]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Frye, Kellogg, 
Anthony, Hal Lapham, Rollins, 
g n wyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Mahon Sewell, 
4 HM, Miller of N. Y., Sherman, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, indom. 
NAYS—21. 
Barrow, Coke, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Beck, Farley, Lamar, Vance, 
Butler, Grover, Maxey, Walker. 
Call, Hampton, Mo 
Camden, Jackson, Pen n, 
Cockrell, Jonas, Pugh, 
ABSENT—31. 
Allison, Fair, I Is, Ransom, 
Bayard, Ferry, Jo! n, Sa 
Brown, Garland, MeDill, Saanane 
Cameron of Wis., George, McMillan, Van Wyck, 
eae, 5 McPherson, i. 
Davis of Ill., Groome, iller of Cal., Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Mitchell, illiams, 
Edmunds, oar, ‘lumb, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
The item as amended was to. 
Line 276 was read, as follows: 


Nitrate of, or refined saltpeter, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. PLATT. I now move to insert in line 276, before ‘‘cent,’’ the 
words ‘‘and one-half.” There should bethat distinction. That would 
be reducing the duty one-halfa cent apound from what it isnow. The 
change is necessary in order to keep up the equilibrium between the 
two. 


The amendment was to. 
The item as amended was agreed to. 


Lines 277 to 292 were read and agreed to, as follows: 
Sulphate of, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Soda ash, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

Soda, sal, or soda crystals, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

Bicarbonate of, or super-carbonate of, and saleratus, calcined or pearl ash, 14 
cents per pound. 

Hydrate of caustic, 1 cent per pound. 

Sulphate, known as salt e, crude or refined, or niter cake, crude or refined, 
and pf ag eeir one-quarter of 1 cent per pound, 

Refined, in rolls, $10 per ton. 

Sublimed, or flowers of, $20 per ton. 

Wood-tar, 10 per cent, ad orem. 

Coal-tar, crude, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Lines 293 and 294 were read, as follows: 

Coal-tar, refined, naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and pitch, asphaltum, or 
bitumen, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is an amendment necessary there. In line 
293, the word ‘‘refined’’ should be stricken out there and the words 
‘‘ products of, such as’’ inserted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That we agreed upon. 

Mr. ALLISON. That we agreed upon in committee. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 293, after the word ‘‘coal-tar,’’ it 
is proposed to strike out ‘‘refined’’ and insert “‘ products of, such as;”’ 
so as to make the clause read: - 

Coal-tar, products of, such as naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and pitch, 
asphaltum, or bitumen, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Asphaltum and bitumen were agreed to be stricken 
ga from this. I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa to the 

t. 

Mr. ALLISON. Asphaltum may be a product of coal-tar. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Asphaltum and bitumen are natural products. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know they are as well; but does the Senator from 
Ohio say they are not products of coal-tar? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are natural products, I believe, of volcanic 
formation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iknow theyare, but I also supposed that something 
in the nature of asphaltum and bitumen was produced from coal-tar. 

Mr.SHERMAN, Idonotknow. Myimpression is that asphaltum 
and bitumen ought to be on the free-list, especially natural asphaltum. 

Mr. ALLISON. Perhaps natural asphaltum or bitumen should be. 
I think we so agreed in committee. 

Mr. MORRILL. A majority of the committee so agreed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I therefore move that “ asphaltum ” and “‘ bitu- 
men” be stricken out here and transferred to the free-list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio to strike out ‘‘ bitumen ” and ‘ asphaltum,’’ 
in line 294. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. The motion is to transfer them to the free-list as well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We can putthem in the free-list when we reach it. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. 

Lines 293 and 294 as amended were agreed to. . 

Lines 295 to 297 were read, as follows: 

All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known, and not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COKE. Imove an amendment in line 297, that ‘‘thirty-five’’ 
be stricken out and ‘“‘twenty-five’’ inserted; and in support of that 
amendment I will simply send to the Chair a concise statement of the 
reasons given for that change, which I ask may be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


COAL-TAR COLORS AND DYES, 


The Tariff Commission recommend the following provision : 

“All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known, and not herein specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 

In behalf of the consumers of these dyes, whose names are signed to the i- 
pon piesne in the House of Representatives, and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, we urge that the above rate should be reduced and fixed at 
a rate not to exceed 25 per cent. ad valorem, as asked in the petition. 

Our reasons, concisely stated, are as follows: 

1. Thearticlesin question are not luxuries, as the 40 per cent. recommended by 
the Tariff Commission would indicate, butare in the nature of raw material. They 
enter into the cost of production of silk, woolen, and cotton goods, and the effect 
of a high rate of duty is to materially increase the cost of the manufacture of 
such result disastrous to our home manufacturers, who are making an 
earnest effort to com with English manufacturers in foreign markets, notably 
South America and Mexico. 

2. Themanufacture of coal-tar dyes in the United States is not an industry that 
i hearg such a rate of duty as is recommended by the Tarif Commission. The 

rgest works, situated in Albany, New York, according to the testimony of the 
manager before the Tariff Commission, produces but one dye, and that a cheap 
one, known as aniline red. Thisdye ismade of arseniate of aniline, which ison 
the free-list, and is an article in itself almost a complete dye, requiring but a 

article—arseniate 


simple and inexpensive process to convert it into adye. TI 
of aniline—is largely imported for this purpose. 

There are four or five other establishments, some of which do not manufacture 
dyes, but confine themselves to salts and acids, and none of which produce any 
considerable quantity of dyes. 

This is the condition of the dye manufacture in this country, although it has 
been protected for eighteen years—by the act of June 30, 1864, at the rate of $1 
per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and by the act now in force at 50 cents 
per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

From the most reliable we are able to say that there are less than 
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one hundred persons employed in making these dyes, with an amount of capital 


invested in proportion. 
3. Astorevenue. A large proportion of those now imported are cheap dyes. 
But many dyes, still cheaper, w. would be useful to our gy eee a are 
and many would be bya bag gfe we SeA 

wo! 


rohibited by the present rate of du! 
he increase in quantity that woul be imported at a low rate of 
that atte i to Gov- 


more than compensate for the reduction in rate, so 
ernment, instead of being diminished, would, in our opinion, be 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move to amend the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas by making the rate 40 per cent. instead of 
35 or 25. The circular which has just been read, which purports to be 
signed by an attorney for consumers, came to me under cover from the 
importers, or rather from the agents of the German manufacturers. I 
am surprised that it is presented here indorsed as it has been. 

The present rate of duty on coal-tar colors or aniline colors is 35 per 
cent. ad valorem and 50 cents per pound. Under that rate of duty a 
number of establishments have been erected where aniline colors of 
the first quality are now manufactured in the United States, and have 
been for a number of years back. It has been only since the manufact- 
ure began in the United States that the cost of these colors has been 
reduced to the American consumer on an average of 50 per cent., and 
in making that statement I speak of what I know by my own personal 
knowledge. 

The recommendation of the committee that the duty be fixed at 35 
per cent. ad valorem, taking off the 50 cents per pound, will simply, at 
one stroke of the pen, wipe out of existence the industry in this coun- 
try. This proposed reduction of the duty is made undoubtedly, as it 
is supposed, in the interest of the dyers and printers, but they make a 
great mistake, in my judgment, in coming here and asking that all 
manufactories of dyes which have been established in this country shall 
be broken up, and that they shall again go back and be compelled to 
rely entirely upon the foreign manufacture. If this manufacture is 
destroyed in this country, it will not be a twelvemonth before the 
price of aniline dyes will be raised in this country from 25 to 50 per 
cent. As I have stated from my own personal knowledge, mostof these 
dyes have been reduced nearly 50 cent. in their selling price since 
these establishments were started in this country. 

Tt seems to me that in a reduction of the tariff we should have some 
consideration for the industries which have been established under the 
now existing tariff. The now existing tariff, as I have stated, is 35 per 
cent. ad valorem and 50 cents per pound. The Tariff Commission rec- 
ommend a rate of 40 per cent. ad valorem. The committee, it seems, 
were not satisfied with that and have gone still lower, and my friend 
from Texas proposes to go still lower than that. If the rate of duty 
recommended here by the committee is to be adopted, or that proposed 
by the Senator from Texas is to be adopted, it would be much better that 
we should strike out this clause entirely and put the article upon the 
free-list, for the rate of duty here proposed or that proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Texas is not sufficient to maintain the industry in this coun- 
try; and if we are to entirely destroy the industry, then, as this legis- 
lation is supposed to be in the interest of the dyers and printers of cali- 
coes and other goods in this country, it would be much better to put 
it entirely upon the free-list. 

It seems to me that it is wise, that it is in the interestof all the peo- 
ple, and in the interest of the dyers and printers of this country that 
there should be left upon this article such a rate of duty as will enable 
its manufacture to be still carried on in this country. The manufact- 
urers of this article tell me that under this rate of duty it will not be 
possible to go on, and I have facts and figures here to show it, but I 
will not take up the time of the Senate at this moment by reading them. 

It seems to me thatin making these reductions we should be governed 
by some general principle. It has been stated that the reduction of 
duties generally through the bill is from 20 to 25 per cent. The reduc- 
tion made by the committee is fully 50 per cent. in this case. I pre- 
sent these facts for the consideration of the Senate, knowing that ifeither 
one of these rates is adopted this industry will be entirely destroyed. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to ask whether this matter was fully 
considered in committee, and whether the committee were agreed on the 
rate proposed in the bill ? ‘ 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say that the committee had along discussion 
upon this matter and the Tariff Commission reported very fully upon 
it. There are many pages in their reportin relation to these aniline dyes. 

Only a few years ago some of these colors were very expensive, cost- 
ing from five to seven or eight dollars a pound. The duty which was 
then put upon them was not too extravagant; but recently they have 
been reduced in cost so that the average cost of the aniline dyes im- 
ported is at present about $1.25 or $1.30 per pound, and that embraces 
perhaps one hundred different shades of color and some of these colors 
are very much more expensive than others. 

The committee were anxious to continue the manufacture of these 
aniline dyes in the United States, from the fact that nearly all the coal- 
tar which comes from our gas manufactories is now utterly wasted and 
unused. If there can be a use made for it, it is desirable that there 
should be. The committee, after full discussion, decided to reduce the 
amount as reported by the Tariff Commission from 40 per cent. to 35 
per cent. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Will the Senator from Vermont tell 
us how much this does reduce the revenue received from these dyes? 


Mr. MORRILL, It reduces the amount something over half a mill- 
ion dollars, about $550,000 if the importation should be the same as it 
was last year. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, the ent which I had read at the 
Secretary’s desk just now is all the information I have on this subject. 
It was presented to the House of Representatives with a large petition, 
which states very clearly most cogent reasons for the conclusions drawn 
init. It asks that the duty on this head be fixed at 25 instead of 35 
per cent., and that argument states that there are less than one hun- 
dred men in the United States concerned or interested in the produc- 
tion of these dyes. The dyes enter generally into textile manufact- 
ures. It is the interest of the consumers of all sorts of textile goods 
that dyes should be as cheap as possible; the whole population of this 
country is interested that they shall be as cheap as possible; and the 
Senator from New York moves an amendment to my amendment pro- 
posing an advance upon the committee’s report in bel as the argu- 
ment which was read a while ago from the. Secretary’s states, of 
less than one hundred people concerned in the production of these dyes. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. May I ask the Senator a question? 
I should like to know his authority for stating that there are less than 
one hundred people engigot in this enterprise. 

Mr. COKE. t is the statement in the argument accompanyi 
the petition of a large number of manufacturing consumers of these 
dyes presented to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which was read just now at the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I undertake to say that the statement 
is unqualifiedly false. 

Mr. COKE. I know nothing about it. I only know that this peti- 
tion was presented to the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
with this argument accompanying it. I simply present the argument 
for what it is worth. It seems to me to beaconclusive one. Theonly 
doubt I had about it was as to whether this, instead of having 25 per 
cent, duty upon it, should not be added to the free-list; but the idea 
that 25 percent. is an insufficient protection when from 1846 to 1861 
we had a tariff of only about 18 per cent. average, simply shows that 
we have gotten in this country to a point where the people, the great 
mass of the consumers of manufactured products, are to lie 
perfectly still and allow themselves to be taxed for everybody’s bounty 
and everybody’sadvantage. ‘Twenty-five per cent. is the point to which 
my amendment seeks to reduce this duty. Twenty-five per cent., it 
would seem, ought to be a sufficient protection, and the consumers of 
the articles upon which this tax is laid have petitioned that it shall 
not be above that, saying that it affords ample protection, that it will 
pay a good revenue, and that beyond that the tax will be oppressive 
upon them. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that we shall not reduce the revenue any 
further than has been proposed by the committee, which is 35 per cent. 
instead of 35 per cent. ad valorem and 50 cents a pound. I willsay to 
the Senator from Texas that he need not be very anxious for the im- 
portation of these colors, because, although exceedingly brilliant, they 
are also very fugitive and vanish after a little wear. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee gave considerable attention to this 
question, and the result arrived at was a sort of compromise of the con- 
flicting views of different membersof the committee. Many of us were 
in favor of making the duty ata still lower rate, but it was finally fixed 
upon at 35 per cent. as a rate which ought to be satisfactory both to the 
manufacturers and to the consumers. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. So far as I have examined this bill, I 
think there is not another item in it where such a reduction has been 
made, and I insist that if manufactures of this kind are to live at all in 
this country the reductions which may be made from year to year or 
from decade to decade must be made with some consideration to their 
wants and to their necessities, and some consideration to the laws which 
have created them and under which they have lived. If we are to make 
a reduction here of at least 50 per cent. on the lower grades of these 
dyes, it stands to reason that the manufacturer can not be considered. 

Then as to whether the consumer is to be benefited or considered in 
this question, I have already stated and the Senator from Vermont has 
stated that within the past few years since this industry has been estab- 
lished in this country the price of all aniline dyes has been reduced 
about 50 per cent. in some casesmoreandinsome less; and the consumer 
has been benefited to that extent by having the industry established 
here. It is now proposed by taking away the specific duty entirely and 
by reducing the ad valorem rate at present imposed to so lower the duty 
as practically to destroy the home manufacture of these dyes entirely 
and put the consumer back in the hands of the foreign manufacturer. 
Those goods are sent here by Germanand English establishments to their 
own agents, and we have little control over the invoice price which they 
see fit to put on the goods. The old rate of duty was 35 per cent. ad 
valoremand 50centsa pound. The committee have taken off entirely the 
50 cents a pound. Some of these goods, as we know, are worth only 
from a dollar to a dollarandaquarterapound. Itisan enormous reduc- 
tion to take off 50 cents a pound, and committee have gone further 
than the Tariff Commission went. The Tariff Commission, propose to 
take off the 50 cents a pound, and to make the ad valorem duty 40 per 
cent. Possibly the manufacturers of these articles might live under 
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that or under 45 per cent. duty; but if it is the intention of the Senate 
to legislate entirely in the interest of the great cotton and woolen manu- 
then take off the duty entirely, put this item on the free-list, 
and wipe out the little industry that has already been started in this 
country. k 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask the Senator from New York if there 
has been any considerable increase in the amount of these dyes pro- 
duced in the United States in the last four or five years? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I can not give the exact amount, but 
it has been constantly growing. It has been an experimental manu- 
facture. I speak from personal knowledge in regard to the price, and 
also as to the fact that it is a growing industry, and that it has been 
of great benefit to all the consumers in this country that the industry 
has been established here. It gives the American consumer two com- 
peting sources from which to buy—the foreign source and the domestic 


source. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, Mr. President, we have a perfect illustration 

in this very im) t article, because it that the tax upon this 

‘is very large, bringingin more than a million dollars revenue—$1,074,440 
revenue Sang us last fiscal year—of a large amount of revenue being 
derived from importation of this article, a large increase in the pro- 
duction of it and a large decrease in the tariff upon it. The tariff up to 
June, 1864, was at the rateof a dollar a pound and 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. It started very well under that, I suppose. It was then re- 
duced to 50 cents per pound and 35 percent.ad valorem. It continued 
to grow and the price continued to depreciate; so that the people were 
benefited, and so that the manufacturers, by the reduction of the price, 
were enabled, because they had more consumers and doubtless because 
they were in contact with the crude article of coal-tar for manufactur- 
ing purposes, to reduce the value of the article they manufactured. 
This is one of the best illustrations that can be produced of the benefi- 
cent effects of a reduction of the tariff as these different industries are 
developed, as they gain their strength and their growth; and it is due 
to the people as well as to the manufacturers that the Congress of the 
United States, following this brilliant example, should reduce the tariff 
upon all these articles whenever they think they can benefit the con- 
sumer and also the manufacturer by it. 

It has not been merely the establishment of these manufactures of 
aniline dyes in the United States that has reduced the price of the mar- 
ket; it has been also, and I think chiefly, if not entirely, the reduction of 
the tariff that has had thateffect. Therefore we see these three beneficent 
results coming together: a large increase of production, a large amount 
of importation yielding us over a million dollars a year revenue, and a 
large decrease in the price. I think the committee ought to have felt 
encouraged at the instance of the honorable Senator from Rhode Island— 
for I take it for granted that it was at his instance—to assist the cotton- 
spinners and cotton-dyers in Rhode Island in getting these aniline dyes 
at a lower rate, so that they can manufacture goods at a cheaper rate 
for the benefit of the consumers throughout the country. That is whole- 
some legislation and sound doctrine. I am glad of the opportunity of 
presenting in this way the theories for which I contend for the reduc- 
tion of taxes, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam very glad to discover that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has come substantially on to my side of this question, 
and to admit that industries of this kind can be established in this 
country first by a high rate of duty, and that by being established they 
very rapidly reduce the cost of the article to all the consumers. So it 
has been in this case. Starting originally with a very high rate, five, 
seven, or ten dollars a pound, some of these colors are now sold as low 
as a dollar and a quarter a pound, and it has been done under this pro- 
tective tariff system which we have been so long standing here contend- 
ing for, which we have so ably defended and kept in operation up to the 
present time. 

Iam willing, and so are the manufacturers of these dyes, to consent 
toa reduction in the rate of duty upon aniline colors; all I ask is 
that the Senate shall not reduce it to a point at which the industry can 
not live; that the Senate shall not reduce it to a point which will de- 
stroy the industry and put it entirely in the power of the foreign manu- 
facturers. The Tariff Commission, after considering this question fully, 
fixed a duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem and took off the 50 cents per 
pound. It does seem to me that the Senate ought not to go further 
than that, though I know that the Finance Committee, having particu- 
larly in charge and care the calico printers and the dyers of wools, silks, 
&c., thought it necessary to go still further. I believe they have gone 
so far in this bill that if it shall become a law it will entirely destroy 
and wipe out the manufacture of aniline dyes in this country. 

In my judgment it is unwise for the manufacturers'who use these 
dyes largely to insist on reducing the duty to so low a point as will de- 
stroy the industry in this country. I speak from some personal knowl- 
edge in this matter, and I believe that it is entirely in the interest of 
all consumers, first the dyers and the printers, and second the people 
themselves, that this industry shall be left at such a point that it can 
continue to live. If it is to be reduced to the rate moved by the Sena- 
tor from Texas then I should say the item might much better be put on 
the free-list and our industry wiped out entirely, and let us depend 
wholly on the foreign market for our supply. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER], to increase the duty on 
“tall coal-tars or » inline 297, to 40 per cent. The Senator 
Texas [Mr. CokE] moved to strike out “357 and insert “25.” Then 
the Senator from New York moved to amend theamendment by mak- 
ing the rate 40 per cent. 

Mr. MAXEY. The bill as reported by the Finance Committee is an 
amendment to the House bill. The Senator from Texas moved to 
amend that amendment. Does it not have to stop there? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am willing to withdraw my amend- 
ment until the amendment of the Senator from Texas is acted on. 


The PRESIDENT pro agreement the amendments re- 
ported by the committee are regarded as the original text of the bill. 

Mr. MAXEY. I was not aware of that. 

The PRESIDENT The question is first on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Was it not understood at the beginning that the 
amendments of the Senate committee were to be idered as the text 


of the bill ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. The first vote is on the 
amendment of the Senator from New York to increase the rate to 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would vote, if I was guided alone by my sense 
of what was right in this matter, with the Senator from New York; but 
I feel bound by the action of the committee, because I know that the 
committee gave to this subject the most careful attention. 

It seems to me that this industry, which is a very important one, a 
mere chemical industry, is pretty severely used by both the commis- 
sion and the committee. The present duty is 74 per cent., and under 
the operation of that duty the cost of these various articles—and there 
is a list of them here of about twenty-five or thirty—has been reduced 
to about one-third of their former price, taking the whole aggregate to- 
gether. The operation of a protective duty induced ies in Albany 
to start the production of these aniline dyes, and it has already operated 
very beneficially to the whole trade. To endanger that industry, to 
even threaten it by a reduction of the tax so greatas is now proposed by 
the Senator from Texas, it seems to me would be wrong. 

The amendment by the committee reduces the tax more 
than one-half. The present rate of duty is 74 per cent., being a com- 
pound duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem and 50 cents a pound. To re- 
duce that now to 35 per cent., as is proposed by the Committee on 
Finance, would reduce it to less than one-half the present duty. I 
believe it is true that no other active industry that is struggling for ex- 
istence is more severely or harshly used than this industry. To go 
further than that it seems to me would be a gross injustice. 

I hope, therefore, the Senate under all the circumstances will stand 
by the committee on this one matter and leave the duty stand at 35 per 
cent., which I believe is almost destructive if not entirely so to this 
industry. I have hereaspecimen of their handiwork [exhibiting], and 
everybody can see that it is expressly due to these dyes which enable 
our manufacturers to give all these various colors the most beautiful 
forms, not only to cotton, but to wools and silks, and that the industry 
is one so in ing that it should be protected. They use the rawest 
and crudest form of materials. They use the coal-tar, and produce out 
of that chemical compounds, some of which are worth from six to seven 
dollars a pound, but they range from about $1.50 to $6 a pound, It 
seems to me that to destroy an industry which makes out of nothing 
that which would be otherwise waste, this valuable product which is 
now imported to the extent of more than one million pounds, yielding 
the Government more than $1,000,000 revenue, even though in an in- 
fant state, an industry which has done so much good, would be an act 
not justified by prudence and good sense. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Texas will withdraw his 
amendment, so that we may take a vote then on the other proposition. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to say, before anything of that kind is done, 
that I have been di whenever I thought the action of the com- 
mittee was fair and equitable to support the committee; and yet when 
the committee had made a report which I thought was clearly fair on 
nitrate of potash, the Senator from Connecticut [ Mr. PLATT] moved to 
double that, to increase the duty twice as much as the committee had 
put upon it, I noticed some members of the committee voting with the 
Senator from Connecticut. If the committee expect outsiders to act 
with them in this matter they had better act together themselves and 
stand by their own report. 

Iam very much inclined to think that what the Senator from Ohio 
says about this is reasonable, that this is a very large reduction, and 
yet Iam also very much struck with what my colleague has put for- 
ward inthe statement made by consumers. I know and everybody 
else knows that this aniline enters into articles which are used by the 
whole people. There is scarcely one of the 50,000,000 people in the 
United States, and especially the female portion of them, who does not 
use goods colored in some way or other with this aniline dye, and there- 
fore it is a matter in which everybody is interested in getting it at the 
lowest figure we can. 

I wish to do whatever is right about it, but I should like to see the 
committee act in matters relating to the increase of the tariff somewhat 
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reasonably. When the Senator from Connecticut moved to increase a 
duty 100 per cent. over what the committee reported, a part of the com- 
mittee voted with him, and yet when my colleague moves to decrease the 
action of the committee the committee go the other way. 

Mr. BECK. After a long struggle in committee and a very careful 
investigation 35 per cent. was the very lowest possible rate upon which 
we could agree. While I would have been glad to have had it lower, 
I agreed to vote for 35 per cent. in the committee and I expect to do it 
now, though I should like to vote with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
COKE]. I am delighted that his colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MAXEY], has taken occasion to remind other members of 
the committee, who sometimes think that I vote against them when I 
ought not to do so, that it is only a few minutes since they themselves 
voted against the recommendation of their own committee, and I had 
the honor to stand by it. 

While I believe that aniline itself ought to be made as cheap as pos- 
sible, and agree fully with the Senator from Texas, I shall oppose now 
the amendment. of the Senator from New York, and I hope that the 
Senator from Texas will be content. If he had heard the contestmade 
in committee and had heard all that was said about it, he would have 
thought that 35 per cent. was the best we could do. I have no appre- 
hension that they are going to be starved out at 35 per cent., with the 
freight added. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, I believe the way to get a revenue tariff 
is to bring it down to a revenue basis and to strike wherever an item is 
above the average of that basis. Iam willing to take this tariff bill 
and to go through it and reduce the duties proposed wherever they can 
possibly be reduced. Lintroduced evidence which wassatisfactory to my: 
mind, and which was satisfactory to a large body of consumers of this 
product, to show that the tariff could be reduced here and that the rev- 
enues would not be decreased. The ent made by these gentle- 
men was a sensible one. It is sustained by the signatures of good men, 
practical men, men who know what they are talkingabout. They take 
up the point affecting the revenueand go on tomake anargument which 
shows to my mind that the revenue not only would not be reduced but 
would be increased by the reduction which I propose. 

That we ought to cheapen articles of universal use, entering into the 
consumption of all the people in this country who wear textile fabrics, 
no one for a moment doubts, and we can only cheapen them by taking 
hold of the small things in this tariff list which enter into the cost and 
tend to swell the aggregate. It was with that view that I offered the 
amendment; but as the Senator from Kentucky, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, a leading man on our side of the Chamber, in favor 
of a reduction of tariff duties, proposes to vote against my amendment, 
I have no other alternative than to withdraw it, still believing that it 
ought to be sustained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER], to strike out 35 per cent. 
and insert 40 per cent. 

TH amendment was rejected; there being on a division—ayes 12, 
noes 28. 

The following items, from line 298 to line 302, inclusive, were read 
and agreed to: 

All preparations of coal-tar not colors or dye not specially enumerated or pro- 


vided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
Logwood and other dye-woods, extracts and decoctions of, 10 per cent. ad val- 
orem. 


Line 303 was read, as follows : 
Ultramarine, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. COKE. In line 303, after the word ‘‘ultramarine,’’ I move to 
strike out “‘5cents per pound ” and toinsert ‘‘25percent. ad valorem.” 

This product, I am informed, is used in the manufacture of writing 
paper, paper hanging, calicoes, and for general painting purposes. The 
present rate of duty is 6 cents, and it is proposed to reduce it to 5 cents 
per pound. At 6 cents it is 48 per cent. ad valorem, and at 5 cents it 
would be 40 per cent. ad valorem. The article is used so extensively 
that it seems to me it ought to be cheapened as far as possible. I am 
told that it is manufactured in this country by but two firms; that there 
are but two houses where it is manufactured. The only doubt in my 
mind is as to whether it should go on the free-list. I, however, have 
offered the amendment reducing the duty to 25 per cent. ad valorem 
instead of 40 per cent., as the committee have it, or rather the 
committee report 5 cents per pound, which would be equal to 40 
cent. ad valorem. It seems to me that 25 per cent. ought to be 
enough to tax this raw material entering into so many manufactures. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the amendment of the Senator from Texas 
will not be adopted. The present rate of duty upon this article is 6 
cents a pound, and it is reduced by the commission and the committee 
from 6 cents to 5 cents. There has been no demand made to the 
Committee on Finance for any different action from what we have re- 
ported, and therefore I hopeit will remain as fixed in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I should like to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee what reasons there are for retaining one rate of 
duty on ultramarine and another on “‘colors and paints, including lakes?’ 
It seems to me that naturally they should go together. The article is 
largely used by calico printers and dyers. In making a specific duty 


upon it, it seems to me this specific duty ought to be divided, that there 
ought to be two different rates. The value of ultramarine varies from 
8 to 25 cents per pound. Of course 5 cents a pound on an article worth 
8 cents is a pretty high rate of duty, but 5 cents a pound on an article 
worth 30 cents is not exorbitant. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VOORHEES in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. 
The amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Line 303 will be agreed to if there 
be no objection, and the next item will be reported. 
Lines 304 to 308, inclusive, were read and agreed to, as follows: 
Colors or ete Caeser baad ues a dry or mixed, or ground with 
water or oil, and not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 25 per 
cent, ad valorem. 
Lines 309 to 312, inclusive, were read, as follows: 
ae pigment known as bone-black, and ivory drop-black, 25 per cent. ad 
y " 
Bous char , or bone-black, fit for sugar refining, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, 
Mr. MORRILL. A majority of the Committee on Finance requested 
an amendment here, and that is to insert, after ‘‘ drop-black,’’ the words 
“and bone-char,”? and to strike out lines 311 and 312; soas to make 
lines 309 and 310 read: 
The pigment known as bone-black, and ivory drop-black, and bone-char, 25 
per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. BECK. I desire to ask the chairman if some of those articles 
are not now on the free-list? I have an impression that they are. 
Mr. MORRILL. No, sir, they are not. 
Mr. COCKRELL. What is the reason fortaking bone-char from line 
311 and putting it in line 309? 
Mr. MORRILL. It is about the same article as the others. We 
want to put them together when they are alike. 
Mr. COCKRELL. What is the rate of duty, about the same? 
‘Mr. MORRILL. About the same. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Chair hears no objection, lines 
309 and 310 will be agreed to as p to be amended by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, and lines 311 and 312 will be stricken out. 


The next item, beginning at line 313, was read and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 
Ocher and earths, umber and umber earths, and sienna and sienna 


nearer when dry, one-half of 1 cent per pound; when ground in oil, 1} cents per 
poun: 

Lines 317 and 318 were read as follows: 

Zinc, oxide of, when dry, 1} cents per pound. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask that lines 317 and 318 be postponed until we 
consider white lead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That orderwill be made, there being 
no objection. 

Lines 319 and 320 were read, as follows : 

Zine, oxide of, when ground in oil, 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Lines 319 and 320 should also be postponed. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes; they are of the same import as the preceding 
item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hearing no objection, lines 
319 and 320 will also be postponed. 

Lines 321 to 334, inclusive, were read and agreed to, as follows: 

All preparations known as essential oils, expressed oils, distilled oils, rendered 
oils, alkalis, alkaloids, and all combinations of any of the foregoing, and all 
chemical compounds and salts, by whatever name known, and noi y enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Preparations: All medicinal preparations known as cerates, conserves, decoc- 
tions, emulsions, extracts, solid or fluid; infusions; juices, liniments, lozenges, 
mixtures, mucilages, ointments, oleo-resi: pills, lasters, powders, resins, sup- 
positories, sirups, vinegars, and waters; of any of which alcohol is not a com- 
go part, and which are not specially enumerated or provided forin this act, 

per cent. ad valorem. 
The next item, beginning at line 335, was read, as follows : 


All barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, and bulbous roots and excres- 
cences, such as nutgalls, fruits, flowers, dried fibers, grains, gums, and 
resins, herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots and stems, spices, impr ka 
poets larcaaneia not garden seeds), and seeds of morbid 5 ache weeds, woods 
used expressly for gycing, and dried insects, any of the foregoi 
not edible, but wh: have been advanced in value or condition by 


grin . or by other process of manufacture, and not specially en 
provided for in this act, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 7 


Mr. BECK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. Ibeg pardon. I see that clause applies only to those 
which are advanced in value by manufacture. I thought it took some 
things off the free-list that are now on it, but I believe it does not. 

Mr. MORRILL. No, it does not. 

Mr. BECK. It provides only for those that are partially manufact- 
ured. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The item will be agreed to, if there 
be no objection. 

The following items, from line 346 to line 354, inclusive, were read and 
agreed to: 


All non-dutiable crude minerals, but which have been advanced in value or 
condition by refining or grinding, or by other of manufacture, not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in this act, 10 per cent, ad valorem, 
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Au ground or powdered spices not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 5 cents per pound. 

All earths or clays, unwrought or unmanufactured, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, $1.50 per ton. 

The next item, beginning at line 355, was read, as follows: 

All earths or clays, wrought or manufactured, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, $3 per ton; china clay, or kaoline, $3 per ton. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I may have an amendment to move to that item. 
The papers that I have I furnished to the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, and I will reserve the right to offer the amendment if after 
comparing those papers with this item I desire to make any amendment. 
I simply desire that right. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator wishes to reserve action on the item 
for that purpose? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want toreserve the right to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That can be done in the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator can do that when the bill is reported 
to the Senate, of course. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want toreserve it asin Committee of the Whole; 
that is what I asked for. 

Mr. ALLISON. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The right will be reserved. 

The next item, beginning at line 358, was read and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Proprietary preparations, to wit, all— 

Cosmetics, pills, powders, troches, or lozenges, sirups, cordials, bitters, ano- 
dynes, tonics, plasters, liniments, salves, ointments, pastes, drops, waters, es- 
sences, spirits oils, or preparations or compositions recommended to the public 
as proprietary articles, or prepared according to some private formula as reme- 
dies or specifics for any disease or diseases, or affections whatever, affecting the 
human or an body, including all toilet preparations whatever used as ap- 
plications to the hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Lines 370 to 372, inclusive, were read as follows: 

Alcoholic preparations : š 

Alcoholic perfumery and cologne water, 75 per cent, ad valorem, 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam directed by amajority of the committee, Ido 
not know but unanimously, to present the amendments to the items on 
this page which I send to the desk. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Vermont allow me to make a sug- 
gestion to him? 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. I desireonly to make the suggestion to the Senator from 
Vermontthat there are quite a number of amendments in regard tothe 
alcoholic preparations running from the point we have now reached to 
the end of the schedule. We first obtained information from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue which, after a good deal of examination, 
we all thought was quite unsatisfactory. Then we received information 
from practical chemists of Philadelphia who had originally a largeshare 
in preparing thisschedule. ‘The original schedule I believe as prepared 
by them, with the explanatory notes, can be found on pages 2583, 2584, 
2585, 2586, and 2587 of thereport of the TariffCommission, in the state- 
ments attached thereto. 

‘The amendments of the Senator from Vermont, in which I believe I 
concur, though I should like to consult further with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON ] and the Senator from Rhode Island [ Mr. ALDRICH], 
who looked at them more carefully than I did, set aside much of what 
we originally agreed upon, and perhaps make the scheme exactly right; 
but unless the Senator from Vermont expects to go into the schedule of 
glass and earthen ware to-night, and to take that up, I should be glad 
if he would offer these amendments at the proper point and let them go 
into the RECORD, and then I could compare during the morning hour 
to-morrow the proposed amendments with the suggestions made by the 
Philadelphia gentlemen and by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and see if we had not duplicated some of those items. The Senator from 
Iowa I see now in his seat. Perhaps he knows better than I do whether 
they are all exactly right or not. We have changed them two or three 
times in order to try to get them right. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will yield to me, I think the amend- 
ments suggested by the Senator from Vermont are right; but it might 
be well to pass them over for the time being and finish the remainder 
of the schedule, and then we can go on perhaps to-morrow morning. 
Ange those amendments are as they should be, as I have looked over 

em. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will state to the Senator from Kentucky that I 
should be very glad to reach a conclusion of this schedule to-day, but 
I am quite willing that the amendments which I propose shall be 
adopted with the understanding that they may be reviewed to-morrow 
morning, if the Senate sees fit, if there is found to be any objection to 

em. 


th 
Mr. BECK. Very well. I did not want to pass finally upon them. 
I am not sure that I object to any of them. I rather think I do not. 
Mr. MORRILL. I ask not only that they be adopted, but that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 
Mr. ALLISON. They will be printed in the RECORD if adopted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Vermont, relating to the item now under considera- 
tion, will be read, 


The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 371 it is proposed 
to strike out ‘‘and”’ before ‘‘cologne” and to insert ‘‘including;’’ and 
to strike out ‘75’? before ‘‘per centum ” and to insert “‘two dollars per 
gallon and fifty;’’ so as to read: 

Alcoholic perfumery, including cologne water, $2 per gallon and 50 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Vermont will be read by the Secretary. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is it all one amendment? 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the amendment just read be adopted for the 
present. 

erik ALLISON. Does the Senator offer the whole as asingle amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MORRILL. I offer the whole. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isuggest to the Senator from Vermont that that be 
adopted as a distinct amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON. And that we then adopt the other amendments as 
we go along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, and 
that course will be pursued. The amendment to line 371 will be con- 
sidered as agreed to for the present, and the next amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, after line 372, 
to insert: 

Distilled spirits. x 

eee meee reentrant eee AR 

Alcoholic compounds not otherwise ially enumerated or provided for, $2 
per gallon for the alcohol contained and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hearing-no objection, this 
amendment will be considered as adopted, with the understanding that 
it will be open to further action to-morrow if desired. The next item 
in the bill will be read. 

Line 373 was read, as follows: 

Chloroform, 50 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. This item will be agreed to if there 
be no objection, and the next item will be read. 

The next item, lines 374, 375, and 376, was read as follows: 

Collodion, and all Bs eager om of, by whatever name known, 50 cents per 
pound; rolled or in sheets, but not made up into articles, 60 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont proposes 
an amendment to this item, which will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 374 itis proposed to 
strike out ‘‘all’’ before ‘‘ preparations” and insert ‘“ other alcoholic,” 
and after the word ‘“‘of” to insert “‘pyroxyline;’’ so as to read: 


Collodion, and all other alcoholic preparations of pyroxyline, by whatever 
name known, &c. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. This amendment will be regarded as 
agreed to, subject to the understanding. 

Lines 377 and 378 were read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ether, sulphuric, 50 cents per pound. 

Hoffman’s anodyne, 30 cents per pound. 

Line 379 was read, as follows: 

Iodoform, $1 per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont proposes 
an amendment to line 379, which will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 379, it is proposed 
to strike out “one” and to insert ‘‘two,’’ and to change ‘‘dollar’’ to 
“dollars; ” so as to read: 

Iodoform, $2 per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This amendment will be adopted un- 
der the understanding had. 

Line 380 was read, as follows: 

Acid, tannic, and tannin, 50 cents per pound. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 380, Mr. MORRILL 
propos to strike out ‘‘fifty cents” and to insert ‘‘one dollar; ” so as 
to : 

Acid, tannic, and tannin, $1 per pound. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why is that immense increase made? 

Mr. MORRILL. Because it is an alcoholic preparation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is made to correspond with the other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itis an enormous increase. 

Mr. ALLISON. The duty is $2 a pound now under existing law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not see it in the schedule here. 

The amendment was to. 

Line 381 was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ether, nitrous, spirits of, 30 cents per pound. 

Line 382 was read, as follows: 

Santonin, $2 per pound, 


The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 382 Mr. MORRILL 


proposes to strike out ‘two’ and insert ‘‘three;”’ so as to read; 
Santonin, $3 per pound, 
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Mr. VANCE. I want to inquire why that increase is proposed? 

Mr. MORRILL. That is an alcoholic preparation, and a very dan- 
gerous one, and very expensive. nt 

Mr. VANCE. It must be a very dangerous alcohol indeed if it costs 
a dollar a pound. It must be worse than “‘ Jersey lightning.” I do 
not see any reason for putting the revenue tax upon alcohol higher than 
the cost of the alcohol. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is distilled from artemisia, or wormwood, and 
is obtained from the flower-heads of those weeds, and is very largely 
used in liquor sho} 

Mr. VANCE. I am opposed to that increase, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be open for consideration to- 
morrow according to the understanding. It is proposed to print the 
amendments of the Senator from Vermont, and all of them will be open 
for consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Following line 382 it is pro- 
posed to add: 

Amylic alcohol or fusel oil, 10 per cent. 
Oil of or cenanthic ether, $4 per ounce. 

Fruit ethers, oils, or essences, $2.50 per pound. 


Oil or essence of rum, or bay-rum essence or oil, 50 cents per ounce. 
Ethers of all kinds not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, $1 


per pound. 

Coloring for brandy, 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

The next item was to insert, from line 383 to line 387, inclusive, the 
following: 

Preparations: All medicinal P ae opener known as essences, ethers, extracts, 
mixtures, spirits, tinctures, and medi wines, of which alcohol is a compo- 
DANE pae not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 50 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is necessary, I will say, that this should be read 
in order to understand the full effect of the other amendments which 
have already been adopted, but it is specially understood that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky shall have the right to go back to these to review 
them to-morrow. The last amendment I propose relates to the next 
page. It isnot intended that any article should be skipped, but merely 
that this shall be brought in now in order that the full effect of the 
amendments proposed shall be seen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The item will be agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What has been done with lines 388, 389, and 390? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No amendment is proposed to those 
lines. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have not reached them yet. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If we may go back to them, it is all right. 

The next item, beginning in line 388, was read and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: è 

Varnishes of all kinds, 40 per cent, ad valorem; and on spirit varnishes, $1.32 
additional per gallon. 

Mr. PLATT. Are those lines considered as adopted? 

Mr. MORRILL. For the present. 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to say in reference to the article of varnishes 
that those are lines which have just been passed, but I shall wish to 
introduce an amendment reducing the rate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will join the Senator in that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
amendments of the Senator from Vermont are offered from the com- 
mittee to be printed for consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I know; but the particular item to which I refer 
has no amendment proposed to it, and that is the reason why I called 
attention to it. If there had been an amendment proposed to it it 
would have been open for action according to the understanding; but 
there was no amendment proposed, and I join the Senator from Con- 
necticut in reserving the right to-morrow, when we shall consider these 
items, to offer an amendment reducing the duty. 

Mr. PLATT. It is understood that we can offer an amendment to 
it to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it would be well enough to let us hear the 
amendment the Senator from Connecticut proposes to the paragraph 
about varnishes. 

Mr. PLATT. I would prefer if the right might be reserved until to- 
morrow. I have not prepared my amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish that I could have unanimous consent to make 
the amendment I propose to-morrow. It will create some little discus- 
sion, probably, and besides I have not prepared the amendment and I 
should like that unanimous consent. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no objection. It is a spirit article. 

Line 391 was read, as follows: 

Opium, $1 per pound. 
ae ppg ag os erect x wish to offer an amendment in line 

. After the word ‘opium,’ I move to insert ‘¢rnde, containing 
not less than 9 percent, morphia,’’ 


The object of the amendment is to limit the rate on crude opium to 
that which contains 9 per cent. or over of morphia. 

Mr. ANTHONY. To protect the Chinese ? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. No, it is to protect the United States 
from a fraud which has been committed and the opportunity of which 
is open to be committed at any time, because two pounds of crude opium 
that is 9 per cent. morphia will make one pound of smoking opium. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask the Senator from California to speak a 
little louder. We are endeavoring to hear him, but can not. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I am very hoarse, so that it is hard for 
me to speak any way. The amendment which I propose is to limit the 
importation of crude opium to that which contains 9 per cent. or over 
of morphia. The importation of crude opium is for the purpose of ex- 
tracting the morphia from it. If you permit the importation of crude 
opium containing less than 9 per cent. of morphiait is profitable to boil 
it down, two pounds into one, and make smoking-opium of it, the duty 
upon which is $6 per pound, so that there is a loss to the Government 
of about $4 a pound by this process. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senator from California if that is be- 
ing done now ? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. It has been done. 

Mr. ALLISON. Thisduty has not been changed. Thisisthe exact 
rate of duty at the present time. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. There has been no opportunity to 
change it, but the attention of the Department has been called to it by 
the customs officers at San Francisco, and the law ought to be changed in 
that particular. It will not pay to import crude opium containing more 
than 9 per cent. of morphia, for the p of making it into smoking- 
opium, but that which contains less it will pay to import. The revenue 
ought to be protected by this amendment, and there also ought to be a 
clause inserted prohibiting entirely the importation of crude opium con- 
taining less than 9 per cent. of morphia, or else there should be an in- 
ternal-revenue tax levied upon smoking-opium prepared in this coun- 
try, if you wish to protect the revenue. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let me ask my friend from California if that would 
not reverse the whole character of a tariff bill—that is to say, that the 
lower the value the less morphia contained in the opium, it ought to be 
charged either with a prohibition or an iecauek tale? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I think I have sufficiently explained 
that. If the crude opium contains more than 9 per cent. of morphia it 
can not be made into smoking opium profitably. I do not see that it 
affects the principle of the bill at all. The object is to prevent crude 
opium from coming in, no matter what the percentage of morphia is in 
it. You should raise the duty on crude opium to make it correspond to 
something like the duty on prepared opium if you are going to retain 
the duty at $6 a pound, as you have it here, which I suppose is about 
the right duty. It was formerly more than that, but I suppose that is 
about a proper rate on smoking opium. At any rate, there ought not 
to be an encouragement by legislation here to the importation or the 
use of smoking opium in this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from California, which will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word “ opium,” in line 391, it 
is proposed to insert ‘‘crude, containing not less than 9 per cent. of 
morphia;’’ so as to read: 

Opium, crude, containing not less than 9 per cent. of morphia, $1 per pound. 


Mr. ALLISON. Suppose it does contain less than 9 per cent. ? 

Mr. BECK. I desire only to ask the Senator from California as we 
have passed several other things until the morning, whether he will ob- 
ject to giving us time to look over that matter? He was before the com- 
mittee this morning, but did not have a hearing. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I should be glad to have it laid over 
and have it investigated. It ought to be. 

Mr. BECK. We never had it considered before us. 

Mr. MORRILL. I should like much to get through this schedule, 
but I do not like to deny a member of the committee. 

Mr. BECK. So would I, but I do not know about this matter at all. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iask the chairman of the commi in connection 
with this item, is opium produced atall in this country 

Mr. MORRILL. Notat all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair hears no objection to line 
391 going over until to-morrow. 

The next item, beginning in line 392, was read, as follows: 

ium, i 
cial capt eh peers Ayah berg A a seme of oF 
shall not be remore therefrom for eeM anioi eithoet PS A of desing aot 
such duties shall not be refunded. 7 KSSS a 

Mr. MAXEY. I move, in line 394, to strikeout ‘‘six” before “‘ dol- 
lars ” and to insert ‘‘ten,’’ so as to måke the duty on opium prepared 
for smoking $10 per pound, and I do it because I regard opium-smoki 
as the most absolute curse in this country. That was the object I 
in view in asking the chairman if opium was produced in this country. 
If it can be prohibited I should like to see it prohibited entirely. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will aay to the Senator som Texas that I hardly 


think he will accomplish his object by increasing the duty, because the 
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article would be 


brought here as opium and then would be for 
smoking uses; so it would not effectually exclude it even if we were to 
put the duty at $20 a pound, and I think $6 is perhaps as much as we 


can enforce. 


Mr. MAXEY. After that ion I withdraw the amendment. 


My object was, supposing that it was a ion made specifically 
for the purpose of smoking, to exclude it. I ju that from the fact 
that the duty was put at $6 a pound. If we could exclude it and stop 
it I think it would be a great good. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. I suggest to the Senator from Texas 
that if we stop the importation of crude opium containing less than 9 
per cent. of morphia, then you can put any duty you please on smok- 
ing opium and you can enforce it; butas long as the law remains as it 
is the higher the duty on smoking opium the greater the temptation to 
bring in crude opium. 

Mr. ALLISON. I see that one of the witnesses states that opium can 
not be introduced having less than 9 per cent. of morphia. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I do notcare whether it can or not; I 
do not want it to be introduced. 

Mr. ALLISON. How much more can it contain and still be crude 
opium? 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Crude opium contains from 9 to 10 per 
cent. of morphia and as high as 12 per cent. perhaps. 

Mr. ALLISON. What I want to get at is, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia introduces a definition as to what shall be crude opium in one 
direction, it seems to me he ought to introduce a definition in the other 
so as to say that crude opium be that opium which contains not 
less than so much morphia and not more than so much. 

Mr. MORRILL. e Senator from California has asked to have this 
item go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will continue. 

The following items, from line 399 to line 404 inclusive, were read 
and agreed to: 

BA rp aqueous extract of, for medicinal uses, and tincture of, as laudanum 
all other liquid preparations of opium not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Morphia or morphine and all salts thereof, $1 per ounce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont proposes 
to strike out the remaining paragraph of Schedule A. It will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out 
from line 405 to line 409, inclusive, in the following words: 

And in addition to the duties provided in this act there shall be levied a c 
duty, on all alcohol or distilled spirits contained in articles imported, equal tothe 
internal-revenue,tax im on domestic distilled spirits; but this provision 
shall not apply to varn. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I shall not ask the Senate to remain in session 
lo: upon the bill to-night. Having got through with schedule A, 
with the exception of the reservations made, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. Itis suggested that we ought to have an executive 
session. 

Mr. RANSOM and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. MORRILL. I withdraw the motion to adjourn, in order that 
we may have an executive session. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 
ut a I move that the Senate do now adjourn. [‘‘No!” 

o! 
The motion was not agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 6, 
33. 


noes 33. 

Mr. ALLISON. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in executive session 
the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, January 16, 1883. 


The House metat1lo’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. D. 
POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


BONDED PERIOD FOR DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to correct the RECORD. I find 


that on page 25 of to-day’s RECORD the resolution which I offered yes- 
terday is emasculated so as to leave it almost meaningless. The pre- 
amble of my resolution reads: 


that a thorough] aA. pea lobby rushed the bonded 
spirits through the use 


Whereas it is 
extension bill for of Representatives on April 


Baan a a SEMania, without debate and without a yea-and- 
nay vote; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury subsequently condemned said bill in 
a letter as follows: 


That letter, which I hold in my hand and which isomitted from the 
RECORD, is in these terms: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., April 21, 1882. 
Sre: Ihave the honor of acknowledging the receipt—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire to cor- 
rect the RECORD ? 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to correct the RECORD by showing that it 
does not report my resolution correctly. 

The SPEAKER. But thegentleman does not expect under the privi- 
lege of correcting the RECORD to read a speech or letter ? 

Mr. WHITE. I propose to read the part of the resolution which was 
omitted; otherwise I can notshow where the error occurs. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman should first speak to the ques- 
tion of fact. The question is, whether the RECORD contains what oc- 
curred yesterday, not whether what the gentleman desired to go in the 
RECOED is there. 

Mr. WHITE. The RECORD does not contain my resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Very well. 

Mr. WHITE. The point I make, Mr. Speaker, is that the resolu- 
tion as it now stands in the RECORD is meaningless. $ 

The SPEAKER. That may be. 

Mr. WHITE. And it is meaningless because the Clerk did not read 
the whole of my resolution. 

TheSPEAKER. But the gentleman must recognize that a correc- 
tion in the RECORD involves only a question of fact—not a question of 
what the gentleman desired should bein the RECORD. Under the pre- 
tense of correcting the RECORD the gentleman has no right to make a 
speech on the subject and state what ought to have gone in according 
to the gentleman’s own view. 

Mr. WHITE. Not my view, but a part of the resolution. I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete resolution shall appear in to- 
morrow morning’s RECORD. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will submit that request. But it is 
fair to those who make up the RECORD to say that it seems to contain 
exactly what was read. 

Mr. WHITE. It does contain what was read, but not the whole 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD of to-morrow morning the complete resolution 
offered by him yesterday. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution offered by Mr. WHITE is as follows: 


Whereas it is reported thata thoroughly organized lobby rushed the bonded ex- 
tension bill for distilled spirits through the House of Lens er car ohana April3, 
1882, monere suspension of the rules, without debateand without a yea-and-nay 
vote; an 

Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury subsequently condemned said bill in a 
letter as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1882. 

Sir: I have the honor of peep wagons S receipt from you of bill H, R. 
5656, entitled * An act to amend the laws ing to the entry of distilled spirits 
in distillery and bonded warehouses, and the withdrawal of the same there- 
from," and of your letter asking the jadgment of this Department thereon. 

I must and do ask the on of your committee for the length of time that I 
have kept this bill in my hands, It is because of the fact that the routine busi- 
ness of my office necessarily to be disposed of daily has been so and en- 
grossing; and now I am able to submit as my own only the heads of suggestions 
upon the bill without amplification. 

I then respectfully ask the notice of your committee to the following: 

First. The bill changes completely the policy of Co: in regard to the 
storage of spirits. Heretofore there has always been declared by law a time 
when they should comeoutof store,and thetax thereon be paid. This bill fixes 
no time when the distilled spirits shall be withdrawn from the warehouse. and 
the tax thereon become due and payable. It is altogether at the option of the 
owner of the spirits. It will be perceived that thereby power is given to accu- 
mulate in unlimited quantity one of the great staples of the country. Thus the 
bill legalizes the forestalling of a chief organ Forestalling of products was 
an offense at common law. It is one of the seriousevilsof the presentday. We 
readily perceive that it is so when the subject of such action is grain, or cotton, 
or other like — and I see no reason why it may not be so with any other 
article that has a large place in the business of the country. 

Second. I think that the bill proposes an inatoa security for the final pay- 
ment of the tax; itis by bond. That bond is not forthe paymant of the tax, the 
tax on the whole of the spirits put in store, It is for the tax on what is after- 
ward withdrawn from store, or fraudulently removed. 

Section 3296 United States i Statutes is looked to by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue as a great security. But it is not necessarily the fact that 
all spirits put in store will be put there by the distiller. They who become own- 
ers by purchase from the distiller may also store. If the distiller has complied 
with the law his real estate is Then the reliance for the tax is upon 
the bond or upon the spirits. 

In the t volume of the transactions in this article likely to ensue from the 
wer of accumulation above noted, it may be found by and by the bonds will 
a r reliance, and that the ae put up for sale in tee quantities will fail 
tob in market the amount of the tax. 

Besides the bonds, though made at the start by solvent persons, who continue 
such, may not always prove enough in amount to secure the payment of the 
tax. The bill proposes as the amount of one class of bonds the penal sum of 
$160,000. Under that class 30,000 barrels may be stored. The tax on that will 

$1,080,000, or six-sevenths greater than the bond. Under the class of bonds 
with $200,000 penalty there is no limit to the amount of spirits that may be stored. 
Nor is the lien upon the spirits stored a sufficient security in case of great accu- 
mulation of the article. e amount of the tax is so much greater than the 
prime value of the spirits that when, in case“of a general failure to pay the tax 
the Government should be forced to put the spirits upon the market there would 
be a glut, and the spirits would fail to bring enough to give the Government its 
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ions. Spirits grow better by age up to a 
after a thas, not long, grow worse. Nian 
their style and in T ways d € 
by holding them fora long time. Theownerof The incentive of the 
latter is to make prompt sale, and thus he soon becomes liable to pay the tax, 
and needs no com) on to sell from the law. The owner of st who has 
means and credit, is not so moved, and needs the compulsion of law. 

It is also tobe noted thatthe customs revenue laws in providing for the bond- 
ing of imported ouses have pi restrictions not found in 
this bill and of important effect. The bond required in such case is in double 
the amount of the duties. If es ee lay in store over one year 10 per cent. of 
the amount of duties is added, if not withdrawn in three years from date of 
importation the goods are treated as abandoned and have to be sold. Nor is it 
an idle thing to ask attention to the effect that may result from this bill if it be- 
comes a law upon the revenues of the Government. financial administra- 
tion of the Government is to some extent to be conducted upon probabilities. 
Estimates are to be made from year to year and month to month, based upon 
the data of the and the reasonable expectations of the future. Of conse- 
quence therein is the amount of revenue upon the tax on distilled spirits. If 
enough is said herein to show that the provisions of this bill may put it in the 
power of private citizens to suspend collection of an important tax on a 

rtion of it for an vs moped penoa it has also been shown that it may t 
m it that the financial nistration may be embarrassed and defeated in 
its 
¢ amount of accumulation now is about seventy-five millions of gallons, ac- 
cording to data and estimates. The tax on this, owing, but not yet payable, is 
over $67,000,000. It surely isan amount to be saved to the country, and presents 
a reason for care and scrutiny in | lation. 

Third. It must be conceded that it is not provident legislation that will tend 
to produce disturbance in the natural laws of trade, and finally bring about a 
ooflanee in any great business and commercial ruin to those en; init. Ire- 
spectfully suggest that such results may well be apprehended from the possible, 
nay, the probable, and it may almost be said the , effects of this bill. 

The of this trade show a large increase in production over consump- 
tion; an increase following upon every step in legislation that has permitted the 
storing, and a } omy aeons of the payment of the tax. 

On June 30, 1878, there was in bond about fourteen millions of gallons, an in- 
crease of a million almost on that of the year before. 

On June 30, 1879, the amount had increased to over nineteen millions. 

On June 30, 1880, the amount was over thirty-one millions and a quarter. 

On June 30, 1881, it was over sixty-four millions and a half. 

The amount is still increasing, and the ve increase has followed steps 
ink ion that have successively gone toward ease in the of spirits 
by a nement of the payment of the tax. Theincreaseisstill going on. It 
is also a significant fact that the accumulation is going on in comparatively few 
hands and in a restricted locality ; for the in one State from November, 
1881, to March, 1882, is about nine millions of gallons, which is near the increase 
in the whole country for that short time. 

Is it not to be looked for that when at last this stops, as at some time 
stop it must, there will be public inconvenience and private r? Itisplain 
that the demands of trade for consumption have notcome upto the ind and 
ability of production. Is there reason to suppose that this relative state of things 
will soon and largely change? If it does not, where is to be found the market 
for these spirits which will give to the Government its due of revenue and tothe 
owner his money inv: ? 7 

It is just to note, on the other hand, that the exportsof spirits from this coun- 
try have steadily increased for the last, say, three years, and it is reasonable to 
assume that a foreign demand is growingand to argue thatit will go on increas- 
ing; but with this consideration also, that the bulk of the export tradeisI think 
in aleohol, which is made of the high wines, and not from the rectified spirits, 
which latter are the principal subject of the present accumulation. 

It may be said that the whole matter is in the control of Congress, and that it 
may m this legislation when need for change isshown. A short answer to 
this would be that prevention is better than cure. Nor need I remind your com- 
mittee that legislatie 


riod all that had been placed 


argument of that kind would be plausible if not sound, and would strongly A 
peal to equitable consideration. soin of sureties who might 
assert that the covenantinto which they come was correlative with the agree- 


ment of the Government (if not express yet aseran that the principal might 
keep in store so lo: ymentoftax. Foran ent 
and a eee o! 
R., 320, 


it exists 


That may not be done. ras qed pyesamel os fd meet the con- 
rane Ok e itshall arrive, in the time and mode prescri! by his contract. 
(Kent, Ch. J., 2 Caine’s cases (N. Y.), 57, 58.) 
Fourth. There is a possible practical wor! of this bill that should have at- 
tention. It has been noted above that the bon: to be given is not to pay the tax 
that stored that withdrawn from store. Now, the distiller puts his 
ives his bond. The bond he has given is for a year 
and renders him and his sureties liable only for what is fe ieia is a 
n 


subject to the tax. The owner from him is under no ob! on. The 
distill has been freed from lien by the giving of the bond. The spirits arethe 
only reliance the Government has for the tax. fhe bond by 
the lapse of the year. The Government may distrain upon the ts. They 
may at public Dis the tax, but if there be many such cases may be 


so much spirits to be sold as to glut the market, for we have seen consumptive 
demand has not kept paas with production. Then, for the Government to real- 
ize anything, it must finally sell for what it can and sell free from tax. 

I think any one can foresee that in such a state of things the price will notrule 
high; thata amount of spirits will a in the market at low rates, and 
that collapse will follow. Isitan idle apprehension that there may be many 
such cases? My information is that great ees the spirits now in store 


have been sold to many scattered v yet comparatively small 
quantities, on ative ventures, (See Report mer Internal Rev- 
enue on this point for 1881, -) 

The probability is that these venders are not men of means or great 


their ventures through a of 
here is at least this to be from this view, that the bill uld be so 


amended as to give to the Government a continuous security by bond. 


Fifth. Ze provisions of fhe Rill ba So leakage neon enaeresse. The effect 


of them is to double the allowance for leakage over that which is shown by data 
to actually occur, and hence we may say to be actually needed. This appears 
from the following statement, derived from data in this ees carey 

The first column shows the number of packages from which the leakage was 
ascertained by test; the second, the number of gallonsin the package; the 
the length of time the package lay in store; the fourth, actual leakage as foun: 
by test; the fifth and sixth are cpg cman age calculations under the rates pro- 
seen the bill. The average of time under columns 3 and 5 would be 16.485 
mon 

It will be seen that the bill allows twice the amount of leakage which experi- 
ence shows as likely to occur. 


j 
1 | 2, 3. 4 eo he 
| | | 
a | -— — 
10 months... 9%=1.8 15= 3.00 
11 months... g=l1.8 li= 3. 
12 months... 102=1.7 240= 4.00 
15 months... l4=1.4 40= 4.00 
17 months... 2.25 | 113=| 5.65 
25 months.........) 98=3.5 168= 6.00 
26 months......... 39=3.9 o=] 6.00 
138 5, 796 | 116 316=2. 275 | 658=| 4.732 
| i 


Sixth. As a matter mixed of principle and detail, I deem it well to suggest thet 
whatever else may be done with the bill, it will be prudent, if it is to a 
law, that it should provide for a payment of the whole tax, by other security 
than merely by the lien upon the spirits, and for some control by the Govern- 
ment of the time when the tax should become compulsorily due and payable. 
To this end, the ro the bond should be equal to the tax on the spirits 
covered by the bond; there should be provisions for a compulsory renewal, at 
the end of the year, of the bond by the original obligors, or the substitution of 
a new bond by whoever has come into the ownership within the year; there 
should be provision for reports of sales, to this Department, go that the subse- 
quent owners may be made known; and there should be power in the Depart- 
ment to require additional or other bonds, when need therefor is seen. 

Seventh. Ifthis bill is to becomea law, there is another matter which should be 
considered, It is so that there is a large niary interest in the distillation of 

irits from fruits. Those engaged therein are da aig Lae benefit from legisla- 
tion, as well as others in like pursuits, The yan has been made to me whether 
this bill takes in spirits distilled from fruits, ithout making an answer thereto 
I present the query to the committee, as worthy of consideration in this connec- 
tion, referring to section 3255 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and to 
8 of the pending bill. 

The foregoing are the suggestions that it has occurred to me as fitting to be 
made responsive to your communication. I Day be permitted to add tbat I am 
satisfied that an immediate attempt to collect the tax upon the spirits now in 
store would be oppressive and rninous to many. Iam, therefore, not in antag- 


onism to } lation that shall give temporary aid to an important branch of bus- 
iness. I believe it to be needed and that it may be so accorded as to be healthful 
toall. This can be effected by a prolongation, but for a fixed period, of the time 


for which spirits may remain in store without payment of tax. But, in my judg- 
ment, there should go hand in hand therewith the preservation of the security 
of the Government for the ultimate receipt of its just revenue, and forecasting 
osm against any evil likely to result 
staple. 

I also transmit herewith a communication to me from the experienced Com- 
missioner of Interval Revenue, to whom your letter was referred by me for an 
Sern of his views upon the bill. 

t will be seen that they are in some variant from mine, Our com- 
munications together may serve to present to your committee the two sides of 
the matter. 

Very respectfully, &c., 


Hon. Justrx S. MORRILL, Chairman, &c.; and 


Whereas said bill (H. R. 5656) has been amended by the Senate and now lies 
upon the Speaker’s table, as follows: 

k a Se out all after the enacting clause of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the 
ollo g: 

“*That the time within which distilled spirits heretofore entered for deposit in 
distillery warehouses are required to be withdrawn therefrom pursuant to the 
condition of any warehousing bond, taken upon the entry of such spirits into 
such warehouse, shall be extended for a period of two years beyond the time 
limited in such bond; but such extension l not. be made in any case unless 
there shall be indorsed upon or appended to the warehousing bond, at or before 
the egy te Romer a written request for such extension, and an acknowledg- 
ment of their liability under the terms of said bond for the period for which the 
extension is ted, and the accruing interest thereon, as if the same were in- 
serted in the y of said bond by the prineipár and sureties on said bond, to be 
duly executed and pékcnowiedaed by. each of them before a collector or deputy 
collector of internal revenue, or some other officer authorized by law to take the 
poh y ent of deeds: That the sureties on said bond are at the 
time of su 


m excessive accumulation of a great 


CHAS. J. FOLGER, 


satisfactory 

given: And provided further, That no additional allowance for 1 be 
made beyond the limit now allowed by law: And ‘urther, t from 
and after the expiration of three years from the entry of any istilled sp tsnow 
in warehouse, interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum upon the tax now 
imposed by law shall be collected and paa, apon all distilled spirits, to be com- 
puted tothe time of the withdrawal of such distilled spirits in bond; butno frac- 
tion of a month shall be computed. Andany bonds taken under the provisions 
of this act shall be for an amount sufficient to cover all taxes due and any accrued 
or accruing interest on the same.’ 

s «< E s - s . 
“Amend the title soas to read: ‘An actextending the time within which spirits 
— ae entered for deposit in distillery warehouses may be withdrawn:’” 

fore, 

Resolved, Thatthe Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, requested to 

report to this House in writing his views as to what effect such legislation pro- 

in said bill as amended by the Senate will have upon the collection of 
ternal revenue from distilled spirits. 


SETTLERS IN NEBRASKA AND KANSAS, 

Mr. VALENTINE. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
at this time of a Senate bill. It is one which I asked to have consid- 
ered a few days ago, when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
objected. He has since i the bill, I believe, and will not now 
Object. I ask to have the bill read and then to make a statement. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill E; 1492) for the relief of settlers arid purchasers of lands on the public 
domain in the States of Nebraska and Kansas. 


Mr. BRAGG. I object to that bill. 
COUNTERFEITING OF FOREIGN SECURITIES. 


Mr. BELMONT. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
House Calendar for present consideration the bill (S. 1000) to prevent 
and punish the counterfeiting within the United States of notes, bonds, 
or other securities of foreign governments. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That every person who, within the United States, or any 
Territory thereof, with intent to defraud, falsely makes, alters, fo: , or coun- 
terfeits any bond, certificate, obligation, or other security in imitation of, or pur- 
porting to be an imitation of, any bond, certificate, obligation, or other security 
of any foreign government, issued or put forth under the authority of such for- 
eign government, or any treasury note, bill, or promise to pay issued by such 
foreign government, and intended to circulate as money, either by law, order, 
or decree of such foreign government, and any person who causes or procures 
to be so falsely made, altered, forged, or counterfeited, or who knowingly aids 
or assists in making, altering, forging, or counterfeiting, any such bond, certifi- 
cate, obligation, or other security, or any such treasury note, bill, or promise to 

pay, intended as aforesaid to circulate as money, shall, upon conviction thereof 
fa any circuit or district court of the United States, be punished by a fine of not 
more $5,000, and by imprisonment at hard labor not more than five years. 

Sec, 2. That every person who knowingly, and with intent to defraud, utters, 

, or puts off, in payment or negotiation, within the United States, or any 

‘erritory thereof, any such false, forged, or counterfeit bond, certificate, obliga- 
tion, security, treasury note, bill, or promise to pay, as mentioned in the first 
section of this act, whether the same was made, altered, forged, or counter- 
feited within the United States or not, shall, upon conviction as aforesaid, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $3,000, and by imprisonment at hard labor 
not more than three years. 

Src. 3. That every person who shall, with intent to defraud, falsely, within 
the United States, or any Territory thereof, make, alter, forge, or counterfeit, 
or shall cause or procure to be so made, altered, forged, or counterfeited, or shall 
knowingly aid and assist in the false mgr d altering, forging, or counterfeit- 
ing, of any bank note or bill issued by a bank or other corporation of any for- 
eign country, and intended by the law or usage of such foreign country to cir- 
culate as money, such bank orcorporation being authorized by the laws of such 
country, shall, upon conviction in any circuit or district court of the United 
States, be punished by a fine not exceeding $2,000, and by imprisonment at hard 
labor not more than two years. 

Sec. 4, That every person who shall, within the United States, or any Terri- 
tory thereof, utter, pass, put off, or tender in payment, with intent to defraud 
any such false, forged, altered, or counterfeited bank note or bill, as mentioned 
in the preceding section, knowing the same to be so false, forged, altered, and 
counterfeited, whether the same was made, altered, fo , or counterfeited 
within the United States or not, shall, upon conviction as aforesaid, be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1,000, and by imprisonment at hard labor not more 
than one year. 

Src. 5. Every person who, within the United States, or any Territory thereof, 
shall have in his possession any such false, forged, or counterfeit bonds, certifi- 
cate, obligation, security, treasury note, bill, promise to pay, bank note, or bill 
issued by a bank or other corporation of any foreign country, with intent to utter, 
pass, or put off the same, or to deliver the same to any other person with intent 
that the same may thereafter be uttered, passed, or put off as true, or who shall 
knowingly deliver the same to any other person with such intent shall, upon 
conviction as aforesaid, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, and by im- 
prisonment at hard labor not more than one year, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to reserve the right to object until I hear 
some explanation of it. The question I wish to put is this: Whether 
the Judiciary Committee have considered this legislation in regard to 
the powers of the Federal Government over crime committed in the 
respective States? Every State in the Union, I presume, has legislation 
broad enough to cover the offenses covered by this bill. This relates to 
the crime of forgery or utterance of forged instruments without refer- 
ence to whether the forgery is to operate on instruments used in the 
United States or not. I understand this assumes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment: the power to punish the crime of forgery of instru- 
ments which may affect other governments. If so, is not the same 
power and exercised by the local State governments, andif the 
Federal Government the power to punish counterfeiting in the 
respective States, where is the limit of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to punish crime? I presume this subject has been considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. If not, I think it is one of sufficient 
importance to require such consideration. 

Mr. WALKER. Is there a report from the committee? 

Mr. BELMONT. There is a unanimous report from the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. REED. This is a bill which has already passed the Senate and 
received the consideration of the Judiciary Committee with regard to 
the point which the gentleman from Indiana makes. I would suggest 
to him that this is to punish counterfeiting of securities and bills and 
notes of a foreign government. Now, the United States has the sole 
control of all matters relating to foreign powers and transactions con- 
nected with foreign governments, and it séems to me that it is the only 
power in this country having authority to treat this particular matter, 
because it relates to infringements upon the rights of foreign nations, 
that is, that the effect of the forgery is to cheat a foreign government 
or the inhabitants of a foreign nation out of property or the value of it. 
It hardly seems to me it can come within the purview of State laws. 
At any rate I am informed, although of course I can not speak of a ques- 
tion so widely variant as the laws of all our different States, that there 


is no law of a State which will punish the crime which this bill is in- 
tended to reach. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, if I may be allowed, the question is 
just this: What is the crime we seek here to punish? It can not be 


forgery exactly. It must be the utterance of a forged paper, a false 
token, or something of that kind. Now, the real question in this case, 
ass ted by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], is whether 
or not when that takes place, within the boundaries of a State, against 
the peace and dignity of that State, it isa United States matter. Of 
course it will not be contended that everything that has relation to for- 
eign countries or comes from foreign countries is subject directly to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. The jurisdiction of the United States 
on criminal matters in the States extends to the violation of its own 
laws only, and other violation is against the citizens of the State, is 
against the proper execution of its laws and the guarantee which State 
laws give. I think there is a great deal in the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, I think it should be examined at least. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Unless there is a report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House, I think the matter should be considered. 

Mr. REED. It has been examined by that committee, and there is a 
report from it. 

r. HOLMAN, Let it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1000) to pre- 
vent and punish the counterfeiting within the United States of notes, bonds, or 
other securities of foreign governments, beg leave to report: 

That they have given the matter careful consideration, and find that the evil 
sought to be remedied is of sufficient importance to warrant action in the natare 
of the Pac sr act; that nne oen nations should impel us to enact some 

tion 


such | ; that the State Department has recommended this bill and de- 


sires its ; that it seems to meet the requirements; and therefore return 


it to the House with the recommendation that it do pass, 
ase SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
e bill? - 
Mr. BLAND. Yes, I object. The United States court have more 
than they can do now. 
The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House. 


TERMINATION OF HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


Mr. KASSON, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, reported joint resolution (H. Res. 318) providing condi- 
tionally for the termination of the treaty of the United States with the 
Hawaiian Government, signed June 3, 1875; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PAGE. Does not that require unanimous consent ? 

The SPEAKER. Unless objected to it will be referred as indicated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Can we not have it read? 

Mr. KASSON. It is only presented for reference. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution has not been presented for consid- 
eration at this time. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. RYAN. I ask unanimous consent to present two bills in behalf 

of my colleague Mr. HASKELL, who is necessarily absent in commit- 


tee, for reference. 

Mr. ROBESON, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the introduction of the bills 
as requested by the gentleman from Kansas? 


Mr. ROBESON. There is no objection to that. 


JOHN THEYE. 


Mr. RYAN (for Mr. HASKELL), by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (H. R. 7312) for the relief of John Theye; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 


KANSAS CITY, FORT SCOTT AND GULF RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. RYAN (for Mr. HASKELL) also, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a joint resolution (H. Res. 319) for the relief of the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott and Gulf Railroad Company; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. STEELE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military Affairs 
to report back a petition erroneously referred to that committee, and 
ask that the same be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The change of reference will be made through the 
petition-box. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Irise to a question of privilege. I present the cre- 
dentials of Hon. Joseph D. Taylor, who was elected as a Representative 
to this Congress to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the late 
Jonathan T. Upd I ask that he be now sworn in. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio presents the credentials 
in due form of the governor of Ohio certifying to the election of Hon. 
Joseph D. Taylor to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of the late 


Mr, Updegraff, 


This certificate has been examined and found to be in 


1883. 
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due form. Unless there is objection made the gentleman will come 
forward and be sworn in. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. J. D. TAYLOR having appeared at the bar of the House was then 
duly qualified by taking the oath prescribed by section 1756 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

The SPEAKER. The credentials will be printed in the RECORD. 

The credentials are as follows: 


In the name and by the authority of the State of Ohio, Charles Mabe gov- 
ernor of said State, to all to whom these presents shall come, greeting : 

I, Charles Foster. governor of the State of Ohio, hereby certify that at a special 
election held on the 2d day of January, 1883, in as ge a of law, in the six- 
teenth Congressional district of said State, Joseph D. Taylor was duly elected 
a Representative to the Forty-seventh Congress of the United States, to fill the 
vacancy caused ns the death of Jonathan T. Updegraff. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused the 
great seal of the State of Ohio to be affixed, at Columbus, the 13th day of Janu- 
ary, inthe year of our Lord 1883, and in the one hundred and seventh year of 
the Independence of the United States of America. 

CHARLES FOSTER. 


SEAL.) 
y the governor: 

JAS. W. NEWMAN, Secretary of State. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PAGE. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, I ask unanimous consent to present for 
immediate consideration the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the regular order if insisted upon 
will prevent the recognition of the gentleman from Ohio to ask unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Let the resolution be read. Ido not 
believe there will be any objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution may be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That House bill No. 6511, to establish a board of commissioners of 
interstate commerce, &c,, be made the special order for Wednesday, the 31st day 
of January, 1883, immediately after the morning hour, to continue from day to 
day until disposed of, not to interfere with appropriation or revenue bills nor 
special orders heretofore made, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. What is that? 

The SPEAKER. It is to fix a day for the consideration of the bill 
establishing a board of commissioners of interstate commerce. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I desire to inquire if that is a con- 
tinning order? 

Mr. UPSON. I object. 

REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE AND BUREAU OF MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD a couple of memorials adopted by the board of directors 
of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, with referenee to 
the revenue-cutter service and the establishment of a bureau of mer- 
cantile marine. They are short. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. The memorials are as follows: 

NAVAL BUREAU OF MERCANTILE MARINE. 
Resolutions of the board of Sere of So Manne Association of the Port of 
ew itor 


Whereas the Secretary of the oo recommended the establishment of $ 
bureau of mercantile marine in his partment, and abill (H. R. 7158) has bee: 
introduced into Co: for that purpose; and 

Whereas the bill provides thatthe Secretary of the Navy crusty have the powers 


and duties hitherto exercised by the Secretary of the Treasury vessels 
and seamen, as well as those now devolving upon the United circuit 
courts concerning shipping commissions and seamen, that the chief of the bureau 


shall be a navalofficer; and thatno pas shall be employed in the local marine 
Entel provided for, except with the approval of the Secretary of the Navy: 
erefore, 

Resolved, That while we believe a governmental department of commerce— 
upon the absence of which the Joint Select Committee on Shipping have reported 
to Congress—to be highly desirable, if not indeed indispensable to the proper 
protection and maintenance of our ocean marine, we, as aeaieie of the 
commercial community of New Saan emp! hatically p> protest wen the attempt 
to centralize in the military or naval unestnenit t the functions properly be- 
longing to the civic. 

Resol: hat we believe the measure proposed by the bill to be unwise and 
calculated to work injury alike to the public service and to the commerce of the 
country. 

Resolved, That instead of a naval bureau for the protection of the mercantile 
marine, an executive governmental department similar to the British board of 
trade, or the French oe of commerce, would o to re-enforce and 
ca 1 rt the naval establishment in time of Ng is co! iting in peace a naval 
militia without cost to the Government, while in its resources and en- 


riching its people. 
[SBAL.] CHARLES F. ELWELL, President. 


Attest: 

F. W. HOUGHTON, Secretary. 

SERVICE. 

Preamble and resolutions Siona x the board of directors of the Maritime 
Association of the port of New York at a regular meeting, January 11, 1883. 
Whereas there is ding before Congress a bill 7157) “to transfer 

the administration of the rigor Bion service to De News Department,” to 


Ise we strongly object: Therefore, 
ved, That the Maritime Association of the pore of New York 


ning onae Ae E sav A in prin hurtful in 
Ee mrs oe si y 


rotests 
ce, and 


Fesoieed, That $0 t0 employ the paval forese of the United States would be a 


us innovation as uncalled for as to use the Army for purely police pur- 
peace. 


dangero! 

poses in time of 
Resolved, That the revenue-cutter service, in its intimate connection with the 

collection of duties and enforcement of the revenue laws, is a natural adjunct 

of the custom-house, and eee therefore remain as hitherto under the control 


of the Treasury 
baci CHARLES F. ELWELL, President. 
3 F. W. HOUHTON, Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. The memorials will be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 

Mr. POUND. Irise to a question of privilege. I desire to give no- 
tice that on to-morrow I will submit for the adoption of the House a 
resolution amendatory of the rules, which I send to the desk pursuant 
to Rule XXVII. 

Mr. BRAGG. Under what rule is that privileged—this giving notice? 

TheSPEAKER. Itis provided that the standing rules of the House 
shall not be amended except upon one day’s notice. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the notice by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not undertake to decide what the 
effect of the notice will be now. 

Mr. BRAGG. Is it a question of higher privilege than the demand 
for the regular order? 

The SPEAKER. An amendment to the rules is a matter of high 
privilege, but the Chair does not undertake to decide what the effect of 
the notice will be. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That during the remainder of this session of Congress it shall be in 
order, immediately after the fe. apa ble of the Journal, to proceed in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole to the consideration, for the period of one hour, of bills 
and resolutions which shall have been previously reported by standing com- 
mittees of the House, and such reports printed, and Senate bills and resolutions 


on the Speaker's table, which, or substantially similar meas shall have re- 
ceived renin action of appropriate House committees, in the 


roto ‘ollowing man- 
ner, 
jpeaker shall call the standing committees in their order, elegans 


e 
mhe Speak of committees so called, not more than one measure may called 
up for final consideration; if not more than three members object tah seedy consid- 
eration proceed, providing that debate on each bill or resolution shall be | 
limited to ten ERAON exclusive of five minutes which may beoccupied in read- 
oy reports of ting te eal for latter upon request of a member to be allowed 
or to submitting the for objections; this hour not to interfere with reve- 
nue or appropriation bi 

Mr. ae 3 rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to know whether it requires unanimous 
consent now to have this notice given ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The rule provides such 
notice shall be given. 

Mr, ANDE N. But does the rule provide it shall be given as 
against other questions ? 

Mr. REED. The resolution might be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. POUND. It is not before the House for consideration. 

cc REED, The Committee on Rules might bea safe place in which 
to have it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the resolution had better be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules; but the gentleman from Wisconsin 
can take his own course about it. 

Mr. POUND. When the resolution is offered for the action of the 
House that question will be in order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. How does the resolution come before the House? 

The SPEAKER. It isnot beforethe House. This issimply anotice. 

Mr. POUND. I give notice I will submit the resolution to-morrow. 
It is a revival of the rule of last session. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let it be referred. 

Mr. POUND. The resolution is not before the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for 
reports. 

H. W. HOWGATE, 

Mr. SPAULDING. I desire to make a privileged report. I report 
back from the Committee on Military Affairs, with the recommendation 
that it be adopted, a resolution of inquiry referred to that committee. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to transmit to the House of 
Representatives, if not EE NA on the public interests, full information 
in Tomneries to all measures w been taken by the War Department or 
the United States Signal Service Bureau to secure the arrest and t: of H. W. 
Howgate, late property and disbursing officer of the said United States Signal 
Service. 


The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. SPAULDING moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr, CARPENTER, Isubmita rt of the committee of conference 
on the agricultural appropriation bil 

The SPEAKER, The report will be read, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The Clerk Tead as follows: 


The committee of conference on the g votes of the two Houses on the 


report as follows: 
ouse m ent tothe amendments of the Senate 
numbered 9, 15, 16, and 22, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 24, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “thirteen ” proposed to be inserted by said amendment and insert in 
lieu thereof the word ~“ fourteen ; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

C. ©. CARPENTER, 
J. W. WADSWORTH, 
W. H. HATCH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


H. G. DAVIS. 
P. B. PLUMB, 
EUGENE HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. PAGE. Iask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CARPENTER] to 
give an explanation of the effect of the conference report. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement accompanying 
the report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House on the agricultural appropriation bill 
H. R. 7052) submit the following detailed statement in explanation of the con- 
erence report : 

The effect of the action recommended, if agreed to, will be as follows: 

On amendment numbered 9: To provide for continuing the experiments in the 
manufacture of sugar from sorghum and other vegetable plants, and in’ conse- 
quence thereof to increase the total appropriation for the laboratory, $10,000. 

On amendment numbered 15; To increase the appropriation in the bill as passed 
the House for the purchase, propagation, and distribution of seeds, plants, 
shrubs, &c., $5,000. 

On amendment numbered 16: To make the total amount of the paragraph cor- 
respond with the made therein. 

jon in the bill as passed 


On amendmentnumbered 22: To reduce the ap 
the House for repairs, furniture, carpets, &¢., $1,000. 

On amendment numbered 24: To reduce the appropriation in the bill as passed 
the House for Sar oor 9 expenses, $1,000, 

The amount of the bill as ‘ine upon in conference is $405,640, being $115,630 
ty than the and $21,640 less than the appropriation for the fiscal year 


C. 0. CARPENTER, 

J. W. WADSWORTH, 

W. H. HATCH 
Managers on the partof the House. 

The report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 

Mr. CARPENTER moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
of the committee of conference was agreed to; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, by unanimous consent, from the Select 
Committee on Additional Accommodations for Congressional Library, 
reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3843) authorizing the 
construction of a building for the accommodation of the Congressional 
Library, and moved that the bill and amendments be printed and re- 
committed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I move to dispense with the morning hour for 
the call of committees for reports. 

Mr. CALKINS. Does the gentleman from Texas state for what pur- 

he desires to dispense with the morning hour? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I propose to call up the special order of the 19th 
ot December. 

Mr. CALKINS. What is that special order? 

Mr. CULBERSON. An order for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3123) to regulate the jurisdiction of circuit courts of the United States. 

The question being taken on Mr. CULBERSON’S motion, it was agreed 
to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof), and the morning hour was dis- 
pensed with. 

REMOVAL OF CAUSES FROM STATE COURTS. 

ack CULBERSON. I call up the special order of the 19th of De- 
cember. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up for present consideration, 
under a special order of the House, the bill (H. R. 3123) which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3123) to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of an act to determine the juris- 


diction of the circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate the removal 
of causes from State courts, and for other purposes, approved 8, 1875. 


Be it enacted, &c., That the first section of an act entitled “An act to determine 
the jurisdiction of circuit courts of the Uuited States, and to late the removal 
of causes from ” approved March 3, 1875, be, 


State courts, and for other purposes; 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: i 
“That the circuit courts of the United States shall have original cognizance, 
concurrent with the courts of the States, of all suits of a civil nature, at 
common law or in equity, where the matter in ute exclusive of 
interest and costs, the sum or value of $2,000, and ari under the Constitution 
or laws of the United States, or treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority, or in which controversy the United are plaintiffs or 
petitioners, or in which there shall be a controversy between citizens of differ- 
ent States, in which the matter in dispute exceeds, exclusive of interest and 
costs, the sum or ue aforesaid, or a controve: between citizens of the 
same State, claiming lands under grants of different States, or a controversy be- 
tween citizens of a State and foreign or subjects, in which the 
the sum or value afore- 


matter in dispute exceeds, exclusive of interestand costs, 
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said, and shall have exclusive eat eey of all crimes and offenses 
under the authority of the United States, except as otherwise provided by law, 
and concurrent jurisdiction with the district courts of the crimes and offenses 
cognizable by them. But no person shall be arrested in one district for trial in 
another in any civil action before a circuit or district court; and no civil suit 
shall be brought before either of said courts against any person by any original 
process ol ange ae in any other district than that whereof he is an inhabitant, 
or in which he shall be found at the time of serving such process or commencin; 
such proceedings, rete as hereinafter provided; and where the controversy 
between citizens of different States suit shall be brought only in the district of 
the residence of either the plaintiff ordefendant; nor Hany circuit or district 
court have cognizance of any suit founded on contract in favor of an ee, 
unless a suit might have been prosecuted in such court to recover thereon if no 
assignment had been made, except in cases of foreign bills of exchange; and the 
circuit courtsshall also have appellate jurisdiction from the district courts under 
the regulations and restrictions p; bed by law.” 

‘That the second section of said act be, and the same is hereby, amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“Seo. 2, That any suit of a civil nature, at law or in equity, arising under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, or treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority, of which the circuits courts of the United States are 
given orna jurisdiction by the preceding section, which may now be pend- 
ing, or which may hereafter be brought, in any State court, may be removed by 
the defendant or defendants therein to the circuit court of the United States for 
the proper district whenever itis made to appear from the application of such 
defendant or defendants that his or their defense depends in whole or in part 
upon a correct construction of some provision of the Constitution or law of the 

nited States, or treaty made by their authority ; and any other suit of a civil 
nature at law or in equity, of which the circuit courts of the United States are 
given jurisdiction by the paces section, and which are now pending, or which 
may hereafter be brought, in any State court, may be removed into the circuit 
court of the United States for the proper district by the defendant or defendants 
therein: Provided, That such defendant or defendants are non-residents of the 
State in which the suit is pending; and when in any suit mentioned in this sec- 
tion there shall be a controversy which is wholly between citizens of different 
States, and which can be fully determined as between them, then either one or 
more of the defendants actually interested in such controversy may remove said 
suit into the circuit court of the United States forthe proper district. And where 
a suit is now pending, or may be hereafter brought, in any State court in which 
there is a controversy between a citizen of the State in which the suit is brought 
and a citizen of another State, such citizen of another State whether he be plain- 
tiff or defendant may remove such suit into the circuit court of the United es 
for the proper district at any time before the trial thereof, by filing an affidavit 
in such State court setting forth that he has reason to believe, and does believe, 
ant from prejudice or local influence he will not be able to obtain justice in such 

tate court.” 
A Sua section 3 of said act be, and the same is hereby, amended so asto read as 
‘ollows: 

“Sec.3, That wheneverany party entitled to remove any suit mentioned in the 
next preceding section, exceptin such cases as are provided for in the last clause 
of said section, may desire to remove such suit from a State court to the circuit 
court of the United States, he may make and file a petition in such suit in such > 
State court, at any time before the defendant is uired by the laws of the State 
or the rule of the State court in which such suit is brought to answer or plead to 
the declaration or complaint of the plaintiff, for the removal of such suit into the 
circuit courtto be held in the district where such suit is pending, and shall make 
and file therewith a bond, with good and sufficient surety, for his or their enter- 
ing in such circuit court, on the first day of its then next session, a copy of the 
record in such suit, and for AF all costs that may be awarded by the said 
circuit court if said court shall hold that such suit was wrongfully or improperly 
rmoved thereto, and also for their aj ring and be get 8 I bail in such 
suit if special bail was originally requisite therein. It shall then be the duty of 
the State court to accept said petition and bond, and proceed no further in such 
suit, and any bail that may have been originally taken shall be discharged; and 
the said copy being entered as aforesaid in said circuit court of the United States, 
the cause 1 then proceed in the same manner as if it had been originally com- 
menced in the said tcourt; andif in any action commenced in a State court 
the title of land be concerned, and the parties are citizens of the same State, and 
the matter in dispute exceed the sum or value of $2,000, exclusive of interest and 
costs, the sum or value being made to appear, one or more of the plaintiffs or 
defendants, before the trial, may state to the court, and make affidavit if the 
court zeguire it, that he or they claim and shall rely upon a right or title to the 
land under a grant from a State, and produce the ori mre ga or an exempli- 
fication of it, ex where the loss o! public records s! pet it out of his or 
their power, and ll move that any one or more of the adverse party inform 
the court whether he or they claim a right or title to the land under a grant from 
some other State, the party or ies so required shall give such information, or 
otherwise not be allowed to plead such t or give it in evidence upon the 
trial; and if he orthey inform that he or they do claim under such grant, any one 
or more of the party moving for such information may then, on petition and 
bond, as hereinbefore mentioned in this act, remove the cause for trial to the 
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circuit court of the United States next to be holden in such district; and any one 

of either igre, Sarg cause shall not be allowed to plead or give evidence 

of any oi title than by him or them stated as aforesaid as ae er 
„in 


suits 


his or their claim; and the trial of issues of fact in the circuit courts s 
j except those 


of equity and of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, be by 


jury. 
“That the circuit courts of the United States shall not take original cognizance 
of any suit of a civil nature, either at common law or in equity, between a cor- 
po m created or o! by or under the laws of any State and a citizen of 
any State in which sı corporation at the time the cause of action accrued may 
ve been carrying on any business authorized by the law creating it, except in 
cases arising under the patent or copyright laws, and in like cases in which said 
courts are authorized this act to take ori cognizance of suits between 
citizens of the same State; nor shall any such suit between such a corporation 
and a citizen or citizens of a State in which it may be doing business be removed 
to any circuit court of the United States, except in like cases in which such re- 
moval is authorized by the foregoing provision in suits between citizens of the 
same States. 
SE CRT Re Oy OUR eee is hereby, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 10. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of this 
act and section 640 of the Revised Statutes be, and the same are hereby, repealed : 
Provided, That this act shall not affect the jurisdiction over or disposition of any 
suit removed from the court of any State, or suit commenced in any court of the 
United States, before the passage £." 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker — 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Before the gentleman proceeds I 
desire to ask what will be the probable course of debate on this bill; 
how much time will be allowed for debate ? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am not instructed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary to limit. debate on this bill or to deprive any member of a 
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reasonable opportunity to offer amendments. Sofaras Iam concerned, 
I am willing that the freest and fullest discussion may be had and that 
ample opportunity may be given for amendments to the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. If there be no desire for a lengthy 
debainon the ball it might be well perhaps to have an understanding 
now that at the conclusion of the hour to which the gentleman is entitled 
we may then vote on the bill. 

Mr. CALKINS. I do not think any such arrangement as that ought 
to be made now. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Can not we have some intimation 
as to the amount of debate that will be had? 

Mr. CALKINS. Perhaps the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary [ Mr. creme might give some intimation. 

Mr. REED. ‘chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary ’’ 
has opposed tins bill and it is under the control of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. PAGE. Let the debate run for to-day. Z 

Mr. CULBERSON. Ido not think it will run for the day; I k 
that after the debate has run for a while the House can then better 
determine what course to pursue in the matter. 

Mr. REED. Better let the debate run for a while. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, I present this bill under the in- 
structions. of a majority of the Committee on the Judiciary, and in per- 
forming that duty I desire to say in the outset that while in my opinion 
it does not present a full and adequate relief for the evils which have 
followed the legislation of Congress extending and the juris- 
diction of the circuit courts of the United States, it will, if it should 
become a law, afford as much reliefas may be reasonably attained under 
the circumstances which attend legislation in Congress at this time. 

There are, Mr. Speaker, some considerations which make it proper 
and desirable that this bill should become a law, and those considera- 
tions in the main arise in the convenience of litigants, the reduction 
of expenses incident to litigation, and the necessity now apparent of 
relieving the circuit courts and the Supreme Court of the pressure of 
business which has of late years accumulated in them. It is conceded, 
as I believe, on all sides that in consequence of the 1 tion of Con- 
gress during and since the war, and y by the act of 1875, which 
is proposed to be amended by this bill, enlarging the jurisdiction of the 
circuit courts and facilitating the removal of cases from the State court 
into the circuit court, the business of these courts, as well as the Su- 
preme Court, has accumulated with such rapidity that we must either 
reduce the jurisdiction of the circuit courts or provide additional judi- 
cial machinery and an additional number of judges, at great cost to the 
Government, to perform the labor. 

In almost all the States of the Union the circuit courts are over- 
worked and are unable to determine the business before them with that 
deliberation, patience, and research which become a judicial tribunal. 
There are now pending on the docket of the Supreme Court over 1,000 
cases, It is a physical impossibility for the judges to dispose of more 
than about 300 cases annually, and therefore, instead of reducing the 
number of cases on the docket, they increase every year. It ordinarily 
requires three years from the date of filing a transcript to redch a case 
on that docket. Of course such delay is not only vexatious and ex- 
pensive to litigants, but is tantamount to a denial of justice. The ne- 
cessity for relief is so pressing and imperative that the Senate has passed 
a bill, which is now on the Speaker’s table, and which, by the way, a 
majority of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House has recom- 
mended to be passed, providing for the appointment of eighteen addi- 
tional circuit judges and the creation of nine courts of appeal, which are 
to have final appellate jurisdiction of all causes involving a less sum 
than $10,000. If the measure now under consideration can become a 
law, the convenience of litigants will be greatly promoted, the circuit 
courts and the Supreme Court relieved of a large proportion of the burden 
of business now unnecessarily imposed upon them, and the cost and ex- 
eae of litigation both to the Government and the public greatly re- 
duced. 

The changes in existing laws proposed to be made by this bill 
relate to the original jurisdiction of the circuit courts and the removal 
of causes from the State courts into the cireuit courts of the United 
States. I propose to call the attention of the House, first, to the amend- 
ment relating to the original jurisdiction of the courts, and, secondly, 
to those relating to the removal of causes. 

The first amendment proposed by the bill to the act of 1875 is to 
substitute ‘‘two thousand ” for ‘‘five hundred ’’ where those words 
occur in said act. This change, if adopted, will fix the minimum juris- 
diction of the circuit court at two thousand dollars instead of five 
hundred, as it is now. The present minimum jurisdiction was fixed 
by the act of 1789. At that time the population of the United States 
did not exceed 4,000,000 people, and the business of the country, out of 
which litigation grows, compared with that of the present day, was 
wholly tindeveloped. Besides, it will be observed by reference to the 
eleventh section of the act of 1789 that only a fragment of the subjects 
embraced in the judicial powers of the United States as defined in the 
Constitution was permitted to go in the circuit court. Quite the 
largest proportion of them was left to the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the States, where they remained for eighty-six years. 


The United States now contains a population of over 50,000,000 peo- 
ple, engaged in every branch of business which can give employment to 
an industrious population. By the legislation of Congress during and 
since the war the jurisdiction of the circuit courts have been extended 
to the utmost limits of, if not beyond, the judicial powers of the Uni- 
ted States as defined by the Constitution. In view, therefore, of the 
changed relations of the courts to the population and business of the 
country, and in view of the fact that the present judicial force of the 
United States is wholly inadequate to perform the labor imposed upon 
it in consequence of the enlargement of Federal jurisdiction, $2,000 is 
as low a minimum amount as ought to be fixed for the jurisdiction of 
the cireuit court. The effect of this minimum will not be to diminish 
the burden of litigation in the Supreme Court, as causes involving a 
less sum than $5,000 do not ordinarily go into that court by appeal, but 
it will take from the circuit courts all causes involving a lesssum than 


AA $2,000, and to that extent will reduce the labors and business of that 
court. 


Just how much relief it will afford can not be estimated with accu- 
racy, but the observations of lawyers and business men justify the be- 
lief that it will not be inconsiderable. The next change in 
the act of 1875 to which I invite attention, and I am now with 
the most important changes, is to restore the provision of theact of 1789 
in respect to assignees of promissory notes and other choses in action. 
The provision of the act of 1789 referred to provided as follows substan- 
tially: “‘ Nor shall any district or circuit court have cognizance of any 
suit to recover the contents of any promissory note or other chose in ac- 
tion in favor of an assignee unless a suit might have been prosecuted 
in said court to recover said contents had no assigment been made, ex- 
cept in cases of foreign bills of exchange. ’’ 

The act of 1875 repealed that provision in part by substituting the 
following provision substantially: t Nor shall any circuit court or dis- 
trict court have cognizance of any suit founded on contract in favor of 
an assignee unless the suit might have been prosecuted in such court 
to recover the same had no assignment been made, except in cases of 
promissory notes, negotiable by the law merchant, and bills of ex- 

n 


This bill proposes to strike out the exception contained in the act of 
1875 and restore the exception as it existed in the act of 1789. The 
in the law in this respect made by the act of 1875 greatly in- 
creased the business in the circuit court and the Supreme Court as 
well. During the from 1789 to 1875, about eighty-six years, 
no court of the United States had jurisdiction of this class of cases, not 
because this class of cases is not embraced within the judicial powers 
of the United States, as defined by the Constitution, for the Supreme 
Court decided many years ago that this class of cases did fall within 
the judicial powers of the United States, but that Congress possessed 
the to extend or withhold the jurisdiction of circuit courts over 
it; that the circuit courts the creatures of had no juris- 
diction except such as had been conferred upon them by law, and Con- 
gress having exercised its discretion by withholding its jurisdiction from 
this class of cases, the court could not entertain it. 

I do not know, Mr. Speaker, what influence operated upon the First 
Congress to induce it to withhold jurisdiction over this class of cases, 
as the debates of that Congress do not show, but it is significant that 
every Congress assembled from 1789 until 1875 approved the wisdom 
of the First Congress by withholding such jurisdiction from the circnit 
courts. Jurisdiction, however, over this class of cases was conferred 
by the Forty-third Congress and by a slight consideration of the results 
which have followed the act of 1875 the wisdom of withholding such 
jurisdiction from the Federal courts for eighty-six years is fully dem- 
onstrated and vindicated. 

If the Forty-third Congress, Mr. Speaker, had been devising a method 
by which to swell the dockets of the circuit courts and the Supreme 
Court, to furnish an easy method by which grave frauds could be prac- 
ticed upon the jurisdiction of the courts, and multiply the of 
litigation, no better scheme could have been devised than the repeal of 
the exception contained in the act of 1789, and conferring upon the cir- 
cuit courts jurisdiction over suits brought by assignees of promissory 
notes and other choses in action. 

It is conceded on all sides that the expense and cost of litigation are 
greater in the Federal than State courts, and it ought to be conceded 
also that the results, ordinarily, of litigation in the Federal courts are 
more favorable to plaintiffs than defendants. This is due to a variety 
of causes. y suits are founded on contracts evidenced by writ- 
ing, the production of which establishes a prima facie case for the plain- 
tiff, and where a defense exists, eMher in whole or part, to the action 
it must usually be established by evidence of witnesses produced into 
court. Circuit courts are not held in every county. Outside of large 
cities many counties compose a judicial district, and the courts are held, 


therefore, for the most part remote from the greater number of Sioa 
The cost of litigation, the difficulty and expense of produci 
in court, the personal expenses of the litigants, the long tame 


delays which attend an overcrowded docket, deter prudent men from 
them, however meritorious their defense may be, and the re- 

sults, are largely in favor of plaintiffs. 
The payees of promissory notes and other choses in action, justlyes- - 
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timating the value of such advantages, make assignments, often col- 
orable only, to non-residents for the purpose of having suits brought in 
the circuit courts of the United States instead of the State courts, and 
thus the dockets of the circuit courts and the Supreme Court as well, 
by so many of such cases as find their way into that court by appeal 
are swelled, and the citizen unduly and unnecessarily oppressed. 

The os aah ig litigation from this source to Federal courts ought to 
be cut off. e ought to return to the law on this subject as it existed 
for over eighty years, and which the Supreme Court early decided was 
a wise and proper provision. Noinjustice would flow to anybody from 
its restitution, and on the contrary the expense of litigation, both to 
the Government and parties involved, would be greatly reduced, the 
labor of the judges diminished, the ancient custom of trying causes in 
the vicinity where the cause of action originated restored, and the op- 
portunity to practice frauds upon the jurisdiction of the court by col- 
orable assignments, maintained by perjury, removed. 

The next important change of existing law proposed by this measure 
is known as the “‘corporation clause.’’? On this clause of the bill there 
was a divided opinion among the members of the committee. It will 
be observed that it provides that the circuit court shall not take cog- 
nizance of any suit at law or in equity between a corporation created 
or o; by or under the law of a State and a citizen of any State in 
which at the time the cause of action arose, such corporation was car- 
rying on any business authorized by the law creating it, except in cases 
arising under the patent or copyright laws, and in like cases in which 
courts are authorized by this bill to take original cognizance between 
citizens of the same State; nor shall any such suit between a corpora- 
tion and a citizen or citizens of a State be removed from a State court 
except in like cases, in which such removal is authorized by the pro- 
visions of this act, between citizens of the same State. The only amend- 
ment proposed by the committee is to strike out all the words after the 
word ‘‘corporation’’ in line 142, and the word ‘‘and’’ in line 143. 

The effect of this proposed amendment of the committee, if adopted, 
will be to place all corporations created by State or national authority, 
and foreign corporations as well, upon the same plane for judicial pur- 
poses with a citizen of the State in which such corporation may be car- 
rying on business either by the comity or expressed license of the State. 
If, therefore, the amendment proposed by the committee to this clause 
of the bill should become a law, no corporation of any kind created 
either by national or State authority, or by the laws of a foreign gov- 
ernment, can sue a citizen of a State in which it may be carrying on its 
business in the circuit courts of the United States. I am inclined to 
think, Mr. Speaker, that the members of the committee would not be 
unwilling to have the House reject this proposed amendment, as after 
further consideration in regard to the scope of it it appears to be an 
unwise provision. 

Banking organizations created or organized under the act of Con- 
gress sue and are sued now in the circuit courts of the United States 
under the provisions of an act of Congress, and while it may well be 
doubted whether Congress has the power to extend the jurisdiction of 
the circuit courts over all suits in favor of or against such banking 
corporations, no benefits would be gained by taking the jurisdiction 
away from them since a like jurisdiction has been conferred by another 
statute upon district courts of the United States, and we do not propose 
by this bill to deal with the jurisdiction of the district courts at all. 
Besides, if the amendment of the committee is adopted, it will exclude 
corporations created or organized under the laws of foreign governments 
from the privilege of suing in the courts of the United States. 

The comity which exists between governments, if the rules of inter- 
national law did not compel, would require this Government to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts to such cases, especially would 
this be proper as the judicial powers of the United States extend to and 
embrace them. Ifthe amendment proposed by the committee is not 
sare per then the prohibition upon the jurisdiction of the circuit courts 
will extend to that class of suits which are styled *‘ controversies be- 
tween corporations created or organized under the laws of any State and 
a citizen or citizens of any other State in which such corporations at the 
time the cause of action arose may have been carrying on any business 
authorized by its charter except in like cases where the courts are au- 
thorized to take cognizance of suits between citizens of the same State.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the time or occasion to deplore the tendency 
of capital to seek employment in almost all the branches of American 
industry through the agency of corporations; but I may be permitted 
to say that there is no subject in our social or political polity of more 
serious magnitude and importance than the rapid accumulation of cor- 
porations in this country, and the power and influence which they 
wield over the business of the people and the policies of government, 
national, State, and municipal. They occupy ail the fields of trade, 
of commerce, and manufactures, and clutch and hold with greedy hands 
the richest harvests they yield. They even monopolize the time of the 
Federal courts in adjusting their controversies with the citizen. There 
can be no higher duty imposed on this Congress than to lessen their 
power to oppress the citizen in the courts of the United States by the exer- 
cise of vicious privileges secured by the favoritism of legislation. Wher- 
ever it may be done lawfully and without injustice, corporations should 
be compelled in all matters before the law to occupy the same plane 
with the citizen, ' 


Mr. Speaker, a corporation created or organized under the laws of a 
State is by the force of judicial construction presumed to be for all 
judicial purposes a citizen of such State. This presumption, violent 
and illogical as it is, gives to a corporation a standing in the circuit 
courts of the United States in a proper case. The law is too well set- 
tled to be disputed. However unsatisfactory the ruling of the Supreme 
Court establishing the principle that a corporation is a citizen of the 
State in which it is organized may be, and however absurd may be the 
reasoning by which that principle has been upheld, we must accept it 
as existing law and deal with itaccordingly. The practical questions, 
therefore, which arise on this proposition are: Does Congress possess the 
authority under the Constitution to deprive this class of citizens, which 
may be termed the ‘‘ corporation class,” of the right they exercise under 
alaw of Congress to sue in a proper case in the circuit courts of the United 
States, or, if you please, to exclude such controversies from the circuit 
courts; if so, would the interests of the public be promoted by depriv- 
ing them of the right, and can it be done without injustice to them ? 

From time to time, Mr. Speaker, since 1789, it has been determined 
both by legislative and judicial construction that the circuit and other 
inferior courts of the United States did not derive their jurisdiction 
directly from the Constitution, but alone from the laws of Congress. 
It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the judicial power of the United States 
have their origin and are specified in the Constitution, but,,except in a 
few named cases relating solely to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
Congress has the absolute distribution and disposal of them. It may 
withhold from the jurisdiction of such inferior courts a part of the sub- 
jects of litigation within the judicial powers of the Government, or it 
may vest in such courts jurisdiction over the whole of them. On this 
point I submit the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Sheldon 
et al. vs. Sill, 8 Howard, page 441: 


The only question which it will be necessary to notice in this case is whether 
the circuit court had jurisdiction. Sill, the complainant below, a citizen of New 
York, filed his bill in the circuit court of the United States for Michigan against 
Sheldon, ae to recover the amount of a bond and mort whic 
been assigned to him by Hastings, the president of the Bank of Michigan. Shel- 
don in his answer, among other things, pleaded that the bond and mortgage in 
controversy, having been originally given by a citizen of Michigan to another 
citizen of the same State, and the complainant being assignee of them, the cir- 
cuit court had no jurisdiction. The eleventh section of the judiciary act, which 
defines the jurisdiction of the circuit courts, restrains them from taking * cog- 
nizance of any suit to recover the contents of any promissory note or other chose 
in action in favor of an assignee, unless a suit might have been prosecuted in 
such court to recover the contents, if no assignment had been made, except in 
cases of foreign bills ofexchange.” The third article of the Constitution declares 
that “the judicial pore of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish.” The second section of the same article enumerates the cases and con- 
troversies of which the judicial power shall have cognizance, and, among others, 
it specifies “controversies between citizens of different States.” It has been 
alleged that this restriction of the judiciary act with regard to assignees of choses 
inaction is in conflict with this provision of the Constitution, and therefore void. 
It must be admitted that if the Constitution had ordained and established the 
inferior courts and distributed to them their respective powers they could not be 
restricted or divested by Congress; but as it has made nosuch distribution, one 
of two consequences must result—either that each inferior court created by Con- 

must exercise all the judicial powers not given tothe Supreme Court, or that 
ngress, having the power to establish the courts, must define their respective 
urisdictions. The first of these inferences has never been asserted and could not 
defended with any show of reason; and if not, the latter would seem to follow 
asa conn ay | consequence; and it would seem to follow also that, having a right 
to prescribe, Congress may withhold from any court of itscreation jurisdiction of 
any of the enumerated controversies. Courts created by statute can have no juris- 
diction but such as the statute confers. No one of them can assert a just claim to 
jurisdiction exclusively conferred on another or withheld from all, The Consti- 
tution has defined the limits of the judicial power of the United States, but has not 
prescribed how much of it shall be exercised by the circuit court; consequently 
the statute which does prescribe the limits of their jurisdiction can not be in cun- 
flict with the Constitution, unless it confers powers not enumerated therein, Such 
has been the doctrine held by this court since its first establishment, To enumer- 
ate all the cases in which it has been either directly advanced or tacitly assumed 
would be tediousand unnecessary. Inthe case of Turner vs, Bank of North Amer- 
ica, 4 Dallas, 10, it was contended, as in this case, that, as it was a controversy be- 
tween citizens of different States, the Constitution gave the plaintiffa right to sue 
in the circuit court, notwithstanding he was an assignee within the restriction of 
the eleventh section of the judiciary act. But the court said: “The political truth 
is that the disposal of the judicial power root in a few ified instances) be- 
pa to Congress; and Congress is not bound to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts to every subject in every form which the Constitution might war- 
rant.” This decision was made in1799. Since that time the same doctrine has 
been frequent! 
Cranch, 506; 


asserted b 
endall vs. 


this court, as may be seen in McIntire vs. Wood, 7 
nited States, 12 Peters, 616; Cary vs, Curtis, 3 Howard, 


I read as an additional authority on this subject from the case of Cary 
vs. Curtis, 3 Howard, 245, as follows: 


Secondly, in the doctrine so often ruled in this court, that the judicial power 
of the United States, although it had its origin in the Constitution, is (exceptin 
enumerated instances, applicable exclusively to this court) dependent for its dis- 
tribution and organization, and for the modes of its exercise, entirely upon the 
action of Congress, who possess the sole power ef creating the tribunals (infe- 
rior to the Supreme Court) for the exercise of the judicial power, and of invest- 
ing them with jurisdiction either limited, concurrent, or exclusive, and of with- 
holding jurisdiction from them in the exact d and character which to Con- 
gress ma: or Proper for the public good. To deny this position would be to 
elevate the judicial over the legislative branch of the Government and to give to 
the former powers limited by its own di ion merely. It follows, then, that 
the courts created by statute must look to the statute as the warrant for theirau- 
thority; certainly they can not go ond the statute and assert an authority with 
which they may not be invested by it, or which may be clearly denied to them, 
This argument isin no wise impaired by admitting that the judicial power shall 
extend to all cases arising under the Constitution and lawsof the United States, 
Perfectly consistent with such an admission is the truth that the organization of 
pay gar power, the definition and distribution of the subjects of jurisdiction 
in the Federal tribunals, and the modes of theiraction and authority have been, 
and of right must be, the work of the Legislature, The existence of the judicial 
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act itself, with its several supplements, furnishes peot unanswerable on this 
point. The courts of the United States are all limited in their nature and con- 
stitution, and have not the powers inherent in courts existing by prescription or 
by the common law. 


Mr. Speaker, the Constitution provides that— 

The judicial powershallextend to all cases, at law and in equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority ; to all cases afri ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to 
controversies to which the United States shall be a party; to controversies be- 
tween two or more States; between a State and citizens of another State ; between 
citizens of different States; between citizens of the same States claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

Thus the classes of cases to which the judicial powers of the United 
States extends are specified, and they may be thus analyzed: 

Without reference to citizenship, and alonein respect to subject-mat- 
ter as the element of Federal jurisdiction, the judicial power of the 
United States embraces, first, all suits at law orin equity arising under 
the Constitution or laws of the United States or treaties made by their 
authority; second, of all suits in which the United States may be 
plaintiff or petitioner. 

And without reference to subject-matter as the elements of Federal 
jurisdiction, the judicial powers of the United States extend to, first, 
controversies between citizens of different States; second, to controver- 
sies between citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of 
different States; third, to controversies between citizens of a State and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

Jurisdiction over cases affecting embassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls, and all controversies to which a State may be a party are 
vested by the Constitution in theSupremeCourt. Now, the proposition 
which I submit, in view of the objections urged against this proposed 
change in the law, is that Congress possesses the power to establish in- 
ferior courts and to extend to such courts jurisdiction over one or both of 
the classes of litigation falling within the judicial powers on account 
of subject-matter; and that Congres may extend the jurisdiction of the 
circuit courts over all or any of the classes falling within the judicial 
powers of the United states on account of citizenship, or it may divide 
up such latter classes and permit jurisdiction over one part and exclude 
it as to the other. ` 

I think the authority already submitted is conclusive of this proposi- 
tion, but it may be not out of place to inquire how the power and discre- 
tion of Congress on this subject has been exercised? The First Congress, 
composed largely of the men who had been members of the convention 
which framed the Constitution, organized the judicial department of 
the Government by the act of 1789, commonly called the judicial act. 
That act gave jurisdiction to the circuit courts over only three of the 
classes of cases embraced by the judicial powers of the United States; 
the remaining classes were left unprovided for, in the main, until the 
passage of the act of 1875. No reference is made to those vested in the 
Supreme Court by the Constitution. By reference to the act of 1789 it 
will be seen that only one of the two classes of cases to which the judi- 
cial power of the United States extends on account of subject-matter 
was provided for by that act, namely, ‘‘ of all cases in which the United 
States were parties.” Over the other, namely, ‘‘to all cases arising 
under the Constitution and the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made by their authority,’’ no jurisdiction was conferred. Congress 
exercised its discretion and withheld jurisdiction altogether from the 
inferior courts over that class of cases. 

In respect to those classes of cases in which citizenship determines Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, only two of the classes were provided for, namely, in 
suits where an alien was a party, and to ‘‘all suits between citizens of 
different States;’’ and in respect to the latter Congress discriminated 
between citizens of different States. The act provided that the holder 
of a promissory note or other chose in action by assignment, althougha 
citizen of a State other than the State in which the maker resides, could 
not sue in the circuitcourt. Therefore it seems that it was in the judg- 
ment of the First Congress and all subsequent Congresses down to 1875 
constitutional to discriminate between citizens of different States and 
to extend the right to only a part of them to sue in the circuit courts, 
and the Supreme Court sustained the constitutionality of the exception. 

Again, it will be seen that the judicial power of the United States ex- 
tends to all cases arising under the Constitution and the laws, &e. If 
Congress attempts to confer jurisdiction over this class of cases it must 
over all of them, because the judicial power extends to all of them and 
not toa part. The judicial power also extends, among others, ‘‘to con- 
troversies between citizens of different States,’’ not to all controversies. 
It would therefore seem clear that Congress could determine what char- 
acter of controversies should be submitted to the jurisdiction of inferior 
courts. What does this bill propose on this subject? Simply that the 
circuit courts shall not take cognizance of a controversy between a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of any State and a citizen of another 
State in which such corporation may be domiciled and ing on its 
business. There is only an inhibition upon the jurisdiction of the cir- 
cuit court over one class of controversies provided for in this clause of 
the bill, namely, such as arise between a corporation and a citizen of 
the State in which such corporation is carrying on its business. 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to inquire whether such a change in the 


law will promote the interest of the public, and on that subject there 


can be no doubt. Fully one-half the htigation in the circuit courts is 
supplied by corporations, and it is estimated that one-third of the cases 
in the Supreme Court are those in which corporationsare either plaintiffs 
or defendants. It seems, therefore, that if there is an imperative neces- 
sity to relieve these courts of the burden of litigation a cheaper or more 
satisfactory method could not be suggested than to allow this fruitful 
breeder of litigation to parcel out its controversies among the courts of 
the several States. While such a disposition of this character of liti- 
gation would be eminently just to the people and economical to the 
Government, it would not be unjust to corporations. If they are per- 
mitted to domicile and carry on their business in a State, is it not even- 
handed justice to allow the courts of the State to adjust the controver- 
sies between them and the citizens of such State? Why should they 
demand an advantage over the citizen? Why should they be allowed 
to drag him hundreds of miles from his home to litigate in a circuit 
court? Why should they not be content with such advantages in the 
courts of the State as come from superior wealth and a combination of 
skill? 
REMOVAL OF CAUSES. 

I propose now, Mr. Speaker, to call attention to the provisions of this 
bill which relate to the removal of causes from the State courts to the 
circuit court of the United States, and to show in what respect it is pro- 
posed to existing laws by them. . 

The provisions of this bill are notin conflict with the statutes provid- 
ing for the removal of causes, civil and criminal, arising under the ‘‘civil- 
rights ” act or of suits, civil and criminal, against revenue officers or 
against officers acting under registration laws. These statutes were de- 
signed to apply to special cases, and however unnecessary their contin- 
uance in the statute-books may be, this bill does not propose to repeal 
them. The measure before the House deals with the general statutes 
on the subject of removal of causes, the act of 1789, the acts of 1866, 
1867-1868, and especially the actof 1875. The twelfth section of the act 
of 1789, the acts of 1866, 1867, and 1868 were repealed by the adoption 
of the Revised Statutes, but were subsequently re-enacted in sections 
639 and 640 of the Revised Statutes. 

The provisions of the act of 1875 which relate to the removal of 
causes from the State courts to the circuit of the United States are not 
in conflict with sections 639 and 640 of the Revised Statutes, and there- 
fore do not repeal them. 

By the twelfth section of the act of 1789, and now by section 639, the 
rightof removal is given to a non-resident defendant when sued in a State 
court by a citizen of the State in which the suit is brought, and to an 
alien when sued in a State court. Thus the law stood from the organi- 
zation of the courts until the close of the late war. In 1866 the act of 
1789 was amended so as togive the right of removal to the non-resident 
defendant, although he might be joined in the suit with a citizen of the 
State in which the suit was brought provided the cause could be de- 
termined as to him in the circuit court of the United States without 
the presence of the codefendant. 

The act of 1867 was amendatory of the act of 1866, and it provided 
that when a suit is now pending or may be brought in any State court 
in which there is a controversy between a citizen of the State in which 
the suit is brought and a citizen of another State, such citizen of another 
State, whether he be plaintiff or defendant, if he makes and files in such 
State court an affidavit that he has reason to believe and does believe 
that from prejudice or local influence he will not be able to obtain jus- 
tice in such State court, may have the cause removed to the circuit court 
of the United States. 

Section 640, which is substantially the act of 1868, gives the right of 
removal to any corporation enacted under a law of Congress, other than 
a banking corporation, when sued in a State court, upon application of 
such corporation stating that its defense to the action arises under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. It is proposed by the bill 
before the House to repeal that section of the Revised Statutes. 

The provisions of the act of 1875 relating to removal of causes have 
been construed to be supplementary to all the foregoing acts, and sub- 
stantially they provide for the removal of any cause from a State court 
to the cireuit court of the United States which by reason of either 
the subject-matter or the citizenship of the parties might have been 
instituted in the circuit court originally. In all the acts on this sub- 
ject prior to the act of 1875 the right of removal when citizenship was 
the ground was limited to the non-resident citizen. Under the act of 
1875 either party, paintiff or defendant, has the right of removal. 

This was a sweeping and radical change of the law, and has greatly 
facilitated the removal of causes from the State into the Federal courts, 
and consequently has contributed largely to increase the business of 
the Federal courts. ; : 

The change in existing laws which this measure proposes may be thus 
stated: Whenever a suit is brought in a State court upon a cause of 
action arising under the Constitution or the laws of the United States 
or treaties made under their authority the right of removal is given to 
and limited to the defendant, provided that in his application for a re- 
moval it is made to appear to the satisfaction of the court trying the 
cause that his defense in whole or in part depends for a correct decision 
upon # right construction of some provisions of the Constitution or laws 
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of the United States or treaties, &e. ; secondly, whenevera suit is brought 
in a State court against a defendant who is a non-resident by a citizen 
of the State in which the suit is brought the right of removal is given 
to such non-resident defendant. 

The right to remove a cause is therefore by this bill restricted to the 
defendant in the suit and taken away from the plaintiff, except in the 
instance provided for by the act of 1868, which is incorporated in this 
bill to meet the views of those who otherwise would oppose any changes 
in the law. The plaintiff who elects to sue in a State court when the 
suit might originally have been instituted in the Federal court ought, 
as I believe, be held to his election without exception. If such changes 
as we propose to make are adopted they will put an end to the practice 
of plaintiffs dragging a defendant from one court to another, at great ex- 
pense, for the purpose of gaining an advantage not justified by the merits 
of the cause. 

Mr. Speaker, it is said by some members of the House that a repeal 
of section 640 of the Revised Statutes would be unjust to Federal cor- 

tions. I do not think so, Mr. Speaker, but on the contrary I be- 
ieve that that section secures to corporations created or organized under 
the laws of Congress a vicious privilege and an unconscionable advan- 
tage over their adversaries in suits, and it is but fair and just thatsuch 
corporations should be brought down to a plane with the citizen. 

The theory upon which section 640 is based is that in every suit where 
a defendant will state that his defense to the action arises under some 
provisions of the Constitution or the laws of the United States he ought 
to be allowed to remove the cause from the State court to a Federal 
court, in order that he may have the privilege of having the provisions 
of the Constitution or the laws of the United States under which his 
defense arises construed by a court of the United States. 

But section 640 and the pretended theory upon which it is alleged 
to rest are in conflict, because it is ruled in practice under section 640 
that in any suit against a Federal corporation if it has a defense at all 
it arises under a law of Co because the corporation was char- 
tered under a law of the United States. The consequence is that every 
suit against a Federal corporation involving the requisite amount is re- 
movable under this section from a State court to the circuit court of the 
United States. There are some Federal railroad corporations travers- 
ing entire States, such as the Pacific railroad companies. Every suit 
brought against them in a State court where the amount involved is $500 
is removable to the circuit court of the United States upon the affi- 
davit of an agent or attorney that the defense of the corporation to the 
action arises under a law of the United States. 

In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of every one thousand re- 
moved into the circuit courts of the United States from State courts 
under section 640 there is not the semblance, even, of an element of 
Federal jurisdiction involved. Upon a bare pretense that the defense 
arises under a law of the case is removed to the circuit court, 
and when tried by that tribunal is disposed of by the application of the 

eral rules of law; no provision of the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States being involved, therefore no construction of either is in 
the most remote degree necessary. The law therefore contributes to 
swell the dockets with this class of cases and permits the greatest frauds 
tobe practiced upon the legitimate jurisdiction of those courts. Itisused 
by co: ons, not for the purpose of securing the construction of some 
provision of the Constitution or the laws of the United States by the 
Federal judiciary, but to harass, to vex, to oppress, and especially to gain 
advantages over their adversaries by compelling them to ligitate in 
courts remote from their homes, with all the disadvantages attending. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, in dealing in strict justice and fairness with 
corporations of all kinds. Iam not one of those who would, even in 
the slightest degree, swell the senseless clamor against them on any 
account. Butlam opposed to extending to them privileges not ac- 
corded to the citizen, and I am in favor of taking away from them all 
such privileges heretofore extended, and as far as practicable bringing 
them down to a level with the citizen, especially in the courts. 

Now, sir, while this bill repeals outright section 640 of the Revised 
Statutes, it ides that whenever asuit is brought in a State court in 
which the defense depends for a correct decision upon the right con- 
struction of some provision of the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, and that fact is made to appear to the court, the defendant is 
given the right to remove the cause into the Federal courts in order 
that he may have such construction made by acourtof the United States. 

The only difference, therefore, between the provision of the bill and 
section 640 is that before such a suit can be removed from a State court 
to a circuit court of the United States under the provisions of this bill 
there must be a Federal element of jurisdiction involved, and that must 
be made to appear to the court trying the cause. Under section 640 a 
Federal corporation removes a cause from a State court upon a state- 
ment that the defense arises under the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States, when the defense of the corporation muy not depend for 
a correct decision upon the construction of any provision of the Consti- 
tation or the laws of the United States. 

I have now submitted to the House the most material amendments 
proposed to the existing laws on the subjects embraced in the act of 
1875. There are others of minor importance which will readily com- 
mend themselves to the House upon inspection, and I will not consume 
the time of the House by other reference to them. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the amendment which the Judiciary Committee has re 
to this bill. That amendment proposes to strike out, in section 9, line 
142, after the word ‘‘corporation,”’ the words ‘‘ created or organized by 
oe the laws of any State.’’ As thus amended the provision will 
That the circuit courts of the United States 1 ginal cognizance 
of Any un of a civil nature, pete at roncier yeaa SAh between a cor- 
po! n and a citizen of any State in which such corporation at the time the 
cause of action accrued may have been carrying on any business authorized by 
the law creating it, except in cases arising under the patentor copyright laws, &c. 

I rise to oppose this amendment. If it be adopted it would simply 
place every corporation created by act of Congress in a worse condition 
than a corporation created by the law of a State. Under the existing 
law such a corporation may in certain instances bring an action in the 
United States court, whereas this amendment would preclude the United 
States court from assuming in any case jurisdiction of an action by or 
against a corporation created under the laws of the United States. It 
seems to me this was certainly not the intention. I will state what I 
understand to have been the object of those who proposed the amend- 
ment. An insurance company created without the limits of the United 
States coming into any of the United States to do business can in all 
cases, under the law as it now exists, bring suit in the United States 
court, and if sued in a State court can remove the cause to a United 
States court. 

The object of this amendment was to place that class of corporations 
in the same position as domestic corporations, or corporations created 
by the laws of any State in the Union. The object was a good one. 

But it goes farther. The effect of it, as I have already stated, is to 
prevent the United States courts in all cases from assuming jurisdiction. 
I wish to draw adistinction here. Now, itis perfectly proper and right 
if a corporation created by act of Congress should select its forum in a 
State court that it should be concluded by that action the same as any 
domestic corporation, and should not afterward be allowed to remove its 
case from a State court into the United States court unless it can show 
to the satisfaction of the court that prejudice on the part of the State 
court or otherwise should entitle it to be so removed. 

Mr. CLARDY. Why will not the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin in reference to corporations apply with equal force to 
natural persons? I understand that by the amendment proposed to 
thesecond section a plaintiff who has selected the State court as his forum 
in which to try his cause may afterward, on his motion, have such cause 
removed to the Federal court. When a plaintiff has selected the State 
tribunal for the adjudication of his cause why should he not be obliged 
to prosecute his cause therein? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not understand under this act when any 
plaintiff has selected his forum, whether a citizen of a foreign state or 
a corporation, he can remove his case from a State court to the United 
States court. 

Mr. CLARDY. The amendment to the bill expressly provides, as I 
understand it, for such removal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; so can any corporation by making an affi- 
davit and showing certain facts. 

Mr. CLARDY. Does the law of 1875 authorize a plaintiff who has 
selected his forum to remove it unless he makes affidavit showing cause ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly it does. The law of 1875 provided 
that a plaintiff who was a citizen of a foreign state and had selected 
his forum in a State court, who under the laws could have brought his 
action in any one of the courts of the United States simply by setting 
forth the fact he was a citizen of a foreign state, or that it was a cor- 
poration organized in a foreign state, should be able to remove his 
cause from a State into a United States court without showing the 
court any other reason. In other words, it gave the plaintiff the ad- 
vantage of going into the State courts and dragging the defendant in 
there, and then saying to the defendant, ‘‘I am not satisfied with my 
own forum, and therefore I will drag you to another foram.” 

This law is intended to prevent that. It does not prevent him from 
selecting a forum in which he can bring his action. If he is a citizen 
of a foreign state, or if it is a corporation which under the laws is en- 
titled to bring its action in the United States courts, that can still be 
done, and this does not seek to prevent it. But if he has once brought 
his action, then he must show some cause which did not exist at the 
time he brought his action to entitle him to remove it. That is just, 
that is right. He must show by afidavit some local influence or some 
prejudice existing which was not within his knowledge when he brought 
his action in the State court. 

But to come back to the other point. WhileI am not opposed to the 
amendment proposed by the committee, while it would be harmless, 
and in fact would be beneficial as it applies to corporations created by 
foreign countries, like the London and Liverpool assurance companies 
doing business in this country, yet when they come here they should 
be subject to the same laws as our domestic corporations. When doing 
business in Maryland or Pennsylvania they should not select always 
the forum of the United States court in which to bring their action or 
take their case if sued in a State court when a corporation created by 
Maryland and Pennsylvania can not do it. They should be subject to 
the same laws, and this act should provide it should only bein casethey 
can make vit they shill be allowed to remove a cause from a State 
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to a Federal court. If the amendment proposed by the committee 
should prevail, then there should be a farther amendment to that part 
of section 9 which provides that nothing herein contained shall deprive 
any court of the United States from assuming any case where the cor- 
poration is created by act of Co As has been intimated by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], this is a question which has 
never been discussed or disposed of in any courtof the United States as 
to what is the status of a corporation created by act of Co This 
Government assumes jurisdiction over the whole country, and when it. 
creates a corporation it may have a domicile somewhere. It may have 
a domicile and yet not be a citizen. It may have a domicile and yet 
may not be a resident. Where an individual is domiciled in a foreign 
country he does not thereby gain residence. He has a right to deter- 
mine his own residence. 

But here is a case of a corporation created by an act of Congress that 
has no power to determine any residence whatever; and I do not know 
that the courts have ever discussed or determined the question so as to 
settleit. Itseems to me, though, that Congress should set the matter at 
rest for all time, either by this act with ni amendments or by 
some bill of asimilar character. It should settle that a corporation cre- 
ated by an act of Congress, no matter where domiciled, should, when- 
ever it selects its forum in a State court, be bound by it, excepting un- 
der certain conditions. It would not of course be right for Congress to 
pass a law abridging the jurisdiction of the United States courts over a 
corporation created by act of Co! because the constitutions of all of 
the States provide, and the Constitution of the United States also, that 
any decision of a court of last resort in any State, if it involves the con- 
struction of any law of Con, , or the decision of any tribunal of any 
sort in a case in which the United States is a party, may be removed by 
order of the court to the United States courts. Because in such cases 
the United States courts, with the final court of appeals—the Supreme 
Court—shall be the supreme tribunal for the final construction and de- 
cision of all points involved in the Constitution or under it, and of all 
laws or treaties made in pursuance thereof. 

Therefore it seems to me that if the amendment of the committee to 
which I have called attention should prevail, and shall be adopted by 
this House, that we must amend the bill still further, providing that 
nothing in the act contained shall take away from the United States 
courts any jurisdiction that they now have over any action brought by 
or against any corporation created by an act of Congress. It should be 
provided that it shall not be taken away for the simple reason that it 
would be an anomaly in our system of government to do so. But on 
the other hand we should let the provision stand as it does in this bill, 
that if such a corporation, created under an act of Congress, brings an 
action in any court of any State in this Union, that it should then, 
having selected its own forum or tribunal, be precluded from the privi- 
lege of removing it to any Federal court unless it shows to the satisfac- 
tion of the judge of the State court that local influences or prejudices 
exist at that time that were not known at the time of the bringing of 
the action or the selection of the court, which prejudices or a apie 
were such as to preclude the probability of fair and impartial justice 
being done it. 

In that case, where it was reasonably shown that there was an appre- 
hension that justice could not be done, it should be entitled to remoy 
the cause to the Federal courts, but under no other cireumstances. This 
in other words places the corporation in the same position with reference 
to the courts as any citizen, or any individual, or any other party, who 
under the laws as they now exist, and the Constitution, have a right to 
bring an action in the United States courts. Having selected their foram, 
as I have said, in a State court, it is manifestly proper, for reasons which 
I shall presently show, that they should be precluded thereafter from 
changing that forum and dragging the other party to the suit elsewhere; 
unless, as I have said, sufficient cause is shown that did not exist at the 
time the forum was selected and the action brought. 

Now, this act also provides that section 640 of the Revised Statutes 
shall be repealed. That section provides that— 

5 oA yon Oranen in any court e sons rg band or district hn ari of the 
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ized under a ep of the United | States, OF ets work on ener deneet ag eek 
member for any alleged liability of such corporation, or of such member asa 
member thereof, may be removed for trial in the circuit court for the district 
where such suit is pending, upon the petition of such defendant, verified by oath, 
stating that such defendant has a defense arising under or by virtue of the Con- 
stitution or of any treaty or law of the United States. Such removal, in all other 
respects, shall be governed by the provisions of the preceding section. 

We see by the provisions of this section of the statutes, which is a 
part of the act of July 27, 1868, and which was enlarged by the subse- 
quent act of 1875, that a corporation created by an act of Congress, or 
any member of such corporation, may, after having been sued in any 
State court, go in upon petition and state the bare fact that he has a 
defense arising under and by virtue of any treaty or under the Consti- 
tution of the United States or under any act of Congress, and on such 
statement may secure the removal of that cause into the Federal court. 

Now let us look at the injustice of this act. While in many cases it 
would operate beneficially, here is an illustration—and this will illus- 
trate it for all practical purposes, because this section and another pro- 
vision of the law which gives the same opportunity to an individual in 
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certain cases is all that exists on the subject—we will take for instance 
a party who has transported a cargo of wheat by a continuous line of 
transportation through two or three different States, and by some n 
ligence on the part of the carrier his wheat is damaged or destroy 
He brings his action in the case against the transportation company. If 
it is between Saint Paul and New Orleans, and he shipped his cargo 
from Saint Paul, he brings his action against the company in oneof the 
courts of the State of orm lr the city of Saint Paul to Teooret 
damages for such negligence. t particular company is possibly or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of Illinois or the State of Missouri; 
and it steps into the court at Saint Paul and sets forth in petition that 
it is a foreign co. tion and not a citizen of the State of Mi 

and takes the whole case out of the State court into the United States 
court. 

Now, in the city of Saint Paul that would not be an unusual hardship, 
because in that State the court sitsin the city of Saint Paulonly. But 
take the case in Wisconsin. Let that action be brought in the town 
where I reside, where the Saint Louis boats are coming up to our town 
every day, if they desire, during the season of navigation, and if the ac- 
tion is brought against the company running one of these boats they 
may take the plaintiff away to Milwaukee or Madison, three hundred -` 
miles distant, for a hearing, and ifthe plaintiff is a poor man he virtually 
deprives him of that justice which the constitution of the State of Wis- 
consin provides in such cases by saying he shall not only have a speedy 
but he shall have a sure remedy. And the Constitution of the United 
States says it shall be speedy, though the language is not so broad as 
the constitution of our State. But this actually deprives him of the 
real benefits which the constitution of the State and the Constitution 
of the United Statesintend to give him; and it directs him to a forum 
where, by a prolonged litigation, he is compelled to submit in certain 
cases to such terms as he can get, and sometimes he loses his whole 
cargo of wheat in the litigation. 

That is an illustration, and it is not an uncommon one. Now, what 
sly ey should do is to place these corporations created in any one of 
the States on the same footing as citizens of the State; and that when 
they shall have chosen their forum they shall be bound by it and never 
in any instance change it except they show some cause which could not 
be known to them at the time or could not by reasonable diligence be 
known to them at the time they selected the forum; because if they 
could by reasonable diligence that is chargeable to them as notice, and 
then they should not be allowed to the forum; and when any 
corporation created under act of Congress has selected its forum in a 
State court it should abide by it. But we should not take away that 
original jurisdiction from the courts of the United States over cases that 
arise under any law of Congress, because not only would it be anom- 
alous but the result would be you would be depriving the United States 
court in certain cases of the power of construing the law of Congress 
and would compel parties to go into United States courts where other- 
wise they would have a right to select their forum. 

Let me be understood as tothis. If they select their forum let them 
abide by it. But if this amendment is agreed to it would prevent the 
United States courts in any case assuming jurisdiction over a co 
tion created by act of Congress. That should not beso. We should 
let the jurisdiction remain where it is, but provide where the corpora- 
tion has selected its forum it shall not change it except for causes pre- 
scribed in this act. 

Therefore it seems to me right to repeal the provision of section 640 
and not allow—where you sue a corporation created by act of Congress 
in a State court—not allow them to remove the cause except they show 
that they are a corporation created under the laws of the United States, 
and that from local prejudices or local influences justice can not be done 
them, because then they have had no opportunity to select their forum, 
and therefore they should be allowed to come in and show that they 
can not get justice done them, and should be allowed to remove the 
cause to any Federal court within the district. 

Mr. MOULTON. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin allow me to 
ask a question for information merely ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOULTON. If a corporation is created by a law of Congress, 
does not this bill provide that whenever it is sued in a State court, if 
the corporation makes an affidavit or a petition stating it involves a 
Federal question, a constitutional provision, or the construction of a law 
of Congress, it can remove its cause? Does not this bill provide that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does provide that. But that is not the ques- 
tion. Iam glad the gentleman from Ilinois has called my attention 
to that. Iam referring to this provision of section 3, commencing at 
line 140. Where the corporation has been sued, and is a defendant, 
this provides: 

That the circuit court of the United States shall not take original ce 
of any suit of a civilnature, either at common law or in equity, between a cor- 
poration and a citizen of any State, &c, 


Mr. MOULTON. That is a corporation created by a State and not 
by Congress. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. No,no. Now wait. Isay that this bill which 


comes in here and which is the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] isa bill with which I find no fault, But Iwish 
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to draw the attention of the gentleman from Illinois to the amendment 
which the Committee on the Judiciary have proposed to this part of the 


section. 

Mr. MOULTON. I have not heard that amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is that amendment I have been talking about. 
That amendment strikes out the words in lines 142 and 143: 

Created or organized by or under the laws of any State. 

Mr. MOULTON. Iam opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is just what I am drawing the attention 
of the Houseto. I say it would preclude any Federal court from ever 
taking any jurisdiction of a case between a corporation created under 
an act of Co: and an individual. 

Mr. MOULTON. I agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But I have said wedo need some provision that 
where foreign insurance companies, which are organized and created 
by the laws of a foreign country without the limits of the United 
States—we should provide that when they come into any one of the 
United States, or the District of Columbia, or any of the Territories, 
and do business then they shall be subjected to the same laws as any 
domestic corporation, and that they should be compelled to sue in the 
State courts in all cases where a domestic corporation would be com- 

ed to do so. 

Mr. MOULTON. 
refers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendmentissimply proposed. The com- 
mittee does not strike out the clause in the bill as printed. The gen- 
tleman will find the amendment in report No. 680. 

I will not spend any further time than simply to call attention to this 
provision. I believe that without this amendment this act would be 
productive of great good and great benefit. I believe that the various 
acts of Congress which were passed from 1862 to 1875 went too far. 
There are cases where a party should have the right, even when he has 
selected his own forum, to remove his cause if he can show that any- 
thing exists which will prejudice his rights which was not known to 
him to exist or could not have been known by reasonable diligence on 
his part when he brought his action. On the other hand, where he has 
not the opportunity to select his forum, he should have the right to 
avail himself of it in certain cases. ; 

But these corporations, which are domiciled in every State, and which 
for judicial purposes are residents of the States which created them, 
when they do business in other States should be subjected to the same 
laws as corporations created by the laws of that State. When they sue 
for a small sum—of five or ten dollars—and the determination of the 
suit may settle a principle which would be worth half a million of dol- 
lars to the community, if the person sued should be poor, the corpora- 
tions should not have the advantage of subjecting him to great expense 
by taking the case to a Federal cqurt and putting the defendant to the 
expense thereby involved. They should stand in the same position as 

_ other persons, and persons should stand in the same position as corpora- 
tions. 

No cause should be removed from the State court by any party who 
would have been entitled to go into the Federal court. If he is a de- 
fendant and has been sued in such acourt, he should have the right, if 
he can make it appear that justice can not be done him in the case, to 
remove the cause. But the plaintiff selecting his foram should not 
have therightof removal. In the case of the defendant he has the right 
to remove the case if he is the citizen of another State. 

Mr. PEELLE. Will thegentleman permit me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

Mr. PEELLE. I understood the gentleman to say a while ago that 
the Supreme Court of the United States ought to have the right to in- 
terpret the laws and treaties and Constitution of the United States, and 
I certainly agree with him, as no other tribunal ought or can have, under 
our Constitution, that power. 

Now, by section 2 of this bill it is provided that the defendant may 
have his cause transferred from the State to the Federal court ‘‘ where 
it shall be made to appear” that such cause of action arose out of 
some law of Congress, some treaty, or some provision of the Constitution. 
Now, I understand ‘“‘ where it shall be made to appear” to mean that 
from a certain statement of facts the State court may draw its conclu- 
sion; and it is within its own discretion whether the case shall be trans- 
ferred to the Federal court or not. Mightnot that, work a hardship in 
some sections of the country? 

Therefore that section leaves it discretionary with the State court, 
upon the statement of fact, to say whether the case shall be transferred 
to the Federal court or not. If that be so, then mightnot the Supreme 
Court be deprived of the right of passing upon a law of Congress unless 
the defendant saw fit and was able to apply to the Federal court for an 
order of transfer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The answer to that question is simply this: It 
can not be true that this will leave it discretionary with the court. 
Under this law and under every other law, the moment such fact shall 
appear by petition or otherwise then the jurisdiction of the State court 
at once ceases. The United States Supreme Court has decided that the 
jurisdiction so far ceases that any injunction granted in the State court 
becomes at once dissolved the moment the petition isfiled. When the 
fact appears the jurisdiction of the State court ceases in the case. 


Where is the amendment to which the gentleman 
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Mr. PEELLE. Appears to the court? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The moment it is made to appear to the court, 
whether by affidavit or by petition, the jurisdiction of the court ceases: 
at that moment. That is a well-settled principle of law. 

We have in Wisconsin a law which provides that if an affidavit is 
made by any party (and criminals are always making them) that he 
believes the judge is prejudiced against him (and he need not state 
what the prejudice is), he can remove his cause outside of the circuit. 
That is a law peculiar and indigenous to the State of Wisconsin. 

The result is that the Supreme Court has decided, and they could not. 
decide otherwise, that when a defendant in any criminal case files a 
petition or makes a statement, it may be by petition or affidavit to that 
effect, then the jurisdiction of the court ceases at once, and every act. 
subsequent is null and void. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided more than once: 
that the moment the petition is filed, or an affidavit is filed, setting. 
forth the reasons here given for removal, that moment the jurisdiction. 
of the court ceases, and any attachment, any injunction, any provisional 
remedy that was granted by the court, from the time of bringing the 
action to the time of removal, falls completely. 

Mr. PEELLE. Is not that a decision, however, under section 640 of 
the Revised Statutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was a decision before section 640 was ever 


Mr. PEELLE. Isit not a continuance of the right of removal under 
that section? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can only say that if he ‘‘makes it appear,” 
the court cannot proceed any further. The court isousted of jurisdic- 
tion if his affidavit sets forth what this provision requires. 

Mr. PEELLE. Section 640 merely provides that ‘‘ when the defend- 
ant shall state,’’ without setting forth the facts at all, there shall be a 
removal; there is no discretion in the State court. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does not make any difference whether he files: 
a petition or makes an affidavit setting forth the fact. The common 
language of this class of statutes reads, ‘‘ That if itshall satisfactorily 
appear to the court;’’ that is the lan; always used when there is a 
discretionary power left to the court. But when the language is ‘‘is 
made to appear,” then the court has no discretion. If it proceeds be- 
yond that, the act is coram non judice, and therefore void. That is all 
I have to say. 

SPIRITS IN BOND. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan). The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [ Mr. BUTTERWORTH] asks unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senate to a bill now on the Speaker’s table, House 
bill No. 5656, extending the time within which spirits heretofore en- 
tered for deposit in distillery warehouses may be withdrawn, be printed 
for the use of the House. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the order will be made. : 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, announced concurrence 
i endments of the House to the bill (8. 1340) for the relief of 
at law of William R. Downing, deceased. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES FROM STATE COURTS. 


e House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3123) to 
amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of an act to determine the jurisdiction of 
the circuit courts of the United States, and to regulate the removal of 
causes from State courts, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 
1875. 

Mr. MOULTON, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words in favor of 
the bill reported by the Judiciary Committee. I regard it as of very 
great importance to the whole people. It proposes to lessen the right 
of removal of causes from the State to the Federal courts, and also to 
materially limit the right of bringing suits in the Federal courts and the 
right of appeal from the circuit to the Supreme Court. 

The law as it now stands is unjust and unequal in its operation, tend- 
ing to the advantage of the rich and powerful and against the poor. In 
my section of the country the complaint among citizens is almost uni- 
versal against the operation of the law that now exists in reference to 
bringing suits in Federal courts and removing them from the State 
courts. The operation of these laws seems to be against common right 
and against justice. I can see no special reason why a foreign corpora- 
tion coming into the State of Illinois and being permitted there to do 
business, and receiving the protection of our laws, should insist upon 
any rights not enjoyed by citizens who reside in the State. There is no 
reason and no justice in such a claim. No reason can be given why 
such a corporation should be permitted to sue our citizens in the 
Federal courts hundreds of miles away from their homes, or that when 
such corporations are sued they can remove said cause to the Federal 
court. 

Something really ought to be done for the purpose of relieving our 
present Federal judiciary system from the great oppression and accu- 
mulation of business. Citizens in my own district have now suits in 
the United States court of very great importance, involving fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars; and it is impossible, from the number of cases on the 
docket, for my clients and constituents to have those cases tried short 
of four or five years. It is an absolute denial of justice, If this bill is 
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passed with the amendments which are proposed it will relieve the 
circuit as well as the Supreme Court of very much of the burdens that 
press upon them, and may enable them to discharge their duties more 
to the satisfaction of the people than they can possibly do under the 
present system. 

I confess that I desire to lessen the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, 
not only as a means of relieving them of burdens that now oppress 
them but particularly and especially of restoring to the State courts 
the rights and jurisdiction of what they have beenso unjustly deprived 
by the encroachments of the Federal judiciary within the past twenty- 
five years. 

If the State courts were restored to their rightful powers the Federal 
courts could discharge all the duties that rightfully devolve upon them, 
and this is the proper mode of relieving them. 

There is one provision of this bill which, it seems to me, must ad- 
dress itself directly to the common-sense and justice of every person who 
has practiced law in these courts, as a means of relieving the Federal 
courts of a very considerable amount of business which finally reaches 
theSupreme Court. [refer to those cases where jurisdiction a oura 
by reason of assignments. Fictitious assignmentsis a eyed yasiness 
with reference to certain classes of securities, notes for fraudulent patents 
and among certain parties, to enable them to sue in the Federal courts, 
as this tends to prevent defenses by poor debtors. The old law as it 
stood prior to 1875 provided that if A gave his note to B in the same 
State, under no circumstances, by assi ent or otherwise, could that 
note be sued in the Federal courts. To-day the law is that, although 
the note be made between parties in Illinois, the payee may assign the 
note to a citizen of Indiana and that assignee may bring suit at once 
in the Federal courts. And I am informed that over one-third of all 
the cases that reach the circuit courts in the Western States arise from 
permitting such assignees to sue, and by collusion between parties. 
This operates unjustly, and especially so as against the maker of the 
note or bonds. I am heartily in favor of that provision of the bill which 
proposes to correct this practice. It is a very important provision and 
ought to pass this House. It injures no one and will operate princi- 
pally for all honest people. 

This bill also contains the following important provision: 

That the circuit courts of the United States shall not take original cognizance 
of oy suit of a civil nature, either at common law or in equity. between a cor- 
poration created or organized by or under the laws of any State and a citizen of 
any State in which such corporation at the time the cause of action accrued may 
have been carrying on any business authorized by the law creating it, except in 
cases arising under the patent or copyright laws, and in like casee th which said 
courts are authorized by this act to take o ial cognizance of suits between 
citizens of the same State; nor shall any such suit between such a corporation 
and a citizen or citizens of a State in which it may be doing business be removed 
to any circuit court of the United States, except in like cases in which such re- 


moval is authorized by the foregoing provision in suits between citizens of the 
same States, 


The effect of this proposition is that a corporation created in one State 
and doing business in another State shall have no more rights and priv- 
ileges than the citizens of the latter State. 

Now, to amplify this so we can see the operation of this provision: 

A corporation is created in Massachusetts, and an cy is estab- 
lished in Illinois—it may be a fire and marine or life insurance com- 
pany, or something of that kind. Under the law as it stands to-day 
such a corporation may bring the smallest suit against a citizen and 
drag him two or three hundred miles from home, even upon a promis- 
sory note of not more than $50. It is done in this way: These insur- 
ance companies have notes against parties in all parts of theState. They 
claim that there is a default in the payment of a note of $50. They 
file their declaration in the Federal court, alleging in the ad damnum 
$500. When such a suit is brought in a circuit court of the United 
States it is a great hardship upon the defendant, residing, it may be, in 
Cairo, Ilinois, to go to Springfield, a distance of two hundred and fifty 
miles, toattend court. Theexpenses for himself and hisattorney would 
be more than double the amount for which he is sued. To my certain 
knowledge hundreds and hundreds of cases of this kind have occurred 
all over the Western States by reason of the operation of the present 
law. In my own county as well as others men have been sued in the 
Federal courts upon notes so small in amount as $15. This isa crying 
injustice which ought to be remedied insome way. Every one ought to 
find a speedy remedy in the law and in his own neighborhood or county. 
This was the theory and practice of the common law, and is the practice 
now under the State laws. 

If this provision of the bill is adopted the citizen will be protected 
against present injustice. This provision will not operate tothe injury 
of the foreign corporation. 

If a corporation is permitted to come into a State and enjoy under its 
laws protection for its property and rights, why should it not be content 
with the enjoyment of all the rights of the citizens of the State, but no 
more? If the corporation has occasion to sue the citizen let him do it 
in the county where that citizen resides. The courts are alwaysopen and 
there is no justice or reason why the citizen at the caprice of a corpora- 
tion should be compelled to go hundreds of miles from home at great 
inconvenience and expense. 

This practice is giving all the advantage to the foreign corporation and 
at the expense of the citizen. 

In my judgment if this bill becomes a law as it stands now it will 
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lessen the causes in the Federal courts in the Western States at least 
one-third. I have not a doubt that it will also lessen at least 25 per 
cent. the causes which now under the present system reach and clog 
the docket of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

This certainly will be a great advantage to the people and in the 
direction of a material reformation in our judiciary system. 

I wish to say one other thing. This bill provides—and I am rather 
inclined to go with my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. HUMPHREY ]—it 
provides among other things that if the corporation or the foreign citi- 
zen elects his forum and brings his suit in a State court, that if he 
should subsequently discover or fancy he discovered there was some 
local prejudice against him, that in that case he should have the right 
to remove his case to a Federal court. I am opposed to that principle. 
From my practice for a good many years I am satisfied that there is 
hardly a county or a locality anywhere in any of our Western States 
where a man from Connecticut, or Massachusetts, or Pennsylvania can 
not have as fair and good a chance for his rights in our superior courts 
as provided for by our State laws as he could in the Federal courts or 
anywhere else. 

my judgment in nine cases out of ten the incentive or motive for 
the removal of causes from the State to the Federal court is to harass 
and obtain some advantage over the other party. This is wrong and 
should not be tolerated. 

Let me say that under most of our State laws, a man charged with 
murder or felony or in a civil case, if he comes into court and makes an 
affidavit and says he has reason to believe and does believe that because 
of a prejudice on the part of the people he can not have a fair and im- 

ial trial he is then entitled toa change of venue. I wish to say that 
it is my experience and observation, and it must be that of every at- 
torney who has practiced law, that in nine cases out of ten those affida- 
vits are false, and the man who makes them commits perjury. You can 
always find in all the larger counties thousands of citizens who never 
heard of the particular case or of the parties or of the subjects-matter 
of the litigation. 

This practice only provides parties with the means of escaping justice, 
and the rights of the citizen is greatly jeopardized. 

And the same thing is true in reference to foreign citizens and corpora- 
tions. I have seen hundreds of those cases tried in the circuit courts 
of the States, and I have never known a man suffer by reason of any 
local prejudice against him. 

The foreign citizen or corporation can have as fair a trial in the State 
courts as citizens. Then the reason of the present rule of law and prac- 
tice fails and the law as provided in this bill should conform to the 
reason of the case. 

Let me call attention to another class of cases this bill involves and 
provides for. Take railroad co tions, take the Indianapolis and 
Saint Louis Railroad Company, by the States of Indiana and 
Illinois and running through both of those States. In Indiana that 
corporation is claimed to be a foreign corporation because it is char- 
tered by Illinois, and in the State of Illinois it isclaimed to be a foreign 

tion because it is chartered under the laws of the State of In- 
diana. What is the consequence? If that railroad kills a horse or a 
cow of a poor man and is sued, what does the corporation do by reason 
of the operation of the laws as theynowstand? Why, sir, they remove 
the case from the State to the Federal court, and the poor man is com- 
pelled to lose his horse or his cow or other pory which has been 
damaged or destroyed by this railroad. And this is the general con- 
duct of all corporations so circumstanced. 

Mr. RYAN. He is too poor to follow the case to a Federal court. 

Mr. MOULTON. Yes; he is compelled to abandon the case because 
he is too poor to follow it into the Federal court. Let me give youa 
case which occurred within fifteen miles of where I live only a few 
years ago. This same corporation brought into the State of Illinois 
and landed a lot of diseased Texas cattle at the town of Pana, in my 
colleague’s [Mr. SPRINGER’s] district, whereby over a hundred milch 
cows of poor citizens of that town died by reason of the infection or dis- 
ease known as the Texas fever. What did they do? The company 
refused to pay. It was sued by the individual owners of the property 
lost before a justice of the peace, and it went to the circuit court of 
Christian County. Under the operation of the laws as they stand to- 
day that corporation removed every one of the cases brought against it 
to the Federal court, and as a consequence these poor citizens had to 
lose their property because they were unable to bear the coe of that 
removal and litigation away from their homes to the United States 
courts. No such law as this ought to exist for the purpose of enabling 
corporations to defraud the citizens under the idea of protecting these 
great corporations from local prejudice. This corporation could have 
had its rights protected, and as successfully in the county of Christian 
as in the Federal court. That they knew, of course, and they also 
knew the fact that the poor widow who lost her last cow by reason of 
the wrongful acts of that corporation could not follow it into the Fed- 
eral court. That is the reason why they availed themselves of this in- 
iquitous statute. I hope this House will wipe it out. 

There are some other important provisions in the bill that tend to 
limit the present jurisdiction of the Federal courts. These provisions 
are just and necessary so that equal justice may be done to all. 

I have a high regard for the Federal judimary and the eminent men 
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who adorn the bench. This court is necessary under our form of gov- 


ernment; but no reason exists why the proper and n jurisdic- 
tion of the State courts should not be fully preserved and the rights of 
the citizen maintained. 

Without delaying the House longer I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is a demand for the passage of this bill. I have received hun- 
dreds of letters on this subject, asking that something may be done 
whereby the citizens may be relieved from this injustice of being 

hundreds of miles from their homes to litigate their rights. 

This bill ought to become a law as speedily as possible. 

Mr. BISBEE. Mr. Speaker, I had not read this bill until it was 
brought up this morning for consideration and discussion. I am not 
prepared to make an argument upon it, and I should be very glad to 
paa Tae moar now to some member of the committee who is opposed 
to the bi 

I believe it is substantially the same bill that passed the House of the 
Forty-sixth Congress, but did not succeed in getting through the Sen- 
ate. I am opposed to the passage of this bill. I do not think there is 
any demand for such alaw. I know that ina large portion of this 
Union a great many of the people are opposed to it. They are opposed 
to the passage of any law that diminishes the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. This isa bill to deprive the United States of its jurisdiction and 
confer larger jurisdiction on the States. It is not unlike other bills 
that constantly creep into Congress and are discussed in this House. 
There are from certain quarters always coming objections to the exer- 
cise of power on the part of the Federal Government, I think without 
any foundation. It arises either from undue prejudice against or un- 
Suria of the authority exercised under the laws of the United 

tes. 


This is a bill to strip the Federal Government of power and confer 
more upon the States of this Union. Now, there has been but one 
substantial reason given in all of this debate for the passage of such a 
bill, and that is, it is claimed that it will diminish the labor of the 
circuit courts of the United States. It is proposed first to amend the 
a aw in this respect: to change the jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts from $500 to $2,000. Under existing law where jurisdiction 
depends upon the amount in controversy it applies only to claims of 
the value of or of property of the value of $500. This bill proposes to 
increase that sum and make it $2,000; and it is also gravely urged 
here that that amendment of the existing law will diminish the num- 
ber of cases that will go to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
for it is claimed here that not only will this bill, if it becomes a law, 
diminish the number of cases in the circuit courts, but also in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is well known to every lawyer that the juris- 
diction of the circuit courts of the United States in all cases involving 
property in value not amounting to over $5,000 is final under the pres- 
ent law. No case under existing law where the amount of property 
involved does not exceed $5,000 can go to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on appeal from the circuit courts, unless it involves a 
constitutional question or a right under a Federal statute. Therefore 
this bill would not tend at all, not in the most remote degree, to di- 
minish the number of cases in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I say that the reason assigned, that it will diminish the labor of the 
circuit courts, therefore, is the only substantial reason given for the pas- 
sage of the bill; and yet another bill now pending in Con; that has 
already passed the Senate, and known as the bill to establish a court 
of appeals, p to remove that evil by authorizing each of the sev- 
eral circuit ju to hold a circuit court. That is to say, that three 
courts, if so many judges are present, will be held at the same time; 
and in this manner, I have no doubt, under the operation of that bill, 
if it becomes a law, as I think it ought, there would be no trouble in 
the way of the Federal courts disposing of all of the cases that come 
before them. 

It is said that it is a great hardship on the defendant to sue him in a 
Federal court and take him from his home and require him to make 
his defense possibly outside of his own county or district. It is even 
said here by gentlemen upon this floor that suits are sometimes brought 
in this manner involving only $15. Now, as all know, if the plaintiff 
recovers less than $500 in a circuit court of the United States he is com- 
pelled to pay all the costs-of the case, not only the plaintiff's but the 
costs of the defense as well. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Where does the gentleman find that provision of 
the law ‘‘in all cases?” 

Mr. BISBEE. I say inall cases of jurisdiction between citizens of dif- 
ferent States if the plaintiff recovers less than $500 (he may lay his 
claim to more than that for the purpose of getting jurisdiction), but if 
he recovers less than $500 he is compelled to pay the costs of the suit 
both of the plaintiff and the defendant. 

But there is another side to this question. This bill is in the inter- 
est of debtors. It is to enable debtors to evade as long as possible the 
payment of their obligations. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Let me ask the gentleman again if he can turn 
to the provision of the law by which he claims that costs are to be paid 
or party winning the suit in case the amount involved is less than 

500? 


Mr. BISBEE. I can not now do so. But I will say to the gentle- 
man that I have practiced in the Federal courts for nearly eighteen 
years, and I know it has been the constant .practice in the application 
of the law in the courts where I have had business to do so. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how about the hardship on the other side? Ifa 
defendant is sued now in a State court, and he is defeated in the county 
court, he can take it to the next higher court in the State, and if de- 
feated there he can take it to the supreme court of the State, or the 
court of last resort. No matter how frivolous his defense may be, on 
one pretense or another he can annoy, perplex, and vex his creditor while 
the case is going from the court of original jurisdiction to the highest 
court in the State; and that is one reason, I suppose, why they want to 
enlarge the jurisdiction of the State courts and deprive non-resident 
creditors of the right to sue unless the claim amounts to $2,000 or over. 

But again, when he has gone to the supreme court of the State the 
judgment of the lower court may be reversed on some technical ground 
or error in pleading, and he has an opportunity to go through the same 
course again. Whereas under existing law, if a non-resident brings a 
suit in a Federal court and the amount does not exceed $5,000 there is 
an end of it. That decision is final, the case is at rest, and neither 
party is subject to the expense or delay of litigating the case further. 

I believe that the great majority of litigants prefer the jurisdiction 
to remain where it is. The Federal court’s judgment is final in every 
case when the amount involved does not exceed $5,000. I repeat that 
I believe that the great majority of litigants in this country prefer that 
the law should remain as it is. 

Now, gentlemen point out individual cases of hardship. But was 
ever any law passed in the world, asa general rule, that did not operate 
injuriously in some particular case? Gentlemen prove nothing by sim- 
ply referring to individual casesin their experience or observation where 
the law has operated harshly or injuriously. Laws are made to operate 
generally for the greatest good of the greatest number; and it is im- 
possible to frame a law that will relieve from hardship in all individual 
cases. And I want to say here I am opposed to this law for a further 
reason: That this whole subject was gone over but a few years ago and 
was examined by able committees of the Senate and the House, the re- 
sult being the passage of the law of 1875. Those laws have been con- 
strued. The people and litigants know what their rights are under 
those statutes. They have become settled; and I am opposed now to 
this eternal and everlasting tinkering of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts, especially when you undertake to take away from them any 
jurisdiction they now possess. 

The next amendment proposed to existing law is to prevent jurisdic- 
tion in the Federal courts under colorable assignments of promissory 
notes and bills of exchange. Up to 1875 no assignee or indorsee of ne- 
gotiable paper could maintain a suit in the Federal court unless his in- 
dorser orassignorcould. In 1875 the law was changed and thisrestriction 
removed. The only objection to the law now is that it results in en- 
larging the jurisdiction of the Federal court. Gentlemen say that fraud- 
ulent transfers are made. That may be true in some cases. You can 
pass no law under which fraud can not be committed. But even this 
amendment, Mr. Speaker, would not remedy the supposed evil, if it is 
an evil, which I donot admit. Even if this amendment becomes a law 
all the creditor needs to do is to have his paper made payable to bearer 
or to A. B. or bearer; and then the suit is maintainable in the Federal 
court. Even under the law of 1789suit could always be brought in the 
name of any one where it was on negotiable paper made payable to 
bearer, or A. B. or bearer; and the creditor can always obtain the evi- 
dence of his claim in such formas suits him. So that amounts to noth- 


ing. 

Mr. MOULTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BISBEE. Certainly. 

Mr. MOULTON. Does the gentleman assert the proposition that 
where a note is made payable to A. B. or bearer anybody holding it 
could sue on it in his own name? 

Mr. BISBEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOULTON. That is not the common law. Whether he could 
or not depends on the laws of the different States. 

Mr. BISBEE. I say this: Where a promissory note is payable to 
John Smith or bearer, suit may be brought in the Federal court in the 
name of any person alleging he is the holder of that note. 

The third amendment proposed is to limit the right of removal to the 
defendant in a suit. We are asked to pass that provision in this bill 
for the sole reason that if a plaintiff selects a State court to try his case 
he ought to be bound by that selection. 

Now thatis more plausible and fanciful than real. I concede thatif 
the plaintiff voluntarily, uninfluenced by surrounding circumstances, 
brought a suitin the State court, there might be some reason to hold him 
there and deprive him of the right to remove it to the Federal court. 
But frequently he is compelled in the first instance to bring a suit in 
the State court or lose his rights. It may be found that in a few days 
the statute of limitations will run. He is compelled to bring his suit 
in the State court and get service on his debtor as soon as he can. He 
may not have time to apply to the Federal court. He may be one hun- 
dred or two hundred miles from the Federal court, and before he could 
teach it, sue out process, and obtain service the statute of limitations 
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would have run and he has lost his claim—I have known of such in- 
stances as that—and the plaintiff brings his suit in the State court and 
afterward removes it, if he chooses, to the Federal court. s 

Then again it may be necessary for the plaintiff or non-resident cred- 
itor in such cases as I have mentioned to sue out a writ of attachment, 
for that in his knowledge he has reason to believe before he could go to 
the circuit court and get his remedy there the defendant would have 
parted with his property and subjected him to further delay and litiga- 
tion. Isay that reason, then, is rather fanciful than real. I believe that 
this bill does provide that the plaintiff may always remove his case on 
an affidavit of local prejudice. 

The theory of this Government is, and the theory of the provision of 
the Constitution that confers jurisdiction in suits between citizens of 
different States is, that the defendant, a citizen of the State where suit 
is brought, by reason of his acquaintance in the locality where he lives, 
would have undue influence either over the court or the jury, and the 
plaintiff would not be able to obtain a fair trial, and for that reason 
this jurisdiction extends to the non-resident claimantor creditor to sue. 
It is no hardsdip upon the defendant—it is merely technical—to have 
the case removed any more than it would have been if the suit had 
been brought to the Federal court originally. Indeed, in many cases, 
the defindant is saved expense by it. If he is sued in'the State court 
he must generally be sued in the county where he resides.. It might 
not cost a dollar to get service on him, whereas if he were sued origi- 
nally in the Federal court, residing one hundred or one hundred and 
miles from it, the costs of the marshal might run up to $50 or $100, or 
even a greater sum of money. 

The next amendment pro 
risdiction in a circuit court in suits between the citizens of a State and 
the corporation of another State doing business in the former State. In 
other words, a corporation organized under the laws of South Carolina 
is doing business in the State of ia, and this bill proposes that 
neither the corporation nor the citizen of the State of Georgia can main- 
tain a suit in the Federal court of Georgi 

I think it is but reasonable to maintain the contrary theory. If the 
State of Georgia allows a corporation of South Carolina to do business 
in that State—whether it allows it or not—the citizen of Georgia ought 
t nee the right to sue that corporation wherever he can and whenever 

e pleases, 

This bill contemplates doing something thatinmy judgment we have 
not the right to do. The Constitution gives to the Federal courts juris- 
diction in cases between citizens of different States. And under exist- 
ing law, and even under this bill, you can not deprive the corporation 
of South Carolina of the right to remove the case to the Federal court, 
where it is sued in the State of Georgia by a citizen of Georgia. You 
say that the corporation shall not be sued in the first instance in the 
Federal court; you let the citizen of Georgia sue the South Carolina 
corporation in the State court. Yet under the very terms of this bill 
that corporation may remove the case to a Federal court, if I understand 
the bill correctly. . 

But I am taking up more time than I had intended. Iwanted some 
gentleman on the Judiciary Committee, which reported this bill, who 
was opposed to it to let the House understand his objections toit; but 
no member of that committee seems disposed to in opposition toit. 

One other thing is proposed by the bill: the repeal of section 640 of the 
Revised Statutes, the absolute repeal of that section. What is that 
section? It is one which gives the defendant the right to remove his 
cause from a State to a Federal court in all cases where he rests his de- 
fense upon any provision of the Constitution of the United States or of 
any treaty or law of the United States. And we are gravely asked to 
repeal that section of the Revised Statutes. 

Now, why should it be repealed? Is it to enable the defendant to 
postpone the judgment day? You sue him in the State court and he 
goes through all those courts to the highest court of the State, and then 
he ean by appeal or writ of error take his case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Under the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary 
act you can not deprive him of that right of appeal from the highest 
court of the State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Yet you now propose to ask us to repeal the law by which he can re- 
move hiscase from the State to the Federal court, where he claims a right 
under the Constitution, treaty, or laws of the United States. That will 
merely result in Postponing the litigation in the State court, continuing 
it through all the courts of the State to the highest appellate State tri- 
bunal, and then by writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There is no reason for that; you will accomplish nothing by it 
except to multiply the evils of litigation. 

There is one other thing which I notice in this bill. I will read a 
portion of section 1, commencing with line 30: 

And no civil suit shall be b t before either of said courts an 
son by any original process or proceeding in any other district than that whereof 
he is an inhabitant, or in which he shall be found at the time of serving s'.ch 
process or commencing such proceedings, except as provided. 

That is a repeal or modification of the existing law. Underthe pres- 
ent law, ina suit to enforce a lien on real estate, you may bring in a 
non-resident defendant by serving a rule of court upon him, or, if he 
can not be found, by advertising in the newspapers. That law was 
passed because it was found in actual practice tobe a necessity. It was 


is this: It is proposed to prohibit ju- | P 


deliberately considered and matured, was enacted into a law, and I 


know of no cause of complaint against it. 

It was a necessity, and is still a necessity in many cases of m 
or other lien on real estate, to enable the Federal court to bring in a 
non-resident defendant by serving the rule upon him or by advertise- 
ment in the ne ing to the law or rule of the court. 

Mr. MOULTON. That is only in the case of a process in rem. 

Mr. BISBEE. It is not strictly the case of a suit in rem; not at all. 
It is any case where service has been made upon one or more defend- 
ants, and there are other parties ininterest on whom service can not be 
made in the ordinary course of p ing. Thatwas the necessity for 
the statute providing that he might be brought into the case by adver- 
tisement. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I now call the previous question on the bill and 
amendment reported from the committee. I will state thatif the House 
shall order the previous question, I will yield the hour remaining for 
debate to any gentleman who may desire. 

Mr. BISBEE. Is itin order now to movean amendment to the bill? 

TARIFF. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iask consent at this time to report a bill from the 
Committee on Ways and Means and have it referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done if there is no objection. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

Mr. KELLEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported a 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other 
; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, with the accompa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed. . 

MEMBER. How many copies will be printed? 

Mr. KELLEY. Asmany persons will want to see the bill, I will ask 

that double the ordinary number of copies of the bill and report be 


rinted. 
, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Allow me to to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that unless some resolution or order is adopted 
providing for the equal distribution of these copies, many members of 
the House may not be well served with them, even though double or 
treble the usual number be printed. I suggest that a resolution be 
drawn up to provide for that distribution. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done pending the printing of the bill 
and report. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the adoption of a short 
resolution which I send up in obedience to the instructions of the ma- 
jority of the committee. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let the resolution be read subject 
to objection. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 
onged discussion of the tariff at the first 


The SPEAKER. _Is there objection ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, the report which accompanies this bill 
has not yet been prin and when printed will be found to be very 
brief and general in its r, not giving any information as to the 
principles of the bill or its special details. The committee have called 
upon the Treasury Department for information which it is very impor- 
tant should be had, not only by members of the committee but by mem- 
bers of the House, in the comparison of the rates imposed by this bill 
as well as those proposed by the Tariff Commission with the rates of 
the existing tariff laws. Until this information be obtained the mi- 
nority of the committee, who wish to reservethe right to present their 
views in opposition to the bill, will be unable to prepare their views in 
writing. I am therefore constrained to object to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution offered by my honorable friend the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. Objection being made, I ask that the resolution may 
be printed in the RECORD of to-morrow for the information of mem- 


The SPEAKER. It will be printed. 

Mr. TUCKER. I believe that according to the rules of the House I 
should ask on behalf of the minority of the committee leave to present 
their views in writing in opposition to the report of the committee. 
= KELLEY. The majority of the committee have no objection to 

t. 

The SPEAKER. Unless objection be made leave will be granted to 
the minority of the committee to submit their views in writing, which, 
whenever ready, will be ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire now to submit a concurrent resolution for 
the printing of 2,000 copies of the bill and report for the use of the 
Senate and 4,000 for the use of the House. 

Mr. TUCKER. My objection does not apply to that resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
ta tao Worcten lentes tone tanto cae mah tas nose oii 
ut upon fore: and for er accom 
report be printed, of which 2000 copies shall ie for the use of the poms an 
4,000 copies for the use of the House, 

Mr. MOULTON. There should be in that resolution a clause that 
the copies be equally divided among members. 

The SPEAKER. That will follow as a matter of course. 

Mr. RYAN. That is not implied. 

Mr. MOULTON. I move to amend by inserting the words ‘‘to be 
equally divided among members.” 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. When documents are ordered 
for the use of the House it is always understood that they are to be 
equally divided; there is no question about that. 

The SPEAKER. The practice has been to divide equally all matter 
ordered to be printed by the two Houses; that practice, it is to be pre- 
sumed, would be followed in this case. That, however, as the Chair is 
informed, ape only to bills printed under the rule. 

Mr. MOULTON. I withdraw my amendment, 

There being no objection, the resolution of Mr. KELLEY was con- 
sidered and adopted. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES FROM STATE COURTS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3123) to 
amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of an act to determine the jurisdiction of 
the circuit courts of the United States and to regulate the removal of 
causes from State courts, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1875. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I have called the previous question on the bill 
and amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BISBEE] that the gentleman from Texas, who controls the bill, has 
called the previous question, which will operate to prevent the gentle- 
man from Florida offering an amendment, unless the gentleman from 
Texas should give way for that purpose. The Chair desires to state to 
the gentleman from Texas that if the previous question be ordered it 
will not follow that an hour’s time for closing the debate will be al- 
lowed to the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

Mr. CULB. N. I understand that no further discussion upon 
the bill is desired, and if the previous question be ordered I shall ask 
for a vote. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The gentleman will permit me to 
say aword. I had intended to address the House upon this bill, but 
desiring to hasten the disposition of the measure I will simply ask leave 
to print. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Does the Chair hold that there 
can be no debate after the previons question isordered ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair simply indicated to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON ] thatif the previous question should be ordered 
he would not be entitled to another hour. Clause 3 of Rule XIV reg- 
ulates this matter. If this debate had run beyond to-day the gentle- 
man from Texas would have been entitled to an hour after the ordering 
of the previous question. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to occupy one or 
two minutes. Perhaps the gentleman from Texas will withhold his 
demand for the previous question to allow me that time. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, I am notin favor of the passage 
of this bill, but I do not propose to occupy time in stating the grounds 
of my opposition. It seems to me the statutes as they stand at present, 
in view of the experience we have had since the passage of the original 
judiciary act, ought to be satisfactory to the country, and I believe 
they are so in the main. There is no demand for such legislation. I 
do think, however, the amendment which has been suggested striking 
out certain words should be voted down. I believe the House will do 
that. And that is all I propose to say on the bill at the present time. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BISBEE. I move to recommit the bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 

The SPEAKER. That motion is not now in order. The question 
first recurs on the amendment of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pago 7, lines 142 and 143, strike out the following words: "Created or organ- 
ized by or under the laws of any State.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. Iam authorized by a sufficient number of the 
members of the Judiciary Committee to state to the House they would 
be willing to see that amendment rejected. 

. The amendment was rejected. 

The question recurred on the engrossment and third reading of the 

bill. 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 82, noes 28. 
So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
Tho hil palog peep iiwan accordingly read the third time. 
ue ao . I demand the previous question on the passage 
the 


The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BISBEE. I move that the bill be recommitted. 

The motion was disagreed to. 

The question recurred on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BISBEE. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Theyeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
134, nays 67, not voting 90; as follows: 


YEAS—134, 
Aiken, Humphre Rosecran: 
fede, alioa, Sone, garme W. BIRB, 
on lames ville, 
Atherton, Cu King, 4 
Atkins, $ Klotz, Shultz, 
Barbour, Davis, Lowndes H, Lacey, Simonton, 

R b ingleton, Jas. W. 
Belford, Dibrell, Le Fevre, Singleton, Otho R. 
Belmont, Dowd, Lewis, Smith, Dietrich C. 

b Dunn, Lord Sparks, 
ee urn, Ellis, planxing, Springer, 

chard, T, 
Bland Farwell, Sewell S. Matson, Taylor, B. 
Blount, ower, eClure, Thompson, P. 

8g, Ford, MeMillin, en: wW. 
n ae Binet meny G 

i m one er, 

Buchanan, Gibson, 5 Marrina, wi Si 
Buckner, Guenther, Moulton, Upson, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Gunter, Muldrow, ance 
Butterworth, Hammond, N. J. Neal, Van Horn, 
Cabe Hardenbergh, Nolan, arner, 
ge Norcross, Wi 
Cassidy, Haseltine, Oates, Wellborn, 
Chapman, ell, Page, Wheeler, 

DA Hatch, Payson, White, 

Clark, Herbert, Phelps, Whitthorne 
Clements, Hewitt, G. W. Phister, Williams, Chas, G. 
Cobb, Hill, Reagan, Willis, 
Converse, Hitt, Rice, John B, Willits, 
a Hoblitzell Rice, Theron M, Wise, Morgan R. 
v n, , Walter A. 
Cox, Samuel S. Holman, Ritchie, 
Cox, William R, House, Robinson, Jas. 8. 
NAYS—47, 
Aldrich, Fisher, Moore, Smalls, 
Barr, Godshalk, Horey Smith, A. Herr 
Bayne, Grout, O'Neill, Spaulding, 
Bisbee, Harmer, Parker, Spooner, 
Bowman, Heilman, Peelle, le, ! 
Brewer, Hepburn, Peirce, Sto 
Browne, Pound, Taylor, Jos. D. 
Burrows, Julius C. Horr, Prescott, ‘Thomas, 
Calkins, Hubbs, Ranney, Thompson, Wm. G, 
Campbell, Jacobs, Ray, Tyler, 
Carpenter, Joyce, Reed, Valentine, 
Chace, Ketcham, Rice, Wm. W. Van Aernam, 
Cullen, Lynch, Robeson, Wadsworth, 
Deering, McCook, Robinson, Geo, D. Wait, 
Dingicy. McLean, Jas. H, Russell, Walker, 
Dwight, Miles, Shallenberger, West. 
Miller, r, 
NOT VOTING—9%0. 

Beltzhoover, Ladd, Ross, 

n, om, Scales, 
Black, Geddes, Lindsey, Scranto: 
Buck p% Marti” meter 

+ + n e 
Caldwell, Hammond, John Mason, mith., 5. Hyatt 
Candler, Harris, Benj. W. McCoid, Speer, 

Cannon, Harris, Henry S. McKenzie, Strait’ 
Carlisle, Hazelton, McKinley, Talbott, 
Caswell, Henderson, McLane, Robt. M. Townsend, Amos 
Colerick, Herndon, Morse, Turner, Oscar 
Cornell, Hewitt, Abram 8, Mosgrove, Urner, 
Cra’ Hooker, M Van Voorhis, 
Crowley, Houk, Mutchler Ward. 
Da Hubbell, Pacheco, Washburn, 
Davis, George R. Hutchins, Paul Watson, 
De Motte, adwin, Pettibone, Williams, Thomas 
Deuster, Jones, Phineas Randall, Wilson, 
Dezendorf, Jorgensen, Reese, Wise, Geo D. 
Dugro, Kasson, Richardson, D. P. W: Benjamin 
Dunnell, Kelley, Richardson, J.S. Young. 
Ermentrout, Kenna, Robertson. 
Farwell, Chas. B. Knott, Robinson, Wm. E. 

So the bill was passed. 


The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 
Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. DUNNELL with Mr. Harris of New Jersey. 

Mr, URNER with Mr. MCLANE of Maryland. 

Mr. MASoN with Mr. KENNA. 

Mr. DARRALL with Mr. TALBOTT. 

Mr. Houx with Mr. Ross. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York, with Mr. HUTCHINS. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
Mr. STRAIT with Mr. ROBINSON of New York. 

Mr. ALDRICH with Mr. SCALES. 

Mr. FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr. SHACKELFORD, 

Mr. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. Duero. 

Mr. MARTIN with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Youne with Mr. RANDALL, 
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Mr. DezENDORF with Mr. GARRISON. 

Mr. HAZELTON with Mr. KNOTT. 

Mr. JADWIN with Mr. Wise of Virginia. 

Mr. Buck with Mr. ERMENTROUT. 

Mr. HENDERSON with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. RICHARDSON of South Carolina. 

Mr. SKINNER with Mr. LATHAM. 

Mr. Dayis, of Illinois, with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. WASHBURN with Mr. ROBERTSON. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. DEUSTER. 

Mr. CANNON with Mr. HARRIS of Massachusetts. 

Mr. COOK. My colleague, Mr. REESE, is detained at his room by 
indisposition. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CULBERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent to offer certain remarks 
with reference to the bill which has just been passed. 

There was no objection. [See Appendix. ] 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROBESON, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported abill 
(H. R. 7314) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; which was read a 

` first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. McMILLIN. All points of order are reserved upon that bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to give notice that, nothing of greater im- 
portance intervening, I shall move to take up that bill for consideration 
on Thursday morning. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. RYAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appropriations 
to report back the following papers and ask that they be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The SPEAKER. This being a petition, will be referred through the 
box. 

COMPETITIVE DRILL, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

Mr. HOUSE. I ask unanimous consent to put the following joint 
resolution upon its passage. I think there will be no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 320) autho! 
directors of the competitive drill at Ni 
Be it resolved &c., That the of War 

loan to the directors of Nashville competitive consisting o! 

ner (president), W. M. Duncan, G. M. oes, H. B. Buckner, J. W. Childress, and 

James M. Martin, one hundred tents, to be used for encampment purposes dur- 

ing the month of May, 1883: Provided, That security satisfactory to the Se 

of War shall be given that said tents shall be returned in good condition immedi- 

ately after their use as aforesaid, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was read a first and second time, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOUSE moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the following title; 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1340) for the relief of the heirs at law of William R. Down- 
ing, deceased. ; 

- ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PAGE. For what purpose? 

Mr. BOWMAN. For the consideration of the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. RYAN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The Clerk will report the first bill 
on the Calendar. 

CLAIM OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The first business on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union was the bill (H. R. 686) to reimburse the State 
of Massachusetts for certain expenditures for coast defense. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That there shall be allowed and 
chusetts, out of any moneys in the Treasury not oi 


of War to loan to the 
ville, Ten 


to the State of Massa- 
erwise appropriated, the 


sum of $230,100.06, being the sum of money expended by said State for coast de- 

nse, was found to be justly due and o to said State by the commis- 
sioners appointed in that by resolution of Congress approved July 26, 
at", Poe reported by said commissioners to Congress as being justly due to 
sa 4 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Let the report be read. 
The report is as follows: 
The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 686) to reimburse 


the State of usetts for certain expenditures for coast d „ have con- 
sidered the same and make the following report: 
This is a claim by the State of Massachusetts to be repaid certain moneys ex- 


pended by it, at the request and under the direction of the General Govern- 

ment, for coast defenses during the late war, and under at least an implied 
ent, which was express, so far as it could be made such by the then offi- 

cers of the Government, t all such moneys should be repaid to the State. 

‘The facts in this case areas follows: 

During the late war it was the desire and persistent p of those who 
were then opposed to the Federal Government to involve it in controversies 
with foreign Powers and to induce armed foreign intervention in our affairs. 

This was, during the first years of the war, not only possible, but probable. 
It was, therefore, regarded by the General Government as of great importance 
that the coast defenses should be strengthened and the seaboard be protected 
as efficiently as possible against attack by foreign cruisers, and that we should 
put ourselves in a tion of complete defense against a possible foreign foe. 

It was the sole duty and province of the Federal Government to provide for 
this defense by building and strengthening fortifications and providing them 
with the requisite armament, and under ordi circumstances it would have 
Greg oe f done this work. At that time, however, every nerve and sinew was 

y and entirely engaged in meeting a present enemy, and in araning, equip: 
ping, and supplying an immense army and navy for Almondi use, and = 
gress had at the time of the writing of the following letter adjourned without 
providing as amply as could be wished for coast defenses, and perhaps without 
then appreciating the immediate necessity therefor. 

Under the circumstances President Lincoln directed Mr. Secretary Seward to 
send to Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, October 14, 1861. 

Sir: The present insurrection had not even revealed itself in arms when dis- 
loyal citizens hastened to foreign countries to invoke their intervention for the 
overthrow of the Government and the destruction of the Federal Union. These 
agents are known to have made their iy Soon to some of the more important 
states without success. It is not likely, however, that they will remain content 
with soph TAU arenero cok pease nr they sa ireira os 
oring to accomp; eir o; urpose by degrees and indirection. Taking 
advantage of the embarrassment a agriculture, manufacture, and commerce in 
foreign countries resulting from the insurrection they have inaugurated at home, 

seek to involve our common country in controversies with states with 
which every public interest and every interest of mankind require that it shall 
remain in relations of peace, amity, and friendship. 

Iam able to state for your satisfaction that the prospect of any such disturb- 
ance is now less serious than it has been at any previous period during the course 
of the insurrection. It is, neverthel necessary now, as it has hitherto been, 
to take every precaution that is possible to avert the evils of foreign war, to be 
superinduced upon those of civil commotion which we are endeavoring to cure. 
One of the most obvious of such precautions is that our ports and harbors on the 
seas and lakes should bein a condition of complete defense; for any nation may 
be said to voluntarily incur danger in tem uous seasons when it fails to show 
that it has sheltered itself on every side from which the storm might possibly 
come. 


of our sea and lake coasts. previous wars | States have applied them- 
selves, by independent and separate activity, to support and aid the Federal 
Government in its arduous responsibilities. The sam ition has been 


tinuance of the same disposition on the part of the 
rected me to invite your consideration to the subject of the importance of perfecting the 
defenses of the State over which you subject to the 
consideration of the Legislature 


the State i k a tah ar ee Th ee ditu ght 
require only a use means, res Ou 
to be made the subject of conference with the Federal pope elap ery ATE 


Congre: what the State do, and would provide for 
its reimbursement. Should these si be accepted, the President will direct 
ace agents of the Federal Government to confer with you, and to superin- 
tend, direct, and conduct the prosecution of the system of defense of your State. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servan: 
LIAM H. SEWARD. 


His Excellency Jons A. ANDREW, . 
Governor of the State of Mi 


It will be seen by the italicized parts of this letter that the Federal Govern- 

ment made as express a contract as it could then by its officers make to topey 

State any moneys which it should advance for the specified porposes 
especially declaring that * 


$1,000, 

in “agian of these acts the governor and other officers of the State thor- 
oug! 2 Ayane the proper method of advantageously 
with the President, Secretaries of War and Navy, and the heads of the various 
bureaus connected with this subject, and the agents of the State acted through- 
out in the expenditure of the money in conjunction with the executive authori- 
ties and the military and naval officers of the United States. 

The expenditure of the State was largely for strengthening seacoast fortifica- 
tions and for ordnance for their armament, and is specifically stated in the re- 
port of the commission, as hereinafter referred to, and the net expenditure 
amounted to the sum of $230,100.06, which sum was then equitably and justly 
due from the Federal Government to the State. . 

As to the legislative history of this claim, it has never reached final action in 
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Con, sich never received adverse action either of committee or either 
branch o: ngress. 

In the a Congress the Legislature of the State memorialized Con- 
gress (Senate Miscellaneous Document 104, 1866) for the payment of this claim, 
and the Senate Committee on Military Affairs and Militis (Congressional Globe, 
3071) reported in favor of the claim, and after giving a full ry of it, said : 

“ All the expenditures as set forth in the memorial were made in the interest, 
on behalf of, and to the advan of the whole nation. They were available 
during the war, are now, and will be hereafter, and they were properly and hon- 
orably made and should be promptly reimbursed.” 

Subsequently, under a joint resolution of the Thirty-ninth Togra roved 
July 26, 1866, the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appointed Isaac A. Verplanck and Daniel L, Collier commissioners to “examine 
into the claim and audit the accounts of the State of Massachusetts for moneys 
expended for coast defense during the war, and shall make a full and complete 
map thereon to Congressat its next session.” (Congressional Globe, July 24, 

page 4093, 


The porn M examined the subject fully, both sides being represented 
reached a unanimous conclusion and 
made a full and ae report thereon to the sekey Congress (December 16, 


Expenditures were made by the State amounting to s....ssesssessn.ssse: s... $414, 140 28 
After a thorough examination of each class and of expenditure 

the oners deducted unexpended balances, arsenal site, 

guns and war material sold, AMOUNTING to ......esssessersessesssssessensesessee 184, 040 22 


Leaving as the balance of the Claim .......000ccsssrssseessersssseseserrerrecereee 230, 100 06 


It thus becomes an adjudicated claim, settled after due trial and hearing by a 
tribunal duly constituted and empowered by act of Congress; and it would seem 
that it only remains for Congress to appropriasie the money necessary to carry 
out the ju ent of its own court or tribunal. 

The House Committee on Claims of the Forty-first Con: (H. R. 103) re- 
ported a resolution in favor of the claim in accordance with the report of the 
commission, and said, as to these expenditures, that “they were carefully and 
aoan made, in conformity to the advice of the Executive of the United 

tates, to prevent foreign invasion and with the expectation on the part of the 
State authority and the officers of the General Government that they would be 


repaid by Congress.” 

The committee are satisfied (1) that these nditures were made at the re- 
quest and under the direction of the Federal Government; (2) that they were 
reasonable and such as were necessary in the judgment of all the national and 
State officials cognizant of the matter; (8) that it was the ent or under- 
standing between the national and State governments that all such expenditures 
should be repaid to the latter; 7. that the amount found due by the commission 
3s be px fon properly due, and (5) the claim is now in the nature of an adjudi- 
cated c established by a duly constituted tribunal. 

The committee therefore recommend the payment of this claim to the State of 
Massachusetts, and for that purpose report theaccompanying bill with the 
recommendation that the same do pass, : 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it is only necessary for me 
to state in reference to this bill that it is to provide for the appropria- 
tion of a sum of money ascertained to be due the State of Massachu- 
setts by a judgment of a tribunal established by Congress to audit and 
decide upon this claim. It is the unanimous report of the Committee 
on Claims that is now presented, and the decision of the court which 
made the adjudication of this case was also unanimously rendered. 

This bill is simply for the purpose of making theappropriation under 
that adjudication precisely as we would make an appropriation for the 
payment of a judgment of the Court of Claims, and therefore, unless 
objection is made or questions are asked which will require a fuller ex- 
planation, I shall propose in a very few moments to give only the brief- 
est abstract of the case. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a question with his permission, whether or not this has 
been ever adversely reported to Congress? 

Mr. BOWMAN. It has not been adversely reported on, and this is 
the third Congress in which the report has been in substance favorable. 
It passed the Senate through one stage at the first Co to which 
it was presented, and then, from abundant caution, the Senate in sub- 
stance said, ‘‘ Although we think this is a true and correct bill, let us 
nevertheless, from abundant caution, send it to a court of commission- 
ers to be appointed under an act of Congress by the President.’’ 

That court was accordingly appointed. Eminent counsel appeared 
on both sides, the United States being represented by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and a full hearing was had. The court reported that this sum, 
as specified in the bill, was due; that report was sent to Congress, and 
the United States, by the Attorney-General and by its authorities, has 
always admitted that that sum was due, as established by the court in 

Toor trial. 


that 

Perhaps I need only say this in further explanation, that during the 
war, when there were threats of an intervention by England, President 
Lincoln and Secretary Seward wrote to the State of Massachusetts that 
Congress had adjourned, that no money could be obtained, that there 
was danger of foreign intervention, and our seacoast was unprotected, 
and said tothe State, ‘‘Ifyou will raise money, and, under the instruc- 
tions of the Government officers and of the War Department, and un- 
der their serene mare some necessary repairs of the coast for- 
tifications, we have no doubt thatthe Government will repay you.” Here 
is the exact of the official letter written by Secretary Sew- 
ard under the instructions of the President: 


Such proceedings by the State would require only a temporary use of its 
means, 
This is the language. 


There is every reason to believe that Congress would sanction what the State 
should do, and would provide for its reimbursement, 


Massachusetts aj ted the money and the officers of the War 
Department took of the work, and the work was done under the 
oversight of officers of the United States and of the War Department, 
using Massachusetts money for that purpose. 

The court or board of commissioners then went through the whole 
case, examined all the vouchers and said that this amount of money 
was due to the State of Massachusetts. And the State here only asks 
for the payment of the principal amount of the sum which it expended 
in 1862, $230,000, and does not ask for one single cent of interest dur- 
ing those twenty years. The bill appropriates merely money enough 
to pay the principal sum and throws off all interest and all pay and 
other expenditures for services by officers of the State. 

Mr. BRAGG. Do naye prorideg for this House certainrules. Those 
rules provide for the ification of business to be referred to the ap- 
poprat committees for the consideration of each class of business. 

We are bound to presume the Speaker of the House in appointing mem- 
bers to fill positions on these committees makes the appointments with 
a view to the fitness and capacity of the persons appointed for the 
business peculiarly designated and given in charge to the proper com- 
mittee. 

Now, I regret to say there has been from time to time an opportunity 
given, by mere oversight, to steal away bills from the committee that 
ought to have them under consideration and to carry them to other 
committees which, under the rules, have no right to consider them. I 
do not say here it is because a man can be found on a particular com- 
mittee that will favor a bill that does not properly go to that commit- 
tee. But it frequently occurs that gentlemen having a pet measure in . 
charge and being upon a committee take it upon themselves to consider 
that bill instead of sending it to the committee where, under the rules 
of the House, it ought to go. ` 

This claim is a claim of the State of Massachusetts for money ex- 
pended by her during the war for fortifications and the strengthening 
of defenses against the enemy. Is not that a claim arising out of the 
war? It seems to me most certainly itis. The rules provide: 

Claims arising from any war in which the United States has been engaged— 

Shall go— 
to the Committee on War Claims, 


If Massachusetts gets frightened at the complexion of the Committee 
on War Claims, has this for the time being ceased to be a war claim? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. BRAGG. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It may perhaps relieve him a 
little from his difficulty for me to suggest that when a claim has been 
audited and passed upon by commissioners appointed by Congress and 
they have found a certain amount to be due, it then ceases to be what 
is technically a war claim and becomes a claim against the Government. 

Mr. BRAGG. I will answer the gentleman by saying that this 
identical bill was, in the Forty-sixth Congress, presented by the same 
member of Congress who presents this bill; and notwithstanding the 
claim that this had been audited, he respected the rules of this House 
and had the bill referred to the Committee on War Claims. If he has 
received any new light since then that light ought to be made to shine. 

This is a claimarising outof thewar. There isno adjudication which 
is in the nature of a final settlement of this claim by any commission or 
by any person or body. It is a war claim unadjusted. If it were an 
adjudicated claim it would go tothe Appropriations Committee for money 
to payit. It is not an adjudicated claim; and that is but a thin, gauzy 
covering put over the war claim of the patriotic State of Massachusetts. 
They sent it to Congress away back. How longago? Was it 1863? 

A MEMBER. ce ona hundred and sixty-six. 

Mr. BRAGG. ey have had this claim pending before Congress ever 
since then. They have during that time had a majority agreeing with 
the opposite side of the House—for a considerable portion of that time 
in excess of two-thirds—and yet when the claim was fresh and before it 
had ripened by age and become richer and sweeter and better a Repub- 
lican two-thirds would not pass this claim for the benefit of patriotic 
Massachusetts. Why? Because, although it is said that this: money 
was expended under the direction of somebody or upon the advice of 
somebody, a critical analysis of the papers and of the motives which led 
to the expenditure of this money will prove it to have been an expendi- 
ture of money made upon their own motion to protect their own par- 
ticular local interest. And if thisclaim be adjusted and allowed what 
shall be said to New York and to all others of the States upon the sea- 
coast that took measures to protect themselves against any dangers that 
might arise growing out of the war; yes, and upon the western lakes 
also? All these States did this thing; they did it of their own voli- 
tion—— 

Mr. MORSE. Not so in this case. 

Mr. BRAGG. And for their own protection; and the State of Mas- 
sachusetts had no authority anywhere to expend this money. If they 
had, a Republican President and Republican Cabinet and a two-thirds 
Republican majority in both branches of Congress would have adjudi- 
cated and paid it at once. It was money laid out without any author- 


ity and without any direction save that direction that the fear of injury 
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to their own interests gave to those people that expended the money in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. CANDLER. Was it not done in pursuance of authority from 
Secretary Seward? 

Mr. BRAGG. Secretary Seward had no more authority to direct the 
State of Massachusetts to expend the money than I had. 

Mr. MORSE. But did he not give that direction? 

Mr. BRAGG. Icarenotifhedid. Suppose you had written a letter 
to the governor of the State of Wisconsin, asking him to expend money 
for such a purpose, would that have brought any obligation on Congress 
to pay it? We all know how these payments are made, and how the 
money is appropriated to pay them. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. BRAGG. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Do you or do you not consider this a fair claim? 


Mr. BRAGG. I consider it an unfair case. 
Mr. MORSE. How unfair? 
Mr. BRAGG. I consider it an imposition upon this Congress for the 


patriotic State of Massachusetts to come here and ask us to reimburse 
her for the money whichshe in her own local defense. If the 
people of Massachusetts got so badly frightened at that time that they 
thought the rebels were going to enter their harbors to invade that State 
and sweep over it, and expended this money in order to defend them- 
selves againstsuch invasion, then allright. ButIdonotthink they have 
one color or shadow of right to come here to Congress and ask us to re- 
imburse them for money so expended. 

But to return. I said that it was a war claim. It has so been con- 
sidered; it has so been in the handsof the War Claims Committee until 
this Congress, when it found its way to the Committee on Claims, of 
which the gentleman whointroduced this bill happens to be a member. 

Now, in reference to this bill, and in order that it may go to the com- 
mittee designated by the rules of the House for the examination of this 
kind of claims, I move that the committee now rise and rt this bill 
to the House with the recommendation that it be commi to the Com- 
mittee on Claims for consideration, where it properly belongs. 

Mr. RANNEY. Itis rather late to raise that question. 

Mr. BRAGG. It can be raised at any time; the only thing is have 
we the votes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That the members of the Committee of the Whole 
may see the points really involved in this claim, I wish simply to call 
attention to one or two facts. The amount I believe recommended by 
this auditing committee to be paid is some $230,000. 

Stress is laid upon the letter of the then Secretary of State of the 
United States, which was dated October 14, 1861. I must admit that 
if the expenditure of this money, considering the condition of affairs at 
that time, the absence of Congress—for Congress had adjourned the pre- 
ceding August—if the expenditure of this money had been made by 
Massachusetts on her coast defenses between that time and the time of 
the next meeting of Congress, then it would seem that this claim would 
press itself upon us with great force as one entitled to very fair consid- 
eration, and as perhaps a fairly equitable claim upon the Government, 
resting upon the same basis as other transactions in our history, where 
the authority on the part of the public officer to justify the expendi- 
ture did not exist, but where from the nature of the transaction an 
equitable claim was based upon the unauthorized act of a Federal officer. 
Or if this money had been expended before Congress had been enabled 
to act upon the matter, subsequent to its meeting in December, 1861, 
or if it had been expended even during the session of that Congress, 
then I would be inclined to hold that the claim would have some equity 
in it. 

All men now know to what extent Congress at that time was pressed 
by very important public business during a very large portion of the 
session commencing in December, 1861. And I am rather inclined to 
believe that if this money had been expended by the State of Massa- 
chusetts even before the adjournment of that session of Congress, and 
before any opportunity had occurred on the part of Massachusetts to pre- 
sent the subject to the consideration of Congress and receive its direc- 
tion, then perhaps a claim with strong equity would rest against the 
Government based upon the letter of the of State. 

But let me call the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BowMAN] to one fact. While I have not before me the memorial 
of the State of Massachusetts sent to Congress, I think, in 1865 or 1866, 
and therefore can not with positive certainty as to the dates— 
while I have not been able in the. short time allowed me to lay my 
hands upon that memorial, yet my recollection is that officers of the 
State of Massachusetts came to this Capitol during the early part of the 
session of Congress beginning in December, 1861, not only to confer with 
members of Congress, but also with the of War, and perhaps 
other officers of the Government, touching the defense of that border. 

No arrangement was then and the of War pro’ 
as will be shown by that memorial, I think, against the State of Mas- 
sachusetts going into the open market for the purchase of arms, inas- 
much as it tended to embarrass the Federal Government in the pur- 
chase of arms to meet the contingency which was then existing. 

I think it further appears that none of this money was expended by 
the State of Massachusetts not only until long after the adjournment 
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of Congress, which met in December, 1861, but until the year 1863. 
And the first effective legislation which occurred in the State of Massa- 
chusetts under which this money was expended occurred after 1 if 
my memory is correct. Yet this letter of the Secretary of State, to which 
reference has been made, bears date October 14, 1861. 

Now, certainly Massachusetts can not say that she acted upon the au- 
thority of that letter, in the absence of Congress, when the money was 
not expended by her until after Congress had been in session for over 
six months and had then adjourned and another session of Congress had 


I do not put the case as strongly even as does the report of the com- 
mittee auditing this claim. Let me read a few passages from it. It 
will be found in volume 1, Miscellaneous Documents for the year 1867. 
On the matter of dates it will be found by reference to that document 
that there isan item under the head of Schedule A amounting to 
$354,346.11. 

The item in schedule A for gu 
the United States Naval Ordnance 
ground: 

The proof shows that the State of Massachusetts, in the month of August, 1863, 
purchased at Philadelphia of the United States Naval Ordnance Bureau 6 guns. 

Then it goes on recapitulating the other articles, amounting to a given 
sum. It was in the month of August, 1 that these purchases were 
made, nearly two years after the letter of the Secretary of State on 
which, as stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, this claim is 
predicated. 

It is further stated that so much of the claim as refers to expenditures 
by the town of Gloucester was for labor performed in the months of 
July, August, September, October, and November, 1863. 

Again, a portion of these expenditures were as late as the year 1864, 
as shown by this report. In the first place I make the point that this 
claim does not rest upon the letter of the Secretary of State to which 
reference has been made. 

Mr. MORSE. Simply because the money was not expended at that 
time? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It does not rest upon it, because the claim must 
rest entirely upon the ground that in the absence of Congress, in the 
emergency of the hour, the State of Massachusetts, upon the assurance 
of the Secretary of State that the Federal Government would refund 
the money expended, incurred this indebtedness; while in fact, if these 
statements are correct, if I have not misread them in the haste of dis- 
cussion, the State did not commence operations until the year 1863. 

Mr. RANNEY. She began before that time. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Let us see the legislation on that point. What 
was the very first step in the legislation on the part of Massachusetts ? 
I have here the memorial to which I have referred, the memorial of the 
State of Massachusetts for the reimbursement of this money. The 
dates as presented here are more favorable to Massachusetts than my 
previous statement would show, and I am very glad to be corrected. I 
read from this memorial: 


Massachusetts could not and did not hesitate an instant in patriotically an- 
swering such a request as this. 


Referring to the letter of the Secretary of State— 

Governor Andrew promptly presented this communication to the Legislature 
in his annual address of January, 1862. 

Mr. RANNEY. As soon as they met. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But Con; met in December, 1861. 

Mr. RANNEY. But the islature did not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Congress met in December, 1861. 


projectiles, and powder bought of 
ureau is claimed on the following 


It was for Con- 
grees, not the Secretary of State, to provide for the national defense. 
mld Massachusetts rest upon a letter of the Secretary of State touch- 
ing a matter of public expenditure when Congress was in session? 
The Legislature passed a resolve, approved February 14, 1862, authorizing the 
vernor to contract for the manufacture of suitable ordnance, and appropriat- 
half a million dollars for that purpose. 

I now come to the part of these stores that was bought in England. 
Further on in this report it is stated that ‘‘early in the year 1864 the 
American minister in London, Hon. Charles Francis Adams, introduced 
to Colonel Ritchie,” then the agent of Massachusetts, Mr. Russell, and 
others with a view to the purchase of arms there: This was in 1864. 
A part of this bill has reference to the purchase of arms abroad. Quite 
an important item was as late as 1864. This same report shows—I 
speak of this confidently—that long before any of these moneys had 
been expended, but after the writing of this letter of the Secretary of 
State, the officers of the State of Massachusetts, including, I think, the 
governor, were right here in this capital trying to make some arrange- 
ment with the officers of the Department of War with a view especially 
to the question of their defense; and inasmuch as it embarrassed the 
Federal Government to have a State acting on its own responsibility 
no arrangement was made. 

Having said this much upon the first point, I wish to call attention 
to another fact. 

Mr. RANNEY. The gentleman has not stated how soon after the 
resolution making the appropriation the work was begun. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I go further in my references to this report. Iam 
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very sorry that the absence of this document has prevented me from 
being fully informed heretofore. 

Governor Andrew again, in his annual address of 1863, elaborately presented 
this subject to the Legislature; and the Legislature promptly appropriated one 
million of dollars for the general purposes of coast defense. Phis act was ap- 
pora March 30,1863. The governoratoncesent his military secretary, Colonel 

wne, to Washington— 
I am glad to have fallen upon this passage, because it corrects a mis- 
statement I have made— 
furnished with a letter of introduction to the President, inclosing a copy of the 
act of March 30, 1863— 
The act under which these expenditures were made, if Iam correct— 


and expressing a desire “that the expenditure of the money thus appropriated 
may be made with the co-operation of the Federal Government, and in the fur- 
therance of its matured plans for coast defense, and asking the President to sug- 


gest a plan; also directing Colonel Browne to see the Secretary of War and ob- 
tain his opinion.” 


This is the passage to which I referred, supposing that the Governor 
of Massachusetts was embraced in the statement— 

In this letter he directs that the subject of fabrication of heavy ordnance be 
especially considered, in view of the present lack of it and the prospect of its sup- 
ay ee our harbors under the Government contracts. 

lonel Browne fully complied with his orders and thoroughly discussed the 
expending these funds with the President, 


roper method of advantageous! 
the heads of various bureaus conn 


‘taries of War and Navy, an 
this subject. 

His report shows the various opinions received. These opinions, when com- 
bined and compared, reduced themselves to three objects as desirable for the ap- 
propriation of the funds, first, the construction of a floating steam ram; second, 
the maturing of plans for harbor obstruction; third, the procuring of approved 
heavy ordnance for our harbors, from whatever source obtainable. 

As to the first object, the officers of the Navy Department expressed an earnest 
hope that the State would not enter into pom povio with the General Govern- 
ment by undertaking the construction of such a vessel, 

There was no conflict of opinion as to the second object. 

As to the third object, it was clear that it was not only of paramount impor- 
tance, butan essential part of both the others. But how this third object should 
be effected was not so clear. The Ordnance Bureau at Washington exp: 
its readiness and desire to absorbthe whole productof all the founderies in the 
country capable of casting heavy guns, and declared that any effort of the State 
to procure guns from these founderies could only increase the cost, by competi- 
tion, without adding to the number produced. 


Mark you, it is in 1864 this agent comes to Washington city. In this 
emergency, instead of buying arms in the open market of the United 
States in competition with the War Department here, or manufactur- 
ing them in competition with the War Department, or constructing a 
floating vessel in competition with the War Department, Massachusetts 
sends off to Europe to make the purchase. In 1864 and after that time, 
may be in that year, the larger portion of this expenditure occurred. 
Yet my friend from Massachusetts is predicating this claim against the 
Federal Government on the letter of the Secretary of State written Octo- 
ber 14, 1861. 

Mr. Chairman, one word further. That isa very valuable document 
for it is a fair statement of the whole transaction and shows, whatever 
Massachusetts did, she did not rely, or have occasion to rely, on the 
letter of the Secretary of State, because after that, and before any of this 
money had been expended, Congress had met and sat and deliberated 
and made provision for the national defense and adjourned. And before 
any expenditure had occurred it had again adjourned. 

And as to the expenditure of Massachusetts, two Departments of the 
Government, the Navy and the War Department, objected to her in- 
dependent action as it embarrassed the movements of the Government 
for the common defense. 

How did Massachusetts treat this matter herself? 

In December, 1866, the State of Massachusetts received an offer from the Gov- 
ernment of Chili for a portion of the guns and material purchased in pene 
aforesaid by Massachusetts for coast defense. The offer was for certain Low- 
moor and Blakely guns and material, particularly described in the co: md- 
énce and documents herewith submitted, and the State accepted said offer and 
received for said guns and material the sum of $165,876.58. This sum was the 
full value of the property sold. 

Now my second point, Mr. Chairman, is this: Not only in reference 
to this item of $165,876.58, but in reference to the whole of this prop- 
erty, as I think is shown by this report, Massachusetts treated this 
transaction as one of her own. Not as the agent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not as a State acting on the suggestion of the Secretary of 
State, but as a transaction of her own, and she entered upon it to the 
embarrassment of the Federal authorities. And she treated the mu- 
nitions of war she had gathered together as her own property, selling 
$165,876.58 of them to the Government of Chili. 

And yet this same State is here insisting thatall through this trans- 
action she was simply acting as the instrument by which the Federal 
Government was making preparation for the defense of that coast, while 
at the same time, as shown by the record, the Federal Government was 
there on the coast of Massachusetts, as everywhere else within her 
power, providing for the common defense. 

Now, sir, when a State of the Union sets upa claim against the Fed- 
eral Government it is entitled to consideration, but I trust 


this case will be decided on its actual merits, that it will not be assumed 
this expenditure was necessarily or properly made under the letter of 
the Secretary of State, or that it was in co-operation with the Federal 
Government, or by authority of the Federal Government, or upon the 


inducement of Congress in any shape or form, or by any legislation, but 
was absolutely an ind dent act on the partof Massachusetts. And 
the property resulting from the expenditure has always been treated as 
her own property, and to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars has been disposed of without consultation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Under these circumstances I would desire this subject should 
be more carefully considered than it has been by the Committee on 
Claims, for the important facts developed in these two papers I have 
called to the attention of the committee are not developed by the report 
of the committee. I think the Committee on War Claims was the one 
which ought to have considered this matter. One word further and I 
am done. Co; in 1867 appointed a commission to inquire into this 
claim, an auditing committee, and they have reported the amount ex- 
pended by the State, the amount of property sold by the State, and 
theamount of credit which should be applied to thesum expended, show- 
ing a balance of $230,000. This auditing committee do not even favor 
Congress with a minute history of the transaction. Itis simply anaud- 
iting committee, to the extent of showing the amount expended, the 
amount of property sold, the amount of credit to be applied to the ex- 
penditure, and the balance, that and nothing more. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
say a few words on this subject. It has been impossible to hear what 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has said in consequence of 
some little confusion in the l. But I understood the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] to take the ground because this bill had 
not been referred to the Committee on War Claims instead of to the 
Committee on Claims that would be a reason for some adverse action 
onit. Of course that will not bearconsideration for a moment, because 
if the claim is a just and proper one, it is now reported on, is before the 
House for consideration, and the whole matter lies in such a position 
thateach member will determine it for himself and will not ask to have 
another committee pass upon it. 

Nor is it an objection, as I understand it, that this claim has not yet 
been paid, because it goes without saying, and it is the experience of 
everybody in this Fouse, that there are a great many real and honest 
claims against the United States which have not been paid, although 
presented many years ago, and which should have been paid long since. 
Nor is it any defense against the claim here presented for a gentleman 
to rise and say thatit isan old claim; because we know claims are made 
old in many cases by reason of vexatious delays in the settlement of 
them by the Government, and by our failure to take them up and pass 
upon them one way or the other, as well as the difficulty of getting 
action upon them by both Houses of Congress during any one session. 

The matter of this claim of the State of Massachusetts has been before 
Congress constantly ever since the expenditures were made; and in 
order to have it properly investigated the two Houses of Congress sent 
the whole question to two commissioners to take the subject into con- 
sideration and pass upon it. They were to hear the testimony on both 
sides; gentlemen were chosen to represent the State of Massachusetts 
and also the United States in that hearing, and the commission, after a 
thorough examination of all the testimony in the case, reported in favor 
of the allowance of this amount of $230,000 as specified by this bill. 
That was in 1866; and, as has been said by my colleague, at no time 
since that adjudication by this commission has any committee of Con- 
gress made an adverse report upon the claim. Every time that it has 
received consideration it has been reported upon favorably. It has 

first one branch of Congress and then the other, but like a great 
many other claims it has never succeeded in passing the two Houses in 
any one Congress. 

Now, it is a fact and I assume it to be, on the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] that it was before the War Claims 
Committee of the last Congress, and I believe he was a member of that 
committee. Ido not know but that he was the chairman of the commit- 
tee. But he did notreportagainstit. He had it under his charge, and 
my friend with all of his industry and honesty in the consideration of 
such matters could not and did not report against the claim. It comes 
here now on a unanimous report from the Committee on Claims of this 
House. That brings me therefore to the consideration of the objections 
offered by my friend from Indiana [Mr. Hotman]. Let us look at 
them. 

He says, and I agree with him, because the whole House will go 
there, that if Massachusetts expended the money in consequence of 
the letter of the Secretary of State dated October 24, 1861, then she 
ought to be reimbursed, although there may not be what might be 
called technically a contract between the Government of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; because, as he very 
well says, in the alarmed and disturbed condition of the country it was 
necessary for the salvation of the Union that every State should do all 
that it could do for the protection and defense of the country and the 
existence of the Government; and that the United States Government 
should stand ready to reimburse every State government that assisted 
and put forth its means or power at that perilous time. 

Now, I state what everybody knows, that in 1861 the credit of Massa- 
chusetts, as well as that of some other States, was better everywhere 
than the credit of the Union. She could buy supplies because the 
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country and the world knew that that State would pay, no matter what 
became of the Government of the United States. 

It was in that condition of affairs, and it was one that Mr. Seward, 
as Secretary of State, fully appreciated, that he, under instruction of Mr. 
Lincoln, the then President, conferred with the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts and also the State of New York. It was not alone the State 
of Massachusetts that correspondence was had with, but the Govern- 
ment applied as well to the great State of New York, and the same order 
was sent to that State that was sent to Massachusetts. In New York, 
however, but $5,000 was spent. That was the only sum expended, al- 
though the State Legislature of New York appropriated a larger amount. 
Still, the governor did not expend a larger amount, as he says in his 
letter, than $5,000. 

Massachusetts went on under the request of the letter of Secretary 
Seward, the language of which has been quoted and read at length to 
the committee, and spent the sum of money covered by this bill. Now 
my friend from Indiana says it was not spent in consequence of that 
letter. I do not know why he makes that statement. That was writ- 
ten in October, 1861. The Legislature met on the first Wednesday of. 
January, 1862, and the governor then called the matter to the imme- 
diate attention of the ne perri in his annual message on the assem- 
bling ofthat body. The Legislature immediately, and for that p 
made an appropriation at its first assembling after the receipt of the 
letter. It was made in response to that letter. This was made, as I 
have said, immediately following the assembling of the Legislature in 
the next January after the letter was received. ‘There was an appropri- 
ation at that time by the Legislature in response to that call, and to meet 
that emergency, of half a million dollars. 

Now, does any one believe that Governor John A. Andrew, of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose name is familiar in our country’s history, and who 
was one of the war governors in that critical struggle with rebellion— 
does any one believe that Governor Andrew slept from October to Jan- 
uary on this application? He was alive to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, and he put himself upon that inquiry so that when the Legislature 
organized in January he was ready to conclude the contracts and put 
forward the work of preparing the defenses as rapidly as possible. The 
report still further says that in the following session of the Legislature 


a million of dollars was a riated to carry out the same purpose, in 
order that full consideration should be shown to the letter of the Sec- 
retary of State. 


This whole matter was under the direction not only of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, but of the governor of Massachusetts, Governor An- 
drew. There remains upon this floor as a member of this House one of 
these war governors who labored so honorably for the preservation of this 
Union and the successful termination of the war. He can testify even 
better than one of the sons of Massachusetts what was the power, per- 
severence, and patriotism of Governor John A. Andrew. 

Massachusetts went on then year after year making this expenditure; 
it has been said some of this money was not spent till 1863 or 1864. 
Why, yes, indeed; the war did not terminate till 1865. And is it not 
alive in the memory of all of us that in all those years the whole At- 
lantic seacoast in its northern portion was threatened by the incursion 
of the rebel pirates, that they might take possession of the harbors and 
so invade the country and strike our forces in the rear? Was it not 
important that that work of defense should go on for the succeeding 
years? All that has been submitted to, all this has been passed upon 
by a commission chosen by Congress for this very purpose. They sifted 
out what was spent by the State on her own account, what she ought 
not to be paid for, and they have returned in their report to Congress 
what she did justly and reasonably and, as they say, patriotically ex- 
pended under this emergency. 

Further they say—and Iask the attention of my friend opposite—they 
say the governor of Massachusetts furnished copies of the act of the 
Legislature to the President of the United States, to the Secretary of 
War, to the Secretary of the Navy, and the agents of the State conferred 
with each of those officers and with the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
the heads of the several War and Navy bureaus, the chiefs of the En- 
gineer and Ordnance Departments, and many officers of the Army and 
Navy, and co; dence was had with them, as appears in the report. 

The report shows that the Legislature and governor of Massachusetts 
conformed exactly to what was asked in the dispatch; and that the 
whole expenditure was made under conference with the officers of the 
National Government. There was no departure from that whatever. 
And when my friend says that Massachusetts sold material that she 
had not used, I answer—very well; that is not charged up against the 
Government in this bill. Due credit and deduction is given for that. 
Everything has been estima’ and everything has been considered, 
and the amount due in 1866, without interest, up to the present time 
is all that the committee recommended and all that the State asks, and 
I believe it is what she ought to have. 

It has been said here that the claim is an old one. Mr. Chairman, 
it will be a much older one if we go on in the same way of declining to 
pay it or consider it. If it is right and ought to be paid, I believe, 
without to the question whether some other State may not have 


spent money which she has not been paid, every one will be ready to 


pay what is justly due from the United States to the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which I understand was ‘‘ patriotic ’»—I do not know whether 
my friend from Wisconsin in a sarcastic way implied she was not—but 


I believe she was iotic—— 

Mr. BRAGG. Oh, yes; she filled her quota. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. And I believe it is no di 
when he talks about her as a State that was not poor, &c. I believe 
that what is due from the United States will be paid to her promptly. 

Mr. CURTIN. I have no serious objection to Co: paying the 
claim of Massachusetts for money which I have no doubt was honestly 
and judiciously expended for her defense and the protection of this 
Government during the time of war. But before the claim is paid on 
the authority of this letter of Mr. Seward, I desire to recall a chapter 
of the history of the war, in connection with the letter and events con- 
nected with it. It will be found in the archives at Harrisburgh, if not 
here, in the office of the Secretary of State, that the governor of Penn- 
sylvania received a letter of similar date; my recollection is it was 
almost, if not quite, a perfect copy of that letter. I know the governor 
of New York received such a letter. And surely the governors of New 
Jersey and Delaware also received similar communications from the 
Secretary. After the receipt of the letters, considering the gravity of 
the subject, we held a erence, and the State of Pennsylvania, the 
State of New Jersey, the State of Delaware, and the citizens of Phila- 
delphia expended large sums for the purpose for which these States 
were summoned by their ex condition and the measure of prudence 
—_—_ by the inability of the National Government at that period of 
the war. 

It never crossed the mind of the executive of Pennsylvania that there 
was a contract that themoney thus expended was to be refunded by this 
Government. Andsurelyamanas enlightened and patrioticas Governor 
Andrew, and a man of his thorough culture as lawyer and statesman, 
knew that Mr. Seward as Secretary of State had no right by virtue of 
his high office and by authority of paramount law to make a contract to 
bind this Government, nor had he the right to authorize the State to 
make defenses of her coasts by any written or implied authority. The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, not considering there was any contract 
predicated upon the letter addressed to her executive by Mr. Seward, 
although large sums of money were expended by that State and neigh- 
boring States, never made any claim upon the Government. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts can say nothing to which I will 
not assent of the patriotism of that State and of the wonderful energy 
of its executive during that trying period of her history. It was my 
good fortune to know him well and intimately, and to act in concert 
with him. And I flatter myself now by saying that generally if not 
always I agreed with him in all which he did for the defense and good 
of our distressed country. 

But I do not wish the House to make this appropriation for Massa- 
chusetts on the authority of that letter of Mr. Seward. lf you dowe 
have a claim to make in Pennsylvania, and Delaware will make a claim, 
and New York can, and as is not unusual will, make heavy demands on 
your Treasury, and the gentleman who so worthily represents the State 
of New Jersey, sitting in the front row [Mr. ROBESON], will raise his 
stentorian voice and ask that Jersey be paid too, as neither he nor that 
State is too modest to ask a share when a precedent is established by 
the of this bill. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have only a very few words to say 
after the eloquent remarks of gentlemen on both sides who have pre- 
ceded me. 

Let us, aside from sentiment, analyze this case. I will not take more 
than five minutes, for I know the House is impatient at the end of this 
session, the hour being advanced, to get away; but I hope the bill can 
be completed and a vote taken this evening. Now, what have we as 
facts that are admitted by every one? First, the United States by its 
President and its Secretary of State, so far as they had authority, asked 
Massachusetts to spend this money, and said to that State, ‘‘ Although 
we acknowledge that technically we can not make a contract, you have 
every reason to trust to the honor of the United States and to believe 
that you will be reimbursed.” That was the meaning and the sub- 
stance of what was said. Massachusetts thus took up a duty which did 
not belong to her, to build up and repair the seacoast fortifications. 
Next, it is admitted that the State of Massachusetts went forward 
and spent $230,000 for that purpose. Third, it is admitted that every 
cent of that money was spent under the observation, direction, and in- 
struction of the United States officers of the War Department. The 
report of the board which adjudicated this claim says that the letters 
from the different officers of the Army and Navy, from the Chief of En- 
gineers and Ordnance Bureau, and from the several heads of the War 
and Navy Bureaus were on file before that commission. 

It is next admitted that every cent of this money was properly ex- 
pended, and that the adjudication of the claim is an honest and fair 
one. The gentlemen who oppose this bill here must take the following 
position, and must say, ‘‘We acknowledge the money was honest] 
spent; we acknow. it was spent under the direction of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War; we acknowledge it was spent on the promise 
by them and on the understanding by Massachusetts that it should be 
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repaid; we acknowledge that it was usefully and wisely spent, and that 
so far as the matter of honor and integrity is concerned and the right 
for Massachusetts to have confidence in and to rely upon the United 
States, this money is due to that State to-day.” 

Now I do not know how much or how little was spent by the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania or by the A skein’ of New Jersey; but probably 


very little. My colleague has shown that only $5,000 was spent by 
the State of New York. The question of the indebtedness to them has 
nothing to do with this question now before us. 

Again, we have to strengthen this claim the fact that Congress sent it 
toa , Which examined into it and audited all the details, which 
heard counsel on both sides; and that board, composed of eminent law- 
yers and disinterested men outside the State, decided unanimously, 
giving their reasons and the figures, that this amount was justly due to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Yet we hear gentlemen on the other side casting slurs upon the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, not because she seeks money that was 
not promised to her, not because she seeks money that is not equitably 
due her, not because she seeks money that she did not honestly expend 
for the benefit of the General Government, but because she asks to be 
repaid what she expended under an actual contract, so far as a legal 
contract could be made at that perilous time, after the complications 
with England, when every day we expected news might come from 

d that she had sent or was to send her cruisers to our coasts, 
and when the southern confederacy, by appeals to foreign prejudices, was 
endeavoring to bring us into war with foreign powers. 

I have only one word to say in conclusion. Massachusetts does not 
come here seeking for any pound of flesh. The war governor of Penn- 
sylvania and the war governor of Massachusetts stood side by side in 
those trying days. Every man on this floor knows that Massachusetts 
poured her money out like water and shed the blood of her sons with- 
out stint for the cause of the country. She never held back her hand 
while her assistance was needed. She always was willing to give money 
and men for carrying on the war. 

I will venture t> say that no other State can show a greater list of 
war expenses in proportion to population or wealth than the State of 
Massachusetts. Her patriotism needs no defense. She did not hold 
back. In this case she went on without counting the costand did what 
she thought was for the interest of the Government, what she was re- 
quested by the United States Government to do for the defense not only 
of her own borders, but for the defense of the whole country. To re- 
fuse payment of this claim would be nothing but rank repudiation of 
honorable contracts by the Government, adjudicated as such by a tri- 
bunal of its own choosing. It isas much a repudiation as to refuse pay- 
ment of a judgment of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If this were a bill—— 

Mr. BRAGG. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRAGG. My point of order is that the motion I made is not 
debatable, although debate has been allowed to run on by unanimous 
consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the motion is debatable in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRAGG. The motion that the committee rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, not that motion. 

Mr. BRAGG. I moved that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] 
had the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield the floor for that motion. 

Mr. BRAGG. I made the motion some time since that the commit- 
tee rise and report back to the House this bill with a recommendation 
that it be referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] 
moves that the committee rise. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is not the motion. The gentleman moved 
that the committee rise and report this bill back to the House with a 
recommendation that it be referred to the Committee on War Claims. 
That is a very different motion from the one that the committee rise. 

Mr. BRAGG. That was my original motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDER- 
SON] yield the floor for that purpose? 

r. ANDERSON. Ido not; I am willing to yield it simply for a 
motion that the committee rise. ; 

Mr. BRAGG. Ido not want the gentleman from Kansas to yield. 
That was the motion that I made when I concluded my remarks, and 
the debate has been going on since by unanimous consent in order that 
both sides might be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the motion to which the gen- 
tleman refers is debatable. 

Mr. BRAGG. All right; I have no objection to the debate going 
on. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If this were a bill expressing admiration for the 
State of Massachusetts I certainly should find no difficulty in the world 
in voting for it, but, as I understand it, it is a bill to vote $230,000 to 
the State of Massachusetts. Or if it were a bill expressing the very 


highest admiration of Sere prere of Massachusetts I certainly 
would vote for it; but, as I d it, it is a bill to vote $230,000 
to the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. If it is due to her. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I find myself in considerable doubt about the 
justice of this claim, for the reason that, in the first place, the claim is 
twenty-odd years old. Now, if any State of this Union has to-day and 
has always had a bright, vigorous, industrious delegation on this floor 
and in the other House it is the State of Massachusetts. It is utterly 
impossible for me to see how a claim that was so patent and clear as 
these gentlemen claim this one to be has gone unacted upon through all 
these years. That occasions some doubt in my mind. 

Mr. BOWMAN. It was acted on in 1868, when it was sent to a 
court to be examined. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Why did it not pass the House and the Senate? 

There is this further trouble—in my mind at least: Gentlemen who 
have attempted to show that this is a righteous claim, so far from ad- 
hering to the facts of the case bringin the patriotism of Massachusetts, 
which we all sonona; bring in the resplendent glory of her war gov- 
ernor, which we all i ring in anything and everything almost 
in God’s world except the facts of this case. I am in so great doubt 
about the question that I really would like further time to consider 
the case. I therefore move that the committee rise. 

The motion of Mr. ANDERSON was not agreed to. 

Mr. BRAGG. I move that the bill be reported to the House with a 
recommendation that the enacting clause be struck out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Brace] 
has already a motion pending. 

Mr. BRAGG. I withdraw my former motion.and make the motion 
I have just stated. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BRAGG, there were— 
ayes 85, noes 58. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BowMAN and Mr. BRAGG were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 95, noes 
53. 


So the motion of Mr. BRAGG was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. RYAN reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. 
R. 686) to reimburse the State of Massachusetts for certain expendi- 
tures for coast defenses, had directed him to report the same back with 
a recommendation that the enacting clause be struck out. 

Mr. PAGE. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. BRAGG. I hope the House will not adjourn until we dispose of 
this bill. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ERMENTROUT, until Monday next. 

To Mr. PHELPs, for night sessions, on account of serious weakness of 
his eyes. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. HOGE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw from 
the files of the House panes relating to the claim of Samuel C. Lud- 
ington, of Greenbrier County, West Virginia, for reference to the Com- 
missary-General for settlement, there being no adverse report. 

Mr. STOCKSLAGER, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House the bill (H. R. 3926) to provide for 
the payment of claims for property taken during the Morgan raid in the 
States of Indiana and Ohio. 


BOOKS IN TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a report showing 
the number of books in the several offices of the Treasury Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library, and ordered to 
be printed. 

REPRESENTATION OF NEBRASKA. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia, by unanimous consent, presented from 
the Committee on the Judiciary a report, with accompanying testi- 
mony, in the matter of the contingent member from Nebraska; which 
was ordered to be printed, and recommitted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The question being takenon the motion of Mr. PAGE, that the House 
adjourn, there were—ayes 49, noes 59. : 

Mr. PAGE. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. PAGE and Mr. BRAGG were appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 66, noes 55. 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 0’clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: The petition of the Cigar-makers’ Union, No. 
61, of Atchison, Kansas, protesting against reduction of duty on im- 
ported cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of R. T. Kerr and 100 others, of Hollenberg, Kan- 
sas, asking that lumber be placed on the free-list—to the same com- 
mittee. 

Also, the petition of citizens of Riley County, Kansas, for the enact- 
ment of a law for the equalization of bounties—to the Select Commit- 
tee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. BRAGG: The petition of Wayne, Rand & Co. and others, of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, protesting against increase of duty on tin-plate 
and sheet-iron—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COBB: The resolutions adopted by the board of trade of the 
city of Chicago, for the passage of the Senate substitute for bill H. R. 
5656—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CRAPO: The petition of John G. Thompson and others, pro- 
testing against the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy 
and against the establishment of the mercantile-marine bureau—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Bills for the improvement of the northwest 
cnannel of the harbor of Key West, Florida; of Tampa, Bay, Florida; of 
Manatee River, Florida, and of Withlacoochee River, Florida—sever- 
ally to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: The petition of the Cigar-makers’ Union of 
Chicago, Illinois, representing 1,000 members, protesting against any 
reduction of duty on imported cigars—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FLOWER: The petition of citizens of the city of New York 
engaged in scientific pursuits, praying for the construction of a national 
observatory—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARRISON: The petition of James McLaughlin, for relief— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HASKELL: The petition of Worley Brothers & Co. and others, 
of Fort Scott, Kansas, relative to the duty on tin-plate—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KASSON: The petition of citizens of Des Moines, Iowa, pro- 
testing against terminating the fishery clauses of the treaty of the United 
States with England—to the Committee on Foreign Afiairs. 

By Mr. J. H. MCLEAN: Papers relating to the claim of Mrs. Margaret 
Bender—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: The petition of D. W. Bair and 68 others, 
citizens of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, for increase of duty on 
Sumatra tobacco—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WILLIS: The petition of Dr. John J. Speed and others, for 
continuance of immigrant inspection service—to the Select Committee 
on the Publie Health. 


The following petitions for a reduction of the duty on sugar were 
presented and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Of Charles Pairan and 18 others, of White 
Rock; of A. F. Abernerthy and 87 others, of Scottsville; of J. Sandi- 
lands and 35 others, of Atchison; of Long & Brown and 39 others, of 
Manhattan; of L. D. Hess and 31 others, of Medicine Lodge; of H. C. 
Rash and 13 others, of Salina; of William H. Bower and 6 others, of 
Manhattan, and of C. C. McCarthy and 41 others, of Nortonville, Kansas. 

By Mr. BRAGG: Of Charles Farnum and 27 others, citizens of Fond 
du Lae, Wisconsin. 

By Mr, COBB: Of J. W. Cassill and 51 others, citizens of Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

By Mr. CROWLEY: Of William Rudd and 47 others, of Perry, and 
of James A. Webster and 80 others, of Warsaw, New York. 

By Mr. DAWES: Of A. L. Miller and 42 others, and of C. W. Davis 
and 79 others, of Malta, Ohio. 

By Mr. DE MOTTE: Of William Lisk and 30 others, citizens of Wol- 
cott, Indiana. 

n By Mr. HASKELL: Of N. W. Flemming and 36 others, of Paola, 
ansas. 

By Mr. LADD: Of 225 citizens of Bangor and Houlton, Maine. 

By Mr. REED: Of W. & C. R. Milliken and 249 others, of Portland; 
of D. C. Palmer and 90 others, of Gardiner; of George M. Bean and 77 
others, of Augusta; of T. B. Hume & Son and 88 others, of Eastport; of 
E. A. Barnard & Son and 36. others, of Calais; of George R. Andrews 
and 91 others, of Biddeford; of William T. Libby and 82 others, of Au- 
burn, and of H. B. Bartlett and 275 others, of Lewiston, Maine. 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: Of Lewis J. Kirk and 25 others, of A. K. 
Bender and 40 others, and of Jesse Klugh and 20 others, citizens of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. SPARKS: Ofcitizensof New Baden, Clinton County, Ilinois. 

B oe STOCKSLAGER: Of A. J. Hardingand and 34 others, of Os- 
good, Indiana. 

By Mr. M. R. WISE: Of A. O. Caven ee Derry Station, 
and of H. J. Gilmore and 38 others, of Masontown, Pennsylvania. 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 17, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented resolutions of the board of 
directors of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, protesting 
against the passage of the bill providing for the establishment of a 
bureau of mercantile marine in the Navy Department; which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a preamble and resolutions adopted by the board 
of directors of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, pro- 
testing against the passage of the bill to transfer the administration of 
the revenue-cutter service to the Navy Department; which were referrred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented the memorial of W. F. Moritz, J. H. 
Wolterstorff, and other manufacturers, citizens of Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota, using tin-plates and sheet-iron, remonstrating against any increase 
of the duty on the raw material; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2308) for the relief of Joseph Wescott & Son, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered 
to be printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. EDMUNDS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S, 2380) to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to investigate the subject of railroad transportation; which was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before the bill is read the second time and referred, 
I wish to say that it has been prepared by the Commissioner of Rail- 
roads, I do not take the responsibility of agreeing to all of its provis- 
ions of detail, nor do I know that they are wrong, but it is right to say 
that it is not my own bill. However, I entirely agree with him, and I 
hope with a great many Senators, that in some manner the subject of 
regulating the transportation, the commerce, of this great country, which 
embraces a continent, in such a way as to deal justly with the people, 
who produce things and consume them, and at the same time to deal 
justly with the carriers, prevent unjust combinations either way, but 
to have fair play, and take into view also the relations of water trans- 
portation to railroad transportation, a part ofit, is asubject of the very 
greatestimportance. Therefore I very cheerfully introduce the bill which 
this gentleman has prepared, and after its second reading I ask that it 
be referred tothe Committee on Railroads, which I suppose is the proper 
committee. ¥ 

Mr. ALLISON. Unless the bill isvery long I should like to haveit 
read at length. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis not very long. 

The bill was read a second time at length, as follows: 


Be itenacted, &c. Thata commission, to consist of seven members, is hereby con- 
stituted to investigate and report to Congress what legislation, if any, is necessary 
orexpedient to regulate interstate railroad transportation services and 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States shall, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appointseven commissioners, three of whom shall be 
experts in railroad transportation, and one of whom, the first named, shall be 

resident of thecommission. The commissioners shall receive as compensation 

‘or their services each at the rate of $10 per day when engaged in active duty, 
and actual traveling and other necessary expenses. The commissionshall have 
power to employ a stenographerand a messenger, and the foregoing compensa- 
tion and expenses shall be auditedand paid by the Secretary of the ; Sepasi out 
of any moneysin the Fayrey’é not otherwise Spencer red. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and to thoroughly investigate all the questions relating to the establishmentand 
maintenance of reasonable and just interstate transportation tariffs for passengers 
and freights eg Sago or other modes of transportation affecting railroad trans- 
portation within the United States; and for the purpose of fully examining the 
matters which>may come before it, said com n, in the prosecution of its 
inquiries, is empowered to visit s different portionsand sections of the coun- 
try asit may deem advisable. 

SEC. 4. the commission shall make to Congress final report of the results 
of its investigation, and the testimony taken in the course of the same, ther 
with a bill which shall embody their suggestions, not later than the first Monday 
of December, and it shall cause the testimony taken to be printed from time 
to time and distributed to members of Congress by the Public Printer, and shall 
also cause to be printed for the use of Congress 2,000 copies of its final report, 
together with the testimony. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to withdraw my suggestion that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Railroads, for I had forgotten there is the 
Committee on Commerce, which deals with commercial affairs between 
the States, and the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Sea- 

which also might be a perfectly suitable committee for the con- 
sideration of the bill. I donot know to which of those committees the 
bill fairly ought to go. Therefore I do not make any motion about it, 
but I think on reflection it ought to go to either one or the other, the _ 
Committee on Transportation tes to the Seaboard or the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair suggests. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is to appoint a commission on the 
subject of interstate commerce. The subject is appropriate for the 
Committee on Commerce; and the Chair will refer it to that committee 
unless there is objection. The bill will be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. McDILLasked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2381) to establish depositories and provide for the dis- 
tribution of public documents; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. COKE asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a joint resolution (S. R. 126) providing for the purchase of steam- 
launches for use in the harbors of Galveston, Texas, and Mobile, Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. COKE. Iask for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read at length for informa- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was read the first time at length, as follows: 

the Senate and Moues ef: Representatives, &c., That the Secretary of the 
Feet fi ereby authorized and directed, if in his judgment the exigencies of 
the require it, to use the $16,000 appropriated act of August 7, 1882, for 
the construction of steam launches for use in the harbors of Galveston, Texas, 
and Mobile, Alabama, in the purchase of such launches already built. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a joint resolution is it not ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then of course it has to be read a second time and 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘That is the usual way. Joint reso- 
lutionshave to be read a second time and referred. If there is any 
objection it will have to take that course. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is just like a bill. 

Mr. COKE. Isuggest thatitis a matter of some urgency and should 
be acted on at the earliest moment. There was at the last session of 
Congress in the sundry civil act an appropriation made of $16,000 for 
the construction of steam-launches for use in the harbors of Galveston 
and Mobile. Those launches are not yet constructed, and it will be sev- 
eral months before they can be built. 

I have here a letter from the collector of customs at Galveston stat- 
ing that there is an absolute, pressing, present necessity there for one of 
these launches. I have also a letter from the chief of the revenue 
marine service stating that it will be some time before the launches can 
be built, and suggesting that judicious purchases can be made in New 
York of launches already constructed. 

The object of the joint resolution is simply to confer upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the discretion, if in his judgment the exigencies 
of the service require it, to use this appropriation in the purchase of 
these launches rather than to wait for their construction. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ihave no doubt that the object is a good one, 
otherwise my friend from Texas would not press it; but there have been 
so many misfortunes.in respect of purchasing vessels when we had pro- 
vided some other way—some of which I remember—that I for one feel 
a little sensitive on the subject. Inasmuch as itis really a bill, has all 
the qualities of a bill, I think it would be better for the public interest, 
and it need not occasion any delay of more than a day or two, to have 
it referred to the Committee on Commerce and printed, who can find 
out from the Treasury Department and examine it and report very 
soon. 

Mr. COKE. I ask, then, that the joint resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and that the accompanying papers be referred 
with it. 

The joint resolution was read the second time by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McDILL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a joint resolution (S. R. 127) providing for the sale of public 
documents; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

AMENDMENT TO POST-ROUTE BILL. 

Mr. CALL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him 
to the post-route bill; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN H. RUSSELL AND HENRY M. RECTOR. 


On motion of Mr. GROVER, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers of John H. Russell and Henry M. Rec- 
tor, on the files of the Senate, be taken from the files and transmitted to the Com- 

mittee on the Public Lands of the House of Representatives. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 7052) making appropriations for the 
ent of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


eee De 
1 and for other purposes, having met, after full and conference have 
to recommend, and do recommend, to their ve Houses as follows: 


The Committee on Commerce, the 


` t the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 9, 15, 16, and 

That the House recede 

numbered 24, and agree to the same 


and agree to the same. 
m its di ent to the amendment of the Senate 
an amendment as follows: Strike out 


the word “thirteen " proposed to be inserted by said amendment and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “‘fourteen;'’ and the Senate agree to the same. 
H. G. DAVIS, 
P. B. PLUMB, 
EUGENE HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will state for the information of 
the Senate that the bill is just as the Senate passed it less $1,000, there 
being a change from $14,000 to $13,000. In all other particulars the 
House has concurred with the Senate. 

The report was concurred in. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3123) to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of an act to de- 
termine the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States, and 
to regulate the removal of causes from State courts, and for other pur- 
poses, approved March 3, 1875; and 

A bill (H. R. 7240) for the relief of William H. Donohoe. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morning busi- 
ness—— 
Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. 7049) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
postpone the Calendar with a view to proceed to the consideration of 
the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator from Kansas expect to press that 
bill until it is passed ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwill respond to the inquiry of the Senator from Ala- 
bama by saying that the Committee on Appropriations instructed me 
to ask for the consideration of the bill this morning, and that it should 
be continued until disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 27, noes not counted. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7049) making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suggest that the bill be read for the purpose of act- 
ing on the amendments as they are reached, and that it be understood 
that the mere formal reading of the bill shall be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That course will be pursued. The 
amendments of the Committee on Appropriations will be acted upon as 
they are reached in the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Post-Office bill as reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations contains one or twoitems which ought to be explained. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Before my colleague on the com- 
mittee proceeds I desire to say that I was unfortunately absent yester- 
day when the bill was considered in committee, and I should like to 
make a suggestion to him. I desire an explanation of one item in the 
bill. I see that that part of it relating to the reduction of compensa- 
tion to the land-grant railroads has been stricken out by the committee, 
and that a new provision is made of $185,000 for necessary and special 
facilities to trunk lines of railroad. I should like to know what that 
$185,000 for trunk lines of railroad is for? Itstrikes me from the word- 
ing of it that it is unfair to all lines which are not trunk lines. It 
strikes me further that it is to compensate particular roads, while other 
roads all over the country will be excluded. I mention that so that 
my coll eon the committee may explain the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will explain in a few words the items about which 
there may bea controversy, or at all events in which this bill as received 
from the House contains something in the nature of a departure from 
previous Post-Office appropriation bills. 

I have in my hand an itemized account of the bill as it is reported, 
compared with the estimates and compared with the appropriations 


for the last year : 
Post-Office appropriation. bill. 
ASCE OF, CUATRO BON LEON. E O E wansodnenpreeannssiese 


Amount of bill as passed the House............ 
Amount added by the Senate committee.. 


Total as reported to the Senate......... ccccccccseeesssecnseeresvesseeeee 


The question is on the motion to 


Amount of appropriations for 1883 .......0...:scceessssscsssssnssesssrssetorreane® 


The bill as reported to the Senate less than estimates for 1884....... 301,591 25 
The bill as reported to the Senate less than appropriations for 1883 380 00 
Amount of estimated revenues for 1884..........cecersrsenvesssseceenseeneore 50, 670,456 27 


1883. 
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Amount of estimated revenues at 2-cent letter rate 
Estimated revenues exceed estimated expenses 1834... 
Lstimated revenues at 2-cent letter rate | ha 
pengea LSA... 02.0050. ecccneevcnneseercceeeseseressesancees 
Estimated revenues exceed bill as reported ee 
Estimated revenues at 2-cent letter rate less than bill as reported.. 


, 230, 936 27 
1,769, 063 73 


The increase made to the bill by the Senate committee is for the fol- 


lowing purposes, namely : 
For necessary and facilities on trunk LimeS......00-..sccrrresereeesrseee 
steamboat 


For transportation by 


The changes in amounts made in the appropriations for 1883 by the 
bill as reported to the Senate are as follows: 


For compensation of postmasters. 

For compensation to clerks in post-offices.. 
For compensation to letter-carriers..... 

For wrapping paper............:s0-- 
For marking and rating stamps... 


For letter-balances, test-weights, 


For office furniture......... ratie En 
For Stationery .......eseessospecesiscsoeesseersi 
For transportation on railroad routes. 
For railway post-office car servi 
For railway post-office clerks... 
For mail-messengers....... 


For mail-bag catchers and] sacking-trunks...... 
For manufacture of adhaates POSTAGE-StAM PS..........-cenenecceencsneeereeeeen ences 


For manufacture of stam envelopes newspaper-wrappers.... 
For manufacture of postal cards..............00.:000+seeceeeesrensneen 

For registered-pac envelo} 
For engraving, printing, and 
For rtatton of foreign mails.. 
For balances due foreign countries................:0..:ecseceeeneereerereee 


Total İnorontb. siso sa ssicisncecscccecacscove soccstsedsscnveovenes sovvvesboecscasees epee « 2,235, 620 
REDUCTION. 
Forsuppl ng fourth-class post-offices with canceling-stamps. 
&c. (omitted).......ses ss.. 

For rent, light, and fuel. 
For necessary and special 
For transportation by steamboat routes... 
For oo by star routes....... 
For mail jocks and keys............. 


Total reduction............. „... 2,640, 000 


Net reduction made by bill as reported to the Senate from the appropri- 
ations for 1888.........csssoscccsecsorscsenóscesessseseo corecsataceceshesascepunnsatecesenoe sann a 404,380 

I will proceed first to explain those items in which this bill is a de- 
parture and enters upon subjects which may possibly lead to 
versy. 

The bill as it came from the House contained no appropria¥on 
whatever for special mail service. The members of the Senate will 
recall the fact that last year the appropriation for that led to consid- 
erable controversy, and $600,000 was appropriated for what are known 
as special mail facilities, to be divided among the leading trunk lines 
in different sections of the country, the intention of the committee and 
of Congress being to distribute those facilities as nearly as possible ac- 
cording to the needs of the different sections of the country. The Post- 
master-General entered upon the cache of the duty that was de- 
volved on him by that appropriation, and after a long and thorough 
and patient examination of the subject, and interviews with the dif- 
ferent railroad companies as to the service n in order to expend 
properly the money, he found that he could not expend it in such a 
way as to meet the intention of the law. He therefore did not ex- 
pend any of it except the sum of about $185,000. That sum was ex- 
pended in the increase of facilities which amounted practically to 
expedition on a line from Boston, by way of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washi to Savannah, making at the last named 
point a connection for Jacksonville and New Orleans. Perhaps the 
connection for New Orleans was made at Richmond; the connection 
for Jacksonville was made at Savannah. He also expended part of it 
in running a train from New York to Albany to make a connection at 
the latter point with the regular line there that runs to Chi in such 
a way as to make a difference of about six hours between New York and 
Chicago. That was all of the money that was expended and all of the 
additional facilities that were provided for under the last appropriation 


Eg grarystshaonnn See 
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bill. 
The House, when it came to consider this subject, ped out the 
entire appropriation. When the bill reached the Senate ittee on 


Appropriations there came before that committee persons representi 

the merchants of Boston and the various interests which are Kiet 
the special facilities of which I have spoken as now existing, and after 
full consideration of the question the committee decided in effect to 
recommend an appropriation of sufficient money to continue the service 
as it now exists, neither adding to nor taking from it, deeming it un- 
wise todiminish any service now existing for which there seemed to be 
a considerable demand, and believing also that the service we have is 
a valuable one, not more valuable perhaps than other service which 
might he had by the expenditure of money, but a service not only val- 
uable, but one which can be had substantially without controversy; 
that is to say, not involving controversy between two different lines of 
ailroad as to which line shall render it. 


One thing which the Postmaster-General encountered in the attempted 
distribution of the $600,000 to which I have referred was the contro- 
versy between lines going out of Chicago to Saint Paul and Omaha, 
there being two lines to Saint Paul and three from Chicago to Omaha. 
Neither line of railroad was willing that the other should undertake to 
render the expedited service, because that would devolve upon them a 
necessity, connecting itself with their own ordinary business, of ren- 
dering the same service themselves, and that, too, without compensa- 
tion. As all could not be accommodated, the Postmaster-General did 
not feel warranted in trying to accommodate any; that is to say, refer- 
ring to this as an accommodation to the railroads, which it really is not, 
he did not contract with any as he could not contract with all. 

The committee found in this bill as it came from the House the para- 
graph which commences on page 3 of the bill which is in terms an 
amendment to the Pacifie railroad bill, and the effect of which is to 
assume to modify the original Pacifie Railroad charters so that— 

Hereafter the compensation paid or allowed for the carrying and rta- 
tion of the United States mails by such railroad companies, or their assigns or 
successors, shall be fixed by the Postmaster-General, at a rate not exceeding that 
fixed by him or allowed by law to other railway companiesof the same class to 
gon the United States have furnished aid by grant of land, right of way, or 

The law under which the Pacific railways were chartered provides 
that they shall have reasonable compensation for such service as they 
shall render to the Government. It seems to have been assumed in the 
debate which resulted in the adoption of this provision that the reason- 
able compensation claimed and allowed to these railroad companies 
was something other and different from the reasonable compensation 
claimed, allowed, and paid to other railway companies in the United 
States. An investigation of the subject at the Post-Office Department 
disclosed the error in this assumption. The Post-Office Department is 
actually settling with the Pacific railways upon the same basis that it 
does with all other railways for similar service, paying no attention 
whatever to any claims, if there be any, on the part of the railway com- 
panies for compensation beyond that received by other railway com- 
panies. It was apparent, therefore, to the committee in the first place 
that this is not in effect any saving in the amount to be paid for the 
rendering of this service. z 

In the next place the committee thought if it were adopted at all it 
ought to be amended, but admonished by the ruling of the present oc- 
cupant of the chair at the last session of Congress that a substantive 
amendment to it would be construed to be new legislation, and thus 
within the rule of exclusion provided by the rules of the Senate, they 
felt that it would not be proper with their view of the case to have this 
clause stand as it was, leaving the Senate in that helpless condition in 

to it. 

In the third place the committee felt that it was entering upon a large 
and fruitful subject, one which had received the attention of Congress 
in the consideration and passage of what is known as the Thurman bill, 
in which an adjustment of the relations of the Government to these rail- 
roads had been undertaken in a comprehensive manner, that adjustment 
now being under consideration and under operation by the United States 
and the railway companies, and the result of which has not yet been 
fully determined. 

In the next place it would be undertaking that upon an appropriation 
bill. While the committee, I think, have not been charged particularly 
with modesty in regard to general legislation upon appropriation bills, 
they thought that would be going at least a little farther than any step 
which had ever been taken heretofore in the direction of general legis- 
lation. And they themselves were unwilling to engage in this subject 
at this time and in this way. 

There is another thing which also I think had some little weight in 
determining the action of the committee, and that is that the Govern- 
ment is largely the creditor of all these railroad companies, so largely 
their creditor in fact that grave doubts have been expressed in influen- 
tial and well informed quarters whether the Government would ever 
receive any payment of the indebtedness of these companies to it; and 
it being now one of the chief concernsof the Government to get in some 
way its pay it was not deemed best to embarrass that payment in any 
way by establishing a modified or reduced scale of payment to these 
railway companies, especially when it would be based upona deduction 
not applied to other railroad companies; that is to say, giving them an 
insufficient compensation judging by the rate paid to other companies. 

In the next place, and for a reason which appeals ly to me as 
a representative of a State traversed by the road of one of these com- 
panies, if the Government exacts of these railroads the transportation 
of its supplies at a price less than that paid by private shippers, that 
much must be charged over to the people of the States and Territories 
through which these railways run in order that they may receive that, 
reasonable compensation which they may be said to be entitled to. If 
the Government can take away one-half of course it can take away all. 

Iam not dealing now with the right of the Government or with its 
policy in a certain event, but with its policy as applied to the present 
condition of thi If the Government can take away a part of the 
two or three million dollars which it now pays to these railway com- 

ies for and Army service it may take it all away, and there- 


fore compel the people who are served in their individual capacities by 
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these railroads to pay just that much more, or at least some portion of 
that addition to what they now pay, in order that these railroads may 
subsist and pay the fixed and other charges necessary for their mainte- 
nance. 

For these reasons the committee deemed it wise to leave out of the bill 
this paragraph. 

In place of section 3, which was framed with the evident intention of 
securing an investigation of existing methods of transportation by rail- 
road lines and of the compensation for the same, the committee have 
proposed a substitute, prepared on consultation with the post-office au- 
thorities, which they believe will better accomplish the purpose in view 
and which they are assured will result, if not immediately in greater 
economy in the transportation of the mails, certainly at once in a much 
better system and very soonin much greater economy in the transporta- 
tion. 

On page 5, under the general title of ‘‘Office of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General,’’ the bill contains an item in the nature of legisla- 
tion, inserted by the House, reducing the charge for carrying letters 
from 3 cents per one-half ounce to 2 cents per one-half ounce, provid- 
ing, however, that the reduction shall take effect on the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1884. This is what is popularly known as 2-cent postage. After 
due consideration the committee determined to change the date and to 
have this reduction of postage take effect on the Ist day of July next, 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

The estimated revenues of the Post-Office Department for the coming 
year upon the basis of existing charges for transportation of mail mat- 
ter are $50,670,456.27. That is upon the basis of an increase of 10 per 
cent. over the revenues of the last year. The revenues of last year 
were a little more than 10 per cent. over the revenues of the year pre- 
ceding, and the Department believe that that is a safe estimate, and in 
fact that the estimate will be somewhat exceeded by the result. Upon 
the basis, however, of a reduction of letter postage from 3 cents to 2, 
there will be a nominal diminution in the receipts from that source of 
about $8,550,000, the total receipts from 3-cent being for the 
last year $25,660,000. The expenses of the Department by the bill as 
it is now before the Senate are $44,439,520. The estimated revenues 
for the same period, upon the basis of existing charges, as I said a 
moment ago, are $50,670,456.27, and at fhe reduced charge for letter 
postage will be $42,670,456.27, provided the reduction in revenue cor- 
responds with the reduction in rate. That would leave a deficiency 
upon that basis of calculation of $1,769,063.73, a somewhat modest de- 
ficiency, it will be borne in mind, compared with some that we have 
been accustomed to during the past few years. The committee believe 
that the reduction of postage will not be followed by a corresponding 
reduction in revenue; that a very considerable number of letters now 
transmitted unsealed under existing rates will be transmitted as sealed 
letters, and thus we shall get the added rate of 1 cent, and that to a 
very considerable extent also there will be an increase of business grow- 
ing out of this reduction, corresponding to the experience which the 
country has heretofore had at the various reductions of postage as they 
have been severally made. Independent, however, of the question of 
the effect upon the revenue, the committee believe that, as there had 
been a determination expressed outside, followed by a very decided vote 
in the House, to reduce letter postage to 2 cents, leaving only a question 
as to the time when it should be done, it were better to do it at once; 
that is to say, it should commence at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

In arriving at that determination they were confronted by somestate- 
ments from the Post-Office Department as to the effectof the change at 
that period of time upon the administration of the affairs of that office, 
the necessary changes being made on account of the reduction from 3 
cents to 2 cents; but the committee did not on consideration régard this 
objection as of very great value, and as practically of no value compared 
with what they believed to be the propriety from a legislative standpoint 
of entering upon this change at as early a day as practicable. If it is 
to be done at all, the committee thought it ought to be done as early as 
practicable; and the time that will elapse between now and the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, 5} months, they believe will give ample oppor- 
tunity for all adjustments made necessary in the Department and for 
the printing of new supplies made necessary by the change. 

Tn view, also, of the condition of the Treasury, there being money 
enough to meet any deficiency, even if it were as large as the maximum 
of which I have spoken, without inconvenience, the committee thought 
that it might be encountered for the coming year without assuming 
any very great responsibility on account of this diminution. But be- 
lieving as they do that this deficiency, in place of being, as it commonly 
is, one and three-quarter million dollars, will be less than a million 
dollars, they do not regard the deficicncy as in any way very material 
in the consideration of this question. 

The additions which have been made to the appropriation for the 
current expenses of the Department, it will be observed by a careful 
examination of the bill, are such as grow out of the natural and inevita- 


ble increase in the business of the rtment. There have been no 


additions for railway mail service, for star-route service, for steamboat 
service, for the salaries of 
expenses of any kind or 


itmasters, for clerk-hire, or for incidental 
escription whatever, to correspond even in 


amount to the percentage of increase of the revenues which is estimated 
for the coming year. 

Only one increase in regard to an item of administration is made, and 
that is for inland transportation by steamboat routes. That appropria- 
tion in the bill as it came from the House was $600,000. The commit- 
tee have added to that sum by $25,000 upon the statement of the De- 
partment that the service as being rendered now would somewhat ex- 
ceed the amount provided for by the House. With that exception the 
committee have not added to any item of the bill and have only inserted 
one new item of expenditure, the one I spoke of in the opening of my 
remarks for special facilities upon trunk lines. 

Now, I will say to the Senator from West Virginia that if he takes 
any exception whatever to the word “‘ trunk”? or to the discrimination 
in the character of the railroad lines on which special services shall be 
rendered I shall be willing to accept any suggestion which he may 
make that leaves the purpose unimpaired. He understands what it is. 
It issimply to keep up the existing service in that direction. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iwill state to the Senate that it will 
make no difference what you name it. Two of the great companies of 
this country get the whole of this money, $185,000, the New York Central 
and the Pennsylvania Central. It makes no difference in what way 
you name them, I think the whole expenditure goes to those two com- 
panies, and other companies, who are just as deserving and who would 
do more service to the community at large if the amount was more 
equally and properly divided, get nothing. I prefer giving nothing and 
let the commercial community of all the cities stand on the same foot- 
ing, and not give special benefits to one particular city. 

My colleague on the committee will notice that each one of these 
lines starts from New York and starts over two roads and two roads 
only, and the city of New York and those two roads get the whole of 
the $185,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator is mistaken in regard to that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When that first mail-train leaves New York, how 
far does it go in advance of the train that leaves at the ordinary time in 
the morning? How far is it until the train that leaves in the morning 
overtakes it? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not understand that it overtakes it atall. Ihave 
a letter here which was written to two members of the House and which 
was before the Committee on Appropriations, a letter written by Mr. 
Thompson, superintendent of the railway mail service, which I ask to 
have read, which will answer the inquiry of the Senator from Missouri, 
as also the objection of the Senator from West Virginia, more fully than 
anything I can state. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1883. 

Sits: Referring to the conversation with the honorable Postmaster-General 
of this morning, at which time you presented a resolution adopted in Boston re- 
specting fast mail leaving Boston about9 p. m. and reaching New York between 
3 and 4 o'clock a, m., I have the honor to make the following statement respect- 
ing mail facilities for New England, and from New England to the South and 
West: 

Prior to December last there was atrain that left Boston at 7 p. m. on the New 
York and New England Railroad. The mail reached the New York office at 4 
a.m. The train for Philadelphia and points south was taken on the steamer 
Maryland at Harlem River, thence to Jersey City, where it made the connection 
with the 4.35a. m. train for Charleston, South Carolina, and points west and 
south of the last-named place. Atthat time the steamer d became dis- 
abled, and it was withdrawn from service, Consequently, the New York and 
New England train leaving Boston at 7. p. m. was discontinued, which deprives 
Boston and all New England of a connection with the fast train leaving New 
York at 4.35 a. m. for Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, and 
Wilmington, arriving at Charleston next morning after leaving New York at 6 
a, m., Savannah 10.30a. m., and Jacksonville, Florida, at 4.50 p. m. 

To remedy this delay as far as possible the honorable Postmaster-General on 
the Ist of December last placed clerks on the trains leaving Boston, also New 
York at about 10.30 p. m., and distributing the city mail in transit, which has 
been done since that time, and it has worked Ly J successfully, the mail having 
been delivered in each city by the first carriers’ delivery, with a few rare excep- 
tions. 

The expenditures out of the special-facilities appropriation for the present fis- 
cal year are about as follows: 


New York to Springfield.................00 


. $17, 647 06 
000 


New York to Albany.............-c:ssseeeeee 25, oO 
Philadelphia to Charleston, South Ca: . 142, 274 26 
PENG AE EEE E A E DO E ERE TER 184,921 32 
In round MUM BEES... 55.5. cs cececessnvecveedeccncstysvcoonsseneosansgunasnbnesnas sesane 185, 000 00 


You will see that this entire expenditure, with the exception of the $25,000, was 
largely for New England, and prior to the discontinuance of the New England 
train, above refe: to, this secured a continuous train from Vanceborough, 
ane on the line between the United States and New Brunswick, to Jackson- 
ville, Flo 

To be sure the special facilities between Philadelphia and Charleston perfected 
the system of trains and made a continuous service. 

The House has passed the Mg ger bill for the next fiscal year without 
any appropriation for special facilities. Consequently this whole system will 
be discontinued after the 30th day of June next. Now, I would suggest that if 
Congress should make an appropriation of $185,000 for special facilities it would 
continue the present service during the next fiscal year. 

Ifthe appropriation is made, so that the railroad companies can feel reasonably 
certain of the connection from New York and Philadelphia to the South, I have 
no doubt that the honorable Postmaster-General can secure the service on the 
steamer Maryland, and the New England train will be re-established without 
paying any pea f out of the special-facilities appropriation for that portion of 
the service; and, in addition to this, this train and its connections to the South 
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within the next sixty days will be more important than they ever were before, 
from the fact that an additional link of road is being completed west of Bain- 
bridge, Georgia, so that it will have a continuous and direct connection to New 
Orleans, Louisiana, where it will make direct connection for all of the Texas 
oe et to Laredo, on the Rio Grande, between Texas and the Republic 
of Mexico, 


This preoa if continued, would give a train leaving Boston at 7 p. m. 
(after the arrival of all the evening lines at Boston), arriving at New York at 4 
a. m.; i at 7 a. m.; Washington, 11 a. m.; Ri md, 3 p. m.; 


ns 
York, at 10 p. m.; so mail will be delivered by the first 
except when trains are late. Iam clearly of the opinion that it would make a 
very perfect service and one that would sat: our pie 

I think it very important for the interests of New England and the coast-line 
cities that this appropriation should be made and the service continued: other- 
ae Boston's connection with the South after the Ist of July will be about as 

‘follows: 

Leave Boston, 10.30 p. m.; leave New York the next day at 8.15 a. m, ; arrive 
at Washington at 5 p. m.; remain at Washington until the next day at 7 a. m.; 
thence going South on a slow train that stops at all way stations, This you 
will see will be a very slow and unsatisfactory schedule. 

If I have not made this clear, and there are any other points upon which you 
desire information, I will only be too glad to give you all the information that it 
is mae for me to oo 

ery respectfully, 
ay 4 W. B. THOMPSON, 
General Superintendent. 


Hons. A, A. Ranney and LEOPOLD MORSE, 
House of 


Mr. PLUMB. It will be-proper for me to say at this point that the 
committee considered a question which was discussed when a similar 
bill was under consideration a year ago, in regard to the cost and pro 
charge for carrying fourth-class matter. They addressed a communica- 
tion to the Postmaster-General upon the subject with a view, if itshould 
be found practicable, of increasing the charge upon certain portions of 
the fourth-class matter carried in order to make up some of the appar- 
ent deficiency which would be created by reason of the reduction of let- 
ter postage. Inreply to the inquiry the letter which I send to the desk 
to be read was received. 

In addition to the conclusion at which the Postmaster-General has 
arrived, which was a surprise not only to him but to the committee as 
well, it was thought advisable not to interfere at all with this class of 
postal matter, either in regard to the charge for carrying or in 
to the facility of carriage which should be extended to it, until the re- 
port of the commission provided for in this bill should be had, by which 
time we expect to have such information as will enable Congress to act, 
if at all, with precision. Therefore that question which has been made 
the subject of considerable discussion was left to stand exactly as it is 
by existing law. 

I now ask the Secretary to read this letter. I think, however, that 
I will simply ask that it be printed in the RECORD and not detain the 
Senate to hear it read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear it read. 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well; let the Secretary read it. 


The Acting Secre read as follows: 
y POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., January 15, 1883. 


Sın: I have the honor to acknowl the receipt of a letter addressed to me 
ander date of December 26, 1882, by the clerk of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, asking on behalf of your sub-committee the views of this Department upon 
the subject of “reducing the deficiency which will follow a reduction of letter 

* + * by rearranging and fourth class mail matter in sucha 
manner as to save the Uni States from the loss consequent on Laie hein, B for 
long distances, and at the same time prevent the express companies from ing 
— us in transporting for short distances those things that pass as fourth-class 
mail matter. 

Your committee evidently contemplate the idea of regulating the charges on 
small parcels of merchandise accord! ng to the distance to which they are to be 
conveyed, That would seem to be the only possible way in which to avoid 
losses for ing long distances, and at the same time to furnish inducements 
to the public for patronizing the mail service rather than the express companies 
for short distances, Such a scheme would tend to accomplish the object sought 
by your committee, since by far the largest element in the cost of conductin: 
the postal service is that of t: rtation, The scheme is equitable in Hne 
ple, and I have been inclined to favor it; but upon close examination I fear its 
execution would be attended with difficulties that would prove almost insur- 
mountable. These difficulties grow mainly out of the great magnitude of the pos- 
tal service. The service is spread over a vast area of territory; it embraces 
about 47,000 post-offices, and at the close of the last fiscal year it employed 12,295 
different lines of transportation, aggregating 343,618 miles in length, and on 
which 194,901,703 miles of service were performed during the year. In view of 
the wide extent of our territory there would have to be many variations in the 
rates; and it would be necessary not only that each postmaster should be in- 
formed as to the specific charges for given distances, but that he should be fur- 
nished with some means of determining the distance to any other post-office. It 
would certainly be impracticable to furnish each master with a list of dis- 
tances to all the other fices, and a list of distances between the principal 
post-offices would hardly serve the purpose. 

The plan of charging according to distance is not new, it having been adopted 
when our service was founded; but so many difficulties were encountered in 
carving it into practical effect, and it was productive of so much dissatisfaction 
on the part of the public, that by successive acts of Congress, all ually tend- 
ing toward that end, it was finally abandoned in 1863, and uniform rates were 
established for all distances. 


e greater proportions to which the service The difficulties would 
be still further by the changed conditions with to the manner 
of paying postage. Formerly p: yment was optional; and if by design or 
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master, they could be rectified at the other end of the line at the e 


of the 
addressee. Only on the refusal of the addressee, or the failure to find him, did 
the matter come to the dead-letter office. 

From motives of sound policy prepayment in full is required for third and 
fourth class matter. It would scarcely be wise to abandon that principle pnder 
any circumstances whatever. Under a system of optional prepayment 
articles embraced within the designation of third and fourth class matter wo 
from their very nature be refused by the addressee if he were called upon to pay 
the on them, and the Department would not only suffer the loss of trans- 
porting them, but would be put to the Bra reo of finally disposing of them. If 
a ee ee a post-office for ling should furnish a clue to the name 
of the sender it would ne dut; Gr the 

out su ew 


letter office, 

In a letter addressed by me to the Speaker of the House of norewces 
under date of May 18, 1882, I expressed the opinion that the cost oi fending and 
transporting fo matter ex the revenue derived from that matter. 
That was the opinion which at that time, and for a period long previous to that 
time, had obtained in the Department. I fear I acce it without due consid- 
eration. Laccepted it because it was the opinion of those most familiar with 
the service, and because it seemed most pera It seemed to me inevitable 
that while the Government had one fixed rate for all distances, and at the same 
time the ben arse companies were at liberty to transport the same matter, and 
were actually doing so, at a tariff of rates adjusted according to distance, they 
would carry the matter over all distances where our fixed rate would yield a 
profit, and leave the mails to be carried over such distances as our rate would 
entail a loss. Iam not sure either that the opinion was correct, or that the rèa- 
soning was sound. The fact remains that there are more post-offices than ex- 
press agencies; consequently, thatthe mail reachesa great many localities which 
the express poe ome do not visit. From this, or from some other cause, it 
seems pretty evident that the bulk of the fourth-class matter carried in the mails 
is not carried over the longest distances but over shorter ces, By my di- 
rection an actual count was made in the New York post-office of fourth-class 
parcels dispatched from that office for the twenty-four hours beginning at mid- 
night of November 10, last. The whole number of such parcels was 24,446, Of 
these 18,145, or 72.2 per cent., were sent less than 1,000 miles ; 4,886, or 20 per cent., 
were sent more than 1,000 and Jess than 2,000 miles; 898, or 3.6 per cent., were 
sent more than 2,000 miles and less than 3,000 miles. Only 517 parcels, or 2.1 per 
cent., were sent over 3,000 mi Ihave no reason to believe that the day on 
which that count was taken was other tban a representative day of the bi ess 
transactions at that office. 

Besides, these results are in harmony with the facts reported from the same 
office to the Second Assistant Postmaster-General under date of the 28th of Octo- 
ber, last. That omg gives the weight of fourth-class matter dispatched from 
the New York office for one week ending on that day. The total weight was 
11,606 pounds, Of that 4,664 pounds were addressed to Buffalo and points east; 
3,770 pounds were sent to nts west of Buffalo and east of Chicago; 864 pounds 
were sent to points west of Chi and east of Omaha, and 2,308 pounds to points 
west of Omaha and east of San Francisco. In other words, 40 per cent. of the 
total weight did not go beyond Buffalo, a distance of 442 miles from New York; 
while 72.48 per cent. did not go beyond Chicago, a distance of 984 miles from 
New York. Eighty per cent. of the same class of matter stopped at Omaha, or 
points east of Omaha, which is distant 1,484 miles. 

The infiuence of distance upon the amount of fourth-class matter sent by mañ 
is illustrated by the fact that 20 per cent. of the whole weight dispa! from 
New York that week went to points west of Omaha, while % per cent. of the 

ulation is located east of that point. 
he superintendent of railway adjustments estimates that the cost of trans 
rting the mails on railways, calculated upon the basis of 5,000 pounds per day, 
Pines cents per pound, 

‘The mail is transported in part over railways, in part on water, and for the 
residue over what are known as ‘star routes.” During the last fiscal year the 
aggregate number of miles over which the mail was carried by the two last 
methods was 80,906,385. While the existing contracts last, that portion of the car- 
riage of fourth-class matter costs the Government nothing, as it is well known it 
is carried on such routes at a stipulated price without regard to bulk. On rail- 
ways alone is the compensation for carrying the mail adjusted according to the 
wel. It is not practicable to ascertain what it costs pe pound to carry the 
mails on railways, since the rate per pound varies on different roads according 
to the total weight carried. According to a calculation made in the office of the 
general superintendent of the railway mail service on a road which carries an 
average of 200 pounds per day, the present eee charge of 16 cents per pound 
will carry one pound 273} miles; on a road which carries 500 pounds one pound 
would go 388} miles; on a road which carries 1,000 pounds per day one pound 
would go 673 miles; on a road which carries 1,500 pounds per day one pound would 
go 820 miles; on a road which carries 3,500 pounds per day one pound would go 
1,366 miles; and on a road whith carries 7,000 pounds per day one pound would go 
5,468} miles. It is obvious that if the Government has but one rate for carrying 
merchandise, while express companies have rates uated according to dis- 
tance, if the Government rate should be raised the effect of that increase would 
be to exclude this class of matter from a larger extent of territory which isserved 
by express companies, and at the same time impose the additional burden upon 
the communities which are not visited by the express companies. 

After the fullest consideration which I have been able to give to the subject, 
with such meager data as I can now obtain, I am not prepared to advise an in- 
creased rate on fourth-class matter. Ifsome feasible way could be found for grad- 
uating rates according to distance, or if it were thought expedient by Congress 
to monopolize the carriage of fourth-class matter, as the carriage of first-class 
matter is monopolized, I am inclined to the opinion that the great bulk of mer- 
chandise which we now carry might be carried at a less rate than is now charged, 
and with more profit to the service. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
T. O. HOWE, Postmaster-General. 

Hon. P. B. PLUMB, 


Chairman Sub-Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. PLUMB. I ask now that the bill be read, for amendment. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to read the bill. The first 
amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations was to strike 
out the following proviso from lines 62 to 77 : 

Provided, That for the better accomplishment of the objects of the acts authoriz- 
ing the construction of the railroads hereinafter referred to, and the better to se- 


cure to the Government the use and benefit of the same, the acts authorizing the 
building and construction of those railroads which have received, in addition te 
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grants, Government aid by the loan or guarantee of bonds by the United 
States, and all Hinr ache, paris oiaoi; and provisions having relation thereto, 


or allowed for the carryingand transportation of the United States mails by such 
railroad companies, or their assigns or successors, shall be fixed by the Postmas- 
ter-General, at a rate not exceeding that fixed by him or allowed by law to other 


railway companies of the same class to which the United States have furnished 


aid by grant of land, right of way, or otherwise. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask the Senator who has 
of the bill, and who understands this provision much better than I do, 
to explain it. I was unfortunate enough to be absent from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when the bill was considered there. If I do 
understand this clause, it is a reduction of the amount paid to rail- 
roads that have received subsidies from the Government by way of 
loans of bonds. Am Iright in that? 

Mr. PLUMB. It assumes to reduce the compensation, but it is not 
an actual reduction. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should beglad to hear why it isnot. 

Mr. PLUMB. I stated that the compensation now allowed to the 
Pacific railroads was precisely that allowed to other railroads in the 
United States. In other words the Post-Office Department treats them 
precisely as it treats other railroads. With respect to that which they 
have claimed under the provision of their charter, that they shall have 
reasonable compensation, the Department pays them just what it pays 
other railroads—a reasonable compensation—and consequently theallow- 
ance made to the Pacific railroad companies is precisely the same paid 
to the Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania Central, and all other 
railroads in the United States. ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then why strike out the proviso? 
If this confirms by law what the Postmaster-General is now doing, 
and there are some doubts about his authority, why strike it out? 

Mr. PLUMB. Inthefirst place, I think the question would be much 
fairer to ask why putitin. Why assume to exercise a power and au- 
thority which, if proper to be exercised legally, really accomplishes 


nothing? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My colleague on the committee will 
understand that I only wanted information. He asks why do an idle 
thing? I agree with him that we should not do an idle thing. So far 
as that is concerned he and I do not disagree; but I understand that this 
clause proposes to confirm by law what is now done by the present Post- 
master-General. So I understand from the Senator, though I did not 
think so previously. If that be so, why not let this clause stand so that 
any future Postmaster-General may have law for his action instead of 
going upon an assumption of what is right in regard to this matter? 

Mr. PLUMB. So far as that is concerned, of course whatever I may 
say about this matter is argumentative, except the statement of fact as 
to what the Postmaster-General is now doing. If the Senator will ex- 
amine it carefully he will ascertain that this is entering into a very im- 
portant subject. It is an assumed modification of the charters of these 
railroad companies. I do not say they ought not to be modified; I do 
not say they ought not to be repealed. Iam not going to say that they 
ought not to carry all the mails of the United States for nothing. Iam 
only saying that it is a question of such itude and of such impor- 
tance as involving our relations heretofore fixed by what the Supreme 
Court has said to bea contract, that I think we ought not to enter upon 
it on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do not wish to detain the Senate, 
but this subject was discussed very thoroughly in the House, and I 
understand it was believed by the committee to be a considerable re- 
duction, and upon that theory the House adopted the proviso. I do 
not know what the Postmaster-General has said upon this subject, but 
it occurs to me that it is a reduction of the cost of carrying the mai 
and only puts the railroad companies who received bonds in aid of the 
construction of their roads on a footing with all other roads and with 
individuals. Why should not that be done? The Senator answers 
that itis now being done. Thatis probably the case. Of course it is 
if he says so; I take that for granted. Although it is now being done, 
some future Postmaster-General may believe that he has no authority 
to do it, and may not do it; and I think it would be better to retain the 
proviso. However, I have no special argument to make aboutit. I 
think it would be wise for the Senate to retain the provision. It cer- 
tainly would make a law, and would direct the Postmasters-General in 
future as to what is now uncertain as to their authority. 

Mr. PLUMB. There is one further consideration in reference to 
what the Senator from West Virginia has said, or what is implied in 
what he has said. I do not regard it myself as being a matter, in the 
present state of the case, of a great deal of moment whether the proviso 
reduces the pay or not, or whether it confirms by law what the Post- 
master-General is now doing, for two reasons. As I said, I think this 
is not the proper place to enter upon a discussion of so delicate and dif- 
ficult and at the same time so important a question and one which has 
been so recently the subject of exhaustive discussion and of somewhat 
drastic enactment by Congress. The other reason is, that if it were 
itself to reduce the pay, manifestly if the Government is to get its car- 
rying of the mail or‘other matter at less than individuals pay, individ- 
uals then must pay more, and, as I am willing to admit, if the Govern- 
ment were paying the money to these railway companies upon a basis 


that it pays to the other railroad companies, that is, if it dealt with 
them on the same basis and had no other relations to them than it had 
to other railway companies, it might not be conclusive, because the 
Government would have the right perhaps to say that it would make 
a cheap bargain even if it did work an impositionof a higher rate upon 
some private person. But in this case the Government relation to 
these railway companies is modified by the fact that these companies 
owe it large sums of money which they are not paying and which a 
good many people, as I said before, believe they will not be able to pay, 

or at least will not pay; and therefore what the Government pays to 
them is not fall value, as it would be if the money was appropriated 
out of the Treasury. Ido not regard it worth while to enter in this 
i and to some extent reprehensible way and at this time and 

place, upon the regulation of that, even if we should thereby save nom- 
inally a little something to the Government, which after all would 
only be a saving in the book-keeping or in the ink with which the en- 
tries were made of credit upon the books of the Treasury Department. 

The whole matter, therefore, looked upon asa matter of money, from 
my standpoint, is wholly inconsequential. From the standpoint of the 
relations which we occupy to these railroads, and which we may mod- 
ify by legislation, as I have no doubt we may, considering the place 
and the time in which it is assumed to be done, I think it is a matter 
of considerable moment. Therefore I am led to indorse the action of 
the committee in saying that this is not the place to determine what 
we shall do in relation to these railroad companies about the carrying 
of the mails or anything else; and in the next place that it is not worth 
while to enter upon a doubtful domain when there is absolutely noth- 
ing in money to be gained by it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Can the Senator having charge of the bill inform us 
what is the rate now fixed or allowed by law to other railway companies 
designated in lines 75, 76, and 77 of the part proposed to be stricken 
out? 

Mr. PLUMB. It is the same rate as is allowed to all other railway 
companies, | I think, a reduction of 10 per cent. 

Mr. INGAL Then if the proviso between lines 62 and 77 were 
retained the result would be an aggregate reduction on certain lines of 
10 per cent. from the amount now allowed by the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. PLUMB. Provided the legislation should be held to be effective 
and accomplish anything, it would accomplish that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to strike out the proviso from line 62 to line 77 inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. next amendment proposed by the committee is 
not to take the place àf what has been stricken out, but at the same 
time it occurs in the b¥l gt this particular point. 

The reading of the b¥Y was resumed, 

The next amendment’of the Committee on Appropriations waa, after 
line 79, to insert: 

For necessary and special facilities on trunk lines, $185,000. 

Mr. MAXEY. Co several years ago to make appropri- 
ations like this for special mail facilities on trunk lines, but it was found 
practically that about all the benefit which resulted from that appro- 
priation went to the city of New York and to lines running out from 
that place. Last year the Senate amended the House bill insuch a man- 
ner as to require an equitable distribution of this appropriation so that 
the whole country should have the benefit of these special mail facili- 
ties, and I believe the amount of $600,000 was appropriated; but not- 
withstanding that provision in the act the benefit resulted again only to 
the city of New York and lines running out from there. The country 
west of the Mississippi River did not get the benefit of that appropri- 
ation. I find that at this time the appropriation is reduced to $185,000. 

My judgment about it is that the people of the whole country are 
just as much entitled to mail facilities as the people of the city of New 
York, and unless these facilities reach out to the whole country there 
ought to be no appropriation of thiskind. I think this amendment put 
in by the Senate Committee on Appropriations ought to be stricken ont. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator is mistaken in saying that the 
only part of the country deriving any benefit from this service is the 
city of New York. 

Mr. MAXEY. And lines reaching from it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Itso happens that one of these fast mails runs from 
this point to Charleston and from Charleston to Jacksonville, which has 
been of very great service to the people of my section of the country, 
and I therefore trust that the amendment of the committee will not be 
stricken out. It is of the very last consequence to the people of my 
part of the country that the appropriation of $185,000 shall be retained. 
I have a statement from the superintendent of the railway mail service 
which shows that the appropriation for this purpose has been distrib- 
uted from New York to Albany and from Boston and from New York 
to Charleston,.and to Jacksonville, Florida, and also from Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to New York, as I now remember. 

Mr. ALLISON. We can not hear, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is very difficult to keep order to- 


day. 
Mr. BUTLER. I was simply saying that I hope the amendment of 
the committee will be sustained. 
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Mr. MAXEY. I never have believed in making fish of one and flesh 
of another. I believe that the people west of the Mississippi River who 
aid in supporting this Government and who constitute now a very large 
proportion of the population of the United States, are just as much en- 
titled to the benefit of mail facilities as the people in the city of New 
York or anywhere east of the Mississippi. We do not get them, and it 
is not just, it is not fair that we should be required to pay taxes for the 
benefit of other people and receive no corresponding benefit for our own 
people. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say to the Senator from Texas very frankly that if 
the people of the West have not received those facilities to which they 
are entitled (and I admit that they are entitled to just such facilities as 
other portions of the country), if he will introduce an amendment giv- 
ing them the benefit of these facilities, I will take very great pleasure 
in voting for it and supporting it. I have no desire whatever to dis- 
criminate against the West, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state to the Senator from South Carolina that 
we did do just that thing at the last session of Congress. We put in an 
amendment which we thought would be effective, requiring an equita- 
ble distribution of the amount which was then largely increased by the 
Senate over the House appropriation, up to I think $600,000. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It was $600,000. 

Mr. MAXEY. We put a special clause in the act that the amount 
appropriated should be equitably distributed so as to accommodate the 
various commercial centers. Saint Louis is, I believe, the fourth city in 
the American Union, and the people of Saint Louis, Galveston, San 
Antonio, San Francisco and Omahaand other great points west of the 
Misissippi River, are just as much entitled tothe benefit of special mail 
facilities as the people east of that river. Wedo not get them. We 
did not get them when we put in the very amendment which the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina nowspeaksabout. As long as I am amember 
of the Post-Office Committee, I shall oppose an; of this kind which 
makes fish of one portion of the community and flesh of another. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I suggest to my friend from Texas that the 
remedy he has would be to hold the Post-Office Department to account. 
That is his remedy. I can not see the force of the position which the 
Senator from Texas takes when he permits the Postmaster-General to go 
on without rebuke or without accountability and attempts to deprive 
that portion of the country which is now ing the benefit of these 
facilities, of them. It seemis to me that his proper remedy would be to 
call upon the Post-Office ent to know why they have not made 
an equitable distribution of the $600,000 appropriated for this p 

Mr. MAXE I can reply to that in an t. The House did 
give the rebuke and the precise rebuke which Post-Office Depart- 
ment ought to have had. The appropriation not distributed ac- 
cording to the spirit of the law, and the result that the House re- 
fused to put in this bill any appropriation whatever for this purpose, 
and there is where it ought to stand. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas if it 
was not on account of the refusal of the railroad companies to comply 
with the terms prescribed by the Post-Office Department, and not the 
fault of the Post-Office Department that this distribution was not made? 
Were not the of the Post-Office Department defeated by the 
action of certain of the railroads? 

Mr. MAXEY. This appropriation of $185,000 is practically to all 
intents and purposes a donation of that much to the railroads. Last 
year when the question came up, as is well recollected by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] and the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
Beck ], it was shown that sixty odd thousand dollars which justly and 
rightly belonged to the general railroad service, the distribution of 
the mails for the general railroad service had been used. After the 
appropriation for special mail facilities had been exhausted, New York 
had not got as much as they wanted New York to get, and there was 

ven to Mr. Vanderbilt’s line sixty-odd thousand dollars that belonged 
rai gs to the general railroad mail service throughout the United 

tates. 

This $185,000 is simply a donation for the benefit of the railroads 
leading out of New York, and for the benefit of what are called the 
metropolitan papers going from there, and is of no service whatever to 
the great mass of the American people who have this tax baat ip & The 
House of Representatives was right when it struck it out, that was 
a condemnation of the Post-Office Department which came justly from 
the House, and I propose to stand by it. 

Mr. BECK. Last year, after a full conference with the Senator from 
Texas and other gentlemen who think as he and I do, that these mat- 
ters ought to be fairly and equitably adjusted or that we ought tostop 
these fast-mail facilities, so called, when they become partial, we al- 
lowed $600,000, inserting in the body of the bill the provision the Sen- 
ator from Texas has just quoted, that it should be equitably distributed 
to accommodate the various commercial centers. It became apparent 
to us all then that we should have to increase that amount somewhat 
in order to reach the object fully, but we saw that that would be a good 
starting place. 

The Postmaster-General, as I am advised, endeavored faithfully to 
execute the act of Co: He went to Chicago and he endeavored 


to have those facilities carried up toSaint Paul and Minneapolis; butthe 


conflicts between the various railroads along those lines were of such a 
character that he was unabletodoit. Hethensoughtfrom Saint Louis 
to reach the great lines running to the southwest through Arkansas 
and the Indian country and the Union and Central Pacific and Kansas 
Pacific roads, but he did not seem to meet with much better success. 
I know he came before the Committee on Appropriations several times 
and told us the trials and tribulations he had in endeavoring to ac- 
complish our object. The real difficulty in the way was that he could 
not give the service to one large line of railway without the other roads 
cutting rates against that road, and he could not give ittoall. The 
competing lines there interfered with him so that he could not do any- 
thing at all. Take the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Saint Pnl Railroads, running almost side by side from 
Chicago to Minneapolisnd Saint Paul. He could make no arrange- 
ment with one of those roads that the other would not resist, and there 
was the difficulty. 

Mr. MAXEY. So far as the roads from Saint Louis to the southwest 
are concerned that objection does not apply, for the whole line is under 
one control practically. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps so; but at any rate the objection proved fatal. 
We were met with this question in the sub-committee the other day. 
If we abandoned the service altogether, as the House seemed disposed 
to do and as the Senator from Texas thinks ought to be done, we should 
in the mean time be cutting off established facilities that are of great 
benefit to a very large section of the country. We have cut the appro- 
priation down from $600,000 and recommended $185,000 now so as not 
abruptly to destroy the fast line running from Boston, New York, and 
Washington to Charleston and Savannah and extending on to New 
Orleans. By allowing that line to run on at the present rate it enables 
gentlemen from Boston, for example, who have been here giving their 
views before our committee, to get their mails delivered at 11 o'clock 
in the morning, instead of at 5 in the afternoon. The great facilities 
afforded are exhibited by the letter which has been read at the desk; 
and they extend from Washington clear on to Charleston, Savannah, 
and New Orleans. While we are endeavoring to cut this service down, 
I do not feel authorized to cut off that line abruptly; but the commit- 
= ori rei this amendment as an additional section at the end of 

Sec. 3. That the Postmaster-General is hereby directed to make a thorough 
investigation into the railway mail service of the United States, and forthat pur- 
pose may designate not to exceed three competent officers of the Post-Office De- 
partment, en eprops in pope relating to the transportation of mails on rail- 


routes, and ing for the same, as a commissi: 


road com ion to sọ 
aid him that he ma: and report to Congress, in December next, with the 


data upon which it is based, a more complete em of gauging the rates of 

for carrying the mails on railroad routes in order to secure hy ends pro! X 
of the interests of the Government, and the allowance of just rates of com 

tion for the service required; and he is authorized to expend not to exceed $10,000 
out of the Gy ag eee ion for the bohm oe yan oe to See com- 
missioners for their specific services, and for clerk-hire, and expenses involved, 
which sum shall be immediately available. : j ne 


We were advised by the Post-Office officials that if that were done they 
could in course of a year or two make a new readjustment which would 
be equitable toall, and which would save the Government a large amount 
of money and makea proper readjustment of the lines of road over which 
the mails have to run, and the speed at which they should run; and in 
the mean time, as this great line extends along the seaboard from Boston 
to New Orleans, it furnishes facilities the cutting off of which would be 
very severe. We thought that while this investigation was being made 
under the provision in the bill that I have read, we should allow this 
line to continue rather than to upset and upturn all the existing accom- 
modation on this one line. 

I thought that was a reasonable proposition, and I shall so vote now, 
although I agree with the Senator from Texas that unless some means 
is devised to make the service equitable all over the country I shall not 
vote to continue special facilities in one section over another; but it 
seems almost too hard to cut off at once all the special facilities. We 
make a reduction from $600,000 to $185,000, allowing this one line to 
remain as it is now established, and the taking off of which would re- 
sult in serious inconvenience to the people all the way from Boston to 
New Orleans along the seaboard, until we can see if we can make a new 
adjustment. ieee, very ma ieee Senator does, I am not quite 
prepared to go at this moment where he is prepared to go. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Zanes said t that the com- 
mittee was cutting down this appropriation from $600,000. As I under- 
stand we did not expend that appropriation at all. 

Mr. PLUMB. No doubt that is a very interesting conversation; but 
if it is, it ought to be heard on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I said that the Senator from Kentucky stated 
that the committee was cutting down this appropriation from , 000 
to $185,000. Now I ask whether that $600,000 had ever been exp ended 
at all, and whether this $185,000 is not as great an appr opriation as has 
actually been expended heretofore. 

Mr. BECK. It is nothing like what has been expended heretofore; 
but it is as much as was expended of the appropriation made last year, 
because of the failure to accomplish what the Postmaster-General an 
Congress earnestly desired should be accomplished. 
on OSE Eta Then thisis simply theamount that was expended 

year 
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Mr. BECK. Simply theamount expended last year, because the Post- 
master-General did not expend the money we authorized him toexpend, 
having failed to make the arrangements we authorized him to make 
with the railroads. 

The Senator from Missouri is a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations as well as myself, and he heard a good deal of this discussion. 
The letters which have been read from the desk explain why this one 
route is sought to be maintained at present until we can see what can be 
done hereafter, and I would rather (having confessedly no great famil- 
iarity with the subject) that the Senator from Missouri would look at 
that letter which has been put in the RECORD by being read this morn- 
ing, and say if he does not think there is good reason in continuing it 
at least for a time, until we see whether a better adjustment can be 
made, That is all I care to say. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iwas not a member of the sub-committee which 
had this bill in charge. I will ask some other Senator, in the course 
of this discussion, to explain what I asked the Senator in charge of the 
bill to explain, and which that letter does not explain—what is the 
benefit of this service? These fast-mail trains leave New York about 4 
clock in the morning; how many letters do they carry? 

Mr. BECK. They bring all the Boston mail of the night before. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They leave New York at 40’clock in the morning; 
now, what mail matter do they take out of New York? They take out 
the mail which is brought in from Boston. 

Mr. BUTLER. Leaving Boston at 7 o’clock on the evening before. 

Mr. PLUMB. They take out all the mail that is deposited in New 
York between 6 o’clock the evening before and this period of 4.30 in 
the morning, at which time the fast train departs, besides the news- 
papers which are printed in the morning at about 3 or 4 o’clock. 

Mr. BECK. And all the Boston mail which left there the night 
‘before. 

Mr. PLUMB. It includes not only the mail deposited in Boston and 
gathered up at intermediate points between Boston and New York, but 
the mail from Halifax, which includesalso quite a considerable foreign 
mail. 

Mr. BECK. I ask the Senator from Kansas if I was right insaying 
that the present oe ae enables not only the Representatives and 
Senators, but everybody else in Washington, to obtain the Boston mail 
at 11 o’clock in the morning instead of 5 in the afternoon, as would be 
the case if this train was taken off? 

Mr. PLUMB. It makes a difference of six hours. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill how much sooner does the 4 o'clock mail from New York reach 
Chicago than the subsequent morning mail ? 

Mr. PLUMB. The saving is about six hours. 

Mr. McMILLAN. To Chicago? 

Mr. PLUMB. To Chicago. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Are there not trains leaving New York at 1 
o'clock in the morning going south and going west which take all the 
mail matter deposited up to that time? : 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam not aware of any train leaving New York at 1 
o'clock a. m. There is a train that leaves New York at 12.10. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Well, 12.10 at night. When there are trains 
leaving New York at about 12 o’clock at night which take all the mail 
matter deposited up to that hour going south and west, what does this 
train at 4 o’clock take? Zt 

Mr. PLUMB. My understanding is that that 12 o’clock train does 
not carry the mail from New York. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, it does. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand it does, and it is reported and pub- 
lished in the press of the country that it does, and that was the reason 
IT wanted the Senator to explain what mail these fast trains take out of 
New York. They start at 4 inthe morning. The trains that leave 
at 12, or about 12, take all the mail matter deposited up to that time. 
They take, as the Senator from Kentucky says, the mail which leaves 
Boston the previous afternoon at, say, 7 o’clock and arrives in New 
York just before 4 o'clock. That is distributed and put on and goes 
immediately on, and that is all. 

Now, I should like the Senator to explain further how far these fast 
trains mail matter? What mail does the train going from New 
York to Chicago take on the route, and where does the morning mail 
train from New York overtake the same mail matter? 

Mr. PLUMB. Itis not overtaken at all. The fast mail train which 
leaves New York is not overtaken by any subsequent train; on the 
contrary, it itself overtakes, and there is the advantage of it, a train 
which departs from Albany at a period which would make it impossi- 
ble to make the connection by the regular train. It goes, it is true, 
into a regular train at Buffalo. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Where it stops. 

Mr. PLUMB. No, I beg pardon; it does not stop there. It goes 
right on with that train. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What mail does it carry? 

Mr. PLUMB. All the mail which it takes out from New York and 
what it gathers up subsequently. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Between 12 and 4 in the morning. That is all. 
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Mr. PLUMB. Oh, no. The Senator from Missouri has got either 
his graphy or his facts wonderfully mixed up, or both. He was 
talking at first about a 12 o’clock train going south, and now he is 
talking about a 12 o’clock train going west, and there is none. $ 

Mr. COCKRELL. There isone going in each direction about the 
same hour. 

Mr. PLUMB. Going to Chicago? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLUMB. Not at all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘The Pennsylvania Railroad train which leaves 


„New York about 12 o’clock, and which takes all the mail up to that 


hour, gets into Chicago before your fast mail train in the morning. 

Mr. PLUMB. Weare ing about an entirely different train ; we 
are talking about the train which leaves New York on the New York 
Central Railroad, and not about the train which departs from New 
York on the Pennsylvania road. There is no pay to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company for its train. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
as the Post-Office Department assures us, declined to continue the sery- 
ice at the price the Post-Office Department had before been paying, 
and the price only which it can afford to pay for the service rendered. 
The amount paid for the service of which I speak isa trifle, only $25,000, 
I think. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. To what road? 

Bs a The New YorkCentral. That is only for the service 
tween New York and Albany. The remaining portion is paid on 
the line from Boston to Savannah. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have some special interest in the fast mail from 
the points south, particularly from here to Wilmington and Charleston, 
and hearing that this appropriation had been left out in the House, I 
addressed a note to the superintendent of the railway mail service, mak- 
ing some inquiries about it. I should like to have his letter read in 
reply to my communication. It is very short. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Previous to that I should like to 
correct a statement of fact. I read from the official report-—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I submit to the Senator that the letter I have sent 
up should be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
has the right to have read the letter which he has sent to the desk. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RAILWAY MAIL SERVI 
Washington, D. C., January 16, isss. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th 
instant, and in reply say that the appropriation for the mail service as ap- 
plied to the Atlantic coast line has been of very great service to the large sec- 
tion of country which it supplies. The service will not be maintained without 
the companies are paid the “ special facilities.” 

This was an additional train — on the road on the schedule arranged by 
the Post-Office Department, and if the com tion should be withdrawn [am 
confident that the train would also be withdrawn. The managers have informed 
me to that effect. 

In view of their statements and the fact that they did not ran a similar train 
to this prior to the payment of “special facilities,” I am clear the train will not 
be continued longer the present fiscal year. If such is the case, on and 
after the Ist day of July the through schedule from New York to Charleston, 
South Carolina, will be once per day, arriving at the last-named place at 4 p. m. 
instead of 6.50 a.m. I inclose herewith a copy of a letter that I wrote Hons. 
Raywey and Morse, of the Massachusetts delegation, which I think will fairly 
represent the case. 

, however, you should desire anything more definite, I will be glad to fur- 
nish all the information in my power. 


Ve 
Sigg” pak W. B. THOMPSON, 
General 
Hon. M. C. BUTLER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BUTLER. It will be seen that the effect of withdrawing this 
appropriation will be to put the mail in Charleston from New York 
later by eight hours than under the present arrangement. That fast- 
mail train leaves here at 11 in the morning and arrives in Charleston 
next morning about 6—eighteen hours. If this appropriation is with- 
drawn, that mail will not reach Charleston until 4 o’clock p. m. that 
day, instead of 6 in the morning. That is the effect on that part of the 
country. 

Mr. MAXEY. IftheSenator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] be cor- 
rect, the whole matteris perfectly clear. The Senator states that there 
is a train leaving New York between 12 and 1 o’clock at night, about 
12.10. As a matter of course that train takes up all the mail whichis 
deposited previous to that time. Does not everybody know that there 
isno mail of any co uence, if any at all, deposited between 12 0’clock 
at night and 4 o’clock in the morning? So that the train which starta 
out at 4 o’clock in the morning carries not letters but simply carries 
mainly the morning papers issued that morning. That is about the 
principal business it has to do, and the papers really go by express and 


pay no postage. P $ 
Mr. BUTLER. What does the Senator say about the train leaving 
here at 11 o’clock a. m. going south? I feel a special interest in the 
mails from here to Charleston; I do not care so much about the mails 
from New York. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 1 o’clock has arrived, 
and the unfinished business comes up. 


> 
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Mr. PLUMB. I think there is probably no item in this bill except 
this one which will excite debate, and I presume debate on this has 
been substantially concluded. 

Mr. MORRILL. But this bill can just as well be finished to-mor- 
row in the morning hour as to-day. 

Mr. PLUMB. I hope the Senator from Vermont will give us a few 
minutes at least. If it is going to make delay beyond a few minutes, 
I shall not press it. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Vermont will allow me to say that 
he ought not to use his power to antagonize all other business. I do 
not mean that the Senator is at all inclined to do so; but to drive this 
bill into the morning hour drives down everything else. 

Mr. MORRILL. If we are to complete the tariff bill we must con- 
tinue earnest work upon it every hour and minute of the time that we 
have. If the Senator from Kansas thinks the appropriation bill can be 

i of in ten minutes, I will yield for ten minutes. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think it can. 

Mr. ROLLINS, Mr. HOAR, and others. Let us take a vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not desire to say anything further on the point 
I was discussing; but I avail myself of the privilege I have while on the 
floor to say that I hope the Senator from Kansas having the bill in 
charge will insist on its being finished now. 

Several SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I wish to give notice that on Saturday after 
the expiration of the morning hour I shall call up the resolution in- 
troduced by me—— : 

Mr. HOAR. My friend will allow me. It is too bad to take up this 
ten minutes that the Senator from Vermont allows us with notices. 
Why not give them at some other time? Let us vote on this bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Why should the Senator object? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not object; I merely appeal to my friend. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I wish to give notice that on Saturday I 
desire to call up the resolution introduced by me on the 27th of Decem- 
ber in relation to the treaty between the United States and Spain, on 
which I shall desire to make a few remarks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator mean after the usual 
morning business? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLATT. Iamasanxioustohave this appropriation bill disposed 
of as any member of the Senate, but I desire to say a few words in con- 
nection with the subject of the reduction of letter and if there 
is to be an effort to finish the bill in ten minutes I thought perhaps I 
ought to give that notice at this time. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no agreement about that. 
If the Senator from Vermont does not call up the unfinished business, 
the Chair will understand that this appropriation bill continues before 
the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Post-Office appropriation bill 
is still before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. This is a question of great impor- 
tance to some of the commercial cities of this country who have to pay 
tribute to the larger cities, as I understand. The entire country has 
to pay its portion of this $185,000, while the city of New York gets 
almost the whole benefit of it. All the trains to which any money 
is paid for ial mail facilities start from there. From New York to 
Springfield $17,000 is paid; from New York to Buffalo, $46,000; these 
are some of the items that make up the $185,000; $150,000 of it is for 
service from one city. I believe with the exception of a little crumb 
eS kate here in the South to one or two roads between Charleston and 
Richmond, New York gets the entire amount, and not one dollar is for 
any other city. 

The Senator who has charge of the bill stated a moment ago that 
$25,000 was the amount that was paid for the mail service out of New 

ork. 

Mr. PLUMB. Not out of New York, but out of New York west. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The official report says $46,000 from 
New York to Buffalo. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator has got the report for the preceding year. 

Mr. DAVIS, of. West Vifginia. It is the same, the Postmaster- 
General tells you, and the only excuse he has got for paying the same 
as last year is that he made no chan; 

Mr. PLUMB. I hold in my heat the letter of the superintendent 
of the railway mail service, in which he says: 

The ex, itures out of the -facilities ro ion for the t 
fiscal Kei piata as follows: mene) reenn pre 


Mow Vork to Sorina 55s cas sok hs vaccenicacavetessodguessvsonesoatiersoecesseseenbekes 
New York to Alban: i oer 
. 142,274 26 


184, 921 32 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If the Senator is right in that, there 
isno mail coming from Bostonthrough. If the southern fast mail starts 
from Philadelphia and not from New York, there is no direct connec- 
tion from Bostonthrough. The official report which I hold in my hand 
says that it is from New York to Charleston, and it starts from New 


York and not from Philadelphia. That letter is gotten up for this pur- 
pose, while this official report was gotten up for the whole country. 

The Postmaster-General has said in his report, and so has the super- 
intendentof the railway mail service, if not in words substantially, that 
$600,000 should be given to supply the whole country; and there is no 
reason why the city of New York for one or two great lines should have 
$185,000, the whole country paying the expense and getting no benefit 
whatever. My friend from South Carolina says that this fast mail 
service does his people a great deal of good. How? Not by any money 
being paid on his part of the line to any extent. It is paid to great 
corporations in the city of New York, whose lines move south and con- 
nect with the regular trains when they get to Richmond or about there, 
andthen theygoon. Itisnotfor the benefitof the Senator’s constituents 
in South Carolina. New Orleans also is spoken of; but I say not one 
cent out of this $185,000 is paid toany part of the South except between 
New York and Charleston. 

Mr. BUTLER. In reply to what the Senator says, I beg to remark 
that I do not care the snap of my finger whether the railroads make 
one dollar outofthisservice ornot. Thatisnotthe question. The point 
I referred to when I said it was of great benefit to my part of the 
country was the convenience to the business portion of the community, 
the merchants particularly on the line of the road, the merchants in 
Charleston and Wilmington, and on all the lines connecting with this 
fast mail service. I do not care whether the railroads get any ad- 
van from it or not; it is not a matter of the slightest consequence 
to me whether trunk lines or branch lines or other railroads get it; I 
was referring to the benefit it was to the business community, the busi- 
ness interests of the South. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask the Senator how far it is 
from Florence to Charleston ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Something over one hundred miles. The fast mail 
goes right to Charleston via Florence. I do not know whether the 
Northeastern Railroad gets the benefit of it or not, but I know the mail 
goes through, for I went on the same train myself. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It has been shown by the Senator 
from Missouri and others that there are in the evening, after business 
hours close in New York, I think four trains leaving there before this 
fast train in the morning leaves that carries the metropolitan newspa- 
pers, and that was what it was put on for, and for hardly any mail mat- 
ter whatever. 

Mr. MAXEY. Isubmit that the most of those papers are carried 
by express and no postage. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator is entirely misinformed about 
the quantity of mail matter brought by that traim Iam not prepared 
to say how much, but in conversation the other day with the superin- 
tendent of the railway mail service he made a statement of the num- 
ber of pounds of mail matter brought by that mail, and I was very 
much surprised at it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I admit that there is a great number 
of pounds, but what is it? Newspapers. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, the fast mail does not bring newspapers. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will state the case as I understand 
it, and I think I understand the question as to the mailservice. ‘This 
train leaving New York, say, at 4 o’clock in the morning is put on 
more especially for the newspapers. Why? There is a mail now leav- 
ing New York for the South and West, I believe, at 7.45 in the even- 
ing, which takes nearly all the mail that is gathered during the day. 
Last year I heard the statement of the officers of the Post-Office De- 
partment, and it was that the mail leaving New York at 7.45 in the 
evening, which is not in any way compensated other than as the reg- 
ular service, is the first to get to all the southwest cities, to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Saint Louis, New Orleans, and everywhere in the Southwest 
and in the Texas country. Following that, I believe, at 9.40, a train 
leaves New York going south and going west, with no extra compen- 
sation. Gia: at 12.10, I think, a train leaves New York to take 
whatever is gathered, without compensation, starting south and 
starting west, and gathering up all the mail matter of the day from 
the commercial communities through which it runs, and there is no 
extra compensation whatever on the part of the Government. 

A train leaves New York in the morning at about 4 o’clock. As I 
understand, that train takes the metropolitan newspapcrs, and there is 
a large amount of them. I know, as was said by the Senator from 
Texas, that they are generally sent as express matter and not as mail 
matter. The train brings them here and takes them south in very 
good time; but why should the Government pay specially for a train 
which runs out of New York to carry newspapers when the mail has 
nearly all preceded it? Why should the Government pay from New 
York to South Carolina on one train about$100,000 a year when trains 
have preceded it with both mail and ngers ? 

What is the result of this? The train that leaves New York at 4 
o’clock in the morning comes by way of Philadelphia, it is true, and 
by way of Baltimore and to this city and on south. There is also a 
train, without patronage in any way, without aid from the Government, 
which leaves Baltimore at 4 o’clock in the morning, with no pay from 
the Government whatever, and it takes the Baltimore papers and the 
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Baltimore mail matter and the Baltimore passengers, and it is run down 
at Florence by this fast train from New York, which is paid for by the 
Government, and from Florence south the two trains go together, with- 
out compensation, everywhere south, to New Orleans, Mobile, Florida, 
as I understand. 

These are the facts about the southern trains, and I believe I am cor- 
rect in the statement; so that the only thing which the fast train does 
that my friend from South Carolina talks about is that it does bring in 
the papers; but the train that leaves Baltimore at 4 o’clock, which will 
take him or me or anyone else, is just as fast a train as the one that 
leaves New York at that time. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is entirely mistaken about that, I can 
assure him. He has referred to the fact that the train which arrives 
here about 11 o’clock brings the metropolitan newspapers. I wish to 
say that that is of very great consequence to the country, for everybody 
in the country is always extremely anxious to see the New York papers. 
While I admit that it would hardly be proper for the Government to 
pay for that specially, I think it accomplishes a deal when we get 
the New York papers at 11 o’clock in the morning, and at Charleston 
the next morning at6o’clock. I think that accomplishes a great deal. 
I have no doubt the mails go, as the Senator sa; m New York at4 
o’clock in the afternoon or 12 o’clock at night, but the point I make— 
and I only do that by way of illustration—is that we get the mails in 
Charleston eight hours earlier by this fast train, which is rendered pos- 
sible by the special-facilities appropriation, than we should do by the 
running of the ordinary trains. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. So faras New York is concerned the 
Senator is right, but not so far as Baltimore and Washington are con- 
cerned. Why should the Government pay for special mail facilities for 
running the Southern train to which he refers? I speak of that now, 
for that is the most important one and the one for which the most money 
is paid. Why should the Government pay for this New York train, so 
that New York papers or letters may be putin advance of the mail 
matter of other sections of the country? Why should not other sections 
of the country have the same facilities? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the Senator a question. Does not that 
same train take up the mail at Philadelphia and Baltimore and Wash- 
ington and Richmond and Weldon and Wilmington, as it goes along, 
increasing it and expediting it to that extent? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Isa r or a letter to wait in 
Baltimore in order to allow a train from New York to come along and 
take him or it up, and should the Government pay expressly for that 
train? Is that right? Isit proper? Is it just? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not understand that the Government pays any- 
thing. It is only on this train that it pays. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not take the Senator 
from West Virginia off the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL. I thought the Senator from West Virginia was 
through. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No, sir. To the people whom I 
represent this is a very important question, and it will take the Sen- 
ate some time to get through with it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I y ask, as it is obvious that this bill can not 
be completed at least in less than an hour’s debate, whether the Sena- 
tor will not forego his explanation until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I have no objection at all to giving 
way for the purpose of going on with the revenue bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I call for the regular order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The matter now under consideration 
ean not be without proper discussion, I will say to Senators. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope my colleague will not take the Senator 
from West Virginia off the floor if he wishes to proceed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not propose to do so. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I give way for that purpose. 
ingly yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do hope that we may get through with this appro- 
priation bill. I have no desire to antagonize the tariff bill which the 
Senator from Vermont has in , but in the absence of any new 
instruction from the Committee on Appropriations I feel constrained 
to insist that the further consideration of this bill shall be continued. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator must see that the bill will excite dis- 
cussion. The question as to reducing the postage from 3 cents to 2 cents 
will occupy at least an hour. Therefore it had better go over until to- 
morrow morning, so that Senators may have full time to consider it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It can be taken up to-morrow as soon as the rou- 
tine morning business is concluded. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think on the whole the argument is a deal 
stronger in favor of getting through with the appropriation bill, because 
we shall get more time by going ahead now. Ido not feel that I have 
any discretion in the matter under the instruction of the committee ex- 
cept that I must ask the Senate to continue the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Kansas does not feel authorized 


I will- 


to do so, I move that the Senate proceed with the consideration of the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. No; that is my own position. I said I did not feel 
warranted in yielding to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BUTLER. I misunderstood the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is the revenue bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to lay aside the unfinished business until to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
postpone the unfinished business until to-morrow. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that will not be done. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope it will. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iask for the yeas and nays on the motion. We 
may as well have it understood whether we are to go on with the rev- 
enue bill. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust we shall not spend time now in taking the 
yeas and nays as to the order of business. It seems to me the appro- 
priation bills ought to pass, and certainly we ought to go on with the 
tariff bill with rapidity, spending each day some hours upon it. If we 
do not do it, we are certain not to have a tariff bill or tax bill at this 
session. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say that the appropriation bills were 
never, as my recollection so far advanced at this period of the ses- _ 
sion as they are now. Noneof them will go into effect until the Ist of 
July, except there be special provisions as to particularitems. It is 
not expected that these bills will pass before the 4th of March, and they 
are just as certain to pass as that the sun will roll around. If we are 
to take up and act on the tariff question, either upon the pending bill 
or any measure for the reduction of taxes, we must go on and do it to 
the postponement of other business or eaten got to abandon it. I for 
one will stand by the tariff bill and the Senator from Vermont against 
all other business, unless it is his discretion to waive the morning hour 
or any other time to such matters as may be pressing. There is no ne- 
cessity and I do not think it is fair to press these appropriation bills, 
which are in the nature of bills that will pass and must pass in due 
time, against the tariff bill, unless there is an indifference to the tariff 
bill or a determination to defeat it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on the motion 
to postpone the revenue bill until to-morrow. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JA N. I wish to announce the pair of my Gray = (Mr. 
HARRIS], who is absent, with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. 
I make the announcement for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va, J Pugh, 
Butler, Gar Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Call, Grover, Kellogg, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton. y Vance, 

I Maxey, V 
Cockrel Jackson, Morgan, Wi 
4 Johnston, Plumb, 

NAYS—31L. 

s Davis of Ill. oar, Pendleton, 
Allison, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, È 
Anthony, George, ’ Rollins, 
Beck, Gorman, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Blair, Groome, i Sewell, 
Camden, Harrison, Miller of Cal Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley MillerofN. ¥., Slater. 
Conger, Hill, Morrill, 

ABSENT—18. 
Bayard, Ferry, McPherson Voorhees, 
Brown, Mahone, Williams, 
Dawes, e, Mitchell, i 
Fair, Harris, Saunders. 
Farley, Logan, Van Wyck, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the en- 
rolled bill (H. R. 7052) making appropriations for the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 
and for other purposes; and it was thereupon signed by the President 
pro tempore. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 3123) to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 of ‘‘an act 
to determine the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States, 
and to regulate the removal of causes from State courts, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1875, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (H. R. 7240) for the relief of William H. Donohoe was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2356) to authorize the increase of the ca ital stock of 
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the Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio, reported it with an amend- 
ment striking out the preamble. 
PRINTING OF HOUSE TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing, to 
which was referred a concurrent resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives for printing House bill No. 7313 and accompanying reports, to re- 
port it without amendment and recommend its passage, and I ask for 
its present consideration. 

Mr. INGALLS. I object to its consideration to-day. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Itis merely to print some extra copies of the House 
tariff bill. 

I object. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the Senator from Kansas will not object. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be read for information. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate J), That 6,000 copies 
of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and accompany- 
ing reports, be printed, of which 2,000 copies be for the use of the Senate 


and 4,000 copies for the use of the House. : 
The PRESIDINGOFFICER Tareh MILLER, of California, in the chair). 
Objection being made, the resolution will lie over until to-morrow. 
BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN askedand, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2382) to confer upon the senior associate-justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in the absence or ina- 

` bility of the chief-justice of said court, the powers and duties now 
conferred upon said chief-justice relative to the extradition of fugitives 
from justice; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE DETROIT RIVER. 


Mr. CONGER. I present a letter from the Detroit Board of Trade 
in to the improvement of the Detroit River, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not like to object, but really we are cumber- 
ing up the RECORD with petitions and memorials to a great extent. 

Mr. CONGER. This is a question of such general national impor- 
tance that I feel it would be desirable to have this paper go into the 
RECORD. 

The paper was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Derrorr BOARD or TRADE, 
Detroit, Mich.. January 9, 1883. 
Dear SIR: e a byles prana, of fe Detroit Board of Trade, held this a, m., the fol- 
esd a resolutions, introduced by W. Livingstone, jr., were unani- 
ee Whereas the Lime Kiln Crossing in Detroit River is the most dangerous ob- 
struction to na on on the chain of lakes; and 
“ Whereas 40,000 vessels, with 20,000,000tons of freight, pass through the Detroit 


River ina single season, ineurring an enormous loss in revenue from detention, | JUZ 


„ and sinking in crossing this obstruction; and 

reas the present improvement will be of little or no benefit to vessels un- 
eted, and as the present appropriation will soon be exhausted, 
ms conditi 


“w 


m: 


“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each of our Representa- 
tives and Senators.” 
W. LIVINGSTONE, JR., President. 
JNO. H. MACIVER, Secretary. 


Hon. Omar D. Concer, Washington, D. C. 
BARBARA MARQUARDT. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iask unanimous consent that the vote 
by which the Senate indefinitely postponed the bill (H. R. 4357) grant- 
ing a pension to Barbara Marquardt, which was reported adversely Jan- 
nary 2, and which escaped my attention, may be reconsidered and the 
bill recommitted to the Committee on Pensions. We expect to be able 
to present some new testimony in the matter. I did notnotice the re- 
port at the time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Asa member of the Committee on Pensions I re- 
ported the bill referred to by the Senator from New York. I under- 
stand that there is additional evidence to be introduced, and I trust that 
the Senate will assent to the recommittal of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I ask unanimous consent for that pur- 


pose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the vote by 
which the.bill was indefinitely postponed will be reconsidered and the 
bill recommitted to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 

Mr. BLAIR submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 1410) to amend the pension laws by increasing 
the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or a leg in the 
service; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
‚of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Schedule B will be proceeded with. 


Mr. PLATT. Yesterday I reserved the right to propose an amend- 
ment to the item about varnishes, butas I understand that amendments 
may be made as well in the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, I 
shall reserve the amendment until the bill comes into the Senate. I 
desire to obtain some further information in relation to the matter. ZI 
think there should be a serious reduction on the article of varnishes 
below what the committee have reported. 

Mr. BECK. Yesterday I asked leave to reserve until this, morni 
the amendments offered by the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. En 
upon all that portion of Schedule A relating to alcoholic preparations. 
I did so forthe purpose of sending the bill as modified by those amend- 
ments to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue this morning, who had 
furnished the committee with a long and somewhat complicated state- 
ment of changes which he thought ought to be made, many of which 
were not approved by the committee, and others substituted in their 
place. I have not had an opportunity this morning (being in a session 
of a committee until the Senate met and looking somewhat into the 
Post-Office appropriation bill since that time as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations) to make the comparison and examination that 
I hoped to be able to do before this hour this morning. I will reserve 
whatever amendments I may see fit to offer in regard to those items until 
the bill reaches the Senate, having no reason to believe thatI shall then 
offer any, as other members of the committee who have looked into the 
matter believe it is now right. I state that as a reason why I do not 
now ask to go back to those amendments. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Before the ing of the bill is proceeded with, I 
ask to go back to lines 227 and 228, consideration of which was re- 
served when the item was reached; and I offer in connection with thas 
item the amendment which I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheChairsupposes there is no objec- 
tion to going back. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I reserved those lines. 

Mr. MORRILL, I think the Senator from New York reserved the 
item or had it reserved. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will say to the Senator from Vermont that I 
reserved it expressly. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The Senator from Missouri expressly reserved it, 
and I offer the amendment which I now send to the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out lines 227 and 
228 in the following words: 


All imitations of natural mineral waters, and all artificial mineral waters, 89 
per cent. ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 
Mineral waters, 3 cents per bottle or jug. 


_ Mr. ALLISON. Suppose they should not be imported in a bottle or 


? 
Mr. LAPHAM. They are not imported in any other way. 


Boa INGALLS. They probably would be if the law were put im 
orm. i 

Mr. LAPHAM. I ask the Secretary to read a brief statement in sup- 
port of the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The communication will be read. 


The Acting Secretary as follows: 


MINERAL WATERS. 
All imported mineral waters should pay duty, first, because there are 
tant home interests to protect; and, seco: coe Larvae ten at T 
revenue should be derived. 


There should be a specific duty on mineral waters of not less than 3 cents per 
bottle or jg. A duty of 3 cents would secure a revenue of $240,000 per ann 
and afford some p: on to home interests. An ad valorem duty would 
little revenue, for the reason that the waters are invoiced so low as todefeat the 
ee of the law. 

© cost of mineral waters in Europe is trifling, and the cost of labor, bottles, 
bottling, &c., much cheaper than in this country. 

The owners of natural mineral springs and the manufacturers of mineral wa- 
ters in this country have invested many millions of dollars in their busin and 
employ thousands of men—between 3,000 and 4,000 in she city of New York alone. 
eee are mineral-water factories in most of the important cities and towns 

n country. - 

The admission of 8,000,000 bottles of mineral waters free, or at a nominal duty, 
annually, isa itive neg to the businessof the glass bottle manufacturers 
this country. It is equally detrimental to the business of the bottlers, who em- 
amount of capital and many thousands of laborers, 
ous interests above referred to place this question among the impor- 
tant ones to be considered in connection with the tariff. 

H. R. 5538 should be amended as follows: 

“Strike ont lines 227 and 228, page 16, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“** Mineral waters, 3 cents per bottle or jug.’ 

“ Strike out line 1875, page 83.” 


Mr. LAPHAM. In order to obviate the suggestion of the honor- 
able Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], which had not occurred to me, 
as this amendment was sent to me to be introduced, and at the si 
tion of the chairman of the Finance Committee I ask leave to modi 
my amendment by taking the provision which I find in the bill which 
passed the House, the report of the Committee on Ways and Means of 


ploy a 
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the House, page 11, lines 245 to 249. I ask tosubstitute those lines in | natural mineral waters in terms. The substitute which I offer does in 


lien of the amendment I sent to the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have no such bill here. 

Mr. LAPHAM. It is on our tables. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point of order that it is not in order to 
allude to a tariff bill which may have passed or may be pending in the 
House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We have no such bill of the House 
before us. 

Mr. BECK. The bill of the House is on our tables. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It may be on Senators’ tables. 

Mr. BECK. I object to bringing the action of the House before the 
Senate. It is not in order. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Ido not bring the action of the House before the 
Senate. I offer the language of that bill as my amendment, in lien of 
the amendment I first sent up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to do that. 

Mr. ALLISON. But he has no right to allude to what occurred in 
the other House. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. 
eccurred in the other House. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I have not stated what occurred in the other House. 
I stated that I found those words in a printed document on my desk, 
and I asked to substitute them for the amendment that I first pro- 


posed. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out lines 227 and 
228 and to insert in lieu thereof: 

Natural and imitation mineral waters and all Wholly ee mineral waters 
eontaining not more than one quart each, 3 peata per e or jug; containing 
more than one quart or fraction thereof, 3 cents additional for each bottle or jug. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say in relation to this proposition— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York has the 


floor. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. I would not take the floor from the Senator from 
New York. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. MORRILL. My impression is that all natural mineral waters 
ought to come in entirely free. I have no objection to putting any sort 
of duty upon the imitations or the artificial mineral waters. I think 
that some duty should be placed upon the bottles, but 3 cents would 
be a great deal too high, probably at least 200 per cent. on the bottles. 
If there was any duty to be placed upon them at all, it should be at a 
lower rate, and perhaps it should be made specific, probably 14 cents a 
pound. The small pint bottles weigh less than a pound, and the quart 
bottles weigh more. But I really think that the natural mineral waters 
from abroad, which differ essentially from those which we have in this 
country, for instance like apollinaris water, an article of large con- 
sumption, ought to come in as they do now, entirely free. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, this seems to be the last straw, and they 
say it was the last one that broke the camel’s back, that natural min- 
eral waters area home industry. I suppose the Saratoga Springs were 
flowing there before ever a white man approached the American conti- 
nent, and that they will continue to flow, and because Mr. Hathorne, 
or anybody else who happens to get possession of those springs, desires 
a monopoly against all the world and all the waters that anybody may 
want to drink, the proposition is now made to levy a duty on im- 

mineral waters. There was a story told once, at a time when 
and was taxing everything until Sidney Smith burlesqued it in his 
inimitable way, which I will repeat. Dean Swift had a little country 
place in a hilly partof Ireland. A lady friend of his, who was tired of 
the fogs of London, went to pay him a visit. After being there a little 
while she said that the air was perfectly delicious. The dean laid his 
hand on her shoulder and said, ‘‘ Madam, do not speak of it; they will 
tax it.” This is coming as near that condition of things as anything I 
know of. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is not this a luxury ? 

Mr. BECK. Aluxury! Has not a man a right, if he desires to have 
water that he thinks is good for his health, to enjoy it without paying 
3 cents a bottle to put into the pocket of somebody who owns a little 
Saratoga spring or something else? If we were struggling for revenue, 
and it was a matter of life or death to the Government that we should 
have a large revenue, that might be one consideration; but the struggle 
now is to get clear of the surplus revenue. We are paying $81,000,000 
for six months of this year on the principal of the national debt, when, 
as the Senator from Missouri, who asks if this is not a luxury, very well 
knows that under the arrangement of our bonds we can only pay $26,- 
000,000 a year from now until 1907, when the last of the bonds fall due. 
And now, because somebody is likely to get water that may do him 
good, or which the doctors may advise him to use, as Vichy, if he is 
sick, or if it is prescribed for the health of his family, he is to pay trib- 
ute to somebody living in Saratoga. I look at it as simply an outrage. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The amendment that I first offered did not include 


He has no right to allude to what 


terms include natural and imitation mineral waters. I have no desire 
whatever to impose a duty upon natural mineral waters; because they are 
not brought into this country in very large quantities; but I wish to do 
so upon the imitations, which the Secretary of the Treasury has ruled 
as a matter of law in the Department can come in free under the pro- 
vision of the present tariff permitting natural mineral waters to come 
in free. Artificial waters in vast quantities come into the country now 
free of duty under that decision. The object of the amendment is to 
strike at that evil, and to relieve the Treasury Department from the 
trouble to which it has been subjected in determining that question. 

These artificial mineral waters come in at a mere nominal price, and’ 
an ad valorum duty upon them amounts to nothing whatever. They 
are purely articles of luxury, and they are thrown in here in competi- 
tion with our natural mineral waters without paying anything what- 
ever, whereas by the imposition of a 3 per cent. bottle tax, as is now 
proposed, not only a fair revenue aba? be obtained but probably the 
importation of them would be to some extent restricted. 

. Mr. ALLISON. Ifthe Senator will allow mea moment, do I under- 
stand him simply to desire a change in the phraseology of line 228, so 
as to require a specific duty instead of an ad valorem duty? 

Mr. LAPHAM. That is all the change that I desire. 
Mr. ALLISON. Then I submit to him that he can do itvery readily 
by inserting instead of 30 per cent. ad vaiorem the specific duty that he 


proposes. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I willconsent to that modification. My only object . 
is to make this a specific duty. In answer to the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that 3 cents a bottle is too much of a tax upon these 
waters if they contain anything whatever of any value, I suggest that this 
very bill imposes a tax of 3 cents per bottle upon all bottles containing 
wines which are imported into this country. 

Mr. MORRILL. I willsay to the Senator that the bottles containing 
champagne are very much more valuable than the lower-priced bottles, . 
which contain nothing but beer or mineral water. 

x Mr. INGALLS. ow does the amendment stand now, Mr. Presi- 
ent? 

Mr. ALLISON. As modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out lines 227 and 
228 and to insert in lieu thereof: 

Natural and imitation mineral waters and all wholly artificial mineral waters 
con not more than one quart each, 3 cents per bottle or jug; containing 
more than one quart or fraction thereof, 3 cents additional foreach bottle or jug. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
the words ‘‘natural and” in the first line of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I thought the Senator from New York consented 
to amend the text of the bill according to the suggestion made by the 
Soir INGALLS. Chair ding 

A LS. I asked the ir what the question ing was, 
and he answered by what was read by the Secretary. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That isall the Chair now understands 
to be the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ithink the Senator from New York intended to 
modify it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New York 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. LAPHAM. I consent to take the suggestion of the Senator from 
Towa and in line 228 will move to strike out *‘ 30 per cent. ad valorem ” 


and to insert: 
Three cents per bottle or jug of not more than one quart each, and 3 cents for 
each additional quart or rain Aia thereof. 


So as to make lines 227 and 228 read: 

All imitations of natural mineral waters and all artificial mineral waters, 3 
cents per bottle or jug of not more than one quart each, and 3 cents for each 
additional quart or fraction thereof. 

Mr. ALLISON. That makes the amendment now apply to all arti- 
ficial mineral waters ? 

Mr, LAPHAM. To purely artificial mineral waters. 

Mr. BECK. And is a raising of the tariff upon them about 100 per 
cent. above what it now is. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kentucky is mistaken about that. 

Mr. MORRILL. The duty is now 3 cents a bottle and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. E 

Mr. SHERMAN. But the amendment as now proposed does not 
reach what the Senator from New York wished to accomplish. 

Mr. BECK. I mean that it raises the tariffabout 100 per cent. above 
the 30 per cent. ad valorem proposed in the bill. 

Mr. VANCE. In other words it will be equivalent to about 60 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. It will be equivalent to about 60 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think 3 cents per quart is about 20 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will turn to his own tables he will 


see that these waters now pay 3 cents a bottle and 25 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, 


1883. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. The unit of value last year was 11.1 cents per 


bottle. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is about 20 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Three cents a bottle would be about equivalent to 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is what I endeavored to state. 

Mr. VANCE. I rose, Mr. President, to inquire if the object of this 
duty was to protect artificial mineral waters manufactured in this coun- 
try in counterfeitof the natural? If so, I think it is against good mor- 
ality as well as health. I think there ought to be a prohibitory duty 
levied upon all these infernal concoctions which pass for mineral waters 
in imitation of the natural. If we are to have protection, I think the 
protection ought to be all around. Most of the bottles, I believe, have 
the corks secured with wire. There ought to be a duty levied on the 
wire in behalf of the Pennsylvania iron interest. I am not sure that 
any corks are produced in this country, or I should move thata tariff 
be levied on the corks also. Let us have the whole thing protected, if 
we go in for protection at all. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is very evident that the demand for 
this increased duty and this specific duty does not come from the con- 
sumers of this country, whether they belong to the very wealthy classes 
or the middle classes or the poorer classes. It comes from the manu- 
facturers of artificial mineral waters, and it is intended to give them a 
monopoly. 

A very respectable gentleman, a constituent of mine, in the city of 
Saint Louis, has sent me a brief argument on this question addressed 
to Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky. Iask the Secretary toread it. Itcomes 
from the American Mineral Water Company. Outof the two millions 
and a quarter of people whom I represent I have only heard from one 
or two manufacturers of mineral water in regard to this matter; the rest 
seem to be very indifferent on the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read what the 
Senator from Missouri has sent to the desk. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Dear Str: The undersigned lly submit their views in accordance 
with those expressed by other mineral water manufacturers on the following 


in the Tariff Commission report: 
“All imitations of natural mineral waters and wholly artificial mineral waters, 


30 per cent. ad valorem.” 
provision will id no revenue, because practically no mineral waters 


jel 
embraced by it are tein imported, The great bulk of highly effervescent table 
waters, although artificially impregnated with carbonic aad, are neither imita- 
tions of natural mineral waters nor are they wholly artificial, because the water 
and the carbonic acid of natural nes are used in their manufacture and there- 
fore would come in duty free. T y are luxury waters, constituting over 90 per 
cent. of the entire importation of mineral waters which, under the present tariff, 


if properly applied, should have paid over $300,000 duty for the current year. 
Bpeciat esaea Agent Colonel Tichenor, in a recent report on German min- 
eral waters, d as dutiable such waters as taunus, rheuse, &c., ie tp, a 
the changes ein the above before bottling are less than in the case of the 
Apter Spri. 


ng. 
nsidering that most imported mineral waters are luxuries, it would seem 

that the best way of adjusting the matter, and of avoiding confusion, trouble, and 
expense, would be to imposes reasonable duty of, say, 30 cents per dozen bottles 
or Aa upon all mineral waters. 

his would impose a reasonable duty upon a foreign luxury the importation 
of which has grown to such enormous proportions as to ove ow and injure 
all domestic mineral water interests. 

But should it be deemed advisable to admit natural mineral waters free of duty, 
then we su; that the above quoted paragraph in the Tariff Commission re- 
port be je to read as follows: 

rpose im with carbonic 


“All mineral and other waters, for any 
acid or other minerals by artificial means, 30 cents per bottles or jugs.” 
Most respectfu tted. 
Hon. Joun G. CARLISLE, M. O., Washington, D. C. 


lly submit k 

Mr. VEST. I will simply say that the idea thatthe mineral springs 
of the United States, the natural springs which from the sides of 
the mountains in almost every neighborhood township, not to say 
county, throughout the length and breadth of the Union, need this 
tariff duty to protect them from the natural or man mineral 
waters of foreign countries is simply a monstrous absurdity. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] says that this is a movement for 
the protection of American labor. t I have presented in the shape 
of a letter coming from a manufacturer of mineral waters shows the 
view of the gentlemen who manufacture them. Weareasked now seri- 
ously in the interest of that company to put upon the thousands and 
millions of people in the United States who consume mineral waters, 
according to their own taste or according to medical necessity, a tax of 
3 cents a bottle on those who drink the seltzer water or the apolli- 
naris that is brought here, 

The pretense is made that it is giving revenue to the amount of 
$300,000, while at the same time it puts upon the consumers of the 
United States this tax coming directly out of their pockets. 

It is stated in this letter that these waters are luxuries. An argu- 
ment could be made which I think would absolutely destroy that asser- 
tion. They are medical waters; they are prescribed in a great many 
eases. In one word, I am opposed to the whole thing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

ae aamen was rejected. 

e ENT pro iempore. The Senate will now with 
the consideration of Schedule B. Losers 


The item in lines 410 to 413, inclusive, was read and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Schedule B.—Earthen-ware and glass-ware: 

Brown earthen-ware, common stone-ware, gasretorts, and stone-ware not 
ornamented, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

The item from line 414 to line 417, inclusive, was read, as follows: 
Arrear erines asador p Soke te pluie y Dy rye Aig iah 
or ornamented in any manner, 60 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I donot propose to argue these questions; 
I only desire before we pass upon them to call attention to them. 

The first item in the schedule, ‘‘ brown earthen-ware, common stone- 
ware,” &c., upon which a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem is imposed 
by the bill, is the same as the existing law; but we make that in such 
quantities that we export it everywhere, and the whole import of it 
amounts to only $9,000. It would not make any difference whether 
the duty was 20 per cent. or 100 per cent. or 500 per cent., because no- 
body can compete with it. 

In the item just read the proposed increase is from 50 per cent. ad 
valorem to 60 per cent. ad valorem. The Tariff Commission asked for 
65 per cent. and the Senate committee recommend 60. Many of those 
things are luxuries, if you choose to so term them. On that item of 
china, porcelain, and other things the rate is now 45 per cent. ad valo- 
no The item beginning at line 421 is an important one, and is as fol- 

ows: 

sinbed, Gipped,-or roams OAOA OAOA of CUNN ox minaret IAE 

5 , 0l colo! com su neces, 
Lng y enumerated or provided for in this ner 3D baaligeory ad vale 

The present law is 40 per cent. ad valorem. The Senate committee 
proposes 50 per cent. ad valorem; the Tariff Commission recommends 
55 per cent. advalorem. It will be observed that they are all increases 
except the first item, which does not amount to anything, and in re- 
gard to which it makes no difference what the duty is, because none is. 
or can be imported. 

Mr. PUGH. The entire schedule is increased. 

Mr. BECK. The entire schedule is much increased. For example, 
if the commission bill is carried out, for it isonly in regard to that that 
comparisons can be made, the china, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware, 
of which the value imported was $2,075,707.90, on which the duty col- 
lected last year was $1,037,863.97, would yield $1,349,210.16, or an 
increase of over $310,000, If we were seeking for a revenue and to 
increase our revenues this would be valuable because it would be an 
increase of revenue and of course an increase of the burdens as well. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Provided we imported as much. 

Mr. BECK. Provided we imported as much; and perhaps we should 
import as much or nearly as much as is now done. These are gener- 
ally high-priced and people who desire to ornament their houses 
behing fine sets of china would not, in all probability, care much about 

e price. 

On the item beginning at line 418, ‘‘ china, porcelain, parian, and 
bisque ware, plain white, and not ornamented or decorated in any man- 
ner,’’ the duty is now 45 per cent.; by the commission it is pro 
to be put at 60 per cent. ; and by the bill as reported it is fixed at 55per 
cent. If the report of the commission were carried out, there would be 
an increase of about $50,000 revenue if the same quantity was imported. 
On the plain earthen, stone, and crockery ware, the importation of which 
was large, at 40 per cent. the revenue was $1,775,294.93. If the same 
amount was imported at 55 per cent. as recommended, that would be 
an increase of 37} per cent., producing $2,441,030.55 or $665,735.62 
above the presentduty. I have not made the calculation at 50 per cent. 
as proposed by the Senate committee. This last class is used by all the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. VANCE. The first and last are. 

Mr. BECK. The first may not be used by all, but the last certainly 
is. I object to the raising of these duties, and for the reasons which I 
shall state. They are an absolute aya À especially the last class, 
on which we propose to increase the duties from 40 to 50 per cent. We 
have given to the manufacturers of those goods since the present tariff, 
which provided 40 per cent. ad valorem, a great many privileges that 
they did not have at the time the tariff was enacted. For example, we 
put by the present bill the duty on refined borax, which they use in 
very large quantities, at 3 cents a pound instead of 10 cents, as now. 
That isa reduction of 70 per cent. on refined borax. Litharge, which 
they use largely, we have reduced 33} per cent., or from 3 cents a pound 
to 2 cents a pound. China clay, or kaolin, we have reduced 40 per 
cent., or$35a ton. Feldspar, which they use largely, from 20 per cent. 
we have put on the free-list. A large number of the articles that they 
use have been free for some time. Stilts and spurs, which are used in 
the perfection of earthen-ware, were 24 per cent. when the present 
tariff was enacted. That we have made free since that time. 

The following raw materials are free now, and it is proposed to con- 
tinue them so: Borax or tincal, crude; flint-stones and ground flint; 
stilts and spurs; cobalt, ore of; magnets, and bolting-cloths. 

We have reduced the duty on a great many other things. Hair pen- 
cils which they use, it is proposed to reduce by the bill from 35 per cent. 
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to 30 per cent. Indeed on nearly all the items which are most used by 
these manufacturers we have reduced the rates, and put a great many 
upon the free-list. The object has been to bring down the price of 
these articles by giving their manufacturers free materials. 
It is claimed that by taking off the duty on crates and 
from the inland to the seaboard we have substantially reduced 15 per 


ion 


-eent. I hold in my hand a paper which I do not care to take time to 
read, “a brief statement of facts concerning the tariff on pottery,” in 
which a very large number of cases are given from actual transactions, 
in which it is shown that 5 per cent. is in fact about the reduction that 
is made by taking off the duty on crates and commissions and other 

- -charges before reaching the seaboard instead of 10 per cent or 15 per 
eent., and we have made reductions of at least 5 per cent. by the addi- 
tions we have made to the free-list of the things which I have named. 

I submit the following extracts from the statement to which I refer: 
ae honorable Tariff Commission, in its report, on page 13, goes on further to 


“This recommendation, as to eens Pe 15 per cent.) of duties, is largely more 
‘Seon packages, ulead fivighte charges, and COMNEN, RENAS tie optics ot 
N gi and com: Ons, oi 
earthenware in general use more poct, paai a perhaps, than any other article em- 
braced in the tariff sehedule.” 
EAEE p ip eige, 

t a on of dui on in , pac! 

recommended in the tariff, is refuted by the following 

to the table on page 760 (Tariff Commission's Report): 
One hundred crates of earthenware as now imported— 

Net cost of ware at Staffordshire potteries. 


of this remark is quite true, but as to the former remark, that 
&c., offsets the increase 
statistics; referring you 


Charges and commission, free on board at Liverpool.,........:..c..ce-+-ceeeeeeee - W 
3, 763 
Dirty; $0: POR CONG. .ncs. cccenaceopascenprecesess . 1,505 


The duty according to the recomme: 
-Cost of ware at Staffo: re potteries... . 3,019 
DO, TO POR COTE scarorassectecnweronsctone ccaeusthapceredeteeed mmnesebsnestensseuvaepueocbbsupuacsnece 1,660 
Nies sn tie MENES EO ey ane: OONA O Wage A Re 
Acco: to pro; e on Ways an 
placing ordinary printed P propo ST: panagan 
-china, as we see by the press is pro 
Net cost of ware at Staffordshire 


the same class as highly di 


oe ban sneenweneeeeessernrncneeresesaeasascesersusesearseseareensseeasseerasrenesenersenaceoesees 


anther be Selah on packers 
uties be al on c 
emmendation not be embodied in the 
‘than the percen! above noted. 

And we submit her calculation, made fe from actual importations, show- 
ing how white and decorated china will be affected. 


TARIFF AS AT PRESENT ASSESSED, 


, then the increase would be greater 


Thirty-two cases white china, cost of ware at Limoges......................-... $2,130 00 

Chareee and commission, free on board, Bordeaux..............ccccccceeeeeceeeee 175 00 

2, 3085 00 

DES SD DOE ORE 0 oc cossecss amuse nascaths sooseaalsensisnsanatpnontepnevnconanseha lespetecebennet 1,037 5 

ACCORDING TO RECOMMENDATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION, 

-Goga OF WATS. BS LAMOMOR: sees isiesesssccecnoesnicass ccvnes china srotedssdionbesbouscessheotesees $2,130 00 

Duty, 55 per cent. 1,171 50 
Baer is an increase of $134.25 on $1,037.25, or 13 per cent. increase in 

uty. 

This ie without duty on pac charges, &c.; and should their rec- 
ommendation not be acce! as regards abolition of duty on pack- 

ages, charges, &c., the d would be55 per cent. on $2,300................. 1,267 75 

Showing an increase of $230.50 on $1,037.25, or 22} per cent. in duty. 


TARIFF AS AT PRESENT ASSESSED. 


Fifteen cases decorated china, cost of ware at Meissen...............0000c000 $i, 
Charges and commission, free on board, at Hamburg. 


RY | OOk OWE, 5 5s Sten nccsninanssesapencnsenesenss essncayssasnaen Ntoosenvapledss opestehawanevaye 
ACCORDING TO RECOMMENDATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Cost of ware at Meissen 
Duty, 65 per cent ....... 


wing an increase o! A 
Thisis without duty on commission, &c.; and should 
their recommendation not as abolition of duty 
on packages, , &e., the duty would be 65 per cent. on $1,344... 
Showing an increase of $201.60 on $672, or 30 per cent. in duty. 
TARIFF AS AT PRESENT ASSESSED, 


acce 


Thirty-three casks of decorated china-ware, cost of ware at Limoges... $1,802 00 

‘Charges and commission, free on board, at Bordeaux................sssessssss 188 00 

1,990 00 

DIES; 150 a A GL EE SELE RE L T E E O, CA EE S E 995 00 
ACCORDING TO RECOMMENDATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION. 

MORE OF LADA ERTEN E EE NSRS A A CSE $1,802 00 

TIA, OS DOR COM GS os sok EN R R E E N EES 1,171 30 


Showing an increase of $176.30 on $995, or 17? per cent. increase in 
duty. This is without duty on pac! commission, &c.; 
and should their recommendation not be acce as regards abo! 
pore eed on packages, charges, &c., the duty would be 65 per cent, 
CRE BE A T E E T A E A DEA SEIS A E AAA EA 

Showing an increase of $298.50 on $995, or 30 percent. increasein duty. 

TARIFF AS AT PRESENT ASSESSED. 


Ten casks gold band (decorated) china, cost of ware at Limoges............ 
Charges and commission, free on board, Bordeaux,.........c0.01.ceeeeeesseeess 


DOEI, GU Oe ORME 55 <a is seo 0 pices ecnanscesnsoxspscton sh assreptocebvecsdsgese OEE TOREA pers 


ACCOEDING TO RECOMMENDATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION, 


Sho an increase of 15 

This is without duty on packages, &c.; and should their recom- 
mendation not be accepted as abolition of duty on 
charges, &c., the duty would be 65 per cent. on $624.00... 00...-ccccessceessees 60 


Showing an increase of $93.60 on $312, or 30 per cent. increase in duty. 


The present rate of duty is all that these people ask, all that they 
ought to have; and as we are reducing on an average 25 per cent. on 
everything else, if we allow those things to stand where they are, simply 
taking off the charges on crates and increasing the free-list and reduc- 
ing their raw material, surely we have done better by them than any 
other industry expects us to do. 

I shall therefore, whenever I have an opportunity, move to return to 
the present rates of duty, simply allowing these things to remain as 
they are now, at 50 per cent. instead of 60 per cent. in the first class, 
at 45 per cent. instead of 55 per cent. in the second class, and at 40 per 
cent. instead of 50 per cent. in the third class. Admitting that the 
people of the country are getting the benefit of the reduction already 
caused by removing the very serious and embarrassing and annoying 
and, especially in ad valorem cases sometimes, if you please, fraudulent 
amounts upon freights and transportation and commission 
and drayage from the city to which goods come, we have compensated 
them very fully by the increase of the articles that they necessarily use 
upon the free-list; and by the reduction of those that are not made free, 
as in the case of borax 70 per cent., in the case of litharge 33 per cent., 
in the case of china-clay or kaolin 40 per cent., in the case of feldspar, 
making it free, and with the other reductions that we have made 
time to time in the articles that they use, we have substantially left 
them where they are, far better off, I think, than they are under the 
present tariff, especially if you reduce other things to the extent we 
propose. Therefore I shall move as we proceed with these items to 
make the reductions I have indicated. 

Mr. MORRILL. It ought to be remembered by Senators who have 
read the report of the Tariff Commission or the present bill, that the 
abolition of inland freights, commissions, and charges for consular cer- 
tificates, will take off about 5 per cent. upon all articles that are now 
dutiable, and upon such articles as glass and crockery-ware it will cer- 
tainly not take off less than 10 per cent. In the statements that were 
presented to the Tariff Commission, it will be seen that one hundred 
crates brought in here with the duties computed at the rate of the pres- 
ent charges, and with the present charges omitted, would absolutely 
make a difference of at least 10 per cent. The Tariff Commission 
thought these manufacturers ought to have 15 per cent. in addition to 
compensate them, not only for this but for the extreme closeness with 
wen business had to be carried on in the manufacture of these arti- 
cles. 

The Senator from Kentucky hasreferred to the reduction that we pro- 
pose to make on borax and litharge. It will be a mere trifleif it were 
to become a law, in no way adequate to com te for the loss of 5 or 
10 per cent. duties upon thesearticles. Besides that, if the Senatorhad 
read the bill that comes to us from the House this morning he would 
find that the House was not in favor—— 

Mr. BECK. I object again, and I intend to continue to object, toany 
statement made on this floor as towhat the House has doneor proposes 
to do, as being out of order. I have no doubt that there are members 
of that House committee, if I dared to speak of them, who would pro- 
hibit anything —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. INGALLS in the chair). If the 
Senator from Kentucky desires tosubmit a point of order, itshould be 
done briefly, that the Chair may decide upon it. 

Mr. BECK. Lobject to an allusion towhat the House hasdone. The 
Senator from Vermont has called me to order more than once; I am 
more frequently guilty of this than he; and therefore I propose that he 
shall be in order. : 

Mr. MORRILL. I will not transgress any rule of the Senate, and 
I think I would not have done soif I had made the statement precisely 
as I intended to make it. But to ease the mind of the Senator from 
Kentucky I will refer to a bill now on our tables and say that should 
it be preferred by Congress instead of the Senate bill no reductions 
would be made in these raw materials that are used, but if there were 
such a reduction it is too insignificant to be accounted for in this way 
by a reduction of the duties upon crockery-ware. 

So far as the revenue is concerned there will be just about the same 
amount of revenue received that there was before, not more, and I do 
not think much less, and the articles will be offered to the public here 
as low as they ever have been. If this policy of encouraging the pro- 
duction of these articles so useful and so extensively demanded through- 
out the country is continued it will not be a great while before the clays 
of the Southwestern States of this country will be used, and we shall 
make all that we require for consumption instead of about one-half. I 
trust, therefore, that the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
will not prevail. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the amendment be reported. 

ir. BECK. My proposition is to strike out 60 per cent. and insert 
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-50 per cent. ad valorem in line 417. I hold in my hand a list of actual 
importations under each of these by which it may be seen that 
5 per cent. instead of 10 or 15 per cent. is the actual amount of reduc- 
tion, because of the freights and in crates, commissions, &. I 
have no doubt the Senator from Vermont has seen it as it has been pre- 
pared by men who are engaged in the trade with great accuracy even 
down to a cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kentucky knows very well that 
the statements on either side have to be taken with a grain of salt. 

Mr. BECK. To that I 

Mr. MORRILL. And that statement must be so received. 

Mr. BECK. The exact amount is figured out. 

Mr. MORRILL. A statement made by an importer, as that is, 
while the importer may be disposed to state the truth, will not agree 
with the statement of the manufacturer, whois equally disposed tostate 
the trath. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not vouching for either. They are like other peo- 
pl 


e, ‘haps. 

Mt SAULSBURY. Mr. President, we are engaged in very important 
legislation. At the last session of Congress there was a general admis- 
sion on both sides of the Chamber that we were raising more revenue by 
duties upon imports than was necessary, and that there ought to be a 
reduction of taxation. Now, when this bill comesto the Senate we find 
that while there are reductions in some things there is an increase of 
duties upon other articles which are essential and important to every 
class of people in this country. 

There is nothing which is in more common use than the character of 
articles on which the duty is proposed to be increased by this bill— 
articles which enter into everybody’s family, for the poorest. people of 
the country as well as the rich have to use them. Ido not see why 
upon articles of that kind which enter into general consumption, where 
a reduction would relieve people of all classes of society, we should 
not reduce the taxation. If you want to increase the duty on any 
articles increase it upon those that enter into consumption only by the 
more wealthy—those which are luxuries, or which are used because 
people are able on account of their means to use them. 

It seems to me that we are not in a discussion of this bill 
with a view to reduce taxation, but that on the other side of this Cham- 
ber the great effort is to protect certain interests in this country. We 
must have revenue, but I am in favor of putting the bill insuch ashape 
as to yield a sufficient amount of revenue to the Government. Ido not 
want to see the Government crippled in its revenues. I want to see 
such a tariff adjustment as will secure to the Government all necessary 
revenue and at the same time will give to the people of this country, 
especially those who are least able to bear the burdensof the Govern- 
ment, the proper relief from taxation. 

This stone-ware and some of these other articles are matters in re- 
gard to which we can afford some relief to the poor classes of people, 
and yet it is proposed to increase the duty on those very articles. Iam 
opposed to an increase upon mattersof that kind. I am in favor of re- 
ducing, as the Senator from Kentucky has said, the tariff on the raw 
material. We have already put some of those articles on the free-list, 
and there is a general reduction of 5 per cent. on the raw materials that 
enter into these articles. Yet we propose to raise the duty from 50 per 
cent. to 60 per cent. and from 45 per cent. to 55 per cent. upon some 
of the articles. There is no justification for it. 

If the object is, as was intimated a while ago on the otherside of the 
Chamber, to legislate so as to protect the industries of this country the 
bill is well adapted to accomplish that purpose. If, however, the ob- 
ject is to grant relief from taxation, then I say this bill isa failure, and 
the bill by the Tariff Commission is a failure. 

We ought as legislators to address ourselves honestly and squarely 
to the question of the reduction of taxes, and we ought to so adjust the 
tariff that the people of this country shall be relieved from the burdens 
under which they have so long struggled. If the bill is passed as recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission, or as reported from the Committee 
on Finance, there will be no sensible reduction of taxation upon the 
great body of the people. 

I am therefore in favor of going over this bill in detail and cutting 
down taxation upon all those articles which enter into general con- 
sumption. 

Mr. HOAR. I believe I shall vote, if I have an opportunity, to make 
this duty 55 per cent., which is half way between the proposition of 
the Senator from Kentucky and the proposition of the committee, be- 
lieving on the authority of persons for whose judgment I have a high 
respect that 5 per cent, is enough to make a fair equivalent for the loss 
of the addition of charges which the Tariff Commission estimate at 10 
per cent. 

I wish to have read as containing my own views to some extent, so 
far as relates to this matter of charges only, at any rate containing a 
very excellent statement of the argument of the importers, a brief letter 
written me by an importer in my own city. Although he looks at this 
question from the point of view of the present interest against the duty, 
he is a person whose intelligence and integrity may be relied upon. 
The letter is very brief, and I should like to have the Secretary read it. 


The letter was read, as follows: 


Dear Stem: We have read with 
clusion seems incomprehensible. The trade 


pre! s 
solute certainty for a reduction of the duties to at least 30 per cent., and many 
had been confident in n by candid men would lead to a recom- 


goods 
er by reason of this 


duty and the rtation and was on an average lot fully 99 
cent. Phat is earely protection with a vi ce, and we had felt certain 
That the most rabid rotectionist say it was too much, and with the 


p would 
added infiuence that the temper of the people is strongly in favor of lower du- 
ties on all merchandise the result could not ly be other than a lower rate 
for the future, and we know that the most the American makers had ho to 
accomplish was to keep the rate where it was. This is a matter of great impor- 
tance to us and we trust you will bear with usin patience while we attempt to 
show its absurdity. Now, if the duty was abolished altogether the American 
maker would havea very large protection, owing to the very bulky nature of the 
goods and the extra loss from breakage incident to so long and expensive trans- 


portation. 

We are told that the trade is languishing in this country. This is true without 
doubt. Now why? Itissimply aquestion ofquality. The productofthe makers 
in this country has had the great of failing in actual service, being soon cov- 
ered with fine cracks in the , which at once makes it absorb impurities 
and unfit for use. This is a fault they have labored in vain to wey te to 
accemplish which they have tried evéry expedient, have imported the best 
workmen from but without success. We have frequently been posi- 
tively assured that this difficulty had been overcome, and we have made several 
attempts to use it (some of them recently), but each time with serious loss; and 
it has come to be a settled conviction with the dealers that it never will be over- 
come, owing to some inherent difficulties in the material found here. We have 
been led to attempt to use it for several reasons which will apneo plain to you. 
First, it is cheaper than the foreign. Second, it involves m less capital and 
labor to us from the ease and rapidity with which our stock is kept up and 
replenished, as we could do the same amount of business with half the stock 
that we are now obliged to carry on account of being so far from our base of su; 
pee Third, the American product is in shape, color, and appearance muc 

than the average foreign product. These reasons have led us, as we say, 
to repeated attempts to make use of the American product. Itissimply a ques- 
tion of quality in service, and when they do producea good wearing article they 
can co the trade under a 2 per cent. duty. We do not at present offer 
for table use a ange piece of it, or should we if the rate of duty was increased 
as And we do not believe the increase would in the more ex- 
except to a very few who might from 


an itional burden on the purchaser. To the new house- 
keeper now have to ‘pay for their crockery always startles them, 
and is the dearest of all the y have to buy, and seems to them, and does 


t is the ambition of every good housekeeper, 


except the prua articles are beyond their reach. Thisisa 
ly to them but to the trade, and t 


imported, even under free trade, is another 
fact to which we call your attention. {nall thestatements which have come un- 
der our y Ay from theo: manufactures—has included everybody who was 
engaged in potting of any kind. Now, not one-third of these would lose their 
vocation under actual free trade. The g ppal aes could better afford to 
support a few at some good hotel. The Ame ma 


to — a few of the poorer classes to usethem. These 
veus believe, produced by the panpe lahor of Euro; 


country, of wares which w 


are not, as some 
. This is a well- 
e iron trades, but 
in this Tuthealthity otimuloted ly the 
n coun was i) 

tae: ee f my raced 


ld gavea 
Ea tipi 


we understand that , Stimulated by their un 
success, are going to make an effort to this last provision stricken out, so 
that the 55 per cent. sball be levied, as 40 per cent. was, on all charges. 


Now, we are not free-trade advocates by any means. 
honest protection to American labor, but we do not believe in building a Chinese 
wall around this country. 

We recognize the difficulties the trade and the people labor under, and the ad- 
vantages which the potters have by having one of their number a member of 
Congress, and consequently in a position to have more influence than thousands 
of people unorganized. It seems to us that one of the great dangers of a revis- 
ion of the tariff is the pome and influence that the manufacturers of all kinds 
are able to exact by their immense wealth, organization, and social position, 
while the L ean mass of the le are unheard and unfelt, : 

It is, perhaps, fair and noA raei legitimate to make use of all fair means 
they can to advance their own interests, and it is a legitimate advantage which 
they have and a misfortune to the rest of the people who have different inter- 
ests. In this connection we are reminded of a friend of ours in another line—a 
manufacturer whose business, to our certain knowledge, has paid an ave 
poa of 25 per cent., and who has accumulated s large aiekin. Pe W 

ngton to urge against a S seam reduction of 5 percent. on the line of goods he 
makes. Itisall right; it affects his pocket, and itis his business to make as 
much money as he can; and when he gets to Waskiugion we suppose be will 
urge his claims under the guise of p: jon to Ame labor. 

As analogous to the pottery business we ask your attention to s similar in- 
ae AR carta pire Bg have completely captured the trade in this country 
under a lower duty (35 per cent.) than the potters have enjoyed. We appeal te 
you for your influence in favor of justice and right in this mat 


Respectfully yours, 
CLARK, SAWYER & CO. 
Hon, GEORGE F, Hoar. 


Mr. MORRILL. Iregret that the Senator should present a document 
of this kind here to be read. I could present half a dozen quite the re- 
verse of the position of this gentleman who writes to the Senator from 
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Massachusetts, and who, I have no doubt, is a very respectable gentle- 
man. I regret still more the purpose manifested by the Senator to re- 
duce the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission 10 per cent., and even 
that proposed by the Committee on Finance, 5 per cent. 

I want to say to the Senator from Massachusetts that before we get 
through with this bill we shall find that there are articles in the bill 
in whieh his State is more interested than in this article and upon which 
a higher rate of protection is required, and articles which are manufact- 
ured by machinery instead of being solely by hand. Every article of 
erockery-ware has to be made by hand labor. We have not made any 
improvement from the time of Moses in the way of manufacturing crock- 
ery-ware; that is to say, in the manipulation, in the manual labor re- 
quired. 

I wish to add further that at the present time in the decoration of 
these articles a very large number of young women are engaged and use- 
fully employed, and they find that they can obtain higher wages than 
they can at anything else. Mr. President, I should like to encourage 
this labor on the part of the young women of the country. It is not 
only a useful labor, but it is in some respects artistic. I do not wish 
to prevent their going on as they have been for the last five or ten years; 
and in a short time hereafter there is no question but what we may re- 
duce the present rate. - 

So far as the difference between the proposed bill and the existing 
tariff is concerned, upon an examination of the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission it will be seen that there is no essential difference between the 
present duty and that proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR. I agree with the Senator from Vermont in regard to his 
general principle, but the point is precisely this: The manufacture of 
pottery has now a very high protection and a protection under which it 
is living in this country. It has a high protection, in addition to the 
duty fixed in the law, by the bulky and fragile character of the article 
protected, because the foreign importer has of course to incur the loss 
by breakage and the extra cost of freight of the article, which is out of 
proportion to its intrinsic value. The Tariff Commission put an in- 
crease on this duty, but the Senator’s committee differ with them and 
say it ought not to be increased. The argument which the Senator ad- 
dresses to me might just as well be addressed to him by somebody 
standing on the ground of the TariffCommission, who mightsay, ‘‘ Why, 
the commission put on this duty for excellent workmen and excellent 
goods, and now you are cutting it down.” The chairman of the Tariff 
Commission might of course say, ‘‘I regret that the honorable Senator 
from Vermont is cutting down the duty on an article upon which these 
good Americans are at work.’’ It is a question not of principle but of 
fact. The committee agree that they wish to have this duty remain 
as the existing tariff places it. We put on after the war a high increase 
of the old duty. We all agreed to that. That is where I stand and 
that is where the Senator stands. The Senator, however, thinks that 
having abolished the allowance for breakage and so on, 10 per cent. 
should be put on to the existing nominal duty as an equivalent, and I 
think 5 per cent. is enough to cover it. 

So, then, the mere question between me and the Senator is whether 5 
per cent. is or is not a sufficient equivalent for the breakage and other 
allowances which are now provided for under the existing law. There 
isthepoint. Tothat I have had read, stating the fact that the gentleman 
writing it is an importer, but a man of integrity and character, a very 
able and well-stated letter. That is the whole of this point, whether 
these importers are rightin their statementsas to the equivalent for in- 
land transportation, breakage, &c. ‘That is all there is to it. 

Allow me one word further as to the Senator’s suggestion—certainly 
he will not adhere to it on reflection—that there may be other indus- 
tries affecting the State which I represent that ought'to have a high duty, 
but if they do not go for a high duty that is not just somewhere else, 
they will not have it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I made no such suggestion. I merely suggested to 
the Senator that there were articles in which his State was deeply in- 
terested which were protected where the article produced was by ma- 
ehine labor, and that this article was made entirely by hand labor. 

Mr. HOAR. That is a very strong, potent, cogent, wise argument 
for the Senator’s position, and I agree with every word of it, so far as 
this particular crockery is concerned; but it does not help us to deter- 
mine whether 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. is enough as an equivalent for 
the inland transportation charges to tell me that there are some very 
highly protected machine-made articles in my State. It does not help 
us in the least to settle that question. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I would propose to strike out the rate 
named in the committee’s report and reduce the duty to 50 per cent.; 
indeed I should be glad to reduce it to 40 per cent., or even to 30, and 
at the proper stage of the consideration of the bill Ishall move to change 
the duty on the fourth classification of stone-ware, &c., to the same 
duty as the first enumerated, that is to say— 


Brown earthen-ware, common stone-ware, gas retorts, and stonc-ware not 
ornamented, 35 per cent. ud valorem. 


In the clause which reads— 


All other earthen, stone, and crockery ware, white, glazed, ed; 
painted, dipped, or cream-colored, composed of earthy or mineral su 
mot specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 50 per cent. ad valorem— 


printed, 
ces, 
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Ishall move to make the rate 25 per cent. also, for itis precisely the 
same ware, I understand, with the simple exception of any coloring 
matter or any decoration or ornamentation that may be given to it. By 
the placing on white stone-ware or carthen crockery-ware of whatever 
description of any ornamentation, a flower or a ring of some coloring 
paint, or anything of that kind, immediately the duty increases 100 per 
cent. by this clause, From the best information that I can get no pos- 
sible ornamentation given to common stone-ware in this country can 
exceed 2} to 5 per cent. of the cost of the article, so cheap are the proc- 
esses by which this ornamentation is given; and itis even provided 
that if the clay orsubstance of which they are made has a different shade 
from the plain white, as cream-colored or otherwise, then the duty is 
increased 100 per cent. 

I can see no reason for that in the world, except to give the manu- 
facturers on this slight pretext this great duty upon the article. I shall 
move to make it 25 per cent. when that clause,is reached. 

Generally in regard to crockery-ware, I wish toread what Mr. Thomas 
C. Smith testified before the Tariff Commission. He represented him- 
coed be a manufacturer of porcelain at Green Point, New York. He 
said: 

The present duty of 45 per cent, on white ching should not be altered, as it is 
preferable to have a low and permanent rate of duty than a temporary high 
rate of duty, with the certain prospect of a lowering of that high rate in a few 
years and again agitating this question. This present rate, with the full intent 


of the law properly executed as classification of goods, and goods h: 


On- 
estly invoiced, is sufficient to enable the manufacturer in this country to com- 


pete with imported goods, by the further application of machinery and a con- 
stant effort to lessen cost of production. 

Tn answer to this question— 

What is the prospect for an extension of your industry in this country? 

He answers: 

I see no reason why it should not be extended if the present duty is adhered 
to. The duty of course is a low one, but as it has been the rate for some time 
we have got used to it, and would rather have it remain as it is than take the 
chances of any change in the tariff. [can get along with the tariff as it is. I 
have introduced a large amount of machinery, which I employ in the manufact- 
ure of those goods, and I have been spending large sums of money in that way 
during the present year, 

Mr. President, here is a large manufacturer of this class of goods 
who comes before the Tariff Commission and says that he is satisfied; 
that the present duty is sufficient to protect him against the competi- 
tion of foreigners, and that he does not want to see it changed. He can 
get along with it; and yet the Finance Committee, for some reason I 
know not what, following perhaps the Tariff Commission, increased the 
duty on these articles 20 per cent., some of them, and some more than 
that, in the face, as it were, of the manufacturers, whosay they do not 
need it and do not require it, Iwill therefore move at the proper time 
to strike out the duty of 50 per cent. in line 424 and insert 25 per cent., 
making it correspond with the plain white and undecorated ware men- 
tioned in the first clause of the schedule. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, this entire schedule is an advance of 
some 15 or 20 per cent. as reported by the committee over the rates of 
the present tariff, and this in a bill which professes to reduce taxation, 
and upon a class of products which are of universal use and consump- 
tion. I shall vote for every reduction which is proposed to any item 
in the schedule. I believe that it ought to be largely reduced. I can 
not conceive why so Jarge an increase has been proposed by the com- 
mittee. The manufacturers of pottery, earthen-ware, and glass-ware, so 
far as I can learn from all the testimony accessible, are satisfied with 
the tariff as it now stands. The country certainly has not expected an 
increase of duties, but on the contrary a reduction. 

The tariff as it now stands on this schedule, if I believe evidence 
which I have before me, is greatly too high. Itis not necessary for the 
fostering of American industry, while it does lay a very great burden 
upon the people. I have here an argument made before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate by dealers in pottery, or rather a statement 
of facts and argument; and in that statement it is said: 

On page 12 of the report of the honorable Tariff Commission we find a table 
giving the production of earthen-ware for the decade ending with the year 1850. 

ccording to this there were already four hundred and eighty-four establish- 
ments, producing $1,466,000. In 1860 this industry had increased to six hundred 
and sixty establishments, with a product of $2,706,000, showing in this decade, 
with a tariff of only 24 per cent. and no gold premium, an increase of over 92 
cent. in the productions, while, according to the honorable Tariff Commission. 
(see table, page 8), the entire industrial progress of the United States during the 
same period was only §5 per cent., hence clearly showing that under a tariff of 24 
per cent. and no gold premium the industry of the manufacture of earthen-ware 
ran far ahead of the general increase of the entire manufactures of the country. 

Here under a 24 per cent. tariff this industry ran ahead of any other 
industry in this country. The manufacturers admit that the existing 
tariff, which is some 40 or 45 per cent., is enormously protective, yet 
the Finance Committee have recommended here an increase of some 15. 
or 20 per cent. average, and this upon products which are used univer- 
sally by all the people of the whole country. Whyso? Why increase 
the tariff duties upon a schedule confessedly enormously protective, 
satisfactory as it now stands to the manufacturers and already oppress- 
ive to the consumers? It seems to me, sir, to be very wantonness in 
the exercise of a taxing power to add to the already existing burdens 
upon this class of goods. 

The honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr, MORRILL] says that no 
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improvement occurs in the manufacture of this class of goods; that it 
is all manual labor. The honorable Senator from North Carolina [ Mr. 
VANCE] just now read from testimony toshow that machinery is largely 
used, and at least one manufacturer testified before the Tariff Commis- 
sion that he was introducing largely new and improved machinery into 
his works. 

However that may be, the fact that, under a tariff of 24 per cent., 
this industry showed a larger per cent. of increase and development 
than it has ever shown since it was increased up to 40 or 45, of itself 
answers all the arguments made by gentlemen in favor of the protec- 
tion of American labor and the development of American industry. 
If 24 per cent. would develop this industry at a more rapid rate than 
even 45 per cent. has done since, why add to the impost duty? 

Mr. President, confessedly, if the import duties are reduced reason- 
ably, and importations encouraged, while the people will be getting the 
products cheaper, the Treasury will be losing no revenue. ‘There is no 
part of this bill which, in my judgment, needs revision, and no part of 
the existing tariff law which, in my judgment, needs revision more 
than this particular schedule, and instead of improving it by reducing 
the burden of taxation upon the people—for they are bound to have all 
the things embraced in this schedule—the duties are absolutely raised 
from 15 to 20 per cent., and that in a bill which professes to reduce the 
burdens of taxation. I can see nothing but the rankest injustice in this 
schedule to the great mass of the people, and the most odious favoritism 
to a few manufacturers. If we needed revenue there would be some 
plausibility in the argument in support of it, but we do not. The Treas- 
ury is overflowing and we profess to be trying to reduce our income. 
The Treasury not needing the money, and the industry as I have shown 
from the record not needing protection, the increase of duties is utterly 
without a shadow of justification. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President, I beg to call the attention of the 
Senate to the report of the Tariff Commission on the pottery interests 
of this country, and their reasons for the recommendation of a nominal 
increase of 15 per cent. in the tariff thereon. They recommend at the 
same time the doing away of the tariff on freights, b and trans- 
portation. In the course of their investigations they report a 10 per 
cent. reduction on these items. The commission took into considera- 
tion the position of the trade in this country at the present time, and 
recommended a 5 per cent. advance in the tariff on this article, that 
being the difference between the 10 per cent. taken off in the items I 
have referred to and the 15 per cent. nominally added to the duty on 
this article. 

The Senator from Texas alluded to the trade having p at 
one period under a 24 per cent, tariff. I beg to say that if he had 
looked into the history of pottery in this country he would have found 
that there was not at that time a single white-ware pottery in this 
country, that only made tiles and drain-pipes, and that tariff was prob- 
ably sufficient protection because such articles were used where they 
were produced. 

The gentleman whose testimony the Senator from North Carolina 
read manufactures no pottery except Portland knobs, which he does 
with machinery and which he can do at the present tariff. 

Mr. VANCE. Do I understand the Senator to say that Mr. Smith, 
from whose testimony I read, manufactures no pottery ? 

Mr.SEWELL. Unless you call Portland knobs pottery. I mean he 
makes no ware such as we are talking about, table-ware. 

Mr. VANCE. It comes under the generic term pottery, as I under- 
stand. é 
Mr. SEWELL. But it is a class of pottery where they can use ma- 
chinery in manufacturing. You can not use machinery in the manu- 
facture of table-ware. The actual wages ded on the article from 
the time itis taken out of the ground to the time that it is sold constitute 
about 90 per cent. of the cost. I ask the Secretary to read that part of 
the report of the Tariff Commission which refers to their action on this 
matter. I have marked it, commencing on page 12. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

The commission has not recommended any change in the duties on brown 
earthen-ware and common stone-ware, as these duties are already low, and the 
progress of manufacture in this country is such that notwithstanding the pro- 
posed abolition of the duties on packages, charges, and commissions, it is be- 
pores that the old rates will afford a reasonable protection to the manufacture 
On white and printed earthen-were, and on white and decorated china, porce- 
Jain, and parian ware, the commission recommends an increase of duty in each 
instance of 15 per cent., and also a change in the wording of the schedules, which, 
it Parag oh te is necessary for the purpose of more clearly describing the articles 
“This recommendation as to increase of duties is largely more apparent than 
real, as it will be observed that the proposed abolition of duties upon 
inland freights, charges, and commissions affects this ies of carthen-ware in 
general use, perhaps, more seriously than any other article embraced in the tariff 
schedules, so that, as will be apparent from the statement of the president of the 
Pottery Dealers’ Association, and substantially all statements made to the com- 
mission which bears upon the question, a duty of 40 per cent, under the present 
tariff is substantially equal to a duty of 50 per cent. on these goods with the pro- 
posed abolition of dutiable charges. 

To illustrate, taking the “ calculations on one hundred crates of earthen-ware, 
being a fair average of the goods as imported,” in the statement of the president 
of the Pottery Dealers’ Association, the original cost is given at 23,019, on which 
the duty at 50 per cent. would be $1,509.50, while the dutiable basis on the same 

tariff, with dutiable 


importation under the present and commissions 
added, is $3,763, which at 40 per cent. gives $1,505.20 as the amount of duty; so 


that the duty under the proposed rates is substantially only 5 per cent. her 
than those under the present tariff, because of the coor Sm ial ition of ihe duty 
on charges and commissions. 

The commission's justification for recommending this increase is that the con- 
dition of this industry is such as to make the increase absolutely necessary to 
its maintenance, and we are convinced that without the relief proposed there 
must be a inch Le cpt: reduction—if not an absolute destruction—of the manu- 
facture of earthen-ware in the United States, 

Thestatements made before the commission show that this industry is one of 
very recent introduction ; that at the time the present duties were imposed it had 
substantially no existence in this country, and that its establishment under the 
present rates could hardly have been accomplished but forthe premium on gold, 
which, during and after the war, operated as an incidental protection. Under 
the stimulus of the incidental protection the manufacture of white earthen-ware 
arent ey less than twenty years ago, preceding attempts having resulted in 

ure. 

The present tariff on this class of goods was not intended as protective in any 
sense, as there was not at the time of its passage any such raf paez to protect, 
and aiako Shubin from 24 per cent, to 40 per cent. as a revenue 
measureonly. Referringagaintothe com tive statement ofthe earthen-ware 
business presented above, we find that although the manufacture of white ware 
did not commence until 1363, the growth up to 1870 was very much in excess of 
the growth of the pe nergy Seger years; while we believe, as indicated in the 
statements made before us, that at present it is on the decline ; and the small 
value of the product in comparison with the capital and labor employed seems 
to indicate very severe competition in the business. 

This is also, as we think, shown in the fact that although the foreign cost of 
production has actually increased since 1860, the prices to the retail dealer and 
consumer have decreased, which we think is fully established by the clear state- 
ments which have been presented by the representatives of the industry, accom- 
panied by actual invoices of sales to retail dealers; and, we may add, that we 
think a careful examination of the statements of the importers and dealers will 
lead to the same conclusion, for while some of these think prices are now higher 
than between 1850 and 1860, many of them admit that they are about the same or 
somewhat lower. 

The reason of the reduction of prices since 1860 is proper matter for considera- 
tion, and the commission is unable to indicate any cause except the competition 
oceasioned by manufacture in this country. The machinery used in this busi- 
ness, unlike that used in almostall others, seems to be incapable of material im- 
provement; the potter's wheel of to-day is substantially that in use at the com- 
mencement of the century, and even of much earlier times. A very | pro- 
portion of the work has been, and must be, hand labor; and the fact of an in- 
crease in the cost of production within the last thirty years clearly shows that 
the reduction in price can not be attributed to any of the usual causes for redue- 
tion, namely, improvement in machinery and appliances, and consequent de- 
crease of cost of production ; so that we are driven to the conclusion that the com- 
petition ae the establishment of the industry here has resulted in a 
reduction of the profits of the foreign manufacturer and of the importer and 
dealer, which has lowered the price to the consumer in this country, until now 
it is probable that as to fore: goods there is very little margin, if any; and the 
statements show that as to the price has been reduced so low 


n this country he is paid for the articles which he delivers good before burning ; 
so that here the employer pays for and loses the ware spoiled in firing, whic’ 
as the statements show, makes a difference of about 12 per cent., and makes the 
actual difference in wages about 125 per cent. 

We think the statements as to wages may be fairly assumed to becorrect. The 
foreign statement was made in the progress of a wage-arbitration proceeding, 
and apparently admitted to be correct both by workmen and employers, and 
confirmed by other statements before the commission; while the home state- 
ment is for the same articles, as shown by the books of a like number of potteries 
at Trenton, New Jersey. 

As to the relative value of American as compared with the same es of 
foreign wares, we think that while, in the earlier manufacture here, was 
just cause of complaint, because of the greater liability of the American product 
to “craze,” this has now been overcome, and the American ware is ot aah as 
good as the foreign of the same class. 

In less than twenty years this industry has been established to such an extent 
that it produces about one-half of the $10,000,000 of these wares used in the coun- 
try; it is now, as we think, languishing, and, in view of all the facts ap) 
in the statements made to us, the sr inoran of duty recommended is neces- 
sary to its continued existence in this country. 

Mr. VANCE. As to the statement made by the Senator from New 
Jersey, and which I saw stated by several orators before the New York 
tariff convention, that 90 per cent of this pottery business is labor, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to the tables prepared by the 
Tariff Commission on the pottery interest. In 1880 there were 686 es- 
tablishments, there were 9,494 hands employed, there were $6,380,610 
capital invested, there were wages paid $3,279,535, and the product 
was $7,943,229. They were lacking right smartly of 50 per cent. in- 
stead of 90. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me to help him along? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SEWELL. There is to be added to that the cost of labor on the 
coal and clay and everything that is used in the production of the ar- 
ticle. That which he quotes is simply what is paid out as wages at the 
potteries. 

Mr. VANCE. I did not catch the Senator’s remark. 

Mr. SEWELL. I say the direct expenditure for labor amounts te 
about 60 per cent. in the manufacture of pottery. The other 30 per 
cent. is that which is represented in getting out the raw material, the 
coal, the clay, and other articles used. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose the cost of materials would cover that, and 
that is given here as *‘ materials, $2,564,259.” Certainly the potters 
do not buy the material in the market and then pay for the getting of 
it out also. 

Mr. SEWELL. I make the statement that it is nearly all labor. 

Mr. VANCE. Well, there is a discre somewhere. This is a 
great matter to the people of the United States, for under this head, to 
which I called the attention of the Senate a moment ago, earthen, 
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stone, or crockery- &c., it will be seen that the importations 
amount to $4,438,237.36; the duties received amount to $1,775,294.93, 
showing that that classification is the one most in use by the people of 
the United States, and it is estimated, I believe, that there is manu- 
factured in this country three times as much as is imported. So that 
this duty of $1,775,294.93 which is paid on the importation is trebled 
when we come to calculate the amount we Ry upon the domestic 
product. So here we have struck no item in this bill more important 
to the great majority of the common people of this country. 

Mr. MAXEY. The general average of tariff on imported goods, as 
the law now stands, is about 43} per cent. That yields confessedly a 
very much larger revenue than is necessary for the payment of the in- 
terest on the public debt, for providing for the sinking fund, and the 
current expenses of the Government. This bill professes to be a reduc- 
tion of the tariff, and yet we find here in this article now under con- 
sideration not 43} per cent. but 60 per cent. ischarged. Some of these 
goods go into every house in all the length and breadth of this country. 
Everybody uses china-ware, porcelain-ware, or something that is named 
here. An industry which can not stand on a protection of 50 per cent. 
ought to go down, but I suppose that this is one of those infant industries 
which need to be protected. It is one of the hungry daughters of the 
horse-leech, and it has already learned to cry ‘‘ Give, give!” I have 
heard nothing but ‘‘give, give, give” from the people, and ‘‘give”’ to 
these protected industries from the beginning to the end of this bill. 

Mr. President, we have in the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent a great bed of kaolin, which experts have pronounced to 
be of the most excellent quality and description, and in due course of 
time factories will be raised there for the manufacture of china and 
porcelain ware; but I say that if a factory can not stand with a pro- 
tection coming out of the pockets of the people of 50 per cent. it ought 
to go down. And where goods like these, which reach every house in 
the land, from the palace of a lordly Vanderbilt or Gould down to the 
poor man out on the frontier of Texas, are used by everybody, it is 
common justice and fair dealing that a reasonable, and no more than a 
reasonable, tariff should be laid upon them. 

Therefore I shall favor the proposition made by the Senator from 
Kentucky, and would have done so if he had put the duty down to a 
general average of-not exceeding 40 per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ThisSchedule B embraces two articles only,earthen- 
ware and glass-ware. Prior to 1863 there was no white earthen-ware 
made in the United States of America. It is therefore what Senators 
call an infant industry; and yet we have in this country of ours a greater 
amount and a greater number and variety of articles which enter into 
the manufacture of these two things than any other country in the 
world. In Texas, as the Senator says, in Missouri, in Indiana, in Ohio, 
in Pennsylvania, and in nearly every State there are pure white clays 
adapted to the manufacture of pottery, and latterly there has been dis- 
covered the finest possible article to make ware out of. 

Under the effect of the tariff, and partly because of the high price of 
gold added to the tariff duty during many years, there has grown up in 
this country within the last twenty years an enermous industry. In 
the State of New Jersey I do not know how many furnaces there are, 
but in a single neighborhood in Ohio, called East Liverpool, there 
are now over one hundred furnaces e in manufacturing the 
most beautiful ware. In New Jersey I believe the production is still 
larger. They draw from all parts of the country clay used in the manu- 
facture of this article. They bring it from Missouri largely and from 
other States. The result has been that ordinary china-ware such as is 
consumed by the mass of our people has been reduced to one-half and 
in many cases to one-third its former value. Such has been already the 
effect produced in the production of crockery in this country by home 
competition. Formerly all forms of ware were brought from Liverpool 
and places in England. 

In regard to glass-ware the result has been more remarkable still. 
Mainly by the capital and ingenuity and ability of a Mr. DePauw of 
Indiana, who has established great glass-ware factories in Southern 
Indiana, the price of the article has been greatly reduced, and the arti- 
cle produced here now is better than even the French plate-glass. I re- 
member a case where this article made in Indiana was brought in direct 
competition not only as to quality but as to price with the article pro- 
duced in France, because formerly France had practically a monopoly 
of plate-glass. Now our American product is gradually taking the 
market and is supplying the wants of our own people at a greatly 
reduced rate. 

When this question came before the Tariff Commission they found 
that although the progress had been remarkable and very great, yet 
now the industry was languishing; and I know of my own knowledge 
thatthat industry, upon which the livelihood of thousands of peoplealong 
the banks of the Ohio River depends, is now languishing, and these peo- 
ple are not making any profit. It isso, I am informed, in New Jersey; 
and it is well known that the glass-ware factories in Indiana are strug- 
gling for existence, and the gentleman whose name I have mentioned, 
who lost a million dollars in the attempt to establish it, is maintaining 
it now barely at a reasonable and what would be called a very small 

rofit. 
š The Tariff Commission, who seem to have given to this subject a 


great deal of care and attention, representing all parts of the com- 
munity as well as the parts represented in the pottery and glass-ware 
business, came to the conclusion that it was not wise to reduce the 
present rate of duty; that the present rate of duty would enable these 
people to develop their industry and gradually to reduce the price, and 
no doubt in a short time the rate of duty may be reduced without 
injury to them; but they found it necessary in their revision of the 
tariff laws to base the rate of.duty upon the actual cost at the place of 
production, excluding from the foreign valuation all cost of boxing, of 
package, of breakage, and everything of that kind. They show by 
their report that the effect of this change, and a wise change, in the 
tariff laws so as to give a certain market value at the place of produc- 
tion as the basis of the computation of foreign value is a reduction of 
10 per cent. upon the foreign valuation, and consequently a reduction 
of the amount of duty levied upon the article caused by throwing out 
of the estimate of valuation these items which enter into the cost of 
all importations as well as into the cost of the domestic production. 

The result was that if they proposed a tariff containing the same rates 
as in the old tariff it would be a very serious reduction of the duty on 
these two articles, which is absolutely necessary for their maintenance, 
and they therefore, in order to compensate for this reduction, in one way 
gavo to this industry a corresponding increase of the nominal rate of 

uty, but the actual rate of duty is no greater than it was in the old 
tariff. When this matter came before the Committee on Finance it was 
discussed very fully, and it was shown that the rate proposed by the 
Tariff Commission was perhaps 5 percent. more than the old rate; and 
therefore the Committee on Finance, in order to leave the duties on 
these articles the same as they were under the existing tariff, reduced 
the commission rate 5 per cent., so as to make the proposed rate exactly 
equivalent to the present tariff rate on an industry which is languish- 
ing but has been productive of great good in the past. 

Mr. President, I say here to the Senate what is manifest by the con- 
curring testimony of all the persons engaged in this business, by the 
report of the Tariff Commission, by what I supposed was the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee on Finance, that this industry can not 
exist in its present condition of infancy unless the old rateis maintained; 
and therefore when I myself conceded upon the arguments which were 
presented to us a reduction of the nominal rate proposed by the com- 
mission, 5 cent., I supposed that the committee were unanimous 
that this industry should have a chance to live and struggle along. 

Any reduction of this rate of duty upon any theory which may be 
advanced, however plausible, which will put the duty below what it is 
now, practically will destroy this industry; whileif it ismaintained by a 
reasonable rate of protection it will be built up and grow stronger and 
stronger year by year, until not only can we manufacture the white- 
ware of Liverpool but we can manufacture the highest grade of this 
ware, ware which combines the highest art of painting with the pro- 
duction of beautiful ware. 

The casein Indiana was very marked, and the gentleman concerned 
in it and who had risked his fortune in developing the industry, said 
distinctly that if the duty was reduced any further than it had been 
proposed to be reduced he could not continue his establishment. I 
know that is the case with the small potteries scattered along the Ohio 
River near East Liverpool; they can not bear this reduction and live; 
they will simply go out of the business. Their work is simply and 
solely the result of labor; and that the whole cost of the production is 
the labor and the interest on the capital employed is shown by the very 
fact that it is made out of the earth—that it costs nothing, made out 
of these different kinds of clay carefully mixed; the various kinds mix 
with each other so as to make the article designed. They use entirely 
articles of American labor, and there is no money involved in it except 
the interest on the capital invested in producing this article and the 
cost of building the furnaces, Every particle of the industry is sim- 
ply American labor seeking to build up a new industry for the first 
time established in this country within twenty years, and all they ask 
of Congress is to let them alone, to see whether or not they can develop 
this industry as the cotton industry and other industries have been 
developed. 

I say it would be cruel in the last degree to knock from under them 
the props which have enabled them to build up thisindustry. It would 
be simply to destroy a large mass of American capital and to throw out 
of employment a multitude of American laborers, merely to open up 
again the absolute monopoly of the English crockery-ware in this coun- 
try. The French and the Belgians and the Hungarians, and also the 
Germans have established higher forms of pottery. They excel inthem. 
The Bohemian ware probably is the most valuable; next to that is prob- 
ably the French ware, used mainly by the rich; but our people by im- 
porting skilled laborers to instruct the native people in this production 
have developed remarkableskill, and now in the city of Cincinnati there 
is a pottery producing articles of vertu, articles of taste, which adorn 
the homesteads of the poor as well as the rich, and this has been built 
up mainly by the energy and enterprise of ladies of taste who have de- 
voted their time to the development of this beautiful industry. They 
have but recently established a pottery which is confined to the burn- 
ing and producing the very highest forms of this class of ware, making 
out of simple earth the most beautiful articles of ornament and ware. 
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They have so cheapened the ordinary crockery of commerce that now 
any poor family starting in life can eat from plates as good as any that 
were ever made in Liverpool, at a cost so insignificant that it would 
scarcely be realized, so that a vast quantity, a crate of these articles, 
you may say, can now be sold from seventeen to twenty-five dollars, 
containing an assortment of all the plates used in the ordinary home- 
steads of America. 

The result of the destruction of this industry would be to compel us 
to import these articles, simply because we will not give to our own 
people a reasonable chance to build up this industry. You say the 
rates of duty are high. So they are, because those rates of duty are 
levied upon the cost of the article in Europe, which simply represents 
the cost of molding and forming these plates in their ordinary way. 
The rates are high because the cost of the materials which enter into 
their construction is very low indeed ; the cost of the clay is nothing ; 
it- can be found almost everywhere in our country, as I said. It is the 
labor, the handiwork of our own people which has developed this in- 
dustry in a most remarkable degree. The plate-glass now which is 
made by Mr. De Pauw is competing in the New York market with the 
ordinary plate-glass of France, and the French had a monopoly of it 
once. I remember when this competition occurred, the importer came 
and examined the ware, went to Indiana, and finally said that he 
could not compete with this Indiana plate-glass, because the materials 
that were used in the manufacture of plate-glass in Indiana were supe- 
rior to any that could be found in the world. And yet on account of 
the difference in the price of labor between this country and Europe it 
would be very easy for them, unless our le have a chance to build 
up this industry, to breakitdown. Ia to the Senator from In- 
dikes to say—he knows and lives among the people who havedeveloped 
this industry—whether any further reduction or any change or tamper- 
ing with the substantial rates which have been fixed by law will not 
break down that great industry which has marked the history of Indi- 
ana perhaps more than any other in the development of her manufact- 
ures. 

I trust Senators will not deal carelessly with this question. Give 
some faith at least to the unanimous testimony of your Tariff Commis- 
sion that placed these rates higher than we have p. them, because 
we have reduced them somewhat, in deference to the argument that was 
made before us. Why, sir, if you can notrely to some extent upon the 
judgment of the Tariff Commission and upon the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, who have passed upon this question, what is the use 
of referring these matters to commissioners or committees? -We can not 
here debate all these questions of detail which require close and intense 
laborand examination; we can not debate them item by item in this bill 
and I say to my friend from Kentucky in all kindness that I supposed 
when he agreed finally after the debate was exhausted in the Com- 
mittee on Finance to the reduction of the rate of duty from 65 to 60 
per cent., that was the end of the controversy, and that we agreed prac- 
tically unanimously that this schedule should not be changed. 

In substance and in fact, in every way in which you can presentit, the 
rates now proposed are the rates under the existing law, raised nomi- 
nally, it is true, 10 per cent. above the present rates, but actually not 
raised at all, because under the old tariff the cost of the box, the cost 
of the freight, the cost of the packing, the unavoidable loss by break- 
age, was all deducted and thrown off for the convenience and for the 
economy of the administration of the customs laws, and the duties now 
proposed by this bill are simply the old rates changed only to meet the 
changes made by this bill in the existing law. 

I may say that all this schedule shows the most careful examination 
by the Tariff Commission, and I am told that there was no controversy 
aboutit. I have here in the books of testimony the testimony of many 
witnesses, experienced witnesses, laboring men and manu: giv- 
ing the facts which I have briefly narrated. The testimony is volumi- 
nous. I ask if the Senate is prepared, without examining this volume 
of testimony, without looking into the facts in detail and examining the 
nature and character of this industry, to change the work of the Tariff 
Commission and of the Committee on Finance, or whether it will un- 
dertake to doit? Are you not willing at least to concede that much 
of care, that much of credit, that much of respect for the work of the 
Tariff Commission created by Congress, which reported this schedule 
unanimously, and also to the Committee on Finance, who examined it 
carefully? What is the use of referring these matters of detail to ordi- 
nary committees? We may go through this tariff bill item by item, 
we may renew this debate on every item contained in this and the other 
schedules, and, after all, the individual members of the Senate can not 
have that full information in regard to these details which was known 
and shown to the Tariff Commission, which is here contained in these 
public documents, and that information which it was the duty of the 
Committee on Finance to examine, and which they did examine with 
care and attention. 

Sir, we have no more desire to impose burdens on the people of the 
United States than have others; but we have some regard to the in- 
terests of the people employed in this industry; we have some regard 
for the revenue, for I say if you reduce this down you may make more 
revenue, and this is one of the articles where a large reduction of the 


duty will increase the revenue. The reduction proposed here would 
increase our revenue, but it would destroy our homeindustry. I trust, 
therefore, the Senate will take this schedule, which has been carefully 
gone over in all its details, reported by the Tariff Commission and re- 
ported by the Finance Committee. I am not at liberty under the rules 
of the Senate to refer to what has been done in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but when their work comes before you you will see how 
they have regarded it. It is not proper for me todo more now than 
refer to it in that way, but your committee and the Tariff Commission 
have examined these details. I have not attempted to read to you the 
testimony on which that judgment is founded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask my friend from Ohio a 
question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Shall I understand the Senator to- 
ny that the rate proposed in the bill is not an increase of the present 

uty? ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said that it was not an increase; that although. 
the nominal rate was increased from 50 to 60 per cent. on one grade, 
and from 40 to 50 on the other, yet the reduction in the invoice value- 
caused by striking out from the invoice value the costs of freight, trans- 
portation commissions, and breakage, makes 60 per cent. upon, 
the invoice value framed under this new tariff law no higher than 50- 
per cent. on the invoice value under the old law. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Inother words, as the bill now stands 
the Senator thinks it is about equal to the present duty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was intended to be exactly equal. That was. 
the purpose of the committee, and I appeal to my friend from Kentucky 
whether it was not expected or designed when the reduction was made 
from 65 to 60 per cent. that the reduction was made on that ground? 

Mr. BECK. In answering the question now put, I will say that it 
was agreed, so far as the committee examined it, to make no increase- 
on the present duty, and it was asserted that we had made no increase 
after reducing it down to the point the Senator from Ohio now has it. 
at; and yet tables have been furnished us of importation after importa- 
tion, Showing tnt we have in fact increased it, and that it ought to be- 
55 instead of 60 per cent., all of which has been furnished since the- 
committee acted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator from Kentucky whether it was. 
not shown to us, not only by the report of the Tariff Commission which 
has been read at your desk, but by the testimony in these books, that. 
the duty on the cost of the foreign article, the expense which entered 
into the final value of the goods, was so reduced as in the opinion of the 
Tariff Commission to amount to 10 per cent, ? 

Mr. BECK. In the opinion of the Tariff Commission it amounted 
to 10 per cent., but when the actual fact was brought before us it was 
shown that it did not amount to over 5 per cent., and the opinion of the 
Tariff Commission, which is said tobe entitled to great weight, has been 
demonstrated in every instance to be entitled to no weight whatever, 
because the Tariff Commission themselves admit that they turned over 
the schedules in nearly every instance to persons interested in them, 
and merely flung them er as they were presented. The great 
difficulty we have had with this bill has been, and will be clear through 
the schedules, to undo what the Tariff Commission reported, which was 
furnished to them by other people and not by their own investigations. 

Therefore, while I believed at first the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion was entitled to great weight, I am now satisfied that its report is 
entitled to no consideration at all, and that we have to look to the truth 
in each case, and in this case the truth as developed by the men who. 
have made the importations shows, asI had read at the ’s desk 
when I was up before, that 5 per cent. covers this cost, instead of 10 or 
15, as was claimed when they appeared before us, 

So it is that I have moved merely to restore the duties to those fixed 
in the existing law, not to reduce any of them, but to stand on the 
present law as it is. 

As I showed when I was up before, we have put upon the free-list a 
very large number of articles formerly dutiable for the benefit of these 
very manufacturers. We have reduced duties on articles used by them 
in some instances 75 per cent.. in some 33 per cent., in some 40 per 
cent., and put other articles used by them upon the free-list. When 
we have reduced in this way the cost of their raw materials, and then 
given, as we propose throughout this bill, 25 per cent. average reduction 
on sugar, woolen and cotton and everything else, if we allow 
them to stand with all that the present law now gives them, surely it 
is all they can ask. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator attacks the Tariff Commission. I 
think that is greatly unjust, because in this matter they have shown the 
utmost care, and they give the facts and figures upon which they base 
their statements. He says the Tariff Commission turned these ques- 
tions over to interested parties. Asa matter of course they heard in- 
terested parties, heard their testimony and reported their testimony 
here; but they acted upon this matter item by item, and they made 
these schedules, sometimes dividing the labor among themselves as sub- 
committees, as members of the Committee on Finance and other com- 
mittees often do, but these were all reported to the commission and 
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were gone over in detail, and no doubt alterations made from time to 
time. Here is what the Tariff Commission say: 

This recommendation as to increase of duties is largely more apparent than 

real, as it will be observed that the proposed abolition of duties upon packages, 
inland freights, charges, and padana ehia affects this species of earthen-ware in 
general use perhaps more seriously than any other article embraced in the 
tariff schedules, so that, as will be apparent from the statement of the president 
-of the Pottery ers’ Association, and substantially all statements made to the 
commission which bears upon the question, a duty of 40 per cent. under the 
present tariff is substantially a to a duty of 50 per cent. on these goods with 
the proposed abolition of dutiable charges. 
Then they go on: 

To illustrate, taking the "calculations on one hundred crates of earthen-ware, 
being a fair average of the goods as imported,” in the statement of the president 
of the Pottery Dealers’ Association, the original cost is given at $3,019, on which 
the duty at 50 per cent. would be $1,509.50, while the dutiable basis on the same 
importation under the present tariff, with dutiable charges and commissions 
added, is $3,763, which at 40 per cent. gives $1,505.20 as the amount of duty; so 
that the duty under the proposed rates is substantially only 5 per cent. r 
than those under the present tariff, because of the proposed abolition of the duty 


on charges and ns, 

And in order to meet the argument and not to increase the duties on 
these articles we threw off that 5 per cent., taking the estimate of the 
Tariff Commission as just and correct. Having done that, having gone 
into detail in all these matters, why is not that satisfactory to the Sen- 
ate? If you may strike at random, breaking down one industry here 
and another industry there, you may create trouble in this country 
which you will hear of often again. 

My idea in regard to this revision of the tariff is to leave industries, 
which are not unduly prosperous, which are merely making a living, 
to stand upon the present law and reduce on all other articles raw in 
their nature which tend to cheapen prices in this country as far as pos- 
sible. A great many articles we have transferred to the free-list. In 
this way we have made a reduction of 10 or 15 per cent. 

This matter must be arranged with care. You can not strike at the 
multiplied industries of this great country at random by a 10 per cent. 
reduction all around, because upon some duties you can take off more 
than 10 per cent., and in some cases we have taken off 30 or 40 percent. 
Perhaps in some cases we have gone too far, but in these cases where 
infant industries, interesting and valuable, those producing articles 
which are used by every homestead in the land, where they have been 
developed, and the effect of home production has been a decrease of 
price one-half, we say, ‘‘ Well don and faithful servant, give 
them a chance, let them build up their industry,” and I have nodoubt 
that in twenty years from this time East Liverpool will be as famous 
for its production of home ware as old Liverpool was in former days. 
I have no doubt that Indiana plate-glass will be madein this country and 
exported to foreign lands, if you will only give an opportunity to build 
up this industry. They have got to experiment, and get glass here and 
get glass there and try it. It takes a long period of time to develop 
an ind of this kind, and while it is in the process of development 
no rude hand should be thrust upon it to kill it off. Better deal with 
care with these industrial interests until the productions of our country 
are as diversified as those of Europe. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Ohio has made a worse attack upon 
the policy of the Tariff Commission than I think I have when he insists 
that his idea of what we ought to do is to allow the present law sub- 
stantially to stand. 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
a reduction. 

Mr. BECK. And he will never find an interest that thinks it can 
in any regard bear any reduction. I propose to allow the present law 
to stand so far as these earthen-ware men are concerned, and I believe 
‘it is entirely satisfactory to them. It is one of the few things as to 
which I am willing to allow the present law to stand. I will show 
wherein the Senator makes an attack on the commission, high protect- 
ive as they were, by reading what they say themselves ought to be done: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate popular 
„clamor, but by the best conservative opinion of the country, including that which 
has in former times been most strenuous for the preservation of our national in- 
«dustrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing tariffthe commission 
not only as a due recognition of public sentiment and a measure of justice to 
consumers, but one conducive to the general industrial prosperity, and which, 
abs it may be temporarily inconvenient, will be ultimately beneficial to the 
special interests affected by such reduction. Noratesof defensive duties, exce: 
for the establishment of new industries, which more than equalize the condi- 
‘tions of labor and capital with those of foreign competitors, can be justified. Ex- 
ceasive duties, or those above such stan of equalization, are positively inju- 
rious to the interest which they are supposed to benefit. They encourage the 


investment of capital in manufacturing enterprise by rash and unskilled specu- 
Jators, to be followed by disaster to the adventurers and their er gee and a 


Only in the case of industries that will not bear 


pies of commodities, which deranges the operations of skilled and prudent 
ente: se. 
N parce examples of such disasters and derangements occurred during and 


shortly after the excessively protective period of the late war, when tariff duties 
were enchanced by the ratesof foreign exchange and premiumsupongold. Ex- 
cessive duties erally, or exceptionably high duties in particular cases, dis- 
credit our whole national economic system and furnish plausible arguments for 
its complete subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty on the part of in- 
-dustrial enterprise, whether it shall onlarge or contract its operations, and take 
from commerce, as well as production, the sense of hratgouy f uired forextended 
undertakings. It would seem that the rates of duties under the existing tariff— 
fixed, for the most part, during the war underthe evident necessity at that time 
of stimulating to its utmost extent all domestic production—might be adapted, 
throngh reduction, to the present condition of peace requiring no such extraor- 


dinary stimulus. Andin the mechanicaland manufacturing industries, especially 
those which have been long established, it would seem that the improvements 


in machinery and processes made within the last twenty ect bap the high scale 
of productiveness which has become a characteristic of their establ: ts, 
would it our manufacturers to compete with their foreign rivals underasub- 
stantial reduction of existing duties, 

Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feature, 
The average reduction in rates, including that from the en] ment of the free- 
list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which the 
commission has aimed, is not less on the ave than 20 per cent., and it is the 
opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. The reduc- 
tion, ue in some cases, in others not attempted, is in many cases from 40 to 50 
per cen 

And yet in the face of that report the Senator from Ohio insists that 
we shall stand by the present law and shall reduce nothing when any- 
body says that he wants it kept up. In this particular case I am will- 
ing to stand by the present law, asking no other benefit for the con- 
sumer-than the slight reduction on freights abroad, which is proved by 
the imports I have laid before the Senate to be only about 5 per cent., 
and to compersate for that we have voted a reduction upon some of the 
articles they use, important articles to them, of 75 per cent., on others 
of 40 per cent., on others of 33 per cent., and placed others on the free- 
list. We give them all this without pro) any reduction below the 
present law on their product, though they have the benefit of the reduc- 
tion of 20 or 25 per cent. on all the articles they themselves will have to 
use. That I regard as being entirely satisfactory to the producers of 
earthen-ware. If it is not Iam at a loss to comprehend the m 
of the report of the committee, and, as far as I recollect, that is sub- 
stantially what, on the slight examination—for it was slight, of course— 
we made in the Committee on Finance, we expected to do. 

Mr. SEWELL. I desire to correct the Senator from Kentucky. I 
have no doubt he believes all that he states in relation to the reduction 
made on articles in the tariff that are used by the pottery men, but the 
facts are that they do not use them at all. They do not use the arti- 
cles he refers to in the manufacture of pottery. 

Mr. VANCE. The statement I endeavored to controvert this morn- 
ing has been again made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], 
that nearly all the expense of the potteries is labor. I can not permit 
that to go unchallenged. If he will look at the statement prepared by 
the Tariff Commission, which has been referred to more than once this 
morning, he will see that both labor and materials do not amount to 75 
per cent. instead of being 90, as has been again and again stated, for 
labor alone. He goes on to put the whole of the merit of this duty on 
the ground of protecting American labor, and he cites the glass manu- 
facturing interest of this country as an instance of that protection. I 
happened this morning to come into possession of a circular issued by 
the Malaga Glass and Manufacturing Company, 400 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, dated December 28, 1882: 

We now take pleasure in announcing that after four months of idleness, 
caused b; striking workmen, we have resumed the manufacture of window 
glass at Malaga, New Jersey. 

We are working with French operatives, who have proved themselves equal, 
if not superior, to the American workmen; and we feel confidence in asserting 
that we are now manufacturing glass that will compare favorably withany made 
in this country for window glass, picture, car, and photographic purposes. 


MALAGA GLASS AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


That is the way that American labor is protected. Reference was 
also made by the Senator from Ohio to a great manufacturing establish- 
ment in the Stateof Indiana by one Mr. De Pauw, and that was given 
as an instance where the American labor was protected, and the du 
was commended for that reason. Now, I desire to read from the testi- 
mony ofa man by the name of Bishop, who appeared before the Tariff 
Commission—O. A. Bishop, an iron-worker of Chicago, Illinois—who 
remarked that he was born in the city, had never had but three months’ 
education, and that the paper which he submitted to the Tariff Com- 
mission was written at his work-bench; and then he goes on to give an 
account of his observations in relation to the protection of American 
labor. He says: 


I will cite one or two cases in point. Some four Pps the glass-blowers 
were receiving $1.50 per box for making glass, and a pebea gk eaaa stenart ould 
make from $175 to $225 1 per month (none too much, considering the average life 
of a glass-blower is only nine years). They hada song union; every man and 
boy was protected by it. They a serge treasury and could prevent compe 
tition among themselves. But inan evil hour their employers discovered that 
they could use the ips which the workingman’s genius and ene bad 
perfected, to whip him into the traces of slavish toil. They saw over in um 
a lot of idle glass-blowers. The high tariff had shut out their wares from our 
market, and the expense to bring a man over here was only $28. 

They immediately sent an mt over, and he made contracts for their labor 
for three years at 50 cents per box, and transportation to and from this country 
at the expiration of their term of service. Three h such coolies were 
brought overand landed at New Albany, Indiana, and without warning the Amer- 
ican worker was given the mean alternative of discharge or 60 cents per box—a 
reduction of 200 cent. er! very indignantly refused. The foreigners were 

at at work in their places, The citizens of New Albany refused to deal with or 
Boat them, and the masters were forced to build a house for them and furnish 
bacco, and stale bread and beef, charging to their account “on 
Thus the masters gained the large tariff tax and $1 per box 


That is how protection protected the American laborer. 
ut ievous outrage upon the industrious 


Of course it wasa 


worker who had to tradeand seek other means of life; and the maa 
that built a house paid as much for his glassasever. I could cite a case 
at Saint Louis in the iron trade. 


That illustrates the old falsehood that is continually put up that this 
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protective policy is in the interest of the American laborer. This very 
man cited here as running such a great establishment, the great bulk 
of expense concerning which was wages, paid to the American laborer, 
went to Europe and imported his labor at a reduction of 200 per cent. 
below what the Americans were charging him, put those men who 
could not speak the English language and whom the citizens of that 
country refused to board or to entertain in their places, and the Amer- 
ican laborers with their families were turned adrift to starve or hunt 
something else todo! That was protection against the pauper labor of 
Europe! That is the way the whole thing works! Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is another case cited by this same man. 

In a conversation I had not long age with a journeyman hatter, he said: 
“ Our hat factories at home (Birmingham, England) are all closed up and have 
been so long that the grass has grown in the factory streets. I saw that nearly 
all of the hats.sold there were made in the United States, and reasoning logic- 
ally, I came to the conclusion that trade was brisk in America, and I would go 
there. I scraped together cash enough to pay my fare out to Connecticut, where 
a large MoeT was located, -a nea tien $ ooy rg told toat jars did 
not employ many men, most! ris an and mac! €s; A giri per 
week could Pip nran hat-bodies in aday with a machine than could ten men 
by hand a few years ago. And to my horror I realized my situation; my seven 
years’ apprenticeship was wasted; my trade which I had made such a ifice 
to acquire was lost, and I could see but one way for us to get the trade back to 
my home, and that was to invent more perfect tools and employ our little babies 


to tend them,” 

This too was in the interest of American labor. And that also illus- 
trates another branch of the false political economy injected into this 
whole question, which attributes the decline in the price of everything 
to the blessings of the tariff instead of the invention of machinery and 
the progress made in the sciences and arts. 

Mr. President, this pottery business is spoken of as an infant in- 
dustry. I wish for a moment, if the Senate please, to show you when 
this infant commenced taking in pabulum, and how long it has contin- 
ued to imbibe thereof at the public expense, increasing the appetite of 
the infant from year to year. 

It began in 1789, at which time it had a tariffof10 percent. I sup- 
pose it was on spoon-victuals then, or was sucking at an artificial bottle. 
It was changed subsequently to 15 and to 17} per cent. Then it began 
to have partially solid food, such as mush or hominy, or something of 
that kind. In 1812 it was put at 35 percent. You see the infant was 
growing in his appetite very rapidly. In 1816 ittook a relapse and went 
back to 20 per cent. In 1842 it got better and got up to 30 per cent. 
In 1857 it relapsed again to 24 per cent.; in 1861 to 25 per cent. ; in 1862 
to 35 per cent.; in 1864 to 40 per cent.; and in 1874 to 50 per cent., and 
is not satisfied still. 

That is the history of this American industry, beginning when Con- 
gress in 1789 placed a protective duty on pottery—for I suppose there 
was a pottery in existence then, or Congress would not have legislated 
for it, beginning almost a hundred years ago, ninety-four years ago—and 
it has continued to feed all the time. 

Thissame man fromwhom I have beenreading, Hon. J. Hart Brewer, 
who ean oration before the tariff convention in New York, goes on 
to explain the whole thing that was before mysterious to me; that is 
to say, howa high protective duty which lowered prices so much more 
rapidly than free trade, could at the same time maintain the prices of 
labor; and how a man working in this country could compete on pau- 
per terms advantageously and make money with his own people at home 
but could not compete on thesame terms with foreign paupers, but would 
be ruined. This is explained by that same gentleman in this way: 

I am often asked the question, “ Don’t you think you are getting too man: 
peers in this country?” My answer always is, No, the more the merrier. It 

with a growing industry as with all things el necessity knows no law. 
When competition in plain bri. the price down below a living profi 
trade stretches out its feelers and twines around a higher and more ornamenta! 
branch. So the tree of beauty climbs, Art Agi pore way, by labor, of necessity. 
It only can come through experience, wealth, and culture. 

No one should fear home competition; the only thing that kills, absolutely 
annihilates, is foreign competition unchecked by protective laws. Home compe- 
tition creates new fields, new products, higher so that all can live, with 


adequate protection. Now, difference between cost of labor here and 
abroad is not the difference between free trade and adequate protection. 


Now, sir, the whole thing is explained there. Competition is notin- 
jurious because it is competition, but it is only injurious according to 
the nativity of the competitor. We can compete here with each other 
if we bring the price of calico down to one-fourth of a cent a and 
still live and still make money, and the manufacture would still be 
profitable and the wages paid our laborers would still be higher than 
those paid in Europe; and there will not be pauper labor by any man- 
ner of means; but if competition from abroad brings down the price of 
the same calico or any other article, although it did not bring it down 
nearly to one-fourth of a cent a yard, we should be ruined, because it 
would ‘‘kill and annihilate us.” 

The foreign competition annihilates and ruins, but the home competi- 
tion is the life of trade! Thatisthe argument inanutshell, anda more 
ridiculous and absurd set of propositions I have never known in my 
life. In the first place it is that the protective tariff | amid brings 
down the price of everything, and in the second place that however low 
the price goes, provided that price comes from domestic competition, it 
is all lovely and we make money! Is not that ahandsomesetof propo- 
sitions to draw to? They comprise the whole ent in this case. 

The same old story is again gone over every time a gentleman rises 
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on the other side of the Chamber to advocate some protection—it isan 
infant industry; itis struggling, struggling against foreign competition, 

3 i inst the pauper labor of Europe, and it must be fed, and 
when it has obtained the necessary protection its growth is prosperous 
and prices immediately come down; and with ample machinery there 
is a busy, happy, contented, and well-dressed people, and a church spire 
towers over all, and a school-house, with its imposing proportions, is 
lifted against the sky on a hill top, and a lordly mansion somewhere 
belonging to the owner of it all, who is getting rich, and all the people 
happy and prosperous and so forth; and now, if you withdraw this 
protection it will die, it will perish, and everything will rise in price 
again. That is the same old story I have heard again and again and 
again—and I to hear it until the 4th day of Mareh—every time 
an attempt is made to lower duties. 

No one on the face of the earth doubts that if you will give a man 
a monopoly, and will shut out all competition from him and oblige 
people to buy his at a higher price than they can get them any- 
where else, he will get rich, and he can afford (whether he does it or 
not) to pay his laborers higher prices than other people, and he can 
build school-houses, and can build churches, and he can have the nicest 
time in the world. The question is, where does it all come from? It 
all comes out of the pockets of the consumers, as a matter of course. 

Mr. President, if we are to do anything for the reliefof the people by 
this bill we ought certainly to go forward and do it, and we ought cer- 
tainly to have some regard for the interests of the Government in rais- 
ing the revenue necessary foritssupport. It seems to methat our whole 
legislation and our whole time here should not be employed in consult- 
ing how the people of this country may be taxed to sustain some one 
man’s private interest or a dozen men’s private interest or the private 
interest of any particular community; and yet that is just what we are 
doing; that is the whole course of our legislation. 

But, Mr. President, I have di from the subject under consid- 
eration. My wish was simply to say that the whole subject of pottery, 
the cost of labor and of the material together, does not reach quite 75 
per cent.; and it is clearly shown that the employers, whenever they 
can, employ foreign labor, to the detriment and exclusion of American 
labor; and as there is a tax on the goods of the foreign pauper gr 
into this country, there will be no protection to American labor uni 
there is a tax on the pauper himself to prevent his coming in. That is 
shown in the case of De Pauw. Whenever a man can get cheaper goods 
manufactured by bringing in foreigners he will doso, and the American 
labor may shift for itself. All that I want, all that I long for, and all 
that I labor for and all that I live for politically is to see the day come 
when the American workingman will no longer be madea dupe of, but 
will see that these taxes levied in his name are a fraud upon him and 
for the purpose of enriching the manufacturer who puts the tax in his 
own pocket. 

Mr. SLATER. Mr. President, in connection with what the Senator 
from North Carolina has been saying I desire to call attention to sub- 
stantial facts which, I think, throw a little light upon what protection 
is and who claim protection. I do this at the risk of being taken to 
task again for the use of figures which have been placed before us by 
the Tariff Commission; but I can not understand why they should be 
placed before us if they are not to be used, and to be used legitimately, 
as ef would seem they were intended to be used by the commission 
itse 


I find on page 104 of the Tariff Commission’s report a schedule under 
the head of *‘ mechanical and manufacturing industries of the United 
States, &e.’’ Glancing over the column of the various manufactures 
there referred to, I find that the output for 1882 is $5,696,677,060, all 
of which has had the benefit of a protection under our present laws. 

By referring to the tariff schedule furnished usin table 26 I find that 
this class of mechanical industries for 1882 received a uniform protec- 
tion of 42 percent. Then carrying out the calculation I find that these 
industries received in round numbers the beneficial effects of tariff leg- 
islation to the amount of $1,627,622,018, a sum more than $100,000,000 
greater than our interest-bearing bonded debt of the United States. 
And looking again to it I find that the amount received at the Treasury 
in 1882 was $215,000,000 and something more. In other words, the 

ple of the United States are paying to these tected industries 

.50 to get $1 into the Treasury of the United States. It was sup- 
posed that something happened last fall in the November elections, and 
this is the reason of it. The le are begi to understand what 
protection is and who bears the burdens of protection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the discussion of this branch of the 
tariff seems to have brought directly up various phases of the doctrine 
of protection. It seems to have two sides to it, in which capital is in 
controversy with the consumer and also in controversy with the oper- 
atives, the men employed in making manufactures of various kinds. 
I would naturally help those who belong to the class of consumers, in- 
asmuch as there are not a great variety of man in my section 
of country; but I have always believed that a high protective tariff 
bore more severely upon the men who are employed in manufactures, 
who give their skill, their genius, their labor, and their sacrifices of 
every kind to the building up and conducting of these industries, than 
on almost any other class that could be named. A very intelligent 
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gentleman, Mr. William R. Wright, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Association of Dealers in Pottery in the United States, made an address 


before the Tariff Commission at Buffalo, New York, and he called atten-. 


tion in that address to a memorial which had been sent by the oper- 
ative potters of the city of Trenton, New Jersey, to the Senate and 
House of Representatives; and as his quotation from that is very brief 
I will read it: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

We, the Cpaetive potters of the city of Trenton, being convinced by espork 
ence that a high rate of duty on ppe Ean feaa yields no benefit financially to 
the workingman and is inimical to his interests in its effects in increasing the 
price of living generally, respectfully petition your honorable bodies for such a 
revision of the tariff as will reduce the rates on crockery to a revenue basis, 

We respectfully submit that the only plea upon which a high protective tariff 
can be justified is that it enables the manufacturer to pay better to the 
laborer than he receives in European countries, and that the artisan thus shares 
in the benefit of a higher price which protection allows the manufacturer to ob- 
tain. This not being the case, a tariff levied in the name of “ protection to Amer- 
ican industry” is a false pretense and a delusion. 

It is highly injurious to the workingman when his fair share of its benefits 
are withheld and all its benefits are Spree by the manufacturer, because 
it strengthens the task-master, while its indirect results being to increase the 
price of all necessaries, it weakens the task-doer, 

In its practical operation it is monopoly for the benefit of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

Such being our experience, and boleying ibet, with the exception of the 

vileged few who reap its fruit, a high tariff entails disadvantages for which 

it offers no compensation, we respectfully ask for such a reduction as will de- 
stroy monopoly and ipatti, hated competition; and your petitioners will, 
as in duty bound, ever pray, 

I do not know, considering the source from which that petition ema- 
nated, that a more eloquent speech could possibly be made in behalf of 
the operatives in the potteries of the United States than is there presented. 
It comes directly from home; it comes from the men interested, the men 
whose skill contributes to the production of articles of high value in 
the line of pottery; men whose labor is utilized by capital for the pur- 
pose of the production of these articles of value, and men who, it ap- 
pears according to their own statement, are almost entirely ignored in 
the benefits of the high protective tariff. I do not know any way by 
which we can measure the rights of the capitalist and the rights of the 
operative in the production of any kind of manufacture. Youmay pass 
a law by which it shall be said that the capitalistis protected to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent. on his capital invested, and that he shall divide 25 
per cent. of that with the operative; but that law would be unconsti- 
tutional and in the nature of communism, and we should never venture 
to enact a statute of that kind. 

Now, in what way is this petition of the potters of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, to be answered otherwise than by a reduction of the tariff on pot- 
tery to a revenue standard? They know perfectly well that if it is so 
reduced they will not be put out of employment, for the world demands 
so much pottery; clays are at hand in New Jersey, and if they are not 
they are convenient in Alabama in great abundance for the manufacture 
of the very best description of wares that can be produced in any coun- 
try this side of China, and I do not know but what our wares are as 
good as some of those. These men know that the demand for pottery 
and for the skill and taste with which they make it and decorate it will 
always supply them with a sufficient amount of employment, and that 
at living wages. They know that they can not get a division of profits 
with the men who furnish the capital and who receive the direct and 
actual benefits of protection. They know that no law can be passed 
here to compel the capitalist, who receives the protection, to divide his 
profits with them. Then they resort naturally and properly to the 
only other means by which their earnings and their income shall have 
some reasonable approximation to the amount of actual value that they 
confer upon the articles in the making of which these large amounts of 
capital are employed. Whatisthat? It isthe reduction of the general 
rates of the tariff, so that the living of that man and his family may be 
cheapened. That is the only resource the man has got in the world, 
and well might the Senator from North Carolina congratulate the coun- 
try that the workingmen of this land are beginning to understand the 
actual reasons of this proposition; that they are beginning to see that 
in the enactment of laws for protection there is no possibility of con- 
ferring upon the laboring men of this country engaged in manufactures 
any reasonable share of the bounties and benetactions of the Govern- 
ment otherwise than by reducing those articles of necessity and those 
articles of comfort and those articles of luxury also which they desire 
that they and their families may enjoy in common with the people of 
the United States. 

Iam alittle opposed to the doctrine which deprives the laboring man 
and his wife and his children of the benefit of what we term luxuries, 
I think it is the right of every young woman in this country, and every 
young man too, to grow up in the enjoyment of everything that enables 
that young person to make a better appearance, to have a better educa- 
tion, and to have richer food and in more abundance, and to have all 
the facilities which society makes necessary for the introduction of that 
person comfortably into any class or range of company to which he or 
she may be admitted. I do not believe in placing beyond their reach 
all that may contribute to the adornment of the person and the culti- 
yation of the mind and the cultivation of the taste, the elevation of the 
pride, if you will have it so—for that is a noble sentiment in the human 


bosom—and the doing of everything which has any effect and tendency 
to lift them up and put them on as high ground as any other peoplein 
the world can occupy. They deserve it. They toil day in and day out; 
they are honest and faithful laborers; they cut themselves off from 
every opportunity of enjoyment of what passes through the world dur- 
ing their hours of labor; they find themselves constrained by actual 
necessity under the influences of a high tariff to limit their personal ex- 
penditures down to starvation points, and while it may be true that 
under our system they get more dollars and more cents for a day’s 
work than laborers do in other countries, yet it is certainly true that 
half the money in other countries would buy for them more than they 
can buy with the whole sum here. 

What is it that they are trying to do? It is to improve, to develop, 
to increase, to prosper, to grow in every good respect and in every worthy 
way. Then, in order to enable them todo that we must put our laws, 
so far as we can control these subjects by law, upon a basis which will 
make the money that they receive for aday’s wages, whether it isa half 
dollar or whether it is a dollar and a half, buy more than can be bought 
anywhere elseinthe world. Ifwe putthe laboring people of this country 
connected with manufactures upon that foundation, they will not only 
become prosperous, but they will become happy and contented, and we 
shall have no more of those strikes which have disturbed the equanimity 
of this country during the last seven, eight, or ten years, and indeed 
a i many more years than that. 

must here express my regret that the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate have not probed into the question which was com- 
mitted unto them at the last session and ascertained from men like 
Mr. Wright and from others like the man from whom the Senator from 
North Carolina read a while ago exactly the condition of affairs as 
between the operatives and the employers. There is the unrevealed 
field of truth into which we are trying to dig and to probe to-day; and 
if that whole subject could be laid open with the frankness and intel- 
ligence which this gentleman, Mr. Wright, possesses, and has exhibited 
in his remarks before the commission and in the petition which he 
there advocated, we should be far less at a loss to know what to do for 
the protection of the American laborer. I am for protecting him, but 
I am, in the language of this petition, for giving him honest and genuine 
protection. I am not for allowing the name of protection to American 
industry to be used as a false pretense and a delusion for the purpose of 
enabling the capitalists of the country to get the advan of all the 
protection under the tariff system and refuse to divide with the men 
who do the work and furnish the skill and the taste which brings them 
the money. 

These are the reasons which have caused me to be more willing than 
otherwise I should be to reduce the general average and range of tariff 
protection in this country. It is not merely because I represent the 
consuming class and that that class desires to get out of all other oper- 
ative classes a large amount of their values and their earnings ate small 
price, but the intermediary, the man who gives his skill, as in the case 
read by the Senator from North Carolina, seven years’ apprenticeship to 
the promotion of a particular line of industry, after these things have 
been done, deserves that Congress shall do for him all that it can, and 
that in no grudging spirit. When we find that we can benefit such men 
only in one way, and that is by cheapening the duties upon the articles 
on which they and their families must subsist, and which they may use 
and must use in order to make a decent appearance in the world, then, 
sir, does not duty point out to us clearly the path which we must follow 
not only in respect to the consumer butalso in respect to the operative ? 
There is a perfect identity of interests between the consumers and the 
operatives in this country, because the expenditures of the operatives are 
in the same line with the expenditures of the consumers ; they use the 
same things ; their families consist of the like membership ; their wants 
and their necessities are the same ; their aspirations and their hopes of 
cultivation and improvement are the same ; and they are allied classes. 
The capitalists of this country, under a false pretense and a delusion, 
claim an alliance with the operatives, when the true alliance is between 
the consumer and the operative and not between the capitalist and the 
operative. The capitalist uses his power to crush both classes. There- 
fore, when I argue in favor of low rates of duty, measured by the stand- 
srd of revenue, my argument goes justas far for the protection and benefit 
of the operative in these factories as it does for the consumer who pro- 
duces the raw material only. 

Mr. MORRILL. We have now had more than four hours of debate 
on a single item of this bill, which I think ought not to have occupied 
over thirty minutes, and we might have obtained in that time all the 
information we have received. I hope now we may be permitted to 
have a vote. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to say in reply to that stereotyped re- 
mark of the honorable Senator from Vermont, that if he was half as 
economical of the expenditures of the people of the United States as he 
is of the time of\ the Senate we should be very happy throughout the 


whole country. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to inquire whether it would be in 


order to move that there be a tax of 50 per cent. ad valorem on debate, 
in order to protect the industry of debate in this country? (Laughter. } 
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Mr. PLUMB. Inreply to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] 
I wish to ask him what he thinks such a tax would actually yield if it 
was based on the value of the debate? [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a question for the Treasury Department; 
I cannot say. 

Mr. PLUMB. If a specific duty were levied I think it might realize 
something, but an ad valorem duty would yield nothing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. INGALLSin the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
BECK]. 

Me BECK called fòr the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 


proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). Iam paired with my 
colleague [Mr. MILLER, of California]. Ido not see him in his seat. 
If he were here, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. If he were present, I should vote 
i ea.” 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Tllinois [Mr. LoGan]. If he were here, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SEWELL (when Mr. McPHERson’s name was called). I desire 
to announce that my colleague [Mr. McPHfrson] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] on this question. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. Otherwise I should vote 

t ea”? 

Yir. WALKER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he werehere, he would 
vote ‘nay’? and my vote would be ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD]. I do not know how he would vote on this question, but if 
he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ ; 


The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 29; as follows: 
YEAS—21. 
Barrow, Coke, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Garland, Maxey, Vance, 
Butler, George, Morgan, Vest. 
Call, Grover, Plumb, 
Camden, Hampton, Pugh, 
Cockrell, Jonas, Ransom, 
NAYS—29, 
Aldrich, Dawes, ham, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Edmunds, Mi l, 
Blair, Groome, M " 5 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, oorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 
cott, Hill, Morrill, 
peen ag Hoar, Platt, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Rollins, 
ABSENT—26, 
Allison, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Bayard, Gorman, Kellogg, 
Brown, Hale. L n, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Nl., Harris, Me. n, Walker, 
Fair, Jackson, Miller of Cal., W: 
Farley, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The item from lines 414 to 417 was agreed to. , 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 


The Acting Secretary read lines 418 to 420, as follows: 

China, porcelain, parian, and e ware, plain white, and not ornamented or 
deere h in any manner, rgng ad valorem, = 

Mr. BECK. My motion covers thatline, making it 45 per cent., the 
present law. å 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment is to strike out ‘‘fifty- 
five’? and insert ‘‘ forty-five.” 

Mr. BECK. I want the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
ALDRICH answered to his name. 

Mr. PLUMB. What is the proposition? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSecretary will report the amend- 
ment. 
The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 419 it is proposed to 


strike out ‘55 per cent. ” and to insert ‘‘45 per cent. ;’’ so as to read: 
i dbi , plain white, and not ted 
Sere ena S E 
Mr. PLUMB. I move to amend that proposition by making the duty 
50 per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I have answered to my name on the roll-call. 
Mr. MORRILL. The roll-call had commenced. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As a strict question of parliamentary 
law: 
Mr. PLUMB. I withdraw the amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island hav- 


ing answered to his name, the amendment can not be moved, but it is 
usual in such a case to regard the call as not having commenced. 

Mr. PLUMB. I was not aware that an answer was given to the 
call, or I should not have proposed the amendment. I withdraw it. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed with the 
roll. 

The roll-call was resumed. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). 
colleague (Mr. MILLER, of California]. 

ea. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, [should vote 

yea. 

Mr. SLATER (when Mr. GROVER’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Grover] is paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KEL- 
LOGG]. I have transferred my pair to my colleague. 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘yea. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON, Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 27; as follows: 


I am paired with my 
If he were here, I should vote 


YEAS—2. 
Barrow, Geo ey, Ransom, 
Beck Groome, Mo; 4 Saulsbury, 
Camden, Hampton, leton, Slater, 
Cockrell, Jonas, Plumb, Vance, 
Coke, ‘x Pugh, Vest. 
NAYS—27. 

pees Davis of W. Va., ATi Sones, 

thony, wes, wyer, 
Blair, MeMillan, Sewell,’ 
Cameron of Pa. Hawley, Mahone. Ms 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Chilcott, Hoar, orrill, Windom. 
Conger, Ingalls, 

ABSENT—29. 
Allison, Farley, Jackson, Mitchell, 
Bayard, Ferry, Johnston Saunders, 
Brown, Frye, Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Walker, 
Call, Gorman, Kellogg, Wil 
Davis of II. Grover, Logan, 
un cPherson, 
“ Harris, Miller of Cal., 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BECK. In line 419 I move to strike out “‘ fifty-five” and toin- 
sert ‘‘fifty,”? so as to make the rate of duty 50 per cent. ad valorem, 
which is the present law; and 5 per cent. in addition is a sum sufficient 
to cover all that could be possibly claimed for striking off crates, if we 
do strike them off, which we have not yet done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senate to a statement made by Mr. William R. 
bales, pa a gentleman whom the Senator from Alabama has just quoted 
in a laudatory manner, upon the question of the cost of packages and 
inland freight. On page 761 of the testimony Mr. Wright shows that a 
calculation made on a fair average of one hundred crates of earthen-ware 
imported, the cost of the packages and straw was 13 per cent., and of in- 
land freight 63 per cent., making the aggregate cost of these two items 
19% per cent. In the same report, page 2291, in a statement made by 
two hundred and fifty persons and firms, importers and dealers, through- 
out the country, embracing almost all the States in the Union, they say: 


We ask for the abrogation of duty on packing ohapo, &c., because on the 


lower grades of white and printed earthen-ware, majo) and Bohemian glass- 


ware, on which the nominal duty is 40 per cent., the actual duty collected on the 
cost of the amounts to from 70 to 80 per cent., and we have every reason 
to believe none outside of those who are e: in the importation of these 
goods have, and even those who enacted the laws respecting thereto had, the 
remotest idea of how onerous the packing charges, inland t, &c., bear on 
the original cost of the goods. 

This is testimony before the Tariff Commission from the very gentle- 
men who have been quoted on the other side upon this question. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to say that I haveplaced the testimony on 
file of twenty or thirty cases where 5 percent. covered it; besides we have 
not taken off any charges from the crates, and I judge fromthe way the 
Senate is voting now we do not propose to do it, although there is a 
clause when we come toit that Senators will haveachance to vote upon. 
I assume that those gentlemen who have voted for protection will vote 
for protection upon crates as well when it comes to that. 

Mr. PLUMB. I voted to reduce the duty on these various articles 
of china, &c., so far as they have already been voted upon, and I ex- 
pect to keep that up. I desire to say, however, now, more particularly 
with reference to the argument adduced upon this question, that I have 
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yet to hear a single word uttered: in regard to the interest of the class 
of people who have got to pay these taxes. The Senator from Ohio 
argued laboredly and ably as to the interests of the people who manu- 
facture, but I have yet to learn that a single person who is interested 
in this matter from the basis of the tax-payers has ever been heard be- 
fore the commission, or that his interest has been considered in the 
slightest degree. It is simply what is n to keep these people 
going and to give them an ample and plethoric profit upon their labor 
and their capital. 

Iam not willing to accept that alone as the basis upon which we 
should proceed. Iam not willing to consider in connection with this 
matter the importer at all; Iam willing to leave him entirely out; but 
I would be glad to hear from somebody who is interested in this from 
the basis of the tax-paying standpoint, and then strike a difference per- 
haps between him and the person interested from the manufacturing 
standpoint, and see if we could not get something that was reasonably 
equitable. 

I venture the prophecy now that any tariff bill which proceeds en- 
tirely and exclusively, as this seems to do, upon the basis of the per- 
son who is to manufacture and who is to receive the profits, and any 
report which is based solely upon counsel with that class of people, will 
not become a law. Not only will it not probably become a law, but 
what is worse it will beget, I think, a most unhappy state of feeling 
in the public mind in regard to what is proposed for the people of this 
country in the shape of atariff bill. Ithink it would be wise to mod- 
erate to some extent the demands and exactions of those who manu- 
facture, and to consider to some extent the interests and wishes of those 
people who have got to pay the taxes, if they are to be levied at all. 

With that idea, not because I assume to know more about it than 
anybody else, but because I think the truth usually lies between ex- 
tremes, I propose to vote, so far as I have any vote to give, for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff upon every single item that is proposed in this bill, 
and not to base an increase of duty upon the outcry of manufacturers that 
they can not live unless they are protected. 

The Senator from Ohio advanced what seemed to me a very novel 
argument. Hesaid because trade was dull we ought to put up the duty. 
In other words, up to within about six months these people have been 
making large profits in the manufacture of these various wares, but in 
the last six months trade has been dull. It seemed to be an extraor- 
dinary argument indeed that at a time when goods could not be sold at 
all and consequently there was a cessation in their manufacture we 
should remedy that disease by putting up the duty. If the basis upon 
which we are to proceed is that every time trade is dull we shall pro- 
ceed to turn the screw upon the people who are paying for these things 
and raise the duty in favor of the men who are manufacturing them, I 
venture the hope that no tariff bill will be passed. 

I think it would be an outrage upon the people of the United States; 
it would be flying in the face of the latest authentic expression of their 
wishes in regard to what ought to be done. If itis to be a tariff to put 
things up in order that men may have some shelter behind which to 
labor and put up prices in place of putting them down, then I think 
the sooner we abandon any effort to reconstruct the tariff until we can 
come to the consideration of it from the basis of the interests and 
wishes and well-being of the entire people of the United States the better. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that the Senator from Kansas has not for- 
gotten so soon that on his motion we increased the rate of duty upon 
castor-oil, consumed by the common people all over the country. 

Mr. PLUMB. No, my dear sir, we did not; we simply did not put 
it down as much as the Tariff Commission recommended it should be. 
With a very great consideration for the people who were heard before 
them, they raised the tax upon the manufactured article and put it 
down upon the agricultural production of the country; and I only pro- 
tested against that and insisted that the duty should only be reduced in 
proportion, as some manufactured articles had been. No, Mr. President, 
upon my motion the duty upon castor-oil and castor-beans was not put 
down; it simply was not raised. 

Mr. MORRILL. It was put up from what it was in the bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Oh, it was put up from what it was in the bill. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Kansas will allow me, even after 
the increase he moved at 30 per cent. it stands below the present law, 
while this is a proposed increase of 5 per cent. above the present law. 

Mr. PLUMB. Thatiswhat Iwas about to say. Idonotask thatany 
duty shall be increased. No one raising anything within the State of 
Kansas and no manufacturer in that State asks for an increase of duty 
on anything. We doask thata ring, if I may use that expression with- 
out offense, a collection and combination of interests located upon the 
eastern frontier of this country, near to the seat and source of power, 
easily accessible to tariff commissions, and easy to get their ears, shall 
not have theirown way about everything of this kind entirely, irrespect- 
ive of the sections of this country remote from the seat and sources of 


power. 

Mr. President, some of us have got to be consulted before this bill 
finally passes, and some of us will be consulted after the bill has 
in regard to the reasons for the action or non-action taken. I say now 
to the ms who have the run of this thing, to those who have had 


control and are better posted, and have been able by arts and by vari- 
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ous processes to do those things which were not thoroughly understood— 
I beg of them to consider that the people are watching this proceeding, 
and that they want no higher taxes, but lower taxes, and that in giv- 
ing the protection for American industry they want to have a decent 
chance for a class of people who by reason of their calling can not be 
protected at all, but who have got to take their chances in the markets 
of the world for their products, hard products to raise, expensive prod- 
ucts to get to market, and in the production of which there is the 
smallest margin of profit. 

I was talking with a farmer from Massachusetts to-day about this 
thing. He said he had as a farm as there was in the old Bay 
State, and yet he said that he could barely make both ends meet, and 
he complained to me that one of the reasons why he could not do so 
was because everything else that surrounded him was so much pro- 
tected that it simply took the difference between profit and loss in his 
calling and left him a very slim chance indeed from year to year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] to strike out ‘'55 
per cent. ad valorem” and insert ‘'50 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. MILLER, of California] on this question. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘yea.’? 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. If I were not paired, I should vote 

yea. 

Mr, JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. If he were here, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 
vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
22, nays 27; as follows: 


Iam paired with the 
If he were here, I should 


YEAS—22. 
Barrow, Coke, Maxey, Saulsbury, 
Beck, George, Morgan, Slater, 
Butler, Groome, Pendleton, Vance, 
Call, Hampton, Plumb, Vest. 
Camden Jonas, Pugh, 
Cockrell Lamar, Ransom, 
NAYS—27. 

reine Hale. MaDi” menses 

nthony, ale, (9 5 wyer, 
Slain, Harrison, McMillan, Sewell,’ 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Mahone Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Chilcott, Ioar, orrill, Windom. 
Conger, Ingalls, P 

ABSENT—27. 

Allison, Farley, Jackson, Miller of Cal., 
Bayard, Ferry, Johnston, Mitchell, 
Brown, Frye, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Davis of Ilinois, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Van Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va., orman, Kellogg, Walker, 
Edmunds, rover, Lo; x Vill 
Fair, rris, McPherson, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed with the 
reading 


The item from line 421 to line 425, inclusive, was read, as follows: 


All other earthen, stone, and crockery-ware, white, glazed, edged, printed, 
painted, sped. or cream-colored, composed of earthy or mineral substances, 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. VANCE. According to the notice I gave I now move to strike 
out the word ‘‘fifty,’? in line 424, and to insert ‘‘ twenty-five; so as 
read ‘625 cent. ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate buta single 
moment, as I partially discussed the proposition before we came to itin 
the previous remarks which I made. 

This is the clause in the specification of these goods which the great 
bulk of the people are most interested in, the amount of importations 
for the year ending June 30, 1882, being $4,438, 237.36 in value, and the 
amount of duty collected $1,775,294.93, showing the extensiveness to 
which the articles are used by all the people at large. 

The difference between the goods named in this paragraph and those 
in the first clause, beginning at line 411, is simply the little matter of 
ornamentation which may be given to them, as I before explained; and 
why a man should be permitted to buy a lot of plain white stone-ware 
for the use of his table at a certain price, and should be compelled, if 
he bought the same lot of stone-ware precisely with a little ornamenta- 
tion, with a little ring around the plates and saucers, or a flower, or 
something in the way of decoration displaying taste among the people, 
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to pay 100 per cent. more for that, when the fact is that the ornamenta- 
tion does not cost more than 2} per cent. or 5 per cent. on the article, 
is something that I can not see any reason for. Of course the addi- 
tional cost of ornamenting the article is included in the ad valorem 
which will be levied. 

For these reasons, in the effort to bring decorated common earthen- 


ware within the reach of the poorest people of the country and of all 
the people, I have moved to reduce the duty from 50 to 25 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the rol. 

Mr. ALLISON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. MILLER, of California]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 
‘ ea. ” 

Mr. HAWLEY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON], who was obliged to leave 
the Chamber. If he were present, I should vote “hay.” 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call having been completed, the result was announced—yeas 
20, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 

er yee ere eee 
. y organ, uisbury 
Butler, Groen. Pendleton, Slater, 
; Jonas, Plumb, Vance, 

Cockrell, Lamar, Pugh, est. 

NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Laj “ Rollins, 
Anthony, Dawes, McbDill, Sawyer, 
Blair, Hale McMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Mahone Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Chilcott, oar, orrill, Windom. 
Conger, Ingalls, Platt, 

ABSENT—29. 
Allison, Ferry, Jackson, Mitchell, 
Bayard, Frye, Johnston, Saund: 
Brown, Garland, Jones of Florida, Van Wy 
Camden, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Walker, 
Davis of NI., Grover, Kellogg, wi 
Edmunds, n, Logan. 
Fair, i 3, McPherson, 
Farley, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BECK. In line 424, I move to strike out ‘‘fifty’’ and to insert 
“forty,” so as to read ‘‘40 per cent. ad valorem.’’ Thatis restoring the 
present tariff upon this plain class of goods which are the lowest-priced 
goods of this sort and which the poorest people are compelled to have. 
The present value of these goods imported is $4,438,237.36, and the 
duty collected upon them is $1,775,294.93, the tariff being 40 per cent., 
and upon this class of cheap goods it is now proposed to make the duty 
50 per cent., or an increase of 25 per cent. upon the present rate of duty, 

to add $443,823 to the taxes that the people will have to pay for 
the crockery they can not get along without. I propose to restore it to 
the present rate. i 

Mr. SEWELL. I wish to say that the present rate of duty is 40 
poem and the rate proposed by the committee is 50 per cent., al- 
owing 10 per cent. for the difference on the crates, commissions, &e. 
It has been proved to the satisfaction of the Senate, I think, from the 
votes of the Senate, that that amounts to fully 10 per cent., although 
some of the importers themselves when desiring an allowance for that 
figured it up to 19 per cent. The report of the committee on this 
question, fixing the rate at 50 per cent., is practically, as I said before 
when on the floor, the same as the present tariff. The adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky would practically close 
every productive industry of this kind in the country to-day, because 
under this clause the articles are principally made. 

Mr. DAWES. TheSenator from Kentucky is ex ingly well posted 
in figures. I should like to inquire of himif he has any figures to show 
the cost to the consumer for several years past, whether it has been on 
the rise or on the fall ? 

Mr. BECK. I know of no means of reaching that. 

Mr. DAWES. Why I inquire is because it would be interesting to 
know how much the consumer is suffering, year in and year out, in con- 
sequence of this great duty that is imposed, whether the price is going 
up or going down. I did not know but that the Senator might have 
had hiscuriosity led to that branch of inquiry. 

Mr. BECK. I can only answer that the consumers of this product 
have to pay 50 percent. more than the thing is worth in the open markets 
of the world by reason of this tax, not only upon all that is imported 


but upon all that is made here, because the clamor is that unless that 
amount of money is paid to a few people here they will starve and this 
industry will be ruined. That is the general cry raised on every item 
of the bill, while the only object of requiring people to pay 50 per cent. 
more than the article is worth is to put the money into the pockets of 
some men who will not work as cheap as somebody else. 

Mr. SEWELL. The result of the tariff of 40 per cent. during the 
last twenty years has been to cheapen this article 50 per cent. It is 
that much cheaper to-day than it was then. 

Mr. VANCE. I think I can answer that question if permitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from Kentucky would look into the 
evidence before the Tariff Commission perhaps he might be enabled to 
fortify himself and satisfy himself that he is in the right; that the con- 
sumer has to pay this price, and that the duty puts so much into the 
pockets of somebody else, and perhaps it would overthrow that theory 
in his mind. The Senator does not seem to have investigated that fact. 
The truth that cannot be controverted is that under tbis policy the 
price to the consumer has been going down all the time, and it has fallen 
within these few years 50 per cent. 

Mr. PLUMB. Within what time? 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina—— 


Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Massachusetts will allow 
me—— 
Mr. VANCE. I believe I have the floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina 
has the floor. 
Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] expresses to 


me some surprise—— 
The Senator from North Carolina has 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me to relieve the Senator from 
Kansas from the surprise he seems to be laboring under? 

Mr. VANCE. Ina moment, if the Senator pleases. I think if the 
Senator were to do so now he would stir up the Senator from Kansas, 
and then I should have to give place to him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow me to 
read some figures? 

Mr. VANCE. Excuse me, if you please. In a moment the Senator 
can have the floor. I want to say that I have been indulging in some 
equations of the third degree, and am able to answer the question of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. The consumers of these products are 
suffering just precisely to the amountthat the manufacturers have been 
benefited, within the fraction of a cent. It is a demonstration, 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 618 of the testimony before the Tariff Com- 
mission it will be found thata crate of crockery-ware of the kind which 
the Senator from Kentucky has alluded to would cost in 1864, $210.75; 
in 1877, $110.10; and in 1882, $57.89, or about one-quarter of the price 
which it would have cost in 1864, the same 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the Senator attribute the reduction in 
price to the fact that there has been a tariff put upon the article? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that is one of the principal reasons why the 
price has been reduced. 

Mr. VANCE. Then we had better make it over 100 per cent. and 

t our goods for nothing, and bring the manufacturers in debt to us. 

Laughter. } 

Mr. BECK. Ihave only one additional remark to make. It is evi- 
dent by the admission of gentlemen on the other side that these men are 
to be driven out by cheap ; that every man who lives anywhere 
outside of the limits of the United States can buy these things to-day, 
any citizen of Mexico or Canada or the West India Islands, for aaien i 
50 per cent. less than we buy them for. It is because that is the fact, 
that 50 per cent. tax is put on to prevent our people from getting them 
at the same price that the English and the French and the German are 
to-day selling to every other country but this. 

Senators say that prices have come down. Of course they have. In 
1864 it took a man three months and perhaps cost him $500 to get to 
California. The railroad takes him there now in six or seven days, and 
that railroad is guilty of extortion I have no doubt. The answer would 
be, ‘‘Suppose it is; did it not take four months before, and did it not 
cost $500 where it costs $100 now; and you want to go for $50? What 
are you grumbling about?’’ It is the same in regard to Bessemer steel. 
I showed the other day that England is selling the railroad bars and 
the locomotives, and everything that goes into Mexican roads at just 
$26 a ton for rails and $5,000 apiece for locomotives, cheaper than we 
are buying them at Fort Worth; and yet they say competition keeps 
them down. It is competition between countries that have a right to 
sell free. France and Germany are competing with England, and that 
competition keeps the price down. We are competing with nobody. 
We are making a tariff of 50 per cent. and 100 per cent. to make our 
people pay what nobody else will pay, while other nations are compet- 
ing with each other and bringing down prices everywhere. 

Mr. MAXEY. I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that, so far 
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as this talk about the tariff reducing the prices is concerned, the price 
of all articles, including every article that the Senator has referred to 
in England, where the tariff was not placed, is being reduced as rapidly 
as in this country. It is the increased competition and the improve- 
ment in the machinery that does it, and not the tariff. 

Mr. BECK. Of course. 

Mr. MAXEY. The tariff has got nothing to do with the reduction. 

Mr. BECK. Germany is competing with England, Belgium is com- 
peting with England, France is competing with England, the world is 
competing with England, and her prices come down and keep down 
lower than the rest of the world, and she is paying to-day 25 per cent. 
more than the best paid labor in France; she is paying 30 per cent. more 
than the best paid labor in Germany; she is paying 40 per cent. more 
than the best paid labor in Belgium, and 50 per cent. more than they 
are paying in Spain and Italy, and because she has free material and 
free commerce she has driven them out of their own markets by her in- 
telligent labor, for pauper labor is the dearest labor in the world. It 
is intelligent labor that we want, and that this country has got if it 
would only take the shackles off its hands and quit crying about starv- 
ing infant industries that have been pampered to death to rnin the 
laborer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kentucky has alluded to the fact 
that this same article of earthen-ware could be bought at half the price 
abroad at which it may be bought here. That may be accounted for to 
a very large extent by the fact that the average wages paid to plate- 
makers in England is $7.70, as shown by a table at page 617 of the Tar- 
iff Commission report, against $20.30 for wages paid to the same class 
of laborers in New Jersey. About one-third the rate of wages is paid 
in England that is paid to the same class of labor exactly in this coun- 
try. Those are the pockets exactly that the Senator from Kentucky 
has alluded to in which this excess of cost is put—the pockets of the 
laboring men in the State of New Jersey who are engaged in the mak- 
ingofthis earthen-ware. Dish-makers are paid $9.62in England, $19.43 
in America; cup-makers $9.92 in England, against $19.67 in America; 
and so on through the long list, which I shall not detain the Senate to 


read. 

Mr. BECK. The Tariff Commission have furnished a schedule of the 
wages paid to all the persons engaged in pottery, stone-ware, and porce- 
lain. There are 9,494 hands; the wages paid is $3,279,535, only about 
$400 a year. 

Mr. VANCE. Three hundred and forty-five dollars. 

Mr. BECK. Three hundred and forty-five dollars I am told exactly, 
less than a dollara day, and yet these people who get less than a dollar a 
day—here is the amount of wages, $3,279,535, the number of hands 
9,494; anybody can make the calculation—are paying twice what any- 
body else is paying for all they use, and they are not getting rich very 
fast 


Mr. MAXEY. The whole theory upon which this bill proceeds is 
as false in political economy as it is in the theory of our Constitution. 
We have a right under the Constitution to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises for the purpose, and for the purpose only, of pay- 
ing the public debt, providing for the common defense, and promoting 
the general welfare of the country. Now we are told when we strike 
this protected article that it is not the tariff that increases the price. 
If it is not the tariff which doesit, I ask how it is that when you strike 
one of these protected industries every Senator who represents a pro- 
tected industry is instantly upon his feet to fight for the highest tariff 
he can get? The actions do not correspond with the theory. 

Again, it is said that this is done for the purpose of protecting labor. 
Outof whose pockets is the money taken to protect the labor? The very 
item we are acting upon now is the poorest class of crockery-ware, the 
cheapest class of crockery-ware, a ware which is used by the negroes 
of the South, which is used by the poor people throughout the whole 
country, which is used by the laboring people of the country; and yet 
the theory is that we have got to take part of the hard earnings of these 
people who work day by day for their living, who work by day’s labor 
to make the money to feed their families, in order to protect some other 
labor. Where is there honesty or justice in taking the money out of 
the pockets of the people of your State, Mr. President, to put it into 
the pockets of anybody else? 

What is fair and right is to raise by taxation whatever amount of 
money is necessary for the due purposes of the Government, and not 
one farthing more. The whole theory of protection from inning to 
end is false in logic, false in political economy, and in violation of the 
very spirit and purpose of our Constitution. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.). 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should 
vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. HAWLEY (when his name was called). 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. 
shonid vote “nay.”’ 


I am paired with the 
If he were here, I 


The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Barrow, Cockrell, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Coke, Maxey, Slater, 
Call, Davis of W. Va., Pendleton, Vance, 
Camden, eorge, A Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Jackson, Ransom, Voorhees. 

NAYS—24. 
Aldrich Dawes, MecDill, Plumb, 
Anthony Harrison. McMillan, Rollins, 
Blair, Hill, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, 
Chilcott, Ingalls, Morrill, Sherman, 
Conger, Lapham, Platt, Windom. 

ABSENT—32. 

Allison, Ferry, Harris, McPherson, 
Bayard, Frye, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Brown, Garland Johnston, Mitchell, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Morgan, 
Davis of IL, Groome Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Grover, Kellogg, Van Wyck 
Fair, Hale, Lamar, Walker, 
Farley, Hampton. Logan, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. BECK called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). On 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 
‘t yea;’’? and while I am on the floor I will announce the pair of my col- 
league [Mr. WALKER] with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 
PHERSON]. 

Mr. HAWLEY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. But for that, I should vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. LoGAN’s name wascalled). The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN] is paired with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. I desire to 
say that I voted on the last call of the yeas and nays, having forgotten 
my pair. 

Mr. WINDOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGAN]. Otherwise, Ishould vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to state for the Senator from California 
[Mr. MILLER] that he is paired with his colleague [Mr. FARLEY]. 

Mr. HALE. My colleague [Mr. FRYE] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Barrow Coke, Matay; Vance, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Pendleton, Vest. 
Call, George, Pugh, 
Camden, Groome, Saulsbı 
Cockrell, Jonas, Slater, 
NAYS—22. 
Aldrich, Dawes, McMillan, Sa 
Anthony, Hale, Mahone, Sewell, 
Blair, Harrison, Miller of N. p e Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Morrill, Voorhees. 
Chilcott, oar, Platt, 
Conger, Lapham, Rollins, 
ABSENT—37. 

Bayard, Garland Jones otNevada, Hansos 

£ rland, ones of Ne m 
Brown, rman, Kellogg, Saunders. 

er, Grover, Lamar, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, L n, Walker, 
Davis of IIL, rris, MeDill, Williams, 
Edmunds, Hawley, McPherson, Windom 
Fair, Ingalls, Miller of CaL, 
Farley, Jackson, Mitchell, 
Ferry, Johnston, Morgan, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Itis now half pe 5 o’clock, and I do not know 
what advantage can be obtained by further staying here. I therefore 
renew the motion to adjourn, and I hope the Senator from Vermont will 
not antagonize the motion. I think we have reached a point where it 
is very proper and reasonable to adjourn. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Indiana moves that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 
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I am paired with the 
I am paired with the 


Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. WINDOM (when his hame was called). 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BARROW. TheSenatorfrom Tennessee [ Mr. JACKSON] is paired 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Barrow, Coke, Jonas, Slater, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Maxey, Vance, 
Call, Garland, Pendleton, Vest, 
Camden, ree, Pugh, Voorhees. 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Ransom, 
Cockrell, Hale, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—21. 
Aldrich. Conger, La 7 Sawyer, 
Allison, Dawes, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Anthony, Edmunds, Mahone, Sherman. 
Blair, Harrison, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Platt, 
Chilcott, Ingalls, Rollins, 

ABSENT—33. 
Bayard, Grover, Kellogg, Plumb, 
Brown, Hampton, Lamar, Saunders. 
Butler, 3 a of Van Wyck, 
Davis of Il., Hawley MeDill, Walker, 
ir, Hill, McPherson, Wi 

Farley, Jackson, Miller of Cal. Windom. 
Ferry, Johnston Miller of N. Y., 
Frye, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, 
Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 31 minutesp. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 17, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


WILLIAM H. DONOHOE, 


Mr. NEAL. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar be discha: from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7240) for the relief of William H. Don- 
ohoe, and that the bill be now put on its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &-c,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to William H. Donohoe, late a private in detach- 
ment of the Signal Co’ outof any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of , for the balance of veteran bounty due him. 


Mr. NEAL. Before objection is made, I ask that thereport be read. 
It is the unanimous report of the Committee on War Claims, having 
been submitted by my colleague [Mr. GEDDES]. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the petition of William 
H. Donohoe, late private in detachment of the Signal Corps, report as follows: 
That it appears from the records of the War Department that petitioner en- 
listed on the 19th day of April, 1861, in Company A, Eighteenth Regiment of 
Ohio Infantry, re-e Company H, Sixth Regiment of Ohio Cavalry, and 
served as a private in the latter regiment until January, 1864, at which time he 
was transferred to the 8: 1 Corps, and assigned to duty at headquarters Army 
of the Potomac; and in porus of the following year he re-en as a vet- 
ich service he was to receive 


ty 

service until August 2, 1865, when, by a os order of the War Depart- 
AE, and had the last paid installment of $50 

bounty deducted from his pay. 


The members of the 8: 1 Co: were held in service until August 3, 1865, 
when a general order of War Department was issued, barn for the dis- 
charge of all the members of that organization east of the Mississippi River, in- 
cluding the detachment on duty at headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 


to which petitioner fase gee 

The petitioner prot against this discharge being granted under a special 
order, and made every effort to have the order revoked, that he might 
be discharged with his comrades, and like them receive bounty. 

It appears from the proof submitted \ ved pence father made application 
to President Johnson for his son’s individual discharge. The Presidentreferred 
the letter to Major Charles L. Davis, commanding detachment of the Signal 
Corps, who returned the application to the President with the recommendation 
that it be granted, The President, on August 2, 1865, ordered his discharge, and 
on the next day the Secretary of War ordered the discharge of the whole de- 
tachment. The detachment were discharged undergeneral order, and received 
their bounty in full. 

The petitioner applied to the Second Auditor of the Treasury Department for 
the $300 due him as the balance of the veteran bounty. This officer rejected hfs 
claim on the und that he was discharged by si 1 order, and not a general 
order, He then made application to the of War for a revocation of 
the special order of A 2, 1865. The Secretary of War, under date of March 
11, 1870, in reply thereto, decided that “the case is one that can only be changed 

ion of Con; 

The statement of the petitioner's service shows that he fulfilled all the require- 
ments of the law; and it is difficult to find any valid reason why he is not en- 
titled to the bounty of $300. 

The committee are of opinion that it would not comport with the dignity of the 
Government thus to b faith with the gallant men who in that hour of gloom 
stood forth to their lives for their country. They therefore report the ac 
companying bill appropriating the sum of $300 to pay William H. Donohoe the 
veteran bounty due him, and recommend its passage. 


There being no objection the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill; which was thereupon ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NEAL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CAPTAIN DOUGLASS OTTINGER. 


Mr. MUTCHLER. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole Houseon the Private Calendar be di from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4169) for the relief of Donglass Ottinger, 
of the revenue-marine service, and that the bill be taken up for passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas Captain Douglass Ottinger, of the revenue-marine service, has been 
in the said service since 1832, is now over 77 years of age, and has a stainless 
record as an officer and a man; and 

Whereas his services as an official have been largely supplemented by useful 


Mr. DINGLEY. I object. We should not begin pensioning officers 
of the revenue-marine service. 


RAILWAY COMMUNICATION WITH CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Mr. BELFORD, by unanimous consent, presented the memorial of 
Hinton Rowan Helper on the subject of railway communication be- 
tween North and Central and South America; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

AGRICULTURAL APPOPRIATION BILL, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMPsoN, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced the adoption of the conference report on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. 

STEAMER JACKSON, 

Mr. OATES. I ask by unanimous consent thatthe amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2156) for the relief of certain ownersof the 
steamer Jackson be taken from the Speaker’s table and concurred in. 

Mr. PAGE. I object. 


SARAH A. SCOTT. 
Mr. WISE, of Pennsylvania, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7315) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah A. Scott; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


and ordered to be printed. 
GEORGE GRAHAM. 


Mr. RICE, of Missouri, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 7316) for the relief of George Graham; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

HELEN M. THAYER. 

Mr. DAWES, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, re back favorably the bill (H. R. 6923) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Helen M. Thayer; which, with the accompanying report, 
was Tonea to the Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to be 
printed. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 

Mr. BROWNE. Irise toa question of privilege, and present the cre- 
dentials of Mr. Charles T. Doxey, Representative-elect from the ninth 
Congressional district of Indiana, elected to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Orth, former Representative. There is no contro- 
versy as to the election, and I ask that he be now sworn in. 

The SPEAKER. These credentials have been examined and seem to 
be in form, and unless objection is made the gentleman will 
es forward and be sworn in. The credentials will be printed in the 

ECORD. 


They are as follows: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

I, Albert G. Porter, governor of the State of Indiana, do hereby certify that 
Charles T. Doxey was regularly elected to the Forty-seventh Congress of the 
United States of America, from the ninth Con; ional district of the State of 
Indiana, on the 9th day of January, A. D.1 rdance with the laws of 
the said United and the State of Indiana, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be affixed the 
seal of the State of Indiana, at the city of Indianapolis, this 13th day of January, 


A. D. 1883. 
ALBERT G. PORTER. 
By the governor: 
E. R. HAWN, Secretary of State. 
Mr. DOXEY presented himself in front of the Speaker’s desk and was 
qualified by taking the oath prescribed by section 1756 of the Revised 
Statutes. I 


n aceo 


NEW MIXED COMMISSION WITH VENEZUELA. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I move to dispense with the morning 
hour for the call of committees for reports. 1 

Mr. PAGE. For what purpose? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, To call up the special order fixed for 
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January 10, which is House joint resolution 277, providing for a new 
mixed commission in accordance with the treaty of April 25, 1866, with 
the United States of Venezuela. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I now call up the special order. It 
will be seen by reference to the Calendar that it was— 


Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be 
discharged from the further consideration of H. Res. 277, entitled “A joint reso- 
lution providing for a new mixed commission in accordance with the treaty of 
April 25, 1866, with the United States of Venezuela,” and that said resolution be 

the special order for Wednesday, January 10, immediately after the morn- 
ing hour, and from day to day thereafter until poe sy pa of, not to interfere with 
revenue or general appropriation bills; said resolution to be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. How long will this take? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The report of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs was unanimous on the subject, and I only desire to make 
such brief presentation as will enable the House to vote intelligently 
on it. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas since the dissolution of the mixed commission appointed under the 
treaty of April 25, 1866, with the United States of Venezuela, serious charges, 
impeaching the validity and cers a Ae its proceedi; have been made by the 
Government of the United States of Venezuela, and charges of a like char- 
acter by divers citizens of the United States of America, who presented claims 
for adjudication before that tribunal; and 

Whereas the evidence to be found in the record of the proceedings of said com- 
mission, and in the testimony taken before committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the matter, tends to show that such charges are not without founda- 


tion; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the matter be ay, disposed of in a manner that 
shall satisfy any just complaints against the validity and integrity of the first 
commission, and provide a tribunal undersaid treaty constructed and conducted 
so as not to give cause for just rp rg and À ‘ 

Whereas all evidence before said late commission was presented in writing 
and is now in the archives of the State Department; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has, in a recent communication to 
Congress, solicited its advisory action in this matter: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
tn Congress assembled, That the President be, and he hereby is, requested to open 
diplomatic correspondence with the Government of the United States of Vene- 

with a view to the revival of the general stipulations of the treaty of April 
1866, with said government, and the appointment thereunder of a new com- 
ion, to sit in the city of Washington, which commission shall be authorized 
to consider all the evidence presented before the former commission in respect 
to claims brought before it, together with such other and further evidence as the 
claimants may offer; and from the awards that may be made to claimants, any 
moneys heretofore paid by the Department of State, upon certificates issued to 
them, repectively, upon awards made by the former commission, shall be de- 
ducted, and such certificates deemed canceled; and the moneys now in the De- 
partment of State received from the Government of Venezuela on account of 
said awards, and all moneys that may hereafter be paid under said treaty, shall 
be distributed pro rata in payment of such awards as may be made by the com- 
mission to be appointed in accordance with this resolution. 


Mr. PAGE. Let the report of the committee be read. 
The report of the committee was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred a bill in relation 
to the Venezuela awards (H. R.3159),and the m from the President of the 
United States relative to the same awards, dated y 25, 1882, having had the 
same under consideration, submit the following report and accompanying joint 
resolution, the passage of which they recommend. 

The committee have not thought it necessary to make any original investiga- 
tion into the questions relating to the Venezuela awards, the consideration of 
which has been submitted to them. For fifteen years these awards have been 
the subject of diplomatic correspondence and Congressional investigations. We 
have deemed it impossible to obtain, after this long interval, any informa- 
tion, not already spread upon the record, of this correspondence and these in- 
eao on beah Our work, therefore, is of collation and reference, so far as may 
be necessary to form conclusions upon the points submitted to us. Our report 
will be narrative rather than argumentative, and we shall quite briefly state the 
conclusions which the facts seem to suggest : 


CLAIMS AGAINST VENEZUELA, 


Prior to 1864 many unsettled claims had accumulated in favor of American 
citizens against Venezuela, In 1864 Hon, E. D. Culver, then minister of the 
United States to Venezuela, made schedules of these claims, to be forwarded to 
his Government. Those schedules, marked A and B, are appended to this 


ule A is headed ‘Claims of citizens of the United States, pending and 
unliquidated, which have been presented to the Governmentof Venezuela, with 
the proofs and documents in support thereof.” These claims amount to 
$308,263.74, exclusive of those referred to in the note, which nominally would be 
some $46,000 more. 

Schedule B is headed *‘ Claims of citizens of the United States which have been 
liquidated and adjusted, but which are yet unpaid in whole or in part.” These 
amount to $55,314.74. 

The minister is careful to guard against prejudicing any claims which might 
have been brought to his knowledge, or might have been inadvertently omitted 
by him; but there is no reason to suppose that he did not use due care to ascer- 
tati orig include all claims then known to be outstanding of the character de- 


THE TREATY. 


April 28, 1866, a convention was made between the United States and Vene- 
zuela for a commission for the settlement of claims of citizens of the United 
States upon the Government of Venezuela. A copy of the treaty, marked C, is 
hereunto appended. This treaty provided fora mixed commission consisting of 
two members, one to be appoin by the United States and one by Venezuela, 
to meet in Caracas within four months from the exchange of the ratification of 
the convention, The commissioners were to appoint an umpire to act in cases 
ofd nent between them, and if they could not agree in the selection of 
the umpire, he was to be named by the diplomatic representative either of Switz- 
erland or of Russia in Washington. 

The commissioners were to hear one person in behalf of each government in 
every separate claim, if so required. They were to issue certificates of the sums 
to be d to the respective claimants under their decisions where payment was 
pon ed for. The commission was to terminate its labors in twelve months 

the date of its organization, except an extension of thirty days, if sajen A 
for the issue of the certificates on the awards of the umpire. The last article 


made the decisions of the commission and umpire final and conclusive as to all 
claims pending at the date of their installation, and claims not presented within 
the twelve months were to become d and invalid, 
By the record of the commission, as deposited in the State Department, it ap- 
rs that it organized August 30, 1867, and finally adjourned August 5, 1868. 
his record assumed that the date of the organization was at the first meeting 
of the two commissioners, rather than at that after the appointment of the um- 
pire, April 18, 1868. A statement of the claims allowed and disallowed by this 
commission is hereto appended, marked D. From thisstatement it appears that 
the claims presented to the commission aggregated $4,823,273.31, of which the 
commission allowed $1,253,310,30, and disallowed $3,569,963.01. Itmay be inferred 
from a com; n of these amounts with those reported by Minister Culver 
that the soil of a commission possesses peculiarly fertilizing qualities for the 
growth of claims, 
PROTEST OF VENEZUELA. 


When the first installment of the awards became due, Venezuela protested 
against payment on the ground of irregularities in the commission, and asked 
to have the entire award set aside and a new commission ordered. The charge 
cited especially three cases; at a su uent time seven cases were cited. In- 
closure 1, with the communication of the Secretary of State, forwarded by the 
President with his message, states these seven cases; they are those of the awards 
made by the arbitrators; that is, those as to which the commissioners did not 
agree, but which the borg td was called to settte. These seven claims, as al- 
lowed, amounted to $744, 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 


‘The President's message is in the Appendix, marked E. It will be noted from 
this communication (; 7 and 8) that Venezuela has paid sufficient to enable 
the United States to pay her dividends upon all the awards amounting to 15 per 
cent. and still leave a | Aren on hand ef $221,065.89. She has not, however, 
nearly paid the amounts called for by the terms ef the treaty protesting against 
the validity of the awards. 

The Secretary of State recommends the passage of an act directing the Court 
of Claims * * * to hear and determine * * è whether any, and, if so, 
which of the seven awards one to by Venezuela were obtained | yy frand or 
corruption, He suggests an inquiry by the Court of Claims as to whether the 
holders of any of the certificates of awards found to be fraudulent are innocent 
holders, that they may be instituted for the original claimants in any future ne- 
gotiations with Venezuela to the extent of their certificates, 

The Government of Venezuela protests against the entire action of the com- 
mission, alleging that it was tainted by fraud and therefore should be treated as 
a nullity. It claims that there has been no valid commission, and therefore that 
the treaty provision creating a commission is yet unexecuted. 

The President says, in his message: 

“In case either House takes action upon it (the subject of his message) during 
the present Con, I shall feel it my duty to direct that this prolonged discus- 
pon na: definite y terminated by recognizing the absolute validity of all the 
awa d 

It has been argued by able counsel that Congress, surely the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has no jurisdiction in this matter, but that itis wholly for the decision 
of the Executive; but now the President himself expresses his desire “to secure 
an expression of | tive purposes and wishes respecting this matter,” and 
“earnestly invites the attention of Congress" to his communication. It does 
not seem necessary, therefore, to consider this objection to Congressional action 
at this time, but to Sote Yoon an examination of the subject with the earnest- 
ness expressed by the dent and demanded by its t ry eons If these 
awards are tainted by fraud they should not be pat heap ut we are now as- 
sured that their validity will be Asay. recep unless Congress acts. The right and 
the duty of Congress are thus made clear. The honor of the nation iscommitted 
toit. Itdevolves upon it to investigate the charges of fraud made by Venezuela, 
and, having done so, to express its ** purposes and wishes,” 


PREVIOUS CONGRESSIONAL ACTION, 


In the Forty-first Congress Mr. Wilkinson, from the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, made a report sustaining the award, but no action was taken 
thereon, (House Report No. 79, second session, Forty-first Con: -) i 

Atthe second session of the Forty-second Congress Mr. Packard, from the same 
committee, made a report, which says: 

“Your committee have examined the mene. and can not avoid the con- 
clusion that it shows reasonable und for complaint on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela and the claimants whose cases were not adjudicated be- 
fore the tribunal. These complaints are of the following tenor: That powers 
of attorney were given in some of the cases tothe American commissioner, and 
he received niary compensation for executing the same; that an improper 
intimacy existed between the American commissioners, the umpire, and Mr. 
William P. Murray, who was the attorney of sundry claimants, and wasalso re 
resented as being the secretary of legation, all the claims having to thro 
his hands, and that the said William P. Murray received from the tribunal of arbi- 
bein certificates totheamount in heard cases of one-half the sum allowed the 

mants,” 

The report closes with the opinion that the Presiden “should be directed tosus- 
posa paymenton the certificates and authorized to enter into negotiations with 

enezuela for a rehearing of the claims, (House Report No. 29, second session 
Forty-second Daa. 

In the third on of the same Congress the same committee reviewed its 
first decision, and, contrary to their former report, said that they did not find 
“that the complaints were so clearly established as to cause the awards of the 
commission to be set aside.” On this finding a bill passed Congress, February 
15, 1873, providing— 

‘That the adjudication of claims by the convention with Venezuela of April 
25, 1866, pursuant to the terms of said convention, is hereby eens as final 
oa mater pas and to be held as valid and subsisting against the Republic of 

enezeula, 

In the Forty-fourth Coygress, first session, an exhaustive investigation was 
made into these complaints. The report then made, and the testimony which 
accompanied it, supplemented by that taken before the same committee of the 
Forty-fifth Congress, so fully cover the whole ground as to render it unnecessary 
for any future committee to do more than to review it. (Report No. 787, Forty- 
fourth Con; first session; Report No. 702, Forty-fifth Congress, second ses- 
sion; Mis. o. 11, Forty-fifth Congress, second session; Mie. Doc. No. 30, 
Forty-fifth le, pac second session.) 

After a careful review of the whole case, the report of the committee of the 
Forty-fourth Congress closes as follows: 

“Now that a careful inquiry has been made by your committee in reference 
to the conduct of our officials, and also to the fraudulent character of the claims 
awarded by the commission—which investigation, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, has demonstrated the truth and reasonableness of the allegations of 
Venezuela—a further and continued refusal on the pn of our Government to 
respond to the appeals of that government can not be justified on principles of 


international honor and comity. If Venezuela were the equal of this Govern- 
ment in sron populetion, and resources, she would have long since ceased to 
address our Government by appeals to our magnanimity and sense of justice, 
and would have terminated all diplomatic intercourse and assumed toward us 
the attitude which we now bear toward her. In order, therefore, to vindicate 
the proud position which our Government has always assumed toward other 
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nations of the world, and to peores intact the ful means of national arbit- 
rament for the settlement of all differences arising between nations, we should 
at once proceed to do ig ert in the premises. We can afford to respond to 
the appeals of Venezuela in this case, and by so doing will honor ourselves and 
vindicate the ancient poom; that ‘righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.’ 

“In view of the fact that this session of Congress will soon adjourn, and that 
definite and Mnal legislation on this subject can not be effected at this session, 
your committee recommend the passage of the following joint resolution sus- 
pending all further payments by the Secretary of State to holders of Venezuelan 
certificates, and withholding further demands upon Venezuela for future pay- 
ments until the 4th day of March next, or until further legislation by Congress: 


“ Joint resolution in reference to the payment ofawards of the Venezuelan mixed 
commission, 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States is hereby requested 
to withhold further demands upon the Government of Venezuela on account of 
the awards of the mixed commission under the convention of April 25, 1866, until 
the 4th of March, 1877, and the Secretary of State is authorized and directed to 
suspend all fariet peyton to holders of certificates awarded by said mixed 
commission until said time, unless ongresa shall otherwise direct. 

" The committee unanimously concur in recommending the passage of the fore- 

ing joint resolution. But upon concurring with the report of the committee, 

e following explanations are made: 

* By Mr. Monroe, of Ohio: 

“*The undersigned concurs in the conclusion reached by the committee in re- 
asa to the fraudulent character of the claims decided by the umpire and in the 

isapproval of the conduct of the United States commissioner, but is not prepared, 
with present opportunities for examination, to adopt all the incidental statements 


and opinions of the report, 
““JAMES MONROE,’ 


s ? Epe r Packer and Banks: 

" ‘The undersigned members of the Committee on Fore Affairs concur in 
the foregoing resolution ; but in view of the fact that the testimony taken by the 
su ittee has not all been printed, has not yet been submitted to the com- 
mittee, and is incomplete, and t the time afforded for an examination of the 
questions involved has been limited, they do not wish to commit themselves to 
all the findings, deductions, and propositions contained in the report. 

“iJ. B, PACKER, 
“iN, P. BANKS?” 

The resolution so reported was unanimously adopted by the House. 

The report of the committee of the Forty-fitth Co summed up as follows: 

“The committee think it unnecessary to extend this report to the length that 
would be required by an exhaustive analysis of the large mass of testimony and 
documentary evidence bearing upon the case, but pro to state briefly the 
general conclusions to which a careful examination of all this testimony and 
evidence and the whole history of the commission bas led them. Your commit- 
tee are of the opinion, from such examination, that there was i larity in the 
selection of the umpire and manifest incompetency on the part of the commis- 
sion ; that some of the claims allowed were, to say the least, very questionable 
in character, and that the entire proceedings are sotainted with fraud and cor- 
ruption that the objections thereto by the Government of Venezuela are 
well founded, and its request for a rehearing is entitled to favorable considera- 
tion ; and that justice to American citizens who have been wronged and defrauded 
by the commission, as well as a proper for the honor and character of 
this Government, requires that there should be a re-examination of all the claims 

d upou by commission,” 

Following the recommendation of this report, Congress, June 20, 1878, repealed 
the act of February 25, 1873. 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Forty-sixth Congress 
states the leading facts, as follows: 

“The appointment of the umpire was confirmed on the 18th of June, 1868, 
This was really the date of the organization of the commission, but (ue com- 
missioners held that their ne peepee was complete on the 30th of A s 1867, 
because on that day they had met and consulted ut an umpire. They ad- 
journed finally on the of A 1868, twenty days less than twelve months 
after is poacey ri according to their own constructior, and only three months 
and cig! teen days after the confirmation of the appointment of the umpire. 
They left unsettled claims amounting to about half a million of dollars, alleging 
that they were not presented in time, but the evidence tends to show t these 
claims were not considered because their owners would not pay 50 per cent. 
es wai was the amount demanded asthe price of presenting them before 

commission, 


irators, and that, tomake 


amount so charged should be divided among the co 
mas | ing one certificate to each 


of aw: 


mage, the American commissioner, was the attorney of some of the claimants, 
and rece: 
lars, and was the owner of a large amount of such certificates after his return to 


These numerous and influential findings of our o apara neh. have constrained 


THE COMMISSION. 
Ratifications of the treaty were exchanged A 17,1867. The treaty was pro- 
claimed May 29, 1867. David M. Talmage, of 5 York, having Saer Aint ok 
ests in Caracas, was appointed commissioner on the part of the United States July 
20, 1867. August 4, 1367, he arrived at Caracas, and presented his credentials to 
the government on the 8th of the same month, On the 19th he was notified of 
the appointment of General Antonio Grosman Blanco, then the foremost man of 
Venezuela, as commissioner for that government. On the 30th the commission- 
ers met and exchanged credentials, and appointed a sec 
Talmage indul in angry paela pinia with the 
Venezuelan Government, complaining of an intention to delay the o 
of the commission, but there is no evidence of any such “fe seer; they 4 


resentatives of the 
ization 
rs were 
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then unsettled in Venezuela, and General Blanco was absent from home and 
otherwise busy. Talmage’s complaints are quite as indicative of an intention 
on his part to quarrel with the Venezuelan Government. 

At the first meeting, August 30, the commissioners conferred as to the selec- 
tion of an umpire. 

At the first meeting Talmage pro’ ad T. O. G. Rolandus, consul-general of 
the Netherlands; General Blanco objected to Rolandus, but offered to accept 
either one of the diplomatic representatives of four European powers, to wit, 
England, France, Germany, and Spain, then resident at Caracas. Talmage re- 
fused toaccept either one of these, but insi upon Rolandus. This contention 
continued until October 7, when Blanco resigned and Francesco Condè was ap- 
pointed in his place. Condé added to the names proposed those of nine eminent 
persons resident in Caracas, one of them William Stinup, consul-general of Den- 
mark, a prominent and reliable person, sometimes, both before and since this 
time, intrusted with the affairs of the United States legation as well as of Den- 
mark; but the devotion of Talmage to Rolandus could not be shaken. He pro- 
poa no other name and would accept none of those by his ia AS 

Ve append the minutes of the commission on thissubject, marked F, Venezuela 
need not be ashamed to compare the style and temper of the two commissions. 

By referring to these records it appears that September 13 Blanco suggested 
that application should be made to the minister of Switzerland or Russia at 
Washington, according to the treaty for the selection of an umpire. To this 
eee objected in the language found in the record. October 7 Talmage 
remarked— 

“That in virtue of so much time consumed on his part in endeavoring to agree 
upon an umpire and of his determination not to accept now any person that may 

i an umpire be submitted to 
acoredited at Washington 


referring the selection of an umpire to the R: 
ington. We shall hereafter have opportunity to become better acquainted with 
Machado, but it is well to inquire now, who was this Rolandus upon whose 
selection as umpire the American commissioner insisted to the exclusion of 
everybody else and to the great delay of the business of the commission. 

No. 42 of the resented to the commission was by W. P. Murray, and 
was for some broken bank notes to the amount of $483,686.53. Referring to the 
testimony of Murray (Mis. Doc. No, 11, second session, Forty-fifth Congress, pago 
85), it appears that he received these notes from Rolandus, and represented him 
in presenting them. The person for whom Tal: consented to actas umpire, 
to the exel n of all others, was interested to great amount against the 
Government upon which he was to be forced as umpire, which he afterward 
sought to prove by transfer to an American citizen, Itistrue the claim was dis- 
allowed, iter opportunities had presented themselves, in the mean time, more 
os to all parties in interest, excepting Venezuela and Rolandus; and 

landus, being no longer useful, was dismissed, without his once anticipated 
re ř: 

October 22, Talmage was in New York with a proctocol, signed by himself 

and Condé. The method by which this proctocol was obtained is given by Tal- 


mage himself in his statement before the Fore Affairs Committee of the 
Forty-tirst Co: H. Report No.79, EN Pace „second session, 
5). After di bing his last meeting with Blanco, which resulted in the veel 
nation in di of that commissioner, and stating that Francesco Condé was 
appointed in his stead, Teas says: 

“ Aggrieved by the many indi 


gnities already suffered at the hands of that Fo - 
ernment, and in view of my determination to return to the United States, I de- 
clined any communication with the newly appointed commissioner unless he 
should consent that, at our first meeting, we determine to refer the appointment 
of an umpire (as provided by treaty in case of non-agreement by commission- 
ers) to the embassador of Russia at Washington. Two months or more having 
elapsed in vain attem: to secure a selection by co ers, the commis- 
sioner of Venezuela finally consented to such proposition ; and at our first official 
moe 7th October, 1867, we protocolized our respective governments to that 
effect. 

“For more than three months the commission awaited the appointment of an 
umpire. I forbear to comment upon such delay, save to remark that it was not 
re by any lack of promptness or solicitation on the part of the United 

ates, 

This promptness and solicitation had consisted in suggesting the name of Ro- 
landus for umpire, August 30; in refusing to consider any name proposed by 
Blanco or Condé; in refusing, September 13, Blanco’s proposition to refer the 
selection to one of the ministers at Washington, and October 7, three 
days after having made Juan N. Machado, jr., his private attorney, insisting that 
the selection should be referred to Washington. 
declares his opinion of Condé in his testimony as follows: 

"I found him to be a wily, astute diplomat, alive to every artifice and subter- 
iegety which to secure advan in argument or negotiation.” 

e committee have not the advantage of Condé’s expressed opinion of Tal- 
mage. 

Talmage arrived in New York October 22. He was able to restrain his impa- 
tience for action sufficiently to refrain from writing to the Department of State 
regarding the a intment of an umpire until November 13, November 15 Mr. 
Seward acknow receipt of this letter. 

November 18 Mr. Seward addressed Thomas N. Stillwell, United States minis- 
ter to Venezuela, the following note: 

DEPARTMENT OF STA’ 


TE, 
Washington, November 18, 1867. 

Sır. The Departmentis informed by Mr. Talmage, United States commissioner 
under the convention with Venezuela for the adjudication of the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against the latter government, that the commissioners have been 
unable to agree upon the selection of an umpire to decide upon any case or cases 
upon which they may disagree, or upon any point of difference that may arise 
in the course of their proceedings. 

The contingency provided for in the convention has consequently occurred 
and the parties must request the diplomatic representative, either of Switzerland 
or of Russia, in Washington, toa 1 Sete the umpire. 

Mr. Florencio Rivas, chargé d’affaires ad interim of Venezuela, having been 
addressed in reference to the above state of affairs, in « communication of the 
12th instant, informs this rtment that he has received no instructions from 
his government upon the subject. 

You will, therefore, at an early date after your reception by the President of 
Veneruela, ina communication to the minister of foreign affairs, urge the neces- 
sity of that government's immediately instructing their representative to unite 
with this Department in requesting the minister of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia to make the appointment, Switzerland having no diplomatic representa- 
tive in this country. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
WM. H. SEWARD. 


THOMAS N. STILLWELL, Esq., &c., &e., &e. 


At this time it appears Rivas, chargé of Venezuela, had received no instruc- 
tions from his government regarding the appointment of an umpire. 
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November 23 Talmage left New York for Caracas, where he arrived Decem- 
T7. 
January 24, 1868, Mr. Seward addresses a note to Rivas, informing him of the 


receipt of a communication from Gutierrez, Venezuelan minister of foreign re- 
lations, and requesting him to unite in requesting the minister of Russia to make 
the appointment of an umpire, Switzerland having no minister at Washington. 


February 6 the application was made to Baron Stoeckl, Russian minister. 


February 27: 

WASHINGTON, February 27, 1868. 

By your communication of the 6th of February ultimo you send me a copy of 
a convention between the United States and Venezuela to arrange the arbitra- 
ment of certain claims, in which convention it is stipulated that, in case the two 
commissioners employed respectively by the two governments do notagree with 
the election of one arbiter, he will be appointed ip And as representative of His 
Majesty the Emperor of all Russia in the United tes. 

I have been trying to fulfill the confidence reposed in me by those two govern- 
ments, and, therefore, I have a inted an impartial and respectable man as 
arbiter, which man is Sefior Machado, who, according tothe best information I 
get about him, has the qualifications. 7 

I have submitted his election to Mr. Rivas, who is in charge of the business 
pecans to the United States of Venezuela, and he has regarded it as favor- 
able. 

Tam, &c., 
STOECKL. 

April 18 the minutes of the commission record the following: 

Caracas, April 18, 1868. 

Whereas the embassador of Russia at Washington city has appointed an um- 
pire in pursuance of the convention entered into between the Government of 
the United States and that of Venezuela on the Sth of Apr 1866, and Mr, Juan 
N. Machado, jr., being the person so appointed, and he ving accepted same, 
and e proper oath before the commission, and the commissionersat the same 
time having been hereon advised by their respective governments, they resolved 
to continue the meetings of the mixed commission, pursuant to resolution of 
7th October, 1867, and to notify the same to the minister resident of the United 
States and Venezuela. 

Resolved, That the meetings of the commissioners be holden daily (Sundays 
excepted), from 1 to 4 o’clock p. m., at the office of the commission, No. 30 Sol 


, Caracas. 
Adjourned to the following day at 1 p. m. 
DAVID M. TALMAGE, 
issioner of the United States. 


ED ALDERSON, Secreta 


April 22, Mr. Seward addressed the following note to Baron Stoeckl: 
WASHINGTON, April 22, 1868. 
Dear Sir: Upon turning to your note appointing the arbiter under the con- 
vention between the United States and Venezuela, it is noticed that you acci- 
dentally omitted his Christian name. As it is desirable that the omission should 
be supplied, you will oblige me either by withdrawing the original note and sub- 
stituting another of the same date with the full name of the person intended to 
be appointed, Juan N. Machado, jr., or by addressing to me a supplementary 
note stating that it was your intention to appoint that gentleman. 
Iam, very truly, yours, 
W. H. SEWARD. 


ry. 


Mr. EDWARD DE STOECKL, €c,, &c., &c. 


Mr. Haywood, clerk at the Department of State, testified as to the result of 
this letter as follows: 

“ Question. What was the date of Baron Stoeckl’s original letter? 

" Answer. Febriart 2 1868, The subsequent one, which is on file as the orig- 
inal, was no doubt substituted by Baron Stoeckl himself.” 

Mr, Pile stated to the committee that Mr. Machado took the oath of office as 
upire and entered on the duties of the office in Caracas on the 18th of April, 


“ By Mr. PILE: 
“Q. On the original of this note is therea note by Mr. Hunter, Assistant Secre- 
= Fa Fiata , which fixes the date of the substitution of the second original for 
the first 

“A. The original is yg to bear the date 27th of February, 1868. The 
translation does not give date. Afterward we discovered that Baron Stoeckl 
did not give the n name of the umpire, and then this letter of the 22d of 
April was written to him asking him Somber the omission, either by withdraw- 
ing the note and sending another one, or else giving a supplementary note. He 
seems to have been satisfied with giving a duplicate of the first note, potting in 
the Christian name of Mr. Machado, and Mr. Hunter has put upon it the date of 
its receipt, 29th of April. The first note is marked, ‘ Received 25th of Fel d 
and thenext29thof April. The latter note was no doubt handed inin n, wit 
the date of first note, and was substituted for the first note, as it was never 
supposed that any more would be thought of it; and as we only wanted a trans- 
lation for the use of the office no new translation was made, but Mr. Hunter took 
he paa, and wrote in the translation of the first note the words, ‘Juan N.' 
and ‘jr.’” 

April 7, Mr. Talmage had written Mr. Seward the following letter: 

7 CARACAS, April 7, 1868. 

Str: Iam notified by Thomas N. Stillwell, United States minister resident at 
this legation, that Mr. Edward de Stoeckl, the diplomatic representative of Russia 
in Washington city, on the previous invitation of the Governments of the 
United States and Venezuela, leased to name Juan N. Machado as 
umpire under the convention between the United States and Venezuela, con- 
cluded at Caracas April 25, 1866. 

Our minister resident, Thomas N. Stillwell, has notified Juan N. Machado, 
jr., of his ay tome a as umpire, he being undoubtedly the n intended, 
ana = the father, Juan N. Machado, senior, who is disqualified, being aged 
and infirm. 

I mention this circumstance so that the person intended be particularly desig- 
nated, so as to prevent any possibility of misunderstanding in the future. 

The business of the commission will now proceed. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
DAVID M. TALMAGE. 

Hox. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Secretary of State of the United States, &c., de., &e. 

This correspondence tells its own story and requires no explanation or com- 
ment from the committee, 

February 27, 1867, Baron Stoeck! appointed Señor Machado as umpire. 

April 7, 1868, Talmage informed Secretary Seward that Stillwell, United States 
minister, had notified Juan N. Machado, jr., that he was appointed umpire, he 
being undoubtedly the person intended, and not the father, Juan N. Machado, 
sr., who is disqualified, being old and infirm. 

April 18. Juan N. Machado, jr., appeared and took his oath as umpire. 

April 29. Baron Stoeckl, at uest of the State Department, first wrote into 


his note of appointment * Juan N.” “junior.” 


Juan N. Machado, jr., was the son of a respectable citizen of Caracas, who it 
is claimed was by no means inca itated by ageand infirmity. Talmageswears 
that he first became acquain with the young man in September, 1867. He 
was so well pleased with him that he a; inted him his private attorney to look 
after his matters during his visit to the United States to see about the appoint- 
ment of an umpire. 

Soon after the breaking up of the commission Machado left Venezuela, and 
seems to have since passed his time in the United States and Europe. The 
Pomme, man was engaged in some business in which he had been established by 

is father at the time of his selection as umpire. 

It is claimed that the appointment was procured by suggesting the name of the 
father, and afterward substituting the son, already Talmage’s private attorney. 

The committee have no means of settling this point except inferentially from 
the facts and correspondence above stated. 

The commission was thus at last organized. 

It was composed of D. M. Talmage, commissioner on the part of the United 
States; Francisco Condé on the part of Venezuela, and Juan N. Machado, jr., 
umpire. Condé resigned Ye the decision of the umpire as to rules of proced- 
ure, and May 7, 1868, José Gregorio Villafané was appointed in his place, and 
thus the final adjudicating commission was petade 5 The history of its organ- 
ization would seem to justify a watchful eye upon its p ings. 


WILLIAM H, WHITON. 


In the winter of 1367-’68 there seems to have been a man named William H, 
Whiton engaged in the paintand lead business in Fulton street, New York city. 
In his testimony he swears that he never knew Stillwell, Murray, or Machado; 
he was not an attorney at law; he was ignorant of the Spanish language; he 
knew nobody in Venezuela, and yet he became attorney for the prosecution of 
three claims before the commission for the sum of $525,000, upon which the com- 
mission allowed $352,814. These were the Idler claim, the Ralph Random claim, 
and the James Barnes claim, neither of which is found in the schedule made up 
by Minister Culver. Why Whiton was selected to represent these claims does 
not very distinctly appear, He thinks that a Mr. Bogert first spoke to him of the 
Idler claim, but does not speak very positively aboutit. Ile seems to have done 
nothing about the matter except to have gone to Washington, where he claims 
that he was informed by some one in the State Department “ that if there was 
an honest claim against Venezuela it was the Idler claim.” He swears that he 
then occupied some six or eight weeks to go over the accounts, &c., not to prove 
the claim against Venezuela, but to see how it should be divided between the 
Idler heirs and other parties claiming aninterest. He wrote a letter ortwoabout 
the claim to a Mr, Bermudes at Caracas. Hegave Talmage a power of aitorney 
to act for him, authorizing him todo tcc den Fay could do regarding the pres- 
entation of the claim, receipt of its proceeds, Kc. Talmage seems tohave per- 
formed his duty as attorney most faithfully, The commission, of which he was 
a member, considered it first upon the list, and awarded $252,814, the certificate 
for which Talmage receipted for and brought tothe United States. For hisserv- 
ices in these matters Whiton swears that he was to have one-third of the Idler 
claim, and other testimony indicates that he was to have 50 per cent. of the others, 

Mr. Henry Woodruff, an attorney of New York, represented about a quarter of 
a million of Venezuela claims, His testimony relating to Whiton is as follows: 

“In the spring of 1866 I learned that Mr. Talmage, the commissioner on the 
part of the United States, had sailed for Venezuela, and I understood about the 
same time that the Russian minister had designated the umpire to act in con- 
nection with the commissioners, Wishing to present the claims in accordance 
with such rules as the commission might establish, I sought to communicate in 
some manner with Mr. Talmage, and to that end called upon his brother, a 
resident of the city of New York,a gentleman who was in business there at 
that time, and he referred me to a Mr. Whiton, who, he informed me, attended 
to all matters relating to the Venezuelan business for Mr. Talmage. At that 
time Mr. Whiton was doing business or had an office on Fulton street, north 
side, east of Broadway. I called upon Mr. Whiton, and he asked me why I in- 
quired in reference to the matter. I toid him that I represented certain claims 
against the Governmentof Venezuela, He then said to me that he was en 
in sending forward claims to be placed before the commission, and that if my 
clients desired he would send forward the claims that I represented. I informed 
him that there was a gentleman then resident in Caracas to whom I proposed 
to send the claims to actin behalf of my clients, if any action was required, He 
(Whiton) said that he would only take charge of the matter upon the condition 
that the claimants should enter into an agreement to permit him to designate 
an attorney to act in the matter in Caracas, and receive the certificates or awards 
that might be made, and that in consideration of the service he was to retain 
at least one-half of such awards, I suggested to him that I thought the com- 
pensation was large, considering the service to be done, as I had the matter all 
prepared, had oo the claims already myself to the government, and that 
they were in ackowledged, at least I so considered them to be by the cor- 
tr gi I had with the secretary of foreign affairs and the minister of 

omento. 

“ Perhaps I had better state in explanation of this that the government did not 
in terms agree to pay the bonds of the railway, but it acknowledged the seizure 
of the railroad; acknowledged having taken possession of the franchises of the 
corporation so far as the running of the road and taking possession ofits receipts 
was concerned, They acknowledged also that ey! Bir transferred the enter- 
prise to one Clark, an Englishman, but contended that they had transferred with 
it the liabilities that pertained to the enterprise. I held, on the contrary, I 
thought in accordance with law, that when the government had seized the en- 
terprise, and assumed to discharge the subscribers to the stock from their liabili- 
ties (the government itself being a subscriber to the stock), it thereby became 
liable for the bonds of the corporation; and, further, that if the government at- 
tempted, as it had done, to d of the property to a foreigner, it must itself 
become liable for the bonds of the corporation then outstanding. For that rea- 
son I consi: that penceoally the liability of the government for the bonds 
was established. 1 did not consider that anything was to be done before the 
commission by an attorney. 

“In response to some remarks of mine in regard to the largeness of the consid- 
eration demanded by Mr. Whiton, he informed me thdt he would not forward 
any claims for less than one- ; and then remarked that as to one claim that 
he had forwarded, ‘ We have two-thirds;* and ‘That claim,’ says he, ‘ will appear 
as No. 1 on the list.’ He did not mention the claim or the claimant; his manner, 
however, and the positiveness of his assertions in regard toits ap ce as No. 
1 on the list, caused me to believe that bis associations were somewhat intimate 
with the commission, and I therefore reported the matter to my clients for their 
consideration, argonin to them that it might be desirable that they should 
accede to his demand. ey declined, however, and desired me to confer again 
with Mr. Whiton, and see if I could not make better terms, 

“T had a second conference with him, ascertained that I could obtain no differ- 
ent arrangement than the one he had indicated, and I therefore closed the con- 
ference, and had no further interviews with him. I then forwarded the papers 
in the claims, the one standing in my own name on the bonds, and the claim of 
Flanagan, Bradley, Clark & Co.,to the American legation at Caracas. That was 
about the 9th day of June, 1868. I was advised of the receipt of the claims at the 
legation, not by any letter from the minister or his secretary, but by a letter from 
Mr. Sturup, who at the time I was in was the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of Denmark, and, as I understood, at times charge of our legation 
when the minister happened to be absent. I had written to Mr, Sturup, asking 
that he would call upon the legation and see that the claims were properly pre- 
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sented before the commission. In August, 1868, I received from him a letter dated 
the 6th of that month, in which he informs me of his having called at the lega- 
tion in reference to the matter.” 

Whiton admits the conversation, while denying many of its details. 

James S. Mackie, for twelve years at the head of the South American division 
in the Diplomatic Bureau in the Department of State, twice United States com- 
missioner to South America, made the following statement before the commit- 
tee of his knowledge of Whiton in this matter: 

“With my memorial and with my. poe of bonds, I went to Mr. Talmage’s 
office, supposing that I would find some prominent lawyer or merchant of 
1 experience in New York. I went into a coal-broker’s office and found Mr. 
Talm. to be a coal-broker, dealing largely in anthracite coal. I introduced 
myself and congratulated him on his appointment, and said: ‘Mr. Talmage, I 
want you to do mea favor—to look at a memorial which I have here (referring 
to a parcel of bonds). Have the goodness to count the bonds over and to see 
that they are all there, as stated in my memorial, and take charge of them in 
behalf of American citizens, whom I represent as attorney.’ Mr. Talmage said, 
‘I can not have anything to do with that kind of business.’ I said, I beg your 
pardon; I thought you were a commissioner on the part of the United States to 
represent our citizens.’ Said he, ‘I have nothing to do with taking charge of 
their claims.’ I said, ‘Mr. Talmage, if you will excuse my personality, I was 
twelve years in the De ent of State, and I have known about all the com- 
missions to the Spai governments in that time, and I have never yet heard 
a commissioner, either an American commissioner or a foreign commissioner, 
say that it was no part of his duty to take chai of the claims of his fellow-citi- 
zens. I take it that that is one of the objects of yourappointment.’ He said, ‘I 
can not recognize that atall. I will have nothing to do with it.’ I then said, 
* Mr. Talmage, I was a commissioner of the United States myself to Peru, and I 
felt it not only a duty buta petieee to give every attention that I could to Amer- 
ican claims before I went abroad.’ Hestill persisted. I said, ‘Itis very strange; 
here I am an attorney for these recogni claims, and you, as com: oner, 
refuse to take charge of them. What am Itodo?’ Said he, ‘Mr. Mackie, I 

go to a gentleman who happens to have a great deal of that 
usiness in his hands, and I think he is the man that you can give your 
claims to.’ I said ‘Whoishe?’ He said ‘Mr. William H. Whiton.’ He gave 


I said, ‘Is Mr. Whiton here?’ This gaaman looked up and said ‘ Yes.’ 
“Whiton, is that you?’ I recognized in him an old friend and neighbor of mine 
when I was living on the heights of Georgetown. -Said I, * I am looking for an- 
otherman.’ Hesaid,‘ Who?’ Isaid, ‘A man ofthe same name, W. H. Whiton.’ 
He said, ‘What do you want with him?’ I said, ‘I was referred to him by Mr. 
Tal as having charge of Venezuelan claims; but you have nothing to do 
with Venezuelan claims?’ ‘ Yes,’ said he,‘ I have; Iam the man.’ Witha little 
strength of expression I asked him what the deuce he knew about Venezuclan 
claims. He said that he had posuna facilities for presenting them and having 
favorableaction upon them, l said, ‘ Whiton, I have got a bundle of claims here, 
but I do not know why I should give them to you more than to anybody else. 
What are you going to © for taking care of them?’ He said, ‘50 per cent.’ 
Said I, ‘That is modest. There is about $180,000 of these claims, and as much 
accrued interest, and you want half for presenting the memorial and claims. 
All the claims are recognized ; they are simply protested notes of Venezuela. I 
can not give you 50 per cent., use I could not control that.’ Said he, ‘I can 
not do it for less, for I have gotto divide.’ I said, ‘ You can not divideany ofmy 
friends’ money,’ and I went out. I then immediately wrote to the Department 
of State and transmitted my papers, and I have the réceipt from the De; ment 
of State, in which the De ent promised to send them to Venezuela.” 
It is probable that Mr. Mackie mi k the brother of Talm. for Tal 

himself, Whiton admitted the interview, but denied many of the details, as he 
had done with Woodruff. 


MINISTER THOMAS N. STILLWELL. 


OFFICE MINNESOTA INSURANCE Company, 
Saint Paul, Minn., September 21, 1867. 

Dear Tom: Your letter was received last night, In reply Colonel lai a 

this city, who was in Venezuela in 1862 and ig was contracted with by 
government to run a line of mail steamers from New York city and La Guayra, 
a port ofthe Republic of Venezuela. This contract was made while Paez was 
chief. As soon as he was d and the Falcon faction came in power the 
contract was abi ted, and this at a time when he had one steamer ready for 
sea and another almost ready. The contract ran for thirty ie Govern- 
ment of Venezuela paying $50,000 a year for three years and $60,000 for twenty- 
seven years, peared ak rivileges. Under this contract Nobles claims 
to a large amount. He is anxious that I should take hold of it for him 
and go out with you. He thinks by seeing Paez, the late chief and president of 
Venezuela, and Dr. J. C. Beales, of New York, that in addition to thisclaim they 
could put me on the track of a amountof business. Beales resided a num- 


ber of years in Caracas and isin high favor with the present y in power. 
Nobles shown me a letter from Beales, in which he offers to give letters to any 
one who goes out to all the principal men of the republic, and to the prin- 


cipal men of his party. I feel tryiton. Assoonas youreach Wash- 
ington I want yon to post yourself thoroughly as to the lay of the land and write 
me in detail. Johnson should have made the resident minister commissioner, 
which he had the power to do under the resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment. The commissioner will make the money. Can not T: be re; 

by the Senate as commissioner? Nobles will send you a letter of introduction 
to Dr. Beales, and while en route to Washington, or on return home, I want you 
to see him. e will post you as to how we shall pence: &e. 

Colonel Nobles proposes, if I consent to go, to foot the expense-bill in case of 
a failure to succeed in accompl enyin Yetit might be a fellow would 
have to stay six or eight months in that God-forsaken country, where a nigger, 
a negro, a black man, a colored gentleman, is better than a white man. 

I would like to have ER | to do. Can you not, while in Washingto: 
ring me in some way as an attaché, consul, attorney, or something else that wi 
pay? Look to this. It would suit me better to go out the last of November, 
Our courts commence the fall term a week from Monday, and I will be busy 
most of the month; after they close it will take two or three weeks to get every- 
thing epee: All well. Write me as soon as you make any discovery. 

ours, 


MURRAY. 
Murray testified (Miscellaneous Document, Forty-fourth Congress, second ses- 
sion, page 63), that when he first heard of Stillwell’s appointment to Venezuela, 


"I was as ignorant of Venezuela as an ordinary mem of Congress would be 
of Jerusalem. I don’t know that I had ever heard of it until I heard of Mr. Still- 


well's appointment.” But he knew Colonel Nobles, of the firm of Beales, Nobles 


& Garrison, of New York, and the claim of which he ks in his letter ex- 
ded to one for $614,700 before the commission, of which $250,000 was allowed. 
‘his claim does not a re upon the schedule furnished by Minister Culver. 
Murray accompanied well to Caracas, where, as events will show, he be- 
came a leading member of the United States deputation in that city. 
Talmage sought Stillwell’s acquaintance during his visit to New York from 
Caracas. Stillwell and Murray met Tal while in New York. In Novem- 
ber they sailed for Caracas, and Talmage followed on the next vessel, 


WHAT THE COMMISSION DID. 


After the organization of the commission by the induction of Machado as um- 

pire, the first thing was to settle the rules to regulate its proceedings. The most 

important of these were to the effect that the claims were to be listed by the 

secretary in the order in which they were presented. (As they were presented 

Se the American legation, this put it in Stillwell’s power to arrange the list.) 
at— 

“3, Each claim shall be considered by the commission according to the order 
in which it may appear on the "s list; and shall be finally decided upon 

the commissioners in the same order, within five days, to count from that 
upon which the commission shall have resolved to consider it.” 

And, sixth, that— 

“When an award shall be made upon any claim by virtue of the decision of 
the commissioners or that of the umpire the commissioners shall issue certifi- 
cates of the sum or sums to be paid the ive claimant or claimants (of like 
tenor and date) in such number and for such amount each as the respective 
claimant, agent, or attorney may request: Provided, That whenever more than 
one certificate shall be issued for or on account of any one award the amounts 
in the aggregate in such several cates expressed shall not exceed the 
amount of the sum awarded such respective claimant by virtue of the decision 
made by the commissioners or the umpire, as provided in article 3 of the con- 


vention,” 

Rules 3 and 6 were oj by the Venezuelan commissioner, Condé, but 
were allowed by the sop . He claimed that the purpose of the last rule was 
to enable a division and distribution to be made to parties in interest, without 


faith of the original claimant. He shrewdly added: 

That such a division of the indemnities very probably might arouse in the 
public mind a suspicion that their product would be divided among several per- 
sont which would lean to the detriment of the honor and probity of the com- 
mission. 

When the umpire decided against him Condé resigned and Villafané was ap- 
pointed in his pisces. 

After this the business of the commission ran along quite smoothly. 

The umpire was qualified April 18, Au 5 the commission closed its labors. 
August 6 Talmage and Murray took boatfor New York. Stillwell had preceded 
them, not having been confirmed by the Senate. 

The commission awarded $1,253,310.30; of which Murray A paso yey $851,000; 
Whiton represented $352,000—$1,208,000; leaving a balance allowed to others o 

,000. The claims represented by Woodruff and Mackie were pigeon-holed 
“without prejudice,” whatever that may mean. 

Talmage and Murray receipted for, and carried away, all the certificates of 
award, excepting for $10,000 to Lorenzo H. Finn. 

It is not the purpose of the committee to analyze or discuss, to any extent, the 
voluminous testimony which has been taken regarding this matter before for- 
mer committees of this House, 

In 1869 and 1870 we find Stillwell, Talmage, and Murray all earnestly at work 
in Washington to secure the passage of an act making the Venezuelan certifi- 
cates redeemable by the United States. They were very much interested in be- 
half of the holders of these certificates. In this they did not succeed, but they 
did succeed in procuring the caper of two dividends upon them, one of 7 per 
cent, and one of 8 cent. The letters of co: ulation which t! wrote to 
one another, not forgetting “‘ Dear John” , are very interesting and 
suggestive reading, but it is unnecessary for our present purpose to do morethan 
to refer to them. 

The triumvirate were first brought to bay in the Forty-fourth Congress. 


SETH DRIGGS, 
a remarkable figure throughout all these transactions, to whom an award of 
about $300,000 was made, partly in his own right and partly as attorney for 
other parties, memorialized Congress, cl that the whole p of 
the a had been fraudulent. The following is an extract from Driggs's 
memorial: 
“The commission 


depending upon the 


passed a rule that one claim should be decided within 
five days, and as there were forty-nine claims pen’ in the legation to be 
udicated, and only ninety working days remaining of the twelve months allowed 
the treaty for the commission to conclude its labors, it was believed that not 
more than half the claims could be adjudicated within the time limited. 

“The American minister intimated that those claims supported by powers of 
attorney would have the preference of ape pont to the board of commissioners 
for adjudication. Mr. mage himselfad your memorialist to give a power 
ofattorney to Murray, as it would be for his interest to do so, and Murray was very 
arpent and finally on the the 6th of May, 1868, seven days after the prohibitory 

e had been (which was well known to Murray, but concealed from 

our memorialist), the power of attorney was signed authorizing William P. 

urray to prosecute your memorialist’s claims before the mixed commission; 
which power had been previously p: by Murray with a clause to allow him 
one- the amount to be adjudicated, with authority for David M. Talmage to 
draw the certificates from the board of commissioners. 

“ Under all the circumstances, and considering his advanced age and infirm- 
ities, your memorialist was actually coerced into the measure for fear of being 
left out in the cold, as some others were, whose powers of attorney omitted the 

mcm been willing y 50 f the 

seems to have m to pa r cent, m that part oi 
a which belonged to him, but ‘Palmage took and reenter ed $150,- 
000, or one-half of the entire award made in his name, while he had only agreed 
to pay one-half of that belonging to himself. 's testimony was and 
positive; if believed it would fully sustain the allegations of fraud against Tal- 
an a Of course this committee are obliged to take the testimony as it reads, 
without the advantage of bye.) and hearing the witness as he gave it. 

It is certain, however, that ggs, aman thoroughly competent to manage 
his own affairs, with his proofs all prepared, himself in Caracas, agreed to pay 
one-half of his immense claim to Murray when allowed, and that Talmage 
should draw the certificates. For what innocent porpose this could have been 
done can not be conceived, and swears positively that it was for the pur- 

of bribery and corruption. In the judgment of this committee the admitted 
tend strongly to corroborate his testimony. 

Talmage was a witness before the same committee. He was closely pressed 
as to his ownership of certificates of awards made by the commission, of which 
he wasa member, and charged with having acted corruptly as such. The fol- 
lowing is extracted from his testimony : 

“ Question. Did you ever give Mr. Orth to understand that you owned some of 
these certificates in your own right? 

“Answer. I presume so. , 

“Q. State how much you owned? 
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“A, I have no idea. 

“Q. From whom did you get them, and in what manner? 

“A, I can not tell exactly; my impression is that what I had I bought. In 
disposing of certificates, selling them, &c., I bought some myself at times. 

“Q. From whom did you ever buy any? 

“A. I was interested in some that I bought from Murray. 

“Q. How much did you buy from Murray? 

* A. I can not tell you exactly. 

“Q. Those certificates that you bought from Murray, did they have the name 
of eee Da as payee? 

“ A. No, sir. 

“Q. os Eaz not tell how many of these certificates you owned at that time? 

* A. No, sir. 

“Q. Nor from whom you bought them, except that you bought some of them 
from Murray? 

“A. I recollect buying some of them from Murray. 

“Q. What did you pay Murray for them? 

“A. I think I paid about 30 cents on the dollar. 

“Q. How much did you buy from Murray? 

“A. I do not know. 

“Q. Did you buy $1,000 or $50,000 of certificates? 

“A. I may have bought $6,000 or $7,000 of certificates. 

“Q. er pom pay in cash for them 30 cents on the dollar? 

“A. I did. 

“Q. When was that? 

* A. Lean not tell. 

“~Q. Can you give any idea? 

“A. No, sir; it was a couple of years ago. 

“Q. yea be not immediately after your return from Venezuela? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. Did ge come from Venezuela with Murray? 

“A. Idi : 


“Q. Did you purchase any of these certificates from him in New York on 
your arrival from Venezuela? 

“A. No, sir. 

“Q. Not one? 

“a De oe bought $6,000 or $7,000 worth of th bought 

“Q. you mean you or $7,000 wo o em, or cer- 
tificates of that amount of face-value? 

“A. That amount of face-value. 

“Q. What have you done with those certificates? 

“A, I sold them. 


“ A, I can not tell you. 

“Q. Did you ever draw any dividends on them? 
“A. No, sip.” 

A few pages further along we find the following: 
“Q. Do you own any of these certificates now? 


“A, No, sir, 
“Q. How long is it since you owned any of them? 
af A, Six months or a year; a year at least, I 


Q. From whom did you purchase the last certificate that you had? 

“A. From Murray. 

“Q. Where is Murray now? 

“* A, I suppose in Saint Paul, Minnesota, 

“Q. How many certificates does he own? 

“A. Ido not know. 

“Q. How many did you purchase from him then? 

“A. From seven to ten. 

“Q. At 30 cents on the dollar? 

“A, Tam not certain about that; it was between 30 and 40 cents.” 

This uncertain knowledge under such circumstances was certainly suspicious. 

In the Forty-fifth Congress Murray was a witness before the committee. It 
would seem that he had not reviewed the testimony given before the last com- 
mittee with sufficient care. He swore that he had sold Tal certificates. 
He swore to selling him three lots. After he had given this 
lowing questions and answers ore 

“ Question. Then you sold him in all $30,000, $25,000, and $14,000 of them? 

“ Answer. I sold him in all $69,000. 

“Q. How much money did you for them? 

“A, Atmy figuring, there was $30,000 at 33} cents, $14,000 at 15 cents, and $25,000 
at 10 cents, making $14,600. 

“Q. Mr. Talmage, then, has paid you in cash $14,600 for $69,000 of these certifi- 


bd 

“A, Yes, sir. 

“Q. How do you explain that in connection with this testimony of Mr. Tal- 
mage, on page of the printed report: 

“tA, I recollect buying some of them of Mr. Murray. 

“Q. What did you pay Murray for them? 

“tA, I think I paid 30 cents on the dollar, 

“iQ. How much did you buy from Murray? 

“tA, IT donot know. 

“Q. Did you buy $1,000 or $5,000 of certificates? 

"1A. I may have bought $6,000 or $7,000 of certificates. 

oes Lo? i pay in cash for them 30 cents on the dollar? 

“1A, I did. 

“iQ. When was that? 

“tA, I can not say,’ 

“The Wirness, That was the last purchase. 


“Mr. SPRINGER (continuing quotation) : 


ony the fol- 


“*Q. Can you give any idea? 

“tA. No, sir; it wasa couple of years ago. 

ae Dag tely after your return from Venezuela? 
“A. No, 


sir. 
ay a Did you come from Caracas with Murray? 

“iQ. Did you purchase any of these certificates from him in New York, on 
your arrival from Venezuela? 

“A. No, sir. 

“iQ. Not one? 

“t A. No, sir. 

“tQ. Do you mean that you bought $6,000 or $7,000 worth of them, or bought 
certificates of that amount of face value? 

"tA. That amount of face value. 

***Q. What have you done with those certificates? 

“*A. Isold them, 

"Q. To whom? 

“tA. Tecan not tell you. 

“Q. Did you ever draw any dividends on them? 


"tA. No, sir’ : rere i 
examination o . Talmage, he only 
certificates 


“ Now, it seems that after a ve np 
admi to have bought, on the face priu 000 or $7,000 of these 
from you, yet you say here that you sold $69,000 


worth, 
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“A. Ido; 

“Q. Then 

"A, Well, I am correct so fa: 
what he swore to. 

“Q. Are you sure that he has paid you thisamount of money in cash for these 


certificates? 
only he 
cused tha 


* A. Well, I know that he has.” 
urray was very forgetful and uncertain how Talmage paid him; 
was sure it was in currency, and could not tell where he deposited or 

was not the only one to be covered by Murray’s protection. 
Stillwell died in 1874. Among the assets of the bank which he had shipwrecked 
were found $80,400 of the Venezuela certificates pledged for his overdrafts. How 
came they into his possession? Murray attempted to explain this by saying the 
bonds were his; that he had left them with well for safe-keeping, and that 
he had pled; them without leave for his own indebtedness. Why, living in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, he should have deposited these bonds in Anderson, In- 
diana, for safe-keeping, or why he should have so deposited a portion and not 
Eh — he was the fortunate possessor, is not apparent to an ordinary un- 

erstanding. 

Another remarkable witness eg Ee before the committee of the Forty-fifth 
Con in the person of John ©. Nobles, brother of Colonel Nobles, of Hanlon 
Nobles & Gamsen, who had died. John ©. swore that his brother disclosed to 
him before his death the frauds by which the awards were made by the com- 
mission, and gave him a letter from Murray, in which Murray wrote to him in 
detail how much he paid to different parties to accomplish his ke gare 

Murray denied ting this letter, which would have been e and conelu- 
sive evidence. It was exhibited to the committee, but as the testimony of No- 
bles was hearsay and scarcely warranted by rule, this committee choose not to 


dwell upon it at length. 

re was very much more testimony, the reading of which conduces to es- 
tablish the truth of the charges of fraud alleged by Venezuela. The committee 
has, however, thought best to call special attention to the above points taken 
from the parties themselves. We can not see how our predecessors in the Forty- 
from the testimony before them, could have 
failed to reach the conclusi y did, and which are already stated in this re- 
port. In our opinion any honest and intelligent ivy, upon the recorded testi- 
mony, would convict Ta’ , Machado, Stillwell, and Murray of conspiring to 
defraud Venezuela through the mixed commission of 1867 and: 1868. 

Having con in theconclusions reached by our predecessors, to the effect 
that members of the mixed commission were improperly interested in the 
claims before them, it remains to decide what legislative action we shall recom- 
mend. 

Co can not remain inactive and allow these awurds to be enforced against 
Venezuela and distributed to these guilty conspirators; they have already se- 

too much of their booty. Nor can the committee, r examining the 

testimony and reaching the conclusions stated above, adopt the recommendation 

of the Secretary of State and refer the awards for examination to the Court of 
ims. 


The Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, during the present ses- 
sion, through its chairman, Mr. Wrxpom, have reported on a bill referring the 
Venezuela award to the Court of Claims, as follows: 

“Thatin bee toe the Court of Claims can not be clothed with jurisdiction to 
modify orannul the action of the commission organized under the provisions of 
the act of April 20, 1866, between the Governments of the United Statesand Vene- 
zuela. Thecommittee arealso of the opinion that the Department of State has 
full powerand authority touching the distribution of the moneys paid in under 
the awards made by said commission, and they therefore recommend the indefi- 
nite postponement of said bills.” 

The grounds of decision taken by this committee render it unnecessary to 
discuss the correctness of the foregoing opinion. 

The treaty with Venezuela provides for a commission to consider the claims 
of American citizens against Venezuela. There has been no valid commission 
as called for by that treaty, 

The alleged commission was a conspiracy; its proceedi were tainted with 
fraud. That fraud affects its entire proceedings. It was throughout; 
and there is no method known to the committee by which to separate the fraud- 
ulent part from the honest part and establish any portion in soundness and 
integrity. Falsus in uno, falsus in omnis. 

It is a principle not only of the common law but of universal jurisprudence 
that fraud vitiates every act, public or private. No record, however solemn, 
estops an allegation of fraud. Judgments of courts of competent jurisdiction 
impart absolute verity whenever they are brought in question, but if obtained 
by fraud they are set aside. 

Justice to Venezuela demands that these proceedings should be set aside 
speedily and without circuitous action. The Court of Claims is an American 
tribunal in whose creation Venezuela has no voice, and to whose jurisdiction 
she has not submitted. She has agreed to submit these claims to a mixed com- 
mission, and as yet there has been no such tribunal where action is binding and 
valid. She is now ready to co-operate with our Executive in creating such a 
commission, and professes to be ready to perform its awards. A great nation 
seeking a position of highest influence among the republics of the continent can 

in her own dealings with these republics inconsistent 
justice. Her honor must be kept unstained. We do 
danger to innocent holders of these certificates o: 
award, if any such there are. The certi have no such character as to ex- 
empt them from the equities between the original es. Moreover, the same 
precautions suggested for the protection of innocent holders can be provided re- 
garding the awards of new commissions, 

Justice to the es who to comply with the demands of the con- 
spirators, and whose claims weye not considered by the former commission, re- 
— new one by whom y can be heard and judged according to their 
merits. 

Your committee the 
mend its adoption. 

All of which is 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Mr. 5) , I hope the unpopularity 
which must attach to the author of this report will not be visited on 
the cause he represents, and that the members of this House, already 
wearied by attention to its reading, will accord to me a little patience 
while I endeavor to explain the reasons which have induced its adop- 
tion by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

May 25, 1882, the President of the United States, by special message 
to this House, communicated a letter of the Secretary of State, vhich 
may be found on the thirty-first page of the report, in the appendix, 
and in that message the President uses these words: 

I earnestly invite the attention of Congress to this communication and the ac- 
companying irclosures. In case neither House takes action upon it during the 


nt Congress, I shall feel it my duty to direct thatthis prolonged discussion 
te definitely terminated by recognizing the absolute validity of all the awards, 


ag sir. 
he is wrong about it? 


r as my statement is concerned. Ido not know 


fourth and Forty-ffth Con catego 
ons the 


notafford to do anythi. 
with exact and impartial 
not ize any conceivable 


rt the following joint resolution, and recom- 
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It becomes, therefore, Mr. Speaker, not only the privilege but the 
imperative duty of this House to consider the subject of these awards, 
in order that the honor of the nation may be preserved and that no in- 
justice be done to a sister republic. This communication of the Presi- 
dent was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of this House, 
and that committee, with substantial unanimity, instructed me to pre- 
sent the report with the accompanying resolution which has been laid 
before the House. 

In its decision the committee of this House but followed the example 
of the committees of three successive Congresses immediately preceding. 
This is the fourth report, made in four successive Congresses, which, 
with almost unanimous accord, have denounced these awards as fraudu- 
lent and invalid. And in the face of this fact, and of the fact that the 
President says that their enforcement can only be prevented by action 
of at least one House of Congress at this session, we feel that we have 
the right to call the attention of the House for ashort time to their con- 
sideration. 

Venezuela is the broad right shoulder of South America, thrust out 
into the waters of the ocean. Its mountains are lofty, its rivers are 
mighty, its valleys are fertile. Its Spanish conquerors, when they first 
discovered it, thought they detected in its wave-indented shores some 
resemblance to old Venice, and called it in musical syllables Venezuela— 
Little Venice. Its inhabitants are Spanish, Indians, negroes, and mixed. 
Their blood is heated by the sun of the tropics; their passions are strong; 
their impulses are restless. Their soil is the cradle of earthquakes, and 
their society of revolutions. 

From 1808 to 1828 Venezuela was distracted by a succession of revo- 
lutions which were denominated a war for independence, but were 
really frequently only contests between rival chieftains for supremacy 
in the state. Among these Bolivar at length became supreme, and 
established a somewhat settled government, which was maintained for 
a few years, during his lifetime, after which revolutions again broke 
out, and have succeded one another with but little interruption until 
a time near the present. 

During all these troubles in Venezuela claims were accumulated 
against that state by citizens of many nations; claims contracted with 
one of the chieftains or another, with one government or another. 
Some of these claims were contracted by American citizens. The at- 
tention of the State Department of this Government was frequently 
brought to these claims, and in 1864 Secretary Seward instructed Mr. 
Culver, then minister of the United States to Venezuela, to ascertain 
and report in regard to the amount of claims of citizens of the United 
States against Venezuela. He submitted a report, which is also printed 
in the appendix to the report presented by your committee. 

According to that report there were then pending of claims of citi- 
zens ot the United States against Venezuela, of liquidated and adjusted 
claims, $54,184; and of unliquidated but presented claims, $222,263; 
making $276,448, that sum covering the entire amount of claims which 
could then be discovered as having been presented by American citizens 
against the Republic of Venezuela, with some slight possible exceptions 
referred to in foot-notes. 

In 1866 a treaty was established between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the United States of Venezuela, providing for a joint mixed 
commission which should sit, consider, and award in regard to these 
claims, The commission was to consist of one selected by the United 
States, one selected by Venezuela, and an umpire to be selected by the 
two, or, in default of their agreement, by the Russian minister resi- 
dent at Washington. 

In July, 1867, David M. Talmage was appointed commissioner on the 
part of the United States. General Antonio Grosman Blanco, the fore- 
most citizen of Venezuela, then and since president of that state, was 
appointed commissioner on the part of Venezuela. left for 
Venezuela in the early fall of that year, and the first meeting of the 
commission was held in September, 1867. 

Before proceeding to consider the action of the United States com- 
missioner upon which this report is based I desire to call the attention 
of the House to a few circumstances which surrounded the commission, 
collateral circumstances which, as it seems to me, bear to a consider- 
able extent upon the judgment we should form of the action of the 
commission itself. 

Just before the appointment of the co ion, Mr. Wilson, the 
United States minister to Venezuela, d and Thomas N. Still- 
well was nominated for minister in his stead. As has already been ob- 
served from the reading of the report, Mr. Stillwell had a brother-in-law 
named Murray, who, immediately upon the nomination of Stillwell for 
the place of minister at Venezuela, thought that he saw an opportunity 
to make some money. He therefore wrote the letter which has been 
read in the report to his brother-in-law, Mr. Stillwell. Iam not pro- 
posing to re-read that letter, but I desire to call the attention of gentle- 
men to it, as found on page 13 of the report. The letter is dated Sep- 
tember 21, 1867. It begins: 

Dear Tom: Your letter was received last night. 


And he then goes on to state that he has had a proposition to go out 
to Venezuela to present a certain claim before the commission, which 
claim was made by one Colonel Nobles against that republic. 


Near the 


close of the letter, and I call the attention of the House to it as disclos- 
ing the true character of the writer, he says: 

As soon as you reach Washington I want you to post yourself thoroughly as 
to the lay of the land, and write me in detail. Johnson should have made the 
resident minister commissioner, which he had the power to do under the resolu- 
tion authorizing the appointment. The commissioner will make the moncy. 

This man saw that there was an opportunity for the commissioner to 
make the money, and he desired that his brother-in-law should be com- 
missioner rather than minister, and then desired, to use his own elegant 
language, that his brother-in-law should “‘ring him in” somewhere for 
a share of the spoils. 

Murray was the first of the American representatives to set foot upon 
thesoil of Venezuela; he preceded his brother-in-law Stillwell, who very 
soon followed him. In the mean time Talmage was getting ready to go 
toVenezuela. Stillwell and Murray had no previous acquaintance with 
Talmage. They formed that acquaintance very soon after they came 
together in Caracas. They were after the same game and concluded to 
hunt in company. 

The first business of the commission was to choose an umpire; and 
here is the first point in the conduct of the United States commissioner, 
Tal , to which I desire to call the attention of the House, as tend- 
ing to impeach his integrity as commissioner. The commissioners, by 
the terms of the treaty, were to choose an umpire. T: named 
one T. G. O. Rolandus. Blanco, on behalf of Venezuela, said that he 
would be content with any one of the four ministers resident in Vene- 
zuela, either of England, France, Germany, or Spain. Talmage refused 
to accept either of them; he said that he had nominated a good man, and 
he would not abandon that name, but insist upon it. 


After some little delay Blanco resigned. He had a revolution to at- 
tend to just about that time, and one Condé was appointed commissioner 
in his stead. 

Immediately upon Condé being qualified for his position, he enlarged 


the proposition which Blanco had made, and said that he would not in- 
sist upon the nomination of either of the four ministers as umpire, but 
would be content to take somebody else; and he named eleven 

able gentlemen, one of whom was Mr. Stinup, consul-general of Den- 
mark, and often intrusted with the matters of the American legation 
during the absence of its representative from the capital of Venezuela. 

Talmage replied, ‘‘ No; Rolandus or nobody,” and then said, ‘‘ There 
can be noagreement. I insist upon Rolandus, and if you will not take 
him, then let us certify to our respective governments that we can not 
agree, and let the minister of Russia at Washington make the selection 
of the umpire as provided in the treaty.” Mark you that he had but a 
few weeks before this, when Blanco made the same proposition to sub- 
mit the matter to the decision of the minister of Russia, refused it, say- 
ing to Blanco he would not yield Rolandus; but now, when Condé had 
named a large number of persons from whom the selection of umpire 
was to be made, he said, “‘ We will try this no longer, but refer the 
whole matter to the minister of Russia at Washington.’’ 

To two things here I desire to call the attention of the House. One 
is that itafterward was proved that this Rolandus upon whom Talmage 
insisted as his only choice for umpire held a claim of over $400,000 
against the Republic of Venezuela, and afterward assigned it to this 
Murray, to whom I have referred, through whom he sought to have it 
allowed before the commission. So thatthe man upon whom Talmage 
insisted for umpire was himselfa claimant against the Republic of Vene- 
zuela. His claim was notallowed, to be sure. Whynot? Because, as 
Talmage himself told one of the witnesses who testified before the com- 
mittee in the Forty-fifth Congress in relation to another claim, the 
umpire had already allowed so many claims against Venezuela that he 
did not dare to show his face in the streets, and therefore Rolandus, not 
being longer necessary to the purposes of the commission, was ruled 
out. 


The commissioners agreed to notify their respective governments of 
their inability to agree upon an umpire, and Talmage left for New York 
in order to bring the message to our Government. As a result of this 
visit one Juan N. Machado, jr., was appointed umpire by Baron Stoeckl, 
the minister of Russia to the United States. It has been claimed here- 
tofore that this Machado was not the person Baron Stoeckl intended to 
appoint. I know not and care not whether that be true or otherwise. 
Baron Stoeckl in his note of appointment nominated as umpire Señor 
Machado, with no Christian name mentioned, and it was upon that 
nomination of Sefior Machado that notice was sent to Venezuela, where 
Talmage had already returned, and then this Juan N. Machado, jr., 
was notified that he had been appointed, and consequently appeared and 
qualified as umpire. Then Minister Stillwell notified Secretary Sew- 
ard that the Christian name of the umpire had been omitted, and that 
Juan N. Machado, jr., was his name. Accordingly Secretary Seward 
wrote a note to Baron Stoeckl, calling his attention to the omission of 
the Christian name, and kindly informing him that the name was Juan 
N. Machado, jr. Baron Stoeckl then went into the State Department, 
and with a stroke of the pen interlined the name, and that was done 
after Juan N. Machado, jr., had appeared and taken his oath in Caracas 
as umpire of this commission. Now, somebody knew that it was Juan 
N. Machado, jr., who was to act in that place. Somebody knew his 
Christian name and gave the information to him and to Minister Still- 
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well, and saw to it that Secretary Seward was notified, that the name 
might be inserted in the original defective certificate of Baron Stoeckl, 
and thereby the proceedings of the commissioner confirmed and made 


valid. Who was this person ? 

Mark one thing, Mr. Speaker; four days before Talmage sailed for 
New York to notify the Government that he and the Venezuelan com- 
missioner could not agree upon the selection of an umpire he had ap- 
pointed this very Juan N. Machado, jr., his own private attorney to 
negotiate certain business transactions which heas a private individual 
had in the Republic of Venezuela. He therefore knew this man. He 
knew his name. He came to New York and had communication with 
our Government, he had communication with Baron Stoeckl, and the 
result was the appointment as umpire of the commission of the very 
man whom four days before he left Caracas he had selected as his own 
private attorney. 

It is true that Rivas, the representative of Venezuela in the United 
States at that time, dwelling in New York, concurred in Talmage’s rec- 
ommendation of Machado, but there is no evidence that he knew Juan 
N. Machado, jr.; and afterward, when the commission had done its 
work, and its integrity had been attacked, he said, this same Rivas, to 
Castro, then the representative of Venezuela to the United States, that 
he was induced to recommend Machado because he was a citizen of Ven- 
ezuela, and he thought that he would not therefore be unfavorable to 
his native state. Therefore he was induced—induced by whom ?—in- 
duced to concur in recommending his appointment, for which he had 
afterward been very sorry. 

Now we have the commission complete. Talmage, Condé, forwhom 
Villafané was very soon substituted, and Machado as umpire, and Mur- 
ray, the brother-in-law of Stillwell, occupying the same house with 
Stillwell, as attorney, preparing claims to be presented before the com- 
mission. The first thing after the commission was completed, and the 
next thing to which I desire to call the attention of the House, as im- 
peaching the integrity of this commission, was the adoption of rules by 
the casting vote of Machado by which the claims were to be presented 
by the American minister, Stillwell, and to be considered in the order 
of their presentation. The claims were then arranged by the American 
minister’s brother-in-law, Murray, and were laid before the commis- 
sion. What was the result? Minister Culver, less than four years be- 
fore, had reported that there were but $276,000 of claims which he 
could ascertain against Venezuela. 

Before this commission were presented $4,823,000 of claims, and there 
were allowed $1,253,000. The commissioners to $459,000, and 
Talmage and Machado to the balance, $794,000. Not one of these last, 
with possibly one small exception, can be found in the lists of those 
which were ascertained by Minister Culver and reported to Secretary 
Seward. I have no doubt that the $459,000 of claims are substantially 
just, and have been, and will be, concurred in by Venezuela. This 
$794,000 were claims disallowed by the Venezuelan representative, but 
allowed by Talmage and Machado, and against which it is charged that 
they are fraudulent and were allowed by fraudulent means and for 
fraudulent purposes. 

Those claims are seven in number. They are stated in the a dix 
to the report which has been read. They are in favor of four individ- 
uals and one firm, and as I said are in seven items. The first of them 
is the claim which Mr. Murray had picked up when he wrote his letter 
to his brother-in-law, ‘‘ Dear Tom,” and asking that he might be rung 
in somewhere, as he wanted to make some money. It is a claim in 
favor of Beales, Nobles & Garrison. This claim was presented by 
Murray for some four or five hundred thousand dollars. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars was the modest sum awarded by Talmage 
and Machado. 

What was the claim?—and I do not propose to weary you with a 
prolonged discussion of these claims—what was the claim? These 
claimants, Beales, Nobles & Garrison, asserted that they made a con- 
tract with Paez, who was dictator of Venezuela for a few months, not 
recognized by the United States, to establish and run a line of steam- 
ships between Venezuela and New York. They never did anything to 
carry out the contract; they never spent a dollar; they never built a 
ship; they never laid the keel of a ship; they made no expenses. The 
governmentof Paez went down. Nothing was done about the contract. 
But they claimed through Murray they would have made four or five 
hundred thousand dollars out of the contractif they had carried it out. 
Murray took the claim, carried it to Caracas, presented it before the 
commission, and got $250,000 allowed upon it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Massachusetts might state 
also the manner in which that claim was divided. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I am coming to that in a moment. 
The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER] knows all about this; he 
has been over it before. I am coming to that, and the gentleman will 
rake up after me if I omit anything. 

Another claim was presented to the commission, upon which $11,500 
was allowed, by a man who claimed that he had been whipped by an 
Italian in Caracas and was so frightened he did not dare to stay and 
sell his and therefore was obliged to sacrifice them and lose 


that amount; and that claim was allowed by Talmage and Machado. 
Mr. SPRINGER. A case of consequential damages. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Another claim was by one Seth Driggs, 
who had been imprisoned in Caracas for alleged forgery and perjury, 
and I know not what other crimes, and he claimed he had been dam- 
aged, I think, $100,000—at any rate, a large sum—for being imprisoned 
there, and these righteous commissioners awarded him an amount asa 
gratuity to his wounded feelings for imprisonment in the prisons of 
Caracas on a charge of forgery and perjury. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. How much did they allow him ? 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I think only $35,000 for that; he got 
$100,000 for something else. 

Now, that is the character of these seven awards. I am not going to 
consider them any further. 

I want to say right here that it is not every claim made by the citi- 
zen of one government against a foreign government which is entitled 
to the protection and support of that government. It is discretionary 
with the government to say whether the character of the claim is such 
as to entitle it to be presented and enforced by itself. 

Lord Palmerston in 1848, in a celebrated circular letter addressed to 
the diplomatic representatives of Great Britain, asserts this policy, and 
I believe it is the correct policy for all governments, that claims of a 

tive made by the subjects of Great Britain must not 
be supported against the governments against which they are made. 
He said that it would encourage citizens of that nation to make invest- 
ments for high rates of interest, speculative investments of British capi- 
tal in insecure countries, and then rely upon the protection of their 
own home a to enforce the claims. I call this policy to the 
attention of this House as what should be inaugurated, as it seems to 
me, in regard to many classes of claims which are preferred by citizens 
of the United States against these small, restless, revolutionary repub- 
lics of Central and South America. 

When a man, for the sake of great gains, makes loans or investments 
in countries which are distracted by revolution, he takes his risk; the 
doctrine of contributory negligence should apply to him, and this coun- 
try should say, ‘‘ You put yourself in danger voluntarily. You thought 
you saw where you could reap sufficient reward to justify the risk. We 
can not follow you there to exact doubtful and exaggerated compensa- 
tion or remuneration from the nation into which you thus recklessly 
thrust yourselves.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have called the attention of the House to the charac- 
ter and the amount of the’claims upon which awards were rendered by 
this commission against Venezuela by the vote of the umpire, most of 
which, as it appears to the committee, were baseless and fraudulent. 
Of all the claims which were allowed by the commission, it is a remark- 
able fact that Murray, who wanted to be ‘‘rung’’ in for something, ap- 

as attorney in $851,000 of the $1,250,000; and a man, Whiton, 
in the city of New York, as attorney for $352,000 of the balance; leav- 
ing only $50,000 of the entire sum that were not represented by either 
Murray or Whiton. I have told you who Murray was. I desire now 
to tell you who Whiton was. Whiton lived in New York. He saysin 
his testimony before the committee: 

That after the de ure of David M. Talmage to Venezuela in July, 1867, it oc- 
curred to him (Whiton) that he might buy up or prosecute or otherwise interest 
himself in any claims of American citizens against the Republic of Venezuela 
that might seem to him well grounded in law and equity. And thereupon he 
visited Henry Talmage, brother to the said commissioner, and inquired of the 
said Bary image whether he was acquainted with any of the claims or had 
any know of any kind of the claims. The said Whiton, thinking that in 
the absence of the commissioner claimants would naturally visit his brother, re- 
quested the said Henry Talmage to refer such parties to said Whiton, which the 
said Talmage agreed to do. 

Whiton had never been in Venezuela. He had no interest in Vene- 
zuela. He testified he knew nothing about Venezuela till this occurred 
to him. It was quite remarkable, therefore, that he should sosuddenly 
have become interested in this, to him, before unknown republic and 
subject. 

What is the secret of Mr. Whiton’s interest? I will not read to you 
the evidence on the subject, but I will state it substantially. One 
Henry Woodruff, a respectable gentleman of New York, says that, rep- 
resenting Venezuelan claims, he called upon Mr. Talmage to find what 
he should do with them. First he called upon the brother of Mr. Tal- 
mage, commissioner, who he says referred him to Mr. Whiton, ‘‘ who 
he informed me attended to all matters relating to the Venezuelan mat- 
ters, for Mr. Talmage.” Mr. Woodruff went to Mr. Whiton. Mr. 
Whiton said he would take charge of the matter, upon condition that 
the claimant should enter into an agreement to permit him to designate 
an attorney to act in the matter in Caracas and receive the certificates 
of awards that might be made, and that in consideration of the service 
he should retain one-half of the awards. Mr. Woodruff suggested to 
him that he thought this rather steep; but Mr. Whiton said he would 
not forward any claim for less than one-half, and ‘‘as to one claim,” 
he said, ‘‘we have two-thirds.” ‘‘That claim,” said he, ‘‘ will appear 
No. 1 on the list;” and it did. The modest sum of $252,000 was 
awarded upon it. 

Mr. Mackie, for twelve years head of the bureau for South America 
in the Department of State in this city—a gentleman of unquestionable 
integrity and veracity—also called to see what he could do about cer- 
tain claims which herepresented. He found Mr. Talmage himself, and 
Mr. Talmage himself referred him to Mr. Whiton. According to the 
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testimony of Mr. Mackie this honest commissioner said, “I advise you 
to go toa Seo chink who happens to have a great deal of this business 
in his hands; I think he is the best man you can give your claim to.” 
“Who is it?” “Mr. Whiton,’’ said Mr. . Mr. Mackie went 
to Mr. Whiton, and stated he had a bundle of claims. Mr. Whiton 
said, ‘‘ I have peculiaradvantages i 9a pn ‘What will 
you charge for taking care of mine?” ifty per cent.” ‘‘ Thatis mod- 
est,” said Mr. Mackie; the claim was for dr 993 000. Said Mr. Whiton, 
“T can not do it for less, for I have to divide.” ‘‘ You can not divide 
any of my money,” said Mr. Mackie. That claim was not allowed. 
Mr. Woodruff’s claim was not allowed by these commissioners. These 
men would not ‘‘ divide.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Mackie represented the Aspinwalls, of New 
York. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Yes, sir; he represented the famous 
house of the Aspinwalls, of New York, and that claim was simply 
pigeon-holed when it got out there. It was presented by somebody else 
than Mr, Murray or Mr. Whiton. 

Said Mr. Whiton to Mr. Woodruff, ‘‘ You will recollect I must name 
the attorney.” Whom did Whiton’ name as attorney to represent his 

claims before the commission and to receive the awards? Mr. Speaker, 
sal it it be credited when I say that Talmage, commissioner, was the at- 
torney of record of William H. Whiton, prosecutor of claims, and re- 
ceipted for and brought home to New York the certificates of the awards 
which were made? 

There was yet another man, one of the principals whom Woodruff 
represented. He could not believe this story that Mr. Woodruff told 
him; that he must pay 50 per cent. of his claim in order to get it con- 
sidered. He went himself to Mr. Whiton and asked him about it. 
Whiton said to him as a reason why he should allow him 50 per cent. 
of this money: ‘‘I have certain relations with the commissioners, and 
I have great influence with them. I can have your claim passed if we 
can make an engagement.” 

Both Mr. Whiton and Mr. Talmage deny that they had anything to 
do with each other in this matter. All criminal lawyers know what 
the testimony of parties is worth. You may believe what they say or 
you may disbelieve it, but youare very likely to get a good deal of in- 
formation out of their testimony upon the subject under investigation 
which they do not intendtoimpart. They deny that they had an: 
to do with each other in this matter; and Whiton denies that he had 
these conyersations with these other men. But they are respectable 
men, each and all, And itis for this House to decide whether the com- 
mittee was not right in believing them rather than the parties accused. 

One thing more, Mr. Woodruff saw Mr. after he returned 
to New York, and complained to him that he had not allowed theclaim 
which he had sent out there. What did Mr. say? ‘You 
ought to have > put it into Whiton’s hands when I told you to.” He 
does not say, ‘‘It would have been allowed if you had done so;” but 
he says, “‘ You ought to have done that.” Whatis the inference? The 
inference is irresistible that Whiton was an alter ego for Talmage, and 
that the two were interested in the awards. 

Mr. Speaker, I have shown that of the $1,250,000 awarded by this 
commission all but $50,000 was upon which were represented 
by either Murray or Whiton. There was one man named Driggs, an 
old man who had had many years of business, and rough business, too, 
in Venezuela, who had claims, some of them just, probably, and some 
of them unjust. He was in Venezuela at the time the commission was 
sittingthere. He had prepared his papers, asheswears. Hisclaim wasall 
ready for presentation before the commissioners when he was induced— 
this man accustomed to law was induced—to make Murray his attor- 
ney and to promise him 50 per cent. of whatever sum might be awarded 
to him by the commission. 

Shey n some $300,000 were awarded on the various claims of Seth 

of which Talmage retained one-half the certificates for Murray. 

De pastels that Talmage told him to go to Murray and put his claim 
into his hands, and when the claim was put into Murray’s handsit was 
allowed and a power of attorney was given by Driggs and Murray to 
Talmage that he might receive the certificates of award and divide them 
between Driggs and Murray. Murray was to have 50 per cent. of them. 
When Talmage gave the certificates to Murray and Driggs he exacted 
from Driggs a receipt specifying by number each of the certificates which 
he gave tohim. From Murray he took a receipt in the lamp—acknowl- 
edging receipt from Talmage of certificates of award in full of all claims 
against him. 

Why this difference? Why did Driggs give to Murray this power of 
attorney, and why did Driggs and Murray give their power of attorney 
to Talmage? Why, that Seth Driggs might be held to pay 50 per cent. 
of his claim to Murray, and that Talmage might have the certificates 
in his hand to divide according to any agreement that might be had 
between himself and Murray. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the commission did its work, made its awards 
and left, as it is said, between two days. I do not know how that was, 
nor do I care. They brought home the certificates, Murray and Tal- 
mage coming together to New York, and they were followed by remon- 
strances from the injured republic, addressed to the Department of 


State, declaring that the proceedings of the commission had been fraud- 
ulent, and therefore ought not to be enforced. 

It has been said sometimes that Venezuela did not make complaint 
promptly and at bane tata! I have here the letter of De Cantro to Grant, 
within a year after the dissolution of the commission, assailing these 
claims and saying they were fraudulent. I say that Venezuela was not 
remiss, that she did press upon our Government at once and has per- 
sistently pressed it ever since that the proceedings of this commission 
were tainted by fraud. 

To be sure, the early Secretaries, Seward, Fish, Washburne, did not 
listen to the charges made by the Venezuela representatives. Why not? 
Because they were unablethen to prove them. Investigations were not 
had which have since been had before committees of Congress, and the 
facts which I have detailed to you had not then been spread upon the 
records of Congress, and no Secretary of State, no committee of this 
House, since those investigations and since that testimony, has declared 
an else than that these awards were tainted with fraud and there- 
fore ought not to be enforced. 

‘But, Mr. Speaker, I see my time is Iam like a counsel sum- 
ming up in an hour a case the Pareis ae upon which it has taken months 
to putin. Iam only able to touch the most prominent Pans, leaving 
the great bulk of the testimony undiscussed and unreferred 

One thing more I desire tosay. Fifteen per cent. of uso okina r 
exacted by the early Secretaries. Fifteen per cent, has been paid of 
these awards, and a balance of $221,000 isin the Treasury exacted from 
Venezuela and remaining to be divided. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the custody of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Yes, in the custody of the Secretary 
of Sei! It has never been covered into the Treasury. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, when these matters come before Congress whom 
dows ve find here at once taking charge of the matters and seeking, in 
the first place, that the United States Government should assume Sake 
sere of ba certificates and then collect the amount from Vene- 
zuela. ? Talmage, Murray, Stillwell, all here, confrères in Vene- 
zuela, te the scene of their operations from Caracas to Wash- 
ington, seeking to induce the of the United States to assume 
the payment of $1,250,000 of awards which had been made in the man- 
ner I have stated the sister Republic of Venezuela. They were 
broughtto bay by old Seth Driggs, who, when he came to think the mat- 
ter over, thought he had paid rather too much for his award, and con- 
eluded he would tell the whole He presented a statement of 
factsin a memorial to Congress, which led to the investigation conducted 
by the committee of which my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] was 
a member. 

I say these men appeared here to lobby their claims through Congress; 
and when they testified in behalf of these awards was asked, 
“Do you own any of these certificates of awards?” I only give sub- 
stantially the interrogatories and answers, as I can not take time to 
read them. He answered, ‘‘ Yes; I do.” ‘‘How many?” ‘‘I think 
I own six or seven thousand dollars.” ‘Where did you get them?” 
“I do not know.” Finall , however, he thought he. bought them of 
Murray. He was asked, ‘* Do you mean six or seven thousand dollars 
in value or in amount?” He said, ‘‘Inamount.” A little later Mur- 
ray was put on the stand and he testified that he had sold Talmage at 
one Pecan oy $30,000; at another, $25,000; at another, $14,000—making in 
all $69,000. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman be allowed 
by unanimous consent to proceed until he concludes his remarks. 

Several MEMBERS. Go on. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the gentleman will proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I regret to trespass upon 
the patience of the House, but this is a matter, as I said at the a 
of some importance, and there are a few points yet remaining which i 
desire to discuss before I leave this subject. I will therefore trespass 
upon the forbearance of the House for a little while longer. I said that 
Talmage declared that he had about six or seven thousand dollars’ worth 
of these certificates of award and no more; while Murray said that he 
himself had sold to Talmage some $69,000 worth. That is contained 
in the report which was read this morning. Beyond this Talmage was 
asked, ‘t Why are you here interesting yourself in these matters, having, 
as it appears, no personal interest in them yourself?’ And he replied, 
“Iam here as an attorney; I am paid to be here.” Who paid you; 
who hires you? These are the questions and answers: 


Who paid you the money? 
I was paid by d by different parties. 
Name some of them? 
Ben. L. Swann. 
e live? 
In New York city; I was paid by him and other associates in the claim of 
Jacob Idler. 
How much did he pay you? 
I think altogether abont ten or twelve thousand dollars, 


Benjamin L, Swann paid Talmage ten or twelve thousand dollars to 
represent his interests before the Congress of the United States, he hold- 
ing a large amount of these certificates of award. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. 
award. j EN 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker, what said Benja- 
min L. Swann when these questions and answers were read to him? 

What reply have you to make to his statement that you paid him that money? 

I never paid him a cent of any kind forany purpose or in any manner, form, or 
shape; nota cent. Was that Mr, Talmage’s testimony? There isnotruth in the 
sarma eer I paid him anything. It is true it might have come from Bogart 
and Kneeland— 


They were partners of Swann— 


but it is impossible, for they had no money to pa 
po you know of any of your associates paying 
o not. 

If Bogart and Kneeland had paid anything it would have been on that account, 
and you would have been called upon for your share of the assessment to meet 
that expense? 

I presume so. 

our associates have not consulted with you about paying him anything? 


And Talmage being the judge who made the 


it. 
im money for such services? 


ply did not assent to any such payment? 
No, sir; of course not. I never was consulted about it at all. 
Who, then, did pay you? i 

Talmage was asked as a final corner question with reference to his 
employment here. And who, Mr. Speaker, of all the world, was the 
one, according to his own testimony, by whom this money was paid to 
Talmage to appear in Washington? William H. Whiton, his alter ego, 
for whom he took out the claims to Caracas and for whom he brought 
back the certificates of award. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not know David M. Talmage. I never saw 
him to my knowledge; but I say that I find him in the first place in 
suspicious relations with a man in New York to whom very large 
awards were made by himself; I find him insisting upon a single man 
as umpire, which man was himself a large claimant, who was the owner 
of a large claim and afterward presented before the commission; I find 
him, as I believe, abandoning that candidate to secure the appointment 
of his own confidential friend attorney; I find him denying the owner- 
ship of the certificates of award. 

I find him when the certificates are traced into his possession unable 
to explain where he got them. I find him affirming that he was em- 
ployed to represent the Venezuelan claimants before a committee of 
Congress, when these claimants denied that they had ever employed him, 
I find him recommending claimant after claimant to the man Whiton, 
whose attorney he was, and with whom it is charged, with probable 
truth, he divided at last the award which he himself made. I find him 
thus covered all over, as it seems to me, with badges of suspicion and 
fraud, and I am unwilling for one to allow him to represent the honor 
of my country in an international commission established for the peace- 
ful settlement of claims between our citizens and the Government of 
Venezuela. I ask therefore, Mr. Speaker, that this matter may receive 
such consideration at the hands of this House as shall put it to rest for 
ever. Venezuela is ready to pay what she owes. She is not ready to 
be bound by a commission the fraudulent character of which she claims 
has been established not only to her own satisfaction, but also to that 
of investigating committees of successive Co: of the United States. 

We can not afford to stand before the nations of the earth as enfore- 
ing Bi rar rendered in such a manner as these appear to have been. In 

f, therefore, of the honor of our country, and as a matter of good 
faith to a weakand struggling sister republic, I ask the members of this 
House to give proper attention to this subject and to adopt this resolu- 
tion recommending to the President that a commission, which has not 
yet been had according to the treaty, may be established, to sit not in 
Caracas but here in Washington, to consider the old testimony and the 
new and to pass upon these claims, so that citizens of the United States 
shall have no occasion to their heads in shame when they walk 
the streets of the capital of Venezuela. [Applause] 

Mr. BLOUNT. The resolution pending before the House at this time 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs I believe received the support 
of every member of that committee, except one, possibly, the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILsoN.] Iam not sure as to that. That 
report proposes that an award made by virtue of a treaty between the 
United States and Venezuela to adjudicate certain claims, which claims 
were adjudicated, shall be set aside on the ground of fraud in the con- 
duct of the commissioners and parties connected therewith. 

This is not a new question. In the Forty-first Congress the award 
was sustained; the evidence which has been developed since was then 
unknown to the country. In the Forty-second Congress it was re-ex- 
amined and disapproved. In the Forty-fourth Congress it was exam- 
ined very fully and a great deal of testimony taken—to be found in the 
volume I have in my hand—under the especial and efficient conduct of 
the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. SPRINGER]. The subject was again 
examined and reported on by the Forty-fifth Congress and was again 
reported on by the Forty-sixth Congress. In all cases save one the re- 
port sustained the idea that the commission were guilty of frauds in 
the making up of the award, of a character so outrageous as to affect 
the honor of this Government and to require it to yield to the request 
on the part of Venezuela that the award should be set aside and a new 
commission created and a fair examination had under it. 

These reports have not always been acted on by the House. Gentle- 
men can well understand how reports from various committees come in 


and are never reached, reports of very great importance, and this very 
instance is an illustration. 

A practice, Mr, Speaker, seems to have sprung up on the part of a 
certain class of our citizens who display enterprise in gathering up old 
and fraudulent claims against various governments in South America, 
and then come here to the State Department at one time and to com- 
mittees of Congress at others and by ex parte statements obtain the sanc- 
tion of the one or the other branch ofthe Government. Great scandals 
are likely to arise from such a practice, and we should watch them 
with care. 

During this very Congress one of the most monstrous jobs that we 
have ever known, the Shipherd claim, was presented to the country 
through the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and it appeared that somé of 
the most eminent citizens of this country were either disposed to enter 
into the criminal purpose, or were duped by him. One of the claims 
connected with that investigation was known as the Landreau claim. 
Acting without proper care a committee of this House unanimously re- 
ported that the Government of the United States should use its good 
offices for the collection of thatclaim. I apprehend that no gentleman 
now, in view of our troubles in South America and the discussions which 
have taken place, would be silent if any committee should seek to bring 
that or any similar claim forward. It is well, therefore, for us to exam- 
ine with care—with suspicion, if you please—any effort on the part of 
citizens of this country to make and enforce claims against the feeble 
governments inSouth America. 

In the instance presented by the present resolution there was a sched- 
ule of claims amounting to $308, 000 made out by Hon. E. D. Culver, 
minister of the United States to Venezuela. 

This was the basis of the commission. This was the occasion of the 
treaty and the especial matter to which the attention of the commission 
was called: 

Subsequently, after the ratification of the treaty, there came a series 
of details in connection with this matter which it is important for this 
House to carefully understand in order that they may see as I think 
that this is not an exceptional case to the general conduct in reference to 
claims in this country against South American governments. We had 
nominated about the time of the submission of these claims a minister 
to Venezuela, a Mr. Stillwell, who had a secretary of legation at Cara- 
cas, a Mr. Murray. Mr. Murray, ina communication in this testimony, 
writes to the minister at this city, about the time he was to be appointed, 
a letter asking that he shall be connected with the legation in some 
way, and insisting that it would be a right thing for the American minis- 
ter to be made the United States commissioner; that the commissioner 
was the man that would make the money. This secretary of legation, 
mark ha was the brother-in-law of the American minister. 

A Mr. Talmage was appointed as one of the American commissioners. 
Under the treaty the American commissioner and the Venezuelan com- 
missioner where they did not agree were authorized to select a third 
man to settle the differences between them—an umpire. We find the 
American commissioner selecting one single man and insisting always 
that he and nobody else should be the umpire, and we find that this 
very man had a corrupt claim, While he was doing this the Venezue- 
lan minister was g the representative of this and that court—eight 
or ten; but on the part of the American commissioner nobody was to be 
allowed except a man by the nameof Rolandus. Unless he was selected 
there could be no agreement between the commissioners. 

Thetreaty provided that the Russian minister or Swiss minister should 
name the umpire where the two commissioners could not agree. When 
they reached this point the American commissioner left Caracas, and, 
having first employed a young man by the name of Machado as his sec- 
retary and agent, came to Washington, and presented the matter of the 
submission of the appointment of the umpire to the State Department. 
There was no minister from Switzerland here and the duty of selecting 
the umpire devolved upon the Russian minister. He selected an old 
man at Caraccas by the name of Machado; the papers disclose that 
fact. The American commissioner returned and substituted as the um- 
pire his private secretary and his agent. 

Mr. SPARKS. Being of the same name. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Being of the same name, and a young man, the son 
of the elder Machado. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is incorrect; not the son. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who 
is quite familiar with the subject, states that I am incorrect in yog 
that the two were father and son; but they were different persons, an 
that answers my purpose. 

The Russian minister was afterward called on at the State Depart- 
ment, at the instance of the American commissinner, to substitute the 
name of the younger Machado as umpire, on the allegation that the old 
man was inefficient. The commission was thus made up. 

After the commission was o. ized there was a meeting: and it 
adopted rules of procedure. One of the rules was that the claims should 
be taken up in the order in which they came from the office of the 
American minister at Caracas; he was tolist the claims. Bear in mind 
that Murray was the secretary of legation and he had the listing of 
these claims. 

Murray represented a number of claims at the instance of a party he 
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knew personally in New York, who had no knowledge of the language 
and of the people of that country. It was agreed that Murray and the 
New York party should have one-half, or 50 per cent. of the amount of 
the claims collected. Murray and this New York man were in part- 
nership. Murray was to list the claims and he and the New York man 
were to divide the amount they received—50 per cent. of the claims col- 
lected. 

It turned out that during the time arrangements were being made in 
New York to gather up these claims, Whiton, the New York man, re- 
fused various claims, among them claims which had been reported by 
the previous American minister. He stated as a reason why he should 
be employed to collect the claims that he had jar advan The 
result shows that he had an understanding with Murray that Murray 
should list the claims under the rule adopted by the commission. 

There were over $700,000 of claims allowed which had never been 
thought of or heard of before by the American minister at Venezuela. 
Neath y every dollar of the claims represented by Murray and by Whiton, 
of New York, were allowed, and in almost every instance where parties 
had refused to agree to the terms of Whiton the claims were disallowed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In every instance. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Hlinois [ Mr. SPRINGER] informs 
me that they were disallowed in every instance. The treaty required 
that the commission should be kept open for twelve months from the 
date of the organization of thecommission. Before the twelve months 
had expired they adjourned and bronght the investigation to a close. 
All these claims of Whiton and Murray were in and allowed, and the 
claims of other parties who had refused to make a contract with them 
were not entertained by the commission. 

August 30, 1867, the commission o and August 5, 1868, the 
commission adjourned. Thatis to say, they held that the commission 
was organized August 30, 1867, although the umpire was not appointed 
until April 18, 1868. Under a fair construction the commission sat only 
from April 18, 1868, to August 5, 1868. 

The commission having concluded their labors, the American com- 
missioner and Murray hastened home. Under the regulations of the 
commission they had made a divisionof theseclaims. While the treaty 
required that the certificates should be made out to the claimants for 
the amount of their claims, the commissioner made a regulation con- 
trary to that and divided them up into small sums. 

It appears in evidence that the commissioner had a power of attorney 
to collect these claims and charged a commission for their collection. 
They were divided into small sums, it is supposed for the purpose of 
convenience in making the division between the commissioner, the 
attorneys, and the claimants. 

These parties came back to America, as I have stated, the commis- 
sioner with large sums of these certificates, Murray with large sums of 
these certificates, and Whiton, of New York, with his share. 

The Venezuelan Government protested against the payment of the 
claims, giving various reasons which ap in the report. I will not 
take time to read them, they are voluminous, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] has pretty thoroughly discussed that ques- 
tion already. These persons came back to America laden with these 
certificates, and a protest was made at the State Department by the 
Venezuelan minister against the payment. 

These parties then appeared at the State ent as lobbyists for 
the purpose of enforcing these very claims. Now, with such surround- 
ings as these, is it true that this award should stand? The Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, not only of previous Congresses but in this Congress, 
have heard the counsel of these claimants. They do not explain these 
improprieties on the part of the commissioner, on the of the Ameri- 
can minister, on thepart of the secretary of legation, butthey have been 
before our committee with counsel ing that they have vested rights; 
that the subject had been submitted by virtue of a treaty to a commis- 
sion, the award had been made and they had rights that were vested, 
and it was a usurpation on the part of Congress to attempt to interfere 
with those rights. x 

This testimony discloses all along through it suggestions on the part 
of every person connected with these claims of a conspiracy to defraud 
the Venezuelan Government. I do not think that any gentleman who 
will examine this matter can escape the feeling that there was gross 
fraud committed. Committee after committee of Congress after Con- 
gress has uniformly so found. Yet these parties are here to-day using 
all the influences they can outside in the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment, making arguments on the ground of vested rights. 

Sir, the people of this country have some rights. The Government 
of the United States has a position to maintain among the nations of 
the earth; her dignity and her honor to be upheld. 

It is right and proper that the Government shall use its good offices 
in all honorable ways to bring about a settlement, and a just settle- 
ment, of the claims of its citizens against foreign governments; that is 
customary. But it is likewise the right and the duty of the Govern- 
ment, in all proceedings connected with the reclamation of these claims, 
to see to it that the Government, through any of its agents, shall dono 
act that shall affect the honor of the American name. No one will un- 
dertake to say that if this transaction was fraudulent, if this award was 
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brought about in the way suggested, it is entitled to any of the respect. 
which would belong to an award arrived at by proper methods. 

I have therefore felt it my duty to unite with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. R1ce] in asking, in view of these facts, that the sub- 
ject shall be re-examined—re-examined by a commission free from sus- 
picion, free from the allegation of fraud and fraudulent action, which 
appears all through the pages of this testimony. This examination’ 
would wrong noone. Every one of these claims may be and should be 
re-examined. The Government of Venezuela is asking for a re-exam- 
ination, and giving in detail the merit of the various causes. Your com- 
mittee have disclosed the improper conduct of these agents. Can we 
hesitate? 

No man can read the testimony in this case without being astounded 
that such conduct should have been perpetrated. Sir, I have found in. 
my little experience that in nearly all these cases where parties are clam- 
oring for the payment of claims against these South American govern- 
ments, these claims, when you come to analyze them, are found to be 
fraudulent, and the parties are simply attempting to impose on the State 
Department or on Congress. I have simply said this much at the pres- 
ent time with the view of giving an outline only to this side of the House 
of the character of this resolution, and the purpose it has in view. As 
some issue may be taken with the Committee on Foreign Affairs upon 
this report, I desire to reserve the residue of my time to reply to any- 
thing which may be said in opposition to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, if this bill were 
brought to a vote now I am sure it would pass by a handsome majority. 
Whether we may endanger it by further discussion remains to be seen. 

I am aware, sir, that strong is not argument, that denunci- 
ation is notalways fact; but it seems to me thatif ever a case was before 
Congress which should be characterized in unstinted terms that case is 
this one. Sir, if it were to be su that this Government and its 
Congress would not speedily do what ought to be done in the interests 
of justice, then I have no hesitation in saying that this pause of fifteen 
years over such a mass of damning factsas those contained in thisreport, 
which have been so analytically and exhaustively detailed by the chair- 
man of the sub-committee having the subject in charge, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Rice], the Government and the Congress it- 
self would become almost particeps criminis in one of the foulest wrongs 
in the history of this country. 

I venture to say that if proceedings like these are not to be corrected, 
and that speedily and effectually, this Government might as well start 
its corsairs on the sea, and organize its bandits on the land; I measure 
my words when I say that in the corruptest days of Rome’s procon- 


| snlates no fouler thing was done than this, yet fifteen years have 


brought no correction as yet. 

It is said that fraud vitiates everything; that the taint of fraud sets 
aside judgments and solemn records. Why, sir, this case is not only 
tainted, it is saturated with fraud. From its inception to the end there 
i3 no clean ground anywhere to place your foot upon. It is muck and 
mire, all; it is scoundrelism everywhere; it reeks with corruption and 
dishonesty. And all perpetrated by the accredited representatives of 
this Government, which prates so much of justice to the citizen and fair 
dealing with weak and friendly nations. I hope that in the action of 
this House to-day we shall take one step at least to discountenance 
what seems to be becoming too prevalent, and that is a disregard of 
honor and justice between nations, especially if they be not backed by 
shotted guns with which to enforce just demands. 

The letter of the Secretary of State embodies in a compact form the 
salient points involved in this case. He says in his letter to the Presi- 
dent: 

It will be observed that the objectionsrest upon theall ion that there wasa 
corrupt ba: n between the commissioner on the part of the United States, the 
ba tp and the seen of ne claimants. 

is charge has often made, and often passed upon by committees of the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1876 the majority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs reported that an in- 
vestigation “in the opinion of your committee has demonstrated the truth and 
reasonableness of the allegations of Venezuela.” One of the minority of the com- 
mittee, in a separate report, said that he concurred in the conclusion reached by 
the committee in regard to the fraudulent character of the claims decided by the 
umpire, and in the di preoye of the conduct of the United Statescommissioner. 


Two other members of the minority declined to express an opinion upon the 
“findings, deductions, and propositions contained in the report." 


If we had any representatives in Venezuela they were the United 
States minister and the United States commissioner; yet it was demon- 
strated in 1876 that they were guilty of a corrupt in with the um- 
pire, the final judge. Still Venezuela knocks at the door of the Ameri- 
can Congress and is turned away unheard. 

The Secretary says further : 


In 1878 the same committee, in another Congress, reported to the House that 
there was “ evidence tending to show that there was incompetency on the 
of the commission, that some of the claims allowed were questionable in 
acter, and that the proceedings were tainted with fraud and corruption.” The 
minority reported that in their opinion ‘‘the charges of fraud have not been 
sustained.” In 1881 the same committee, in still another Congress, reported to 
the House that the testimony conduces to prove that there was a corrupt under- 
standing between aces Ooty one of them was to charge for his services in 
presenting the cla! on fof the amount allowed by the commission, and 
that the amount so c] should be divided, and the committee reported a bill 
referring the whole subject of the awards to the Court of Claims. 
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xpressions of opinion from rep- 
vresentatives of one e ive branch of the o ano it seems 


āmpossible for the Executive, in its relations with a foreign power, to say that 
there is nothing in these transactions which ought to be inquired into. the 
eontrary, the honor of the country requires that everything of which Venezuela 
way rightfully complain should be investigated. 

I say to the House that it has been investigated most thoroughly and 
exhaustively by this sub-committee, and they bring you here to-day 
the result of their labors. 


On the other hand, duty to our own citizens whose rights of property are ques- 
tioned demands that the iaquiry should be limited to the points which Vene- 


mela has a just right to 
Against the awards to which no ex has been taken, seventeen in num- 
& complaint. They 


ception 
ber, Venezuela can not, at this late day, rightfully inte 
should stand as valid, and the holders of certificates which represent them will 
be paid from time to time their proportionate sums of amounts paid or that may 
be paid by Venezuela, except so as courts of competent authority in the 
United States, having proper jurisdiction between the parties, may adjudicate 
upon their rights, or unless Congress shall direct to the contrary. 


Now comes the gravamen of this whole matter: 


An examination of the formulated by Venezuela against the remain- 
ing seven awards shows that they are obj to for various reasons; as, for in- 
stance, that the party that his claim was not to be thesubject of an inter- 

reclamation; thatthecontracts were not made by the lawful government 
uf Venezuela; that there was no just foundation for the claim; that the claims 
were grossly exaggerated; that the claimant had not exhausted all hisremedies 
in the local courts, &c, As all such defenses were open to Venezuela inthecom- 
anission, the time for advancing them has now past. But theallegation thatthe 
commissioner or the umpire was induced to make these awards by corrupt com- 
bination with the claimants or their agents is quite a different matter. The 
honor of the United States calls for an investigation of this charge, and the claim- 
ants have no rights in the finality of an award which stands in the way of such 
an inquiry. 

What is the evidence of that fraudulent and corrupt combination? 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. RICE] has abundantly told you 
from the record this morning whatthatevidenceis. The first steptaken 
in these proceedings was the appointment as American commissioner 
of Mr. Talmage. -No sooner had he received his credentials than the 
first thing he did was to employ in thecity of New York anagent of his 
own. to collect these claims, asking 50cents on thedollar of theamounts 
which should be awarded. The American minister, Mr. Culver, an 
honorable man, representing thisGovernment at Venezuela, collected all 
the claims which could be gathered and returned tothe Government; they 
amounted to some $276,000. But under the industry of this commis- 
sioner and his interested agent with others, with thesubsequent Ameri- 
can minister and Mr. Murray, his brother-in-law, andacorrupt umpire, 
theamount rises from $276,000 to some $4,000,000 presented to this com- 
mission, and an award by this corrupt tribunal of $1,225,000, when an 
honest minister a few years before returned the whole amount, as I have 
said, less than $300,000. The Venezuelan commissioner acquiesced in 
awarding $408,000, and the President, through the Secretary of State, 
tells you that those awards will be paid unless Congress acts. Butnot 
satisfied with that, those cormorants, acting under the authority and rep- 
resenting the honorof this nation, claim a bonus of some $700,000 more. 

What was the conduct of this Commissioner Talmage, this faithful 
representative of American honor, when he reached Venezuela? He 
asked that Mr. T. O. G. Rolandus, the consul of the Netherlands, should 
be accepted as umpire. Why he? Venezuela objected, saying ‘‘ No; 
take one of the representativesof England.” Talmagesaid ‘‘no.’’ *‘ Take 
the representative of France.” Talmagesaid ‘‘no.”? ‘* Take the rep- 
resentative of Germany or Russia or any other honorable government.’’ 
* No.” ‘Take any one of eleven prominent citizens of character and 
responsibility in Caracas.” ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Whothen?’? “T. O.G. Rolan- 
dus.” And that was the spirit of equity and justice which the United 
States displayed in the inception of these honorable proceedings. 

Why T. O. G. Rolandus, and nobody else? It turns out that Ro- 
Jandus held a claim of $483,000 which he had transferred to Murray, 
the brother-in-law of the American minister. That is the reason, and 
that is the way the United States was represented in Venezuela. 
When Rolandus was not accepted, when Blanco resigned, when Condé 
pee. pi when a third commissioner had to be appointed on the part 
ef Venezuela, then it was finally agreed that the representative of Rus- 
sia, Baron de Stoeckl, should name him, and he named Señor Machado. 
And the gentleman from Massachusetts has explained to you how beau- 
tifully things were manipulated so that the son of Machado was substi- 
tuted inhis place, as advised by Talmage. Why advised by Talmage? 
Why did he want this impartial umpire the final judge of these claims? 
Because this model commissioner, this honest man, had a few days be- 
fore made the other Machado his private attorney. Murray, the disin- 
terested brother-in-law of the American minister, received one bill of 
$50,000, of which he was to have one-half for its allowance before this 
pure and impartial tribunal representing American justice and purity 
in the South American republics: Why, sir, the $50,000 swelled in 
his hands to $614,000, and was allowed by this immaculate tribunal at 
$250,000. The original claim of $50,000 reached an allowance of 
$250,000, and yet such things in the American archives and records of 
Congress have slumbered without final action for sixteen years. 

The commissioners sat from April 18, 1868, to Au 5 and awarded— 
what? Three hundred thousand dollars, that Minister Culver had re- 
ported was the maximum amount of the claims? No. Four hundred 
and eight thousand dollars, as Venezuela was willing to admit? No. 


After so many and so ee authoritative e 


What then? Why, $1,253,000 this pure and just commission of ours 
awarded. Then what? Why, Murray, the brother-in-law of the Amer- 
ican minister, brought away of that amount certificates representin 
$851,000. Whiton, the agent of the American commission (‘Talmage 
in New York that declined Woodruff’s proposition—and I happen to 
know this gentleman Woodruff, who is an old townsman of mine—and 
because he as an honest man would not submit to this robbery and pay 
one-half of the amount involved in his claim to get it allowed, it was 
rejected by this American mixed tribunal; and his claim was pigeon- 
holed ‘‘ without prejudice.” This same man Whiton who would take 
the claim for 50 per cent. brought away certificates amounting to 
$352,000; and the total amount that these parties got control of was 
$1,253,000, leaving to all other claimants the modest sum of $50,000. 

Now we come to the American Congress, to the House of Representa- 
tives, and ask you to-day, ‘‘Shall such villainy as this succeed or shall 
it be branded with the damnable infamy which any man engaged in it 
should bear with him to his grave?’ It is not a question of dollars 
and cents with individuals. If this Government is to be preserved in 
its purity and strength, if it is to carry among the nations of the earth 
a banner of honor, which its power will enable it to do, then we should 
see to it that such transactions as this do not longer stain our escutcheon. 

But, Mr. Speaker, go further; these gentlemen returned together. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rick] has abundantly ex- 
plained that after the commission was organized, with an interested um- 
pire, with a corrupt commissioner, with a majority of the tribunal al- 
ready pledged to these fraudulent claims, the first rule established by 
that tribunal was that the claims should be taken up in the order in 
which they should be numbered by the American minister at Caracas, 
and they were so numbered ‘and presented. Itso happened that each 
one of these fraudulent and corrupt claims, in which the agents and 
the tribunal were to have afifty-per-cent. share, were the very first ones 
adjudicated and allowed; and it so turned out that the honest claim- 
ants who would not submit to this swindle were turned out of court 
without a hearing. And after that, after the tribunal had closed its 
doors, Talmage and the American minister, with Murray, and I think 
Whiton, took the same ship to Washington, bringing this $800,000 of 
certificates of award from the tribunal. I say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
was suspicious enough. 

But what was the next step? Uncertain of their ground, knowing 
that fraud honeycombed all their proceedings, the next move was to 
come to Congress and ask for the passage of a law by which the United 
States should bind itself to redeem these certificates, and with that the 
frand would be clinched and complete. But,as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has stated, at that point the foul and dastardly proceed- 
ing was staid, and gradually it grew into the mind of the greater 
branch of the Government and Congress what the thing consisted of, and 
the action for relief has grown stronger and stronger at each successive 
Congress and with each committee of Congress, until it comes here to- 
day substantially indorsed by three committees of Congress branding 
these processes with fraud, and we say that the only adequate relief is 
to commence the p ings denovo. What Venezuela admits we can 
safely stand by; but a court or tribunal bribed in its inception, corrupt 
in its every action, impure in all of its movements and findings, should 
not be relied upon by any nation for any public action whatever. We 
say, then, that justice to ourselves and our national honor, to honest claim- 
ants and to Venezuela, demands that in this Congress the whole pro- 
ceeding be set aside and anew commission organized and what the honest 
claimants are entitled to should be speedily collected and paid overand 
all fraudulent claims be rejected and thrown aside. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. MILLS. Before the gentleman takes his seat I would like to 
ask him a question. There seems no appropriation made in this bill to 
bear the expense of that commission. I would like to ask how it is to 
be provided for? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. I will refer the gentleman to my 
friend from Massachusetts who has charge of the measure. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I think that there was no provision 
made in the original resolution. But the treaty provides that a com- 
mission shall be appointed consisting of one from each government, and 
I presume of course whenever that is done they will be entitled to be 
paid for their services. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. 
that purpose. 

Mr. MILLS. In case Venezuela agrees to reopening the question then 
the money will be appropriated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Why, Venezuela is begging that the 
question be opened. There will have to be a new commission, and an 
appropriation of course will follow. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from New York. 


DELEGATE FROM UTAH. 
Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a privileged motion. 


An appropriation must be made for 


Mr. PETTIBONE. 


I am authorized by the Committee on Elections to report to the House, 
in the matter of the application of Mr. John T. Caine to baadmitted to 
a seat for the unexpired term of the present Congress as a Delegate from 
the Territory of Utah, that the committee, having had the same under 
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consideration, have unanimously adopted the resolution with which their 
report concludes, and which resolution I ask the Clerk to read. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That John T. Caine was duly elected as a Delegate to Congress from 
the Territory of Utah for the unexpired term of the Forty-seventh Congress, and 
is entitled to the seat as such Delegate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was ed to, 

Mr. PETTIBONE. If there is no objection I now ask consent that 
Mr. Caine be sworn in. | 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAINE, then appearing before the bar of the House, was dul 
qualified, taking the oath prescribed by section 1756 of the Revi 
Statutes. 

VENEZUELAN MIXED COMMISSION, 


Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would not undertake tSay 
anything on this bill but for the fact that my relations with the For- 
eign Affairs Committee in other Congresses have brought me somewhat 
in connection with this case. I always felt, sir, as if there was some 
clond over our country by reason of the perfidy, the corruption, the 
conspiracy and fraud growing out of this Venezuelan imbroglio. We 
were not, because of it, Mr. Speaker, in as good condition as we might 
have been to call other nations to account who conspired to defraud us 
in arbitration. I refer especially to the fishery award. Without men- 
tioning any names, it is now well ascertained by the unchallenged evi- 
dence of men of character—gentlemen, too, of alien nationality—that 
the $5,500,000 paid so prematurely by an appropriation of Congress for 
that fishery award was imprudently and wrongfully paid. It remains 
as a lasting reproach on the British name. It is a scandal on comity 
and a coarse forgery of national records. 

Had the same rules of natural justice been applied to that award by 
our magnanimous mother country which is now to be upplied to this, 

treat Britain would have returned to us the millions obtained through 
the deceit and devices of her officials. ` 

Hitherto this House has refused to investigate the fraud connected 
with the fishery question. It was brought to our attention by the late 
member from Michigan (Mr. Newberry). It remains and will forever 
remain an unredressed wrong to us and a stigma on d. The 
amount was fixed on an appropriation bill in this House about 3 0’clock 
in the morning, just before we adjourned sine die. Two members in 
this House, one now the governor of Massachusetts and the other my- 
self, were arrested alternately by the Sergeant-at-Arms because we 
uttered a not very orderly protest against the outrage. We protested 
and protested against the payment of that five and a half millions, not 
merely because it was tendered long before it was due, but because there 
was a doubt hanging over it that demanded investigation and solution. 

This experience leads me, sir, to be wary and chary of awards made 
under foreign auspices, even when made seemingly in our interest. 

Let us, however, Mr. Speaker, carry out the highest morality of the 
law of nations. In justice to others let us forget and disregard the 
schemes and devices by which we have been robbed. Let us do jus- 
tice toward other nations in order that we may demand justice from 
other nations. 

International law, if it means anything except the power of the strong, 
is a rule of right. It is moral obligation resulting from reason. Civ- 
ilized peoples define it as consisting of those rules of conduct which 
reason deduces as consonant to justice from the nature of the society 
existing among independent nations. (Wheaton, page26.) The best 
writers call it the law of natural justice and equity. There is no sanc- 
tion for it in the ‘‘legislative or judicial authority which regulates 
the reciprocal relations of States.” It has no amphictyonic magistry, 
no federation of mankind, to interpret or apply it. Its sanction is 
found in the text of the best writers, showing what is the approved 
usage of nations or their general opinion. It is found in the con- 
science of mankind, in the natural equity which comes to us from the 
highest sources. It is found as well in treaty obligations as in the ad- 
judications in the courts of admiralty and international arbitrament 
and commissions. 

This law of nations, sir, is a power in the world. Although it has 
no legislative or judicial sanction, as our laws have, for national or mu- 
nicipal conduct, still it is a law with sanctions of the highestimport. As 
between nations there are ways by which international obligations can 
be enforced. Two of these rules are named by writers on the law of 
nations. One is called via facti ; in the way of war it is force and arms. 
The other is via amicabilis ; that is, comity, diplomacy. Our Department 
of State or our Executive in this latter way creates certain relations by 
treaty. They constitute courts of prize or international tribunals. 
This is done in the way of peace. And there is only one event that can 
happen in case nations do not peacefully agree on disputed points. It 
is outside of international comity. That way is war; it is the arbitra- 
tion of arms. 

Now, as between Venezuela and the United States Government there 
was no other except the amicable mode of settling the claims to which 
attention was called by our minister, Mr. Culver, in 1864. They 
amounted then to about $360,000. The mode was by arbitration. It 


is the mode so much commended by gentlemen in these latter millenial 
days. 
Well, sir, we made a treaty and constituted a commission by the treaty 
of April 26, 1866. That treaty is in the OAY ate It is in the 
usual form of such treaties. Under it the commission was organized 
in August, 1867. The,claims leaped up from $360,000 to $4,823, 273.31. 
Under this organization there wasallowed $1,253,310.30, This growth 
of claims was marvelous, but not more so, as the sequel shows, than 
their allowance by the commission and its umpire. 

If it be said, sir, that there should be an end of controversy when the 
awards are given and when the umpire coincides, it is well to answer 


that in limine. As will be seen by Exhibit C, in this report, it is pro- 

vided: 
‘The decisions of this commission and those (in case there be any) of the 
date of their 


bee a rr oy be final and conclusive as to all pending claims at 
jon. 

Then it is also provided that certificates shall be issued to these dif- 
ferent successful parties. These certificates are signed in pursuance of 
the treaty, which is a part of the law of nations governing our action. 
Then the first question which arises, and to which I call the special at- 
tention of members, is not so much what the merits or demerits of these 
cases may be, or what may be the conspiracy, fraud, or corruption of 
minister, commissioner, umpire, lawyer, or any one else in 
schemes. The main point is: what is the relation which these certifi- 
cated awards bear to the law of nations so as to bind our country and 
to our Congressional action now that we are called upon to act. 

We know that Congress has no diplomatic function; none whatever. 
We are not the Executive. We have nothing whatever to do with mak- 
ing treaties or awards or in setting aside the results of amicable com- 
missions. These awards, if we strictly construe our duty, are under 
the supervision and control of the Executive alone, Whatthen? Why, 
simply this: That these certificates of award are claimed by their holders 
to be like, if not superior to, any other record. They can not be ques- 
tioned. They impartabsolute verity. They are truly sacred; more so, 
sir, than a promissory note or a bill of exchange; more so than a sealed 
bill; more than a judgment in a municipal or even a national tribunal. 
They are the decrees of the highest tribunal. They emanate from a 
tribunal only next to the tribunal of God; for is it not a tribunal se- 
lected by sovereign powers to adjudicate between nations? 

Tf it be said that the awards made by such a tribunal are paramount 
and of such absolute verity that they can not be set aside, and that 
the holders or bearers of the certificates can go into the open market 
and dispose of them, and that innocent purchasers shall have ample re- 
course upon our Government for the amount of the certificates—what is 
the answer? What, sir, is the only answer? 

If Congress has not power over the subject the President has. In his 
message he has invoked the power of Congress as an advisory power to 
assist him in his emergency. In these cases Co’ for the last five 
or six years has responded to the Executive invocation. It has right- 
fully responded. As the custodian of the war power, as the dispenser 
by appropriation of the Treasury funds, as the giver of the money to 
carry on these commissions, Congress has some right, even if shadowy, 
to advise with the Executive. 

But the great right of Congress in these matters is the moral emphasis 
with which we aid the President in doing—what? Tearing up, when 
tainted, awards and theircertifications? Yes; if tainted by fraud, yes! 
Here is the point of this whole controversy. Gentlemen who argue 
other questions or lay stress on other points miss the mark if they fail 
to see, as this committee has so well said in its report, that— $ 

The alleged issio iracy ; its proceedings were tainted with 
fraud. a That fraud affecta. ta entive pa e a À Parat a It wan akei praese abar 
and there is no method known to the committee by which to separate the fraud- 
ulent part from the honest part, and establish any portion in soundness and in- 
tegrity. Falsus in wno, falsus in omnis, 

lt is a principle not only of the common law but of universal jurisprudence 
that fraud vitiates every act, public or private. No , however solemn, 
estops an allegation of Fraud, Judgments of courts of competent jurisdiction 
impart absolute verity whenever they are brought in question, but if obtained 
by fraud they are set s 

Justice to Venezuela demands that these proceedings should beset aside > 
ily and without cireuitousaction. The Courtof Claims is an American tribunal 
in whose creation Venezuela has no voice, and to whose jurisdiction she has not 
submitted. She has agreed to submit these claims to a mixed commission, and 
as yet there has been no such tribunal where action is binding and valid. She 
is now ready to co-operate with our Executive in creating such a commission, 
and professes to be ready to perform its awards, A nation seeking a posi- 
tion of pines influence among the republics of the continent can notafford to 
do anyth: ng her own dealings with these republics inconsistent with exact 
and impa justice. Her honor must be kept unstained. 

We do not ize any conceivable danger to innocent holders of these cer- 
tificates of award, if any such there are. The certificates have no such charac- 
ter as to exempt them from the equities between the Sry ceva yo Moreover, 
the same precautions suggested for the protection of ocent holders can be 
provided ing the award of new commissions. 

Justice to the parties who refused to comply with the demands of the conspir- 
ators, and whose claims were not considered by the former commission, re- 
a a new one by whom they can be heard and judged according to their 
m h- 

Do we desire any definition of fraud to reach the essential issne of 
this contention? If so, let us turn to Judge Story’s summing up of 


the definitions of others (Story’s Equity, vol. I, 2 186): 


This definition is, beyond doubt, sufficiently descriptive of what may be called 
positive, actual fraud, where there is an intention to commit a cheat or deceit 
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u another to his injury. Butit can hardly be said to include the large class 
of implied or constructive frauds, which are within the remedial jurisdiction of 
a court of equity. Fraud, indeed, in the sense of a court of equity, properly 
includes all acts, omissions, and concealments which involve a breach of Neen 
or equitable duty, trust, or confidence, justly reposed, and are injurious to 
another, or by which an undue and unconscientious advantage is taken of 
another, And courts of equity will not only interfere in cases of fraud to set 
aside acts done, but they will also, if acts have by fraud been prevented from 
being done by. the . interfere, and treat the case exactly as if the acts had 
one, 

If it be said there is no fraud in this case, I ask, where, sir, will you 
find one equal to it in the annals of this-or any other country? 

Iam at a loss how to designate or to characterize these proceedings. 
Fraud in the bud; fraud in the blossom; fraud in the fruit. Fraud at 
theinception, in the pursuit, and at thetermination. Fraud all through 
it; fraud through and through these transactions. Fraud on the part 
of the commissioner. Fraud in the very appointment of the commis- 
sioner. Fraud on the part of Murray, the brother-in-law, who man- 
aged the case. Fraud, as is alleged here, on the part of the minister. 
Fraud not on Venezuela only, but fraud on the United States Govern- 
ment; for its honest citizens, its Treasury, and its honor were defrauded. 
Fraud with Stillwell and Murray; between Talmage and Murray; 
frand with Stillwell, Talmage, Murray, and the umpire Machado; fraud 
with Stillwell, Talmage, Murray, and Whiton; fraud in the payment 
of the money, one-half to be given to these men who themselves were 
frauds. The fraud is shown in the certificates, issued in denominations 
of one hundred and one thousand dollars so as to make the fraud more 
desirable and convenient of execution. The very fact of making the 
certificates payable to bearer is a badge of frand. The fact that they 
were delivered to the lawyer and that one of the commissioners acted as 
lawyer and received hundreds of thousands of dollars of these certificates 
shows fraud. Fraud on the part of the commissioner with reference to 
the seven rotten claims to which Venezuela calls our attention, amount- 
ing to $800,000; fraud all through and through and through, over, un- 
der, and around. 2 

Do you want a specimen? Consider Whiton! Who was he? What 
was he about? Let the report (page 10) answer: 

In the winter of 1867-68 there seems to have been a man named William H. 
Whiton engaged in the paint and lead business in Fulton street, New York city. 
In his testimony he swears that he never knew Stillwell, Murray, or Machado; 
he was not an attorney at law; he was ignorant of the § language; he 
knew nobody in Venezuela, and yet he became attorney for the prosecution of 
three claims before the commission for the sum of $525,000, upon which the com- 
mission allowed $352,814. These were the Idler claim, the Ralph Randon claim, 
and the James Barnes claim, neither of which is found in the schedule made up 


by Minister Culver. 

Why Whiton was selected to represent these claims does not very distinctly 
appear. He thinks thata Mr. Bogert first spoke to him of the Idler claim, but 
does not speak very tively about it. He seems to have done nothing about 
the matter exceptto have gone to Washington, where he claims that he was in- 
formed by some one in the State Department *‘ that if there was an honest claim 
against Venezuela it was the Idler claim.” He swears that he then occupied 
some six or eight weeks to go over the accounts, &c., not to prove the claim 

nst Venezuela, but to see how it should be divided between the Idler heirs 
and other parties claiming an interest. He wrote a letter or two about the claim 
toa Mr. Bermudes at Caracas. He gave a power of attorney to act for 
him, authorizing him to do priren, mid he could do regarding the presentation 
of the claim, receipt of its proceeds, &c, 


Tal seems to have performed his duty as attorney most faithfully. The 
commission, of which he was a member, considered it first upon the list, and 
awarded $252,814, the certificate for which Talmage receipted for and brought 


to the United States. For his services in these matters Whiton swears that he 
was to have one-third of the Idler claim, and other testimony indicates that he 
was to have 50 per cent. of the others. 

Whatever is alleged or sworn to, the facts point to a gigantic con- 
spiracy, an enormous fraud, all the more monstrous because of the dig- 
nity of the tribunal and the forum of conscience. If it be true that fraud 
is more odious than force, as Cicero says; if it be true that courts de- 
cline to define its protean. shapes ‘‘lest other means of avoiding the 
equity of the courts should be found out,” what can be said of the 
despicable audacity of this ramified conspiracy to cheat a sister republic 
and dishonor our own? 14 

I need not argue the matter of fraud after what has been so ably said 
by the diligent and learned gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE]. 
I need not show further detailsasto how the umpire was selected to show 
that fraud was there; nor any further or other indicia of fraud. I need 
not say that there never was a case so reeking with fraud as this. The 
sadness is that it has remained for some twelve or thirteen years utterly 
remediless. 

Mr. Speaker, are we to say here and now, when the President calls 
our attention to it for our advice and aid, that there is no remedy, that 
our nation shall stand before the world besmirched with the frauds, 
and that there is no egar di 

TheSenate proposes to refer this matter to the Court of Claims. What 
has that court to do with it? This is an international matter and be- 
longs to another and not a national tribunal. 

Since treaties can be abrogated or renewed by consent of two nations, 
since the very law of nations contemplates an agreement between them 
as to all matters in dispute, the best thing as a remedy to be pro 
for this crying mischief and fraud is that proposed by my honorable 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE], namely, the making of a new 
treaty witha new commission, where all these cases can be re-examined, 
and where on the re-examination the money already paid may be 
credited on any future awards. 

I will conclude what I have to say by one further remark. That is, 


| 
that it becomes the American Co’ 


to vindicate the honor of the 
country when the subject is so palpably brought before it as on this 
occasion. We arenothere representing the peculiar powers of Congress 
under the Constitution to make laws for ourselves. There is no ques- 
tion here as to the dividing line of sovereignty between States and the 
Union. Weare acting here to-day ina higher capacity. We areacting 
in a Jaw-giving capacity in the highest sense of national justice and 
equity. It is the sense which Hooker declared, whose definition of law 
I always loved to repeat: K 

Of law there can be nothing else acknowledged than that her seat is in the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things in Heaven and 


earth do her homage; the very least as feeling her care and the greatest as not 
exempted from her power. . 


Under that high function as law-givers between nations, for the con- 
science of mankind and to give emphasis to our own future relations 
with other governments, I hope that the American Congress, nemine 
contradicente, may pass this joint resolution and vindicate the fair fame 
of our Republic. [Applause, and cries of “‘ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!’"] 

The SPEAKER tempore (Mr. CHACE). The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER] as entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the House will pardon me, I will be very brief 
in the statement I desire to make in this matter. [Renewed cries of 
“Vote!” “Vote!” “Go on!” ““Goon!’’] I will be very brief; gen- 
tlemen need not be impatient. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Take your hour; we want to hear you, 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is a matter of great importance and I think 
it should be thoroughly understood by the House. I will ask your in- 
dulgence for a moment by way of recapitulating the facts which have 
led to the introduction of this joint resolution. 

In 1866 there were pending between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Venezuela certain claims of citizens of the 
United States against the latter government. It was agreed between 
the two governments that those claims should be referred to a mixed 
commission, isting of a commissioner appointed ey ase United States, 
a commissioner appointed by the Government of Venezuela, and an 
umpire appointed by one of the resident diplomats near this Govern- 
ment. v 

That commission was appointed, organized, assembled, and adjudi- 
cated certain claims, and adjourned its session on the 5th of August, 
1868. It adjudicated claims to the amount of $1,253,310.30. 

As soon as the commission had adjourned, or yery shortly afterward, 
the Government of Venezuela, having been much surprised at the large 
amount of the awards, and especially at the character of some of the 
claims, protested against the payment of any part of some of the awards, 
and alleged fraud on the part of the commission. 

The response of the Secretary of State of onr Government at that time 
was that the cases had been adjucated, the claims had been allowed. 
The State Department contended that the claims were res adjudicata. 
There has been no allegation on the part of the State Departmentthat 
the claims were lawful, were just, or oughtto be paid on that account. 
That real question has beenevaded and putaside. The position of our 
Government was that the cases had been adjudicated. 

On the part of the Government of Venezuela it was insisted that 
although the cases had been adjucated they were adjucated by a com- 
mission which was illegal in its composition and fraudulent in its con- 
duct, and that many of the claims were fictitious and fraudulent in them- 
selves, 

The position of the Government of Venezuela in reference to these 
claims was very completely and forcibly set forth by Dr. J. M. Blanco, 
then secre of state for foreign affairs. In a letter to the American 
minister on the 11th of June, 1875, he said: 


ts perfo: 
the supposed third, 
ney, use of confidence. 
which evidently appears to be the work of Talmage, with insult to the honor of 
aed a being pang hoger affair, the Government of Vene- 
zuela could not without diminution of its honor and without stain to the d: 
of the republic consent to the performance of an act spurious, unla z 
also criminal, which takes the name of judgment, and with which both 
vernments were deceived, and by which that of the United States of North 
ica continues to be deceived. 
For reasons so powerful, and because of the inevitable duties which they im- 
i the Government of Venezuela is not able, nor will it be able, to pay to the 
North American began the de and hat will be de; 


oset! 

vernment shall keep them in its de; 
fust claim which it has “on the table,” to wit, that of the former question 
whether there exists a j ent by reason of there having existed a competent 
tribunal in performance of the treaty, observance of which is all that the republic 


uires, 
The undersigned can not but repeat that this government believes it impossible 
that the Government of the great Republicof North America will refuse to hear, 
examine, and discuss the most just question which till now it goes on keeping 
out of discussion and out of all examination. 

This would be in manifest contradiction to the universal and well-deserved 
ponyo of the enlightenment and justice of the native country of Washing- 

n. 


This was the appeal of the Government of Venezuela to our Govern- 
ment. She appeals to us as the native country of Washington, to do 
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justice to her—to hear, to examine, to discuss these awards, the conduct 
of the commission, and the manner in which it was constituted. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of this House has unanimously reported 
that in the constitution of the commission there was fraud practiced 
upon both governments. In the selection of the arbitrator of this com- 
mission the Government of the United States as well as the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela was imposed upon. The arbitrator selected, in- 
stead of being a disinterested person, instead of being the selected 
by the Russian embassador, was an agent, an attorney, a clerk of the 
American commissioner—not the party agreed upon by either govern- 
ment. Such being the composition of the commission, the awards made 
by it are utterly without any binding force upon either government. 

Not only was the commission illegally constituted, but the claims 
themselves in many cases were fraudulent and fictitious. During the 
Forty-fourth Congress I had occasion to examine some of these claims. 
I sent to the State Department a request thatall the papers upon which 
these cases were adjudicated should be sent to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, of which I was then a member. The Secretary of State 
very kindly furnished red papat in the cases designated, the aggregate 
awards in which amounted to $794,000. I examined the petitions, the 
evidence, and all the facts before the commission, and upon which the 
claims were adjudicated. I give itas my judgment as a lawyer that 
not one of those claims was meritorious or could have been decided 
favorably by any man, unless he were either a fool or a knave. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to one case—the claim of 
Beales, Nobles & Garrison. In that case the award was made for 
$250,000. The claim grew out of two alleged contracts which were 
entered into and executed by a consul of the Government of Venezuela, 
then residing in New York city, under the authority of one Señor José 
Antonio Paez, a military dictator, whose right to be ruler of the coun- 
try rested upon a revolutionary claim which was never recognized by 
this country or any other government—a man who, after a brief period 
of revolutionary existence, styling himself ‘‘the supreme cliief of the 
republic,” was overthrown and the rightfal government re-established. 
The contracts were annulled in two or three months after their execu- 
tion by order of the rightful government, which had been re-established 
in the mean time. : 

Gentlemen must remember that Venezuela is a republic fashioned in 
the main after the Government of the United States; it has a house of 
representatives, a senate, and a president elected by the people. Yet 
this military dictator, having an existence of only a few months and 
not recognized by the lawful Government of Venezuela, or by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or any other nation, assumed to bind that 
government for thirty years in contracts for running a line of steam- 
ships between Venezuela and the United States. 

These contracts remit customs duties on certain articles imported, 
grant lands to colonists who may be brought into Venezuela, give ex- 
clusive privileges and promise large sums of money to be paid from year 
to year. There was no ratification of the contracts by the Venezuelan 
congress whatever, and in the very nature of the case they were void. 

Twenty-five years before the termination of the contracts judgment 
was rendered by this commission for the amount which the contractors 
alleged they would have earned if they had put their ships on the line, 
which they did not do, and foran amount thatthey would in their opin- 
ion have earned on account of carrying emigrants into the country, 
upon whom they were entitled to so much per capita. ‘‘Consequential 
damages !’’ Such a case was never heard of anywhere. The judgment 
of the American commissioner upon this claim is a most remarkable 
document in its statement of law as well as of fact, and I will incor- 
porate it in my remarks. Gentlemen who have studied law will be 
interested in the new rule fordetermining the measure of damages which 
this astute judge adopted for himself and by which he reached the 
conclusion that the sum of $250,000 should be paid to the claimants by 
the Government of Venezuela, 

During the Forty-sixth Congress I called upon the Secretary of State 
for all the papers on file in the State Department in relation to the claim 
of Beales, Nobles & Garrison, including the contracts, the evidence upon 
which it was allowed, and the decisions of the commissioner and umpire. 
These papers were furnished and printed as House Miscellaneous Docu- 
ment No. 42, second session Forty-sixth Congress. To this document in- 
vite the attention of members. From this it will be seen that there was 
not a particle of evidence before the commission to sustain the claim of 
Beales, Nobles &Garrison. Their petition was sworn to “ as true accord- 
ing to his best knowledge, information, and belief,” before a notary public 
in the city of New York, and Nobles and Beales make separate affidavits 
before the notary as to certain items of personal expenses which aggre- 
gate less than $15,000. The affidavits were wholly ex parte, and were 
made by the claimants themselves in the city of New York. There 
were no proofs, affidavits, depositions, or evidence of any kind before 
the commission other than the formal jurats to the petition, as I have 
stated. No arguments were heard by the commission in this or any 
other case, and their findings were based neither upon law nor evidence. 

I assert without fear of contradiction that in the claim of Beales, 
Nobles & Garrison there was no.l evidence whatever before the 
commission upon which the claim could be adjudicated, and that the 
contracts upon which the award was made on their face excluded the 


claim from the jurisdiction of the commission. I refer to clause 18, 
which is as follows : 


Eighteenth. An indispensable condition of this contract is, and it is hereby 
most solemnly , that any doubts, differences, difficulties, or der- 
standings of any class or nature whatever that may arise from, or have any con- 
nection with, or in any manner relate to this contract, directly or indirectly, 
shall be settled in a friendly manner in the city of Caracas or the port of 
Gua; by a commission to be com of two arbitrators, to be chosen one by 
the Government of Venezuela, and who shall be one of the ministers of the su- 
preme court of the republic, and the other to be selected by the com y; and 
if the arbitrators should not agree, they shall select a third as umpire; and if 
they should not agree upon an umpire, he shall be named by the minister or 
representative of Spain in Caracas. Should there be no representative of mg 
passe hs ee be appointed by the representative of Denmark, Bremen, Holland, 
or um. 

And the opinion of the two arbitrators, or the decision of the umpire, should 
there be one, shall be considered as a judgment issued by authority after due 
trial, and shail have no appeal whatever; and therefore this contract shall never, 
Saer any pretext or reason whatever, be cause for any international claims or 


The arbitration provided for in this clause of the contracts was never 
invoked. No request appears in the papers for a settlement of any dif- 
ferences which might arise in pursuance of the terms of the contract. 
It does not appear that.the Government of Venezuela ever refused 
the arbitration provided for in the clause just quoted. This clause in 
the contract excluded the claim of Beales, Nobles & Garrison from all 
consideration by the mixed commission. Their claim was only cogni- 
zable before the arbitrators provided for, and their arbitration was to be 
final. There was an immigration clause also in the contract, which was 
to continue for a number of years. In deciding the case the learned 
commissioner held that according to the course of ion between 
the Old World and the new a certain number of emigrants would have 
arrived in the United States, and that at least twelve hundred of such 
emigrants would probably have left this country during the four years 
from the execution of the contract to the time the commission sat and 
settled in Venezuela, according to the estimates made by the petition- 
ers, by reason of their steamship line between the United States and 
Venezuela. Upon this estimate of the number of emigrants which the 
company might have taken out in their ships for four years a judg- 
ment was rendered for $30,000. No emigrants were ever carried; no 
ships were ever run; not a dollar was earned or expended under the 
contract; yet a judgment of $250,000 was awarded in this case. I will 
print as a part of my remarks the opinion ofthe American commissioner 
in this case. It is as follows: 


Opinion of United States commissioner on claim of Nobles, Beales & Garrison 
against the Republic of Venezuela. 
MIXED COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES AND VENEZUELA, 
Caracas, June 16, 1968. 

This is a claim for $614,700 resul from the annulment of two sey- 
eral contracts by the Government of Venezuela, which had been executed, one 
for the purpose of an ocean line of steamers from the city of New York and La 
Guayra, in Venezuela, and the other to open up a tide of immigration into Vene- 
zue! 

It appears from the papers in this ease that on the Ist day of May, 1863, two of 

the claimants, namely, Messrs. Nobles and Beales, entered into a contract with 
the Republic of Venezuela to run a line of ocean mail steamers from the city of 
New York to Venezuela for the term of thirty years, at a certain fixed and stipu- 
lated sum per annum, as compensation for carrying the mails, &c. 
l It furtherappears that on the 5th day of May, 1863, the said Nobles and Beales 
entered into and executed a second contract with the Republic of Venezuela for 
the establishment of a current of emigration, to Venezuela. It furtherappears 
that shortly after the execution and delivering of these contracts Nobles and 
Beales associated with them Cornelius K. Garrison, one of the present claim- 
ants. 

It further appears that in September of the year 1863, the President of Vene- 
zuela annulled these several contracts. 

It may not be n , perhaps, in this opinion to give at length the different 
dinatatcnn of agreement and covenants in these two several contracts. It will 
be sufficient for our purpose to refer to those of the most importance, and, first, 
in regard tothe “ocean mail steamer contract.” } 

The claimants bound themselves, within a period of one hundred days, tosendl 
their first steamer, fitted in every respect for the service, that is to say, of suffi- 
cient capacity to twenty-five passengersand six hundred tons of merchan- 
dise, and to be supplied with a proper place for carrying the mail. (This one 
hundred days was subsequently extended for a period of eight months in addi- 
tion.) This was the first th: the claimants obligated themselves to do, under 
said contract. Did they doit? The proofs show, to wit: 9 

That after the completion of the said contract by its signature at the city of 
New York on the 1st day of May, 1883, the petitioners at once fected their 
arrangements for carrying out each and every of the terms of the said contract 
literally and faithfully; and to that end they prepared and made ready the 
steamer West Point, then being a duly caai bores bans steamer of sufficient 
capacity to carry the number of passengers and the number of tons of merchan- 
dise in the first article of said contract stipulated, and which was also supplied 
with a safe and proper place for carrying the mai 

The petitioners en had under their control other steamers, which would 
have followed in their order the West Point (under and pursuant to the terms 
of the said contract), if the same had ever been carried into effect by the Govern- 
mentof Venezuela, Said steamers were then the property and under the control 
of the petitioners or of one of them, and were of the size and capacity required 
by the terms of said contract, and competent in every to make the voy- 
ages specified in the said contract, with the stoppages thereinnamed. Beingso, 
the proprietors of the said steamers (the petitioners) were able faithfully to com- 
ply with and fulfill the conditions specified in the provisions of the said contract 
numbered from 2 to 10, both inclusive. But long before the expiration of the 
time limited, the Government of Venezuela declared said contract annulled and 
of no effect. Following this decree of the President of Venezuela came the pro- 
test of the United States minister resident at Caracas, which was as follows: 


His Excellency Mr. G. T. VILLEGÁÅS, 
Secretary Department Foreign Relations, de. : 
The undersigned has the honor to make known to your excellency that he has 
seen with surprise what rts to be two decrees issued by the existing au- 
thorities in Venezuela: 


one purporting to abrogate and annul a contract exe- 
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cuted in New York on the Ist day of May, 1863, between Simon Camacho on the 
one part, and John Charles Beales and William H. Nobles on the other, touch- 
ing the establishment of a line of steamers between the United States and Ven- 
ezuela; the other purporting to annul a contract executed in New York on the 
5th day of May, 1863, between the same parties, for the encouragement of foreign 
pies aaa to Venezuela. The undersigned is assured that the suid Beales 
and Nobles are citizens of the United States; and that the said Simon Camacho, 
in making and signing said contracts, acted for and on behalf and as the duly 
anthorined agent of the Government of Venezuela; that under and by virtue of 
said contracts the said Nobles and Beales can well claim that they have become 
seized of certain vested rights, of which the Government of Venezuela can not 
divest them except by their consent, or through some fraud or default on their 
art. 
á The undersigned bas no means of knowing the ground or reasons for annul- 
ling these contracts except what is set forth in the pannes of therespective de- 
crees, to wit, in the one case that the concession of land to each immigrant was 
exorbitant, and that it is not known what action the next national assembly 
. might take, in virtue of its new organization; in the other, that in the scanty 
condition of the public treasury it should not be submitted to so great an expense 
for such a slow enterprise. 

In the absence of any other reasons, the undersigned must assume that those 
stated are all that can be assigned forannulling these contracts; and as to those, 
the undersigned is sure that the bare statement of them must satisfy the author- 
ities of Venezuela that they are wholly insufficient, both in law and equity, to 
justify the annulment ofthe contracts. The undersigned has always understood, 
and such he is confident must have been yonr excellency’s understanding, that 
parties, in the absence of fraud, are bound by the} contracts; that the poverty 
or feebleness of one of the parties is no ground for annulling his contract; that 
a nation or government can contract with an individual, or confer on him for a 
consideration certain grants, privileges, or immunities, and is just as much 
bound by its acts and grants as an individual. 

The truth of these propositions is too manifest to require argument. The un- 
dersigned has no means of judging at present of the extent of the injuries to or 
the damages sustained by the citizens of his Government, who were parties to 
the contracts; but he feels called upon toenter his protest at the earliest moment 
against the principle involved in the annulment of these contracts; neither the 
parties nor the representative of their Government were heard or eyen notified of 
the purpose to annul these contracts, The undersigned protests also against this 
annulment being used as a precedent in any case where his Government or its 
citizens are concerned. The undersigned would be happy to receive any expla- 
nations touching this matter which Mr. Villegás may feel disposed to afford 
him, as he desires nothingin the premises but what is just and legal for the citi- 
zens of his Government, &c. E. D. CULVER 


The Government of Venezuela, as a matter of fact, assumed and became legally 
liable for any damages which might flow from and follow the annulment of said 
contracts. 

The contracts having been executed, the claimants citizens of the United States, 
and haying entered upon their performance at a large outlay of money and time, 
and the government having abrogated the contracts without any laches or neg- 
lect u of claimants, the only question for our consideration and deter- 
mination is the amount of to which claimants may be entitled, 

By the eleventh and thirteenth articles of said contract claimants were entitled 
to receive $50,000 in gold coin of the United States annually for the period of 
three years from the Ist day of May, 1863, and by the fourteenth article the sum 
of $30,000 in gold coin of the United States, annually for the period of twenty- 
seven years from the Ist day of May, 1866. 

The claimants being ready and willing and always with a present and future 
ability to carry out their contract, what should they receive as damages by reason 
of the positive action of the Venezuelan Government in abrogating the contract. 

The rule of law is well settled that where parties show an ability and a will- 
ingness to perform a contract, and are prevented by the acts of the other con- 

-tracting parties, they are considered as having performed their part of the agree- 
ment and entitled to receive the praveen compensation therefor. The courts 
of the United States have always held thus; this being true and treating the con- 
tract under consideration as having been fully performed up tothe present time, 
ber = Ar the Ist day of May, 1868, claimants would be entitled to receive the sum 
o „000. 

This contract runs through a period of time equal to almost the average life of 
man, still having twenty-five yearsto run—a quarter ofa century. The determina- 
tion of the a of damages by known and well-established rules of law and 

ay for term yet unexpi is more difficult. 
claimants in their petition say: 

Fifth. They also fully request that they may be adjudicated and de- 
creed to be entitled to a reasonable compensation for the residue of the unex- 
pired term of twenty-seven years, nominated in the fourteenth stipulation of 
said contract. 

The measure of damages (to use a legal phrase) is specified in the stipulation 
at $30,000 per year, and this is print facie the assessment of da: to which 
the Government of Venezuela has consented against itself if the contract shall 
be abruptly broken by it. This coversa period of at least a quarter of a century, 
during se b's the Rat dahi asa of human life or of human endeavor are beyond 
human previsions, and it can not therefore be either safely adjudicated or decreed 
that the parties to the contract ( ly those represen’ ay the petitioners) 
would either be in existence or able to fulfill that contract. li, the legal = 
sumption isin favoras well of the continuity of the contracting parties as of their 
continued ability to fulfill their contract; and in this view the petitioners would 
be entitled, at the time the twenty-seven years elapsed, to ask for a judgment in 
their favor at the stipulated sum multiplied by the given number of years. 

But as this application is made before the years have elapsed and before the 
service is rendered it necessarily presents in that t a ground fora com- 
promise. The petitioners believe, with thatsincerity which is founded upon the 
possession of that which would enable them to accomplish the terms of the con- 
tract to-morrow, next month, or next year, literally, that they have demonstrated 
their ability to have earned the stipulated compensation. 

They also believe that they or their successors, if the contract had been carried 

into efYect by the Venezuelan Government, would haye been able to have earned 
the same stipulated compensation during the entire stipulated period. Butas 
they ask now fora compensation which will terminate as well their obligation 
and the liability of the Venezuclan Government under the contract, they s est 
as a fair compromise of the sum to which they are entitled for the residue of the 
term of twenty-live years yet unexpired 50 per cent. of the sum nominated in 
the contract, or $375,000. 

While there is no doubt, perhaps, that with the growing importance of trade, 
commerce, and enlarged facilities for travel between the United States and Ven- 
ezuela, the increase of population and wealth in these respective republics, this 
contract would have become more certain and valuable each year, by which 
claimants or their phy Se would have made large sums of money, yet I can not 
concede the amount which they claim as a just and equitable settlement for the 
unexpired term of said contract; not but wit it may be a reasonable demand, 
not but what they may have and will sustain much heavier damages than any 
sum this commission may award, still, as many years will have to elapse before 
the termination of the contract, and no bonds have ever been executed for its 
entire fulfillment, I am of the opinion that the claimants are not entitled to re- 
ceive for the unexpired term of twenty-five years the sum of $375,000 as claimed. 

But as the action of this commission isto be a finality as to any question which 


may ever arise under suid contract, either as to its breach or es, I am 
clearly of the opinion that a reasonable, just, and equitable amount should be 
awarded claimants for the unexpired term, as the facts establish their ability, 
responsibility, and readiness to carry out said contract. The amount I have 
fixed and determined as damages for the unexpired term of said contract is ' 
one hundred thousand “hard dollars.” It may be possible that I have done the 
claimants great injustice, but under all the circumstances of the case I do not 
feel justified in indicating a larger sum. 

Passing from the ocean steam contract to the contract executed on the 
5th of May, 1853, to open up a tide of emigration, the claimants allege in their 
petition as follows, namely : 

“At the same time of the execution of the agreement to which your petition- 
ers have hereinbefore referred, anotheragreement was executed by and between 
the said José Antonio Paez and your petitioners, touching the cession by the 
said government to your petitioners of certain lands within the territorial oœ- 
eupation of the Government of Venezuela for the use of such colonists as your 
petitioners might be able to debark at Caracas, or elsewhere within the territory 
of Venezuela aforesaid, to become citizensof the said Governmentof Venezuela. 
“For every colonist so imported by your petitioners your petitioners were to 
receive a stipulated cession of land and a grant of so many tons of guano. 
“This contract by its terms had no less of duration than the contract in rela- 
tion to the formation of the steamship company. Your petitioners are advised 
and believe that if they had been allowed to fulfill the last above-named con- 
tract the same would have been of great pecuniary benefit to themselves, and of 
great and permanent benefit to the country and Government of Venezuela. 
hae) enterprises of a similar character have been successfully carried into 
efect, 

“ Other suggestions have been made with regard to the direction of the streams 
of emigration which are constantly flowing from the Old World to the New. 
Other companies have been formed for the successful direction of a current of 
fare igi from Pennsylvania to New York, or from New York to the Western 
States. 

“The current never ceases, The point where it shall stop and enrich this 
country is subject to the control of commerce and of capital. The Government 
of Venezuela is cognizant of this fact, and it yet offers a premium of $25 per 
capita for each colonist that shall be induced to leave a port of the United States 
and find a home within the territory of the Government of Venezuela. With 
a knowledge of this fact, even in its application to one colonist, the to 
your petitioners from a violation of the last-named contract are susceptible of 
very y calculation. If but the one colonist should have been turned away 
by the violation of the contract last above named, which took place simulta- 
neously with the violation of the one first above named, the damages to your 
petitioners would be the premium offered by the Venezuelan Government. 
“From the fairest estimate which your petitioners can make, in view of the 
statistics showing the annual tide of emigration from the Old World to the New, 
and how much there is susceptible of detlection from the United States to one of 
the South American independencies, your petitioners believe that during the 
past four years they would have been able to have supplied at least twelve hun- 
dred colonists under the terms of the last-named contract, upon which, at the 
specified sum of $25 per colonist (the premium towhich your petitioners would 
have been entitled), would have amounted to $30,000.” 

It is impossible to indicate what might or might not have been made under 
thiscontract. The contract isevidently a liberal one to claimants, and one which 
large sums of money might have been realized from if carried out. Iam of the 
opinion claimants have not in fact demanded or asked as muchas they were 
really entitled to recover. 

As to the items of exp incurred in procuring and in the execution of said 
contracts specified in Schedule A, it ape f shown that they were created at the 
instance and request of the Executive of Venezuela, Iam of opinion that the 
same should be allowed in amount $9,650. 

As to the items on Schedule B, they appear to me to be enormous. Iam of 
the opinion that $1,500 would be a sufficient compensation for the services and 

nses mentioned in said schedule. 

have not deemed it proper to allude to the question of jurisdiction arising in 
the case between the commissioners (and upon > appeal) nally decided by the 
umpire as within the jurisdiction of this commission; therefore, after a careful 
consideration of the whole case, and as before indicated, I determine and ad- 
udge claimants entitled to receive the sum of three hundred and fifty-one thou- 
sand one hundred and aay “hard dollars” in adjustment of said claim. 


Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID M. TALMAGE, 
United States Commissio 


s CARACAS, June 15, 1868. 
The commissioners having failed to upon award in the above case and 
referring the same to the umpire, in ition to the above, I hereto annex for 
the information of said umpire the report of the secretary of fomento made Sep- 
tember, 1863, to the minister of foreign relations of Venezuela, relating to the 
eontracts in question, showing date and manner of their annulment and the con- 
sequences contemplated and expected to result from such unwarrantable abro- 
gation, in the way of indemnity to the parties aggrieved who would be justly be 
entitled to such indemnity, the contracts having been annulled without their 
knowledge or consent, and from no fault or omission on their ae 
DAVID M. TALMAGE, 
United States Commissioner. 

Following adjudication made as above by United States commissioner. 


Damages for abrogation of steamer contract... 
Damages for abrogation of emigration (C). . 
For expenses as per Schedule A (Nobles). 
B, Beales. 


Total award............ E PET D IE EA SAEI EE E ETI EE NA 351,150 


Against that judgment as well as other judgments of the same char- 
acter the Government of Venezuela has been protesting from that day 
to this. There is but one explanation of this extraordinary decision, 
and fortunately thatis supplied by theevidence which the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has taken in former Congresses. That evidence is to be 
found in a letter written by the attorney of the claimants to his prin- 
cipals. That letter was transmitted to the House by President Hayes 
in a message of December 10, 1879, and it is as follows : 

Mr. Murray to Colonel Nobles. 

SAINT PAUL, MINN., September 3, 1868, 


DEAR COLONEL: On the 20th ultimo I reached Washington, and the 26th, New 
York, where I went for the purpose of closing up our Venezuela matter with Dr. 
Beales. I had hardly reached New York before I received a telegram from Still- 
well which required my immediate presence. I at once left New York, on amo- 
ment's notice, for Anderson, intending to return to New York. At Anderson I 
found my family, and then you were at Saint Paul, I came to the con- 
i Cond as well to report to you, which would obviate the expense of 
New York. On my reaching Caracas two months elapsed before 


clusion it was 
my return to 


General Talmage arrived, and two months more before the umpire was appointed. 
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Durin; 
United States legation at Caracas and with the Government of Venezuela in re- 
gard to the contracts upon which the claim was based. 7 

I found two mistakes had been made in the management and 
the claims. The first was the filing of a claim by Dr. Beales for $200,000, and his 
correspondence with Culver, which Culver-gave to the government as soon as 
received; the next mistake was in drafting our petition, relying almost wholly 
on the ocean-steamers contract for damages, whereas we should have based our 
claim on the emigration contract. I at once went to work to manufacture pub- 
lic opinion, so as to securear award. Condé was then the Venezuelan commis- 
sioner, I tried the usual appliances of talking up the merits of the claim to him, 
but itwasnogo. I then offered him, first, $25,000, then $50,000 for a two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar award, but failed. I then felt satisfied that unless Condé could 
be got rid of I might as well return home. Stillwell and myself at once went to 
work at Falcon to secure Condé’s removal; but as Falcon had abrogated the con- 
tracts, and the filing of the claim had then become notorious in Caracas, Falcon not 
oor refused to remove him, but as a matter of fact approved of his course. The 
flight of Faleon a few weeks after, and the assumption by Bruzual of the presi- 
dential chair, led to another offer on our part to secure the removal of Condé. 

Aftersevera! interviews it was agreed that Condé should be removed provided 
Bruzual was recognized as president, and the influence of the legation should 
be used to secure one thousand stand of rifles and four pieces of artillery, which 
contract was carried out by all parties, Theappointment of Mr. Villafané ascom- 
missioner led us to hope our trouble was at an end, as I made him a propo- 
sition before his appointment, but I wasdisappointed, as the success of the revo- 
lution suspended bh eden | and Villafané refused to act any longer as com- 
missioner unless reappointed by Monagas. me sing, ember the er hand, would 
do nothing unless the legation would recognize his government, which they 
were compelled to do or let the commission go up. The reappointmentof Villa- 
fané closed the negotiations with the government. My labor was then with the 
commissioners. 

Upon the arrival of Talmage at Caracas, to get him enlisted I agreed to give 
him one-eighth of the award; vp ese ot ge Aa agreed to give another party one- 
eighth to secure the removal of Bruzual. Upon the appointment of Villafané I 
promised him $25,000 if he would give us an award of $200,000, and finally I 
soe to give the umpire $25,000 for a $250,000 award, these sums amounting to 

12,000. paid the several parties, as I agreed, before I left Caracas, leaving 
$137,500. The original contract, as you will remember, was one-eighth and one- 
eighth, This was afterward increased to one-half in the event of a $200,000 
award. [herewith pay over $100,000, which you can distribute among the parties 
in erg town The $37,500 I retain as my fee. 

ours, 


rosecution of 


W. P. MURRAY. 

Now, this letter, written by Mr. Murray, the attorney of these claim- 
ants, states the fact as to his relation to this commission. I have seen 
the original of that latter. I am acquainted with Mr. Murray’s hand- 
writing, and it is in his handwriting. That letter was brought out in 
evidence before a committee of this House in the Forty-fifth Congress, 
and he has never yet asked to come before a committee of this House 
to deny it. And in addition to that, the brother of one of these claim- 
ants testified before the same committee that one of this firm told him 
that Mr. Murray had truthfully stated in this letter the manner in 
which this claim was divided. 

Here is a claim made against the Government of Venezuela to an 
amount of $250,000. In order tosecure thataward the American com- 
missioner received $37,500 in the very certificate he had himselfawarded. 
The Venezuelan commissioner received $25,000 of the award he had made 
and the umpire received $25,000. Then the attorney was to be paid 
$37,500, and the remaining $100,000 was paid to the elaimants. This 
is a specimen of the claims adjudicated by this commission. As the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] has stated, the commission was 
fraudulent in its inception, fraudulent in its conduct, and fraudulent 
all the way through. The umpire was a fraud. The commissioners 
and umpire were bribed, and shared in their ownawards. The claims 
allowed were fictitious, fraudulent, and without merit. Could any- 
thing be more abhorrent to an enlightened judgment than the enforce- 
ment of the awards of such a tribunal ? 

What is the remedy? Enforce the payment ofthese claims? Should 
we insist on the payment by Venezuela of such claims as these? I say 
no. The Government of Venezuela has asked that a new commission 
be appointed which can adjudicate the claims of American citizensagainst 
that government. She agrees to d promptly to the awards of an 
honest commission, to the adjudication of honest claims against that 
government. 

I ask whether the binding faith of a treaty is such we can not go be- 
hind it and determine whether that treaty was carried out in good faith 
ornot? I maintain it is a part of the law of nations that treaties are 
binding only to the extent they are carried out in good faith. I call the 
attention of gentlemen to the law on this subject as laid down by Vattel 
in the Law of Nations, page 277: 

The faith of treaties should be religiously observed. If, however, the arbitra- 
tors, by pronouncing sentence evidently unjust and unreasonable, should for- 
feit the character with which they aem daroe Y their judgment should deserve 
no attention. 

That is the recognized law of nations on this subject. 

Now in this case are not these awards evidently unjust? Is not this 
adjudication evidently unreasonable? Would it not be unreasonable 
on the part of our Government to insist on the payment of claims ad- 
judicated in the way these have been? Can a great Government like 
ours, now numbering over 50,000,000 of people, enforce the payment of 
fraudulent and dishonest claims against a sister republic too weak to 
resist, too feeble to do anything save to make solemn protest? I main- 
tain, Mr. Speaker, that we owe it to the honor of this Government to 
pass this bill. We owe ittoourselves, we oweit tothe people of a sister 
republic, to repudiate this fraudulent commission and authorize our 
Government to secure the organization of a new tribunal before which 
all honest claims of our citizens may be heard and determined. Simple 


this time I examined all the papers and correspondence on file at the 


justice requires this, To refuse a new commission and enforce the pay- 
ment of these dishonest claims would be dishonorable in our Govern- 
ment and discreditable to ourselves. 

There is another point of view stated by the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts [ Mr. Rick] who made this report, namely, that there. 
are certain claimants who refused to divide with these dishonest parties, 
and whose claims were disregarded. We owe it to those claimants, 
who were too honest to become parties to a corrupt bargain, that they 
should be permitted to go before an honest tribunal and have a hearing. 
They have been dis ed because they were too honest to enter inte 
a corrupt bargain. Will we bar honest claimants from a hearing, in 
order that dishonest ones may have dishonest awards? I think not. 
Therefore I appeal to the House to pass this bill by a unanimous vote. 
Let us place the seal of our condemnation upon that fraudulent com- 
mission and testify to the world that the American Congress will not 
countenance fraud, even though it has taken shelter behind the sacred 
obligations of a treaty. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the eloquent gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me have discussed the various questions of fact connected with 
this award. Ihavenotheard thatany one of them has discussed the real 
question brought to the attention of the House by the State Depart- 
ment, and upon that I desire to say a few words. They discussed the 
facts here. Why? Will any gentleman upon the floor of the House as 
a constitutional or international lawyer tell you that this House has the 
power to act upon this question at all? No one will. Whence does it 
derive its power? It derives it from the Federal Constitution, and I 
shall address myself to the judgment of the members of this House 
upon a great question, not of fact, but of the power under the Consti- 
tution conferred upon Congress upon this subject. 

I undertake to say, Mr. Speaker, that in pursuance of the law and 
the Constitution of this country the House has no power to pass this 
resolution; and if I fail to show that, then I shall have failed in the ad- 
vocacy of the right. I undertake to say, and will repeat, that neither 
by text nor by precedent, beginning with Washington and coming down 
to the present time, is there any power in the House to pass this reso- 
lution. 

A few years ago, in 1878, this question came before Congress for a 
third consideration. In 1873 an act had been passed affirming these 
awards, making them finaland binding. That act was unconstitutional, 
and Congress in 1878 passed an act, after full and deliberate considera- 
tion, which I desire the Clerk of the House to read, and I inyite gentle- 
men to give careful attention to that reading. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the act entitled “ An act to enforce the stipulations of 
pe fp og gb 
aod, hooker Teas s ng herein, or in the act hereby e Phal be con- 
strued as an expression of any opinion on the part of Congress in to the 
validity of any awards made under said convention, or as to the propriety of a 

iation by the Executive of a new convention in respect to the same. . 
pproved, Af une 20, 1878. 

Mr. WILSON. In 1878 Congress repealed the act of 1873 because 
the latter act was unauthorized. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. 
him a question? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Does not the gentleman think that in 
this case a different question is presented from that to which he refers, 
from the fact that Congress merely in response to the request of the 
President recommends to the treaty-making power certain action; no 
final action but merely a recommendation ? 

Mr. WILSON. I amobliged to the gentleman for the question, and 
I will turn it to his disadvantage. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Very well. ; 

Mr. WILSON: Congress, Mr. Speaker, in 1878 declined to express 
an opinion upon the merits or demerits of the matter, for the reason 
that it rested entirely with the Executive. Of the three co-ordinate 
branches of the Government that power belonged to one; that is the 
treaty-making power, to the Executive. In the language of Story on 
the Constitution— 

The President is the immediate author and finisher of all treaties, and all the 
advan which can be derived from talents, information, integrity, and de- 


liberate investigation on the one hand, and from secrecy and dispatch on the 


other, are thus combined in the . But no treaty so formed becomes bind- 


system. 

ing ad pee the country unless it receives the deliberate assent of two-thirds of the 

Now, to answer my friend from Massachusetts, in 1878 Congress said 
to the President, you have full and adequate powers upon the subjeet. 
You are the beginning, the author, and the finisher of treaties. 

Not long ago President Arthur sent to the House a letter from which 
I propose to read only a brief extract. I want toshow what he thought 
of the question, to show also that my distinguished friend who has just 
addressed the House entirely missed the mark. The President says: 

I earnestly invite the attention of Congress to this communication and the ac— 


Will the gentleman permit me to ask 


bag erect inclosures, 

In case ther House takes action upon it during the present Congress I shalt 
feel it my duty to direct that this I discussion be definitely terminated 
by recognizing the absolute ity of all of the awards. 


The President asked Congress to consider the letter of the Secretary 
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of State. Now what is that letter? Is it in accordance with the terms 
‘of the bill proposed by this committee? Nota word of it. Had it 
any relation to the bill proposed by this committee, and now before the 
House? Nota word of it. What does the Secretary of State reeom- 
mend? The Secretary recommends the passage of an act which shall 
direct the Court of Claims, upon the documentary evidence now in the 
a of State or printed in Congar decuments, and upon 
such other proof as may be submi under the rules made or to be 
made by the court, to hear and determine, with or without counsel, as 
the court may decide, whether any and if so which of the seven awards 
objected to by Venezuela was obtained by fraud or corruption. 

Now, there is a plain and simplerecommendation. The Secretary of 
State says it appears from the documents in the Department that some 
of these claims are tainted with fraud. Seventeen of them are unques- 
tioned. Seven are supposed to be tainted by fraud. Now, the Secre- 
ong fo State asks that you refer that question to the Court of Claims 
to determine whether or not fraud did exist; and I ask the attention of 
my distinguished friend from Massachusetts to this matter and am per- 
fectly willing that he shall be permitted to have time to reply and say 
wry, the committee did not adopt the recommendation of the Secretary 

State. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Do you desire me to reply now? 

Mr. WILSON. Iwill yield, sir, for a reasonable time. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The treaty with Venezuela provides 
for a mixed commission to which these claims shall be submitted. The 
committee has found that the commission which claimed to sit upon 
these awards was tainted by fraud. Its proceedings are therefore in- 
valid. There has been, then, no valid commission which has as yet acted 
under the treaty. Venezuela is entitled to a commission; she never yet 

to accept as a tribunal to pass upon these claims the Court of 
ims, but she has to the commission, and that only. 

Mr. WILSON. That is the reason, then, why the gentleman from 
Massachusetts repudiates the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Oh, we considered the question and 
reported on it according to the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. WILSON. Theyrepudiate the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State. They deny to him what he asked, which is merely the aid 
of the Court of Claims to determine whether or not there is frand in 
seven of these claims. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. What has the Court of Claims to do 
with a question between citizens of the United States and Venezuela? 

Mr. WILSON. I will answer that question. Iam obliged to the 
gentleman for asking it. The Federal Constitution has said that the 
President shall have power to make treaties. The entire power is with 
the President, subject only to the ratification by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate. As a co-ordinate branch of the Government this House has no 
power over that subject. The President, who has the power, has made 
this request to Congress bb p> the Secretary of State. 
~ All the President asks is to let the Court of Claims report to him the 
fact whether there was fraud in a part of these claims. As my dis- 
tinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. GEDDES] oftentimes when presiding 
on the bench has directed a jury to ascertain some question of fact in 
a chancery cause pending before him, your President, your Executive 
head, says, “I am satisfied seventeen of these claims areall right. The 
others I am not certain about.’’ I want to read the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State, because gentlemen have gone wild on this ques- 
tion and absolutely repudiate and ignore what the Secretary and the 
President have requested. It is as follows: 


Against the awards to which no exception has been taken, seventeen in num- 
ber, Venezuela can not at this late day rightfully inte: a complaint. The: 
should stand as valid, and the holders of certificates which represent them wi 
be paid from time to time their proportionate sums of amounts paid or that may 
be paid by Venezuela. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Who says that? 

Mr. WILSON. TheState Department has been examining this mat- 
ter for more than ten years. The Secretary tells you that out of twenty- 
four of these claims there are seventeen which Venezuela can not and 
shail not question. Venezuela has heretofore given her assent that 
seventeen of them are right. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. WILSON. I ask the gentleman to wait one moment. But 
then the Secretary says, or the President through the Secretary says: 
“I ask Congress to aid me to solve the question of fact; to aid me in 
this way; let those cases be taken to the Court of Claims, and let that 
court say whether there is fraud as alleged.’’ 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to say that from the 
statement which I read of Grosman Blanco in the presence of the House 
it appears, and that has been the position of Venezuela all the time, 
that there never has been an adjudication of a claim that is binding on 
the Venezuelan Government? 

Mr. WILLSON. Oh, I did not want to talk about the facts in the 
vase, nor quote from Blanco. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman did talk about the facts. 
` Mr. WILSON. I talked only of the issue here presented; Iam talk- 
ing about the legal question. ; 

Mr. SPRINGER. And I say the gentleman does not present th 
issue correctly. A 


Mr. WILSON. I am reading from the letter of Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary of State. phur 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Frelinghuysen is mistaken. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Willthegentleman from West Virginia 
allow me—— : 

Mr. WILSON. In one minute. After you receive this communica- 
tion, the committee repudiate the recommendations of both the President 
and theSecretary of Stateand bring inabill here involving the integrity 
of the whole twenty-four claims. More than that, the Executive only 
asks, as a court might direct, that where fraud is suspected an inquiry 
of fact may be directed so as to surcharge the claim. The committee 
go a bow-shot further, and say ‘‘createa new commission and commence 
the peal or Mie causes de novo.” 

undertake to say that no lawyer who enjoys a respectable standi 
at the bar would say that the resolution proposed is a compliance with 
the recommendation of the Executive. No tyro at the bar would risk 
his reputation by asserting that an order to surcharge a judgment or 
decree would be complied with by setting aside the order or decree. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Do I understand the gentleman as saying that no 
decree of a court has ever been opened for frand? 

Mr. WILSON. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What did you say? 

Mr. WILSON. I did not propose to reply to the argument of fact. 
‘The gentleman from Illinois has talked about the Venezuela commis- 
sioner, and Venezuela being plundered by him. Now, does he know the 
fact is proven that Venezuela has kept that commissioner whom she 
thus charged with frand in an official position for a series of years; that 
after ing him with fraud she elevated him to a high position? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not know anything of the kind. 

Mr. WILSON. The gentleman stated awhile ago he knew the Mur- 
ray letter to be in Murray’s handwriting. Does the gentleman know 
it was proven by a bank officer who knows Murray’s handwriting well 
that the letter was not in Murray’s handwriting? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am ready to be sworn and to testify that I know 
that letter to be in Murray’s handwriting. If the gentleman from 
West Virginia will look at the papers he will see it himself; and I am 
surprised that he will come here to defend a man for writing such a 
letter when that man has never attempted to defend it himself. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam notdefending him. I am speaking here of the 
duty this Congress owes to the Secretary of State and to the executive 
head of the Government. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. My friend was kind enough to say I 
might have a moment. 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I understood him to say that Vene- 
zuela had never protested against seventeen of these awards. 

Mr. WILSON. I did not say that. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. What did you say? 

Mr. WILSON. I will tell you what I said. I refer tlemen to 
the letter of Secretary Frelinghuysen, and to a sentence in that letter 
to be found on page 33 of this report. He says: 

Against the awards to which no exception has been taken, seventeen in num- 
ber, Venezuela can not at this late day rightfully interpose a complaint. 

I will say this, that in the earlier stages of the inquiry, for the first 
two or three years, Venezuela never raised her voice against any more 
than seven of these claims; it was an afterthought. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Now will my earnest and enthusiastic 
friend allow me to read from a memorandum of a conversation between 
Sefior Castro and Mr. Seward, February 8, 1869, within less than one 
year after this commission had dissolved. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam familiar with that paper. Iam speaking of the 
letter of the Secretary of State. I am talking about the issue now 
before this House. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. This memorandum was transmitted 
to Congress. 

Mr. WILSON. I cannot consent to have all this taken out of my time. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. If the gentleman will not allow me 
to do so, the House will infer what I would read. 

Mr. WILSON. Go on. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. This is it: ‘““ Mr. Castro proceeded 
immediately to say that he regretted that it was his duty to present 
the views of his government concerning the conduct of the late claims 
convention, which had committed irregularities so gross that they an- 
nulled their awards.’’ There is no exception there. 

And I wish further to ask my friend what it is that thé President 
recommends this House to consider; if it is not whether these awards 
were fraudulent and whether the proceedings of this commission were 
tainted with fraud ? 


Mr. WILSON. I can not submit to a long argument. You gentle- 


men have had all day for yourselves. I want to talk a little while 
about the issue pending here before Congress. 

Secretary Fish, in July, 1875, in a dispatch to our minister at Ven- 
ezuela, reviewed fully and ably the history of this entire transaction, 
sustaining the position of our Government, and showing the ground- 
lessness of the complaints of Venezuela, and the utter absence of any 
testimony to maintain their charge. Here is what Secretary Fish said. 
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Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. That was before this testimony came 
out. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Long before that. 

Mr. WILSON. But I do not want to break in on my line of argu- 
ment with all this. I have been upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
for the last three Congresses, and I am to-day the oldest member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in continuous service. , S 

I am the author of the act of 1878. I prepared that act with my own 
hands, because I thonght theact of 1873should berepealed. Ithought 
Congress had no power over the subject. I prepared the act that was 
adopted by this House with singular unanimity, and adopted also by 
the Senate and approved by the President. In that act the House and 
the Senate declined to express any opinion on the merits of the subject, 
the question belonging entirely to the executive department. 

One word more. Secretary Frelinghuysen named these seven claims, 
points them out, as being subject to the imputation of fraud. Theother 
seventeen claims he says, by and with the advice and sanction of the 
President, ought not to be, and as far as the executive head of this 
Government is concerned, s not be disturbed. 

Now, I want to talk to the House a moment upon the power of 
Congress over this subject. Under the articles of the old confederation 
this House had a voice in the ratification or rejection of treaties with 
foreign powers. But by the convention which ed our present Con- 
stitution that power was taken away from this House. Under the pres- 
ent Constitution the House of Representatives has no control, any more 
than any other tribunal in the land, over the ratification or the rejection 
of a treaty. 

Mr. PAGE. Not all treaties. 

Mr. WILSON. Of all treaties. The President is the treaty-mak- 
ing power, subject only to ratification by the Senate; two-thirds of the 
Senators present voting so to do make the treaty the supreme law of 
the land. 

I can go back very far in our history, and if this House desires to 
have read I will read you an analogous case. It commenced in 1796, 
just after the Jay treaty had been adopted between this country and 
Great Britain. 

Our minister to Great Britain, John Jay, who had negotiated that 
treaty, came to Philadelphia and was burned in effigy; he was mobbed. 
The question came before Congress, and this House propounded a reso- 
lution which I hold here in my hand. . 

I ask the Clerk to read that resolution in his clear, stentorian voice 
[laughter] for the benefit of my friend on the right and my friend on 
the left. 1 want to say to the members of the House that this simple 
question came nearer overthrowing this Government than any other 
one question of peace or war from that day to this. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to lay before 
this House a copy of the instructions to the minister of the United Sates, who 
negotiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain communicated is mes- 
sago of eiss ar pyan. Saoil with the correspondence and other documents 

Mr. WILSON. The Jay treaty had just been adopted; there was 
great dissatisfaction with it in the country. As I before observed, Mr. 
Jay was burned in effigy in Philadelphia. General Washington was 
denounced. The entire force who gave sanction to that treaty were 
vilified and abused from one end of the country to the other. 

No action of this House ever created greater commotion or came nearer 
overthrowing the Government than did the simple inquiry proposed in 
that resolution, asking President Washington to state to the House of 
Representatives whatinstructions he had given to our minister in Great 
Britain while negotiating that treaty. e question was discussed in 
the House for weeks. We have only brief notes of the discussion at 
that day, but they fill seven hundred printed 

I have not time to read extracts from the speeches of various distin- 
guished men, embracing those who had taken part in framing the Con- 
stitution—men whose swords had leaped from their scabbards and whose 
blood flowed like water in defense of our liberties. The fathers of the 
Republic declared at that time that this question came nearer to over- 
throwing the Government than any other propounded up to that time. 
I will read a few extracts from the speech of Mr. Buck, a patriot of that 
day, one of the fathers of the Republic: , 


I am opposed to the resolution now under consideration, not from an appre- 
hension that the papers referred to will not bear the public scrutiny, or from a 
belief that there would be the least reluctance on the part of the Executive to 
deliver them on account of any such apprehensions of his; but I am opposed 
to the resolution in point of principle. 

Ka * e . e s Ka 

If we are to take upon ourselves the right of judging whether it was expedient 
to make the pay or not, whether it is as good a one as might have been ob- 
tained or not, and if we are to assume the power of judging upon the merits as 
wellas the constitutionality of it, then those papers may be n ; andif we 
possess the power of thus judging, then we equally possess the right to call for 
those papers. But from whence do we derive this right and power? Have the 
people, when coolly deliberating upon and forming the Constitution, which is the 
expression of their apaia will, in that Constitution given us this right? 
No; not a syllable in the Constitution that even intimates the idea. Do we 
sess the right merely because we are the Representatives of the people? No; 
that can not be, for we are the Re tatives only for particular purposes, and 
the Constitution has prescribed to us our bounds and assigned to us the limits 
of our powers as well as to the Executive. 

e A = * > e. > . 


As I consider the passing of this resolution a direct step toward the abolition 
of those sacred rights for which we have fought and bled, should I give my con- 
sent to it the blood which I have shed and my own mutilated frame would re- 
proach me. 


[Cries of “Vote!” ‘*Vote!’’] 

Gentlemen, I do not objectto yourcalling for a vote. I havedesired 
only to explain my own position. So long as I have been connected with 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and with the Congress of the United 
States, I have never raised my voice and I will never raise my voice to 
aid any department of the Government to encroach on the rights of 
another co-ordinate de ent. Here is a flagrant encroachment pro- 
posed a proposition to do that which we have no more power todo than 
you have to go into the Senate of the United States and cast your vote 
without having amembership in that body. If you desire to pass the 
bill which the Secretary of State asked you to pass, or which theSenate- 
of the United States has passed, I shall waive my objection. 

I might go on citing precedent after airn to show that the 
popular branch of Congress has no page | upon such a question as 
this. When President Andrew Jackson e public deposits re- 
moved from the Bank of the United States, Congress for some reason 
or other sent to him an i asking what instructions he had given 
his officials on that subject. President Jackson in reply said, as clearly 
as could say, ‘*It is none of the business of the House of Rep- 
COM aM. Zhe DORE DEANAR OF Clarion seeming seu 

id not answer it. popular branch o; prerog— 
atives that did not belong to them, undertook to encroach upon the- 
rights and powers of the Executive, and President Jackson repelled 
the encroachment. 

One word to my friend from Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER], a man whom 
I love. God bless him! ‘‘ With all his faults I love him still!” 
{Laughter.] But since he has “ pitched into’’ me so savagely, since 
he has ‘‘gone for” me so ferociously, I will remind him of another 
little incident. $ 

It was when the Democratic party came into power in 1875. I had 
the honor then to be a member of this House. We had defeated the Re- 
publican party and captured this branch of Congress by over sixty ma- 
jority. We looked to our friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] as a 
man who was to bore the Radical party for oil. ughter.] He went 
at them with a will. He offered a good many resolutions which stag- 


‘gered and dumbfounded them. Aftera while heconceived the brilliant- 


idea of offering a resolutionin reference to the places at which the Presi- 
dent discharged the duties of his office. ‘Here we have a man by the 
name of Grant as President of the United States, a kind of horse-jockey 
President, frequently running to Long Branch, attending horse-races, 
and I will call on him,” said Mr. SPRINGER, “‘to tell this House where 
he performs the dutiesof hisoffice.” [Laughter.] Thereupon my friend 
from Illinois offered a resolution to have ident Grant arraigned be- 
fore the bar of public opinion and compel him to disclose the facts called 
for. ‘‘Where, you son-of-a-gun, have you been doing the duties of your 
office?” [Great laughter. Mr. SPRINGER rose.] Well, I take 
the expression ‘‘son-of-a-gun.’’ [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not introduce the resolution to which the 
gentleman refers. It was introduced by another gentleman. 

Mr. WILSON. His nameis WILLIAM M. SPRINGER. [Greatlaugh- 


ter. 

‘be SPRINGER. I did not introduce the resolution to which the 
gentleman refers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did you vote for it? [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’] 


Mi. WILSON. Who did introduce it, then? 
- Mr. SPRINGER. It was introduced by Mr. BLACKBURN, of Ken- 
tucky. 


y 

Mr. WILSON. I thought it was the handsome and versatile gentle- 
man from Illinois who did it. But never mind that. That resolution 
was We were chuckling to ourselves how we were going to 
cook Grant’s [Laughter.] Well, President Grant received the 
resolution, and in his reply he said to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, ‘‘I have tostate in reply to your resolution that my prede- 
cessor, George Washington, performed his executive duties at certain 
places, and my other predecessors, Adamsand Jefferson, performed their 
executive duties at certain other places; my predecessors Jackson and 
Martin Van Buren performed theirduties at certain other places, So far 
as I am concerned, I beg leave to say to you that it is none of your 
business and I will not answer your resolution.” [Laughter.] 

Well, as I have said, the Democratic came into power here in 
this House with a majority of over sixty, and yet by just such acts we 
were not able to retain our hold of power in this House. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, was the result in that case when this branch of 
Congress attempted to usurp the powers of the Executive or call for in- 
formation we had no right to call for. But there can be no more man- 
ifest case of encroachment by this House upon the power of the Execu- 
tive than we have presented to usin the resolution now pending. But 
there is another matter to which I wish to refer. 

This subject came up on a bill somewhat similar to this onc. That 
bill was not offered by Mr. BLACKBURN, of Kentucky, but by my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. That bill went to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It provided for having these matters. referred to the 
Court of Claims. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, that is those who 
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rted on it—I did not—ignored the bill, ignored the gentleman who 
offered it, ignored the recommendations of the President, ignored the 
recommendations of the State Department, and they brought in herea 
resolution, not to accomplish the purpose of the State Department, but 
a proposition to accomplish a wholly different object. Now, sir, Presi- 
dent Arthur to-day can provide for another treaty without the aid of 
this House. 

To pass this resolution is to pass beyond the boundary line between 
two co-ordinate branches of the Government. We have no more power 
to do it than the President has to come in here and vote as a member 
of this House. The President, under the power given to him by the 
Constitution, in polite terms has asked this House to remit to the Court 
of Claims—not to let the Court of Claims decide the constitutionality 
of any question involved, not to decide in reference to any question of 
international law, but to decide whether from the evidence fraud was 
committed in the procurement of some of these awards. 

This resolution provides for a new mixed commission under a treaty 
between the United States and Venezuela. Let me read justa few ex- 
tracts, if you please, from President Washington’s message to show how 

unauthorized this action would be: 
` Having been a member of the general convention, and knowing the principles 
on which the Constitution was formed, I have ever entertained but one opinion 
on this subject, and from the first establishment of the Government to this mo- 
ment my conduct has exemplified that opinion, that the power of making treaties 
is exclusively vested in the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and that every treaty 


so made and promulgated thenceforward becomes the law of the land. 
s$ + $ e. + s = 


In those journals [those of the general convention] it will ap that a propo- 
sition was made ‘that no treaty should be binding on the United States which was 
not ratified by law,” and that the proposition was explicitly rejected. 

* + kd = Ka e = 


And as it is essential to the due administration of the Government that the 
boundaries fixed by the Constitution between different departments should be 
preserved, a just regard to the Constitution and to the duty of my office under 
all the circumstances forbid a compliance with your request. 

G. WASHINGTON. 

The Journal shows that a proposition was made in the Constitutional 
Convention that no treaty should be binding on the United States which 
was not ratified by law. There was a proposition made in the conven- 
tion which framed our present Constitution that the popular branch of 
Congress should have a vote on the subject of treaties, but that propo- 
sition was deliberately voted down. The Articles of Confederation did 
not work well, and that convention was asssembled, representing all 
the States, for the purpose of adopting a new constitution, and to form 
a more perfect union. 

One question was distinctly settled, and that was that the popular 
branch of the Congress should have no power over the question of treaties. 
They decided that that question should be left entirely to the Execu- 
tive, who isthe beginner, theauthor, and the finisher of treaties, provid- 
ing always that no treaty should be valid until two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate had concurred in the same. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not talking 
at random upon that question. I state it from the book, and I say that 
this resolution which is presented here is a departure, a clear, plain, 
and palpable departure, from that principle of constitutional power 
which the convention saw proper to establish, and is in my judgment 
a manifest—I will not say impertinent—interference with the powers of 
the Executive. If you want to formulate a resolution upon the sub- 
ject in accord with the recommendation of the Executive, why in God’s 
name do you not doit? Take the judgment of the Secretary of State 
and carry out his ideas. I will not consent to any measure that 
trenches upon the prerogatives of any other co-ordinate department of 
this Government. 

Referring again tothe question under consideration, the Executive has 
virtually said to this House, ‘‘I do not ask you to determine what ques- 
tions of international law are involved in this matter, nor what power 
the Executive has. I only want you togive me the means to solve a 
doubt upon the question of fraud, not of the executive power, but of 
fact.” He does not ask the appointment of a new commission. He 
does not ask you to take into consideration the question of fraud. He 
only asks you to give him the means to remove the doubt which exists 
in his own mind. 

Will you ignore his request? Will you wring from him the power 
which he has under the Constitution? Will you wrest from him his 
authority under the law and frame a new commission and try the case 
de novo, without his consent and inferentially against his will? You 
pro) in this bill to wring from the President the power that he has 
under the Federal Constitution. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a 
bill of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 7052) making appropriations for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other purposes. 

VENEZUELA MIXED COMMISSION. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to occupy the time of the House only for 

four or five minutes. [Cries of “ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!’’] 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia reserved some of his 
time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. And I shall occupy but little of the time I reserved. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I desire to give notice that after the 
gentleman from Georgia has spoken I shall move the previous question. 

Mr. PAGE. I suggest that the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
not move the previous question until the joint resolution is considered 
in the Committee of the Whole under the five-minute rule. 

FS SPEAKER. The jointresolution is not in the Committee of the 
ole. 

Mr. PAGE. It isin the House as in Committee of the Whole, ac- 
cording to the order that it was to be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question may be ordered upon the 
resolution, as it was on the motion of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. PAGE] himself the other day on the shipping bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to call the attention of the House to a state- 
ment of the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. WILSON] that 
the State Department have declared that there was no assault except 
upon seven of these claims. Those seven claims amounted to $794,000 
ofthe award. The remaining claims amount to about $459,000. The 
Venezuelan Government and its representatives here are not asking 
that those shall be reviewed at all. While they claim that the whole 
matter has been fraudulent they are willing to avoid any issue as to 
$459,000. The seven claims amount to $794,000. 

The gentleman from West Virginia, who has just spoken, attempts 
to obstruct this resolution by a suggestion that we are in conflict with 
the President of the United States upon a constitutional question as to 
where the treaty power resides. Now, Mr. Speaker, this matter has 
been for a great many years considered by the Executive and by Con- 
gress. I hold in my hand a joint resolution in reference to the pay- 
ment of awards by the Venezuela mixed commission. In that joint 
resolution I find this provision: 


That the President of the United States is hereby requested to withhold further 
demands on the Government of Venezuela on account of the awards of the 
mixed commission organized under the treaty of April 25, 1866, between the United 
States and Venezuela, until the 4th March, 1877. 


That time has expired, and the various reports of committees of the 
House of Representatives have induced the Executive of the United 
States to feel it his duty to stand still in the presence of the charges 
against that commission. The Secretary of State has, in his communi- 
cation to the President upon this very subject, made this declaration: 

After so many and so decided authoritative expressions of opinion from repre- 


sentatives of one part of the legislative branch of the Go 


vernment, it seems im- 
ble for the Executive, in its relations with a foreign power, to say that there 
is nothing in these 


transactions which ought to be inquired into. the con- 
trary, the honor of the country uires that everything of which Veneguela 
may rightfully complain should be investigated. 

This is the language of the Secretary of State, and he simply sug- 
gests the reference of these claims to the Court of Claims. The Presi- 
dent makes no recommendation upon the subject. He calls the atten- 
tion of Congress to the fact that their final settlement has been postponed 
from year to year, and to the reports that have been made. He saysit 
is time that one branch or the other should act, and he is awaiting our 
action; not suggesting any particular line of action, but waiting for some 
action from us. He isasking it at our hands. He is not at issue with 
us on any constitutional question; not at all. On the contrary he is 
inviti ions from us. 

And I desire to say, sir, that I have never heard this question of con- 
stitutionality raised but once before. This whole argument upon the 
power of the Executive and the power of C on the subject of 
treaties was elaborately presented by the attorney of the claimants un- 
der this fraudulent award to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. They 
have sought to use that power to protect themselves against setting aside 
this award on account of its fraud and corruption and infamy. And 
that is the only occasion on which the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
have ever heard any suggestion as to constitutionality. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Executive are in thorough 
accord; and I trust, sir, that with unanimity or almost entire unan- 
imity—my friend from West Virginia dissents, but I trust there will be 
no otherdissent on the part of the House of Representatives—this re- 
port will be adopted, and that the expression of the House will be so 
decided that this whole country and that all countries may understand 
that the sentiment of honor, the sentiment of regard for national integ- 
rity permeates the House of Representatives and every American citizen. 


Mr. WILSON. I desire to say just one word. [Cries of “Vote!” 
**Vote!’?] I hope gentlemen will listen to me for a moment. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] is 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to make one remark in reply to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. I believe I had the floor before the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was recognized to call the previous question. 

I wish to say a word about this fling of the gentleman from Georgia 
at me. The gentleman says he never heard this argument before hut 


once, and that was in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, If the gentle- 
man had read the book of his ancestor, the book of Mr. Blount, of 
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Georgia, who was in Congress in the time of the Revolutionary War, he 
would have found a statement of the same doctrine; and I think the 
Mr. BLOUNT of to-day would not, ifhe had read that book, be holding 
the position on this question he now does. The gentleman tells the 
House I have misrepresented what the Secretary of State recommends 
here. Let me read an extract referring to this very matter, and I ask 
gentlemen to listen: 

The Secretary of State recommends the passage of an act which will direct 
the Court of Claims, upon the documentary evidence now in the tof 
State, or printed in Congressional documents, and upon such further proofas may 
be submitted under the rules made or to be made the court, to hear and de- 
termine, with or without counsel, as the court may ide, whether any, and, if 
so, which of the seven awards objected to by Venezuela were obtained by fraud 
or corruption, &e. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. And the Senate committee has re- 
ported that the Court of Claims has no’ jurisdiction in the matter. 

Mr, WILSON. The Secretary of State asks a specific thing; asks 
that this Congress shall pass an act referring this question to the Court 
of Claims, and that they shall report whether or not any of the seven 
claims complained of by Venezuela are fraudulent. 

Mr. MILLS. Did not the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE] 
ask the previous question on this joint resolution? 

The SPEAKER. He did, but withdrew it and yielded to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. WrLson]. 

Mr. WILSON. Here is an amendment which I want to offer. Add 
to the joint resolution these words : 

Provided, That the seven awards heretofore contested by Venezuela shall be 
regarded as prisu facie just unless it shall appear from evidence offered, and to 
be offered, that they are clearly and manifestly fraudulent, 

In other words, that you may surcharge them, but not tear them 
down entirely. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, I object to that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did not obtain the floor for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. 


Mr. WILSON. Does the gentleman object to the amendment? 
Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I do object to it. 
Mr. WILSON. I gave notice that I would offer it. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I now call the previous question. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I ask the gentleman to give me one mo- 
ment. 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! vote! 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon ordering the previous ques- 
tion on the engrossment and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question was upon the of the joint resolution. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I call the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 

t n0 ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. REED. I move that the House now adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to adjourn the Chair will sub- 
mit the request of a member. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted for the withdrawal of papers 
from the files of the House to Mr. MACKEY, the papers and petition in 
the case of James F. Hogan, now before the Committee on Claims, 


BRIDGE ACROSS TITE MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. HITT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7317) to 
amend an act entitled *‘ An act to authorize the construction of a pon- 
ton wagon-bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of 
Dubuque, in the State of Iowa;’’? which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN. 

Mr. MCLEAN, of Missouri, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7318) to encourage American seamen, and to provide for aged, 
helpless, and disabled seamen, and for other purposes; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

r ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MILLS. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. REED], that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m. ) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. BELMONT: The petition of the Albert Finch Company, Her- 


man Boker & Co., and others, importers and dealers in percussion caps, 
praying that percussion caps be taken from the list of goods classed as 
explosives—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Thepetition of A. Watson, asking forthe trans- 
fer of the weather bureau of the Signal Service to the Interior Depart- 
ment—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALKINS: The petition of the mayor and common council 
of Michigan City, Indiana, on the subject of the communication of the 
Secretary of War on the river and harbor appropriations—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GUNTER: The petition of George W. Grayson, for balance 
of salary due under Creek Indian treaty, August 11, 1866—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HATCH: Memorial of the Saint Louis Cotton Exchange, pro- 
testing against the transfer of the Signal Service Bureau to the Interior 
Department—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Papers relating to the claim of Lewis Hartwell— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LORD: The petition of the Detroit (Michigan) Board of Trade, 
for completion of improvements at Lime Kiln Crossing, Detroit River— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the petition of 150 citizens of Detroit, Michigan, for continuance 
of immigrant inspection forsanitary purposes—to the Committee on the 
Public Health. 

By Mr. MOREY: Papers relating to the claim of A. C. Morgan—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: Memorial of tin-plate manufacturers, protesting 
against a reduction of the duty on the same—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEIRCE: The petition of Ira H. Gillum and 19 others, ex- 
Union soldiers of Parke County, Indiana, protesting against the reduc- 
tion of internal-revenue taxes, and asking for an equalization of boun- 
ties—to the same committee. 

By Mr. RAY: Papers relating to the claim of Thomas Lynch—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: The petition of John W. Munger & Co., for a light- 
ship at Cape Hatteras—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: The petition of C. C. Worth and 81 others, 
of Jacob Morrow and 53 others, of J. K. Umble and 27 others, and of 
Jacob Evans and 33 others, citizens of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
for increase of duty on Sumatra tobacco—severally to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: The petition of workingmen, consumers of tin- 
plates and sheet-iron, protesting against increasing duties on tin and 
sheet-iron—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WHITE: The petition of A. T. Hurst, for relief—to the same 
committee. 

The following petitions for reduction of duty on sugar were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

r Mr. ALDRICH: Of J. C. Wheaton and 31 others, of Wheaton, 


ois. 

By Mr. BELMONT: Of William McNish and 37 others, of Cutchogue, 
Long Island, New York. 

>i Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Of J. K. Birdler and 44 others, of Plain- 
field, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Of 14 citizens of Pennville, Indiana. 

By Mr. J. C. BURROWS: Of Oliver Aldrich and 46 others, of Ken- 
dall, Michigan. j 

By Mr. CARPENTER: Of S. K. Winne and 78 others, of Humboldt, 
Humboldt County, and of L. T. Jones and 125 others, of Sac City, Sac 
County, Iowa. 

B Mr. CULLEN: Of Charles M. Henssgen and 27 others, of Joliet, 

i ois. sm 

By Mr. DEERING: Of 63 citizens of Floyd County, Iowa. 
" y Mr. DE MOTTE: Of J. M. Ballou and 88 others, of Monticello, 

ndiana. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Of George W. Wray and 21 others, of Kewan- 
nee, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. HATCH: Of C. Hardman and 69 others, of La Grange, Mis- 
souri. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Of King Newbro and 44 others, of Clarksburgh, 
and of R. A. Jamieson and 34 others, of Patriot, Indiana. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: Of G. H. Anderson and 37 others, of Paola, 
Kansas, and of Robert Sandon and 41 others, of Ontario, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. POUND: Of James Bardon & Co. and others, citizens of Su- 
perior, and of Elias Boynton and 44 others, of New Lisbon, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. RYAN: Of H. W. Andrews & Co. and others, of Welling- 
ton; of D. W. Friend and 77 others, of Augusta; of H. C. Stone and 
14 others, of Topeka; of L. Martin and 70 others, of Cottonwood; of 
Thomas Bruce and 75 others, of Howard; of A. Strutle and 53 others, 
of Madison; and of T. W. Tucker and 74 others, of Florence, Kansas. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: Of A. H. Shultz and 29 others, of Peter Hines 
and 32 others, of John H. Chew and 30 others, and of William F. Cow- 
man and 25 others, citizens of Baltimore, Maryland. 

By Mr. URNER: Of Adam E. Hutchins and others, of James H. 
Robinson and 25 others, of Elkhart Mines, of D. H. Wyand and 65 
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others, and of F. M. Gramlick and 13 others, of Cumberland; of James 
Baumgardner and 79 others, of Frederick; of J. Van Glosen and 82 
others, of Hancock; of Benjamin White and 37 others, of Poolsville; of 
M. St. Rohrback and 73 others, of Frederick; and of D. P. Fahrney 


and 79 others, of Hagerstown, Maryland. ; 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, January 18, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. 
BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


LITHOGRAPHING AND ENGRAVING CONTRACTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there beno petitions or memorials, 

of committees are next in order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2370) to amend section 3780 of the Revised Statutes, directs 
me to report it without amendment, and to ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read for information. 

After reading, by unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. -It amends section 3780 
of the Revised Statutes so as to read: 

r m in; a i begs ordoc- 

e exons MAN, the e iithographag of engraving Thereof shal awarded 

to the lowest and best bi rtisement, by the Co onal Printer, 

under the direction of the Joint Co Committee on Public Prin Butthe com- 

mittee may authorize him to e immediate contracts for thographing or 

engra’ whenever, in their Beiredh the exigencies ofthe public service do not 
justify advertisements for proposals. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator explain to us what the present 
law is? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The present law limits to $250 the amount of a 
contract to be let without advertisement. The law requires the adver- 
tisement to be put in twelve different papers, and the cost of advertis- 
ing is much more than the difference tween the highest and the low- 
est bids. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The only chase then is that it carries it up to 


$1,200. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This carries it up to $1,200, under the direction ot 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF HOUSE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Yesterday I reported from the Committee on Print- 
ing a concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives authoriz- 
ing the printing of extra copies of the tariff bill reported in the House, 
and the resolution was laid over under objection. It would be a con- 
venience to the other House and a courtesy on our part to pass it at 


once. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will þe read for in- 
formation. 
The resolution was read and concurred in, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), oa 6,000 copies 
of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign ‘imports, and accompany- 
ing repo iz be printed, of which 2,000 copies shall be fort the use of the Senate 
and 4, copies for the use of the House. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LAPHAM, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 2070) for the relief of the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COKE. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (S. R, 126) providing for the purchase 
of steam-launches for use in the harbors of Galveston, Texas, and Mo- 
bile, Alabama, to report it favorably and without amendment. I am 
further directed by the committee to ask for action upon the joint reso- 
lution at this time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to see it in print. 

Mr. COKE. Then I give notice that I shallask to take it upand con- 
sider it to-morrow morning after the routine morning business. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be placed on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam authorized by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7226) to punish larceny 
from the person in the District of Columbia, to report it without amend- 
ment with a recommendation that it be I file a letter from 
Judge Snell, of this city, with the bill in the nature of a report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2305) authorizing the commissioner of the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company to examine and audit certain claims against 


said company and to pay certain dividends barred by the act of Febru- 
ary 21, 1881, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 


COAST SURVEY REPORT. 


Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, in com- 
pliance with section 4690 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
a report of the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the 
year ending June 30, 1882, reported the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House resentatives concurring), That the report 
of the Superintendent of the Geodetic Survey for 1881-'82 be printed, 
and that 3,000 additional copie be printed for the use of the Sepele erg aie of 
the Survey, the engraving to ven out by contract under feo pray, lewa, 


and executed and printed to thesa’ ion of the Public Printer and the 
intendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CHILCOTT asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2383) for the relief of Anthony Joseph and Pedro 
J. Jaramillo; which was read twice by its title, cance referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2384) to authorize the retirement of Colonel Henry 
J. Hunt, Fifth United States Artillery, with the rank and pay of briga- 
dier-general; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MORGAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2385) for the relief of Henry H. Sibley; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. RANSOM asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2386) to authorize the purchase of a wharf for the 
use of the Government in Wi , North Carolina; which was read. 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
Sree moa of Mr. VOORHEES, it was 


mat perm iesion be given to withdraw from the files of the Senate 
contains aoe o late William 8, Carr, subject to the rule governing such 
cases. 


PRINTING OF TESTIMONY. 
On motion of Mr. MORRILL, it was 


Ordered, That certain testimony concerning the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation, now perui. taken by the Committee on Finance, be 
printed for the use of the committee 


FOURTH ARKANSAS INFANTRY. 


Mr. GARLAND. I submit the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to inform the Senate what ac- 
tion has been taken under the provisions of the resolution approved March 18, 
1870, providing for the payment of the Fourth Arkansas Mounted Infantry Vol- 
pong oy and to furnish copies of all papers, corres: mE, and muster-rolls, 
on file in his Department, relating to said organizatio: 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. GARLAND. The Secretary of War has discovered that possi- 
bly the resolution of 1870 can not be enforced on account of some difti- 
culty in the rolls or the papers in his office, and it is necessary to get 
copies of them that we may know what legislation is necessary to carry 
the resolution into effect. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that he 
certainly does not want copies of all the muster-rolls of that regiment. 
It would entail a work that would take months and months to copy all 
the various muster-rolls of the regiment from the beginning of the or- 
ganization down to the lose. 

Mr. GARLAND. Ydo not know what will be the amount of work, 
but as there seems difficulty in the matter, and we want to see if 
we can remedy it, can not very well shorten the inquiry and meet 
Let the resolution go in that shape, and if the 
fore will be any difficulty about it we can arrange 


it in some other 
The resolution fas ee to. 
DISTRICT POLICE FORCE. 

Mr. INGALLS. I reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia a few days since a House bill to increase the police force of 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, for which I suppose 
there can be no doubt a great necessity exists. If it is to pass, an addi- 
tional appropriation will be required. The bill making appropriations 
for the District of Columbia is now before the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and I should like to have the bill acted upon this morning 
on that account, if possible, so that the Committee on Appropriations 


may know what action to take in regard to that a Pe aig bill. If 
oe is no objection I ask that ry ity bill may be taken up for considera- 


Mr. EDMUNDS. The bill had better be read for information and 
let us hear what it is. 

The Acting Secretary read the bill: 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in nee of. the Whole, 


à 
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proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3575) to increase the police force 
of the District of Columbia, and for other p 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 8, after ‘‘exceeding,’’ to 
strike out ‘“‘three hundred” and insert ““two hundred and fifty ;’’ so 

as to read: 

That section 340 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, re! to the 
District of ———— be, and the same hereb hn target soasto readas follows: 

“The police force shall consist of the follow ng officers, namely: One major, 
one captain, ten lieutenants, twenty sergeants, such number of privates, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred and fifty, for the regular service.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I will inquire of the Senator from 
Kansas how much this bill will increase the police force, if it becomes 
a law? 

Mr. INGALLS. The maximum number of police which the com- 
missioners are now authorized to appoint is two hundred. The bill as 
amended authorizes them to increase the number to two hundred and 

. The chairman of the board informs me that from twenty-five to 
thirty additional will probably be the number that will be required for 
the present. It does not change the official staff of the aioe? force. 

The purpose of the bill is also to abolish the present detective sr} 
about which so much scandal has recently been disseminated, and to 
permit the commissioners to designate a detective force from the rank 
and file of the police. For this purpose they ask an abrogation of so 
much of the law requiring this force to be appointed from those who have 
been soldiers in the Army or employed in the Navy as wili authorize 
them to appoint this number of six detectives from those who have not 
been in the Army or Navy. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How is the existing law about the present detect- 
ives? 

Mr. INGALLS. The present detective force is an independent or- 
ganization, and there has been some doubt whether it is under the 
control of the commissioners. Great difficulty has resulted from this 
want of a responsible head. The bill proposes to abolish the present 
detective force and authorize the District commissioners to designate a 
corps of six as detectives, the same number now allowed, from those 
who are now or may hereafter be on the police force. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How are those now allowed appointed ? 

Mr. INGALLS. I think they were designated originally by the chief 
ofthe police. That is my impression, though Iam not positive. Inany 
event a discussion has recently arisen as to the question whether the 
board of commissioners have any authority over them or not. Several 
«of them have been s nded by the action of the commissioners in 
consequence of difficulties that have arisen, with which I suppose every- 
body is familiar through the public prints. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How many detectives are there now ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Six. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Do they come under the present law as to being 
soldiers? 
Mr. INGALLS. They do. Let the amendment which has been re- 


be acted 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it oe read a 
The amendment was again read. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in line 9, after the word “‘ rel to strike 
out ‘‘ board ” and insert “t commissioners;”” so as to 
For the regular service, as the commissioners may deem necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, in line 10, after the word “ necessary,’ to 
strike out: 

And eight detectives; and all promotions to the position of captain, lieuten- 
aoh and porgono: shall be made from the next succeeding grade or rank on the 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why is that stricken out? 

Mr. INGALLS. That would destroy, so we are informed by the com- 
missioners, the efficiency of the force, because to be a competent detec- 
tive requires some particular qualifications that might not exist in those 
who would be next in the line of promotion. They therefore ask that 
they may have the opportunity of selecting these detectives from the 
whole force of the police. 

r. EDMUNDS. I see the force of that; but the clause about pro- 
motions to the positions of captain, lieutenants, and sergeants being 
from the next grade, like the military law, applies to the whole body 
of the police, and if you strike it out with the words “‘eight detectives!’ 
(to the striking out of which I see no objection now), it would leave 
the commissioners the power to be imposed upon by the claims of 
favorites and all that sort of pushing, so that they could jump every- 
body in the regular course. I do not quite see that that is right. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator will observe that this is analagous to 
amilitary force, and it isobvious that a man might be a very good private 
soldier and not bea good major-general. It ap’ to the committee 
that it would be wise to have this official staff selected from the whole 
force irrespective of the mere fact of seniority or position upon the files 
of the office. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the present law ? 


Mr. INGALLS. The present law, I think, is that they may be ap- 
pointed as the bill provides. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us find out about that. 

Mr. INGALLS. About this matter I am not strenuous one way or 
another. The provision came from the House, and if the Senator from 
Vermont objects to it, it is a matter that I am indifferent about. The 
great thing is to obtain an increase in the police force which will pro- 
tect the lives and property of the people, and a detective force that shall 
detect and not protect criminals. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to have the question divided, and 
take it first on striking out the words, ‘‘and eight detectives.”’ That 
would leave the clause perfectly homogeneous, and then the question 
can be taken on striking out the promotion part. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Vermont asks for 
a division of the question. The question will be first taken on strik- 
ing out the words ‘‘and eight detectives.”’ 

The first part of the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
second part of the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I rather think it would be better with what we 
know about this world of ours to try the experiment, if it is not now 
the law—and I have not timeto look to see whether it is or not—of hav- 
ing the captain, lieutenants, and sergeants promoted in regular order 
as in the military service. It saves so much of favoritism and pushing 
and all sorts of operations to get high places, that I should prefer to leave 
it in for one. 

Mr. INGALLS. 
the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. As the Senator from Kansas knows, the opinion given 
to us by one of the commissioners was very decidedly in favor of allow- 
ing them the privilege of selecting from the force generally for promo- 
tion. That idea prevails in a very large degree in the military service, 
and some contend that it ought to be by selection even in the military. 
I do not agree with that view, but I think in a police force where effi- 
ciency can be determined more by experience it would be a little dan- 

us to make promotion by seniority. 

Mr. EDMUN. It is not by pe em it is by grade, so that he 
may take anywhere out of the list of the force. 

Mr, BUTLER. The promotion is practically, I understand, by sen- 
iority under the provision proposed to be stricken out. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It “‘shall be made from the next succeeding grade 
or rank.” There is to be one major, one captain, and then there are 
to be ten lieutenants. If there be a vacancy a the office of captain, 


I am entirely willing to leave it to the discretion of 


under this clause I think it clear that the appo power could take 
any one of the ten lieutenants. They coul ry go di own and take any 
one of the twenty sergeants or any one of the two dred and fifty pri- 


vates. Out of ten lieutenants it appears to me there is considerable 


range of selection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was not aware that that was the construction put 
upon it, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it is clear that that is it. 


Mr. BUTLER. I thought the next in grade went up to the office 
esi by resignation, death, or removal of the one who was ahead of 


Mr. EDMUNDS. The grades are grades of lieutenants, nts, 
and privates. Then the rank is likean army rank; the first lieutenant 
in the list would rank the other lieutenants; but as this gives leave to 
appoint by grade as well as rank, I think it clear that they would have 
that right of selection. 

Mr. BUTLER. If that is the case, it enlarges the power of the com- 
missioners. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
perona branchof the amendment, to e out the remainder of the 
clause. 

The second part of the amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment 6f the Committee on the District of Columbia 
was to insert as an additional section: 

Src. 2, That the detective force established by the aforesaid section of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to the District of Columbia, be and 
the same is hereby abolished. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. NowIshould like to see, if we can, how the present 
detective force is established. 

Mr. INGALLS. The House asked for an increase in the force of de- 
tectives from six to eight. The commissioners, and the Senate com- 
mittee following them, thought the increase was not necessary if the 
six can be effective and honest. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to inquire of the chairman whether 
that abolishes the law requiring the detectives to be taken from those 
who have served in the Army or Navy? 

Mr. INGALLS. Itisthe purpose of the committee, by a subsequent 
section that they have recommended, to permit these six detectives to 


be selected from citizens of the United States who have not served in 
the Army or Navy. 

Mr. ane UNDS. Thatisinthe fourth section. Weshall come to that 
presen 

Mr. IN GALLS, The remainder of the force, except the six detectives, 
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is subject to the same limitations that now exist with regard to service 
in the Army or Navy. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to insert as an additional section: 
Sec. 3. That the commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby nu- 
thorized to detail, from time to time, from the privates of the police, such num- 
ber of poivties, not exceeding six, as may in their jadgment necessary, for 


The question is on agreeing to the 


rvice in the detection and prevention of crime; and such privates so 

jally detailed shall be entitled to receive and shall be paid the compensa- 

ion now allowed by law to the detective force abolished y this act, during 
such time as they shall continue so detailed by the order of the commissioners, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to insert as an additional section : 


Sec. 4. That the commissioners may, and they are hereby authorized to, ap- 
point not more than six privates to be membersof the police force, from among 
citizens of the United States who have not served in the Army and Navy of the 


United States, but who shall possess all the other qualifications preseribed by 
section 354 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the District of 
Columbia, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. We having agreed to repeal the present law au- 
thorizing the appointment of any detectives, and as this fourth section 
is intended to take its place I think its legal construction, as it now 
stands, would be to compel the selection of these six privates to be de- 
tectives from among those who have not served in the Army or Navy. 
I do not sup that was the intention, but that it was to authorize 
the commissioners to select them from the Army or Navy men or from 
others, as should be convenient. 

Mr. INGALLS. That was the design of the committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I therefore move, to make it clear, in line 4, after 
the word “‘ have,’’ to insert ‘‘or have;’’ so as to read “‘have or have not 
served.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
was to strike out the original section 2, in the following words: 

Sec. 2. That the commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby author- 
ized to appoint one additional clerk for service at police headquarters. 

Mr. INGALLS. The committee found that no such additional force 
in their judgment was necessary, and they ask that the section bestricken 
out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONGER. Now | ask whether the law in regard to the selection 
of policemen from enlisted soldiers or persons who have served in the 
Navy is changed in any other respect? 

Mr. INGALLS. In no other respect whatever. The limitations on 
all the police force, except the six who are to be detailed as detectives, 
remain as they now exist under the law. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 277) providing for a new mixed commission in accordance with/the 
treaty of April 25, 1866, with the United States of Venezuela; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I call up now the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senator from Iowa, as there are several un- 
objected House bills on the Calendar, if he will not consent to let them 
be taken up and disposed of? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we had better finish this bill, and then to- 
morrow morning we can take up the unobjected matters on the Calen- 
dar. They will not take much time. 

Mr. VEST. If that can be understood, I shall not object to the 
Senator’s motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. It can be understood, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think we can dispose of this bill in a short time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves to post- 


pone the Calendar. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa now moves to 
take up the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. I cannot consent to any arrangement which will take 


up House bills to-morrow morning. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There has been no arrangement. 
Mr. PLATT. Ithought there was an attempt made to have an ar- 
rangement of thatsort. Ican not consent to it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itwastalked of, but no arrangement 
was made. t 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. 7049) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations, after line 79, to insert: 

For necessary and special facilities on trunk lines, $185,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to present some facts which I have procured 
from the superintendent of the railway mail service this morning in reply 
to statements made by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] as to the quantity of 
mail matter that goes out of New York by the fast mail train to the 
South. I saw the superintendent of the railway mail service thismorn- 
ing and he gave me the following statement: 

May 18, 1882, at 4.35 a. m., there were dispatched on this line from the New 
York office, for points south of Washington, 13,997 letters, 21,840 circulars, 
and 6,560 pounds of second, third, and fourth class matter. Of the last number 
of pounds above indicated, 700 pounds were daily papers from New York and 
Philadel and in addition to this the New England connection was received 
at New York from the train leaving Boston at7 p.m., and it also had mails from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and Intertnediate points. 

‘The figures I give above are from New York office alone. 

W. B. THOMPSON, 
General Superintendent R. M. 8. 

This was the record of May 18, 1882, which Mr. Thompson informs 
me is the last statement he has had from the New York post-office. 
This, it seems to me, puts at rest the statement of the Senator from 
Missouri and the Senator from West Virginia that this morning fast 
mail train brought nothing but the metropolitan papers. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator is mistaken in saying 
that either of us said it brought nothing but the metropolitan papers. 
I said the train was put on principally for the purpose of taking the 
morning papers from New York. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems the Senator is mistaken in that, because it 
does not appear to have been put on principally for the metropolitan pa- 
pers, inasmuch 2s there were 21,840 circulars and 13,997 letters brought 
on that day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is a matter of opinion between 
the Senator and myself. 

Mr. BUTLER. Notatall. I give the facts from the Post-Office De- 
partment. It is not a question between the Senator and myself at all. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. When this bill was under discussion 
last year I presented some tables which I think were about as correct 
as they can be got. I wish tosay but a very few words more, for I be- 
lieve the Senate will consider this so unjust, so unfair to all other sec- 
tions of the country than those getting the special service that they will 
di in Committee of the Whole with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Ifthey do not when the bill comes into the Senate I shall have 
more to say than I have now. I do not wish to take up time. 

The giving of extra pay for these fast trains is a recent thing. The 
companies get paid regularly as all other railroads do carrying mail 
matter, but they get an extra compensation, as they say, for fast time. 
In the last four years the facts are that $1,800,000 has been appropri- 
ated for these few lines which take, as they say, the fast mails to the 
exclusion of all others. Isit fair, is it just, is it right that a few lines 
of communicatio Should have commercial advantages over others, when 
all pay the taxes? New York, of course, is the great center of tradein 
the country; but is it right that every dollar of this money, as I shall 
show from the Postmaster-General’s report, should be expended for 
lines starting from New York, when no point anywhere south of Charles- 
ton gets any benefit, and not one dollar in any form or manner is ex- 
pended for the West or South? 

Mr. BUTLER.. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken about that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If the Senator will wait a moment 
I will give the figures from the Postmaster-General’s report. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator does not wish to be interrupted, of 
course I shall not interrupt him; but I merely wanted to correct what 
I thought was an erroneous impression. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Anything the Senator wishes will 
be agreeable to me; but he will recollect that several times when I have 
been about reading from the official report I have been interrupted. I 
ask the Secretary to read a very short ph from what the Post- 
master-General says under the head of “ fast mails and special facili- 
ties.” It is very short, and I shall be glad to have the attention of the 
Senator from South Carolina and of the Senator from Kansas to what 
the Postmaster-General says in his report just submitted to Congress. 

I will state first that both the Postmaster-General and the superin- 
tendent of the railway mail service recommend an appropriation of 
$600,000 in their communications to Congress, and not of $185,000. 
They say they will be able to distribute more equitably $600,000 over 
the country, but the $185,000 the Postmaster-General tells you in the 
clause in his report which is about to be read will only enable him to 
do just what is being done now. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Touching these items it is proper to say that I have as yet been unable to make 
any arrangements for fast service out of the me a appropriation upon terms 
which seemed reasonable, Certain service which I found in operation is still 
maintained at the rate of compensation originally agreed upon. This service 
includes the fast mail between New York and Charleston, South Carolina, New 


York and Springfield, Massachusetts, and the 4:35 forenoon dispatch from New 
York, via the Hudson River and New York Central. A full account ofthis serv- 
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ice is given in the report of the general superintendent of the railway mail serv- 
ice, page 231. ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Postmaster-General says that 
the three lines to which the $185,000 is given are from New York, and 
nowhere west and nowhere south. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will theSenator permit me to make a remark there ? 
I admit, of course, what is stated in the report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and it was stated over and over again yesterday; but the point I 
differ with the Senator on is as to the fast mail leaving New York on 
what is known as the Atlantic coast line. As a matter of course that 
supplies fast-mail facilities for the entire Southwest, forinstance, and the 
fast mail that leaves here at 11 in the morning connects with all the 
collateral railroads ranning into that line. I know, as my colleague 
does, that Augusta is supplied by reason of a train taking the fast mail 

-at Florence and carrying it to Augusta. While it is true that one line 
gets compensation for the special facilities, it puts on an extra train and 
connects with other routes. 

If the only benefit was to the vicinity of the road I could see force 
in what the Senator says; but it benefits the entire country through 
which collateral railroad lines go. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Of course I admit that the facilities 
on this route are greater than on others; but is it right that the whole 
country should pay for facilities on particular routes, routes which do 
not supply the whole country ? 

For instance, is it right that the city of Boston or Philadelphia or 
Chicago, or other commercial cities all over the country, should be 
taxed for the purpose of giving New York commercial facilities over 
the rest of the country? 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator from West Virginia will pardon me a 
moment, it is a very questionable matter whether the collateral towns 
are benefited atall. We all know that railroads generally run regular 
trains, not special extra trains; therefore, if the mails were put in one 
point by special trains, they would not go ont until the regular trains 
went. 

Mr. BUTLER. Lhappen to know a very different state of things from 
my own personal experience, and I say to the Senator that those trains 
coming in do connect with these fast trains and do distribute the mails, 
I know that personally, and I know from the superintendent of the rail- 
way mail service that before he gave this additional money for fast-mail 
service he had a consultation with all the railroad authorities connected 
with the Atlantic coast line, and it was agreed that they would so run 
their trains as to get the benefit of this expedited mail service. There- 
fore I speak from personal experience when I say that the benefit is 

eral, Not only Charleston but Augusta and Jacksonville are bene- 
ted, and in a very short time when a road is made through Georgia, 
Pensacola, Florida, will get the benefit of it in a few months, and the 
country the Senator himself represents will get the benefit of this very 
expedited service. The mail then will get to New Orleans from here in 
two days. 

Mr. BARROW, Iask the Senator from South Carolina when the 
change was made from the old line, the Atlantic and Richmond air line, 
to the great Atlantic Coast Line? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not able to inform the Senator. 

Mr. BARROW. I was under the impression that this fast mail that 
went south, at least south of this point, was now sent by a line connect- 
ing with the Wilmington and Weldon or Atlantic Coast Line. If I am 
not mistaken the mail was formerly sent on the Richmond and Danville 
line through the northern part of Georgia instead of following imme- 
diately down the Atlantic seaboard, and whatever collateral advantages 
could be derived by the people from the fast mail were more directly 
derived when it was sent by that line than when sent by the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

Mr. BUTLER. My impression is that the Atlanta and Charlotte 
air-line road which formerly took the mail gave it up themselves. 

Mr. BARROW. I presume, then, that the change was made not by 
the option of the Department, but on account of some alleged failure 
of the railroad companies. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Postmaster-General’s report 
refers to the report of the superintendent of the railway mail service, 
and he on page 234 says that $600,000 is necessary. My position is 
that the Department ought to have what they ask for so as to give the 
whole country fast-mail service, or there ought to be none. It is also 
plain to me that there should be the full appropriation so as to give 
all the commercial community the same advantage as New York. The 
Postmaster-General tells you that the $185,000 which has been hereto- 
fore expended has been expended on three different trains starting en- 
tirely from New York and none of it goes tothe Southor West. Ithink 
it would be right to strike out the appropriation or to appropriate the 
$600,000 asked for, so that all parts of the country may have equal 
advantages. If that should not be the decision of the Senate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, when the bill comes into the Senate I shall have 
some other facts to present. ; 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not think we ought to have a single dollar 
T roar out of the public Treasury for fast mails. There isin m, 
judgment no necessity for it. If there is necessity for swift communi- 
cation between merchants in New York and Chicago and Charleston, 


the telegraph is resorted to for matters which demand immediate atten- 
tion, and these fast mails, so far as the business interests of the country 
are concerned, are entirely useless, for no man who has very urgent 
business is going to wait the slow process even of a fast mail when he 
can use the telegraph to correspond with his correspondent at once. 

The benefit derived from these fast mails is derived almost exclu- 
sively by the metropolitan papers. Between New York and Albany 
there is a fast train, as I am informed, for which we are paying an 
enormous amount, that never makes a single stop between New York 
and Albany, and there are very few stops between New York and Chi- 
cago. The metropolitan papers, as I am informed, are thrown out as 
the cars go along at the different stations, and these trains are being run 
almost exclusively for the benefit of the metropolitan papers in the large 
cities. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is literally true, and hence the argument that 
the collateral cities and post-offices get the benefit goes for nothing, be- 
cause the trains do not stop there. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I am opposed to all subsidies. Iam opposed to 
subsidies for railroad or steamboat lines or any other lines. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Do I understand the Senator from Dela- 
ware to say that the fast train going over the New York Central Rail- 
road makes no stops from New York to Albany ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. These particular fast trains which are subsidized 
by the Government ; I do not mean that all the trains do not stop. 

Mr. MILSER, of New York. I refer to the fast mail trains. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, I mean the fast mail train that is subsidized, 
leaving New York at 4.35 a. m.; no stop is made by that, as I am in- 
formed. I have seen a statement made that there is no stop made 
between New York and Albany. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. To my own personal knowledge I will 
state that that is not the fact. The train makes its first stop at Pough- 
keepsie, a distance of seventy-five miles, and after that it makes anumber 
of stops, and from Albany to Buffaloit makes all the prominent stops, but 
the mails are carried and thrown off at the various stations and taken 
up by the catchers. It matters not whether the train stops or not at 
each intermediate station, the mail is delivered and the mail is taken up. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If we appropriate this money it is the inception 
step to subsidizing all the railroadsin the country hereafter. Weought 
to have some regard to the interest of the tax-payers of the country, 
and not propose to appropriate the money which is wrung from them 
by taxation to special favorites in the form of railroad or steamboat 
companies, or anything else. Let us be honest with the people rather 
than generous to corporations, 

I shall vote against the amendment. I shall vote against every prop- 
osition which is made here to subsidize fast lines of railroad for the 
benefit almost exclusively of the metropolitan papers of the country. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I shall vote for this amendment, I am not quite 
willing that the statement of the Senator from Delaware shall go un- 
challenged. I will not vote for it for the purpose of subsidizing any 
railroad or any steamboat company in this country, and therefore the 
statement, so far as it applies to me, is not in point of fact correct. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I made no application of my remark to any 
Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course not. p 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I spoke of the effect of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Isay, differing from the Senator with great respect, 
that that is not the fact. I say to him that therailroads which perform 
this serviceare entitled to be paid for it just as thestage-coach was paid 
when it ran from hereto Charleston, and the personsderiving the bene- 
fit from ft are the business men of the country. 

It is & fact, as I am told by the Post-Office Department, that many 
of the railroads declined to put on this special train, and for thatreason 
they do not get any of the $600,000 which was appropriated atthe last 
session, and which I have no doubt the Senator voted forat the lastses- 
sion of Congress. It is not for the purpose of subsidizing any road at 
all that I vote for the appropriation, but it is because it furnishes postal 
facilities for the country to which I think the peopleare entitled, and if 
a railroad company does this extra service it ought to be paid forit just as 
anybody else would be. 

I have no doubt in the world, as the Senator says, if every railroad 
in the country was destroyed the mail would be sent, but it would be 
sent by buggies and horses and in the old stage fashion. Is the Sen- 
ator willing to go back to that system? That seems to be about the 
argument, that because certain railroads of this country do not choose 
to put on these extra trains no part of the country is to be benefited by 
them. That isthe argument of the Senator from West Virginia. Now, 
sir, I am not voting this money for the purpose of subsidizing any road 
whatever. As I said yesterday, I am not particular whether the rail- 
roadsmake any money out of itornot; but I do know, and speak from ex- 
perience when I say, that all that portion of the country through which 
the Atlantic Coast Line runs has been immensely benefited by this fast 
mail, and Iam extremely anxious on their account that it should be 
continued. 

Mr. GORMAN. I am very far from opposing this amendment, on the 
theory that we ought not under any circumstances to expend any con- 
siderable amount in expediting the mails, I agree with the Senator 
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from South Carolina that it is proper for the Government to expend a 
‘proper amount on the railroads running from the commercial centers for 
that That was what was contemplated by Congress when the 
appropriation was made last year, but theamendment, as now proposed, 
in my opinion—and I think I can demonstrate it—is simply a subsidy 
to two or three railroads in this country, without any corresponding 
benefit to the people generally or to the business men at the great cen- 
ters of the United States. 

When an appropriation for this service was first made in 1878 there 
were only $150,000 appropriated to be expended on lines running out 
of New York; but from year to year that appropriation has been increased 
until at the last session of Congress it was $600,000. That was appro- 
priated after I had offered a resolution calling on the Post-Office De- 
partment for information as to how the money before appropriated had 
been expended, and a consultation was had with the officials of that 

ent, and we were led to believe that if the amount was increased 
from $425,000 to $600,000 the Post-Office Department would give fast- 
mail facilities not only from Boston to Charleston and New Orleans, 
but from Washington and Baltimore through to Cincinnati, Saint Louis, 
and Louisville, as well as to Chicago and Pittsburgh, over the lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The chairman of the sub-committee who 
had charge of this bill at the last session, if I remember correctly, stated 
on this floor that then the whole country would be benefited. But 
what was the result? 

After the appropriation was made and the whole country expected to 
te benefited by it, the Post-Office Department, for reasons best known 
to themselves, did not make a single arrangement with a railroad com- 
pany in the country except those which were then being paid for fast- 
cat service. It was so unsatisfactory to some of the roads that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad company withdrew its fast-mail service between 
New Yorkand Pittsburgh, leaving therefore only the two lines running 
from New York. 

Except in the mere instances of the mail that leaves Boston on the 
way south, there is no part of this country benefited thereby; and to 
show this let me take the service on the New York Central road. Its 
fast train leaves the city of New York at 4.35 in the morning; it is paid 
.a large amount as a fast-mail train between New York and Chicago; 
and yet the fact is, I assert it, and I am sure it can not becontradicted, 
that atthe very same hour, 4.35in the morning, a train leaves New York 
for Chicago over the Pennsylvania road, reaching Chicago at the same 
hour that the fast mail does over the New York Central; and one re- 
eives a large amount of money and the other receives not one dollar, 
and it carries the mail also. 

Now, to show how it operates in the State of New York, let me refer 
to the fact that the fast-mail train that leaves the city of New York by 
the Central road at 4.35 in the morning runs from New York to Al- 
‘bany, which is 147 miles, in three hours and forty-five minutes, and 
when it reaches Albany it starts on its way to Syracuse, which is 147} 
miles, and makes those 147} miles in five hours and five minutes. 
There is the point where the New York dailies cease to be subscribed 
for to any great extent, and from that on to Buffalo, which is 154 miles 
farther, the train consumes six hours and fifty minutes in making the 
trip. It becomes an ordinary local train between Syracuse and Buffalo, 
and so on to Chi The result is that the people in Chicago and the 
Northwest get their mail by the Pennsylvania Railroad without our 
paying a dollar extra for it, whereas a large amount for fast service is 
paid to the New York Central for carrying a mail that reaches its des- 
tination no sooner. 

I submit to Senators that if this is not a contribution to a monopoly 
there never has been one in this country, and I ask the ished 
Senator from Kentucky, who is on this committee, whose voice is al- 
ways for the people, if he is willing in this way to pay corporations 
for service which is of no benefit? ` 

Mr. MORGAN. Iunderstand that for the current fiscal year $600,000 
was appropriated for fast-mail service. 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I ask how much of that is being applied? 

Mr. GORMAN. One hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. MORGAN. Only $185,000; the balance remainsin the Treasury. 

Mr. GORMAN. I shall reach that point ina moment. 

This fast-mail service from New York south the Senator from South 
‘Carolina has referred to, and he has read a statement of the superintend- 
ent of the railway mail service in regard to it. The Senator claims 
that by the payment of one hundred and odd thousand dollars between 
New York and Charleston, South Carolina, the country is benefited. 
Mr. Thompson says in the communication the Senator read to the Sen- 
ate yesterday that the schedule for that train has been made up so as to 
give an advantage to the local mails, and if you withdraw the extra 

_ compensation of $100,000 you will lose that advantage. That may be 
literally true in the case ashe states it, butas the Senator from Missouri 
yesterday said to the Senate, the business of New York closes between 
4 and 6 o’clock intheafternoon. There are at least two trains between 
the hours of 6 and 1 o’clock at night that leave New York and run 
south as far as Washi Every communication from the business 


men of New York that can be mailed up to 1 o’clock can be brought as 
far as Washington without a dollar of extra compensation. 


Mr. BUTLER. Then I would like to ask the Senator if without a 
dollar of extra compensation that mail matter can be sent from Wash- 
ington to Charleston, reaching there by 6 o’clock the next morning in- 
stead of 4 in the afternoon? 

Mr. GORMAN. I will say to the Senator from South Carolina that, 
in my judgment, every pound of it can reach Charleston at the same 
hour that it does now. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is not as familiar with the trains run- 
ning from this point to Charleston as Iam, and I say to him that, in my 
judgment, if the special payment to these rai is taken off that 
mail matter will arrive at Charleston the following day at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon instead of at 6 in the morning as now. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have had some familiarity with the railroads now 
referred to and with those who manage them; and I know that so long 
as this appropriation is here and is come-at-able it will be alleged that 
without it the service can not be had; but those roads, like all other 
roads in the country, must provide for the wants of the community; 
they must run fast passenger trains, and the mail schedules have been 
and can be arranged without a dollar of extra compensation. In my 
own State and in its chief city the same condition of affairs has existed. 
Its great road had no train leaving Baltimore for the West at 4.45, its 
last train being at 1 o’clock at night; but the demands of the commu- 
nity, of the newspapers, of the business people required them to puton 
a train at 3 or 4 in the morning, and they now the mail from Bal- 
timore to Washington, connecting with the mails from New York and 
Philadelphia, leaving Baltimore at 4 o’clock, reaching Cincinnati six 
hours ahead of any other line, reaching Saint Louis three hours ahead 
of any other line that runs from the East to the West, and so of the 
Louisville mail; and all this without a dollar of extra compensation. 
The managers of the roads will be compelled, the public demand will 
make them place a train on their roads which will accommodate the 
people as well as they are now accommodated. 

Now, sir, I protest against this partial appropriation. I do not ob- 
ject to paying a fair compensation for the work performed, but it must 
not be confined to one or two cities. The Postmaster-General in his 
report has told you that with $600,000 at his command he could not 
make a satisfactory general system. Congress ought never to vote an- 
other dollar until the Post-Office Department, which has been working 
on this matter from 1878 until now, can present to you a feasible scheme 
which will do justice to all parts of this country, to every commercial 
center, and then I shall be prepared, as I am on the ocean as well, to 
vote a fair and liberal compensation for the service, but never a cent 
by way of subsidy to a monopoly. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to ask the Senator from Maryland a question. 
I know he is reasonable, and I sympathize in a very large measure with 
the special ground of complaint which he has; that is to say, that Bal- 
timore and the railroad which is the pride of that city and the founda- 
tion of its prosperity is not recognized in this service. I did all I could 
in the last year as a member of the committee to see that the complaint 
of his and of his coworker from West Virginia was remedied. We 
thought we had succeeded in that effort, but it has been shown by the 
report of the Postmaster-General that that was impossible to be done. 
Now I ask the Senator if he will be so unreasonable as to say that be- 
cause a plan designed in good faith to accomplish what he desires and 
what I myself desire has failed, nobody shall have anything at all? 
We have here a service which is working satisfactorily, and I think is 
giving somebody benefits. Will he now, by what is practically a dog- 
in-the-manger policy, say, because he can not have now armed and 
equipped, gridironing and covering the entire country, just exactly what 
he and I would like to have, a system giving to every locality what upon 
a fair show of hands it would be entitled to, he will come in and take 
away that which other localities have got, which they have adjusted 
their business to, which undoubtedly does give them facilities that other- 
wise they would not have, and which they would be greatly damaged 
by being deprived of? 

Mr. President, if that will justify the Senator from Maryland, there 
have been times when I should have been justified myself in voting 
against the entire Post-Office appropriation bill, because heand hiscon- 
stituents had facilities given to them outof proportion to their business 
ascompared to the facilities given tothe people whom I in part represent 
upon this floor. If the Senatornever votes foran appropriation for this 
service or forany other service until heis certain that every centof itisso 
expended that every citizen of the United States and every State in 
the United States will have its aliquot proportion, then he will not vote 
forany appropriation billin his time or mine or in three or fouror a dozen 
generations that shall come after him and me. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Kansas intimates that so far as 
my opposition to this amendment is concerned it is a dog-in-the-manger 
fight. If the Senator from Kansas had known me better he would 
have spared himself the trouble of makingsuch an assertion. I think 
that I am incapable of opposing any proposition for any section on such 
a ground as the suggestion of the Senator would seem to imply. Iam 
quite confident that nothing I have said would induce the Senate to 
believe that there was any such motive controlling my action. I 
say to the Senator from Kansas now that when my attention was first 
called to this matter and his attention was called to it, he and his com- 
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mittee, as I understand, with one voice, determined that unless this 
service should be general, reaching all the commercial centers of this 
<ountry, it ought to be abolished. I do not misstate the position occu- 
pied by the Senator from Kansas one year ago. 

As to local interests, I suppose Iam like other gentlemen who rep- 
resent States, and who naturally look after the local interests of their 
States; but I would not let Baltimore, with its great road running from 
the East to the West, have one dollar of this money unless it was also 
applied to other roads running north and southof us. I beg the Sena- 
tor to understand that in my action here I am only governed by a gen- 
eral principle. 

Mr. PLUMB. I regret that anything I said should have offended 
the Senator from Maryland. It was not a part of my intention at all 
to apply the term ‘‘ dog-in-the-manger ”’ to him in any offensive sense, 
but simply to allude to his statement that unless the particular locality 
he represents should have its proportion none should have it. I assure 
him it was the furthest from my intention to wound his feelings at all 
or impute to him an; he would not have imputed tome. I used 
an unfortunate expression, no doubt, which it seems I am apt sometimes 
to indulge in. 

He is entirely correct in stating that last year I, as a member of the 
committee, and the committee, did say that unless we could so unify | o 
and distribute this service as to substantially supply all the interests 
of the United States it ought not to exist at all; but when we appro- 
priated the $600,000 we were then in the position of admitting that 
everybody could not get equal advantage out of it; somebody was 
bound to be discriminated against. Itwas only another way of saying 
that we did not believe in giving it to particular localities unless it 
should be more generally distributed; and that statement precluded 
the investigation of the particular merits and demerits of the service 
existing. 

Now, what is the state of the case as we find it existing? The Post- 
master-General has felt constrained to keep on a portion of the service, 
and only a portion of that service, and it is the only service he could 
give to the country by any arrangement with the railroad companies 
which he thought was ast to the Treasury and the peopleof the United 
States. The committee simply say, and negatively, too, that they will 
take the status as they find it; they will not deprive anybody of any 
valuable service now existi ; and that because, in the first place, it 
has always been the policy of the Government of the United States to 
extend rather than curtail the service, not only to give the people all 
they have got, but to give them constantly more; and for the further 
reason that we are now upon the threshold of an investigation which 
we hope will so adjust this service to the needs of the people and the 
position of the Treasury as that what is valuable of this special mail 
service now being put in use may be extended upon a systematic and 
intelligent plan to the remaining portions of the United States. Mean- 
while, to avoid a temporary upturning of that which already exists, we 
concluded to leave it just as it was. 

Mr. GORMAN. Now, I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
whether the Postmaster-General says that the $600,000 appropriated last 
summer was not expended because he was unable to make any arrange- 
ment with the railroads? Does he not further say, in this very report 
which the Senator has in his hand, that it is impossible for the Post- 
Oflice Department now, after six years of investigation, to determine 
how much it will take to make a general system; that he is entirely at 
sea except as to the old arrangement which he found in existence when 
he came into the Department? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly; but, in response to that declaration of the 
Postmaster-General, the committee has put inthis bill a provision, which 
meets with his concurrence, authorizing him to do that which hereto- 
fore he has not had either money or authority to do, to investigate the 
entire relations of the carriage of the mails to the needs and wishes not 
only of the people but of the Treasury as well, in order that we may 
have the basis of a plan which shall hereafter avoid the very complaint 
the Senator from Maryland now makes; and I am not prepared to say 
that it is not to some extent just. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Had we not better wait until we get 
that report before we appropriate any more? 

Mr. PLUMB. If it were a question of putting on service, I should 
say yes, ees but it is not a question of putting on, it is a ques- 
tion of taking off. 

I had occasion at the last session of Congress to say what I now re- 
peat, that the entire service is defective; that the compensation paid to 
railroads is not put upon the proper basis; that we do not pay what we 
ought to pay for speed, we do not pay what we ought to pay for space, 
we do not pay what we ought to pay for Dubin) in other words, we 
group all these together without any fair degree of consideration as to 
the cost or value to railroads or people of either or of all combined. 
But is that an argument for taking off the entire service? Should Isay 
as representing myself or anybody else that because I disagree to the 
service as I find it, because I think it is unjust to the railroads or un- 
just to the people or unjust to some particular section, therefore I would 
destroy the whole of it, leave it all out until I could get something which 
suited me better? By no means. I say here simply now with 
to the present status of things tha‘ we should not arbitrarily and unin- 
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tly interfere with it, but we should go on with it until, as I be- 
lieve, at the next session of Congress we shall be able to devise some- 
thing under the plan we have provided for in this bill that shall be 
better, and in the mean time the people of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, Richmond, Savannah, J acksonville, and 
New Orleans should not be ‘deprived of a service upon which to some 
extent they have predicated business, from which as I think it would 
be unwise now to depart. 

Mr. MAXEY. ‘The Senator from Maryland made the statement posi- 
tively and unequivocally that the New York Central Railroad received 
of this $185,000 $47,000 for carrying the mail from New York to Chicago 
on the fast mail train—a special and extra compensation of $47,000— 
and that the Pennsylvania Central road started a train without extra 
compensation carrying the mail from New York to Chi and landed 
it in Chicago at the same time that the New York Central train landed 
there. Thus the one gets $47,000 extra for doing the same thing which 
the other does equally well on the ordinary compensation. There is 
$47,000 of the $185,000 unquestionably that the people ought not to 
pay; and at last it comes down in my deliberate judgment to nothi 
but a simple attempt to subsidize certain railroad interests leading out 
of the city of New York for the express benefit of newspapers and a few 

and not for the general good. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am very glad that the Senator from Texas has made 
his remark; it enables me to correct him. It is not very material, per- 
haps, but I did not hear the statement of the Senator from Maryland 
to which he refers. It has been asserted here over and over again that 
the Government was paying $47,000 for the fast mail train between 
New Yorkand Chicago. That is not correct; still I do not those 
who hear what I say to believe me, because they have said it so often 
that they believe it is getting $47,000. The fact that it is not true does 
not make any difference. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator will allow me to say 
that it is correct as to the present year. 

Mr. PLUMB. The amount being paid is $25,000. Of course the lit- 
tle matter of $22,000 discrepancy is not of any consequence; but still 
that is the fact. 

The further statement is made, for the purpose of discrediting this 
service, that the Pennsylvania runs a train out of New York, 
leaving at substantially the same hour and ge to Chicago at the 
same hour, on which the mail might be carried. t is not correct. 
It is correct that the Pennsylvania Railroad runs a train called the 
limited ee running just three cars and no more, on bia 
extra passenger fare is charged. Ifa man has a pass over the P 
vania Railroad from ee York to Chicago, it is not good on that re a 
It is composed entirely of Pullman am with the exception of what is 
called an a: ent car, one-half of which is a smoking car and the 
other half is for baggage, and a very small amount of baggage indeed, 
in which the railroad company permits the Government to deposit a 
thousand pounds of mail matter and no more. 

I have no doubt some will say that we are legislating to the effect 
that the railroad companies shall carry the mails on their fastest trains, 
or if they do not they can not get any pay. On the fast train from 
New York for which we pay $25,000 we put three mail cars. I ask you 
how long the Pennsylvania Railroad would continue to run a limited 
express train at that rate of speed which only permits it to run a train 
of four cars if we were to impose upon them the necessity of putting 
three heavy mail cars on that train? The result would be to break up 
thetrain. Thatcompany, simply asa matter of convenience, have agreed 
that they would carry a thousand poundsof mail matter from New York 
to Chicago, and that they do carry, and the remainder of the mail is car- 
ried on the three ears that depart from New York at the same 
time the Pennsylvania Railroad train does, and for which some $25,000 
per annum extra is paid. 

Now, a wordastotheamountof thismail. I read now fromaletter of 
the superintendent of the railway mail service, which I received this 
morning, and which I propose to have published in the RECORD: 

This train carries a very large mail from New York. December 20th there was 
a count of weight taken, and there were 32 pouches and 445 sacks; total weight, 
38,000 pounds, t. went on this train. December 21st were 32 pouches of letter 

and circular mail, 504 sacks of paper mail; total weight, 43,020 pounds. 

In other words, there is forty times the amount of mail carried on 
this train which can be carried upon the Pennsylvania Railroad’s lim- 
ited train. It comes then to this, that if you take off this snbvention, 
if it may call it such, or compensation, you take off the mail; that 
is al 

So far as I know there is not 2 man, woman, or child in the State of 
Kansas who has any interest in this matter at all. No mail that goes 
into Kansas of consequence from New York goes by way of Chicago. It 
is of no interest tous. Therefore I do not regard this from a local stand- 
point. Iam as much interested as the Senator from Texas or the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, or any othersenator, in the extension of this service, 
if it is to exist; but as a member of the committee having charge of this 
matter, in view of the facts which we are all the time Cuantan mak: 
selves about, the extension of facilities, inquiring how we can get T 
facilities and at the same time give to the people these facilities fór less 
money, I do not see how we can justify ourselvesin breaking up a serv- 
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ice which is carried on with comparatively small cost to the Govern- 
ment and around which, as I said, the business of important localities 
has adjusted itself in such a way that to take it away would do perhaps 
incalculable injury. 

It is for these reasons and these reasons alone, and because of the duty 
devolved on me, having charge of this bill, that ladvocate the retention of 
these special facilities. They are not, as I think, extravagantly paid for. 
They are, as I believe, of very great value, and they can not be had un- 
less some sum is paid for them; and all the talk about service being 
rendered to these localities by the regular trains independent of the expe- 
dition that is provided for is entirely apart from the fact. 

I will read further trom the letter which I have spoken of, for the 

of emphasizing what I have said about the necessity for this, 
or the desirability of it, at all events. In to the ion of 
the Senator from Missouri, yesterday, that the fast train to the South 
was overtaken by a subsequent train, I am informed by the superin- 
tendent of the railway mail service that this train which leaves New 
York for the South at 4.35 in the morning takes three postal cars: 
The train that leaves New York at 4.35 a. m. carries three postal cars, two of 
which are for Pittsburgh and the West. 

That much at least of the mail which goes west is expedited by reason 
of this service. It may not be known tosome Senators, but it is a fact, 
as any one who does travel over that route may have occasion to ob- 
serve, that all this mail can not be carried in every train. It has to be 
divided and carried in sections. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will thank the Senator from Kansas to show 
how one solitary package of mail matter destined for any part of that 
great region of country west of Chicago is expedited one second of time 
by this train. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is not true of course of the mail deposited at Chi- 
cago, but it is true of the mail leaving New York and going through 
Chicago for the West. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like that to be explained, too. 

Mr. PLUMB. The explanation is just as simple as that 2 and 2 make 
4. The only explanation I know of—it is sufficient to me—is that the 
train leaves there six or seven hours earlier. If there is any better one 
I do not know it. 

Mr. SEWELL. Iwould ask the Senator from Kansas whether it ap- 
pears that there is any extra charge by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany between New York and Philadelphia on the Southern fast-mail 
line? 

Mr. PLUMB. None whatever. 

Mr. SEWELL. That train made up at New York goes to Philadel- 
phia without extra teh 5 

Mr. PLUMB. I think so; that is my understanding. 

Mr. SEWELL. It is so. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from New Jersey knows better than Ias 
to that; but it is necessary to divide the mail cars that are taken out 
on the Pennsylvania road. They run in two sections. One section 
leaves New York at a later hour and makes a speed which enables it to 
overtake the ing train at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. SEWELL. Itis practically impossible for any one train to carry 
the mail from New York west and make any kind of time at all. It has 
to be divided. 

Mr. PLUMB. Therefore a portion of the cars, two of them designed 
for Pittsburgh and the west, are put on this train, taken to Philadelphia 
on this expedited time, and carried forward from there in such a way 
as to overtake a train that left at an earlier hour, and thus enable that 
much of the mail which otherwise would be left over for twelve hours 
to get forward to Pittsburgh twelve hours ahead of the time it other- 
wise would. To that extent—although that is a question perhaps of 
railroad management more than anything else—this train does result 
in giving a large portion of the mail going to Saint Louis an earlier, ar- 
rival there than it otherwise would have. 

Mr. SEWELL. And that is not a subsidized train. 

Mr. PLUMB. It is not; that is not a subsidized train. This letter 
is in response to an inquiry which was made yesterday on the su; 
tion of the Senator from West Virginia, and it is tolerably full. 
that it be inserted in the RECORD. 


The letter is as follows: 
Post-OrricE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1883. 
Sir: In compliance with the telephonic dispatch from Thomas P, Cleaves, 
clerk of the Conmmaittes on Appropiiaons of the Senate, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the es statement of the companies which at present receive the benefit 


of ial es: 
New. York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, New York to Spring- 


ask 


t by memorandum agreement between the honorable 
er-Gen and the president of the road, which has been in force from 

year to year for some years. The schedule is as follows : 
Leave New York at 5 a. m.; South Norwalk, at 6.33 a. m.; Bridgeport, Con- 
Peony bce pols = wh ap m.; Hartford, Connect- 

at 9.26 a m. ; usetts, a.m. 

Without this train the mail would be delivered at New Haven at 10.30 a. m., 
vered at all inter- 


for New London and Providence. Mail is 


o and delivered at New London at 10.05 a. m., instead of 12.46 p. 
mi.; and Providence at 12.43 p. m, instead of 3.45 p. m. 
There train connecti 


ion from Providence to Boston. 


The New Haven and Willimantic euler poset office leaves New Haven in 
connection with this train at 7.50 a. m.; Wil ntic connects with the Boston 
and Waterbury railway postal office, and mails are delivered and received atall 

laces between New Haven and Boston, Mails are delivered at Middletown at 

45 a, m. instead of 2.20 p. m., and arrive in Boston at 1.35 p. m, instead of 3.55 

. m.; arrive in Hartford at 9.26 a, m. instead of 11.55 a. m.; in Springfield at 

0.25 a. m, instead of 12.38 p. m. 

Mail for Lowell and Lawrence is delivered at 3.30 p. m.; formerly delivered 
at 6.30 p.m. Early deliveries are also made at Worcester, Salem, Lynn, New- 
buryport, Haverhill, and many other important offices in Massachusetts; also 
to Nashua, Manchester, Concord, Portsmouth, Dover, Great Falls, and to other 
offices in New Hampshire, and to points in Maine as far east as Portland. 

This train receives a connection from Washington leaving the penous day 
at 4.20 p. m.; also connections from Baltimore and Philadelphia, which together 
with the mail from New York is very la 

On the morning of the 20th of December there was dispatched on this train 
30 pouches of letter mail and 214 sacks of paper mail; total weight 19,370 pounds, 
On the morning of the 2Istof December there was dispatched on this train 21 
pocs ne Ie and circular mail and 212 sacks of paper mail; total weight 

poun 

New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, New York to Albany, $25,000. 

This train was established at the instance of the Post-Office Department as a 


parison : 

Leave New York at 4.35 a. m. instead of 8a. m. ; Poughkeepsie at 6.30 a. m. in- 
stead of 10.36 a. m.; Rhinecliff at 6.54 a. m. instead of 11.08 a. m.; Hudson at 7.82 
a. m. instead of 12.01 p. m.; Albany at 8.20 a. m. instead of 1 p. m.; Troy at8.50 
a. m, instead of 1.15 p.m .; Schenectady at 9a. m. instead of 1.55 p. m.; Little 
Falls at 10.45 a. m. instead of 3.50 p. m.; Utica at 11.40 a. m. instead of 4.40 p. m.; 
Rome at 12.10 p. m. instead of 5, eet Syracuse at 1.40 p, m. instead of 6.40 p. 
m. ; Buffalo at 7.20 p. m. instead of 12.15 a. m.; Cleveland, Ohio, at 12.23 a. m, in- 
stead of 6.35 a. m.; Toledo at 3.27 a. m. instead of 10.45 a, m.; arrive at Chicago 
at 10.40 a. m. instead of 8 p. m. 

The connection is made at Toledo with the 4.35 a. m. run out of New York that 
is not made by the run that leaves at 8 o'clock. Mail that arrives at Toledo on 
the train leaving New York at 8 o’clock remains at Toledo from 10.45 a. m. un- 
til 5.40 p. m. going over the Wabash line, arriving in Chicago at 10.40 a. m, instead 
of8p.m. This arrival at =. at 10.40 a. m, instead of 8 p. m, is equivalent 
to saving one business day to Chicago and for all points west and northwest of 
Chi , as the principal connections are made at Chicago, and this is particu- 
larly the case for all points west of Omaha, as the Union Pacific Railroad only 
runs one train per day and this train makes no connection. This train carries 
avery large mail from New York. ber 20 there was a count of weight 
taken and there were 32 pouches and 445 sacks; total weight 38,000 pounds that 
went on this train. 

December 21 there were 32 pouches of letter-circular mail, 504 sacks of paper 
mail; total weight, 43,020 pounds. 

The special-fucilities compensation on the Atlantic Coast Line is as follows: 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company—Phila- 

delphia to Baltimore, 96 Po) Se ae eR eae esse $20,000 00 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company: 


80 miles. 
Richmond, Fredericksburgh and Potomac Railroad—Quantico 

Richmond, MOAT NO ae iscca cn E E E A EEEE PAIS ESI PES A EE 17,419 26. 
sy aa coe and Petersburgh Railroad—Richmond to Petersburgh, 23 

a ASTE RE TA venenatis T NI AR w 
Petersburgh Railroad—Petersburgh to Weldon, 64 miles, 


Wilmington and Weldon Rail '—Weldon to Wilmington, 162 miles. 29.565 00 
peor om Columbia and Augusta Railroad—Wilmington to Flor- 
ence, 110 miles. N NERE i 
10 mil 20, 075 00 
Northeastern Railroad leston 
DURES OS WaT TETEE EAT E ESEE EE E ER 17,337 50 


Total compensation from Philadelphia to Charleston Junction, South 

Carolina, for what is familiarly known as the “Atlantio Coast 

TR M AREN E E A T 142, 274 26 

The schedule, with comparative statement, on this line is as follows: 

Leave New York at 4.25a. m. instead of 8.25 a. m.; Philadelphia at 7.20 a. m. 
instead of 11.50 a. m.; Baltimore at 9.55 a. m, of 3.30 p. m.; Washington 
at 11.25 a. m, instead of 5 p. m.; Richmond at 3.17 p. m. instead of 10 p. m.; 
Petersburgh at 4.06 p. m. instead of 10.50 p. m.; Weldon at 5.56 p. m. instead of 
1.18 a. m.; Wilmington at 10.55 p. m, instead of 7.02 a.m. Arrive, Charleston at 
Lot eget te gegen 4p. m.; Savannah at 11 a. m, instead of 11 p. m.; Jackson- 
ville ai 


r 
So that mail for points south of Richmon 


231, 232, 233, and 234 of the honorable Postmaster-General's 
rt for 1882, reference will be found to fast mail and special facilities. 
The schedule from what is therein stated is but slightly varied. 
Priorto December last there was a train that left at 7 p. m. on the New 
York and New England Railroad. The train for Philadelphia and pointssouth 
wastaken on thesteamer Maryland at Harlem River,thence to i Ase A where 
it made the connection with the 4.35a. m. train for Charleston, South Carolina, and 
ints west and south of the last-named place. At that time the steamer Mary- 
d became disabled and it was withdrawn from service. Consequently the 
New York and New England train leaving Boston at 7 p. m. was discontinued, 
which rives Boston and all of New gland of connection with the train 
leaving New York at 4.35 a. m. for Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, and Wilmington, and arriving at Charleston the next morning after leav- 
ing New York at 6.50 a. m., Savan. at 10,30 a. m., and Jacksonville, Florido, 


at 4.50 p. m, 
The special facilities were largely paid between Philadelphia and Charleston, 
which perfected the system of trains and made a continuous service. : 
If the appropriation is made so that the railroad com ies can feel reasona- 

bly certain of the connections from New York and Philadelphia to the South, 
I have no doubt that the honorable Postmaster-General can secure the service 
on thesteamer Maryland, and the New land train will be re-established with- 
out paying any money out of the ities i (ere ee for that portion 
of the service, which will re-estab the connection between Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and the South, which the New England 
people so very much desire. 

e train that leaves New York at 4.35 a, m. carries three postal cars, two of 
Na are for Pittsburgh and the West, and one for Washington and the South. 


avery mai 
December 20, 1882, there was dispatched from New York to this train 54 pouches 
of letter mail and 585 sacks of mail; total weight, 50,350 pounds. Decem- 
ber 21 there was dispatched to this train 56 pouches of letter mail and 660 sacks 
of paper mail; total weight, 56,500 pounds. 
y 18, 1852, at 4.35 a. m., there was dispatched to this line from the New York 


1883. 
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ffice for points south of Washington 13,997 letters, 21,840 circulars, and 

560 pounds of second, third and fourth class matter. = 
In addition to this the train carried the mail received from the New England 
eonnection to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, which made a very 


1 connection, 
x .m, now leaves New York at 4.35 a. m., and is 


The train that left Boston at 7 
the only reasonable fast service from New England and New York to the South. 


Consequently it is the more important that it should be maintained, 
rioari W. B. THOMPSON, 
General Superintendent, 

Hon. P. B. PLUMB, Uniled States Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we have spent a reasonable amount of time 
on this question of fast mails; and it seems to me the Senate under- 
stands it now as well as it can, at least I shall occupy only a few mo- 
ments in giving the Senate my understanding of it. 

I agreed to this amendment in committee with some reluctance, re- 
gretting that we could not expand and enlarge in a limited. degree this 
special service; but that could not bedone. As we appropriated in our 
extravagant way last year $600,000, and only $185,000 of itis being used 
this year, the committee thought it proper to leave this facilitated serv- 
ice just as it is mow. The Senator from Maryland is mistaken and so 
is the Senator from Missouri when they think that this does not benefit 
the western portion of our country. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say it does not one particle, and I challenge the 
proof. I say here now distinctly that it is not one particle of benefit 
to any portion of the country west of Albany. I say that not a man, 
woman, or child in Missouri, in Iowa, in Kansas, in Nebraska, in any 
of that great western country, receives one particle of mail a second 
earlier by reason of this train. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wanted my friend to emphasize that statement. 
Now let us see. In the first place, there are trains leaving New York 
known as limited express trains, leaving at 8 or 9 in the morning and 
arriving at Chicago the next morning at 9.40. These limited express 
trains do not carry mails from New York city. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They can do it. 

Mr. ALLISON. They will not do it, and they can not do it, for the 
reason that the mail can not be thus carried. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is a provision to make them do it, and we 


have the power to do it. 
Mr. ALLISON. Very well; now the Senator simply wants to have 
this limited train taken off. 


express 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLISON. Because it is not within their power todoit. The 
fast train that rans from New York city to Albany carries three postal 
cars. The train that leaves New York at the same time by way of the 
Pennsylvania road carries three 1 cars from New York city, two 
of them going to Pittsburgh and one of them going south to Charles- 
ton and Savannah. The cars on the New York Central train run 
from New York city to Buffalo, and at Buffalo the limited express train 
picks up the mail and carries it from Buffalo to Chicago, so that the 
mail train which leaves New York at 4.35 a. m. arrives at Chicago at 
9.40 the next morning. Now, sup that mail did not leave at 4.35 
in the morning, when would it leave? Itcould not leave on the limited 
express. It would leave there in the evening or on a slower train later 

“in the day, and would arrive at Chicago twelve hours later, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why can it not leaveon the Pennsylvania Central 
at the same hour? The Pennsylvania Central goes out of New York at 
the same hour that this fast train does. 

Mr. ALLISON. That carries nomail, astheSenator knows perfectly 
well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It carries the mail. 

Mr. ALLISON. It can not carry any mail. There is no necessity 
for any great excitement about this matter. Under the railway situa- 
tion every citizen west of Chicagoand northwest of Chicago receives his 
mail probably twelve or twenty-four hours earlier than he would if this 
fast-mail service was not in existence, ‘That is the truth about it. 

It happens, as I have no doubt, that this early morning service from 
New York city originated in the desire of the New York papers to run 
their papers along the New York Central and Pennsylvaniaroads, Ithas 
that effect; but it also has the beneficial effect of giving all the West, 
at least that portion of it in relations with Chicago, a mail twelve or 
twenty-four hours sooner than they could get it without this arrange- 
ment, unless the Senator assumes that the mail would be carried upon 
the limited express trains, and we know it will not be so carried, al- 
though it is so carried to a limited extent from Pittsburgh and from 
Buffalo. 

I have now stated my reason in brief for supporting this amendment. 
I think the roads south of Philadelphia are paid pretty liberally for the 
service rendered these coastwise cities, when we take into account the 
amount of trade and commerce there as compared with the trade and 
commerce in other regions of our country. But the service is there. 
I do not feel as a member of the Committee on Appropriations that I 
could dispense with that service under existing circumstances. That 
is all there is in the case. 

Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to say that I have no control whatever 
ever the compensation to the railroads. 

. Mr. ALLISON. I know that. 
Mr, BUTLER. I do not know whether itis much or little, sufficient 


or insufficient. That matter must be left to the Postmaster-General. 
All I know and all I say is that the community is very much benefited. 


Mr. ALLISON. No doubt ofit. Now I want to say just a word 
further. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY ] insisted that 
there were no stoppages between New York and Albany. There are 
three stoppages between New York and Albany of the morning trains. 

But I want tosay justone word further. The amount paid to the rail- 
ways in the United States for this mail rtation is only-about 1 
per cent. of their earnings, all told; and yet the Senator from Missouri 
seems to think and wishes to impress upon us the idea that the railways 
will so arrange their affairs for this 1 per cent. of the total amount re- 
ceived as to give a fast mail train from New York city to Chicago upon 
the present rate of compensation. They will not do it; and failing to 
do that, we should do the best we can. 

Mr. BARROW. Just one word in regard to the practical operation 
in the South of this fast mail train. If the Department had set itself to 
work in order to discover a route south of this place that would be of 
the least possible benefit to the people it could not have selected one 
better calculated to produce that result than the one which has been 
designated by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. Take 
the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
through which this service is now made, and it touches the extreme 
eastern portion of each one of these States; it touches the Atlantic at 
Wilmington, at Charleston, at Savannah, and it almost touches it again 
at Jacksonville, if I am correct in my understanding of the route over 
which the service is now rendered. According to the way in which itis 
now served, ninety of every one hundred people in the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia receive no benefit from 
this fast mail. 

When the mail was sent over the first route, the Richmond and Dan- 
ville, which, so to speak, pierces the very center of these States, the 
practical operations of it, in the State of Georgia at least—I am not pre- 

to speak for other States—was that a few lange cities received some 
slight benefit from the operation, but all persons who live aside from 
the road over which the mail was sent received no benefit from it what- 
ever. The town in which I live, which lies forty miles south of the 
Richmond and Danville road, or, to more properly, of the Atlanta 
and Charlotte Air-Line road, over which this fast mail was originally 
sent, is connected with that railroad by a branch road. The business 
men of that place never knew that this fast mail was discontinued until 
they saw it stated in the papers. There was absolutely no change what- 
ever in the time of the arrival of our letters from New York or our let- 
ters from New Orleans or our letters from any intermediate point, and 
when this fast mail was taken off the air-line and changed to this other 
route there was no perceptible change whatever in the delivery of the 
mail in my town. 

The same thing is true of all the other towns connected with this 
road by branch railroads, and for the simple reason that, while the: 
may have made connection with this fast mail, with connecting lines in 
the direct line to New Orleans, they did not make connection with that 
train at least on the side lines which connected the country on both 
sides of the railroad. 

Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator from Georgia permit me to interrupt 
him a moment? y 

Mr. BARROW. Certainly. 

Mr, PLUMB. I think the service the Senator speaks of was a serv- 
ice which was put on between Danville and some point in his State or 
in Alabama, and in which the railroad company tried, but ineffectively, 
for a number of months to make the time the Department required, and 
finally gave it up. So I can well understand that the people who live 
in his section of country never got the benefit of it, because it was an 
ineffective service, and y was abandoned by the mutual consent of 
the railroad company and of the Government. So that is not a fair ex- 
ampleof the result which has been generally derived from the expedition 
of the mails on the railroad lines under consideration. 

Mr. BARROW. The Senator is eminently correct in saying that it. 
was an ineffective service, but he is eminently incorrect in saying that 
it was a temporary and local service. It was the fast mail from New 
York of which I am speaking, not only to Atlanta but to New Orleans. 

Mr. PLUMB. That is very true; but what good would a fast mait 
from New York do the Senator from Georgia or his constituents if it 
never got beyond Danville, as it did not frequently, on the expedited 
time, for the reason that the railroads beyond that could not make the 
speed. And, as the Senator from South Carolina to me, that 
is justified by statements made to us by the superintendent of the rail- 
way mail service that they failed four or five times a week. 

Mr. BARROW. That is the very thing I complain of. 

Mr. PLUMB. That line was abandoned more than a year ago. 

Mr. BARROW. Weare called on to spend money for what wenever 
received, And when this was made, no matter what the cause 
may have been, we are again called on to pay for other railroads doing 


the same thing that this road failed to do, and we failed then and we 
fail now to receive any benefit. As soon as it was found out that the 
Atlanta and Charleston line could not make money with the emount 
the Government paid for fast mails, it transferred the service to the 
present route, which goes along the Atlantic seaboard from here to. 
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Jacksonville, Florida. Who wants to pay $125,000 a year for carrying 
a fast mail to Jacksonville, Florida? What is the commercial impor- 
tance of Jacksonville, Florida, that the people of this country should 
have to pay $125,000 for a fast mail to Jacksonville? Itis a town of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand people. It is a resort of tourists. It 
is an agreeable spot at which to spend the later winter months. I have 
no doubt that those who go there suffering, and who are accustomed 
to mail facilities where they reside, when they go to Jacksonville in 
winter want those same mail facilities kept up. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Georgia will allow me to correct a 
very serious misapprehension under which he seems to labor when he 
says that the fast mail on the Atlantic Coast Line does not benefit any 
part of Georgia except Savannah. I think if he will consult his con- 
stituency at the city of Augusta and the city of Atlanta he will be un- 
deceived as to that statement. Ihave just talked to a gentleman from 
Augusta who says that it is of the very last consequence to that city in 
its business and otherwise that this mail should be continued, because 
they get the New York papers twenty-four hours earlier by it than they 
did under the previous arrangement. 

Now, as I am up, I will state for the information of the Senator some- 
thing, perhaps, that he does not know, that the reason for the discon- 
tinuance of the fast service on the Richmond and Danville line of rail- 
roads was because the Richmond and Danville roads could not make the 
connection; they failed about four days out of every week to make the 
connection and carry the mail through. I think it was an agreement 
between the railroad companies and the Post-Office Department that 
caused the cessation of that service; but the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken, he is laboring wnder an enormous delusion, when he says that 
this line running along the seacoast benefits nobody except those in the 
particular locality. 1 state of my own personal knowledge that the 
entire State of South Carolina is benefited by it, and I undertake to say 
that the entire State of Georgia is benefited by it, because the fast 
trains from Augusta to Atlanta connect with it and carry the northern 
mail to Atlanta at least twenty-four hours earlier than it would other- 
wise; and therefore the Senator is mistaken, I respectfully submit. 

Mr. BARROW. I undertake to say that of the million and a half 
people in the State of Georgia, there are not five thousand who know 
that there is such a thing as a fast mail now in operation, or who know 
hy what route it goes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I suggest to my friend that we should send 
missionaries to Georgia to inform the people. 

Mr. BARROW. So far as missionaries to Georgia are concerned, 
whenever we do get ready to have them South Carolina would be the very 
last place on earth we should send to for them. [Laughter.] The only 
missionaries that ever crossed the Savannah River who have done any 
good have gone from the Georgia side to the South Carolinaside. As the 
question of missionaries from South Carolina to Georgia has been brought 
on this floor, I will say to the Senator from South Carolina that when 
the good offices of Georgia missionaries on one or two occasions have 
been received by the State of South Carolina, all the good results were 
claimed by the State of South Carolina and all the odium was laid on 
the Georgia missionaries. 

Now as to the city of Augusta—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam sorry that my friend takes so seriously what I 
said about missionaries. I said it jocularly entirely, and therefore I am 
surprised at his being so sensitive upon the missionary question. 

Mr. BARROW. Iam not sensitive as to myself, but when it comes 
to the State of Georgia, perhaps I am so. 

Now, as to the question of the benefits derived by the city of Augusta 
from this fast mail. The reason which the Senator gives for saying 
that the Senate ought to vote to appropriate this sum of money, is be- 
cause there are a few people in the city of Augusta who take the New 
York papers, and who are benefited by this fast-mail service. Why, 
sir, of the 25,000 or 30,000 people of the city of Augusta there are not 
one hundred copies of the New York dailies subscribed for in that town. 
I say if this service is to be kept up, in the first place some steps ought 
to be taken to change the route over which it is conducted. It ought 
to be sent, if possible, through the center of the country, so that others 
besides those living along the line or at the termini of the line where 
these trains stop can receive some of the benefits of it, and not confine 
it to the Atlantic seaboard, so as to benefit the people of Weldon, the 
people of Wilmington, the people of Charleston, the people of Savan- 
nah, and the people of Jacksonville. It is claimed that this mail sery- 
ice is administered for the benefit of the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama. It does not touch 
Tennessee; it does not touch Alabama, and it only touches one or two 
counties in the State of Georgia. Something ought to be done to dis- 
seminate these benefits among the people generally, or it ought to be 
discontinued. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. Presidenl, itis proper that I should say a few words 
upon this subject. The fast mail expedites the arrival and the deliv- 
ery of the mail in Florida between six and eight hours. The mail de- 
livery at Jacksonville, Florida, supplies the southern mail to the Gulf 
of Mexico and as far as Key West. The expedition with which the 


mail may be delivered in that State is of great importance to a vast 
mount of shipping and commerce on the Atlantic and the Gulf that 
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“ sree more or less with the ports and shores of the State of 
“lorida. 

There is no mail from Key West toCuba. But because of this expe- 
dition the mail can be delivered just that much sooner, that is from six 
to eight hours, than it would have been by the ordinary trains running 
on the usual time and for the regular and local demands of the con- 
necting lines of railroad. The objection to fust mail service because one 
or another line or route is proposed, or because the mail leaves at 4 o'clock 
a. m. or at any other hour convenient or inconvenient, or because an- 
other line of railway makes the same time from other or the same place 
of departure to the place of delivery, is altogether unreasonable and 
has nothing to do with the amendment, which simply proposes the con- 
tinuance of mail service between points where it can not be denied it 
is of advantage to great commercial interests. 

These objections only impeach the good judgment or the honesty of 
purpose of the Postmaster-General, and not the advantage of the serv- 
ice as a system, If the statements of Senators are true that the ordi- 

trains deliver the mail at the same time as the fast trains, then 
the Postmaster-General is to blame. But there has been nothing stated 
in support of this statement except that another line of road runs a 
train which makes the same time. 

This has nothing to do with the question, and it may have been in- 
duced by the establishment of the fast-mail service on the other line, 
and I have nodoubt will find satisfactory vindication, as has been stated 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], consistent with the intel- 
ligent and capable discharge of his duty by that high official. 

So far as the coast line is concerned, it is the most expeditious route 
to the cities of the Atlantic south and to the terminal points of mail 
trains. The entire commerce by sea of the State of the Senator from 
Georgia, who has spoken here against this amendment, is delivered for 
shipment at Charleston and at Savannah, and a great interest of com- 
merce of that State is concerned in this expedition of the delivery of 
the mail at Savannah and at Augusta and at Charleston. 

I shall not enter into the arguments upon this subject further than 
to say that there is no force in the idea of this being a monopoly. This 
is an attack upon the Postmaster-General and his honest and judicious 
administration of his office. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] contends that a slow 
mail is better than a fast mail, as if it were not the established business 
habit of the age to expedite for all business transactions the rapid de- 
livery of the mail. Senators argue as if the denial of this mail facility 
to some other part of the country was a reason for taking it away from 
that portion where it is doing efficient service. I undertake to say that 
avast amount, at least one-third, of the commerce of this country in the 
Southern States is directly benefited by this fust-mail service from New 

fork, and that it meets with the entire approval of the business com- 
munities of Richmond, of Charleston, of Wilmington, of Savannah, ot 
Key West, and the commercial interests between this country and Ha- 
vana and the shipping interests of the Gulf of Mexico. How you can 
make a monopoly or anything resembling it out of compensation given 
by the Postmaster-General for a fast-inail service it is impossible to un- 
derstand. If other lines of road should have compensation and fast- 
mail service, give it to them, but do not call this a monopoly because ` 
Senators have not asked and obtained proper legislation to that end. 

The PRESIDING be ciptaagt mek FARLEY in the chair). Themorn- 
ing hour has expired, and the ir will lay before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which is the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-reve- 
nue taxation. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Vermont will allow us to 
take a vote on this fast-mail question to-day. If we donot takea vote 
to-day I think it will take all the morning to-morrow, as we shall go 
over the same thing again. 

Mr. MORRILL. If there is no further debate I shall not object toa 
vote being taken on this proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I wish to detain the Senate about three minutes 
upon it. 

Mr. ALLISON. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vermont yield 
to the suggestion made by the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, I yield for three minutes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] spoke 
about my wanting to compel the railroads to do so and so. The Sena- 
tor is chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, which in this very 
bill pro the legislation which I shall read. I suppose that he is 
responsible for it; he is the responsible head of that committee: 

And if any railroad company shall fail or refuse to transport the mails for 
which this appropriation is made, when required by the Post-Office Departmen 
upon the fastest train or trains run upon said road, said company shall have its 
pay reduced 50 per cent, of the amount now provided by law. 

If the railroad companies do not transport the mail upon the fastest 
train, here isthe power given to make them do it, and the Senator from 
Iowa is responsible for it. I challenge the Senator to bring the proof, 
and I challenge any Senator here to bring any proof, that one solitary 
particle of mail matter west of Chicago is hastened in its delivery one 
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minute. I propose to read some evidence on this question, and I willread 
now from page 10 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 17. I 
read fromsomestatements made by adistingui hed citizen of the United 
States, Hon. GEORGE M. ROBESON, a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives. He says: 

It is already shown and admitted that fast trains for the West leave atthe same 
time the special-facility train leaves New York for Philadelphia; and it is also 
shown that this only covers the mail which has accumulated after business 
hours, after business is over and business necessities have been satisfied—only 
the mail which has accumulated so late it can not be carried out on the evening 
trains leaving as late as half past 8 at least. 

I presume he knows something of what he istalkingabout. He had 
opportunities of conferring with the Postmaster-General and others, 
and is a distinguished leader in the public service. 

Now, I read from another distinguished gentleman, Hon. JOSEPH G. 
CANNON, of Illinois, where Chicago is situated, a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee, a man who is presumed to know what he is 
talking about. This was uttered on the 16th of December: 

I do say further that all they have got todo to run their fast trains for their 
passengers isto make one passenger-car less and substitute in its place a mail- 
car for which they receive as much pay, I can safely say, as they receive for 
the nger service. I do say further that there leaves the city of New York 
by the Pennsylvania Central a train at the same hour that the train leaves by 
the New York Central—the fast mail train—and that reaches Chicago as soon as 
the other does by the New York Central. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Thatis admitted, I suppose; but the 
train that leaves on the Pennsylvania road is the limited express train, 
and that train only carries a thousand pounds of mail. The question 
is, if it were compelled to take three car-loads of mail could itrun through 
on the time that it now does? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Unquestionably; and here is the power to make 
it take it: 

I do say further that it is in the power of the Postmaster-General—— 


Mr. INGALLS. Irise to an inquiry: Is the Senator reading from 
observations made by a member of the House at the present session on 
this same subject? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Am I reading what? 

Mr. INGALLS. From a debate had in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have said nothing about a debate in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understood the Senator to say that the remarks 
were made by Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON on the 16th day of December. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. INGALLS. Of course the Senator is aware that it is not in order 
to refer to what has been said in the other House on this subject? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam not saying a word about what was said in 
the other House. 

Mr. INGALLS. I raise the point of order so that this may not pass 
into a precedent, because difficulties might arise from the course the 
Senator from Missouri is now pursuing. Not that I do not agree with 
him or with what was said, but the parliamentary law is so plain and 
the reason for it is so just that I think he himself will see that it is im- 
proper to repeat speeches here that have been made in the other House. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not said a word about quoting any man’s 
speech made in the House of Representatives. Distinguished citizens 
of the United States are entitled to have their utterances, wherever 
made, quoted when their names are attached to their utterances, and I 
am simply stating what these gentlemen said about acertaim time. I 
am not stating that it was said in the other House, nor am I referring 
to the House debates. 

Mr. INGALLS. If theSenator is reading from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of the present session remarks made by a member of the House 
of Representatives upon this subject, I object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the point 
of order made by the Senator from Kansas is well taken. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I propose now to make the statement I was pro- 
ceeding to make, and I doit on my own bility: “I do say fur- 
ther that it is in the power of the Postmaster-General to place these 
6,000 letters collected in New York after the last regular train leaves on 
this Pennsylvania train without one cent of additional pay for special 
facilities, and it is his duty to do it, in my opinion, instead of paying 
$25,000 a year for the use ofa locomotive and car to run from New York 
nt Albany to overtake another train that leaves some time prior to 
that. 

Mr. President, I propose to make another statement. It has been 
stated that ‘‘the special-facility train which leaves New York at half 
past 4 o’clock in the morning carries 6,000 letters, which accumulate 
in the New York city post-office after 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening and 
before the hour of departure of that train, that are destined for points 
west of Buffalo, and’’ from that itis ‘‘to be inferred that those 6,000 
lonen are destined for Chicago and other commercial centers of the 

Vest. 

Mr. President, I say that nearly ‘‘all the business mail of New York 
city for the West goes out on the train which leaves there at 8.40 or 8.50 
in the evening, and reaches Chi in advance of mail carried by the 
special-facility train of which the gentleman speaks.” Now, I challenge 
them to meet that proposition that nearly ‘‘all the business mail of 
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New York city for the West goes out on the train which leaves there et 
8.40 or 8.50 in the evening, and reaches Chicago in advance of mail car- 
ried by the special-facility train of which the” gentlemen have beer 
speaking. ‘‘All the letters deposited in the several mail depositories 
of New York city not later than 5 o’clock in the afternoon go out on this 
8.40 evening train, and reach Chicago and all other points in the West 
in advance of mail carried by any train leaving New York city at half 
t 4 o’clock the next morning.’’ 

Mr. MORRILL. I call the Senator’s attention to the understanding 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shall be through iif one minute. I want to 
make just one other statement as to the trains on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. ‘‘ There is a regular mail train on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
leaving New York city at 4.30 o'clock in the morning, the same hour 
at which the special-facility train leaves on the New York Central for 
Albany. This train on the Pennsylvania Railroad carries the mails 
regularly. It is not the fast train; but by connection at Pittsburgh, 
with one of the company’s leased lines I believe (the Fort Wayne road) 
it may put the mail into Chicago at the same hour as the 4.30 special-facil- 
ity train puts its mail there—what little it does put there. Butwhen 
this Pennsylvania Railroad train reaches Pittsburgh there is run from 
that point what is called a fast train, with which it connects. Though 
by .the schedule this train from New York would make such connection, 
it is claimed by the Department that the connection is not always cer- 
tain, that this fast train from Pittsburgh to Chicago does not transport 
the mails regularly, Yet, asIam informed also by the Department, 
the fact is that all the mail poucked for Chicago may be transported 
over that fast line and deposited in Chicago at precisely the same time 
that the special-facility mail would reach there. We of the West derive 
no benefit whatever from existing special mail facilities, and will not if 
the amendment prevails.’’ 

I state positively that not one particle of benefit is derived by the 
citizens and business men of Illinois or of any other State west of there 
by this special-facility train. Itisa gratuity, an absolute gift of $25,000 
to one railroad company without any equivalent return whatever to the 
tax-payersof the UnitedStates. I hope theamendment will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to prolong this discussion, but I 
wish simply to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
arguments. that are made by Senators against the continuance of this 
service do not show the truth. No Senator will say that there can 
be a fast-mail service without some consideration paid for it which does 
not appertain to the ordinary running of the trains, but they discuss 
the conduct of the Postmaster-General and speak of his injudicious ar- 
rangements. The Senator from Missouri will not say that if the fast- 
mail train left at 8 o’clock in the evening it would not expedite the 
delivery of letters that much more in Chi and with all connecting 
points. His statement is that the fast mail leaves at 4.50 a. m. and 
other trains leaving at 8 p. m. carry the mail of the day before, no letters 
being written after business hours. 

I merely wish to call attention to the fact that there is no force nor 
logical truth in these propositions, and to say that the fast-mail service, 
which is dependent upon roads running special trains without regard to 
their local interestsand local business, requires no additional compensa- 
tion, and that the time, 8 o’clock a, m., at which the train leaves New 
York prevents it from carrying a letter mail, is not true or important to 
the argument forthis appropriation. The expedition is what is paid for. 

New York is the great commercial center of the country. A fast-mail 
service to and from her concerns the whole country and all the people. 

The press, the newspapers of the great cities of the country, and the 
people who read them ought to have special mail facilities, and the Gov- 
ernment should furnish them the greatest possible expedition. These 
great papers carry the news which affects prices and trade everywhere, 
and if Senators want them they should ask for them and not seek to 
destroy them where they now are, 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I will take but a moment. Ihave been 
unable to hear the discussion to-day. Some reference has been made 
to the fact that I was unfortunately a member of the committee in 
having (I believe the expression was) fallen into the trap in regard to 
this matter. [Mr. MORRILL rose.) I shall not occupy the time of the 
Senate more than a moment. We have had this service established for 
sometime. We made an effort to extend it, The Postmaster-General 
failed, for some reasons that I think aresatisfactory. We have provided 
here for a commission to be appointed to try to regulate this thing here- 
after carefully so as to give us all equal benefits, and I did not seek, 
since we could not get all we desired, to break up what is now a bene- 
ficial service. The Postmaster-General had shown that he failed to use 
any of the $600,000 appropriated except the $185,000 now in use, and 
I thought it was but fair that this service should continue until we saw 
if we could not extend it, as we all desire should be done. If we can 
not, then when the proper time comes I will agree with other Senators 
to strike it all out. In the mean time I think it is fair for the service 
that the amendment p by the committee should be adopted. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like, if the Senator from Vermont will allow 
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me, to detain the Senate just a moment, to make a statement to go 
along with the other statements made in regard to the time of the ar- 


rival in Chicago, It will not take me over two minutes at the outside. 

It has been stated here that there is no gain in time to the mail 
either at Chicago or west of there by this fast train between New York 
and Albany. The actual fact is that it arrives at Chicago ten hours 
earlier than any other train that leaves New York in the morning. 
There is a gain of twelve hours by reason of the connection to all that 
section of country west of Chicago, and in some cases even of twenty- 
four hours where only one mail a day is carried on lines connecting 
with the main lines leading out of Chicago. 

I desired to make that statement nap se in correction of the statement 
that has been made to the opposite effect, so that it might go along 
with those statements in the RECORD of to-day’s proceedings. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now, if the vote can be taken without any further 
debate, I shall not object; but I do object to any further debate upon 
this question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HARRIs’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. HARRIS] is paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Ferry]. I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). On this question Iam 
paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. If he 
were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [ Mr. Jones]. But for that pair, I should vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when Mr. VANCE’s name was called). I was re- 
quested by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to announce 
when his name should be called that he had been called out of the 
Senate by reason of the death of one of his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL (after having voted in the negative). I voted with- 
out knowing that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], who 
is absent to-day, and with whom I am paired, would vote in favor of 
the amendment, I am advised that he would vote for the amendment, 

and, as I voted against it, I withdraw my vote and announce my pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut, who has been called out of the 


Chamber on special business. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 20; as follows: 

YEAS—322. . 

Aldrich, Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Platt, 
rere Cameron of Wis., cht rt Plumb, 

nthony, cott, 
Beck. f Conger, Johnston, Rollins, 
Blair, Dawes, McMillan. Sawyer, 
Brown, Frye, McPherson, Sewell, 
Butler, Hale, Miller of N. Y., Sherman, 

1, Hampton, Morrill, Windom 

NAYS—20. 
Barrow, Farley, Grover, Slater, 
Camden, Garland, Jackson, Vest, 
Coke, rge, Jonas, Voor! 
Davis of W. Va., Gorman, Maxey, Walker, 
vy roome, Sa > wW 
ABSENT—2. 

yard, Hawley, Lapham, Mo 5 
Cockrell, Hoar, Logan, Pendleton, 
Davis of Ill., Jones of Florida, McDill, h 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Mahone Saunders, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Miller of Cal., Vance 

is, Lamar, Mitchell, Van Wyck 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MORRILL. Now I call for the regular order. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 277) providing fora new mixed commis- 
sion in accordance with the treaty of April 25, 1866, with the United 
States of Venezuela, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], whois 
now necessarily absent because of the death of one of his colleagues in 
the House, rose just about the time of the adjournment last night to 
propose to strike out ‘‘ 50 per çent.” and insert ‘‘45 per cent.,’’ in line 
424. I now propose that amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely say I hope this will not be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be reported. 
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The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 424 it is proposed te 
strike out ‘‘fifty’’ and insert ‘‘forty-five;’’ so as to read: 

All other earthen, stone, and crockery-ware, white, glazed, edged, printed, 
painted, di |, or cream-colored, com earthy or mineral substances 
not y enumerated or provided for in this act, 45 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the present rate of duty on this class of 
goods, which, as was said yesterday very frequently, is the class of goods 
of the cheapest order, which have to be used by everybody, no matter 
how poor, stands at 40 per cent. ad valorem. The rate proposed by the 
bill is 50 per cent. and by the amendment 45 per cent., which seems to 
me to be as highas they ought to be. It is admitted they are about 75 
per cent. now, taking into consideration the cost of transportation, which 
is very great upon bulky goods of a cheap character, because they are 
just as bulky, although they are of low value, as the finest china, por- 
celain, or painted parian ware. Therefore the cost is enhanced very 
largely in proportion to their value, the duty being not less than 75 per 
cent., perhaps 80 per cent., and it may be, on the lowest orders of them, 
as high as 90 per cent. The ai cndment which I move is to insert 45 
per cent., an increase of 12} per ceat. upon the present duty of 40 per 
cent. ad valorem. If we are in earnest at all in endeavoring not to in- 
crease taxes, for I have no idea we are going to reduce any, although we 
profess that we are, I think the rate should not be above 45 per cent. 

Mr. COKE. I ask the Senator from Kentucky why he does not make 
his amendment to bring it down to the present rate? 

Mr. BECK. I moved to make it 40 yesterday evening, and upon a 
call of the yeas and nays I was defeated, and accepting the defeat 
gracefully I am now trying to make another rate half way between the 
rate in the bill, 50 per cent., and 40 per cent., the present rate, which 
was defeated on a call of the yeas and nays yesterday afternoon. I 
can not control the vote of the Senate, and therefore I have to do the 
best I can, and now I present the present rate with 12} per cent. added, 
which is more than enough to cover all questions of crates. The pro- 
fession is that though we are adding this increased rate of 50 per cent. 
we propose hereafter somewhere in the bill to strike off some charge 
from the place where the goods are made to the point of shipment so 
that they will be free on board. We have not done that as yet, and I 
am rather inclined to think that we do not propose to do it, if the yeas 
and nays taken yesterday are any indication of the sense of the Senate. 

I took pains last night to look over these three items of china and 
cheap crockery ware. Decorated china is now imported to the value of 
$2,075,707, and pays a duty at 50 per cent. of $1,037,853.97. At 60 per 
cent., the importations being at the same rate, the duty on decorated 
china would be $1,245,424, or an increase of $207,571. On plain china, 
which is now 45 per cent., and imported to the value of $316,810, the 
duty collected is $142,564. We propose to make the duty 55 per cent., 
and with the same amount imported that is imported now, the duty 
would $174,245, an increase of $31,681. On the present schedule that 
we are now dealing with the most important article of all is the cheap 
crockery-ware for all the laboring people who can not afford to buy china. 
Whether a man is white or black, he can not be so poor that he is not 
obliged to have a plate, for he can get a plain plate for less even than 
the tin plate would cost him, on which we have put up the ad valorem 
duty to an extent beyond this. The amount imported now in money 
value of this cheap crockery ware for laboring people put at 40 per cent. 
is $4,438,237, and the amount of the present duty at 40 per cent. is 
$1,775,294. At 50 per cent., as it now stands in the bill reported by 
the Senate committee, on the same values, we should collect $2,219,- 
118, or on this single item of absolute necessity now protected nearly 
80 per cent. an increase of $443,824, or on the three items increase of 
$683,076 in an effort to reduce burdens. Senators talk about giving 
relief, but surely there can be no propriety in exceeding the present rates 
of duty and adding $683,076 to the enormous taxes imposed upon the 
people. 

My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] yesterday afternoon 
asked me if these things are not cheaper now than they were years ago. 
I presume they are; but a man living in Windsor, in Canada, can buy 
them 90 per cent. cheaper than a man living in Detroit, across the river, 
can buy them. A man in Windsor can go over to Detroit and work 
all day and go back at night and it will only cost him a dollara month 
to cross the ferry, and he will get his crockery 100 per cent. cheaper 
and his blankets and everything else that much cheaper, and he can un- 
derwork the American laborer who has to pay this 100 percent. Thisis 
one of the items that every man must have. So it is at Buffalo; so it 
is all along the line; so it is everywhere. 

Why should our people have to pay in this way on things they must 
have, when we do not need the revenue, and the men who are making 
the goods do not need and do not ask any more protection than they 
have at present? Why shall we exact on thisnecessary article $443,824 
more than we are exacting now? Themen who manufacture the article 
do not ask any more protection than they have now, and the amendment 
which I propose will give them an increase of 12} per cent. over the 
present rate, to cover any contingency that may grow outof the question 
of freights. 

As afurther proof that the tariff as itnow exists is afull and adequate 
protection to the manufacturers, I hold in my hand the proceedings of 
the sixth annual convention of the United States Potters’ Association. 
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held at Cincinnati, December 2,3, and 4, 1879. An extract from the | 5 per cent less than that proposed by the commission is no more than 


report of the committee on labor, page 13, reads as follows: 


Your committee further believe that the apeos now given tothis branch of 
business will have a healthy growth, and that if we continue to receive that pro- 
tection from the Govzrnment which we now receive, and which we so much re- 
quire, the great bulk of foreign goods which now glut our markets will before 
long be replaced by tLose of our own manufacture, and why not? 

I say so too. If they receive the same protection that they receive 
now, and my proposition gives them fully up to what they receive now 
why should they not be able to carry on their business prosperously ? 
They say they can. That was the action of their own convention, and 
the report of their own committee on labor. An extract from the re- 
port of the committee on raw materials, on page 18, reads thus: 

A high protective rye! op bp tei expected, are rearaprolnnget te gonea to re- 
in fi improper le of time upon any in , more c y upon 
industries that deal riots crude material. Hence, it behooves us all to take 


the utmost advautage of the existing state of things, for we must not forget that 
a protective tariff is for the general good, and not for individual benefit. 


In all their meetings both the committee on raw materials and the 
committee on labor express themselves as not only content but grati- 
fied at the rate of protection they were then receiving, and say that they 
can not expect it to continue even at that rate much longer. Why in- 
crease it when we are seeking torelieve burdens? Why increase it when 
we are giving aid to manufacturers in a great variety of ways and to this 
manufacture in particular? 

I desire before I sit down, because I do not like to be contradicted about 
a fact that I have stated, to call attention to the language used by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] yeste@lay in reference toa stete- 
ment that I had made. I could not hear him yesterday; we are in re- 
mote parts of the Chamber, and he does not speak quite as loud as I wish 
he did. The Senator from New Jersey said: 


I desire to correct the Senator from Kentucky. I have no doubt he believes 
all that he states in relation to the reduction made on articles in the tariff that 
are used by the pottery men, but the facts are that they do not use them at all. 
They do not use the articles he refers to in the manufacture of pottery. 

I had said: 

We have given to the manufacturers of those goods since the present tariff, 
which morad 40 per cent, ad valorem, a great many privileges that they did 
not have at thetime thetariff wasenacted. Forexample, we put by the present 
bill the duty on refined borax, which they use in very large quantities, at3 cents 
a pound instead of 10 cents,as now. That isareduction of 70per cent. on refined 
borax, Li e, which they use langei; we have reduced 33} per cent., or from 
3 cents a pound to 2 cents a pound. China clay, or kaolin, we bave uced 40 

r cent., or $35 a ton. Fel , which they use largely, from 20 per cent. we 

ve puton thefree-list, A large number of the articlesthat they use have been 
free for sometime. Stilts and spurs, which are used in the perfection of earthen- 
ware, were 24 percent. when the present tariff was enacted. That we have made 
free since that time. 

Then I quoted some other articles on the free-list. Turning to the 
testimony of J. H. Brewer before the commission, I find he said that the 
great article they use is this China clay, or kaolin. All the articles I 
named are named by him as articles that are the foundation of their 
labor. I think I could not be mistaken in asserting that the articles I 
named, notwithstanding the flat contradiction of the Senator from New 
Jersey, if there is any truth in the testimony of the pottery men them- 
selves, have been greatly reduced below what they were when the tariff 
was enacted, and are being still further reduced by this bill. There- 
fore, in addition to the other reasons, they ought not to ask more than 
12} per cent. increase upon the present rates of duty. I think that is 
far too high, but, having been voted down upon every other proposition, 
I propose a call of the yeas and nays upon that question, so that we may 
see exactly how the record will stand. 

I desire also to say that I hope to obtain the vote of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], who, when I made the proposition yester- 
day to reduce from 60 per cent. to 50 per cent. upon another class of 
these articles, said : 

I betieve I shall vote, if I have an opportunity, to make this duty 55 per cent., 
which is half-way between the proj ition of the Senator from Kentucky and 
joist T have obi sh respect that per centis enough to make a hu Siima 

vea 
ierti lossof the addit nof charges which the Tariff Commission jaa a 
at 10 per cent. 

Then he had read a very interesting letter from a firm in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, showing that that was the fact. The 12} per cent. I 
now propose over the present rate is greater than was proposed then, 
and I hope that the Senator from Massachusetts and other Senators can 
atleast meet half-way on this proposition and vote for 45 percent., which 
is 12} per cent. increase over the present rate of duty, especially as it 
seems to me that it is all those gentlemen themselves desire or expect, 
and certainly all that we ought to give. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire tosay that this question was debated 
and voted upon in substance pretty nearly all the day yesterday, and 
I should owe an apology to the Senate for repeating the arguments in 
reply to the suggestions made by the Senator from Kentucky. The 
„mere difference between the Senator from Kentucky and the Finance 
Committee is, that while he believes that all the cost of packages, of 
other charges, of consular certificates, of commissions, and of inland 
freight would not amount to more than 5 per cent., the Finance Com- 
mittee with the Tariff Commission that it dos amount to 10 per 
sent Therefore the amount proposed by the bill as it now stands being 


would cover the reduced cost the importers will have in making their 
purchases of these articles. 

There is one thing in relation to what the Senator from Kentucky said 
that is certainly new tome. Iam informed by him that a man may 
live at Windsor, in Canada, go across to Detroit, and obtain American 
wages, and yet go back to Windsor and buy crockery-ware for 90 per 
cent. less than he can buy it in Detroit; and the Senator even went so 
far as to say he could buy it for 100 per cent. less. That is to say, a 
dollar spent in the United States will not buy as much crockery-ware 
as 10 cents will in Windsor, and that it is subject even there to 100 per 
cent. reduction; that is to say, we may go there and haye the crockery- 
ware given to us. I think we shall all be disposed to go to Windsor 
and buy our crockery and do our work in Detroit. 

Mr. BECK. The last suggestion of the Senator frou Vermont is 
smart, perhaps, but it does not deceive anybody. What I said was that 
with the protection of 70, 80, or 90 per cent., according to this proposi- 
tion, a man can buy in Windsor, Canada, if the article is imported free 
there, or opposite to Buffalo, or in Mexico or the West Indies, or any- 
where where there is not a protective tariff, for $10 as much as he can 
buy here for $20. 

Mr. MORRILL. I did not mean to misrepresent the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. That is the only statement I intended to make, and I 
supposed it was understood by everybody on both sides, not excepting 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will refer to the RECORD he will find 
that I have not misrepresented his words. 

Mr. BECK. He has certainly—I will not say misrepresented me (I 
do not think he would do that in any regard), but in order to say a 
bright thing he has endeavored to make me say what he very well knows 
I did not intend to say, if I said it. We give 12} per cent. advance in 
the duties here by the proposition I make, and I am content to allow 
the vote to be taken. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, all of the articles comprised in 
this schedule B, known as earthen-ware and glass-ware, occupy almost 
a distinct and separate position in the tariff bill. It is known to every 
Senator here that the material from which they are made is of a cheap 
character; but men are compelled to dig down in the earth and to first 
move vast quantities of earth to reach the clay or kaolin in beds from 
which the material is taken. It then has to be transported upon cars 
or by some method of transportation to some central point where con- 
veniencies and facilities are found for its manufacture. The methods 
of manufacture are old. There has scarcely been an improvement yet 
found upon the old potter’s wheel by which the clays have been mixed. 

It is said by those who profess to know that a very large percentage 
of the cost, fully, I suppose, 80 per cent., represents laboralone. Itis 
also stated by testimony before the commission that the difference be- 
tween the labor employed in these industries in this country and that 
upon the other side is more than 125 per cent. 

The Senator from Kentucky states that these goods can be bought in 
Canada 90 per cent. cheaper than upon the American side. Do I mis- 
state him or do I not? 

Mr. BECK. I do not know what they can be bought for in Canada, 
but I say they can be sold and are sold by the people of England and 
France and Germany and all other countries to anybody anywhere out- 
side of the United States, if there is no tariff duty, for just the amount 
less the tariff duty we impose upon them. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iwill answer the Senator’s proposition when we 
come to that point. If there isa difference of 90 per cent. in the cost of 
goods between the Canada side and the American side it proves one of 
two things. If 80 or 90 per cent. of the cost represents labor, it either 
means that American labor is overpaid or that Canada labor is under- 
paid. There is no erading the conclusion; one or the other result must 
be true; one must be vastly overpaid or the other underpaid. 

There was no such thing as a pottery industry in this country until 
the period during the war or immediately subsequent to the war, when 
we had large gold premiums that enabled our people to compete with 
foreign countries in the manufacture of earthen-ware, stone, china, and 
everything of the pottery kind, and also glass-ware. Had it not been for 
that fact we should not to-day have a single enterprise of this kind in 
existence, and to-day these enterprises are languishing. Scarcely any 
business is being done. In the great pottery industries of Trenton, some 
ninety in number, they are practically doing only enough to keep their 
labor employed so that the men shall not absolutely starve. The wages 
paid to the employés there are not a sufficient recompense to enable them 
to live as the laboring people of this country should live. 

I am not one of those who will ever consent to reduce the reward of 
labor in this country to such a mere pittance that the laboring man can 
not educate his children and make them fit representatives of republican 
government when they take our places upon thescene. I will not con- 
sent to deprive the children of laboring men of every comfort and of 
every convenience that belongs to a civilized community. I will not 
consent to strike down an industry which has been for years and years 
struggling, until to-day it has made the cost of these products to the 
American people 50 per cent. what it would have been if this interest 
had not been fostered and protected. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to know what is to prevent a capitalist, or 
anybody else who chooses to do it, from going to England or to Germany, 
wherever he finds the pauper labor of which we hear, and bringing in 
any quantity of it he wants to compete with the higher-priced labor of 
this country, and whether these people can not get on board a steamer 
and come here inside of ninety days? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is a very proper question of the Senator 
from Alabama, and one deserving an answer. In reply I will ask the 
Senator a question: How long would the pauper labor of which he speaks 
remain in the United States of America occupied in a manufacturing 
establishment, while upon the opposite side of the street was a concern 
employing American labor, without demanding the same price that is 
paid to American labor? There is not an instance of that kind. Even 
the Belgians imported four weeks ago into South Jersey and employed 
in the glass factories are to-day demanding and receiving exactly what 
the men were receiving who were turned out. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then the competition between labor is not like the 
competition between any other productions or any other commerce that 
I can think of, if the competition between labor keeps the price up, 
while competition between meats, provisions, sugars, or what not puts 
the price down. I do not believe in any proposition that is so utterly 
illogical as that must necessarily be. If we have got a larger supply 
of laborers here than the market demands at the moment, the price of 
labor is bound to go down. If there are 10,000 laboring men in the 
city of Washington to-day, and there are only 5,000 of them needed for 
the work that is required to be done, the price of labor is bound to go 
down. Youcan notkeepitup. The 10,000 can not each afford to de- 
mand and they will net demand for their labor what each of the 5,000 
would get. I can not conceive of a proposition so thoroughly paradoxi- 
cal as that must be, that the introduction of more labor into this country 
raises the price instead of reducing it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I am willing to admit that supply and demand 
regulate all markets, even the labor market; but there are other influ- 
ences that control very largely the labor interest of every country. 
‘Take it in Germany, where they employ laborers for a mere pittance; 
take it in some other parts of Europe, particularly in Belgium, where 
this industry is largely carried on; there is found the material of which 
the product is made. It is conveyed of course to central points, where 
it is manufactured. Labor there is cheap. 

In addition to that there is another point I wish to notice at this 
time. There is one thing that has become alm: stan axiom among the 
people engaged in this branch of manufacture. If A, B, or C desires 
to buy a large quantity of pottery or glass-ware he will visit the other 
side, either personally or by an agent; he will make application for the 
purchase of a quantity of materials. What is the answer? ‘‘ Well, we 
will give you no price upon it here; we will make our price delivered 
to you in New York, in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, or in other ports.” 
Why not send Mr. A, or Mr. B, or Mr. C, as the case may be, a bill 
of goods and take his money at the point of shipment? Their objectis 
to sell, and not to make any price upon the other side that can be con- 
sidered a market value for the goods; but, on the other hand, the article 
comes duty-paid to our great central points, giving them all the oppor- 
tunity of concealing the real price. For instance, while the value of 
the article might be equivalent to a dollar and a half upon the other 
side to a customer, it is valued at such a rate in the port of New York 
with the duty paid, and then it is subject to competition with our man- 
ufacture. I have no objection to all the capital of Europe coming to 
this country; I have no objection to the labor of Europe coming here. 
Let them engage in manufacturing enterprises, bring their labor, bring 
their capital, and consume the products of agriculture here. We will 
willingly accept and receive them, and every one that comes to this 
country and establishes himself becomes a competitor with the man 
already established here, and in that way prevents extortion. 

I do not believe, sir, that the duty upon crockery-ware has any more 
to do with the price of it than anything in the world. It is the home 
competition that tes and controls this matter, but the duty pre- 
vents the flooding of the markets here with a product that defrauds our 
Jabor of employment. 

The Senator from Kentucky says that he wants to reduce this 
duty—— 

Mr. BECK. No; I want to give these manufacturers all they have 


now. 

Mr. McPHERSON. But it is the intention, I understand, to make 
areduction. I want to say to the Senator that in my opinion—and I 
am confirmed by the testimony of the whole pottery industry in my 
State—if this duty is reduced it will simply be the destruction of that 
industry. Thousands of laborers are employed. They can not stand 
it. The duty should be increased. They should have more protection 
than they have, and I would willingly vote for more. I will vote for 
protection to an industry where I find that it can hardly stagger under 
the load it has to bear. 

Mr. BECK. ‘I have only one suggestion to make to the Senator from 


New Jersey. I am not seeking to reduce this duty at all below what it 
now is. The Senator speaks of the wages which are being paid. These 
men furnished the Tariff Commission themselves with a statement of 
what they do. They employ 99,494 hands; they pay $3,279,535 in 
wages ; they pay for materials $2,564,159. The value of their product 
is $7,943,229. The average wages paid are only $345 a year, or ninety- 
four cents a day. There can be no great deal of money that comes into 
the pockets of the laborers engaged in this manufacture. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is assuming that all these 
laborers are employed constantly during the year, which I understand 
is not the fact. ' 

Mr. BECK. Itis not the fact because the manufacturers organize 
strikes whenever they have a surplus on hand which they can not sell 
at their own price. It is not the case of laborers organizing strikes, but 
of manufacturers organizing strikes, and while these laborers are not 
at work they have to feed their wives and their children, and pay house- 
rent and for clothing, and buy this very pottery and other things while 
they are lying idle; but their average wages for the year, idle and em- 
ployed, is thus furnished by themselves. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If they were employed the whole 
yor the compensation that they did receive would amount to 94 cents 
a day. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, but it is worse for them to lie idle until the glut 
leaves the market, when the manufacturer confines himself to selling 
to our own people and will not sell outside. It is better they should 
work every day and receive regular wages all the time, even if they 
work for less. 

_ The Senator from New Jersey says this is a new industry grown up 
since the war. Why, sir, there were 2,289 hands employed in it, pro- 
ducing $1,466,063, in 1850; there were 3,144 hands, receiving $1,044,598 
wages, in 1860, and it has been going on like all the rest of our indus- 
tries. It will always be an infant, and the older it gets the more pro- 
tection it gets and the more it needs. 

Mr. COKE. During the period from 1850 to 1860 the protection was 
only 24 per cent., and the industry during that period outran the aver- 
age increase of American industries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. < 

Mr, BECK. I desire the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MAXEY (when Mr. MorGAn’s name was called). I am re- 
quested by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] to say that he 
is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama, if here, would vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. 
vote ‘‘yea.’? 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I beg to announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. 
BUTLER] with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones] for the day. 

Mr. PLATT. My colleague [Mr. HAWLEY] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] for the whole day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He would vote ‘“‘nay ” on this amendment and 
I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 28; as follows. 


Iam paired with the 
If he were present, I should 


YEAS—2. 
Barrow, Garland Lamar, Saulsbery, 
Beck, George, Maxey, Slater, 
Call, Grover, Pendleton, Vest, 
Coke, Hampton. Pugh, Walker, 
Farley, Jackson, m, Wil a 

NAYS—28. 
Aldrich Dawes, Morrill, 
Anthony Edmunds, M 1, t, 
Blair, Frye, McMillan, Rollins, 
Brown, Go > McPherson, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale Mahone, Sewell, 
Chilcott, n, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Conger, Hill, Miller of N. Y., Windom. 

ABSENT—28. 

Allison Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Ba; i Fair, Johnston, Mo 
Butler, Ferry, Jonas, Plumb, 
Camden, Groome, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Jones of Nevada, Vance, 
Cockrell, Hawley, Kellogg, Van Wyck 
Davis of Ill., oar, Lapham, Voorhees, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The item was agreed to. 

Lines 426, 427, 428, 429, 430, and 431 were read and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Stone-ware, above the capacity of ten gallons, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Encaustic tiles, 35 per cent. ad valorem. x 

Brick, fire-brick, and roofing and paving tile, not specially enumerated or pro 
vided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


1883. 


Lines 432, 433, and 434 were read, as follows: 
necils, chimney pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, and all other 
Peerna ke sen oh ior cent, 4 valorem. ji 

Mr. VANCE. De minimis non curat lex. I move to strike out ‘‘slate 
pencils,” so that the urchin who is acquiring knowledge may not be 
worried by the idea that the pencil with which he ciphers is taxed 30 

r cent, 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that will notbe done. It is merely asmall 
articleand very insignificant in its cost. A very excellent article is made 
for a very small sum. I trust we shall not pick this bill to pieces in 
that infinitesimal style. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The item was agreed to. 

Line 435 was read and agreed to, as follows : 

Roofing slates, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Lines 436 to 443 were read, as follows: 


covered 
colored bottle glass. 
or provided for in this 


in this act provided for, said articles shall par weg had of contents, 30 per cent. 


nts, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move to amend, in lines 440, 442, and 
443, by striking out the words ‘‘30 per cent. ad valorem” and insert- 
ing “‘1} cents per pound,” making the duty specific. This is in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Tariff Commission, who gave 
this subject much attention. They say in their report: 

In the matter of glass manufactures we have recommended a change in the 
wording of the paragraph covering P pa mold, and pressed glass, and flint or 
se peer wanes and the adoption of a specific instead of an ad valorem duty, 
which we believe to be as low as it can be put and permit the continuance of 
the manufacture here. 

One and a half cents per pound is the rate recommended by the com- 
mission. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator tell me what is the difference 
really between the specific duty he proposes and the ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent. in the bill? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am scarcely able to answer that 
question. I have sought for information upon it; but I find thatin the 
importation of all this class of goods on the greater portion of them the 
same condition of affairs exists as does in to porcelain-ware, that 
the manufacturers on the other side refuse to make a price in Europe, 
and make it delivered in New York or at the works where the bottles 
are to be used in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the question simply because as a general 
proposition I prefer the ad valorem where it can be properly applied; 
but sometimes there are special reasons why a spect uty might be 
better than an ad valorem one. 

Poss BECK. My information is on a card I have in my hand, to this 
effect: 

The proposition is to increase from about 30 per cent. to nearly 100 percent, 


Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say to the Senator from New York that I 
would prefer, perhaps, a specific duty in the latter part of this clause, 
but not in the first part, and if he will make his specific low enough I 
shall be willing to vote for it; but 14 cents a pound would bea very large 
increase upon the ad valorem rate. If he will make his proposition so 
that it shall be but 1 cent per pound I think that it would be more 
ene and I shall be willing to vote for it; but I can not vote for 
1} cents. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to say that 1} cents a pound would be 
equivalent to about 30 per cent. duty on the absolute cost of manufact- 
uring the goods here. What it is upon goods purchased on the other 
side is very difficult to state, because, as the Senator from New York 
truly says, they refuse to make a agi there, and sell their goods no- 
where except delivered on this side, showing very plainly, or at least 
leaving it to be assumed, that ana Rea undervaluations are taking 
place. I think the rate named by the Senator from New York, 1} cents 
per pound, is no more than it ought to be, and I shall vote to make the 
duty 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. BECK. It is an increase to 100 per cent. from 30. 

Mr. VANCE. Will Senators inform me whether any struggling in- 
dustry will die if this duty on empty bottles is withdrawn? Ifso, any 
ind that will die over an empty bottle ought to perish. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. About the only peme in this country 
who are to receive any benefit from having a low rate of duty upon 
empty bottles are the distillers of whisky and the brewers of lager beer. 
For one I do not care particularly to legislate in their favor. Neither 
lager beer nor whisky will be cheaper to the consumer because the 
distiller or brewer buys his bottle a little cheaper and buys it in Ger- 
many rather than buy it in this country. I am in favor of protecting 
the manufacturer of the glass bottle in this country and not of legislat- 
ing in the interest of the others. I prefer to protect the package rather 
than the contents. 
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The Senator from North Carolina asks whether any ing in- 
dustry will perish for want of this protection. I beg to refer him to 
the report of the Tariff Commission upon this question, which he finds 
it convenient so often to quote here whenever it suits his particular ideas. 
I confess that in regard to the action of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance in this matter lam unable tosee upon what principle the committee 
have seen fit to act. Frequently they receive and adopt the recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Commission, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] told us the other day that they had endeavored usually to give 
us specific rather than ad valorem ratesof duty. In this case the Tariff 
Commission have recommended 1} cents per pound upon these articles, 
recommending a specific rather than an ad valorem rate of duty. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator please state if his amendment 
keeps up the uniformity all through this whole class. The uniformity 
of rate will be kept up by adopting his amendment, I understand. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. I desire to maintain it 
throughout all the items pertaining tothis matter. Bottles are largely 
imported now in bulk, in bins, in ships, without going to any expense 
for packages whatever. I have here a statement that only ashort time 
ago there arrived in New York city a single ship containing fifty car- 
loads of empty beer bottles which were brought in bins without any 
package whatever and were taken out and shipped directly to the lager- 
beer brewers. 

One of the principal materials used in the manufacture of glass, as 
we all know, issoda-ash in its various forms. This isnot manufactured 
in this country at all, but the Tariff Commission and the Finance Com- 
mittee have retained a large rate of duty on that article. We have 
already passed it. That is another reason why the manufacture of glass. 
i eg rates of duty. incall A 

o not desire to go into any y ment on this question, 
but rest chiefly on tho report of the Tariff Commission, unless good 
reasons can be given why itshould not be followed. I have heard none 
yet from the Finance Committee. 

Mr. BECK. I only wish to say that an increase of from 30 to 100 
per cent. upon lager-beer bottles and bottles containing apollinaris and 
ito na is not a very good thing to do; but I suppose the Senate 

ill do it. 

As a suggestion has been made about the articles out of which bot- 
tles are made, I wish to say that in a reduction of about a million dol- 
lars, which is all we made in the whole chemical list, there are two 
items, on hydrate or caustic soda, which I believe is a more valuable 
character of soda-ash, more highly refined, and on the aniline dyes, 
which are things that are cheapened; we have made a reduction upon 
caustic soda of $284,394.49, and upon dyes of $552,440, the total. So 
we propose to reduce the cost of making these things to the amount of 
$836,834 out of an aggregate of about a million in all the chemical list 
which we were working on for a week; and now, though on caustic soda 
we have reduced the taxation $284,394.49, the Senate is asked to put 
up the tariff on the themselves from 30 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
I do not think that is a good thing to do. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Do I understand the Senator from 
Kentucky to say that the rate of duty on soda-ash has been changed ? 

Mr. BECK. No, I said on caustic soda, which I understand is an 
improvement on soda-ash. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Caustic soda is not used in the manu- 
facture of these glass bottles at all, as I understand. I have visited a 
number of glass establishments, and I never saw or heard of a single 
pound of caustic soda being used in that way. is used, and 
that is the only form in which soda is used, so far as I am informed, 
and I think I am correctly informed upon that subject. 

Mr. BECK. That may be so. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The duty on soda-ash remains just as 
it has been for a number of years, 

Mr. BECK. I ask the Senator if I am correct in saying that caustic 
soda or hydrate of soda is not of the same general character as soda-ash, 
but more refined ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Caustic soda is precisely of the same 
character as soda-ash. It is in a refined and concentrated form. In 
that form it is not in a proper condition to be mixed with the sand for 
the making of glass, and it is not so used. Caustic soda is used more 
generally by bleachers. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is about four times the value of the other. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. As the Senator from Vermont sug- 
gests, caustic soda is about four times the value of soda-ash. Soda- 
is the element of chief cost in the manufacture of all glass. 

Mr. LOGAN. Whatis the proposition of theSenator from New York? 

Mr, MILLER, of New York. The amendment I have moved is to 
make the duty on all these glass bottles, so faras we have reached them 
in the bill, oy peas per pound, making it specific, instead of 30 per 


cent. ad valorem, and that is in accord with the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission. 

I stand upon that, and I have information from a large number of 
glass manufacturers in the country that while they asked for a larger 
duty, 2 cents per pound, with this rate of 1} cents the industry will be 
For the last eighteen months 15per cent. of all the glass 
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darnaces in this country manufacturing this kind of goods have been 
out of work, have ceased to work, and that arises entirely and solely 
from the fact that this class of goods is imported from Europe in large 
quantities, as I have shown you fifty car-loads coming in one ship a 
few days ago into New York, coming in at an ad valorem rate of duty 
that leaves the trade in this country entirely at the mercy of the man- 
ufacturers on the other side who, as I have said, refuse to give the price 
of the goods there, but make the price delivered in New York, duty paid, 
and they have so undervalued and so invoiced their goods that they are 
rapidly destroying this industry in this country. In the last eighteen 
months 15 per cent. of all the glass-furnaces in this country have gone 
up and ceased to work. If we do not vote to give them proper protec- 
tion in this bill, ifwe leave this duty where the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has put it, I believe that in lessthan eighteen months 50 per cent. of 
them will go outcfwork. They employ between 7,000 and 8,000 opera- 
tives; they use up large quantities of native materials in the way of sand, 
&c., which are very valuable. 

The protection of glass has always been a subject of great consider- 
ation with all governments. No government has ever believed that it 
could afford to go on without manufacturing its own glass. For many 
years England and France maintained prohibitory duties, absolutely 
preventing it from being exported to other countries in order that it 
might be made at home. In fact we may say that the manufacture of 
glass in any country at the present day is necessary in order that it may 
maintain its civilization. 

I believe that these facts can not be gainsaid, that the industry can 
not be carried on without a specific rate of duty, and that it must be 

ific in order to avoid the frauds which are practiced in importation. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move toamend the proposition made by the Sen- 
ator from New York by making the rate 1 cent a pound instead of 1} 
cents, 

The Committee on Finance examined this question very thoroughly 
and I think were quite willing that the duty should be made 1 cent a 
pound, but were equally unwilling to go beyond that, believing that1 
cent a pound wasan adequate duty upon these articles, and that it would 
be more sure of being executed if it was made by the pound than it 
would be if it was an ad valorem duty. 

Mr. DAWES. There is no industry in the world, I think, in which 
there is such a disparity between the wages paid in this country and 
abroad asin the glass manufacture. I think the employésin glass manu- 
factories abroad are paid a more scanty and beggarly pittance than any 
other operatives in any manufacturing establishments. They barely 
drag out a miserable existence. The question is whether that kind of 
service and pay shall supply our markets here while the material out 
of which the glass is made is abundant on all sides of us, and we can 
use it up and pay a man for the work a competence for his wages so that 
he can build up a home and make himself a useful citizen, rather than 
alraw out a beggarly and ragged existence such as they do in Europe em- 
ployed in the making of glass. 

If there is any industry in the wide world upon which a man can ex- 
press his opinion of the difference he desires to make and to preserve 
and keep up between those who labor for a living in this country and 
those who labor for a living abroad, he has an opportunity to show it 
here; but if he care not whether the laborer lives here as he livesabroad, 
if he has no distinction in his own mind or in his own purpose, then he 
will put down the duty upon glass made abroad to such a point that it 
<an be brought in here as is described by the Senator from New York, 
made abroad by men who do not get enough to live on while they are 
at work, and who spend the rest of their time begging from door to door 
for the clothes they wear upon their backs. f 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President, I can not see any propriety in 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Finance desiring to have 
the duty fixed upon glass bottles at less than the duty upon other qual- 
ities and kinds of glass-ware of the same grade. Certainly the Tariff 
Commission, in fixing this schedule, made it with some degree of uni- 
formity, and I must say, in my opinion, with some degree of justice. 
It will be noticed as we go on down in the list of the other articles, 
none of which is protected to an extent more than is needed, that they 
all occupy a corresponding position except the one we are now con- 
sidering. I am informed by the president of the Glass Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation that a duty of 14 cents per pound would not be more than 
equivalent to a 30 per cent. duty upon the absolute cost of manufactur- 
ing the bottles here. Now, suppose it costs double to manufacture 
them here that it does abroad, you only make a duty of 60 per cent. 
on a special industry, and there are many things on the tariff list which 
have a duty as great as 60 per cent. ad volorem, and none of which re- 
quires it more than this. As the Senator from New York has well said, 
there is to-day 15 per cent. of the glass establishments of the country 
-out of blast by reason of the depression in the trade, the surplus of ma- 
terial on the market. Goods are brought over in ballast, any quantity 
-of them, and sold here, duty paid, and therefore we can reach no valua- 
tion whatever upon them on the other side on which to base an ad 
valorem duty. 

I submit that this amendment should be made in order to make this 
item correspond with the rest of the schedule, and also to be just to this 
andustry. 
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Mr. VANCE. The honorable Senator from New Jersey is mistaken 
in saying that the duty on glass bottles ought to be commensurate with 
that on all other articles of glass-ware. I find that the duty at present 
on these articles is 35 percent. and the bill makes it 30 per cent. A 
cent and a half a pound will raise it to the neighborhood of 100 per cent. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator and the Senate to the fact that 
cast polished plate-glass unsilvered, not above 10 by 15 inches, is taxed 
by the bill 16.03 per cent.; above that, and not exceeding 16 by 24 
inches, 15.19 per cent.; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches, 
21.46 per cent. If 15, 16, and 21 per cent. are sufficient for cast pol- 
ished plate-glass silvered and unsilvered, I think it will be very well 
for old bottles, or for bottles coming in filled with some other material 
which is highly taxed also, to be put at 30 per cent. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, I do not know what ad valorem duty 
would be the equivalent of a cent and a half a pound. This class of 
manufacture is made abroad as cheap as the cheapest kind of material 
and the very cheapest and lowest class of labor in the world can make 
it. There are some one hundred and ten or one hundred and fifteen— 
I do not know the exact number—glass-works making this kind of 
glass-ware in the United States. There are a good many thousand peo- 
ple employed in the manufacture. We have substantially all the ma- 
terials, except soda-ash, in this country, and they cost nothing but the 
labor put upon them. It is within the knowledge of any one who has 
examined this subject that the common glass bottles are brought here 
even without the expense of transportation. They are placed in the 
holds of vessels as mere ballast, without packages, filled in like brick, 
and come in thousands of bottles at a time in the holds of vessels, the 
other cargo being placed on top of them, at a very slight cost of trans- 
portation or as ballast, or as part ballast and part freight. 

Crude materials lying all over this country in fifteen of our States 
have been used by our people to make glass bottles. 

Of the one hundred and ten of that class of worksin the United States, 
Tunderstand fifteen have been idle forthe past year, because in one form 
or another so many of the cheap foreign bottles have been imported by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands into this country at a very slight 
cost in the first instance, and therefore thead valorem duty issmall. This 
importation has broken down or stopped the work of at least fifteen 
of the glass manufacturing establishments of that kind of ware in the 
United States. 

The Senator from North Carolina says that 1} cents a pound would be 
100 per cent. ad valorem. One hundred per cent. onwhat? On bottles 
brought in without paying any duty on the value of the bottles in this 
market, brought here as ballast, asso much stone or brick. What isthe 
value at the place of shipment? Where is the ad valorem duty attached 
to the value? Or is it on the false invoice which accompanies these bot- 
tles and breaks down our industry ? 

In my own State there are glass works still existing. There are places 
where there have been large manufactories of that kind of glass which 
have been broken down, and their works lie idle and are wasted and 
useless. If there is any propriety at all in making a duty which shall 
be more protective to a class of labor and industry which takes the raw 
material in all our States and works it into uses of this kind, this is the 


case. 

If the object of the committee or any one else be to break down our 
industries instead of protecting them, a duty of 30 or 35 per cent. ad 
valorem will do it more effectually than the lightning which might 
destroy the buildings and the factories. I think there is no question 
about that. This is not an industry affecting any one State. There 
is scarcely a State in this Union where the material for this manufact- 
ure may not be found, and the encouragment of the labor would be 
useful to the State. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from New York will beadopted 
and that some kind of regularity in the tariff which we make now will 
be made effective to protect the material and labor of our own people. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President, a fair illustration of what is necessary 
for the bottle interest would be to take the present duty on common 
window-glass, which is made of the same material, in the same pot, and 
which costs the same as it does to make a bottle. The present duty is 2 
cents a pound on the commonest window-glass which is blown in large 
globes, opened, heated, and cut. It takes more labor to manufacture a 
bottle or a series of bottles than it does to manufacture that window- 
glass. These bottles run from a very small size up to aquart bottle, for 
instance. There is more labor used in the manufacture of a bottle to-day 
than there is in window-glass, and window-glass has been put for some 
years at 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. And it is at 2 cents a pound in this 
bill. 

Mr. SEWELL. Two cents a pound is recommended by the Tariff 
Commission and by the Finance Committee. The necessities of the 
trade are such that they absolutely need and must have a specific rate 
of duty. They can not get along with an ad valorem rate. The duty 
proposed by the chairman of the committee of 1 cent a pound per bottle 
will not cover the case. If 2 cents a pound proposed by the same com- 
mittee is right for window-glass it is certainly right for an article which 
costs more labor to make it than window-glass. 

Mr. LOGAN. I rose when the Senator from New Jersey did, and he 
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has made about the speech I was going to make in reference to the in- 
equality in the specific duty provided by this committee in to 
ordinary window-glass and glass bottles. In the State that I have the 
honor to represent in part we have quite a number of manufacturing 
establishments engaged in manufacturing glass bottles, and many of 
the ns en; in this industry have been, I understand, before 
the Committee on Ways and Means and the Committee on Finance. I 
an not understand how it is that thecommittee came to the conclusion 
that they have in reference to this duty on bottles of 1 cent per pound 
and at the same time arrived at the conclusion that 2 cents per pound 
was the proper duty on ordinary window-glass. All the information 
I have been able to obtain on this subject from those men who are en- 
gaged and employed in this business is about tothiseffect: That unless 
a specific duty of at least 14 cents per pound is imposed their manufact- 
uring establishments will have to go out of existence. As has been 
stated by several Senators, quite a number of these establishments have 
ceased to manufacture this article, for the reason that the tariff was of 
such a character that they could not possibly compete with the importa- 
tion of foreign glass bottles brought here as mere tin ships, as has 
been stated by the Senator from New York. 

I feel a good deal of interest in having this duty fixed, as the Senator 
from New York has proposed, at 14 cents a pound. I think that would 
be fair to the man: urers and would accord more nearly with the 
tariff fixed on other articles of glass than would be the case if we brought 
it down to 1 cent per pound. That certainly would have the effect, as 
has been stated by Senators, to at once cause many of these establish- 
ments to go out of existence, I kope that the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York will be adopted, and duty on glass bottles fixed at 
not less than a cent and a half a pound. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, although according to the Senator from 
Michigan there was nothing for the ad valorem duty to attach to, it 
seems that this clause yields $178,189 of revenue, as will be seen by add- 
ing the three items under the present tariff. Really the proposition is 
to increase the present duty atleast 100 per cent. Inasmuch as the bulk 
of this is a duty levied upon bottles that come in filled with something 
else for sale, we increase the duty to that extent or we shall have to pro- 
hibit altogether the im tion of the contents of the bottles. Ido not 
see why, if we are to levy such an enormous duty not only upon the 
contents of the bottles but upon the bottles themselves which hold the 
materials imported, we should not in justice to all the other interests 
the whole round. A case of bottles comes in a box, and weshould apply 
the lumber duty to the box. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Allow metoask aquestion. Suppose the bottle 
manufacturers on the other side desire to get their bottles here free of 
duty and simply fill them with water and send them as ballast in ships; 
the water being admitted free, they have accomplished their purpose of 
getting the bottles in. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator from New Jersey be kind enough to 
tell me if that should happen who would suffer by it? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The bottle-makers here. 

Mr. VANCE. Would the great mass of consumers, the 50,000,000 
people who use bottles, be hurt? Itseems tome not. I suppose, as 
a matter of course, if there was a tariff levied upon the bottle proper 
the appraisers and inspectors of the custom-houses would not allow it to 
be evaded by bringing in a bottle filled with water. That is on the 
supposition that the officers did not know their duty or would not do it. 

As I was saying, I do not see on the same principle why we should 
not put the lumber duty on the boxes in which the bottles come; why 
we should not attach the gunny-bag duty to the bags that they come 
in; why we should not apply the iron duty to packages that come in 
bales with iron hoops; why we should not apply the jute and hemp 
duty to a package which came in tied up with a string; why weshould 
not apply the cork duty to a bottle that came in with a cork; why we 
should not apply the duty on hay to a box that comes in with glass- 
ware packed in hay; why we should not do the whole thing, and then 
make it indictable for anybody to send anything into this country, in 
behalf of the suffering industries here, which are about to die! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I did not understand that the Senator 
from Vermont made any motion, but he made the suggestion that he 
thought the committee would be willing to accept 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. He did make the motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Vermont did make the motion. 
He is now temporarily absent, but I do not ask that the vote be post- 
poned on that account. I do not agree with him on the motion, but I 
ask that the vote be taken on his motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment, which 
ig to make the duty 1 cent per pound. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER], tostrike out, in line 
440, ‘30 per cent. ad valorem” and insert *‘1} cents per pound.’’ 


Mr. BECK and Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WALKER (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Enora]: My colleague, if here, would vote “‘nay.’’ 

Mr. VANCE Cotes his name wascalled). Iam with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana[Mr. KELLOGG]. Ifhe were present, Ishould vote 
‘ nay.’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam paired with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY]. If he were present, he would vote ‘‘yea,’’ and I 
should ONES OPN [ } 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD]. Ido not know how he would vote on this question and 
therefore I refrain from voting. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—2s. 
Aldrich, Davis of IIL, Lapham, Miller of N. Y., 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., one Pend} 2 
Blair, Dawes, š Platt, 
Camden, Frye, Mi Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahon: Sewell, 
Conger, Hill, Miller of Cal., 
NAYS—22, 
Barrow, George, Lamar, Slater, 
Beck, Grover, act ie 
Butler, Hampton, Plumb, Walker, 
Call, I Pugh, Ww. 
Coke, Jackson, Ransom, 
Edmunds, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
ABSENT—26, ‘ 
Allison, Ferry, Johnston Saunders, 
Bayard, Garland, Jones of Florida, TANIA 
miede A ea — of Nevada, Van $ 
coi llog, oorhees, 
Fai eti, Hawle Me , ty! ; 
r, wley, o 
Farley, 3 2 Mortii” 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BECK. I desire to give notice that I will call for a vote in the 
Senate on the amendments voted down in line 424 of the bill, institut- 
ing 45 and 50 per cent., ively. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can renew his amend- 
ments in the Senate. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE SHACKELFORD. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, its 
Clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelligence of the death of JOHN 
W. SHACKELFORD, late a member of the House from the State of North 
Carolina, and transmitted the resolutions of the House thereon. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, deeply affected as my colleague and 
I are at the sorrowful announcement, I ask that the resolutions of the 
House be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be read. 


The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


In THe House OF REPRESENTATIVES, January 18, 1883. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow the announcement 
= ae e of Hon. Jonx W. SHACKELFORD, a Representative from the State of 
orth Caro 


na, 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these proceedin; 
Resol That as a token of respect for the memory of 

do now adjourn. 


Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, at a proper time my colleague and 
myself will ask the Senate to unite with the House in rendering cere- 
monies of proper respect to the memory of our lamented associate of the 
House. At present I will ask that the resolutions which I send to the 
desk be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the announcement 


to the Senate, 
deceased the House 


of the death of Hon. Jonny W. SHACKELFORD, late a Representative from the 
State of North Carolina. 

d, That the President pro tempore int a committee of three Sena- 
tors to join a like nies on the part o House of Representatives to 


The resolutions were agreed to unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints as the commit- 
tee provided for in the resolutions the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ransom], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

i Kas item was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock p. m.) the Senate ad- 
journed. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, January 18, 1883. 
The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. KASSON, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That during the remainder of this session each of the following com- 
mittees shall be entitled to one day for the consideration by the House of one or 
more bills approved by them respectively, to be selected by such committee, sub- 
ject only to revenue and appropriation bills and existing orders, namely: The 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Committee on Commerce, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Committee on Territories, 
and the Committee on the Public Lands. 


RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH FORT SMITH MILITARY RESERVATION, 


Mr. UPSON. Iask unanimous consent to have taken from the Speak- 
er’s table for present consideration the bill (S. 2239) granting right of 
way for railroad purposes and a telegraph line through the lands of the 
United States included in the Fort Smith military reservation at Fort 
Smith in the State of Arkansas. This bill is recommended by the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Quartermaster- 
General. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Is there a report from a committee recom- 
mending this bill? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let the bill be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I object. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MOREY. Iask, by unanimous consent, that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar be di ed from the fur- 
ther consideration of House bill No. 5007, for the relief of Benjamin D. 
Lakin. 

Mr. BRAGG. I think we had better proceed with the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The order is called for. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SMITH] rises to submit a privileged resolution. 


CLARENCE W. DE KNIGHT. 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Accounts: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Lge oly ere wi be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Clarence W. Knight, for services rendered 
as page, the difference between the pay of a folder and that of a page from Jan- 
uary 11, 1882, to June 30, 1882, the amount being $86.64. 


MILITARY TELEGRAPH LINES. 


Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, reported back with a favorable recommendation the following 
resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be hereby nested to inform the House 
of itatives what telegraph lines have been built under his direction by 
the Army of the United States, what tion, if any, has been made of the 
same, and upon what terms, with maps showing all such lines and the linesnow 
in use by the Army. 

Mr. ANDERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. re 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DANIEL B. STORMS. 


Mr. KNOTT. [ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill for ref- 
erence, 

The SPEAKER. The regular order was called for; but if that call 
is not insisted upon the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. KNOTT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7319) 
granting a pension to Daniel B. Storms; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

LOAN OF ARMY TENTS. 

Mr. STEELE, by unanimous consent, reported back from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, with a favorable recommendation, the bill 
(H. R. 7255) to authorize the Secretary of War to loan tents to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Denver, Colorado; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WHITE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman be kind 
snough to inform the House what he desires to reach? 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to reach the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. POUND. Irise to a privileged question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. POUND. In pursuance of the notice which I submitted to ths 
House on the day before yesterday, I move now the adoption of the 
resolution which 1 send to the desk, a resolution amendatory of the rules. 

Mr. ANDERSON. [I rise to a parliamentary inquiry whether, with- 
out unanimous consent, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Pounp] 
has the right to call up this resolution at this time? 

The SPEAKER. Neither the gentleman from Kansas nor the Chair 


has heard the resolution. The Clerk will read it, after which the Chair 
will decide the question. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That during the remainder of this session of Congress it shall be in 
order, immediately after the approval ofthe Journal, top in the House asin 
Committee of the Whole to the consideration, forthe period of one hour, of bills 
and resolutions which shall have been previously reported by ber yaar com- 
mittees of the House, and such reports printed, and Senate bills and resolutions 
on the Speaker’s table, which, or substantially similar measures, shall have re- 
pate arahia action of appropriate House committees, in the following man- 
ner, to wit: 

The Speaker shall call the standing committees in their order, whereupon, by 
direction of committees so called, not more than one measure may be called up- 
for final consideration; if not more than three members object such consider- 
tion shall proceed, providing that debate on each bill or resolution shall be lim- 
ited to ten minutes, exclusive of five minutes which may be occupied in reading 
reports of committees, the latter upon request of a member to be allowed prior 
to submitting the call for objections, this hour not to interfere with revenue or 
appropriation bills. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I make the point of order that 
this should go to the Committee on Rules. 


a KNOTT. Is this resolution reported from the Committee on 
Rules? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. KNOTT. Then I object to its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. An objection will not carry it over. 

Mr. KNOTT. I move that the resolution be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


The SPEAKER. The motion is in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, that it must be referred, under the rules, to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is this a priv- 
ileged question? I wish to inquire whether or no this measure upon 
objection ought not to go to the Committee on Rules under the rules 
of the House? 

Mr. POUND. Does the Speaker entertain the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair entertains the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky to refer the resolution to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. POUND. That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KNOTT] moves. 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Rules. 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. ROBESON. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Two gentlemen are now trying to get answers to- 
their parliamentary inquiries. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, The point of order is pending, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. ROBESON. 
dence. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to ask the Chair whether this motion is 
privileged? I mean the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin, over 
my motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the purpose of taking up the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. POUND. The gentleman has not made any such motion. 

The SPEAKER. If the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
properly before the House at all it is of higher privilege than the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New Jersey to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The point of order is made that the resolution should be referred 
under the rules to the Committee on Rules. There is no doubt the 
rules provide that all resolutions looking to a change of the rules, 
whether standing rules or otherwise, would have to be referred to that 
committee. But the rules also provide that one day’s notice may be 
given of any proposed change of the rules. The Chair is inclined to 
think that means something, and that it means, having given the whole 
House notice, as was done two daysago in this case, that a motion would 
be made to amend the rules in accordance with the resolution just read, 
it becomes a privileged matter, and it does not follow necessarily thatit 
must go to the Committee on Rules. A change or amendment of the 
rules is one of high privilege. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky moves that this resolution shall 
be referred to the Committee on Rules, which motion the Chair has en- 
tertained. 


I believe that a parliamentary inquiry takes prece- 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. COX, of New York. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that the resolution under the rules must go to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. That isthe point of order which the Chair has been 
trying to decide. 

Mr. COX, of New York. 
It is Rule XI, I believe. 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that the proposition submitted 
to the House for change of the rules shall be referred to the Committee 
on Rules. The Chair remembers that distinctly; but the gentleman 
from New York can have it read if he desires it. 

Mr, COX, of New York. Yes, I would like to have the rule read. 

The SPEAKER. But the rules also provide that one day’s notice 
may be given of a change of the rules. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Chair inform the House whether the 
gentleman from Wisconsin could have given that notice by unanimous 
consent when objection was made? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair decided that two days ago, and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin did give notice. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He did give notice, but I do not understand the 
Chair to decide whether it was in order for him to give that notice or 
not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did so decide. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I wish to say something on the 
point of order. The Chair was making a statement to the House a 
while ago, and I did not wish to interrupt him. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts now. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I am not aware whether the 
Chair has decided it or not. If he has it would be useless for me to 
proceed. But my suggestion is this: That the rule is explicit that all 
pro action touching a proposed change of the rules shalt be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. That is very definite, explicit, and 
clear. There is no discretion about it. It shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Now, the other clause to which the Speaker refers is simply a clause 
put in to protect the House against any precipitate action on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Rules. Otherwise we are in this posi- 
tion: A gentleman may rise here this morning and say, ‘‘I propose 
to-morrow to move for a change of the rules.’’ It is not before the 
House at the time he gives that notice, as the Chair very properly ruled 
the other day. Therefore the House is in this condition: Without the 
action of the Committee on Rules a member may force the consider- 
ation of his proposition against the explicit language of the rule I 
alluded to. 

Now, it is of course obvious to every member of experience here that 
our whole framework of rules rests upon the idea of first responsibility 
in the committee. Any subject shall first go to a committee to receive 
consideration. The rules are iron-clad in that direction to guard the 
House against individual propositions precipitated upon its attention. 
Therefore our rules provide that such propositions shall be considered first 
by a committee, and, with all respect to the suggestions of the Speaker, 
I repeat that our rules are in strict harmony upon this subject. First, 
I may propose something in the shape of a modification of the rules, 
but it shall go to the Committee on Rules; and then within one day, 
or after the expiration of one day, that committee may bring the House 
to action upon it, but not before. They may report before the expira- 
tion of one day, but their report is not in order for immediate action, 
and shall stand over one day before consideration can be demanded upon 
it. That is what the rule means, and in that respect the two provis- 
ions of these rules are strictly in harmony. Their report must stand 
over one day. 7 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing of the kind in the rules. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. But if the Speaker will permit 
me I argue from the two rules taken ther. The Chair argued by 
taking a single rule. I state it definitely because we have to meet 
the proposition definitely, otherwise the House would be at sea all the 
time. Some member will rise, possibly of the majority side of this 
House, or the next, and propose something to be put upon the rules, 
and next morning, without any consideration on the part of the com- 
mittee, the matter will be forced upon the consideration of the House. 
Now there might be on the Committee on Rules a minority that have 
an opinion upon the matter, but their views will be silent and smothered, 
because the majority can say, ‘‘ Nevermind the Committee on Rules; we 
will overrule it at once ee bring the matter immediately to the con- 
sideration of the House.” Ithink it well that we proceed in a conserva- 
tive way abouta matter of this kind and adhere to the well-established 
practice of the House. 

Mr. Knorr addressed the Chair. 

Mr. POUND. I think this, Mr. Speaker, is a useless consumption 
3f time, after the Chair has decided the point of order. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. KNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I suppose that our rules must be con- 
strued in the light of the well-recognized canons of legal interpretation 
elsewhere. One of the most familiar rules of legal interpretation is 
that where there are two or more provisions touching the same subject- 
matter they must be construed together; and, unless there is a conflict 
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I wish to have the ruleon the subjectread. 
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their wordsrespectively. I suppose that there is no better or more thor- 
oughly settled canon of interpretation of the legal construction of lan- 
anywhere in the world than that implies. 

Now, Rule XI, section 41, provides: 

That all SGA action touching the rules and joint rules of the House shall 
be refe: to the Committee on Rules. 

The other provision to which the Chair has alluded is this: 

No standing rule or order of the arty shall be rescinded or changed without 
one day's notice of the motion therefor. 

Therefore there is no conflict Sen those two provisions atall; but 
full force and effect can be and should be given to each. One day’s 
notice is required of the motion to change the rules; and when that 
motion comes up for action, by this last provision of the twenty-eighth 
rule which I have quoted it ‘must go to the Committee on Rules. There 
is no escape from it by co both rules together and giving to each 
the force intended by the language employed. I think the proposition 
is too plain for discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has entertained the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to refer the proposition to the Committee on 
Rules, for it is simply a question of reference. There is no doubt that 
the Committee on Rules is the committee to which it should be referred. 

Mr. KNOTT. But my point is that it should be sent there under 
the rules, by the very force of the rules themselves, on the point of order, 
and that no motion is required for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairso understands the rule, and there isno 
difficulty at all about it and no difference of opinion, except that the 
Chair holds that a member, although he may have his proposition re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, has a right upon giving notice—and 
the Chair sees by turning to the precise language what that notice is— 
to have that motion entertained in with the provisions of the 
rules which provide how a standing rule of the House may be changed; 
that is, after one day’s notice. Thatisin accordance with the practice of 
the House, and in the judgment of the Chair there is no clearer rule 
than that. The two rules are quite consistent and both can be given 
full effect. All matters relating to the rules, when for reference, must 
under the rules go to the Committee on Rules. Buta mere motion to 
amend the rules can only come up after one day’s notice as a privil 
matter, as provided by paragraph 1 of Rule XXVIII, which reads as 
follows: 

No standing rule or order of the House shall be rescinded or changed without 
one day's notice of the motion therefor. 

While the two rules (XI and XXVIII) must be construed together, 
both should be given effect if possible. The two can stand, in the opin- 
ion of the Chair. 

Mr. REAGAN. If that is the ruling of the Chair, I respectfully ap- 
peal from the decision. 

Mr. TURNER, of Kentucky. The decision is clearly right. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I desire to know, Mr. Speaker, 
whether we can now appeal from the decision of the Chair, or whether 
that is a repetition of the decision made some time ago? 

The SPEAKER. It is the same thing. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I desire to appeal from the decision, 
unless it is too late. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair thinks it is too late. It has been so 
decided over and over again. 

The question is on the motion to refer the resolution to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

The motion to refer was agreed to, 


JAMES REILLY, DECEASED. 


Mr. URNER. I desire to submit a privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. Iam by the committee to report back a 
substitute for the resolution which was referred to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of ‘the House to Mrs. 
James Reilly, widow of James Reilly, iate an employé in the folding department 
of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to his salary for three months, 
and also his funeral expenses, not exceeding in amount $250. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. URNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. ROBESON. I rise to a privileged motion. I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union for the of considering the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I un- 
derstand that the gentleman from New Jersey moves that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
for the purpose of considering the naval appropriation bill. I desire to 
ask whether it is in order, and if so I desire to do it, to raise the ques- 
tion of consideration on the motion for the purpose of going to the 
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Speaker’s table and calling up House bill No. 5656. The object I will 
state frankly —— 

Mr. ANDERSON. What is that bill? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. To amend the revenue laws. 

Mr. ANDERSON. For what purpose? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. For the purpose of affording relief. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What kind of relief? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Radway’s Ready Relief. [Laughter.] 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair for the information of gentlemen directs 
the Clerk to read paragraph 9 of Rule XVI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At any time after the expiration of the morning hour it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itselfinto the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of considering bills raising revenue or general 
appropriation bills. 

The SPEAKER. Under that paragraph of Rule XVI the Chair holds 
that the motion of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] 
takes precedence of the motion to go to business on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I raise the question of consideration onthe 
motion of the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The SP. R. That question can be determined by the vote on 
the motion. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is, by voting down the motion. 

Mr. ATKINS. So far as I am concerned, I do not care about going 
to business on the § er’s table. But it has been su, to me 
by several gentlemen that they have not had an opportunity to examine 
the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED. Is this a debatable question ? 

The SPEAKER, Itis not. 

Mr. REED. Then I object to debate. 
to examine this other bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. RoBEson] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and states his object is to call up for consid- 
eration in the committee the naval appropriation bill. 

The question being taken on Mr. ROBESON’s motion by a viva voce 
vote, the er stated that the ‘‘ayes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. [I call for a division. 

Mr. WHITE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I suggest to my friend from Kentucky that 
we can determine this question without the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered—42 members voting therefor. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
143, nays 67, not voting 82; as follows: 


We have had no opportunity 


YEAS—143. 
Anderson, Fuikerson, McCoid, Bonan, 

A Garrison, McCook, Scoville, 
Beltzhoover, Godshalk, McLean, Jas. H. Shallenberger, 
Bisbee, Grout, MeMillan, Sherwin, 

Bland, Guenther, Miles, Singleton, Jas. W. 
Bliss, > Miller, Skinner, 
Blount, Hammond, N. J. Mills, by 
Brewer, Hardy, oore, Smith, A. Herr 
Bri ` Harmer. Morey, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bu ; Harris, .W. Morse, Spooner, 
—_ Jution 0 Haseltine, eee: Steele. 
jurrows, Julius C. Hask: ure! Stocklager, 
Burrows, Jos. H. Hatch, ; Mutchler, Stone, 
Calk Hazelton, Norcross, Taylor, Ezra B, 
Cannon, Hei $ Page, Taylor, Joseph, D. 
Carpenter, Henderson, Parker, Thomas, 
Caswell, Hepburn, Paul, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Clements, erbert, Payson, wnshend, RW. 
Cook Hewitt, G. W, Peelle, Turner, Henry 
Crowley, Peirce, ler, 
Cul n, Hitt, Pettibone, A 
Cullen, Horr, Phelps, Vance, 
Q ouk, Pound, Van Aernam, 
Davis, Lowndes H. a ede Prescott, Wadsworth, 
wes, n Randall, Wait, 
Deering, Jones, Geo, W. Kogan; Walker, 
De Motte, Jones, Phineas 5 Ward, 
Dezendorf, Joyce, Warner, 
brell, K i. Rice, Theron M. Watson, 
Dingley, Klotz, ice, Wm. W. Webber, 
xey, Lacey, y Wellborn, 
D Ladd, Ritchie, West, 
i Lewis, Robeson, White, 
Farwell, Sewell S. Lindsey, Robinson, Geo. D. Willits, 
er, Lord. l, Wood, Walter A. 
Forney, Lynch, Ryan, 
NAYS—67. 
Armfield, Cobb, House, Simonton, 
Atkins, Converse, Kelley, Singleton, Otho R. 
Barr, Covington, Knott, r, 
Bayoe, — Leedom, bott, 
ford, Davidson, Manning, Thompson, P, B. 
Belmont, Davis, Martin, Townsend, Amos 
Blackburn, Deuster, Matson, er, 
Blanchard, Ellis, McKenzie, Turner, Oscar 
Bragg, Errett, McKinley, pson 
Buckner, Evins, Money, Van Horn, 
Butterworth, Farwell, Chas. B. orrison, Wheeler, 
1), Flower, Muldrow, Whitthorne, 
Caldwell, Ford, Nolan, Willis, 

e, ides. Richardson, J. S. Wise, George D. 
Chapman, Hardenbergh, Robinson, Jas. S. Wise, Morgan R 
Clardy, Hoblitzell, Shelley, Young. 

Clark, H Sbultz, 


Aiken Darrall Jorgensen, Robertson. 
Aldrich, Dowd, Ki Robinson, Wm. E. 
Barbour,’ Dunnell, on Ross, 
Bingh: Frost, ea Ta Pan Shackelford. 
Black, ' George, Mackey,” Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bowman, Gibson, Marsh, Sparks. 
Browne, Gunter, Mason, Spaulding, 
Hammond, John McClure, Speer, 

Camp, Harris, Henry S. McLane, Robt. M. Strait, 
Cam Herndon. M ve, Urner, 
Candler, Tlewitt, Abram S. eal, Valentine, 
ETPA Hog O'Neill Washbur 
Colerick, Hooke, eco, Williams, Chas, G, 
Cornell, Hubbell, Phister, Williams, Thomas 

x, Samuel S, ubbs, Ranney, Wilson. 
Cox, William R. Hutchins, y, Wood, Benjamin. 

rapo, Rice, John B. 

Curtin, Jones, James K. Richardson, D. P. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. DUNNELL with Mr. HARRIS of New Jersey. 

Mr. URNER with Mr. MCLANE of Maryland. 

Mr. MASON with Mr. KENNA. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York, with Mr. HUTCHINS. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 

Mr. STRAIT with Mr. ROBINSON of New York. 

Mr. HILL with Mr. ERMENTROUT. 

Mr. SPAULDING with Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 


. WASHBURN with Mr, PHISTER. 

. LACEY with Mr. Ross. 

. AIKEN with Mr. BINGHAM. 

. O'NEILL with Mr. Cox of New York. 
. ALDRICH with Mr. DuGRo. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Iam paired with Mr. PHISTER, of Kentucky. 
If he had been present, I should have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. STRAIT. Iam paired with Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Ii 
he had been present, I should have voted ‘‘ay.’’ 

Mr. BLACKBURN. A pair was announced between Mr. HUBBELL 
and myself. That pair is limited to political questions. Not regard- 
ing this as a political question, I have voted. 

The SPEAKER. That is for gentlemen themselves to determine. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a detailed statement of the 
expenditures of the contingent fund of the Navy Department and for 
the bureaus and offices therein for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882; 
which was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De- 
partment, and ordered to be printed. 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING FOR RECORDS. 


R also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a report of the 
hitect of the Treasury with plans and estimates of the 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. PAGE 1n the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 7314) making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBESON. I ask unanimous consent that the first and formal 
reading of the bill be di with. 

Mr. BLOUNT. As the bill and report have just been laid upon our 
tables, and members have as yet had no opportunity to examine the 
bill, I think it had better be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. CALKINS. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALKINS. Or rather an inquiry directed to my friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roseson], in of this bill. It is whether or 
not he designs to have any general debate; and if so, how long? Ide- 
sire to be heard myself for a short time in general debate, and would 
like to know from the gentleman how long he proposes to allow gen- 
eral debate to run, if he can now indicate. 

Mr. ROBESON. ‘That is a matter to be determined by the House. 
I desire myself to occupy very little time on behalf of the committee. 
If other gentlemen desire to speak generally on the subject-matter of 
the bill I shall not interpose any objections. 

The CHAIRMAN. That answers the question of the gentleman 
The Clerk will now read the bill. 
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_ The Clerk proceeded to read the bill at length, but before conclud- 
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ite. ROBESON said: I desire to ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT], now that the Clerk has read everything in the bill except the 
mere formal provisions, those that are always contained in bills of like 
character, is he not willing to dispense with the further formal reading 


of the bill? 
Mr. BLOUNT. I have no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection the further reading of the 


bill will be dispensed with. [After a pause.] The 
objection. 

Mr. ROBESON. The bill now before the Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Chairman, is the ordinary bill making appropriations for the main- 
tenance of the naval service, containing the usual provisions and appro- 
priations for the personnel and material of that service, with the addi- 
tion of certain items of legislation framed in accordance with the rules 


Chair hears no 


of this House, generally the same as that which passed this House at its = 


lastsession, when asimilar bill was under consideration, but which at that 
time failed to receive the assent of the Senate of the United States, and also 
one or two additional provisions of importance to the service and to thi 
country. 

Among those provisions which, as I have said, passed the House at its 
last session was a provision that the grade of commodore in our naval 
service shall be allowed to die out, for the reason that in the opinion 
of your committee that grade is not useful for any naval purpose. It 
puts upon the navy-list, with a rank too high for practical service in 
our Navy, officers who ought by reason of their years to be admirals, if 
they are to be promoted at all, and who, if they are not to be promoted 
at all, ought to remain captains and to command ships. 

The grade of commodore is a grade which is not suited to our Navy 
as now organized. It never had a legal status until the late war. The 
idea of a commodore is an officer who shall command a division or sub- 
ordinate section of a fleet, which fleet is under the command of an 
admiral. 

In old times and before the war we had neither commodores nor ad- 
mirals. The highest grade then known to the service was post-cap- 
tain, and that post-captain when he took command of a squadron or of 
a fleet was called commodore as a mere matter of courtesy. There was 
no such grade in our service of officers having separate pay, precedence, 
and rank. 

During the late war, when our fleets were , when we bought or 
pressed into our service every available material in order to guard our 
coasts, commodores or flag-officers were employed for the purpose of 
commanding subordinate squadrons. But asour Navy isnow organized 
our fleets are small; they haveno divisions, and there is no reason why 
they should be divided. 

As I said at the last session, acommodore is ananomaly in the service, 
who stands up between the commanderof a ship and the commanderof 
a fleet, too big for a ship and too small for a fleet. During the period 
when that rank is occupied by officers time and years roll on, and the 
officers who ought to be on active duty and bring to the command of 
squadrons or to the command of single ships their experience and their 
remaining vitality stay upon this dead list drawing their pay, and with 
no usefulness at all to the service which could not be as well supplied 
by a lower or higher rank. 

We do not propose that anybody who is now a commodore shall be 
di ‘We merely propose that as these le become liable to 
retirement, or as they die, or resign, or take for themselves the steps 
for getting out of the way, this grade shall die out. We provide also that 
promotions to the rank of rear-admiral shall be made by selection, upon 
the recommendations of a naval board of admirals, who are of such rank 
that they are beyond any personal interest in the matter, and that these 
promotions shall be made from captains or from commodores, just as the 
best men may be found in either grade. We provide also that the com- 
modore who under the present system would be promoted by mere 
lapse of time and progress of years shall have the right, if he chooses, 
and if a junior has been promoted over him, to go upon the retired-list 
as a rear-admiral, the rank to which in the ordinary progress of affairs 
he would be promoted. So that we avoid, as far as possible, any in- 
jury to the individual, while we endeavor to benefit the service and the 
public. 

I know that in the minds of many gentlemen who have not consid- 
ered this subject fully there is natural objection to the idea of selection 
by any body. They prefer that the service shall go on and promotion 
be worked out through the automatic processes of existing laws. So 
long as this idea prevails the result is that every man who reaches a 
certain age, every man who lives long eno in the servi upon 
the list as an admiral, PE EEE 

Mr. BLOUNT. May I ask the gentleman from New Jersey whether 
the officer is not now, under the existing law, examined by a board as 
to his mental, moral, and physical qualifications ? 

Mr. ROBESON. I think not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iso understand. 

Mr. ROBESON. That provision, I think, applies only to officers 
below the rank of commodore, but I am not sure, as I can not now re- 
zall all the provisions. 
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Mr. BLOUNT. Ido not so understand. 

Mr. ROBESON. But I call the attention of my friend from Georgia 
to the operation of this law, under which more than half of our ad- 
mirals go upon that list and receive the higher pay when they have- 
not two years to serve as admirals before they are retired by law. The 
officer who last went upon the list, ashort time ago, will retire in May 
of this year as an admiral. He has had no time left to do any service, 
as an admiral, in the rank to which he is promoted, can not be ordered 
anywhere, for he is officially dead before he can do any real duty. 
Merely by lapse of time he comes on the acquires his rightto the 
additional pay and rank, and goes off with the full-fledged glories of 
the highest rank. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman will allow me to call his attention 
to section 1497 of the Revised Statutes: 


In time of no person shall be promoted from the list of commodores to 
the grade of rear-admiral, on the active-list, until his mental, moral, and pro- 
fessional fitness to perform all his duties at sea has heen established as provided 


e preceding section. 


Mr. ROBESON. Does not the preceding section confine this exami- 
tion to officers below the rank of commodore ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir; but that section relates to officers below the 
rank of commodore, while the section which I have read relates to 
rear-admirals, At the present time rear-admirals are all subject to 
examination. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then I was mistaken and the gentleman is right. 
But does hesuppose that any one of these officers isin fact ruled out by 2 
board on the ground of mental, moral, or professional unfitness, merely 
because he has but six months toserveas an admiral? No board would 
do that. The result is that no man who has come up for promotion 
since this grade has existed has ever been declared unfit for promotion 
from the rank of commodore to that of admiral. Theyall go through, 
and would go through if there were twenty boards. In view of the as- 
sociations of a lifetime and the conditions of a service like this, it can. 
not be expected that it would be otherwise. Naval officers are but men. 
They have been educated during the whole of their lives to look regu- 
larly upward toward these higherranks. They themselvesare enjoying 
the benefit of the system. It would be a very marked case, it would 
be considered almost a personal degradation, if by the action of a board 
of his fellows a commodore were barred in his pathway to promotion. 
The truth is that if you are to restrain or regulate these things within 
the limits of propriety, you must establish your barriers firmly so as to 
justify boards and the men who compose them saying, ‘‘Hereis the law 
upon which we are constrained to stand.’’ 

This bill proposes that these gentlemen shall be promoted by selection 
by a board who are to name for the action of the President five officers. 
as the five best fitted from which he shall select one for promotion. 
Now, to name five officers and to say “‘ These are the men whom we select 
as those from among whom promotion is to be made ” is a very different 
thing from imposing upon any man the hard task of saying on his in- 
dividual responsibility ‘‘This man who now comes up by mere lapse 
of time, who has been my friend from boyhood, with whom I have as- 
sociated in the close contact of a naval vessel in youth and in manhood 
during fifty years of my life—with whom perhaps I have stood side by 
side on some slip deck where life was victory and death was honor— 
is by reason of the lapse of y: by reason of some personal or indi- 
vidual infirmity, weakness, or affliction, not the man who ought to be 
put in this position to command our fleets.” 

But he may say, without being forced to meet this question, these five 
men by common consent and by the knowledge we have of the service 
are the five who are fittest in the list, and thus without putting any 

mal imputation on anybody. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I should like to ask my friend if I am to understand 
he thinks under the present law any physical disability growing outo 
wounds prevents promotion? 

Mr. ROBESON. Growing out of wounds? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, from wounds received in battle. 

Mr. ROBESON. I do notthinkitdoes. These details are very much 
mixed on the statute-book, having been compiled in the Revised Stat- 
utes from a dozen different systems of a dozen different years and put 
together without proper regard to system. But, sir, I do not think any 
man is debarred on that account merely by reason of wounds, if he is 
otherwise competent. 

But all people agree, and every Representative when he comes to 
exercise his representative duty in voting on these bills agrees, that the 
country and its interests are entitled to have the best man for the high- 
est position; and every reasoning man will understand that it is the 
part of good and wise law-makers so to legislate, if they can, that the 
best men get in the places of the highest responsibility and power. 

Now there are differences between men. Nobody candeny that. No- 
body will tell me here that in the ordinary businesses of common life 
John Jones should be put at the head of a railroad company because he 
is 60 years old, and Thomas Smith, who has during the course of a long 
life shown superior ability, shall not be promoted because he is still 
young enough to be useful, and John Jones is older than he is. I put 
it now as a practical question to business men, and I say to gentlemen 
here that there is no service in the world anywhere that I know of, cer- 
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tainly none among the civilized nations, where men attain to the high- 

-est places of responsibility and power merely by growing old, except the 
American Navy. It stands as an anomaly in the systems of the world. 
In no other military service is it so provided, not even in the American 
Army. Forwhen a general is to be made, he is made by selection. Up 
to the rank of colonel men proceed by progression as vacancies 
occur. But when they reach that position from which they are to step 
away from subordinate positions to the responsibilities of a separate and 
important command, then they are made by selection, and with the as- 
sent of the service and of the country. 

This has been illustrated by the success which that system has had 
in our Army, but in our Navy we push every year four or five men on 
to the rank of iral—the rank of major-general inthe Army— 
-and let them roll off at the end of six months or a year without doing 
-any service, because they have grown too old to do it before they get 
there, and because there has been no selection made earlier from the 
‘best youth and blood of the service and bringing it to the top of the 
list, thus utilizing in its prime the best brains and activity of the serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been betrayed into a much longer discussion 

-of this provision than I had intended; but it seems to me to beso self- 
evident on its surface that I can not forbear toexpress my opinion when 
I realize that certain gentlemen in the past and in the present array 
themselves in opposition to a provision which seems to me to be so just 

-and right. 

It may be said, Mr. Chairman, that if yougive the powerof selection 
to any one he may be influenced by favor. Well, all human affairs 
must be conducted through the means of human agency, and you can 
not carry on any military or other service on business principles inany 
-department unless you realize that the men who control and direct it 
-are human. While they have the feelings and interests of humanity, 
they have also the courage and the conductof those men whoin acoun- 
try like ours, where power depends on popularappreciation, have reached 
that position of responsibilityand power where theyare authorized to 
exercise judgment and selection. How falsein theory and how futile in 
practice is the system which makes iron-clad rules destroy the discre- 
tion of those men who have been selected by reason of their recognized 

-discretion for the places where they are called upon to exercise it! 

We p also in this bill another amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
which to your committee has seemed to be a reform. We all admit in 
theory, if we are not willing to enforce in practice, the idea that the 
naval service is made for the country and not for the individual mem- 
bers of the profession. We educate the selected youth of the country 

.at an academy, which is carried on with great expense of money and 
talent. We pay them liberally through all their lower grades. Why? 
To make seamen of them. Now the experience of our country is that 

- officers of the Army do not require for efficiency in the ordinary grade 
and for ordinary purposes of campaign or battle any great special edu- 

-eation or service. 

The experience of all parts of our country has shown that intelligent 
men called out from the lawyer’s office, from the counting-room, from 
the store-house, from the workshops, the factory or the farm—men leay- 
ing their education and employments behind them to take their part in 
the great battles of their country—atfter a few months’ experience make 
efficient and effective officers for all the purposes of an ordinary cam- 
paign. But a naval officer is a different thing. Heis the production of 
long years of special training for a special service. It is necessary that 
he should enter his career in his youth; that he should adapt himself 
early to the trying phases of the naval service. No man is fit to go to 
sea or command a vessel, to enforce its discipline, to direct its opera- 
tions and control its power who has not had long and close training in 
all the branches of his special and technical profession. 

Therefore it is that in this bill weseek to provide that when we have 
launched an officer from our educational institutions into this service, 
for its benefits and for its duties, that he shall devote as much of his 
time as is practicable to the service to which he is accredited; and to this 
end we have provided that when these examining boards examine offi- 

-cers for promotion to a higher grade, they shall exact as a condition of 
professional fitness that the various officers who are to be reported fit 
professionally to discharge all of the duties of the higher grades shall 
have had a certain specified and sufficient amount of sea-service in the 
: grade below. 

It is a remark, Mr. Chairman, which we hear every day from the lips 

-of every one, when they indulge in general remarks without personal or 
individual application, that there are too many naval officers in Washing- 
ton. They number largely more than we believe are necessary to dis- 

-charge the special duties here. Everybody knows that personal and 
political influences are brought to bear when a man is ordered to sea to 
have the order rescinded and to let the seaman remain on shore, and 
that other influences and social and domestic power are used very often 
‘to keep him at home, though he is paid and educated to do service 
-abroad. There is not one of us who has not been guilty in that regard; 
not one of us all could throw a stone. Now we propose by this bill to 
make sea-service a premium. 

We have puta provision into this bill which will make young gentlemen 

:anxious to go to sea, not anxious to stay at home, because only by going 


to sea a certain number of years and seeing a certain amount of sea 
service can they win their promotion; and we have also provided that 
if they remain without promotion in that particular grade until they 
reach a certain age by reason of the want of sea service or any other 
reason, then they shall go upon the retired-list of the lower and not of 
the higher grades; that if a man who as a lieutenant, lieutenant-com- 
mander, or acommander has not been willing or if he has not been able— 
because that is his misfortune, a mere personal matter of which the 
country can not take account, for we are entitled to and must have the 
best men—if he has not been willing or able to go to sea and has not 
seen a proper amount of sea service during his grade, he can not be pro- 
moted to a higher, but remains in the lower grade; and if he remains 
there in that grade without winning his promotion until he reaches a 
certain age, he shall go upon the retired-list with the emoluments and 
pay of a retired officer of the lower grade and not of the higher grade 
for which, through domestic and political influence or personal solicita- 
tion or any other reason, he has not been forced or has not been willing 
to qualify himself. 

Now, there is a reform in the service. I state it frankly in the hear- 
ing of all people; to both sides of this Chamber. It is a reform which 
is in general accord with the provisions and systems of other maritime 
and naval nations. It is not exactly like the provisions of the English 
law, but it approaches itin form. It is not identical with the pro- 
visions of other naval countries. It is much more lenient than any of 
them. Now, if gentlemen want reform, there itis. For myself I care 
personally nothing about it. Myviewsare known. I amonly striving 
to do some good to the service with whose needs I am familiar and with 
whose personnel I was so long associated. Within the lapse of a few 
weeks I shall pass from this scene without further influence upon legi 
lation, good or bad, inthis House. But I will say, and I challenge dis: 
pute from any source, that so long as I have endeavored to illustrate 
and enforce legislation here it has been always, as far as my judgment 
went, in the interest of my country and of the people. 

I may differ from other gentlemen in the exercise of their individual 
and political judgments, but no man can put his finger on any public 
act of mine in this House which has been guided by prejudice or con- 
trolled by interest, and which has not been in the direction of public 
duty. I profess to have the courage of my opinions and to pursue the 
path of duty which I consider to be before me without turning aside for 
fear or favor. 

Here is a reform in this service, a chance not only to have good men, 
but good sense to apply the proper tests of efficiency to promotion, to 
encourage the active, the devoted, the intelligent, and to leave the 
drones and laggards and loafers behind in the race; to make motionand 
promotion all along the line; to have the survival of the fittest, not of 
the stupidest. I know that there is a struggle against it, the protest of 
inferiority against the process by which superior excellence must come 
to the front. But I put it to you, representatives of the people, who 
maintain this service for the country and for its interests, whether we 
are to take the ordinary and reasonable means to make it right, or 
whether we are to yield to individual feelings, personal interest, or 
social solicitations, or political influence? It matters not to me; it 
matters something to your country and much to the naval service. 

And let me say before the country and before the service, that unless 
they submit without interference or obstruction to reasonable and proper 
restriction and reduction along the line of their country’s interest, 
when they are dealt with wrongly, as may happen to them, and their 
interest and their system, so obstinately cherished, comes to be swal- 
lowed up in the destruction perhaps of other greater interests, they will 
not, from their attitude in the past or their conduct upon these ques- 
tions, have the right to claim the sympathy and support of those who 
are their real friends. Let them remember that when the child is ill, 
when congestion seizes upon the brain, and the system is top-heavy, he 
is the real friend who has the courage to give the purge or let the 
blood, despite the cries and struggles of the child, while the fond fool, 
that for a moment’s peace would soothe it with an opiate, is guilty of 
its destruction. It may be that gentlemen will say and think that the 
medicine applied is not the proper remedy. But then let them apply 
some remedy. Do not say, ‘‘I do notagree with your allopathic medi- 
cine; Iam a homeopath and therefore he shall have neither.” Give us 
something which looks to practical relief to the ills complained of. 

So much forthe personnel of the service. Now we approach the pro- 
visions of legislation in this bill which look to the matériel of the serv- 
ice. It will be remembered that in this House last year a provision 
was passed authorizing the construction and completion of the engines 
and machinery of the double-turreted monitors; that when that came 
to the Senate after favorable report from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions it was on motion in that body stricken out so far as it related to 
completing these engines, upon the suggestion that we ought to have 
further examination and new reports upon the subject; and it was pro- 
vided that the naval advisory board which was constituted by that bill 
should re-examine this subject, which five or six other boards had al- 
ready examined, and report to this session of Congress as to the pro- 
priety of finishing and as to the mannerof finishing the vessels. When 
that provision came back to this House I, who had charge of this bill, 
said to my committee and on this floor that I accepted that; that I was 
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so confident that we had provided the best thi 
that it was right in every particular, that it would illustrate itself be- 
fore all men as right, that I would submit to the delay until the meet- 


that could be done, 


ing of Congress in its present session for a new investigation. That 
investigation has been had. The board has reported unanimously. A 
board composed of naval and civil officers, a civil engineer, and a civil 
ship-builder, has reported unanimously in favor of completing these 
ships. It was questioned at that time whether one of this class of ships 
would float or not. It had been questioned previously whether any of 
them would. But the Miantonomoh of one type was launched and did 
float, and that, if it did not settle, ought to have settled that question 
with regard tothattype. Butit was then questioned whether the Puri- 

tan would float. Since the last session of Congress she has been 
launched and does float with a hundred tons more flotation than was 
calculated. She isso buoyant that you can put a hundred tons more 
of steel on her without injuring her power or her speed, to protect her 
and the men who man her and the interests which she represents from 
the shot and shell of any enemy. Therefore we have provided in this 
bill $450,000 again for the completion of those engines and machinery. 

There was also at the last session enacted a provision in the navalap- 
propriation bill in accordance with the recommendations of the Naval 
Committee of this House, that the Secretary of the Navy was authorized 
to enter upon the construction of certainsteelcruisers. We have recog- 
nized that authority, and have also given him authority in this bill to 
commence two steel cruisers and a dispatch-boat. 

Mr. CALKINS. ‘The same as provided for in the last bill? 

Mr. ROBESON. Not the same. 

Mr. CALKINS. In addition? 

Mr. ROBESON. Twoin addition; two steel cruisers and a dispatch- 
boat. And we appropriate $1,300,000 to that end; for that is about all 
the money that can be expended i in the current year. We have pro- 
vided that those ships shall be built according to the recommendations 
of the advisory board, and according to the provisions of the Naval 
Committee bill which was incorporated last year into our naval appro- 
priation bill. And we have been able to do all this without materially 
increasing theappropriation. Theappropriations will be nearly $200,000 
less than the appropriations made by the House last session, and about 
$300,000 more than the bill was when it became a law, and about or 
nearly the same as the bill which was passed in the previous year for 
the fiscal year 1882. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when I rose to my feet to speak upon this sub- 
ject I expected only to occupy at most a quarter of an hour. But I 
have gone on answ ions of my friends on both sides with 
such point and reason as I was able to bring to their su; ions. I may 
have omitted certain things in this bill which I ought to have spoken 
of, but I recall none now which are not familiar to this House and to 
all persons interested in naval legislation. 

Mr. CALKINS rose. 

Mr. BERRY. Before the gentleman from New Jersey takes his seat 
I would like to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. ROBESON] has not expired. 

Mr. BERRY. Having just come in, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman what provision is made in this bill in regard to the Monad- 
nock ? 

Mr. ROBESON. No special provision with regard to the Monad- 
nock. The provision is this with regard to the monitors: $450,000 is 
appropriated to build the engines of that one of these double-turreted 
monitors which the advisory board anai ee as proper to be first 
completed. If the gentleman desires to e that sum greater and 
apply it to all of the double-turreted monitors he will have my sup- 
port. But neither the Monadnock nor any other vessel is named. We 
have left that entirely to the discretion of the Secretary and of the 
advisory board. 

We have left another thing to their discretion, and itis proper I should 
state it here. Much question has been made in the past about the con- 
tracts for this machinery and the engines. I have maintained in the 
past that the old contracts were proper, and so proper that they ought 
to be adhered to. Other gentlemen, representing different views, have 
questioned their propriety and the advantage to result from them to the 
interest of the Government. 

We have therefore provided in this bill that the Secretary of the Navy 
shall do this work under the old contracts or under new contracts, just 
as he may deem it best for the interest of the country. And we have 
also provided that the execution of nocontract, whether new orold, shall 
be entered upon until itis examined by a board of officers and pronounced 
by their report to be for the best interest of the country and at the low- 
est market prices for the work and materials to be used. 

Mr. ROBLNSON, of Massachusetts. The board to be selected by whom ? 

Mr. ROBESON. By the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Then it comes ultimately to his 
decision. 

Mr. ROBESON. The reports of all boards come to his decision. But 
you may make it the President of the United States if you want it; I 
do not care, 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Iam only asking for informa- 
tion. 
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Mr. ROBESON. You may make it the President or the Secretary 
of the Navy or one of his bureaus. But I will say that at his 
tion we have put in this bill a provision to prevent combinations. It 
is well understood that there are but few firms in this country compe- 
tent to do this work and put in these engines. Now, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of their combining and putting up the price on the 
Government we have provided that the Secretary of the Navy shall 
take the old contracts if he finds them better, or take new ones if he 
finds them better, but that he shall take none, old or new, until the 
items of the contract are reported upon by responsible boards of naval 
paces as being the lowest market prices for work and materials to be 


pee BERRY. Then I understand that See Serviaey of the Navy, if 
he sees proper, has power to put the Monadnock afloa: 

Mr. ROBESON. If he wishes to. 

Mr. BERRY. And can use the money appropriated in this bill for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ROBESON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ATKINS. I wisha moment to correct what I understand to be a 
statement of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON]. He has 
stated that the present bill exceeds in amount the law of the session 
some two hundred or three hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. ROBESON. Of last year, yes. 

Mr. ATKINS. It does exceed it by about $360,000, 

Mr. ROBESON. _I did not undertake to give the exact figures. 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman should have stated that this bill pro- 
vides for the reappropriation for the Bureau of Steam and 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair, with a small reappropriation for 
the Bureau of Ordnance, of nearly $1,700,000. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is unexpended money. 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, unexpended. 

Mr. ROBESON. Already appropriated. 

Mr. ATKINS. But it is carried in this bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. Wecarryalong inthis bill the unexpended balances. 

Mr. ATKINS. But they are reappropriated. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; all those sums of 
money carried in this bill can be properly expended under the provisions 
of the last appropriation bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. I would ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock ] if the money that was appropriated for the Bureau of Steam 
Enginering and the Bureau of Construction and Repair has been ex- 
pended ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It has not been 

Mr. ATKINS. Will it be expended? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let me answer the gentleman’s question. It has 
not been expended. 

Mr. ATKINS. How much has been ded? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I suppose there is a million of dollars at least 
unexpended in oneof the bureaus. The money which has not been ex- 
pended will doubtless be expended before the end of the current year 
upon the 4,000-ton ship provided for in the last bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. I would inform the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] that in one of the bureaus there is over $800,000 unexpended ; 
in another over $400,000, instead of there being only about $400,000 in 
all not expended. I say this bill reappropriates that ney 

Mr. CALKINS. I understand that the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. ROBESON] has yielded the floor, and if it is not the desire of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] to take the floor, I ask to be 
recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not want to speak now. 

Mr. CALKINS. Then I will take the floor. 

Mr. ROBESON. [I ask the gentleman to yield for a motion. 

Mr. CALKINS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBESON. I am informed by the representatives from the 
State of North Carolina that one of their number has to-day departed 
this life, and they desire now that the committee may rise in order that 
they may submit the usual appropriate motion for the adjournment of 
the House. I therefore move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee acco: y rose, and the having resumed the 
chair, Mr. PAGE reported that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7314) 
making appro for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

DEATH OF HON. JOHN W. SHACKELFORD. 

Mr. VANCE. [I rise, Mr. Speaker, to the discharge of a painful duty. 
With sincere grief [announce that Hon. JOHN W. SHACKELFORD, & 
resentative from the State of North Carolina, died at his residence in 
this city to-day, of pneumonia, at 45 minutes after 11 o’clock. Mr. 
SHACKELFORD, by reason of sickness, has not been able to occupy his 
seat in the House during the present session of Congress. He arrived in 
this city some thirteen days ag | since which time he has been growing 
worse until to-day, when he di 

City Subse AER pine Hoes will Ysa soloed te Da in its regular 
business to pay honor to the memory of a worthy and noble man. 

I move the adoption of the resolutions which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Hi: has heard with profound the announcement 
of the death of Hon. JONN W. SHACKELFORD, a Representative from the State 
of North Carolina. 

That the Clerk communicate these p: 

Resolved, That as a token of respect for the memory of 
do now adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. Before submitting the question on these resolu- 
tions the Chair announces as the committee of escort on the part of the 
House to accompany the remains of the deceased member to the place 
of burial Mr. LATHAM of North Carolina, Mr. HUBBS of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. LEEDOM of Ohio, Mr. MCKENZIE of Kentucky, and Mr. DE 
MorreE of Indiana. 

The resolutions submitted by Mr. VANCE were then adopted unani- 
mously; and in accordance with the last resolution (at 1 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


to the Senate. 
deceased the House 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papaa were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE: The petition of 176 ex-Union soldiers, for the re- 
peal of the limitation clause in the arrears-of-pensions act—to the Com- 
mittee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. BRUMM: The petition of Ellis Smalley and others, relative 
to limiting the amount of public lands sold to one individual—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: The petition of Elizabeth A. Anderson, for com- 
pensation for two slaves emancipated in the District of Columbia by an 
act of Co to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILES: The petition of citizens of Monroe, Connecticut, for 
increase of duty on Sumatra tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: The petition of Mrs. Lucy A. Bell, for a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETTIGREW: The petition of J. A. Scott and others, citi- 
zens of Elendale, Dickey County, Dakota Territory, asking that lum- 
ber and other products of the forest be placed on the free-list—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: The petition of members of the bar of North- 
umberland County, Pennsylvania, for the passage of the bill establishing 
the northern judicial district of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UPSON: The petition of citizens of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
protesting against an increase of duty on tin-plate—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, the resolution adopted by the board of directors of the San An- 
tonio (Texas) Exchange, urging a speedy settlement of the agitation 
of the question of the tariff on wool and woolen goods, and protesting 
against any reduction in the same—to the same committee. 

The following petitions for reduction of duty on sugar were pre- 
sented and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. 8. S. FARWELL: Of Martin H. Betzer and 34 others, citi- 
zens of Muscatine, Iowa. 

By Mr. HASKELL: Of citizensof Paola and of Independence, Kan- 
sas. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: Of Holt & Wilson and 15 others, of Moline; 
of W. B. Steele and 74 others, of Dixon; and of William G. Geedzell 


and 23 of Fi Illinois. 
By Mr. BER: Of East & Brownand 161 others, citizens of Michi- 
gan. 


SENATE. 
Frimpay, January 19, 1883. 


f pi Senate ma “ 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
“The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in compliance with 
a resolution of the 9th instant, copies of all letters and other communi- 
cations in his De ent in to the contract made with certain 
parties concerning the Yellowstone National Park; which was ordered 
to lie on the table, and be printed. 


CREDENTIALS, 

Mr. HALE presented the credentials of WILLIAM P. FRYE, elected 
by the Legislature of Maine a Senator from that State for the term be- 
ing March 4, 1883; which were read, and ordered to be filed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 65 citizens of Meigs County, 


ginning 


Ohio, praying for an increase of the pension of soldiers and sailors who 
lost an arm or leg in the service to $40 per month; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, presented the petition of C. G. 
Jackson, Post No. 159, Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Berwick, Pennsylvania, praying foran increase of pen- 
sion to soldiers who lost an arm or leg in the service of the Govern- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PENDLETON presented a memorial of the seventeenth annual 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic of Ohio favoring 
the bill now pending to increase the pension of all soldiers who have 
lost an arm or a leg in the line of duty to $40 per month; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the members of the Ohio State board 
of agriculture, praying that the present rates of duty on wool be not 
lowered; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMDEN presented resolutions adopted by the State board of 
health of West Virginia at a meeting held in Wheeling, January 13, 
1883, indorsing the action of the National Board of Health, and favor- 
ing its continuance; which were referred to the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate and Report the Best Means of Preventing the Introduction 
and Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HARRISON. Iam directed by a majority of the Committee on 
Territories, to whom was referred a petition of citizens of Yankton 
County, Dakota, praying for the passage of a bill to enable them to re- 
fund their county indebtedness, to submit a report thereon, accompa- 
nied by a bill intended to give the relief asked for by the petitioners. 

I should like to say in this connection, if the Senate will bear with 
me, that itis very clear from the petition, whatever may have been the 
merits of the controversy between the railroad company and the county, 
that there is a general disposition on behalf of the people of that county 
to have such legislation as will enable them to refund their debt and to 
remove the imputation of repudiation which rests upon them. 

The bill (S. 2387) to authorize and empower the County of Yankton, 
in the Territory of Dakota, to issue bonds to be used in refunding and 
paying off its outstanding indebtedness. and to provide for the payment 
of the same, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may add that I shall, at a very early day, in 
the morning hour, ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to put this 
bill upon its passage. I should do so this morning but that the report 
ought to be printed so that everybody may see it. 

Mr. HALE. Lheard the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana about 
not asking for the passage of the bill this morning; but I believe that 
it is a bill which has been fully considered by all persons and parties, 
and it may be that no objection would be raised to its passage to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should be glad to ask that the bill be taken up 
now, and will do so. I ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is so unusual to make such a request that I 
think the bill ought to go over. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is a written report, and I thought Senators 
would desire to see it before acting on the bill. 

Mr. GARLAND. I wish to state that that bill will be resisted. A 
minority, consisting of three members, of the committee object to the 
passage of the bill. They have not presented and will not present a 
written report, but when the subject-matter comes up they will present 
their objections to the bill at large. I have no objection to the bill 
being taken up now or at any other time, but we shall object to the 
passage of the bill most strenuously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar and the report will be printed. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military irs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2233) to authorize the Secretary of War to estab- 

lish a home for indigent soldiersand sailors in the State of Kansas, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to be printed; and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HARRISON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (8. 2388) granting a pension to Catharine Bullard; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2389) for the erection of an eques- 
trian statue to the memory of General La Fayette; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Library. 


RATES OF PENSIONS. 

Mr. BLAIR. Day before yesterday I submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 1410) to amend the 
pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have 
lost an arm or aleg intheservice. There has been considerable inquiry 
in regard to it, and Iask that the amendment be read so that it may be 


printed in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 
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The AcTING SECRETARY. It is pro to strike out all after the 
word ‘‘duty,’’ in line 6 of the bill, to insert: 


Shall have lost a hand or foot, shall be entitled to a pension of $24 per month ; 
all persons who in like manner shall have suffered amputation at or above the 
elbow or knee, at the rate of $30 per month; all who shall in like manner have 
suffered amputation at the hip-joint or at the shoulder-joint, or who shall have 


foot, or shall be totally deaf in both 
labor, shall receive 

in like manner shall 
the fo 


ears, or 
nsion at the rate of $40 


u m at or al the 
Matikycnulyreciugtuneahacpuniiart et E E 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 

Mr. MORRILL. Task the time of the Senate long enough to have 
read a bill in relation to the Freedman’s Savings Bank, authorizing the 
disbursement of about $8,000, which was barred under the act of 1881. 
The Comptroller of the Currency thinks it ought to be paid out of the 
allowance to claimants who had presented their claims at thattime. I 
merely ask for the reading of the bill; I think there can be no objec- 
tion to it. It was reported unanimously by the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been reported? 

Mr. MORRILL. It was reported yesterday. 

Mr. COKE. I gave notice ae when I reported a 
joint resolution from the Committee on Commerce to authorize the pur- 
chase of steam-launches for the harbors of Galveston and Mobile, as by 
direction of the committee, that I should call it up at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to take it 
up this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no farther morning busi- 
ness the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] has asked for the con- 
sideration of a bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the bill to which I referred be taken up, be- 
cause it will take but a moment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have one bill at a time. 

Mr. COKE. I did not understand that the request of the Senator 
from Vermont was to put a bill on its passage. 

Mr. PLUMB. I donot wish to have it understood that in letting this 
proceeding go on I am yielding the right of way of the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill. I shall call that bill up this ornin arr if any of 
these proceedings are likely to detain the Senate more a few min- 
utes I shall move that the Senate proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. MORRILL. This bill will not take any time. 

The bill (S. 2305) authorizing the commissioner of the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company to examine and audit certain claims agai 
said company and to pay certain dividends barred by the act of Febru- 
ary 21, 1881, and for other purposes, was read, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is there a report in that case ?` 

Mr. MORRILL. There isno report, but Ishould like to have a letter 
from the Comptroller of the Currency read. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ishould like to hear something about it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I send to the desk aletter from the Comptroller of 


the Currency. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem The letter will be read. 
as follows: 


The Acting Secretary 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE 


Sim: The eighth section of an act entitled “An actamending the 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company, and for C ga pal ta approved Feb- 
ruary 21, 1881, provides thatall claimsagainst the 's Savings and Trust 
Company, not presented to the commissioner of said company for examination 
and credit [andit] within six months from and after the of said act, as 
well as all dividends declared upon audited accounts, not for within two 
years from the date of their declaration, shall bebarred, &c. 

Claims amounting to $4,108.15, and dividends amounting bedag poten barred 
under theforegoing z provisions of law, have been presented since 
for examination and payment. 

These claims include many cases of extreme hardship, and whileI am not will- 
Va ted recommend an entire revocation of the limitation prescribed by the act of 
February 21, 1881, because likely to involve the final settlementof the company's 
affairs in uncertainty and confusion, I think it eminently proper that pro m 
be made for the payment of the claims and dividends above referred to. 

I haye therefore prepared a bill intended to accomplish this and also 
to make provision forthe future paapa pE E pA AT PAE vidends, should 
any unexpended balance remain in the handsof the commissioner after the two- 
year limit for the payment of the final dividend shall have ne pen . 

As you are familiar with the subject-matter of the inclosed bill you will oblige 
me by introducing it in the Senate and doing what you canto promote its pas- 


sage. 
Very respectfully, your obedient mea JAY KNOX, i 
Hon. A. H. GARLAND, United States Senator. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the bill read again. The 
commissioner appears to say thathe has prepared a bill which opens the 
presentation of these claims indefinitely. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the way the letter reade—to make pro- 
vision for the payment of them in future after the expiration of two 
years, he says. That is the way it reads. Let us hear the bill. We 
shall pass the bill, and not the letter, perhaps. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it 


. That said commissioner shall kep an accurate record of all claims pre- 
sented for examination and audit, and all dividends barred under existing laws, 
called for from and after the Spee pas of this act; and if after the two-year limit 
for the payment of the final dividend prescribed the act approved February 
21, 1881, any balance remains in the hands of said commissioner, he is hereby 
autho: and directed to make a pro rata distribution of said balance among 
the claimants who may have presented their claims for examination or for pay- 
ment of barred dividends after the passage of this act. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. There you see that the second section does open 
indefinitely the disposition of this fund, and leaves it all the time in 
the control of that particular officer. Unless we were greatly wrong in 
passing the act of limitation to try to make an end of this business two 
years ago, we ought not to pass this second section. The first section 
covers the cases of hardship which are referred to as having already oc- 
curred; but the second section opens it without any limit at all as long 
as there is any money left, and leaves it entirely to the discretion of 


this officer. 

Mr.MAXEY. I to the Senator from Vermont to add in the 
second section at the word ‘‘claims,’’ so as to read ‘‘all claims of the 
character described in the first section.” That would limit it to that 
class filed under the act of 1881. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But that would leave it then to his discretion as 
to cases of hardship. There is no need of the second section in regard 
to the claims that are already known to exist, and I move to strike out 
the second section. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will merely sayin reply to my colleague that the 
second section provides for other claims that shall be presented before 
the expiration of the time of limitation. I see nothing wrong in it 
myself. I therefore hardly assent to the proposition to strike out the 
second section. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not think I should have moved to strike it 
out if it had been limited to the two years, but the way it reads is: 

That said commissioner shall keep an accurate record of all claims presented 
for examination and audit, and all dividends barred under existing laws, called 
for from and after bop paenga of this act; and if after the two-year limit for the 
payment of the final dividend prescribed by the act approved February 21, 1881, 
any balance remains in the hands of said commissioner, he is hereby authorized 
and directed to make a pro rata distribution of said balan: 


ce, &c. 

Mr. MORRILL. Would it satisfy my colleague to say ‘‘at the ex- 
piration of the limitation ? ” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to stop it in some way, because I do not 
think an indefinite and endless discretion ought to be left in the hands 
of any officer about claims. 

Mr. MORRILL. If it was limited to the expiration of two years, I 
think it would be right. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator will allow the bill to go over for a 
few minutes, probably it can be fixed so as to be satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over for the 
present. 

STEAM-LAUNCHES AT GALVESTON AND MOBILE. 

Mr. COKE. I ask the Senate to take up the joint resolution which 
I reported yesterday. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. R. 126) providing for the 
purchase of steam-launches for use in the harbors of Galveston, Texas, 
and Mobile, Alabama. It proposes to direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, if in his judgment the exigencies of the service require it, to use 
the $16,000 appropriated by the act of August 7, 1882, for the construc- 
tion of steam-launches for use in the harbors of Galveston, Texas, and 
Mobile, Alabama, in the purchase of such launches already built. 

Mr. COKE. I ask that the accompanying letters be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letters will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. O., January 16, 1883. 
in ar- 


wharf eleven miles, and with the prer facilities for boarding these vessels 


con- 
struct one would require many months and result in to the 
port and loss to the Government, 


, G 


Major E. CLARK, avr E 
Chief Revenue Marine Bureau, 
UNITED STATES REVENUE MARINE, TREASUEY DEPARTMENT, 
January 3, 1883. 
DEAR Siz: I have the honor to ackno the receipt (this a. m.) of your 
letter dated the lst instant, in which you a egaa i mayana hee 
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steam-launch at Galveston, Texas, for which Congress 
at —— session, and inquire if there is any method by which its procurement 
ma; expedited. 

I beg to say in reply, that under the law authorizing the construction of a steam- 
launch for Galveston Harbor, the necessary specifications have been nearly com- 
pleted, and it is contemplated to issue advertisements inviting bids for the con- 
struction of the vessel assoon as practicable. It reagan to require more than 


made an appropriation 


two or, at the longest, three months for completing launch when taken in 
hand. Were authority given for the construction or of the vessel re- 
quired, I think one might be obtained with very little delay, as there are always 
small paratively new, at or in the vicinity of New York, which may 
be purchased at a reasonable cost. It is not deemed that the 


it law gives 
authority for the purchase of a completed 


If a joint resolution were 


passed authorizing the Secretary of the Treas' to apply the appropriation, or 
so much as may be necessary, to the purchase of a suitable vessat it would ena- 
ble us to proceed at once. 

Very truly, 


E. W. CLARK, Chief, &c, 
Hon. RICHARD COKE, United States Senate. s 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there any letter from the Secretary of the 


Treasury ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those are all the papers here. 

Mr. COKE. This resolution simply changes the enactment in the act 
of August 7, 1882, requiring the construction of these steam-launches, 
so as to give the Secretary of the Treasury the discretion to purchase 
them if in his judgment the interests of the service require that course; 
that is all. The collector of the port of Galveston shows the i 
necessity for the purchase of a launch there. The purpose of the joint 
résolution is to give the Secretary of the Treasury discretion to pur- 
chase one already built instead of waiting several months to construct 
one, as under the law now he would have to do. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The only thing I regret about it is that we have 
no recommendation either from the President or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but only from these subordinate officers; but I dare say with 
the explanation it is all right in this instance. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Texas 
how this money is to be distributed as between Galveston and Mobile? 
I remember very well when the appropriation was made that it was at 
_ first intended that $8,000 should be allowed for Mobile and $8,000 for 

Galveston, and afterward it was suggested that $16,000 be appropriated 
in bulk as a steam-launch at Galveston would probably cost $10,000, 
while one at Mobile could possibly be built for $6,000. 

That appropriation was made on the 7th of August. It seems tome 
that if there was such t necessity for haste in the matter the speci- 
fications and plans could have been made sooner. I doubt very much 
the propriety of this legislation in the absence of a recommendation 
from the Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

Mr. COKE. I would suggest to the Senator that if the Secretary of 
the Treasury does not concur in this action he will not carry it out, 
because the matter is all left to his discretion. 

As to the division of the appropriation between Galveston and Mo- 
bile, that is just as it stands in the original enactment, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendmen: 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, an 


FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I am ready to take up the other bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2305) authorizing the commissioner of the Freed- 
man’s Savings and Trust Company to examine and audit certain claims 
against said company and to pay certain dividends barred by the act 
of February 21, 1881, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw my motion to strike out the second 
section, and move to amend it by inserting what I have written in. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 2, section 2, after the word ‘‘ pre- 
sented,” it is proposed to insert ‘‘ within the time limited by existing 
law;” so as to read: 

Sec. 2. That said commissioner shall keep an accurate record of all claims pre- 
sented within the time limited by existing law for examination and audit, &c. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that should be “finally limited,”’ so as to 
leave it within the two years. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be so modified. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In line 4 of section 2, after the word “‘if,”? I move 
to strike out the word ‘‘after’’ and insert ‘‘at the expiration of; so 
as to read: 

ifat iration of two-year limit for the ent of the final divi- 
dead Dee Iy meek ae mu 


The amendment was 

Mr. EDMUNDS. At the 
within the time aforesaid.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were co: in. 


to. 
end of the section I move to add ‘‘and 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF XENIA. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I call the attention of the Senate to a bill which 


ought to be now to give therelief required. Iasktotake up the 
bill (S. 2356) to authorize the increase of the on peer of the Second 
National Bank of Xenia, Ohio. If when the bill is read there is any 
objection I shall not press it. 
unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 

ceeded to consider the bill. 

The Committee on Finance reported the bill with an amendment, in 
line 5, before the word ‘‘amended,”’ to strike out ‘“‘said.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The Committee on Finance proposed to strike out the preamble, in 
the following words: 


Whereas the stockholders of the Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio, have 
unanimously voted to amend the fifth article of the articles of association of their 
bank so that it shall read as follows: “The capital stock of the association shall 
be $00, but the same may be from time to time increased, subject to the lim- 

the act, to any sum not exceeding $250,000; and in such increase of 
stockholder shall have the privilege of subscribing for such number 


tal each 
shares of the proposed increase of stock as he or she may be entitled to accord- 
ing to the number of shares owned 


him or her before the increase is made; 
the shares of stock to be $100 each :" refore. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The committee propose to strike out the preamble 
because it is not necessary. 
The preamble was rejected. 


BANKRUPTCY SYSTEM. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask consent to present at this time the memorial of 
the National Board of Trade, which consists of delegates from boards 
of trade of the principal cities in the country, extending from Portland 
in Maine to Portland in Oregon, and San Francisco. The memoria! is 
very short, as short as I should make a statement of its contents under 
the rule. I ask, therefore, to have it read. 

The memorial was read and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 


The memorial of the National Board of Trade respectfully showeth: That at 
a meeting of the board held in this city on the 17th of January, 1883, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“ Whereas the National Board of Trade has heretofore affirmed the necessity of 
a general bankrupt law; and 

“ Whereas it is generally admitted that the bill known as the Lowell bank- 
fully constructed to this end, and has received the ap- 


ruptcy bill has been care! 
proval of the great majority of the mercantile o; izations of the country; and 
ac- 


“ Whereas this bill is now before the Senate of the United States for its 
tion: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the National Board of Trade again affirms its opinion as to the 
existing neneeeity ae a s general bankers law, and believin, t the Lema 
bankropiey will meet this admi necessity, it urges passage o 
bill at this time as a wise and beneficent measure, 

“ Resolved, That this preamble and these resolutions be sent to both Houses of 


Congress. 
In behalf of the National Board of Trade: 


WASHINGTON, January 18, 1883. 
ALCOHOLIC PREPARATIONS. 


Mr. HOAR. I give notice of a proposed amendment to the bill (H. 
R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, which I desire to have 
printed and referred to the Committee on Finance. Iask leave to say 
that while I introduce this amendment by request, as a means of bring- 
ing the subject before the committee, and as at present advised I am 
very strongly in favor of it, if the committee should suggest some new 
or other view of the expediency of the legislation, I should reserve the 
Si a as in all cases to modify my opinion. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment will be 
referred to the Committee on Finance and printed. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in answer to a resolution 
of the 2d instant, a report of the Chief of Engineers as to the condi- 
tion of the work for improving the entrance to the Saint John’s River, 
Florida, and to Cumberland Sound, Georgia; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting, in answer to a resolution of the 11th instant, are- 
port of ‘the Chief of ineers in to the condition of the work 
for the improvement of Jand Sound, Georgia; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. r 


Mr. PLUMB. I move now that the Senate proceed to the consider 
ation of House bill 7049, which is the Post-Office vidig sina bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from moves to 
postpone the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas now moves 
to take up the Pi appropriation bill. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 


1883. 
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Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7049) making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. . 

Mr. PLUMB. I hope it will be the pleasure of the Senate to finish 
the bill this morning, and I shall ask the Senate to continue its con- 
sideration till it is disposed of. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 83, to increase the appropri- 
ation ‘‘ for inland transportation by steamboat routes” from $600, 000 
to $625, 000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in the appropriation for the “‘ office of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General,’’ in line 110, after the word ‘‘of,”’ 
to strike out ‘‘ January’? and insert *‘ July;’’ and in the same line, 
after the word ‘‘and,’’ to strike out ‘‘eighty-three’’ and insert ‘‘eighty- 
four;’’ so as to make the clause read : 


And upon all matter of the first class, as defined by chapter 180 of the laws of 
Congress approved March 3, 1879, entitled “An act making appro tions for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal ending June 30, 1880, 
and for other purposes,” and by that act declared ect to at the rate 
of 3 cents foreach half ounce or fraction thereof, shall becharged, on and 
afterthe Ist day of July. A. D.1883, at the rate of 2 centsforeach half ounce or frac- 
tion thereof; and allacts, so faras they fix a different rate of postage than herein 
provided upon such first-class matter, are, to that extent, hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MAXEY. Icall the attention of the Senator in charge of the bill to 
the change which is made in lines 110 and 111 by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations from the time fixed by the House. The purpose of this 
clause is to reduce the postage from 3 cents to 2 cents on a letter weigh- 
ing less than half an ounce. The House fixed the Ist day of January, 
1884, for the reduction to go into effect. The Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations alter that and make the go into effect on the Ist 
day of July, 1883. I desire to call the attention of the Senator in charge 
of the bill to this; and I do so with t deference, having had some 
experience as a member of the P ice Committee. 

The purpose of the clause as it is found in the bill coming to us, for 
this reduction to go into effect on the Ist day of January, 1884, is to rid 
the Department of the stamps already stamped at 3 cents and thereby 
save that much expense to the Government. The effect of making the 
change take effect on the 1st of July, 1883, will be that all those stamps 
which happen to be left over on the Ist of July, 1883, will be a dead 
loss. In the next place, a deficit unquestionably will be produced tem- 
porarily—I do not believe it will ultimately—by the cutting down of 
postage from 3 cents to 2 cents; and the postponement of the provision 
taking effect till the Ist day of January, 1884, is to make suitable and 
necessary provision without at once ing alarge deficit in the postal 
Department. Idoubt the propriety of the amendment proposed by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. PLUMB. The committee gave very thorough consideration to 
all these questions. I think the Senator from Texas is in error in sup- 
posing that there will be a loss to anybody by the change. Some 3-cent 
stamps will be in use at any time when the change can be made to take 
effect. They will be no more necessary to be withdrawn from the post- 
offices or canceled or destroyed by the Government than the 5-cent stamps 
are. Some 5-cent stamps are carried over from quarter to quarter and 
year to year, and 3-cent stamps are just as effective for paying large 
postage as 5-cent stamps or 10-cent stamps. When we shall reduce 
the postage, 3-cent stamps will be just as useful for the payment of 
larger postage as 5-cent stamps are now. It will not be n 2 
therefore, for the Government to recast a single account, to withdraw 
a single stamp, to change for one single hair’s breadth its relations to 
any postmaster or to any agent of the Department by reason of this 
change. The only question is as to the time necessary for the Govern- 
ment to prepare itself for the change. The Government is now print- 
ing upon platesall the denominations of stamps, including 2-cent stamps. 
The only effect so far as the contract for stamps is concerned is to en- 
large the office, and consequently increase the number of 2-cent stamps 
used. The contract of the Government with the persons who make the 
stamps is for printing so many stamps. A 2-cent stamp does not cost 
more or less than a 3-cent stamp. The contract extends until some time 
in 1885, I understand. The Third Assistant Postmaster-General under 
this change will only order more of the 2-cent stamps and fail to order 
any 3-cent stamps. The Senator from Texas will remember that it is 
now over five months until the beginning of the fiscal year when this 
change will take effect if the amendment of the committee shall be 
adopted. 

Now, in regard to the revenue, it is possible there will be a slight 
deficiency, but I am not prepared to say that I fully believe there will 
be one even of a small amount. There will be a nominal deficiency 
of about one and three-quarter million dollars; but it is to be borne in 
mind in considering the question of a deficiency that everybody recog- 
nizes now, I think, that the Post-Office Department should not be car- 
ried onat a profit, that the Government should notin any event calculate 
and plan to get from the people of the United States, in the shape of 
postage, more than the amount which is n to carry on the 
postal service. The Government does impose upon the post-office serv- 


ice the carrying of public documents, public correspondence, &c., to 


an increase of revenue. 


It is a fact well attested in the experience of the Department that the 
addition of the postal card, while entailing no additional expense to 
the Government except the Levies the card, has been followed by 
an addition to the net proceeds of the operations of that Department 
nearly equivalent to the entire amount received. In other words, the 
Government, by adding 1-cent in the shape of a postal card, 
has added nearly the total amount received from the postal cards to its 
net revenue. 

I believe myself, and I think the committee all were hly im- 
pressed with the same belief, that the reduction in postage will increase 
the number of letters to be carried in two ways. In the first place, a 
number will inevitably be carried anyhow; in the second p 
eof the matter now carried at the lower rate will be i 
the higher rate. Thatis to say, it will interfere relatively with the 
amount of postal cards used, and also with the amount of 2-cent post- 
age in other directions which will go to the credit of the carriage of the 
letter mail, and partly also because of the fact that the Department has 
now devised a letter-sheet which will be as convenient nearly as a 
postal card, and which a person can use to send a sealed communication 
for 2 cents with just as much facility as he can now send one by postal 
card which is open to the inspection of the public. This will induce a 
great many people to use this method of sending a sealed communica- 
tion at 2 cents rather than to continue the pea. hs of postal cards at 
1 cent, so that I shall be greatly rised if, when we come to consider 
this subject a year from now, wedo not find that the reduction of postage 
to 2 cents has been followed by a relative increase in the numner of 
letters carried nearly if not quite sufficient to wipe out tle apparent 
deficiency which we create by this action. 

Mr. MAXEY. The statement made by the Senator from Kansas in 
charge of the bill that so far as postage on a letter requiring more than 
3 cents is concerned the present 3-cent stamp will not be lost is true; 
but the salaries of in country post-offices are paid by the 
number of stamps sold, and those stamps go into the hands of private 

ies who rarely use more than one stamp. Hence there will be a 
oss to that extent. So much for that ent. 

I am as much in favor of the reduction of postage to 2 cents per let- 
ter as any Senator in this body; but I desire further tosay that the first 
effect of a reduction of postage, not only in the United States but in 
England, has been always and invariably to create a deficiency in the 
revenue. That was the effect when the Rowland Hill policy of penny 
postage went in force in England; the immediate effect was to create a 
deficit; the ultimate effect was to increase the revenue. So when the 
postage in our country was reduced by various acts down to the last 
one we have on the subject, the immediate effect was to create a deficit; 
the ultimate effect was to increase the revenue. So [ believe the same 
precisely will occur here. The immediate effect of this will be to cre- 
ate a deficit; the ultimate effect will be to increase the revenue. 

I desire to say in one additional word why I am in favor of this re- 
duction to 2 cents. The records of the Post-Office Department show 
that the amount of postage paid by those who write letters creates a 
fund of from three to four million dollars annually more than the ex- 
pense of the transmission of letters. Hence these people, letter-writers, 
pay three or four million dollars into the Treasury which is consumed 
by the sending out of newspapers and third and fourth class mail mat- 
ter, none of which pays its way through the mail. Itis not equitable, 
in my judgment, to require writers of letters to pay for the carrying of 
newspapers and third and fourth class mail matter. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I hope that this amendment will not 
prevail. I believe that this proposition to reduce from 3 cents 
to 2 cents upon sealed letters is premature, and I desire that Co 
shall have the opportunity for a second sober thought before the law 
goes into operation. I will endeavor in the briefest manner possible to 
give my reasons why I think this proposed reduction is premature. 

In the first place, if postage is to be reduced there are other directions 
in which the reduction is as imperatively demanded as in this direc- 
tion. The additional postage of 1 cent upon drop-letters in cities hav- 
ing free delivery is a real burden upon the business correspondence of 
those cities. I think itshould receive first attention, as I will endeavor 
to show as I proceed. It doubles the postage upon letters as a penalty 
for having free delivery which the Government ought not only to give 
without additional pay but ought very largely to extend. 

Then I think the postage on unsealed letters, business csrobest Sophpyand 
in unsealed letters, might be reduced to 2 cents quite as properly as this 
reduction; but I think that the whole scheme of the reduction of post- 
age at this timeis premature. I know that there seems to be the opin- 
ion prevailing in Congress and in certain newspapers that there is a very 
general demand for this reduction in letter postage. I confess I have 
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I have not 


ee ee I think the general desire among 
the le is that there be no reduction of postage till the revenues 
of the Post-Office Department have been expended to develop and per- 
fect the post-office system and give the people conveniences than 
they now have, and make that system more efficient. 

I make no criticism upon the Post-Office Department. The growth 
and development of the post-office system has been great. Postmasters- 
General have done all that they could under the disposition in 
not to make large expenditures for the Post-Office Department so long 
as there was a deficiency. Many improvements which they would have 
desired to introduce and have recommended to Congress time and time 
again they have not been able to carry out because Congress would not 
make the necessary appropriations, and the reason given in Congress for 
not making the necessary appropriations always has been that the Post- 
Office Department entailed a large deficiency. Now, for the first time 
in twenty years, I think, the Post-Office Department is self-sustaining, 
and we have arrived just at that point where we ought to improve this 
system, where we ought to make it more efficient, where we ought to 
study the convenience of the people and see that the United States is 
not behind the rest of the world in the conveniences which it affords to 
the people through this postal system. 

Now, allow me to refer tosome minor matters. The matter of office 
accommodations at the third and fourth class offices is a matter in which 
there may be very great improvement. Theconvenience to the people 
can be wonderfully enhanced. I will not weary the Senate by going 
into details. It is within the personal observation of every Senator who 
is familiar with the post-offices in the smaller places, that the conven- 
iences might be increased a hundred and two hundred per cent. with 
very little additional expense. I think it ought to be done. I think 
the expenses necessary to make this increase should be borne now when 
the Department is self-sustaining. If it is not done now it never will 
be. 


Another thing that I wish to speak of is this: We should have more 
frequent mails. Take New England and the Middle States, and Sen- 
ators will be surprised to 1 I think, that certainly one-fifth of the 
mail routes in the New England and Middle States are less than daily. 
Is there any reason why in these States where a railroad reaches usually 
within ten or fifteen miles of every town, every town should not have a 
daily mail? I know towns in my own State, within eight or ten miles 
of a railroad, that have but a semi-weekly mail. I have endeavored to 
have it increased to a daily mail, but I have been met continually with 
the statement that Congress would not appropriate sufficient money for 
that purpose, and the reason Congress would not do it was because there 
was a deficiency in the Post-Office Department. Take the towns and 
cities that are situated upon railroads, the mails carried upon railroads 
should be increased in uency. A town of three or five thousand 
inhabitants situated upon a railroad should never be dependent upon 
one daily mail. And upon this point, there is no reason why we should 
not have special mail facilities by fast trains. That subject, which 
was discussed here yesterday, points what I am saying upon this mat- 
ter. The speed of mails should be increased. We should carry mails 
as fast as passengers are carried in this country, and we should not 
stand here higgling and debating whether we will spend $185,000 ina 
year to increase the speed of mails, to make it possible to send a letter 
to Chicago or Saint Louis and get an answera day quicker than weshould 
otherwise. What the people want in these matters is to be well served, 
served as well as it is possible that they shall be served, no matter what 
the expense is. 

Take the matter of box-rents. The whole subject of box-rents needs 
readjusting. They need to be cheapened. We want better offices, 
better box accommodations, better service at offices. 

But, Mr. President, there is another thing that we want still more. 
We want the free delivery of the mails extended, and largely extended. 
There are in the United States, according to the census, 246 cities of over 
10,000 inhabitants. In those cities very nearly one-quarter of the popu- 
lation of the United States resides. There is no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not deliver in every one of those cities of the United 
States, without the additional charge of 1 cent upon each drop-letter, 
the letters received in those cities, at the doors of the individuals to whom 
they are addressed. Oh, but, Senators say, that willcost money. In- 
deed it will cost money, but I desire that the Post-Office revenues shall 
not be reduced until a convenience like that shall be extended just as 
far as it is practicable to extend it. 

I find by the Postmaster-General’s report that only one hundred and 
twelve cities now have freedelivery. The law only makes it obligatory 
upon the Postmaster-General to give a free delivery of letters in cities of 
30,000 inhabitants, and makes it discretionary with him to allow it in 
cities where the Lf sage is 20,000, or the gross revenues are $20,000. 
I think that that law should be repealed. I find by the Postmaster- 


General’s report, desirous as he has been and desirous as Congress has 
been that there should be no deficiency in the Post-Office Department 


any longer, that this free-delivery has: been extended to but 
three cities in the United States during the past fiscal year. 

Take my own State. From recollection I say that there are some- 
thing over fifteen towns and cities having a population compact, I think, 
within a mile or two of the post-office to the farthest delivery, ranging 
in population from five to twenty-five thousand inhabitants. I think 
it much better to spend the surplus revenues of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment in seeing that within such towns and cities as those letters are 
delivered at the doors of those to whom they are addressed without ex- 


tra for the service, rather than that should be reduced. 
I believe that the people think so too. I do not believe that the people 
are ing at the doors of Congress to reduce from 3 cents to 


2 cents until these improvements have been adopted. In Great Britain 
more than 90 per cent. of the letters are delivered to the individuals at 
their residences or places of business, and, I think, without extra charge. 
It is a principle of the English system that the delivery of letters shall 
be universal. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the Senator mean to say that they deliver 
at everybody’s house in ? 

Mr. PLATT. More than 90 per cent. of the letters going through 
the British are delivered at the doors of the persons to whom 
they are addressed. In the early ‘history of the postal system in En- 
gland it was the law that it should be so done. As far back as 1794 
there are cases in the reports where actions were brought against post- 
masters for not delivering letters wherever they were addressed, and 
it was decided to be the law of England that they should beso delivered. 
It was the law in this country during the.ConfederateCongress. Letter- 
carriers were always appointed in this country at the discretion of the 
postmaster to deliver letters without additional charge, until this free- 
pov eae as it E came into vogue. It should be one of 

e ental principles of a well-regulated postal system that ev: 
lester should be delivered to the individual addressed, where it is sid 
sible and practicable that it should be done. 

It would be an improvement which the people would hail with joy, 
ten times the joy that they will hail the reduction of postage, but it 
neyer will be done until the Post-Office is not only self-sustaining but 
eglos a surplus revenue. 

I can not, with the pressure of time that there is upon the Senate, 
stop to dwell upon these things; I can merely outline them; I can 
merely call the attentionof Senators to what I believe to bethe real de- 
sire of the people upon this question, and I will when I close propose 
an amendment to change the existing law with reference to the free 
delivery of letters. 

But there is another subject to which I desire to allude, a subjectin 
which there is already a great interest, a growing interest, an interest 
that KERON and make a voice that will have to be heard and heeded 
in the of legislation, and that is the question of the transmission 
of messages by electricity, by the telegraph. The telegraph to-day is the 
rich man’s mail. The timeis coming, and it is hastening rapidly, when 
the people of this country will demand that it shall be no longer the 
rich man’s mail, but that it shall be brought within the reach and 
ability of every individual in this land. I can not understand how it 
is that a Government like ours, that professes to be in advance of the 
world, that boasts of its progressive spirit and tendencies, that boasts 
of its invention, that boasts of the utilization of the arts and sciences 
in its borders, should fall back on the slow railroad and steamboat for 
the transmission of its messages, and allow quick transmission to be in 
the hands of a single corporation substantially in this country. 

I said that the telegraph to-day was the rich man’s mail. The trans- 
mission of letters and messages is a Government function, it to 
the Government, and it ought never to have been suffered to go out of 
the hands of Government. We ought just as much to utilize the tele- 
graph as to utilize the sending of letters by the railway. Formerly let- 
ters were carried on foot or on horseback. I remember when the saddle- 
bags thrown across the horse contained the letters which were sent 
throngh the country. Then we adopted the steamboat and then the 
railroad, and then we insist that we shall have fast trains. Why? That 
we may geta letter to California in a week and get an answer in a week, 
and the Government proposes to do it for 3 cents. The Government 
can send a letter of twenty words to California and get an answer ina 
single day at an expense, I verily believe, of not more than 25 cents. 
Ought not the Government todo it? Can the Government excuse itself 
for not serving the people with this new means of communicating mes- 

? 


I said that the transmission of messages by electricity was mainly in 
the hands of a single corporation. I am not continually talking about 
monopolies, but I do say that this business of carrying letters, of trans- 
mitting m is a monopoly which belongs to the Government of 
the United States and not to corporations, and if those gentlemen who 
are troubled with the power pi the increasing power of monopolies, 
and justly troubled, desire to look about for the greatest monopoly of 
the world in proportion to its a they will find it in this same tele- 
graph company. Its recei last year were $17,000,000 and its 
acknowledged profits were $7,000,000, more than 40 per cent. of its re- 
ceipts. I say its acknowledged profits; what its real profits were no 
one knows. 


1883. 


If the Government, as it ought to have done under the statute of 1866 
authorizing it to do so, had taken control of the telegraph system of this 
country it would have saved last year $7,000,000 to the people of this 
country; and that is a better saving than the saving which they propose 
to effect wipon postage, because with that saving would have come the 
added convenience, as the tel h would have been brought within 
the reach of the humblest individual. If an individual in common life 
now receives a telegraphic dispatch he fears that it means death or dis- 
aster. Ifthe Government in 1866 had taken the telegraph it would be 
a common means of communication between the common people of this 
country to-day. 

The enormous profits which are lost to the individuals of the country 
and are put in the pockets of the stockholders of this corporation are 
nothing to what they are expected to be. The president of the corpo- 
ration in his last annual report estimates that the receipts of the com- 
pany in the year 1887 will be between $31,000,000 and $32,000,000, and 
the profits $16,000,000. 

I insist upon it that there should be no diminution of the revenues 
of the Post-Office Department until its surplus funds have been used at 
least to make a fund for the pu at an appraised value, of the 
telegraph lines ofthe United States. Looking forward five years to 1887, 
taking the report and estimate of the president of that corporationin the 
year 1887, it would save $16,000,000 to the peopleof the United Statesand 
afford them vastly increased facilities for co ing with each other. 
I have no time to elaborate this proposition to-day. Ibelievethat when 
the people come to think of these matters they will vastly prefer that 
the convenience of the present system shall be extended; that new im- 
provements shall be adopted; that the frequency of mails shall be in- 
creased; that the speed of mails shall be increased; that free delivery 
shall be extended almost indefinitely; and that Congress shall take steps 
before the coming storm to see to it that the control of the telegraph 
system of this country passes into the hands of the Government. 

I submit my amendment at this time and ask to have it read for 
information as I shall propose to offer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read for the 


information of the Senate. 
It is proposed to add: 


The ACTING SECRETARY. 
All laws and parts of laws forbidding the employment of letter-carriers fi 


free delivery of letters in cities Haring e popoa less than 20,000, or having 
a gross annual revenue of less than ,000, are hereby re , and the Post- 
master-General is hereby authorized to extend the free very of letters from 
time to time according to his discretion. 


Mr. PLUMB. Ishall raise the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the importance of the subject now 
before the Senate will, I trust, be my apology for adding something to 
what I said in the openi The pivotal point in the argument of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is that the expenditures of the 
Postal Department shall not exceed its revenue. From that theory I 
dissent. The original purpose and design of the post-offices of this 
country was to transmit intelligence. That was the purpose of it. The 
Constitution when adopted gave the monopoly the exclusive control of 
the transmission of that intelligence to Congress: ‘‘ Congress shall have 
power to establish post-offices and post-roads.’’ That power being vested 
in Congress it becomes a monopoly. No private individual can inter- 
fere with that; no State can interfere with it. 

It is therefore manifestly just that in the exercise of this great power 
Congress should do equal and exact justice to all its citizens, and ex- 
tend to all, whether denizens of great cities, or of towns or villages 
or thinly settled neighborhoods or hardy frontiersmen, who go to the 
outermost verge of civilization and lay the foundations for new cities, 
towns, villages, and neighborhoods, every facility forreceiving and trans- 
mitting intelligence that a broad-minded, liberal, and wisely econom- 
ical policy will justify. 

Therefore, I submit, the primary duty of Congress under that clause 
of the Constitution is to transmit intelligence with certainty and at a 
reasonable expense. Thesecondary consideration is that it shall bedone 
within the revenues of the Post-Office Department, but the primary 
duty is to transmit intelligence with reasonable certainty and at a rea- 
sonable expense. 

When the Constitution was adopted (and I am not surprised at all at 
some of the early utterances of the men of that day and time) these 
postal duties might have been performed within the revenues of the 
Post-Office Department, but since the Constitution was adopted the great 
Louisiana Territory has been annexed to the Union, adding that vast 
country from the Mississippi River out as far as Minnesota and then 
west to the Pacific, including Oregon. The great country of Texas has 
been added since that time, with an area greater than one-third of that 
of all the original thirteen States of the Union, and whose population of 
150,000, at annexation, December 29, 1845, has increased till it is now 
2,000,000. 

All that vast territory which was brought in under the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, reaching out to and including Cali- 
fornia, has been added, as well as the Alaska purchase; so that the con- 
ditions now are wholly different from what they were in the early days 
of the Republic. If you charge the men who live on the frontier and in 
remote districts, and whose mails are yet carried to them on horseback, 
by buckboard, hack, and stage-coach, with the entire expense, the practi- 
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cal effect will be that you will make the to those people who 
are settling up your frontiers so enormous that it will cut off intelli- 
gence from them. The resources of these hardy settlers are always lim- 
ited. Such a policy would prohibit to them intercourse through the 
mails. Such is not the purpose of the Constitution; such policy would 
be very narrow. 


In addition to that, the great policy of this Government is and has 
been to extend its ers, en its outposts, to care for the liberty 
and well-being of its people, to settle up its waste places. What- 


ever can be constitutionally done toward settling up the waste places 
of this country and toward carrying out the purposes indicated it is 
policy, it is economy to do. When you send out to those people living 
on the frontier, who are settling up the wilderness, their mails with 
reasonable certainty and at e expense, you are giving for this 
country and its pc ox tans, TONS may live, vastly more than 
the mere cheese-paring policy of keeping the postal expenses inside of 
the postal revenues, to the direct injury of remote settlers and to the 
general detriment of all. 

The Senator from Connecticut speaks about the magnificent system 
that he wants of daily mails all over his country, and of deliveries to 
everybody. I speak in behalf of those men who seem to labor under 
the ban and proscription of the Post-Office Department, the frontiers- 
men and residents a thinly-settled neighborhoods, who cay a po 
privilege of i eir mails once a week grudgingly gran who 
seem to be t S enhan D Of the great American family. They 
are to stand on one side; but those who happen to live in large cities, 
having their mails laid down on their tables four, five, six, or seven 
times a day, seem to be the favored few. The railroads and those who 
live on railroads are favored to such an extent that yesterday we agreed, 
against my vote, to pay $185,000 in order practically that newspa; 
from New York might be laid before the favored people on a few lines 
out óf New York at a little before the ordinary time. Beautiful com- 
placency! Yet when you come to a provision for furnishing the inhab- 
ifants of thinly-settled neighborhoods with their mails there is always 
great hue and cry; and because somebody is charged with having mal- 
appropriated the funds appropriated for that purpose the people on the 
frontier and in sparse settlements are made the vicarious offering for 
the sins or alleged sins of those who have the control of these affairs. 
There is no justice or fair dealing init. Let every tub stand on its 
own bottom. Let the strong hand of the law be laid heavily on every 
robber and peculator of the public . Every honest man will 
hold up the hands of the Government in such effort. In the mean time 
every honest man ought to say that the people should not suffer in 
their mail facilities because crime may have been committed in postal 
administration. 

The first and foremost proposition is that intelligence shall be trans- 
mitted through the mails with certainty and at reasonable expense. So 
far as the statement is concerned as to this bringing about a great de- 
ficit in the revenues, the same statement was made in 1850 when the 
first great stride was taken toward the reduction of postage in this 
country; it has always been made on every occasion when the subject 
has come up. As I stated when I was on the floor before, the imme- -7 
diate effect of this reduction will be to create a deficit, but that will be 
more than made up in the course of a few years by the increased num- 
ber of letters which will go out over the country. Such is the lesson 
of history, and history but repeats itself, and will, I have no doubt, do 
so in this instance. The reduction to 2 cents a letter under an 
ounce is a great stride forward, and will stimulate letter-writing, espe- 
cially among those not favorites of fortune, to such extent that the reve- 
nues in a few years will be greater than the expense, leaving a margin 
for reduction on other mail matter. 

While I believe that the Post-Office Department should extend to the 
citizens of all the large cities of the older States, when we are able to 
do it, the facilities suggested by the Senator from Connecticut, I also 
believe that it is the bounden duty of that Department to extend the 
privileges to those men in less favored localities, and to those who are 
out on the frontier building up and making States and bringing them 
into the Union. The policy which is now talked about of bringing 
mails within the revenue of the Government would have excluded the 
vast country which was settled up after the adoption of the Constitution, 
between here and the Mississippi River, from the benefit of the mails, 
because from the very time those new States began to be admitted, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois, and all that region of country, they were an ex- 
pense to the Post-Office Department, they were an expense to the Gov- 
ernment. Was that a reason why this Government should step in and 
with a purblind policy refuse to give those people their mails? When 
the great country west of the Mississippi River was added we heard the 
same hue and cry. I ask, should they have been cut off? When Cali- 
fornia was admitted into the Union and the charge was made on the 
floor of the Senate, on a proposed reduction in a postage bill, that it 
would cumber down the revenue of the country, Mr. Seward, and I say 
he deserves credit for it, said that if the Government of the United 
States could not send the mails to California and let those people have 
the same privileges as to the transmission of intelligence that were ex- 
tended to all others of our e, they had better cut California loose 
and let her take care of h 
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I believe in protecting every man in this country, and I believe the 
men whom I t and those who live out in the Sierras and in the 
Rocky Mountains and are scattered all over the vast frontier of this 
country of ours which we are trying to settle up are entitled to the mails 
as much as anybody else. I believe that the true policy of this coun- 
try is to encourage the transmission of intelligence in every way that 
we can, because the virtue and the intelligence of the people are the 
underlying strata upon which the perpetuity of this Government rests. 

I believe that whatever may be the ultimate result it is wise and 
sound policy to adopt the provision made by the House in favor of the 
reduction of postage to 2 cents. It may be that other things hereafter 
may come; it may be that the things the Senator talks about may come; 
it may be that we may be able to do something else hereafter; but let 
us take hold of this proposition, go through with it, reduce postage down 
to 2 cents, and, in my judgment, for so doing we will have the bless- 
ce co the American people. 

. PLATT. Mr. President, I desire to agree with the Senator from 
Texas in one thing, and that is that there is no section in this country 
where the convenience of the people should be studied in the adminis- 
tration of the postal system more than another. I think one reason 
why we have not had greater improvement and development has been 
sectional jealousy, which did not like to see a few dollars expended in 
one section unless something could be expended also in another section. 
I think we ought to do away with all thatthing. Wherever there isa 
demand for improvement, for more conveniences, for greater service, 
there the whole country ought to see that it is had. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I wish to add a few suggestions in 
the general direction of what my colleague [Mr. PLATT] has said. I 
suppose thata reduction of the to 2 cents would result probably 
immediately ina large increase in the number of letters sentso that the 
the resulting decrease of receipts would be partially compensated, but 
it should be remembered that a reduction of postage isnotthe only thing 
to besought. There should be also an increase of facilities, and in my 
opinion an insrease of facilities now would have a much more marked 
and striking effect in enlarging the receipts than could the reduction of 
rates. I wish to state certain facts and to refer to certain statutes here 
that I may put this matter in its true light in the RECORD for future 
reference. The original theory of the post-office in Great Britain from 
which we borrowed the organization of our post-office was that every 
letter committed to the mail should be carried to the person to whom 
it was directed. The British fell short of that for some time, but now, 
as my coll e hassaid, more than 90 per cent. of the letters of Great 
Britain are delivered to the persons to whom they are directed. 

The delivery of letters by carriers at the doors of the persons ad- 
dressed, free of charge other than the postage, was not a part of the 

reform inaugurated by Rowland Hill in 1840. It dates back to 
the time when the post-office was first established in Great Britain, 
more than two hundred years ago. By referenee to Cowper’s Reports, 
volume 1, page 189, it will be seen that Justice Willes said in 1874 
that— 

The usage in London and other great towns has been to deliver all letters at 
the houses of the respective inhabitants to whom they are directed. In smaller 
post-towns the has declined to do so ut an additional allow- 
ance, other than the postage, probably because there were only a few persons 
to dispute the right. 

In the fifth Burrows, pages 2709 to 2715, is the report of a suit brought 
against the of Gloucester in which Lord Mansfield said (page 
2714) that up to 1769 “letters directed to the inhabitants of Gloucester 
were always delivered to them at their places of abode, within the said 
city, by the postmaster without any gratuity or reward over and above 
the common rate of 3 

This was in a suit against a postmaster for not delivering without 
extra charge and the postmaster was defeated. 

The duty of a postmaster thus to deliver letters in Great Britain had 
not, up to 1774, been prescribed by statuory law, and, I believe, it has 
not been thus prescribed up to the present day. The only allusion to 
the duty of postmasters in regard to the delivery of letters in the then 
existing law was in the section which said: 

. i master- 
sound and his pi rein yardage pat BP Bartle de pincer and 
no other person or persons whatsoever, shall from time to time and at all times 
have the receiving, ordering, dispatching, sendin, st or with speed and de- 
livering of letters and packets whatsoever which l be sent to or from all places 
of Great Britain, &c. 

About the year 1770 the postmaster of Gloucester and other post- 
masters, acting under the sanction and approval of the postmaster-gen- 
eral, refused thus to deliver letters, and demanded compensation therefor. 
Suits were brought against the postmasters; the cases went to the Court 
of King’s Bench, and in every instance the decision was against the 

and in favorof the people. (See the cases referred to above; 
also, Rowing vs. Goodchild, third Wilson, page 343; and Barnes vs. 
Folley, fourth Burrows Repo: 2149.) 

Up to the Declaration of Independence it was, under the law already 
quoted, the duty of the postmasters in the American Colonies thus to 
deliver letters. It was our theory that a letter should be carried to the 
person to whom it was addressed. In 1782 the United States in the 
Congress of the Confederation adopted tie ig of the same Brit- 
ish law in an ordinance which empow: the Postmaster-General to 


carry and ‘“‘deliver letters.” 
Page a 

1794 this common-law duty of the postmasters was so far modified 
as to authorize the letter-carriers to 2 cents for each letter they 
delivered (see volume 1, page 366 United States Statutes), and in 1860 
the carrier’s fee was reduced to ‘‘not exceeding 1 cent ’’ per letter. 
(United States Statutes, volume 12, page 38.) 

Up to 1874 repeated acts of Congress said the Postmaster-General 
“shall appoint letter-carriers,’’ &c., for the delivery of letters. (See 
United States Statutes, volume 1, page 366; volume 4, page 112; vol- 
ume 5, page 89.) 

In 1863 it was enacted that ‘‘no extra postage or carriers’ fee shall 
hereafter be charged or collected upon letters delivered by carriers.’’ 
(Volume 12, United States Statutes, page 705, section 23.) 

In 1874 it was enacted that (except in places where they were al- 
ready employed) ‘‘letter-carriers shall not be employed for the free de- 
livery of mail matter’’ in any town or city having a population of less 
than 30,000. (See volume 19, page 231.) 

The insidious cause that led to this backward march in the progress 
of postal reform was the i ing use of boxes, which for many years 
the sold at whatever price they pleased, pocketing the pro- 
ceeds; and after the fee for boxes was reduced to $2 they were allowed 
to take one-half of it themselves. The consequence was an abandon- 
ment of the original theory of the post-office. 

In 1879 this limitation was extended to cities having a population of 
20,000. (Volume 20, page 317.) 

With the prohibition of free delivery in 1874 the law forbidding let- 
ter-carriers to collect a fee for delivering remained unrepealed. As a 
result of this legislation the people in places of less than 20,000 have 
been deprived of their common-law right, and can neither have their 
letters delivered to them by carriers free or for hire. 

There is a large range of places in the United States where the peo- 
ple would be very glad to give, as they did in the old way, a cent for 
a letter delivered to them, but they can not doit. Of course they can 

and hire somebody outside of the Department; you can hire a man 
for a dollar a day to bring your own mail if you choose; but there is 
no general arrangement by which a carrier authorized by the Govern- 
ment is at liberty to take the letters and deliver them and charge the 
fee of 1 cent each. 

The law for the first time in upward of two centuries now requires 
them to go to the post-office for their letters. You may say the law 
requires that they shall go to the post-office for their letters; the Gov- 
ernment will offer them no facilities for cheap delivery at their doors. 

The re-enactment of section 11 of the act of March 3, 1863, would au- 
thorize the Postmaster-General to appoint letter-carriers at any post- 
office he pleases. This law was in force eleven years and the Post- 
master-General, in the exercise of his discretion, did not abuse the power 
intrusted to him. He extended the free delivery very gradually. In 
fact, he was always subject to the limitation of Congress, as expressed 
in its appropriations for letter-carriers. 

In 1863 the free-delivery service was in forty-nine cities. In 
1882, nineteen years thereafter, it had been extended to only one hun- 
dred and nine cities—I think one hundred and twelve now. 

In Great Britain, during a period of only thirteen years—from 1864 
to 1876—free delivery was established for the first time in 5,204 places, 
and in 5,866 places additional carriers were appointed or the area of de- 
livery enlarged. In 1839 in Great Britain there were only 4,500 recep- 
tacles for posting letters. In 1881 there were 28,860. 

If the question is asked, why the delivery of letters has not been 
extended in the United States, I give the answer which I have already 
indicated. It is found in the fact that it has been for the pecuniary 
benefit of every postmaster not to have the delivery by carriers adopted 
at his office, as such a delivery would tend to diminish his perquisites 
derived from box-rents. 

Postmaster-General Montgomery Blair must have seen this, for he 
secured the enactment of alaw which deprived postmasters of their per- 
quisites and gave them fixed salaries in lieu of commissions and per- 
quisites. (See section 6 of the act of 3d March, 1863, volume 12, United 
States Laws; also the act of 1864, volume 13, page 336.) 

This feature of the law was, however, soon circumvented, for while 
postmasters still receive ‘“‘salaries,”” the amount of their salaries is 
ascertained by ‘‘adding to the box-rent (not exceeding $1,350 per an- 
num) commissions on the .”? Postmasters of the fourth class 
have a salary equal to ‘‘all the box-rent and commissions.” (See post- 
office acts 1872, 1874, 1876, and 1878, volume 17, page 294; volume 18, 
page 236; volume 19, page 81; volume 20, page 141.) 

Postmaster-General Blair, who seems to have well comprehended the 
true functions of the post, after establishing this free delivery in so 
many places in 1863 sent out these instructions: 

Pitt ag serbia, E Seer by Awd ROTA porters rade age, et ee 
cuse for clin, to the old custom of calling at the post-office. The purpose ofthe 
law providing for a free delivery of letters at the houses of owners is to promote 
the public convenience, and at the same time reduce the labor in post-offices. 
Postmasters will ially the use of private boxes and steadily aim 
at reducing them to gerd eday Sioned possible, jenn 

mend one or more for pbb bowie x 


(See Journal of Congress, volume 4, 


1883. 
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Postmaster-General James in his report said: 

I have felt no hesitation in pressing the claims of bees ee earery ne of 
the service with some urgency, for the reason that the advantages which I be- 
Upresione ilar bn conoi ts aay prtioie Skye sey sao of Ih 
country, but will be shared by the b Š peony h bs enc the public 
in every portion of the land. 

In the one hundred and twelve cities of the United States where we 
have the free-delivery system there is an aggregate tion of about 
10,000,000. That leaves 45,000,000 people without the privilege of 
free delivery and without the benefit of the old law which enabled 
ev to get the delivery by the payment of an additional penny on each 

etter. 

I submit to the honorable Senator who has charge of this bill that 
there might be an amendment in the Nappa direction that my col- 
league indicated in the amendment which I have endeavored to support. 

I am indebted for my historical references to the law to a constituent 
of mine, who has given great and prolonged consideration to these ques- 
tions, and who may be considered learned in the history and law of the 
matter, Mr. Henry L. Goodwin, of East Hartford, Connecticut, and I 
want to give him credit for it. I coincide heartily with his views, and 
I beg the committee, if the amendment submitted by my colleague can 
not be adopted, to give the matter favorable consideration, perhaps i 
an independent bill. That, however, should come from the Post-Office 
Committee, and to that committee I have sent a memorial from Mr. 
Goodwin setting forth these facts at length. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, there does not seem to beany particu- 
lar logical connection between the opposition to the p u- 
tion of and the affirmative propositions embraced in the remarks 
of the tor from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. The Appropriations 
Committee did not deal with the entire question of the administration 
of the Post-Office Department, but only with that branch which was 
committed to them by reason of the bill as it came from the House, 
which provided for the reduction of They believed and still 
believe that the reduction ought to take place at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, both as a matter of convenience and as a matter of justice 
and fairness to the people of the United States, who are paying the rev- 
enues of the Post-Office Department. 

I may say for myself that I do not believe in extending the privileges 
of the free-delivery system at the expense, at least not too largely at the 
expense, of the general public. That free-delivery system is now in op- 
eration in one hundred and twelve cities of the United States. In all 
but twelve of them it is carried on at a loss of about $2,000,000, which 
is charged to the general revenues of the Government. I do not speak 
of that to complain of it particularly, but simply to say that it is hardly 
fair that the mass of the people of the United States living in the coun- 
try districts shall be charged more than it costs to deliver their mail in 
order that the inhabitants of the towns may have theirs at less than 
cost. That seems to be hardly a fair distribution of the benefits and 
burdens of the postal service. 

The Committee on Appropriations were not unmindful that they were 
dealing with an appropriation bill and an amendment to that bill which, 
by hes ruling of the Chair, they must deal within such a way without 
going generally into the question of the administration of the postal 
department, and I do not mean to say, as I understand it, that there 
may not be other directions in which reform may be made or instituted. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? I presume I did 
not catch the first part of his remarks. Did I understand him to say 
that the cost of the Post-Office Department falls on the rural or agricult- 
ural portion of the people for the benefit of the people of the cities— 
that the latter pay less than their share of the cost of the post-office and 
the others more ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I did not say so. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not think the Senator said sp, but in the direc- 
tion of the remarks of the Senator from Texas I wanted to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to that. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not complain of the existing system. I only say 
that the extension of the free-delivery system in the method suggested 
by the Senator from Connecticut at a loss, as it would be to the Gov- 
ernment, would entail upon the general public who do not live in towns 
the necessity of paying more for postage, in order that the service might 
be kept up. 

Mr. HOAR. Do not all the towns where that is done, or where itis 
proposed to be done, pay a good deal more than their share to the post- 

ce? 

Mr. PLUMB. The profits that come to the Government by the opera- 
tion of the post-office in New York are just as much to the credit of New 
York as the payment of the whisky tax by the town of Peoria would 
be to the credit of Peoria if that town pays more than its proportion of 
the whisky tax of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifa countryman writes a letter to New York and that 
letter is delivered quickly by the free-delivery system, and answered 
quickly by the New York correspondent, by a convenient mail service 


E Now, York, the countryman gets the benefit justas much as the New 
or 

Mr. PLUMB. Well, Mr. President, you can run anything of that 
kind in the ground. I do not mean to say that the service ought not to 


exist in New York; but what I mean to say is that its indefinite exten- 
sion would entail an expense which must be borne by the people who 
are not specially interested in this delivery. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to go into that discussion, because this is not the proper place 
for it. The committee did not give it any attention, because it was not 
within the purview of their authority to do so. They dealt with the 
question and the only question presented to them by the bill, and that 
was the reduction of postage, and that does not connect itself either 
with the free-delivery system or with the telegraph system. I take it 
the Senator from Connecticut does not care to accumulate a great sur- 
plus from the carriage of letters in order that somebody may get a tele- 
gram for nothing; that if we are to have a postal-telegraph system he 

oss, ane) people who get the benefit of it should pay for it, and if 
they do there is no necessity of collecting from the people of the United 
States who send letters a sum of money to build a telegraph for the peo- 
ple who deal only in telegraphic dispatches. 

I feel constrained by the instruction of the committee and by the 
necessities of the situation to make the pointof order on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to say in reference to the question of 
free delivery which has come up that I think the smaller towns do now 
pay an additional amount of postage because of the facilities furnished 
to larger cities by the free-delivery . Take the smaller towns, 
the town in which I live and towns of that kind. In the first place, we 
are compelled to go and hire a box for our mail matter to be put in. 
That goes to the general credit of the postal service. Then we are 
compelled to go to the post-office ourselves to receive our letters. 

The complaint of the payment of 2 cents on the letters which are de- 
livered at the door is an unreasonable complaint on the part of gentle- 
men who live in those cities where there is free delivery. Who had ' 
not rather pay 2 cents than to pay 1 cent and be compelled to go to the 
post-office by day or night, rain or shine, snow or blow? If there is 
any complaint anywhere, or if there is any ground for complaint any- 
where, in reference to this thing it is on the part of those smaller cities 
which have not the free-delivery system. 

Mr. President, while I am on my feet, and I rose principally for that, 
I wish to make an inquiry of theSenator having the bill in in 
regard to another matter. I believe that the expenses of the Post-Office 
Department, like the expenses of every Department of this Government, 
ought to be cut down as low as they can be with any proper degree of 
convenience in the administration of the Department. It occurs to me 
that there are in this bill some unnecessary expenses provided for, and 
I say now that this bill has never been before the Post-Office Committee, 
of which I have the honor to be a member, but it comes from the House 
of Representatives direct to the Appropriations Committee, and, there- 
fore, I am compelled to make inquiry now of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee upon a subject which, if the bill had been properly before us, we 
might have looked into as the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

I find that there are appropriated in this bill: 

For pay of agent and assistants to distribute stamps, and expenses of the 
agency, $8,100. 

That is for the distribution of stamps alone. Then there is a further 
provision: 

For of agents and assistants, to bu = 
AAT. and iot ter-sheets, n peann: Sn a AR E 

There is a still further provision: 

For pay of agent and assistants to distribute postal cards, and expenses of 
agency, $7,300. 

Three different agencies established for the distribution of postal 
stamps, postal envelopes, and postal cards, at an expense of about 
$33,000. In myjudgment the whole of that matter should be attended 
to at one agency at one-third of the expense that is here appropriated. 
We ought not to make these appropriations unless there is some neces- 
sity for these three separate agencies. The country is large, I am aware, 
but one agent, with assistants to distribute all these things, ought to 
be sufficient, without having so much machinery in the administration 
of the Postal Department. I suppose the Appropriations Committee 
has given proper consideration to this question, but as we had not this 
bill before the Post-Office Committee I am compelled to call upon the 
Appropriations Committee for information in reference to these items. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 1 o’clock has arrived. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is the revenue bill. > 

Mr. PLUMB. I hope the Senate will proceed to the consideration of 
this appropriation bill. I think we shall be able to get through with it 
shortly. The other amendments are merely formal. 

Mr. ALLISON. The debate is ended on this amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think so. 

Mr. MORRILL. If we can have a vote without further debate I 
shall not object, otherwise I shall insist on the regular order. 

Several SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 


Mr. LAPHAM. I have an amendment to offer before this clause is 
acted upon. 
Mr. ALLISON. There is no objection to the amendment being re- 


ceived, if it is in order. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York will 
send up his amendment. 

. PLUMB. The question is on the adoption of the amendment of 
the committee, I understand, and the amendment of the Senator from 
New York will come in at a later period I think. I take it the amend- 
ment of theSenator from New York is not an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know. 
“a LAPHAM. I present it that the Senate may understand what 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment suggested by the 
Senator from New York will be read. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. After line 112 it is proposed to insert: 

That on and after the date aforesaid, on all field, garden, and flower meae 
produced in the United States and Territories, pPortared e Foecn, bors 
postage shall be'one-half cent for each ounce or fraction th r of” of one 
cent as now provided by law. 

Mr. PLUMB. I make the point of order on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is not in order, be- 


sy Egan 
LAPHAM. I desire to be heard on that question. 

Mr. INGALLS. Debate isonlyin order upon an appeal. Questions 
of order must be decided without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opimo of the Chair the 
amendment is legiidon, and no legislation is proper on an appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. LAPHAM. This whole clause is legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course it is legislation, but it 
comes from the House of Representatives. 

_ Mr. LAPHAM. Thecommittee have offered an amendment to that 
clause. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Under Rule 29 must not this question 
be submitted to the Senate for its decision as to whether the amend- 
ment can be admitted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can submit the question 
to the Senate. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I should like to have the rule read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule will be read. 

Mr. LAPHAM. It isa very important question. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Chair has already decided that thisamendment 
is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the reading of the rule is asked 
for. 

Mr. INGALLS. Itis not a question of relevancy. 

The Acting Secretary read Rule 29, as follows : 


29. No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to any 
general appropriation bill; nor shall any amendment not pornane or relevant 
to the EA YAAK asasi contained in the bill be receiv ed; nor 
to any item or clause of such bill be received which does not directly relate 
thereto; and all questions of relevancy of amendments under this rule, when 
raised, shall be submitted to the Senate and be decided without debate ; and any 
amendment to a general appropriation bill may be laid on the table without 
prejudice to the bill. 

Mr. LAPHAM. This question is one of too much importance to be 


hastily disposed of, and I suggest that the bill stand over until to-mor- 


row. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York objects 
to the further consideration of the bill now. 

Mr. MORRILL. Regular order. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to lay aside the unfinished business until to- 
morrow in order to continue and complete the consideration of the Post- 
Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that will not be done. I do not wish to 
consume time in discussing the propriety of such a motion as that. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ithink we can dispose of the Post-Office appropriation 
bill now within a very short period of time. If it goes over until to- 
morrow we shall have the same debate probably and shall make less 


Mr. MORRILL. I think the whole day will be consumed with the 
bill, and I therefore object to its continuance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
postpone the regular order with a view to continuing the Post-Office 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think if the Senator from Vermont will waive the 

ar order for a few minutes, this bill can be finished pretty soon. 
. HOAR. Give twenty minutes. 

Mr. MORRILL. I would have no objection if it could be accom- 
plished within fifteen or twenty minutes, but I have no idea anything 
of that sort will take place. This is a question that is open to debate 
for a long period. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I hope this bill will be completed 
to-day. Idonot think that it ought to occupy the entire morning hour 
for every day; and, as has been the Senator from Kansas, 
if it be not completed to-day the probability is that the whole discus- 
sion substantially will be gone over again to-morrow as it has been gone 
over day after day for three days. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say only a word if I may be allowed. Iwas 


a member of the sub-committee that reported this bill, and agreed to the 


lany amendment | PO 


1st day of July, 1883, instead of the Ist day of January, 1884, as the 
time when the reduction of postage should take place, mainly because 
if the bill was passed promptly all matters relating to stamps could 
be accommodated in five months, and the sooner we do it the better. 
I think we can pass the bill nowagood deal quicker than wecan by start- 
ing at it again ona new day; and if we are going to make the reduction 
apply on the Ist of July we oughtto give the Post-Office Department as 
long a time as we possibly can to arrange for the altered condition of 
We may as well do it now as at any other time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That practically displaces the pending order not 
only to-day, but for all time, I think. That is not according to the un- 
derstanding of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It displaces it for to-day. 

Mr. INGALLS. A majority can take it up at any time to-day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It may displace it to-morrow, because the appro- 
priation bill may not be disposed of to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the regular order comes up to- 
morrow anyhow. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I only want my amendment to have fair considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair informs the Senator from 
New York that his amendment is clearly general legislation.- There 
can be no question about it. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Must not the question of relevancy be submitted to 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not decided on the point of rele- 
vancy at all; it is decided’on the point that it is general legislation. If 
= was & ras a question of relevancy the case would be different. 

AM. It isan amendment to a provision in the bill which 
is tol general legislation. 
— PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is perfectly aware of 
t. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
pere oaod an amendment to it. Can not I offer another amendment 
to it 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not under the rule. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is a good reason for voting against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment does not come from 
a standing or select committee. There isa wayof presenting an amend- 
ment by having it come from a committee. This is general legislation, 
and is not in order until the Senate changes its rules. It is saying that 
hereafter upon flower seed the postage shall be half a cent an ounce 
instead of what it is now. That is changing the law, whieh is general 
legislation. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Then I hope the objection to the amendment will 
be waived and let it be fairly considered on its merits. Itisa very im 
rtant matter to the people of the State of New York. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator wants to use his amendment for the 
purpose of making a speech—— 

Mr. LAPHAM. I do not want to make a speech, but simply to sub- 
mit a letter from one of the largest seed-growers in my State, who con- 
tributed more than $5,000 to the relief of the sufferers by the destruc- 
tion occasioned by the overflow of the Mississippi River last year, a 
public-spirited man, a man of fortune; but he is one of thousands who 
are engaged in this business and who absolutely need this protection in 
the distribution of seeds; and they can not see any reason why when 
the Government is sending seeds free all over the country every year 
they should be compelled to pay the rate of postage which they are now 
paying. They ask for a reduction of one-half. I hope it may be as- 
sented to. Itisa industry. It is in accordance with the theory 
of the Government that these seeds which are distributed for the gen- 
eral benefit of agriculture shall go as nearly free as possible through the 
mails. 

Mr. PLUMB. Well, Mr. President, the answer to that, it seems to 
me, is this: The bill before us is an appropriation bill. The committee 
has not gone in fora general recasting of the entire postal service. The 
measure the Senator speaks of ought to go to the Post-Office Committee. 
I can say to him thatif the Committee on Appropriations had not found 
on this bill already a proposition for 2-cent postage they would not 
have undertaken to introduce it; but they were compeiled by the fact 
of its being on the bill and the bill being referred to them to consider 
it, and that is all.. Now, if we open the door in regard to this amend- 
ment, backed as it is by a gentleman who is so liberal with his mony 
and who is so wealthy, it may open the door to the consideration of 
the interests affected by the general transmission of mail matter, and 
thus we may get into a debate which will be interminable, and prevent 
our disposing of this bill at all. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I do not think any such consequence as that is to 
follow. 

Mr. MORRILL. Regular ord 

The PRESIDENT pro tampare. “Did the Senator from Kansas move 
to postpone the unfinished business 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, sir, I have Trek to postpone it. 

The PRESIDENT pro It is moved to postpone the regular 
order with a view to continue the consideration of the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill. 
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A bill (H. R. 4982) granting pensions to Frederick Nelson, T. Caine, 


Mr. MORRILL, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ‘and the Principal Legislative Clerk and Henry C. Sanders. 
ed to call the roll. 


Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). During 
was paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 
ferred the pair, as I am informed, to the Senator from [Mr. 
FERRY]. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] being still absent, 
I shall observe the pair and withhold my vote. e on the floor I 
desire to say that my colleague [Mr. JACKSON] is absent under the 
order of the Senate. He is paired with some tor, but I do not 
remember who. 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. RAxsom’s name wascalled). My colleague 
[Mr. Ransom] is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAw- 
YER]. He is absent from his seat in attendance upon the remains of a 
deceased Representative of the other House. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE (after having voted in the negative). I voted “‘nay.” I 
had forgotten that I was paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 


my absence I 
He trans- 


JACKSON], who has gone to North Carolina. I withdraw my vote. 
Mr. JOHNSTON (after having voted in the affirmative). I withdraw 
my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


MITCHELL], and this vote is said to come under the pair; so I withdraw 
it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot know why this comes under any rule about 

i I am with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Ido not know myself; but I am so informed, and 
I prefer therefore to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 28; as follows. 


YEAS—23. 
Allison, Cameron of Wis., Ham Fr i a 
Barrow, Cockrell, Ingalls, ` 
Beck, Coke, Lamar, Slater, 
Brown, Farley, Maxey, Vance, 
Butler, Serea Mo: Ba 
Call, eorge, Pendleton, er, 
Camden, Grover, Plumb, Williams. 
NAYS—238. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Hoar, Morrill, 
lair, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Platt, 

Cameron of Pa., Groome, Lapham, te 

cott Hale, Sewell, 

n; ie Harrison, Mestillan, 
Davis of IIL, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Dawes, Hill, Miller of N. Y., Ww m, 
ABSENT—2. 

Aldrich, te Jones of Florida, Mitchell, 
Bayard clogs: Ransom, 
Davisof W. Va., Jackson, MeDi! Saunders, 
Fair, Johnston, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Ferry, Jonas, Mahone, Voorhees. 


So the motion to postpone was not agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. pent granting a pension to Patrick Horan; and 

A bill (H. R. 4982) granting pensions to Frederick Nelson, T. Caine, 
and Henry C. Sanders. 

REGENT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 

communication: 
SENATE CHAMBER, January 19, 1883. 
fn: I desire to inform you that I have resigned the office of Regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, 
How, Davip Davis, President of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, in pursuance of the stat- 
we; ee the Senator from Vermont (Mr. EDMUNDS] in place of 


GEORGE F. HOAR. 


ROBERT STODART WYLD. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of th the United States; which was ordered to 
tie on tt on the table and be printed. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I have carefully considered the provisions of Senate bill No. 561, entitled “An 
act for the relief of Robert Stodart Wyld.” 

I am of the opinion that the metka statute is sufficiently liberal to provide re- 
lief in all proper cases of destroyed United States bonds, and I believe that the 
act above referred to constitutes an evil precedent. 

It is not, however, so objectionable as io call for m; rmal disapproval, and I 
have allowed it to become a law under the poer pere kti 
myself with communicating to the Senate, in which the my 
approval of special legislation of this character. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 19, 1883. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
The following bills from the Houseof tatives wereseverally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 6501) granting a pension to Patrick Horan; and 


rovision, contenting 
bil originated, dis- — 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Co: 
bor of War, es the 17th instant, incl: copies of respect- 
from the Chief of Engineers and Colonel A. F. Rockwell, in charge of 

a buildi and unds in this city, urging the importance of an immedi- 
ate appropriation of $1,000, for removing snow and ice from the walksand pave- 
ments in and around the various public reservations under his control e 
the remainder of the present fiscal year, 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, January 19, 1883. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Co) 
the Secre of War, dated the 18th anges incl g an extract copy of the re- 
port of the djutant General respecting the military reservation of Fort Cam- 
eron, Utah Territory, and recommending that authority be granted during the 

t fea rey! of Yongress for the disposal of said reservation, it being no 
nger needed for military purposes. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 19, 1883. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of Co: 
the Secretary of War, dated the 17th instant, nal 
the subject, a petition of Thomas Mulvehill, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the repossession of pena shore land at Pittsbur erroneously conveyed 
by him to the United States. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 19, 1883. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
m from the President of the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I a sip a communication from Raye Secor of the Interior, with 
a draft of a and accom acce ratify an agreement 
with the confederated tribes of Flathead, nA and Uns T Pend d'Oreilles In- 
dians for the sale of a portion of their reservation in the tory of Montana 
Pacific Railroad, and to make the necessary appropri- 


required for the Northern 
ation for carrying the same into effect, 
The subject is presented for the consideration of the Con; 
ER A. ARTHUR. 
ExECUTIVE MANSION, January 19, 1883. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. ALLISON. ItrusttheSenator from Vermont to-morrow will call 
up this tariff bill immediately after the morning business and proceed 
with it, and then we shall have time to take care of appropriation bills. 
For one I shall insist on night sessions next week to take care of appro- 
priation bills unless we can get this tariff bill out of the way. 

Mr. HOAR. I trust the Senator will not ask the Senate or insist on 
destroying the morning hour. It does seem to me that when other 
committees of the Senate or other Senators have been charged with the 
duty of presenting important measures they are entitled to considera- 
tion, and the two great committees, utterly regardless of any interest 
except the bills they have in charge, ought not to crowd out all other 
business. They are interested in the general public business and they 
ought not to use their power to choke off other important measures. 
I voted against displacing the tariff bill, meaning to stand by the Com- 
mittee on Finance; but the time from 1 o'clock till night is abundant 
and ample to deal with this question if we are going to deal with it at 
all this Congress. The attempt to crowd out every other measure I 
can not consent to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment will be 
read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The pending amendment is to the clause 
ee in line 441: ‘‘If filled, and not otherwise in this act provided 


“Mr. SE SEWELL. Was not that included in the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] acted on yesterday? 

The Acting Secretary read the clause beginning with line 441 and 
ending with line 443, as follows: 


If filled, and not otherwise in this act provided for, said articles shall pay, ex- 
clusive of contents, 30 per cent. ad valorem in addition to the duty on the con- 


a communication from 


a communication from 


a communication from 
g, hed other papers upon 


Mr.SEWELL. The motion of the Senator from New York as stated 
in the RECORD is: 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move to amend, in lines 440, 442, and 443, by strik- 
ing out the words “30 per cent. ad valorem" and inserting “lg cents per pound." 


That covers both those points. 
The PRESIDENT pro gee The Senate adopted one of the amend- 
ments, in line 441, and then the proceedings of the House in relation to 
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the death of one of its members were read and we did not reach the sec- 
ond clause of this paragraph. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understood the amendment to apply to each 
place in the paragraph where the words ‘‘30 per cent. sd: valorem ” 
occur. 


Mr. SEWELL. The motion applied to the 30 per cent. in all cases. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No division was called for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be now on strik- 
ing out ‘‘30 per cent. ad valorem,” in lines 442 and 443, and inserting 
“12 cents i pound.’’ 

Mr. MORRILL. I must move the amendment I pro in rela- 
tion tothe other line, of 1 cent per pound, instead of 1} cents. Iwish 
to say that I understand these bottles cost less than a cent apiece, and 
1 cent would be a very high duty upon them. Some of them weigh a 
pound ; a quart bottle will weigh a pound and a half; and 1 cent a 
pound is all that is necessary even to content the manufacturers. I do 
not think we ought to place so high a rate of Cuty as 1} cents a pound 
on these articles. I therefore insist upon the amendment I proposed 
yesterday of 1 cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator was 
voted on yesterday. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move it now to the clause now pending to strike 
out the 30 per cent. ad valorem where it last occurs in the clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to amend the amendments by making the rate 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I thought this was disposed of yester- 


day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. The Chair has explained 
that the last clause of this paragraph was not voted on yesterday. In 
consequence of the m from the House, the p ings were in- 
terrupted; but the first amendment of the Senator from New York was 
adopted. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. My amendment, then, so far as line 


440 was concerned, was adopted? 
That was adopted, but the remain- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing part was not acted on. 

Mr. LOGAN. The amendment adopted applied to empty bottles, and 
this now is as to filled bottles. 

Mr. BECK. I wish to ask the Senator from New York how we are 
to ascertain the weight of the bottle with the contents in it? If bot- 
tles come in filled, of course we can not ascertain until they are emp- 
tied what is the weight of the bottles. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no difficulty about that at all. A single 
sample will be tested by the appraisers and thereafter serve as a rule. 

Mr. VANCE. Estimated! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to know what it is really. 
able to catch it. A 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 442, after the word ‘‘contents,’’ 
it is moved to strike out ‘‘30 per cent. ad valorem ” and insert ‘‘1 cent 
per pound.’’ 

Mr. BECK. Is that an amendment to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. MORRILL. The amendment of the Senator from New York is 
to fix the duty at 1} cents a pound, and I propose to put it at 1 cent. 

Mr. FRYE. The amendment of the Senator from New York would 
make the duty about 125 per cent. ad valorem, and the Senator from 
Vermont would make it about 80 per cent. ad valorem. Iam a pretty 
good protectionist myself, and am so regarded, but it strikes me that 
both of those amendments give altogether too much, and especially on 
the bottles that come in filled, for instance, with apollinaris water. We 
admit the water free of duty, and then propose to put a duty on the 
bottles of 80 per cent. The bottle must inevitably be purchased abroad, 
and when it is emptied here it is sold as old junk. Iam in favor of 
the 30 per cent. ad valorem in the bill rather than either of these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Maine is somewhat mistaken. 
Under the ruling of the Department 30 per cent. is now imposed upon 
bottles that are filled; but under the decisions of the court where 
articles come in free, like apollinaris water, the bottles also come in free. 
It is proposed by our bill that the natural mineral waters are to come 
in free, and therefore unless some amendment shall hereafter be adopted 
those bottles will not be subject to any duty. I would say, however, 
that some of these bottles are worth a great deal more than the Sena- 
tor from Maine asserts. I admit thatthe black junk bottles come in at 
a very low rate, but there are some of them which are of a very much 
better quality, and are worth perhaps 25 or 30 percent. more than what 
the Senator from Maine intimates. One cent a pound will be ample 

tection, and yield ample revenue. 

Mr. FRYE. TheSenator I think misunderstood me. I understood 
what the ruling of the Department had been. I was favoring the report 
of the committee which made the duty 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


I have not yet been 
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Mr. MORRILL. I think it had better be specific for the reason that 
there are so many descriptions of these bottles and they come in in such 
a miscellaneous heap that it is very difficult to ascertain their value, 
and it is reported that none of them are sent here except to be delivered 
on this side, without any proper invoice abroad as to their value or the 
testimony of the consuls, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. FRYE. I yield my judgment to the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. It was announced yesterday that we received little or 
no revenue from bottles, because they had no fixed value. I understand 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] stated the facts yester- 
day, which are that we received last year from bottles, empty and filled, 
$178,189 of revenue. There must be, therefore, considerable value at- 
tached to them or they would not bring nearly $180,000 of revenue; and 
the valuation of the bottles themselves indicates that 30 or 35 per cent. 
ad valorem is about the existing rate. 

I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL], because 80 per cent. is better than 120 or 130; but it does 
seem to me that we are fishing in very shallow water when we are hunt- 
ing up old empty bottles as a proper subject of taxation. Iam sorry 
to see a Senator from a great State like New York seeking to tax spring- 
water, and then somebody else seeking to put 100 per cent. on an empty 
bottle in order to raise money. There was aSenator from that State on 
this floor once who, I believe, would not have moved to tax running 
springs or empty bottles, and I am sorry it is attempted to be done now. 
The amendment of the Senator from Vermont is a modification of the 
proposition accepted yesterday, and therefore I prefer it. 

The members of the Committee on Finance, first one and then an- 
other, have taken great pleasure, as the debates well show, to indicate 
that I at times vote against the recommendations of the committee, and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] stated more than once that 
there was no hope for this bill if the recommendations of the commit- 
tee were not sustained by members of the committee, I was several 
times in the debate called to task about it by the Senator from Ver- 
montand the Senator from Ohio; and yet on this article a recommenda- 
tion was made—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to remark that the Senator is in error in 
saying that I have called any member of the committee to account for 
not voting with the committee. 

Mr. BECK. Perhapsso, but the Senator from Ohio has very distinctly 
done so once or twice. When a proposition was made to increase the 
rate of duty on these articles from what the committee have recom- 
mended, 30 per cent. ad valorem to 130 per cent. ad valorem, or 1} cents 
a pound, I find on the call of the yeas and nays that the Senator from 
Ohio voted against the recommendation of the committee of 30 per cent., 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and others did the 
same. In’short not one member of the committee who was present— 
some were absent, I admit—is recorded as voting to stand by the action 
of the committee on this particular thing, except myself. I want tosay, 
therefore, that I did for once vote to sustain the recommendation of the 
committee, against all the others who voted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the first time. 

Mr. BECK. If it is about the first time I hope Senators will recol- 
lect as well that the recommendations of the committee have been dis- 
regarded and a higher rate of duty imposed, and the committee do it 
by their vote. 

I do think this is a very small matter, and I am sorry the Senator 
from New York should insist upon placing such a high rate of duty 
either upon water or bottles, whether filled or empty. 

Mr. INGALLS. Isit the design of the committee to impose a tax 
upon the bottles that contain waters which are admitted free of duty? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. Under the present law they would come 
in free. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then is it the design of the committee to change 
that law so that the container of a free product shall pay a duty? 

Mr. MORRILL. The committee never have acted upon that subject. 
I do not know what their purpose may be. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not understand the language exactly here, un- 
less that is the design of the committee. 

If filled— 

That is the bottles, if filled— 

and not otherwise in this act provided for, said articles— 


That is the bottles— 


shall pay, exclusive of contents, 30 per cent, ad valorem in addition to the duty 
on the contents. 


If there is no duty on the contents, according to the language of this 
clause, the bottles come in free. I understood that the wish of the 
committee was to have the bottles pay a duty. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is the purpose of the committee to have all the 
bottles taxed where the contents are now taxed in the tariff. t 

Mr. INGALLS. But not otherwise? 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] 
has undertaken to tell the Senate whatsome predecessor of mine would 
or would not have done on this question, and he has denominated this 
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as a matter of small consequence. Yesterday, when I proposed my 
amendment, I made a mistake in the linesand originally proposed it in 
line 442, but I discovered my mistake and transferred it to line 440, so 
as to change the duty of 30 per cent, upon manufactured glass bottles 
in that clause, and not in the second clause of this ph. Now! 
desire to say once and for all inregard tothis debate what my position is 
upon thetariff and upon any reduction of the tariff or any increase of it. 
I am in favor of such a tariff upon every article which can be properly 
produced in this country as will enable that industry to live and thrive 
and to pay the present high rateof wages, and any proposition from the 
Finance Committee or any propositon which may be made here in this 
Senate to so reduce duties as that the result will of necessity be to reduce 
the wages of the laboring man I am opposed to; and, as a representative 
of the State of New York, I know I am most thoroughly indorsed by 
the majority of my constituents. 

This matter of the manufacture of glass bottles has been termed here 
a small matter, employing only a few laborers throughout the country, 
and as being altogether too small a business for the Senate to look at. 
Mr. President, it is the small manufacturing industries of this country 
that do need looking after. The great industries, such as the iron in- 
dustry and the cotton industry and the wool industry, have their great 
national organizations, and they are able to impress upon Congress their 
ideas as to what should be done in regard to those great industries. But 
New York is filled with small industries. The last census shows us 
that the city of New York is the largest manufacturing city in America, 
and there is not within the bounds of that city a single cotton-mill or 
a single woolen-mill or any blast-furnace or any rolling-inill whatever. 
The industries of New York city are small comparatively, but they em- 
ploy more than a quarter of a million of people directly in the city of 
New York, and there is more than one-half of the population of that 
great city depending every day upon the wages paid in the small man- 
ufactories in that city. And so there is scattered throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the Jand small industries like the glass industry 
and a hundred others which might be mentioned. Taken by them- 
selves and singly they are small, and as the Senator from Kentucky has 
said perhaps unimportant, but when we take them as a mass in their 
whole bearings they are as important as the iron industry or the cotton 
industry or the wool industry. 

Now, sir, if a duty shall be placed upon glass which will continue to 
close and shall finally close the glass-furnaces in this country, what 
will be the result? Eight thousand people will be thrown out of em- 
ployment; from twenty to thirty thousand people will be deprived of 
a livelihood; these laboring men will press upon the other trades and 
professions; and then if this body shall go on and do as it did in the 
case of aniline colors, where it rednced the duty more than 50 per cent. 
and placed on it a rate of duty which will undoubtedly destroy that 
industry, another body of men will be turned loose; and so we may go 
on from one small industry to another until we shall have turned out 
af employment in this country one-half of all the laboring men, and 
then I think it will be no small question to consider. 

Mr. President, I stand here to-day to represent the small industries. 
The large industries are able to take care of themselves, and they are 
ably represented in this Capitol to-day. This is one of the industries 
which is in a drooping condition. As I showed yesterday 15 per cent. 
of all the glass-furnaces in this country have gone out of operation during 
the last eighteen months. I think it is no small matter that an indus- 
try which employs or gives employment to 8,000 men shall be cared 
for by this body. 

The rate of duty which I have asked for here is simply the rate which 
was provided for and recommended by the Tariff Commission; and, sir, 
I repeat that no matter what the recommendations of the commission 
might be, no matter what the recommendations of the Finance Com- 
mittee might be, if I understood that they proposed a rate of duty which 
in my judgment threatened destruction to any manufacturing interest 
of this country, which would close their works and would turn out the 
laboring men, or compel them to accept a lower rate of wages than they 
now have, I would oppose it by my vote and by my influence on this 
floor; and in doing so I beg to say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
I represent the views of a majority of the people of the State of New 
York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now the question comes between 1 cent a pound 
and 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that the Senator from New York 
offered an amendment to make the duty specific at 1 and 1) cents a 
pound in lieu of the ad valorem tax fixed in the bill. The Senator 
from Vermont moves to amend the amendment by i ing “‘1 cent” 
instead of 14 cents. I voted for the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont to the amendment of the Senator from New York, but now 
when the vote comes up on the amendment to the report of the com- 
mittee, I shall vote it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. COKE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays wereordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON]. 


On this question I am 


Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am pai with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. I should vote ‘‘nay”’ if the 
Senator from Michigan were present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). My pair with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] has been transferred to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. GROVER]. I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called), On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. Otherwise I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 26, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—2%. 
Aldrich Chilcott, Lapham. Rollins, 
Anthony nger, a Sewell, 
Blair, Davis of Il] Mahone, Sherman, 
Brown, Dawes, Miller of Cal., Voorhees, 
Camden, Hale, Miller of N. Y., Window. 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis. Kellogg, Platt, 
NAYS—2. 
Allison, Gorman Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Barrow, Groome, amar, Slater, 
Beck, Hampton, MeDill, Vance, 
Butler, Hawley, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Call, Hoar, Morgan, V 
Cockrell, Ingalls, Plumb, Will 
ke, Jo! n, Pugh, 
ABSENT—23. 
Bayard, Frye, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Garland, Jonas, Ransom, 
Edmunds, George, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Fair, Grover, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Farley, Harris, MePherson, Walker. 
Ferry, Hill, Mitchell, 


So the amendment as amended was rejected. 

The item from line 436 to line 444 as amended was to. 

The item from lines 444 to 450, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Flint and lime glass bottles and vials, and other plain, molded, or pressed flint 
or lime glass-ware, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per 
cent. ad valorem; if filled, and not otherwise in this act provided for, said 


articles shall pay, exclusive of contents, 40 per cent. ad valorem in addition to 
the duty on the contents. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. In lines 446 and 447 I move to strike 
out ‘‘40 per cent. ad valorem ’’ and insert ‘*2 cents per pound.’’ This 
makes the proportional rate of duty about the same as that adopted 
yesterday in line 440, where upon common glass bottles the rate was 
fixed at 1} cents per pound. ‘This is a finer grade and much more ex- 
pensive in its manufacture, and I see that the committee in its report 
put the first at 30 per cent. ad valorem and this at 40 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. Now, in order to make the duty specific, and to correspond with 
the rate fixed yesterday on the other class, I make this motion to strike 
out *‘ 40 per cent. ad valorem ™” and insert ‘‘2 cents und.” 

Mr. MORRILL. We are following in the bill the rate proposed by 
the Tariff Commission. Not having changed the last item, I hope we 
may not change this. There is a difference between 30 and 40 per cent., 
and that I think will be sufficient. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will state to the Senate that the object of this 
proposed change is to get a specific duty. It does not increase the rate 
of duty. The proposed specific duty does not amount to more than 40 
per cent. ad valorem on this class of ware. It is the fine ware used by 

ists. It is solely for the purpose of safety in the invoicing on the 
other side that the manufacturers here desire a specific duty instead of 
an ad valorem. At present this ware is being brought in at very much 
less than it can be made for here, and very much less practically than 
itis made for on the other side. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If I understand the matter correctly, 
and I think I do, the specific rate which I have proposed, 2 cents per 
pound, is little if any more than 40 per cent. ad volorem upon the true 
value of those goods when imported. It seems to me that it is ap- 
propriate that we should provide a specific duty here as we did in the 
other case, and it certainly will be in the interest of the revenue which 
so many are anxious to look after and increase. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] seemed to 
think that while he might vote as he pleased without regard to the re- 
portof the Tariff Commission or the action of the Committee on Finance, 
of which he is a member, I can not do it in a single case. He regards 
himselfas at liberty to vote against the report of the committee of which 
he is a member, and even as to matters to which he had agreed in com- 
mittee. Ido not think he is bound by the action of the committee; 
nor am I; but I have voted in regard to the duty on bottles as I have 
done simply because the Tariff Commission propose on bottles of two 
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different classes a specific duty and notan ad valorem duty. It is true 
that on the very cheapest kind of bottles, such as are used for bottling 
beer, the rate proposed, 1} cents per pound, is a very large rate; but as 
to other bottles which are embraced in the same schedule, probably the 
rate proposed is not higher than the ad valorem rate fixed by the com- 
mittee at 30 per cent., there is such a wide range of value. It seemed 
to me on the whole that as ordinary bottles brought in here empty can 
be best classified by a specific duty, although there is quite a grade in 
their range of prices, so I thought it was better to put a specific duty 
of 1} cents per pound on them. Then I was willing to vote for the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Vermont to put on a specific duty of 1 cent 
a pound. The matteris easily ascertained, and there will be no trouble 
about it. I think that is the best thing to do. 

So in respect to this class; this is a higher grade of bottles, more ex- 
pensive, so that no doubt a tax of 2 cents a pound would not be more 
than the equivalent of an ad valorem rate of 40 per cent.; at least that 
is the statement made by the witnesscs—and I think there is no con- 
tradiction of it—that about 2 cents a pound is equivalent to 40 per cent. 
ad valorem. It may be that on some of these bottles it would advance 
the rates, and on other classes of bottles it would reduce the rates. That 
is the unavoidable effect of a specific duty. A specific duty, being by 
the pound, must make a lower rate on articles of higher value. I think 
now the best way would be to put 1 cent a pound on that class of arti- 
cles and 1} cents a pound on the other class of bottles, and that would 
be about a fair adjustment of this matter. 

I shall vote accordingly for the proposition as recommended by the 
Tariff Commission. The Committee on Finance made it an ad valorem 
rate. In that respect I think the Committee on Finance were wrong, 
and I am ready to correct any errors which may be pointed out in their 
classification or in their rates. 

Mr. ALLISON. The duty on this class of goods is now an ad valo- 
rem, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itis under the old law an ad valorem, and the re- 
sult has been that great frauds, or at least alleged frauds, have been 
committed. Thatis to say, bottles are brought over as ballast, dumped 
into the hold of the vessel without wrapping and brought in at a very 
low rate, consigned to agents in this country and sold then to the great 
manufacturers, probably brought in at one-half their cost; at any rate 
they are brought in at one-third what is said to be the domestic cost. 
I think probably there is an evasion of the law. It was to avoid that 
evasion that the Tariff Commission, who examined this question care- 
fully, reported in favor of a specific duty rather than an ad valorem 
duty, and I follow their recommendation, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio what 
is the difference between the 30 per cent. ad valorem, in line 436, on 
‘‘ green and colored glass bottles, vials, demijohns, and carboys,”’ &c., 
and 1} cents per pound? 

Mr. SHERMAN. [said before that on the cheapest form of these 
bottles I have no doubt 14 cents a pound is a great increase, probably is 
equivalent to 100 per cent. on the cheaper quality, or what is called 
the beer-bottle; but there are bottles included in that classification that 
are probably worth 3, 4, or 43 cents. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do you mean lime-glass bottles put at 40 per cent. 
ad valorem? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Which line was the Senator referring to? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Line 436. There are two clauses here; one, be- 
ginning in line 436, providing that on ‘‘green and colored glass bottles, 
vials,” &c., the duty shall be 30 per cent. ad valorem, and another, be- 
ginning in line 444, providing that on ‘‘ flint and lime-glass bottles and 
vials,” &c., a duty of 40 per cent. shall be imposed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Onsome of those bottles a rate of 1} cents a pound 
would be equivalent probably to 100 per cent. That would be on the 
cheapest form of beer-bottles; but among the ‘ green and colored glass 
bottles, vials, demijohns, and carboys,’’ &c., there are quite a variety 
worth 4} or 5 cents a pound; and a cae ot 30 per cent. ad valorem on 
some of those other bottles would probably be more than 1} cents a 
pound. The amendment proposed 14 cents a pound on the whole classi- 
fication, and the necessary effect of that is tomake a higher rate in pro- 
portion to value. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That makes a very high rate on the cheap value 
and a much lower rate on beer-bottles. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the effect of all specific duties; but it was 
thought on the whole better to apply one specific rate, so as to avoid the 
possibility of fraud and secure certainty and cheapness in the adminis- 
tration of the customs law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Forty per cent. is placed on “‘ flint and lime glass 
bottles.”” How much a pound would that be on that glass? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is supposed that 40 per cent. is about equivalent 
to 2 cents a pound. It was not the intention of the Tariff Commission 
to raise the duty on these articles. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How much would 40 per cent, ad valorem amount 


to per pound ? . 
Mr.SHERMAN. About 2cents on this second classification, I should 


say, from the information we have. 
Mr. COCKRELL. ‘Then that would be much higher than the com- 
mission recommended. They recommended 1} cents a pound. 


Mr. SHERMAN. No; they recommended 2 cents on the second class. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Excuse me, I see that the Senator is right in that 


respect. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now, let me say again, to generalize this matter, 
that on earthen-ware and glass-ware contained in this schedule the com- 
mission say that their purpose was to maintain the present rate of duty, 
enlarging the nominal rate on certain classes in order to cover the re- 
duction or throwing off of the cost of packages and transportation and 
intermediate charges and reducing to a specific rate the present ad 
valorem duties on glass in its various forms. You will see that the old 
tariff provided 30 to 40 per cent. for these two classes of articles; and 
the commission proposed 1} cents a pound on one and 2 cents a pound 
on the other, their purpose being, so far as practicable, to maintain the 
old rate of duty on these classes of goods without making any diminu- 
tion, making this industry an exception to the general bill, which re- 
duces duties, as they allege. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I see that the committee have reported in all 
these various grades of bottles an ad valorem rate of duty. The Senate 
has just determined not to change one of these classifications upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont, and I think their recom- 
mendation of the various classes of glass on the ad valorem is sufficiently 
high in all conscience. Ithink the ad valorem mode of taxation is the 
natural and philosophical mode of collecting a tax, and as the commit- 
tee has recommended it, I prefer it to the amendment offered. I pre- 
fer it because it is an ad valorem tax, in the first place, and because I 
think it is high enough. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MILLER, of California, in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). On this 
amendment I am paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 
Ifhe were present, I should vote ‘‘yea’’ and he would vote ‘‘ nay.”’ 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON]. I announce at this time the pair 
for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. Ishould vote “‘nay,’’ if he were here. 
I announce the pair for the day, and will not announce it again. I will 
also state that my colleague [ Mr. JACKSON] is absent under the order 
of the Senate. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name wascalled). On this amendment I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. Ifhe were 
here, I should vote “‘ nay. ” 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. If he were present, I should vote 

nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DAvis] upon this amendment. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. I am ch Gogg by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND] to say that he is paired with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. EDMUNDS]. They are both necessarily absent. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] is paired 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 


Blair, Harrison, Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Stian, Rollins, 
Chilcott, Mahone. Sewell, 
; Jones of Nevada, Miller of Cal 
Dawes, Kellogg, Miller of N. ¥., 
Hale, La ' 
NAYS—2% 
Barrow, Farley, ' y 
Beck, George, MeDill, ury, 
Se) See ee ee 
jer, me, 
Call, ° Hampton, Morrill, Van Wyck, 
Coke, Johnston, Pendleton, Voorhees. 
ABSENT—30. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va, Hill, 
Allison, Edmunds, Ingalls, Sawyer, 
meá Ferry inn Walk 
+ o alker, 
en, Frye, Jones of Florida, Williams, 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, McPherson, Windom, 
Cockrell, Grover, Mitchell, 
Davis of M., Harris, Ransom, 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The item was to. 


The item from line 451 to line 454, inclusive, was read as follows : 


Articles of glass, ed, painted, colored, inted, stained, silvered, 
or gilded, aoe ipcsdiie iste gins, prenter or bned, inten, i per 
cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. PLATT. Ithink thatthe duty ought to be whatthe Tariff Com- 
mission recommended, 50 per cent, upon cut-glass and also upon Bohe- 
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mian glass in line 498, but I am very anxious to get on with this bill, 
and I think if I can have an opportunity of bringing the matter to the 
attention of the committee they will agree that the rate ought not to 
be reduced below what the Tariff Commission recommended. I will 
therefore reserve—I do not suppose I need to reserve or give notice— 
but I will give notice that I shall move the amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. VANCE. I could not hear the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. Isaid I would make the motion to amend in the Senate. 

Mr. VANCE. This item, the article of cut-glass, &c., at the present 
rate pays a duty of 40 per cent. This raises it to 45 per cent., and is 
an increase of 12} per cent. I move to strike out “forty-five” and to 
insert ‘‘forty.’? 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire merely to reiterate that the Committee on 
Finance reduced this 5 per cent. below what the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended; and so far as charges and freight and other incidental expenses 
that are released upon this class of goods are concerned, they are actu- 
ally larger than on any other class of crockery or glass-ware; therefore, 
it would be a very serious blow to strikethisdown. Besides that, these 
are all articles of luxury consumed by persons of wealth, being cutand 
engraved glass. I trust, therefore, the amendment will not be adopted 
as proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. PLATT. If we are to have the sense of the Senate taken on this 
question, I may as well propose my amendment at this time. 

Mr. MORRILL. No, I would not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest to the Senator to withhold it. 

Mr. PLATT. On the whole, I will take the sense of the Senate on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. Iam 
sure we can show to the Finance Committee and to the Senate that this 
rate ought to be 50 per cent. ad valorem. I will reserve that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], to strike out “45 per 
cent.” and insert ‘40 per cent.” in lines 453 and 454. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The item was to. 

The Principal Legistative Clerk read the next item, from line 455 to 
line 474, inclusive, as follows: 


r pound: 
vided, That bro Smeg cylinder, crown, and common window glasses, imported 
Å rinit, now known 


50 feet of glass, now known and ey Serene as 
50 foc of glass, double thick and not exceeding 90 pounds in weight, shall be en- 
tered ani 


Mr. VANCE. I desire to call the attention of the Senate tosome mat- 
ters connected with the charges upon glass, and toadiscrimination made 
against common window-glass by the table, that I do not understand, 
and I desire information in to. 

It will be seen that the various kindsof common window-glass enum- 
erated, from 10 by 15 inches and upward to 24 by 30 inches, and above 
that, is taxed aduty ranging from 59.72 to 84.78 per cent. That article 
is in common use by everybody, rich and poor, according to the size of 
the glass; and it will be seen that cast polished silvered, of 
the same sizes, not exceeding 10 by 15 inches, is taxed but 17.43 per 
cent.; above that, and not exceeding 15 by 24 inches, 23.69 per cent; 
above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches, 35.34 per cent; above 
that, and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches, 84.8 per cent. 

The unsilvered glass of the same character and dimensions runs 16.03 
per cent., 15.19 per cent., 21.46 per cent., and so on. 

Why it is that the common article in use by the great masses of the 
community, the plain, unfinished window-glass, should be taxed almost 
three times as much as the higher qualities, the silvered and unsilvered 
plate-glass, is something that I should like to be informed upon. I 
should like to know the reason for that discrimination. Itseems to me 
that it violates not only the principles of political economy, that ~~ 
duties should be levied upon those things in use by the rich, by 
people able to pay, but it violates the principle of common humanity, 
which would enjoin upon us the duty of imposing as light taxes as pos- 
sible upon those whoare poor. Forthe glass in the window of the poor 
man’s cabin, if it has a window to it, he pays, if less than 10 by 15 
inches, 59.73 per cent., almost 60 per cent., whereas the polished plate- 
glass unsilvered costs 16.03 per cent., &e., according to the size, and the 
polished plate-glass silvered costs 17.43 per cent., and so on, as I have 


Why is that? I want to see if the Senate of the United States is go- 
ing to stand up here and say to the people of this country that the glass 
in the window of the peor man’s cabin shall pay three times the price 
that the polished glass pays inthe rich man’s palace. I want to know 
if they are going to say that. I for one cont ee crs not vote for any 
such a schedule of duties which makes such a tion, 


Mr. MORRILL. Iwill ask of the Senator from North Carolina and 
the Senate ission to reserve all there is on this page for a final re- 


port of the Committee on Finance. I ask to have it passed over. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the request of the Senator? I am not able 
to hear him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How far does the Senator from Ver- 
mont desire to have the reservation made? 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely ask to have down to line 474 reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From line 455 to line 474? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection that will be 
done. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose it requires unanimous consent, does it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not see anything particular to be gained by the 
bill falling into the hands of the Finance Committee. The Finance 
Committee I think have taken the trouble to raise the duties wherever 
they could, and then when they come in with a report they do not stand 
to it if there is a proposition from a friendly quarter to increase a duty. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwill merely say that the committee have not com- 
pleted their examination of this common glass, and I ask to have it go 
over until to-morrow, or until after they have considered it. 

Mr. VANCE. From where to where ? 

Mr. MORRILL. From line 455 to line 474. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do I understand the Senator to say that the Com- 
mittee on Finance is still considering this bill while the Senate has it 
under consideration ? 

Mr. MORRILL. No. Weare in point of fact considering it every 
day, and we have in some cases found omissions of articles that were 
not included in any list of the tariff. 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘Then the bill is not the matured report of the 
Finance Committee, but it is thrust here into the Senate to be acted 
upon while the Finance Committee is also considering it and bringing 
it in by piecemeal. 

Mr. MORRILL. Any information that is given to us we feel bound 
to consider. So far as this particular item is concerned I think that we 
may have something further to say about it; that is all. 

Mr. HOAR. It is the case with every appropriation bill and every 
tax bill, that the committee of the Senate in charge of the measure con- 
sider an amendment when it comes in. I had an amendment referred 
this morning, as I thought it proper for the Finance Committee to con- 
sider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The lines from 455 to 474 will be 

over, if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam on the floor, I believe, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the honorable Senator from North Carolina 
allow me to ask a question of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the rest of us have the privilege of stopping 
the proceedings in the Senate and asking the committee to reconsider 
their report upon any proposition that may come up? I should like to 
have some equality in this matter, or otherwise recommit the bill en- 
tirely, and let the committee come in with their matured opinion 
about it. 

Mr. MORRILL. The request is nothing unusual. There is no reve- 
nue bill that has ever been proposed since I have been a member of the 
Senate or of the House that fee not had propositions of amendment pro- 
posed by the committee during its pendency, and the majority of the 
committee ask for the consideration of further amendment. This is 


re Soe ne 

Mr. MORGAN. That is very true; but it is unusual to take a sec- 
tion out of a bill, I think, and recommit it and allow the rest of the bill 
to stand here for discussion. Wedo not know what the bill is to be. 
That is what I object to. 

Mr. MORRILL. We shall not change the bill. That will have te 
be done by an amendment in the Senate. We can not change the bill 
unless there is a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is not an uncommon thing to have an item in 
an appropriation bill, or any other bill, passed over at the request of a 
Senator who desires time to look into it. 

Mr. MORGAN. It looks very much to me as if the committee were 
retrea: before the skirmish line. The honorable Senator from North 
Carolina not got out his full line of battle, and the committee seem 
to have retreated into their line of fortifications before the full battle 


e PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina object to reserving action on the pending item as proposed by the 
Senator from Vermont? ` 

Mr. VANCE. Ishould like to continue my remarks. However usual 
it may be for a committee to ask to postpone the consideration of an 
item in a bill, I believe it is not usual to take a Senator off his feet 
without his consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina will 


proceed. 
Mr. VANCE. In relation to this subject of glass and the tax imposed 
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upon common glass I have a calculation here which I should like to 
have read to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 


Calculation of common window-glass per box of fifty square feet, charge for 
packing included. - 


i 
Seopa Duty. Sold 
Single thick glass— 
TID 00 MORI oc cremsstepeennasiis bosemaoenescene $1 04 | 30 $2 70 
Up to 16x24... 112 110 307 
Up to 24x30. 152 1 83 3 75 
Up to 30x40.. 173 165 45 
Half doub) 
Up to 16x24... 1 40 16 420 
Up to 24x30... 1 8&5 207 5 33 
Up to 30x40... 310 2 48 6 00 


The above calculation of cost of pae leaves out entirely freight and transpor- 
tation charges by sea and inland, ides the enormous percentage of breakage 
which the article incurs. 


Mr. VANCE. Under that duty the importations for the year 1882 
amount in value to $1,454,833.07 of this common window-glass, the 
duties collected on which were $1,114,165.57. By the best information 
that I can obtain, the amount of domestic manufacture consumed in 
the country was about three times that of the importations. If that 
be so, we then paid in 1882 to the manufacturers of this common win- 
dow-glass about three and a half million dollars, or a fraction less, be- 
cause the tariff all goes on to the price in this instance, There is no 
doubt about that. 

Why we should continue to collect out of the people of this country 
three and a half million dollars I can not possibly see, unless it is placed 
upon the ground of protecting American labor. One of the largest 
manufactures of this glass in the United States, to which I had occa- 
sion to refer the other day, is located in the State of Indiana, and is 
conducted by a man of the name of De Pauw, If I am correctly in- 
formed, I have not the statute before me, this same man was allowed 
to import his machinery all free of any duty. The duty was a gift to 
enable him to start his factory, which in addition to the manufacture 

. of common window-glass was also to manufacture plate-glass, He says, 

in answer to a‘question before the Tariff Commission: 
Q. You manufacture practically all the plate-glass manufactured in this coun- 
gy No, sir. I presume we manufacture about two-thirds of allthe plate-glass 
in the United States. With reference to the tariff upon plate-glass, I can say that 
while we have been manufacturing it for the last ten or eleven years, the impor- 
tations during that time have been increasing also, the reason of which is that 
the glass has me so cheap pa comparison with whatit was formerly) in con- 
sequence of the manufacture of it in this country. 
By Commissioner BOTELER : 

Q. Are you satisfied with the present rate of duty? 

A. Weare satisfied with the duty upon the — sizes, which is four-fifths or 
80 per cent. of our product, but not upon the small, say, one-fifth. 

That is to say, 60 per cent. or very nearly that upon the commonest 
article of window-glass, the smallest size, 10 by 15 or under, is not sat- 
isfactory to this gentleman who had the gift of the duty upon all of his 
machinery. 

In so far as it is charged that this price is for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican laborer, I wish to recall the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
I stated the other day that this is the man who, when his glass-blowers 
would not labor at prices to suit him, went over to Belgium and brought 
over a lot of men from that country who could not speak the English 
language and who blew at 50 cents a box instead of $1.50 a box. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator state that of De Pauw? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir, on the testimony of O. A. Bishop. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to say that after the Senator read from 
the testimony of Mr. Bishop the other day I communicated its sub- 
stance by telegraph to Mr. De Pauw, and hedenied altogether the state- 
ments which are there made. I call his attention further to the fact 
that the witness he quotes is not a worker in glass, that he does not live 
at New Albany or in the neighborhood where these events are said to 
have taken place, but that he is a worker in iron living in Chicago, and 
must in the very nature of things have spoken on the merest rumor 
and without any knowledge of what he was testifying to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from North Carolina will allow 
me, I desire to say that I was astonished at hisstatement, because it is 
the first intimation of such a fact I ever heard. The great prominence 
of Mr. De Pauw and his works in Indianaissuch that it would be impos- 
sible for such a circumstance to take place withoutits having attracted 
the general attention of the State. I never heard of it before, and I do 
not believe that one word of it is true. I have no idea that it is true, 
and in the nature of things it can not be so. 

Mr. VANCE. The testimony of Bishop, taken before the Tariff Com- 


mission, is the authority I had for making the statement. In addition 
to that I have the statement of Mr. De Pauw himself, which I am try- 
ing to find, and which I hope the Senate will indulge me in looking 
for. In his statement he says he had to go to Europe and employ Bel- 
gian laborers. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not need to refer to it. That 
statement is true. There were departments of work in connection with 
the manufacture of plate-glass when it was introduced that no man in 
America could be found who had the skill to do it. Undoubtedly the 
earlier workmen were from the very necessity of the case brought from 
Belgium or France or the English manufactories of glass, precisely as 
in another industry in our State, in which we take a great pride, the 
encaustic-tile factory, the man who was to inaugurate the industry and 
train our own workmen so that the work could be done here was 
brought from the Minton tile factory in England. Does the Senator 
think that in starting a new industry like this we can find men who 
are able at the beginning to do its skilled work ? 

Mr. VANCE. Iam glad the Senator admits ially the statement 
that I made here on the authority of Mr. Bishop; that is, that Mr. De 
Pauw did go to Belgium to get glass-blowers or other men to work in 
the factory. 

Mr. HARRISON. No, sir; I did not say glass-blowers. If the Sen- 
ator will read the testimony of Mr. De Pauw he will find that it was 
not the case. I think it was another class of workmen. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to know whether Mr. De Pauw also de- 
nies the fact that for the same class of work that he had been paying 
American laborers $1.50 a box for, he put in Belgians who could not 
speak the English tongue at 50 cents a box and put the dollar of profit 
in his own pocket ? 

Mr. HARRISON. Isay to the Senator that I telegraphed to Mr. 
De Pauw the substance of his statement, which was, asI understood 
him, that he having had difficulty with his own workmen and they 
having struck because of insufficient wages, he had sent to Belgium and 
imported glass-blowers upon labor contracts for three years and paid 
them about one-third the rate of wages he had been paying before. 
That statement Mr. De Pauw pronounced to be altogether without foun- 
dation. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well, sir; we will give Mr. De Pauw the benefit 
of the denial. Still the question remains why should he have had his 
machinery imported duty free, and employ as he does foreign labor in- 
stead of American labor? Why should he have a tax levied upon the 
great bulk of the consumers of this country to pay that foreign labor 
higher wages than it was getting when it was seduced away from its 
home in Europe? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from North Carolina certainly does 
not wish to misrepresent Mr. De Pauw. The number of the skilled 
foreign laborers who were brought from abroad was very small. He 
employs about 1,000 men, as I understand, in his great establishment 
at New Albany, and a very large rtion of them are natives. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow me 
a moment? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Another statement made by the Senator a few 
minutes ago greatly surprised me, and that was that Mr. De Pauw had 
had the machinery or the materials out of which his machinery was con- 
structed imported duty free. I have never heard that statement before, 
nor do I believe it is the fact. I have just inquired of the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], 
who has been connected with that kind of legislation for a quarter of 
century, and he has never heard of the circumstance. I shall challenge 
that statement as being incorrect until it is proven from the legislation 
of thecountry. Ican not conceive how it could be possible. It is some- 
thing entirely new to me and unheard of. It is just as new to me as 
it is to hear that persons had been imported from Europe to work in the 
glass-works at New Albany, where I go two or three times a year, and 
where I think I know pretty well the people who are there. The fact 
of such an importation of labor I never heard mentioned at New Albany, 
and I have been among the workmen where it would be discussed. 
Doubtless there was here and there a person skilled in a particular 
branch of this great industry who was brought over for the ey ea of 
inaugurating the work, but as for there being an introduction of forei 
laborers in any sense in which the Senator from North Carolina is speak 
ing, I apprehend it will be found entirely untrue, as I think it be 
found untrue that any article of the machinery was made exceptional 
and imported free of duty. 

Mr. VANCE. I will look up the statute, if there besuch a one; and 
if there be none, of course I shall stand corrected and admit that my 
informant was incorrect. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator will find De Pauw’s testimony at 

1529. 
a Ps VANCE. I will read over his statement. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will read it, too. 

Mr. VANCE. Perhaps oneor the other of theSenators from Indiana 
will also take occasion to deny that the Glass and Manufactur- 


ing Company of Philadelphia have issued a circular in which they de- 
that in consequence of their workmen striking they have employed 


clare 
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Frenchmen, and the Frenchmen are doing about as good work as the | I will not begin with the Senator from North Carolina outside and let 


Americans. 

Mr. HARRISON. I must decline to answer the Senator’s invitation 
to put in a denial in that case, as I am in the habit of confining myself 
in denials as well as affirmations to those things I know something 
about. The Senator from Pennsylvania probably can answer something 
about that charge. 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose it is a matter of notoriety generally, not 
only in the case of the Malaga Manufacturing Company and of Mr. De 
Pauw’s works, but of all the manufacturers of this country, that they 
employ largely foreign labor, and as soon as a man comes in and takes 
a position in a factory, althongh he can not speak our tongue, and can 
not even ask for bread or water in the language of our nativity, he forth- 
with becomes an American laborer, so precious in our eyes that it is the 


duty of Congress to levy a tax upon 50,000,000 people to abe him a 
good support. That is almost the universal rule in all the factories of 
the country. 


Mr. HARRISON. DoI understand the Senator from North Carolina 
to desire to make e discrimination against those immi ts who have 
been but one month upon our shores and are here laboring for their own 
maintenance and that of their families? Do they appeal less strongly 
to his sympathies for protection than those who have been here one year 
or are native-born? 

Mr. VANCE. That is the part of the question that I was coming to 
precisely. The manufacturer says he must be protected for the labor- 
er’s sake against foreign pauper labor or the fabrics and the product of 
foreign paupers. Congress accordingly levies a tax upon all the goods 
imported into this country that would come in competition with the 
product of that manufxeturer and his workmen. Consequently that 
tax is paid on the domestic product as well as on the foreign importa- 
tion. That protects the manufacturer in the name of the laborer. Will 
any one tell me what protects the laborer of this country against the 
pauper himself? Taking it for granted in the language used a the 
protectionist that all foreign labor is pauper labor, we protect our home 
people against the products of the foreign pauper, but we do not pro- 
tect our home workmen against the foreign pauper himself, and he 
comes in consequently to compete. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will yield for an answer I have no 
objection to giving him one that is on my mind. 

Mr. VANCE. I will hear it with pleasure if it is not too long. 

Mr. HARRISON. The difference is this: The man whom he charac- 
terizes as a pauper laborer abroad, and whose diminished wages we re- 
sistif brought in competition, ceases to be a pauper and becomesa partici- 
pant, not only in the political and social but in the industrial benefits 
of this country, when he declares his citizenship and settles among us. 

Mr. VANCE. If the laborer is a pauper when he comes from Europe, 
and ceases to be a pauper as soon as he settles down here, why should 
not the product of the pauper laborer in Europe, when it becomes the 
property of a free American citizen, cease to become pauper property? In 
other words, we have a law to protect the manufacturer, and you can not 
buy any of his products except with the competition of the whole world 
shut out; but we have no law to regulate the labor market. Whenaman 
from Belgium or Germany, or Europe generally, or Asia or Africa or 
South America or Mexico or Central America or the Islands of the Sea 
comes here to obtain work he hires himself; that is to say, he sells his 
product, his labor, which is all he has, in a market made cheap by 
admitting the competition of the whole world. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Allow me to ask the Senator if I am 
to understand him to say that our labor is in competition with that of 
the whole world that it may come in free? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly, sir. ; 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I thought we passed an act at the last 
session prohibiting the citizens of one of the most populous of the 
world from coming here. I joined with the Senator in voting for that 
act, and I did it as a protection for American labor. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, I did vote for that act, and the advocates of the 
American laborer voted to turn in the barbarians of that eastern em- 
pire here to compete with their own people. That is just the differ- 
ence between us. I was consistent and they were not. I do want to 
protect the American laborer and they do not. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Does the Senator mean to say that I 
did not vote with him on that proposition? 

Mr. VANCE. I do not remember. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The record will show that I did. 

Mr. VANCE. But the Senator’s side of the House did not vote that 
way. 

Mr. DAWES. The mistake which the Senator from North Carolina 
falls into is this: We desire to have the labor performed for Americans 
performed in America; he prefers to have it performed in foreign nations. 

Mr. VANCE. My love is not so great as that of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I think his love for the laborers of this world exceeds 
the love of woman. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to confine mine for the t to labor per- 
formed in America. When thatis taken care of and built up to thelevel to 
which it can attain, T will ther do what T can So the laborete ottaide: 
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- the labor that is to be performed for Americans be performed abroad 


while the laborers in America starve. It does not make any difference 
with me whether the laborer in America was born here or born abroad, 
if he comes hcre to identify himself with our institutions and share our 
fortunes I will do what I can to see that the laborer here is protected. 

Mr. VANCE. I am glad to see that I have stirred the Senator up. 
He sadly needed it. His love for the foreign pauper is so great that 
he sends for him and brings him over here and taxes the home Jaborer 
who is plowing in the fields at $10 a month in order to give that for- 
eigner bigger wages than he got in Europe or Asia or anywhere else. 

Mr. PUGH. And turn his own men out of doors. 

Mr, VANCE. And turn his own men out of doors, if those foreigners 
will work cheaper. I say that the proposition can not be successfully 
met, and no appeals to the ‘Star Spangled Banner,” ‘‘ Hail Columbia, 
Happy Land,”’ or anything of the kind can meet the stern facts. My 
charity begins at home. I want to legi for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican laborer, and I am now trying to have a proposition enacted by the 
Senate that the poor American laborer, if his cabin has a window to it, 
shall have the light of heaven admitted through that window by paying 
not more at least than that which is paid for the glass through which 
the light is admitted into the palace, But the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I judge, wants the American laborer taxed and he wants the Bel- 
gian laborer who comes over here to work in glass-works to be paid twice 
as much as he is paid in Europe, and the American laborer has to lose 
his place, and then has to be taxed to pay the increased price of foreign 
laborers. 

Mr. DAWES. No; I want the laborers in America to have all the 
labor that is performed for Americans to perform. I want the work 
done here; I want the work performed here; and whether it be by a 
foreigner or an American, if he has any work to perform or anything to” 
make for Americans, I want him to do it on our soil, to bring his capi- 
tal here, to bring his men here, to bring everything here that ins 
to manufacture. Let it be on this side and not on that side. t him 
build up his town here, let him build his school-house here, let him 
expend his money here, let him educate his children here, let him 
build up whatever institutions arise out of his industry on this side and 
not on the other side. That is my doctrine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from North Carolina excuse me 
a moment? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The whole argument of the Senator from Massa- 
chussetts amounts to this: that there is no labor in the country except 
manufacturing labor; that there are no industries in this country except 
manufacturing industries; that a factory hand ought to be paid $2aday 
when a farm hand upon an average does not get over 75 cents, and in 
order to enable the factory hand to get $2 a day the poor farm hand 
has got to be taxed a quarter of a dollar a day to make up to him the 
extra pay. That is just the whole of it. 

Mr. DAWES. No; the very man who is put into a factory gives 
place to a man on the farm and enhances the labor and the compensa- 
tion of the man on the farm. Stop the factories in this country and 
turn the operatives out npon the farms and you strike down more than 
50 per cent. at one blow the compensation of every man who works 
upona farm. It is by giving employment in manufactories and in mak- 
ing markets for the products of the farmer and keeping as many men 
employed in manufactures as you can, that you build up the farmer, 
that you furnish him a market; that you give him compensation for his 
labor. You relieve the farmer and you enhance the product and the 
opportunities and the profits of the farmer in that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that is all bosh. There are not 
more than 5 per cent, of our people engaged in manufactories in the 
whole United States. There are not more than twoand a half million 
out of the 52,000,000 people so engaged to-day, and the idea that the 
factories give a market for farm products is nonsense. The farmers of 
Pennsylvania, the greatest manutfi State in this Union, not only 
make enough to support her own hands in her own factories, but she 
annually ships her agricultural products to Europe. I can put my 
finger upon counties in the States of Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas; I can 
pick out two counties in either of those States that can raise more prod- 
ucts than every factory operative in this country can consume. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I hope you will not forget that I am 
entitled to the floor and want to say a few words further. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had the consent of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to submit a few remarks in to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Isay theidea of talking about the factories giving farmers higher 

ices for their products is all nonsense. They may help afew men who 

ve farms or gardens round about the factories; but what northern fac- 
tory buys anything from my farm or from your farm in Ilinois, Mr. 
President? While I say it may give a good market to the farmers and 
gardeners who live immediately around the factory, that is too small an 
affair to affect the supplies of the country. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from North Carolina—— 

Mr. VANCE. IthinkI have the floor. Iseethat Senators area good 
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deal like those who receive the benefit of a protective tariff; if you give 
them a small protection they are not satisfied, but wish to come in with a. 
big speech. (Laughter. ] 

. DAWES. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow me to say 
one word to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose so. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky says that Pennsylvania 
not only raises enough to feed her own operatives but sends abroad, and 
so does Illinois. Thatistrue; but would itnot be better for them to have 
that market abroad brought totheirown door? Would it not be better 
that they should have a Birmi in Ilinois than in England? Isnot 
every dollar that they pay to carry their products across the water so 
much loss to them? Is not every manufacturing establishment built 
up in this country to that extent bringing their Birmingham and their 
large manufacturing towns to which they now carry their products to 
their own door? Is there anything made to the farmer by the freight 
he pays to the railroad to get his products to the seaboard, and to the 
vessels that carry them across the water? If they supply anybody the 
farther off that anybody is the worse it is for the farmer. 

Mr. VANCE. In the nameof the American farmer I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts for his interest in him. No doubt he would 
have perished from off the face of the earth before now but for the pro- 
tection Massachusetts has afforded him. 

Now, I want to look at the boasted fact that labor is so much higher 
in this glass and pottery business here than it isin Europe. The re- 
port of the Tariff Commission, which I have here, shows that $9,112,000, 
excluding fractions, were paid in wages in the year 1882, while the 
product was $21,013,000, excluding fractions, being a little over 43 per 
cent. of the cost of the article. That is the labor. The material was 
$7,991,000, which, added to the labor, makes about 75 per cent., leav- 

- ing 25 per cent. for interest, expenses, and profits. These wages di- 
vided among 23,822 hands in the manufacture of glass gives 
$384 per annum for each hand, which, counting three hundred and 
thirteen working days, that is every day except Sunday, gives about 
$1.22 per day. That is the wages paid to the American hand, as I cal- 
culate it from the reports made by the Tariff Commission on pages 119 
and 120. 

By the same authority I learn that the wages of Englishmen is about 
$1.07 per day, making a difference of only about 15 cents per day between 
the pay of the English glass-blower or glass-worker and those employed 
in America. 

Inthe American potteries, as I calculate it, onthe same basisand from 
the same tables, the hand averages about $1.10 per day, while the aver- 
age for all the hands engaged in an English pottery is about 80 cents 
per day. If that be so, what becomes of the 80-odd per cent. that is 
imposed upon pottery and glass-ware for the benefit of the laborer? 
We see that the increased price of labor in this country does not keep 
up with the tariff laid for that purpose by at least 50 per cent. 

For the accuracy of those calculations the Tariff Commission are re- 

ible. If they have given us incorrect tables on pages 119 and 120 
n my calculation is subject to correction, otherwise it must stand. 

It will not do to say, as they always say, that the manufacturers make 
little or no money. Nearly every man engaged in the manufacture of 
pottery and glass-ware in this country who appeared before the commis- 
sion wanted to produce the impression that he made little or no money. 
There are a hundred ways of losing money in business besides the want 
of more tariff. 

Judgment, skill, experience, the cost of material, and the cost of 
transportation, all those things combined have very much to do with the 
failure of these men, if any of them have failed in making money in 
this business; though to hear the Senators on that side talk you would 
naturally suppose that there never had been a failure in any of the 
manufacturing business of this country which was not attributable to 
the want of more tariff. I think that wantof skill, want of experience, 
want of business capacity, want of judgment, want of thrift, and want 
of cheap raw materials will account for at least one-half the failures in 
manufacturing in this country, and that high railroad transportation 
will account for the rest. 

In several of these items where an increase over the recommendation 
of the commission has been requested in order to save from perishing 
some industry, I have been struck with the fact that they have been 
able to exist and to flourish up to the present time on the present duty, 
and have inquired seriously within myself why they can not live a 
little while longer as they had lived so long. But it seems that they 
are all going to perish for the want of more duty. 

Mr. President, this question can not be blinked. The whole scheme 
is simply one for enriching a few men by taxation levied unconstitu- 
tionally upon the rest of them. So far as the fact goes that we are 
compelled to levy a tariff duty to some extent for the support of the 
Government of the United States, which we can do under the Consti- 
tution, as a matter of course, I am willing for them to derive all the 
protection that arises from it. But we have been in discussion here 
over this tariff bill, ostensibly to raise revenue, at least that is the pre- 
tense of it, for nearly two weeks, and if I have heard any Senator on 
that side make an argument or move a proposition for the purpose of 
raising revenue for the Government it has escaped my attention entirely. 


What kind of way is that for the Senate todo? Why should we set 
every man up in business and agree to insure him against all losses, in- 
competency, misfortunes, or otherwise, by a high protective tax levied 
on that industry? When Senators tell usthat this industry will perish 
if we do not give it this support then they admit that they are running 
a losing business without that support, and the question would occur 
to any sensible, prudent man in the world, is it worth my while or am 
I making any profit by running a losing business? If no man in his 
senses would continue to engage in a losing business in the face of his 
losses, how can it be a sound principle of political economy as applied 
to nations that they should continue to tax their subjects or their peo- 
ple to support a losing business? 

The whole duties on glass-ware and pottery, on the average, have been 
increased by this bill, as I am informed by those who have made the 
calculation, about $811,000 net. That is the increase of the revenue 
that will arise from this schedule on glass and pottery. Why increase 
it? Is it not one of the proposed objects of this legislation to reduce 
the already existing taxation that is so great that people complain of it? 
And if we begin to reduce should we not begin to reduce in behalf of 
the poor people ? 

In support of the statement I made at the outset in relation to Mr. 
De Pauw, I want to read from his testimony. He said: 

We pay from two to four times as much as is paid in Europe for the same class 
of labor. Our industry is just in this shape: Being a new industry, we have 
been obliged to import men who have understood the business in order to build 
it up in this country. 

There is the acknowledgment that the men were broughtin. The 
testimony of Bishop tells how many and with what results. Upon 
that I leave that branch of the subject. 

Mr. CALL. To what pages does the Senator refer? 

Mr. VANCE. I read from page 938; Mr. Bishop’s statement is found 
on page 1039. 

One more strange thing connected with the subject I will mention, 
and I will detain the Senate no longer, and that is, that nearly every 
Senator who has risen in his place to advocate an increase of duty or 
the maintenance of the present rate has alleged as a reason for so doing 
that it has invariably brought the prices down, and sometimes brought 
the prices down as far as one-half; but that Senator would go on to 
add immediately that if the duty was now withdrawn the industry 
would perish. 

Ishould like some Senator to answer me this question: If at the time 
the duty was laid the American manufacturer could not compete at the 
then high price with foreign labor, how can he compete with domestic 
labor when the price is reduced one-half? I should like very much to 
hear that question answered. We constantly hear the statement made 
‘Sf you withdraw this protection this industry will perish,” and ‘this 
industry has had the effect of bringing prices down one-half.” Now, 
if a manufacturer here could not compete with an Englishman when 
prices were double what they are now, how can he compete now with 
the home manufacturer when prices are one-half what they were at the 
time the duty was laid? 

There is only one refuge forthis whole subject. Senators on the other 
side may sit still and vote solidly to impose these duties on the coun- 
try, but they can not answer these propositions, and the only safety there 
is on that side of the question is the placing of a high protective or pro- 
hibitory duty on human logic so as to keep it out of the country, and 
then protection can flourish. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I desire to sayasingle word. Iam 
always delighted when the genial and humorous Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] takes the floor. I had supposed that since his 
union with the Democratic party he had forgotten his former American 
predilections, but it seems that he entertains as much hostility now to 
the coming in here of foreigners as he did twenty years ago. 

In relation to the testimony of this man Bishop, of Chicago, it is very 
apparent that he did not know anythingat all about what he was talking 
of. Idonot know, butI presume that he belongs to that club which was 
recently addressed in Chicago by a communist in favor of killing and 
dividing the property of those who had more property than he had, 

Inrelation to this particular item in the bill, the report of the com- 
mittee leaves the articles under precisely the same duty that they have 
been for years past, and my only purpose in having them passed over 
was in order to enable the committee to complete their consideration 
of this particular item, which accidentally came in here without com- 
plete consideration, expecting that there would be a reduction upon it. 
I may say so far as these articles are concerned, that their prices since 
the original tariff was adopted have gone down so very much that it is 
impossible, even with an extravagant rate of duties, to prevent a very 
large importation. At the same time, my own judgment is that they 
ought to be diminished, and I merely ask to have them passed over for 
that purpose. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to say simply a word in explanation of my 
position, which I forgot to do when I was on the floor before. 

The Senator from Vermont intimates that I desire to keep foreigners 
out. That is not my proposition. I say it is illogical to keep out the 
product of the foreigner from competing with the product of our own 
people, and permit the foreigner to come in and compete personally. 
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That was my position. The absurdityis in trying to keep out the for- 
eigner’s product by such a tariff, and my proposition is to do away with 
that absurdity and permit everybody to come in; that, as the man when 
he comes here has to compete in the free-labor market of the world, let 
him compete with his product in the free markets of the world, or as 
near free as the necessities of this Government will it it to be. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the argument oftheSenator from North 
Carolina in behalf of the foreign producer is worthy really of a better 
cause. The with which the Senator, and those who believe 
with him, have followed the idea that it were better to go abroad for 
that which can be produced at home, renders it necessary for him to 
shut his eyes to everything around him, to turn his back upon the les- 
sons of experience, and to adheretoa doctrine that would keep thenation 
itself where it was when Sir Walter Raleigh sent his menover into North 
Carolina in advance of any other State in the Union in order that those 
at home might profit by what they could get out of those living here. 
From that day to this the Senator and his followers have clung to the 
idea that the producers of this world live abroad; that the producers for 
this country did not live here and could not live here. He makes fre- 
quent allusion to a different policy which has obtained in other States, 
Northern States; and he claims that this policy isdesigned to favor what 
he calls monopoly and the putting of money into the pockets of the few 
at the of the many, and the remedy is thatinstead of eee 
for ourselves we shall buy what we wantof others and goon buying 
omitting to produce ourselves if by any means we can obtain that's with 
which to buy, and never concern ourselves with production at home. 

Sir, admit for the purpose of the argument that a different result has 
obtained from a different policy in other States, I have no objection to 
his pointing to the Lowells and the Lawrences and the Holyokes of my 
State, to all the wealth there is in and around those cities, and to the 
thousands of people that they employ, and to the capital invested there, 
and to say that that is the resultofthispolicy. Letmeask the Senator 
why he and his State do notavail themselves ofthat policy. There isa 
water-power in North Carolina far superior to any and to all combined in 
the State of Massachusetts upon thesingle river Roanoke above Weldon, 
ariver larger than the Connecticut at Holyoke, orthe Merrimac at Law- 
rence or Lowell, which has a fall within nine miles of seventy-five feet, 
when there are only thirty-eight feet at Holyoke, and less at Lawrence 
and at Lowell. The two counties through which it passes, last year 
produced each of them 18,000 bales of cotton. The coal is within a 
stone’s throw and the forests of magnificent trees that were there when 
Raleigh’s men came there are now to be sold at 15 cents a cord; and 
there are 1,100 people at Weldon and not another hundred till you get 
to Petersburgh, sixty miles off. 

Is the Senator glad that there is no Lowell and no Lawrence and no 
Holyoke at that magnificent water-power? Within my memory there 
have grown up these three great cities of wealth and of industry and of 
prosperity; and there is no reason why double either of those cities is 
not to-day in a flourishing condition around about Weldon, moved and 
stirred by that magnificent water-power, except that men had rather 
get out tar and make turpentine and buy what they need of foreign 
producers, rather than take hold and produce for themselves, and in pro- 
ducing for themselves bring wealth and comfort and competence and 
independence to all around them. 

It amazes me that the Senator from North Carolina will shut his eyes 
to the opportunities right before him and around him and in his own 
State to make his State rich and great and powerful, only by availing 
himself of the means that God has placed there for the use of man. 

Sir, the Senator turns to foreign producers. He had rather have 
what he needs produced abroad. He knows that it can not be pro- 
duced there without the workmen being there, without the capital being 
there, without the market bein; ae withoutall that gathers around 
such a city being there, and still he had rather that the primeval forests 
of North Carolina should continue to grow and go to decay, and the 
water-fall run to waste than turn in upon his own resources and those 
of his own great State the energies and the enterprise and the capi- 
tal and the industry that belong here to produce here what is needed 
here. Producing here what is needed here brings all the rest with it; 
and producing it here and pie dodne who produce it here a market 
here brings competition here, and competition here brings down prices 
here, and thus we have all the advan and all the opportunities 
and we have all the benefit of the competition here rather than compe- 
tition with those abroad. 

Sir, whil@I commend the zeal of the Senator from North Carolina, I 
regret its application, as well for what is possible in his State as for 
what is possible in my State, and for what is possible to the whole 
country by an American policy. Let it be understood, let it be made 
a@ law that can not be repealed, that to Americans belong American 
labor, in America shall be performed for Americans whatever Ameri- 
cans need, and it brings with it as necessarily as the light follows the 
sunall else that will bring to the point by competition, the lowest possi- 
ble point of remunerative labor, every product that is produced here. 
If on the other hand into this competition come foreign products, if into 
this foreign competition come also the laborers who their work 
abroad and not simply the laborers who perform their work here, then 
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we have the laborers here driven out of their employment first, and, 
the competition ended, the price fixed by those abroad. 

Take the article of Bessemer steel, about which so much has been 
said. See the effect of a high, a too high protective tariff upon Besse- 
mer steel. Has it been to increase the price of the product? Has it 
not stimulated on the other hand competition here? The tariff being 
too high has stimulated it to an unhealthy point, so that at this moment, 
with a tariff of $23 a ton upon Bessemer steel, it can not be sold in the 
market at remunerative prices. 

Just make up the difference between the condition of foreign products 
and the conditions under which the native products shall be produced; 
just equalize them up; and that is all that any rational or intelligent 
estes of any kind, whether he be a manufacturer or whether he be 
a farmer, whether he ‘be an artificer or whether he be a skilled laborer 
or a common laborer, asks of an American Congress. All he asks of 
you is to put him on a level with the rest of the world, and then he 
will take care of himself. His ownenergy, his own enterprise, his own 
skill, his own industry and frugality, will compete with the world if he 
be put upon a level with the world. 

But, sir, the Senator from. North Carolina is unwilling to do that. 
The Senator from North Carolina desires a policy which will require 
that the product be made abroad and that we shall be purchasers of every- 
thing else except the products of our farms. Pray, what would the prod- 
ucts of our farms be to us were there nobody but farmers to ‘consume 
them here? The farmer is as dependent upon the general producer as 
any other class of men. Heis dependent for his market, and the more 
extensive and the larger his market and the nearerit is to his door, the 
better for him. All classes of industry, it has been pointed out, are 
dependent upon each other. They walk arm in arm. What injures 
one injures another. The head can not say to the foot “‘I have no need 
of thee.” Every part of this body-politic, every branch of its indus- 
tries, I do not care what it is, is dependent upon the ity of all 
the rest. Sir, so far as I represent a manufacturing people, I ask for 
them nothing beyond such a policy as will put them and put every other 
producer, I do not care of what he is a producer, on a level with the 
producers of the world. That is all we want, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for his lecture and for his wise advice. The glittering gener- 
alities with which he has adorned his discourse it strikes me I have 
heard before, but Iam not sure. He says that my policy is, to have 
everything come from abroad. I deny it. My policy is the simplest 
one in the world; it is the policy which the boy who has 10 cents to 
spend in candy or something else will naturally and instinctively adopt, 
and that is to buy where I can get the most for my money, and that is 
the policy of the people of North Carolina. The policy of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is to force me to buy where I can get the least for 
my money, provided he and his people are the recipients of the price. 
That is the difference in the two theories. 

I wonder now if I could put the Senator on his voir dire, and have 
an honest sworn statement from him, if he really does desire everybody 
in the South to go to manufacturing cotton? What would become of 
Massachusetts if that should happen? There would be no longer any 
necessity for the Senate hesitating about a bankrupt law. The people 
of Massachusetts would live until the means that they have gotten out 
of the people South by this high protective tariff were exhausted, and 
then they would, in fact and in truth, go to the poor-house. They are 
virtually there now; that is, they are supported by the public. The 
only difference between them and other mendicants is that other mendi- 
cants go to the poor-house and take such fare as the Beard commis- 
sioners see proper to allotthem; but these mendicants, hel xe the 
public expense, live in marble palaces and in the A 
champagne or nothing less costly than Bourbon whisky. hat is tbe 
difference between the two systems. 

Now, we can not all manufacture. The people of North Carolina 
chose from the beginning to engage principally in agriculture, and trusted 
to manufactures springing up in obedience to the call of public necessity; 
that wherever they were demanded they would spring up. That is the 
natural law of political economy—not to force them by a hot-house proc- 
ess of taxation. Thereisno political economyinthat. Thatis not the 
road to public wealth, though Iadmitthatisthe road to private wealth. 

Mr. President, if we undertook to manufacture in the South the first 
thing we should have to do would be to levy a high protective tariff 
against New England goods. The same reasons that New England had 
for calling for a high protective tariff againstold England would exist 
in the South if we extensively entered into manufactures now. They 
have acquired experience, they have acquired wealth, they have accu- 
mulated a vast amount of capital, and new beginners can not compete 
without a protective tariff that they have talked so much about. 

Fortunately for them the Constitution of the United Statés prevents 
any legislation of that sort on the part of the States; so that if we should 
abandon our fields and go to manufacturing we should be much more 
at the mercy of the New England paupers—as we should then have 
the right to term them paupers, as they now term everybody else—we 
should be much more at the mercy of New England paupers than the 
people of New England now are at the mercy of the foreign paupers. 
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No man need undertake to lecture me or to teach me the advantages 
of manufactures to a country. I should be insane to undertake to 
deny not only the advantage in the accumulation of wealth, but the 
actual necessity for the civilization of the world of manufactures. It 
would be idiotic in me to doit; but I say that manufactures must come 
when public necessity calls for them, and they are advantageous under 
those circumstances; but when they have to be forced by the hot-house 
process of taxation, then I say they are a curse. That is the difference 
between the Senator from Massachusetts and myself. 

No wonder the Senator says he is willing that the Holyokes and Law- 
rences of his country should be alluded to as examples of the accumu- 
lation of wealth. I hold in my hand a paper published in New En- 
gland, the Hartford Courant, of January 12, in which an account of the 

loings and the prosperity of some of these companies that he speaks of 
is recorded, and I notice that the ‘‘Southington Cutlery Company,” 
which has a protective tariff of 50 per cent. in its behalf to protect it 
against foreign paupers— 

Have just declared a dividend of 7} per cent., making the cash dividends of 
this company for the past year 20} per cent., which, with $12,000 in addition 
added to the surplus, makes the dividends of this company for the past 
year on their capital stock about 30 per cent. 

All levied under this high protective tariff of 50 per cent. on cut- 
lery to protect American laborers! Thirty per cent. in the pockets of 
the manufacturer is what they call protecting American labor! The 
laborer is making according to the census farless than a dollar a day, 


and this manufacturing company is making 30 per cent. on its capital. 
Mr. PLATT. I understand that the Senator refers to the Southing- 
ton Cutlery Company. 


Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir; I did refer to that on the authority of the 
Hartford Courant, 

Mr. PLATT. If that company were only to pay the dividends it 
made on that portion of its business which comes from pocket-cutlery 
(and that is the only cutlery which it manufactures) I venture to say 
there would not be 5 per cent. It makes its money on other things. 

Mr. VANCE. It seems that there is always some explanation to be 
given for anything and if the facts of the case happen to come in col- 
lision with the theories or opinions of any Senator, so much the worse 
for the facts. 

It was stated here the other day by the honorable Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] that T. C. Smith, of Greenpoint, New York, does 
not manufacture any pottery except Portland knobs. Mr. Smith said 
himself before the Tariff Commission that his was almost the only house 
in the United States that manufactured a regular course of porcelain 
table-ware. Perhaps he did not know anything about what he was 
doing himself; but still there is always some explanation of unpleasant 
facts. 

Now, perhaps the Senator or some other Senator can give me an ex- 


planation of the following manufacturing stock which I see quoted in 
the same paper: 
Asked. 
Collins Company (par 10),.........cccssseresseereqsnseseesseenensnecsnesneersasenens 11.75 12.20 
Over 100 per cent— 
Bid. Asked. 
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That will do pretty well by way of protecting American labor, will 
itnot? The laborer, of course, gets all that! They put it in as a mat- 
ter of form to show the profits of the company, but, of course, they di- 
vide it all to the laborer so that they have little or nothing left! They 
use it to endow colleges, build churches, &c. ! 


Willimantic Linen Company (par 25).........ss.sersssresssrrsennssssnsensnseasennre sosro 

Just a little over 300 per cent. That is doing tolerably well! 
good thing for the workmen ! 

Pratt & Whitney Co.— 

Whatever that may be— 
bid, —; asked, 111}. 

And so they run, and the people of this country, the laborers of this 
country, the poor men who stand between the handles of the plow, and 
the poor men who are putting up brick somewhere in this city or through- 
out the country in the snow, if the ice would permit them to do it, and 
the hod-carriers and the dray-drivers, and the street-car men who are 
running the cars in this city sixteen hours a day for less than $2 aday, 
and all those others who are getting the minimum of wages reduced by 
the free competition of the whole world in this country, are being taxed 
50 per cent. on their cutlery, nearly 100 per cent. on the old bottles 
they get to carry a little molasses home or a little medicine in, 60 per 
cent. on their crockery, 80 to 90 per cent. on their woolen socks to keep 
their feet warm, 92 per cent. on the flannel that keeps the baby warm, 
and 69 per cent. on the salt that is sprinkled on their meat, and all to 
make these stocks worth 1114 per cent. and 250 per cent., and 300 per 
cent., and so on and so on. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator permit me a single word ? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly; it needs explanation badly. 

Mr. PLATT. The 111 per cent. which he talks about means that the 
stock is at par and 11 per cent. premium. That is what that means. 
Now, in relation to those companies of which he speaks, some of them 


I know about. Some of them for years put their earnings into con- 
struction, into the building of works, until their real capital is two and 
three and in some instances four or fiye times their nominal capital. 
For instance: I knowa single company there that has been in existence 
some twenty or twenty-five years with a nominal capital of $62,500. I 
have no doubt that the real capital of that company accumulated from 
its earnings and withheld dividends, now amounts to $625,000, or ten 
times the amount of its nominal capital. 

Mr. VANCE. Then it seems they have been making big dividends 
from false capital where they really had not invested in. 

Mr. PLATT. Notatall. The dividends are declared on their nom- 
inal capital, and do not in any of the instances the Senator has spoken 
of amount to more than 5 or 6 per cent. on their real capital. I know 
in reference to a manufacturing establishment in my own city that its 
nominal capital is $1,100,000 and its real capital is more than $5,000,000. 
Of course a dividend declared upon its nominal capital looks large, but 
the man who pays the present value of its stock and takes the dividend 
does not get more than 5 per cent. on his investment. 

Mr. VANCE. Ishould like to know what becomes of the real capital 
= this is declared on the nominal capital. What is that real capital 

oing? 

Mr. PLATT. Itis very easy to explain. Suppose the nominal cap- 
ital is $100,000, and you declare a 25 per cent. dividend on that; if 
your real capital is four times as large as your nominal capital you 
have declared but a 6 per cent dividend on your real investment. 

Mr. VANCE. Well, Mr. President, I do not understand why men 
should make a false statement to the public of their prosperity. It is 
generally understood that men a little understate their profits in order 
not to attract attention, especially not to attract the attention of Con- 
gress when it is about to levy tariff duties, rather than overstate it; but 
here it seems these gentlemen have made a statement, or at least some 
of them have, of a dividend upon their nominal capital which would 
not be true if their real capital were included in the estimate. Now, 
the Hartford Carpet Company, for instance, declared a dividend of 257 
per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. VANCE. No; the stock is worth that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Lown a little of that stock myself, and I want to 
hear the statement again. 

Mr. VANCE. According to the report of the Hartford Courant the 
Hartford Carpet Company’s stock is worth 257 per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It has gone down a little, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. VANCE. This report was on the 13th day of January. I sup- 
pose it has fallen a little, perhaps in consequence of the agitation of the 
tariff question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is too true in many cases. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir; too true in many cases. I believe the Sena- 
tor ponse has some connection with this paper himself. If so, I shall 
hold him responsible for the accuracy of the statement. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
North Carolina for information. If that is a fair representation of the 
profits of that company published in a newspaper of wide tirculation, 
why does not the capital of the country rush into that business? If 
that is a fair representation of the profit on each $100 engaged in that 
kind of manufacture, as long aseverybody else in the world can go into 
it as well as they, why does not all the world rush with itscapital into 
that kind of business when it pays so much as the Senator represents? 

Mr. VANCE. I am unable to account for the devious sinuosities 
pursued by New England capital; I can not tell why all the world do 
not do it; but we know this, that if all the world did go into that par- 
ticular business the profits would come down soon; we are assured of 
that. Many men have secured a reputation for some particular kind 
of manufacture that prevents others from successfully competing with 
them. 

Mr. MORGAN. The debate this evening has taken a pretty wide 
range, and I suppose because the committee have asked the privilege of 
reconsidering some part of this bill which they have reported here, and 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber think it a good time to express 
some opinions through which perhaps, if the committee may not be 
enlightened, their attention may be called to various propositions that 
have been debated. Inthe course of this debate the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DAWEs] has taken the ground that the people of the South 
had been somewhat derelict or delinquent in not having more largely 
engaged in manufactures. Iam aware that that argument and that 
challenge has been brought to the attention of the Southern people and 
of the country for a number of years, and asa full answer to all the 
iniquities of the tariff system we have been asked the question, ‘‘ Why 
have you not engaged in manufactures, and why have you not availed 
yourselves of your free right to benefit by the protective features of the 
tariff laws?” That is a question which addresses itself as forcibly to 
the West as it does to the South. It addresses itself also to the condi- 
tion of the people of this country, and the condition that they have 
occapied since its first organization asa government. It is to be an- 
swered in many ways, any one of which is entirely satisfactory. 

The first proposition that I desire to advance in answer to the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts is this: Every man in the world de- 
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sires to be the masterof his own business. Hence farming, and particu- 
larly farming on a small scale, is very attractive to men of small means 
and particularly to those who have to live by their own manual labor. A 
man rejoices in a home with his family around him, with his own forest 
trees from which to gather his timber, his wood, his fencing, whatever 
he may need, with his cattle browsing upon his own grounds, with a 
brook that belongs to him meandering through his own land and turn- 
ing his own mill, if he is able to own one; and all the blessings which 
belong to what is termed an independent condition in life concenter 
in the pursuit of agriculture, particularly in a small way. This is the 
real invitation that we extend, and which we have done so profitably 
for the increase of our population, to foreign countries, and which in- 
duces such an enormous influx of people into this land. They come 
here in order that they may have the opportunity once for all, or once 
at least in life, of being the masters of their own time, of their own 
families, of their own business, of their own production, and of their 
own profits. 

The people of the South and of the West belong to that class of in- 
dependent men who go and have gone to these new countries to seek 
opportunities for the rearing of familiesinthe land. This class of people 
have not been willing to subordinate themselves in the condition of 
laborers under taskmasters; they have sought a freer course and cur- 
rent of employment than is to be found in the manufactures of New 
England or of Old England or of Germany or of France. It may be 
safely said that in ninety cases out of every hundred those people find 
themselves engaged as operatives in manufacturing aeattioniente who 
have no other means of subsistence. There is not a man or a woman 
to-day in a manufacturing establishment in the United States, unless 
it may be one who is very highly skilled, and who therefore is enabled 
to earn extraordinary profits from a day’s work, who would not freely 
abandon that manner of employment for the sake of being engaged in 
pursuits that are more congenial to the tastes of human nature. That 
is one answer to it. 

There is another answer, sir, which relates to the employment of 
capital. The reason why manufactures have sprung up and prospered 
in New England is because that is an old and thrifty country; it had 
an early start in money-making and money-saving; it accumulated cap- 
ital through the thrift and industry of its people, which I think is en- 
tirely honorable to them; and having a sterile, barren country in which 
to operate, which did not yield in fact much fruit in the way of agri- 
cultural returns, they found it necessary to engage in fisheries, where 
they demanded and received from us large bounties directly given by 
the Federal Government; in , where they had the control fora 
long series of years of the finances of the country, and still hold that 
control; in manufactures, where capital was present to employ labor 
and put it at its own price into its service. 

There was another class of capitalists in this country who, from the 
first foundation of this Government until the year 1860, were men who 
also controlled large masses of people. They were the slave-holders. 
We held our slaves in the South by the tenure of the Constitution by a 
title of personal property, whereas the men in the North held their 
operatives by the title of the necessities under which they were toserve 
in classes of business that were not co: to their natures. The capi- 
talists in the Northern States were enabled to employ men by compul- 
sion, as you may say, arising out of necessity; the capitalists of the 
Southern States were enabled to employ men who were slaves and who 
were held in bondage by thelaw. The capitalists of the Southern States 
did not have material in the people that they owned out of which to 
build up important manufactures. A negro is a very poor operative in 
any kind of skilled labor, any kind of delicate work, any kind of work 
out of which profit can be made in the manufacture of nice light cotton 
goods, fine silks, fine hats, fine cutlery, or any of the other beautiful de- 
scriptions of goods which are yielded by the genius and skill of the people 
who are employed in the Northern manufactories; and therefore, find- 
ing ourselves the owners as capitalists of a large mass of labor that was 
not capable of being converted into that quality which made manufact- 
uring profitable, we sought agriculture; we went into the field. 

When Whitney made his cotton invention and put that greatstaple 
upon the world we devoted our time to raising cotton for the supply 
of the nations. We also raised sugar, we also cut trees and made tur- 
pentine and ship-stores; but we engaged very little in manufacturing, 
because the people whose labor we controlled, not more powerfully and 
more completely and thoroughly than the New England man controlled 
the labor that was dependent upon him, was not so well adapted to it. 
The people whose labor we controlled we could not use in these de- 
scriptionsof work; otherwise long since Massachusetts would have been 
clamoring to be protected against Southern industry and Southern 
genius. If the people whom the capitalists of the South owned and con- 


trolled had been persons of equal talent and skill and taste with those | 


who were owned and controlled through the law of necessity by the 
Northern capitalists, you would have seen the South doing that which 
she very soon will accomplish, outstripping all of you in manufactures, 
and that too without the necessity of a high-protective tariff or a tariff 
discriminating in favor of established industries under the pitiful plea 
that they are still infants, though they are 100 years old. 

These are some of the reasons why it is that we of the South have not 
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gone into the man’ business. We have paid all the time out 
of our treasure-honse; we havé yielded bounties to the gentlemen who 
have controlled white labor; and it has been because of our sympathy 
for the very people out of whom they derived their enormous earnings 
more than anything else that we have yielded to a system which from 
the beginning down to this time has been always one of inequality and 
injustice. 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator from Alabama will pardon me, I will 
add one further reason to those he is now giving. There is in the South 
a paucity of both capital and labor. Labor there, as the Senator has 
well said, is employed in the field. In the Northern States there is an 
excess of both capital and labor, and therefore they have the conditions 
to manufacture and we have not. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am very much obliged to the honorable Senator 
for the suggestion. It is one that is very important inits bearings upon 
the question which the honorable Senator from Massachusetts sug- 
gested. 

We have a beantiful continent, inviting in almost all of its features, 
and in almost every locality. As you approach the South and the South- 
west the beauty and the grandeur of the country increase the further 
yougotothe West. All new countries, fertile, with salubrious climates, 
deep, navigable streams, and flowing fountains of water from the hill- 
side, are inviting, you may say, to the poetry of even the poorest and 
humblest man’s nature; and here stood these vast forests before us, and 
the pioneer, who scarcely settled himself down to get a board roof over 
his head until he, filled with the spirit of enterprise, would pick up his 
family and move still further west, not feeling comfortable if his neigh- 
bor was within the sound of a horn or a gun from his cabin door. 

These are the things that have caused us to spread ourselves over 
these vast areas South and West, where we have been employed in cut- 
ting down the forests, in building towns and villages, in building high- 
ways, in building bridges, in building churches and school-houses, in 
opening States and opening counties, and building court-houses. There 
we have had this draft made upon our capital continually for the insti- 
tutions which we have been bound to build in order to accommodate 
our civilization. A people one hundred years older than we were in 
their enterprises, or two or three centuries older, had these things fur- 
nished to their hand by the fathers who left them an honorable inher- 
itance, while we, the pioneers of this country, have had to build it 
from end to end. 

Now, sir, behold the progress that we have made. Look at the rail- 
way system of the South. I t you we borrowed the money from 
you largely to doit; nevertheless we had the credit to doit, or you would 
not have let ushave the money. Look at the number of those splendid 
cities that have been built up in the South, theSouthwest, and the West; 
look at the vast cities that have reared themselves throughout that 
country. What have the people of the vailey of the Mississippi and of 
the Ohio spent in the building of that wonderful town, Chicago, and the 
other, its almost equal, Saint Louis? Why, sir, we have had drafts 
made upon the current labors of two or three generations which have 
never before been taxed upon the generations of mankind in the same 
length of time. These Westernand Southern American people have done 
more in a given period of time to beautify and adorn and make fruitful 
the land that they have occupied than any other people have ever ac- 
complished in all the history of the world; and while having been en- 
gaged in labors like these, we are now taunted by the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts because we have not built up corporations which 
shall make us 220 or 225 per cent. dividend or which shall increase the 
stock from its par to 220 or 225 per cent. premium. 

They do not allow us what we deserve: and when we claim the right 
to an equal participation in the advantages of legislation here, and 
when we claim that we shall no longer be compelled to yield our sub- 
stance to the fattening of those who for a century have been growing 
fat upon our labors, they arise and inform us, as the honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has done, ‘“‘ You allow your vast streams to go 
to waste and your forests to perish and your mines to lie undug in the 
bosom of the earth.” If Massachusetts had the soil and the country 
that we have got, with her enterprise she would never dream of stand- 
ing at the doors of the Congress of the United States tapping continu- 
ally like a mendicant for a pittance to be dealt out to her as a favor. 
Her manhood and her pride would bring her above that; but she has 
wotn deep into the rut of mendicancy; she is always crying, “Give, 
give !’’ until now it seems that no plea will answer but one that must 
be responded to with some donation at the expense of somebody else. 

Sir, as I have observed before, I represent an interest here; other 
Senators represent other interests here. T do not blame a Senator for 
standing up to his own side of this question and getting from the other 
interests involved all that he can justify his conscience in claiming; and 
in the conflict of interests here and in the attempt to balance these 
things up we perhaps may get a tariff not perfect in itself, but after all 
one that will be satisfactory to the great body of the American people, 
and with that I shall be content; and whether it contain the peculiar 
ideas which I may entertain in reference to tariff levies, or tariff doc- 
trines, or tariff discriminations will not make a difference with me. 

I now represent here an industrial interest. I represent also a very 
growing, beautiful, prosperous, manufacturing interest. We have the 
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protection of geography around us; we have the protection of the great- 
est possible abundance of the raw material of every description thrown 
into juxtaposition; and if there is one thing for which we thank God 
above all the others, it is that He has through His beneficence enabled 
us to prosper and grow rich, without at the same time bowing the knee 
of beggary to somebodyelse. There is a glorious and proud independ- 
ence in our position in that regard which I think will some of these 
days challenge even the envy of the nabobs of the East. 

But, sir, the class that I refer to are not confined to Alabama or to 
the South or to the West; they are also in New England, and judging 
from some remarks that I have had occasion to observe lately made by 
one of the New England farmers, and from which I expect to draw 
pretty freely in the speech I am now making, I must say that while the 
New England farmers are perhaps not as well educated in all of the 
tricks of trade, in all of the arts of finesse connected with finance and 
manufactures and tariff legislation as some others, they have ingrafted 
into their pure minds and honest hearts a sound and sober judgment 
which is worthy of observation by the honorable Senators from that 
section, and which, whether or not it receives it, does deserve observa- 
tion and acknowledgment of profound gratitude from those who repre- 
sent agricultural classes in other parts of the country. 

I can not help thinking of the remarks that were made before the 
Tariff Commission by Mr. E. D. Goodwin, of Connecticut, a regular 
“old pumpkin-pie and apple-sass Yankee farmer,” a man who makes 
his own living at home and who says that for fifty successive seasons he 
has labored in the sterile soil of New England, and labored to prosper. 
Now, I want, because it is a far better speech than I could make if I 
were to take a pen and sit down and undertake to write one out on this 
question, to ask the Secretary to inform the Senate of the opinions of 
this old tí apple-sass and pumpkin-pie”’ farmer and see whether or not 
after all he has not gota just idea of what the tariff onght to be, as just 
ideas of finance and commerce and of the whole system among which 
he lives—I was about to say as any Senator on this floor—I will say an 
idea of it quite as just asany Senator who lives south of this city. Now, 
I ask the Secretary to read the remarks of Mr. Goodwin on this very 
question which we have been discussing this evening before the Tariff 
Commission. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

New York, October 4, 1882. 


Mr. E. D. Goodwin, of Falls Village, Connecticut, a farmer, addressed the com- 
mission as follows: 

GENTLEMEN: In appearing before your honorable body and advocating a mod- 
ification of our present tariff rates by a reduction of 10 per cent, thereof, to take 
effect June 1 next, and 10 per cent. more at the expiration of two years, thus 
gradually reducing its average from 45 to 36 per cent., I have no special interests 
to subserve, as many who have appeared before you, 

Wool and mutton, grain, beef, and butter are my chief products, and whatever 
fancied sacrifice such reduction may bring to me I cheerfully accept in subordi- 
nation to the interests of all. My position is such that I am compelled to com- 
bat its adverse influence upon me and upon the nation, upon the general prin- 
ciples of equity and fairness as sppiioanie to the high trust of constitutional ad- 
ministration. I protest against it asboth unjust and impolitic—at variance with 
correct principles of economie production, adverse to us in the long run, and un- 
becoming our position, wealth, and development among the more prominent 
nations of the world—distinguished alike in science and in art—each struggling 
for its ascendency in ind 1] resources and in commerce with a spirit in keep- 
ing with their intense activities, their high civilization. 

As a farmer I am 1 in New England; for fifty successive seasons on its 
sterile soil have I struggled with itsextremes of heat and cold for a competence ; 
of my various products I can raise but one op a year, and that at the hazard 
of storm, blight, and drought, while my manufacturing neighbor—but give him 
a market—can multiply his wheels ad infinitum, and there is no limit to his prod- 
ucts and his profits. 

Long before our civil war they had laid the foundations of their liberal for- 
tunes; through it and since, under your extreme protective system, they have 
become the millionaires of the land, dominating in politics and monopolies 
alike; and to me, born and bred as it were to the soil, it can not but be humili- 
ating to witness your commission, the conception, the inspiration of these in- 
terests, traveling over the land listening to their plaintive tones for bounty still, 
with scarcely a single farmer in the whole land to assert his rights and his man- 
hood. Have I no fiterest in the matter, and no standing in court? Am I not 
on afooting of equality as to rights and interests, and have I no grievances at 
the hand of Government? 3 

What are my products worth but what our agricultural surplus brings in the 
European markets, and that dependent there upon the ability of labor to con- 
sume at their rate of wages, while in those markets I have to compete with the 
cheap labor and lands of all Europe and the Indies, with the Atlantic between 

with its freights and commissions. 
“Sy neighbors, these clamorous, bounty-loving manufacturers, are feeding 
their labor ata cost less than their foreign competitors by ocean freightage, insur- 
ance, and commissions, while this same ocean bearer intervenes to protect their 
fabrics, besides a 45 per cent. average tariff, and perhaps a long lineof inland 


on. 
There seems no limit to human audaci! ty. When the tariff of 1862 wasenacted 
it was justified only by the exigenciesof civil war, and so great was the injustice 
and favoritism of the measure that an internal or drawback tax was levied on 
manufactured products, ostensibly to come out of the pockets of the manufact- 
urer himself, but in fact charged to cost of product and paid by the consumer, 
Why this favoritism, this domination of oneinterest to the prejudice of all others, 
and this a minor interest? k 
About three-fifths of our ple are en; in culture, one-fifth in trade 
and commerce, and one-fifth in manufacturing, and there must be Papa S 
rotten in T with its government inspired and controlled by one-fifth 
of its je. 
It is an undisputable fact, demonstrated by its fruits, tbat this class have ag- 
to themselves more than their share of the national wealth; they are 
n the ascendant in government, a privileged class, fortified in their position by 
dominant political fallacies, and appeals to the laboring classes. 
This tariff was a war measure modified by the tax on products, supposed to 
bea of the profits rendered back into the Treasury as a compensation for 
the woritien ; but soon after the close of the war, and in the flush times suc- 


ceeding it, this drawback tax was abolished, and the tariff left substantially as 
it was as to rates, and it has come down to us , Save the reduction of 
10 per cent. in 1872. 

In our system of government, State and national, individuals and interests as 
to rights, Fy eS and opportunities are supposed to be on a footing of equal- 
ity before the law. The States are sovereign over all local matters, the General 
Government is guardian of interests common to all, and is sovereign in the exer- 
cise of all powers granted to it in the i ayer law. The trust of government is 
to be exercised equitably and impartially, and the general welfare, a welfare 
common to all, should not be lost sight of; and all interests are alike sensitive 
to this principle in the exercise of your revenue powers. 

These interests may be classed as agricultural, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial—agriculture being the base or foundation interest upon whose prosperity 
the others largely depend. Here are 50,000,000 people, with their varied and con- 
flicting interests to be affected by the exercise of your revenue powers; and the 
great and vital question is, how shall these functions of government be so ad- 
ministered, according to the letter and spirit of the organic law, and so in har- 
mony with the conflicting interests at stake as to best promote the public good, 
the general welfare? Bear in mind all interests, every individual, is on a foot- 
ing of equality before the law, and equity commands fairness and impartiality, 
with laws so adjusted as, approximately at least, to make tributary to the gen- 
eral burdens all, according to their ability to respond. 

Your organic law empowers a tariff for revenue purposes, and, to meet the 
necessary expenses of government, with judicious administration, a 30 per cent. 
levy would be ample, and all that sound policy would dictate from this source. 
This is an incidental protection, the necessity and justice of which no one can 
dispute, giving to the home fabricant this advantage over his foreign competi- 
tor, aside from the cost of arr Ea AEEA, risks, and commissions. 

Even this tax falls not equitably upon the people according to their ability to 
pay, but in a ratio to the consumption of the individual; falling on the laboring 
man of large many altogothes in disproportion to his means. Time was when 
this discrepancy of burdens was modified by a general income tax, but this 
bined eg resource had to yield to the fiat of our bounty-loying manufect- 
urin ends, 

If these objections are pertinent and well grounded, on the score of equity and 
fairness, as t a revenue tariff, how much more so when pi against 
your present highly protective system? The burdens of government should be 

rne equitably among our citizens according to their means, that all may be- 
come so interested as to insist on purity and economy of administration. 

The same law holds to the nation asto the individual ; flush resources lead to 
liberal expenditures, and extravagance and demoralization follow in their train. 
It is not wise in nations or in individuals to antagonize natural forces, set at 
naught the laws of trade and of an enlightened political economy for a mere 
temporary prosperity; your policy to be fixed and permanent must be based 
upon the organic law, conceived in equity and fairness, alike in the interests of 
all and of coming generations. 

The advocates of the present highly protective system make great pretensions 
of sympathy for the laboring classes; it is enough to show their duplicity in this 
respect to recapitulate what I have already said, that while they have relieved 
themselves of the internal taxes on manufactured products, of the income tax 
also, the burdens of government are left to fall largely upon the people accord- 
ing to their consumption of dutiable merchandise, with capital left largely intact 
from all contribution whatever, 

Labor keeps up the world over, while capital shrinks in its nominal income; 
it is to shield their capital and avoid this law of depreciation that they insist upon 
keeping up this extreme system. The tendency of the times is to lower values, 
the fruition alike of cheap capital and the inventive skill of man; labor isa living 
resource the world over; the few accumulate while the many merely gain n 
livelihood, and employment to our town and city population is as essential to 
insure law and order as to their health and subsistence. 

To the laborer this is indeed a land of promise; our lands, to be had almost 
for the asking, are opened up to him by unequaled inland rail and water com- 
munications, making the field for labor almost boundless for generations yet to 
come, and labor will take care of itself, 

So long as three-fifths of our population are engaged in agriculture the value 
of their labor must largely gauge that of the other two-fifths, and this law of 
equalization must have its force. There is a nominal and a real value to labor, 
the latter being its purchasable power over the necessities, comforts, and luxu- 
ries of life. Reduce both in the same ratio, and their fruits of labor remain the 
same. We have cheap and abundant capital and unsurpassed mechanical skill; 
what you want is cheap raw material and living, and labor in a measure to cor- 
respond; and but give the New England manufacturer these conditions, and her 
valleys and plains will preserve continuously her present if not an accumulative 
activity, with a command of the markets of the world for her products, 

Asa nation and a people we are not in the infancy of our development and 

wth; we have the accumulative wealth, the manufacturing skill, of the Old 
Vorld, and exceed them all in mechanical devices; what we want is not the pa- 
ternal care of Government, but a fixed policy more in keeping with the laws of 
political economy, tending to a reduced cost of manufactured ucts, that 
they may flow outward from us and be consumed by other nations than our 
own. It isa question of sg cr dee and subsistence to over fifty millions, es- 
pecially so to our city population; we must make the less advanced nations 
tributary to us by manufacturing more for them, as England, Germany, and 
France do, while the latter consume our samtis farming products. 

Asa rule your city population is fixed and less migratory than our more rural 
people,and our limitless territories attract comparatively few from these classes, 
and the question of employment to these millions in the near future is far more 
vital than the rate of wages. 

This policy of extreme protection, so at variance with all principles of equita- 
ble administration and of sound economy, not only affects the farmer disas- 
trously, but the commercial interests of the country also, and is a standing in- 

ustice to the masses of Europe who consume sọ largely our surplus products, 

ts injustice is not its only obnoxious feature or fruit; itis largely the source and 
foun on of the general demoralization in politics. Your successful million- 
aire manufacturers have entered political life largely by force of their money, 
and when in Congress, to perpetuate this system, every device to spend the pu 
lic money is encouraged, either directly or tacitly, from the “ arrears-of-pensions 
bill” to the “river and harbor appropriation.” 

In seeking redress for the evils of life I would not be rash and radical; take 
this tariff as it stands to-day and its extreme features should be gradually ame- 
liorated. Its general average is about 45 per cent.; it is in fact what its friends 
have made it. 

Now reduce it by 10 per cent., to take effect June 1 next, and atthe expiration 
of two years 10 per cent. more—the reduction to be permanent until a general 
revision could be reached—thus leaving its average over 35 per cent. 
seems the only practical way of adjustment at present; it is summary, but pub- 
lic sentiment demands it, and your proses features are only modified and 
not abolished. This reduction would not only tend to lower values more in 
keeping with the price of labor and of capital, but might favor a more healthy 
competition to the detriment of shoddy fabrics. 

It would pave the way to that scale of values in all merchandise favorable 
alike to the consumer at home and abroad, and lead to increased commercial in- 
tercourse with the outside world, thus augmenting the balance of trade in our 
favor. Lam not so easily flattered with a tariff levying duties on Canadian 
grain and liye animals which results in shutting them off from our lines of trans- 
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portation and driving them down the Saint Lawrence to their ultimate markets 
as a part of the great agricultural surplus of the continent, Neither have I be- 
come enamored of your duties on wool, the chief fruit of which crops out in an 
enormous production of shoddy fabrics, enshrouding the whole American peo- 
ple in their deceptive embraces, as cold as the hearts that made them, leaving 
or wool on the market a beggar at the lowest rates of the last forty years. _ 

Many of our American manufacturers are honorable producers o their varied 
fabrics, creditably emulous to excel in the quality of their productions, gaining 
thereby a reputation equivalent to and becoming a part of their capital. On the 
other hand too many have gone into shoddy cai, dod seek not content to make a 
genuine article, so amply provided for by your liberal tariff margins, they have 
flooded our markets with their deceptive fabrics and adulterated products, so 
that most of us know not what we eat, drink, or wear. To remedy this, reduce 
your tariff; scale down this barrier to freedom of trade, giving usa more health 
competition, throwing this class of producers more upon their merits and their 
reputations. 

st a farmer while the price of ar products might besomewhatlower in keep- 
ing with our immense agricultural resources, I should in return for my produc- 
tions buy at less rates my family and farming supplies, 

There is no natural antagonism between capital and labor : not only are they 
mutually dependent, but mutually beneficent each tothe other. Laborgives to 
capital an enhanced value, and capital in its turn not only adds to the efficiency 

bor, but increases its reward sin There isan petit ong 4 tendency to values 
the world over, and in the long run natural forces must be felt. 

Let us eliminate ourselves from the h podge of political fallacies envelop- 
ing us, and let in the clear light of truth. And why not make capital contribute 
more directly to your Treasury resources by a — income tax, predicated 
upon the prened da surplus resources of the individual? Its possessor is largely 
indebted to labor for it, either SKUT or indirectly; he may have caughtit on 
the wing as it were, by his manipulations and sharp practices, Jay Gould like— 
or otherwise it has come | y by the appreciation of values incident to all 
new countries, the resultant ition of the care, the toil, and travail of all for 
the Inst hundred years. Relax the burdens of government taxation upon labor 
and place them more upon capital, assert the principle that a man’s necessary 
living resources should in a measure be exempt from taxation, and the burdens 
of government be placed more upon the surplus means of the individual, and 
you at once open up the way for a more h oy prosperity national-wise and 
place labor with its products more in keeping with the value of capital here, and 
the general price of commodities in other countries. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senator from Alabamaif he will not per- 
mit this long essay to be printed in the RECORD without the further 
consumption of time in reading it? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; I think this Yankee farmer has a right to be 
heard here. It is very seldom he can be heard here. He is speaking 
very splendidly. The honorable Senator from Vermont will find it 
worthy of his talents, worthy of his great abilities to answer that argu- 
ment, If I could have had the honor of delivering that argument in 
the Senate from my own lips, I should have felt very proud of it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Quiteright. Wehave many such farmers. Gentle- 
men might be proud to equal them in the ability to present their case; 
but I beg them not to sorrow overmuch because of the miseries of our 
Connecticut farmers or our operatives in factories. 

Mr. MORGAN. If this was an appeal being made to-day in behalf 
of the great monopolists and manufacturers of the North I think no 
Senator would rise and try to stop its reading and to have it printed in 
the Recorp without being read. Let this gentleman have his voice 
here. He is nothing but a simple farmer, though he seems to be a man 
of fine ability and education. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Simply ‘‘a Roman citizen.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Simply ‘‘a Roman citizen;’’ but in the beautiful 
character of an American citizen he has the right to be heard even 
through the lips of a stranger to him who represents a State far to the 
South. This gentleman has not had the advantage of a representative 
who stood near by his side to bring his views before the Senate. He 
comes now before the Senate through a man against whom I dare say 
he even now entertains some opinions of perhaps bitterness. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mingled with a good deal of sweet, however. 

Mr. MORGAN. Possibly so; I hope it will be mingled with a great 
deal of sweet hereafter, and he deserves the respect of every man in this 
country, and that ment of his will find its way into every home- 
stead in this land. it is now upon the wings of the wind, and every 
farmer in this country will take up the profound doctrines which this 
man so eloquently and so sincerely puts before the Tariff Commission, 
and the people will weigh them at their heartltstones and by their fire- 
sides, and there will fruit come of them for the benefit of this entire 
country. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator if this argument which he 
now proposes to have read at the desk was not sent to every member 
of the Senate in print before we assembled; whether it has not been 
printed again for the use of the Senate, and therefore whether having 
it printed for the third time in this way is not simply a consumption 
of time, and not in the least a hearing ? 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not brought in for the consumption of time. 
There has never yet been a finer statement of the question. 

Mr.WILLIAMS. WilltheSenatorallowmeamoment? Asa farmer 
myself, I hope the Senator will insiston having the argument read, be- 
cause it is mighty good reading, much better expressed than I could 
do it. I hope the reading will continue. 

Mr. MORGAN. I concur in the views expressed by the Senator from 
Kentucky, and I do not think that argument will be answered in this 
Senate before the close of this debate. 


Mr. HOAR. It occurred to me that as it had been read a third time, 
it might now be . [Laughter. ] 
Mr. EDMUNDS. It might be passed. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MORGAN, TheSenator from Massachusetts must recollect that 


the people throughout the United States have not got the facilities his 
people have got for receiving information, and when light does appear in 
the midst of such an enormous cloud of darkness as we have followed 
in this case, as all will concede, I suppose it is right that we should give 
utterance to it as often as we can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is the only farmer who appeared before the 
Tariff Commission, and if the Senator from Alabama does not insist, I 
will insist on the reading of his argument to the end. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, I insist on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary continued the reading, as follows: 

The English merchantman goes out to all the ports of the world loaded down 
with every species of human product, and returns with the selected productions of 
other climes, for consumption at home, either as food or raw material, or again 
to be re-exported to other lands having less commercial facilities than her own. 
Hence her s commerce, her vast mercantile ine. 

Weare shut out from these markets by our higher-priced fabrics, and our ves- 
sels go out half-loaded with our more crude products, and your own commerce 
languishes with your merchant marine almost banished from the ocean. And 
why should the policy of Government be inspired by this one interest at the ex- 
pense of all others? 

During our civil war the East was largely devoted to manufacturing, while 
the West was almost exclysively agricult „and it was largely due tothe brave, 
adventurous spirit of our hore western soldiers that success finally crowned our 
arms. Later still, years after the war, while struggling along in doubt and de- 
spair with our depreciated currency, it was our immense surplus. 
wrenched from the soil by these same hard-handed, se! icing yeomanry of 
the West, that turned the balance of foreign trade in our favor, enabling us to 
resume specie  alrwaey while these same aristocratic bounty-loving manufact- 
urers scarcely ished a lle of their products for export. 

This condition of things is inimical to the spirit of our institutions, as well as 
adverse to the laboring masses. The resources of eroronsas coming largely 
from your levy on importations not only increases their cost to the consumer but 
also the cost of all similar home productions without further compensation than 
a mere nominal increase of wages. You not only favor capital engaged in these 
interests, but leave all a coy intact and largely exempt all contributions 
to the general burdens, thus favoring the accumulation of large estates, leaving 
labor in the future at the mercy of monopolists, with little chance to rise. You 
shut out the raw materials of other nations to the prejudice of our ocean marine, 
leaving us for our exportation largely only our more crude productions, revers- 
ing in this respect the policy of our more enlightened European competitors. 

Your cotton and tobacco, your grain and er products, exhaust our soils of 
vital principles, the cream of their fertility that can not be returned tothem when 
consumed a) , and the débris, the excrement from their consumption, goes 
to enrich the lands of Europe under their more careful system of husbandry. It 
is only seventy-five years since the center of wheat production was upon the 
banks of the Hudson; it has already reached the basin of the Upper Mississippi, 
leaving behind the old States, largely exhausted of their wheat-growing capacity; 
and so of cotton also. 

Aside from this, I have shown an advanced condition of things to the general 
farmer, inimical to the keeping up and improvement of the soil. We are com- 
paratively a new country; but already the old States have lost their virgin fer- 
tility, and nearly one-half of these lands are scarcely worth the owning. 

Thavealways looked upon our vast Western areas as largely the living resources 
of future generations, rather than of our own, and that the policy of opening 
them up so rapidly to our exhaustive system of husbandry was all wrong. We 
must have something besides these crude products to meet our balance of trade 
with Europe; we must fabricate for othersthan ourselves. The crisisis already 
upon us, the balance of the year ending September 1, when compared with that 
of '81, being adverse to us by $150,000,000 nearly, leaving out of the count the pre- 
cions metal. Asa New Englander, I wish to see the basis of her prosperity es- 
tablished on a more enduring basis; in capital, skill, and resources she is pre- 
pared for the a macy d that is upon us, but give her the opportunity and she 
pe furnish her share in expo: je resources to turn this overwhelming tide 
against us. 

You would naturally expect that interests so long petted would be able to stand 
alone; undoubtedly most of them are, and all should be; but this system of 
favoritsm is adverse to economical production. Extreme profits lead to extrava- 
gance of management, joint-stock corporations with their watered stock, and in- 
numerable official positions for the whole family circle. Instead of reserving 
their extreme profits to tide them through adverse times, they have either been 
distributed in lavish dividends or perhaps been diverted to other plants, or else 
absorbed by a consolidation with kindred interests of doubtful value, the minor 
stock interest being at the mercy of the major one. 

There seems a community of interest and ways among our railroad and manu- 
facturing magnates, and all their devices are ly either for the concealment 
of — pronis or for the perpetuation of their monopoly at the expense of the 
people at large. 

Now, would the manufacturer suffer, especially would your more inland 


Western one suffer, from this reduction with a long inland line of rtation 
in their favor, with all their accumulated resources to sustain them? All other 
capital commands reduced rates, and why not this? money yielding only about 


halfitsformer return? Why not place a barrier on br phe, hee ital as well as on for- 
eign prasada, or so adjust matters that people of incomes shall com- 
mand their necessities at reduced rates ` 

If you are going to in Faank and protect one interest at the expense of all others, 
why not equalize the damage? r, far better, confine yourselves to your 
legitimate constitutional duties; let all quackery go by the board, and leave 
labor, capital, and interests to adjust selves as the laws of trade d 
In the long run, individual and national aes: tale lie in this direction. 
motto is as pertinent to the Government as to individuals: “ Mind your own busi- 
ness and leave others to care for theirs.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have asked the attention of the 
Senate—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator from Alabama allow mea word 
right there? I wantsimply tosay that I have heard with great pleasure 
that argument which has been read from the only farmer who was ex- 
amined by the Tariff Commission. I cordially indorse and approve of 
everything he has said, and if it were proper in the Senate of the United 
States I would here to-day propose three cheers for the farmer from 
Connecticut; but as I can not do that, I will commend it to the whole 
country, to all the tax-payers in the nation, and especially to the far- 
mers as the best that has been made or will be made by any man 


emand. 


on that side of the question. It knocks the bottom entirely out of the 
whole theory of protection. 
Mr. MORGAN, Mr. President, I also heartily concur in the praise 
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of that 


ent which I have caused to be read. The farming people 
of the Southern States have in reference to this subject the same mod- 
eration of opinion that this Connecticut farmer has, Our people have 


no prejudice against any other class of people. We do not desire to 
break down anybody else; we merely desire to have a living chance and 
to contribute our full quota to the support of this Government under 
whatever system of taxation may be adopted. 

Speaking now, sir, for the farmers of the South, to say nothing of any 
other class, I think I can claim that in all their history they have not 
shown the slighest disposition to aggress upon the rights of any other 
class of people or any other section of the country. They have been 
entirely content to enjoy what they could earn by hard labor, by fru- 
gality, by assiduous attention to business, by the cultivation of all the 

tter virtues of our nature, both in respect to material prosperity and 
mental, social, and moral culture, and they have asked nothing of the 
Government except that in times of peace they might have a fair oppor- 
tunity to contribute to its prosperity, and in times of war to contribute 
to its defense. 

The agriculturists have furnished the soldiery of this country in all 
of its great wars. They have been made in a certain sense—I will not 
charge it as having been done with any purpose of breaking them down 
or injuring them—but from the necessity of the case they have been 
made a prey to all the other industries of this land; all of the middle- 
men have been sustained by them, and the capital employed in all the 
different operations of manufactures have been sustained by them. The 
miners and the operatives are co-operatives with them, of course, in their 
labors and are absolutely indispensable, but there is an immense class 
of non-producersin the United States who draw their subsistence entirely 
from the agricultural classes. 

Now, sir, arrange this matter as you will, make any tariff that you 
can devise, and the great weight and burden of that tariff must neces- 
sarily shoulder down at last upon the agricultural class. Instead of 
the Congress of the United States undertaking to devise means by 
which this class of people can be continually e to yield larger trib- 
ute, from a motive of natural regard and gratitude to this immense 
power and this immense class it seems to me that we should direct 
our attention more than we have done to the alleviation and regulation 
of their burdens. Let us not, Mr. President, make wealth for one class 
of this country at the expense of those men who, from the very nature 
of their calling and from the fact that they are scattered about, each 
man standing upon his own little farm independent of all the rest, are 
unable to combine together. One millionaire with his dollars can com- 
bine ten thousand operatives under his control, and it has been said, 
and I dare say truly, that he can control them in almost every action 
of their lives, particularly in their political action. 

You can not find a combination of 10,000 farmers in the United States, 
and since slavery has been abolished you can not find one man that con- 
trols absolutely a thousand laborers engaged in agriculture. The op- 
portunities for combination, even for the purpose of resistance against 
injustice, are absolutely denied to this class of people. They can not 
assemble through representatives of great numbers, they can not be 
heard except in the way that I have had the honor of presenting one of 
them to the Senate thisafternoon; but when they are heard they come 
with truths in their hands, and this gentleman in particular has come 
before us with an appearance of sincerity and honesty which I think 
commends itself to every Senator here, and as to the ability with which 
he has expressed himself, and with which he has handled this great 
subject, I think that almost any Senator on this floor will find that he 
has a well-matched foe when he undertakes to antagonize him. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I rise positively with pain to say 
anything whatever on this matter, because I had made up my mind 
that I would sit still during the whole of this debate, speaking only 
directly to the point of a pending amendment, and I presume I ought 
to do so; but three Senators have done my noble little State the honor 
to make its capital and its farmers and its manufacturers and operatives 
the subject of their comments. They do well to say that Mr. Goodwin 
has presented his argument very well indeed. I think they do well to 
admit that he has done it better than they could and done it as wellas 
any man in the Senate could present that view; certainly better than 
any Democrat has presented it yet in this Chamber. 

Such, sir, are the farmers of Connecticut, bred under her common 
schools and her protective tariff. Unfortunately, however, the majority 
of that worthy and excellent class of citizens happen to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket with great vigor and determination. That Connecticut is 
not a State ten or twenty thousand Republican in its annual vote is 
not the fault of the men of Connecticut names like Mr. Goodwin, and 
of Connecticut descent and of Connecticut training. 1 have no tault to 
find with what a foreign vote may bring us, for we started to admitall 
men, and I cling to the doctrine yet for the Chinaman or anybody else; 
but the majority of the Democratic vote of Connecticut does not come 
from men like Mr. Goodwin; it comes from that foreign element, wel- 
come among us, which makes from a quarter to a third of our total 
vote. The p Bale that these gentlemen do well to compliment are, a 


large majority of them, staunch puritan Republicans—abolitionists, a 
great many of them. 


I am happy to hear that the Senator from North 


Carolinais practically an abolitionist, preaching the doctrine that brought 
bsickbats and rotten eggs twenty-five years ago by declaring for the ab- 
solute equality of all men and the payment of just wages to every man 
whom God made, no matter what his color or race. 

I doubt very much whether our excellent friend Mr. Goodwin, who, 
I think, is mistaken, ever sent one pound of his products to a foreign 
market. I doubt whether he ever sent $500 worth of them outside even 
of Connecticut to a market, unless it might be some of his excellent 
Litchfield County mutton to thecity of New York. I do not know the 
gentleman, and I say that upon a guess, because Litchfield County is 
traversed by rough mountain ridges, rising often to 3,000 feet, from 
which Mr. Barnum cuts his wood for his iron mines, and each of the 
little fertile strips of valley has in it a little stream that is vexed from 
its source to the sea by the wheels it has to turn in manufacturing, and 
a farmer can not get to the railroad and he can not get to New York or 
to Massachusetts without having an offer for his butter and his eggs 
and his potatoes and his sheep and his beef. There are towns there, 
hill towns, in all that region, where there happens to be perhaps not a 
single manufacturing establishment in the town—all are farmers. 

Ifit were not for the manufacturing villages on their borders their farms 
would not sell for ten cents on the dollar of their present valuation, because 
they can not carry their goods any distance and get a price for them in 
competition with the illimitable wealth of the great West that rolls 
down to us and brings beef even to those very farmers’ doors some- 
times. They can not compete with the West in a foreign market, they 
can not compete with it at Cincinnati or at Cleveland or at Saint Louis 
or in the New York market. Their market is found at the boarding- 
houses of the factories and the villages that cluster around every man- 
ufacturing establishment, and there is no class of men—gentlemen very 
well compliment them for intelligence—who better understand that 
the very life-blood of Connecticut depends upon a diversified industry. 
A large portion of our soil is rocky and hilly, some of it delightfully fer- 
tile; but ours are a people of mixed pursuits of all kinds. I doubt 
whether there is an equal population in the world that makes so many 
different articles. In that way they get their living. Nor is there a 
class of people, all things considered, who have more diligently studied 
these questions of political economy. 

I am sorry to say that one of the Senators who has spoken has ex- 
hibited a very remarkable misapprehension of some of the ordi 
figures of commercial reports. I am afraid in the good Old North State, 
of which I shall always speak with respect as the State of my mother, 
there are very few establishments that have occasion to quote stock 
above par. I am afraid it has a very limited number of corporations 
of any kind that have occasion to quote stock of any sort. It is too ex- 
clusively an agricultural State. The honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has well called attention to the water-power there, that sur- 
passes Holyoke and Lawrence, unimproved. 

The Senator from North Carolina quoted froma paper whichI judge he 
thought to be one that I owned a part of, from the way he looked oyer to 
meand inquired, and of course therefore the market reports are correct in 
it. He quoted the Hartford Carpet Company as having madea dividend 
of 257 per cent., and then, on further examination, he decided that was 
the market price of the stock and that there must be something ex- 
traordinary about a concern whose stock was up to 257. The explana- 
tion is very simple indeed. Thatconcern failed some years ago; it went 
down with an overwhelming crash in utter bankruptcy, after having 
struggled under some of the ablest managers that New England has ever 
given toany manufacturing establishment. It passed intothe hands of 
the predecessors of the present holders, many of them the present holders, 
at less than one-third, less than one-fourth of what it had cost. The 
capital of that concern to-day, which is a million and a half (it may 
be just a fraction above or below, but I think it is just a million and a 
half), represents property that could not be replaced for $5,000,000. 
Put it even at four and a half millions and the present dividend is 
about 5 per cent.; the regular stated dividend is at present about 5 per 
cent. on the true, honest cost and value of that concern. The company 
may beable to make a 16 per cent. dividend. It looks very large, but 
nobody is able to get that stock without paying from 250 to 280 for it. 
There is no violation of sound principles of political economy in that. 
There is nothing for which those aristocratic corporators are in any re- 
spect to blame. They are wisely, most indefatigably managing that 
concern, and they give employment toand make a market for many thou- 
sands of people around them, including the farmers in that portion of 
the country who bring their products to market at Thompsonville. 

I am a little surprised that gentlemen seem to think that transporta- 
tion is a blessing and a profit instead of being as it truly is a burden 
and a loss. What good does it do anybody to carry the products of the 
farmers of this New World 3,000 miles across the ocean? What good 
does it do anybody to bring the articles there purchased 3,000 miles 
back across the ocean? Not one farthing of value, nothing of useful- 
ness, is added to either in the transportation. Itis a dead loss to every- 
body engaged in it except the carriers. If it can be avoided—it is a su- 
preme folly if there be any reasonable way by which we can avoid it 
and bring the consumer and producer as next-door neighbors to each 
other. It would be just as foolish to employ commerce to exchange 
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these products as it would be to carry a stone on one side of a meal bag 
and corn on the other on the way to the mill. 

Let us suppose a town of farmers on one side of a mountain, and 
upon the other side a town of manufacturers, cabinet-makers, black- 
smiths, weavers, carpenters, and all that classof men. Thereis natur- 
ally enough started between them a Jong string of wagons which will 
cross the mountain from one side to the other and back again. That 
is commerce. It is very delightful, it is profitable doubtless to the 
wagoners, it is absolutely indispensable to the people of the two towns, 
one on each side of the mountain. But by and by some radical pro- 
tectionist discovers that it would be a good thing to bring over some of 
the mechanics and manufacturers to the farming town and take some 
of the farmers over to the other town. The moment thatis done, down 
with a crash goes this invaluable commerce, the one hundred six-horse 
wagons are for sale, for they are no longer needed, and the people of the 
two towns become thousands of dollars richer by being able to dispense 
with the eartage between the two places. 

On a larger scale that is just exactly international commerce. There 
is no more reason in the world why we should carry wheat, corn, beef, 
pork, and flour from the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri Valleys over to 
Europe to buy there our cotton and woolen goods than why the two 
towns of which I have spoken should continue, one wholly farming and 
the other wholly manufacturing, within five miles of each other but with 
a mountain between. There is no more reason than there would be in 
putting a grindstone in one end of the meal-bag and the corn in the 
other. That is the very foundation of the rightfully taught doctrine ot 
protection, and that is all there is to it. 

There has been a great deal said about my people one way and another. 
The Senator from Alabama intimated just now that some of the manu- 
facturers could employ or did employ perhaps 10,000 people whom they 
governed and controlled in all the relations of life, even including their 
votes. What a monstrous misconception that is! I do in all sincerity 
invite the Senator to come and spend a fortnight with me next summer; 
but I would not introduce him to one of those very intelligent and numer- 
ous audiences of Yankee farmers and mechanics by reading that extract 
from his speech. They would resent it as personally offensive to them. 
There is no manufacturer nor any man, bishop or king, much less states- 
man or politician, who can control their votes. The man who wants 
their votes must address them with as much courtesy and even a little 
more care as to expressions than he would use in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It is distinctly understood among them that they 
vote as they please. It so happens that some of our largest and most 
prosperous manufacturing towns give a heavy democratic majority with 
aristocratic, grasping, dominating, slave-holding manufacturers sitting 
right by and looking on utterly helpless, and they see elections go in a 
manner that they sincerely believe to be for the destruction of their own 
business sometimes. 

A manufacturer will see two, three, or four hundred men march out 
of his shop doors at noon and go and vote between 12 and 1 o’clock so 
that they may lose no time, and every one of them vote in opposition 
to the party that he believes necessary for the wise government of the 
country. I can not say that they vote free-trade doctrine, for I am 
happy tosay that the free-trader is very scarce indeed in Connecticut in 
every party. Mr. Goodwin appears asone. Itis a name long honored 
in the State. My people have tilled that soil for two hundred years, 
and my grandfather and his grandfather and his grandfather before him 
never had time to write an essay as long as that in the summer months, 
during which it was written. I doubt very much whether Mr. Good- 
win earned his money and earned his leisure and earned his farm in the 
pursuit of farming in Connecticut. 

Several Senators have spoken as if our operatives there were ve 
much ee and as if somebody else took all the profits of the busi- 
ness. gentleman read a proposition, or what would be a proposi- 
tion if he could see any practicable way of carrying it out, to divide 
the enormous profit of 50 per cent. that the manufacturers make, with 
the laborer. Do not let him be alarmed about these people not getting 
their share of whatever good is going on. They know what the manu- 
facturer makes. Wehave never hadaseriousstrikein my State. When- 
ever the manufacturers see that they can fairly afford to raise the prices 
of labor, they are pretty apt to be informed of it, but in a great many 
cases they anticipate the workmen, and are willing to grant it, and then 
they have within their power the proposition to ask them to permit a 
reduction when the time for it comes. I know village after village 
where the wages rise and fall with the prosperity or decadence of busi- 
ness, without disturbance of any kind whatever. The operatives man- 
age under the wisdom of that ment to get what is practical co- 
operation, a fair share of the profits of the business. 

Let us see whether this shows in any other respect in my little State. 
Our population is 622,000 by the lastcensus. I will not go into statis- 
tics except in one little matter. We have eighty-five savings-banks, as 
shown by the official report, in which the total deposits are $80,522,000 
and $3,435,000 interest due, making due the depositors $84,000,000 at 
the last annual report. The number of depositors having $500 or less— 
this is scattered the poor people—is 176,963. amount of 
such deposits is $21,000,000; depositors having over $500 and less than 


$1,000, 24,000, one-sixth of the other number. Not to read further but 
to give a summary, the total number of depositors is 225,366 out of 
622,000 people, and $84,000,000 is due these operatives, these ground- 
down operatives, the people who are made to vote and work as their 
masters please ! 

I have heard it said in my town that the Irish girls own the city. 
There is bank after bank there, and one with which I had a nominal 
connection for a time, has $8,000,000 denosits, and these operatives, 
of which so much has been said in a deprecating way as not knowing 
how to get what was due them for wages, had the majority of that sum 
in their possession, and nearly every place in Hartford was mortgaged 
more or less for funds taken from these various savings-banks. The 
money on deposit amounts to $130 apiece for every man, woman, and 
child in Connecticut, and it amounts to $370 apiece for the 225,000 de- 
positors. Sir, I am very proud of this record. There are very few peo- 
ple who ean show such a wholesome diffusion, I will not say of wealth, 
but of something of the means of comfortable living. 

A word or two as to the foreigners who come to us. When they get 
here they do not come, the majority of them, from what may properly 
be called the pauper labor of Europe, because they had enough to get 
here and in many cases they had some well-known means of getting a 
living. They come here and perhaps at first are willing to be employed 
at a less price than the American mechanics and operatives whom they 
find around them, because they can live upon a lower scale, and are very 
glad io get a sum which seems so much larger than what they in 
their old homes, but only a short time elapses before they demand, and 
will have, of course, as they get accustomed to their work, all that 
anybody gets. For a time they save money faster than any Americans, 
but very soon the young girls desire to dress as well as anybody in going 
to church, and the boys at school must have their sleds and bats and 
school-books, and there must be a carpet in the house, and some engrav- 
ing on the wall and a good Yankee clock there also, and so on and soon, 
and in two or three years the home is transformed and they are living 
like Yankee mechanics and operatives, and spending justas much money 
as they; and it is they also who are keeping up this $84,000,000 of de- 
posits, which they use to bring over more and more people of that sort, 
and I am very glad of it. 

I may say that by the second generation a great many of them lose 
the principal characteristics which distingui them as foreigners; you 
can not tell them from our own people. I know well a place, and it is 
an illustration of what has occurred in a million cases, where thirty 
years ago, in a small cabin by the side of a railroad, an Irishman and his 
wife, industrious people, lived. They have gone; but one of the sons is 
one of the best dentists to be foundin Connecticut; one of them has been 
asuperintendent on the railroad; one of them is a successful lawyer, and 
the otheranadmirabletelegrapher. Those are the four black-haired Irish 
boys who came out of that cabin thirty years ago. That is theimmigra- 
ation we desire to bring and that is the kind of transmutation that com- 
mon schools and protective tariffs bless the poor people of Europe with. 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe it was agreed that the paragraph under 
consideration should be passed over at the request of the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was the understanding. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I desire tooffer an amendment, to come in 
after line 474. 

Mr. VANCE. Do I understand the Chair to say that the paragraph 
has been passed over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understands, by agree- 
ment. 

Mr. VANCE. It has been passed over for the present by agreement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. The amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. APERIRE will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 474 it is proposed to 
add.: 


Fluted, rolled, or rough lass, not including crown, cylinder, or common 
window-glass, not avecesting 10 by 15 inches square, 75 cents per 100 square feet; 
above that, and not exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 1 cent per square foot; 
above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 1} cents per square foot; 
all above that, 2 cents square And all fluted, rolled, or rough plate- 
glass, weighing over 100 pounds per 100 square feet, shall pay an additional duty 
on the excess at the same rates here imposed. 

Mr. BECK. Is that to be an independent amendment or part of the 
paragraph which has been over? 
_ Mr. HARRISON. It is an independent paragraph to supply an omis- 


sion. 

Mr. MORRILL. I may say that the Tariff Commission entirely 
omitted the description of rough plate-glass, and it was also omitted by 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRISON. In offering this amendment I have simply taken 
the existing law, which I have copied literally as it stands upon the 
statute-book to-day. Itisnotintroducing into the tariff-list an article 
which has been upon the free-list, nor is it an attempt to increase the 
duty that now exists upon this unpolished glass. 

I desire while I am upon the floor and this amendment is pending to 
call attention to a few facts in relation to the manufacture of window- 
glass, as some assault has been made upon those duties in anticipation, 
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for we have only now arrived at this article in the list. I have before 
me Census Bulletin No. 118, which is devoted to a consideration of the 
manufacture of glass. Upon the second page of that bulletin I find 
the statistics as to the manufacture of plate-glass in the United States 
in the census year. 

There were six establishments only. The capital invested was 
$2,587,000; the material used in the manufacture amounted to $438,- 
457; the wages paid, $292,253. In other words, the aggregate of ma- 
terial and wages in this manufacture was $730,710. The total value of 
the product is stated here to be $868,305, leaving a surplus of $137,595 
to represent the profits of this business, provided we do not take into 
account those items of the cost of manufacture which were alluded to 
the other day by the Senator from Maine. This includes simply the 
two items of material and labor. It does not include the item of in- 
surance, the item of the wear and tear of machinery, the item of freights 
or commission, nor taxes. All these items are omitted. I have no 
means of ascertaining what should be added on that account, but if we 
were to calculate the profits here simply, as the Senator from Kentucky 
has done in the discussion of kindred questions, it must be apparent to 
the Senate that the profit realized upon the manufacture of plate-glass 
is, as Mr. De Pauw in his statement to the commission fixes it, not more 
than 5 per cent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator be interrupted if I ask him a 
single question right there? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I notice in all the speeches made by the friends of 
protection here every Senator without a single exception who has un- 
dertaken to give the profits of manufacturing has set down the amount 
of material purchased, the cost of the labor employed, and the amount 
of production sold. If you take the cost of the material and the cost of 
the labor from the gross amount sold, it certainly leaves the gross profits 
of the concern. Now, I say not one single one of you, from the begin- 
ning of this discussion to the present moment, continuing all during the 
last session of Co has attempted to give a detailed statement of 
the other cost connected with the manufacture of wool, iron, cotton, or 
any other subject. They give us the gross profits. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Kentucky advises us with con- 
siderable pride that he is a farmer. I fear that if he were a manufact- 
urer at the head of any manufacturing concern, and undertook to de- 
clare a dividend upon the residue left after deducting the cost of the 
material and the cost of the labor at the end of the year, he would have 
a bankrupt establishment on his hands before very long. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I say to the Senator that I am a farmer? I 
keep an account of all the stock I buy, of all the labor I hire, and an 
account of everything I sell, and taking one from the other is my gross 
farming profit. That is the way I make my calculation, and that is the 
way the calculation of the manufacturing establishmentis made. What- 
ever is the balance left to me, I call the profit on my farm. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Kentucky is giving us an ac- 
count of how he keeps the profit and loss account in farming. I think 
that if in the beginning of the year he paid $100 for an animal, and that 
animal died during the year, he would prabably take that loss into ac- 
count when he came to make up his profit and loss. Just so in every 
manufacturing establishment. There is machinery that is wearing out. 
It constituted at the beginning of the year a part of the plant; it is ex- 
hausted during the year, and yet it does not enter either into the item 
of wages or material. 

The percentage of waste in running any establishment is very great, 
and no prudent man, no man who understands how to keep such an 
account, would fail at the end of the year to take that into considera- 
tion. I think he would also take into account the item of taxes paid 
on moneys invested. These great establishments pay very large sums 
in the way of local and municipal taxes. Would not the Senator de- 
duct them, or would he that money as cash in the treasury and 
divide it to the stockholders at the end of the year? It is perfectly 
plain to every one who will think of it fora moment that the items 
mentioned, the wages and materials, do not by any means constitute 
the entire te which should be deducted from the gross product 
of the year in order to ascertain the actual profits. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Isay to the Senator, if I should calculate all my 
traveling expenses, hotel bills, and expenses at the springs in the sum- 
mer, I would not make one-half per cent., nor would anybody; but the 
true way to make the calculation is what you get more than you pay 
out. That is the way to keep every account, and it is a fair statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is exactly right, but he leaves out of 
account much that he must pay out every year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ifa further detailed statement is required to show 
the exact profits of the concern, why do Senators who advocate the 
system not give it to us? Not one of you have done it, although you 
have been discussing this question now for twelve months. 

Mr. HARRISON. I submitit is clear to every Senator who will think 
for a moment that in addition to the items of material and labor there are 
deductions which must be made from the gross profits of the year in 
order to arrive at the true net profit. I have stated that the profit, 
after taking out these two items only upon the two and one-half mill- 
ions invested in the plate-glass business, was only $137,000. 


I want to say only a word or two further about this industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iwill ask the Senator if he does not take out of 
that the salary of himself and his sons and his kinfolk who are presi- 
dent and vice-president and secretary and clerk of this establishment 
and all that sort of thing? The very establishments themselves have 
to pay these large salaries, and I ask if he does not take them out of 
the net profits ? 

Mr. HARRISON. In running any incorporated concern undoubtedly 
the salaries paid to officers must be deducted. That would not be true 
in any business conducted by a mere partnership. In this industry it 
is true—I challenge contradiction—that up to so late as the year 1875 
no plate-glass establishment in America had made one dollar. They 
had made losses up to that year. There had been no profit made by 
any one engaged in this manufacture. Up to that time the single es- 
tablishment at New Albany had sunk more than half a million dollars. 
It has been made successful simply by the energy and determination of 
Mr. De Pauw,by the fact that he spentalong time in Europe inquiring 
into the methods of their manufacture, and by the fact that he had to 
borrow the money he sunk until he made the business remunerative, 
and then in a very low degree. Here is an industry, then, that under 
the tariff under which we are now operating has not realized, since it 

to pay, any profit over 5 per cent. to those who are pursuing it. 

è statistics are given also as to the amount paid for labor here and 

abroad. I will not detain the Senate to read the details, but it is true 

to-day that the different classes of operatives in these glass-works are 

paid twice the wages that the same class of laborers in in Bolen receive 

in England and three times as much as they receive in ium and 
France. 

The question is put sharply and clearly in the shape of this industry. 
It is not asking any increase of the tariff, it is asking simply that the 
present duties may remain as they are. Is it too much that they ask, 
when under the protection of these duties there has not been in any 
year since 1879, when the first profits were realized, over 5 per cent. 
realized on the capital invested by any one? Does any Senator believe 
that if these duties are lowered the industry can be continued at all 
with as narrow a margin of profit as 5 per cent.” Does any Senator be- 
lieve that any reduction of these taxes would not absolutely close, and 
speedily close, every manufactory of plate-glass in the United States? 

This is no case of a monopoly; this is no case where under a protective 
duty men have accumulated fortunes; it is a case where capital has been 
but poorly remunerated, and where I dare say there is not one of the 
establishments as this evidence shows which has recovered the actual 
losses it incurred in starting the business. 

In addition, it appears in evidence here as to the cost of this material, 
plate-glass, that some description of it is not more than one-third what 
it was when the tariff duty was imposed; other descriptions of it are 
not selling for more than one-half. I move this amendment and make 
this plea in behalf of an industry that is scarcely upon its feet; an in- 
dustry that will inevitably be brought down to a narrow margin of profit 
to those who now conduct the business and who are most careful and 
best skilled in the manufacture of plate-glass, and if that margin is 
removed by any reduction of duty it is the end of the business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MILLER, of California, in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana. [Putting thequestion.] The ‘‘ayes’’ seem to have it. 
The ‘“‘ayes” have it. 

Mr. COKE. I ask for the yeas and nays. [‘‘No!’’ ‘“No!’’] 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator from Texas did not hear the 
explanation of the Senator from Indiana, which is that thisis an omitted 
article, and is put into the bill at the same rate now provided by law. 

Mr. HARRISON. - Precisely. My amendment is an exact literal 
copy of the statute as it stands now. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was omitted in the schedule of the present bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. What was omitted? 

Mr. MORRILL. Rough plate-glass was omitted by the Tariff Com- 
mission and then omitted by the Finance Committee, which did not 
discover the omission until after the bill was reported. 

Mr. VANCE. I should say, then, it was not very badly needed if 
people forget it, if it escaped the committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would have been covered by a higher rate if it 
had not been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the Sena- 
tor from Texas does not insist upon a call of the yeas and nays, and the 
amendment is to. 

Mr. BUTLER (at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.). I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was the vote announced on my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is adopted. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from South Carolina will allow 
us to finish this schedule. There are but two items more to be voted 
on, I believe. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think we shall be able to do that this even- 
ing. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think it will take but a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And then we can adjourn. 


Mr. BUTLER. I do not like to be disobliging to the Senator from 
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ermont, but I have no idea we can finish this schedule to-night. It 
is getting dark and is very cold, and my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
PUGH] says it is slippery out of doors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from South Carolina 
insist on the motion? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will withhold it for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is withdrawn, 
and the reading will proceed. 

Thenextitem, from line 475 to line 483, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

i % ing 10 by 15 inches square, 3 
slate tier eneare tock above Wah end isos examine 18 bY M tacos AUNO 
cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 8 
cents per square foot; above that,and not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 20 
cents per square foot; all above that, 40 cents per square foot. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that it was the intention of the Com- 
mittee on Finance tomake this precisely according to the present duties, 
but there was a misprint in the document that was ordered to be 
printed by the Senate, which misled the committee. The rate on line 
481 should be 25 cents, andon line 482, 50cents. Itherefore move, in line 
481, after ‘‘twenty,’’ to insert “‘five,’’ so as to read ‘25 cents per square 
foot;’’ and in line 482 to strike out ‘‘forty’’ and insert ‘‘fifty,”” so as to 
read ‘‘all above that, 50 cents per square foot.’’ 

Mr. MORGAN. . I should like to ask the chairman of the committee 
why it is that a specific duty is put on this article, inasmuch as there 
appears to be no classification in the article itself, but only in the num- 
ber of square feet? 

Mr. MORRILL, 

Mr. MORGAN. 

Mr. MORRILL. 
law now is. 

Mr. MORGAN. Would notan ad valorem duty give the people here 
the benefit of a reduction of prices abroad ? 

Mr. MORRILL. ‘The large size glass articles are expensive and are 
luxuries, and bought only by those who are amply able to pay for them. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know that, and the merchants of course charge 
up the duty on their customers. I merely wanted to know why it is 
that a specific duty is made applicable to this description of product. 
It seems to me an ad valorem duty would be more appropriate. 

Mr. INGALLS. It isonly 120 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatisall. Ido not object to the amount of duty, 
it is only the way of putting it. If there should be any reduction in 
the prices of foreign manufacture, it seems to me our people ought to 
have the benefit of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the item will 
be considered agreed to. 

The next item was read, being to insert, from line 484 to line 492: 
Cast polished plate-glass, silv: „orl -glass plates, not exceeding 10 b; 
15 TE DOAA ae moter Carty Vat ae that, Sone exoneding 1 by PA 
inches square, 6 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 
inches square, 10 cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 60 
inches square, 35 cents per square foot; all above that, 60 cents per square foot. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to say that in that provision, “‘ above 24 
by 30 inches, and not above 24 by 60,” the rate is 80 per cent. Iam 
not sure that attention was called to it or whether anybody objects to 
that high rate, but that is the rate we are fixing. 

Mr. VANCE. I think it would be but fair, if we leave open one par- 
agraph for the benefit of the chairman of the committee, that this par- 
agraph should be also left open. 

. Mr. MORRILL. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that 
we shall come back again to the cylinder and common glass, and I 
should be glad to get through with this schedule to-night. This clause 
proposes exactly the rate of duty which now exists, and does not make 
an addition, as we have done upon crockery, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the duties which have been heretofore imposed upon packages 
and upon inland transportation and various other charges. 

Mr. VANCE. The chairman of the committee did not hear all I 
had to say. 

Mr. MORRILL. This will really be a reduction in point of fact and 
practically of not less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE. I simply wanted to suggest that it would be fair to 
the rest of us that after we have disposed of the reserved items we 
might have the privilege of offering any amendment that might then 
be necessary in the subsequent paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That right will exist in the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator will have an opportunity to do that 
in the Senate hereafter, if he chooses. 

Mr. BECK. There was one ph passed over that I desire to 
call attention to. The Senator from Alabama asked a question about 
it. We propose to increase all not above 24 by 60 to 25 cents, which 
is a large importation. AIl above that we had made it 40 cents per 
square foot in committee, and have just now made it 50 cents. That 
appears by the official returns to be 120.93 per cent. I was anxious 
to hear something about that and thought that was one of the reserved 
questions. 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. 

Mr. BECK. Then I insist that we shall have an explanation of that. 
The committee made it 40 cents, 


This has been the duty for a good many years. 
I understand that. 
We merely propose to reinstate it exactly as the 


Mr. MORRILL. By accident; for we intended to make it precisely 
according to the present law, and if there had not been a misprint in 
the document it would have been so made originally. 

Mr. BECK. The tact that we did not have the document before us 
and passed over it was one of the reasons why I supposed it would be 
be passed over now and come up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MORRILL. We had the document that was misprinted before 
us; the first one that was published. 

Mr. BECK. Is there an error in the print of 120.93 percent. ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not know as to that, for I have made no com- 
putation. 

Mr. BECK. That is the way it appears in the table I hold in my 
hand. If it is in fact 120 per cent., I think we ought to look at that in 
connection with the other matter in the morning. That seems to me 
to be a very unreasonable percentage. 

Mr. HARRISON. What line is the Senator calling attention to? 

Mr. BECK. Line 482, which the committee made 40 cents per square 
foot, and it is now said to have been a mistake in making it 40, all 
above 24 by 60 inches. That is larger than all the others put together. 

Mr. CALL. How much is it decreased? 

Mr. BECK, We lowered it from 50 to 40 cents, the present rate of 
duty being 120.93 per cent., but now it is suggested to go back to 50 
cents and still keep that rate up. As we are looking over some of the 
other items, I should like to look at that in the morning. 

Mr. MORRILL. I only desire to make a little progress each day. 

It is so small that I can hardly see it when I come here again next 
morning. 
Mr. BECK. That involves an importation of $601,663 in value, and 
the duties collected amounted to $727,609, showing that we collect $126,- 
000 more duty than the article itself was valued at. I thought that was 
one of thethings we were to look at hereafter, and that is the reason why 
I was not paying as much attention at the moment as I otherwise would 
have done, That seems like an enormous duty, being $126,000 more 
money in duty than the articles themselves are worth. I should like 
to look at it. It may be all right. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have not the figures at hand; I had them at one 
time; I have had them hunted for this afternoon, but without finding 
them. The figures as I saw them and estimated them made the per- 
centage that the Senator speaks of as 120 about 55. I think there is an 
error, but I am not prepared to demonstrate it by figures at this mo- 
ment. I think that isa mistake. I know that when Mr. De Pauw 
was here he insisted that the rate would not be over 55 per cent. upon 
the article which the Senator from Kentucky now speaks of, and he 
submitted his figures in proof of his statement, but I have not got them 
now. 

Mr. BECK. That is an additional reason why we should pass over 
the item until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am not combating that. 


Mr. BECK. I thought at the time the Senator from Alabama asked 
a question in to that particular item, 
Mr. MORRILL. At the request of a member of the committee I can 


not refuse to leave the item unacted on to-night, but I want to finish 
the schedule before we adjourn. 

Mr. BECK. If it turns out right I shall have nothing to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraph has been already 
amended. 

Mr. MORRILL. Would it not suit the Senator from Kentucky as 
well to regard the item as agreed to, and hereafter when the bill comes 
into the Senate the item will be open to amendment? 

Mr BECK. No, because if there is a mistake in it, as the Senator's 
colleague on the committe thinks there is after looking at the figures, 
and as he has said to members of the committee he is advised, I think 
we ought to look at the matter if he finds them in the morning. If he 
does not, and still further time is desired, it might be reserved in the 


Senate; but I should like to leave it open until to-morrow morning. I 
think that would be satisfactory to the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. 
VOORHEES]. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky suggests 
that action be reserved on this clause ending with line 482. 

Mr. BECK. That portion which changes the rate from 40 cents to 
50 cents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be reserved until to-morrow if 
there is no objection. The Chair hears none. 

The item from line 493 to line 497 was read andagreed to, as follows: 

But no looki lass plates or plate-glass, silvered, when framed, shall pay a 
less rate of duty {imposed upon similar glass of like description not 
framed, but shall be liable to pay, in addition thereto, 30 per cent. 
upon such frames, 

The following item, from line 498 to line 502, inclusive, was read: 

Porcelain and Bohemian em, peed glass-ware, stained glass, and all other 
manufactures of glass or of which shall be the component material of 


chief value, not specially aisar gered provided for in this act, 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, 


valorem 


Mr. ALLISON. That is an increase of 5 per cent. I suggest to the 
Senator from Vermont that must bea mistake. It is 40 per cent. now. 
Mr. BECK. It is now 40 per cent, 
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Mr. MORRILL. But it is only an increase of 5 per cent., and the 
deductions to be made from the duty in consequence of packages, &c., 
will be more than 5 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. It isa reduction of 5 per cent. from the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. The Tariff Commission recommended that it be 50 per 


cent. " 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is the same rate as recommended by the Tar- 
iff Commission. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
law is 40 per cent. S 

Mr. ALDRICH. The increase was made on account of the difference 
made by taking off the duty on packages and inland freight. 

Mr. ALLISON. I merely call attention to it. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Vermont to say it was the intention to leave this article just 
as the existing law leaves it. 

Mr. MORRILL. That was as to plate-glass. 

Mr. BECK. The present rate of duty is 40 per cent. or 45 per cent., 
depending upon how you count it! This is 12} per cent. increase in the 
duty, 5 per cent. upon the value of the article. We obtain now upon 
that class of articles $898,449.68 in revenue, and if we import at the 
rate of duty proj the same quantity we have imported this year 
we shall obtain $782,041, an increase of $83,592 on the same amount, 
making on this whole schedule taken together a very large increase—I 
have not figured it up, but somewhere near a million of dollars in- 
crease, about as much increase on this little schedule as we take off all 
the chemicals put together. Unless it is necessary for some purpose, I 
hardly see why that should be done, and unless there is great urgency 
about voting on it now I should like very much to have it looked at 
carefully in the morning with the other classes in the schedule, io see 
whether we ought to increase this item to 45 percent. I do not think 
we ought. I think 40 per cent. is enough on the unenumerated articles. 
I wish the vote may not be taken on this now. 

Mr. SEWELL. I desire to add ‘‘chemical glass-ware '’ to the sched- 
ule under consideration. It is the finest glass manufactured in this 
country at the present time. It is about as thin as a wafer, and is made 
for chemical tests. I move to amend by inserting after ‘‘ Bohemian 

” in line 498, ‘‘ chemical glass-ware.’’ 

Mr. MORRILL. It would be included in the last part of the clause. 

Mr. SEWELL. I would prefer to have it named in the schedule. 

Mr. BECK. That may be all very proper; but what I desired to call 
attention to was this: The clause is ‘* porcelain and Bohemian glass- 
ware;’’ the amendment now adds ‘‘chemical glass-ware’’ and ‘‘ painted 
glass-ware.’’ Perhaps if we were hunting for revenue these things 
might stand 45 per cent. ad valorem; but in connection with that is 
“all other manufactures of glass or of which glass shall be the com- 

nent material of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act;’’ no matter how plain it may be, no matter how com- 
mon it may be, it is to be increased from 40 to 45 per cent., or 12} per 
cent. added to the present rate. J am notsure but that “‘ porcelain and 
Bohemian glass and painted glass-ware,”’ together with the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey, might not be included in a class that 
perhapsif we desired to raise revenue, being hard pushed, might be put 
at 45 per cent.; but surely the unenumerated articles, many of which 
may be of a very cheap character, ought not to be raised above the pres- 
ent rate unless there is some very special reason for it. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky that the 
lass-ware which I desire to put in the clause is used for chemical tests. 
t is of a very fine quality. 

Mr. BECK. This provision, according to the classification sent us 
by the Treasury Department, isa substitute fora large number of things, 
ail of which are specially named, and we ought to look at it closely to 
see whether we can afford to have 45 per cent. on all of them. If the 
Senate is about to adjourn, as I am told it is, it may not take long in 
the morning. I have nothing to say about it now, but I should like to 
look at it and see whether we ought to make two classifications of this 
clause or not. 

Mr. MORRILL. If theSenator from Kentucky persists, I shall again 
appeal to the Senate. I now offer a resolution, which I shall call upon 
Monday morning for the consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isit understood that this paragraph 
is passed over until to-morrow ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I sup so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection that will be 
done. The amendment of theSenatorfrom New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] 
is left pending. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution of Mr. MORRILL, as follows: 


Resolved, That on and after Monday, January 22, the Senate will take a daily 
recess from 5{ o’clock p. m. to 7} o'clock p. m., until otherwise ordered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. This resolution lies over. 


I am speaking of the existing law. The existing 


Mr. BECK. I can sit as long as anybody, but it seems to me thatis 
ing us rather hard. 
Mr. VANCE. Iam not so anxious to have my constituents taxed as 


on them i 


poche cece ay, ator ei s night to do it. We can impose as many taxes 
in daylight as they are willing to pay. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution goesover until to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. SEWELL, I ask if there is any objection to my amendment 
being considered now ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I have none whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question then is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from New Jersey if the class of 
glass that he speaks of now is notalready enumerated in someof these 
schedules ? 

Mr. SEWELL. It is not. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it is not, that special class will come in under the 
general unenumerated head. 

Mr. SEWELL. I prefer to have it enumerated in this schedule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HARRISON. Ihope the Senator from Kentucky will allow this 
amendment to be put. It will not take a moment. 

Ry PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr. SEWELL. The manufacture of this acticle is very important. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ifthe Senator will renew the motion I will with- 
draw it for the present. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. BECK. I shall object to the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey at present. Iam willing that this language shall be inserted 
in connection with the Bohemian glass, but I am not willing to have a 
vote on that class now without seeing whether the unenumerated ar- 
ticles are put too high. 

Mr. SEWELL. I only want my amendment put in connection with 
the Bohemian glass. The restof the clause can be left until to-morrow 
if the Senator desires. 

Mr. BECK. I do not know that I object to adding those words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 18, noes 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not a quorum voting. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, January 19, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 

The Journal ot yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, com- 
municated resolutions of the Senate upon the announcement of the death 
of Hon. JoHN W. SHACKELFORD, late a Representative from the State 
of North Carolina. 

The m also announced that the Senate had to the reso- 
lution of the House to print extra copies of the bill (H. R. 7313) to im- 
pose duties upon foreign imports, with the accompanying reports. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed a bill of 
the following title; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 2370) to amend section 3780 of the Revised Statutes. 

The m also unnounced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, the bill 
(H. R. 3575) to increase the police force of the District of Columbia, and 
tor other purposes. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. MOORE, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. Res. 321) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States rescinding Article XI of the present Constitution, and providing 
for the enforcement of the obligation of contracts entered into by any 
State of the Union; which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution be, and is 
hereby proposed to the States, to me valid when ratified by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States as provided in the Constitution : 

AETICLE XVI. 


Section 1. That Article XI of the present Constitution be, and the same is 


hereby, rescinded. 
Sec. 2. That Congress shall have power to provide by appropriate legisla- 


tion for the legal enforcement of the obl ion of contracts entered into by an; 
of the States of this Union. i: io 


The joint resolution was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 
MARY JANE VEAZIE. 
Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent to have 
taken from the Private Calendar for present consideration the bill (S. 
566) for the relief of Mrs. Mary Jane Veazie. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of $4,400 be, and the same hereby is, a: 
ated, out of any money in the Treas’ not otherwise appropriated, to pa: 
Mary Jane Veazie, of Natchez, Mi for property taken for the ca Y ofthe 


å 
United States troops stationed at Natchez, Misslesipp!. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iask that the if there is one, be read. 

Mr. PEELLE. Has this bill been considered by any committee of 
this House? 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House, 

WILLIAM H. LOOMIS. 

Mr. SPAULDING, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7320) for the relief of William H. Loomis; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

BANKRUPTCY. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, by unanimous consent, presented the following 
memorial of the National Board of Trade with reference to the enact- 
ment of a law on the subject of bankruptcy; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 


The memorial of the National Board of Trade respectfully sheweth : 
That at a meeting of the board, held in the city of W: on the 17th 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 


W herean the National Board of Trade has heretofore affirmed the necessity of 
a general bankrupt law; and 

WV Whereas it is generally admitted thatthe bill knownasthe Lowell bankruptcy 
ren has been carefully constructed to this end, and has received the fo Satie of 

majority of the mercantile organizations of the country ; 

my ereas this billi is now before the Senate of the United States jor i iis final ac- 
tion: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade again affirms its 7 na ee at as to io} 
existing necessity for a general bankrupt law, and believing 
bankruptcy bill will meet this admitted necessity, it A reinig derei ea ai will 
at this time as a wise and beneficent measure, 

Resolved, That this preamble and these resolutions be sent to both Houses of 


ngress, 
In behalf of the National Board of Trade. 
FRED. FRALEY, 
Of Philadelphia, President. 
HAMILTON A. HILL, 


Of Boston, Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, January 18, 1883. 


WAR CLAIMS. 


Mr. HOUK, by unanimous consent, reported from the Committee on 
War Claims a bill (H. R. 7321) for the allowance of certain claims re- 
ported by the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment; which was read a first and second time, ordered to be printed, 
und recommitted. 


LIGHT-SHIP AT CAPE HATTERAS SHOALS. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York (by Mr. Hiscock), presented, by unan- 
imous consent, the following petition of underwriters, merchants, and 
masters of vessels engaged in the coasting trade of the United States, 
praying an appropriation for stationing a light-ship on the outer side of 
Cape Hatteras Shoals; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. : 


We, the undersigned underwriters, merchants, and masters of vessels e 
in the coasting trade of the United States, believing that a light-ship, stationed 
on the outer side of rn Hatteras Shoals, would be of great service in navigat- 
ing along that part of the coast, and, to lessen the risk of disaster, respect- 
ly pray that your honorable bodies will make the appropriation for this pur- 
pose, the same to be expended under the direction of the honorable Secretary of 
the Treasury, as president of the Light-House Board. 


REAR-ADMIRAL J. W. A. NICHOLSON. 


Mr. FLOWER, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. Res, 322) authorizing Rear-Admiral J. W. A. Nicholson to acce a 
medal conferred upon him by the King of Sweden and Norway; w 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SUGAR WAREHOUSE BILL. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The reglar order is the morning hour for the call 
of committees for reports. 

Mr. KASSON. lask the gentleman from Indiana to withhold his 
demand for the regular order for a single moment, in order that I may 
ask to take up a bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman has any publie business to call up 
which is urgent I will hear what it is. 

Mr. KASSON. Yes, I desire to ask the attention of the House to 
the bill (H. R. 2222) to amend section 2983 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States so that the duties paid upon sugars shall be assessed 
upon the quantity delivered from instead of the quantity entered into 
bonded warehouses, only defeated by a single objection, that of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], who yesterday authorized 
me to say he would -no longer make objection. It is known as the 
sugar warehouse bill. My desire for action now is because-I am in- 


formed that in the course of the next two weeks, if the law is not set- 
- | tled, the entire warehouse business will be damaged. 
Mr. MILLS. I object to it. 
Mr. KASSON. I think the gentleman will withdraw his objection 
when he knows what the bill is. 
Mr. MILLS. I insist on my objection. 
HAMPTON SOLDIERS’ HOME, VIRGINIA. 


Mr. HENDERSON, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, eae back the preamble and resolution making seri- 
ous charges against ent of the soldiers’ home at p- 
ton, Virginia, merr coal the adoption of the following substitute: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be directed to examine into 
the management of the national military soldiers’ home at Hampton, Virginia, 
and the afo: d, and report upon the same as soon as convenience will 
permit; and the said committee are hereby authorized to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to visit said home if they shall deem it necessary, and to send for persons 
Facet Eere and CH DIU a UNO EPU T macs pies OF mad EAVES 

rt thereon, and employ a sten er; e eX) ol vi nm 
to be paid out of the ORE i 9s fund of the House, 

The substitute was agreed to, and the resolution as amended was 
adopted. 

Mr. HENDERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. MANNING. Mr. Speaker, I move by unanimous consent that 
permission be granted for the withdrawal of the papers in reference to 
the cases of the claims of Enoch Taylor, Matthias App, and Mary Beasley. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The condition should be stated of the withdrawal 
that there has been no adverse report in these cases. It has happened 
that claims reported on adversely have in this manner been withdrawn 
and ag presented for action. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the rule provides for that and 
requires in every instance copies of papers which are to be withdrawn 
shall be left on file. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It should also appear that there has been no ad- 
verse report in the case of a claim where the papers are asked to-be with- 


drawn. 

The SPEAKER. ‘That was the old rule, but the new rule does not 
seem to require that. 

Mr. MANNING. Asa matter of fact, I understand there have been 
no reports in these cases. 

The SPEAKER. Rule XXXIX provides for the withdrawal of 
papers. It is as follows: 

No memorial or other paper presented to the House shall be withdrawn from 
its files without its leave, and if withdrawn therefrom, certified copies thereof 
shall be left in the office of the Clerk; but, when an act may for the settle- 
— of a claim, the Clerk is authorized to transmit to the o with 

the settlement thereof the papers on file in his office relating te eck claim, or 
may loan temporarily joany of officer or bureau of the Executive Departmentsany 

pers on file in his office ting to any matter pending before such officer or 
ureau, taking} proper receipt therefor. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted forthe withdrawal of 
the papers indicated. 

BRIDGES AS POST-ROUTES. 

Mr. GROUT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7322) 
to authorize the construction of certain bridges and to establish them as 
post-roads; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

CONDEMNED CAST-IRON CANNON, 


Mr. SPAULDING, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported back, as a substitute for House bills 6868, 6893, 
6951, 7005, 7138, 7167, 7184, and 7272, a bill (H. R. 7323) to supply con- 
demned cast-iron cannon and cannon-balls for monumental purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the A 
Whole House onthestateof the Union, and, withthe accompanying re- 
ports, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

Mr. WASHBURN, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported back the bill (H. R. 5776) to allow the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Willamette River, at Portland, Oregon; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour and the call 
of committees for reports. 
WILLIAM TALBERT. 


Mr. DEZENDORF, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a 
bill (H. R. 7324) for the relief of William Talbert; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

STAR-ROUTE SERVICE. 
Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
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Roads, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
7063) repealing section 3961 of the Revised Statutes and the proviso of 
section 2 of an act providing for a deficiency in the appropriations for 
the transportation of mails on the star-routes; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


JOSEPH B. SELLERS. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6917) to increase the pension 
of Joseph B. Sellers; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN GLENN. 

Mr. MATSON also, from the same committee, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 2294) granting a pension to John Glenn; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. MATSON also, from the same committee, reported back with an 
adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 1386) granting a pension to 
John Slevin; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and the adverse report ordered to be printed. 


ISABELLA J. RAMSDELL. 


Mr. BROWNE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
the bill (H. R. 5099) ting a pension to Isabella J. Ramsdell; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. C. P. CULVER. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, from the Committee on Claims, reported a 
bill (H. R. 7325) for the relief of Mrs. C. P. Culver; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. HOLMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with an adverse recommendation bills and petitions of the following 
titles; which were severally laid on the table, and the adverse reports 
ordered to be printed, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 5238) for the relief of John Kane; 

A bill (H. R. 6674) for the relief of Mrs. Jane E. Semes; 

Petition of Sarah Townsley, administratrix of Stephen Townsley, de- 
ceased; and 

Petition of Charles G. Bobo, executor of Eliza 8. Bobo, deceased. 

MARIA E. WARFIELD. 


Mr. HOLMAN also, from the Committee on War Clai reported 
back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 2465) for the relief 
of Maria E. Warfield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That bill, Mr. Speaker, involves a question of some 
importance touching the correctness of certain taxes on cotton imposed 
by certain public officers of the Union Army during the war. From 
this cotton, which was virtually sold to the Government, a tax of 25 per 
cent. was deducted. If the gentleman introducing this bill is present 
and desires that it should be referred to the Private Calendar, I will 
make no objection; otherwise I move that it be laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The regular course would be to lay the bill upon 
the table. Ifany gentleman desires it to go to the Calendar it can be 
done on motion at any subsequent time. 

The bill was laid on the table and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

JANE GOUDY. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7326) granting a pension to Jane Goudy; which was read a first and 
second time, referred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CHARLES N. MULLAN, DECEASED. 

Mr. CHAPMAN also, by unanimous consent, introduced a resolution 
authorizing the Clerk of the House to pay a sum of money to the ad- 
ministrator of Charles N. Mullan, deceased, late an employé of the House 
during the Forty-fourth Congress, for funeral expenses; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts. 

POST-ROUTE BILL. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Iam directed by the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads to present the post-route bill, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether the bill contains any legislation? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have examined it, and there is no legislation 
other than the establishment of post-routes. 

Mr. SPARKS. Can we have the bill read, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Itisavery long bill. Ofcourse, if the gentleman 
insists upon it, it will be read. 


Mr. SPARKS. I do not insist upon it. 
ah Mr. RANDALL. Assurance has been given that it contains no legis- 
tion. 
The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows : 


A bill (H. R. 7327) to establish certain post-routes. 


ae SP PAEEN, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
e bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was read a first and second time, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paeen; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


FANNIE S. BEAUMONT. 


Mr. MORSE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7328) 
granting a pension to Fannie S. Beaumont; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

COMMITTEES TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. PAGE. Task unanimous consent that the Committee on Com- 
meree may have leave to sit during the sessions of the House. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALKINS. Iask that the same leave be granted to the Com- 
mittee on Elections. 

There was no objection. 

JOHN KANE. 

Mr. KING. Iask that the adverse report on House bill No. 5238, for 
the relief of John Kane, be placed on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is that the bill reported this morning by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], from the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The bill and report will be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order would be a motion that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House for the con- 
sideration of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to dispense with the consideration of pri- 
vate business for this day. 

The question being taken on Mr. ROBESON’s motion, there were— 
ayes 50, noes 33. 

So (two-thirds not having voted in the acirmative) the motion was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. I call for the regular order. ~ 

Mr. PEELLE. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House for the consideration of business on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. There are several cases reported from 
the Committee of the Whole House that have not yet been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. When the committee rises they will be taken up. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. If the Committee of the Whole should 
consume the day these cases may not be taken up at all. 

The SPEAKER. It is a question whether the bills heretofore reported 
from the Committee of the Whole House would come up as unfinished 
business till after the House had been in Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar. But the Chair will not decide that question now. 
The Se gga might rise at an early hour, so that those bills may be 
reac 

Mr. BROWNE. Ithink the cases which have been reported back from 
the Committee of the Whole to the House ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand bills in that position are now un- 
finished business for Friday, and come up as such immediately after 
the call of committees. Unfinished business is in order immediately 
sme the call of committees on the day on which that business is in 
order. 

Mr. BROWNE. I confess I do not know what the rule may be; but 
I would be very glad if the House would proceed to consider those cases 
that have been heretofore reported back from the Committee of the 
Whole to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the very nature of the case those bills take 
precedenceof goinginto Committee of the Whole to bring other business 
before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. PEELLE], that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for a division. 

Mr. BROWNE. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BROWNE. What will be the result in the event of the motion 
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of the gentleman from Indiana being voted down? Would the House 
then be called on to consider those cases that have heretofore been re- 
ported back to the House from the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks they could then be taken up. 

Mr. BROWNE. Then I hope the motion will be voted down. 

Mr. WHITE. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. I desire to 
know what is the order? 

, The SPEAKER. The order is to proceed to business on the 
Private Calendar, which is brought up by the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana, that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If this motion should be voted down, would it not 
be in order then to take such steps as might be necessary to proceed to 
the consideration of the naval appropriation bill? Could not the mo- 
tion then be made that the regular order of business for to-day be dis- 
pensed with? 

The SPEAKER. The House has voted down that motion once. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Could the motion not be submitted again ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it could. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to ask the Chair what course the House pur- 
sues with reference to those bills which have been reported back from 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not indicated anything definitely as 
to that. They certainly would be first in order after the committee rose 
before other business that might be to-day. The only ques- 
tion left is whether they could be taken up before going into Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to know whether, the House having voted 
down a motion to go into Committee of the Whole, it would not be 
competent for the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] then 
again to move to dispense with private business for to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks after intervening matters that 
motion might berenewed. Thegentleman from Indiana[Mr. PEELLE] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar; and on that a division is called for. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 31. 

Mr. SKINNER. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Thepointbeing made that a quorum has not voted, 
the Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from New York, Mr. SKIN- 
NER, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. PEELLE. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 92, noes 25. 

Mr. SKINNER. I do not ask for any further count. 

So (no further count being called for) the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. RicuH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole, 
for the consideration of business on the Private Calendar. 


LAND CLAIM IN NEW MEXICO. 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3835) 
to confirm a certain landclaimin the Territory of New Mexico, which 
in Committee of the Whole, December 8, 1882, had been passed over 
informally. 

Mr. BROWNE. I move that the bill be again passed over infor- 
mally. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

ANDREW J. MORRISON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 2142) 
granting arrearages of pension to Andrew J. Morrison; reported ad- 
versely from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and in Committee of 
the Whole, June 9, 1882, passed over informally. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the pension authorized for Andrew J. Morrison by the 


act of Con, spprovod February 7, 1879, shall commence from the date of the 
disability for which the same was authorized, in the same manner as if said pen- 
sion been allowed and authorized by the general laws regulating pensions. 


Mr. BROWNE. Let the report in this case be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2142) 
—_ ng tear of pension to Andrew J. Morrison, have consid the same, 
an 4 


report: 

The committee find the facts to be as stated in House Report No. 311, Forty- 
sixth „ Second session, which said report is hereto annexed and e 
part of this report: 

“ That from an examination of the evidence placed before your committee we 
find that the said petitioner raised a regiment of ca in the fall of 1861, in the 
State of New York, known as the Seventh New York Cavalry, of which the 
titioner was made colonel, in which capacity he served till the last of April, L 
when the ment was disbanded ; he then served as volunteer aid on the 
of General er through the whole pe: campaign, doing most effect- 
ive service, as stated by the general. At the time the general only one 
other aid, and the services of said petitioner was not only most useful, but almost 

, to the general at that time. 
till Berobat 16 IDOI, WEDOS pay, beating: all ttle own cP, aad tooling te 
mber 16, 10" -, owne 
the battle of Fair Oaks, while Aae = LB apene Soy a valuable aar mea iy 
“ While serving as such aid, on the 25th day of June, in one of the six days’ bat- 


tles of that time, the petitioner was wounded in the left hand by a piece of shell, 


which carried away the second and third fingers and also the second and third 
ee bones of that hand, and so damaged the hand as to render it abso- 
utely useless. 


es, Fair Oaks, The Seven 
Fredericksburgh (second), Wilderness, 
Shop, White Oak Swamp, Smith’s Store, Malvern Hill (second), siege of Peters- 
be Winchester, Summit Point, and Kearnstown. _ 

“ We further find that this is a claim where no application was made under the 
general law, for the reason that at the time the injury was all to have been 
received the claimant was not regularly muste: into the service of the United 
States. There is no other evidence presented than the sworn statement of claim- 
ant and a letter from B ier-General I. N. Palmer, United States Army, on 
whose staff Colonel Mo: m Was serving as a volunteeraid when he received 

e wound for which he desired to be pensioned. 

“The letter of General Palmer is indorsed by Hon, M. I. TOWNSEND, who states 
that he is personally acquainted with Colonel Morrison, and knows that he per- 
formed the services above set forth, and can procure evidences of his service if 

aired. 
‘or the reason that this committee has refused in all special cases to grant ar- 
rearages of pensions, the report in this case is adverse. 


Mr. BROWNE. I move that the bill be laid aside and reported ad- 
versely to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Joyce], he having submitted the report in this case. 

Mr. JOYCE. This bill has been before the Committee of the Whole 
once or twice before, and has been pretty thoroughly discussed. I would 
not say a word on this occasion were it not for the fact that I know Col- 
onel Morrison very well, and also the farther fact that the report shows 
that the only reason why this bill was reported adversely was because 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions had adopted a rule that they would 
grant no arrearages of pensions in any special case. 

If there ever was a case in the world where a man ought to have the 
pension that is asked for in this bill, this is such a case. The report 
shows that Colonel Morrison raised a regiment in the fall of 1861 and 
was engaged with that regiment until April, 1862, when it was mus- 
tered out of the service. 

In April, 1862, the Army of the Potomac was engaged in the penin- 
sular pane es and was lying upon the Warwick River. Colonel Mor- 
rison, i of going home when his regiment was mustered out of the 
service, became a volunteer aid on the staff of General Palmer, com- 
gee in May, 1862, and serving as such aid to General Palmer upon 
his staff voluntarily until September, 1862, finding his own horse, pay- 
ing his own expenses, and not receiving a penny from the Government 
of the United States during the whole of that time. 

During that time, on the 25th of June, 1862, be received this wound. 
In 1870, I think it was, Congress passed an act giving Colonel Morrison a 

nsion. 

Mr. BROWNE. Willthegentleman permit me to ask him a question 
for information ? 

Mr. JOYCE. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWNE. When was it that Colonel Morrison was appointed 
and commissioned colonel of the Third New Jersey Cavalry ? 

Mr. JOYCE. The report shows. 

Mr. BROWNE. Ido not remember; that is the reason I asked. 

Mr. JOYCE. It was in September, 1862. He served as a volunteer 
aid on General Palmer’s staff from May, 1862, until September, 1862, 
and then he was commissioned as colonel of the Twenty-sixth iment 
of New Jersey Volunteers, serving in that capacity until the time of that 
regiment expired, it being a nine months’ regiment, when he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the Third New Jersey Cavalry, which he commanded 
until August 29, 1864. 

This bill proposes to pay Colonel Morrison his pension from the time 
he received his wound to the time that Congress passed the special act 
granting himapension. I say, as I said before, that if there ever wasa 
case where a man ought to receive the pension asked for in this bill this 
is such a case. 

Mr. BROWNE. I regret that I differ essentially from my colleague 
on the Committee on Invalid Pensions, the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Joyce]. It is true that Colonel Morrison served as volunteer 
aid-de-camp without pay for a few months in the year 1862, and that 
on the 25th of June he was wounded in the hand, a wound which on 
the evidence was certainly not a very serious one, 

In September, 1862, he was commissioned colonel and served from 
that date until the 29th of August, 1864, receiving the pay of his rank 
of colonel of cavalry. 

That certainly was ample compensation for the wound he received. 
The Government of the United States by that commission, it seems to 
me, made ample reparation to Colonel Morrison, not only for the wound 
he had received, but for the voluntary and gratuitous service he had 
performed on the staff of General Palmer. 

In 1870, six years after he was discharged from theservice, Congress by 
aspecial act placed the name of Colonel Morrison on the pension-roll 
because of the wound he had received at atime when, under the general 
law, he would have been entitled to no pension whatever. Not bei 
in the strict sense, in the military service of the United States, he was 
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not entitled to a 
the Congress of the United States in 1870 put him on the ion-roll. 
Nowthecasestands justin this way: While servingasa volunteeraid in 
1862 Colonel Morrison was wounded. A very shorttimeafter receiving 
that wound he was made colonel of cavalry of the Third New Jersey Regi- 
ment and continued to serve with that rank and with the pay of that 
rank for two years. He then went out of the service, being under the 
general law entitled to no pension whatever. ; 

But in 1870, by a special act of Congress, he was put on the pension- 
roll and became a pensioner upon terms precisely equal, to over 1,400 
other officers and soldiers who have been in the same way put on the 
pension-roll. . 

Mr. RYAN. Upon what rank was he pensioned? 

Mr. BROWNE. He was put on the pension-roll with the rank he 
bore at the time the wound was received—colonel and volunteer aid. 
Now under all these circumstances he asks that he be permitted to re- 
ceive arrears of pension going back to the time when he received the 
wound or to the time when he was discharged from the service of the 
United States in 1864. While he has received by reason of the act of 
Congress recognition that has seldom been accorded to others under 
like circumstances, he asks now to be placed above 1,400 other persons 
to whom Congress has deliberately denied arrearages of pension. 

As the Committee of the Whole will remember, we passed, a year or 
two ago, a bill allowing arrearages to all those who had been pensioned 
by special acts of Congress. The Senate refused to concur in that bill; 
and the result is that 1,400 persons who have been put on the pension- 
roll by these special acts are denied the benefit of the arrearage act. 
We are asked in this bill to make an exception in this case. The Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions has reported adversely. The Committee 
of the Whole may do just as they please in regard to this matter. If 
they say that these arrearages ought to be paid in this case, they ought 
to say that we should grant arrearages in 1,400 similar cases. If that 
is the opinion of the committee, so tar as I am individually concerned 
I shall be in favor of that policy hereafter. This is the whole question 

resented in this case. I do not care to present the question to the 
Pumie of the Whole again; it has been repeatedly presented. If 
to overrule the Committee 
I am stand- 


pension because of the wound he had received. But 


the Committee of the Whole are dis 
on Invalid Pensions upon this question, let them do so. 
ing on the report of the committee. 

es SPARKS. I do not think members of the House have heard all 
the gentleman’s statements, and he will allow me an inquiry. There 
is no case, as I understand, where arrearages have been allowed when 


the pensioner has been put upon the pension-roll by special act of Con- 


Mr. BROWNE. None that I am aware of. 

Mr. SPARKS. This is a case of that kind, as I understand; and the 
wound on account of which this man was put on the pension-roll was 
incurred at a time when he was not in the regular service of the United 
States. 

Mr. BROWNE. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKS. I hope the report of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions will be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] 
moves that this bill be laid aside to be reported to the House adversely. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOHN F. SEVERANCE. 
The next business was the bill (H. R. 694) for the relief John F. Sev- 


erance. 
‘The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enueted, &c., That there be appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $85, to be placed to the credit of the 
Post-Office Department; and the proper accounting officers of the Post-Office 
Department are hereby directed to credit John F, Severance in his account as 

aster with the same, it ae loss by robbery of his post-office on the 
night of the 19th day of June, 1878, but without fault or neglect on the part of said 
postmaster. 


Mr. TALBOTT. A general law has been passed for the relief of all 
cases of this kind. I move, therefore, that this bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, If the gentleman from Maryland 
will hear the report read, he will discover that this case is not covered 
by the general law. 

The report was read, as follows: 

bill for the reliefof John 
igbin prg a onera Wella’ es the Beate of aen husetts, have considered 
the same, and tfully report: 

The report of the Committee on Claims of the Forty-sixth Congress (Report 


ll p 
913) was as follows Ps Shelburne 


, 1878. On the night of June 19, between 12 and 3 o'clock, burglars 
j: the office, blew open the safe with opted and 
y 


At the same time the burg- 


the store of J. G. Brown, in the next to the 
a hoka pet eens ie therein and ri it of jewel $375 in 
money, the loss of Said Ri amounting in all to from $2,000 to Early 


oa mort moming it was discovered that the post-office and jewelry store had 
n ro! b 

“The post-office was seprrated by a partition from the express office, and the 
outer door of the express office and the partition door between that and the post 
office had been forced open. The safe door was badly torn by powder and the 
inside door blown off. It was a fire-proof safe of the usual construction, and 
made by E. R. Morse, a manufacturer of good reputation, Pursuit was imme- 
diately made of the burglars, The same ev the said Brown and Mr. Bart- 
lett overtook a man eight miles from the said with a valise, and on ask- 
ing to see it he emptied two revolvers at his pursuers, hitting Mr: Bartlett, and 
then ran into the woods. They followed his trail but lost it. The next nigitt 
the bridges over which he might escape were guarded and a similar man was 
seen on the railroad bridge mons by. The patrol opened fire with revolvers, 
which the man returned. They fi away all their cartridges, but the man es- 
caped into the woods. The next morning a man who lived near by found on the 
spot where this affray had occurred bl on the timbers and a bundle dropped 
on the abutments of the bridge. It contained the jewelry of the said Brown and 
specie belonging to him, and a package with $13 in silver change and all the 
postage-stamps which the postmaster had lost. Some weeks after an old valise 
was found near the supposed trail of the burglars with $2 in pennies. 

“The T’s account of his loss is, then, as follows: 
Stamps stolen from the office.. 
Money stolen from the office.. 


Making the balance lost by the postmaster. 


“ Full affidavits of all the facts were represented to the committee by the claim- 
ant and by other reputable citizens who are acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case, and some of whom joined in the hunt for the burglars. 

“A report in the said case was made by the special agent of the Post-Office De- 
partment to said Department, which report is as follows: 

** Bosrox, March 5, 1879. 

““Sre: I have the honor to return ordinary case No. 11381, and to inform you 
that after investigation I found that the office was entered by burglars on the 
night of June 18, 1878; that $435 worth of stamps and $100 of postal money was 
stolen, and that the day following there was found all of the stamps and $13 of 
the money by the de, leaving a loss of $87 to the perane: 

“*Up to this time no trace of the depredators has n found, although the 
town officers have been on the constant hunt and have offered a reward of $250 
for their apprehension. 


Very respectfully, 
"CHARLES FIELD, 
“* Special Agent Post-Office Department. 
“*Davip B. PARKER, 


*** Chief Special Agent Post-Office Department, Washington, D. C 

“The testimony satisfies the committee beyond a doubt that the claimant and 
the officials connected with the office have always borne the highest character, 
and that they used due diligence in the care of the property intrusted to their 
charge. They didall thatany man could zesonahiy ve been expected to doin 
order to secure the propiar in the post-office. It is also evident from the cir- 
cumstances, as repo: , that eve: ing was done that was possible to secure 
the burglars and the property which they had stolen, and it was owing to the 
diligence and perseverance of the pursuers that so large a portion of the stolen 
property was recovered and the loss of the postmaster was reduced from the 
sum of $535 to the sum of $85. The committee believe that the claimant ought 
to be relieved of the loss, and therefore report back the accompanying bill, and 


recommend its Layo 

This committee find the statements in said report to be true, adopt it as their 
own, and report back the accompanying bill, and recommend that the same do 
pass, 


Mr. TALBOTT. I see from the reading of the report that this case 
is not covered by the provisions of the general act. I therefore with- 
draw my motion that the bill be passed over informally without preju- 
di 


ce. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The amount is small—$85. I 
move that the bill be laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

Mr. BROWNE. I think this bill ought to pass; but I am somewhat 
surprised to find a favorable report in this case when I remember the 
history of a case I had the honor to present about a year ago. 

The post-office in the town of Winchester, Indiana, where I reside, 
was entered by burglars and the safe blown open. Some money and & 
large amount of postage-stamps were abstracted from the safe. The 
postmaster employed detectives and put them on the trail of the bur- 
glars, who were captured at the city of Toledo, Ohio. The postmaster 
was able to retake about one-half of the postage-stamps which had been 
stolen, but was compelled to pay to the officers sent in pursuit a sum 
of money almost equal to the value of the tamps reclaimed. 
When that case was presented—I presume to the same committee that 
reported this bill—they allowed the postmaster a sum equal to the 
postage-stamps lost, deducting those that were recovered, and refused 
to allow him a penny for the money that was stolen or for the expenses 
of the capture of the thieves and the retaking of the postage-stamps. I 
do not exactly understand why this case from Massachusetts should 
stand on higher ground than the case from Indiana. That is all I want 
to say. I think the claim in both cases should have been allowed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. This is a good case, is it not? 

Mr. BROWNE. Mine was a better one. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. This is a one, 

Mr. BROWNE. Reasonably fair, considering it is from Massachu- 
setts. [Langhter ] 

Mr. BEACH. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts in what respect this claim differs from the class of claims pro- 
vided for by the law passed at the last session? 

Mr. BROWNE. It differs because this bill proposes to allow for the 
postal money abstracted as well as for stamps. 
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Mr. BEACH. Was not that question in regard to allowances for the 
‘postal money thoro: ly discussed when the general law was passed, and 
was not the sense of the House opposed tomaking allowances on claims 
of that character? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. As the gentleman will remem- 
ber, it was believed that to allow the Department under a general law 
to make allowances for money stolen might lead to abuses; that such 
allowances should not be pani f without a consideration by Congress of 
all the facts of each particular case. Therefore Congress kept in its 
hands the power to dispose by special act of all such matters. The gen- 
tleman will recollect that after the passage of the general law last ses- 
sion we took up and passed a bill similar in character to this—a bill 
for the relief of Henry Mullen, of Columbia, Pennsylvania. That was 
a case very much like this; but the amount of money was larger. 

This amount is small, and the gentleman will see by the report of the 
special agent of the Post-Office Department that he certifies to the fact 
that it was postal money. There can not be apy question about this 
thing, and it seems clearly to be one of those cases which the House ought 


to pass. 

Mr. BEACH. If I remember rightly, the objeet of passing a general 
bill in reference to all these cases was to provide that the consideration 
of all such claims of this character should: be taken away from the halls 
of Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That is, all claims of the charac- 
ter described in that general act. 

Mr. BEACH. Yes, the purpose of that general act was to provide by 
general legislation for the disposition of this character of claims. This 
bill, to my mind, looks like special legislation, and in view of the gen- 
eral act on this subject it ought not, in my judgment, be passed by this 
committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I wish tos t to my friend 
from New York that if he thinks this a Aek aot and ought to 
‘be paid, then Congress, without regard to the course of legislation here- 
tofore, should proceed to pay it in the only way in which it can be done. 
If it does not come under the general law and is a good claim, as is gen- 
erally admitted, then Congress ought to pay it as soon as possible. 

Mr. BEACH. In the passage of that general law all cases which it 
included were provided for, and to pass this bill now, as I have already 
said, looks to me like special legislation. 

Mr. BROWNE. If I understood the reasoning of the House when 
it arrived at the conclusion to pass the general law, it was this: While 
it was prudent to allow postmasters to be reimbursed for loss to the 
amount of postal property such as postage-stamps, postal cards, and 
stamped wrappers, it would be dangerous to allow them to recover for 
money which they all to have been received from the sale of postage- 
stamps, postal cards, In this case it is clear that the money had 
been received from the sale of postage-stamps, postal cards, and mat- 
ters of that character. Now, my opinion was at the time the general 
act was that postmasters were as much entitled to be reimbursed 
for the loss of money taken in a day ortwo before for stamps as for the loss 
of the stamps themselves. But the House thought otherwise—thought 
to establish that rule would be dangerous, and therefore the general 
law was passed excluding compensation for loss of the character pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

I am in favor of my friend’s bill notwithstanding the general law, 
but I insist there shall be no discrimination in favor of Massachusetts. 
That is all. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, I hope that will not prevent the 

of the bill which my friend admits is just. I move that the 
ill be laid aside to be reported to the House favorably. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was accordingly laid aside to 

be reported to the House favorably. 


WILLIAM LAKE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 792) 

for the relief of William Lake. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secreta f the Treas be, and hereby is, directed 
40 pay to William’ Lake, po ifr Vasar, Tuscola County, Michigan, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, being the 
amount of money-order and postage funds in his possession belo to the 
United States and taken from his safe by er pi esd on the night of t day 
of January, 1881, without any fault or want of care on his part, and since fully 
paid by him to the United States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume that is covered by the general law, and 
I therefore move it be laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it be laid on the table without prejudice. 

Mr. RICH. In view of the action taken by the committee on the 


bill for the relief of John S. Severance, I hope the motion of the gen- | postal 


tleman from Indiana will not be agreed to. If the report of the com- 
mittee be read, it will be seen this case stands precisely upon the same 
footing as the one just passed upon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Very well, let the report be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill H. R. 792, having had 
to as follows: 
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his post-o: di: 1 tered by bu: hissafe blown open 
the use of gunpowder, and pe Fon of viha ry stolen, noludhngs SZLA 
money-order funds, $32.95 money received for box and drawer rents, $369.50 in 

ps, and $119.30 postage-stamps, 
amounting to $544.32. 

The postmaster lost of his individual property several hundred dollars’ worth 
on the same occasion. From the evidence submitted, no suspicion arises of any 
complicity in the robbery on the part of Mr. Lake, or even that he was in any 
manner neglectful of his duties in caring for the funds and property of the Gov- 
ernment in his keeping. In fact, the evidence excludes all such suspicion. 
ona therefore report back the bill with a recommendation thatit 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important that we 
should adhere to the purposes of the general law which we passed upon 
this subject of relieving postmasters from the loss of stamps or postal 
funds where such loss occurred without negligence on their part. I 
think the general law goes to the outer edge of the relief that should 
be granted; in fact it goes beyond it. Butitisthelaw. I donot think 
the p of that law should be defeated. While that is true, I 
find here that this bill covers substantially, as far as I can see from it, 
all that is embraced in the general law. It is alleged that this money 
was postal-order money, and therefore not covered by the law as appli- 
cable to tamps. If, however, there is anything em in 
this bill which is not covered by the general law, I would suggest te 
the gentleman in charge of the bill that he had better limit it to such 
fund, leaving out of it all that is covered by the general law. 

The report in this case is a very brief one. The factsare not entered 
into in any detail; mere conclusions are announced by the committee, 
and nothing more. The simple statement that the claimant has been 
guilty of no negligence is not sufficient, in my judgment, to warrant us 
in taking this bill out from under the operations of the general law and 
making it a special exception here. The statements furnished by the 
reports, asI have said, are yery general; they give no information what- 
ever beyond the mere opinion of the committee, which is of little im- 
portance unless the facts are cited. I suggest, therefore, to the gentle- 
man to allow this bill to be amended so as to cover simply what is not 
now covered by this general law. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That is right. 

Mr. RICH. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I will move, with the consent of the gentle- 
man, to strikeout of the bill all such portion of this proposed appropria- 
tion as is covered by the general law. Nothing should be in this bill 
that is covered by the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Let me suggest to my friend 
from Indiana that it will be necessary to be careful how we frame the 
bill, because under the general law the party can apply to the Depart- 
ment for a portion of the amount lost, and we might such a bill 
as would authorize duplicate payments or bring it in conflict with the 
general law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the bill be again reported. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. There seems to be no objection 
to the proposed amendment if the amendment is made in proper form. 
I su therefore, to my friend from Indiana, that we pass over the 
bill informally and take up the next bill, and in the mean time we can 

then amendment, after which we can return to this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ihave no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, this bill will be laid aside 
temporarily to be returned to before the committee rises. 

‘There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BROWNE. I move that the committee now rise. I will state 
that the object of my motion is that we may go to the unfinished business 
of a private character that has been reported from the Committee of the 
Whole back to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman from 
Indiana that unanimous consent having been given that the bill just 
before the committee should be laid aside temporarily and informally 
while an amendment is being prepared to it, the Chair thinks that we 
could not now rise until after the consideration of that bill has been 
had in committee. 


n received from the sale of 


Mr. BROWNE. If that was the understanding, I withdraw the mo- 
tion. 
CAREY B. PEPPER. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next bill on the Private 
Calendar. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2525) 
to reimburse Carey B. Pepper, postmaster at Oneonta, New York, for 
stamps and postal funds stolen from his office. 

The bill is as folléws: 


from his office on Ma: “pea Tenet oy cma eet ee! ig parc 
be paid out of any money in not otherwise approp 
Sec, 2. That this act shall take effect and be in force from its 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think that this bill should be amended in the 
same manner, so I ask that it be passed over informally for the present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. That may be done by unanimous consent. 
there objection to the suggestion of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. PEELLE. The report in this case, Mr. Chairman, scems to refer 
to money-order funds and postage-stamps. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It will have to be divided in some way so as to take 
it from under the operation of the general law. 

Mr. PEELLE. No, sir; money-order funds are covered by the gen- 
eral bill. I presume that this bill is covered entirely by the general 
law; but in the absence of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. MASON], 
who reported the bill, I think it will be well to pass it over informally, 
and he can take such course in the Senate as he may choose in refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it is of the highest public moment that the 
general law should be effective as far as possible. The language of this 
general law is: 


For the loss of money-order funds, postage aami , Stamped envelopes, news- 
paper wrappers, cards, belonging to the United States, &c. 


Now, this bill is for postal money and post-office stamps. Itis cov- 
ered by the general law. I therefore move that it be reported back to 
the House with the recommendation that it be laid upon the table with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr. PEELLE. Mr. Chairman, I hope that my colleague will consent 
to let us pass the bill over informally on account of the absence of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mason], who reported the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will my colleague allow me to ask him if he meant 
anything by the general law, which I believe he reported himself? If 
it means nothing, let it be so understood. If, however, it was intended 
to get rid of this character of legislation, let that also be understood. 

Mr. PEELLE. Iwill state, in answer to my colleague, that the gen- 
eral law covers tamps, money-order funds, and I was anxious 
that it should also include postal funds; but out of deference to what 
had been the action of the Senate previously postal funds were excluded. 
Now, with reference to the bills pending before the committee, both of 
these were reported before the general law was 

Mr. BROWNE. Is not this bill covered by the general law ? 

Mr. PEELLE. I presume itis; but, as I have said, this bill and the 
other one were ppoe before the general law was passed, and there- 
fore I ask that it be passed over informally, out of deference to the gen- 
tleman from New York, who is absent. 

Mr. acta Why pass over the bill informally instead of dis- 

ing of it? 

Mr PEELLE. Imake that ri sarap for this reason: I find that the 
bill speaks of ‘‘ postal funds,” while in the report they are described as 
“‘money-order funds;’’ and I am not sure which is correct. For that 
reason I want the bill passed over, that the gentleman from New York, 
who hora i may have an opportunity of speaking for it himself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw my motion. 

There being no objection, the bill was passed over informally. 

WILLIAM LAKE. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill for the relief of William Lake, which was 
passed over a few moments ago until an amendment should be prepared, 
is for mps and money-order funds. That is covered by the 
general law. The general law covers both items. What else is there? 

Mr. RICH. Money received from drawer-rents and the sale of post- 


age-stamps. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The amendment will be ready 
in a few moments. 

Some time subsequently, 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, said: The amendment in regard 
to the bill for the relief of William Lake is now ready. 

The Clerk read the proposed amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “aj riated,” in line 6,down to the word “in,” 
in the em line, and insert "$32.95 for box and drawer rents, and $119.30 for 
cash received from the sale of ps.” 

Mr. RICH. This amendment which I have offered provides for the 
payment of just the amount which is not provided for in the general 
law. The application has been made for this amount, and all the pa- 
pers connected with the case are now with the Department. I hope 
there will be no objection to the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It just covers the case. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House. 


CHARLES W. BUTTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3842) 
to pay to Charles W. Button the costs of advertising property levied on 
by the collector of United States internal revenue in the fifth district 
of the State of Virginia. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to pay to Charles W. Button, editor and proprietor of the acon era A 
Virginian, the sum of $80.93, the balance due him on account for advertising the 
sale of property levied on by E. Boyd Pendleton, late collector of the United 
States internal revenue for the fifth district of Virginia. 


Is 


Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read. 
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The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, having had under consideration the petition to 
pay to Charles W. Button the costs of advertising property levied on by the col- 
ector of United States internal revenue in the fifth district of the State of Vir- 
ginia, submit the following report: 
Charles W. Button was the proprietor and publisher of the Lynchburgh Vir- 
peyre a newspaper published at Lynchburgh, within the fifth Congressional 
istrict of Virginia, in 1867, 1868, 1869, and during that time published certain offi- 
cial advertisements for the United States, by contract made with E. Boyd Pen- 
dleton, the collector for said district, in the course of his official duty. ‘The ad- 
vertisements were principally for the sales of property for payment of taxes, 
and the charges were at the regular established rates of advertising in that news- 
paper. The collector, while admitting the justness of the account, declines to 
pay it, and the Government refuses to pay, alleging that it can only deal with 
the collector, E. Boyd Pendleton, The amount stated in the bill is the balance 
due on this account. The proceeds of the sale of the property advertised were 
either embezzled ox pel’ into the Treasury of the Un: States, and in either 
event the claimant should be paid for his work. 
The committee report the accompanying bill, and recommend that it do pass, 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill calls for a very small amount. The report 
does not show why this money was not paid by the collector. Perhaps 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], who made the report, can 
state why the money was not paid. 

Mr. SPARKS. What does the report show as to that. 

Mr, HOLMAN. It does not show anything. If the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] is not pre to answer the question, I will 
not delay the action of the committee. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM J. POLLOCK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1408) 
for the relief of William J. Pollock. 

Mr. ERRETT. A Senate bill of the same character was by 
the House last session, and is now a law. I move that the bill be re- 
ported back to the House with the recommendation that it do lie upon 
the table without prejudice. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THOMAS DOAK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 942) 
for the relief of Thomas Doak. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the reading of the report. 

The report was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This bill for the relief of a postmaster is subject to 
the same objection as a similar bill which was passed over informally 
a few moments ago. I trust this bill also will be passed over, unless 
gentlemen present having it in charge think proper to modify it, so as 
to make it conform to the views that have been expressed. 

There being no objection, the bill was passed over informally, 


HENRY I. JAMES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 693) 
for the relief of Henry L. James. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That there be appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200,74, to be placed to the credit of 
the Post-Office Department; and the proper accounting officers of the Post-Office 
Department are hereby directed to credit Henry L. James, of Williamsburgh, 
Massachusetts, in his account as postmaster, with the same, it being for loss 
sustained robbery of his office on the night of the 8th of August, 1872, but 
without fault or neglect on the part of said postmaster. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Let the report be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill for the relief of Henry 
L. James, have considered the same, and lly report: 

The report of the Committee on Claims of the Forty-sixth Congress (Report 
No. 911) was as follows: 

“This is a claim that the said James be allowed the sum of $200.74, being the 
amount of money and stamps stolen from the office in Williamsburgh, Maan 
chusetts, at which he was r. This claim has menary, been considered 


postmaste 

by Congress, though no final action has been taken in to it. The Com- 
mittee en Claims of the Forty-fourth Congress, second on (February 1, 1877, 
Report No. 163), made a favorable report to the House of Representatives, and in 
the Forty-fifth Congress, second session, a favorable report on the same claim 
le to the Senate, and the bill passed the Senate June 12, 1878. The re- 
port of the Committee on Claims of the Forty-fourth Congress was as follows : 

“* Henry L., James, of Williamsburgh, in the of Massachusetts, claims that 
he was for a long time postmaster at that place; that on the night of the 8th of 
August, 1872, his office was entered vy burglars, the safe in which he kept all of 
the valuables pertaining to the office blown open, and contents thereof carried off 
about a mile, where it was looked over, and such as was notdeemed of value to 
the robbers was left under a bridge, where it was found the next day, the balance 
being carried away, and no part of the same was ever recovered; that there was 
taken $65.84 of the oe yy fund, and he estimates $150 worth of postage- 
prong’ a making a total of $215.84; that this loss did notarise from neglect or from 
any fault on his part; that he had money and other valuables of his own in the 
said safe that were likewise carriedaway and notrecovered. Asproofof the fore- 

ing statement the postmaster submits his own affidavit and that of Gains O. 

aon: his assistant. The latter swears that the aster was also acting as 
express t, and the express company sustained a loss at the same time by 
reason of said robbery; thatthe said express oompany caused an examination 
of the factsand circumstances connected therewith, and became sal that no 
blame could beattached to Mr. James or tothe employés, and allowed him a credit 
for the amount stolen. In reply to a letter of inquiry, the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General replies, stating that the amount of money-order funds in the 
hands of the postmaster at the date of the robbery, as itap from the booksof 
the Department, was $50.74, instead of $65.84 as stated bythe postmaster; thatan 
order issued by him the next day for $15.10 would just make the difference; that 
the amount of stamps claimed to have been lost is not unreasonable, according 


1883. 
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to an estimate from the books. The committee recommend that an allowance 

be made as follows: 

For money-order funds stolen .-- $50 74 

For stamps stolen ... 150 00 
200 74 


“This committee, after full consideration, find the facts to be as stated in said 
report of the Committee on Claims of the Forty-fourth se. py, and adopt the 
same as their report. It appears that due diligence was by the postmaster, 
both in the care of his steviya and money before the robbery and in endeavoring 
to recover the pro} y stolen by the burglars, and that he certainly used that 
reasonable care which any man of ordinary Rag ae would employ in the pro- 
tection of his own valuables. The committee t ore report back the accom- 
panying bill, and recommend that the same be vi 

This committee find the statement in said report to be true, and adopt it as 
their own; and therefore report back the accompanying bill, and recommend 


that the same do pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This bill is like those which have been passed over. 
The amount is small, but I think we should adhere to the same rule, 

Mr. NORCROSS. I desire to suggest that this bill for the relief of 
Mr. James is within the purview of the general law—the whole of it. I 
therefore move that the bill be reported back to the House with the 
recommendation that it do lie upon the table without prejudice. 

The motion was agreed to. 

JOSEPH WESCOTT & SON. 

` The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3850) 
for the relief of Joseph Wescott & Son. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the sum of $3,468 be, and the same hereby is, appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of paying to Joseph Wescott & Son, of Portland, in the State of Maine, the 

d sum, as a ce due to them for cut ite furnished po homn; under con- 
tract and otherwise, for the construction of two stairways in east wing of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments Building in Washington, and to reimburse 
them for cut granite omitted by mistake from their estimates for said contract, 
and for other granite ordered by the Government independently ef said contract. 

Src, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby autho and directed 
to pay the said sum of money to the said J h Wescott & Son upon the exe- 
eution and delivery to him of proper receipts £ 


Mr. BROWNE. May [I inquire what is the sum appropriated by this 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three thousand four hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars. 

Mr. BROWNE. I understand the report in the case is a long one. 

Mr. REED. I will be very glad to state the nature of the case if the 
House prefer it rather than have the report read. 

Mr. BROWNE. I should prefer that course myself. 

Mr. REED. If there is no objection, I will state the leading facts 
in the case as I recollect them. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think the report had better be read first. 

Mr. BROWNE. I will say to my colleague [Mr. HoLMAN] that the 
report is very voluminous, and as I desire at an early moment to move 
that the committee rise, I hope he will allow the gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. REED] to make a statement instead of calling for the reading of 
the report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. REED. This bill was first introduced into Congress some four 
or five years ago. In what I state I do not profess to be accurate as to 
_ amounts, nor possibly as to details. But the principle upon which the 
House will have to vote upon this bill is a very simple one. 

Messrs. Joseph Wescott & Son were granite-cuttersin my State. The 
officer in of the new State Department Building advertised for 
certain work to be done, to wit, a winding staircase in one corner of 
the new State, War, and Navy Building. t work is of a very pecul- 
iar nature. No one step is like any of the other and it conse- 
quently required new plans and special labor for each stone. Itis a 
very unusual kind of work. 

It also turned out in the result that the plans were calculated to mis- 
lead, not, of course, intentionally, but it so happened that the plans 
were so made that they would mislead even an experienced builder. 

The offer for this work was made by the Messrs. Wescott not for the 
purpose directly of making money, but it being then a time of great 
depression in business, they desired to keep their workmen employed, 
and consequently they deliberately calculated upon a transaction which 
was to give them, in their judgment, only enough money to pay their 
workmen, the advantage to them being that they kept up their organi- 
zation. 

They bid to do this work for $15,000. The report of the engineer in 
charge shows that the work which they did cost them, in actual money 
paid to their laborers, nearly $10,000 more than they received, without 
allowing a single cent for profit or for any other purpose. 

The report of Colonel Casey also shows that the work which they 
performed for this sum of $25,000 was work of the same character that 
in another corner of the same building, with one story less of steps, 
cost the Government $66,000. At the same rate at which the steps in 
the other corner of the building were constructed, the staircase which 
these contractors constructed at a cost to them of twenty-five or twenty- 
aa thousand dollars would have cost the Government something over 

000. 

These contractors made a claim for the amount of money which they 

had disbursed beyond their contract. The committee said, and said 


very properly, ‘‘ We can not construe contracts in that sort of way. 
If you make a contract and it comes out wrong, you lose; and if you 
make a contract and it comes out right, you gain. We can not change 
the law in that respect; otherwise there would be no use in making con- 
tracts.” 

But the committee did say that while they can not rectify any con- 
tracts of that kind, they can rectify a mistake of fact. Now,it turns 
out that in calculating upon this matter from the plans, the builders 
left out of their calculation some of the work, owing to the nature of 
the plans, which are very fully detailed in the report of the commit- 
tee. Iwill say that Colonel Casey admits this to be a righteous and 
proper claim, and one which he would himself have paid, but he had 
no authority under the law to pay it. Colonel Casey is the officer in 
charge of the work. 

The item in regard to which it is found there was an actual mistake 
of fact foots up the amount which is contained in this bill, and on this 
account the committee recommend the passage of the bill. The com- 
mittee says: 

It is clear that, as to the stones thus omitted, the claimants, in the exercise of 
due and reasonable care and without culpable negligence, ea e of fact 
in not taking any account ofthem, It wasa mistake which any man might have 
made and w robably most men would have made, and one against which 
the claimants took peculiar and unusual precautions, by getting a clerk in the 
Government office to with them check off on the list the stones called for in the 
estimates and plans, and it may be said that the clerk in the employment of the 
Government assisted the claimant in making the mistake. Neither the clerk 
nor the claimant was in fault, because the m. e might naturally have hap- 
pened to any one. 

I believe these are all the points in the case which deserve any con- 
sideration. This bill simply covers the amount of loss occasioned by 
the mistake infact. It does not reimburse these men for money actually 
paid out, and to-day the Government has work for which these men 
paid out inactual money $6,000 more than they will receive even ifthis 
bill should become a law. 

I would add further that the mistake was discovered before the work 
had ed very far, and the senior member of the firm said to Colo- 
nel Casey: ‘‘I find I have made a mistake, and I am disposed to throw 
up this contract.’ But Colonel Casey assured him that if he went on 
and finished the work, and showed that a mistake was made, the Gov- 
ernment would rectify it; and he also pointed out to him that if he did 
not do it he would be in the position of a defaulting Government con- 
tractor. The members of this firm being honorable gentlemen, and 
being moved by what Colonel Casey said to them, went on and com- 
pleted the work. 

To recapitulate. If these men get the money covered by this bill 
they will still be out actually $6,000, and will have furnished to the 
Government of the United States for the sum of about $20,000, work 
similar to that which has cost the Government in another part of the 
same building at the rate of $80,000. I move that the bill be laid aside 
and reported favorably to the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I have before me the report of the committee, to 
which is appended a letter from Thomas Lincoln Casey, lieutenant- 
colonel, Corps of Engineers, to the gentleman reporting this bill. Al- 
though this seems to be a claim for loss resulting from taking a contract 
at too low a rate, I am not certain, upon the brief examination I have 
been able to make of this statement of the engineer, that there may not 
be some equitable foundation for the claim. I think as a general 
osition it is ex: ingly unwise for the Government to attempt to rec- 
tify contracts which have proven in their execution unfavorable to the 
contracting parties. There will undoubtedly arise occasionally a case of 
sufficient strength in equity to justify the Governmentin compensating 
the parties for their loss. Upon my hasty examination of this report 
I am not prepared to say this claim may not be of that class. I am in- 
clined to ask the reading of the letter to which I have referred, as it 
presents the case very fully. It is, however, a documentof some 1 re 

Mr. REED. I can assure the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoL- 
MAN] that there is nothing in this report or in the facts of this case 
which militates at all against the principles he has laid down. I my- 
self donot believe in rectifying Government contracts except in circum- 
stances under which a court of equity would rectify them; that is, in 
cases where there has been a mistake of fact. Where parties have in- 
nocently made a mistake of fact, a court of equity will grant relief. I 
believe that should do the same. I do not believe Congress 
should take into account, except incidentally as a matter of induce- 
ment, the question whether or not a man has made or lost by his con- 
tract. The object of the Governmentin making a contract is to get the 
work done at a fixed price; and thatought notin general to be deviated 
from. But when there has been a mistake of fact the actual status of 
the contractor as to profits may possibly bestated as a matter of induce- 
ment bearing upon the Sama of the case. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The letter to which I have referred contains apas- 
sage which seems to present the whole case; and as it is brief I will 
read it, so that we may act understandingly upon this subject: 

The senior partner, Captain Joseph Wescott, after having cut one of the two 
stairways, edu me and stated that, owing to their loss in this cutting, he 
was of a mind and about determined to throw up the job and forfeit the 


amount of the bond, together with the retained 10 per cent, of what they had 


already earned, I advised him not to do so,as if he did he would put himself 


in the position of a failing contractor, and so deprive himself of an opportunity 
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ito have his bids considered upon any other work that might arise; and that it 
would be better for him to g on in the face of known loss and appeal to Con- 
gress for relief, and that if he could show to Congress, fair and square, that he 
was eps 4 expending, or had expended, more than he was to receive, in 
my judgment his loss would be made good to him. 

That paragraph presents the entire case. There were two stairways 
which were contracted for jointly. After the material for the construc- 
ition of one had been furnished the contractor, discovering that he was 
sustaining heavy loss, determined to throw up his contract, forfeiting 
his bond and also the 10 per cent. retained by the Government on what 
had already been earned, but it would appear that under the advice of 
the engineer he reconsidered his decision and determined to make this 
-appeal to Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this is the ordi- 
nary case of a man bound to carry out his contract, if he can, but enti- 
tled to rely upon any equitable consideration which would allow him 
relief. If a man makes a contract under a mistake of law, no matter 
how learned or how ignorant he may be with respect to the law, he can 
never obtain any relief from the consequences of that mistake; but if 
he acts under a mistake of fact, the courts will relieve him justas readily 

:as they would allow him to sue on a promissory note. It seems to me 
\Congress should not for one moment hesitate to grant relief where a con- 
‘tractor is entitled to it upon any equitable consideration. In this case 
I think we should give this man relief as an incentive to contractors to 
-act honestly in such cases and fulfill their contracts even at a loss. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. REED that the bill 
De laid aside to be reported favorably to the House, it was agreed to. 


YEOMANS AND A. LEECH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 301) for 
the relief of Stephen P. Yeomans and Andrew Leech. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the recomste bar and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Stephen P. Yeomans, late register of the United 
States land office at Sioux City, Iowa, outof any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500, in full for all extraordinary services or 

nses rendered or incurred by him during his term of office as such register, 
EC. 2, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
nd directed to pay to Andrew Leech, late receiver of the Uni States land 
office at Sioux City, Iowa, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 

ropriated, the sum of $4,050, in full as indemnity for all extraordinary expenses 
neurred by him during his term of office as such receiver. 


Mr. DEERING. Mr. Chairman, as this bill was introduced by me, 
and one of the claimants resides in my district, I wish to say a few words 
in explanation of the claim here presented. The report is somewhat 
voluminous, and as my friend from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] is anxious 
to progress as rapidly as possible with the consideration of the Private 
‘Calendar, [hope it will not be necessary to read the whole of it, although 
-all of it may be printed inthe RECORD. I will refer to certain portions 
which really embody the essential points, and those portions if neces- 
sary can be read to the House. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the object of this bill is to refund to these claim- 
ants, the receiver and the register of this land office, certain moneys 
paid out by them for extraordinary expenses during their term of service 
for clerk-hire, office-rent, &c. It is known to most members, certainly 
to those coming from the West, that registers and receivers of land offices 
acted under the oat ala that they were entitled to a certain fee for 
the location of land-warrants, which amounted to about $1 for every 
forty acres located. 

Mr. SPARKS, The gentleman meansa dollar to both and fifty cents 


S. P. 


to each, 

Mr. DEERING, Yes, one dollar to both, and that of course would 
be fifty cents to each on every forty acres. Well, sir, acting under this 
impression that they were entitled to these fees, they made no charges 
for office-rent or clerk-hire, This was the case not only with this land 
office, but with all others throughout the West. Aftera term of years 
the United States brought suit to recover the amount of the fees which 
had been retained by these officers, The first suit was brought against 
a register or receiver by the name of Babbitt in theStateof Iowa, The 
ase was brought before the present United States judge of that dis- 
trict, and was decided in favor of the claimant. It was then taken up 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and after being carefully 
heard the decision of the district court of Iowa was reversed, This 
money was taken from these claimants, They were compelled to re- 
fund it to the Government, 

Not less than half a dozen bills of a similar character, and for similar 
services, were introduced in the Forty-third and Forty-fourth Con- 
gresses, and were passed in every case and almost without opposition. 
This bill was introduced by mya in the Forty-sixth Congress, and 
after being very carefully considered by the Committee on Claims was 
reported with a unanimous recommendation that it should pass; but it 
was not reached on the Calendar. It was introduced by me at 
the first session of this Congress, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and again, after very careful consideration by that committee, 
was unanimously reported with the recommendation that it should be 


passed. . 
I will not detain the House longer, Mr. Chairman, but will merely 
ask that certain portions of the report which I have marked be read by 
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the Clerk, as they embrace what is most important for the information 
of the House. 
The report of the committee is as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 301) for the relief of Ste- 
phen P, Yeomans and Andrew Leech, report: 

That this claim was referred to the House Committee on Claims in the second 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress, who, after a full investigation, made a report 
in favor of the same; which report, No. 872, made as aforesaid, is adopted b 
your committee and herewith submitted,and they report the bill herein back 
without amendment, and recommend its passage : 

“The Committee on Claims, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 1110) 
for the relief of Stephen P. Yeomans and Andrew Leech, beg leave to submit the 
following report: 

“The claimants in this case seek indemnity for clerk-hire and office-rent ex- 

ded by them respectively as register and receiver of the Sioux City land office, 
owa. 

re. ben P. Yeomans was appointed register March 7, 1855, and remained in 
said office until May, 1861, something over six years, Heaskscompensation upon 
the following basis; 

Office-rent, at $600 per annum ..............ecceseereeesseeeeees 
One clerk, six years, at $1,000 per annum.. 
Additional clerk-hire 


Total office-rent and Clerk-hire .........20.:ccceseseseconecaseeceesenesenerenerorssees 
‘We also prays compensation for services in investigating, by order of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, charges against a receiver at Omaha, Nebraska, and the 
surveyo: neral's office in Kansas, of $500. Also for services in depositing 
money at Dubuque, received from the receiverat Sioux City, in the sum of $300, 


a total of $12,400. 
“ Andrew Leech wasappointed October 8, 1856, and continued in such office till 

riod of nearly four years and one-half. He prayscom- 
lowing basis: 


March3l, A. D. 1860, a 
pensation upon the fol 


Clerk-hire.... . $4,000 
Office-rent ar 1,500 
. 5,500 


“In response toan inquiry addressed to the honorable Secretary of the Interior 
by your committee, the acting Commissioner of the General Land Office, in a 
letter under date of February 10, 1880 (herewith submitted), says : 

“*Tt appears from the records of this office that Andrew Leech was receiver of 
sags moneys at the land office at Sioux City, Iowa, from the 29th of November, 

855, to the 3lst March, 1850, and that Stephen P. Yeomans was register at the 
same place during allof said period. The register and receiver during the whole 
of the time were pae their salaries, and were each allowed the fees and commis- 
sions mig men y law on the business of said office, even to maximum com- 
pensation. 


at Dubuque,” for the reason that he was not required nor authorized by law to 
make deposits. 

“13, No credit has been given the disbursing agent for the register’s claims for 
services in investi; charges against the surveyor-general’s office in Kansas.’ 

“Tt appears abundantly, from the evidence submitted to yonr oomme, that 
both Yeomans and Leech supposed themselves to be entitled, as a part of the 
emoluments of their office, to certain warrant charges exacted of parties enter- 
ing the Government land agreeably to the various acts of Congress on that sub- 
ject, ane more particularly the sixth section of the act of March 3, 1855, which 
provides— 

“* Thatregisters and receivers of the several land offices shall be severally au- 
thorized to charge and receive for their services in locating all warrants under 
the provisions of this act the same compensation or percentage to which they are 
entitled by law for salesofthe public lands for cash at the rate of $1 per acre, the 
said compensation to be paid by the assignees or holders of said warrants.’ 

“ These warrant charges were, in the te, very considerable, and,had they 
belon; to these officers, would have rendered the emoluments of t positions 
sufficient to cover all necessary expenses, and afford at the same time ample sal- 
ary for the incumbents thereof. 

“The claim to these charges, as a part of the emoluments of these offices, seems 
to have been universal among rs and receivers, It was based upon the 
construction given to the said tenth section of the act of March 3, 1855, and the 
varioxs other acts of Congress relating to the sale of public lands by several emi- 
nent lawyers, and notably among others the late Reverdy Johnson, of Baltimore. 

“ It seems, however, that the Secretary of the Treasury did not acquiesce in this 
claim upon the part ot registers and receivers, but, on the contrary, insisted that 
the salary and perquisites of these officers were limited by the act of Congress of 
April 20, 1818 (3 Stat., 466), to the sum of $3,000 per annum as the maximum 
amount. Suits were instituted by the Government to settle the construction of 
the various acts of Congress bearing on the question in controversy. 

“Two cases were commenced in 1858 in the United States district court for the 
district of Iowa, one against Lysander W, Babbitt, as register of the land office 
at Kanesville, Iowa, and one against Robert Coles, register at Chariton, Iowa. 
‘These suits were decided by the district court of Iowa inst the Government, 
Judge Love affirming the right of the defendants to retain the charges as a part 
ofthe emoluments of their respective o ‘The cases were subsequently taken 
by writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States, where the decision 
of the district court was reversed, the court holding that the maximum amount 
of the emoluments of these offices was fixed by the act of 1818 at the sum of $3,000, 
The opinion of the Supreme Court is reported in 1 Black, page 55. 

“ Under this decision of the Supreme Court the claimants were compelled to ac- 
count to the Government for receipts of their offices in excess of the sum of 
$3,000 per annum, 

‘It appears from a letter from the acting Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, under date of Feb 19, 1880 (herewith submitted), that the claimant 
Leech, as the receiver of public moneys at the land office at Sioux City, Iowa, 
‘collected and paid over as fees on military bounty-land warrants the sum o 
Bont between the 3d day of December, 1855, and the 31st day of March, A. 


` It is thusseen that had the claimants been correct in their interpretation of the 


law, the annual incomes of their ive offices would have n very con- 
siderably er than the sum of $3,000. Having been disappointed in what 
they insist were their just expectations in rd to the emoluments of their 


offices, they now ask to be reimbursed for what they all were really extra- 
ordinary expenses growing out of the exigencies of the public service and nec- 
essarily incurred by them in the proper management of their offices, to wit, clerk- 
hire and office-rent, and for which, as they assert, no provision or allowance 
ever been e them, 

“It is obvious that these claimants might have realized from their respective 
offices the full amount of salaries at the rate of $3,000 per annum, upona much 
smaller volume of business than appears to haye been in fact transacted by them. 
From the evidence submitted to your committee it is clear that the claimants 
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chose rather to afford the public every reasonable facility for the transaction 
of business, The rush westward for lands in those days was very great. The 
exigencies of the public service and the burdens imposed upon registers and re- 
ceivers are well described by Judge Love, of the United States district court of 
Iowa, in his opinion in the Babbitt case already referred to. He says: 

“The history of the land sales of 1855 will place the ob; of Congress in pass- 
ing the sixth section (act of 1855) in a clear and definite light. ‘The rage of spec- 
ulation had, during year, nearly reached its height; multitudes of people 
besieged the land offices, clamorously demanding the location of their warrants. 
Many millions of acres of land were disposed of in Iowa in an incredibly short 
space of time. Under these circumstances it was manifest that no ordinary 
force of clerksand no ordinary means and appliances were sufficient to meet the 
exigencies of the service. The salaries of the officers were wholly inadequate to 
meet these expenses. Hence Congress had cither to provide the means of pay- 
ing such expenditures out of the public Treasury, or of enabling the land o 
to do it by authorizing them to receive fees adequate to that pi from those 
for whose benefit the services were performed and the expenses incurred. Con- 
gress chose the alternative least burdensome to the public Trea: A 

ʻi In cash sales the officer had but to count the gold and issue the certificate. 
In cash sales, one written application and one certificate were sufficient for a 
whole section, How different is it under the land-warrantsystem. In the locs- 
tion of warrants, the officers have to examine the assignments, oftentimes numer- 
ous and sometimes by ians, &c.,and pass upon their validity. This isoften 
a delicate and responsible duty. A separate application and separate certificate 
have to be written for every warrant. With 160-acre warrants, four applications 
and four certificates were required for a section of land, and with 40-acre war- 
rants sixteen applications and sixteen certificates were required for the same 
quantity of cane (Senate Report No. 176, second session Forty-fifth Congress, 
case of T. A. Walker.)’ 

‘““There seems to be hardly any question about the propriety of reasonable allow- 
ances for the extraordinary expenses of these officers. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, in a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, under date of 
February 14, 1877, which is set forth in the Senate report above cited, says: 

“* The following United States land offices were allowed for payment to clerks, 
rendered necessary in consequence of the magnitude of the sales of Osage and 
other Indian lands, the sums paid to them having been charged against the pro- 
ceeds as expenses : 


David B. Emmert, receiver at Humboldt, Kansas. $3,145 
William Q. Jenkins, register at Wichita, Kansas. 3,207 
M. W. Reynolds, receiver at Independence, Kansas. 2,041 

ver, and 


“t The act of Congress of 7th July, 1876, allowed Ariel K. ion, rece: 
James D. Jenkins, former , at Decorah and Osage, Iowa, $3,000 on 
account of payments for the services ofclerks, upon the ground thatsuch employ- 
ment was necessary, owing to the large number of entriesof land at that office. 

“*By act of l8th February, 1861 (section 2255 Revised Statutes of the United States), 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to approve the employment for alim- 
ited period, and at a reasonable pote prea ge nye eee, of one or more clerksin 
the office of a register of a consolidated land office, &c.; but, with this exception, 
there is no direct authority of law for the employment of clerks at the paas 
of the United States in the offices of the registersand receivers of tbe United 
district land offices,’ 

“In fact, the propriety of these allowances was recognized and authorized by 
Co: as early as the year A. D. 1856. By section 7 of the general appropria- 
tion act of that year it was provided— i i 

“*That in the settlement of accounts of registers and receivers of the pabis 
land offices the Secretary of the Interior be authorized to allow, subject to the 
approval of Congress, such reasonable compensation for additional clerical serv- 
ices and extraordinary Ss incident to said offices as he shall think just 
and proper, and report to Con; all such cases of allowance at each succeed- 
ing on, with estimates of sum or sums required to pay the same.’ 

“This rider seems to have been overlooked by the claimants, doubtless from 
the fact that they were relying upon their supposed right to retain the warrant 

That question, deci favorably on the first instance, as we have seen, 
was not settled adversely by the Supreme Court until the year A. D. 1862, when 
the opinion in the Babbitt case wasrendered. In the mean time, the act of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1861 (section 2255 Revised Statutes), had been ado) . Thisactapplies 
in terms only to consolidated land offices, and ap; to have been ed as 
a by implication of section 7 of the genera ol aa sea act of 1856; at 
all events, that section seems to have been thenceforth ignored. 

“Tt may be proper to remark in this connection that the claimant Yeomans was 
absent from home fornearly four years, d the late war, as assistant surgeon 
of the Seventh lowa Regiment; that during his absence his residence was de- 
stroyed by fire, and, as he alleges, all his private papers were consumed, thus 
peerencag bie from confirming by ori documents and writings much that 
is alleged za to the merits and history of these claims. 

“In the = = of roar — however, in Soaks be under Sess oe 
stances, obviously unj ow any suggestion ol yon part e 
claimants to prejudice their application for relief even at this day. 

“ The claimant Yeomans has ished to your committee numerous affidavits, 
letters, and statements by prominent business men and citizens of lowa and other 
parts of the West, who were familiar with the condition of affairs at Sioux City 
during his term of office as i Pave allof which are herewith submitted; among 
others, statements by the following well-known gentlemen: Hon. A.C. Dodge, 
James Harlan, George W. Jon ames H. Rothrock, W. A. Burleigh, George 
Wright, Charles Mason. From these statements and affidavits it fally a 
that in 1856 the Sioux City land district was a vast region of uninhabited terri- 
tory, embracing nearly one-fourth of the State of Iowa; thatthe town itself was 
then a mere collection of log cabins out upon the verge of civilization ; that rents 
and all the necessaries of life were extravagantly ; that Yeomans was under 
the necessity of erecting a building at his own expense in order to secure proper 
oftice accommodations; that he was compelled to bring materials therefor and 
his mechanics to construct the same from Saint Louis, a distance of nearly 1,000 
miles. It furtherappears from the evidence submitted that the claimant Yeomans 

ve his personal attention strictly to the duties of his office; that he kept con- 
tinuously one competent clerk and additional clerks according tothe exigencies 
of Pana S ys peer’ at times running as high as four. 

“The t Leech has also furnished numerous affidavits and statements, 
which are herewith submitted. From these it appears that Leech gave 
his personal attention strictly to the duties of his office; that he kept continu- 
ously one competent clerk ; t at times the volume of business was such as to 
require the services of as many as four clerks. In short, it is the concurrent 
testimony of numerous gentlemen of all parties and of the highest standing that 
both these claimants ran their ive offices in the most thorough and bus- 
iness-like manner and gave the highest degree of satisfaction to the public and 
the Government. 

“There is no doubt in the opinion of your committee that both claimants dur- 
ing their term of office sup; themselves to be entitled under the law to the 
warrant cha They most undoubtedly believed that such charges were in- 
tended to enable them to cover the extraord: expenses of their offices; and 
it seems to be the unanimous opinion of the distinguished gentlemen making 
statements in favor of the claimants that, having been deprived of the warrant 
ered Se they have never received adequate compensation for their many years 
of faithful service. In accordance with the on of the Supreme Court they 
were compelled to account for and pay these charges over to the Treasury. 


“ Under the circumstances of the case, therefore, your committee is of the opin- 
ion that the claimants are entitled to be indemnified for the extraordinary ex- 
penses of their respective offices. 

“Your committee is of the opinion, from the evidence submitted, that the office 
expenses of said claimant, Yeomans, including rent and clerk-hire, were some- 
where from $1,500 to $2,000 per annum, and that a just indemnity to him for ex- 
traordi nses would be the sum of $1,250 per annum, and in compensa- 
tion for these disbursements your committee recommend that said claimant be 
allowed for the entire period of six years the sum of $7,500. 

“Your committee is further of the opinion that the sum of $900 per annum is a 
fair rate of compensation for the claimant Leech, as indemnity for the extraor- 
dinary expenses of his oflice, and your committee recommend that he be allowed 
the sum of $4,650 on that account. 

“It further appears from the evidence submitted, that the claimant Yeomans, 
in the winter of 1555-56, was detailed by the Secretary of the Interior to examine 
charges against a receiver at Omaha and the surveyor-general's office in Kan- 
sas, which service required a journey of some seven hundred miles in mid-win- 
ter, in rude conveyances, and also the taking of many depositions. Thedetails 
of these services are fully set forth in the affidavit of H. C. Bacon, herewith sub- 
mitted, (See also thestatement of Hon. George W. Jones.) 

“The claimant Yeomans also alleges that soon after his appointment as regis- 
ter, the then receiver at Sioux City, a Mr, Bryant, was removed; that Bryant, 
upon his removal, and before the vacancy was filled, turned over the gold coin 


on hand to the claimant Y; 


t Yeomans, who Sereno proceeded to Dubuque, a dis- 
tance of three hundred and sixty miles across the State, and made deposit of the 


same, 

“The evidence shows that the actual expenses of the claimant while in Kansas 
upon the discharge of the duty thus assignetl him were adjusted and paid; no 

lowances for services, however, were made in either instance, there no 
law to meetsuch case. While theseserviceson the part of the claimant Yeomans 
were undoubtedly meritorious, still your committee, in consideration of the fact 
that he was a Government officer in receipt of compensation, do not feel inclined 
to make any allowances therefor. 

“Your committee therefore report back the accompanying substitute for House 
bill 1110, and recommend its p id 


Mr. DEERING. Itseems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the report is 
conclusive, and therefore I move that the bill be laid aside to be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Chairman, I understand that this claim is for 
extraordinary services as land officers. I do not think the committee 
thoroughly understand the facts involved. 

Mr. DEERING. No, not for services. 

Mr. SPARKS. Well, for extraordinary expenditures. Under the 
law of 1818, I think it was, regi and receivers of United States 
land offices were entitled to a salary of $500 per annum each. That 
continues to be the present salary of those officers; they are also en- 
titled to 1 per cent. commission on all cash sales of the public lands, 
which make those offices very desirable appointments. But there is a 
limit affixed to this commission so that the total income from the office 
shall not in gross exceed $3,000 per annumeach. That I believe is the 
substance of the law of 1818 in relation to the pay of these offices. 
Somewhere about 1848 to 1850 the first land-warrants were issued, and 
by some provision of law these officers were required to collect from 
parties locating the warrants a sum equal to the 1 per cent. commission 
they would have received. from the Government if the land had been 
entered by cash, to wit, for 80 acres of land each officer receives $1. 

Mr. DEERING. Forty acres. 

Mr. SPARKS. For eighty acres each receives $1, and for forty acres 
each receives 50 cents, and so on. 

Mr. DEERING. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr.SPARKS. On land-warrant locations, therefore, they obtain pre- 
cisely the same pay as from cash entries, but receive it from the party 
locating the land-warrant. This was done by some provision of law 
subsequent to 1818. But the act of 1818 fixing the maximum of annual 
pay of the officers at $3,000 was retained unchanged. That is the law, 
I think, as it now stands. I understand in this case these officers have 
received the maximum pay under the law and now claim something in 
addition thereto. 

Mr. DEERING. Let me say to the gentleman that it was clearly 
understood by these officers that these fees were to pay extraordinary 


expenses. 

Mr. SPARKS. Let mecontinue. These officers must have accepted 
the offices with an understanding of the law that their maximum pay 
should be $3,000 per annum. Now, they have received their $3,000 
gross pay per annum each, and they are here to ask for the difference 
between that pay and the amount over that which they collected on 
the location of lands by land-warrants. 

Mr. DEERING. But let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that these officers were compelled to pay out more than the sum 
received—$3,000—for office-rent and for clerk-hire alone. 

Mr. SPARKS. I cnderstand my friend very well. He thinks that 
these parties should have a charge upon the Government for office-rent 
and clerk-hire in addition to their salaries and commissions. Well, I 
never knew—and I was a land-office receiver a good many years ago my- 
self—of any United States office where there was any provision made 
allowing clerk-hire and office-rent, though it may have been allowed 
under certain extraordinary conditions. And such action may have 
been within thepurview of thelaw. Butif it wasdone at all at any office 
itcertainly was done under special authority of the Interior Department, 
of which the General Land Office isa bureau. In this case it is not 
claimed that the General Land Office gave any sanction or took any 
action in the premises. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa. Will my friend allow me to call his at- 
tention to the language of the statute covering this point? 
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Mr. SPARKS. Certainly; that is precisely what I want. 
all the light upon the subject that we can get. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa, This law was passed on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1861. It is section 2255 of the Revised Statutes, and it expressly 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make a reasonable allowance 
for office-rent in these consolidated land offices, 

Mr. SPARKS. I think I understand that; but, as I havesaid, where 
this allowance is made, if made at all, it must have been done under 
the authority and by the direction of. the Secretary of the Interior at 
the time and the necessity for it certified by him as existing. Now, it 
was the duty of these officers to get the authority for the employment 
of clerks, and the authority also for the payment of rents, where the 
office was so full of business as to make it incumbent upon the General 
Land Office to pay them additionally beyond the maximum salary and 
commissions allowed by law. But in this case they made no such ap- 
plication to the Department, and no such allowance is made nor the ne- 
cessity for it certified to. If we grant the relief sought in this case it 
may be required in every other case of a similar character, and such 
claims will be endless. I do not know but that these gentlemen have 
ineurred expenses beyond what should reasonably have been demanded 
of them under their maximum pay. I know nothing at all of that; I 
am speaking of the general principle. 

sat if they did incur this extraordinary expense, and made payments 
therefor out of their own pockets, they were certainly so remiss as to 
their own interests in not seeking in a legitimate way to have the Gov- 
ernment assume it as to raise the suspicion that they knew there was 
nothing in it warranting any special allowance from the Government, 
and that they could get no order therefor from the Department at the 
time. And of course if they were not then entitled to it, and could not 
then have had it certified as necessary by the Department, they are not 
now entitled to be paid through an act of Congress. I state the fact 
that under the law United States land office registers and receivers 
are entitled only to the maximum pay of $3,000 per annum each, in- 
eluding salary, commissions, &c. Now unless there was something ex- 
traordi in this case these officers certainly have no right to demand 
any more, though the fees of the offices may have amounted to $10,000 
or any other sum over that. This maximum pay they have received. 
Their accounts have, as I presume, been duly adjusted in the proper 
Departments. There is nothing here to ppd that application was at 
the time made, nor the necessity for additional pay for extraordinary 
expenses recognized by the General Land Office at that time, and it 
seems to me that after the lapse of so many years we ought not now to 
open it up to pay these men for something they did not venture to urge 
at the time when the matter was fresh. 

Mr. DEERING. At the time these gentlemen were in office there 
was a t pressure on the offices for locations of land as stated in the 
report. Now, if these claimants had understood that they were not en- 
titled to anything beyond the $3,000, they might have gone on with 
their duties ina limited way carrying on the businessas best they could, 
but by so doing the demands of men who were clamoring for lands 
could not have been met, and both private and public interests would 
havesuffered. They might have gone on yearafter yeardoing the business 
within themselves, in a small office, entirely inadequate to the necessi- 
ties of the public service. Instead of that, believing that they wereen- 
titled to it, they yielded to the pressure; they furnished suitable accom- 
modations and employed a large number of clerks to advance the work 
to an early completion. 

Mr. SPARKS. Ithink I understand my friend thoroughly, and it re- 
sultsin this,simply that these officers, under the law which gave them only 
$3,000 per annum each as a maximum pay, undertook to discharge the 
duties of the offices under the law for that pay, and did it. They could 
guarded against extraordinary expenses by application to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who perhaps had the legal authority and would 
have allowed them for extraordinary expense if it existed and had been 
made known to the Department. But no efforts in this direction, it 
seems, were made or attempted to be made by them at the time. 

There is noclaim set up here that the Department was called upon to 
mect an extraordinary emergency which required an additional expense 
beyond that reasonably devolving upon these officers under their ordi- 
nary salary and commissions. Woulditnotthen bean invitation toevery 
other land officer to come to Congress in the face of the law and ask an 
additional allowance? Itstrikes me that it would beso, and that much 
mischief may result from such action onour part. I do not, of course, 
know the precise facts in this case. They may warrant some relief to 
those men in the way of additional pay. But as they have failed to 
pursuc the ordinary course to protect themselves, if indeed there wasany 
real merit in their case demanding protection, it strikes me that it isa 
matter that should require careful consideration before we at this late 
date give our consent to a relief of so uncertain a character. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. Mr. Chairman, I only riseto correctas far as I can 
an erroneous impression which seems to be in the mind of the gentleman 
from Minois. He states that there is a provision for an allowance to be 
made to land officers for clerk-hire and extraordinary expenses under 
certain contingencies. The statute which authorizes that allowance on 
the part of the Secretary of the Intericr was not enacted until the year 
1861. The services or these extraordinary expenditures for which com- 
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pensation is sought in this bill were rendered between the years 1855 
and 1860, or between 1855 and 1861. They were all rendered or the 
expenditures were incurred prior to the passage of this act. 

Ir. SPARKS. Prior to 1861? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. Yes, sir. 

Now, a word more while I amon my feet. Perhaps I am out of place 
and ing in the time of other gentlemen, but I will say simply a 
word more. Those of us who remember the rapid sales of lands in Iowa 
beginning with the year 1854 can better appreciate the circumstances 
under which these officers were p 

Tt was not in those years an uncommon thing for men to form in line 
in front of the land offices in Iowa ia order to reach their places in reg- 
ular order; and the places in that line near to the land office were sold 
and were worth thousands of dollars. Men have time and again braved 
the storms of the northwestern blizzards through night and day and 
had their food brought to them by their friends to maintain their places 
in those lines in order to make their land entries. 

Under this pressure these officers incurred extraordinary expenditures 
for clerk-hire and office-rent in order to meet this extraordinary exi- 
gency; and it is for these expenditures that they now ask compensation. 

Mr. SPARKS. How in office-rent did they incur any extraordinary 
expenses ? 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF. I yield to my colleague [Mr. THOMPSON] who 
reports this bill to answer that question. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa. The report shows that these expenses 
commenced as early as 1855 in Sioux City, almost in the northwest cor- 
ner of the State of Iowa. The gentleman from Illinois, being a front- 
iersman, will recollect that as late as 1856, in the county adjoining to 
Sioux City, Inkpadutah and his band of Sioux made a raid and mur- 
dered a large number of Iowa citizens. In 1855 Yeomans, almost one- 
fourth of the entire State of Iowa being then embraced in his district, 
was compelled to bring his lumber from Saint Louis, nearly 1,000 miles, 
and his mechanies also from that city, and at his own individual ex- 
pense erected the building in which the office was kept. He also at his 
own proper expense hired clerks. 

The rush, as my friend and colleague has stated, commenced in 1854 
and ceased practically in 1857. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPARKS] understands as well as any other man in this country that al- 
most one-half of these entries during that period were made by land- 
warrants. Registers believed when they accepted their offices that they 
were entitled to a percentage upon those entries. The Treasury De- 
partment, hewever, and I think rightfully, decided against them. These 
men then were rushed night and day as the evidence shows. 

It appears from the evidence of the men living at that time who had 
cognizance of the facts that besides this vast expenditure by these officers 
of their own time and money in erecting this building and furnishing 
it for Government purposes, a building which was used from 1855 to 
1860, the rush of office business compelled them, owing to the size of the 
district and the great amount of immigration coming in with land-war- 
rants and cash to make these entries—compelled them to employ addi- 
tional clerks to meet the emergency and serve the applicants as they 
came. 

The testimony is abundant and clear and beyond dispite that these 
extraordinary expenses wereincurred. The committee, however, have 
not allowed these parties the amount which they showed they actually 
expended, but havecut itdown to the amountin this bill. Personally 
I know nothing about it except that being in the State at the time I 
have a recollection of what took place, and have cognizance of the fact 
that this rush was made. Beyond that I have no interest whatever in 
this case. But the testimony does show these extraordinary expendi- 
tures were made, and I believe asa man, and as the member of the com- 
mittee making this report, that these parties are entitled to the relief 
afforded in thebill. It has already been given to three different menin 
the State of Kansas and to two in the State of Iowa. It is a matter 
which Congress ought to dispose of, and I believe a just allowance ought 
to be made. 

Mr. SPARKS. As I stated a moment ago I am not sure but there 
have been in this land office some extraordinary expenditures. The 
item of office-rent, however, as it strikes me, amounts to but little in 
this discussion. A land officer must furnish his own office. These gen- 
tlemen, it is said, went to considerable expense in building offices in 
that frontier town. We all know how that is; labor, materials, &c., 
for such purposes are expensive in new countries. But mark you, sir, 
the Government has nothing to do with their buildings. Their build- 
ings are their own property and are supposed to be more valuable to 
them than they would be in an older country where they are supposed 
to be built cheaper. 

The other point made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. UpDEGRAFF] 
that there was an immense rush of business at this land office is very 
likely correct, and that much of the entry of lands was by land-war- 
rants. Perhaps three-fourths of all the entries at that land office were 
made by land-warrants. My experience from 1853 to 1856, inclusive, 
in an Illinois land office, for the portion of that time prior to the pas- 
sage of what was known as the ‘*graduation law,” was that fully nine- 
tenths of all the entries were made by land-warrants. But in those 
warrant locations the officers simply collected from the party locating 
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the land-warrants a fee equal to the percentage allowed and paid by 
the Government to them in cash entries, and this collection was made 
for the benefit of the Government. So much as was necessary to make 
the officers’ salaries up to $3,000 was retained by them and the remain- 
der accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 

Sir, there are inconveniences and much labor attached to the proper 
discharge of duty in all these land offices. There are times of great 
pressure of parties in making their entries of lands at all land offices, 
either with land-warrants or by cash entry. There is more of this 
doubtless in very new offices than in the older ones. But these officers 
understand in all cases the law, and take them with the expectation of 
a certain pay, and no more. These men knew that they could receive 
under the lawno more than $3,000 per annum, and accepted the offices 
at that. 

Mr. DEERING. But with the expectation that they would receive 
the pay and that the Government would supply the additional expenses. 

Mr. SPARKS. My friend from Iowa [Mr. DEERING] means to say 
that these men expected to retain all they received for warrant entries 
as their own. But he will remember that under the law they were to 
receive this only as equivalent to the commission they would get on cash 
entries and as a part only of their maximum compensation of $3,000 
perannum. That is very clear. 

Mr. DEERING. Allow me to say that it was so far from being clear 
that when the case came before the United States district court of Iowa 
the judge now sitting on the bench, and distinguis! himself and the 
Government by his decisions there, decided in favor of these claimants 
on that very point. 

Mr. SPARKS. Iknow. The decision of that judge was to the effect 
that these persons were entitled to all the fees obtained from parties 
making warrantlocations. That was not the law, however. These war- 
rant fees were to stand in the relation of the percentages on the cash 
entries, and the Supreme Court of the United States so determined in 
the case decided by that district judge in Iowa by a reversal of his de- 
cision. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It would have been fortunate if the statement made 
by the Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office touching these claims had been set forth in full in the re- 
port. But I think the report very fully presents the case; except that 
the case on behalf of the Government is not presented to any very ma- 
terial extent. 

The facts are these, as will be seen by reference to thé report: From 
1855, when this service commenced, until 1861 the compensation fixed 
by law for a register or a receiver of the land office was $3,000 a year, 
nothing less and nothing more—thatis, if the percentages allowed him 
on the entries amounted to that sam. 

Mr. SPARKS, Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPARKS. The salary of a register or a receiver is fixed at $500 
a year; it was so then and is sonow. But those officers are entitled to 
certain commissions on cash entries, a commission of 1 per cent., and 
on land-warrant entries, the same to be collected from the parties lo- 
cating the warrants. But the maximum pay is in no case to exceed 
$3,000 a year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I was trying to abbreviate my statement in regard 
to the matter. My friend from Illinois [Mr. SPARKS] is correct; the 
amount above $500, and to $3,000 a year, was to be made up by the 


Now, up to 1861 no allowance was made by law for clerk-hire or for 
oftice-rent, and the compensation of these officers was fixed at $3,000 a 
year—not to exceed $3,000 a year, and if the percentages did not make 
up that amount, it was to be less than $3,000 a year by so much. 

Under this state of the law these two gentlemen accepted these offices, 
and the question now is as to whether they wereentitled to any compen- 
sation beyond the maximum of $3,000 a year growing out of the bounty- 
land law. That question, however, really does not enter inte the case 
at all, for the reason that they at once, as I infer from the report, acqui- 
esced in the decision of the Secretary of the Interior and of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that their compensation was to be limited to $3,000 
a year. 

The Supreme Court cases to which reference has been made were not 
the cases of these men, but of other officers. The two cases which were 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States and there decided were 
not the cases of these officers. The officers in these cases acquiesced in 
the decision of the Secretary of the Interior and their accounts were 
settled for a period of five or six years upon the basis of an annual com- 
pensation of $3,000, these officers furnishing their office and paying for 
their clerks. 

That condition of things continued until these gentlemen went out 
of office. The cases which ultimately went into the Supreme Court of 
the United States were cases of other parties, and I think it is not nec- 
essary that those cases should enter into the decision of this matter, 

Mr. DEERING. Allow me to say to the gentleman that he is not 
exactly right in stating that the suits which went into the United States 
court were not brought until these gentlemen went out of office. The 
suits were brought in 1858, and these gentlemen went out of office in 
1861, 
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Mr. HOLMAN. But the suits were brought against other parties. 

Mr. DEERING. Against other parties, but while these men were im 
office, and were equally affected. 

Mr. SPARKS. The men retained the fees and the Government sued 
to recover them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not these two men. 

Mr. SPARKS. The men against whom suits were brought. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘These two parties are Yeomans and Leech. The 
cases which were carried to the Supreme Court of the United States were 
the cases of Babbitt & Coles; different parties entirely. 

Mr. SPARKS. Of course. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Those cases against those other parties were not - 
brought in the district court of the United States for the district of 
Towa until 1858; therefore the law wasa fixed fact. ‘These officers were 
entitled to compensation up to $3,000 a year, and no more, if their fees 
amounted to that sum; if not, then the compensation was so much less 
than $3,000 a year as the fees amounted to less. 

It is argued in favor of this claim that other persons holding similar 
offices and performing similar work have been allowed additional com- 
pensation for office-rent and for clerk-hire. That is the only reason 
which is urged in favor of this bill; that and nothing more. Now, that 
is not a reason for the passage of this bill, because these parties have 
already received every cent to which they were entitled under the law; 
they have been paid in full. 

As to the extra compensation allowed to other public officers of this 
class, the statement of the report is as follows: 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in a letterto the Secretary of the 
bonny? bee date of February 14, 1877, which is set forth in the Senate report 
x The following United States land offices were allowed for payment to cl 
rendered n in consequence of the itude of the sales of Osage 


ecessary 
other Indian lands, the sums paid to them having been charged against the pro- 
as expenses: 


David B. Emmert, receiver at Humboldt, Kansas...........cccceccseerssesarreeeeeeees $3, 145 
William Q. Jenkins, register at Wichita, Kansas...... . 3,207 
M. W. Reynolds, receiver at Independence, Kansas..........0.cssescccccserseeeree 2,041 


Now, my friend must observe the fact that these are exceptional cases. 
These were Indian lands; the subject was under the control of the In- 
terior Department; and apparently without reference to special legal 
authority, but under the general powers in regard to the sale of Indian 
lands, these allowances were made. They were clearly exceptional, not 
in the regular course of compensation to land officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DEERING. My friend will allow me a moment—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly, I will yield. 

Mr. DEERING. I wish to state that there was in the Forty- 
fourth Congress a bill precisely similar to this in favor of the register 
and receiver of a land office, similar in all respects, at the town where 
I reside, Osage, Iowa. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have that statement before me. 

Mr. DEERING. That bill was passed here upon precisely the same 
principle on which we ask compensation in this case. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwas coming to that. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, in the letter which I was just reading, says: 

The act of Congress of 7th July, 1876, allowed Ariel K. Eaton, late receiver, 
and James D. Jenkins, former register, at Decorah and Osage, Iowa, $3,000 each, 


on account of payments for the services of clerks, upon the ground that such em- 
ployment was necessary, owing to the large number of entries of land at that 
office, 


Now, there were periods when in various portions of Kansas, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota these extraordinary sales occurred; 
and I do not see how we can now upon debate and consideration by 
the House (for bills frequently pass here without consideration) begin 
to make extra compensation in this way to a land officer for services 
rendered twenty years ago, unless we intend to make the rule universal; 
and I do not think my friend would desire to do that. 

These men performed service and received their pay up to the last 
dollar allowed by law, and according to the regular course of legal pro- 
ceedings. There was nothing exceptional in their cases, for it can 
scarcely be said that the sale of lands in the northwestern portion of 
Towa at any time exceeded what has occurred at many other land offi- 
ces west of the Mississippi River at different times. I submit that 
it would be exceedingly unwise to open up, after this lapse of time, a 
matter of this sort, and open it up, too, for the purpose of enlarging 
upon a single precedent which at some unfortunate moment has been 
established. In the absence of that precedent, I hardly think it could 
be insisted that these men are entitled to any more than they have al- 
ready received. They agreed to render a definite service, for which 
they were to receive a definite compensation, That compensation has 
been paid, and there is no such equity here as would take these publie 
officers out of the regular routine, 

Mr. BROWNE. Unless debate on this bill can be limited by agree- 
ment I shall have to move that the committee rise, 


Mr. DEERING. I ask the gentleman to withhold that motion fora 
moment. 
Mr. BROWNE. I am ready to consent that the debate may continze 


ten minutes longer, if that be the sense of the committee, and if thn 
gentleman from Iowa will be satisfied with that time. 
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Mr. DEERING. I wish to say only a word. 

Mr. BROWNE. I understand there is unanimous consent that the 
debate on this bill shall close in ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that debate on the pending bill terminate in ten minutes. Is 
there objection? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEERING. I wish only tomake a singleremark. In this case 
we ask nothing on account of the fact that similar allowances have been 
made to others, though in several cases heretofore, as I have already 
shown, allowances of this character have been made, and precisely sim- 
ilar bills passed in the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, and Forty-fifth Con- 
gresses. We ask this-allowance on the ground that these are excep- 
tional cases, and have been so determined by the committees that have 
examined them in the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Con Inow 
move that the bill be laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend the motion so as to provide that 
the bill be reported adversely. ; 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. HOLMAN, there 
were—ayes 32, noes 38. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. BROWNE. Then I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. DEERING. I call for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will order tellers unless the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] insists on his motion that the committee 


rise. 

Mr. BROWNE. [I insist on my motion. 

Mr. DEERING. [raise the point of order that the motion is not in 
order, as the committee was dividing. Let us have tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed Mr. DEERING and Mr. HOLMAN as tell- 
ers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 50, noes 74. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. SPARKS. Iask by unanimousconsent that it be agreed a yea- 
and-nay vote shall be taken on the bill in the House. 

Mr. DEERING. Lagree to that. 

So Mr. HoLMAN’s amendment was disagreed to. 

The bill was then laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. BROWNE. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. PEELLE. I demand a division of the committee on that vote. 

Mr. BROWNE. My object is to proceed to the consideration of the 
unfinished business coming over from previous days. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Ricu reported that the Committee of the Whole House had 
had under consideration the Private Calendar, and had directed him to 
report back sundry bills with various recommendations. 


FREDERICK NELSON, T. CAINE, AND HENRY C. SANDERS. 


The SPEAKER. The first business in order isthe unfinished busi- 
ness, and the first bill coming over is a bill (H. R. 4982) granting pen- 
sions to Frederick Nelson and others, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House with amendments. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll mento rovisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the names of Frederi Nelson, T. Caine, and R. San- 
ders, of Wyoming Territory, late employés of the Quartermaster’s Department 
of the United States Army, who were severely wounded and disabled for life, 
while connected with Major Thornburgh's expedition, in the engagement with 
the Ute Indians September 29, 1879, and the pensions allowed them be respect- 
ively at the rate of per month. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the amendments of the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the letter “R ” and in lieu thereof insert “ Henry ©.” 

Strike out the words “and the pensions allowed them be respectively at the 
rate of $30 per month,” 

Amend the title so as to read : 

“A bill granting pensions to Frederick Nelson, T. Caine, and Henry C. San- 

The amendments were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a third 


time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. DAWES moved to reconsider the vote by which ‘the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

PATRICK HORAN. 

The next bill coming over as unfinished business was the bill (H. R. 
6501) granting a pension to Patrick Horan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll the name of Patrick Horan, late a teamster in 
A tof the United States Arm: th the same rate 


Quartermaster’s y, wil 
of pension to which a private soldier would be entitled for like disabilities. 


Mr. BROWNE. I ask for the reading of the report. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6301) 
granting a pension to Patrick Horan, having had thesame under consideration, 
would submit the near J report: 

The petitioner, Patrick Horan, of Joliet, Minois, was enrolled on or about Sep- 
tember 15, 1861, as a teamster of the Quartermaster's Department, by Captain Q, 
E. D, Diamond, at Saint Louis, Missouri. He was never discharged, but paid 
last at Fort Riley, Kansas, and sent back to Saint Louis on the 28th of Novem- 


r, 1866. 

While serving as a teamster he was taken prisoner of war at the battle of 

Poisons Springs, and wasconfined at Camp Ford, Tyler, Texas, from about April, 
1864, to about the middle of February, 1865. While a prisoner he was without 
shelter or covering of any kind, and in June, 1864, was exposed to a rain-storm 
of fourteen days’ duration, During his confinement he dug a hole in the ground 
in which he slept. In consequence of his exposure and suffering he was stricken 
with paralysis, from which disease he has been suffering to the present time. 
_ His statement as to his imprisonment, exposure, and incurrence of paralysis 
in rebel prisons is corroborated by the testimony of Henry B. Clark, himself an 
inmate of said prisons, and by the testimony of John B. Arnold, of the Chicago 
Mercantile Battery. 

The evidence also shows that prior to and on his arrival at said prison he was 
in sound health, The testimony of neighbors, of Joliet, Ilinois, shows that upon 
his return to Joliet, after the war, he was afflicted with paralysis, which has con- 
popes hee the present time, making him completely unable to perform any phys- 

ca t. 

Dr. W. Dougall, of Will County, Tlinois, states that since 1874 petitioner has 
been under his treatment; that he has carefully studied his case; that he is suf- 
fering from “locomotor ataxia,” caused by exposure and sleeping upon damp 
ground; that it gradually ws worse; is incurable, and will soon render him 
entirely helpless. His claim was rejected by the Pension Office on the ground 
that petitioner was not in the military service of the United States and therefore 
does not come under the general provisions of the pension law; but the Pension 
Bureau is of opinion that his claim is a meritorious one and should be al- 
lowed by “special act;” and that, if such special act is granted, the pension 
should commence from the date of its ze, at such rate asthe claimant, upon 
examination, may be found to be entitled to. 

Your committee are of opinion that the claimant is entitled to the relief he 
seeks, and therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CULLEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN C. FENSCKE. 


The next bill coming over as unfinished business was the bill (H. R. 
3701) granting a pension to John C. Fenscke, reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House with an amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN and Mr. McMILLIN asked for the reading of the bill 
and report. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., pension hi A . 
late an employé of eiea a aa Ea ZEON o Tonn O tbo | 
while in the of his duties as such employé; and thatthe Commissioner 


of Pensions be, and is hereby, instructed to place the name of said John C. 
Fenscke on the pension-roll. 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the amendment reported from 
the Committee of the Whole House. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by adding the words “the pension to commence from the date of the 
passage of the act,” 


Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3701) 
granting a pension to John C, Fenscke, having had the same under considera- 
tion, report as follows: 

It appears from the evidence in this case that the petitioner, John C. Fenscke, 
of New Ulm, Minnesota, was a wagon-maker at Lower Sioux ney, in the 
employ of the United States, on the 18th day of A , 1862, at which time said 
agency was surprised and attacked by the Sioux Indians. It further appears 
that in assisting to defend the agency he received a severe wound from an In- 
dian arrow, w. passed rattan gs the muscles of his back, near the spinal column 
and between the third and fourth ribs, penetrating his leftlung. He was treated 
for this wound Dr. Alfred Miller, acting assistant surgeon at the military 
hospital: at Fort Ridgeley, Minnesota, from the 20th of August to 30th Septem- 

T, 

Dr. Miller in his sworn statement testifies that he treated petitioner in hos- 
pital aforesaid for arrow wound above described, and that it was received as 
above ; that arrow-head remained in the wound until removed by him, 
dangerously injuring the lung; that since the receipt of said Ban pot’ afliant has 
seen petitioner frequently, and that he has never fully recove: and never can 
from the injury received, the lung remaining in a diseased condition. 

It also a from the statement of Governor L. F. Hubbard, present gov- 
ernor of nesota, and other reputable citizens, neighbors of petitioner, that 
he was a robust and healthy man prior to the receipt of the injury and is now 
greatly disabled for the performance of manual labor. 

After a l consideration of this case your committee are of opinion that _ 
it is a meritorious one, and recommend that the bill do pass. 


Mr. HOLMAN. This claim is made by a civilian employed by the 
Government as a wagon-maker. If I am correct this civilian was em- 
ployed by the Government as wagon-maker, and I ask my colleague, 
chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, whether that commit- 
tee thinks it proper to enter upon the business of pensioning civilians— 
persons exclusively engaged in civil employment and who were injured. 
while in that service? 

Mr. BROWNE. This is a report of the committee, that is, it is the 
report of the majority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. The facts 
are that the beneficiary of this bill was a civil employé of the Govern- 
ment, not connected in any way with its military establishment. While 
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employed in the capacity of wagon-maker the post at which he was at the 
isis mastako by Indians. As a matter of course, impelled by the 
first law of nature, self-defense, he entered into the fight simply because 
he was attacked and because he wanted to defend himself. In that 
fight he was wounded. 

It was my opinion, as it was the opinion of other gentlemen of the 
committee, that the Government ought not to grant pensions in that 
class of cases. It simply amounts to this: A person not connected with 
the military establishment is in such position he is compelled to fight to 
defend himself, and in defending himself is wounded, and because he is 
wounded asks the Government of the United States to pension him. 
If he is pensioned all persons of the same class should go on the pen- 
sion-roll by some general law. That is my opinion, as well as the 
opinion of other gentlemen of the committee. s 

But the majority believed a pension ought to be granted in this case. 
I am opposed to it for the reasons I have already stated, that he was a 

n in civil life temporarily at a post on the frontier which was at- 
tacked by Indians, and in defending himself, as it was his duty to do, 
not because he was in the military service, but because he wanted to 
save himself, he was wounded. 

Now, I do not know of any reason why he ought to be pensioned, I 
confess, and therefore I am opposed to the passage of the bill as I was 
opposed to it in the committee. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. Speaker, this is a favorable report from a major- 
ity of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. A minority of that com- 
mittee were opposed to the passage of the bill. The recommendation 
was made in this manner by the committee. Within ten minutes this 
House has unanimously passed a bill granting a pension to four civil- 
ian employés of the Government, one blacksmith and three tea 
who were engaged in Major Thornburgh’s battle with the Ute Indians 
on Milk River. That also was a majority report from the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, and was opposed by the minority for precisely the 
same reasons that are stated by the honorable chairman of the commit- 
tee in opposition to the present bill. 


Now, it was thought by a majority of the Committee on Invalid Pen- | bi 


sions that these men were really in the military service of the country, 
that they were mustered into the service by their own blood, and that 
is what their muster-rolls were written with. They were shot while 
defending the property of the Government of the United States, and 
while acting under the orders of the military officers of the United 
States, and not simply while defending their own lives. But lacking 
the mere technicality of the mustering in, these men who shed their 
blood as soldiers, doing the duty of soldiers, it was believed by the 
majority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions should receive $8 a 
month pension, although they thought it a very poor recognition of 
their services. That, however, is all that this report of the committee 
recommends that they should be allowed, $8 a month, pensions to date 
from the of this bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose it would not be improper 
for me, being a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to state 
that I concurred then, as I concur now, with our distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman from Indiana, that there ought 
to be no pension granted in this case. I believe it was on my motion 
that it failed to get through the House at a session held before when 
we had not a quorum and an effort was made to put it through. 

Mr. DAWES. Because the honorable gentleman demanded a quo- 


rum. 
Mr. McoMILLIN. That was the reason, because I demanded a quo- 
rum; for I believed when this Government went into the pensioning of 
civil employés, or those who had never been enrolled upon its military 
rolls, there ought to be more than a handful of the House present to do 
it. So believing, I demanded a TH bree desire to say to the gen- 
tleman that it will require more than a ‘ul to pass this bill to-day. 
Now the gentleman from Ohio speaks of the muster-roll written with 
the blood of thesemen. Does the gentleman remember the fact that to- 
day there stands more than a quarter of a million of pensioners clamor- 
ing at the doors of the Pension Department the relief that can 
not be given them by the Government? Does he remember that there 
were 1,699,000 men enlisted under the banners of the Union whose 
claims (or a large portion of whom will claim pensions) will come up 
before us for possible action, and which will have to be had before we 
can undertake to begin the pensioning of civilians? Does the gentle- 
man remember that there has been a day fixed for the consideration ot 
the Mexican pension bill; and that it has been admitted on every side 
of the House that there are many deserving and meritorious men who 
then served their country, men who were actually enrolled in the mil- 
itary service, whose names were written upon the roll, who could be 
commanded by an officer of the Government, and who had said that 
the Government could direct where they went and when they went? 
And yet we are told here that the Government ought suddenly to become 
imous and pension those who never were enlisted in its service 
atall. I believe, as I stated in the beginning, it ought not to be done. 
My action then was by reason of that belief, and I propose to maintain 
that same action with reference to the pending bill to-day. 
Mr. STRAIT. Mr. Speaker, this man, Fenscke, was wounded at the 
Lower Sioux agency when he was taking care of Government property 


at that point. He wasone of the employés of thatagency in 1862 when 
the Sioux Indian outbreak took place. The facts of the case may be 
stated in a few words. There weresomething over five hundred women 
and children killed by the Indians in Minnesota during that outbreak; 
and this gentleman was himself badly wounded in taking care of the 
Government property at the Sioux agency, being, as I have said, an em- 
ployé of the Government, and remained there as long as he could; in 
tact he was shot down and was left lying there for dead. He, subse- 
quently recovering, with others, quite a number, was entitled to be 
placed upon the pension-roll prior to 1874 by the law then in force. By 
reason, however, of the expiration of the time prescribed in the statute 
for presenting his claim, he never receiveda pension, There was alimit 
fixed for the adjustment of these claims. His claim was not adjusted 
prior to that period, hence his application is made directly to Congress. 

The House at the last session passed a like bill, placing Captain Nix 
upon the pension-roll. That is a precedent, if one was needed; but 
there is no reason why this man should not be placed upon the roll 
and receive a pension for the service he did at that point for the Gov- 
ernment, The application received a favorable report from a majority 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. The report in the case, I un- 
derstand, has been read. I did not hear the reading, as I have just 


come into the House, but if gentlemen had listened to the reading the- 


facts would have been fully ascertained, and are in my judgment suf- 
ficient to warrant us in passing the bill. I hope, therefore, that there 
will be no objection to its passage. 

Mr. BROWNE. Tam constrained, Mr. Speaker, to demand the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ments reported by the Committee of the Whole, which have been read. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The question recurred upon the passage of the bill. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 47. 
fe (no further count being demanded) the House refused to pass the 


Mr. BROWNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
7s oom and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had a joint resolution and bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 126) providing for the purchase of steam- 
launches for use in the harbors of Galveston, Texas, and Mobile, Ala- 


bama; 

A bill (S. 2305) authorizing the commissioner of the Freedman’s Sav- 
ings and Trust Company to examine and audit certain claims against 
said company and to pay certain dividends barred by the act of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1881, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2356) to authorize the increase of the capital stock of the 
Second National Bank of Xenia, Ohio. 


MORGAN RAWLS. 


The next business reported from the Committee of the Whole House- 
was the bill (H. R. 2136) for the relief of Morgan Rawls, the recom- 
mendation being that it do pass. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it &c., That the sum of $800 is been appropriated, out of any 
+ 


money in the not otherwise app! to Morgan Rawls, of 
the State of Georgia, fora dwelling-house en from the vil of ero 
officer 


Georgia, in the latter part of the year 1865, by order of the Uni 
in command at Savannah, Georgia. Atoa ako for a confederate building. 


Mr. CALKINS. I call for the reading of the report. 

Mr. BROWNE. Iam opposed to the bill, whether the report is read 
or not. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H, R. 2136) for the 
relief of Morgan Rawls, have had the same under consideration, and submit 
the following report: 

During the late war a number of buildings were erected by the confederate 
authori! for hospitals and quartermaster and com: stores at the vil- 
lage of Guyton, State of a en Standing between and near these buildings 
was à small unoccupied dwelling house belonging to Morgan Rawls, of the value 
of $800, not estimating the ground on which it stood. Inthe fall of 1865, during 
the absence of said Rawls while in attendance upon the constitutional conven- 
tion of said State and as a member of said convention, and after he had taken 
the oath known as the “amnesty oath,” a detail of United States soldiers was- 
sent to Guyton, by the United States military authorities, from Savannah, with 
instructions to take down and remove said confederate buildings to Savannah, 
the materials to be used in the construction of school-houses for freedmen. In 
executing said instructions said soldiers reg eat der a mistake, said house be- 
lon; Rawls. Said Rawls endeavored to o the military authori- 
ties at Savannah compensation for his loss, but wasnever paid. A bill similar to 
this for his relief was introduced in the Forty-third Congress, and also in the 
Forty-fourth Congress, but no report was gia in either Congress upon the bill. 

The committee report the bill back with the recommendation that it pass, 


Mr. CALKINS. Before that bill is passed I desire to say I do not 
see how this claim is distinguished from the claims that have been often. 
discussed in this House, known as claims for losses growing out of the 
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war. It appears to me it falls clearly within that class of cases; and I 
do not think that the House ought to pass this or any case of that 
class. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman from In- 
diana that he misconceives, I think, this case entirely. This damage 
was committed under a mistake by soldiers of the Union Army in the 
fall of 1865 after the complete occupation of the country by the military 
forces of the United States, and after the entire pacification of that sec- 
tion of the country. It also occurred after this claimant had taken the 
amnesty oath which restored him to his relation of loyalty to the Goy- 
ernment, and put him as much within the protection of the Government 
asany other citizen of the country. And further, at the very time when 
this damage occurred he was in attendance on his duties as a member 
of the constitutional convention of the State which was endeavoring 
to restore the political relations of the State to the General Government. 

it is true—candor requires me to say—this damage did occur prior to 
the proclamation of the President formally declaring the cessation of the 
war. But by decision of the Supreme Court in two cases before me, in 
2 Wallace and 16 Wallace, the condition of things existing about the 
home of this claimant at the date of this damage so placed him as com- 
pletely within the protection of the laws of the United States as he 
would have been at any time after the peace proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. I will not occupy the time of the House in citing these authori- 
ties unless the gentleman from Indiana desires it. 

Mr. CALKINS. It occurred to me while hearing the bill read, which 

contained no statement that the beneficiary of this act was loyal at or 
before the time of the alleged loss, that the case must either be an 
exception to that class of cases which we have always provided for 
by law, or else there was something peculiar in this case which de- 
manded the payment other than exists in those cases for which we have 
provided by law. After hearing my friend from Georgia [Mr. TUR- 
NER] and after hearing the report I am more convinced than ever that 
this claim falls within the class of claims which this House has almost 
unanimously refused to pay during the last three or four Con, 
I can not see any distinction between this claim and any other claim 
which arose after actual hostilities had ceased until the period when 
the restoration of peace was declared by the President’s amnesty procla- 
mation. They all go under the same class; and I can not see why if 
this claim is paid all the others should not be paid as well. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I desire for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Indiana to state that in two cases decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States it has been held as follows: 

By excepting districts occupied and controlled by national troops from the 
general prohibition of trade it indicated the paler. of the Government not to re- 
gard such districts as in actual insurrection or their inhabitants as subject in 
most to treatmentas enemies, Military occupation and control to work 
this exception must be actual; that is to say, not illusory, not imperfect, not 
transient; but substantial, complete, and permanent. Being such it draws after 
it the full measure of es to persons and property consistent with a neces- 
‘sary subjection to military government. It does not indeed restore orin 
all respects former relations; but it replaces rebel by national authority and 
recognizes to some extent the conditions and the responsibilities of national 
«itizenship. 

I read from 2 Wallace, page 277. And in 16 Wallace there is a case 
precisely to the same effect deeided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the year 1872, in a period of profound peace. 

Now, the cases to which I have referred arose between the Govern- 
ment and citizens who stood upon no express privilege under the action 
of the Government; but in the case under consideration, Mr. Speaker, 
this claimant had under the terms of the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States resumed his allegiance to the Government, 
had taken the amnesty oath, and had accepted the plighted faith of the 
Government that he should thereafter receive full protection to his per- 
son and property. He had thereby become a citizen as loyal to the 
Government as was the gentleman from Indiana himself, at the time 
this invasion of his property occurred. He had, as it were, made his 
peace with the Government upon the terms proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. Now, the question is whether the Government, after having in- 
vited this submission upon the pledge of protection, can refuse the pro- 
tection which it had teed. 

Mr. CALKINS. Ido not want to take up the time of the House in 
the discussion of this claim, for I have no more objection against this 
claim particularly than I have to any of the class of claims which arose 
under the same circumstances under which this arose. 

I know it has been a disputed point with very many citizens of this 
country as to the exact time when a citizen who had recently been in 
rebellion against the Government became rehabilitated and thereafter 
entitled to be taken out of a condition of affairs which deprived him of 
the right of compensation for property used and destroyed during the 
war; I know there has been some conflict of opinion on that point. 

I want to call the attention of this House to this fact: After hostili- 
tics actually ceased there were a million and a half of Union soldiers 
seattered throughout the Southern States. Necessarily occupancy by 
that million and a half of soldiers of tenements and lands and more or 
less depredations upon the property of the people of the South took 
place; nobody disputes that or denies it. After a time, when those sol- 
diers had been gradually withdrawn, of course this occupancy and these 
lepredations ceased. 


The time up to the period when the President of the United States 
issued his general proclamation of amnesty, in my judgment, should be 
included in the war period; and all depredations and all classes of losses 
that happened up to that time, unless by express contract in cases where 
the parties were authorized to contract, ought to be classed as war claims 
and their payment refused. It is with that view that I call the atten- 
tion of the House to this particular claim, not because I want to be stub- 
born, but because it is of a class of claims which the Congresses preced- 
ing this have always refused to entertain or to pay. 

There is another class of cases which were thoroughly discussed and 
which the last Congress refused to pay, more meritorious even than this 
class of cases, I think; cases involving the occupation or the destruc- 
tion during the war of colleges, houses of worship, and the like. Yet 
the House in the last Congress refused to consider and pay for even that 
class of claims, a much more meritorious class than this. That is the 
reason I am opposed to this class of claims. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say —— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia a 
question. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I have no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Suppose that the act of military occupation is not 
taken into account, or any act of spoliation within the region of coun- 
try which the Army was occupying. Independent of all that, does the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] hold that the Government 
should be held responsible for unauthorized acts of spoliation committed 
by the soldiers composing those armies? Is the Government to be held 
responsible for those unauthorized acts? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I will give way to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. RAY] as soon as I have answered the in 
tory of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN]. It isa sufficient 
answer to his inquiry to recite the facts. 

This damage was done by an organized squad of soldiers under the 
command of a lieutenant sent up from military headquarters at Savan- 
nah. It was done by men wearing the uniform of the Government and 
under orders of its constituted authorities. Now, unless the Government 
can be held responsible for damages committed under these circum- 
stances I can not imagine a case which would render the Government 
responsible for damages, 

One other fact I will state, which I think is another and a complete 
answer to the question which the gentleman propounds tome. These 
buildings were taken down and the materials carried to Savannah and 
there used by the authorities of the Government of the United States 
for the construction of school-houses for the freedmen in that city. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, Does that appear in the report? 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. I think it does; but if it does not so 
appear, that was the fact. The Government appropriated to its own 
use the property of an amnestied citizen without compensation. The 
very least which Congress can do in such a case is to restore the value 
of the property without interest. I now yield to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. I desire to make a few remarks touching this bill lest 
some on this side of the House who did not hear the statement of 
my colleague on the Claims Committee [Mr. TURNER] might misap- 
prehend the true character of this bill. It appropriates $800 to pay 
Morgan Rawls for his dwelling-house which was destroyed by a com- 
pany of United States troops some time in the fall of 1865, after he had 
taken the oath'of.allegiance, had been elected a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of Georgia, and while he was away from his home 
attending that convention. 

No one would be more opposed to the passage of a bill allowing a war 
claim, pure and simple, than myself without thorough consideration 
and a favorable report from the Committee on War Claims. But there 
must be a line drawn somewhere between what is technically called a 
war claim and a claim arising against the Government in time of 


peace. 

Morgan Rawls, of Georgia, was a confederate soldier during the war 
of the rebellion. On the 29th day of May, 1865, the President of the 
United States issued a proclamation addressed to those who had been 
engaged in the rebellion, from which I quote the following: 

To the end, therefore, that the authority of the Government of the United 
States may be restored, and that peace, order, and freedom may be established, 
I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, do proclaim and declare that 
I hereby grant to all persons who have directly or indirectly participated in the 
existing rebellion, except as hereinafter excepted, amnesty and pardon, with res- 
toration of all rights of property, exceptas to slaves, and except where legal proceed- 
ings under the laws of the United States providing for the confiscation of prop- 
erty of persons en; in rebellion have been instituted ; but upon the condition, 
nevertheless, that every such person shall take and subscribe the following oath 
(or affirmation) and thenceforward keep and maintain said oath inviolate; and 
which oath shall be registered for permanent preservation, &c. 


The offer of this proclamation to all who had participated in the re- 
bellion, with certain exceptions not material to this discussion, and 
who would take and subscribe to the oath of allegiance, was full amnesty 
and pardon, with restoration of all rights of property except slaves. 
Morgan Rawls complied fully with these conditions, and has co1.ducted 
himself as a good citizen ever since. His oath of allegiance is filed in 
the office of the Secretary of State. 

What next? On June 17, 1865, the President addressed a proclama- 
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tion to the people of Georgia, containing, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: 

Now, therefore, in obedience to the high and solemn duties imposed w 
by the Constitution of the United and for the purpose of enabling the 
loyal people of said State to pap aa a State government, whereby j may 
be established, domestic Agi. lity insured, ona loyal citizens ected in all thelr 
rights of life, liberty, and roperty, , Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, and Aena niih of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
do hereby appoint James Johnson, of Georgia, provisional governor of the State 
of Georsia: whose duty it shall be ‘at the earliest practicable period to prescribe 

_such rules and regulations as may be necessary and pro, oper for convening a con- 
vention com of delegates to be chosen by that portion of the people of said 
State who are loyal to the United States, and no others, for the purpose of alter- 
ing or amending the constitution thereof, and with authority to exercise within 
the limits of said State all the powers necessary and proper to enable such loyal 
people of the State of Georgia to restore said State to its constitutional xelgvons 
to the Federal Government, and to present such a republican form of State go 
ernment as will entitle the State to the guarantee of the United States therefor, 
and its people to protection by the United States against invasion, insurrection, 
or domestic violence, 

This proclamation prescribes that none shall vote for or be elected a 
member of such convention without having previously taken andsub- 
scribed the amnesty oath set forth in the previous proclamation before 
alluded to. And in this same proclamation the President directs: 

That the mia aan poe Se of the department, andall officers and persons 
in the military and naval service aid and assist the said provisional governor 
in carrying into effect this proclamation, and they are enjoined to abstain from 
in any way hindering, impeding, or discouraging the da people from the or- 
ganization of a State government as herein autho; 


Mr. Rawls, having previously taken the oath of allegiance, was duly 
elected a member of the constitutional convention of Georgia pursuant 
to the proclamation of President Johnson, and in the fall of 1865 left 
his home in order to attend the devineenates of that body, leaving his 
house unoccupied. During his absence a detachment of Federal troops 
were ordered to take down and remove some captured and abandoned 
confederate buildings which had been erected nearly or quite adjoining 
the house of Mr. Rawls, and either by accident or mistake, supposing 
the building belonged to or was a part of the abandoned confederate 
buildings they had been sent to take down and remove, they toredown, 
carried off, and di of Mr. Rawls’s dwelling-house with the rest. 
Mr. Rawls’s house was worth about $800, and the question now is, Shall 
he be paid for it? 

Mr. RROWNE. Will the gentleman allow me a question ? 

Mr. RAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWNE. Assuming that Morgan Rawls had never been in the 
confederate service, but had been at all times a loyal citizen, and the 
soldiers of the United States Army, without authority from their supe- 
rior officers, had destroyed his property either willfully or by mistake, 
would he have had a legal claim against the Government of the United 
States? Would not theact be a mere trespass, unauthorized by the Gov- 
ernment or any of its agents, and therefore without remedy ? 

Mr. RAY. The gentleman has stated a proposition which was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Claims, If this man had any remedy by 
suit at law against the United States he would not be here asking for 
relief by act of Congress. This was done by a body of soldiers 
in obedience to orders from their officers, all of whom probably were 
and are pecuniarily irresponsible. 

If the soldiers tore down this house in good faith, supposing it to be 
one of the abandoned confederate buildings, as the truth y is in 
regard to this case, it would be a great hardship on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to require them to pay the damages out of their own pockets. 
Again, to have required Mr. Rawls to obtain hissatisfaction out of these 
soldiers and their commanding officer would have been in those days 
& practical denial of justice to him, because he probably could not have 
obtained service of legal process on them, or jurisdiction over them in 
any civil court in Georgia at that time, or have collected a judgment 
against them if one had been obtained even if they had been pecuni- 
arily responsible. The house wasnot willfully or maliciously destroyed, 
but its materials, so far as they were of any value, together with those 
of the adjacent confederate buildings, were taken and di. of under 
the authority of the Government, and the money paid into the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in the State of Georgia. 

I submit that upon sound legal principles Rawls was entitled to re- 
cover against anybody who ordered or participated in the destruction 
or conversion of his building, provided due service of legal process 
could have been made on the defendants. If the building or its ma- 
terials were di of and money or its equivalent received therefor, 
Rawls could waive the tort and recover as for money had and received 
against any one holding the money who ordered, committed, or abetted 
the trespass, no matter whether it was done by mistake or otherwise. 
But he can not sue the Government, notwithstanding his house was 
taken, without his consent by Government troops while fairly and 
reasonably obeying orders, after he had been pardoned for participation 
in the rebellion, taken the oathof allegiance, and been granted full pro- 
tection of his property. 

Therefore it does not seem just or equitable for the Government or for 
Congress tosay, ‘‘ This was a ; we did not authorize it and ought 
not to be SEA Sea for it,” especially when it appears that the 
materials have been disposed of and the money appropriated by the 
United States. 


nme 


Mr. CALKINS. What was done with it? 

Mr. RAY. It was paid to the Freedmen’s Bureau in Georgia. 

Mr. CALKINS. What was done with the proceeds of this house? 

Mr. RAY. It wentin with therest. The proceeds of all these build- 
ings went to the Freedmen’s Bureau, and was used for the benefit of 
the freedmen, as I understand. 

Mr. CALKINS. How did they sell it? 

Mr. RAY. Idonot know how. All these confederate camps and 
buildings, I understand, were disposed of and the proceeds turned over 
to the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

Now, if these troops, acting in the line of their duty, obeying orders, 
being unable to distinguish between confederate and private property, 
without intending any malicious act, and exercising o) care and 
prudence, took a citizen’s property, and the Government by its officers 
and agents disposed of it, I think it quite fair and equitable that the 
Government should ù 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman let me make a single suggestion? 
At a time when a distinguished gentleman of Kentucky by the name 
of John Morgan invaded Indiana certain United States troops were 
sent in pursuit of him, and during that pursuit they took the horses of 
our farmers, invaded smoke-houses and took the bacon belonging to 
our people, took corn and fo of every description. These things 
were ores to the use of the Government. We have been at- 
tempting for weary years to get the Congress of the United States to 

the right of our people to remuneration for this property of 
our citizens taken by United States troops and appropriated for the pur- 
poses of the Government; yet the Government has refused to make such 
payment. I think those claims are quite as inst the Govern- 
ment as a claim for payment fora building which was taken by mistake 
and without authority—a mere trespass. 

Mr. RAY. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. Was not the property to which the gentleman alludes 
taken in time of war? 

Mr. BROWNE. It was taken at a time when we thought there was 
a speck of war in our State. 

Mr. NEAL. I wish to state in answer to what the gentleman from 
Indiana has stated, that this celebrated John Morgan raided through 
Ohio, and the Government of the United States has paid and is paying 
to-day for every horse that the Union soldiers took, for every bushel of 
corn and for every bit of property they destroyed. They have refused 
to pay for the stealing and destruction done by Morgan’s men, but 
what was taken and used by the troops of the United States the Gov- 
ernment has paid for, the same exactly as if the quartermasters had 
purchashed it and given vouchers therefor, And I presume, if the gen- 
tleman will examine the matter, he will find the same is the case in 

to Indiana, 

Mr. DAWES. Is my colleague in favor of paying everything that 
was taken by Union soldiers during the war? 

Mr. NEA I am in favorof paying for everything the soldiers took 
in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. DAWES. In the South? 

Mr. NEAL. Yes, sir; from loyal citizens. 

Mr. HOUK. In the South or anywhere else, if it is an honest claim. 

Mr. RAY. I believe I have the floor. Now, Mr. Speaker, if this 
destruction of Rawls’s house had occurred while the rebellion was fla- 
grant, before the proclamation granting amnesty had been made, or be- 
fore he had taken the oath of allegiance and been guaranteed protection 
to his property, I should oppose the payment of this claim. I do not 
believe in paying for damages done by soldiers in the enemy’s country 
during time of war; but there is a line of division somewhere between 
war and When the President of the United States made procla- 
mation to the people of Georgia that if they would lay down theirarms 
and take the oath of allegiance they should have full pardon and be 
protected in the enjoyment of their property, and on the faith and credit 
thereof her citizens, like Morgan Rawls, accepted the situation, the 
Government ought certainly to protect them in the use and possession 
of their property, and Congress should not delay in making just repara- 
tion for property taken by the Government or its agents under the mis- 
taken idea that it biaa to the United States. 

At the time his house was destroyed Mr. Rawls was away from home 
attending the constitutional convention in an honest endeavor 
to reconstruct the State of Georgia, upon the invitation of the President, 
and I think the bill for his relief ought to pass. The loss was incurred 
nearly eighteen years ago, and we only allow him the fair value of the 
property at that time, without interest. 

Mr. BELFORD. Was this property destroyed after the issuance of 
the President’s proclamation? 

Mr. RAY. Yes, sir; several months afterward. 

Mr. CALKINS. That was the special amnesty, not the general am- 
nesty. 

Mr. RAY. Yes; I have given the dates of both proclamations. The 
amnesty was full and general, so far as Rawls is concerned, some t?me 
before his loss occurred. 

Probably no serious objection would be made this claim had 
the transaction occurred in Ohio or New Hampshire, for example, or 
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in some other State not engaged in the war of the rebellion, Iam 
aware that the final proclamation of cessation of hostilities in all parts of 
the country was not issued until August 20, 1866, and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has judicially determined that date to be 
the time when military rule ceased in every part of the late confeder- 
acy and peace prevailed throughout the land. But in Georgia all act- 
ual hostilities ceased in the spring of 1865, The people there were 
quietly engaged in an honest effort to reconstruct the State and bring 
her back into harmony with the Federal Government. 

The United States had an undoubted right to take possession and dis- 
pose of all confederate camps, buildings, hospitals, and other property 
at any time, butit had no right, through its troops, or otherwise, to dis- 
possess a loyal or an amnestied citizen of Georgia of his property, with- 
out making due and just compensation, in the fall of 1865. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, after a careful investigation of the 
facts, I felt it my duty to concur with my colleagues of the Claims Com- 
mitteein makinga favorable report upon this bill and to favorits passage. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, demanded the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time ; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, demanded the previous question on the 
passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. CALKINS demanded the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROBESON. Pending that, as this will remain the unfinished 
oe to come up the first thing in the morning, I move the House 

ourn. 

The House divided on the motion to adjourn; and there were—ayes 
80, noes 42. 

Mr. BEACH. I demand tellers on the motion to adjourn. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pending the motion to adjourn, 
Mr. GODSHALK, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of ab- 
sence frora to-morrow until Wednesday next. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, leave was 
granted for the withdrawal of the papers in the pension case of Dr. Will- 
iam T. Kirk. 

MORGAN RAWLS. 


Mr. TURNER, of Georgia. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. What 
will be the attitude of this bill if the House should now adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. It will come up as unfinished business to-morrow 
immediately after the morning hour, because the previous question has 
been ordered. That is the impression of the Chair at present. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It will not come up until Friday next. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope all opposition will be withdrawn on the 

. statement of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] that this 
bill will come up to-morrow morning. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that under the op- 
eration of the previous question this would come up anyway. 

Mr. RANDALL. With the understanding that it is to come up as 
unfinished business to-morrow, I believe all opposition to the motion to 
adjourn will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BEACH. I withdraw the demand for tellers. 

Mr. Ropeson’s motion was to; and accordingly (at 3 o’clock 
and 2 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows : 

By the SPEAKER: The resolutions adopted by the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of New York, protesting against the transfer of the revenue- 
cutter service to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Naval 


Also, papers relating to the claim of Clara G. Scott—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. BEACH: The petition of Malven, Gordon & Co. and others, 
citizens of Orange County, New York, protesting against an increase of 
duty on tin-plate and sheet-iron—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE: The petition of citizens of m engaged in the 
canned- goods industry, asking that the duty on tin-plates be reduced to 
one-half cent per pound—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HITT: Memorial of the mayorand 40 others, citizens of Rock- 
ford, Winnebago County, Illinois, asking appropriation for the continu- 
ance of the immigrant-inspection service—to the Select Committee on 
the Public Health. 

By Mr. LUNA: The petition of Benjamin M. Read and others, pro- 
testing against reduction of duty on lead and copper—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: The petition of Robert J. Simmons and 30 others, 


citizens of Dover, Delaware, protesting against increase of duty on tin- 
plate and sheet-iron—to the same committee. 

By Mr. R. M. MCLANE: The resolutions adopted by the Baltimore 
Board of Trade protesting against the transfer of the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of Vashti H. Palmer, for a pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OATES: The petition of L. A. Foster and others of Auburn, 
Alabama, for reduction of duty on tin-plate and sheet-iron—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. à 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: The petition of the Cigar Manufacturers’ 
Association of Cleveland, Ohio, relative to the duty on cigars—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. WILLIS: The petition of Brinkley & Co. and others, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, protesting against increase of duty on tin-plates and 
sheet-iron—to the same committec. 


The following petitions for reduction of duty on sugar were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Of J. B. Weller and 28 others, of New Brighton, 
New York. 

By Mr. 8. S. FARWELL: Of L. J. Richards and 50 others, of Wyo- 
ming, Towa. 

By Mr. HOGE: Of M. Walsh and 40 others, citizens of Harper’s 
Ferry, West Virginia. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: Of Henry Gilbert, J. L. Linderman, and 37 
others, of Osseo, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Of E. T. Crowland 77 others, of Canton, Ohio. 

By Mr. PAYSON: Of J. M. Baker and 79 others, of Dwight, Illinois. 
: By Mr. SHERWIN: Of Thomas W. Cole and 38 others, of Rockford, 

ois. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: Of H. N. Wickoff & Son and 72 others, of 
Chagrin Falls, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

By Mr. WALKER: Of James Jordan, jr., and 75 others, of Dushore, 
Sullivan County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. W. A. WOOD: Of George W. Calkins and 52 others, of West- 
land Lake, New York. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, January 20, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
é D. D. 
The J ournal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting, in compliance with section 1665 of the 
Revised Statutes, a statement of expenditures at the Springfield armory, 
and of the arms, &c., fabricated and repaired during the year ended June 
30, 1882; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting, in response to a resolution of December 21, 1882, reports 
of officers of the Engineer Co: United States Army, in relation to the 
improvement of the harbors at Savannah and Brunswick to the Savan- 
nah River, between Savannah and Au and above Augusta; to the 
Altamaha River and Romney Marsh, ia; also to the improvement 
of Coosa River, Georgia, and Alabama and Oostenaula, Coosawattee, 
Oemulgee and Oconee Rivers, Georgia, and also reports upon Mobile 
Harbor, Alabama, and Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, Georgia; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present the memorial of officers and teachers of the 
Normal and Agricultural Institute of Hampton, Virginia, and many 
others, praying for aid to the cause of common school, industrial, and 
normal school education. This is a very brief written memorial, set- 
ting forth the views of the leading minds of that institution. I think 
they are entitled to very great weight, and it is an unusually forcible 
and brief presentation of the views and facts bearing upon that ques- 
tion. I ask thatit be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the Senator will not press that request. 
The practice has become so general of printing memorials in the RECORD 
that they swell it to very great proportions. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is no doubt of that, and yet this is one of those 
brief memorials upon a very impartasi subject which touches the mat- 
ter more closely, and will, I think, give more light upon it than many a 
two-hours’ speech that might be made in either House of Con, ; and 
it is in the hope that it may reach the eye of members of the Houseand 
of the Senate that I ask that the memorial be printed in the RECORD. 
It may avoid a long speech. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ihave no doubt that it would be more interest- 


z Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 


ing and more edifying than the long speeches, but it will not save the 
long speeches; we shall have them just the same. 
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Mr. BLAIR. It may, however, enable those who make the long 
speeches to make them more to the point and to talk more sensibly and 
effectively in relation to the provisions of the various pending bills. I 
assure you, Mr. President, it is a fine and excellent memorial, and it 
will do good. It will do good to us all; and I hope it may be printed 
and that it may be read. € 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks that the memorial be spread upon the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isit from a State islature ? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is from the Normal and icultural Institute of 
Hampton, Virginia, and represents the matter of industrial and common 
and normal school education so far as the problem exists at the South. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
memorial in the Recorp? The Senator from Rhode Island made an 
objection. If he does not withdraw it—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, I will not object; but I give notice that I 
shall object to the next proposition to print in the RECORD any memo- 
rial of any kind whatever. 

Mr. BLAIR. The effect of this little episode in reference to this 
memorial will lead to its being read. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Itean not be read at the desk without the consent 
of the Senate. z 

Mr. BLAIR. I understood the objection was withdrawn to its being 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I did withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say that my honorable friend from Rhode 
Island is a good deal like Rip Van Winkle. He is always going to leave 
off printing at the next glass, and not the present one. He always 
gives the notice, and always withdraws it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is not my fault that I am the most good natured 
man in the Senate. 

Mr. BLATR. It is highly creditable to the honorable Senator to 
withdraw his objection to printing this memorial in the RECORD. I 
have no objection to its being asserted as to almost any other that may 
be presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is withdrawn, and if 
there isno farther objection the memorial will be printed in the RECORD. 

The memoral was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TlAmptTon NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 
Hampton, Va., January —, 1883. 

Sır: The undersigned, officers and teachers of the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, beg leave to present, through you, to Congress the following 
statement and petition: 

We have the past fourteen years been en; in the work of diffusing intel- 
ligence pean Hewes negroes of the South, with whose condition and needs we 
have become iliar through the over five hundred graduates and ex-situdents 
who have gone from here as texchers throughout the Southern States. Expe- 
rience has shown the negro’s engerness for knowledge, nan Boe for improve- 
ment, and at the same time the utter inadequacy of the educational opportunities 
supplied these 6,000,000 blacks by the various State appropriations, amounting to 
something over a million dollars annually. 

Virginia, ahead of other Southern States in providing for the negro, has not 
one-third of the competent teachers needed; her school sessions (except in cities) 
of from four to six months—but three months in most States—are wholly inade- 
quate; Southern country school buildings generally are wretched makeshifts, 
comfortless and miserably i Speer proper supervision is usnally wanting; 
for the small salaries paid the county superintendents do not justify them in 
doing anything but keeping accounts and records and in making examinations 
and appointments, Teachers go and come pretty much as beng pienen; many 
who act disgracefully could, by inspection, be made efficient. e training of 
teachers, a vital matter, is well done ata few points, chiefly by Northern charity, 
but it can not supply one-tenth of the existing demand; many of those now 
teaching are worse than none at all. 

The large class of poor whites is no better off than the blacks; even the in- 
crease alone of both races is not being properly taught. In the more southern 
States especially the moral and mental condition is as low as that in Africa. If 
intelligence and virtue have to do with the fate of aN ou ics there is danger 
ahead, Masses of ignorant voters are controlled by hired demagogues or de- 
prived of their rights. They are not capable of intelligent action. There is 
danger whether their yote is castor suppressed. This can be prevented only by 
such efficiency of the system of Southern education as Congress can supply: 

We represent in part the vast Northern charity, aggregating since 1862 about 
$12,000,000, given by individuals not only for the Christian education of the ne- 
gro, but in payment of a debt to humanity and in fulfillment of a duty of the 
nation to those whom it has given the ballot without an idea, a power without 
the knowledge how to use it, creating thereby most serious conditions for the 
future. Why should not Congress follow the people in this great national work? 

England, neglecting the emanci slaves of Jamaica for more than thirt, 
years, now aids in their education, The United States, except through the 
inen’s Bureau, has done nothing for the moral pation of the ex-slaves in 
twenty years from the time of their freedom. We believe it will yet be forced to 
provide against the increasing sum of illiteracy and consequent evil. 

We therefore, through your committee, most earnestly petition Congress to 
make prompt and adequate provision for the increased efficiency of all schools 
for the illiterate classes throughout the land, recognizing therein the need of 
normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and the equally great importance of indus- 
trial training, without which an intelligent but useless class, political hangers- 
on and adventurers, averse to labor, may be raised up. 

Hon. Henry W. BLAIR, 

Chairman Committee on Education, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mr, BLAIR. I present the following petitions, praying for national 
aid to common schools: 
A petition of the president and faculty of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; 
_A petition of H. F. Spaks and 45 other citizens of York County, Vir- 
ginian; 


A petition of A. B. White and 46 other citizens of the Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia; 

A petition of Andrew Bassette and 219 other citizens of Elizabeth 
City County, Virginia; 

A petition of William H. Ash and 41 citizens of Southampton County, 
Vireini 


inginia; 
A petition of M. L. Walkin and 40 other citizens of the Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia; 

A petition of Zacharias Dupee and 22 citizens of Chesterfield County, 
Virginia; 

if petition of R. Kelser and 20 other citizens of Scottsville, Albemarle 
County, Virginia: 

A petition of Frank Procter and 39 citizens of Norfolk, Virginia; 

A petition of B. J. Davis and 54 other citizens of Palmyra, Halifax 
County, North Carolina; 

A petition of J. P. Weaver and 40 citizens of Enfield, Halifax County, 
North Carolina; 

A petition of J. S. McCulloch and other citizens of Knoxville, Knox 
County, Tennessee; and 

A petition and resolution of the Teachers’ State Association of Mich- 


igan. 

The petitions from Virginia and North Carolina, I am informed, are 
signed almost exclusively by citizens of the colored race. I move that 
they all lie upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Valley Grange, No. 60, of the county of Bates in 
the State of Missouri, have transmitted to mea petition. This is a pe- 
tition representing that ‘“‘agriculture is the leading industry of all 
countries and in the United States engages the labor of more than one- 
half our entire population, and the annual value of farm products in 
the United States is greater than all the other industries combined, and 
the interests of agriculture, despite the immense value of its products 
and despite the fact that it furnishes nearly, if not quite, nine-tenths 
of the business of transportation on railroads and other freight convey- 
ances, mainly supports all our industries and is the life and soul and 
body of our foreign commerce, yet has been continuously ignored in 
recent years by our executives and shamefully neglected by our Na- 
tional Legislature, for the reason as we believe that these great interests 
have no executive representation in the Cabinet of the President and 
almost no representation in the National ” and they therefore 
“earnestly request that the Senate of the United States at as early a 
period as practicable take up and consider and enact into a law the 
House bill passed at the last session of Congress to create the office of 
Secretary of Agriculture, to be filled by an experienced and practical 
farmer. 

I move that this petition lie upon the table as the bill is now pending 
before the Senate. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. ALLISON presented resolutions of the board of trade of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, protesting against the granting of a charter for the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River between Council 
Bluffs and Omaha; which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a petition of J. H. Gallaher, of Jefferson, Iowa, 
praying legislation for the relief of Robert C. Gallaher, late of Mifflin- 
town, Pennsylvania, inregard to certain bonds owned by him which were 
lost or destroyed; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not know whether it comes properly under 
the head of petitions and memorials, but I present a resolution passed 
at the last annual meeting of the State board of agriculture held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. I think it is a proper thing to be presented, 
and asitistouchinga very important public interest it had better be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read if there 
be no objection. 

The resolution was read and referred to the Committee on Agricult- 
ure, as follows: 

Resolved, That this society heartily n eon of the Senate bill introduced by 
Senator LoGAN, proposing a transfer of so much of the S Service as relates 
to climate and weather forecasts to thecivil department of the Government; but 


we earnestly recommend that this transfer be made to the De ment of Agri- 
jah A the subject of climate naturally belongs as being closely related 


ture. 
Very respectfully, 
ALEX. HERON, Secretary. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I present a memorial of the chamber 
of commerce of the State of New York, protesting against the transfer 
of the revenue-cutter service to the Navy Department, and also against 
the establishment of a bureau of mercantile marine in the Navy De- 
partment. This memorial is signed by the president of the chamber 
and attested by the secretary. I move its reference to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented a petition of citizens of Cali- 
fornia praying for the passage of a law instructing the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to make no further contracts which shall include the carriage of 
the mails on the Sabbath, &c.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
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Mr. SEWELL presented a memorial of employés of the American 
Sheet Iron Company of Phillipsburgh, New Jersey, remonstrating against 
any reduction of the tariff duties on raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of sheet-iron below the rate recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2377) to authorize the stockholders of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Grand Rapids, Michigan, to amend the fifth article of 
the articles of association of the said bank, reported it with an amend- 
ment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. ROLLINS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2390) granting a pension to Emma De Long; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (by request), asked and, by unanimous 
consent, obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2391) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to regulate immigration,’’ approved March 3, 1882; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merece. 

He also (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill (S. 2392) to grant to the Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine the claims of the Tice Manufacturing Com- 
pany against the United States; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOAR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2393) granting a pension to Sarah Jane Prince; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2394) granting a pension to Horace S. Spear; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2395) granting a pension to Henrietta Ann Lewis; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VOORHEES asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2396) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
S. Harrold; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALDRICH aske@ and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2397) granting a pension to John Sweeney; which 
was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill (S. 2398) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to eon- 
vey land in Providence, Rhode Island, for highway purposes; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Mr. BLAIR asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2399) granting an increase of pension to Albert G. 
Fifield; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LAPHAM (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave tointroducea bill (S. 2408) granting a pension to the widow 
of the late Major-General G. K, Warren; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2401) for the relief of William H. Simmons; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. JOHNSTON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2402) to pay to Charles W. Button the costs of 
advertising property levied on by the collector of United States internal 
revenue in the fifth district of the State of Virginia; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill (S. 2403) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner 
of C. M. & J. D. Morrison; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill (S. 2404) for the relief of William D. Martin; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. FRYE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by him 
to the post-route bill; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. BLAIR. I submit a concurrent resolution for printing extra 
copies of the report upon the condition of industrial education in the 
United States. The work comprises some three or four hundred pages. 
It is a very valuable one. There is a great call for it from agricultural 
colleges and from teachers and those interested in education throughout 
the country, and now that the type is being set the cost of additional or 
extra copies will be simply that of the material, Isuppose. I have made 


Thatof there 
cation to the 


Committee on Printing to the fact, that it will be necessary 
what expeditiously, or the type may be taken down, and then the furnish- 


some inquiry and learn that the cost of 8,000 extra copies without covers 


will be something less than $800 ; with the ordinary covers such as we 
find upon the agricultural report and other like works, the cost will be 
less than $1,800 per 8,000 extra copies. I suppose this isa matter that 
should be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The concurrent resolution was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the House of Representatives concurring), 
rton industrial education furnished by the Commissianer of Edu- 
nate in compliance with its resolution of December 15, 1882, there 
be printed 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use of the 


House of Representatives, and 5,000 copies for distribution by the Commissioner 
of Education. 


Mr. BLAIR. I will say in addition, and I ask the attention of the 


to act some- 


ing of extra copies would be of course much more expensive. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 


its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 


which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
A bill fe R. 2136) for the relief of Morgan Rawls; 
A bill (H. R. aon to establish certain post-routes; and 
to remove the disabilities of Francis H. Smith, 


also announced that the House had passed the hill (S. 


422) for the relief of George W. Maher. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is over. 
Mr. COCKRELL. The Calendar, Mr. President. 
Mr. PLUMB. Imove that the Calendar be postponed in order that 
I may move to take up the Post-Office appropriation bill. 
The motion was to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate consent to take up 


the Post-Office appropriation bill ? 


The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7049) making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the faal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, the pending ques- 
tion being on the amendment in line 110 to strike out ‘‘ January 


n» and 
insert ‘‘ July,” and at the end of the line to strike out ‘‘ eighty-four” 


and insert ‘' eighty-three;”’ so as to read: 


Postage shall be charged, on and after the Ist day of July, A. D. 1883, at the rate 


of 2 oot for each half ounce or fraction thereof. 


. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to say that I shall vote 
ist the pending proposition, not so much that it may not be possi- 
o reduce the rate of postage to 2 cents, but because I am utterly 
opposed to this kind of legislation in an appropriation bill. 

It is true that under the Constitution the House of Representatives 
alone may prescribe its rules, and we can make no point of order against 
any proposition which may be attached to any bill sent to us by the 
House, because they have their own mode of conducting business, and 
they have the right to conduct it as they see proper; but the effect of 
this legislation is to compel Congress to consider an important proposi- 
tion, involving a loss of revenue of about $9,000,000, hurriedly with- 
out the power of amendment, without the power of making other pro- 
visions so as to relieve our people in another direction. 

We are excluded by our rules from amending this proposition. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM], who desired to give some 
little relief to persons who were engaged in distributing seeds in com- 
petition with the Agricultural Bureau, was not allowed by our rules, 
correctly enforced by the Chair, to offer an amendment that would re- 
duce the rate of postage on the carrying of seeds. I am not at liberty 
to propose amendments to this bill in relation to the postal service that 
have infinitely more value, in my judgment, than the reduction of post- 
age from 3 cents to 2 cents. 

In other words, the bill comes to us in such a form that the Senate 
has no power to amend it; it has no power to deal with it consistent 
with its rules, and we are compelled to vote without examination, 
without the report of a committee, without any action whatever of the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, on a proposition to throw off 
$9,000,000 of the receipts of the Post-Office Department hurriedly in 
this way. 

Mr. President, I shall notdo it. Ihave got tired of it, and from this 
time forward, unless there is some strong and ial reason for such 
amendments to an appropriation bill, I shall vote against them. I think 
if the Senate would make up its mind that it would not allow such 
amendments to be put upon appropriation bills in violation of public 
policy, without giving us an opportunity to examine them, without 
having the report of our appropriate committee; and if they would make 
up their minds to resist the enactment of laws in this way, they would 
put a stop to this faulty practice. 

I am told (at least I see it in the newspapers; I have no right further 
than that to refer to it) that we will have all sorts of legislation on the 
naval appropriation bill. At the last session of Congress nearly all the 
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difficulties we encountered in legislation were on account of incongru- 
ous amendments that were put upon the Army appropriation bill and 
the naval appropriation bill, and other appropriation bills. This can 
not be corrected until the Senate, on some question like this, will take 
its ground and say that we are not willing to consider any proposition 
of reform like the reduction of postage on an appropriation bill; and 
that we insist upon it that the proposition shall come before us in such a 
shape that the Senate may amend the proposition or improve it by sub- 
stituting some other reform; and that at least it shall come in such a 
form that it may be referred to the Post-Office Committee, the com- 
mittee of the Senate charged with the consideration ofthis subject. But 
as it comes to us and is only referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who by our rules have no right to do anything except to appro- 
priate money for the carrying into execution the existing law, we are 
compelled to consider this bill in the hurried morning hour without any 
examination by the appropriate committee and without having power 
to amend it. 4 

I say now that this is a case when the Senate as a body, without refer- 
ence to its opinions upon the proposition to reduce postage from 3 cents 
to 2 cents on letters, ought to take a stand upon that ground, and in- 
sist upon it that we shall have that opportunity to investigate, accord- 
ing to our modeand manner, these important propositions. Upon that 
ground I intend to vote. 

I should like very much to reduce the letter postage from 3 cents to 
2 cents on the halfounce, if I thought that was right and fair and just, 
or that we were in a condition to doit. There is a strong feeling in 
favor of cheap pos I was myself very much attracted by the his- 
tory of the reduction of postage in England under the guidance of Row- 
land Hill. But the striking difference between our country and En- 
gland in regard to this subject is, in the first place, that 3 cents here is 
no more than 2 cents there. Besides, the rate of 2 cents or a penny in 
England only covers an extent of country that is scarcely equal to New 
England, scarcely equal to New York and Pennsylvania combined, and 
which might be put in the plains of Texas and be lost out of sight. 
The population there is dense, There are 32,000,000 people in the Isl- 
and of Great Britain, and the extent of the country, from the Isle of 
Wight to the northern pao of Scotland, is probably jess than it is from 
New York to Chicago; I think it is just about the same; and when com- 
pared to our continental dimensions across the continent, or from Maine 
to Texas, it is infinitesimal. 

Therefore a rate of postage, say 2 cents, which may be justand proper 
in England or Great Britain does not apply to our country, because 
of the greater distances to be carried, the less value of money here than 
there, and because our population of 50,000,000 is spread over a vast 
area of country ten times, twenty times, greater than the whole Islands 
of Great Britain. 

What I object to is that we are compelled to consider this question, 
involving so much as eight or nine million dollars a year, in this hurried 
way and to vote upon the impressions of the moment. We would all be 
glad to reduce postage from 3 cents to 2 cents, but we might give relief 
to our people in various reforms by the reduction of taxes to the amount 
of eight to nine million dollarsinfinitely greaterthan this. Thisservice 
is cheaply performed now, more cheaply than in any other country when 
you consider the bounds of our great country and its vast extent. 
Why, then, make this hurried change? 

If we are able to reduce the rate of postage on letters it seems to me 
there are other classes of mail matter upon which the rates should be re- 
duced. The whole subject ought to be fairly considered. When we 
have an apportunity to reduce the postage to the extent of eight or nine 
million dollars we ought to do it on all classes of matter, so that 
the postage on all matter would bear some relation to each other and 
not be a reduction on letter alone. 

I believe the Senate would do a wise thing if they will postpone this 
important change in our postal Jaws until the matter has been more fully 
considered by the peopl themselves, and has been fully considered by 
the Post-Office Committee ofthis body, and until it can come to us in 
such form that we shall be able to amend it so that we may revise the 
whole postal rates and do what isjust and right in regard to the postal 
revenues, 

Up until this time the Post-Office service has been a heavy burden 
upon the people. Upuntil this time the annual deficiency inthe Post- 
Office service has ranged from two million dollars to six or seven million 
dollars. Ifwe havenow a surplus revenue arising out of postage, it 
would only g a small way toward paying for theenormous deficiencies 
created whichhave been paid out of the public Treasury. We can wait 
a year or two. 

_ I do not believe that the Post-Office Department will be self-support- 
ing or anything like self-supporting with this reduction of postage, and 
we will have to make that deficiency good as heretofore from the pub- 
lic revenue. Why should not the postal service be self-sustaining? 
There is no reason why it should not be. There is no reason why, with 
the exception of that which is performed for the benefit of the people of 
the United States, the carrying of the letters of the people should not 
be self-sustaining. There is no reason why money should be appropri- 
ated from the public Treasury to pay the expense of carrying any man’s 
mail, either letters or papers or magazines. To the extent that we use 
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the public mails to carry Government matter the Government ought to 
pay that and no more, but for years the Government has paid, according. 
to the highest estimate, two or three times the amount which should 
have been paid upon Government postal matter. I think, therefore, 
we had better move slowly, wait a while and consider the subject, and. 
then, if we can, let us reduce the postage on letters, on papers, on seeds,. 
on , on all forms of postal matter. 

I should rather also in this connection consider one other subject of 
infinitely greater importance than even this proposition, and that is 
whether the time has not arrived in this country when the Government 
should assume to convey intelligence by electricity, not the 
ment of the present telegraph lines, but when we should transmit 
through our post-oflices and over post-roads communications by elec- 
tricity, by wires constructed by the Government itself. The Govern- 
ment of the United States might duplicate all the wires and all the means 
of transportation by electricity for about $20,000,000 or $25,000,000. 
Yet there is now levied upon the people of the United States over 
$10,000,000 a year for telegraphic m 

If, therefore, we wish to do an actual to our people, if we wish 
to confer upon them an enormous benefit, we should assume that which 
we have a right to assume as a part of the postal service of the country, 
the transmission of intelligence by electricity. In that way by the ex- 
penditure of probably $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 we would save to the 
people of the United States $10,000,000 a year and increase our revenue. 
This has been done by other countries situated in that connection no- 
better than ourselves, 

Why not postpone this proposed important diminution of the public 
revenue until we consider this question ina broader way and see whether 
when we are throwing off this large sum of money now coming in as a 
fruitful source of revenue we can not by the application or use of a little 
money do a greater good by assuming the telegraph business of the 
ea. lf with this Ih 

content m with voting against this proposition; and I hope 
that the Senate wine proper to defeat it, for the present at least. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, while it is certainly anomalous that 
the Senate is not allowed to put legislation upon an appropriation bill 
by our rules, and that we receive appropriation bills loaded with legi 
lative provisions from the House, I supposed that the rules permi us 
to make amendments to legislation that came from the House. I think 
that it was done on the naval appropriation bill at the last session. 

But it seems to me, not by the fault of the Appropriations Committee 
at all, but by what a Rhode Island judge called ‘the inevitable flux 
of concurrent circumstances, ’’ all the legislation of the Senate has passed 
under the supervision of the Committee on Appropriations. If one com- 
mittee is to control all the business of the Senate, the Army, the Navy, 
the Patent Office, the Post-Office, the District of Columbia, the printing, 
the finances, the foreign relations—and all those subjects, and many more, 
were legislated upon in a single appropriation bill at the last session— 
I think the only committees that escaped encroachment were the Com- 
mittees on Revolutionary Claims and on Engrossed Bills; if one commit- 
tee is to have all this jurisdiction I would as lief it were the committee 
over which my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] presides with a suav- 
iter in modo equaled only by his fortiter in re as any other. My friend 
knows the respect, the admiration, the affection in which I hold him 
personally; and he also knows the awful reverence with which I regard 
him officially. I never approach him officially, as he well knows, but 
with the address, ‘‘ May it please your majesty,’’ thus izing his 
right to the kingly office in the Senate over which he rules. I have re- 
ceived from him many favors for which I am humbly grateful; and. 
when he refuses, which I am bound in candor to say he does pretty often, 
he does it with a seeming reluctance and teuder regret which win upon 
the suppliant more than aconcession would from less gracious lips. He 
sits smiling at me now in the calm consciousness of impregnable power 
and undisputed authority. 

I am willing to submit to this mild despotism so long as it is exer- 
cised by him; but I tremble for the time, long distant be the day, un- 
less he be translated to a higher place at the other end of the Avenue, 
when it may pass into other hands, and then I fear that the Senate may 
feel in his successor not the velvet glove but the iron claw beneath it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, I agree with nearly 
all that the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has said in 

to the objectionableness of general legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill. My slight knowledge of the rules of this body had led 
me to suppose that when general legislation had been put upon an ap- 
propriation bill by a committee of this body such general legislation 
would of course be open to amendment in the Senate, but by the 
ruling of the Chair yesterday I find that that is not the case. 

The condition of affairsis simply this: that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of this body or of another body meeting in this Capitol may put 
any sort of general legislation upon an appropriation bill, and then the 
committee of this body which has been with this general legis- 
lation and the oversight of it finds its hands completely tied in this 
body; it can not make a single suggestion in regard to changing the 
general legislation in the bill, but a point of order is raised by a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, and the amendment falls and fails. 
to receive any consideration. 
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Mr. PLUMB. Will the Senator from New York allow me to inter- 
‘rupt him for a moment? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to say that the Committee on Appropriations 
-of this body have not put a line of general legislation on this ill, and 
that there is no more doubt of any point of order lying against such a 
proposition coming from the committee than if it came from an indi- 
vidual Senator. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I learned that yesterday to my sorrow. 
I have no doubt about the rule whatever now. Yesterday I supposed 
that when an amendment to an appropriation bill was proposed it should 
be submitted to the whole Senate for its decision as to whether it would 

be received and considered or not; but I find that I was mistaken in 
that. I had been so informed by older members of this body, but now 
I know that no general legislation can be submitted under any circum- 
stances to any ot erg bill in this body. We find our hands com- 
pletely and absolutely tied. 

Mr. PLUMB. I thought the Senator meant—I am sure his language 
undoubtedly conveyed the idea—that there is a distinction between an 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Appropriations and an amend- 
ment proposed by an individual Senator. All I desire is to correct any 
such misapprehension as that. Any proposition made by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is, I understand, as much subject to the point of 
-order as one made by an individual Senator. Therefore the rule does 
not bear more hardly upon the Senator from New York than it does 
apon the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Quite likely that is true. It cer- 
tainly ought to be as the Senator says it is; but I find that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in this body have suggested and have made 
an amendment to a clause of general legislation which was found in 
the bill when it came to this body, and if I understand aright the Sen- 
-ator who has this bill in charge a single objection from any Senator 
here will prevent the consideration of that amendment which the com- 
mittee has seen fit to make to the bill. Am I right in that supposi- 
tion? 

Mr. PLUMB. If the amendment which the Committee on Appro- 
priations inserted, or which they tender for insertion in that general 
pee as it came from the House, is itself general legislation, then 
I have no doubt the point of order would lie against it. Whether it is 
‘general legislation or not is a question hereafter to be di , pro- 
vided always that the objection is interposed at the proper time. 
Whether it can be interposed after a discussion of a day or two is a 
-question to be submitted to the Chair. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. As therulesaysdistinctly that no such 
amendment can be accepted, certainly the fault of receiving it must lie 
not with any particular individual member of this body, but itmustlie 
with the Chair, who has the duty of maintaining order and seeing that 
things are properly conducted in a parliamentary way. 

Mr. PLUMB. Buta mere change of date, if the Senator will permit 
me, may not be, under the construction of the Chair, general legislation. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It may not be, andifwe submit to the 
decision of the Chair it may be so; but it seems to mea change of date 
from the 1st of January to the 1st of July, which, according to the esti- 
mates which have already been made, will make a difference in the reve- 
nues of this Goyernment of over $4,000,000, is pretty general legislation. 
At all events it is decidedly important. 

As I was saying, I had supposed that when general legislation was put 
into an appropriation bill that general legislation could be amended, 
that suggestions of amendment could be received from any member of 
the Senate. In view of that, on the 16th of January I submitted an 
amendment and had it printed, which I proposed to offer to this bill. 
After line 112 I proposed to add: 

From and after July 1, 1883, the postage on seeds shall be one-half cent per 
ounce, 

I find under this ruling, of course, that the amendment can not be re- 
«ceived. I had also prepared another amendment, which I thought was 
important, and which had been in a general way considered in the Post- 
Office Committee of this body. That amendment was, after the word 
‘‘ thereof,” in line 112, to insert: 

And drop-letters shall be mailed atthe rate of 1 cent per half ounce or fraction 
‘thereof, including delivery at carrier offices. 

Any one who will give this matter the slightest attention will see that 
if we are to reduce the rate of postage from 3 cents to 2 cents upon let- 
ters which are to be rted through the mails, it will certainly be 
reasonable and appropriate to reduce the rate of postage upon drop-let- 
ters at the offices where there are carriers. Under the present law a 
drop-letter pays 1 cent at every office in the country except where there 
are carriers, and where there are carriers the rate of postage is 2 cents. 
Under this 2-cent clause as it now stands in the bill it would be wise 
for the Government to change the law in regard to drop-letters. In 
several of our large cities private express companies, or private post- 
office companies, as you may call them, have been organized and they 
are now taking drop-letters and delivering them in those large cities for 1 
«ent, the Government thereby losing the postage and losing the business 
which it can do without a single further expenditure of adollar. It 
would have been most wise, then, if this bill was to be so amended as 


to reduce postage, that postage should have been reduced upon the drop- 
letters, but I find it can not be done under the ruling of the Chair, and 
I must say that it seems to me to be a fair ruling. 

All I have to say in regard to that ruling is that it seems to be most 
unwise that one of the great legislative bodies of this country should 
consent to live and to act under a set of rules which are so diametric- 
ally opposed to those of another great legislative body that it finds 
its hands tied while the hands of the other body are left free to do 
whatever they see fit to do with appropriation bills; but when those 
bills come to this body, then, no matter what-may have been done in 
another place, we are absolutely helpless to do anything. 

Mr. President, I believe with the Senator from Ohio that it would 
have been wiser and better to have left this matter to be considered by 
the Post-Office Committees of the two Houses, and to have had a gen- 
eral bill which should have regulated, changed, or reduced the 
upon nearly all of our mail matter. e Post-Office Committee of this 
body, I may say as a member of it, has given more or less attention 
to this subject, and while it has taken no official action, I have no 
doubt from the opinions there expressed that that committee would 
have presented æ bill here to reduce the rate of pos to 2 cents, 
and it would have undoubtedly arranged this matter of drop-letters, 
and it would have undoubtedly arranged the matter of postage upon 
seeds which go in the mails to the farmers of this country. ; 

The rate which the Government is now charging for the rta- 
tion of seeds is more than double, it is treble that which has been 
by the express companies. The result has been that the short carriage 
of seeds has been largely done by express companies, but when 2 seeds- 
man desires to deliver his seeds in Oregon or Washington Territory or 
in some distant quarter of the country, he then has recourse to the mails, 
and the United States Government been doing a losing business in 
the transportation of seeds, and the express companies have been doing 
the only portion of that business which is at all profitable. 

There has been an agitation foran increase of the rates upon fourth- 
class matter. Iam frank to say that I should have been opposed to 
any such proposition, and Iam opposed toit. I am opposed to in- 
creasing the rates of postage upon fourth-class matter. The fourth- 
class matter comes largely to the homes of the farmers and the scat- 
tered population of this country. It is used chiefly by people living 
off the lines of railway, living away from express offices, and it is the 
only means which they have of procuring small supplies and small 
articles which they wink to purchase in cities. The rate on fourth- 
class matter in my judgment is fully largeenough. If there should be 
any change in it, the only change that would be at all for the benefit 
of the Government would be a change in regard to the size of the pack- 
ages which shall be allowed to be carried in the mails, 

I say I have no doubt that the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads of this per would have favored 2 cents as the rate of postage on 
letters. As I find that our hands are completely and absolutely tied in 
this matter, and as now the time has come when we can well afford to 
reduce the rate of postage, I am inclined to favor the amendment, even 
notwithstanding all the difficulties of doing anything further which 
are thrown in our way. 

I had hoped that the two amendments which I prepared might have 
been accepted and acted upon without any objection being interposed 
in regard to the rules; and as the Appropriations Committee have the 
power of waiving the point of order, as I understand it, I will appeal to 
the Senator having this bill in charge to waive the parliamentary ob- 
jection against these two amendments in regard to the drop-letters and 
in regard to the transmission of seeds in the mails, throwing myself 
entirely upon the mercy of the committee, knowing that we have no 
right and no power except such as they may grant. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not like to have the Senator from New York put 
anything so strongly as that. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I know no other way to put it. I 
know no other way to get it done except by an appeal to the Appro- 
priations Committee to allow these two amendments to be considered 
upon their merits. That is all I ask. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ofcourse any Senator may renew the objection if I 
waive it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I would make the same appeal to that 
Senator that I do to the Committee on Appropriations; and if any Sen- 
ator sees fit to object of course the responsibility must rest with the 
Senator making the objection. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to call the attention of the Senator from New 
York to one fact. This provision came here from the House. It was 
considered in the House and passed almost unanimously, if I may be 
permitted to refer to proceedings there. It had been the subject of 
consideration by the proper committee of that House, the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post- and had received their concurrence, as 


I understand. It came here with the sanction, therefore, of all these 
different sources of power and consideration, and the Committee on 
Appropriations felt constrained to keep the provision in for that reason. 
When we came to consider it there were many suggestions made in the 
discussion in reference to this matter as to other directions in which 
the postal revenues might be diminished, nominally at all events, and 
the revenue of the Department not decreased. The question of drop- 
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letters was considered, and members of the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads presented very strong reasons, somewhat in the nature 
of those presented by the Senator from New York, why the on 
drop-letters should be diminished to 1 cent at the carrier offices. 

But the trouble in the first place was, if we should have amended 
this in any way we should have been confronted with a knowledge of 
the fact that any member of the Senate could have raised the: point of 
order. We therefore did not give the matter consideration. 

I will only say, in view of the fact that these things have not been 
considered thoroughly by any committee of this body, that they might 
lead to interminable discussion, that the moment we reduce the post- 
age on seeds the question of the free delivery extension, which was 
likewise proposed I think by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], 
will come up. There are many who believe that the postage on news- 
papers ought to be diminished or taken off entirely; and before we should 
have got through we should undoubtedly have embraced in our discus- 
sion on the various propositions of amendment here the entire range of 
service covered by the Department. I feel on the whole, in view of all 
these things, as though I ought, as having charge of the bill and as re- 
sponsible to some extent for its consideration, to interpose this objection. 

In answer partly to what the Senator from New York has said about 
the drop-letters, and for the purpose of showing that the matter has 
been considered by the Department and that they have not yet been 
able to arrive at a conclusion which would seem to justify the action 
which he proposes, let me refer to 29 of the report of the Post- 
master-General. There this matter is referred to, and it is stated that— 


Large poets express companies, thro: which local co mdence was 
principally carried on in New York and Philadelphia, when this service was 
established, and for several years been discontinued by reason 


afterward, have 
of the greater and cheaper facilities afforded by this mode of delivery. 


It is further stated that the American messenger service has grown 
up, which does take up letters at times when the postal service does 
not take them, and deliver them for 1 cent; and he suggests that in one 
city the question of the reduction of postage on letters might be 
experimented with or tried in orderto ascertain whether it would work 
with or without profit to the Department. I only speak of that to 
show that the moment we have entered upon the discussion of that 
question we have entered upon a very wide one, that might detain us 
for weeks in debate. 

Mr.PLATT. WilltheSenator allow me to interrupt him right there? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Has the Postmaster-General arrived at the conclusion 
that letter postage ought to be reduced from 3 cents to2 cents? Has 
he recommended it? I do not so read his report. 

Mr. PLUMB. The question as to the reduction of postage is a legis- 
lative question, not an administrative question. It is not a question 
for us to consider whether the Postmaster-General has recommended it 
or not. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Perhaps the same rule would apply to 
drop-letters at carrier offices and the transmission of seeds. 

Mr. PLUMB. Thatisaquestion more largely of detail. Ido notsay 
it ought not to be done; I only say that it enters upon a question which 
has not heretofore been considered, either in the Department or else- 
where, and consequently it would undoubtedly consume a good deal of 
time and the final bent of these things would be entirely unknown. We 
know now the utmost effect that can grow out of the adoption of a 
2-cent postage. We know it can not reduce the letter postage more 
than one-third. That we can on. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It seems to me that the proposed re- 
duction from 3 cents to 2 cents carries necessarily with it, without argu- 
ment or without consideration, the necessity of reducing the rate on 
drop-letters at offices where there are carriers. It seems to me that it 
is almost self-evident also that the rate of a drop-letter at a carrier office 
never should have been more than 1 cent, for certainly if we can carry 
letters from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, for 3 cents, we can 
take letters in the city of New York, Chicago, or any other city, where 
there are carriers, and deliver them for 1 cent. We make no extra 
charge upon the 3-cent letter at a post-office where there are carriers; it 
is precisely the same rate at a carrier office that it is at an office where 
there are no carriers. Why there should have been any difference in 
the rate on drop-letters it is impossible, I think, for any one to give a 
proper reason. Therefore it seems to me that that question need not 
necessarily lead to any long discussion; and it is a proposition which 
follows necessarily from any measure to reduce the postage in that direc- 
tion. 

In regard to the transmission of seeds, as it has been explained by 
my colleague and others, that isa matter which comes home to that 
class of our people who are not to be so directly benefited by a reduc- 
tion of letter-postage from 3 cents to 2 cents. Our people who live 
scattered over the country and who receive their mails only weekly or 
semi-weekly or tri-weekly by stages send comparatively few letters, and 
the reduction from 3 cents to 2 cents in their case will amount to almost 
nothing; it is the smallest part of their business; but they do receive by 
mail seeds or they receive z of merchandise which they can get 
in no other way, from the fact thatthe only communication which they 
have with the outside world is through the mail. 
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The benefit arising from a reduction of the postage from 3 cents to 2 
cents of course is to g largely to the commercial classes, to the manu- 
e 


facturing classes, to the business classes; and asa representative largely 
of all those interests in my State I am decidedly in favor of it; but I 
had hoped that when a reduction of postage should come it might bea 
change which should go through the entire list and which should sim- 
plify our rates. We have so many different rates now that I confess 
myself, as a member of the Post-Office Committee, when I want to mail 
packages of various kinds I am compelled to send them to the Post- 
master of this body in order to determine what the proper and 1 
tate is. We have too many rates in our law, and it should be simpli- 
fied. There should under no circumstances be more than three rates, 
and I doubt if it would not be much better if we were to reduce our 
rates to simply two rates, or if we should have only two classes, I will 
say, instead of two rates, varying of course and depending upon the 
weight of the 

If the Appropriations Committe will waive their objection in regard 
to these two amendments, I believe that there is not one Senator in this 
body who will interpose an objection. 

At all events, I should like to lay the matter before the Senate and 
to see whether those amendments can not be considered and di 
of in a few moments; and I now ask whether the Senator from 
insists upon his objection to the passage of the amendments which I 
have offered. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not hear the Senator distinctly. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I ask that the Senator will consent 
that these two amendments may come in upon their merits and let us 
see whether any other Senator in the Senate will object to their fair 
consideration, and if they lead toa discussion of more than a few minutes 
then I shall make no objection to the Senator interposing the parlia- 
mentary objection. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam acting under instructions and under a sense of 
obligation, having charge of the bill, and I must object to any amend- 
ments of that kind. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I suppose, then, this body must sub- 
mit, and that although there is general legislation put into this bill the 
Senate of the United States has no possible redress, it has no way by 
which it can secure any consideration of any other proposition. 

I have a suggestion to make, however, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, a gentleman who has served in another body, and who 
knows something about the rules which prevail there. I ask him that 
his committee shall take this matter into consideration and see whether 
it be not wise to take the shackles off the hands of this body and leave 
it where it may do something in this matter so long as the rules of 
another body shall permit that body to put general legislation on ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from Kansas a question. 
If we make the proposed reduction of postage would the Post-Office De- 
partment still be self-sustaining? Ifso, Iam for voting for every facility 
to the people, but I would hesitate to give avote that might create a large 
deficiency and require to that extent additional taxation on the people 
to make it up. 

Mr. PLUMB. I answered all that at length in the remarks I had 
the honor to submit at the time the question was first brought up. 
There will be a nominal deficiency of a million and three-quarters dol- 
lars. The committee believe that is entative merely; thata large 
portion of the deficiency, if not all of it, will be wiped out by an in- 
crease of business. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, the difficulty arising from a dif- 
ference between the rules of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate is one that must always exist as long as there are two Houses. 
Even if we have a joint rule that neither House shall put legislation on 
an appropriation bill and the House of Representatives chooses to vio- 
late that rule and sends a bill over here that does contain legislation, 
we can not rule it out on a point of order; all we can do is to reject it. 

The rules of the Senate are intended, and wisely intended, to make 
appropriation bills what their name implies, and that is, the appropri- 
ation of money to carry out duties required by existing law, and nothing 
else. If we had the courage to stick to it the Committee on Appropri- 
ations would not be receiving the compliments it has received this morn- 
ing from the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY], for there 
would be no occasion for such compliments. Its duties would be sim- 
ple and clear, to scan esti to examine existing laws and make 
the proper provision, and stop there. 

Now, what is our redress? We have exactly the same power now 
over this question that we would have if there were ajoint rule against 
it, which is the utmost that you can have unless you open all appro- 
priation bills to every kind of legislation; and that is simply to strike 
out of this appropriation bill and every other everything that can 
justly be characterized as a substantial change of the law and send it 
back to the House of Representatives stricken out. Then if the House 
of Representatives insist upon it, let the Senate insist upon disagreeing 
to that change in the law, and the House of Representatives, as always 
it must, will recede, because neither House can stand upon the propo- 
sition that it will not appropriate money to carry on the Government 
unless the other House will consent to some change of law that it does 
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not believe in, and that the House proposing the change of law does. 
That has been tried over and over again. So it is a perfectly simple 


Applied to this case, all that it is necessary to do is to strike out the 
whole of this legislation concerning a reduction of postage and leave the 
bill simply a Post-Office appropriation bill; and that ends it. Then 
when we get up a bill which regulates postage my friend from New 
York will be perfectly able to bring to the attention of the Senate what 
he has brought to our notice this morning; and as far as I can under- 
stand him I think I should vote with him for both his propositions. 

I wish to add one word on the subject of what was said by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] yesterday and by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to-day concerning a still more important amend- 
ment to the post-office laws, and which might just as well as the reduc- 
tion of postage go on to this bill, and that is to provide for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence (and that is all there is of the Post-Office Department) 
by the wire as well as by the steamboat, the railroad, and the post-horse. 
What the United States in regard to its postal affairs and the welfare 
of its people needs to do more than anything else is the construction of 
a postal telegraph, beginning moderately between great points in the 
country and all intermediate points, and then extending it, just as we 
have the mail system as the needs of the community and fair economy 
would require, until every post-office in the country should have, or be 
within immediate reach of, a postal telegraph. That is what ought to 
be done and what will be done within a very few years beyond all 
question. 

But I beg the stock operators in New York not to suppose that I for 
one am in favor of the United States buying out any telegraph com- 
pany anywhere. Iam in favor of the United States building its own 
postal telegraph and managing it in its own way, and leaving the gen- 
tlemen who are engaged in private pursuits to pursue their operations 
in their own way as private pursuits. We introduced into the postal 
system not long ago a provision for carrying merchandise, but we did 
not think it necessary to buy out the operations of Adams Express Com- 
pany, orthe Southern Express Company, orthe Union Express Company, 
and the United States Express Company, and so on, although what we 
did very seriously diminished their profits and impaired their business. 
Everything that the United States does operates in that way upon the 
interests of its private citizens,—everything except the appropriation of 
money directly. We can not build aship, we can not build a post-office, 
we can not do anything in the way of furthering the material interests 
of this country that does not by just so much interfere with the opera- 
tions of people engaged in that kind of transaction; there is no doubt 
about that. 

Therefore, I do not wish anybody to take up the idea that when (as 
I hope I shall be able to do it somebody else does not) at the first ses- 
sion of the next Congress I propose the initiation of a postal telegraph 
for the United States, that involves in any way dealing with any exist- 
ing or to exist telegraph company; but involves the simple proposition 
of authorizing the Postmaster-General to buy the poles and the wires 
and the machines and set up his lines, first, along the great post-routes 
of the country, north, and south, and east and west, and then as time 
goes on and economy will warrant it, the extension of them to every 
hamlet in the country. 

Electricity is just as much a part of the forces of nature and of this 
world for the transmission of intelligence as a locomotive is, or as the 
old post-horse was; and it is too late at this day to say that because the 
world has advanced in the means of disseminating intelligence the tele- 
graph, under the Constitution of the United States, is not an appro- 
priate means of the postal system just as much as it is to transmit let- 
ters. That is all I wish to say about that. 

In order to get before the Senate what I wish done, and in order to 
test the sense of the Senate on the subject of amendments to appro- 
priation bills, I move tostrike out the whole of this legislative clause in 
the bill. I do not know whether itis strictly in order at this time, but 
if it be not I ask—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As soon as the Senate passes upon 
the pending amendment striking out ‘‘ the 1st of January, 1884,” and 
inserting “‘ the Ist of July, 1883,” then it will be in order to move to 
strike out the whole clause. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent to make the motion now, 
in order to test the sense of the Senate whether it will go on with the 
consideration of this legislative question on this bill, because under the 
rules as they now are it would seem that my friend from New York is 
incapable legally of proposing amendments which appear to be proper 
and right and fair and are certainly entitled to be considered in connec- 
tion with the reduction of part of the postage of the country. If the 
Senate is determined to consider this legislative question on this bill, 
then I for one shall try to find some way if I can consistently, to vote 
with the Senator from New York to get the question of considering it 
altogether and everything that belongs to it at the same time, because 
it would be very unjust, very incongruous, and very wrong as a fact 
not to do so. 

But the first and principal question is to know whether the Senate is 
willing to put real and substantial general legislation, as this is, and 


important Jegislation, upon an appropriation bill. The fact that the 
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House has sent it here is no excuse -for us at all, because it is just as 
much in our power as an amendment offered here, only as to an amend- 
ment offered here we have agreed beforehand that it shall not come in. 
We can not agree beforehand as to a House amendment except by mak- 
ing a rule that the committee shall report to strike out all matters of 
legislation, and then we should have to send the bill back to the House 
disagreeing to such provisions. We can test the question fairly by vot- 
ing on a motion to strike out these words and determine whether the 
Senate is willing to legislate on this appropriation bill or not. If it is 
not willing, then weshall have a clean appropriation bill. If it is will- 
ing then we must find some means of being able to legislate fairly and 
completely. 

Mr. INGALLS. Section 3 of the bill is general legislation also. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not know whether it is or not; I will try the 
question first on this. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, without 
waiting to go into the question of amending this clause, to move to strike 
out on page 5 line 101, all after the word “ dollars,’’ down to and in- 
cluding the word *‘ repealed ’’ in line 114 on page 6. Thatis the reduc- 
tion of postage; the proposition from the House. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before that vote is taken I desire to know whetherthe 
amendment in lines 110 and 111 proposed by the committee has been 
adopted or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tt has not. 

Mr. PLUMB. 1 then suggest to the Senator from Vermont that we 
test the sense of the Senate on the amendment of the committee, and 
then let the question be taken on his amendment to strike out. Byso 
doing, if finally the House will not agree to recede from its amendment 
we shall have adopted, if the Senate should vote that way, our own iden 
in regard to the time the provision is to take effect. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iwill state my objection to the Senator’s sugges- 
tion. Making this change from January to July brings it forward six 
months. It isan important change. It is a good one, I agree, if it is 
to go at all; but it isnot an amendment of form but of substance to this 
legislative provision. If it isin order to make that amendment of sub- 
stance to this legislative provision reported by the committee, why is it 
not in order to make another amendment of substance proposed by the 
Senator from New York? I wish to avoid any question as to that, at 
this moment, because I have not looked up the precedents as to whether 
that isin order or not, Therefore, I should be glad to take the sense 
of the Senate first as to whether it will legislate at all on this bill in 
reference to the question of the amount of postage. Ifmy motion should 
be rejected, then of course this question of extension would be in order. 
If my motion to strike out should be agreed to, then it is entirely un- 
necessary to consider when the clause shall go into effect. 

Mr. PLUMB. But similarly, if the Senator’s amendment should be 
agreed to and the House should non-concur we should simply be then 
in the eondition of taking what the House sent to us or nothing. 

Mr,,EDMUNDS. No, then it is in conference, and when it is sent 
back here it will be entirely open to amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB. But I understand it might not get into conference. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then it would come back here. They can not 
pass it very well without sending it back. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think under the rule I am entitled to have a vote 
on the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is; and therefore I make the point of 
order that the committee’s amendmentis not in order; that it is amend- 
ing a general appropriation bill by a legislative provision in point of 
substance and fact. 

Mr. PLUMB. Upon that I desire to say that I think the point of 
order comes too late, after a debate of twenty-four hours. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not think the question of time affects it. The 
matter is before us. 

Mr. PLUMB. At the time the amendment was brought before the 
Senate the point of order was waived, and I think that the right to raise 
the point of order at this time is gone. In the next place, I desire to 
say, with some deference of course, as I do not claim to be an authority 
on the question of order—— 

Mr. LAPHAM. I thought the point of order was not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. 


Mr. PLUMB. I do not know where the Senator got his authority 
for that. 
Mr. LAPHAM. It was stated yesterday on the point of order made 


on my amendment that I could not discuss it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. A point of order is not debatable under 
the twenty-ninth rule, 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. When an 
appropriation bill is reported to the Senate I ask whether the practice 
prevails, and if it does whether it is right, for any Senator to reserve all 
points of order and thus protect the Senate in its rights? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We have no such practice here. Points of order 
come up when they are presented to the Senate, one by one. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘There is no necessity for that practice here. 

Mr. FRYE. I do not see how you could waive any point of order in 
the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. That practice comes in the House. When a bill passes 
beyond its report, through one stage there, of course all points of order 
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would be waived unless they were taken before that formal advancement 
took place; bnt in the Senate points of order are open at any time during 
the consideration of a bill, without anybody having in advance to save 
his right to make them. 

Mr. FRYE. I confess I have been impressed since I have been in the 
Senate that courtesy is the rule in this body. 

Mr. PLUMB. I only desire to say in regard to this matter that it 
does not seem to me that the amendment of the committee is general 
legislation. General legislation was put on the bill inthe House. The 
amendment is to reduce the revenue of the Government more ostensibly 
than the provision of the House, but that does not make it legislation 
in the sense in which that term is ordinarily used, 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have made a point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. ILunderstood that a point of order was made. After that 
is disposed of I desire to say something. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ruled last session when 
this subject was up that any general legislation proposed to be put upon 
an appropriation bill in the Senate was subject to the point of order; but 
the Chair is of opinion that this question of time, changing the time, 
is hardly subject to the point of order that it is general legislation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. With great respect, I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, and I ask for the yeas and nays on the appeal, in order that 
we may get a vote which will enable us to see how such a division will 
compare with that upon the amendment proposed by my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Chair to state his decision. The Chair said, 
I think, that the point came too late. I did not understand it exactly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House has sent to the Senate 
a proyisian that the reduction of postage shall take place on the 1st day 
of January, 1884. The Committeeon Appropriations propose to change 
it to the Ist day of July, 1883. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I understood the Chair to rule that the amend- 
ment making the change is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that simply putting 
the time when it shall go into operation upon the bill as it came from 
the House is hardly general legislation in the sense of the rule. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the rule be read under which that is done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An appeal is taken from the decision 
of the Chair, and the yeas and nays are asked for. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not care about the yeas and nays, as calling 
them will take too much time. I do not care which way it is decided; 
we only want to make a step. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. CONGER. I asked that the rule might be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read Rule 29, as follows: 

29. Noamendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to any 
general appropriation bill; nor shall any amendment not ane or relevant 
to the subject-matter contained in the bill be received; nor shall any amendment 
to any item or clause of such bill be received which does not directly relate 
thereto; and all questions of relevancy of amendments under this rule, when 
raised, shall be submitted to the Senate and be decided without debate; and any 
amendment to a general appropriation bill may be laid on the table without 
prejudice to the bill. £ 

Mr. INGALLS. I am very obtuse this morning, I presume, but I 
understood the Senator from Vermont to raise the point of order that 
the amendment of the committee could not be received under the rules 
on the ground that it was general legislation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the point, 

Mr. INGALLS. Do I understand the Chair to sustain the point of 
order made by the Senator from Vermont, or to reject it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate have clearly the right to pro- 
pose an amendment fixing the time in which the provision relating to a 
reduction of in the bill shall go into operation. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Chair holds that it is not general legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that the question of 
time is not general legislation. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate?. [Putting the question. ] 
The “‘ayes"’ appear to have it. The “ayes” have it. The question 
then is, Will the Senate agree to the amendment of the committee strik- 
ing out “1st of January, 1884,” and inserting “1st of July, 1883?” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EpMcNps], to strike out from 
line 101 down to line 114, inclusive, that being the paragraph relating 
to a reduction of postage, which has just been amended by the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish tosay one word in consequence of what was said 
by the Senator from New York and the Senator from Vermont. I am 
very strongly tempted to enter into the discussion of the operation of the 
rules of this and the other House, to which I have given a great deal of 
study at some time, on general and appropriation bills; but I do not 
think I havearight to do it upon this bill, although the subject has been 


alluded to. But I wish to say, emphatically, that in my judgment one 
of the greatest manifestations of the patience of the American people is 
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that they tolerate the system of rules which prevails in the two Houses 
of Congress, especially in the other House, and also to a large extent 
here. 

Here are great grievances which demand redress, claims upon the Gov- 
ernment which demand justice, healthy measures of legislation which 
demand attention—the use of these great national forces in the interest 
of the business of the country, in the interest of the education of the 
people, which we meet and formulate into measures. We meet these 
demands by the formulation of measures which would go through Con- 
gress, if they could once be presented to its consideration, by large ma- 
jorities, and which have the support and interest of the people every- 
where who are interested at all in public questions; and they come here 
session after session and Congress after Congress and are slain by the 
parliamentary contrivances by which they are prevented from beingsub- 
mitted to a vote of either of these two bodies. There is nothing like it 
in other parliamentary bodies. There is nothing like it in the House of 
Commons. ‘They have a responsible administration, responsible for the 
carrying on of the government, which determines the order of business, 
and there is nothing worth consideration which does not have its day, 
if the members of the cabinet in charge of the dominant party see fit, 
and they deal justly, considerately, with measures other than their own. 

But in the Senate—I mean no disrespect to any individual or any 
committee; I know the great responsibility which the two great Com- 
mittees of Finance and Appropriations have in carrying on the Gov- 
ernment; but in the management of the business here their hand is 
against every man. The reason of the vicious practice which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has so vigorously and so justly condemned of send- 
ing up general legislation on appropriation bills is that the Appropria 
tions Committee can not, to do their duty to the great subjects in their 
own charge, permit general legislation to get even considered unless 
such as they are willing to take under their own protection and have 
considered under their own bill. 

What is the condition of the Senate at this moment? Here is a 
measure which has been thoroughly discussed, which has been adopted 
by a decisive vote, ready for the final decision of the Senate, and half 
the day is taken up by an appropriation bill and the other half by the 
tariff. So it has been for a week, and so it may be for weeks to come. 
Here is the measure of my friend from New Hampshire [ Mr. BLarr]— 
a measure which in some form, without expressing an opinion as to its 
details now, is vital, is essential, to the very possibility of Republican 
government being permanent on this continent. Itis a measure of aid 
to the great institutions of education in the country, ang that great 
leading measure, which the intelligence and education of the country, 
which its colleges, which its school teachers, which its thoughtful patri- 
otic men are demanding, is having its throat cut by this little petty 
Post-Office appropriation bill and the little petty details which we are 
ae half the day, the other half the day being spent upon the duty 
on bottles. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I certainly do not wish to prolong 
debate upon this bill or upon any other bill. I have been sitting here 
for some days refraining from expressions of opinion upon public topics 
relating to the tariff and other questions before the Senate. It is not 
the fault of the Appropriations Committee even that the business is 

as it is m in the Senate to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say it was. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are two or three things, however, that I think 
every member of this Senate ought to understand. The first is that 
on the 4th day of March this Congress dies. The next is that unless 
the appropriation bills are passed before that time an extra session of 
Congress is inevitable to carry on the ordinary operations of the Gov- 
ernment. We have but thirty-five secular days intervening between this 
moment and the adjournment of this Congress. We all say and we all af- 
fect to believe that inaddition to the passage of the appropriation bills it 
is necessary to relieve the people to some extent from the great burdens 
that rest upon them in the way of taxation and relieve the overflowing 
Treasury from the $150,000,000 of surplus in it. I have been willin, 
that every appropriation bill should be cast to the wind until the tari 
bill is disposed of either one way or the other in the Senate, and until 
the methods which we agree to here for the reduction of taxation shall 
be disposed of; but the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] in charge 
of the financial bill has in his discretion allowed two hours of every day 
to pass away without taking up that bill; and in the exercise of the dis- 
cretion and judgment and responsibility which the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have, we were compelled either to set aside the tariff bill or bring 
up the appropriation bills during the morning hour. We have not been 
responsible for the prolonged debate upon these little items in the ap- 
propriation bill from day to day, which has now consumed four days of 
the session. 

Mr. HOAR. The tariff bill, the Senator means? 

Mr. ALLISON. Imeanthis appropriation bill, because we have been 
four days considering this appropriation bill in the morning hour. Iam 
glad that the Senator from Massachusetts has raised the question with 
regard to the condition of the business of the session and with regard to 
the condition of the two committees, the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on Finance. It is true these two committees have 
this responsibility at this short session of Congress, 
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Mr. HOAR. The Senator understands, I suppose, that what I said 
wasa criticism upon therules. Iknow you are forced into this position, 
and I said it was your duty, as you conceived it to be, with the subjects 
you have in charge. It is the patience of the American people with 
this abominable system of rules that I am wondering at. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understood the Senator. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish to say that I have exercised no discretion 
whatever, but followed the judgment of the Senate. When this prop- 
osition was before the Senate the Senator in charge of the Post-Ofiice ap- 
propriation bill insisted upon having the morning hour, and obtained 
the consent of the Senate to that effect. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis, I think, valuable to the Senate that when we 
begin a matter that must be concluded we shall go on with it to the 
exclusion of all other business. Therefore I said yesterday, and occu- 
pied only a moment in saying it, that I trusted the Senator from Ver- 
mont this morning would ask that his tariff bill be considered imme- 
diately after the morning business was concluded. I hope now that we 
shall proceed with this appropriation bill until it is concluded to-day; 
and that on Monday morning the Senator from Vermont will come in 
here and insist that the tariff bill shall be proceeded with to the exclu- 
sion of every other thing until it is completed. Then we shall make 
substantial in the necessary legislation that we must pass be- 
fore the end of this session. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I suggest to my friend—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That if the Senate will stick to the principles of 
its own rules and strike out this legislation, or if it had done so two 
days ago, the appropriation bill could have been passed in half an hour. 

Mr. ALLISON. I thank the Senator for that suggestion also. That 
brings me (and I come right to the question now) to the matter of legis- 
lation on appropriation bills. The Committee on Appropriations from 
time to time has been subjected to severe criticism with reference to 
such legislation. It has been my fortune for nearly two years now to 
be chairman of that committee. During that whole period the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has not originated a single measure of Jogis- 
lation and proposed itto the Senate on any appropriation bill. We 
have with absolute fidelity adhered to the rules which exclude legis- 
lation upon appropriation bills, although we have been pressed and 
oppressed by other committees of this body to put legislation on appro- 
priation bills. We have refrained from it, not wishing to entangle our- 
selves in the conflicts of this body with reference to the relative duties 
of committees of the body. But here come with legislation these bills 
from the House of Representatives. What are we to do with it? The 
Senator from Vermont says if we had excluded this legislation and 
struck it out, we could have finished this bill in half an hour. So we 
could, but that does not get rid of the question. How are we situated 
then when we come to a conference upon this important provision which 
we have before us? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Stick. 

Mr. ALLISON. TheSenator from Vermontsays “‘stick.’” But that 
will only do for afew days or a few hours. The House tell us that here 
is a great public measure upon an appropriation bill, which has passed 
there with unanimity, and they say, ‘‘ We insist upon the provision.” 
Now, what is the result of it? Wecome in here and disagree to this 
legislation, as we did last session three or four times, and the House finally 
insist, and we finally yield. Does the Senator from Vermont expect 
that the Senate will have the nerve to stick upon this measure of legis- 
lation to the defeat of the Post-Office appropriation bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know he has that nerve, but I doubt whether a 
majority of the Senators in this body will so agree. If we can have an 
understanding with the House of Representatives that no legislation 
shall appear upon the appropriation bills, then we shall make progress, 
but we can not so long as they insist, as they did insist last year upon 
legislation with reference to the Army bill and to the Navy bill. I 
sympathize with the Senator from Ohio and other Senators here who 
want the questions of the reorganization of the Army and the Navy dis- 
cussed and debated here with full and ample power of amendment. It 
is not the fault of the Committee on Appropriations that that power and 
authority is not given, but we find these provisions here, and we are 
bound to deal with them. 

Upon this very question of the reduction of postage the Senator from 
New York offers an amendment with reference to drop-letters in cities; 
another Senator offers an amendment with reference to the reduction of 
the postage upon free-delivery matter; another wants a reduction of 
the newspaper postage. In the very nature of things the Committee on 
Appropriations can not deal with these controverted questions with re- 
gard to the whole subject of postage regulations and postage. Therefore 
we did nothing with this provision, believing that it was a crude pro- 
vision, and for myself believing that it has no place in this bill. We 
only dealt with the distinct and explicit subject we found here, and did 
not deal with any of the other questions which we have no doubt ought 
to be dealt with. But we have a Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads in this body. If it is important, as the Senator from New York 
seems to thinkit is, that other questions of legislation shall be treated, 
I ask why itis that the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads does 


not deal with these questions? There is no impediment in the way of 
the Post-Office Committee coming in here any morning and proposing 


any new change they see proper to have upon the question of 
postage, whether it is for first, second, third, or fourth class matter. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Will the Senator allow me to ask him 
whether he means to be understood that the Post-Office Committee has 
the right of way here as the Appropriations Committee or the Finance 
Committee? We may put our bills on the Calendar and they may be 
there until Congress dies on the 4th day of March. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly the Post-Office must take its chances 
with other committees. That is only an argument against legislation 
on appropriation bills, in which aig Foca I fully sympathize. Ishould 
be glad to see every appropriation bill stripped of every particle of legis- 
lation; but we can not strip it. We must deal with these questions. 
I care not whether this provision is retained in the bill or struck out; 
I would just as lief it should be struck out as retained; but that does 
not get rid of the trouble. We are confronted with it at every step in 
the appropriation bills day by day. 

Therefore, I do not see that even if the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont is adopted we make any progress in the consideration of 
this bill. We for the time being say the Senate is not in favor of this 
legislation, but if the House insists, then we are led to a consideration 
of allowing this bill to fail absolutely or agreeing to the legislation pro- 
posed by the House. ; 

Peg EDMUNDS. The Senator is mistaken; there is no danger of 
t. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have detained the Senate lo than I ought to 
have detained it for even a discussion of this question. I only say to 
the Senator and to other Senators who are opposed to legislation on 
appropriation bills that the Committee on Appropriations have, so far 
as they could, eliminated every idea of legislation from the appropria- 
tion bills for the last two years. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I agreed to the amendment offered by 
the Committee on Appropriations changing the date from January 1, 
1884, to July 1, 1883, to the provision inserted in the bill by the House, 
because I thought we ought to begin at the beginning of the fiscal year 
if we begin the system at all. The House of Representatives had sent 
it to us, and we have agreed over andover again to their right to do so. 
I suppose nobody has ever disputed the right of either House to insert 
any legislation in any bill that it sees fit to send to the other House. 
That has been over and over again settled. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. How was that settled? 

Mr. BECK. It was settled in favor of either House inserting what- 
ever it chose, and that it can not be stricken out upon a point of order 
in the other House. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. That is not settled. Then I understand 
the Senator to say that the House of Representatives is at liberty to 
send a bill here with a provision in it which violates our rules and we 
are bound to accept it? 

Mr. BECK. Oh, no, I say no such thing. I say we can not strike 
it out upon a point of order. 

Mr. ALLISON. We are bound to consider it. 

Mr. BECK. Weare bound to consider it. If it is a good amend- 
ment we can adopt it; if it is a bad one we can rejectit; but it is before 
us for consideration and no point of order can be made against it. To 
that I suppose everybody agrees. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will my friend allow me to interrupt him a mo- 
ment? 


Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I had the honor to be a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for three or four years a long time ago when pre- 
cisely these questions, our rules being just about what they are now, 
used to come up. I remember at one session certainly the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate were determined that we would keep 
the appropriation bills free from legislation. The House had legisla- 
tion on the bills. We struck that legislation out in the Senate, not on 
a point of order, but because, as we told the House in conference, we 
were unwilling in appropriating money to carry out existing law, to 
make new laws, and in confi when the situation of the two Houses 
was fairly explained, the House conferees receded, as they necessarily 
must in such a case, as it appears to me. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Vermont does not controvert the 
position that I assume, but agrees, as I understand him, that no point of 
order will lie. I, too, have been a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of both Houses for a long time and have resisted new legis- 
lation very strenuously, but often with very little effect. While this 
discussion was going on I referred to the RECORD to illustrate what the 
Senate has declared to be in order on appropriation bills. February 
19, 1879, after a very vigorous protest from me, in my feeble way, when 
the Post-Office appropriation bill was up, I made the point of order 
when this amendment was offered: 


For ocean steamshi, between the United States and Brazil, 
the Postmaster-Gen directed, 


ipservice ,000; and 
eral is authorized and ic advertise- 


after due public 
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ment, to contract for ten years for carrying the mails, once cach month, commenc- 
ing not later than July, 1879, from New York, by way of Norfolk, Virginia, to Rio 
de Janeiro, and once each month, commencing not later than March, 1880, from 
New Orleans, by way of Galveston,Texas,to Rio de Janeiro, and return, including 
appropriate intermediate ports, with the lowest bidders, being responsible owners, 

ving ample security, of first-class American builtand owned iron serew-steam- 
ships of not less than three thousand tons, after the best modern models, capable 
of making thirteen nautical miles per hour; such mail carriage to be paid for at 
not exceeding $30 per mile per annum one way for the distance actually traversed 
between the termini of ofsaid routes; the two lines to be contracted forsim- 
ultaneously,and neither contract to go into effect unless both services shall be con- 
tracted for, and the contracts therefor to contain all provisions for securing efi- 
cient service which may be customary or required by law in such cases. 


When I protested and resisted all I could, the vote of the Senate was 
called on the yeas and nays and that amendment was declared to be in 
order on an appropriation bill by a vote of 39 to 23. After bringing it 
up again and endeavoring, with the aid I admit of the Senator from 
Vermont, to declare that it was not in order, when the final vote was 
had upon the proposition it was declared to be in order by a vote of 
33 to 26; whereupon the Presiding Officer said: 

The affirmative of the question prevails; and the Senate decides that the mo- 


tion to amend isin order. The grenon now recurs upon the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. It will be reported. 


Referring to the amendment which I have just read; upon which a 
long debate sprang up. That is only a specimen. I could go over 
dozens, perhaps hundreds of other decisions of the Senate, not all of 
them as bad as that but many of them approaching it, until the Chair, 
the present occupantif I recollect aright, after a good many 
outrageous votes had been taken by the Senate on a call of the yeas and 
nays, that he had come to the conclusion that whatever the Senate 
wanted to do was in order, and whatever it did not want to do was not 
in order. 

I want to reduce postage from 3 cents to 2 cents and to make the ex- 
periment at a time when we have plenty of money in the 
make up deficiencies without hurting anybody. ‘Therefore I did not 
move, after what we had done time and again, to strike out the action 
of the House, if it was in order, but wished a vote upon it to see if it 
Tene Che feieee DE Sve ante to: MAEA ie TAR PRCA teen Tae NT 
of 3 cents. 

Mr. HALE. There is a great deal of work of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations just now coming on, and I for one, as a member of that 
committee, would be very glad to get some kind of expression from the 
Senate as to the duties of that committee. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Vermont what he believes to be the duty of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations under our rules as they are, on just such a case 
occurring as this bill presented tous? The House incorporates upon 
the bill a clean piece of new legislation, a piece of legislation that un- 
doubtedly ought to be reported by, ought to be considered by, the Post- 
Office Committee. Nobody will deny that originally such legislation 
ought to emanate from the Post-Office Committee either here or in the 
other body. But the House of Representatives, greater than all com- 
mittees there, as the Senate is ter than all committees here, chooses 
to make the appropriation bill for the Post-Office ent the vehicle 
for this legislation. It is sent here by the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Senate, instead of dividing the bill and sending one por- 
tion of it to the Post-Office Committee and the other portion, the regular 
appropriations, to the Committee on Appropriations, sends it all to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Now, what shall the Committee on Appropriations do, in the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont, whose judgment I should be very 
glad to get? Shall it, as the organ of the Senate, insist upon the rules 
of the Senate and strike out that legislation from the bill, and report 
it clean and simple as an appropriation, or should it, as one branch of 
the legislative part of the Government has sent it here and put it upon 
an appropriation bill, bring it in, as it has, to the Senate and take the 
action of the entire Senate upon this serious proposition, whether we 
will stand here asa body and declare that henceforth appropriation bills 
shall be stripped of all features of general legislation? 

I, for one, as a member of the Appropriations Committee, am not 
willing to take that responsibility. I believe it should be taken by the 
Senate as a body ; that the contest should be made here; and I would 
be glad if it could be settled now, because I can see as plainly as day 
that the appropriation bills this year are to be subjected to the same test 
and the same trial that they were last year. Amendment after amend- 
ment proposing legislation is to be considered in the different commit- 
tees instead of reported in a bill here and put upon our Calendar where 
nobody will ever hearofit again. It will be sent to the Committee on 
Appropriations with the recommendation that it be embodied in a cer- 
tain appropriation bill, thereby carrying with it the recommendation 
of the Senate that the Committee on Appropriations do put it upon the 
appropriation bill. When the Committee on Appropriations, acting upon 
that mandate almost of the Senate, reports the bill with the legislation, 
then fault is found that the Committee on Appropriations have bur- 
dened the bill with legislation. 

That has been going on during my brief service here and upon the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I can see, as I have said, that it is to 
be renewed in the next six weeks of this session upon every appropri- 
ation bill. There is not one but what this will apply to. Senators see, 
and see clearly, that in the productive state of public business, with the 


tariff bill taking so much time, with the impossibility of passing the 
Calendar, the appropriation bills must be made a sluiceway for other 
legislation; and so each man who ‘has a scheme—no matter how good, I 

it ascheme—a proper amendment of the statutes, sends it toa mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations. The Senate sends it there at 
the request of some member, and the committee is confronted with it, 
and if the committee says, ‘‘ No, we will not putit on the appropriation 
bill, although the Senate has recommended that it be put on the ap- 
propriation bill,” then the Committee on Appropriations is found fault 
with, and is said on the other side to beu ing functions and keeping 
matters of legislation from appropriation bills. I wish we could settle 
it here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senate does not recommend it by referring an 
amendment, 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words on this sub- 
ject. The Constitution says that each House may determine the rules 
of its p i The House of Representatives under the exercise of 
that authority puts general legislation upon an appropriation bill. It 
comes here tothe Senate. The Senate says, ‘“‘ We will not consider it.” 
Why? Because the House in the exercise of its constitutional power 
to determine the rules of its proceedings has determined upon a rule 
which we think injurious and evil in its effects, namely, the putting of 
general legislation upon an appropriation bill. What is that but to say 
that the Senate will not consider bills passed by the House in the ex- 
ercise of its power unless they are passed in conformity with rules which 
the Senate think are wise and appropriate for the discharge of that duty? 
Suppose in a conference the Senate conferees say to the conferees of the 
House, “We will not consider that bill because we think it ought not 
have general legislation upon it.’ Is it nota proper reply for the House 
to say, ‘‘The Constitution has given the Senate no right to an opinion 


to | upon the character of the rules under which the House shall proceed in 


the discharge of its business?’’ Clearly this constitutional provision is 
intended to be construed reciprocally, it gives to either House the abso- 
lute right to determine whether all of its legislation shall or shall not 
be upon appropriation bills. 

In regard to the construction of this rule that has been given to it 
by Senators, it seems to me to be entirely without any justification in 
reason. The constitutional power and duty of the Senate is to amend, 
to qualify, to accept or to reject any proposition that may come from 
the other House, and any rule of the Senate which says that the Senate 
shall abrogate or deny itself the exercise of any part of that constitu- 
tional power would be entirely void. It cannot be so construed. The 
rule of the Senate has within its purview reference alone to the proceed- 
ings which originate within the Senate and bills which are here with- 
out general legislation upon them. Any other construction is to deny 
the constitutional duty and power of the Senate to amend, qualify, ac- 
cept or reject, which is all contained within its power of legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the unfinished business be laid aside in 
order to continue the consideration of the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will consent to a postponement for a vote upon 
the pending question. 

Mr. PLUMB. We will take the vote any way, and then we will 


see. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] striking out from line 
101 to line 114 of the bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Let it be reported. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It strikes out the 2-cents legislation. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, Idonotrise to make any speech, but I want 
to say in the line of what was said by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] awhile ago, in view of the effort made last session to reo 
the Navy on an fot sirpange bill, and the intimation thrown out by 
the Senator that legislation of a like character would be persisted in 
hereafter, that I think it is well to meet the question now on this propo- 
sition. I shall yote to do away with all legislation on the appropriation 
bills, so that the committees of this body constituted in conformity with 
its rules may have an opportunity of acting upon those questions relat- 
mee the public service for which they were created. 

. HALE. Has the Senator seen the naval appropriation bill as 
rted to the House? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I have not. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will look at that bill he will find that 
the House Committee on Appropriations has reported new legislation 
supplementing the legislation of last season in reference to the reorgan- 
ization of the Navy. I have no doubt it will passin some form or other 
the House of Representatives, and we shall be confronted with the same 
question that we had last year. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I anticipated that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] striking out from line 
101 to 114 inclusive. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the motion fails to strike out can an amend- 
ment then be offered ? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; if the clause is not stricken out 
amendments to it, of course, will be in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The clause will be still amendable? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the Chair has ruled that amendments pro- 
viding for the transmission of seeds through the Post-Office at a lower 
rate, as well as drop-letters, are not in order. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be open to any amendment 
that is proper, of course. 

Mr. COCKRELL. So that I can offer an amendment and the Senate 
can rule on it? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It willnot bein order. That is the very trouble. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The roll will be called. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired generally 
with the Senator from eichipee (Mr. Ferry], but understanding as 
I do that he would vote as I am inclined to vote, I record my vote 

na 2) 

Mr. MILLER, of California (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with my colleague [Mr. FARLEY]. If he were present, I should vote 
“nay.” Ido not know how he would vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. I am paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
JACKSON], who is absent by order of the Senate. Under the advice of 
his colleague [Mr. HARRIS] I feel atliberty to vote on this question. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD], and therefore will not vote. 

Mr. CAMDEN. My colleague [Mr. Davis, of West Virginia] is ab- 
sent from the Senate and is paired on political questions with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpom]. If my colleague were present, 
he would vote ‘‘nay’’ on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 40; as follows: 


YEAS—15, 
Anthony, Davis of I., Jones of Florida, Platt, 
Blair, Edmunds, La sage Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller of N, Ya Sherman, 
Cameron ,» Hoar, Morrill, 
NAYS—40, 

Barrow, Garland, Johnston, Plumb, 
Beck, George, Jonas, Pugh, 
Brown, Gorman, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Call, Groome, Lamar, r, 
Camden, Hale, McDill, Vance, 
Cockrell, Hampton, McMillan, Van Wyck, 
— te ee ` 

T, Harrison, axey, oorhees, 
Dawes, Hill, Morgan, Walker, 
Frye, Ingalls, Pendleton, Williams. 

ABSENT—21. 
Aldrich, Fair, Logan, Saunders, 
Allison, Farley, MePherson, Sawyer, 
Bayard, ‘erry, Miller of Cal., Windom, 
Butler, Grover, Mitchell, 
Chilcott, Jackson, Ransom, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. PLUMB. I think it will only require the formal reading of this 
bill now to dispose of it. I think we shall be through with it in ten 
minutes, 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us go on a few minutes. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will yield for ten minutes. 

Aa OOE RELE At what point are we now in the consideration of 
the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At line 114. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I offer the following amendment, to come in at 
the end of the word ‘‘repealed ’?—— 

Mr. PLUMB. Isuggest to the Senator from Missouri that he observe 
the ordinary rule that the committee amendments be first considered, 
and after they are acted on, other amendments. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We have reversed that rule all the way through. 

Mr. PLUMB. Not so far. Not one single amendment has been of- 
fered to the bill which has not been ruled out on the point of order, 
except where it was proposed by the committee, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I prefer the disposition of this amendment now. 
I ink the committee will accept it. It is at the end of line 114, to 
add: 

And that second-class mailable matter, periodical publications, shall be con- 
veyed in the mails of the United States free from any postal charges; and all 
Jaws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed, 

Mr. PLUMB. I raise the point of order on that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the point of order? 

Mr, PLUMB. ‘That it is general legislation. 

_Mr. COCKRELL. In keeping with the existing legislation in the 


ill. 

Mr. PLUMB. We have had that discussed already. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that it is general 
legislation. Because the House of Representatives has chosen to send 
an appropriation bill here simply changing the rates of letter postage, 
the Senate has no right to enter into the general subject of postage on 


other mail matter, 


b 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Is not that an amendment to legislation 
which is fie coer by the House? atari 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is general legislation. The Sen- 
ate = not go over the wholesubjectof mail carriage in this bill under 
its rules. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the Chair decided this question yesterday 
and decided it according to precedent correctly; but it seems to me 
that the precedents are not right; that, although the Senate can not 
originate legislation, yet it can amend legislation that comes to us from 
the House, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair decided otherwise last 
session, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the Chair did, and the Senate sustained 
it by a close vote; and I would suggest, if the Chair decided that ques- 
tion on account of the precedent—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that on any other 
construction than that which the Chair adopts the whole subject of the 
Post-Office Department would be before the Senate by way of amend- 
ment to this bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. That never was intended by the rules 
of the Senate. The Senate must change its rules to justify a different 
construction. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Then if legislation comes to us from the House 
we must either adopt it as it stands or reject it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly; or amend by something 
that is ate as changing the time in this case. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How changing the time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate may change the rate of 
letter postage. The bill says 2 cents; the Senate may change it toa 
cent and a half or a cent, but it cannot go into a different subject en- 
tirely. The Senate must change its rules in order to accomplish what 
is here proposed. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to offer in form the two amend- 
ments of which I have spoken, and let them go upon the Record, and 
then the Senator from Kansas can make his formal objection so that it 
may appear. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Which amendment does the Sena- 
tor offer first? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I offer this amendment: In line 112, 
after the word ‘‘thereof,’’ insert: 

From and after July 1, 1883, the postage on seeds shall be one-half cent per ounce. 


Mr. PLUMB. I raise the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair decides the point of order 
to be well taken. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move in line 112, after the word 
‘‘ thereof,” to insert: 

And drop-letters shall be mailed at the rate of 1 cent per half ounce, or frac- 
tion thereof, including delivery, at letter-carrier offices. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator from Kansas as objecting to this amendment? 

Mr. PLUMB. I object to all of them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sustained. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Appropriations was, in line 122, after the word “‘en- 
velopes,”’ to strike out “‘and;’’ and in the same line, after the word 
‘“newspaper-wrappers,’’ to insert ‘‘ and letter-sheets;’’ so as to make 
the clause read: 

For of agent and assistants, to distribute stamped envel 
Piatt cond and letter-ehineuh, and expenses of agency. $16,000, sc a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 3, after the word “‘ act,” 
to strike out ‘‘ then that; ” and in line 4, after the word “Department,” 
to strike out ‘‘ be, and the same;’’ so as to make the section read: 


Serc. 2. That if the revenue of the Post-Office Department shall be insuficient 
to meet the appropriations made by this act, a sum equal to such deficiency of 
the revenues of said Department is hereby fsa ad pre to be paid out of any 
money not otherwise appropriated, to supply said deficiencies in the revenue 
of the Post-Office Department for the year ending June 30, 1884. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 3, after the words ‘‘ United 
States,’’ in line 3, to strike out: 


And make report to the next session of Congress, on or before the first day of 
said session, what is the reasonable value of cars and car-space, and transpor- 
tation of the mails and of all persons connected with the mails, and what differ- 
ence there is between the cost of the transportation of freight for private persons 


and the cost of the transportation of the mails. 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


And for that purpose may designate not to exceed three competent officers of 
the Post-Office Department, experienced in matters relating to the transportation 
of mails on railroad routes, and the system of compensating for the same, as a 
commission to so aid him that he may devise and report to Congress in December 
next, with the data upon which it is based, a more complete system of gauging the 
rates of pay for carrying the mails on railroad routes, in order to secure the bet- 
ter protection of the interests of the Government, and the allowance of just rates 
of compensation for the service required ; and he is authorized to expend not to 
exceed $10,000, out of the ap; oy. ergo ‘or the transportation of mails, to com- 
pensate the commissioners for their specific services, and for clerk-hire and ex- 


penses involved, which sum shall be immediately available, 
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So as to make the section read : 


Sec. 3. That the Postmaster-General is hereby directed to make a thorough 
investigation into the railway mailservice of the United States, and for that pur- 
pose may designate not to exceed three competent officers of the Post-Office De- 
partment, experienced in matters relating to the transportation of mails on rail- 
road routes, and the system of compensating for the same, as a commission to 
so aid him that he may devise and report to Congress in December next, with 
the data upon which it is based, a more complete system of gauging the rates of 
pay for carrying the mails on railroad routes, in order to secure the better pro- 
tection of the interests of the Government, and the allowance of just rates of 
compensation for the service required; and he is authorized to expend not to 
exceed $10,000, out of the appropriation for the rtation of mails, to com- 
pensate the commissioners for their specific services, and for clerk-hire and ex- 
penses involved, which sum shall be immediately available. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. Imake the point of orderon that amend- 
ment coming from the committee. It is undoubtedly general legisla- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that what is 
added by the committee is simply the administration of the mode of 
making the report to the next session of Congress, and it is germane. 
It is simply as to the mode of making this report on the railway-mail 
service. 

Mr, MILLER, of New York. The Chair then holds it to be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He does. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Chair will hear me a moment, it reverses 
the whole system and theory. The House proposition is that the Post- 
master-General shall examine— 

And make report tothe next session of Congress, on or before the first day of said 
session, what is the reasonable value of cars and car-space, and transportation 
of the mails and of all persons connected with the mails, and what difference 
there is between the cost of the transportation of freight for private persons and 
the cost of transportation of the er 

That is what is inquired of. This amendment reverses it, leaves that 
whole question, and sends the Postmaster-General on a wild-goose chase 
after something else entirely different. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chairisof the opinion that what 
the House said should be done is one mode of administration, and it is 
in one sense general legislation; butthe Chair is of the opinion that the 
Committee on Appropriations has a right, touching upon that same 
question, to administer upon it. It is a mode of carrying out what the 
House proposed. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move to amend the proposed amendment by in- 
serting after the word ‘‘required,’’ in line 19: 

And shall further report as to the advisability of establishing a general m 
of fast-mail service; over which railroad routes, ifany, it should be so estab! 
with a fall and detailed statement of the advantages and the estimated cost of sai 
service, and if the extension orinauguration of a general system is, in the opinion 
of the Postmaster-General, unadvisable, then he shall report the reason for con- 
tinuing the contracts now in force for that service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the adoption 
of the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to offer an amendment on page 2, line 26. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has any action been taken upon striking out? I 
have not heard that yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair put the question on the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not hear the Chair put any question about 
striking out. I heard about the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put it again. The 
question is on striking out and inserting, as proposed by the amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. COCKRELL. One word before that is decided. I want to know 
of the Senator in charge of the bill why it is that this very important 
inquiry in regard to the reasonable value of cars and car space, and 
what is the difference between the cost of the transportation of freights 
for private persons and the cost of the transportation of the mails, is 
stricken out and the Postmaster-General directed to make an inquiry 
in a different line? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not understand that it is an inquiry in a differ- 
ent line at all. If the Senator will abate something of his zeal for a 
moment and look at the part stricken out, he will find thatif it means 
anything it must be by astrained construction. What has the question 
of the value of a car to do with the cost of transportation? Suppose 
x car costs $15,000, what has that to do with the cost of carrying the 
mail? If the Senator will look at the construction of that section as it 
came from the House he will find, I think, that if expected at all to.ac- 
complish anything it must be by a very liberal intendment and by no 
close adherence to its language. We provide the means of carrying it 
out; we provide the persons substantially through whom it shall be 
done. We design to accomplish precisely the same thing and more, 
and believe that the language incorporated by the committee will do that. 
In other words, we want the elements of cost, and not simply the cost 
of a car in which the mail happens to be carried, and we do not care 
particularly even about the value of the persons, although the literal 
construction of the section as it came from the House would require the 


The question is on the amendment 


commission to ascertain the actual cash value of the route agents, clerks, 
and so on, who distribute the mails of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair supposed he had put the 
motion to strike out and insert, and he is informed that the Secretary 
has so entered it. The question is therefore disposed of. Will the 
Senator from Kansas specify his amendment? 

Mr. PLUMB. I pro , in line 26 on page 2, to add after the word 
‘hundred ” the words *‘ and seventy-five;’’ so as to read: 

For compensation to clerks in post-offices, $4,775,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does any Senator wish to reserve a 
separate vote on any particular amendment? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I reserve the vote on the amendment in lines 80 
and 81 to insert: 

For necessary and special facilities on trunk lines, $185,000, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question on 
concurring in the other amendments asa whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. 
inserted after line 79: i 

For necessary and special facilities on trunk lines, $185,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I send to the Secretary the Albany Argus of Fri- 
day morning, January 19, 1883, and ask that the article headed ‘‘Asked 
and answered’’ be read. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to state for the information of the Sena- 
tor that I believe every Senator has had a copy of that article, 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does not make a bit of difference if there have 
been 10,000 copies sent. 

Mr. PLUMB. And I call attention to one other thing, that while it 
starts ont with an allegation that the statement which I made was in- 
correct, it nowhere denies the correctness of it at all; it very carefully 
avoids any issue of fact with regard to the question raised by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


In the United States Senate, on Wednesday, the Post-Office Ly Lit manag bill 
came up. The report, as published in Thursday's Argus, was to this effect: 

“Mr, COCKRELL (Democrat, Missouri) inquired how far the fast mail train 
from New York went before it was overtaken by the lar morning train, 

“Mr. PLUMB (Republican, Kansas) did not understand that it was overtaken 
atall. He sent up and had read a letter from the superintendent of the railway 
mail service explaining in detail the fast service and sung that the cts 
tion was expended now as follows: Between New York and § EET $17,747; 
penen New York and Albany, $251,000; between Philadelphia and Charleston, 

Mr. Picme showed clearly that he did not understand the subject, or did not 
want to answer Mr. CocKRELL’s question. The facts are as follows : 


The reserved amendment will be 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 


the tax-pay- 
ers of the United States. Let Mr. COCKRELL and his fellow-Senators read these 


g 
S Time 
From— £ taken. 
a 
New York to Albany... „| 1474 3h. 45m. 
Albany to i Seo nara | 147% 5h. 5m. 
Syracuse to Buffalo.... 154} 6h. him. 
4494 
Betweeu— § Sima pe z 
3 i 
Minutes, 
New York and Albany 0 1s 
Al y and Syracuse u PTY 
8 use and Buffalo 29 
ew York and Buffalo.. 42 2 
Albany and Buffalo 41 225 


Theintention to favor the New York epe as far as their morning market 
is proved to a demonstration by these figures. They neither need argu- 
ment nor permit denial. The pretense that this train is for “business letters” 
isa naked falsehood. It leaves long after the business letters of the preceding 
day have been mailed, and long before the business letters of the current day are 
ready. But su , as the Argus has before suggested, it did take business let- 
ters. They would reach Utica at 11 a. m., and be distributed toward the close of 
the active business day; Syracuse at 1.30 p. m., and be distributed about night- 
fall; Rochester about 5 p. m., and Buffalo at 7.20 p. m., and be distributed not 
until the next morning. 
Now, business men in New York do not use this fast mailatall. They dispatch 
their mails for each morrow in the 8.50 p. m. mail train of any given t; that 


secures them the morning delivery in every town between New York and Al- 
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from Albany clear to 


Syracuse, which it reachesat7a.m. Moreover, 
that train reaches Rochester at 10. m, and Buffalo at 1 p. m., the letters being 
in ample time for the business of the day, for which they are written. In like 
. m., and soching Albany at 10.25, 


bany, and 


manner the train leaving New York at Cy 
gets to Utica at 1.35 a, m., to Syracuse at 3.1 a. m., and to loatSa.m. The 
conversion of this always fast train to through mail a eee a would really benefit 
the business of the people of and with New York. ther of these trains 
would be in time for the New York morning papers, and hence the people are 
not taxed hundreds of thousands of dollars a year to run them. 

It is a necessity to the jobbers that got up this fast-mail train, ostensibly for 
business purpose tuas no business purposes shall be subserved by it rf mpegs the 
circulation of the New York Aaien. A he when the loca) limit of is reached 
even the semblance of a fast train is dro; |. The nation is taxed handreds of 
the New York pa 
has this favor. T) 


rs 147 miles each morn- 


thousands of dollars a year to ca: 
papers of no other city 


ing. No other city than New Yor 


can for pay what the New York papers 4 t = the expense of the ury. 
All journals are taxed alike on Lamar, Sab ag New York morning ones are 
made a present of fast trains by the Department, at the cost of the 


people, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, Mr. President, Isimply desire to state what 
was said before, that this fast mail train ends at Albany, and no man, 
woman, or child beyond there is benefited one particle by it. Ido 
not know anything except what is stated in this paper, and this paper 
is printed at Albany and ought to know the facts, The schedules of 
the railroad prove the statement here made to be correct, that this fast. 
mail train leaving New York at 4.35 a. m. reaches Albany at 8.20, and 
there it ceases to be a fast train at all. It is disbanded as a fast train, 
and the mail-car is hitched on to a slow local made up there at Albany 
for Buffalo at 8.25 a. m. each day. This does not amount or rise to the 
dignity of asubsidy; itis the merest gratuity that was ever bestowed by 
any legislative body. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PLUMB. TheSenator from Missouri says this fast mail ends at 
Albany. That iswhere the pay is. I want to call attention to the fact 
that the article which has been read is based on the assumption that we 
are paying four or five hundred thousand dollars for that service. We 
pay just $25,000 

Mr. COCKRELL. You admit that it is a local, partial matter and 
no benefit to anybody beyond ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not admit an of the kind. I stand by 
everything I said in the debate the other day, and that article does not 
chaago ione sigs hair’sbreadth. Infact it confirms everything that I 


ote COCKRELL, Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. 

Mr. MAXEY (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. If he were present, he 
would vote ‘‘ yea” and I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called.) I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BuTLER]. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] 
announced a pair with that Senator. 

Mr. MAXEY. Then I vote “nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FRYE. I am with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
JACKSON], who is absent by order of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—32, 
Aldrich, Chilcott, arent Miller of N. Y. 
Allison, Dawes, Jo aston Morrill, : 
Anthony, Hale, Jones of Florida, P) 
Beck, Hampton, Kellogg, Plum 
Bon Hawley,” ieee, Sewell,” 
aw! 
Call.” Hill, ’ Mobili, Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, - M ‘ance, 
NAYS—25. 
Barrow, Edm Jonas, Vi 
Camden, Farley, Lamar, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, Maxey, Walker, 
Cockrell, George, Moran 
Coke, Gorman, Pendleton, 
Conger, Groome, herman, 
Davis of Dl., Grover, Van Wyck, 
ABSENT—19. 
Bogert Fry Mahone, Saulsb 
Butler, Harris, ` Miller of Cal., Handens, 3 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Mitchell, 
Fair, Jones of. Nevada, Pugh, Windom. 
Ferry, McPherson, Ransom, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have a letter in my hand from the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, which relates to a rsa veto made by the Senator 
from Delaware not now in his seat [Mr. SAULSBURY], as to the lack of 
necessity for three several e-stamp agencies, w ich is a complete 


explanation of that necessity. I ask that it go into the RECORD with- 
out reading. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to hear the letter read if it is going into the 
RECORD. It may need some comment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THIRD ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-G: 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 
Sre: Noticing on 8 of the he Mage mning Recorp of this morning the 
inquiry of the honorable Senator SAULsBURY, in the course of the debate yes- 
terday on the Post-Office appropriation bils bill, as to the necessity for three separate 


agencies for supervisin: ps, of stamped envel- 
wat, I beg ribation of postage stampa tion necessary to an- 


opes, and of 
swer the ing 

The AAA named are furnished under three separate contracts. The adhe- 
sive postage-stamps are man reien ar a in New York city under ory se with 


the American Bank-Note seep sed tapes ee Sanoop ni artford, Con- 
necticut, under contract with t Iimpton and Mo: velo r rr 
and the ‘postal cards at Castleton, New York, wader oom Sonses th Woolworth 
& Graham. The articles are distributed directly from laces of manufact- 
ure, and hence the necessity of three agencies to Enara manufacture and 
ie anaes = 
ery respectfully, &c. 
A. D. HAZEN, 


Third Assistant 
Hon, P, B. KECE EED 
Chairman Sub-Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will simply state that if I had heard the inquiry of 
the Senator from Dela which I did not at the time it was mad 
I could then have furnished the answer. The statement of the Thi 
Assistant Postmaster-General now furnishes the answer. 

Mr. GORMAN. I offer the following amendment: In section 3, line 
21, after the word ‘‘mails,’’ strike out ‘‘to compensate the commission- 


ers for their specific service, and for clerk-hire and” and insert in lieu 
thereof “‘for actual and necessary;’’ so as to read: 

And he is authorized to expend, not to exceed $10,000, out of the a tion 
forthe transportation of mails for actual and necessary expenses invo ved, which 


sum shall be immediately available. 


The object of the amendment is to strike out that portion of the com- 
mittee’s amendment which provides for extra compensation for the 
specific services to be rendered by the three officers of the Post-Office 
Department who are to be detailed for the purpose of examining this 
question. I see no reason in the world for increasing their compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that amendment is proper enough. 

Mr. GORMAN. Then I need ae no more. 

The amendment was 

The amendments were jars to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 2136) for the relief of Morgan Rawls was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 7327) to establish certain post-routes was read twice 
it}e, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


‘The Pill (H. R. 7330) to remove the disabilities of Francis H. Smith, 
was read twice by itstitle, and referred to the Com- 
on the Judiciary. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


. MORRILL. Regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal- 
revenue taxation. 

ae Lae as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. As the item of ‘‘ unpolished cylinder, crown, and 
common window-glass’’ was reserved yesterday for the consideration 
of the Committee on Finance, I am directed by a majority of the com- 
mittee to ask that the duties upon these several descriptions of com- 
mon glass shall be reduced hth of a cent per pound. pea 1 Page 
25, line 457, instead of ‘‘1} cents ” the committee p 
“ig; “1 in line 458, to strike out ‘‘2’’ and insert ip: ” Dialing line “a0 to 
strike out $6947? and insert “*24;?? in line 461, to strike out “3” and 
insert ‘‘2{;’? so as to read: 

Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window-glass, not exceeding 10 
by 15 inches square, 1} cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 16 by 24 
ee uare, 1} cents per mia above that, and not exceeding 24 by 3inches 

ro, St cents per pound; all above that, 2} cents per oe Provided, That 

ed cylinder, crown, and common window-glass, imported in boxes con- 

fifty square feet, as nearly as sizes will permit, now known and com- 

taining fi ignated as ‘fifty “rs ee! cou single thick and weighing not to ex- 

ceed fifty-five pounds‘ of glass entered and computed as fifty 

unds of glass only ad th that 1 said kinda of glass imported in boxes contain- 

ng, as nearly as nd will permit, fifty feet of glass, now known and commer- 
cially designated as fift Pa lass, double Thick and not exceeding ninety 
unds in weight, shall and computed as eighty pounds of glass only; 

but = other cases the paron shall be computed according to the actual weight 

giass. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask the chairman of the Finance Committee what 
his estimate of the proposed reduction would be, taking the tariff on the 
boxes, taking the estimate of the weight which has been adopted on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission, reducing the estimated weight 
of the boxes on the one class from fifty-five to fifty, and on the other from 
about eighty-seven to eighty, and doing away with the tariff on the box 
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itself and this proposed reduction now, what will the reduction be from 
the present specific rate ? 
Mr. MORRILL. My impression is that the charges on these articles 


of glass are very heavy, and the change referred to would make a very 
serious reduction. The amount proposed by & general provision and 
by this, I think, would be at least 20 

Mr. SEWELL. The nant Ao iat NAE Se would beabout10 per cent., 
and on the estimated weight about 5, and this last reduction would be 
5 or 6 per cent. ; so that the Finance Committee recommend on this arti- 
cle a reduction in the tariff of a little over 20 per cent., which I hope 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. MORRILL. Not quite so much as that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I see here by the schedules which the committee 
has been using that some of this glass has been paying a duty of 84 per 
cent. 

Mr. MORRILL, From 60 to 80 per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Some manufacturers among my constituents use a 
very large quantity of common window-glass. They assert that the 
present duty upon that is equivalent to 80 per cent., and they say that 
they can not find the kind they need in the United States, and they 
think 80 per cent. is much more protection than anybody ought to have 
or needs to have on that class of goods. I y shall support the 
committee in the proposed reduction and would cheerfully vote for a 
much r reduction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). ues- 
tion is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Vam Pte 
MORRILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. There was an amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] asto “‘ sid grange plate-glass.’’ I hope 
that after a night’s cheerful rest he not ask to have any change 
made in line 482. It ison the very highest priced plate-glass, of which 
I think a single plate is all that is packed in a box, and the boxing 
therefore is ex y ive. 

Mr. BECK. In looking over the schedule as furnished by the Treas- 
ury Department, I find that all this glass ‘‘ above 24 by 30 inches and 
not above 24 by 60” is now paying at the rate of 25 cents per square 
foot. Of that class goods to the value of $395,478, paying a revenue of 
$247,550.40, were entered during the 1 last year, and the average rate ad 
valorem upon those goods was 62.60 per cent. 

On the item to which I called attention, which reads ‘‘ above 24 by 60 
inches,” the rate of taxation jumps from 62.60 to 120.93 per cent.; that 
is to say, a grade of glass that may be 25 or 26 inches by 61 or 62 inches, 
the slightest grade above what is now paying at the rate of 62 per cent., 
is taxed up to 120.93 per cent. In other words, on this class upon a 
valuation of $601,663 the duty collected was $727,609. Thatseems to 
me to be altogether out of pro 

Mr. ALLISON. What would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. BECK. I to strike out ‘‘fifty’’ and insert ‘‘forty.’’ 
The difference between 20 cents a square foot and 40 cents asquare foot 
between the two grades would make ample allowance for all the in- 
creased value of the higher article. Much of these goods is used by shop- 
keepersin their windows. It seems to methat a duty of 123 per cent., 
carrying it up 62, is too high. 

Mr. INGALLS. Probably the Senator from Kentucky has forgotten 
that fhe Senator from Indiana stated that this is rendered necessary by 
the greatly increased rate of wages paid to American operatives, which 
he said were two or three times those paid to English and French oper- 
atives. I find by computation from the one hundred and eighteenth 
census bulletin that the annual rate of wages pai paid to those who are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of this article is $316, something less than a 
dollar aday. That being the case, it is obvious that the wages of oper- 
atives in England and France must be certainly low, and that accounts 
for the great duty that is imposed on this article here. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Kansas I think agrees with me that 
there is a good deal of miscalculation and misunderstanding about 


wages. 

Mr. INGALLS. I took the entire of wages that is reported 
on page 4 of this bulletin and divided it by the entire number of op- 
eratives employed, and the result is a little less than $316 pe cane annum. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes, Mr. President, but the Senator from Kansas 
should recollect that in that calculation he is taking in a very large 
amount of unskilled labor, and has averaged the amount of wages re- 
ceived by each one by dividing the total amount received by the total 
number of operatives. The Senator will find that the comparison of 
wages as given on page 1532 of the Tariff Commission report, embrac- 
ing those laborers who are really skilled laborers, shows that the wages 
of the foremen of the casting house per week are, American, $22.50; 
French, only $13; German, only $9.37, and Belgium, $9, as inst 
$22.50 for this country. The casting-house mixers receive here $8.33; 
in Germany they are paid but $5.62; and in Belgium $5.50. So as to 
the furnace and table men, so as to the grinding men, so as to all the 
skilled labor employed here; it is a class of labor which is expensive. 
Of course there is about an éstablishment like this, making not simply 
plate-glass but window-glass and bottles, a very amount of com- 
the Senator from 


paratively unskilled labor, so that the average whi 


Kansas has attempted to make does not affect the question which is 
resented here. 

I might call the attention of the Senate in a little more detail to the 
facts with reference to this industry. I stated Annee that Mr. De 
Pauw’s establishment at New Albany had sunk - 

Mr. INGALLS. Hoe lace tes bo hoes cael fa Indiana ? 
son HARRISON. I have not the date here, but a few years before 

Mr. INGALLS. He has been there four or five years? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. I can not now recall exactly the time, but 
much longer than that. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nearly ten years? 

Mr. HARRISON. About seven yon I think. It appears that the 
Saint Louis factory sunk $500,000, then hands, and since that 
time has only made a profit of about 7 cent. in all, or 1 per cent. a 
year. The Ji effersonville factory in Taa sunk about $300,000, and 
so with the factories in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 
At the best now, with the tariff as it stands to-day, this report from the 
Census Bureau shows that not more than 5 per cent, per annum is being 
realized upon this class of manufactures. If the reduction which the 
Senator from Kentucky should be by the Senate it 
would certainly obliterate the small part of the profit which exists in 
this branch of manufacture. 

Mr. BECK. The Senate bill was 40 cents per square foot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Kentucky that yesterday there was an amendment proposed strik- 
ing out ‘‘forty” and i “fifty,” which amendment was at the 
time agreed to, but upon the request of the Senator from Kentucky the 
Chair understands that it was Fo auras as reconsidered, and hence the 
pending question is tostrike out ‘‘forty’’ and insert ‘fifty ” in line 482. 
BS BECK. That is right. E AARIA Se KAA bees AoD when 

rst spoke. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It had been, but was regarded as re- 
considered by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BECK. Then my suggestion is to allow the text of the bill to 
stand in that regard. I said that if there was a mistake about it and 
any statistics could be obtained which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] perhaps would be able to lay his hands on by this morning, 
I would wait until I heard from him before I pressed the suggestion. 
That was all I wished. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not rise to make a speech, but I ask the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON] what authority he read from to show the 
price of labor in Europe? 

Mr. HARRISON. I read from the table appended to the testimony 
of Mr. De Pauw before the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. VANCE. There is nothing more absurd than the estimates of 
the prices of labor in Europe and in this country given to us, because 
they are prepared in this country by parties who are largely interested 
in making their own payments of labor as large as possible and the 
wages of labor in Europe as small as possible, for the sake of the con- 
trast. I have in my hand the address of Mr. Isaac Cline, who repre- 
sents himself as being a member of the Glass Manufacturing Association 
of Pittsburgh. The address was delivered before the tariff convention, 
in which he uses the following words: 


From January 1, 1880, So Jonuery. 1881, about 150,000 of window- 
glass have been landed in hg -ey oeae ew York, k, independent of plate and pol- 


ished glass. F aeaeaie t. of e in Belgium, where a 
higher rate of wages is Pid for biowing ey inder Sa E rrai ra than in any other 
country in Europe, and nearly equal re wages paid in our own country. 


So it seems that this gentleman representing the glass-working in- 
dustry of this country acknowledged that the wages paid in Belgium 
were nearly equal to what were paid in this country. So this schedule 
of duties laid upon glass, which I had the honor to call the attention 
of the Senate to yesterday, can not meritoriously and justly be based 
upon the high price of wages paid to labor in this country. 

The section has been changed by an amendment of the Finance Com- 
mittee, but I give notice that in the Senate I shall move to reduce the 
rate still further on common aces anion Iam very thankful to the 
committee for getting this much. I eve it amounts to about 12} 

cent. Sixty thousand dollars, I am informed by the Senator from 

ey, who has made the calculation, is reduced from the amount 

rin, on common window-glass; and then when you multiply that 

4 or 4 for the domestic production, the saving to the American peo- 

A by even this little reduction, the greatest concession of the Finance 

Committee, will amount to several hundred thousand dollars on this 

one article of necessity. I give notice that I will move in the Senate to 
reduce it still lower. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the subject of glass, and especially 
the manufacture of plate-glass, was very carefully considered by the 
Finance Committee. It is comparatively a new industry in this coun- 
try, and there is a history connected with it that is somewhat surprising. 
I believe I am safe in saying that Mr. De Pauw’s, at New Albany, are 
the only works which remain in the original hands that started them 
in the United States. They have been systematic failures all over the 
country; and if it had not been for his great capacity and his ability 
financially as well, he would have been down as other enterpris- 
ing persons were in this work. 
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It is true, now, that up to January 1, 1877, Mr. De Pauw with his 
works at New Albany, which seem to excite so much jealousy and dis- 
trust in certain quarters, had lost over $600,000; and since that time 
he has not made more than 5 per cent. per annum on his investment. 
I make that statement in the hearing of the Senate and of the country. 

Further, Mr. President, there was a factory of glass started at Saint 
Louis, which, after losing over $500,000 in trying to compete, without 


a proper tariff, with foreign manufactures, ially in France, 

hands, and has only in the last few years been able to make a profit of 
something like 7 per cent. Works of this kind were also started at 
Jeffersonville and lost over $300,000. The Louisville works lost over 
$400,000, the Pennsylvania works lost over $600,000, and the Massa- 
chusetts glass-works lost over $1,100,000; and it has only been since 
the present tariff rates have been laid, and these works have adjusted 
themselves somewhat to the rates, that there is any degree of prosperity 
at all. 

The Finance Committee regarded that as a strong argument in favor 
of letting the present rates alone. We had not heard any great com- 
plaint in the country in regard to the price of glass, especially the large 
glass of which I shall speak more fully di y; and we did see that 
these great industries had become permanent and strong enough to sus- 
tain themselves under the present rates of duty. Soon full considera- 
tion it was unanimously, as I understood—and the subject was very 
specifically considered—agreed in the committee that the present rates 
of duty on glass of the various sizes of manufacture should remain as 
they have been fixed for years. 

Mr. President, it is very easy to attack. The Senator from North 
Carolina makes an attack upon the duty laid on window-glass. I do not 
know how much it is, but I have a reliable table in my hand, for the 
reliability of which I vouch, which shows that the average of duty on 
glass is a very reasonable and fair one. Commencing with window-g 
for instance, above 10 by 15 inches and not above 16 by 24 inches, I find 
that the duty is 15 per cent. and a fraction over. Take the next grade, 
the larger glass, above 16 by 24 and not above 24 by 30 inches, and it 
will be found that the duty under the present rate is 21 per cent. and a 
fraction over. On larger glass still, above 24 by 30 and not above 24 by 
60, the duty is 62.60 percent. Then we come to the point made by the 
Senator from Kentucky in regard to the plate-glass proper, and that, it 
is true, has a high rate of duty when considered by itself. Now, I ask 
the Senator from Kentucky and I ask the Senator from North Carolina, 
who are the people, what class of people use this plate-glass? I have 
shown that the poor man, in his small house, on his window-panes has 
a duty of but 15 per cent. The Senator from Kentucky rises here and 
declaims against 120 per cent. That applies only to one class of manu- 
factured glass, and that used alone by the rich. There is not a poor 
man in the United States, there is not a man in middle circumstances, 
medium circumstances, who is engaged in using large heavy plate-glass. 
There is not a thousand dollars’ worth of plate-glass used in the State 
of North Carolina, and I speak with entire respect of North Carolina as 
I do of my own State. I say that the plain people of Kentucky, whom 
I regard equally with the people of Indiana, do not use it. Iam familiar 
with their ways and habits of life, and among the millions who inhabit 
that great valley the rarest thing to see is the use of this curious article 
about which my friend from North Carolina is so sensitive. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator submit to an interruption ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course. 

Mr. VANCE. I wouldask him what portion of my remarks or which 
one of my votes has indicated that I was trying to keep the duty down 
on plate-glass. I was speaking for the cabin and the cottage, not for the 

lace. 


pa 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam glad to hear that; but I thought the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina was running amuck generally on the subject. 

Mr. VANCE. No, sir. I wanted to know the reason why the com- 
mon glass was about 50 per cent. and the plate-glass 15.19. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have shown that common glass is not over 15 
per cent., and for all the smaller panes like those we see here looking 
through the windows about us the duty will not average a rate of over 20 
per cent., according to the table I have here by me. Take the whole 
average of glass, the large and small sizes, and the rate stands just about 
as I indicated last evening, from 50 to 55 per cent. 

One hundred and twenty per cent. duty sounds large. The Senator 
from Kentucky is right in saying that it sounds large; but I wish Sena- 
tors to understand that that only applies to heavy plate-glass, glass so 
heavy that each plate is bought by itself That rate does not apply to 
the glass which is in common use among the farmers or middle classes 
in the country. Plate-glass is used by the Vanderbilts, by the Goulds, 
by the millionaires, by the great houses. I ask the te what article 
can be pointed out in the whole range of this bill that should better 
afford a high duty and thus encourage labor and protect trade in this 
country than the very article we are talking of now. 

Mr. President, I hope the work of the committee will not be disturbed 
on this great question. I think the work of the committee has been 
wisely and well done on this branch of the bill. As I said, it is easy to 


declaim and to object; but where a work has been conscientiously done 
as this was, in committee, with so little divergence of opinion, I think 
the duty of this body is to let that work alone. - 


Now, a word as to the attack the Senator from North Carolina made 
last evening upon Mr. De Pauw. I do not stand here to say more of 
that gentleman than that he is one of the most prominent, able, and 
public-spirited citizens not only of Indiana but of the United States. 
I have received a dispatch from him but a few moments ago, which I 
will take the liberty of reading on the floor of the Senate. With that 
kindness and politeness which characterize him he telegraphs me in the 
following words: 

New ALBANY, IND., January 20, 1883. 
Hon. D. W. VOORHEES, United States Senate: 


Assure Senator Vance that I paid full duty on machinery ; never had any come 
in free. Never imported Belgian glass-blowers. 
W. C. DE PAUW. 


And those who know him know that that is as true as if it was writ- 
ten between the leaves of the Bible. That is all I care to say at this 
time. I hope and trust that the Senate will not disturb the bill as it 
stands upon this question. I think something isdue tothe careful con- 
sideration bestowed on this bill by the committee. Consequently I 
said early in this discussion that unless controlling reasons were given 
to me why an item should be , why a rate of duty agreed upon 
in committee without contest should be raised or lowered, I thought it 
was aue to my position as a member of the committee to sustain its 
work. 

Mr. BECK. One word. The Senator from Indiana, I think, is some- 
what mistaken in ing that the ‘cast polished plate-glass, unsil- 
vered,’’ are articles that are used only by the Vanderbilts, and men of 
great wealth over the country. I understand that this character of glass 
is used more largely than anywhere else in the store windows, in the 
shops, in places where men have goods to display; and of course they 
have to use this plate-glass in such a way as to display their wares to 
the best advantage. It reaches to every shop-window of any reasonable 
respectability in the country. The owners of these shops generally are 
not men who are millionaires, or of the class described by the Senator 
from Indiana. This reaches to every class of people, as the importa- 
tions show, for if you will turn to the schedules you will observe that 
there were imported 1,455,218 square feet of this kind of glass, of the 
value of $610,663. They paid a duty of $727,609, an average of 120.93 
per cent. The committee in the bill reduced the duty on that class 
from 50 to 40 cents a square foot, which, by the vote of yesterday, was 
restored to 50; but that question is now open. The Senate thought the 
tax was too high. Cutting it down to 90 per cent. surely ought to af- 
ford sufficient protection. Changing it from 50 cents to 40 has that 
effect. That is the bill as reported, and I propose to stand by it. After 
this was done the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] believed that 
we were mistaken in there being such a high percentage as that, and 
on his calling attention to the fact, I said, I for one, and I believe all 
the committee, agreed if there is a mistake about it, if the rate in the 
bill does not afford the protection we think it does, we will consider it. 
We have no desire to cut this down below everything else, and yester- 
day afternoon I made this statement: 

There was one pornereph over that I desire to call attention to. The 
Senator from Alabama a question about it. 

I alluded to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], who was on 

his feet at the time. 


Wie proposa to increase all not above 24 by 60 to 25 cents, which is a large im- 
portation. All above that we had made it 40 cents per square foot in committee, 
and have just now made it 50 cents. That a rs by the official returns to be 
120.98 per cent. I was anxious to hear something about that and thought that 
was one of the reserved questions, 

Then the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] remarked: 


I have not the figures at hand; I had them at onetime; I have had them hunted 
for this afternoon, but without finding them. The figures as I saw them and esti- 
mated them made the percentage that the Senator speaks of as 1200about 55, 1 
think there is an error, but I am not prepared to demonstrate it by figures at this 
moment, I think that isa mistake. I know that when Mr, De Pauw was licre 
he insisted that the rate would not be over 55 per cent. upon the article which 
the Senator from Kentucky now speaks of, and he submitted his figures in proof 
of his statement, but I have not got them now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. On examining the papers as well as I have been 
able to do since last evening, I am satisfied that the duty on the large 
plate-glass is as stated by the Senator from Kentucky; but taken in 
connection with the small glass, the fact is that my statement of from 
50 to 55 per cent. average on glass is correct. The duty is low upon 
small glass, and gets higher as the glass gets larger, and that is the way 
it ought to be, in my judgment. That is the statement I desire to make 
now, in addition to what I said last evening. 

Mr. BECK. I have no doubt the Senator from Indiana has sought to 
arrive at the exact facts, and so have I. I have no desire to cut down 
the workmen of Mr. De Pauw or any other workmen; but when we 
jump from 62 per cent. to 120 per cent. when an article is an inch one 
way and an inch the other larger than the 62 per cent. rate, and when 
as I believe these very articles are used in all the modern shop windows 
of the country, and they are things that men have to put in their shop- 
windows to keep up appearances, because a great deal depends on ap- 
pearances in the selling of some goods, the action of the committee as 
originally taken ought to stand. It was at one time thought there 
was a mistake about it; but, as I now think, the action was proper be- 
cause of the immense percentage on these articles. We ought to stand 
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by the action of the committee and not change it as was proposed to be 
done yesterday afternoon. 

I think 40 cents a square foot will be a protection of about 90 or 95 
per cent. on this class of goods. I believe that will be satisfactory to 
all of the workmen in this class of glass. Thatis my judgmentabout it. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not wish to prolong this discussion; but I have 
some information in regard to the manufacture of glass, perhaps as 
much as I have in reference to any matter in this tariff bill. I was on 
the Committee of Ways and Means of the other House when the present 
rates were established, and I think the Senator from Kentucky—my 
memory is not quite fixed about that—was on the committee at the 
same time. I know that the late Speaker of the House, Mr. Kerr, of 
Indiana, who was a resident of New Albany and had a personal knowl- 
edge of all the matters of detail, was upon that committee, and after 
an examination by him with that fidelity which he addressed every 
matter of legislation, and with all his theories and principles in refer- 
ence to duties like those of the Senator from North Carolina and the 
Senator from Kentucky, the Committee of Ways and Means, so faras I 
can recollect, were unanimous in adjusting the tariff on that occasion 
on these goods on the principle on which it stands, in which they had 
the hearty support of the gentleman to whom I have alluded. He 
could not have been biased in any matter of legislation by any special 
interest; he rose above all that; but his theories were fixed, and he 
acted upon the principle which I doubt not the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from North Carolina act upon to-day; and that was that 
he would not so legislate as to destroy the manufacture of glass in this 
country; in other words, that to be dependent upon the foreign product 
for our window-glass would be a condition of things in the United States 
that no citizen would desire to find it in, and no citizen would be guilty 
of any legislation that would contribute to that end. 

That was the view of all those who framed the existing tariff on these 
articles. He, upon personal examination, was satisfied that it could 
not compete here and be admitted free. It was utterly impossible al- 
though we had the material out of which window-glass and plate-glass, 
rough and polished, could be made, of a better quality than is ever im- 
ported, and finer sand producing a clearer glass than any that we have 
imported; yet it was perfectly demonstrated that unless there was some 
duty upon the manufactured article we should be in a condition of ab- 
solute dependence upon the foreign manufacturer for our window-glass, 
to say nothing of the rough or polished plate-glass, a condition that no 
man would desire to have us in. 

Then the question came up how much was necessary in order to make 
the glass manufacture a living business here. That was the stady when 
this existing tariff was formed, and it was supposed then to have been 
fixed at as low a point as would maintain the manufacture of glass in this 
country. The experience under it has been this: When the present 
tariff was enacted there were but two establishments in this country that 
were trying to make polished plate-glass. There were one or two more 
that made rough plate-glass, but there were only two in this country 
that were trying to make polished plate-glass; one was this gentleman’s 
at New Albany, and one was in my own State. The one in my own 
State I knew all about. There never was a more frugal and prudent 
and enterprising set of men than those who undertook to manufacture 
plate-glass, rough and polished, in Massachusetts. They ran their es- 
tablishment as economically as possible; they got their employés as low 
as they could, with the freedom on their part to go anywhere where 
they could get the highest wages. They were compelled to pay the 
average cost of wages or else lose their employés. They struggled on 
year after year till finally that establishment succumbed; it was utterly 
unable under the existing law to manufacture, although sand as white 
as the driven snow lay in the hillsides right in sight of the establish- 
ment. Yet such was the great disparity between the wages they were 
compelled to pay to keep their men and those that are paid abroad, that 
they could not in Massachusetts manufacture plate-glass, and they suc- 
cumbed. 

That left only the establishment at New Albany, at the head of which 
was a man of great enterprise and iron will, and more capital behind 
him than the other, who determined that he would not succumb; but 
he was compelled, as I have understood, to take his polished plate-glass 
establishment to Saint Louis, where there happens to be a peculiar kind 
of material used for the polishing, by which he is enabled, under the 
existing law, to maintain the polished plate-glass establishment at Saint 
Louis, which is the only one, I believe, now, or certainly was then, the 
only one in the country. Ido not want any such legislation as will 
extinguish the only effort to manufacture that article here. 

As to the window-glass, there are more manufacturers of window- 
glass in this country, but it is a struggling effort yet, and will be until 
the condition of things constantly equalizing upon the other side shall 
cometo our rescue. Itis costing every day more to manufacture abroad, 
and that will contribute with this existing tariff. The operativeabroad 
is brought close home to the operative here, closer every day in facilities 
of communication, in transition backward and forward of information 
to relatives. Men go back and tell their neighbors and associates and 
relatives among the operatives there the difference in the conditions of 
life here and there; and in order to keep their people there foreign em- 
ployers are obliged every day to add something either to their comfort 
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and subsistence or to their wages, or both, all which aids us in keeping 
up this manufacture here, and will ultimately solve to a great extent 
this whole question over which there is a controversy now here in the 
Senate Chamber. It is equalizing up at both ends, and the operative 
gets the advantage of it. 

The census and other returns show that the manufacture of all kinds 
of glass has fallen very far shortof almost every other manufacture in 
its remuneration. The manufacture of rough plate and polished plate- 
glass barely keepsits head above water with the existing tariff. Although, 
as I said, that great establishment in Massachusetts succumbed, went 
under, yet on its ruins there is a new effort by new men in a moderate 
way to try again the experiment. 

I wish that the Committee on Finance had seen their way clear not 
to have advised any reduction on window-glass, but I am not disposed 
as a general thing to antagonize that committee. I can not but think 
that if they understood the case as thoroughly—I do not want to say as 
thoroughly as that committee which framed the existing law, but as 
thoroughly as the Tariff Commission did who heard these men—they 
would not have moved this amendment. However, I shall not object 
to the amendment they bring in this morning, but if you go below that, 
the effect, in my opinion, will be to put this country in the position of 
one that depends upon foreign manufactures even for the lights of the 
windows of its people. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I ought to say a word in relation to a 
statement made by the Senator from Indiana whom I do not now see 
in his seat [Mr. VOORHEES]. If I understood him correctly he stated 
that the duty on common window-glass was about 15 per cent. The 
statement that I made was based upon the calculation which is laid 
before us by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment, showing the amount of duty levied upon certain articles, the 
amount of importations under that duty, the amount of duty paid, and 
then reducing the specific to the ad valorem rate for the information of 
the Senate, and that statement reads as follows: 

Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window-glass, not exceeding 10 
by 15 inches square— 

Is taxed 1} cents per pound, equivalent according to the statement 
of the statistician to—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
North Carolina to the fact that the point referred to by him now as 
stated by the Senator from Indiana was that on the plate-glass which is 
used more commonly of the dimensions of 10 by 15 the present duty is 
16 per cent, 

Mr. VANCE. I think not. I think I have stated it correctly. 
When I stated that I had been laboring not for the palace-owner but 
for the cottage and the cabin the Senator from Indiana turned and said 
he was glad to hear it, and as he understood it the duty on that com- 
mon window-glass was about 15 per cent. : 

Mr. MORRILL. If hesaidsohewasinerror. Itwas thé other kind 
of glass that I think was referred to generally by him. 

Mr. VANCE. I rose to say that either he was mistaken or the statis- 
tician of the Treasury, who made up these figures, was very widely 
mistaken, because the duty on common window-glass, as I was proceed- 
ing to say when the Senator from Vermont so summarily took me off 
my feet, is 1} cents per pound, which, being reduced to the vernacular 
or to the ad valorem, means 59.72 per cent. for the lowest kind used by 
the commonest and poorest class of people in the United States who 
use glass at all in their windows, nearly 60 per cent. Then for sizes not 
exceeding 16 by 24 inches, 2 cents per pound, which, being reduced to 
ad valorem, is 74.16 per cent. On the next size above that, not exceed- 
ing 24 by 30 inches, the duty is 82.33 per cent., and above that 3 cents 
per pound, or 84.78 per cent. 

That is the description of common glass used by the people of this 
country, from the cheapest and the smallest to the greatest size of 
‘unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window-glass,’’ and the 
duty paid upon that is three times the duty paid upon unsilvered pol- 
ished plate-glass and silvered polished plate-glass, to wit: The unsil- 
vered polished plate-glass not exceeding 10 by 15 inches square is 3 
cents per square foot, or 16.03 per cent. ad valorem; above that, and not 
exceeding 16 by 24 inches square, 5 cents per square foot, or 15.19 per 
cent. ad valorem; above that, and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches square, 
8 cents per square foot, or 21.46 per cent. ad valorem; above that, and 
not exceeding 24 by 60 inches square, 25 cents per square foot, made 20 
by the bill, equivalent to 62.60 per cent., or about 50 per cent., as I 
take it, if the provision of the bill making it 20 cents a square foot in- 
stead of 25 cents is carried out. And the next above that is 50 cents 
per square foot, equivalent to 120.93, which the committee made 40 
cents and now want to restore to 50, according to the present tariff and 
to the recommendation of the Tariff Commission. 

Those are the rates given. Certainly there can be no dispute between 
the Senator from Indiana and myself about those rates; and certainly 
the common window-glass, not to repeat myself too often, in use by the 
whole people of this country, by the farmers and the country people and 
the workmen and the mechanics wherever they have a cottage ora cabin 
and use glass at all, pays about three times as much as the polished, 
plate, silvered and unsilvered glass which goes into the mansion of the 
wealthier man. 
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Now, sir, I want to do justice even to a manufacturer of plate-glass. 
I stated the other day in debate that I had been informed that a bill 
had been procured to be passed for the benefit of Mr. De Pauw, allow- 


ing him to import his machinery free. My informant was at that time 
a member of the House, and the bill did pass the House. I haveit in 
my drawer here and I showed it to the Senator from Indiana; but it 
seems that the bill failed to the Senate. My information, there- 
fore, was incorrect; the bill did not become a law, although it was asked 
for and passed one House. So much for that. 

I also stated upon the authority of a man by the name of Bishop that 
Mr. De Pauw, for his glass-works at New Albany, Indiana, had imported 
a lot of Belgian glass-blowers to take the places of some American la- 
borers who were turned out into the streets without employment, and 
I read in support of Bishop’s statement the statement from the son of 
Mr. De Pauw, who is the manager of his works, before the Tariff Com- 
mission, in these words: 

a new ind „we have been obli to import men who have under- 
sted the laicos 1a selon to build it up in fhis T 

The telegram which the Senator from Indiana read from De Pauw, 
and which I hold in my hand, denies the statement in such a manner, 
I suppose, as would bear out the truth of his denial. 

i Suora Senator Vance that I paid full duty on machinery ; never had any come 
n 5 

I give him the benefit of that absolutely. 

Never imported Belgian glass-blowers. 

You see, Mr. President, the denial is based upon the fact of the as- 
sertion that the men imported were glass-blowers and that they were 
Belgians; but it does not cover the substance of the statement that he 
did import foreign labor and that they were glass-workers, though they 
may not have been blowers and they may not have been Belgians. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow me 
to send to the desk and have read a letter which will remove the quib- 
ble which he seems to make upon the telegram ? 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will permit me to say that the quibble 
is not mine, but the quibble is Mr. De Pauw’s, then I will allow him, 
of course, to have the letter read. 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly I will allow him to say that; yet I think 
the criticism of the Senator is not justified by the language of Mr. De 
Pauw. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will not allow the Senator from North Carolina 
to set a criticism of his own on Mr. De Pauw. This dispatch comes 
from Mr. De Pauw without any solicitation of mine. He has evidently 
seen in the general press dispatches a statement of the remarks made 
by the Senator from North Carolina yesterday, What he saw I do not 
know, and the Senator does not know; and if the Senator from North 
Carolina wants the precise information on which Mr. De Pauw wrote 
his dispatch, it would be fairer to criticise the telegram then than to 
do it now. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator will bear me witness that I made no crit- 
icism of that in the nature of attributing to it a quibble until it was 
suggested by the Senator from Indiana, the Senator’s colleague. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from North Carolinaallow me to 
say that the charge he brought against Mr. De Pauw was upon the tes- 
timony of O. A. Bishop, which is found on page 1038, volume 1 of the 
Tariff Commission report? That evidence was distinctly that Mr. De 
Pauw had imported glass-blowers. That was whatthe Senator charged. 
Mr. De Pauw was informed of the charge, and his denial is as broad as 
the accusation; and I think if the Senator will listen to the letter which 
I have now sent to the desk to be read, he will be satisfied that the 
only laborers, as I said the other day, imported by Mr. De Pauw were 
those laborers who could not be furnished in this country, but had tobe 
brought from a country where the plate-glass manufacture was known. 
How could anybody start a plate-glass factory in this country without 
having somebody who knew how to make it? There was no one in 
this country that did. The charge the Senator brought was that Mr. 
De Pauw had imported glass-blowers, and that class of labor can be 
found in this country. If the Senator-will hear the letter from Mr. 
De Pauw read I think he will agree that he has put in a pretty broad 
denial of that accusation. 

Mr. VANCE. I think the Senator from Indiana is the only one now 
keeping the letter from being read. I am not, I am sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the letter. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

New ALBANY, Ixp., January 18, 1883. 
GENERAL: I have your tel sa; that Senator Vance uses 
against us the testimony of a Mr. Bishop before the tacit Commission, on page 


As we never heard of Mr. Bishopand have not the testimony taken before the 
Tariff Commission and have been unable to find it either here or at Louisville, 
weasked you by telegraph, “Who is Bishop and what does he allege?” To which 
we have your night te and the words following: “Bis oya Chicago 
iron-worker, said you had trouble with your glass-blowers; sent to Belgiumand 
hired men on three-year labor contracts at one-third wages paid by you before.” 

it affords us great pleasure to assure you that there is no truth w er in Mr. 
Bishop’s statement. We never imported glass-blowers from Belgium or any 
other land, and as to wages, we are now paying and havealways paid glass-blow- 
ers and all other workers in all departments the association prices, the very 
highest wages in America; and, as you know, American wagesare the high- 
est paidin world, 


I repeat and emphasize it that Mr. Bishop's statement is made out of whole 
cloth and is absolutely false. 

It has been a pleasant life work with me to give employment to a very la: 
number of men and pay them the very highest wages the business would justify, 
I believe my men fully appreciate this fact and that I have their confidence and 


Pht gee doe they regard meas their friend, and I am sure there is no dissatisfac- 


Very respectfully, yours, 
Hon. B. HARRISON, United Slates Senate. 


Mr. VANCE. That is substantially what is in the telegram, except 
that the telegram is more condensed. The gist of the statement, for 
the purposes of this discussion of course, was that this manufacturer 
who was claiming protection in behalf of American labor had absolutely 
employed foreign labor. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, 
that was not the gist of the accusation—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. The accusation was that Mr. De Pauw had im- 
ported glass-blowers, and the testimony of Mr. Bishop was read to that 
effect. If the Senator had made the that he had imported 
another class of workmen, that would have been submitted to Mr. De 
Pauw for his confirmation or denial. Certainly it is not kind in the 
Senator to suggest that Mr. De Pauw’s denial is too narrow when it is 
quite as wide as the 

Mr. VANCE. I do not think the Senator from Indiana understood 
what I said; perhaps he did not hear it correctly. I said that for all 
the purposes of this debate the gist of the charge was that this man had 
employed foreign labor to the exclusion of American labor, and I say 
that that is true. I do not pretend to say that it is important whether 
they were from Belgium or elsewhere, so that they were foreigners, or 
whether they were glass-blowers or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senatorallow me to interrupt him again ? 

Mr. VANCE. I prefer that theSenatorshould wait until I get through. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator in his good nature will yield this 
time I will promise him not to say a word more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Willthe Senator from North Carolina 
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yield ? 
Mr. VANCE. I will try it once more. 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says the gist of the charge was that 


Mr. De Pauw had employed foreign labor to the exclusion of native la- 
bor. Iask the Senator whether he has any information that Mr. De 
Pauw ever brought over any laborer when the place could have been 
supplied by any man living in America, and whether the fact is not 
that he brought men to fill places that no one in this country could fill? 

Mr. VANCE. Thatisentirely begging the question. Whetherthere 
is any man in America who could do the same work that a European 
could, of course Mr. De Pauw is to be the judge of, and we have his 
own statement here that he did import foreign labor. It did not come 
seeking employment; he brought it over here, the statement is; he 
went after it and brought it to this country; and if the introduction 
of foreign labor displaces American labor, then of course the labor that 
was brought over here by Mr. De Pauw did displace American labor to 
that extent. There was no harm in that; I am not assailing the man 
for getting the best labor that he can and the cheapest, There is no 
narm in the world in his going to Belgium or to Nova Scotia or to any 
other portion of this mundane sphere to get labor if it served his pur- 
pose better than labor he could get at home. I am not assailing him 
for that; I am assailing the general principle of men getting foreign la- 
bor jn their factories, and that labor being employed in a Jabor market 
cheapened by competition with the whole world, and then asking that 
their products shall be put up and made dear by shutting off the com- 
petition of the whole world as to their products. That is what I wis 
assailing; and all of this special pleading, this confession and avoid- 
ance of Mr. De Pauw in denying that these men were Belgians, and in 
denying that they were glass-blowers, I am willing to let pass for whit 
itis worth. I do not care anything about it. 

The general proposition I was trying to maintain was that it is a 
false cry that these men are giving out to the country when they ask 
for legislation in their behalf in order that they may protect American 
labor in their employ when that labor can not speak the English tongue 
and had just landed in this country and when it had been brought 
here. That is all right in the course of business. That is according to 
free-trade doctrine. Let them go and get labor wherever they can in 
the world, and get it as cheap as they can, as they do undoubtedly. 
They buy their labor in the market for what it is worth; and not ac- 
cording to the amount of tariff imposed for their benefit. They never 
do that, and that is what I was complaining of. But let that all go; 
I care nothing about it. In the statement that I made I quoted 


the authority that I gave for it, and I quoted the language of the au- 
thority. It turns out that Mr. De Pauw denies that there is a word of 
truth in the story of Bishop. Very well; let it go. There is some 
truth in his own story that he brought in foreign laborhere. I believe 
that is all I have to say. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I am not willing that this matter 
shall pause upon a false issue. In the sense of bringing labor from Eu- 
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. Tope to compete with labor at New Albany, Mr. De Pauw has never 
done anything of the kind. I know the facts. The Senator from North 
Carolina would make the impression, he sought to make the impression 
yesterday, and clings to it now, that Mr. De Pauw’s plea in behalf of 
this great industry and in behalf of American labor is a false one because 
he has brought European labor here to the exclusion of American labor. 

I will state the fact. Mr. De Pauw employs more than a thousand 
laborers, and of that number there are perhaps half a dozen in his em- 
ploy, possibly a few more, who had learned how to do what nobody in 
this country had been called on to learn. In other words, thisis anew 
industry. Mr. De Pauw’s works have not been in existence ten years; 
every other American manufactory of glass failed except his; and in 
going into this enterprise he obtained here and there a skilled man to 
instruct his men, Americans, in the art of making glass; but in the sense 
of importing laborers here, as has been done in other instances, to take 
the place ot American laborers, he has not done it. I am not willing, 
knowing the facts as I know them, to have the impression go out tothe 
contrary. I know the facts in this whole transaction. I have been 
through those works timeand again. So has the Senator from Vermont, 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance. He knows, and well knows, 
the truth of what I am statingnow, thatit was simply the employment 
of skilled men from countries where the manufacture of glass had been 
brought to perfection, in this country where it was a new and almost 
unknown art. That is all that Mr. De Pauw did. He has excludedno 
labor that sought employment as his hands there, and it will be news 
to the people of Indiana, it will be news to the pepe of New Albany, 
when they read the statement made by the Senator from North Carolina, 

He gives his authority. I know about that too. I know thata 
charge was made by some person connected with the press at New Al- 
bany some time ago. I will not characterize him as an irresponsible 
man, for I do not know him. I only know the charge was made, and 
untruly made, that Mr. De Pauw was importing foreign labor there. 
I know it was taken up and repeated at Chicago, and that is the single 
little item out of which has grown the testimony of this man Bishop, 
doing t injustice to Mr. De Pauw. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. VANCE. I simply want to assure the Senator that I had never 
seen the newspaper reports he refers to. I never saw anything on the 
subject but the testimony of Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. VOORHEES. That is doubtless correct, of course; but I know 
where Mr. Bishop's inspiration came from, and the whole matter is as 
I state it. Thereis not a more conscientious, kind-hearted, broad or 
liberal-minded business man in the world than Mr. De Pauw, and his 
statements here are entitled to the utmost respect and consideration. 
Instead of being capable of making a quibble in a dispatch, he is as little 
capable of doing so as any man I ever knew or heard tellof. This much 
I think it is due to truth to state. These are the facts in regard to this 
industry. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now, I hope we can have a vote. I merely desire 
to restate the question, and that is that the committee by accident re- 
ported this item at 40 cents instead of 50 cents per square foot, and 
when we discovered the mistake, it having originated from a misprint 
in a table from the Treasury ent, we restored it as was proposed 
by the Tariff Commission, to leave the duty as it now exists. I wish 
to say that there will be a larger reduction in consequence of the inland 
transportation and charges on packages and other charges than there 
will be perhaps on any other article in the whole list of the tariff 
schedules, 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say that there was no misprint by the Treas- 
ury De ent that I have ever been able to ascertain. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, yes, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can show it to the Senator. . 

Mr. BECK. One hundred and twenty per cent. was believed not to 
be the true per cent. paid. The official figures show that it was the 
true per cent. paid, and it was because we believed that the true per 
cent. was 60 or 70 instead of 120 that we were willing to restore this to 
what the Tariff Commission had recommended. If 60 or 70 was the true 
percen there was no mistake so far as I know. I ask the Senator 
from Vermont if he desires to keep these articles at 120 per cent. tax 
and to make every man who buys ass to go into a shop-window 
pay $120 tax for the privilege of buying $100 worth in the markets of 
the world? I donot believe any member of the committee wants to do 
any such thing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish simply to show by the document before me, 
which the Senator from Ken y had before him when the committee 
were considering this matter, that by a misprint the old duty has been 
placed at 20 cents when it should have been 25 cents, and at 40 cents 
where it should have been 50 cents. I will send it to the Senator. 

Mr. MORRILL. He has got it there. 

Mr. BECK. I ask the Senator from Vermont again if he ever voted 
to retain a duty of 120 per cent., with these facts before him? 

Mr. MORRILL. I voted to retain the duty as it now is, or at least 
I supposed I was doing so, but made a mistake. 
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Mr. SHERMAN, 

Mr. BECK. Very X 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to strike out 


Here it is in print. 
well; the Senate can vote upon it. 


‘forty’’ and insert ‘ ’? in line 482. 

Mr. MORRILL called for the yeas and nays. j 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
p ed to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). On 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER]. If he were pens, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). The 
Senator from Tennessee who now occupies the chair [Mr. HARRIS] is 
paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. I am paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. e have agreed 
to transfer the pairs so that the Senator from Delaware will be paired 
with the Senator from Michigan. That will leave the Senator from 
Tennessee and myself at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. FRYE (when his name wascalled). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. I make the announce- 
ment for the day. 

Mr. JONAS Conai his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ]. 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I would vote ‘“‘nay”’ if I 
were not paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrypom]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. If he were here, he would vote 
“yea” and I should vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. McMILLAN (when Mr. Wrxpom’s name was called). My 
eg (Mr. Wrxpom] is paired with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. GH], as already announced. My colleague, if here, would vote 

‘ yea,” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
GARLAND] on this question. 


Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 16; as follows: 

YEAS—27, 
De ge a AN 
ony, e g 
Biat oa Harrison, MeDill, Rollins, 
Brown, Hawley, M = well, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Maho: Sherman, 
Chilcott, Hoar, Miller ot Cal.. Voorhees. 
Conger, Kellogg, Miller of N. Y., 
NAYS—16. 
Barrow Farley Ham S Morgan, 
Beck, . George. Hampas at a 
Call, Gorman, Lamar, Vance, 
Coke, Groome, Maxey, 
ABSENT—33. 

Aton, yore Joa ot easy Saunders, 

yard, ‘erry, ones Cevada, wyer, 
Butler, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Garland, Mitchell, est, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Pendleton, Walker, 
Cockrell, * Ingalls, Plumb, Windom. 
Davis of TIL, Jackson, Pugh, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Ransom, 

onas, Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was to. 


agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask the Senator from Kentucky if he has any 
amendment that he wants to propose to the clause inning in line 
498 and ending in line 502? Wehave passed that, but the Senator from 
Kentucky reserved the right to go back to it. If he hasno amendment 
to propose, I want to ask permission of the Senate—— 

Mr. BECK. Ido not propose to increase duties very largely when 
they get over 100 per cent.; I do not have much hope of succeeding; 
but I was about to move an amendment that that clause should be di- 
vided into two classes, one of which shall embrace porcelain and Bo- 
hemian glass, painted ware, and stained glass, ther with the charac- 
ter of glass suggested by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], 
the exact name of which I have not before me—— 

Mr. SEWELL. Chemical glass-ware. 

Mr. BECK. I would put all that character of glass at 45 per cent. 

Mr. SEWELL. The pending question at the adjournment yesterday 
was on the motion I made to amend line 498, by adding ‘‘and chem- 
ical glass-ware.’? There was not a quorum present. I ask that that 
amendment be now made. 

Mr. BECK. My amendment is to let Bohemian glass, painted glass- 
ware, and stained glass be at 45 per cent. ad valorem, and then to have 
as a separate paragraph— 


All other manufactures of or of which glass shall be the component ma- 
terial of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 per 
cent valorem— 


Forty per cent. being the present rate. 
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Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow my amend- 
ment to be acted on first? 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey, to insert ‘‘ chemical glass-ware’’ after the 
word ‘‘glass,’’ in line 498. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. Now I move to make “porcelain and Bohemian glass, 
painted glass-ware, and stained glass” to be oneclass; that may remain 
at 45 per cent. Then it will read: 


spatter proetk me Bohemian glass, chemical glass-ware, Kasea lass-ware, 
stained r cent. ad valorem, and all other man ot ians or of 
which glass mg! be the com aens material of chief value not specially enu- 
mernted or provided for in this act, 40 per cent, ad valorem. 


Striking out the ‘“five’’ at the end of line 501. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY, After the word ‘‘glass,’’ in line 499, it is 
proposed to insert ‘‘45 per cent. ad valorem,” and in line 501 to strike 
out ‘45 and insert ‘‘ 40.” 

Mr. BECK. I have no objection to 45 percent. on the highest glass- 
ware; but among the unenumerated articles many may be of the lowest 
qualities of glass, and the present rate being 40 per cent. it seems to me 
that is as high aswe ought now to make the unenumerated articles. 

A good deal has been said about what we propose to do about strik- 
ing off the charges on crates and other things. I am one of those who 
do not believe that crates will be stricken off, notwithstanding all that 
has been said. I have known no case where the Committee on Finance, 
with one or two exceptions on this side, have not voted to increase every- 
thing that has been suggested in the way ofincrease; and when it comes to 
the question of crates, I expect to see the duty on them retained and all 
thisadditional taxation imposed besides. I expect, inother words, tosee 
a protective tariff far higher, far more oppressive onthe people, imposed 
on this country than even, I was about to say, the infamous tariff under 
which we are now living. I do say it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, a single word in relation to this. 
The Senator from Kentucky is right so far as the fact is concerned that 
this is nominally 5 per cent. increase uponarticles not enumerated, but 
it is in fact not less than 5 per cent. lower than the existing rate in 
consequence of the reduction that will be made in consequence of the 
additional charges being removed from packagesand from inland trans- 
portation. Let me say that this includes articles like decanters, gob- 
lets, tumblers, and wine-glasses, the most expensive kind of drinking 
glass, and they ought to have at least as high a duty upon them asany 
other description of glass in the whole tariff-list. 

Mr. BECK. As to all that class of glass I propose to allow the com- 
mittee to retain the 45 per cent. ad valorem they propose; but when it 
comes to the manufactures of glass or of which glass shall be the com- 
ponent material of chief value not otherwise provided for in this act, 
I want the rate to be 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is the very class I spoke of. 

Mr. BECK. ‘These articles of which glass may be the component 
material of chief value may be the little preserve jars or little bottles 
in which is brought over olive-oil or the ten thousand things which 
people must have and which come in glass to this country, nomatter how 
cheap they are. We have puta tax on empty bottles and bottles which 
are full and on everything that is of the character of glass ; and gentle- 
men are now seeking to raise all the unenumerated glass, as well as the 
decanters and cut-glass and other things mentioned to a higher rate. 
In other words this is a direct act to put 45 per cent. upon anything that 
has glass in it or of which glass is the chief component article of value, 
no matter how cheap it may be, or whether it is simply brought here 
because of the contents which the people here want. In addition to all 
the tax paid upon the contents, whatever they are, we are to increase 
the present rate on the glass from 40 per cent., which is certainly high 
enough, to 45 per cent. under the suggestion that there may be some cut- 
glass in it. 

We collect at the present rate of duty of 40 percent. on these articles 
which we now propose to raise to 45 per cent. $698, 449. The proposed 
rate will, if the importations continue justas now, produce $782,041.89, 
in other words an increase of $83,592, and that $83,592 the Senatorsays 
is equivalent to the tax upon the crates. It would buy double all the 
crates and strawin which these things are wrapped. Still, I suppose 
my motion will not prevail. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are several reasons why the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky should not prevail aside from the very potent 
reason given by the chairman of the Committee on Finance that we have 
actually reduced the rates about 10 percent. by abolishing the duties on 
inland charges and packages. The average duty on all articles of glass 
is more than 45 per cent., and if we allow the non-enumerated class to 
be fixed at 40 per cent. we are fixing a premium upon frauds of all 
kinds. The names of various articles of glass-ware in the enumerated 
class could be readily c and new names and descriptions adopted 
for the sake of securing a lower rate of duty in the class now under con- 
sideration. It is in accordance with the plan which the Tariff Com- 
mission have very wisely recommended that all non-enumerated articles 


should be placed ata higher rate than the average of the class to which 
they belong. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Rhode Island is very familiar with 
this question of glass manufacture; and I wish him, if he can, toname 
an article where a change of the name would alter the classification or 
alter the rate of duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Take Bohemian glass, forinstance; they might call 
it by some other name, 

Mr. MORGAN. Would that change the rate of duty if the article 
were really Bohemian ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If Bohemian glass was at 75 per cent. and non- 
enumerated glass at 40 per cent.; and by calling it something else they 
could get it in at 40 per cent., it would be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. It seems to me it would be a very absurd thing for 
a custom-house officer to allow the United States to be defrauded of its 
revenue by allowing an article by reason of a mere change of name to 
come in at a less duty than that fixed by law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It occurs now on half a dozen articles well known 
to every Senator familiar with the subject, on steel wire rods and cot- 
ton-ties. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was asking the Senator to inform me, inasmuch 
as he was acquainted with this glass-ware importation and production, 
on what articles of glass-ware the rate of duty would be changed by a 
change of name. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Experience has shown that the people who are in- 
terested in importing glass-ware and other merchandise will devise names 
enough and make changes to meet any requirement if they can save 
anything by it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I would say that the great bulk of all the articles 
not described in this schedule will be the very articles I before men- 
tioned, glass tumblers, goblets, wine-glasses, and plain decanters, and 
that class and description of glass will form nine-tenths of all the glass 
that will be imported, and it is of the very finest, clearest crystal glass, 
and therefore ought to have this rate of duty upon it. 

Mr. BECK. If it is it will be valued at 40 per cent. of what it is 
worth, and that will surely be enough tax for anything persons are 
enabled to discover a new name for. 

One thing I agree with the Senator from Rhode Island in, and the 
Senate may as well look at it all the way through. The policy of the 
Tariff Commission is referred to from time to time. The Tariff Com- 
mission had no policy except to allow the men interested in each sched- 
ule to endeavor to exclude by every possibility everything they could 
exclude unless it paid the very highest rate they thought the people 
would stand, and then their policy was, if there was anything that by 
possibility they might have missed and could not name and could not 
catch, to make the unenumerated articles higher than any enumerated, 
so as to make it impossible for anybody to discover anything that could 
escape their clutches. I agree that the policy of the Tariff Commission 
is properly stated by the Senator from Rhode Island, and it has done it 
in this case as well as in all others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. BECK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. BUTLER]. But 


for that I should vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when Mr. FERRY’s name was called). 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr, Ferry] is paired with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY ]. 


Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MCDILL]. If he were here, I should vote 


śś 


uestion is on the amendment of 


Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr SAUNDERS’S name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [ Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when Mr. SAWYER’S name was called), 
My colleague [Mr. ‘Saw YER] is paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ransom]. 

Mr. WALKER (when his name was called). 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DAvis]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I was paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS], but the pair has been 
transferred to the Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones]. So I am at lib- 
erty to vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. WINDONM] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. PvGH]. If here, my colleague would vote 

‘nay.’ 

Mr. JONAS. 
MCPHERSON]. 


I am paired with the Sen- 


I am paired with the 


I am paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
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Mr. GORMAN. I desire to announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. 
GRooMeE] with the Senator from New York [ Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [ Mr. 
BAYARD]. 

Mr. PENDLETON. 
setts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] 
is paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 25; as follows: 


I am paired with the Senator from Massachu- 


YEAS—16. 
Barrow Coke, Hampton, Maxey, 
Beck, Farley, Slater, 
Call, George, Kellogg, Vance, 
Camden, Gorman, Lamar, Williams. 

NAYS—25. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Logan, Rollins, 
Anthony, Hale, McMillan, Sewell, 
Blair, Harrison, Mahone, Sherman, 
Brown, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Voorhees. 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Miller of N. Y., 
Chilcott, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Conger, Lapham, Piatt, 

ABSENT—35. 
Allison, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Bayard, ©, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Garland, MeDill, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome McPherson, Sa’ T, 
Cockrell, Grover, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Ill., Hoar, Mo y. Vest, 
Davis o Va., Jackson, Pendleton, Walker, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Plumb, Windom. 
Fair, Jonas, h, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The item from line 498 to line 502, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask that we skip over to page 41 of the bill 
in consequence of the Committee on Finance not having been able to 
get in print some testimony that they have had taken as to two or three 
paragraphs in the iron and steel schedule, which comes next to the one 
we have just di of. Letus take up ‘‘ Wood and wooden-wares.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenatorfrom Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to informally pass over the part of the bill named by him 
and take up Schedule D. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I do not wish to object, but I did not understand 
precisely the reason given by the Senator. 

Mr. MORRILL. Because the Committee on Finance has taken some 
testimony that was authorized by the Senate to be printed, but it has 
not yet been printed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to give notice that when the bill comes into 
the Senate I shall move to reject an amendment that was presented this 
morning on an agreement of the Finance Committee as I understand. 
I was absent on committee business until 1 o’clock, and I understand 
that anumber of other gentlemen interested in the question of window- 
glass were out at the time when there was a vote taken here this morn- 
ing on that question. If the committee choose to come in in that way 
when persons interested in an item are absent—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I did not know that the Senator was absent. 

Mr. LOGAN. I supposed the vote would have notified the Senator 
that we were absent; and it was announced yesterday that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Harrison] and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MILLER] and myself certainly had some constituents who were inter- 
ested in this proposition. The Senator certainly ought to have known 
it, because I handed him several telegrams myself that came from per- 
sons interested in this industry. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Right on that point, I was about to 
ask for information what actually has been done by the Senate to-day 
in regard to the 1} cents per pound on “‘ unpolished cylinder, crown; and 
common window-glass not exceeding 10 by 15 inches square,” in lines 
455, 456, and 457? 

Mr. MORRILL. The rate was made one-eighth of a cent a pound 
less. 

.Mr. MILLER, of New York. That I understand is the point the 
Senator from Illinois is inquiring about. 

Mr. LOGAN. Exactly. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It was changed without even a vote, 
as I understand. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was changed about a quarter past 2 o'clock to- 
day. We were on an appropriation bill until very nearly 2 o’clock. 

Mr. LOGAN. No matter when it was changed; I was engaged on a 
committee this morning until I came into the Chamber, and when I 
came in the Senate was acting on this bill. I was necessarily absent 
trom the Chamber during the morning. The first information I had 
about this Sires was what was told me by one of the Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theonly question before the Senate is, 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I rose to a question for information. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from New York pro- 
pound his question so that he can obtain the information? 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. One question was in regard to the 


change which has been made to-day on crown and common window-glass. 
in lines 455, 456, and 457. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the Chair that 
there has beena change by areduction of one-eighth of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Then in line 458 I desire to know what. 

has been made there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same change was made in thatas. 
in the other case. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I can only say that I am surprised at 
the action of the committee, and that it took place when nearly every 
Senator who had spoken on the glass question and who had insisted on 
the rates of duty which the committee had recommended in the bill 
happened to be out of the room. I understand the Senators from Indi- 
ana were out, the Senator from Pe lvania [Mr. CAMERON], also the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER], the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
LoGAN], and myself. It was our misfortune. I understand that this 
was done without any yea-and-nay vote being called upon it. While it 
is not possible under the rule established here to go back, yet I desireto 
give notice that when this bill comes into the Senate I shall move to 
reconsider that vote. I hope the Finance Committee hereafter, if they 
are to make serious changes in the bill, will at least print their sugges- 
tions and amendments, so that each Senator may be informed as to what 
is to be done. I would not have been out of the room under any con- 
ditions if I had supposed any such amendment was to be offered by the 
committee, and I was out not more than five or ten minutes at most. 

Mr. MORRILL. This clause was specially reserved yesterday for the 
purpose of revision by the Finance Committee, and it would be naturally 
supposed that if they took any action it would come up the first thing 
when the bill was resumed to-day. 

Mr. LOGAN. Specially reserved for the committee to look into! 
The Senate reserved it at the request of the Senator from Kentucky that 
he might inform himself. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, no; this was not at his request. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to inform the Senator from Illinois, so that 
he may be aware that there was no secrecy about it, that the Senator 
from Vermont—— 

Mr. LOGAN, I did not say there was any secrecy about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Vermont last night, before the 
adjournment, desired that the clause about window-glass should be 
passed over until it could be submitted to the committee this morning, 
and a majority of the committee this morning reported favorably on a 
reduction of one-eighth of a cent per pound. I will do all I can to get 
that restored to where I think it ought to be, the rate fixed in the old 
law. At the same time it was done after notice given yesterday by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LOGAN. There was notice given, it is true, and it was reserved 
and not voted on last night for the purpose of the committee re-exam- 
ining it; and this morning, asI understand, when the committee came 
into the Senate there was no notice given to the Senate that the com- 
mittee would propose this amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not until it was offered. 

Mr. LOGAN. It was not known until the proposition came up in 
the progress of the bill, so that nobody had any notice of any amend- 
ment being offered other than what was offered yesterday. 

Mr. MORRILL. It will come up again. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When this clause was reached yesterday after dis- 
cussion by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] the chair- 
man of the committee stated very clearly in the hearing of the Senate 
that the committee had not fully considered it, and he asked to have 
it passed over until this morning. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly; nobody disputes that he desired to have 
it go over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was a reasonable supposition that the committee 
desired to reconsider their action for the purpose either of increasing or 
lowering the rates. 

Mr. LOGAN. But we did not know which. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The committee acted on the clause this morning, 
and reported through their chairman, and the changes recommended 
by them were adopted by the Senate by a viva voce vote. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly, reported at the time the proposition came 
up in the bill, but not reported to the Senate this morning as a report 
from a committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, itwas. Thechairman stated clearly what the 
committee recommended. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly, when the proposition came before the Sen- 
ate, but not as reports are made from committees to give notice to the 
Senate. When the committee came into the Senate this morning there 
was no report made. 

Mr, ALDRICH. No committee ever makes a report in that way on 
a bill pending before the Senate. I never knew of one, and I challenge 
the Senator to find a precedent of that kind. 

Mr. LOGAN. We will not go to looking into that now, but it is 
very frequently done, andit is usual that a committee offer their amend- 
ments and have them printed, so that they may be examined by the 
Senate. That is the usual course, 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not understand it to be the usage of the Finance 
or other committee to look up Senators who are interested in the vari- 
ous propositions pending before the Senate to ascertain whether they 
understand what action is proposed. The question on the adoption of 
the committee amendment was clearly stated by the iding Officer 
and carried. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], I remember distinctly, voted 
“no.’? Ido not know why any charge should be made of unfairness 

inst the committee. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from Rhode Island is getting excited over 
nothing. Nobody has charged the committee with unfairness or im- 
propriety except the fact—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. If I understood the language of the Senator from 
New York it certainly could be construed as an intimation that the 
committee had pushed this amendment through with undue haste when 
he happened to be out for a minute. 

Mr. LOGAN . Ihave nothing to say about the Senator from New 
York, but so far as I am concerned I only called attention to the fact 
that when this bill came into the Senate I would move a reconsidera- 
tion of that vote and move an amendment to this proposition; and I 
stated the fact that I was necessarily absent at the time and had no no- 
tice that this change was going to be made by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. If there is any reflection in that I can not help it. There was 
none intended. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator understands that while this 
bill is under consideration the Committee on Finance will press it ear- 
nestly foraction. Some Senator is interested in every clause of the bill, 
and it would be impossible to postpone and delay action until all the 
friends of each particular sentence should happen to be in their seats. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now [I say to the Senator from Rhode Island that the 
Committee on Finance is not the only committee in the Senate. Other 
committees have business here. Othercommittees press their business. 
You would think from what the Senator says that this was the only 
committee that had any business in the Senate, and that they were press- 
ing it and it was necessary for everybody to be here at every moment 
because they are here all the time. I find that gentlemen who belong 
to that committee are not here very frequently. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Youdonotfind them complaining if action is taken 
on measures they are interested in that happened to be passed while 
they are out. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is very true. The Senator is very modest in his 
suggestions. Very true they do not complain; neither do other com- 
mittees complain that get together and juggle up a proposition and come 
in and pass it without any notice toanybody. Nobody complains when 
things are done the way he wants them done. I give notice to the Sen- 
ator now that this Finance Committee can not pass any bill over the 
heads of gentlemen in this way in the Senate, and they had justas well 
understand that the interests of different constituencies here are to be 
respected as well as the interests of the constituencies of the gentlemen 
who compose the committee. They had better not undertake to ram 
things down people’s throats and notify them that they have got to be 
here at every moment or they will pass things over their heads. They 
had better be a little careful about that. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. As I have been referred to in this de- 
bate, I have to say that I desire to make no reflection on the Finance 
Committee, but just the plain statement of the facts. I expected the 
entire schedule on glass was to be considered; I was expecting and 
waiting for it. We went partially through it yesterday; and the Finance 
Committee, of its own motion, through its chairman, asked that a cer- 
tain portion of that schedule be passed over for the time being for the 
day. I had no idea that they expected to make any such change in its 
provisions as it seems has been made to-day; and the Senator from 
Rhode Island and the chairman of the Finance Committee knew very 
well from what I had said here that I was taking a deep interest in 
the question of the duty upon glass. ? 

As I understand the ordinary procedure in the Senate and the courtesy 
of the Senate, when it is known that any Senator takes a particular in- 
terest in any particular bill or in any particular clause of a bill, he is at 
least to have ample notice of its consideration. It is impossible that 
any Senator should remain in this Chamber continuously from 11 to 5 
or 6 o'clock. Just before the closing of the appropriation bill this morn- 
ing I was called out by a card, but I certainly was not gone to exceed 
ten minutes. When I came back I was informed that this entire por- 
tion of the schedule on glass had been amended and passed without de- 
bate, and that it had been hurriedly done. I wassurprised. I inquired 
of the two Senators from Indiana if they had been present and consented 
to it, and they said they were temporarily absent from theroom. I in- 
quired of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] if he had been here 
and consented to it, and he said he had been absent. I inquired of the 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. LoGaN] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON], and it had happened that they too were out. 

I do insist that the entire Senate, and particularly the Finance Com- 
mi knew that each and every one of these Senators had a deep in- 
terest in this question, and desired to be heard upon it. I did not sup- 
pose that the Finance Committee intended after all to rush the bill 
through without giving us an opportunity to be heard. They were 


ready to report upon the question at that moment, and did it, and did 
not know that we were not here; but I find that during a temporary 
absence what I consider to be a very great wrong was done to a large 
number of my constituents, and the duties reduced out of proportion. 
Already the bill had provided for a reduction of 10 per cent. or an 
equivalent of 10 per cent. in regard to and another reduction 
of about 5 per cent. had been made upon fixing the weight of the glass. 
This morning, without any discussion or any yea-and-nay vote, the 
duty has been still further reduced, somewhere ps 6 to 12 per cent. 
I do not know how much. [I actually believe that when this shall go 
into effect, if itever shall go in that form, it will entirely stop the manu- 
facture of common window: in the States of New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio. That is my candid judgment about 
it. Atall events, I did desire to be heard upon it before the Senate 
when it should be up; but as I can have that opportunity in the Senate, 
I make this explanation now, and I shall endeavor to be present in the 
Senate when it is finally voted upon in the Senate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. MORRILL. No; I trust we shall continue at least to the next 
schedule, which will only take a few minutes, I think. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. I withdraw the motion, and move that 
the Senate aoan, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 3 o'clock and 53 minutes p. m.). 
The Senator from Louisiana moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the proposition 
of the Senator from Vermont to pass over informally to Schedule D? 

Mr. BECK. Before that is done I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry of the Chair. There are several amendments which I have of- 
fered, for example, to the item on glass, that was increased from 40 
cents per square foot, as reported by the committee, to 50 cents, and to 
the unenumerated articles. Is it necessary to give notice to have asep- 
arate vote in the Senate; or have I that right without notice? 

Mr. MORRILL. Of course the Senator has that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the amendments agreed to in Com- 
mittee of the Whole the Senator can demand a separate vote upon in the 
Senate. The amendments rejected in Committee of the Whole may be 
offered again when the bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. So that there is nothing gained by reserving separate 
votes now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ni whatever. 

Mr. BECK. We have been in the habit of reserving votes from time 
to time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When the bill is reported to the Sen- 
ate every Senator can reserve a separate vote upon each amendment 

to in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORRILL. Or can move any other amendment he sees fit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is opento amendment in the 
Senate. The Senator from Kentucky or any other Senator can offer 
any amendment he sees proper in the Senate. : 

Mr. BECK. Oneother inquiry. The last amendment that I offered 
was rejected, and the text of the bill remained as reported in that re- 
gard. In that class of cases must I give notice? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky must 
renew the amendment if he desires it voted upon in the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. And I may do it as well without giving notice of it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just as well as by giving notice. 
Nothing is gained by giving notice. 

Mr. FRYE. As I understand, that rule was made for the very pur- 
pose of preserving the rights of Senators who might by mistake not 
attend to the amendments they desired in committee, and under that 
rule the last half hour has been simply a waste of time. 

Mri MORGAN. Thequestion now is ee the consent of the Senate 
to skip over Schedule C, on metals, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont asks 
unanimous consent of the Senate to informally over the metal 
schedule, and to proceed to the consideration of Schedule D, ‘‘ wocd 
and wooden-wares.’’ 

Mr. BECK. I desire to do that for to-day, but I do not desire that 
the metal schedule shall be med indefinitely or until the other 
schedules are gone through with. For this day I should desire to have 
it postponed, because by Monday morning we shall have other mem- 
bers of the committee here, and we shall have perhaps better informa- 
tion, and some facts printed which are not now in print, not testimony, 
but observations by a member of the Tariff Commission, Mr. Oliver. 
I ask the Senator from Vermont whether he means that the metal sched- 
ule shall stand ned to any definite time, orjust for the time being? 

Mr. MOR L. Until we get that testimony or information which 
has been communicated to the committee. 

Mr. HALE. I want to ask the Senator how long he proposes to post- 
pone the metal schedule, because upon the answer depends, of course, 
somewhat the readiness of Senators for otherschedules following. Does 
he desire to postpone it longer than to-day? 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall be ready to take it up on Monday, 
if not on Monday, as early as Tuesday at any rate. 
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Mr. BECK. I had that matter somewhat in view when I made m 
inquiry, because I announced to the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. Jonas 
this morning that perhaps the sugar schedule would be called up to-day, 
and he remarked to me that not expecting it to come up to-day he had 
failed to bring pe with him that he desired to use, and I do not wish 
any Senator to be taken by surprise on Monday. 

Mr. MORRILL. I donot think there will be any objection to going 
on with ‘‘ wood and wooden wares.” It will take buta few minutes, 
and I hope we shall go through with that schedule 

Mr. ALLISON. I merely rise to suggest that we proceed with the 
schedule of “ wood and wooden wares,” and then when we reach the 
sugar schedule, as I understand the Senator from Vermont has some 
amendments to that schedule, he had better put them in this afternoon 
and have them printed, and then we shall understand the question more 
clearly on Monday morning. I trust Senators who may happen to be 
out will be able to see these amendments in print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to proceeding at 
this time to the consideration of “‘ Schedule D, wood and wooden wares ?” 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to inquire, so as not to be en 
again, whether this postponement is for the purpose of enabling the 
committee to report amendments to come up in regular order for con- 
sideration by the Committee of the Whole? I have the same feeling 
as other Senators about the manner in which, at the request of certain 
gentlemen, the glass matters were brought up the first thing this morn- 
ing, after there had been a request for time to consider them, and we 
supposed naturally there would be time to discuss them here. That 
action was taken this morning on the report of a committee made so 
hurriedly and in such a low voice and stated in such a way that I, who 
was passing from the lobby to the cloak-room, did not understand that 
that subject was brought up at all, and therefore was not here to call 
for the yeas and nays. The thing was passed on the report of the com- 
mittee as if it was some clerical amendment. 

Now, I should like to know if these questions are to come up at the 
time they are considered? I want to say here that so long as this com- 
mittee gives opportunity to particular amendments in the interest of our 
constituents, I am ready to vote upon those subjects and tostand with 
the committee; but so long as I see a disposition to force this bill be- 
cause the committee say so, and have examined it without a proper re- 
gard to the views of other members, I am ready to lay the bill aside. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think there has been an unn ‘tem 
in a tea-pot °” here this afternoon in relation to the action of the Fi- 
nance Committee. It was clearly indicated to the Senate that the sec- 
tions referred to were thought, by at least the other side of the Cham- 
ber, to have been reported at too high a rate; and after the discussion 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANcE] I did propose to 
reserve the matter for further consideration, because in the Committee 
on Finance, when we passed over the common window-glass, it had never 
received any particular attention; we gave all our attention to plate- 
glass, without giving any attention to crown-glass. Immediately on 
coming in to-day, of course, it was necessary to finish the schedule in 
which this glass was, and therefore the amendment was called up, and 
it was stated in as loud a voice as I can command that it was a reduc- 
tion upon every grade of common window-glass of one-eighth of a cent 
per pound. Ido not regard it as a very important amendment, and yet 
I think it was a fair one. But now, so far as I am concerned, I am per- 
fectly willing that the Senator from Michigan or the Senator from Ii- 
nois or any other Senator shall have the privilege of going back and 
taking a vote upon this on Monday morning or at the present time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to make the suggestion that it would 
be as well to take it up now and haveit settled. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will give my consent so far as I am concerned to 
go back and have a vote on it again if it is so desired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill not consent to that on my part. Every time 
we get a reduction made a number of gentlemen on the other side are 
allowed to go back and consider the subject to increase the tariff. 

Mr. MORRILL. They will have a chance in the Senate. So there 
is nothing lost. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move to reconsider the vote by which the classi- 
fication of window-glass was adopted to-day. I was present at the 
time, and I feel bound to say in behalf of the committee, the chairman 
of the committee especially, that he was very frank about it. Hestated 
yesterday his desire to review the items, and bite he reported the ac- 
tion of the majority of the committee, to which I did not agree. 

Since Senators feel that they have been taken by surprise in their 
absence, it is better to settle the matter now. I therefore move to 
consider the vote by which the amendment of the Senator from Ver 
mont was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. ‘The Senator from Ohio can not make that motion, 
because he voted on the losing side. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There having been no yea-and-nay vote, that point 
can not be made. That is the rule, and I have a right to make the 
motion. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No division having been had any Sen- 
ator can make a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the proposition, sir? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenatorfrom Ohio moves that the 
vote by which the duty on certain classes of glass was reduced one-eighth 
of a cent this morning be reconsiderd. 

Mr. BECK. The reason I asked the question I did a while ago whether 
ere would be open in the Senate, was to give assurance to all 


these gentlemen that they would have a full opportunity to take a vote 
in the Senate on each item as it came up. A great deal has been said 
about saving time, about progressing rapidly, and each time any objec- 
tion is stated to the bill we are with killing time and seeking 
to prevent the bill from passing. Now, if we can have a motion to re- 
consider whenever we find one side of the Chamber reasonably full that 
will vote for increases of taxation, and take the chance of getting the 
side of the Chamber reasonably empty that votes to reduce taxation, 
there will be nothing like fair play in the management of this bill. The 
gentlemen on the other side understand that while they could not carry 
their point this morning in a pretty full Senate when one or two of them 
were absent, now at a He hour on Saturday evening when they have 
rallied their forees they can move to reconsider and restore what was 
voted out this morning without waiting until we get into the Senate, 
when they can make the motion just as well as now. That does not 
seem to me like a fair way of proceeding. 

As muchcomplaint could be made now that this motion to reconsider 
is called up when gentlemen are absent who this morning voted to re- 
duce the duty, without giving them notice that the motion to reconsider 
was about to be made, as can be made that the vote was taken in a full 
Senate after fall notice given yesterday that it would be had this morn- 
ing. No right is lost by not making this motion now, and the question 
can be raised in the Senate. If that is to be the coufse pursued wher- 
ever taxation is reduced as it was this morning, and it is not to be done 
wherever gentlemen have succeeded in increasing taxation, then I shall 
understand what we have to look for in the management of this bill, 
that we are never safe a moment after we have succeeded in reducing 
anything. when the other side are always safe when they have suc- 
ceeded in putting a duty up. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I think the Senators who are largely 
interested in this question do notask any reconsideration at this time. 
I prefer that the matter should go over. I agree entirely with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Kentucky. I merely rose to call attention 
to the fact that we were temporarily absent; and I have no desire that 
the question should now come up. I would much prefer that we should 
let it go over and see what is done with other schedules. 

Mr. BECK. Iam glad to hear the Senator from New York say so, 
because the only member of the committee who voted against the re- 
duction this morning, now, when he is beaten in the Senate, takes ad- 
vantage of the fact that the yeas and nays were not taken and moves to 
reconsider; which I as utterly unfair. 

Mr. ALLISON. I call the Senator from Kentucky to order. He has 
no right to state what occurred in the committee-room. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not only is the Senator from Kentucky out of 
order, but he is entirely unjust; he is not fair. What I did was to re- 
lieve the Committee on Finance from the imputation made by several 
Senators here that some undue advantage had been taken. 

My position is known on this matter perfectly well. Iwas o 
to this change in committee, did not think it ought to be made; but 
I feel bound to say for the committee that they acted openly, fairly, 
honestly; and when complaint was made Eere I stood up in defense of 
the committee; but I desire to see this matter fairly voted upon after 
full debate. I think myself now it will be probably injudicious to 
press the question this afternoon, because Senators may be absent. I 
hope, therefore, the matter will go over, either to be decided on Monday 
or when the bill is to the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. You can call up the motion at any time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My motion to reconsider may be entered. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Ohio himself had stated in violation 
of the rules of the Senate that he voted against the reduction in com- 
mittee. He so stated on the floor of the Senate; and if he can state 
how he voted in order to please somebody who wants a bonus on glass, 
I have a right to state that he voted in a very small minority, if not 
alone; and when the Senator from Iowa calls me to order I merely de- 
sire to say that he ought to have called the Senator from Ohio to order, 
who seemed to take some credit for having voted in committee against 
this amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I beg pardon of the Senator from Kentucky for not 
calling the Senator from Ohio to order. I did not observe that Sena- 
tor’s remark. 

ond SHERMAN. Ido not think I said so. I said I voted against 
it here. 

Mr. ALLISON. I must call the Senator from Kentucky to account 
for another ion he made; and that was that one side of the 
Chamber is to have credit for this reduction. The Senator from Ver- 
mont moved this reduction upon glass. It is not a party question, I 
trust. The Senator from Vermont, chairman of the committee, made 
the motion in the Senate, and it was adopted by a viva voce vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Under the understanding upon which we are pro- 
ceeding on this bill, I do not think the motion to reconsider is in order. 


After a clause has been passed the understanding was when we took 
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this bill up that we should not go back to it except by unanimous con- 
sent. That being so, this clause having been voted on, it seems to me 
a motion to reconsider is not in order. I hope, however, that by 
unanimous consent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the chair 
knows nothing of any understanding, but under the rules of the Senate 
the motion to reconsider is certainly in order. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Of course it would be if there were not an under- 
standing. If the Chair is correct the understanding amounts to noth- 
ing that we proceed by clauses and do not go back unless by unanimous 
consent. If you can move atany time to reconsider, it vitiates the un- 
derstanding under which as I believe we have been proceeding. But I 
should like to have this question come up again. Of course every Sena- 
tor knows that the rights of all these gentlemen are preserved by a vote 
in the Senate, where there can be unlimited discussion of the question 
of window-glass. They know it as well as I. 

Mr. FRYE. Then there is no object in reconsidering. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no object in reconsidering; but if gentle- 
men prefer to go on with this matter on Monday, as they seem to do, I 
hope unanimous consent will be granted that it may be taken up on 
Monday, reconsidered and rediscussed and finally disposed of. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I think I spoke the sentiments of 
nearly all interested in this glass tariff when I said that weask no con- 
sideration of itatthepresenttime. Ifully agree with the remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky that we ought not to do it in this case where 
the tariff has been reduced any more than we would in a case where 
it had been increased. Therefore I hope the Senator from Ohio will 
withdraw his motion to reconsider. 

Mr. MORRILL. He can enter it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is entered and pending. 
It can go over according to the request of the Senator from Ohio. And 
the Chair will ask once more, Is there objection to proceeding to the 
consideration of Schedule D at this time? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to know if there is to be any objection 
to offering amendments to any part of that schedule or tostriking it all 
out. If not I want to offer an amendment. Then I am willing it 
shall be passed over. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let us hear the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The proposed amendment is to strike out 
all Schedule D and provide that all articles mentioned therein be placed 
in the free-list. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to proceeding to 
the consideration of Schedule D at this time? 

aa INGALLS. When are we to return to the consideration of Sched- 
ule C? 

Mr. MORRILL. As soon as we get through with this. ~ 

Mr. INGALLS. Thatis the understanding, that when this is through 
with the Senate is to return to the consideration of the omitted schedule ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I think we shall not be able to return to it before 
Monday, possibly not until Tuesday. 

Mr. INGALLS. I am unwilling that the consideration of the Senate 
should be permanently withdrawn from the omitted schedule. 

Mr. MORRILL. It will not be. 

Mr. INGALLS. And I shall only consent to the omission and the 
consideration of Schedule D with the understanding that we are to 
return to this immediately after that is finished. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have stated all I propose to say about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. _Is there objection to proceeding to the 
consideration of Schedule D? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. INGALLS. I object unless we are to have an understanding 
when we are to resume the omitted schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands there is objec- 


tion. 

Mr. SHERNAN. Then let us proceed with the metal schedule. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ifthe understanding is clear that when Schedule 
D is eS we are to return to the other schedule— 

Mr. SHE I object because I understand the Senator from 
Kentucky was the gentleman who desired to have this postponed, and 
now it seems there is difficulty in the way. This has never been de- 
nied to a committee. The committee have examined a member of the 
commission who largely formed and reported this schedule. He is now 
under examination. His testimoney is being reduced to writing and 
print, and we want the use of that testimony in considering the metal 
schedule. It is only proposed to lay over the metal schedule for a day 
or two until that testimony can be printed, and in the mean time to 
make progress on the bill. I think we can make progress with the bill 
by going on with the metal schedule. I think, therefore, we had bet- 
ter go on with it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Kansas will not object, 
because it will contribute to the convenience of the Senate as well of 
all parties, I think. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ido not wish for one to go to the consideration of 
the sugar schedule until after the metal schedule is concluded. Iam 
entirely willing that the Schedule D shall be now considered, in which 


I understand there is no change whatever from existing rates, if it is 
to be understood that we do not go immediately on to the consideration 
of the sugar schedule. = 

Mr. VANCE. I rise simply to assure the Senators on the other side 
that-I sympathize with them in the trouble that they are having. I 
am aware of the difficulty in arranging a vast scheme of plunder like 
this tariff bill is where there are mutual jealousies and rivalries to be 
satisfied, and where now and then some Senator would think his folks 
were not getting their fair share of the plunder. They are having all 
kinds of trouble. I sympathize with them and beg to assure them of 
that sympathy, and hope that they will arrange themselves and get 
along with the business in some style, and save time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Kansas to be withdrawn? 

Mr. INGALLS. With the understanding that I have stated. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is that understanding? 

Mr. ALLISON. That we take metals before we do sugar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed to report 
Schedule D. 

The Acting Secretary read lines 847 to 891, as follows: 


SCHEDULE D.— Wood and wooden ware. 


Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building wharves, 

20 per cent. ad valorem. 
imber, squared or sided, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
1 cent per cubic foot. 

Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, syca- 
more, and bass wood, $1 per 1,000 feet, board measure, all other articles of sawed 
lumber $2 per 1,000 feet, board measure. But when lumber of any sortis planed 
or finished in addition to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and 
paid for each side so planed or finished, 50 cents per 1,000 feet, board meausure. 

And if planed on one side, and tongued and grooved, $I per 1,000 feet, board 


measure. 
And if planed on two sides, and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per 1,000 feet, board 


measure. 

Hubs for wheels, , last-blocks, wagon-blocks, ore-blocks, gun-blocks, 
heading-blocks, and Alike blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only, 20 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Staves of wood of all kinds, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Pickets and palings, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Lai 15 cents per 1,000 pieces. 

Shingles, 35 cents per 1,000. 

Pine a r 1,000. 

Spruce clap-boards, $1.50 per 1,000. 

Iy ouse or cabinet furniture, in piece or rough, and not finished, 30 per cent. ad 
orem. 

Cabinetware and house furniture, finished, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Casks and barrels, empty, r-box shooks, and packi xes, and packing- 
box shooks, of wood, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 
per cent, ad valorem. 

Manufactures of cedar-wood, granadilla, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, and 
satinwood, 35 per cent. ad valorem. r 

Manufactures of wood, or of which wood is the chief component part, not 
rovided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

, not specially enumerat or provided for in this act, 


Mr. HALE. What is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment is to strike out all of 
Schedule D, and insert in the free-list the articles mentioned therein. 

Mr. CONGER. Has the reading of the schedule been finished ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, although this is a very important 
interest, I find the commissioners in their report treat it very summarily. 
I did suppose that probably here was a very fine opportunity to find a 
realization of what had been heralded with so much noise and flourish of 
trumpets, that the Tariff Commission had so far discharged their duty 
as to be able to make a reasonable concession to the popular demand 
of this nation and reduce a little of the burdens’of taxation by reducing 
the customs duties. I have not been able as yet to find that that hope 
has been realized, that either in the report of the commission or in the 
bill of the Finance Committee the people of this nation have thus far 
any right to hope that thereshall be some redress from taxation. When 
they reach this branch of the case this commission content themselves 
with some four or five lines. They tell us: 


ScHEDULE D.— Woods. 


in this schedule have not been changed. The following table in- 
roduct of lumber, as well as the several branches of w 
, and illustrates the importance and progress of this industry in 


then they give atable. These gentlemen, if they obtained the 
knew that this important industry, the manufacture of lumber, 
nearly vanished in the United States. This idea of support to the 
different industries, notably that of glass, which was mentioned just 
now, was that they were in their infancy, that they needed encourage- 
ment and support, when the fact is notorious that the lumber interest 
of this country has nearly vanished. If the census reports of that 
branch, obtained at so much expense to the Government are true, we 
have but eight years’ supply now in this nation from its pineries, They 
will be exhausted in eight years, and there will be the end. 
Will gentlemen tell us this commission could not have paused long 
enough to have thrown in a fact, to have introduced an argument whereby 
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this tariffduty should still be retained ? 
who I see is listening to me, of course has a natural feeling in this mat- 
ter, Two or three States contain all the pineries of any account in the 
United States, and these, large as they seem to be to-day, have been 
diminishing so rapidly that if the supply in the future continues as it 
is now eight years will find a termination of it. Then will gentlemen 
tell us why this commission has recommended that this duty should be 
continued upon the American people? Is there any reason? This in- 
dustry is developed; the pineries of this nation are in the hands of a 
few holders. If we put these articles upon the free-list and open com- 
petition with Canada, the owners of American pineries, the manufact- 
urers of lumber in this country have the advantage, because those who 
purchase pine lands in Canada purchase at higher rates than they would 
purchase the pine lands here of the United States Government. 

Those who manufacture in Canada probably manufacture at higher 
rates than the manufacturers of lumber in the United States, because 
they probably have not the opportunity of machinery that we have. 
They must their lumber to market from Canada, and have an 
increased diture in that way. So there is no reason why another 
advantage in the way of a tariff of from $1 to $3 a thousand should be 

ven. 

a Thies are the facts as far as the manufacture is concerned; and yet 
millions are required to use lumber, the price of which has continually 
been growing from year to year until soon it will be beyond the reach 
of even persons of ordinary ability to construct houses entirely of pine. 
Why this duty should be continued we have no reason given in the 
Tariff Commission report, and we have had no reason assigned here 
except it be the fact that every industry of this country, it is claimed 
by some gentlemen, needs some protection from the Government. 

When my friends were arguinga whileago on the civil-service billand 
were endeavoring to find what the people meant, there was a vast deal 
of examination and philosophy indulged in as to what the people meant 
and a vast deal of willingness manifested on the part of certain gentle- 
men to bow meekly to what the decree of the American people had heen. 
That was their anxiety and they thought they had found it in the erec- 
tion of a civil-service tribunal. I beg gentlemen not to stop there. 

The American people desire some relief from taxation, and that was 
the voice they spoke with no uncertain sound. They could see no rea- 
son why certain industries in this country should be protected at the 
expense of others. I ask gentlemen whose constituencies are required 
to build houses above their heads, to make fences around their farms, 
to make barns to house their cattle in winter time, if they can give a 
satisfactory reason to their constituents why this tax should continue 
to be imposed upon them? One thing is evident; the manufacturing 
industry of wood in this country does not need it; it is not in the suf- 
fering condition which the glass interest was mentioned as occupying. 
There is no pretense of that kind. . 

Then I say to my friends who are so anxiously looking forthe verdict 
of the American people and desire to know what it meant and who sup- 
posed they were yielding a little to that demand, that it was published 
throughout the length and breadth of the land that the Tariff Commis- 
sion had so bowed to that decree as to lower the duties upon articles, 
and yet we have failed to find it within their report; we have failed to 
find it in the discussion on this question upon this floor. If it be so, 
then it is so small that it requires a microscopic vision to find it. But 
I request gentlemen to pause just a moment in the condition of the lum- 
ber trade of this country to consider the wants of those who require the 
use of the products of this industry, and ask themselves—hecause their 
people at home understand it—whether there be any necessity to protect 
this industry. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator understand, first, that the committee 
has left all of this subject of lumber untouched so far as duties go upon 
it, and secondly, that the raw material, the round log in every form, is 
put upon the free-list? So there is simply the protection upon the 
manufacture of the lumber, the labor here that comes in competition 
with labor abroad. Everything in the nature of the raw material is 
free, absolutely so, and is found in terms in the subsequent part of this 
bill placed upon the free-list, and to that the lumber interest do not ob- 
ject. Let the lumber be cut down in Canada, anywhere in the Domin- 
ion, it may be brought in here for manufacture free; the more the better 
for the protection of our forests. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I say to my friend if his theory be good that the 
log should come in free, why not the product of that log when it is 
converted into boards in Canada? Why not? 

Mr, COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield a moment? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In lines 890 and 891 the language used is: 

Wood, unmanufactured, not especially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Does not that cover logs and every other kind of lumber? 

Mr. HALE. No. Ifthe Senator will turn to page 91, in line 2074, 
he will find upon the free-list: 


and round unmanufactured timber, not specially enumerated or pro- 
ra for to this ot ondebin timber. y x 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Yes;but here it is provided for. That is only a 


Mr. HALE. Does the Senator believe that is a dodge? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do think it is taxed. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator believe that as in terms the commit- 
tee has put upon the free-list ‘‘ logs and round unmanufactured timber 
not specially enumerated by or provided for in this act’’ the provision 
for “wood ’’ would cover logs and unmanufactured timber and ship 
timber? 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is wood but logs? 

Mr. HALE. It means wood, in distinction from logs that are cut 
for timber, that are round and unmanufactured; there is no question 
about that; the classification has always been distinct. Wood itself 
means the wood consumed, burned, fire-wood. It is entirely distinct 
from lumber and has never been considered the same in the Depart- 
ment. I know that the Senator can not point to a construction in the 
Department anywhere contrary to what I am saying, but I can point 
to him any number of constructions fixing this matter, and it is well un- 
derstood by anybody who has had anything to do with the Department. 
And it goes further than this. In another part of the bill shingle-boards, 
the raw material, unsawed, unman are let in free, justas the 
shingle-makers in my State and other States are entirely willing they 
should, and that concession is made to the advocates of the admission 
of raw material duty free. The Senator from Missouri and the Senator 
from Nebraska need not trouble themselves about the provision for 
wood interfering. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Oh, no; that is not troubling us. Now, will 
the Senator tell me, if his theory be good—and I take it it is—that the log 
should be allowed to come in free of duty, why the product of that log 
converted into lumber in the Dominion of Canada should not come in 
free? 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator know that there he is dealing 
with the broad domain of the difference between protecting the raw 
material unmanufactured, and the manufactured material that is in- 
creased in value by our workmen coming in competition with under- 
paid foreign labor? That is oneof the great questions that is apparent 
to every body when be looks at it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. We were promised during the last session of Con- 
gress that we were to have a tariff so simplified that he who ran might 
read and understand it, but it seems that this same old thing must be 
continued: we must have a tariff here which it requires an expert to 
explain and a lawyer to fully understand. I understand this theory 
of the protection of labor; but will the gentleman tell me when he is 
protecting a few thousand men in converting sawed logs in Michigan 
or Wisconsin into lumber and imposes a tax of $3 per thousand upon 
lumber, how many laboring men in this nation does he strike and draw 
a tax of that amount out of their pockets? There are laborers on the 
other side of the question who unfortunately are not considered here; 
thousands upon the plains of the West and in the East also, who are 
under the necessity of purchasing lumber. Do you say that to protect 
American labor from one to three dollars shall be taken out of the 
pocket of a man in the West and placed in the pockets of the owners of 
an industry that needs no protection in this land, an industry which 
has grown to its full strength, and which, as far as the material is con- 
cerned, must soon pass away? The difficulty here is that every single 
laborer, as you call him, must combine to protect one another, and 
against the people who suffer from the exactions on them; and hence 
it is you find your glass interests, when suffering, are compelled to come 
up and push up the cart of the owners of pineries whose interests are 
not suffering. That is the difficulty with all these interests that come 
here to seek protection as against the people. 

There can be no sort of reason or argument to sustain this tax upon 
lumber to-day. You say you admit the log free. I can swing around 
the other part of the circle and point to gentlemen and ask them if they 
can explain that matter to their constituentsathome. Isitany answer 
when a man is required to pay $3 a thousand tax on lumber to tell him, 
‘t Yes; you can go to Canada and buy the lumber in the logand roll the 
log over to your home?’? 


Mr. CONGER. The Senator’s speech undoubtedly will go into his- 


tory. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. With the Senator from Michigan’s. 

Mr. CONGER. Therefore I desire that he should not say $3 a thou- 
sand. The highest rate in this bill is $2 a thousand. 

Mr. VANWYCK. Ithinkitisas high as $3.50, but the bill will show. 
I will accept the proposition at $2. 

Mr. CONGER. So many people would take the gentleman’s speech 
instead of the bill that I wished him, if possible, to be correct. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I amobliged tothe Senator. I will put it at$2, 
and then propound the same question and let that go into history. 

Mr. CONGER. Iwill answer it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. LIhopeso. I hope the Senator will tell me why 
with the pineries in his State increasing in value from year to year you 
strike for this duty which will protect the owners of pineries at the ex- 
pense of the millions whose necessities require them to purchase lum- 
ber, and then will explain why it is necessary to impose a tax of $2 a 
thousand on lumber. , 
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Mr. CONGER. Ifthe 


gentleman wishes, I will tell him. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It is in violation of all the principles upon which 
these taxes are imposed, as I understand. The ground has been the 
necessity to protect the infant industries of this nation. That is the 
pretense, and yet, as I have before stated, here is an industry which has 
grown to its full strength and to its fall manhood, an industry which 
has bee 


m growing in value from year to year. 

I ask the Senator if he does not know the fact that even in Michigan 
the American manufacturer of lumber can compete without any duty 
with the manufacturer of lumber in Canada. The manufacturer of 
American lumber can stand upon thatfooting and be successful. 

It does not amuse anybody or please anybody, if only $2 a thousand 
is exacted, to tell him the logis free. Is not that astrange position to 
take? The man that buys 1,000 feet of lumber, and can hardly buy 
that, to build him a cabin on the plains of the West, is told that the 
log is free, and therefore his right has been recognized to have taxation 
reduced in a measure: 

Mr. President, I desired only to call the attention of the Senate to 
this matter. I desired especially the attention of some of my friends 
on this side of the House, who were looking so anxiously to find the 
meaning of the verdict of the American people. I want to call their 
attention to the fact that they can find it right here. We have been 
amused in the months gone by with the assertion that there was to be 
some reduction of taxes, some lifting of the load which rested on the 
American people; that we had millions on millions in the we 
did not know what to do with, and we were hunting around to find 
where we could unload a little, where we could relieve burdens. This 
body during the last session and now are wrestling with the great propo- 
sition how can we get less money in the Treasury? That notoriously 
was the position taken. 

Some gentlemen are so anxious to prevent money being poured into 
the Treasury that they would take the taxes off tobacco and whisky. 
The enormities of the internal revenue just begin to glare upon the 
minds of some gentlemen, and the enormity of this internal revenue is 
so terrible that it must all be wiped out. That is the theory of some. 
We are getting too much money in the Treasury; that is corrupting, 
demoralizing, dangerous. First you put the money there by taxes, and 
the great absorbing question seems to be how to get money out of the 
pockets of the people, and then how to spend it after it is got out. 

This great problem is to be solved by taking less money from the people 
and putting less into the Treasury of the United States. Fifty million 
dollars too much we collect, and the nation can not be safe, true politi- 
cal principles can not be safe in this nation unless we collect fifty mill- 
ions less out of the pockets of the people; and yet when we come right 
down to this simple matter of lumber, where there is no pretense that 
any injustice or wrong will be done, or that there will be even any sen- 
sible diminution of the fortunes of the owners of the great forests in this 
country by putting lumber on the free-list, tlemen stand up and 
refuse to aid, to assist the American people in this very point where 
they could render them a little assistance and relieve a little of the 
burdens of taxation which rest upon them. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, there are some comments of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN WYcK] which I desire to remark upon. 
The general usual speech of the Senator I would not undertake to grap- 
ple with so late in the week and so late in the day. 

The Senator from Nebraska represents an agricultural and cattle- 
raising and wool-raising community. He has gone, to escape the force 
of my remarks, but I hope he will read them. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. No, Iam coming to hear them. 

Mr. CONGER. Iam glad the gentlemanis here. The Senator rep- 
resents an interest in this country which I assert without fear of contra- 
diction to-day is better protected by the tariff now existing, and, as far 
as I can see, by the tariff proposed, than any and all other interests put 
together; and with a knowledge of those facts, if he does know them— 
and if he does not he ought to—he has now and on former occasions at- 
tacked the system of protection of industries for the industries’ sake, 
vehemently, violently, rashly. I want to call his attention and that 
of his constituents to the fallacy of his theory and his position, and to 
the injurious effects, if he could carry out his wishes, upon every con- 
stituent who has honored him by giving him a place in the Senate. If 
he could carry out the doctrine and the theory he has proposed here, 
he would do more to cut down and destroy the interests of his agricult- 
ural, cattle-raising constituents than all the free-traders on the other 
side of the House or in any of the colleges of the country or among any 
of the members of the Cobden Club could effect if they could carry out 
their views. 

The Senator moves here and advocates putting upon the free-list 
all the articles in this schedule, but his remarks are directed more 
particularly to lumber, and he has made an astounding proposition, 
which, coming from any man who had any acquaintance whatever with 
lumber, would seem to me to be the idle sayings of an idle man. I 
will venture to say that the Senator does not know to-day the meaning 
of the price of stumpage. Does he? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I say to my friend thatif he will compare notes 
he will find out that the stumpage in the United States is less than the 
stumpage in Canada. I call attention to that fact. 


Mr. CONGER. The gentleman has replied to my inquiry as to his 
knowledge by asserting my ignorance, a usual method but not always 
successful. Perhaps the reply is all that I should have expected, for I 
venture to say that the question of stumpage, its price, its cost, the 
range of the last few years in this country and in Canada, is as un- 
known to the Senator from Nebraska to-day as the kind of trees that 
grow along the Congo River, in Africa; and if I am mistaken in that 
God knows how much I should like to be enlightened. Isay that 
for this reason; The Senator said in his remarks now that the stump- 
age in the United States was less than in Canada. In his former re- 
marks he said that lumber could be produced in the United States 
cheaper than in Canada. The whole subject iscovered over by a man- 
tle of ignorance on the subject of lumbering that would astonish the 
driver of a team in the pine woods of Michigan, and would make that 
boy who drives the team wish to God that he could bein the Senate of 
the United States for a few minutes to inform Senators on a subject of 
which they seem to be so ignorant. 5 

Now, sir, without pretending to be exact in the statement I make to 
a few cents or a cent, I will state what I do know in regard to the stump- 
age of pine in the United States in the three great Northwestern pine 
States, in some of the Southern States along the pine belt there, and in 
Canada, 

In Michigan the average value of stumpage per thousand of the tim- 
ber standing throughout the whole extent of the upper peninsula and 
the lower peninsula may safely be said not to be less than $5 a thousand 
feet; in some cases eight, nine, and ten dollars a thousand, the very choice 
timber and very near the streams or the lakes where it may be floated 
to mills and to market; in other places one, two, and three dollars per 
thousand; but it is the common opinion of luambermen and of the people 
who have charge of that interest that the average value in open market 
for cash to-day of the pine in Michigan would not be less per thousand 
feet stumpage than $5. In Wisconsin I understand that the stum 
is a trifle less. The quality of the large portion of Wisconsin lumber is 
not*quite as good in the higher grades as in Michigan. In Minnesota 
the stumpage of all the regions accessible to the streams for floatage is 
about the same as in Wisconsin. In the Southern States, in the whole 
belt around from the Atlantic coast to the Gulf, I understand the stump- 
age remote from streams is much less than inthe North. I understand 
that along the streams the stumpage of the pine of the South is very 
nearly the same as the stumpage of that class of coarser pine in the 
State of Michigan. Not less than two to three dollars per thousand is 
the average of all the Southern States, that which is accessible to the 
streams and that which is more remote. 

Now, one word as to the exhaustion of pine in the United States. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator did not state the pine stumpage in 
Canada. 

Mr. CONGER. Iam coming to that. In Canada the stumpage of 
the Crown lands, which is the main portion of the pine region of Can- 
ada, from the Ottawa and streams tributary to the Saint Lawrence, and 
around the Georgian Bay and Lake Huron and Lake Superior, is fixed 
by law, changed but once or twice within the last fifteen years. The 
great portion of the pine lands are Crown lands belonging to the gov- 
ernment. By the laws of Canada the commissioner of Crown lands 
may give permits to people who desire to cut pine upon the Crown lands 
without buying the soil to cut the pine lands under certain fixed terms 
by law. They have varied but a few cents in fifteen years. There is 
to be a deposit of a small amount made to the government before the 
cutting.” After the permit is obtained and the parties holding the per- 
mit cut off the lumber and manufacture it, taking the results from the 
mill, there is a royalty now of 45 cents a thousand, formerly 25 cents 
a thousand, a few years ago raised to 35 cents, and the last regulation 
in regard to that was a stumpage of 45 cents a thousand; and that too 
after it has been cut and converted into lumber and all the waste lumber 
thrown out. 

The whole cost of entering the lands, getting the permit, paying all 
that is to be paid to the government, is less than 50 cents per thousand feet 
stumpage, and that for only manufactured articles, after all the waste 
of the log is thrown out. I speak of that merely, that this is throw. 
out, because in the measurement of logs anywhere by any of the rules 
or schedules it is understood that a log is measured as to its soundness, 
its crookedness, its facility for manufacture. It is measured as near. as 
can be for what the log will produce in lumber in inch boards; so that 
with proper scaling it would be supposed that the measurement could 
not very materially of lumber after it was sawn per thousand and 
the ordinary scaling of the log for market. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I wish to ask the Senator in that connection - 
whether in Canada the purchasers of the logs become also the purchasers 
of the soil ? 

Mr. CONGER. I stated that; the Senator did not notice. I said 
the Crown pine lands were not sold to those who wish to take off the 
timber. The soil remains in the government, but all the timber of 
all kinds that may be manufactured is granted in the permit with a 
condition. The royalty, I think, is now at 45 cents a thousand, and 
= baie expense of royalty and deposit and all is less than 50 cents a 

ousand. 

Those are the statements I make in regard to the question of the value 
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of stumpage, the value of the standing pine which the purchaser may 
take and convert into logs and lumber and the price he would have to 
pay for it. The difference then is at least four dollars and a half a 
thousand between the value of the standing tree in the United States, 
in Michigan, and in Canada. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CONGER. Wait a minute. I know the impetuosity of my 
friend, but he can wait a minute, I think, for I have seen him do that 
when I have made a special request before. 

The average between all the pine of Maine, the remaining timbers of 
Maine, of the hill country of Pennsylvania, of New York, of Michigan, 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the entire belt of the Southern Atlantic 
and Gulf States might be placed at $3 per thousand feet stumpage stand- 
ing timber, and it would not be a very incorrect if at all an incorrect 
proposition, without taking the soil, because I do not speak of stump- 
age in these States with the soil. It is not the soil that is bought, but 
it is the value of the standing timber or the down timber if it be suit- 
able for logs, to be taken off within a given period, and the soil remains 
in the hands of its owners or is sold to somebody else for cultivation. 
Now I will hear the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Most of the owners of the pineries in this coun- 
try obtain their land by purchase from the Government. 

Mr. CONGER. That is not so; but I will let it pass. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Very well; then passit. That land was obtained 
at $1.25an acre. I donot know by what process. I shallnot make my 
question long. 

Mr. CONGER. Make it any time this afternoon; that will be time 
enough. 

Mr VAN WYCK. I will gratify my friend, then. I do not know 
just how my friend manipulates his figures. I suppose they are ma- 
nipulated about the way all these figures are made. 

. CONGER. I do not propose that the Senator shall insert in the 
midst of the speech I am making, which will be sought for and read by 
all my constituents, hisown speech, which must stand upon its merits, 

Mr. VAN WYCK. But I want to puta little sound doctrine into it. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator will excuse me. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will ask the question. 

Mr. CONGER. I will resume the floor and go on with my remarks. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator not allow the question to be 
asked ? 

Mr. CONGER. i have not heard any propounded. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I rose to propound a question to the Senator and 
he suggested that I take all the time I desired, which I proceeded to do. 

Mr. CONGER. I meant when I was through. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will consult the Senator’s convenience, but I 
want to say that he is vog in his statement; I want that to go with 
his speech; and I will be able to show the fact that he is mistaken in 
his figures, as all figures in regard to the tariff are apt to be a misstate- 
ment. Iwanted toask a question, but the Senator declined to yield forit. 

Mr. CONGER. I supposealmost anybody could go through this kind 
of catechism and interruption and dinning in the ears when making a 
statement of facts without being embarrassed. I admit my sensitive- 
ness and my inability to control myself in the midst of such a din of 
words, and would desire to go on with my remarks, unless it is fora 
question, which has not been propounded yet. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will propound the question. 

Mr. CONGER. Let me get through. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator refuses to allow a question. 

Mr. CONGER. No, I do not refuse. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then will the Senator allow a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michigan yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CONGER. I must insist that the Senator shall regard the ordi- 
nary rule, and that when a Senator undertakes to make remarks he shall 
be allowed to make them. It does not add anything to the weight of 
my remarks or the Senator’s. Whether my statements are true or false, 
that is for the Senate and for the country to say. Familiar as I have 
been almost all my life with the lumbering of Michigan, with the ex- 
amination of the importations of lumber from Canada, with the amount 
produced each year, I have given to the best of my knowledge and judg- 
ment the relative value of stumpage in the United States, including all 
the States in which pine lumber grows and is manufactured. I have 
given the stumpage in Canada, If my statements are true, then the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nebraska that the pine of Canada standing 
costs more than it does in Michigan is very far from correct. I want 
now to speak of another point of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator pardon an interruption ? 

Mr. CONGER. I do not care to interrupt gentlemen who are talk- 


ing all around, but they must either talk louder or I must, one or the 
other, and see who has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan has the 
Does the Senator 
from Michi, yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. FRY I simply desire one thing to be distinctly understood. 
When the Senator of stumpage in the United States he means 
the trees without the land always, does he not? 


floor, and other Senators will please observe order. 


Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. FRYE. And when he speaks of royalty in Canada he means 
the stum: without the land? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRYE. Royalty there taking the place of stumpage here? I 
simply wanted Senators to understand. 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir, I want it understood distinctly, when I 
speak of the value of stumpage in the United States I mean the stand- 
ing or fallen trees which are purchased and may be converted into logs 
or into lumber. When I speak of royalty in Canada I mean the price 
paid per thousand feet for the timber taken from the land without ref- 
erence to the soil, and added to the royalty a small amount, which I 
can not exactly state now, which is given beforehand to secure the per- 
mit—it may be perhaps $20 or $30 for the permit, embracing sometimes 
whole townships, which adds a little to the stumpage, but makes it all 
considerably less than 50 cents a thousand feet stumpage. 

Now, I come to another proposition of the Senator from Neb 
which I consider to be utterly and entirely incorrect. It is that the 
Canadian lumber costs more in its manufacture than American lumber. 
Those who have been familiar with the lumber business know how in- 
correct that is. I need not make any remarks for my constituents and 
for those in the Northern or in the Southern States who are engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber. Let it be understood then that any man 
desiring to lumber in Canada can get a permit of from one mile square 
to a whole township of thirty-six miles square, or two to three town- 
ships if he desires to do so, by paying the stumpage which I have stated. 
He may select it in the most advantageous place possible for 
tion, as they do all around the tig, A Bay or Lake Huron, all around 
the north shore of Lake Huron, all around and along the shores of 
Lake Superior, that whole region, and all along British Columbia on 
our western border, and all along Maine and Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, where there is more or less lumbering being done. 

The value of labor of the various kinds in the mil] in Canada is from 
15 per cent. one year and never varying more than from 15 to 17 per 
cent., less than American labor. Right alongside of the straits on which 
I live, within view of my own porch, the laborers have crossed the river, 
not in the lumber region now, for the lumber there is taken away, and 
labor is from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. less in Canada than it is in 
Michigan. 

Mr. FRYE. How about the teams? 

Mr. CONGER. The value of teams per day’s labor in Canada is in 
many parts of Canada 50 per cent. less than it is in Michigan. Toil- 
lustrate, there came across the river in one year, coming into Michigan 
and Wisconsin to go into the pine woods, with their little packages upon 
theirshoulders, theirax, and their little clothing, and entered themselves, 
with these materials as the tools admissible under the law, as laborers— 
there came in the month of November and up to the 15th of Decem- 
ber three years ago, which is the time I have my figures, over 5,000 
laboring men out of Canada into Michigan and into Wisconsin, into the 
lumber woods, in the fall of the year, when the lumbercamps were be- 
ing formed. On this very day, when the Senator is talking about the 
dear lahor of Canada, there are 10,000 or more Canadians working in 
this midwinter in the forests of Michigan and Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, more than 10,000 men coming from Canada into the lumber woods 
of those three States alone, to my certain knowledge, and there have 
been for years past. Why do they leave Canada in such great hordes, with 
their bundles on their backs and their ax with them, if it is a favorite 
one, to go into our woods, if they get so much more at home in Canada? 
Canadian teams, under the law, are permitted to come in and stay six 
months bonded, and if they are returned back before the end of the 
six months they can come in and give bond and goand work in our 
woods and return to Canada when fhe winter’s work is done, and by 
showing their teams to the custom-house officers have their bonds can- 
celed and pay no duty. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator is very familiar with 
this subject, and I ask him what duty the Canadian Government im- 

upon American lumber imported into Canada? 

Mr. CONGER. I can not tell the Senator that, for this reason: Un- 
til the last few years there was no duty upon American lumber. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I understand the duty is about 15 
or 20 per cent. - i 

Mr. CONGER. In the new provisions of the tariff, which are chang- 
ing from time to time in that country, I have not the latest report of it. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I know a constituent of the Senator 
from Minnesota, who is manufacturing lumber very largely, as the Sen- 
ator is aware, at Minneapolis and other portions of that State, attempted 
to export lumber into the Canadian metropolis of the Northwest, and 
the duty is so heavy that notwithstanding the high price of lumber 
there he could not do it profitably. 

Mr. CONGER. So I have understood. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It is higher than the duty we im- 
pose upon Canadian lumber. 

Mr. CONGER. Inthe manufacture of salt, from very frequent inquit- 
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ies, and from the manufacture of lumber, from knowledge and inquiries I 
have made for the lastthirty years on thatsubject, having been myselfin 
former years a lumberman and interested directly in knowing these 
things, I know that the labor of Canada is at least from 25 to 35 per 
cent. all the year round for all kinds of labor less than it is in the United 
States—in Michigan, I will say. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. As the Senator is conversant with this subject, 
I ask him whether the American manufacturer of lumber has any ad- 
vantage by improved machinery over the Canadian manufacturer ?- 

Mr. CONGER. Hehasnotaparticle. There is not a new mill-dog, 
there is not a new setting-machine, there is not a new ratchet, there is 
not a new siding-mill but what a manufacturer on any large scale of 
lumber in Canada provides himself with it just as quick as he does in 
the States. All through the States and all through Canada expen- 
sive machinery is thrownout every month and new inventions facilitat- 
ing the labor of the mill are put in. Those changes are going on so 
often that if a man goes into any leading mill of the Saginaw Valley or 
of any part of Michigan, or Wisconsin, or Minnesota, or Canada, six 
months after he has seen it once, and he knows what the machinery is, 
he will see entire changes perhaps in the same mill and in its machin- 
ery; and the Canadians do manufacture in Canada mill machinery and 
agricultural implements, keeping up with the times, as good as are 
made anywhere, because the moment we have anything valuable here, 
without the royalty and without the patent the Canadian can take pos- 
session of it and have the free use of our invention and of our labor 
just as they want, and as their friends here want the Canadian to have 
the free use of the American labor in our midst. 

I do not need to dwell longer upon the fact that labor in Canada is 
cheaper than it is in the States by from 25 to 50 per cent. in all its 
branches, and especially in the lumbering regions. There emigrated 
into the Northwestern States from Canada, of actual immigrants, fami- 
lies, young men, the bone and sinew of Canada, through one port, that 
of Port Huron, where I reside, 20,000 people in one year three years 
ago, and nearly that number since that in each year of emigrants from 
Canada came into the States, into Michigan and Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota and Dakota to live there and to grow up there, because of the bet- 
ter wages and the better fortunes which they can make in the States. 
Tell me that the labor in Canada receives more wages than the labor in 
the United States! All these facts go to show how futile and foolish 
is such a proposition as that. 

The productions of Canada on which the laborer lives are cheaper 
there than in the States; and that brings me around to say a word or 
two in regard to the inconsistency of gentlemen representing the prairie 
States, where there is no lumber, who attack lumber because it is pro- 
duced in other States and they buy it—their inconsistency in being free- 
trade men and attacking tariff because they do not happen to produce 
lumber and do happen to produce, in an overgrowing abundance, almost 
all the great agricultural products of the country. 

I said incidentally a few moments ago that if you look through the 
entire tariff-list, look through the advantages given to all kinds of manu- 
facture, and in their aggregate they are less and poy less as pro- 
tective duties, as tariff duties, than upon agricultural products, the 
productions of the State of the Senator who is ridiculing all tariff. 

Why, sir, in Nebraska and in the prairie States and in the Southern 
Sta in Texas and all that region, they raise quantities of wool. 
Wool is protected as these gentlemen assure us beyond all limit. Wool 
is the production of almost every Statein this Union. Michigan a few 
years ago was the third State in the Union in the amount of its wool 
production, but Texas has outstripped it and become the second State 
in the Union, I believe, for its wool production to-day; and yet the 
representatives from Texas with their free-trade views, if carried out 
with rd to wool, would crush the wool-raising industry of the 
United States and make sheep raising worthless here: Take wheat. 
The gentleman knows what wheat is and where it is grown all over his 
own State. Wheat has a duty larger than any manufacturing industry 
for its protection. Twenty-five cents per bushel the tariff gives here 
and elsewhere as a protection for the industry of those great wheat- 
raising States, and 15 cents for corn—another overshadowing industry 
of all the States from whence these free-trade gentlemen come up here 
and denounce tariffs for manufactures, Oats have a duty of 10 cents a 
bushel; barley 15 cents a bushel, and so on through the list of grains. 
Do those who raise cattle and make beef and pork know that in these 
lumber States, in the camps, there are $4,500,000 worth of products of 
the soil, of the farm, used in every year in three States of this Union 
where the lumbercomes from, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota? Does 
the gentleman know that we buy from the prairie States, protected as 
they are by duties higher than those on any other branch of industry, 
some millions of dollars of their products, and which we will protect 
and do pages and labor to protect as earnestly as we do the lumber or 
the steel or the iron interest? 


Now, sir, along the chain of lakes which border upon most of the 
lumber region of the three great Northern States, in the same latitude, 
in the same climate, with people speaking the same language and with 
the same institutions—right along those waters, in Canada the people 
raise exactly the same products, the lumber, wheat, corn, wool, cattle, 
beef, pork, butter, lard, the whole list on which I could enumerate the 


duties; and far off near the Northwest prairie States, in that great 
newly discovered wheat region of Manitoba, where commencing with 
30,000 or 40,000 bushels of wheat three years ago we have half a mill- 
ion this year, with the prospect of receiving ten, fifteen, or twenty 
millions of increase to compete with the prairie States themselves. Do 
they desire to take off the duty on grain, on wheat, on oats, on cattle, 
and leave our Northwestern and Western prairie States at the mercy of 
that great producing region? Thatis a question for these gentlemen 
to consider, 

Now, sir, I have said that we purchase for the lumber camps from 
one quarter and another between four and five million dollars’ worth of 
farm products. We can buy them in Canada cheaper than we can get 
them from Iowa; we can buy them in Canada cheaper than we can get 
them in Indiana or Illinois. They are less in price there, and they 
want our great market, they demand reciprocity. A narrow river, from 
a quarter of a mile to a mile wide, divides us along the straits, and the 
lakes divide States producing exactly the same product in each. The 
waters which lead to Chicago will bring lumber from Georgian Bay as 
cheap as they can from the Saginaw country, and cheaper. There isno 
difference hardly in that respect against the lumber region of Canada. 
They can take wheat, and cattle, and beef, and pork, and all the things 
for the camp into our lumber woodsin Michigan and Wisconsin as cheap 
as we can get them by rail from the interior of Iowa, Southern Illinois, 
Indiana, or Ohio. They can send them cheaper there; they can fill 
our market. 

What is the duty on cattle? We buy now several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of horses and oxen for our lumber woods from Canada. 
The duty on these animals is 20 per cent. of their value. The Canadi- 
ans for years have been raising the breeds of large draught horses, suited 
to the lumber woods. We buy immense numbers of that class of horses. 
We buy for these woods beef and pork. What is the duty on beef and 
pork raised everywhere in the United States? A cent a pound for all 
beef and for all pork, and 20 per cent. of the value on all living ani- 
mals of every kind. 

I ask the attention of gentlemen who represent agricultural regions 
to the facts I am stating, or to theirdenial it they be not true. I do not 
go into the question of manufactures and the amount of products con- 
sumed by manufacturers; others will attend to that; but I desire to say 
that in the three States to which I have alluded—and of course the same 
remark applies to all that chain of Southern States where lumbering has 
been commenced, and is being carried on to some considerable extent, I 
understand—there is a market for nearly $5,000,000 worth of agricult- 
ural products. If the lumbering interest is properly protected and if 
labor is protected we furnish a market for $5,000,000 worth of produce 
from these very agricultural States. If it is destroyed all that must seek 
another market. Now, it seems to me as if the argument is unanswer- 
able that those States which produce the articles on which our lumber- 
men subsist have just as much interest in protecting that market and 
preventing that industry from being destroyed as any set of men can be 
whoare not directly engaged in the business. I make thatstatement and 
that appeal to gentlemen to look at it in that light. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If theSenator will yield to a motion to adjourn—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michigan yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CONGER. If the chairman of the committee wishes to adjourn 
T do not care to go on further now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If it be agreeable to the Senator from Michigan 
and also the Senator from Vermont, the chairman of the committee, 1 
will move an adjournment. 

Mr. MORRILL. Thad hoped we should get through with this sched- 
ule to-night. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not think it is possible to come to a vote on 
this schedule to-night. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before we adjourn I desire to lay before the Senate 
some changes which have been proposed by the Committee on Finance 
on sugar and molasses, and I ask to have the schedule on sugar down 
as far as molasses printed in the RECORD as the Committee on Finance 
will propose to amend it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be printed separately too, on slips. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be printed separately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Vermont will lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON. And also in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the RECORD also. 

The proposed schedule is as follows: 

ScHEDULE E.—Sugar. 


All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, namely: 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or of beet juice. agi ba ie melada, concrete and concen- 
trated molasses, testing by the polar’ not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 1.25 
cent pr pound, and for every additio; nay Sh or fraction of a degree shown 
Nad the S iedota test, they shall pay five hundredths of à cent per pound ad- 

itional. 

RESE g above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, shall be classified by the Dutch 
stan of color, and pay duty as Diora, namely: 

All sugars above No. 13 and not above No, 16 Dutch standard, 2.65 cents per 


pound, 
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All sugars above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.15 cents per Mr. TUCKER. Not of the present House, but in the last House 
pound. there was a favorable report. 


All sugars above No, 20 Dutch standard, 3.65 cents spos pound. 

Molasses testing not above 56° by the uray tea | pay a dutyof 4 cents per 
gallon; molasses testing above 56° pay a duty of 8 cents per gallon. 

Mr. MORRILL. If theSenator from Michigan will give way, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CONGER. Iam willing to yield to that motion with the under- 

ing that I retain the floor. © z 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 20, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. j 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FUEL FOR COMMITTEE-ROOMS. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I offer, Mr. Speaker, for im- 
mediate adoption, the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to purchase immediately ten 
cords of wood for use in the committee, ery meg rooms of the House, 
the same to be paid for out of the contingent d of the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. The necessity for the immediate 

of the resolution is that the committee of which I am a member 

to sit last evening without a fire, and again this morning we were 

informed that no fuel was onhand. I think we ought to have some fire 
in the rooms such weather as this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution ? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER. 


Mr. BUCKNER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7329) 
to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at the most accessible point within 
five miles above the city of Saint Charles, Missouri,” approved April 
14, 1882; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEE EXPENSES, MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I ask leave at this time to present 
for immediate consideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, Thats sum not exceeding $1,000 out of the contingent fund of the House 
may be applied and used by the Clerk of the House for the payment of such 
vouchers as may be presented by the select committee relative fog appropriations 
for the improvement of the Mississippi River, said vouchers to be approved by 
the chairman of the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. RANDALL. That ought to go to the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I will state to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the funds of the committee have been exhausted and 
there are several witnesses here who have not been paid. It will not 
take, I think, exceeding a thousand dollars, perhaps not so much. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am not objecting to the resolution, but merely 
calling attention to the fact that the funds can not be taken out of the 
contingent fund of the House unless on approval of the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. The intent of the resolution is that 
the Committee on Accounts shall examine these vouchers. 

Mr. RANDALL. So that they are approved by the committee I do 
not object; but the Committee on Accounts should take cognizance o 
the matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that all of these vouchers 
have to be examined by the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. If the resolution is not broad enough 
to cover that construction it can be so modified, or, if preferable, it can 
be referred now to the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it had better be referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Accounts. 


REMOVAL OF POLITICAL DISABILITIES. 


Mr. TUCKER. I ask unanimous consent to introduce now and put 
upon its passage a bill for the removal of the political disabilities of 
Mr. Francis H. Smith, of Virginia. I will say thata bill of similar im- 
port was A aia favorably in the last House. : 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Has it been reported by a com- 
mittee of this House? 


The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R.7330) to remove the disabilities of Francis H. Smith, sr., of Virginia, 


e fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 


Mr. PAGE. Is there a petition accompanying the bill? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read a first and second time, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third oO third time, and passed (two-thirds voting in 
favor thereof). 

Mr. TUCKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


GEORGE W. MAHER. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table Senate bill 422, for the relief of George W. Maher, for present 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 

n erwise 
pristed. to yay to George W. Maher the para of $700, in full for the demard of 


said Maher for extra services on the committee placed in hae gy reserve 
See ee States from 1, 1878, to 
Mr. HOLMAN. I think there should be some explanation of that 
bill. 
Mr. McMILLIN. order. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Is there objection to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chairdoes not understand the gentleman from 
Indiana as objecting. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; I only suggest that we should have an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SPAULDING] was on the committee that examined this, and can explain 
exactly the character of the bill. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I was not upon the committee, but I am advised 
that this gentleman, Mr. Maher, was upon a committee in charge of 
what was known as the reserve vault in the Treasury Department in 
1873 and 1874. He had charge of it for a year or more in connection 
with two other gentlemen, he being immediately responsible, during 
which time large amounts of money, from one to two millions of dol- 
lars, were in their custody. 

Mr. PAGE. Did he get paid for the service? 

Mr. SPAULDING. Hedid not. The other two were paid from the 
Treasury, but before this gentleman applied that fund was otherwise 
disposed of, and there was no authority under the law to make payment 
to him out of any other fund. The other gentlemen, as I have said, 
received their pay. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The reportof the Senate fully explains all the facts. 

Pdr iy Gin re Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
read by its title a first and second time, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
peed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MORGAN RAWLS. 
_Mr. ROBESON. I demand the order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for, being the call of 
the yeas and nays upon the passage of the bill pending before the House 
si the adjournment last evening. The Clerk will read the title of the 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (EL. R, 2136) for the relief of Morgan Rawls. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
96, nays 64, not voting 131; as follows: 


YEAS—96. 
Aiken, Co Evins, 
Armfield, Buckner, Cox, uel S. Farwell, Sewell S. 
Atkins, Burrows, Jos. H. Cravens, Flower, 
Carlisle, Curtin, ror: 
rney, 
burn, Chace, Darrall, Pulkersod, 

Blanchard, Chapman, Davidson, Gunter, 
Bland, Clardy, Dibrell, Hammond, N.J. 
Blount. Cook, Ellis, Hatch, 
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Herbert, Moore, Robinson, Geo. D. Turner, H. G. 
Hil, Mosgrove, Turner, 
Houk, Neal, Seco onu, 
Jones, Geo, W, Nolan, Shelley, pson, 
King, Paul, Shultz, Urner, 
Knott, lle, Singleton, J. W. Vance. 
Ladd, Singleton, Otho R. Van Horn, 
Martin, Phel ding, arner, 
McKenzie, . e 5 
McKinley Pound, ite, 
Maa Bon Mi Rice, Theron M. Tenor. Was G.Williams, 

c , James ce, mpson, Wm. mas 
MoMillin, ichardson, J. 8. 08 illis, 

n, Tucker, Wise, George D. 
NAYS—6. 
Aldrich, Farwell, Chas. B. Lacey, Sparks, 
Anderson, A Lindsey, Steele, 
Bayne, McCoo! Taylor, Joseph D. 
Bragg, tine deme —, 
Briggs, uenther, rey, g 
Browne, apta ai g Peirce, Triat 
Buck, Harris, Benj. Prescott, Wadsworth, 
Burrows, JuliusC. Hazelton, Ranney, ait, 
Carpenter, ee Riek’ m. W. aed 
Converse, Pot, Richardson, D. P, Washburn, 
Cullen, acobs, Ryan, atson, 
Dan Ms, eae Sherwi 5 Withers, Chas. G. 
n, n, 
Dwight, ey, Skinner, illits, 
Errett, 5 Smith, A. Herr Wood, Walter A. 
NOT VOTING—131, 

Atherton, Dezendorf, Jones, Phineas Ray, 
Barbour, Dingley, Jorgensen, Reagan, 
Barr, Dugro, Joyce, , 
Belford, Dunn, Kenna, Reese 
Belmont, Dunnell, Klotz, Rice, John B. 
Beltzhoover, Ermen! Latham, Ritchie, 
Bingham, Frost, Leedom, Robertson, 
Bisbee, Garrison, Le Fevre, Robinson, Jas. S. 
Black, George, Lewis, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Bowman, Gibson, Lord Ross, 
Brewer, Godshalk, Lynch, Russell, 
Brumm, Hall, ey, Scales, 
Butterworth. Hammond, Jobn Manning, Scranton, 
Caldwell, Hardy, Simonton, 
Calkins, Harmer, Mason, Smalls, 
Cam; Harris, Henry sS. ; Smith, Dietrich C. 
Campbell, Haskell, McClure, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Candler, Heilman, eCoid, Speer, 
Cannon, Henderson, Miles, Spooner, 
Cassidy, Hepburn, Money, 3 
Clark, Herndon, Mo n, T, 
Cobb, Hewitt, Abram S. Morse, Strait, 
Colerick, Hewitt, G. W. Moulton, n, P. B. 
Pande R. Honest, oie oats R. W. 
Cox, Wiliam oblitze: entine. 
Crapo, Hoge, Matshier, Van Voorhis, 
Crowley, Hooker, Norcross, Wellborn, 
Cutts, House, West, 
Davis, George Hubbell, O'Neill, Wilson, 
Davis, Lowndes H. Hubbs, Pacheco. Wise, Morgan R 
Deering, Humphrey, Page, Wood, Benjam 
De Motte, Hutchins, Parker, Young. 
Deuster, Jones, James K. Payson, 

So the bill was passed. 


The following pairs were announced: 
Mr. CoRNELL with Mr. BLAcK. 

. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

. DUNNELL with Mr. HARRIS of New Jersey. 

. SMITH, of New York, with Mr. HUTCHINS. 

. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
. Strarr with Mr. ROBINSON of New York. f 

. HILL with Mr. ERMENTROUT. 

. SPAULDING with Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

. Davis, of Illinois, with Mr. CALDWELL. 

. Mason with Mr. DUGRO. 

. GODSHALK with Mr. Ross. 

. JOYCE with Mr. REAGAN. 

. CALKINS with Mr. HEWITT of Alabama, on this vote. 

. O'NEILL with Mr. WELLBORN. 

. BARR with Mr. GARRISON. 

. JONES, of New Jersey, with Mr. HOBLITZELL. 

. HENDERSON with Mr. TOWNSHEND of Illinois. 

. YounG with Mr. Dunn. 

. SPRINGER with Mr. HUMPHREY. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to say that on all political questions I 
am paired with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HUBBELL]; but 
not regarding this as such, I have voted ‘‘ay.”’ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

Mr. TURNER, of Georgia, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

FUEL FOR FOLDING-ROOM. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. I ask unanimous consent to submit for present 
consideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 


rected to purchase at once, for the use of the folding-room, three tons of coal, 
and pay for the same out of the contingent fund of the House, 

Mr. PETTIBONE. I hope the resolution will pass. It is necessary 
in order that the folding may be done. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. PETTIBONE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. a 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. ROBESON. I call for the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. A number of gentlemen have bills which they de- 
sire to introduce for reference. If the order is not insisted on 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] 


for that purpose. 
Mr. O’NEILL. Is not Monday bill day? Why can not gentlemen 
wait till Monday morning? 


Mr. ROBESON. I have no objection to the introduction of the bills 
which have been sent to the desk. 


DAVID SNEED. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois, by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (H. R. 7331) granting a pension to David Sneed; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JOSHUA TEAGUE. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, also, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. pank somo. a pension to Joshua Teague; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ALBERT C. PONTIUS. 

Mr. McKINLEY, by unanimons consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7333) for the relief of Albert C. Pontius; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
proceeding with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. PAGE in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7314) ing appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 
poses. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purposeof further considering the naval appropriation bill. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINs] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ROBESON. By the courtesy of the gentleman from Indiana I 
am permitted to ask a question. I desire to inquire what is the wish 
of the Committee of the Whole with regard to general debate upon this 
bill, and to ascertain, if possible, within what time the committee will 
be willing to limit the general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. e Committee of the Whole has no power to 
limit debate. 

Mr. ROBESON. Except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS. We do not want it limited yet. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Thegentleman is rather premature in asking to close 
general debate at this time. 

Mr. ROBESON. I am notasking to close it now. 

Mr. BLOUNT. This is a very important bill, and should receive the 
careful consideration of the Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. ROBESON. Very well; I yield the floor back to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CALKINS. When the naval appropriation bill was reported to 
the last session of Congress by the Committee on Appropriations with 
provisions in part reorganizing the Navy, I objected to many of its pro- 
visions. I find in this bill there are retained many of the provisions 
which were in the bill of the last session. I find in this bill many of 
the same provisions, or provisions like them, which were in the last ap- 
propriation bill, and in my judgment this is a worse bill than that one 
was. 

It may not be out of place for me to say that ever since I have been 
a member of this House I have objected to the Committee on Appro- 
priations assuming to control all the legislation of this body. I can but 
repeat to-day that the practice is a pernicious one and I hope to see the 
powers of the House distributed among its committees and the respon- 
sibilities of legislation allowed to rest where they properly belong, and 
where it was originally intended they should rest. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs of this House have for years been 
investigating and trying to mature a plan for the reorganization of 
the Navy. It has on more occasions one presented bills to the 
House for that purpose, and has given the subject its best thought and 
consideration. Many bills which are now on the Calendar and in the 
hands of that committee ought to be taken up, considered, and acted 
upon by this House. And the Committee on Appropriations in my 
judgment ought never to be permitted to enter upon thedomain ofleg- 
islation in any of the Departments, unless there is an absolute necessity 
for it. 

At the close of the war we had one of the best navies in the world. 
In fact, the necessities of the war had produced an entire revolution in 
naval warfare. The naval ent between the Merrimac and the 
Monitor attracted at once the attention of the world; and the flotillas 
belonging to other countries were immediately and altered so 
that it was ras geste they would be at least able to cope with the iron- 
clads which been successfully put afloat by the American nation. 

I remember to have seen, shortly after the war, a paragraph from one 
of the London papers on the occasion of the visit of Admiral Farragut 
to London, in which it was said that with humiliation the English na- 
tion would have to admit, and did admit, that even thecity of London 
was practically in the power and in the hands of the American Admiral. 

But when the war closed we stopped our improvements, while other 
nations went along at express speed in perfecting theirs. Our Ameri- 
can vessels have now become useless or practically so except for harbor 
defense, while the navies of the other powers of the world have been 
continually improving. 

Iam well aware that even if I had the time I am not able now to 
give an epitome of the different vessels and armaments of the navies of 
the world. But I may say that, added to the quality which we found 
necessary to adopt during the last war, a high rate of speed has been 
found to be useful and necessary, and has been accomplished by many 
governments, so that many of the best vessels are able to steam at a 
rate of from fifteen to sixteen knots an hour, while carrying some of the 
largest and most destructive ordnance which has ever been invented. 

I can say that in common with all the people of this country I would 
like to see the American Navy again put upon the footing and the plane 
where it properly belongs, and there is no reason why that should not 
be done. We are the greatest civilized and Christian nation on the 
earth. It is true that the census of Russia shows more population than 
ours does, but in that population is embraced many of the uncivilized 
tribes and people of that country, while ours includes nothing but the 
civilized and Christian people, showing that we have become the great- 
est civilized and Christian nation on earth, 

There is no reason why the Navy of this Republic should not be equal 
to that of the navy of any government in the world. Our own sailors 
are as brave men, our genius is as great, and our resources are beyond 
those of any other nation. $ 

Returning now, however, to the bill before us, I may be allowed to 
say that in my judgment the reformation of the Navy, which the hon- 
orablegentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. ROBESON | tells us he seeks, 
is begun at the wrong end. I desire briefly to call attention tosome of 
the evils of our present naval establishment, without attempting upon 
this bill to correct those which I shall specifically point out. 

In the first place, I will call the attention of this committee to the 
fact that we have in our Navy Department eight bureaus, each separate 
and distinct, and all of them in no sense drawn together and united by 
common: concert of action so as to accomplish the results. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the different bureaus in our 
Navy Department act in a disconcerted and disjointed manner, with no 
co-operation between them, and the consequence is that there is not only 
a waste of the money which is appropriated for each of the bureaus, but 
there is no perfect result and nothing that comes near to it as the joint 
production of the work of the several bureaus. 

For example, we have the Bureau of Navigation, the Bureau of Ord- 
nance, the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting, the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, the Bureau of Provision and Clothing, the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, the Bureau of Steam Engineering, and the Bu- 
reau of Surgery and Medicine. These bureaus expend and there is an- 
nually appropriated for each of them hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
For the Bureau of Navigation this bill appropriates $120,000; for the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, $323,000; for the Bureau of Equipment and Reeruit- 
ing, $869,000; for the Bureau of Yards and Docks, $244,000; for the 
Bureau of Provision and Clothing, $1,140,000; for the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, $1,020,000, and for the Bureau of Steam En- 
gineering, $1,011,000; making, in all, $4,727,000. 

I have said that these bureaus operate disjointedly and disconnectedly. 
I mean by this that bureaus with certain duties act without 
knowledge on the part of other bureaus as to the particular subjects 
with which they are charged. For example, during the excitement in- 
cident to the capture by the Spanish authorities of a crew of Ameri- 
cans not many years ago, on the Island of Cuba, orders were issued for 
the immediate dispatch of certain vessels into the Cuban waters. One 
of our vessels, called the Despatch, was ordered by the Navy ment 
to be made ready immediately to sail to the scene of trouble. The 
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Ordnance Bureau gave orders to have her immediately loaded with shot 


and shell. So the crew, under orders from that bureau, worked all night 
to load the vessel with shot and shell. But when the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair heard of the matter, the authorities there said the 
vessel could not stand the load which she had been ordered to carry; 
so they sent an order to have all the ordnance stores which had been 
put on the vessel the night before taken off immediately. Of course, 
the crew worked all night again to unload the vessel. These orders 
were sent without consultation between the bureaus. 

Another instance: The Swatara, another one of our vessels, was or- 
dered not long ago to be temporarily repaired by the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair for a cruise for the winter. Right on top of that 
order the Bureau of Steam Engineering sent an order that the Swatara 
should be repaired for a three years’ cruise. aua the partiet in charge 
of the vessel were in possession of two orders from two bureaus, operat- 
ing without any concert of action, and whose orders were directly in 
conflict. 

Another instance: For the Pinta, one of ọur tugboats, the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering was ordered to get boilers ready. ithout any 
knowledge of how she was built, that bureau went to work and re- 
paired boilers for her. But when the boilers were finished it was found 
they did not fit, so the Pinta had to be torn to pieces and the boilers 
turned around in order to get them in the ship at all. The Bureau of 
Construction and Repair had gone on building the vessel without refer- 
ence to or consultation with the Bureau of Steam Engineering, and the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering had gone on and built the boilers with- 
out reference to the Bureau of Construction and Repair. 

Each bureau makes its own part of the ship without reference to or 
co-operation with any otherbureau. The consequence is that when the 
different parts of the ship are brought together none of them fit. This 
has been the history of our Navy for the last twenty years. 

Take another case. The Mohican, one of our vessels, was fitted out 
and guns prepared for her. When they were sent down to be put init 
was found that there was not sufficient space left for the guns to work 
in, so the guns were taken ont and sawed off twelve or fourteen inches, 
and the vessel put to sea with clipped guns. 

Another instance: Just after the war, and before my friend from New 
Jersey [Mr. Robeson] became Secretary of the Navy, some immense 
engines were ordered to be built at the navy-yard here. They were 
built; they cost an immense sum of money; without saying exactly how 
much, I will say $600,000; that is in the neighborhood of what they 
cost. They were built for a vessel whose keel was never laid—a vessel 
that was never named. After the engines were built it was found nec- 
essary to tear out one end of the building in which they were constructed 
in order to get them out. Those engines were sold at last for old iron, 
and realized about $20,000. 

This is the way our Navy has been going on for many years. I say 
it ought to be reorganized. It ought to be reorganized upon a basis 
which would bring all these bureaus together undera common and gen- 
eral head, so as to make a harmonious whole. My friend from Massa- 
chusetts [ Mr. HARRIS], the chairmanofthe Committee on Naval Affairs, 
has introduced a bill to abolish these bureaus as now constituted, and 
substitute something like the British board of admirality, which would 
bring the bureaus together so that they could act in concert, thus bring- 
ing about something of an improvement at least upon the present. dis- 
jointed and disconnected system. But this great reform has not been 
attempted in this bill, nor can it be, because if we should open up that 
subject, as my friend in charge of the bill well knows, these reforms 
could scarcely pass even in a long session upon an appropriation bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, another thing I wish to call the attention of 
members of this committee to is that we have eleven navy-yards, in- 
cluding three naval stations. They are located at Portsmouth, Boston, 
New London (naval station), Brooklyn, League Island, Washington, 
Norfolk, Port Royal (naval station), Key West (naval station), Pensa- 
cola, and Mare Island. In each one of these navy-yards and naval sta- 
tions there are branches of the eight bureaus which I have named, 
that is, in each navy-yard are a bureau of construction and repair, a 
bureau ofnavigation, a burean of ordnance, a burean of yards and dock: 

a bureau of provision and clothing, a bureau of steam-engineering, an 
a bureauof medicine and surgery. These, with their superintendents, 
their clerks, their machinery, make up an American navy-yard. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my judgment is that if you bring together these 
naval establishments into one compact system you can reduce naval 
expenditures, not only in these several particulars I have mentioned, 
but you can bring the Navy out of that chaotic state into which it has 
fallen and build upa navy which will compare favorably with any navy 
in the world and at much smaller nse. 

The Navy ought to be reformed in another particular, and just here 
I wish to direct attention of this committee to the staff of the Navy. 
One of my great objections to this naval appropriation bill, because I 
am now coming to the consideration of the bill itself—one of my grave 
objections to this bill asit stands is that it applies the knife to the real 
navy, and the only real navy we have, which consists of the line offi- 
cers. They are the life-blood of the Navy, Mr. Chairman; bac are the 
men who go to sea and maintain the honor of our flag as well as they 
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can aboard the old crafts we furnish them for cruising in ere seas. 
Instead of striking, as I believe should first be done, at the abuse, 
which in my belief is to be found in the staff of the Navy, this appro- 
priation bill strikes alike at the staff and the line. 

Let us look at the staff of the Navy for a moment. Tt consists of an 
engineer corps, a medical corps, a paymasters’ corps, a construction corps, 
a civil pation corps, professors of mathematics, and chaplains. 

I am not going to deal with the engineer corps, because I think ‘of 
all the corps in the Navy that is one of the most important and one 
which would require long experience and close study in order to point 
out any objection which might be taken to it or suggest any reforma- 
tion. 

I direct attention to the medical corps of the Navy, and I want to 

int out some incongrnuities, anomalies, as my friend from New Jersey 

Mr. RoBESON] said the other day, in the medical corps of the Navy. 
You will remember we have some thirty-seven ships in the Navy. 

Mr. ROBESON. About forty. 

Mr. CALKINS. About forty which are seaworthy, as Iam corrected 
by my friend from New Jersey. What does the naval medical corps 
consist of? Fourteen medical directors, with the rank of colonel in the 
Army. They can not go to sea. They never do go to sea. They can 
not go to sea under the provisions of law. They have too much rank. 
They would rank the commanding officer of a ship, and consequently 
they are put onshore duty. That particular shore duty seems to be to 
live at their ease, without performing duty of any kind, at least very 
light duty if any. 3 

I ought to add in this connection, Mr. Chairman, before passing from 
the subject, that I notice in the French navy, where there are 40,000 
men, all told, and about 4,000 officers, they have only one medical 
director for the entire French navy. 

We have fifteen medical inspectors, with the rank of lieutenant-col- 
anel; they have too much rank to go to sea except with a fleet, but 
we have only six fleets, and consequently but six of the fifteen can go 
toseaatall. The other nine belong to the staff of the Navy and are 
on duty somewhere else—probably light duty about Washington. 

But I come to the next. We have fifty surgeons for our forty vessels 
and naval stations in addition, with a rank corresponding to that of 
major in the Army; we have eighty passed assistant surgeons, with the 
rank of captain in the Army, and twelve assistant surgeons, with the 
rank of lieutenant in the Army, making in all one hundred and eighty- 
one medical officers. 

Now, if I were asked what I would do with this top-heavy corps, I 

“would answer, *‘ Muster them all out down to the actual needs of the 
service.” They have a good profession, They are not like officers in 
the line, who have studied for years to make themselves naval officers and 
who would be left entirely without any other profession. These medi- 
cal gentlemen have a good profession, and I would muster all out down 
to the needs of the service and let them go into the general practice of 
medicine. That is where I would put the pruning-knife first. 

I now come to the paymasters’ corps, and, as Dickens makes Squeers 
say, ‘‘here is richness.” We have thirteen pay directors, with a rank 
corresponding to that of colonel in the Army. They can not gò to sea. 
They have too much rank. They never do go tosea. They are pro- 
hibited by law from going to sea; but whether they are prohibited or 
not they do not go to sea. 

We have thirteen pay inspectors with rank corresponding to that of 
lieutenant-colonel in the Army. We have six fleets. These thirteen 
pay inspectors may go to sea, but only with a fleet. We have only six 
fleets to go in. Necessarily the seven who have no fleets must stay at 
home. We have fifty paymasters, with rank corresponding with that 
of major in the Army; we have thirty passed assistant paymasters, 
with the rank of captain and lieutenant; we have nineteen assistant 
paymasters, with rank corresponding to that of lieutenant, making in 
all one hundred and twenty-five gentlemen with varying ranks in the 
Navy to pay our thirty-six or forty vessels, and the rest of them to spend 
their time in pleasure. Now, you ask me what I would do with this 
branch of the service. I would wipe it out from top to bottom, that is 
what I would do with it; and I would detail officers of the line to pay 
the navy-yards and ships. : 

But you say these paymasters give bond. Yes, that is true; paymas- 
ters give bonds to the Government; but there areas many of them that 
default with the bonds as there are without; and I know that there are 
officers of the line, who do not give bond, that are disbursing and pay- 
ing more money to-day in the Navy than any of these paymasters. 
Take as examples the officers in charge of the light-honses, and, as has 
been suggested, if it is found necessary you may require bonds to be 
iven by the line officers. But this system, in addition to its being an 

incubus and hanging about the neck of the Naval Department, like the 

albatross about the neck of the sailor, its appointees come from civil life. 

I would sweep the whole thing away. That is my idea about it; be- 

cause we want an efficient Navy, and we want above and beyond all 
things such stable laws as will settle the minds of men that the Navy 
is not going to be overhauled every time Congress meets. The whole 
naval establishment is set to Gac Mage | and thrown into a state of 
feverish excitement at every assembling of Congress. One of the great- 
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est abuses connected with our naval establishment is this constant fever- 
ishness and uncertainty which is allowed to remain in the minds of the 
line officers by reason of these constant changes with reference to legis- 
lation connected with the Navy. This ought to be stopped, and a per- 
manent, stable rule established for its government. 

The next feature to which I wish to call attention is that we haveof 
chief engineers sixty-nine. Ten of these do not go to sea at all. We 
have ninety-nine passed assistant engineers, sixty-two assistants, and 
sixty-two cadet engineers. I desire to leave this part of the discussion 
of the bill, however, to my friend from Illinois [Mr. THOMAS], who has 
the matter better in hand than I, and will pass over that portion. 

The ten civil engineers which belong to the staff, in my judgment, 
ought to be mustered out and bear no rank at all in the Navy, andthe 
eleven mathematicians which we employ, and who are engaged in spec- 
ulative astronomy, in computing the distance between stars and sweep- 
ing the heavens to discover comets, might just as well let the tinsel and 
epaulets fall from their uniforms and go back again into civil life. I 
do not careto maintain them asa part of thenavalestablishment. They 
are of no practical service to it, and there is nosense in continuing them 
in the service as naval officers. 

While upon that subject I might as well say that I agree entirely with 
the idea that we ought to have a national observatory, and that these 
mathematicians should be assigned to and would find good employment 
in running it; but it ought to be disconnected from the naval observa- 
tory altogether. Thatought always toremain in charge of the naval offi- 
They make the nauticalalmanac, observe the 
constant stars, and make the charts for the sailor when he has nothing 
to guide him except the stars and sky upon unknown seas. Therefore 
the naval observatory should always remain in charge of the line offi- 
cers of the Navy, and these other gentlemen should be in another de- 

ent. 

We have ten naval constructors and six assistants. Thèse are ship- 
carpenters. They ought not to haveany navalrank, but simply be em- 
ployed by the Navy. 

Now, I have gone through some of the reforms which I think ought 
to take place in the Navy; but, as I said in the outset, when these re- 
forms take place it should be done by the committee charged with these 
duties, and not by the Appropriations Committee, which, under the 
rules of this House, has for years become the great sponge which ab- 
sorbs everything else; the octopus that spreads out its arms, grasping 
the entire legislation of the country and excluding all the other com- 
mittees from a share. Now, I have not talked harshly about the Ap- 
propriations Committee of this Congress, not nearly so harshly as I have 
done heretofore, because I think that they have been reasonably free 
from trespassing upon the domain of the other committees of the House. 

The Admiral of our Navy, I may say in passing, has on his staff but 
oneaid, and heisa lieutenant. Probably that ought to be changed a lit- 
tle, but I will not stop to discuss it as I do not know the Admiral’s feel- 
ings on thesubject. You can not reduce it very much under its present 
organization. - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to some of the provis- 
ions of the bill to which I shall also invite the attention of the com- 
mittee later, and against which I shall make certain points of order, of 
which I now give gentlemen due notice. 

Against the provision of the bill commencing on page 3, and at line 
50, in the following words: 

Provided also, That when any commodore shall reach the age of 60 years, any 
captain the of 55 years, any commander the age of 51 years, any lientcnant- 
commander the age of 47 years, or any lieutenant the age of 45 years, he shal! 


be retired by the President from active service, and shall go upon the retired-list 
of the Navy as of the grade held by him at the date of his retirement. 


When we reach that proviso in this bill I shall make the proper point 
of ordey upon it that it is a change of existing law and does not retrench 
itures, but on the contrary increases them. Butif that shall be 
o ed I shall maintain and do maintain now that if gentlemen de- 
sire to strike a blow at the retired-list, and sooner or later have it en- 
tirely wiped out, they can do it in nobetter way than by adopting that 
provision. Retired-lists in the Army and Navy have never been very 
popular in this country. The more you increase it and call public at- 
tention to it the less sure it is of ent continuance. 

The only way to maintain a retired-list for the Army or Navy in this 
country is to guard it jealously and see that none but the really deserv- 
ing go upon it, and the people will maintain it. Butif you retire a class 
of men when they are in the prime of life, at the age of 45, 47, 49, and 51, 
simply because they have served a certain length of time with a certain 
rank, you will as certainly break down and swamp that whole retired- 
list as that you pass this bill. 

There is one other objection I take to the bill, which relates to the 
clause preceding the one I have read. It provides that promotion shall 
not take place in the line unless the parties have seen certain years of 
sea-service in the grade or rank which is named. That is, lieutenants 
must have seen six years’ service with the rank of lieutenant, and soon 
down through the list. r 

Now, there isa sange thing about the bill, to which I call the atten- 
tion of my friend from New Jersey. Going on tillit gets to the rank ọf 
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captains. I wonder why that is—why a captain before he is promoted 
ought not to see certain sea-service before promotion? Why is it? Is 
it that there is some captain lurking somewhere in the Navy in some 
soft spot that does not want to be interfered with? Or is there some 
other reason not apparent why a captain should not serve a few years 
in active service before he is promoted? Is there some reason for it 
which does not apply to the commanders and lieutenants? 

But the point I desired particularly to call attention to was that this 
bill will work a positive injustice to these officers unless we increase 
the number of ships that we have. It places in the hands of the De- 
partment the power to prevent a person whom they want to retire from 
going to sea. We have only forty ships. The Department may keep 
an officer on shore when the time approaches for promotion, and al- 
though he may want to go to sea never so bad, the Department may put 
its hands upon him while he sees the time approaching when he has to 
go to the retired-list. I simply offer that by way of criticism on the 
bill. 

I conre now to the next question I propose to discuss, which is the 
question of selection. I am opposed to the method of selection, which 
places in the hands of a board the right to say arbitrarily who of the 
captains and the commodores who are presented shall be promoted to 
the rank of admiral. I believe that the bill provides that the names 
of five officers shall be selected from whom the admiral must be chosen. 
The provision which I take exception to is this: 

That hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the active-list 
shall be made by selection from the es of commodore and captain; and no 


more promotions to the grade of commodore shall be made, le being 
hereby abolished: Provided, however, That no commodore, &c, 


I shall not read that proviso, for I have no objection to it. 


And ided further, That when a vacancy in the grade of rear-admiral shall 
occur it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to convene a board of three 
officers, not below the grade of rear-admiral, who shall select the names of five 
oflicers not below the grade of captain, one of whom shall be nominated by the 
President to fill the said vacancy: And provided further, That the senior com- 
modore over whom a junior in rank is thus promoted may, upon his own ap- 
plication, be placed upon the retired-list with the rank of rear-admiral. 

I shall make the point of order against that also. But I maintain 
that the mode of selection here pointed out is wrong. If there is to be 
a promotion, as there must be, let the promotion be made as now made 
with reference to the junion officers of the Navy; by seniority, coupled 
with the examination which is now required. Before the board as 
now constituted for the examination of junior officers the record of 
these men is spread out; their conduct, their ability, all is spread out 
before this board; and after they have examined that, and have or- 
dered the man before them for an examination, they have the entire 
record as well as the examination which the officer then stands from 
which to make selection; 2nd that is the best mode of selection in the 
world. But to say that three men shall select but from five names 
and shall consider but the five, and then if they promote a junior the 
senior commodore may retire, upon his own application, with the rank 
of rear-admiral, is all wrong. 

I next call attention to the fact that on page 3, at line 58, isa 
viso with reference to the vacancies which are provided for in the bill of 
last year. I shall offer an amendment to that. The section, as I pro- 
pose to amend it, will read : . 

That hereafter all the vacancies which shall occur in the various es of the 
line or staff of the Navy shall be filled by promotion as follows: For each two 
vacancies there shall be one promotion in each of the lower grades until such 
grade shall be reduced below the numbers fixed by the provisions of the act of 
August 5, 1882. - 

While I am upon this subject of selection I want to call attention to 
another thing. 

Just after the war closed there was a board convened who selected 
from among the officers of the Navy certain personsand advanced them 
certain numbers for distinguished service and gallant conduct. It isa 
strange commentary upon the action of some of the officers of the Navy 
that ever since that time bills have been pending in this and the other 
end of the Capitol to undo what was done by that board of selection. 
As my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] su there were 
only 50 selected out of 1,000, and ever since that selection was made, 
almost entirely because of the way this has been done, there have been 
constant assaults upon that selection and to undo what was then done; 
and even now bills are lying in the committee-room to do it. 

I now come to the question of commodores. I only want to repeat 
what I said a year ago in reference to them. My friend from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Ropeson] has said (and he said it twice and said it well) that 
these gentlemen are a little too big for a ship and not quite big enough 
for a fleet; that they are sort of supernumerariesin the Navy, and should 
be got rid of as soon as possible. 

I say to this House, and especially to those members of the House 
who served in the volunteer forces during the war, when the war 
closed we found this grade of commodore in the Navy. We told these 
officers who had won their rank in the conflict and had been promoted 
for gallantry that if they would devote their lives to the naval service 
here was a grade to which they should be promoted. 
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commander it there suddenly stops. It does not say anything about 
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We have retained that grade in the service for the seventeen years 
since the war closed; and now just as these men are ready to step into 
the grade which we promised them long ago, it is proposed by a Con- 
gress said to be friendly to them to sweep it away entirely. Isay you 
can not do that without performing an act of great injustice. 

But itis said it is only a grade—only a rank in the Navy. Exactly. 
And when you and I served in the Army, ifwe were second lieutenants 
we never were satisfied until we got to be first lieutenants and soon all 
the way up. We struggled just as hard for the next grade above as we 
had done to get the e we started with. 

It is said of Lord Nelson, that grand old hero of the British navy, 
that when he lost his arm he declared that he did not know but what 
he would be willing to lose the other if he could be advanced to the 
grade which he longed for. That is exactly what officers of the Army 
and of the Navy look forward to; this advance in grade is all they have 
to look forward to. 

It is true we feed them and give them a sort of impecunious support. 
But the only thing they have to look forward to in the future as a re- 
ward for their service is the promotion in grade. Yet we now propose, 
after we have got these men to give their services to the country, to 
sweep away the grade we promised them just as they are ready to step 
into it. 

I come now to that part of the bill making provision with reference 
to ishing the ships which have fora longtime been in process of con- 
struction. ese are the Miantonomoh, the Puritan, the Amphitrite, 
the Terror, and the Monadnoc. 

The bill of last year provided for the launching of some of these ves- 
sels, the Puritan and Miantonomoh among the number, and for cruises 
to be made by them. A cruise was made by the Miantonomoh, and 
she has been somewhat tested since the appropriation was made last year. 
It is due to the country and to the members of the House who have not 
particularly examined the report made in reference to it that some of 
the salient points should be stated. 

The Miantonomoh in her present condition, according tothe report of 
her officers, can probably be forced to aspeedof 11} knotsan hour. She 
has made 10} knots an hour, and probably can be forced up to the greater 
speed named. 

When driven at the rate of ten and a half knots an hour, however, 
the water in her front was banked up five feet and six inches above the 
level of the sea and passed over her bow at a depth of one foot and a 
half, running off in a stream on either side. I ask gentlemen to note 
this fact icularly. When being forced along through the water at the 
rate of about ten or ten and a half knots an hour the water was forced 
over her bow to a depth of one footand a half. And if she was forced 
to a speed of eleven and a half knots an hour the accumulation of 
water on her decks would be very much greater, 

Be that as it may, it seems, and I think it will be conceded by all, 
that as far as speed is concerned the ship will never be able to compete 
with the better class of ships in the other navies of the world. She 
must be used entirely for harbor defense. I think probably the same 
is true with regard to the Puritan, although the Puritan is a very much 
larger ship and a very much better one. 

But I have no objection to the finishing of these ships, and shall never 
put any obstruction in the way of finishing them. We have them thus 
ral along and they can be used for harbor defense, and will be usefulin 
that way. 

My judgment is that they will probably never be able to be used on 
the high seas, for I notice that when the Miantonomoh went down the 
Delaware and came around to Washington she went under the convoy 
of one of our other vessels. 

Another singular thing about the construction of these ships which 
I wish to call attention to is, that if one of them should start to cross 
the Atlantic she would have to be recoaled in mid-ocean, for she could 
not coal enough at one time for the entire trip. 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CALKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. I believe the gentleman is amilitary man. I desire 
to ask him this question: Does he not think that the sum of moncy 
which would be necessary to complete these monitors if expended upon 
forts and fortifications and for harbor defense would be better expended 
than to complete these vessels? 

Mr. CALKINS. Well, with due deference to the gentleman, that is 
a question upon which I do not care to enter, for it would be entirely 

tive, 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman, as I understood him, was arguing 
that these monitors were not suitable for operations on the ocean, but 
were suitable only for coast defense. 

Now, if these monitors are suitable only for coast defense could not 
the money necessary to complete them be better expended for fortifica- 
tions? For only a little over $2,000,000 has been expended already 
on these monitors, whereas it will take $4,000,000 or more additional 
to complete them. 

Mr. CALKINS. The gentleman misunderstood, I think, the full 
purport of what I intended to say, What I intended to say and what 
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I do say now is, that ships of the class of the Miantonomoh must dis- 
appear from the fleets of the world in the open ocean, because the ships 
already built and owned by the other countries of the world are so 


much superior in speed, in armament, and in sea-going qualities. They. 


can be used, however, and must be used for harbor defense and general 
defense along the coast, and possibly in the Cuban waters. 

Mr. KASSON. You can not move a fortification; you can move a 
monitor. 

Mr. CALKINS. Yes, as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] 
suggests, a fortification can not be moved, while a monitor can. 

. ROBESON. ‘The gentleman will permit me to say that the moni- 
tors are not constructed to cross the ocean. They are constructed for 
coast and harbor defense and for service in the West Indies, the Isthmus, 
and the Spanish Main. By reason of their draught, their construction, 
and their armament, they are suitable for this purpose only. 

Mr. CALKINS. Be that as it may, I do not care to enter into that 
branch of the question at all. What I desire to say and to impress upon 
the committee is that the United States ought to have at least three of 
as good sloops of war as there are in the world. Those sloops ought to 
be able to compete on the high seas or in any harbor of the world with 
the navy of any other nation. As an American, I have grown tired of 
seeing one country snubbed and derided by the other nations of the 
world. No longer ago than the war between Peru and Chili, when Ad- 
miral Balch undertook to make some kindly suggestions between the 
two nations, the Chilians simply told the American admiral, and the 
American Government through him, that if he did not mind his own 
business they would send him and his fleet to the bottom of the ocean. 
That was the purport of the communication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CALKINS] has expired. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Warr- 
THORNE] is i 

Mr. CALKINS. I would like about five minutes more. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I will yield the gentleman five minutes of my 


time. 
Mr. CALKINS. Iam very much obliged to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is i 
five minutes longer. . 

Mr. CALKINS. As I was saying, in the recent war between Chili 
and Peru, the American Navy and the American Government were in- 
sulted openly; and the only thing that could be done was to pocket the 
insult, which we did as meekly as possible. 

Now, I am tired of this sort of business; and I want the American 
people to have as good a navy as any other government in the world. 
We can construct a navy with as little expense as any other nation; and 
the genius of the American people is equal to bringing forward the best 
built vessels in the world. The American sailor is as brave a man 
as ever walked thedeckof any ship. Asa government is known abroad 
very much by her naval force, Iam in favor of building up the American 
navy and making it such as we can all be proud of. 

Mr. i for these reasons and for many others which I had 
intended to speak about, I oppose certain features of this bill. I urge 
upon gentlemen in charge of this branch of the service to make these 
reforms which are so much needed. I urge upon the committee to 
strike out portions of this bill and to enter at once upon the building 
of a navy which shall be the glory and honor of our country, that we 
may again, as we did in the days when Perry won so much distinction 
in his fight against the British navy, bring American seamanship and 
the American Navy l Sed the high standard which in view of our charac- 
ter as a nation they should occupy. 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Chairman, having been for a number of 
years amember of the Naval Committee of this House, and during those 
years having given much thought and labor and study to the naval ad- 
ministration of the Government, although not now connected with any 
committee of this House having charge of that matter, yet from mere 
force of habit, if from no other consideration, I take very great interest 
in every proposition which affects that administration. Besides, sir, as 
an American citizen I claim to take pride in that which contributes to 
the upholding of the honor, the majesty, and the power of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Therefore, when this bill was submitted 
to the House it at once enlisted my attention, and I must say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I regard the bill in all its relations as one of the most 
important ever submitted in regurd to the naval or military service ot 
the country. It pro large expenditures of money. It proposes 
what are claimed to be, and in some measure I am ready to admit are, 
reforms in the service. 

Before proceeding to notice the terms of the bill, I may be permitted 
to ask the attention of the committee to what is the real condition of 
the United State Navy. I content myself now with the simple answer 
that at present its condition is one of lamentable weakness and ineffi- 
ciency. And after making that answer I turn to gentlemen and direct 
their attention to the other question, what is the condition of theother 
naval powers of the world? England ranks first, France second, PAY, 
in my ju ent, third, fourth, and so on. That is, Mr. 
Chairman, 


for 


Germany 1 
take that to be the general judgment and answer of the 
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world. I shall in a moment or two probably reverse thatorder. Why? 
Because, owing to recent experiments, it is demonstrated that the con- 
dition of progress, so to in naval armanent has been arrested 
and changed. From the hour of the naval conflict between the Moni- 
tor and the Merrimac at Norfolk there has been more development 
and progress in naval science than almost in any other department of 
thought or science throughout the world. The fight has been going 
on steadily ever since between aggression and resistance, so to speak; 
that is, between guns and armor. Upto and within a very recent time 
in the progress of this conflict the advantage has been with aggression, 
or with guns. But I beg gentlemen who will givea moment of thought 
to this question to turn their minds to recent experiments made at 
Spezzia, where it has been shown for the first time that armor has the 
advantage. 

That experiment, Mr. Chairman, was this: A test with the improved 
guns and the improved shot was made against steel plates, the manu- 
facture of three of the first firms in the world, Brown & Co. and Cam- 
mell & Co., of England, and the Creuzot Company, of France. These 
were, vertical plates of steel, with heavy backing and well bolted. 
Against these plates the improved ordnance was brought into play, and 
I submit that it was demonstrated by that experiment that the power 
of resistance obtained the victory. 

Mr. MILLS. What was the thickness of these plates? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. About eighteen inches. That which I desire 
to call the attention of the committee to is this: These being vertical 
plates, this being demonstrated, we have an able and accomplished 
American inventor who has recently brought to the attention of the 
country what is known as deflective steel armor. I refer to the inven- 
tion of Assistant Engineer N. B. Clarke, now on the retired-list. Isub- 
mit for the consideration of gentlemen if these experiments at Spezzia, 
under the authority and conducted by officers of the Italian Govern- 
ment, have shown the results I have stated, then with deflective steel 
armor the day of ion, so far as the gun is concerned, is well-nigh 
numbered. I submit, then, to the careful study and thought of zentle- 
men charged with the military defense of our coasts, if these ts are 
true, what may not be accomplished by steel-cased forts, so to term them? 

In view of these recent experiments, in view of the accomplished 
facts I have stated, I am free to say that not only in regard to the Amer- 
ican Navy, but in regard to all the navies of the world, their ineffi- 
ciency and weakness aredemonstrated. I tell my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. CALKINS] that the days of the style of vessels known as Puritan 
and Miantonomoh are numbered. They belong to the past in compar- 
ison with present improved naval vessels. And I say now, with these 
improvements and developments in the science of naval warfare, the 
power of the English navy, of the French navy, and of the German 
navy pale before that of the few vessels of the Italian navy. If I were 
called on to-day to name the naval power of the most strength I would 
hesitate whether I would follow the order which I named in the out- 
set of my remarks, inclined as I am to rank that of Italy at least as 
second. 

The special weakness of the American Navy isthis: First Iname the 
ordnance of the American Navy. We have no guns; and why I say 
no guns I will explain in a moment. 

In the second place, we have no vessels of any speed. In the third 
place, we have no armored vessels fit to cope with the weakest naval 
power known to the history of the world. Now, I mention right in 
that connection that we may take the Miantonomoh and the Puritan 
and before the guns of the Chinese gunboats they could not protect 
themselves or give protection to our citiesand coast, but would be merely 
as driftwood. None of our vessels built or proposed to be built could 
withstand an attack from any one of the naval powers. Our cities would 
be at their mercy except for one thing. Nature has done much for 
America. Nature protects our coasts against the heavy vessels of the 
world. Our resources afford the other protection; and the capacity and 
the great power that belongs to America always to prove herself equal 
to any emergency, as well as the knowledge of this fact by the world, 
afford us security—the Navy of itself plays no part. Peace now pre- 
vails. I for one trust that it shall always be the inheritance of our peo- 
ple. But yetthecareful studentof the struggles of mankind must know 
that peace is not the constant inheritance of any people; hence we should 
be ready for defense. Besides, we owe something to our commerce. 
Weowesomething to the protection of our coasts. What shall be done ? 
We can not go, and ought not to attempt to go, to the extent of any large 
armaments. It iscontrary tothe policy, to the theory, and tothe genius 
of our Government; and in view, Mr. Chairman, of what has been done 
in the last decade of years, the immense improvements that have been 
made, which I have barely referred to, what is the proper policy and 
course for the people of the United States? 

It is, in my judgment, that of liberal expenditures in the way of ex- 
periments. We need speed; we need guns and we need armor. Shall 
we build alarge number of vessels at once in order to get these things? 
In my judgment, no. Practical common sense would say, make your 
experiments first to illustrate the question of speed. Make your ex- 
periments first and build your guns in your own factories. Make your 
experiments, in the third place, to demonstrate the full power and effect 
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of steel-clad armor. Make these. The opportunities, as I shall pres- 
ently refer to, are offered by the invention of the distinguished gentle- 
man to whom I have but a moment ago alluded. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what is proposed by this bill? I agree very 
heartily in the remarks of my friend from Indiana as to the fact that 
upon a mere appropriation bill these alleged reforms or new legislation 
should not appear; and we might well inquire what isthe office and the 
functions of the Naval Committee of this House? Why is it that this 
measure, which should appropriately come from the great labor and 
study of the Naval Committee of the House, did not come from that 
quarter? Ido not know whether the Appropriations Committee did 
the members of the House Naval Committee the honor to consult and 
confer with them upon the subject. But, sir, much is attempted by 
this bill. It is alleged, and in that fact I agree, that the Navy so far 
as its personnel is concerned is top-heavy. There are too many officers 
for the number of vessels. Thatis true. From that admitted fact an 
attempt at reform is made. That attempt is by the controlling of the 
rank and the retirement of officers. Now, I submit that in the present 
condition of the naval service of this country a large number of officers 
who have come there and are borne upon the register were placed in that 
position as a result of the recent civil war. 

A number of them were placed there from the volunteer ranks, and 
they illustrated their patriotism and heroism and their devotion to the 
interests of the country by their magnificent service, rendered to the 
country in the naval branch of the service. For their service in that 
connection they have got upon the lists of the Navy. Now I believe, 
although I can not say positively, that they are the first persons to re- 
ceive the full effect of the reform blow. Now, while there is a large 
number of officers and a very limited number of vessels, and which 
are decreasing year by year, how or by what method I am not here 
now to say or discuss, but certainly it is not through the fault of the 
brave and gallant officers of the Navy that there are no vessels for them 
to go to sea upon. Hence the Navy is top-heavy. The facts are well 
established. Now the effect, I submit, of the pro changes in this 
bill is to disturb the harmony of the service, to breed jealousies and 
to promote favoritism, to increase the retired list, and to enhance the 
pay of the Navy. 

ow are these reforms p to be made? I notice first, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is proposed to abolish the rank of commodore. For 
one I am free to say, sir, that I regard the rank as somewhat anoma- 
lous and out of place in our service, I think it should be got rid of 
gradually; and I believe that the rank of commodore should be known 
only in the special instance of cases where a senior captain or a captain 
is called upon to command a squadron. When in that condition and 
for that period the rank should be known in that case only. And as 
has been suggested by my distinguished friend from California [Mr. 
ROSECRANS] that provision should be made with reference to the navy- 
yard, because it expedites and harmonizes the business of the yards. 

Now, we have this proponon to select rear-admirals: 

After having abolished the rank of commodore to select by a board 
to be appointed by the President, who designates from the rank of cap- 
tain or commodore a given number from whom the President appoints 
the rear admiral to be promoted. I do not fancy boards or commissions 
much, and in thg naval service they have been singularly unfortunate. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I will read for the purpose of calling the attention 
of ees from the State of Tennessee to it, who is a member of 
= mmittee on Appropriations, a provision of the bill. It is pro- 
vided— : 

That the senior commodore over whom a juniorin rank is thus promoted may 
sodraus own application be placed upon the retired-list with the rank of rear- 


It is, in my ee Mr. Chairman, a little singular, I submit, that 
when a board found a gentleman not fit for the rank of rear-ad- 
miral, you shall, upon a showing of his incompetency, promote him to 
the retired-list as the rank of rear-admiral. Again I ask my friend and 
coll e if this provision is not liable to this construction: Assuming 
that there are twenty commodores now, as it will be under the act of 
the last Congress—twenty commodores upon the register—now, suppose 
a captain is selected and promoted to admiral; may not under this 
provision every commodore have the right to be retired as a rear-admi- 
ral? Why should the first commodore on the list have the right and 
not the second and third and so on? Is not the reason the same in 
each instance? 

I submit these methods of selection and promotion and retiring are 
far-reaching in their effects. They will tend, in my judgment, to de- 
moralize the service. When I say this the committee will not under- 
stand me as not being opposed to the -gradual abolition of the rank of 
commodore. 

Upon the eoa Prpa here by arbitrary retirement, so far as I 
am concerned, I be perfectly frank with the committee in giving 
my own opinion and judgment. The first provision in 
tirement isa requirement of sea-service. Now, every other thing 
right, that is a step in the right direction. Every other thing being 
right, the requirement of sea-service for promotion is correct in prin- 
ap. 


to re- 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I submit to the Appropriations Committee, who 
have taken charge of this legislation, as I would submit to the Naval 
Committee, that they ought to exercise caution, so that whan an officer 
desires sea-service and is entitled to it heshall haveit. I have known 
of instances where parties claimed at least that they were entitled to 
sea-service, and say they have year after year demanded it of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy; but from partiality or prejudice that demand was 
not complied with.~ Let the regulation of this be legal; let it be reg- 
ular; let it be impartial. When that is done the theory here is cor- 
rect. 

But I beg to ask my friend from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] one other 
question. I observe that this requirement of sea-service applies to the 
lieutenant, to the lientenant-commander, and to the commander. Why 
does it not apply to the captain just as well? Why are captains left 
out? 

Mr. ATKINS. My Colleagne has asked me several questions. It 
would take a great portion of his time, indeed I would haye to makea 
speech, to answer his questions. If he desires me to answer them now 
I will do it, but will occupy a good deal of his time. If he prefers I 
will do it hereafter. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Task my colleague to take note of these ques- 
tions. I am quite certain in the suggestion I have last made I have the 
hearty concurrence of my colleague from Tennessee that this is an omis- 
sion, though it may not be an intentional one, that captains are not 
required to have sea-service as other officers. I notice this as one of 
the things which if left unamended will of itself breed discord in the 
naval service and which ought to be remedied. 

The other proposition is that you shall retire officers at certain ages; 
you shall retire a captain at the age of 55; a commander at the age of 
51; a lieutenant-commander at the age of 47; a lieutenant at the 
of 45. Now mark yon, it isnot said he ‘‘ may be” retired, but «shall 
be” retired. Why, sir, take the faithful officer of the Navy who has 
followed the of his country through every hour of peril that de- 
manded service from him; take him as he has waited patiently for his 
promotion, and the fact that he is not promoted is not at the 
of the devotion of his brain or his body, not at the expense of his honor 
or his patriotism, but God Almighty has not permitted thesun tostand 
still and its revolution has added years to his years of honor; but those 
years are years of penalty to him. 

Is it right that in the present condition of your naval registry, men 
who have been waiting as I have said patiently for their hour of promo- 
tion should be retired in this way? You have said the officers of the 
Army shall be retired at given ages; the General, the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, and the major-general shall be retired at a given age. You have 
said that the rear-admiral of the Navy shall be retired at the age of 62. 
Why do you take the subordinate lieutenant who has reached the age 
of 45 years and cause the guillotine to fall upon him and his fortune? 
Does the brain cease to act and the body to perform its functions at 45? 
It will apply with peculiar hardship to the line officer of the Navy, 
who at that age can not go out in the world and make for himself an- 
other occupation or profession. It is unjust to make it compulsory. 

At this point I desire to arrest the attention of my colleague Dir. 
ATKINS] and other membersof the Committeeon Appropriations. Will 
they tell me whether these provisions of the bill referring to promotion 
and retirement apply to the staff of the Navy or not? 

Mr. ATKINS and Mr. BUTTERWORTH. No; they do not. 

“Mr. WHITTHORNE. Two members of the committee say they do 
not. Why, then, gentlemen, do you make this discrimination at the ex- 
pense of the line officer of the Navy? Whatgood reason is there for it? 
Can my friend from Ohio, who has informed me what the provision 
means, tell me any good reason why the ax should fall on the lieutenants 
in the line at the age of 45, and not fall upon the doctor or the paymaster 
or the engineer at 45? 

Mr. ATKINS. Because staff officers are never in command of aship 
at all. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I can only give the gentleman the reason 
which is given me. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is, as I understand, officers enter the 
service in the staff much later in life than in the line; at 21, 23, or 25, 
while in the line they enter much earlier. But so far as that is con- 
cerned, I am in favor of putting them on the same footing, or at least of 
opening a flow of promotion in the staff. Under the provisions of this 
bill and the last bill the lieutenant in the Pay Department will get no 
promotion inside of twenty years in some cases, and in other cases in 
not less than forty years. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I will ask my friend from Ohio if he is not 
aware of the fact that the staff, when it comes to a question of rank, 
gets the benefit of six years to offset what the line officer has in his six 
years at the Academy? And does not my friend know when the line 
officer gets the benefit of these six years that it gives him that much 
leverage in passing from the rank of lieutenant to that of lientenant- 
commander; and if the staff officer enters at a higher age than the lieu- 
tenant he gets it back there again, so to speak? 
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Again, Mr. Chairman, I have to ask the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations if they are enabled to tell this House the effect of this 
provision; how many men in the different ranks named will be placed 
on the retired-list within the next five or ten years? Can they answer 
that question? And yet this House ought to know before they pass 
this wholesale provision. You propose to go on increasing the retired- 
list until you will bring the Navy, in its personnel as well as in its ma- 
terial, into reproach before the country. The country now stands, as 
I may say, appalled at the fact that in this bill you appropriate over 
$700,000 for the support of men on the retired-list who do nothing. 
And yet you propose to increase that retired-list, and after increasing it 
you do not diminish the number of officers on the active-list. 

When any criticism is made upon the provisions in this bill the sug- 
gestion is thrown out that some means of reformation ought to be pro- 

I reply that among other things it 1s suggested that we pause 
with the Naval Academy for five or ten years, or in some other manner 
diminish the number of naval cadets and stop the flow of officers into 
the servic? long enough to do justice to those who are already in the 
service. 

I have thus hurriedly gone over the personnel of the Navy, and will 
leave other criticisms upon the subject to another occasion’ and another 
time. I now pass to notice the material of the Navy. 

In the bill I hold in my hand—and I ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to what I now state—it is set forth that the total estimates of 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, were 
$23,388, 887.54, and that the total amount recommended by the bill from 
the Committee on Appropriations for that fiscal year is $15,209,100.23. 

Now, I respectfully suggest that when members come to look at the 
appropriations in this bill, instead of there being only $15,000,000, they 
will find that the Committee on Appropriations have recommended 
measures herein which, with the direct appropriations, will involve an 
expenditure of over $23,000,000. In the report which accompanies the 
bill, which I have before me, is embraced some of the estimates of the 
Navy Department, and among them is one for inerease of the Navy, 
$7,045,000. The report also states that the sum recommended to be 
appropriated for that purpose is $1,700,000. 

Now is that true in fact? Does this bill stop at the total amount of 
appropriation of $15,000,000? Does it mean to stick in the wood or in 
the bark, and authorize contracts to he made which the next Democratic 
House will be called on to appropriate money for as a deficiency or other- 
wise? 

Mr. ATKINS. 
statement. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. The estimate he alludes to in the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was not adopted by the committee. I will say, in 
justice to myself, that I do not concur in some of the provisions of this 
bill at all. I do not concur in the provision in relation to the increase 
of the Navy, and all that. 

But I suppose my colleague wants to be accurate, and in that regard 
I call his attention to the fact that only about $4,000,000 is appropri- 
ated for the specific purpose of the steel cruisers to which he refers. 
About $4,000,000 in all that can be contracted for, not $7,000,000, The 
estimate was for $7,000,000, but only about $4,000,000 are called for in 
the bill. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Iam glad that my colleague interrupted me. 
It was for that purpose I desire to call his attention and that of the 
committee especially to a sentence which I will read. Now, what do 
these words mean, commencing in line 361 and going down to line 372 
of the bill? 

But the execution of no contract shall be entered upon for the completion of 
either of these vessels— 

That is, the completion of the monitors— 


But the execution of no contract shall be entered upon for the completion of 
either of these vessels until the terms thereof shall be approved by a con- 
sisting of one line officer, one naval constructor, and one engineer, who shall 
approve only such contracts as may be to the best advantages of the Govern- 
ment; and and reasonable, according to the lowest market price for similar 
work, from responsible and cae ve bidders, and at a total cost not to exceed 
the amounts estimated by the advisory board, in its full report, required by the 
act of August 5, 1882, 


Mr. ATKINS. Allow me just a word more; that has reference to the 
monitors. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Yes. 

Mr. ATKINS. And the remark I made had reference to the increase 
of the navy, to the steel cruisers. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Iwill come to thatina few moments. Now, 
I submit to my colleague, or to any lawyer on this floor, if the provision 
which I have read is not full authority for the Secretary of the Navy 
ek make these contracts? I submit that that was the intention of that 

use. 

Mr, ATKINS. 


I am sure my colleague wants to be exact in his 


Will my colleague allow me just one word more? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. I now state to the House that Iam not in. sympathy 
with that part of the bill. 
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Mr. WHITTHORNE. In my judgment—and I would be willing to 
leave it to any lawyer—this provision of the bill was intended to con- 
fer upon the Secretary of the Navy authority to complete these monitors. 
And I ask the gentlemen of the Committee on Appropriations, from the 
chairman all through the committee, to contradict me if I am not cor- 
rect when I say it will take from four to six millions of dollars to com- 
plete these monitors, and if you do that then that amount is to be added 
be the sum of $15,000,000 which it is stated is appropriated by this 

ill. 

Now, if it is not intended to confer upon the Secretary of the Navy 
the authority to complete these monitors, then what office and what 
mission does that sentence in this bill propose to accomplish ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. To what sentence does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. To the sentence commencing in line 361 and 
ending in line 372. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Read it, if you please. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Ihave just read it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The bill intendssimply toappropriate a certain sum 
of money for the completion of the engines and machinery of one of the 
monitors; and it doesnot intend to allow the expenditure of any further 
sum than that upon the monitors. If thereis any language in the bill 
which will bear any other construction than that we will co-operate with 
the gentleman in changing the language so as to make the intention 
clear and distinct. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I am aware that the gentleman from New 
York is a lawyer and a gentleman of candor. I desire his attention 
while I read this clause of the bill to him: 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 

To be nEREIS by the Secretary of the Navy under the appropriate bureaus: 
For completing in accordance with the recommendations of the naval ad 
board the nes and machinery of the double-turreted iron-clad, which said 
board may advise to be first completed by new contract or otherwise, as the 
Secretary may think best for the interests of the Government, $450,000. 

Now, before I read the next sentence, I understand the gentleman ` 
from New York to say this is all that is proposed to be done. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Itis. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Now, I ask him as a lawyer and as a fairand 
candid man what under the face of the sun means the next sentence, 
which I will read, and if it means nothing why is it here? 

But the execution of no contract shall be entered upon for the completion of 
either of these vessels until the terms thereof shall be approved by a board con- 
sisting of one line officer, one naval constructor, and one engineer, 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman desires to have the bill amended 
so that no other contract for the completion of engines and machinery 
shall be entered upon, I believe I am authorized in saying the commit- 
tee will accept that amendment. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Then upon that point, having accomplished 
what I desired, I have not a word farther to say. 

Mr. HISCOCK. ‘The committee have no concealed purpose; it was 
theirintention to authorize the expenditure ofa givensum of money, and 
no more. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Then I am satisfied on that point. 

Mr. ATKINS. I think thatthe language which my colleague is criti- 
cizing, when fairly construed, relates merely to the vessel which may be 
selected by this naval advisory board to be completed, and has noother 
application. F 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Iam content to rely on the statement which 
the gentleman from New York has made. 

"Mr. HISCOCK. There need be no trouble on the part of gentlemen 
on the other side. We are entirely willing to have this provision of the 
bill made specific so as to confine it to the engines and machinery of the 
vessel, though I have no doubt it is so confined now. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. With that assurance I pass on. I have not 
another word to say on that point. 

Now take the sentence next following. I like to deal with my friend 
from New York [Mr. Hiscock], for I tind him always explicit and to 
the point. I read the next sentence: 

And the Secretary of the Navy shall take possession of the double-turreted 
ironclads, and if he thinks best, remove the same to the Government navy-yards; 
and he shall determine the amounts which ought to be paid to the contractors 
severally for the use and occupation of their yards, 

Now, I submit to my friend from New York that the power ought 
not to be lodged in the hands of the present Secretary of the Navy to 
t‘ determine the amounts which ought to be paid to the contractors 
severally for the use and occupation of their yards.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. In reference to the language which the gentle- 
man has just read, I will say that further on in the bill he will find 
a provision that the amounts‘shall be reported to Congress. The 
Secretary of the Navy pays nothing; he has to report to Congress 
what in his judgment is a fair and just amount. I drew that provision. 
myself, and it was my intention to reserve to Congress the final audit- 
ing of theamount. I intended to do that, and I have no doubt that I 
did it. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I am arguing with my friend asa lawyer, and 
he will see that the moment he delegates to any officer the power to 
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determine the amount, he gives away everything; and the officer simply 
reports the amount to Congress—not for auditing or adjustment, but for 
payment. Under this provision the Secretary of the Navy is to “‘de- 
termine the amounts which ought to be paid ’’ and to report the same 
to Congress. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask my friend from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] whether the of the bill does not carry with it an 
acknowledgment on the part of the Government that it is bound to pay 
something for the use of those yards? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will answer that question. I believed when that 
provision was prepared that we were bound to pay something, not for 
the failure on the part of the Government to perform the contract here- 
tofore made, but for the use and occupation of the premises of these 
people. That was my idea. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I supposed it was. 

Mr. HISCOCK. But if the gentleman will look further on in the 
bill he will find that this allowance is limited in terms to an allowance 
for the use and occupation of their premises. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Iam now in this general debate developing 
the facts in regard to matters upon which, when we consider the bill 
under the five-minute rule, I shall most likely have something to say, 
and then I shall take issue with my friend as to the liability of the 
Government. I now read another provision of the bill: 

For the construction of the steel cruiser of not less than 4,000 tons displacement 
now specially authorized by law, two steel cruisers of not more than 3,000 nor 
less than 2,500 tons displacement each, and one di boat, as recommended 
by the naval advisory board in its report of December 20, 1882, $1,300,000. 

Then a little further down we find that the amount appropriated by 
the last Congress and unexpended—about $1,200,000, as I understand— 
is reappropriated for this purpose. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to say this to the gentleman, as he asks me 
the question: My understanding is that it does not amount to $1,200,- 
000 applicable to that purpose. It is only so much of those appropria- 
tions which are now unexpended. There are six months’ appropria- 
tions yet unexpended. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. So much the better, then, for the point I am 
making. I submit that under the language of this bill the Secretary 
ofthe Navy is authorized and directed to contract for or to have built a 
cruiser of 4,000 tons, two of not less than 2,500 tons, and the dispatch 
boat. He is authorized to do that, and now I submit—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. Just there I wish to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. He is asking me a question. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Certainly, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Under the law of last summer he was authorized to 
build the vessel mentioned here of not less than 4,000 tons displace- 
ment. The new authority in this bill is to build two vessels, between 
2,500 and 3,000 tons displacement, and the dispatch boat. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. The point I am desiring to bring to theatten- 
tion of the committee, and I submit it to the candor of the gentleman 
from New York, is, that when you have authorized the building of four 
vessels you have not on the face of the bill appropriated the amount 
required for that purpose. Hence, Mr. Chairman, the next Congress of 
the United States will find itself bound by your authorized contract to 
meet the deficiency required for the completion of these vessels. I sub- 
mit to my friend, I submit to the committee, thatit would be frank to 
name the entire amount required for the construction of these vessels 
which are authorized by this bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ifthe gentleman will look at the estimates of the 
advisory board he will find precisely the amount which it will cost to 
build these vessels. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Ay, and it is because I have looked at that 
report that I have discovered you have not in this bill appropriated a 
sufficient amount for that p 

Mr. HISCOCK. Oh, no; there is nothing concealed here. We say 
very distinctly and explicitly we have not intended to appropriate all 
of the money necessary to build these vessels. We intended only to 
appropriate such money as can be expended during the next fiscal 


year. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Thatisthe point I am comingto. Then dur- 
ing the next Congress of the United States we areto be held responsible 
for these contracts. And these vessels are to be built—where? The 
proviso says that he shall utilize the national navy- for that pur- 
pose. Sir, I appeal to the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, tothe gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS], and 
ask him to answer before this committee whether the navy-yards of the 
United States are in a condition to fill any of the requirements to build 
any of these steel vessels? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I wish the gentleman from Tennes- 
see to answer me one question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. First let me answer that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield tothe 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE., Certainly. 


Mr. HISCOCK. He isto utilize the navy-yards where it can be done 


with advantage. That is the language of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from Tennes- 
see yield to me? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Yes, sir. 3 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman from Tennes- 
see vote toappropriate all of the money atthis session of Co neces- 
finish the cruisers named in this bill, because I propose to do 


that he knows now thatthe work can not be done at the navy- yards in 
their present condition. It will take a large sum of money to do that. 
I will say that I wiil vote to build one steel cruiser of the size deter- 
mined at the last session, one of 4,000 tons displacement, one 2,500 tons 
displacement, and a steel ram or two. I will vote for a dispatch boat 
and for a to’ o boat. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I will have tosay for myself, Mr. Chairman, 
that I believe I was the first man in the legislative halls of this country 
to advocate the building of steel eruisers. At that time I was ridiculed, 
or rather the idea was ridiculed, on this floor. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. For a moment. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Merely to ask the gentleman a question. I ask him 
in view of what he has stated, where he would have those vessels built, 
whether in the navy-yards of the country or in private ship-yards? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I have stated to my friend I am in favor ofa 
good and proper bill providing for the building of these vessels by con- 
tract, but not at our navy-yards. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me the provisions of 
this bill in respect to these monitors are going rapidly to the end of _ 
closing the navy-yards of the country and putting them in the posses- 
sion of contractors as the place where they may build their ships. That 
is my objection to this section. The bill is in the line of closing the 
navy-yards of the United States where many of these vessels could be 
properly built and giving up those navy-yards to the use of private con- 
tractors. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I thank my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HARRIS] for his interruption, for I had about come to the conclusion 
of the remarks I had proposed to submit to the committee on this oc 
casion. 

No, Mr. Chairman, let the Government be protected in making con- 
tracts for these experimental vessels, and I think it can, for we have the 
statement of one of the distinguished ship-builders of this country, who 
says, in substance, if the Government will give him the contract he will 
undertake to build a steel or iron cruiser guaranteeing 17-knot speed. 
I refer to Mr. Ganze, of Wilmington. But no such vessels as that are 
proposed to be built here. Youare making an experiment. All of your 
steel cruisers that you propose here are simply experiments, and for one 
I would not trust this work to your navy-yards and pay all the cost of 
failure. I would protect the Government, and seek while making the 
experiments the highest ability, engineering skill, and constructive 
talent of the country. And in doingso I would avail myself, as I have 
referred to heretofore, of the skill of an American citizen, for I believe 
that the solution of this armor question is to be solved by the genius, 
the perseverance, and the skill of that distinguished officer now on the 
retired-list, Passed Assistant Engineer Clark. I believe his invention 
and genius will determine the question, and in that way I would be as 
liberal in appropriations for this service as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts desires to be. 

I thank the committee for its attention. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message in writing from 
the President of the United States was communicated to the House by 
Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the committee is en- 
titled ‘‘A bill making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes.” An examination 
of the terms and provisions of the bill and an investigation of the dif- 
ferent objects and purposes of the various proposed appropriations have 
served to produce many and changing emotions in my mind. 

Quite a number of objects are mentioned and appropriated for in this 
bill. lis far-reaching arms extend from the pay of the Admiral to that 
of the common sailor, and from the building of a 4,000-ton steel cruiser 
to the repairing of a captain’s gig. 

Upon the assembling and organization of the Forty-seventh Congress, 
the Committee on Naval Affairs set to work in earnest to devise some 
means by which the Government could secure some decent, effective, 
modern war vessels upon which to float the American flag, vessels that 
the whole country would be proud of and which would secure to us the 
respect of the world as well on the land as on the sea. 
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That committee worked from three to four days in each week for four 
months, taking evidence, making examinations, listening to arguments, 
and observing experiments. 

As the fruit of that arduous and exhanstive examination the com- 
mittee, by its chairman [Mr. HARRIS], whom the whole country honors 
for his ability, integrity, energy, and industry, reported to the House 
the following bill, which was placed upon the Calendar: ` 


A bill authorizing the construction of vessels of war for the Navy of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the retary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause to be constructed six ing vessels of war, the same 
to be constructed of “ open-hearth"’ steel, of domestic manufacture, having a 
tensile strength of not less than 55,000 pounds to the square inch, and a boven 
in eight inches of not less than 25 per cent., said vessels to be provided with 
sail-power and full steam-power. 

Sec. 2. That two of said vessels shall be of not less than 5,000 nor more than 
6,000 tons displacement, and shall have the highest attainable speed, and not less 
than an average speed at sea of 15 knots per hour under steam alone, and shall 
each be armed with four breech-loading rifled cannon of high power, of not less 
than 8-inch caliber, and not more than twenty-one breech-loading ri cannon 
of high power, of not less than 6-inch caliber. Four of suid vessels shall be of 
not less than 4,300 nor more than 4,700 tons displacement, and shall have the 
highest attainable speed, and not less than an average speed at sea of 14 knots 
per hour under steam alone, and shail each be armed with four breech-loading 
rifled cannon of high power, of not less than Sinch caliber, and not more than 
fifteen breech-loading rifled cannon of high power, of not less than 6-inch 
caliber, 

SEC. 3. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby further authorized and directed 
to cause to be constructed one steam-ram, having a displacement of not more 
than 2,000 tons, to have an average speed at sea of not less than 13 knots per hour, 
and to be constructed of steel of the quality and kind hereinbefore designated ; 
and four steam cruising torpedo-boats, not exceeding in length one hundred and 
twenty-five feet each, and having a maximum speed of not less than 21 knots per 
hour; and foursteam harbor torpedo-boats, not exceeding in length one hundred 
feet each, and having a maximum speed of not less than 17 knots per hour; all 
of said to ts to be constructed of steel of the ually. and kind herein- 
before designated. And there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000,000, to be expended 
under the direction of said Secretary of the Navy for the construction of-said six 
cruising vessels of war, their engines, boilers, and armament; the said steam- 
ram, its engines and boilers; and the said tor o-boats ; which sum, orso much 
thereof as may be necessary, shal! be immediately available on the passage of 


is act. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby empowered and directed to 
organize a board of naval officers and experts for his advice and assistance, to 
be called the “naval board of advice and survey,” to serve during the period 
required for the construction, armament, and trial of the vessels hereby author- 
ized to be constructed, and no longer. Said board shall consist of five officers 
on the active-list of the Navy in the line and the staff, to be detailed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, without reference to rank and with reference only to char- 
acter, experience, know! , and skill, and two persons of established reputa- 
tion and standing, experts in science and in the arts of ship-building, steam- 
engineering, and naval ordnance, to be selected from civil life and employed 
for this sole duty by the Secretary of the Navy, and to be paid such sum, ont of 
the appropriation hereby made, not exceeding $50,000, as he may direct: Pro- 
vided, , That no person shall be a member of said board who has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect, in any invention, device, or process, patented or other- 
wise, to be used in the construction of said vessels, their engines, boilers, or 
armament. It shall be the duty of said board to advise and assist the Secretary 
of the Navy, in bis office or elsewhere, in all matters referred to them by him 
relative to the designs, models, plans, specifications, and contracts for said ves- 
sels in all their parts, and relative to the materials to be used therein and to the 
construction thereof, and especially relative to the harmonious adjustment, re- 
oeve , of their hulls, machinery, and armament; and they shall examine 
a materiel to be used in said vessels, and inspect the work on the same as it 
fromxcees, and have general supervision thereof, under the direction of said 

tary. Butsaid board shall have no power to make or enter into any con- 
tract nor to direct or control any officer of the Navy, the chief of any bureau of 
the Navy, or any contractor, but shall in all things be subject to the order and 
direction of said Secretary. 

Src. 5. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to cause one-half in 
number, as near as may be, of the vessels hereby authorized to be constructed, 
including their engines and boilers, to be built in the navy-yards of the United 
States having the requisite facilities for the work, and to cause the other half to 
be built in whole or in pers by contract: Provided, however, That if it shal! be 
found to be impracticable to build one-half of said vessels in the navy-yards 
without the expenditure of money for the necessary tools or plant beyond the 
amount now appropriated, or hereafter to be appropriated, and made available 
for that pore: during the next fiscal year, then the same, or any part thereof, 
may be built by contract. And the cannon and ir carriages for the arma- 
ment of said vessels may be built by contract, or partly by contract and partly 
in the navy-yards having the facilities thercfor, as the Secretary of the Navy 
may determine. The Secretary of the Navy shall require of persons con- 
tracting for the building of said vessels, their engines, boilers, or armament, 
bonds, with approved sureties, for the faithful performance of such contract; 
and he shal) retain at least 20 per cent. of the contract-price until the contract is 
completed and the work accepted. 

SEOC. 6. That neither of the vessels hereby authorized to be built shall be con- 
tracted for or commenced until full and complete detail drawings and specifica- 
tions thereof in all its parts, including the hull, engines, and boilers, shall have 
been provided or adopted by the Navy Department, and shall have been ap- 


peores in writing, by said board, or by a majority of the members thereof, and 
y the Secretary of the Na A and after said drawings and specifications have 
been provided, adopted, an roved as aforesaid, and the work has been com- 


a) 
menced or a contract made for it, they shall not be chan: in any respect, when 
the cost of such change shall in the construction exceed $100, except upon the ap- 
proval of said board, or a majority of the members thereof, in writing and upon 
the written order of the of the Navy; and if chan are thus made, 
the actual cost thereof and the damage caused thereby shall be ascertained, esti- 
mated, and determined by said board; and in any contract made pursuant to 
this act it shall be provided in the terms thereof that the contractor shall be 
bound by the determination of said board, ora majority thereof, asto the amount 

the or diminished compensation said contractor shall be entitled to 
Sy if any, in consequence of such anga orc 
Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to cause either or 
any of the six cr aising vessels of war aforesaid to be provided with interior de- 
lective steel armor, if the same, upon full investigation, shall seem to be prac- 
ticable and desirable, and if the same shall be approved by said board, or a ma- 
jority thereof, in writing. Before any of the vessels hereby authorized shall be 


opinion, any such plan, model, or design, or an; 
vessels, their engines, boilers, or arma- 
construction any such plan, model, dongi, ors 


r of the Navy 


shall re- 


would have a just claim for com) n, the 
opinion 


pensatio’ Secretary 
por with a statement of the amount which in h 
should be paid to su 


PEON, 
Src. 8. That section 


of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended so that the 
provisions which require tbat supplies shall be SN by the Secretary of 


the Navy from the lowest bidder, after advertisement, shall not apply to ord- 
nance or the material entering into the man re of ordnance, gunpowder, 
and war explosives, or the materials entering into the manufacture thereof. 
Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to cause to be con- 
structed a vessel to be for the defense of our commerce upon the North- 
western lakes, of not more than 1,200 tons displacement, the same to be built of 
steel and armed with guns of approved character for that service, said vessel to 
be constructed soas to be able to pass over the shoals in Lake Saint Clairand the 
Detroit and Saint Clair Rivers, and to have all the speed possible without too 
great a sacrifice of other necessary qualities, at a cost not exceeding $400,000, the 
same to be constructed out of any fund which may hereafter be made available 


for such purpose. 

Many efforts were made by Mr. HARRIS and other members of the 
committee during the last session of Co to have a day fixed for 
the consideration of that bill; but the consideration of bills authoriz- 
ing the construction of.public buildings all over the country, the Tariff 
Commission, and the approaching election seemed more important to a 
majority of the House of Representatives than rebuilding the American 
Navy, and so the bill has never yet been considered and I fear never 
will be. 

The biting frost of the last November election, which nipped the bud- 
ding hopes and ended the official career of so many of the country’s 
Congressional servants, seems to have driven the leaders of this House 
squarely into that narrow road of “retrenchment and reform’’ by 
which the Democratic party, under the leadership of that great patron 
of cipher dispatches, Samuel J. Tilden, tried, but fortunately failed to 
reach the control of this country. 

Niggardly and insufficient appropriations for proper purposes are never 
indorsed by the people, and instead of economy, are the worst sort of 
demagogy. 

This bill is much too liberal—liberal even to reckless extravagance— 
in some of its provisions, while in other matters of the greatest possi- 
ble moment to the country it is wholly insufficient. 

Have the members of this House examined as to the number, qual- 
ity, and condition of the vessels composing our Navy, and compared 
them with the vessels and armament of other countries? Let me quote 
from the report of the Naval Committee of the House where fall and 
complete information on these points may be obtained: 

The Naval Register last issued brings official information generat men bac Navy 


down to January 1, 1882. The list of one hundred and forty vessels there given 
is made up of the following classes: 


Tron-clads . 
Tugs 


Total number of vessels of all classes .......... 


On the 10th day of Jan last this committee made a report (No. 139) to the 
House on the subject of the bill H. R. 677, entitled “ A bill to providea permanent 


construction fund for the Navy, and for other purposes,” im which they give a 
list of eight steam-vessels which are unfinished on the stocks in the navy-yards, 
rotten and utterly worthless. That list is as follows: 


Boston. 
Do. 

New York. 
Do. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

..| Boston, y 
Boston, partly cutdown, 
Sackett s Harbor. 

Another list is idee of fourteen vessels, which includes only worn-out, obso- 


lete, and worth vessels, which it would be shameless folly and unpardona- 
ble extravagance to attempt to repair, having no possible present or prospective 
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use, and which cost annually a considerable sum to guard and save from depre- 
dation by harbor thieves, t list is appended : - 
RTEAM VESSELS. 


Displace-l 
Names. Age. | Guns. nnage.| ment. Location. 
FIRST RATE. 
Niagara... 12 2,958 5,440 | Boston. 
Florida... Da 12 2,135 4,220 | New London. 
SECOND RATE. 
Susquehanna 23 2,213 3,980 | New York. 
Congress 16 2,000 3,050 | Portsmouth, N. H. 
Worcest 13 2,000 3,150 | Norfolk. 
Benicia.. 12 1,122 2,400 | Mare Island 
Cananda 9 955 2,130 | Norfolk. 
Monon: 9 960 2,100 | Mare Island. 
THIRD RATE, 
Na ESSA 5 566 1,235 | Mare Island. 
emai 3 410 *900 | Portsmouth, N. H. 
Saco .. 3 410 900 | Mare Island. 
Nyack..., 3 410 900 Do, 
Shawmut... | 1863 8 410 900 | Norfolk. 
FOURTH RATE. 
Frolic (purchased).| 1864 8 614 1,300 | Washington, D. C. 


Still another list is 
clads, all of which, with 
terly worthless for na’ 


ven, which includes cight old sailing cary jee two iron- 
rhaps the exception of the ironclad Dictator, are ut- 
purposes and wholly unworthy of repair, That list 


is as follows: 

Names. Location, 
DUS e A Boston. 
Constitution.......... League Island. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
Nork 


, the committee 


demolished, Ifthe committee are correct in their estimate, here are forty-two 
whose names appear as part 
wer 


has 

c i ,000, and itis doubtful ifshe is worth to-day, or 
will bring $25,000atauction. Other instances ofthe same kind are numerous, and 
the statistics on that subject are in preparation and will be laid before Congress. 

We regret that we are unable to t them in this report for want of time 
for their completion, From the list of one hundred and forty vessels whose 
names are borne on the Register, forty-two thus fall out at once, without ques- 
tion or doubt, and we are left with a total navy of only ninety-eight v of 
all classes, t this does not, by any means, tell the story of our naval weak- 
ness, for of these ninety-eight fifteen are but navy-yard tugs, which are notserv- 
iceable for war purposes. We therefore treat them as tools, useful in navy-yards 
and naval stations, as are other tools and machines, as a part of the ant rather 
than as vessels of the Navy, and we strike them out of the ninety-eight, leaving 
only eighty-three asthe total number of our vessels of the Navy capable of service. 


But our humiliation is not yet complete. Of these eighty-three fourteen are 
old sa: vessels of 
We give 


& by-gone age, and of an outgrown and abandoned system, 
r names, ages, tonnage, guns, and their present location and use: 


Location and use. 


Displace- 
ment. 


New Hampshire... Repairing at Norfolk for train- 


15| 2,600| 4,150 
ing-ship for boys. 
Vermont ...........--+. aa 19| 2,400] 4,150 | Receiving-ship at New York. 
Constellation ..... = \ 10| 1,236 | 1,886 | Practice-ship at Naval Acad- 
emy. 
Independence........ 1814 22 | 1,891 | 3,270 Recelving-ship at Mare Island, 
fornia. 
Santee..........c..serrees 1855 48| 1,475 | 2,430 | Gunnery-ship at Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, land. 
Portsmouth.. 1843 12 846 | 1,125 | Apprentice trainin; ip. 
1844 12 858 | 1,150 itting for appren training- 
ip. 
Saratoga ...........0. 1843 12 757 | 1,025 Teeter: at Washington; 
a hu 
Saint Louis............ 1828 |..2...... 431 830 | Receiving-ship at League Isl- 
and, Pennsylvania, 
Saint Mary’s......... ISH 8 766 | 1,025 | Public Marine School, New 
York. Lent to that State, 
WMG viiscecctseetaseneces 1839 8 320 675 | Practice-ship at Naval Acad- 
Annapola Maryland. 
Pawnee | 1 872 | 1,650 | Store-ship at cts al 
704 pat lao, 
PAR ECCO en Island, fornia, 


By deducting these our list falls from ne three to sixty-nine. These sixty- 
nine include steam-vessels only and were intended for war purposes. T 
number must be again reduced by withdrawing the name of the Arctic ship 
ay which was purchased for and sent outon the humane mission of rescu- 
ing lost Arctic explorers and burned, and the names of four double-turreted iron- 
clad monitors, now on the stocks in the private yards of contractorsat Wil 
ton, Chester, Philadelphia, and Mare Island, with the question of their fate 
i , namely, trite, Puritan, Terror, and Mona ; and also 
name of the Miantonomoh, nowafloatat e sland, Pennsylvania, new and 
in perfect condition and ready for sea; except that having neither turrets nor 
guns she has no excuse for going to sea, ith this reduction our list fallsto 
sixty-three. But if we seek our present real naval power for active service at sea 
we must continue dissolving view. The following table gives the names, 
ages, displacement, to: guns, and present use of several steam-vessels 
of the Navy, some of which are not in present condition for service, some of 
— can never be made so, and all of which are of very doubtful value to the 
service: 


Present location, condition, 
and use. 


York; liveoak; worthy of be- 
ing finished. á 
Probably worthless; at Boston; 
machinery taken out; white 
oak; built at close of the war; 
very fast; did no service. 


\dle-wheel lake boat at 
e, Pa.; should give greed to 
a vessel of war to fil 

rights of United States, 


A transport used by Navy De- 
partment; lately ja 
iambig e to the 

vernment in this service. 
ur- 


Iron 


ment in this seryice, 


Built for to: o 
and able, but too cows co 
be made useful if completed; 
no torpedo machinery on 


service, and only to be relied upon for coast and 
vessels of their 


nage, &c.: 


Location. 


Displacement. 


City Point, James River. 

~~ , Pensacola. 

City Point. : 
League Island, Pennsylvania. 
son lc 


Do. 
In commission, Washington. 
Island. 


PHM Shree 


SEEEEEEEEE EERE 


lacement, and Mine sarono 
and guns, the p: 
e give them by classes as they 
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Ocean service of the United States. 


ae 
=  |8 
Name. 3 & g f | Kind of guns. Service. 
— - 
yee 
(G 
E| é A |Z 
2,840 | 4,840 | 21 | 18s. b.,*3 rifle...) Flag-ship, North Atlantic squadron. 
2,182 | 3,980 | 16 | 14 s. b., 2rifle_... Paddle-wheel, on special duty. 
2,300 | 3,800 | 11 | 11 inch rifle... Out of commission at New York. 
2000 | aooo | 18 | 16s: b., 2riäe:] Fingchisr south Atiantie station, i 
a p, ui c on, en route, 
2,000 | 3,000 | 22 | 20 s. b. l ship, Pacific station. 2 
2,000 | 2,900 | 16 a ST ee at Boston, to have rifled 8-inch con- 
vi 3 
2,000 | 2,700 | 14 | 12s. b. -ship, Asiatic squadron. 
E ae hte Doe a 
s. b... eee! ing at Portsmouth, New Ham: 
1,122 | 2,400 | 12 | 12s. b.. al Dos th, 
1,026 | 2,220 | 9| 6s. b. Pacific station. 
1,09 | 2,220 | 9| 6s. b. Lately returned to New York. 
981 | 2,080 | 8| 7s. b. North Atlantic squadron. 
929 | 2,100 | 9| 6s. b. ip, South Atlantic squadron. 
| 
= 1900 4 7s.b.,1 rifle.....) Repairing s New Ta nesey. complete, 
ERAEN Repairing at League Island, 
910 | 1,900 | 8| 6s.b.,2 rifle.....| Euro station. 
910 | 1,900 | 8| 7s.b.,1 rifle.....| Asiatic ic een traps 
910 | 1,900} 8| 7s.b.,1 rifle...) South A tic squadron. 
910 | 1,900 | 8| 7s.b.,1 rifle...) Repairing at Mare Island, California. 
6% | 1,575 | 7| 7s.b.,1 rifle... Do. 
695 | 1,575 | 7| 6s8.b.,1 rifle..... Pacific station, 
726 | 1,560 | 7 8.b.,1 rifle.....| Naval station, Port Royal. 
910 | 1,900 | 8| 7s.b.,1 rifle....| Euro station. 
726 | 1,560 | 7| 6s.b.,1 rifle... Repairing at Mare Island, California. 
69 | 1,550 | 7| 6s8.b.,1 rifle... North tic station. 
615 | 1,375| 6| 5s.b.,1 rifle.....| Pacifc station. 
615 | 1,375 | 6| 5s.b.,1 rifle....| Lately returned from Arctic voyage. 
615 | 1,375 | 6| 5s.b.,1 rifle.....| Pacific station. 
615 | 1,375 | 6| 5s.b.,1 rifle....| North Atlantic station. 
615 | 1,375| 8| 6s.b.,2 rifle..... European station. 
786 | 1,370 | 6| 4s.b.,2 rifle Asiatic station. 
747 | 1,370 | 6| 4s.b.,2 rifle.. Do. 
541 | 1,020 | 4| 3s.b.,1 rifle.. Do. 
54| 1,020 | 4| 3s.b.,1 rifle.....| On surveying duty in the Pacifc, 
410 %0 | 5| 4s.b.,1 rifle.....| North Atlantic station. 
Si | 1,550 | 1| 1s.b.,15-inch...| In commission at Washington. 


*s.b., smooth-bore. 


It may seem useless to further point out the weakness of our Navy, buf it is 
best that the whole truth be known now, so that we who have the responsibility 
for the future peace and safety of the country upon us may have the perils and 
dan; of neglect of t duty clearly before us, A careful kt eirates of 
the table, in which is displayed the whole of our offensive naval power, will 
satisfy an; thatmany of the vessels there named are old and nearly worn 
out, slow in feeble in offensive power, and utterly deficient in defensive 
power, even in the power of running away from danger, and which, when war 
comes, will only be safe behind fortifications or ary Hyer pene harbors. . 

The Powhatan will serve as an illustration, She is our second ship in size in 
active service and is at the head of our list of second rates. She was built in 1850— 
more than thirty years d is propelled when under steam by the paddle- 
wheel, which is now seldom seen at sea. She is little more than a sailing-vessel 
with auxiliary steam power. She could not fight with the smallest vessel of our 
Navy. The Tittle torpedo boat Alarm, with her one smooth-bore fifteen-inch gun 
and more rapid speed and her wonderful capacity of so maneuvering as alwa; 


to keep her deflective armored prow and great gun to the front, would 
an antagonist with which the Powhatan would neversuccessfully engage. And 
if, in addition to her gun, the Alarm would her bow torpedo into play, in 


a contest with the Powhatan, the trial would en: 
ing of that first of our second-rate vi of war. 
Tne the Plymouth, the Ossipee, and other of our vessels are now out 
of active service, awaiting destruction or repair as future necessity or policy 
shall determine, and it is extremely doubtful whether a wise economy does not 
dictate their abandonment as vessels of war. The Lancaster has lately been 
rebuilt at enormous cost, and we can not but entertain a doubt whether every 
dollar spent upon her has not been wasted. She is really a new ship, and in 
many respects better than she was at first, but she is a new ship on an old and 
n ties required in modern 


in a few minutes by the sink- 


ow wn model, and possessed of but few of the quali m 
patia btana p a It is often said of her that she isa ine ship in times 


of ? 

Bat we have little respect for a ship of war which is only good in times of 

Profound respect is paid to that ship in times of or war which is 

ready for war, and such vessels, and such only, few in numbers though they may 
be perhaps, are those which this country can affordto maintain. One ves- 
56l la worth a whole navy of obsoletes. ord is Ley ath ery! the same 
proccss ai tere cnet and will soon be completed, but when fin and afloat 
she will be only a new ship on an old plan, as good as before and no better. The 
progress been age 
the arts of naval architecture—since she was conceived and brought into being. 
When she first the equal in 


of her class in the world. 
When she ach: ry for herself and immortal fame 
for her great commander she was but five years old and as good as any vessel 


phar Sora afloat, She was built of wood, and so were most of the war ships of 
er time. 

Other vessels have, within a few years, been brought back from "rotten row” 
into the service in the same way and at great cost. The process may go on in- 
definitely unless a different and wiser policy is now established. 

Had the money which hasthus been expended (and § crag teeth expended in the 
absence of authority of Congress to make wiser use of i been applied 
to the completion and armament of our double-turre' monitors we 
should not now be, as we confessedly are, helpless to defend our own shores and 
great commercial centers against the attack of the smallest nation of the earth, 
which may have had the courage and the wisdom to buy and to fit out a modern 
i vessel of war effectively armed. 

The donble-turreted iron-clad monitor Monadnock is now on the stocks in the 
private ship-yard of Mr. B at Vallejo, California, half finished. She was 
intended to be a defense for the city of San Francisco and the west coast. The 
mouy which has been expended in rebuilding obsoletes of wood since work on 

onadnock was suspended would have finished and armed that vessel with 
the a guns of modern times, and San Francisco, the great center of 
our ific commerce, would be in nodanger from an enemy. We are not proba- 
bly in danger of falling into new difficulty with Chili; but that people have just 
passed through a great war with Peru. They are flushed with vi ey 
may, like other nations under circumstances, fi 
insults, and may treat gentle expostulation as intended threat. 
comes without sufficient cause and with short notice, Should Chili find cause 
to make war on us she would have it all her own way from the start, and in one 


day would inflict greater u; our le than the cost of fifty Monad- 
Rie Ponds t- injury upon our peop! y 


repay. 
Chili has Gerad Eoropenrbani ironclads in her navy, namely: 


ss |e |s 
eran aa al idl 
Name of vessel. HE gs ga Number end den i 
SEE aA | oH 
adn kA a 
E a n 
3,560 | 12.8 | 69-inch 12}-ton guns. 
31560 | 12.8 Do. 
1,100 | 11 2 300-pdrs., 4 40-pdrs. 


* Full sail-power. 


+Captured from Peru. 
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The United States naval force on this—the South Pacific station—consists of 
four unarmored wooden vessels, y, Pensacola (flag-ship), Alaska, Lacka- 
wanna,and Adams, The Pensacola can make 8 knots per hour; the Alaska, 11 
knots; the Lackawanna, § knots; and the Adams lI knots. Not one of these 
vessels could cither overtake or run away from the Almirante or the 
Blanco Encalada. The entire squadron is notof sufficient force to compete suc- 
cessfully with even one of these two ironclads, and not of sufficient speed to 
avoid a hopeless conflict. 

It is manifest that in a conflict with this small nation the United States would 
be helpless to resist the first attack, the most importent thing to do in war al- 
ways, and Chili could levy tribute on the city of San Francisco or seal up the 
Goiden Gate as with an iron wall. 


GUNS. 

It is notin ships alone that we are weak. The guns on the single-turreted 
monitors are all smooth-bore muzzle-loaders, There are in the armament of 
the Meco pe cruising vessels shown in the table three hundred and eighty- 
six guns of all classes, 

We may not be entirely accurate in this statement, and we have again to re- 
gret the absence of official information in the course of preparation. But it is 
manifest that our Navy is sadly deficient in guns and that we have not one high- 
power long-range rifled beensticading cannon afloat in the Navy, and it may 
as well be said here that we have not one to put afloat. 

It is perhaps not to that we have not spent large sums of money 


Our manufactures have been developed during that period to a degree quite un- 


precedented in our own history. At the close of our warthere was not a pound 
of steel made in this country fit for the fabrication of cannon. To-day our man- 
ufacturers can produce steel of the best quality for that purpose in very eg 
uantities, and with their ah ma plant can supply over 150,000 tons a year for 
besides supplying the present demand for steel for all other pur- 

e steel made in this country is better than thut made in Europe. 


u: 
“3 In 
steel 


poses, 
six months’ time, if we were called upon for it, we couid furnish all the 
which the -makers of the world could use, 

Such is the Navy of the United States. 

‘The defense of our harbors and pease, hart? centers of our commerce is found in 
fourteen light-draught monitors armed with twenty-eight smooth-bore muzzle- 
loading guns, and one experimental torpedo-boat with one gun, 

Our naval power on the ocean is represented by thirty-eight cruising vessels of 
all classes, carrying three hundred and fifty-seven of all calibers. none of 
which are of power or high breech-loaders, and only y-two of which are rifled. 

In order to enable this Bouse and the country to com our Navy with the 
navies of other countries we here insert tables of the English navy compiled 
from official records at the Navy Department and a few leaves from a pamphlet 
lately prepared at the Navy De ent. The pamphlet does not pretend to 
absolute accuracy, but is probably sufliciently accurate for all practi: eh shared 
and for mere comparison. The contrast may be humiliating, but it will prove 
useful and result to our advantage. 

We here take leave of this branch of the 


in the man of guns since the close of the war, for we have doubtless subject with no further comment; ar-~ 
escaped many expensive blunders thereby. The time has not been wholly lost. ! gument would seem to be quite out of place, š 
ARMORED VESSELS. 
Showing their class, displacement, draught, and mazimum speed. 


[Compiled from official reports of steam trials.] 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


3 
7 te Displacement and 
Vessel. Sy draught on trial. 
Ze 
fa | ie § 
BE | da | ee | $ 
gvi 2 
Ha | fh | ge | d 
2 A ae 
Ft. In.| Knots, 
8, 483 9,515 | 23 0 14.74 
8, 207 9,120 24 6 14,52 
6, 272 9,190 26 6 13.40 
6, 652 9,190 | 26 6 13.84 
a6, 000 8,490 24 0 a13. 00 
a6, 000 8,490 2 0 a13. 00 
7,842 8,070 3 9 14.98 
7,993 9,170 25 3 14.21 
aĝ, 000 9,150 26 3 al4. 00 
I aĝ, 000 9150| 26 3 al4. 00- 
Conqueror . a4, 500 6, 200 4 0 a13.00 
pre tet aT els Hey E, a SEERE 
iria.. i 2% 3 14.99 
Leone 7,516 8, 571 27 4 14.65 
a le 8,778 8,723 26 10} 14.20 
ercules 8,529 8, 676 26 5) 14.69 
Bell hi 
Berittenre = t2) osst| 3 7 | x70 
j k y 6, 27 13.70 
Triumph 5,156 6,552 | 25 8 14.16 
Audacious. 4,021 6,170 23 0 12. 82 
Tavincibie: 4,832 5,563 21 6 14. 09- 
ron Duke. 4789| 5,563] 21 6 13,85 
eer Š 4,703 4,863 17 4} 12.76 
Super be. do ... 7,431 8,950 26 0 13.78 
or ite Seon eae Bee NA we got Nao 23 4 12.35 
wees R PrO i a7 25 1 14.05 
Northampton... 6,073 7,652 | 25 3 13.17 
eisle..... 3,200 4,738 19 5 12.20 
2,329 5,070 26 10 1.44 
5, 917 10, 230 26 6 13.73 
6, 702 10, 230 26 10 14. 4h 
6,558 10, 548 z 9 14.13 
4,975 9, 934 27 5 13.78. 
5, 267 9, 231 27 8 14.07 
5,772 9300| 27 3 13.60 
3, 256 6,455 3 8 12. 36. 
3,348 6,485 25 6 32.52 
2,329 6, 300 26 11 11.40 
gms | Ts| 27.9 | 1849 
He a PEAT T a P E REIS EENS EEEE COAT Ch eee 3, 347 6,010 25 10 12. 28: 
Steel ........ s. a 5,500 2,640 20 6 @ 17.00. 
2,868 4,900 19 5} 12.10 
Popi 8,497 3, 980 20 2 12, 65 
Ropes Kinet 4, 635 5,152 22 10 13.59 
Groner reo) si0| 18| ios 
x + ? 
KERI 1,669 3,311 16 0 11.13 
hoa 1,755 3,059 15 6 10.89 
ee nee 1,474 3,142 15 8} 11.20 
Scorpion 1,455 2,660 | 16 4 10.51 
Varem: 1,446 2, 602 16 1 10. 05 
Wiper. 696 1,180 | 1110 9.58 
pasy 658 1,189 | 1111 9.06 
a AAE R LERS EINES E Íi AS peoi ae Zo n : Aap 
ingdal ened + 1 . 
Cerberus „do 1,369 2,920 14 2} 9.75 


i 


per 


Name and class of vessel, 


mor, in inches, 
tons. 


in knots 


hour, 


Thickness of ar- 
Displacement, in 
Maximum speed, 
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Armament: Number and description of guns.* Remarks. 


pe 


PLRRLLSS 


BBBZESSR 


Amiral Baudin.. 


MO Aha ane bpa 


PEEPRRRREI-SA I] 
eeooecocuce 


om 


+o 


en d'Aro., 


Danaannnn am 


ti 
Seven coast defenders, ist class... 
‘Three coast defenders, 2d class, 


Five coast defenders, 3d class 


E 
~ 


14 13}-inch and 14 5}-inch. 
412}-inch, 4 ES: and 


6 9}-inch 


410}-inch and 49} 


8 10j-inch inch 
8 10}-inch and 8 5j-inch. 
6 10j-inch, 2 5}-inch, and 5 9}-i 
4 10}-inch, 4 5i-inch, and 2 9}-inch.... 
8 10}-inch, 6 54-inch, and 1 9}-inch... 


6 sine: ‘37-inch, and 6 5}-inch.. 
6 9}-inch, 17-inch, and 6 5}-inch.. 


.| Iron and steel, ram, ship-rigged. 
Do. > ° 
Do. 
Iron ram, full sail-power. 
Do, 
Do. 
‘| paitding 
. ng. 
ton sad 1, full sail-po 
.| Iron and steel, ram, wer, 
| Full sail-power. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


inch... 
4 iia and 4 Ghinch. 


‘| Iron hull, ram, full sail-power. 
x Wooden hull, full sail-power. 


‘| Iron and steel, 3 now built. 


2 jjj inch ‘and 4 4t-inch.. 
.| Iron and steel. 


2 10j-inch and 4f-inch........ 
LSE SF DE RESOTD  cockas apt E E A T T E d 


GERMANY.+ 


‘| Wood hull, ram, full sail-power, 


PPSPSSS ESSE 


FSSSSF 3s 


Single revolving turret. 


bono 


Friedrich der Grosse. 
Konig Wilhelm .... 
Prinz Friedrich 


8 


fec] 
= 
o 


~ato 


— = 


(OP 00 0 G0 G0 GO Co Ha CNN tO 
Gd pt p pd p Dh pd pa pd pai h-hh 


888888882338 


6 10}-inch guns..... 
aT i and 418-ton 


i gu 
4 Bhi nch guns 


1 Si-inch gun and 2 6.7-inch. 
1 -ton (18 (12-inch) gun.. 


a 


lad et poke LP 


ana 


6 11-inch Krupp... 
8 10-inch Krupp... 
12 9j-inch Krupp.. 
8 10-inch Krupp ... 
10 9-inch Armstrong 
12 7-inch Armstrong... 


10 Jinek Armstrong .. 
25. ct pe Krupp... 


| Ean bot, full sail-power. 
| Ram bow, brig-rigged. 
> Do. 


i Do. 
«| Turret ship, bark-rigged. 
s Broadside ship, full sail-power. 


Do. 
.| Corvette, full sail powe: 
-| Coast defender, local cae ice. 


Do. 


A Do. 
Š La ty cco cruiser, ship-rigged. 
: Ordinary station service, ship-rigged. 


-| Line-of-battle cruiser, bark-rigged. 
j Sat bahe cruiser, ship-rigged. 


-| Line-of battle cruiser, ram, ship- 
siopa: 


River monitor. 
Do. 


1883. 
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ARMORED VESSELS—Continued. 
RUSSIA. 


Vessel. 


- 
Name of vessel. 53 Armament: Number and description of guns,* Remarks. 
85 
ga 
9 H 
EE 
& 
— Ce oe 
14 9,510} 13 
12 8,800 13 .| Full sail-power, 
6 4,438 13 . Do. 
6 4,433 13 Do. 
4k 6,200 Ih Do. 
4} 6,200 ul | Wooden hull, ram bow, full sail- 
4b 4,500 iL 10 8-inch 9-ton guns.. tomb hull, ram bow, full sail-power. 
rs 3,700 10 69-inch 14}-ton guns.. 
Admiral Tehiteha S| 7m| 1 |21ineh tton guns 
mirai 4 guns 
ET A 6 3,700 10 “tan een 
4} 3,300 9% |2% Finch gu Full sail-power. 
4} 3,300 9 16 — guns. Do. 
6 3,300 9 | 8 8in Do. 
4 1,555 6.7 | 29%inch oe freon guns ..-| Single-turret vessel, monitor, 
4 1,555 6.7 do e Do. 
44| L55 6.7 ‘ Do. 
43 1,555 6.7 x Do. 
4t 1,555 6.7 . Do. 
4 1,555 6.7 R Do. 
4 1,555 6.7 k Do. 
4} 1,555 6.7 > Do. 
4 1,555 6.7 R Do. 
4} 1,555 6.7 do * Do. 
4) 1,380 11 49-inch 14}-ton guns .| Double turrets, monitor. 
5 1,835 IL 4 sian Iiton guns.. Do. 
5 1,835 BEY SS EEST Do. 
iL 2,490 7 2 iiineh 27j-ton guns. .| Circular, monitor. 
18 3,550 9 2 12-inch 40-ton guns. cane Do. 
HOLLAND.} 
Koning der Nederlanden...................... 8 5, 201 |....0000 Sareea | 41l-inch Armstrong and 44ł-inch Krupp....s.esss....s-..... Ram bow, for general service, ship- 
Prins Hendrik der Nederlanden 4} 3,322 12 49-inch Armstrong .. 
Guinea 6 2,340 12 29-inch Armstrong 
Buffel 6 2,163 12.4 do 
Schorpi 6 2,141 12.8 
Stier..... 6 2,036 | 12.4 
Cerberus ok 1,506 8 
Bloedhond . 1,506 8 
Heiligerlee. 5 1,506 8 
Krokodil. 5 1,506 8 
5. 1,392 4 
1,541 7 
5} 1,541 | 7 
Hi 1,541 74 
1,541 a ox 
ot 1,541 7 ERT RD aptics 
es á 74 1 ll-inch Krupp. 
5i h. 74 2 1l-inch Krupp. 
( Ja) SSS oa 74 do nne 
4} 
4} 
5 
5 
5 
5 


332 
3H 
370 
370 
370 
370 
The unarmored fleet of Holland is composed of 1 frigate, 31 corvettes, 31 small gunboats, 13 side-wheel steamers, and 16 torpedo-boats, 
TuRKEY.} 
12 8, 904 i TAO SaR Sd Fran coon .| Ram bow, ship-rigged. 
10 7,900 0 12-ton and 2 6}-ton guns a Do. 
6, 400 3 Ltkton and Daiane „| Ram bow, bark-rigged. 
6,400 do £ Do. 
6,400 Do. 
6,400 z Do. 
8 5,687 .| Full sail-power. 
9 2,719 Do. 
9 2,719 Do. 
6 2,314 Ram bow, full sail-power. 
6 2,314 Do. 
“i 2,300 Full sail-power. 
2,300 Do. 
2,300 Do. 
44 | 2,300 S 
3 404 .| Monitor. 
3 335 ... River gunboat. 
3 335 2 Do. 
3 335 Do. 
Turkey has an unarmored fleet of 1 ship of the line, 5 frigates, 7 corvettes, 14 gunboats, and 44 transports and smaller vessels. 
JAPAN. 
Foo-s6 . 9 718 13 4 15}-ton and 2 5j-ton Tron hull, full sail- 
as i p- 2 300 sr Ason and 6 4ton ( Com hull, 
Iyl ccccccescccccscscccesssesscccsscscscccosessesccosss| SE] S20] 1% livccccresGlO soccsccsecesee: eseese sssssesss, a 
Ringo. 4 3300 6 A and 8 55}hewt. (Vavasseur) .| Wooden hull, full sail-power. 
Adzuma.. 3 1,303 12 , 250-ewt, and ram (Stonewall). 


+All rifled. t Breech-loading rifles. 
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ARMORED VESSELS—Continued. 
TTALY. 


per 


it, in 


A :N dd bd 
Name of V. rmament: Numberand description of guns, 


mor, in inches, 
in knots 


hour. 


Thickness of ar- 
| Displacemen 
tons. 
Maximum speed, 


ae 


siniies 


Estimated cost, $3,500,000. 
a Wooden hull; line-of-battle cruiser, 
full sail-po wer. 

Do, 
fel S cuit Do. 

sail-power. 
4,194 Do. =A 
4,194 Do, 
4,194 Do. 
4,070 |... Coast defender, full sail-power. 
3,982 |.. Full sail-power. 
2,700 Do, 
2,700 
2,700 


The unarmored fleet of Italy is composed of 3 frigates, 7 corvettes, 20 gunboats, 10 dispatch vessels, 7 screw transports, and a number of smaller vessels. 
SPAIN.t 


6 18-ton, 3 9-ton, and 16 7-tOM......... eee ceecceeeseseteceeeeeeeeeee 


.| 412-+ton, 3 9-ton, and 12 7-ton............ od 
4 11-inch, 2 83-inch, and 14 77-inch... 
«| 218-ton, 5 9-ton, and 10 7-ton... 
<2] 49-inch and 2 S-ineh.............. 

| 2 eee 5 9-ton, and ice TION 


1 inex and 4 4}-inch. 


inch and 2 43-inch, z| Monitor, 


many small gunboats for the defense of her colonies—in all 9 frigates, 20 corvettes, and 57 
DENMARK.* 


gunboats. 


12 A A er 1 12-inch, 4 10}-inch, and 5 5-inch.... .-| Broadside, full sail-power. 
8 3, 036 12,4} 410-inch’ ...| Frigate, full sail-power. 
4i 4,664 8.1 s 
4t 3,321 1l Do. 
8 2,308 12.2 Corvette, full sail-power. 
St 2,044 12 Do. 
4} 1,333 7.8 Do. 
The unarmored fleet consists of 3 frigates, 9 corvettes, and 12 gunboats. 
UNARMORED VESSELS. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
E ; 
Vessel. EFS 
ae 
Š EA 
Name. g A E 
Material. Class. ES S 
J à 
a 
Ft. In. | Knots. 
7,477 5, 922 25 7t 16, 45 
7,361 5,928 |- 2 7 16.51 
5,541 5,285 25 2 15.15 
5,292 3,883 22 4 14. 89 
2490| 3631| 22 0 12.07 
5,109 4,223 3 6 14.71 
4, 964 3,462 | 22 7 14.58 
4,500 3, 080 21 6 15.12 
4,131 3,033 21 3} 15, 08 
7,556 3,290 20 6 18.58 
7,5% 3,290 20 6 18. 87 
2,611 1,922 17 0 13.95 
2,400 2,398 19 0 12.96 
2,300 2,380 18 10} 13.00 
2,387 2,427 | 19 3 12.79 
2,674 1,990 17 0 13.98 
2,541 1,930 17 0 13,58 
2,020 2,781 20 9 12.30 
a2, 300 2, 380 18 6 a13, 00 
a2, 300 2,380 48 6 al3.00 
2,187 2,098 0 12.58 
1,972 2,119 18 10 12, 62 
1,994 2,195 19 2 12.32 
2,005 1,973 18 2 13,20 


* Breoch-loading rifles. + Krupp. a Estimated. 
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UNARMORED VESSELS—Continued. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


z 
Vee jy [SRT] g 
ae 
Name. at Roe g : 
Material. Class, E a | E g 
a 
3 ae | f E 


Ft. In. | Knots. 
Emerald 2,170 1,636 16 3 13.87 
Ruby.. 1,833 2,126 18 10 12,28 
Pelican 1,056 860 l4 6 12. 
Penguin. 719 973 15 0 10,20 
Phoenix 1,128 804 l4 4 al1.00 
Cormorant 951 1,131 15 4 11.81 
Pe PEE 972 1,131 15 10 11,47 
Kingfisher 900 1,130 15 9 u. 
Wild Swan 797 1,094 15 6 10.35 
Miranda.. 1,020 884 47 all.0o 
Osprey . 946 980 15 0 ll. 
Mutine. 786 1,200 14 6 10,25 
n, 1,006 1,142 | 15 8 11.52 
Gannet... 1,107 1,150 15 10 11.53 
Espiegle 900 1,137 15 9 11,00 
ng. 915 926 13 11 10, 63 
Sappho... 884 931 13 10 10.59 
Flying Fish 836 925 l4 1 10, % 
if .... 1,011 %49 l4 0 11.30 
Albatross.. 838 918 l4 0 10,51 
Fantéme . 975 H9 l4 0 
FRANCE. 
Vessel. 
z i 
= JE 
Name of vessel. Remarks. 
S g g Armament: Number and description of guns,* 
|e. 
S fel 
Duquesne ..... 5,350 15.9 $ iron, ram, shi P 
Tourville .. ,390| 16.9 |. Ps sc hele 
3, iio | 5 7}-inch and 55-inch ¢ guns... `| Iron corvette, ram, bark-rigged. 
2,232 15 $ sh and 95}-inch guns. Ww hull, ram, oe 
2,232 14.5 Do. 
2, 232 Do. 
220 15 ‘| tron E shi 
u t . 
T220 Ban , ram. p-rigged 
2,220 Do. 
2,220 Do. 
shang anstval A DEA Building. 
: 14. See en corvette, full sail-power,. 
1 
L 
1, 4 
1 hull, ram bow, full sail- 
Éclaireur 1, 
Beautemps-Beaupré ... 1, 
Duchaffant h 
i, 


Sinana ABIES 538888 
SBREERREE BERERE * SEEEE 


+ 
3 

2 

= 


k-rigged. 
-| Com: te vessels, three-masted. 


In adition to the above there are 57 gunboats similar in construction to La Bourdonnais, 
eir general service fleet consists of 9 ships of the line, 6 frigates, 10 corvettes, 21 sloops of war, 11 gunboats, 42 transports, and a number of smaller 


JAPAN.* 


Screw corvette, full sail-power. 
Paddle corvette. 
Screw corvette, full sail-power. 


Do. 
Sens bark-rigged. 
Do. 


i i na 
% All breech-loading rifles. a Estimated. 
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UNARMGRED VESSELS—Continued. 


GERMANY. 
SF ry 
Vessel. 
i 
£ 
Name of vessel. ii Armament: Number and Tae of gune. Remarks. 


Maximum speed, 


in knots 


hour. 


= 
. 

Displacement, in 
tons. 


Iron corvette, double decked, full 
sail-power. 


# 


PPPRP 
k: 9823838 8 


i X Sh gon Grea 

..| Iron dispa: vessel, rigged. 

..| Building, brig-rigged. = 
Gunboat, 


Walt... 
Hyane and Iltis... 


Building. 
Six vessels, now building 4 


Single-decked corvettes, full sail- 
power. 


Germany has a general-service fleet of 26 corvettes and gunboats. 


RUSSIA. 
2,000 | 13.5 | 36-inch and 6 4-inch guns...............ccsneceseesescesceeeeeeeeeee American built; speed given was 
continuous, Full sail-power. 

2, 650 Do. 

2,580 Do. 

nae i Do. A x 

1,384 3 |. a Sarra built cruiser, full sail-power. 
1,334 13 |. = 

n/a eee enol | Do. 

LEBA Te ccccsccsonuessl ae Do. 


Russia has a general service fleet of 2 frigates, 18 corvettes, and 56 gunboats, 


With this humiliating condition of our Navy, as compared with that Annual collective pay of officers—Continued. 
of other powers of the earth, staring us in the face, with the conscious- 


ness of our utter weakness and inability to defend and protect our flag, a A 4 
our commerce, our extended coast line, our citizens, or our country when 3 5 rE 2 
assailed by the smallest naval power of Europe, or even by Chili, and oe S | ee] ia. 
when we remember that we have in our country more than 50,000,000 Designation. ve 2 SE 5 
of inhabitants; that we have the grandest country in resources, devel- t: S Ae 4 
oped and undeveloped; that we have a Treasury overflowing with gold g E EE 3 
and silver and currency; that we have such an enormous national in- A & 8 e 
come that wiseacres, business men, and statesmen are eagerly seeking 
some means of reducing it, can any gentleman stand in his place and $66, 000 
say that the appropriation for building and completing new vessels of | Rear-admirals .......,..sswssscessseesnsssnnersnees $5,000 | $4,000 55, 000 
war is sufficient or adequate to the demands or needs of the country, or esd 
can any one defend the “‘retrenchment and reform,” misnamed econ- | Chiefs of bureatt...ccseessssee-csseneeeseneesess 4,000 | 3,000 |4 32,000 
omy, attempted by the committee in the proposed appropriation for the ‘ 24,000 
building and repairing of new ships? PRENAS 4000: e006 oo 
Ithink we ought to have an efficient Navy. The Naval Committee, MMOdOTES «...+ereressersneeseensneessrssssessenes ” 3, OD 
of which I am a member, are of the unanimous opinion that we ought 216, 000- 
to havea better, larger, and more efficient Na’ A and the country de- CaptainS.......ssescoseescccsccccsosessscsccsesesssosoeoss! 3,500 | 2,800 zon; ei 
mandsofus, while we haveaplethoric Treasury, that we rebuild our Navy. 315,000 
When we contemplate the official personnel of our Navy, as it is pre- | Commanders ......--.-csveseseseesecosseeeeeenesses 3,000 | 2,300 |< 270,000 
sented to us by this bill, the first natural inquiry of the mindis, ‘‘ What =" wh 207,000 
does it cost to keep this large army of officers of high and low rank, eee ; 224, 000 
what duties have they to perform in time of profound peace, and where | First four years.........----esesssssssssssensesoes 2,400 | 2,000 |< 192,000 
and how are they employed?” at er 
This bill discloses the fact that it costs the country $3,939,400 for the | After four years..ccsssssscessssssssssemmuveessses 2,600 | 2,200 |< 208, 000 
pay and emoluments of the official active-list of the Navy alone, and 176, 900 
that the pay and allowances of the retired-list amounts to $703,180— | Lieutenants: TL 
$4,642,580 for the salaries of officers alone. First five years sssssssssscssssssessssnsenseseesee 2,000 | 1,600 |< 560,000 
The following table, which I have prepared with some care, and which 443, 000 
yet may contain some shows the number of officers of the dif- até 2200 | 1,800 Lape 
ferent grades with their individual and collective annual compensation: After YOBTG, 00 ccoseeccsveensacesessosnsosons , ` 504, 000 
Annual collective pay of officers. Masters: 180,000 
F 3 F First five years ........sess.seesessecosseessoseeees 1,500 | 1,200 apo 
2 200, 000 
as 3 a 86 After five YOATS....cecsesseerescesvetsnseseseress 1,700 | 1,400 |< 170, 000- 
Designation. 5 E E f 140,000 
a 3 | $8 E ; 120, 000 
E $ F a| 3 First five years ......cccssessssessssesnseesee serres 1,000 | 800 |4 100,000 
A ° & 140, 000 
$13 000 After five YOArs.............ccccereeceeeseenee reenen 1,200 | 1,000 ab 
Maier) jones cess cc ccsesevcsecescsncceveenesceneceorense 1 13 000 91,000 
18,000 a a gop aca cos V vvton een 800} 600 72, 800 
a [Cal GireCtOrs........ccccceesenceccseeeseeseesee] TA | 4,400 Joeerrecseees|ecceenereeee 61, 600 
Wice-Adimiral...........ccccrcorssssessrersesrenseoess = oer fara eee | 661000 
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Annual collective pay of officers—Continued. 


On shore duty. 
On leave or wait- 
ing orders, 
Total pay tocach 

e. 


ig 
g 


» 
5 


Serene paca yoo notin line of promo- 
on 


pee 


BSS: 
285888 


BSR 


8 
88888 


After twenty years (maximum)...........!........ 
Passed assistant engineers .... 


BE 
g 


5B 
88 


Bi 
38 


252E 


25588558558835888 


ARSRSASSRE SRR 


BRERBRBRSRS 
8888883383 


Annual collective pay of officers—Continued. 


$ FEE 
> Ey 
Ss z KE £ 
Designation Ff] 2 | SF 3 
o 
g a | 82) a 
g 

z 6 |6 g 
Assistant naval constructors... $1,500 |{ $12,000 
15,600 
1,900 |} 11 400 
234, 000 
Warrant offf cers... ..........-ccc-cececseecrenscereees 700 |< 175,500 
136,500 
351,000 
EAN a RACER EN LAIN 1,200 |< 312,000 
234,000 
36, 000 
O TIRI S PEEN AO N E G A E EREA 500 28,000 
20,000- 


Navy. 
Mr. THOMAS. I shall be most happy to inform the gentleman from 
New York before I shall have finished my remarks what I propose. 

Mr. HISCOCK. And I desire to say further I understand that other 
gentlemen upon the floor have been ing the Committee on Appro- 
priations also pone it has done so much in the direction of reducing 
the amount of pa; 

Mr. THOMAS. "I decline to be further interrupted. I have stated 
to the gentleman that if he will wait until I have finished my remarks 
he will know what I am in favor of. I will say to him, however, as 
has just been suggested to me by a member of the committee, that if 
the Committee on Appropriations had looked to the Committee on 


to | Naval Affairs for information as to what ought to be done for the Navy 


he would not be compelled to ask me now what I am in favor of. If 
the Committee on Appropriations had not usurped the ts of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and attempted without tation and 


000 | without investigation, even in the very face of the examination and 


investigation made by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and come in 
here assuming to say what must be done and what must not be done 
for the Navy, he would not be compelled to ask or to interrupt me by 
asking in the midst of my speech what I am in favor of or what the 
Committee on Naval Affairs desires. 

The Naval Register shows how theseoflicers are employed. That our 
Navy is officially top-heavy, unless we build a large numberof new ships 
and enlist several thousand more sailors,every one mustadmit. But what 
causes it tobe top-heavy? Let us look into this Naval Registerand see. 

We have eleven rear-admirals on the active-list, only five of whom are 
on sea duty, commanding stations. 

We have twenty-three commodores, not one of whom is performing 
sea-duty. 
va We have forty-eight captains, nine only of whom are performing sea- 

uty. 


There are fourteen medical directors, with the relative rank of cap- 
tain in the Navy or colonel in the Army, not one of whom is perform- 
ing sea-duty orcan perform sea-duty on aceountof having too much rank. 

There are fifteen medical inspectors who have the relative rank of 
commanders in the Navy or lieutenant-colonel in the Army, who on 
account of their high rank can only go to sea as fleet-surgeons, and only 
three of the fifteen are performing sea-duty. 

There are fifty surgeons with the relative rank of lieutenant-com- 
manders or majors in the Army. 

There are eighty assistant-surgeons, twenty-nine of whom have the 
relative rank of lieutenant in the Navy or captain in the Army, and 
fifty-one of whom have the relative rank of a master in the Navy or 
first-lientenant in the Army. 

There are twelve assistant ms, with the relative rank of ensigns 
in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Army, and two without rank 
and not in the line of promotion, and yet who receive a handsome com- 
pensation, as will be seen by the bill; making one hundred and seventy- 
three medical officers in all. 

There are thirteen pay directors, with the relative rank of captain in 
the Navy or colonel in ath Army, who can not go to sea on account of 
having too much rank. 

There are twelve pay inspectors, who can only go to sea as fleet pay- 

as have the relative rank of a commander in the Navy or 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Army; and only four of the number are now 
performing sea-service. 
There are fifty paymasters, with the relative rank of lieutenant-com- 
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mander in the Navy or major in the Army, twenty-two of whom are 
now performing sea-service. 

There are thirty passed assistant paymasters, with the relative rank of 
lieutenant in the Navy or captain in the Army. 

There are nineteen assistant paymasters (an increase of one), with the 
relative rank of ensign in the Navy or second-lieutenant in the Army; 
making in all one hundred and twenty-four pay officers in the Navy. 

There are ten chief engineers, with the rank of captain, who can not 

to sea. 

There are fifteen chief engineers, with the rank of commanders, who 
can only go to sea as fleet-engineers. 

There are forty-five chief engineers, with the rank of lieutenant-com- 
mander. 

There are eighty passed assistant engineers with the rank of lieutenant 
and fifteen with the rank of master. 

There are eleven assistant engineers with the rank of master and fifty- 
one with the rankof ensign, making one hundred and sixty-one engineer 
officers, and there are sixty-two cadet-engineers in addition. 

There are four chaplains with the rank of captain in the Navy, seven 
with the rank of commander, and six with the rank of lieutenant, and 
six plain chaplains—six honest, straightforward chaplains without gold 
lace, without shoulder-knots, and without rank, to point to a higher 
world and lead the way. 

There are eleven professors of mathematics, three of whom have the 
relative rank of captain, four with the rank of lieutenant. 

These professors are employed at various places. Some of them are 
at the Naval Academy and some at the Naval Observatory, while some 
of them are on “‘ special duty.” Just what that special duty is the 
Lord only knows. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, with all the educa- 
tion, classical, careful and costly, that we give all our naval officers at 
Annapolis, with their six years’ course at that institution, it is a most 
humiliating concession to have to make to the American people that 
they are not capable of going into that institution and teaching suffi- 
cient mathematics for our naval cadets. But professors of mathematics 
are employed from civil life and thereby the personnel of the service is 
increased, the Treasury Department is depleted, and the country is 
taxed for their support. Notsatisfied with civilians’ compensation, not 
satisfied with the pay that is usually given in colleges and universities 
of learning to such professors, they come forward and suggest that Con- 
gress give them the rank of captain with the pay and emoluments of 
that rank, and they appear before the mathematical classes and the 
world with a lieutenant’s, captain’s, or commander’s uniform, pay, 
allowance, and relative rank. 

There are sixteen naval constructors and assistants of various relative 
ranks, from captain to masters. There are ten civil engineers, and to 
this distinguished class of officers I desire specially to call the atten- 
tion of this committee. They are called civil engineers, and one of 
them has the relative rank and pay of a captain in the Navy. Iam 
credibly informed by an officer high in rank in the United States Navy 
that six years ago this highest, grandest, and first of the civil engineers 
on this list was an ox-driver in Norfolk nayy-yard, and was engaged in 
the highly intellectual pursuit of hauling flitch about the navy-yard of 
that place. I am informed that his duty to-day, notwithstanding his 
shoulder knots, notwithstanding his relative rank of captain in the 
Navy or colonel in the Army, is to take care of oxen and see that the 
navy-yard is cleaned up. Here are ten civil engineers, gas-fitters, ox- 
drivers, cleaners up of the navy-yards, entered on the United States 
Naval Register, loading it down and making it top-heavy. 

Of these ten officers, or so-called officers, there is but one of them 
who is performing any of the legitimate duties of a civil engineer. 
Their names are as follows: With the relative rank of captain in the 
Navy, Peter C. Asserson; with the relative rank of commander in the 
Navy, M. T. Endicott and A. J. Menocal; with the relative rank of 
lieutenant-commander, W. S. G. White, Henry S. Craven, F. C. Prin- 
dle; with the relative rank of lieutenantin the Navy, T. C. McCollum, 
Chris. O. Wolcott, Frank O. Maxson, and Robert E. Peary. There is 
but one of these so-called officers of the Navy who has any legitimate 
duty to perform, and that is Wolcott, who is stationed at Mare Island 
navy-yard, in California, and is engaged in superintending the build- 
ing of the dry-dock at that 

There are fifty-three boatswains to swell this official personnel of the 
Navy. There are fifty gunners, fifty-four carpenters, and thirty-seven 
sailmakers. There are forty mates and three hundred and thirty-five 
naval cadets. 

Here we have, then, the official personnel of the Navy. That it is 
top-heavy every one must admit. That the pruning-knife ought to be 
Jaid in earnest, to that list everybody that has the good of the service 
or the good of his country at heart ought to admit. And instead of 
this bill coming in here to make provision for the continuance of these 
useless officers, these men who perform no duties, who are cumberers 
of the Naval Register of this country, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions ought to have brought in a bill to abolish these useless offices. 
There are not five of the boatswains on the whole list of fifty who per- 
form any duty at all. Only the gunners that are on the training-ships 
have any duty at all. The carpenters on board ship have a carpenter’s 
, Mate and men under him who perform all the duty. So that if the 


deck needs repairing the executive officer says to the carpenter, ‘I want 
this deck repaired;’’ and the carpenter, putting his hands in his pockets, 
says to the carpenter’s mate, ‘‘I want this deck repaired;’’ and the 
carpenter’s mate calls up a workman from below and says, “I want 
that deck repaired.” And so the deck is repaired, and the workman 
reports to the carpenter’s mate, and the carpenter’s mate reports to the 
carpenter that the deck is repaired, and the carpenter reports to the 
executive officer, and the executive officer reports to the captain, who is 
delighted beyond measure as he receives the message from the executive 
officer that the deck is repaired. And yet this long list of useless offi- 
cers is continued on the Naval Register and they are paid without any 
justification or excuse on earth. 

Then there are thirty-seven sailmakers, and there is not one of them 
that have performed one particle of duty or is ever allowed to do so in 
the way of making sails. The sails are made by civilian foremen who 
are employed to do the work, and these men—the men who hold the 
positions of sailmakers—are simply official figure-heads who haveas their 
duty the very arduous and life-abradingservice of drawing their salgry. 

I think, sir, whether we build ships or not we ought to cut out this 
dead wood, this useless and unwarranted expenditure of money in the 
payment of officers who perform no duty, who have no duty to per- 
form, and who are wholly useless. We must do one o/ twothings. We 
p not only cut off the carpenters and the sailmakers and the boat- 

wains and the gunners, but we must cut off the pay directors and the 
pay inspectors and some of those high-rank chief engineers who can not 
go to sea at all. 

But I should like to see Congress rise to the occasion and make the 
necessary appropriation to build a navy commensurate with our power 
and dignity as a nation. If we had such ships as we need, we would 
not be compelled to take off the list any n officers. 

This bill proposes various things, and among others to abolish the grade 
of commodore. In looking over their assignments to duty as they ap- 
pear in the Register, I find that we have twenty-three commodores and 
that there is not one of them performing one solitary particle of sea-duty. 
They have unfortunately too much rank to be placed in command of our 
naval stations; they have too much rank to fill any position except that 
of commandant of anavy-yard. Notone of that number of officers, with 
the relative rank of brigadier-general of the Army, is doing one solitary 
day or hour of sea-service. It is not possible for them to do any; they 
have too much rank. I say, therefore, this cutting out of the rank of 
commodore is a move in the right direction, and I commend the com- 
mittee for its courage in going forward and lopping them off—not put- 
ting them literally out of the service at this time, but stopping promo- 
tions to a grade which is purely ornamental, and which is not needed 
at all in our service. 

But this bill proposes to retire other officers at certain ages mentioned 
therein. 

The proposed legislation will at once burden the retired-list with 
thirty-four additional names, for no other reason than to satisfy the am- 
bitious longings of some young officers who consider that their advance- 
ment does not proceed with sufficient rapidity. The officers to be re- 
tired are mostly from the volunteer service, all of whom did excellent 
service during and since the war, and most of whom are not only fit for 
but are actually engaged in active service on board ship. If they are 
not too old for the duty required, then why retire them at the early 
age of 45 and 47? If they are unfit from age to properly perform their 
duty, the Secretary of the Navy has a remedy fully sufficient under ex- 
isting law; he may order the officer before a retiring board of surgeons 
and senior officers, whose report that he is unable to perform his duties 
authorizes his immediate retirement. This shows that the evils com- 
plained of are imaginary, and that the real reason may be looked for in 
ambition for promotion. 

Can it be said that economy is achieved by retiring from active 
service thus to an enforced idleness officers who are now actively en- 
gaged on duty which, if not performed by them, must be done by others? 

Look for a moment at some of the cases of volunteer officers affected. 

Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Green, aged 47, would be retired at once. 
This officer has been in the service nearly twenty-two years, with but 
seven months leave of absence or waiting orders in all that time. He 
has had command of six scientific surveying expeditions, which have 
received the high commendation not only of our own but foreign 
governments, and from one of which he has just returned to find that 
as a reward for his good service he is to be summarily retired from ac- 
tive service. 

Lieutenant-Commander Thomas Nelson, aged 48, after twenty-one 
years of unblemished and most valuable service, is now serving act- 
tively on board ship in the Pacific. His distinguished services are known 
to every naval officer of any standing, and it would be the grossest in- 
justice and absurdity to throw away as useless the skilled services of 
so valuable an officer. 

Lieutenant John F. Merry, aged 43, after nearly twenty-one years of 
active service, with repeated acts of gallantry during the war, in which 
he was desperately wounded at Fort Fisher, with constant service in 
all parts of the world since the close of the war, and now actively serv- 
ing on board ship. 

This list is only a specimen of what might be justly urged in behalf 
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of the officers we are asked to retire in order that young lieutenants 
who have never seen a shot fired in anger may be promoted 

Before these officers from the volunteer service could be received in 
the regular Navy, every one of them had received special mention for 
gallant service in battle from his commanding officer; and we are asked 
to cast asidethese men of proved courage and greatexperience as worth- 
less and unserviceable. 

I think that the naval list may be sufficiently reduced by the abo- 
lition of the grade of commodore and by the application of a retiring rule 
which is not so sweeping in its character as the one proposed; and at 
the proper time I shall offer an amendment to except from the opera- 
tion of this bill such officers as entered the service from the volunteer 
Navy, who were placed in the regular service because of wounds re- 
ceived and t deeds performed, provided an examination shows 
them qualified mentally and physically to perform their duties at sea 
and on shore. 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to another subject, and 
that is the finishing of the monitors. The Committeeon Naval Affairs, 
at their own expense, went to the different navy-yards where these 
monitors are lying (with the exception of the one at Mare Island 
navy-yard, the Monadnock) and made a personal examination of them. 
That examination was made under the direction of some of the brightest 
and ablest officers of the Navy, who were present to aid the sub-com- 
mittee and explain to them those points with which the sub-committee 
were not familiar. 

Now, I am certain that if these monitors are completed in accordance 
with the plan which is likely to be adopted by the present naval ad- 
visory board, and if the deflective armor and the deflective turrets in- 
vented by Mr. N. B. Clark, a assistant engineer of the Navy, 
should be applied to these monitors, they would be the best vessels of 
war of their class afloat. 

The gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. CALKINS] spoke of the speed made 
by the Miantonomoh. I think if he will examine the log-book of that 
vessel he will find that she made more than 10 knots an hour; that she 
made 11} knots an hour on her trip up. He will find more, and that 
is if she is completed with this deflective armor she would be the best 
ship of her class in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would like not to exceed five minutes more. 

Mr. FLOWER. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. ROBESON. I shall not object to extending the time of the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois [Mr. THOMAS], but I give notice that I shall ob- 
ject hereafter to any extension of time, because I desire to bring the 
general debate on this bill to a close this afternoon. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That would not be fair. 

Mr. HAZELTON. That would not be equitable. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair hears no objection to the gentleman 
from Illinois proceeding for five minutes. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The naval advisory board appointed in conformity 
with the act of August 5, 1882, has examined a number of these mon- 
itors, and devised plans for the completion not only of the Miantonomoh 
but of the Monadnock and the Puritan. The Puritan is the largest of 
these vessels. She has a beautiful model, and if completed with de- 
flective armor and deflective turrets and provided with proper engines 
and machinery, and armed with high-power guns, I have no hesitation in 
saying that she would be the best vessel of war of her class in the world. 

Every consideration of right demands of us that we make the nec- 
essary appropriations to complete these vessels. Why talk about coast 
defense in the shape of forts? They can not be moved from place to 
place. These monitors are light-draught vessels, capable of pore 
high-power guns, and we used them for our coast defense. Itis criminal 
for Congress to sit here with our country in its present defenseless con- 
dition and refuse the necessary appropriations to complete these monitors, 

There is nothing more humiliating than that lack of patriotism which 
‘Congress exhibits in failing to strengthen the national bond, in kin- 
dling anew the patriotic fire which is the power, the shield, the strength, 
the only hope of this nation. That patriotic fire is smothered and ex- 
tinguished by the niggardly action of Congress in failing to promote 
this purely national arm of the service. Nothing fills the heart of the 
American citizen with more patriotism than a knowl of the fact that 
on the broad seas there floats a navy of the United States proudly bear- 
ing the American flag at its mastheads. It makes our country honored 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. Knorr and Mr, HARRIS of Massachusetts rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Knorr] as entitled to the floor, and will next 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understood from the Chair that I was to be recog- 
nized before the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has now the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr], and will say that it is customary to alter- 
nate on the different sides of the House. 

i BLOUNT. Most of the argument already has been on the other 
side 


The CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman from Kentucky is recognized. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I would like to inqnire of gentlemen on the other 
side how much more time they think they want? 
Mr. SPRINGER. We will settle that after a while. 
Mr. BLOUNT. I donot know that there is any understanding about 


the matter. I have been hoping all day to get some time, certainly not 
to exceed an hour and perhaps not half that time. I would rather 
speak on Monday morning, and I hope the gentleman will not attempt 
to close general debate this evening. 

The SPEAKER. All this discussion is by unanimous consent. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object to tale that interrupts the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. I want to hear him 


Mr. BLOUNT. I do not understand that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is objecting. 
Mr. ROBESON. I give notice that after the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky [Mr. Knorr] shall have concluded his remarks I shall move that 
the committee rise for the purpose of having the House limit general 
debate to-day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We may not do it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. We will not be apt to do it. 

Mr. KNOTT addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has ten minutes of his hour left. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I thank my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] for 
his kindness and courtesy, but that time will not be sufficient for my 


purpose, 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS] as entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. DEZENDORF. Mr. Chairman, the general debate upon this bill 
has shown these facts: first, that-we have practically no war vessels, in 
the modern acceptation of that term; second, that we have no guns 
worthy of the name with which to arm ships; third, that we have a 
large number of as gallant officers as any navy can boast of, who have 
no ships to sailor command. After having revolutionized naval war- 
fare we went to sleep, and like Rip Van Winkle woke up after twenty 
years to find ourselves practically powerless on the sea, $200,000,000 
having been in the mean time expended upon the naval establishment 
of this Government. 

This bill proposes in some measure a remedy for these evils. It pro- 
poses to construct ships and guns, and, sir, in order to construct ships 
and guns we must have money appropriated. Iam in favor, Mr. Chair- 
man, of building vessels, as recommended by the committee, of Ameri- 
can materials, in American navy-yards, and by American workmen, It 
is practically useless, Mr. Chairman, for us to talk about building ves- 
sels by contract when we make appropriations by piecemeal as we have 
been doing for the last twenty years. The vessels recommended by this 
committee to be built will cost $5,000,000; yet we find our Appropria- 
tions Committee recommending an appropriation of $1,500,000, to which 
is added the unexpended balance of last year’s appropriation, which 
will amount perhapsat the end of the fiscal year to $200,000 or $300,000. 

Now, Mr. irman, for one, as a member of the Naval Committee, 
I am totally opposed to further action of this kind. If we intend to 
build ships, let us give the Secretary of the Navy the money with which 
to build them. If we intend to build them by contract, let us say so, 
and appropriate the money necessary therefor. If the Secretary of the 
Navy is to beconfined to the amount of money appropriated in this bill, 
then I insist, as a matter of economy and as a matter of justice to the 
people of this country, that these ships should be built in our navy- 
yards. 

I heard some gentlemen on the other side of the House ask whether 
the navy-yards of this country are prepared to build these ships. To 
them I make this answer: The chief naval constructor says that with 
an appropriation of $150,000 for tools and plant we can build these ships 
in the navy-yards already owned by the Government. So far as the 
Norfolk navy-yard is concerned, I undertake to say that with an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for extra tools any sup which the Secretary of 
the Navy may recommend to be built can be built there. 

Now, sir, as to the matter of retirement. Thatsubject has been gone 
over so thoroughly I propose to say but a few words on it and those 
few words I want to say in behalfof the volunteer officers of the Navy. 
As I understand the provisions of this bill, they will after a few years 
virtually put out of the service all the volunteer officers. I think 
that justice should be done to the volunteer officers both of the Army 
and of the Navy. Those men went into the service of their own accord. 
They were not in the service at the outbreak of the war; they were not 
in a position where they had either to go to the front orto be disgraced; 
but they came forward voluntarily in behalf of their country and risked 
their lives in its defense. 

I happen to know one or two volunteer officers this bill will after a 
few years put out of the service, because I know, and I think every 
gentleman on this floor knows, after a few years this retired-list will 
have become so large that it will be found necessary to cut off a portion 
of it. I therefore hope, sir, that on the final passage of this bill some 
attention will be shown to those officers who deserve well of their 
country. 
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Something has been said here about bureaus and about the different 
bureaus of the Navy Department. I undertake to say, sir, that bureaus 
are of just as much importance to the proper organization of the Navy 
Department of this Government, or any other government, as the com- 
mittees of this House are to the House itself. They have just exactly 
the same relation to it. 

And right here, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words in defense 
of a gentleman who has been alluded to here to-day by name, Captain 
P. C. Asserson, civil engineer of the Norfolk navy-yard. He has been 
alluded to in this debate as an ‘‘ ox-driver.’? I undertake to say that 
no more capable and efficient officer holds a commission in the United 
States Navy to-day than P. C. Asserson, civil engineer of the Norfolk 
nayy-yard. When he was first appointed i in the Navy he was appointed 
as a line officer, a volunteer officer, and he served his country faithfully 
and well during all the war of the rebellion. After the war was over 
he entered into business, but unfortunately for him one of the banking 
establishments of the city of Norfolk failed, and he was compelled to 
take the position of superintendent of laborers in the Norfolk navy- 
yard. He might in the discharge of his duties have taken a goad and 
driven anox-cart. - If he did, I say it was all the more to his credit asa 
man. He is an educated gentleman, he is a civil engineer under the 
Navy Department, and a member of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. What are the duties of a civil engineer? I would like to ask 
some of the gentlemen who alluded to him; what are the duties of this 
position of civil engineer? Do they know what it is? 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman permit me toask him to inform 
us of what special duty he is now performing as civil engineer. 

Mr. DEZENDORF. Yes, sir; I will. When the war was over, as 
every man knows that knows the history of the country, the Norfolk 
navy-yard had been devastated; almost every building in it was razed 
to the ground. Mostof those buildings were rebuilt under the super- 
intendence of Captain P. C. Asserson. That was the legitimate duty 
of the civil engineer of that navy-yard. He is as much entitled to his 
rank of civil engineer as General Wright is to the rank of brigadier- 
general while performing the duty of civil engineer in the United States 
Arm, 


Army. 

Now, so far from seeing that bureau done away with, I intend to in- 
troduce an amendment to this bill putting a civil engineer in charge of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. The duties of that bureau come legit- 
imately under the direction of a civil engineer. 

What has that bureau to do? It hasto test thestrength of materials, 
to test the security of foundations, to lay out yards, &e. It is true, as 
has been said, that it isa part of the duty of the civil engineer to see that 
the navy-yard is keptin proper order. I say now, and make the dec- 
laration, that no man employed by the Government of the United States 
has a better recotd than Captain P. C. Asserson, civil engineer of the 
Norfolk navy-yard. 

Mr. THOMAS. How many of the buildings referred to by the gen- 
tleman in the Norfolk navy-yard were built by contract? 

Mr. DEZENDORF. I do not think any of them were built by con- 
tract. They were all built by the day, and they were all built under 
the estimates, every last one of them. They were all built under the 
superintendence of Captain P. C. Assserson. 

I wish to say a word now in reference to theironclads. I am in favor 
of completing all the ironclads, not one of them, butallof them. Ibe- 
lieve the time has come when, if we need raisers we will also need 
something for harbor defense. 

Some gentlemen asked why not take this Danay and apply it to the 
building of coast fortifications. Where would your fortifications have 
been when the Merrimac came to Fortress Monroe but for the “‘ Yankee 
cheese-box,’’ the Monitor? The day of fortifications is past, practically, 
forever. What we need now is swift cruisers to go to sea, and the iron- 
cl armored vessels, for harbor and coast defense. 

A great deal has been said about these ironclads now in an unfinished 
condition. I have heard it asserted upon this floor in times past that 
they would not float; that they were practically useless; that it was 
money thrown away to appropriate for them any more. What is the 
result? Why they have been launched and they do float, and they 
have shown more board than the bill calls for. I undertake to say 
that if completed, with the deflective armor of Passed Assistant Engineer 
Clark, they will be the most formidable vessels that float upon any waters. 

And right here I desire to say a word simply by way of repetition of 
what I before said last session, that we have the port of San Francisco 
practically at the mercy of that little power called Chili. She can come 
in there and levy tribute or burn down the town and demand her mill- 
ions, and we have not avessel that could stand in her way. Now, one 
of these ironclads is at the Mare Island navy-yard, and I think that 
vessel ought to be completed at once. I am ready to vote the money 
to do it with at once. Why should not we do it? We have to relieve 
ourTreasury. We havetoo much money there. It is overflowing with 
treasure. We do not know what to do with it. You are here trying 


to devise some means and measures to cut down the revenues of the 
country and yet you are not willing to appropriate the revenues of one 
single week to put this country in a position where we can command 
the respect of our enemies, or rather of foreign powers, for we haveno 
enemies just now. 
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I repeat, sir, the revenues for one single week of this nation in its 
present condition will build all the ships the committee call for, and 
we ought to appropriate the money to do it, not by piecemeal. I said 
on this floor on the first occasion when I had the honor to address this 
House, during the last session, that that money so appropriated would 

ractically be wasted. I did not say too much. I think the facts will 
rout that assertion. You might just as well have taken it and 
poured it into the depths of the sea as to have appropriated in the man- 
ner you did and to expect any results to come from it. Why, the 
amount left over would not lay the keel ofany one of these ships. And 
yet this committee comes in here again with $1,500,000 of an appropri- 
ation, which is not sufficient to build oneship. The result will be that 
the next Congress—this work to be done by contract and the contracts 
awarded—will come in and revoke the contracts, and you will havea 
repetition simply of the old ironclad business over again. Now, either 
appropriate the money in bulk and build properly by contract, if you 
choose, or else, if you intend to vote the money piecemeal in this man- 
ner, then build your ships in the navy-yards of the country. 

The best ships that this Government owns to-day were built in its 
own navy-yards; the ships that won all of our great victories were 
built in our own navy-yards; and I for one desire to raise my voice in 
earnest protest against this continuing of the piecemeal business by 
contract. 

I believe, Mr, Chairman, that we ought to adopt the system of de- 
flective armor if the experiments prove it to be as valuable as I believe 
it will be. I think we ought to appropriate money for torpedoes of 
American manufacture. What is the use in going to England for all 
such things? We can build anything in this country as well as they 
can in England or anywhere else on the face of the globe. Give an 
American the money to do it with, and he will do it, Wr do it well. 
I am in favor, therefore, of doing all the work with American material 
by our American artisans in American navy-yards. 

The hour is so late, Mr. Chairman, that I will not detain the com- 
mittee longer. I thank gentlemen for their considerate attention. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I desire, Mr. Chairman, simply at this 
late hour, on the suggestion of several members, to submit an amend- 
ment which I propose to offer to the pending bill, with the request that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER’S proposed amendment is as follows: 


Line 516, page 22, add the following: 

“He er forthe purpose of appointing candidates for admission to the Naval 
Academy as naval cadets the Secretary of the Navy shall divide and arran 
the entire country, hat gy Sopris CODA districts, Territories, and the Di 
trict of Columbia, into forty territo: districts, composed of not less than eight 
and not more than nine of the above-named subdivisions, and as nearly as pos- 
sible of contiguous territory, to be numbered and designated as naval code die: dis- 
tricts, from each of which forty districts one appointment for admission to the 
Naval Academy shall be made phe St Anse under the following conditions, 
namely: The Secretary of the Navy shall name a competent board of examiners 
and arrange for a competitive examination every year in each of the forty dis- 
tricts. Representatives, Delegates, and the president of the board of commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia may each name one candidate every yearto 
appear for examination in their pin meeps cadet districts, the candidate stand- 
ing highest on the list of those examined to receive the appointment; ths candi- 
dite next highest ma pe Reopened alternate and proceed to Annapolis at his 
own expense, to be imm ed th examined for admission in the event of the 
failure of his principal, provid — this legislation shall not affect admission 
to the academy during the year 1 


Mr. ROBESON. Ishall now move that this committee rise, and when 
in the House I design to move that all general debate be limited toone 
hour on Monday next. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
how he will dispose of the hour? 

Mr. ROBESON. I expect to give it to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have no complaint about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and theSpeaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. PAGE reported that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union having had under consideration the naval appro- 
priation bill had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, I now move that when this House 

in resolves itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
aie all general debate upon the pending bill be limited to one 
hour. 

Mr. MILLS. Say two hours. 

Mr. ROBESON. No; one hour. 

Mr. MILLS. I understand the gentleman from Georgia desires to 
be heard. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from New Jersey has agreed to give 
me the hour. 

The motion to limit debate was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBESON moved to reconsider the vote by which general de- 
bate was limited; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
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JULIA A. NUTT. 


Mr. HOUK. The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred 
the letter of the Secretary of War transmitting the report of the Quar- 
termaster-General on his examination of the claims of Julia A. Nutt, 
widow and executrix of Haller Nutt, late of Natchez, Mississippi, have 
instructed me to report the same back to the House, and to ask that 
the letter of the Secretary of War and accompanying papers be printed 
and recommitted to the Committee on War Claims. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

JOHN G. DOREN. 


Mr. LE FEVRE, by unanimous consent, submitted the following 
resolution; which was read, and referred to the Committee on Accounts: 
Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Clerk be, and he hereby is, 
directed to pay to John G. Doren, late index clerk of the House, $8 being 
the amount necessary to reimburse him for money actually paid out d the 
Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses, for indispensable assistance in g 
the indexes for the use of the House. 


HARBOR OF EAST DUBUQUE, ILLINOIS. 

Mr. HITT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7334) to 
continue the improvement of the harbor of East Dubuque, Illinois; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. , 

JOSEPH P. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. RAY, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 6383) granting a pension to Joseph P. Matthews; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and 
ordered to be printed. 


ce i 


JULIUS M. CARRINGTON. 

On motion of Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, by unanimous consent, leave 
was given to withdraw from the files of the House the papers of Lieu- 
tenant Julius M. Carrington. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed, with amendmentsin 
which the concurrence of the House was requested,the bill (H. R. 7049) 
making appropriations for the service of the P: ce Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (8. 422) for the relief of George W. Maher. 

CATHARINE BULLARD. 

Mr. PEELLE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7335) 
granting a pension to Catharine Bullard; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SECTION 2603 OF REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. RICE, of Ohio, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7336) to amend section 2603 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask that the bill (H. R. 7049) making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, with amendments by the 
Senate, be taken from the Speaker’s table; and I move that the billand 
amendments be referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE LATE HON. J. T. UPDEGRAFF. 


Mr. J. D. TAYLOR. Iask unanimous consent that Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6, at 2 o’clock, be assigned as the time for appropriate remarks on 
the memory of the late Hon. Jonathan T. Updegraff. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

LOUISIANA JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. 

Mr. ELLIS. I ask that the bill (S. 1963) to attach the parishes of 
Saint Mary and Iberia, in the State of Louisi to the western judi- 
cial district of Louisiana, be taken from theSpeaker’s table and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There was no objection; and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, read a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

SHERMAN C. PERRY. 

Mr. BEACH, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7337) 
for the relief of Sherman C. Perry; which was read a first and second 
nue ES to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered tobe 
printed. 

THOMAS MULVEHILL. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 


President of the United States; which was read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senateand House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress a communication from 
the Secretary of War, dated the 17th instant, inclosing, with other papers on the 
subject, a petition of Thomas Mulvehill, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl prayin 
for the repossession of certain shore lands at Pittsburgh erroneously eta das | 
by him to the United States. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, January 19, 1583. 
PAYMENT FOR LANDS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication, dated the 18th instant, from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, with accompanying papers, in relation to the request of the 
Cherokee Indians in the Indian Territory for payment for lands in that Terri- 
tory west of the ninety-sixth degree west longitude, the cession of which to the 
United States for the settlement of friendly Indians thereon is provided for in 
the sixteenth article of the treaty of July 19, 1866. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 19, 1883. 

REMOVAL OF SNOW AND ICE IN THE DISTRICT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Co: a communication from 
the Secretary of War, dated the 17th instant, inclosing copies of letters respect- 
ively from the Chief of Engineers and Colonel A. F. Reck |, in carats public 
buildingsand one in city, urging the importance of an immediate appro- 
priation of $1,000 for reon snow and ice from the walks and pavements in 
and around the various public reservations under his control during the re- 
mainder of the present fiscal year. 


ExeECUTIVE MAxsIox, January 19, 1883. 
FORT CAMERON, UTAH TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress a communication from 
the Secretary of War, dated the 18th instant, inclosing an extract copy of a re- 
port of the Adjutant-General respecting the military reservation of Fort Cam- 
eron, Utah Territory, and recommending that authority be granted during the 
present session of Congress for the disposal of said reservation, it being no longer 
needed for military purposes. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 19, 1883. 
INDIAN LANDS FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, with 
a draft of a bill and accompanying papers to accept and ratify an ment 
with the confederated tribes of Flat , Kootenay, and Upper Pend d'Oreilles 
In for the sale of a portion of their reservation in the Territory of Montana 
required for the Northern Pacific Railroad, and to make the necessary appropri- 
ation for carrying the same into effect. 

The subject is presented for the consideration of the Congress. 
CHESTER. A. ARTHUR. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


EXECUTIVE Mansios, January 19, 1883. 


The motion of Mr. ROBESON was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 
5 o’clock p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: The resolutions adopted by the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, protesting against any reduction of the duty on wool— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Illinois Bar Association, urging 
the passage of bill to establish an intermediate ceurt of appeals—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: The resolutions adopted by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, recommending as a proper and wise-business measure the im- 
mediate passage of the Sherman bill for the extension of the bonded 
period on spirits—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers relating to the pension claim of A. H. Germer—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: Memorial of commercial organizations and mer- 
chants of New Orleans, praying for the establishment of a light-ship at 
Cape Hatteras—ito the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE: The petition of the Portland (Oregon) Board of 
Trade, for an appropriation for the improvement of the mouth of the 
Columbia River—to the same committee. 

By Mr. KASSON: The petition of George H. Maish and others, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, for the of the Senate substitute for bill H. 
R. 5656—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. R. M. McLANE: The petition of William H. Perotand others, 
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of Baltimore, Maryland, for damages on account of unlawful seizure and 
detention of sundry cargoes of sugar by the Treasury Department—to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORRISON: The petition of J. B. Brewster & Co. and 18 
others, manufacturers, for the repeal of theduty on spring-steel—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. k 

By Mr. MORSE: Papers relating to the claim of Lieutenant W. F. 
Rice—to the Committee on Claims, - 

By Mr. O'NEILL: The petition of the Philadelphia Board of Under- 
writers, and of vessel-owners, merchants, masters, and pilots of vesselsof 
Philadelphia, relative to gas-lighted buoys—severally to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PAUL: The petition of members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, for an appropriation for educational purposes—to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: The petition of Mrs. Jennette McLelland, for 
a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. REAGAN: The petition of L. T. Fullerand others, of Robert- 
son County, Texas, protesting against an increase of duty on tin-plates, 
&c.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. R. W. TOWNSHEND: Paper relating to the pension claim of 
David Sneed—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VANCE: The petition of J. W. Nash and 50 others, for the 
establishment of a mail-route from Sandy Mush to Pigeon River, North 
Carolina—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WARD: Thepetition of iron-workers of Parksburgh, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, protesting against reduction of tariff duties—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS: The petition of Jacob Walrath and 83 
others, citizens of Rock County, Wisconsin, for the abolition of the tax 
on tobacco, cigars, &c.—to the same committee. 


The following petitions for a reduction of the duty on sugar were 
presented and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. KASSON: Of J. H. Eno and 74 others, of Warren County, 
and of J. H. Clark and 46 others, of Wayne County, Iowa. 

By Mr. PETTIGREW: Of Benjamin Sammens and 33 others, of 
Grand Forks; of Keenan & Moore and 47 others, of Casselton; and of 
Frank Anders and 20 others, of Fort Ransom. 

By Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS: Of J. H. Sabin and 48 others, of Wilmot, 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, January 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of proceedings of Saturday last was read and approved. 


CHEROKEE INDIAN LANDS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
m from the President of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a communication dated the 18th instant, from the Secre- 
ary of the Interior, with accompanying papers, in relation to the request of the 
Cherokee Ind n the Indian Territory, for payment for lands in that Terri- 
tory west of the ninety-sixth degree west longitude, the cession of which to the 
United States for the settlement of friendly Indians thereon is provided for in 
the sixteenth article of the treaty of July 19, 1866. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 20, 1883. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PENDLETON presented the memorial of W. G. Hyndman & 
Co., Scott & Co., Swift’s Iron and Steel Works, Licking Rolling Mill 
Company, Globe Rolling Mill Company, James F. Hazen & Co., Lowry 
Hardware Company, and eight other firms of Cincinnati, Ohio, protest- 
ing against a discriminating duty in favor of tin-plate, and in favor of a 
duty of 2} cents per pound on tin-plates and that in no case the duty 
be less than 2.2 cents, astecommended by the Tariff Commission; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. . 

Mr. HALE presented a memorial of citizens of Maine, remonstrating 
against any reduction of the present duty on anchovies and sardines, 
packed in oil or otherwise, in tin boxes, as embraced in Schedule G of 
the report of the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FRYE. I present a petition of the governor of Maine, the mem- 
bers of the council, and nearly all the members of the Legislature of 
Maine, in favor of the bill now before the Senate Committee on Pen- 
sions increasing the pensions of soldiers who lost a leg oran arm in the 
service. I move the reference of the petition to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. LAPHAM. I present a memorial adopted by the convention of 
cider and cider-vinegar makers and fruit-growers of Western New York, 
held at Rochester, protesting against the passage of what is termed the 
“ storekeepers’ bill,” and in favor of the unconditional repeal of the law 
authorizing the manufacture of vinegar in distilleries; which I move 
lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT presented the petition of F. R. Scoville and others, to- 
bacco dealers of Torrington, Connecticut, praying the allowance of a re- 
bate equal to any reduction that may be made in the tax on tobacco and 
its manufactures; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I present the pe- 
tition of M. H. Eckerd and other workingmen, employés of Woodward 
& King, of Steelton, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania; the petition of 
David Miles and other workingmen, employés of the Thorndale Iron 
Works, of Thorndale, Chester County, Pennsylvania; the petition of 
Charles B. Watson and other workingmen, employés of Ferguson, White 
& Co., of Robesonia Furnaces, Berks County, Pennsylvania; the petition 
of H. A. Brady and other workingmen, employés of Newgold, Scheide 
& Co. (rolling-mill), of Bristol, Pe lvania; the petition of E. E. 
White and other workingmen, signee of Hussey, Barnes & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of Lewis R. Hampton and other 
workingmen, employés of the Parkesburgh Iron Company, of Parkes- 
burgh, Chester County, Pennsylvania; the petition of David Griffy and 
other workingmen, employésof Valentine & Co., iron-workers, of Belle- 
fonte, Centre County, Pennsylvania; the petition of William M. Weaver 
and other workingmen, employés of the Macungie Iron Company, of 
Macungie, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania; the petition of E. Oscar 
Hampton and other workingmen, employés of George V. Cresson, shaft- 
ing-maker, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; the petition of F. Kilheffer 
and other workingmen, employés of the Harrisburgh Nail Works, of 
Fairview, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania; the petition of Henry C. 
Fish and other workingmen, employés of Lindsay & McCutchen, Star 
Iron Works, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of Daniel Wiland 
and other workingmen, employés of McCoy & Linn, Milesburgh Iron 
Works, of Milesburgh, Centre County, Pennsylvania; the petition of 
Daniel K. Rettew and other workingmen, employés of the Susquehanna 
Iron Company, Columbia, Pennsylvania; the petition of W. C. Fownes 
and other workingmen, employés of William Clark & Co., Solar Iron 
Works, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of Mahlen Miller 
and other workingmen, employés of iron-workers at Blanden, Berk’s 
County, Pennsylvania; the petition of Samuel McClure and other work- 
ingmen, employé¢s of the Stewart Iron Company, of Sharon, Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania; the petition of William McGurk and other work- 
ingmen, employés of H. Lloyd, Son & Co., Kensington Iron Works, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and the petition of L. Crater and other work- 
ingmen, employés of William MclIlvain & Sons (rolling-mill), of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. The petitioners respectfully set forth the following 
facts: 


In common with other workingmen they have been prepared to Poy lot inthe 
schedules of duties on foreign products recommended by the Tariff Commission, 
although not approving of all of the provisions of the schedules—their princi- 

reason for accepting the schedules arising from a strong desire to see the 
tariff question settled upon a basis that would offer some hope of permanence, 
and that would also offer some hope of stability to the industries of the country. 

They have, however, viewed with alarm the effects upon paora business of 
the mere proposition of the commission to reduce duties, and of the widespread 
apprehension that Congress way y go even further in the work of reduction than 
the commission has recommended, and they point to the recent stoppage of mills 
and factories and workshops, to the enforced idleness of many yorkinpaien, 
to the shrink: in values and the decline in prices, to the largely inc: num- 
ber of financial failures, to the tendency toward lower wages for labor, to the 
hesitation of capital to engage in new enterprises, and to the withholding of 
orders for supplies by railroad companies and other corporations, as con- 
clusive proofs of the ce pames condition of many of our leading industriesand 
of the great shock which our whole industrial system has experienced, 

They believe that this serious and threatening condition of our industrial in- 
terests can only be changed and confidence and prosperity be restored to the 
country by the firm refusal of Congress at its present session to do anything 
that will tend to increase the importation of foreign goods, or that will make 
competition between the manufacturers of this country and of other countries 
for the supply of our markets so severe that the wages of American working- 
men must be still further and es aegcrpenany § reduced. 

They call special attention to the large importations of iron and steel which 
have taken place during the year, and ask that they may receive the careful 
consideration of Senators and Representatives in connection with the proposed 
changes in the duties on these proms The large importations referred to oc- 
eurred in a = of low prices in our own country, and when our capacity for 
the production of iron and steel of every description was fully equal to the de- 
mand, and also when our iron and steel markets were wholly free from all abnor- 
mal excitement, and they show that the present duties on ironand steel are not 
only not prohibitory, but that they are in some instances notsufficiently protect- 
ive of the capital and labor engaged in their domestic production, In some 
cases they are not so high dsit was the manifest intention of Congress to impose, 
and in these cases the Tariff Commission, in recommending an increase of duties, 
has aimed simply to correct erroneous decisions by the Treasury Department 
and the courts. en Pee should not be seriously decreased on any arti- 
cles of iron or steel, and they should be increared on tin-plates, steel-wire 
steel-blooms, pig-iron, cotton-ties, and all ‘“‘non-cnumerated™ articles. To de- 
crease the duties on many fron and steel products which could be named could 
only result in an increase of importations, and a consequent increase of revenue, 
or else in a great reduction of wages, to be followed by general distress and dis- 
content, 

The workingmen whose names are appended therefore pray that Congress wilk 
adopt no lower rates of duties on any foreign manufactured products than are 
recommended by the Tariff Commission; and they further pray that Senators 
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and Representatives, in this crisis of our manufacturing industries which have 
done so much to develop the resourcesof the country and to increase and extend 
its prosperity, will take counsel of the experience of the past, which tellsa warn- 
ing story of the effects upon American industries of atoo ready acceptance of the 
economic views of our foreign rivals, 

I move that these petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, presented the memorial of the 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania for the Promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts, remonstrating against the transfer of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey from the Treasury to the Navy De- 
partment; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Peter Wright & Sons and others, 
ship-owners, merchants, masters, and pilots of vessels, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and a petition of ship-owners, merchants, masters, pilots 
of vessels, and representatives of marine insurance companies, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, favoring a liberal appropriation for the intro- 
duction of a system of gas-lighted buoys along our coast and inland 
waters; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Dr. J. S. Johnson and 24 others, 
citizens of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and the petition of Jesse Mer- 
sg eA 80 onen; dae of union County, a : ‘lvania, b praying 

or the passage of a increasing the pension of soldiers who an 
arm or leg in the service of the Government; which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BAYARD presented the petition of 8. Matthews and 68 others, 
citizens of Delaware, praying for the passage of a law to prevent rail- 
way discriminations; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. HOAR presented the memorial of the Phcenix Plate Company 
and other dealers and manufacturers of black tagger-iron as raw ma- 
terial, of Worcester, Massachusetts, remonstrating against the increase 
of duty on that article proposed by the Tariff Commission; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLATT presented the petition of John Clary and 122 citizens of 
New Britain, Connecticut, asking for national aid to common schools; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. HAWLEY. TheCommittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
to whom was referred the jaint resolution (S. R. 96) relative to schools 
of medical practice in the United States and the graduates thereof, and 
certain memorials and petitions on the subject, have instructed me to 
report that in their opinion the matter belongs rather to the Committee 
on Military Affairs; and the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment ask to be di from the further consideration of the subject, 
and that the joint resolution and accompanying papers may be referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am instructed by the Committee on Education and 
Labor, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 109) presenting 
the thanks of Congress to John F. Slater for a bequest of $1,000,000 to 
be appropriated for the benefit of the colored race in this country, to 
report it back without amendment and to recommend its passage. I 
ask that the accompanying report may be printed, and I give notice 
that I shall call up the joint resolution at an early day. 

The report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2262) for the regulation of telegraph and cable 
companies, spared it with amendments. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am directed by the Committee on Finance, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1632) to provide for paying certain ad- 
vances made to the United States by the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, to report it back and ask to have it referred to the Committee on 
Claims. If-there is any basis at all, as I do not believe there is, for 
the bill, it should go to the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Finance will be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill, and it will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, if there be no objection. 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1058) to prevent the unlawful occupation of the public 
lands, asked to be di from its further consideration, and that 
it be postponed indefinitely, which was agreed to; and he reported a bill 
(S. 2405) to prevent the unlawful occupation of the public lands; which 
was read twice by its title. 


FRANCIS H. SMITH, SR. 


Mr. GARLAND. The Committee on the Judiciary have had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7330) to remove the disabilitiesof Francis 
H. Smith, sr., of Virginia, and direct me to report the same back with- 
out amendment, and with a recommendation that it It is a unani- 
mous report, and I e there will be no objection to it. I ask for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FRYE. Was the removal of disabilities asked for? 


Mr. GARLAND. The petition is on file. This is a bill from the 
House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No bill for the relief of political dis- 
abilities is ever reported unless it is asked for. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed (two-thirds of the 
Senators present voting therefor). 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MORGAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2406) to amend the law as to the issue of postage 
penalty envelopes to certain public officers; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. CALL asked and, by unanimousconsent, obtained leave to intro- 
duce a bill (S. 2407) to confirm the title of Eliza Stanly and her heirs 
to certain lands; which was read twice by itstitle, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PLATT. Iask leave without previous notice to introduce a bill 
to authorize the Postmaster-General to extend the free delivery of let- 
ters, and I desire to call the attention of the Post-Office Committee to 
the bill. I donotsee any member of the committee present except the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado is the 
acting chairman of the committee. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a bill (S. 2408) 
to authorize the Postmaster-General to extend the free delivery of let- 
ters; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PLUMB asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2409) granting a pension to Alexander Montgomery; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

PROPOSED EVENING SESSIONS. 


Mr. MORRILL. I nowask the Senate to take up the resolution sub- 
mitted by me on the 19th instant in relation to a daily recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That on and after Monday, January 22, the Senate will take a daily 
recess from 5} o’clock p. m, to 7} o'clock p. m. until otherwise ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I bring this resolution up at the 
suggestion of several Senators in order that we may determine whether we 
are to make any earnest effort to go through with the revenue bill at the 
present session. It is very important that we should have alittle more 
time, and we must either begin immediately after the morning busi- 
ness and continue late every day or we must take a recess from the 
usual hour of adjournment until some hour in the evening. The reso- 
lution proposes to take a recess from 54 o’clock until 7} o’clock. 

Itis sometimes asserted by many Senators that the revenue bill under 
consideration does not make any reduction on the tariff. I wish notto 
make an argument, but to present the facts as to the reduction pro- 
posed by the bill which we have reported below the present existing 
tariff. I think I can satisfy the Senate and the country that we have 
proposed very radical reductions from beginning to end; and I will read 
them so that the Senate may understand precisely what we are about: 

Reductions effected by proposed tariff. 


Soap— 

Before even the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE] was made it was $46,168. 

Castor-beans— 

Before the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] it 
was $14,334. 


These are estimates based upon the importations of last year, su 
ing that the importations were to be the same for the coming year. 


Which the Senate even reduced very considerably from the figures 
that were presented in the bill. 


Rice starch.. 
Rice, cleaned... 
Rice, uncleaned 
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I may say in passing that I do not think the duties ought to have 
‘been reduced either upon rice or upon potato starch. 


Almonds, shell: 
Mustard, ground.. 


Spool-thread............ 
Brown and bleached linens... 


372,180 

6, 858 

13, 346 

4,091 

7,443 

513, 240 

49,191 

6, 666 

ae 

6, 077 

198, 931 

2) 663 

3,375 

.. 29,615 

6,015 

1,060 

91, 744 

2,765 

5, 202 

. 10,091 

60, 894 

30,703 

18, 476 

8,344 

. 4,757 

. 7,494 

ee ne 21,550 

125, 846 

43,344 

Musical instruments... 7,544 

Osier or willow.... 2, 247 

Papier-maché....... 6, 183 

Pipes and smokers 46, 963 

Piants, shrnu 121,598 

Pencils of lead.. 24, 629 

| Be see 145, 814 

Rattans and reeds 8,527 

Stone, undressed 399 

Umbrellas, &c 4,444 

EBT OIEA - 4,148 

That, however, the committee corrected and put upon another sched- 

ule, so that there will be no reduction on hay. 
Pulp... . $F 
‘Asatosii 1, 
` Cassia... 


“Cinnamon and cloves... 
Lemon and lime juice. 


ge 
Pepper, unground 
Pimento, uUNgGround...........rcerececcersssrorseeee 
Acid: Benzoic, carbolic, sulphuric, and other . 


Fruit: Bananas, pineapples, plantains, &c... 
Macaroni and vermicelli 
Parchment..............0000 
Then on iron, wool and woolens, cotton, and silks there is also a very 
conspicuous and large reduction, amounting to several million dollars 
-on each, I suppose. 
Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont if this 
statement is based upon the action of the Committee on Finance? 
Mr. MORRILL. I had the clerk of the Committee on Finance to go 
through the items for my own information, and state the reduction on 
-each article. 
Mr. HARRIS. I ask is the statement based upon the action of the 
committee upon the bill reported by the Committee on Finance? 
Mr. MORRILL. It is, with the exception of some three or four 
. amendments which have been since proposed. 
Mr. HARRIS. Does the memoranda contain astatement of the arti- 
-cles upon which duties have been increased, and an estimate of the in- 
crease of revenues which will result? 
Mr. MORRILL. It does not; but I do not remember that we have 
proposed to increase the rate of duty upon any article of any importance 
above what has been proposed by the Tariff Commission. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask the Senator what is the 
total amount of reduction? 
Mr. MORRILL. Ihave notaddeditup. I made an estimate of the 
. amount in my opening remarks upon the subject. 
inia. I wish to ask another question. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virgi 
The statement, I believe, does not include the reduction on internal 
orevenue. 

Mr. MORRILL. Notatall. I have merely made this statement in 


order to disabuse the minds of some Senators that the bill instead of a 
reduction of duties proposed an absolute increase. That is a gross mis- 
statement. 

Mr. DAWES. Did not the Senator give that before ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I did in my opening remarks. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to ask the Senator from Vermont what his 
estimate now is on sugar as the bill has finally been agreed upon ? 

Mr. MORRILL. . I have not carefully computed it and am not ready 
yet to make an estimate. Itis a very considerable reduction, and pos- 
sibly more of a reduction than it was when the bill was reported. 

I merely make these remarks in order that if the Senate is disposed 
to go on and go through the revenue bill they will give us the neces- 
sary time. Either we must take up the bill immediately afterthe morn- 
ing hour and continue to a late hour through the day or we must have 
a recess ifit is proposed to do any other business at this session in con- 
nection with the subject of taxation and the tariff. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I shall vote with great pleasure for 
any proposition that is to have the effect of bringing to some practical 
conclusion the tariff measure now before the Senate. I do not expect 
that that bill at the present session shall be such as I individually 
would draft or with the whole of whose provisions I should be at all 
content; but I believe it is wise and right that a step should be taken, 
even though a short step, in favor of reform in our system of tariff tax- 
ation, and far more in the simplification of our system of duties than 
in the bare nominal reduction. 

Iam perfectly aware that a great deal of the reduction suggested 
will prove illusory, for the reason that alreadyin many cases the duties 
are so high that they are prohibitory at present rates, and the reduc- 
tion, although apparently liberal, still leaves the duties at prohibitory 
rates. As it matters very little to a man whether he is to be drowned 
in fifteen or twenty feet of water, just so I hold that if you have a tax 
as we have to-day exorbitantly high upon a great many commodities 
you can not by reducing it 15 or 20 per cent. bring it down to a point 
of material relief; the increase of revenue under it will be nothing. 
So I say to my friend from Vermont that so far from believing that the 
reductions in the bill according to the table he has just read, which has 
been so carefully prepared, will lead to a reduction in revenue, I believe 
they will lead to an increase of revenue, obviously so. A prohibitory 
duty excludes revenue; you lower it, and revenue takes the place of 
prohibition. 

The table which has been prepared I think will prove entirely illu- 
sory, and so far from diminishing the amount that comesinto the Treasury 
it will increase the amount. But I believe there will be a relief other- 
wise to the tax-paying people of this country, who while they may pay 
to-day no apparent revenue yet do the same thing to them in paying 
an enhanced price for all that they use. Therefore there will be relief, 
although it will not come under the figures and under the suggestions 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont. ; 

Now, sir, as to the practical question; desiring, as I do, and expect- 
ing to prove my faith by works in theshape of votes, that a bill shall 
pass the Senate as soon as practicably it can be done, effecting some 
reformation and an improvement, or certainly a change in the existing 
tariffsystem, I wish to give all the time that I think can be economi- 
cally bestowed by the Senate upon it. Shall we advance that by having 
night sessions? I putitto the experience of gentlemen who have served 
here for many years whether, after all, you can count upon night ses- 
sions securing the presence of a quorum of the Senate, whether you can 
work from 11 o’clock in the morning until 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
in an attentive and careful manner, and then, adjourning for two hours, 
come back and work for three or four more hours at night? Ido not 
believe there is any other class of labor in the country where such a dis- 
tribution of the working time would be thoughtefiicient. I see before 
me a great many men who are professional men, whose duty it is to 
work zealously and closely at professional work, and they can best say 
whether they can not do more efficient work by a continuous session 
than by breaking it up with an interval of two hours and coming back 
to start it anew. 

After all, our work has got to be performed imperfectly by men with 
only the average amount of physical endurance and of brain power; and 
whether you can work, as is proposed by the Senator from Vermont, 
upon this subject for some eight hours out of the twenty-four, and 
whether you will produce beneficial results from that kind of labor, I 
take leave respectfully to doubt. 

I think it would be wiser for us to take up this bill immediately upon 
the meeting of the Senate, after the expiration of the half-hour neces- 
sary for the formal business of the morning hour, which, as we all know, 
is exceedingly small at this period of a short session, at the close of a 
Congress, and sit steadily through until our adjournment, giving close 
attention tothe bill. I believe farmore would be accomplished by doing 
that than by coming back here at night to find a scattered handful of 
men assembling at 7 o’clock and postponing a vote upon important 
measures for want of a quorum, with a general sense of lassitude and 
fatigue pervading almost everybody in the Senate Chamber. Therefore 
I submit to my honorable friend from Vermont whether it would not 
be well not just now to adopt this motion for night sessions? 

I would state further that I believe where the consideration of any 
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important subject is pending before the Senate embraced in the tariff 
discussion, we had better sit a half-hour, an hour, or more than that 
later for the purpose of getting through it; and that there should be a 
common consent in the body that there is to be something done with 
this tariff question by the Senate at this session. That I am warmly 
in favor of. I do not expect that the bill to be passed will be entirely, 
to me personally, satisfactory; but I expect to vote, if I can vote at 
this session, for a bill reforming more or less the present tariff. 

Mr. MORRILL. I shall be content with anything that will belikely 
to get through with this bill the present week. I am very anxious to 
get through with the bill this week. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say one word, Mr. President. I thinkif this 
immense tariff bill fails to get through the Senate the present week, or 
at any rate so soon that it may ripen into a law at the present Con- 
gress, it will be one of the most significant evidences of the unfitness of 
these two branches as at present constituted for their great function of 
legislation that ever has been given in any parliamentary body whatever. 

In addition to the great reductions of taxes suggested by the honora- 
ble Senator from Vermont, it was not within the province of what he 
had to say to remind us of the great reduction of internal-revenne taxes 
which the same bill provides. Here is a measure which is to relieve 
this country of burdens to the amount of somewhere from thirty-five to 
fifty million dollars at least annually, upon which this body and the 
other House I believe are substantially agreed. 

Mr. LAPHAM. About seventy millions, I would suggest to the 
Senator, including the internal revenue. 

Mr. HOAR. That depends partly on the question whether every re- 
duction of duty in the tariff is really a reduction of revenue. In many 
cases where the duties are reduced the revenue will be increased, and 
allowance should be made for that. 

Now, the difference is not between the reduction of internal revenue 
proposed by the billand the present law; it is not between the reduced 
rates of duties on imports proposed by the bill and the present rates; the 
only question of dispute is that some Senators think we ought to go 
further than wedo go. The Senator from North Carolina [ Mr. VANCE], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, Beck], and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. BAYARD] wish perhaps graver and more serious reductions, great 
changes of public policy, and Senators on this side of the Chamber and 
some Senators on the other side of the Chamber differ with them; and 
we are spending our time in those disputes when we are all agreed sub- 
stantially that at least this vast reduction ought to be made. 

If a tax bill should be brought in here containing simply these pro- 
visions upon which every member of the Committee on Finance was 
agreed, only differing as to whether they ought to go further, or if the 
leading representative men on the two sides of this Chamber divided 
politically should appoint two committees and those committees should 
make a schedule of those items on which they were unanimous, we 
should accomplish nearly everything in regard to the mere relief of pub- 
lic burdens which the country demands. I do not mean by that that 
we should have agreed upon a policy or a system which our friends on 
the other side would consider in accordance with wise economical laws. 
Now, if we fail to do this thing because of our differences as to whether 
something else should or should not be done, we shall exhibit to the 
country an example of incompetency and folly which I think none of 
us caring for the good name of the Senate or of Congress would desire 
to have exhibited. 

I shall therefore follow cheerfully the lead of my honorable friend 
from Vermont, whose lead I have almost always followed in public 
questions, in making this effort for night sessions. The Senator from 
Delaware says that the experience of professional men and of working- 
men is not in favor of such extraordinary labors, and that is true when 
you are speaking of the ordinary conduct of their professional life; but 
there are certain occasions when the doctor or the lawyer or the work- 
man sits up all night and has an extra labor which his frame would 
not bear if it were to be continued through the year. 

We are within six weeks of the ending of this Congress by the Con- 
stitution, and this work must be done all over again if we do not doit 
now. ‘Therefore it is a time for an extraordinary effort and for those 
labors which tax the physical and the mental powers of men to perform 
them to their utmost. The objection to sitting, as the Senator from 
Delaware suggested, beginning this work as soon as the Journal is read, 
is that that is the displacement of all the other important business of 
the Senate. Nothing from the Judiciary Committee, nothing upon the 
Calendar, nothing from the Committee on Foreign Relations, can be dealt 
with at all unless we have the morning hour. So I think the Senator 
from Vermont has chosen wisely; and I think the question whether 
Senators will come here in the evening and make a quorum, ificing 
their own personal ease for a few evenings during the remainder of this 
week, is one of the most important questions, one which is to have a 
great influence on the public satisfaction with Congressand on the pub- 
lic interest itself, which is more important than public satisfaction, in 
questions with which we are called upon to deal. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I shall very cheerfully vote for the res- 
olution submitted by the chairman of the Finance Committee, but I de- 
sire to do more than that. I desire also that the suggestion of the 
Senator trom Delaware, supplementing the suggestion made by the Sena- 
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tor from Iowa, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, that 
we should commence the consideration of this bill immediately after 
the morning business each morning, should be adopted. I think that 
this measure is of importance enongh to postpone all the other business 
of the session until it is finished. I think that no measure has been pro- 
posed in Congress in the last ten years that it is so important to act upon 
and act upon speedily as the measure now under consideration I be- 
lieve that is the sentiment ofthe country. Businessis stagnated through- 
out the entire country while the consideration of this measure goes on, 
and I believe that the demand of the people is that we shall take it up 
immediately upon the assembling of Congress, to the exclusion of other 
business, and devote as many hours to it as it is possible for us to do 
within the limits of physical endurance; and therefore I hope that both 
the measure suggested by the chairman of the Finance Committee and 
the proposition of the Senator from Delaware will be adopted. 

I have letters from all portions of the country asking that we may act, 
and act finally upon this subject. I think action is more important than 
the details of the bill. What the business men of the country want is 
that this matter shall be settled in some way. I trust that nothing will 
interfere with it. My short experience here has taught me that the two 
hours which we spend in the morning on miscellaneous business do more 
to hinder the progress of important measures than we ourselves are aware 
of. We come herefreshat 110’clock; and we can do more business upon 
the tariff bill in the two hours following 11 o’clock than we can in any 
other two hours during the day. We can get along with the bill more 
during those two hours than during any other two hours of the day. 
The effect of spending an hour or two in miscellaneous business is to di- 
vert our attention from the important matterin hand, to weary us and to 
hinder the progress of the measure. I think that we may not only take 
it up in the morning immediately after the morning business, but that 
we may well devote two or three hours each evening to it. It is im- 
portant enough to make the effort. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, President, the friends of this bill are very anx- 
ious, evidently, that progress shall be made with it, and to manifest 
that anxiety they generally occupy a couple of hours in discussing the 
best means of getting forward with it, particularly in cutting off other 
persons who are op to the bill or want to learn anything abont it 
from any opportunity to find out what is in the minds of the commit- 
tee or in the mind of anybody else about this bill. 

I intend to vote for this resolution to come back after night and stay 
as long as the Senator from Vermont wants us to do it, my reason be- 
ing that I want some chance to transact other business which, though 
it does not involve as many millions of dollars as are supposed to be in- 
volved in this bill, is still entitled to the attention of Con . The 
business may be of small importance in itself considered, but it is of 
the greatest possible importance to the people concerned, and it is the 
duty of the Government of the United States to extend to all of its citi- 
zens a fair consideration in referente to the business they ask its atten- 
tion to. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut who was last up 
said that the business men of this country were exceedingly anxious 
that there should be some settlement of this tariff dispute. ere are 
all kinds of clamors coming up from various quarters. We hear of 
strikes in all directions among the large manufacturers of steel, &c. ; we 
hear of great discontent among the operative population of the country. 
The farmers and the consumers are going along in a very quiet way. 
They know that whatever fate is to befall them they are to receive any- 
how, and they bow their heads to it without any sort of protest, and so 
they are not getting very much aggravated or under any great anxiety 
about the progress of this bill. The business men and the operatives 
in the vicinity of large manufacturing establishments are all at once 
getting into a great buzz about it. I noticed that the honorable Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] this morning put in as many as 
twelve or fifteen of these patent outside or inside petitions, all printed 
on the same press and at the same time, and circulated as the expres- 
sion of an intelligent view by the operatives in a large number of iron 
establishments in Pennsylvania in reference to the proper manner of 
adjusting the tariffon iron. That is a flood of light coming in from 
these agitated operatives in Pennsylvania. They have got into a sud- 
den state of frantic energy about the question of the regulation of the 
tariff, and they comprehend it all entirely and send us information here 
of their views, which of course we must receive, because it is printed 
on a patent-inside paper and every petition is exactly alike. Four or 
five or six thousand men can not possibly in the expression of 
their opinions through type in exactly the same identical language un- 
less the conclusions at which they had arrived about a proper manner 
of adjusting the tariff were so perspicuously uttered as that no human 
being of any common sense could deny that they were right. 

Now, sir, the concurrence of so many men on the same morning, pre- 
sented through the hands of one Senator in the Senate of the United 
States a great proposition of remodeling or modifying the tariff, 
is one of the. most striking incidents in American history. It shows 
the harmony and unity of opinion among our people; it shows the re- 
markable breadth and depth of intelligence and ience and observ- 
ance, and it certainly brings a flood of light here which we are not pre- 
pared in any respect to disregard. 
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The business men are very much excited about this matter. How 
were they at the last session of Congress, and the session before that, 
and the session before that, and clear on back to 1870? They and the 
politicians here were very quiet during all the last session of Congress 
until after the two Houses had agreed upon a day for final adjourn- 
ment. Then a bill was sent to us from the House, called the little 
revenue bill, that did not touch the tariff at all, made no impression 
upon it, took no notice of it, which only concerned internal revenue. 
That bill was referred to the Committee on Finance, of which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont was then chairman, as he is now. He took it and 
reported it back, with some modifications, as an internal-revenue bill. 
It remained in this body for a very short time, when certain amend- 
ments, I think about thirty in number, were offered one fine morning 
to that bill, making the bill one affecting the tariff, and some of these 
amendments came from gentlemen from west of the Mississippi River. 
There was evidently trouble in the camp. There was a spasmodic 
enunciation on the part of the farmers and other laborers in the country 
west of the Mississippi River of a purpose to have certain amendments 
to the tariff laws to go along with the amendments proposed by the 
committee to the internal-revenue laws. 

Thereupon the honorable Senator from Vermont had his bill carried 
back to his committee, and there he revised’it. He came back, the 
committee reporting favorably upon certain reductions of the tariff, some 
on and some on other articles, thereby inaugurating iy this billa 
tariff bill as well as an internal-revenue bill, and taking the very best 
means to prevent the passage of any bill whatever in reference to in- 
ternal revenue or in reference to tariff reduction. It was supposed that 
that report thus made and this small effort, this weak endeavor in the 
direction of a modification of the tariff, taken in connection with the 
fact that the Senate and the House had agreed to appoint a tariff com- 
mission, would be satisfactory to the clamors of the great body of the 
people of the United States. That was the calculation, and if the elec- 
tions in November had gone as the honorable Senator from New York 
[ Mr. MILLER] prophesied they would go, that the Southern States would 
be sending up high-protective men to take the places of our men here 
who want moderate rates, and that the Northern States would come 
down with an immense avalanche of voted opinion in reference to raising 
higher duties rather than lowering them—if that prophecy made by the 
honorable Senator had been realized, we should not have had the privi- 
lege of voting upon any tariff bill whatever at this session of Congress. 

But all of their calculations and prophecies were reversed by the 
people; and no set of men in this world understand better than the 
honorable Senators on the other side of the Chamber, who are now up- 
holding a higher standard of tariff taxation than we have ever had be- 
fore, that the people of the United States demanded a thorough revision 
of this system. Sir, they feel it in every bone in their bodies, and men 
who love the luxuries of life and the enjoyments of society as well as 
others are here this morning found on the floor of the Senate protest- 
ing that they want to come back here after night for the purpose of 
working up this tariff that they themselves have put every obstacle in 
the way of and have devised every means for delaying. Now, let the 
world understand the canting hypocrisy which conveys upon its lips a 
boast of desire to remodel the tariff and compare it with the conduct 
which everlastingly prohibits any effort looking to an honest reduction 
of taxation. 

Mr. President, it is time that we had begun to understand that we 
represent an intelligent constituency and that they are sincere in their 
criticisms upon our conduct. They are not to be hoodwinked by pre- 
tenses of this kind; they will dig into the truth of this matter, and 
they will understand it. After they have got a tariff commission, 
which is no other than a packed jury; yes, a jury deliberately packed 
with men directly interested in the result, and picked for that pu 
after they have got the report of this packed jury and brought it before 
the Houses of Congress, they now desire that we shall accept the ver- 
dict of that jury without the right even to poll them and to ask them 
why it is they reported thus and so, and what personal or special inter- 
est they themselves had in the report which they submitted to the 
country. That partisan set of men were picked on purpose to doctor 
a tariff to be sent here, and after it gets here great agitation springs up 
among the operatives and among the monopolists of the country. They 
are said to be aroused and to be excited, and we must have the thing 
voted down our throats without examination and without care as to 
what may become of us, because they are clamorous for a final judg- 
ment on that verdict. 

Sir, it was remarked by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
that the other House were practically agreeing with us upon the bill 
that was reported from our Committee on Finance. I do not know 
how it appears that that is so unless it is by a comparison of the tariff 
bill which they reported with the tariff bill reported by the House com- 
mittee. If I am allowed to—— 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator refer to me in that connection ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. HOAR. Then he misunderstood me. 

Mr. MORGAN. I referred to the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. What I said was that there was a vast reduction of in- 
ternal revenue and duties on imports, upon which every Senator, and 


I think everybody in the other House, was practically agreed; that our 

discussion, in which we were occupying time that endangered the pas- 

sage of any bill at all, grew out of contests as to whether we should go 

further, and I thought it would be a disgrace to our common sense, on 

both sides, if we failed to do what we agree ought to be done because 

we could not agree as to something else. That was all. I did not 
of the House and Senate being agreed. 

Mr. MORGAN. I inferred that if the other House or any portion of 
the other House had practically agreed upon any tariff measure what- 
ever which corresponded with the one we were trying to agree about 
the evidence of it must be derived from the action taken by the House 
on the bill they reported. 

Mr. HOAR. I said nothing on that subject. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know the Senator did not, but I infer that that 
is the source of his information. He has, however, other sources of in- 
formation that I have no access to and no right to speak of. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to ask my friend a question, if he will par- 
don me. I do not want to prolong this, because we are wasting the 
hour, and I confess my share of it, and I ought not to waste any more 
myself; but does not the Senator from Alabama agree that every reduc- 
tion which has been agreed to by the Senate so fur ought to be made 
both in the internal and external taxation? If he does, my point is 
why he and I can not go and do that which we have agreed on, which 
will accomplish thirty-five to fifty millions reduction at least, instead 
of spoiling all that by debating whether we ought not to go a good deal 
further? That is my pomt. 

Mr. MORGAN. I agree to every reduction that has been made so 
far as the tariff itself is concerned; I would not commit myself upon 
the internal-revenue taxation, for I have some doubts about voting for 
the reduction made in some parts of that. I do not agree that those 
reductions have been sufficient to accomplish any public good. Iagree 
with the Senator from Delaware that these reductions have merely 
lowered the tariff upon a great many of the articles enumerated this 
morning by the Senator from Vermont down to the line of prohibition, 
so that the manufacturer will get all the benefit of the protection up to 
the rate which is prescribed, and the Treasury will be shut out from 
all benefit of revenue. 

There is a great deal open for discussion ond a great deal that ought 
to be discussed about this tariff, but we are not to have the benefit of 
discussion if we can be deprived of it. The two Houses, it appears, 
are moving on somewhat parallel lines, neither of them agreeing en- 
tirely with the Tariff Commission about this matter. But what is to 
be theresult? To-morrow, I understand, is the day fixed for taking up 
the tariff discussion in the House. Perhaps one day, or it may be two 
days, will be allowed for general debate there. Then the cléture will 
be applied to it. They will cut down debate then upon amendments 
or limit it perhaps to five minutes; and the tariff will be skimmed over 
in that way in the House of Representatives; and, not impeaching the 
wisdom of that body in the slightest degree, there will perhaps not be 
thirty men in that body by the time the tariff gets through who will 
understand its actual provisions, and that for the want of time to con- 
sider it, want of time to debate it and to have the facts that bear upon 
the various provisions brought to view. 

What is to be the result here? What is it that these Senators are so 
anxious about? It is simply this: This bill is to be legislated ina 
conference committee. The Senate of the United States and the House 
of Representatives are not to enact this law according to the ordinary 
forms of procedure, but it is expectel that the House will prepare it- 
self upon its own bill and the Senate will prepare itself upon its own 
bill, and it will be an easy matter of comparison between the two bills 
as to the opinions fixed and settled by party divisions perhaps in the 
two Houses what the difference between them shall be, what the ground 
of agreement shall be. The Senator from Vermont I dare say wants 
to hustle his bill off out of this body into the hands of a conference 
committee in order that he may there have an opportunity of passing 
a measure which he does not wish to have debated in the Senate. 
Time is of the essence of the contract in that case. It is a great point 
with them. I intend to give them all the time they wish, but at the 
same time, so far as I am personally concerned, I intend to give them 
a fair opportunity for full debate. 

I noticed the reading of the list this morning of the reduction of taxes 
which the honorable Senator from Vermontsaid would be accomplished 
by the bill as reported by the committee and asalready amended in the 
Senate. You may take an old farmer of the South or of the West and 
sit him down by his dip-candle with his brass-bound spectacles, and 
let him look over that list, and by the time he has got it spelled through 
he will have ascertained that there is no benefit in the world in it to 
him, that he has been diligently overlooked, carefully excluded from 
all the provisions and all the benefits that are alleged to be derived 
to the country from that bill. He will find the tax reduced on toys 
and dolls from Germany, and he will no doubt admire the emphasis, 
he certainly would if he had heard it, with which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Vermont announced the fact that there had been a large 
reduction upon toys. He will find that a great many articles that 
are useful to the manufacturers and enable them to cheapen their proc- 
esses of manufacture have the tariff reduced upon them. But what did 
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the Senator have to say about iron and steel and wool and cotton goods, 
ready-made clothing, shoes, leather, matters of daily consumption—what 
is said about reduction of prices on things of this kind? Nothing. 
They have been forgotten, severely neglected. 

This wise and sagacious committee, looking over the broad field of 
taxation, forgot to make any provision for forty millions of people in 
their anxiety to make provision for ten. They have left out the big 
end of the subject in the scratiny which they bestow upon the little 
end. Sir, they do not feel any responsibility to the real people of this 
country. Never shall we get a tariff which is just in its provisions, 
never will the Senate stop to consider the rights and welfare and interest 
of the real people of this country, until they have risen again in their 
majesty and put their votes right down on this proposition and have 
again declared themselves against the tariff as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

I, sir, for one want to present the facts to them in full array upon 
this tariff bill, which gives us the first distinct opportunity we have had 
for thirty years of going into the depths of this question. I want to 
present it in array before the people item by item with all the facts that 
are necessary for its elucidation, so that when the next ballot-box is 
approached by the sovereigns of this land they shall be able to express 
an opinion that even the Senator from Vermont will respect; in which 
they will say that the people of this country must have some bene- 
ficial interest in its legislation; that they must not be longer made pack- 
horses and bearers of burdens for the monopolists and the nabobs of the 
land, who are the pets and favorites of this scheme of tariff taxation. 

Sir, it is a fraud and a delusion. It looks well upon the surface, but 
it is a whited sepulchre, and before we get done with it we shall bring 
out of it the foul remains of combinations, conspiracy, and fraud, and 
we will lay it open before the sound-minded people of this land. Then 
the honorable gentlemen of the West who from good motives, as they 
say, favor the people whom they represent, will have an opportunity 
of accounting to their constituents for the reasons which have led them 
to continue to rivet upon them the shackles of barbarous restraint, and 
they too will consider their responsibility to the people who sent them 
to this body. Let not the Senator from Vermont suppose that because 
he wishes to go into the deep hours of the night we will not follow him 
there. I will vote for his resolution, and I will keep pace with him, 
and until he gets his consent to make some concessions to the people 
of this country who fill up its armies and its navies, who make its 
bread, who work its mines, who furnish the foundations upon which 
the great fabric of this Government and this great social system are 
alike founded. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I have confined myself during the 

of this bill to a very lean and bare statement of facts and have 
not, although often tempted, entered intoany protracted debate. I have 
seldom been more tempted than by the speech just closed by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. Why, Mr. President, he commenced by assailing 
the action of the Senate at the last session of Congress. It is well 
known that the bill reducing internal revenue would have passed then 
but for the storm of opposition and ridicule thrown upon it as being 
merely a reduction on patent medicines and cosmetics and matches. 
Why, sir, some of the leaders on the other side of the Senate pro- 
claimed that they would talk forty-eight hours rather than have that 
bill passed. It became obvious, therefore, that the bill could not 
pass without including some reductions of the tariff, and thereupon 
two articles were selected—sugar and Bessemer steel railroad bars. 
This would have made a sensible reduction of the revenue of the 
country, and would have stopped the mouths of Senators like the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, about Bessemer steel rails. When that came in 
upon the report of the Committee on’ Finance it became obvious that 
the whole time of the Senate was to be consumed in debate, and it 
a impossible, after a serious and earnest effort, to pass 
the bill. 

Now the Senator from Alabama proclaims that we have not done any- 
thing in behalf of the farmers or consuming interest of the country in 
the proposed reduction. Thatisastupendouserror. The Senator will 
see that we have reported a reduction on such articles as salt, on all the 
common grades of cottons throughout, on the wool and woolen interest, 
and I think we shall show that we have made a reduction on silks as 
well as upon iron and on sugar. The articles that are consumed in 
every family of the country will be found to be embraced in the reduc- 
tions I have read this morning. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama goes off from the ques- 
tion before ns in order to discuss the general subject of the tariff. I 
supposed we might have really in earnest come to some conclusion as 
to what we would do in order to give time and to facilitate as much of 
discussion as Senators see fit to bestow on the subject, and to get through 
with the bill in season to legislate upon some other subject. I hoped 
that we might come to some agreement by which we should get through 
the bill this week. I have no idea of trying to stop or to curtail dis- 
cussion on a bill of this kind, but I want time to do it, and if we do 
not take a recess, then I hope there will be a general understanding of 
the Senate to take up the bill immediately after the morning business, 
say at about half-past 11 o’clock, and continue it as longas the patience 
of the Senate will endure. 


Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I am willing to meet asearly andsit as late 
as the chairman of the committee may desire in order to facilitate the dis- 
cussion of this bill; but whenever suggestions are made as to limitations 
of debate I shall object to any intimation which tends to prevent Senators 
from being fully and fairly heard on every item of it. Weare onlyon the 
threshold of itas yet. We have gone through two schedules; we are 
hanging on another, a little one now, as to wood. The great schedules 
are yet untouched. What have we done? We have gone overitem by 
item the schedule which relates to chemicals; we spent a week on it, 
and the final result was a reduction of abouta million dollars; $825,000 
of that is upon the two items relative to aniline dyes and caustic soda. 
We spent two or three more days in going over the glass schedule, and 
the result of that has been an increase upon the present taxation of 
about $748, 167. 

After ten days, nearly two weeks, spent on the threshold of this bill 
the Senator from Vermont has not saved money enough yet to pay the 
Holladay claim. We are now about to consider an important schedule, 
the schedule on metals; and it will be made apparent as we discuss that 
schedule that there is not only no real reduction of taxes below the 
present rates, but an absolute increase of burdens. If we can not re- 
duce that schedule there will be little or no hope for reducing the 
schedules on woolens and cottons, or anything else. 

From the best calculation I am able to make, instead of the promised 
reduction on the cotton schedule there is an absolute increase of nearly 
if not quite a million dollars in the carefully arranged proposition laid 
before us in regard to these articles. 

My investigation in regard to the metal schedule would make the 
increase even more than the Bureau of Statistics made it in the report 
cece pri nati furnished me the other day, the closing sentence of 
whic j 


In so far as relates to iron and steel and manufactures thereof, the duties on 
which under the present and under the proposed tarif can be stated, the 
amount of duty collected under the present rate was $22,888,736.26, and under 
the pro; rates it would have been $26,850,358.82, both being computed upon 
the of imports during the year ended June 30, 1882. This shows an in- 
crease under the pro} rates of 17.38 per cent. 


vi respectfa 
ai ey JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., Chief of Bureau. 
Hon, James B., BECK, Senator United States. 

It is, I believe, conceded, at least it will hardly be denied, that the 
purpose of the Tariff Commissioners was to increase on the average the 
rates of taxationin theiron schedule, though that purpose would not be 
discovered by reading theirreport; indeed a very pronounced reduction 
would be expected. I hope that each item and change, both of rated 
classification, will now be examined by Senators who desire reduction 
of taxes, and that all the facts will be placed upon the record. I tcust 
that they will not be deterred by suggestions that time is consumed by 
discussion. This bill, or rather some bill I fear agood deal worse than 
the bill which passes the Senate, willin all probability poss both Houses 
before the 4th of March; if so, the facts now placed upon the permanent 
records of thecountry will constitute this justification of those of us who 
vote against it, not only for our votes, but for any future effort we may 
make to obtain the relief which the country demands, but which I feel 
assured this Congress does not propose to give. 

I think it will soon be apparent, if it is not so now, that the real ob- 
ject of the men whocontrol legislation here through the Tariff Com- 
mission and this proposed revision was to secure higher protective duties 
on cotton-ties, wire for fences, tin-plates, and many otherimportant arti- 
cles now entered as unenumerated products of steel and iron at 30 and 
35 per cent. ad valorem, the valuesof which for the year 1882 amounted 
to $10,249,891, and the duties paid amounted to $3,300,285. The bill 
under consideration more than doubles, on the average, the duties on 
the articles which now go to make up the unenumerated products. Of 
course I do not believe that the revenue received from them at the in- 
creased rate of taxation will be doubled, the object being to make the 
rate so high as to prevent importation, and increase the cost of the total 
consumption of them in this country up to a shade under the foreign 
price with the tariff tax added, and thus enable the manufacturers to 
pocket the whole tax which they induce Congress to compel the people 
to pay by prohibiting competition from abroad. That is, of course, one 
way of reducing the revenues of the country. Total prohibition would 
be more effectual and equally honest. This bill takes a long stride in 
that direction. 

I have a very faint hope of success in making valuable or important 
reductions, and if we do I have still less of having them retained in 
the bill which will become a law. The protectionists are all looking 
to the all-powerful conference committee for the results they desire. 
Four men at last will frame the bill, and they will be sure to give the 
men who rely on legislation to enrich themselves all they can. On all 
provisions of importance to the monopolists which the Senate has in- 
creased or kept in better shape for the protected interests than the 
House has, the House conferees will concur in the provisions of the 
Senate amendments, and having done that much to oblige the Senate 
the Senate conferees will of course reciprocate their kindness by con- 
curring in such increases and adjustments as the House conferees can 
show that their action has made in the same direction. Thus the bill 


will be made more oppressive than either House would make it. I 
expect, in short, to be called upon to vote, as a whole, without the 
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right to amend, alter, or even protest, for a worse bill than either House 
passes, and therefore propose to give my reasons for demanding reduc- 
tions now while we can consider the items in detail I propose to ap- 
peal from Congress to the country, and to make up the record now. 
Of course one of the three conferees of each House will be a Democrat 
and in favor of reduction of taxes, but he will not be heeded in the 
conference and need not even sign the report. 

If we fail to vote for any bill, however oppressive and unjust, that the 
conference committee agree on, we will be denounced as opposing all 
reduction of taxes; and if it passes in spite of us, no matter how oppress- 
ive its provisions may be, and we venture hereafter to seek relief by 
legislation, we will be loudly denounced by the able and well-paid press 
of the monopolists as agitators and disturbers ofthe business of the 
country. We may all as well make up our defense as we goon. We 
will be told that Congress was pledged by the appointment of the Tariff 
Commission to accept as a finality the bill passed on its recommendation, 
and every man and woman in the employ of the protected interests will 
be threatened with reduction of wages or dismissal from service if they 
donot join in the hue and cry that will be raised by those who seek to 
perpetuate their monopolies. 

Mr. MAXEY. Suppose we have a conference committee, its majority 
being gentlemen whose theory is that the tariff should be laid for pro- 
tection with revenue as an incident, what chance would the tax-payers 
have? 

Mr. BECK. I want the Senator from Texas now to discuss this bill 
item by item, so that he can show to his people in the permanent records 
of the country what the facts are. 

We may as well look the facts in the face and speak plainly. The 
ultimate decision is in the hands of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance in the Senate and of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, each with their most reliable supporter he can select from his 
committee to sustain him, in a secret committee of conference, where 
those four are omnipotent in regard to all questions of difference be- 
tween the two Houses. Each of the chairmen regards himself as the 
father of the protective system, and each can establish about equal 
claims to its paternity. The Senator from Delaware may be at the 
tail end of the Senate Committee for form’s sake, and Mr. CARLISLE, of 
Kentucky, may be on the House Committe; they will both be powerless. 
The commission they obtained was selected because each member of it 
was interested in maintaining the highest protection and the greatest 
privileges for the monopolists he was chosen to advocate; each had to 
sustain all the others so as to secure his own; and the friends of each 
made up the schedules they were interested in, so as to obtain all pos- 
sible; and when they were flung together into a bill, the combined 
forces of protected wealth and monopoly rushed to Washington, and 
have night and day besieged Senators and Representatives, urging them 
under all sorts of pretenses, I was about to say by promises, flattery, 
and threats to sustain what the commission had done forthem. Yet 
we are told that the Tariff Commission and its recommendations are 
entitled to grave consideration because of their careful, intelligent, and 
impartial investigation. I do not care to speak about their action, or 
to read all the letters I have seen, but here is one dated August 10, 
1882, signed ‘‘ Duncan F. Kenner,” showing how matters were worked 
up, calling on one of his friends to come and aid him. The letter is 
short. I will hand it to the Reporter, as I do not care about taking 
time to read it. In it the writer states that he can not appear as an 
attorney where he has to act as a judge. 

Mr. PENDLETON and others. Read it. 

Mr. BECK. Here it is: 

Lone Brascu, N. J., August 10, 1882. 


Dear Str: The time has about arrived when I will uire your assistance 
and views in modifying the tariffon sugars. Can you ibly make it convenient 
to come to Long Branch for two or three days? Before doing so, please reduce 

our views and thoughts to writing, so you can read them to the commission. 

f you can not possibly come you will, by all means, make arrangements to meet 
the commission when they go to Boston, which, I presume, they will do in two 
or three weeks; but if you can spare the time come to Long Branch and stay a 
day with us and talk over the matter, so that we will be fully posted as te what 
line of argument I should wish you toadopt in your written su; ions. This 
matter is of so much ccd ome to yourself and our people in Louisiana that 
is the excuse for my ask it. You will readily see that I can not very well be 
an advocate where I am called upon to be a judge; hence I can make noremarks 
on the subject. Your familiarity with the sugar interest, your knowledge of 
statistics, your location in Massachusetts and identification with the interests of 
Eastern cities, and your well-known standing in Eastern States will give a force 
and character to your suggestions which no other man connected with the sugar 
interests can possibly give. 

Yours, truly, 


F. M. Ames, Canton, Mass, 


Mr. Kenner was only a little more outspoken and bolder than the 
others. Each schedule was placed in the hands of the parties appointed 
to guard the interest affected, a combination was made by the friends 
of each to make the whole as protective as possible; then all were flung 
together; and we are told that we have to accept the result without 
discussion and without delay as though it was a fair, honest, well-con- 
sidered tariff bill in the interest of the people, made up by impartial, 
disinterested men. I never knew, Mr. President, a case so prepared 
and presented. Your Honor sat upon the bench a long time—— 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 


DUNCAN F. KENNER. 
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I wish to ask him who has proposed to limit debate or discussion or 
anything of the kind? 

Mr. BECK. I have never risen since this tariff debate began that I 
have not been taunted with seeking to consume time, and the intima- 
tion made that there was an effort to kill time so as to prevent action 
upon this bill. I insist that I have never spoken except to expose wrong, 
as I understand it. The proposition to limit debate has come not by 
direction, but by every indirect hint and taunt that could be thrown 
out against each gentleman who delays the much-desired conference 
committee from putting its bill in shape. 

I propose to prove to the country, if not to the Senate, that the work 
of the Tariff Commission was done by men laboring in their own interest 
and not in the interest of the people. I was about to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that you had tried many a case; but that you never saw a case 
where the judges were the managers on one side, where the jury was 
packed, where the witnesses were all interested, and where the party 
defendant, whose property was sought to be taken away from him, was 
not allowed a hearing, and was not present when the case was being 
tried. That is this case, unless Senators and Representativesare allowed 
to appear and speak on behalf of the tax-payers. 

The leaders of the two Houses; the chairmen of the committees, the 
fathers of protection, are the ultimate judges. The Tariff Commission 
was made up improperly; I say it with all respect to the President of 
the United States, who, I suppose, was imposed upon. I judge so from 
his late message. Men were placed upon it who ought never to have been 
allowed, any more than a juror pecuniarily interested. Mr. Kenner 
and Mr. Oliver, indeed all of them combined to promote their own in- 
terests, and to put money into the pockets of their friends—after their 
part of the work was done. It is safe to say that there never was such 
a powerful lobby organized in the city of Washington as is around this 
Capitol now, to sustain and perfect their work. Close these doors this 
morning, and there will be found five hundred men in the corridors, in 
the lobbies, in the committee-rooms, in the reception-rooms, every- 
where, besieging Senators and Representatives to stand by them, and 
by their interests. Promises, flattery, threats, everything, is resorted 
to; there is not a farmeramongthem. Only oneof that great tax-pay- 
ing class was heard, as the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN ] read 
the other day, one man from Connecticut, who appeared before the com- 
mission as a volunteer. His statement had better be heeded. 

I repeat that the most interested, the most powerful lobby is here to- 
day. It was organized, no doubt, while the Tariff Commission was pre- 
paring the work, and appeared here simultaneously with their report— 
men of wealth, men of intelligence, men of great ability—honest men 
personally, no doubt. I do not impugn their personal integrity, buta 
man may be an honest man and yet not fit for a juror and not compe- 
tent to be a witness, certainly not fit to be a judge when the result of 
the trial is to put money in his own pocket. Men in these conditions 
are incompetent under all the rules of law and equity. Therefore I 
regard these men, whatever may be their personal standing, as wholly 
unfit to be here as advisers and lobbyists of a billlike this. They pre- 
tend all the time, it is trne, that they are working solely in the inter- 
est of American labor. Their new-born zeal for their workmen will not 
deceive anybody. I suppose every man and every woman they have in 
their employ will be coerced, so far as coercion can be brought to bear 
upon them, to denounce every one who votes against this bill, being 
assured that we are all their enemies. 

Mr. President, I desire this bill to be considered carefully and dis- 
cussed fally by Senators, item by item on each schedule; and if it fails it 
had better fail a thousand times than to allow a false pretense to be im- 
posed permanently upon the tax-payers of the country, who have to 
look to us, and to us alone, to protect them against the rapacity and 
greed of the organized lobby of bounty-seekers. 

The Senator from Vermont was not always so anxious to hasten a 
final decision of this great question of taxation as heis now. Whatdid 
he propose when he introduced the-bill for the Tariff Commission? I 
hold his bill in my hand. After authorizing the President to appoint 
these men, as representatives could not be trusted, section 4 of his bill 
reads: 


That the commission shall make to Congress final report of the results of its 
investigation, and the testimony taken in the course of the same, not later than 
the first Monday in January, 1883. 

Did the Senator then intend to have a report that should be forced 
through his committee at once, after coming from the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and hurried to a conference of friendly Representatives and Sena- 
tors? No, Mr. President. There is only one chance for the men who 
want a reasonable reduction of the present tariff, and that is to obtain 
from the people a demand for it such as the House and Senate will heed. 
I repeat, when these schedules are gone through, after you strike out 
the reduction on sugar, which is reduced heavily, my word for it, all the 
reductions of the other schedules put together will not amount to 
$5,000,000 unless the Senate disregards the billof the commission. We 
have a surplus of $150,000,000 more than we need to pay the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. The reduction will not amount to 
$10,000,000 certainly. I do not think it will amount to $5,000,000 out- 
side of sugar, and the reductions which are made are y upon things 
which, if they were taxed, would not put any money into the pockets 
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of anybody. Turn to the free-list, where they make a reduction of about 
a million and a half; $900,000, as I recollect, of thatis taken off pepper, 
spices, unground, and things of that sort, because there is nobody here 
raising pepper or spices or other things which are made free, except to 
charge all they can for grinding it; but wherever an item was sought 
to be reduced that somebody could make money out of, protection was 
demanded for it and it stands on the tax-list to-day, while these purely 
revenue articles, being made free, swell the boasted reduction of taxes, 
as they make up about a million of the reduction which, I repeat, will 
not exceed $5,000,000 in all outside of sugar in the bill of the Tariff 
Comnnission. 

I believe I shall vote for the resolution to meet at night, but I shall 
vote for it with the assurance to Senators that the freest debate will be 
allowed, and I call upon every Senator who opposes this protective 
measure to debate every item and call the yeas and nays upon it, so 
that all of us can lay the facts before the people of the country and 
show what a miserable abortion in the way of reduction of taxes it is, 
and what a cunningly-contrived scheme it is to tax still more heavily 
in many regards fifty millions of people to enrich a few protected mo- 
nopolists. 

Mi r. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words, but noth- 
ing in the way of arousing any further bitterness on this question. 

I am happy to say that I have a very slight acquaintance with the 
class of people portrayed by the Senators from Kentucky and Alabama. 
I have no disposition, however much I may differ with anybody, to in- 
dulge in expressions like the frequently repeated phrase concerning the 
monopolists, or the canting hypocrisy of the advocates of this bill, or 
the packed jury, orthe corrupt lobby. I speak for a great mass of men, 
capitalists and laborers, who are deeply and seriously involved in these 
matters of legislation. Ibelong to a different class of people from those 
portrayed; a people who believe in the theory of protection; who be- 
lieve in its moderate and reasonable application: who desire a reduction 
of the tariff on many things, and who will gladly assent to many re- 
ductions upon other matters; who will be very glad to reduce theduties 
on their manufactured goods if you will cheapen their raw material; 
who are ready to add very largely to the free-list, but above all we rea- 
sonably ask the Congress of the United States for some sort of action. 
Their purposes are not concealed; their motives are not corrupt. A re- 
duction of the tariff has been inevitable for the last four, five, six, or 
seven years. The people of Connecticut desire the question to be set- 
tled. They were willing to abide by the determination to appoint a 
tariff commission. That commission was not a packed jury, but it was 
unquestionably a commission in favor of a reasonable doctrine of pro- 
tection, and it was quite right that the President should make such a 
commission, for such is thesentiment of the great majority of the country. 

The effect of the elections has indeed been considerable upon public 
sentiment in this country; butif there be no action on the tariff at this 
session it is quite improbable that the next Congress will be able to 
agree upon a reasonable tariff; and the possibility, indeed the proba- 
bility, is that the question will be then thrown into the next Presidential 
election, and that we shall have no revision of the tariff within the next 
three or four years. 

The prosperity of all my people, largely of all New England and ofmany 
other sections of the country, depends upon a speedy and reasonable 
settlement of this question, and I desire merely that the Senate shall 
go on for as many hours of the day as Senators are willing to stay here; 
but I do not believe in the wisdom of an evening session, because I think 
if we begin at 11 o’clock and work until 6 or half past 6 or 7, till we 
shall have ':ade some actual step of progress each day, we shall do better 
than to take a recess of an hour and a half and come back in the evening; 
but I will support any measure that looks to speedy action. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, supplementing the remarks of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] as to how the schedules have been 
arranged, I ask that a letter be read from Duncan F. Kenner, one of 
the commissioners; I find it in this morning’s New York Herald. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, January 21, 1883. 


The following letters, written by members of the Tariff Commission during 
its deliberations, have a liar interest at this time when both Houses are en- 
gaged in discussing tariff bills: 


MR. KENNER’S INTEREST IN SUGAR. 


Several letters of Mr. Kenner have prey Rang printed showing his great 
anxiety to protect the sugar interests of the ith. e was, it would seem, in 
favor of getting up ĉom ions in case his o lan could not succeed. 
While the commission was at he wrote the following letter to a 
manufacturer at Buffalo, New York, whose interest he takes pains to show are 


identical with the sugar interests of Louisiana 


Mr. LAPHAM. I inquire from what paper the Secretary is read- 
ing? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The New York Herald of the 22d of 
Jan , to-day. 


The Acting Secretary continued the reading, as follows: 


Referring to our short and pleasant conversation at Kaaterskill Mountain, I 
beg to address you and amplify somewhat my views, which I think you will re- 
spond toin full. The identity of interests between the business in which you 
are engaged and the sugar interest of Louisiana may not at first sight be appar- 
ent to any one without some thought and reflection as to the character of 
two industries. I think I can show you clearly that there is a perfect identifica- 
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Any 
roe i healthy ingredients used by you must remove in great measure this u- 
dice, The mere fact of our mentioning your interest in public as identical with 


y be worth 
one-half what it would be if added to a 60-cent gallon basis. This pA tere! Pee mone 
e should ng 


DUNCAN F. KENNER. 
Mr. VANCE. I ask the Secretary to read another letter just below 
that, dated August 10, from the same party. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Loxe Branca, N. J., August 10, 1882, 
Dear Ste: Our friend hus arrived and is busily engaged under my direction 
in seeing certain parties in New York and preparing certain combinations in 
case of necessity. He will be of the greatest possible service in all these matters. 
I regret very much that you haye succeeded so slightly in providing the sinews 
of war, I beg you will see all the parties and say to them that if his stay here 
object is accomplished it will be a cause of regret to usall, 


terminates before the 
There are certain thi which I can’t look after. Circumstances forbid me 
ostensibly appearing in the matter atall. Consequently without some such as- 


sistance I lose half my efficiency and chance of success. I beg you willsee all of 
them again and urgently insist on the amount appropriated so far being in- 
creased, Use this letter with discretion, but do not hesitate to show it toany one 
who is equally interested in our success. 
Yours, truly, 
DUNCAN F. KENNER. 

Mr. MORGAN. [should like to inquire of the Senator from North 
Carolina if he knows whether the members of the Tariff Commission 
were sworn when they undertook the discharge of their duties? They 
were public officers, but I never inquired whether they were underoath 
or not. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam not able to answer the Senator’s question. I 
presume that they were not. 

Mr. MORGAN. I take it for granted they were not, from the char- 
acter of the letter. 

Mr. HARRIS. The act prescribed no official oath, 

Mr. INGALLS. The writer of that letter, I believe, is a Democrat 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. VANCE. Connection with the Tariff Commission would affect 
any man, however well he had been raised. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Democratic Senator from North Carolina brings 
these letters to view and has asked that they be read. We have no 
cover to turn over any man in consequence of his being a Democrat. 
Whether the other side has or not remains to be seen, 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we can have a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. All I desire in this matter is simply to facilitate 
business. I insist that the past experience of the Senate shows clearly 
that we shall not expedite business by having night sessions. I am 
perfectly willing to take up this bill at any time that may be agreed 
upon, and I am willing to sit here till 6 as the regular hour of adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the Senator move that as an amendment, 

Mr. COCKRELL. That will give us from six to seven hours, and I 
think we shall do a great deal more by pursuing that course than we 
shall by taking a recess at 5} o’clock and then meeting at 7 or half-past 
7. Our experience at night sessions has not been fruitful of the rapid 
transaction of business. They have been unpleasant. I can be here 
and I will be here if there isa night session, but there will be no busi- 
ness done unless there is a quorum of the Senate present. That is one 
rule I always adhere to in night sessions; I have enforced it and always 
shall. If we have night sessions, if the Senate votes them, the Sena- 
tors must be here or there shall be nothing done. If the Senator from 
Vermont will move to take this bill up each morning I am perfectly 
willing to do so just after the morning business, and I will vote each 
evening to sit until 6 o’clock, and then I shall vote to adjourn. I hope 
that will be accepted. I move to amend the resolution in that way. 
Let it be read and I will see how to amend it. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it read: ‘‘ That the Senate will take up the 
tariff bill—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I would suggest to the Senator from Missouri that 
he say ‘‘ proceed to the consideration of the tariff bill immediately after 
the routine morning business, and continue until 6 o'clock.” 
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Mr. HOAR. I rise toa question of order. Doesnot that proposition 
require unanimous consent, being a change of the rules? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is an amendment to the resolution pending. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The resolution was offered on Friday. 

Mr. HOAR. The amendment abolishes the morning hour. 
to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
point of order of the Senator from Massachusetts is well taken. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Well taken against the resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. No; against the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. The Anthony rule is, ‘‘ unless, upon motion, the Sen- 
ate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the Calendar,” &c. 

Mr. HOAR. The morning-hour rule remains. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A day’s notice must be given of a 
change of rule. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let it lie over until to-morrow, and then the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri can come up. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us first see whether it is in order or not. If 
the amendment is ruled out, the resolution ought to be. Let the reso- 
lution be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Withduedeference tothe Chair, Iam oftheopinion 
that the Senator from Vermont, having given notice by introducing his 
formal resolution on Friday, has a right now to ask a vote on the reso- 
lution with a view to change the existing rules, whatever they may be, 
the Anthony rule or any other rule. 

Mr. LAPHAM. The resolution of the Senator from Vermont is not 
the trouble. It is the amendment that is objectionable on the ground 
that it changes the rules. 

Mr. HOAR. What I object to is the proposition to tie the hands of 
the Senate so that no other business can be transacted but this one bill. 
My constituents have as deep an interest in the revision of the tariff, as 
strong a desire that it shall be accomplished, as any community in the 
United States; I believe it ought to be done; I believe it can be done, 
and I still hope it will be done; but I do not think it is necessary to close 
the door against every other public measure, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri proposes, to accomplish this bill. We can do this without leaving 
the other things undone. 

I am in favor of the proposition of the Senator from Vermont which 
is wise, well matured, which is that we shall take this bill up at 1 
o’clock, and then that we shall sit evenings; and we must be very in- 
capable of labor if we can not for a week or two perform this extra work 
in the public interest. I make no point of order against the original 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from Rhode Island to Rule 8: 

8. The first hour of daily sessions shall be designated as the morning hour, 
during which the order of business shall be as follows. 

Then is given the order of business, after which the rule continues: 

Until the business of the morning hour shall have been concluded and so an- 
nounced from the Chair, no motion to proceed to the consideration of any bill, 
resolution, report of a committee, or other subject upon the Calendar shall be 
entertained by the Chair, unless by unanimous consent. 

And this is the rule in relation to a suspension of the rules: 

61. No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part thereof, 
shall be in order, except on one day's notice in writing, spooling, p prectoniy. the 
rule or part proposed to be suspended, modified, or amended, and the purpose 
thereof. Any rule, except the eighteenth, may be suspended without notice by 
the unanimous consent of the Senate; and the rule proposed to be suspended 
shall precisely and distinctly be stated. 

The notice to suspend the rules must be in writing and must specify 
the part to be suspended, modified, or amended. The amendment now 
suggested really abolishes the morning hour. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rose, remembering the rule in respect to the morn- 
ing hour, for the purpose of suggesting to my friend from Missouri that 
he modify the amendment as suggested at first, so that it provide that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of this bill at the expiration of 
the morning hour proper; that is, at 1 o’clock—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Twelve o'clock. 

Mr. HARRIS. At the expiration of the morning hour proper. 

Mr. HOAR. That we can do now. The Senate can do that every 


I object 


day by a vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand this bill has come up at the expiration 
of the Anthony rule. That is a different rule from the morning-hour 
rule proper. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless the Senate take different 
action on the subjeet, the morning hour is for two hours, until 1 o’clock, 
under the Anthony rule. Of course, if there is no objection, by com- 
‘mon understanding it can cease at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. HOAR. I shall object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Letthe Senator from Missouri give written notice 
of his intention to offer this amendment to-morrow. 

Mr.COCKRELL. I move thatthe resolution be amended so as to read: 

That on and after the date named the Senate will at the hour of 12 o'clock 
proceed to the consideration of this bill and continue it up to 6 o'clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That makes a special order, which requires a two- 
thirds vote. 
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Mr. HOAR. And the previous special orders take precedence. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The morning hour is one hour after the assem- 
bling of the Senate. Now we assemble at 11 o'clock. The morning 
hour proper expires at 12. The Anthony rule, which is a rule that we 
adopted that wecan modify at any time without any notice, extends it 
for another hour. Now I propose to amend this so that at the expira- 
tion of the morning hour proper we shall proceed to the consideration 
of the bill and consider it up to 6 o’clock. No point of order will lie 
against that. 

Mr. MORRILL. Isay to the Senator from Missouri that I am per- 
fectly willing the sense of the Senate shall be tested on both these prop- 
ositions. I therefore suggest to the Senator from Missouri that he now 
give notice that to-morrow morning he will offer that as an amendment, 
and that notice must be given in writing. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not understand the Chair to decide that my 
modified motion requires that. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There must be one hour for morning 


business. 
Mr. COCKRELL, Then it does not require a written notice. 
Mr. HOAR. If thatis to operate as a rule it must be established as 


achange of the rule. If it is to operate simply as a special order run- 

ning from day to day, then the two educational bills and the bankrupt 

bill take precedence of it and it stands as any other special order. It 

does not advance the purpose of my friend from Missouri in the least, 

because the Senate can, any day, by a majority vote, lay it aside or pro- 
I rise to a point of order. 


ceed with it. 

Mr. BECK. The hour of 1 o’clock has 
arrived and I call for the regular order. 

Mr. MORRILL. I was about to call for the regular order, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order must now be laid 
before the Senate, 

Mr. COCKRELL, I give notice now that I will file the resolution 
that I shall offer as an amendment to carry out what I suggested. 

Mr. HALE. I gave notice of an amendment to the rules in this lan- 
guage: 

That at the expiration of the regular morning business of each day of this ses- 
sion the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the tariff bill and continue 
its consideration until 6 o'clock, when the Senate will adjourn. 

Mr. PLATT. I give notice that to-morrow I shall offer the resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk, and I ask that it be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the provisions of the Anthony rule are hereby suspended until 
after the final action of the Senate upon the unfinished business, namely, the bill 
(H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the Senator 
can introduce it now. 

Mr. PLATT. I introduce it and will let it lie over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will by unanimous con- 
sent receive it, and it can be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. PLATT. I will call it up to-morrow morning. 
P Mr. COCKRELL reduced his proposition to writing in the following 

orm: 


That at the expiration of the lar morning hour the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the tariff bill and continue such consideration each day as 
late as 6 o'clock p. m. until disposed of. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the en- 
rolled bill (S. 422) for the relief of George W. Maher; and it was there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1294) more effectually to suppress gaming 
in the District of Columbia, with an amendment in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills and joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 5461) to repeal the license tax upon commercial agents 
in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 7289) to confer upon the senior associate justice of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia in the absence or inability 
of the chief-justice of said court the powers and duties now conferred 
upon said chief-justice relative to the extradition of fugitives from jus- 
tice; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 323) makingappropriations for continuing 
the work on the Tenth Census. 

The message further announced that the House had concurred in the 


amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3575) to increase the police 
force of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
SUPPRESSION OF GAMING. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives agreeing to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 1294) more effectually to suppress gaming in the District 
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of Columbia, with an amendment, which was, in line 21, to strike out 
“nor” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘not.” 

Mr. INGALLS. The amendment offered by the House is rendered 
necessary by a motion inadvertently made by a Senator when the bill 
was acted on. I move that the Senate agree to the amendment of the 
House. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

AMENDMENT TO THE ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LOGAN. I submit an amendment to the Army appropriation 
bill which has been agreed to by the Committee on Military Affairs. 
I move that it be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills from the House of Representatives were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 

A bill (H. R. 5461) to repeal the license tax upon commercial agents 
in the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (H. R. 7289) to confer upon the senior associate justice of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, in the absence or inability 
of the chief-justice of said court, the powers and duties now conferred 
upon said chief-justice relative to the extradition of fugitives from jus- 
tice. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 323) making appropriations for con- 
tinuing the work on the Tenth Census was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] to strike out Schedule 
D, ‘Wood and wooden wares.’ Upon that question the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. ConGER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. KELLGGG. I desire to offeran amendment to the pending bill, 
which I submit and ask to have read and printed. < 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment will be 
read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend Schedule E, 
“Sugar,” by striking out the schedule and inserting the following: 


All sugars shall pay a duty of 2.25 cents per pound. 

Molasses aangas above 56° by the polariscope shall pay a duty of 5 cents per 
gallon. 

Molasses testing above 56° shall pay a duty of 10 cents per gallon. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Isimply wish to move that this amendment be 
printed for the information of the Senate and of the committee. I also 
desire to warn the Senate and the committee against the influence and 
arguments of refiners. This amendment is in the interest of free agri- 
cultural labor in this country as well as of cheap sugar, of which we 
hear so much, and not in the interest of refiners. It will of course ex- 
cite the earnest opposition and enmity of the large and active lobby 
here in the interest of the refiners. 

Mr. McDILL. I wish to offer an amendment to the bill to be 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment will be 
printed. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. CoNGER] is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Before the Senator from Michigan proceeds I ask 
leave to change somewhat theamendment I offered on Saturday by sub- 
stituting what I send to the Chair. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the amendment be read as modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendmentas originally offered 
was to strike out the whole of Schedule D. The amendment as modi- 
fied will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike outall of Schedule 
D except the portion commencing at line 876 down to and including 
line 879, as follows. 


Pe euro or cabinet furniture, in piece or rough, and not finished, 30 percent. ad 
orem. 
Cabinet-ware and house furniture, finished, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


And that all other articles except those above excepted be placed on 
the free-list, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘‘AN other articles in the schedule,”’ 
the Chair suggests it should read. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska as modified. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, in my remarks last Saturday I en- 
deavored to meet the proposition made by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. VAN Wyck] that lumber could be manufactured and was manu- 
factured in Canada at a greater expense than in the United States, and 
that the value of timber was greater there and cost more in Canada than 
in the United States. I understand, though I am not positive in regard 
toit, that the tariff on lumber imported into Canada from the United 


States is 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I have the Canadian tariff here, and 


with the Senator’s consent I will call attention to the duties imposed 
upon this class of articles. 

Mr. CONGER. Very well; if the Senator will just note what the 
general tariff is, so that I may incorporate it in my remarks, I should 

ike him to do so. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The present Canadian tariff was 
passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1879. Theduty on shinglesis 20 
percent, ad valorem. 

Wood, and manufactures of wood, and wooden-ware, namely, pails, tubs, 
churns, brooms, brushes, and other manufactures of wood not elsewhere speci- 
fied, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

Hubs, spokes, felloes, and parts of wheels, rough, hewn, or sawn only, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Lumber and timber, not elsewhere specified, 20 per cent, ad valorem, 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say, in addition to what the Senator from 
Wisconsin has said, that during the existence of our former reciprocity 
treaty and immediately after the of that, Canada imposed an 
export duty upon all their timber of a dollar a thousand. I 
know whether it exists now or not. 

Mr. CONGER. Then the general tariff upon such articles as we are 
considering now is 20 per cent. ad valorem imposed by Canada upon 
the manufactures of the United States. 

I want briefly to refer to another proposition which has been made 
by Senators here in regard to the diminution of lumber or of timber 
for lumber in the United States. It is asserted by some that there is 
almost an exhaustion of the pine timber in the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and that it will last, some say, for five, ten, and 
at the most, fifteen years at the present rate of manu In the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains, in those States where the 
pine is found for our markets here, there has been manufactured in the 
last fifteen years, or about the first half of that, 3,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber per annum; in the Northern States in the last seven or eight 
years the ave of manufacture has been about 4,000,000,000 feet per 
annum. That includes shingles and laths, and such articles reduced 
to board measure, but does not include the square timber that has 
been manufactured during that time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask the Senator from Michigan if that includes 
the manufactures of timber in the South? 

Mr. CONGER. I was going to say about that, there had not been 
until within a few years what might be called extensive manufactures 
of lumber in the South, as I have understood not since the war, until 
within the last eight, ten, or twelve years. Since that time, in the Caro- 
linas, in Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, I have learned inci- 
dentally that the manufacture of lumber has gradually and continually 
in The nearest estimate that I can get of the amount would 
be somewhere near a thousand million feet—less than that unless the 
increase has been made largely in the last year. Bo I have concluded 
that, taking all the lumber manufactured in all the pine-growing States 
of the Union for the last three or four years, the average, we may safely 
say there has not been to exceed 5,000,000,000 feet manufactured. By 
the reports of the Forestry Commission, by what we find in the 
by what I can learn from the reports in the several States and the Lum- 
berman’s Gazette, and papers that represent from year to year the 
amount of pine manufactured, and as near as can be estimated the 
amount on hand, at that rate of manufacture there is pine enough in 
the United States to supply all the demands of manufacture for the next 
fifty years at least. Not in particular parts, because I know already 
that there are whole counties in my own State where the pine was the 
best, that have been entirely stripped of pine, and the whole region of 
many counties where pine formerly existed has me a fineagricultural 

on. 

There is among those who are not familiar with this subject, and one 
seems to find perhaps in other portions of the country, an opinion that 
pinegrows mostly on sandy, barren land, either entirely useless or compar- 
atively useless for otheragricultural p Thaveto say in regard to 
the pine lands of Michigan, that cover nearly the whole upper half of 
the Lower Peninsula and the valleys of the Upper Peninsula, that in the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan nine-tenths of the land covered by pine 
is as good agricultural land as the average land of Michigan, which all 
understand to be as good agricultural lands as there are in any of the 
Northern States. The exceptions to the good land are strips of sand, 
coarse, loose, sandy land, that run in strips through different portions 
of our State, from half a mile to five or six miles wide. and in some 
cases along the borders of the rivers or of the lake, fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty miles long. Almost the entire land is clayey, gravelly loam. 
Almost all the entire pine lands of Michigan, until you reach the north- 
ern part of the Lower Peninsula, are covered with the finest, densest 
forestof hard wood thatisfoundinthe world. Beech and maple, white- 
wood, and all classes of trees, oak and hickory, grow amidst these pines. 
As a general rule there are the remains of the old pine forests, the mam- 
moth pine it is called, with a few trees upon an acre, running from 
3 to 5} and sometimes 6 feet in diameter of the best, the finest pine in 
the world, the white pine. 

Now, leaving our own side, the eastern side, of the Rocky Mountains, 
I learn that of the redwood alone west of theRocky Mountains there is 
enough timber standing to supply the demand, at double the rate of the 
cutting at the present time, of one hundred and fifty years, so that the 
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exhaustion would come more from the east of the mountains than from 
the west, and sooner. But I venture to say that for a hundred years 
the pine of the Southern States, from the difficulty of getting it to the 
mill or to the water for floating, would not by the ordinary process of 
its manufacture be consumed in a hundred years at its present rate of 
manufacture there. It is now, and will be from year to year, one of 
the most important and most valuable of the products of the South or 
of many of the Southern States. Hereafter that kind of pine will be 
used as it has not been before. It will be worth much in the marketif 
it can be protected at all by a reasonable tariff. There is no danger, 
then, of the exhaustion of the pine; but that argumentis of little value 
when we consider that inall these Northern States the settlers are push- 
ing in wherever the land is not held for its pine and cultivating the land, 
clearing the land, setting their fires, burning their logs and the refuse 
from the land, and making farms all over. 

The liability for fire to spread through the pine lands is very great, 
By two great fires, one in 1871 and the other the recent one in Michi- 
gan, we have had destroyed in Michigan more pine in value than would 
be cut off in ten years at the present rate of its manufacture. Fires 
spreading through a whole region 50 miles wide, 75 miles long, destroy 
at one sweep millions of dollars of yalue of the best pine in the world; 
and that makes a necessity for its manufacture even greater than the 
market might demand, because where pine is destroyed the next year 
after the pine is killed, whether it falls or whether it stands, the worm 
gets in the tree and renders it comparatively valueless as lumber, throw- 
ing the whole product of worm-eaten pine into the class of culls, or the 
very commonest kind of lumber in the market. If there were power 
to stop the manufacture of pine in the North to-day entirely the de- 
struction of pine by inevitable fires from the fact that the settlers have 
gone into the neighborhood of it and are clearing lands all through the 
pine region would waste away the pines, or might do so, as rapidly as 
the manufacture itself, and that valuable product be rendered worth- 
less. 

I want to say to the Senate a word or two more on the subject of the 
profits of the lumbering and the manufacture of pine. The Senator from 
Nebraska has said that the lumberman or pine dealer has obtained his 
land from the United States at the rate of $1.25 per acre; that he sells 
it to the farmers upon the prairies wherever it is needed at exorbitant 
prices; and that he makes immense profits. That is the substance of 
the proposition. It is not true that any pine lands can come into mar- 
ket in the first place at $1.25 per acre. They must first be offered in 
the market at public auction and all the pine men in the world have 
the opportunity of going and contesting for the valuable tracts in any 
new region offered in the market with their competition. It may be 
10 shillings, it may be 20 shillings; it may be $5, or more or less; but 
the pine lands of all the Northwestern States were bought, as faras the 
Government's interest in them is concerned, yearsago. Almost all the 
valauble pine lands that were in market or could be bought were bought 
years ago. From that time to this the owners of them, whether origi- 
nal purchasers or others, have been compelled to pay their taxes upon 
these lands. When they are situated in the midst of settlements they 
have had to pay and contribute their share to the building of roads, the 
support of schools, and with the interest on their money for ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years one can very well see that it would be a misleading 
statement to assume that the lumbermen, the owners of the pine, have 
really paid but 10 shillings an acre for the lands which they are using 
now. 

But the fact is that almost the entire pine region of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota is being lumbered by men who have recently 
purchased from others. They are not kept in one hand from the time 
of purchase. They are changing in this locality and that. The man 
who has a few sections of pine land in one region, in order to warrant 
him to make the improvements necessary, either by building mills or 
by building roads to get out the pine, is compelled to increase the 
amount so as to divide the expense among a greater number of feet of 


pine, 

I have made a very careful and elaborate statement, from year to 
year, corrected by the lumbermen and by the manufacturers of lumber, 
and I have here to state that from that examination for the last ten 
years there have been more than half the years when the profit to the 
manufacturer of lumber, between the purchase of the logs or the lum- 
bering of the lands and aah, the price for it in the market, has 
been less than 75 cents a thousand feet. There was one year when all 
the profit of the most careful manufacturer in theSaginaw Valley would 
not be over 37} cents a thousand feet, with the interest on the plant, 
on the mill, the payment for labor, the taxes, and all that went into 
the expense. 

There is no great profit to the lumber manufacturer, It is an un- 
certain business. In years of prosperity lumber is in demand. When 
the farmer is prosperous, and the villager is prosperous, and the mer- 
chant is prosperous, they can build; there is a demand for lumber. 
When there is a depression the great body of the lumber ceases to 
move, and it has to be sold at a diminished value or to be carried until 
a better time. I can remember since the panic when the lumbermen 
of Michigan after reducing the lumber to the lowest possible price to 
cover the expense of manufacture, those who were able had to com- 


s$ 


bine together and prevent it is said one-half of the lumbermen from 
going into bankruptcy by carrying through these close times and lack 


of market. It is a mistaken idea to suppose that in the South or any- 
where in any lumbering region the manufacturers of lumber make 
great profits or become immensely rich. 

As an explanation for the common remarks that are made about the 
great wealth to be acquired by lumbering itis undoubtedly true that 
when any person could get, in a favorable situation along streams where 
logs could be floated and drawn with ease without much cost, a large 
tract of valuable pine he can, either by selling the trees for their stump- 
age or even by the manufacture of them, make all the difference be- 
tween the land at ten shillings or twenty shillings or five dollars an 
acre and the value of the timber. The man fortunate enough to have 
that without touching the ax or going into the forest, if his land has 
not been taxed long, if he got it cheap, can sit in his office and sell his 
timber by stumpage; and, deducting the cost and the interest and the 
taxes, he can on a large tract of land make very great profits, as any 
one can on the rise of any article which he has purchased cheap, about 
which there is no great expense and for which now there is a great 
demand. 

I do not desire to detain the Senate with further comments upon this 
subject. I thought it was due to the lumber interests of the North and 
of the South; of the North because the main supply of the soft pine, 
the white pine, lumber comes from the North, andof the South I know 
something of it of my own knowledge and more from information from 
others. All through the Atlantic Coast States and the Gulf States 
where there is pine the people of those States are trying to utilize their 
pine; it is coming intodemand for purposes which were almost unknown 
in the market years ago. The yellow pine of the South is found to be 
for a great many purposes even superior to our Northern pine; it is ex- 
citing the industry and the enterprise of our Southern friends, and they 
have commenced the manufacture of pine lumber, crudely at first as we 
did in our forests, with insufficient mills or insufficient machinery; but 
as I understand now there are mills in these Southern States that haveall 
the fine machinery of our Northern mills; that they are learning to manu- 
facture lumber economically, and are preparing to send it to market. 
I ani informed that there is already a market for that class of lumber 
not only through all the southern regions of the United States to here 
and far north of here, but that there is a demand for this in the West 
India Islands, and that large quantities have been and are now being 
exported, 

For the sake of my own State and the interests of my own people I am 
bound to attempt to preserve this protective duty upon lumber. I sub- 
mit that the interests of the Southern States, where the pine forests 
grow, demand a like protection for the new growing industries of all 
that region, that they be protected, that that new industry shall not be 
smothered by placing upon the free-list pine from any adjoining country. 
The amount of pine brought from Canada into the United States is com- 
paratively so small that if not increased it can not materially increase 
the value of pine and its expense to the farmers. I have not the tables 
here to show the amount of lumber from other countries introduced into 
the United States; but in looking at it I saw it was so comparatively 
small in amount that it could not fix the price of lumber in the United 
States, much less could it fix the price of lumber in the remote prairie 
States. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If the Senator will permit me, the 
amount of lumber imported is stated in the table attached to the 
tarift bill. The different items of different kinds of lumber are there 
given. 

Mr.CONGER. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] will read 
the items for me. 

Mr. MORRILL. The amount imported during the year ended June 
30, 1882, is as follows: 

Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building 
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Boards, planks, deals, and other sawed lumber of hemloc! 
wood, sycamore, and basswood— 


72, 898. 00 


Not planed or finished, M feet. BH. 88 
Pianed or finished on one side, M feet.. 16.44 
Planed or finished on two sides, M feet......... 3, 254. 02 
Boards, plank, deals, and other lumber, sawed fi 
wood, not elsewhere specified— 
Not planed or finished, M feet ........::dssccseseesocceesenencvseresastsscensecsones 496, 003. 69 


Mr. CONGER. Those embrace the principal amounts introduced, 
and one will see by the reading of them that compared with the 
4,000,000,000 feet manufactured in the Southern and Northern States 
of the East, it is not sufficient to materially affect the price. The 
trouble about it is that in Canada the lumber has to be shipped to a 
market. It mostly goes down the Saint Lawrence. It is shipped from 
Montreal and Quebec out of the country to foreign ports, to Europe; 
but if it were not for a protective duty it could be placed in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, Oswego, Ogdensburgh, at any 
of the ports along our great frontier, it could be brought into the United 
States far cheaper than it could besent abroad; and it could filla large 
part of our market unless our people had some protection against its 
introduction for their lumber. 
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Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Sen::tor allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CONGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANWYCK. Willhe please explain, if that be so, why Canada 
finds it necessary to impose a tariff on our lumber? 

Mr. CONGER. I have been talking about that all the while. The 
Senator spends his time probably in reading a newspaper until an idea 
strikes himand then he would have me go over the same ground again. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The statement came so forcibly from the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that I wished him to explain. 

Mr. CONGER. Ihave been trying to show that without a tariff lum- 
ber manufactured and ready for market cheaper adjoining our country, 
its borders, its waters, where the transportation is just as cheap to our 
market as it is from our own ports without some protection, Canada 
could turn into the United States millions and millions of feet of lum- 
ber every year; that they could lower the price below any profit to the 
manufacturer and they could destroy the small profits which are now 
received. IfI have failed to makethat somewhat apparent I have failed 
entirely in my object. There isa duty of $2 a thousand feet upon pine 
and some other kinds of lumber in this tariff bill. There is $1 a thou- 
sand feet upon other kinds. That has been shown to be just about the 
rate that would prevent the large importation of pine from Canada, 
and it is a convincing proof that during all these years the price of lum- 
ber to the consumer has not been exorbitant, has been reasonable, else 
there would have been millions and millions of feet of pine introduced 
from Canada. 

That, Mr. President, is all that I desire to say upon this question of 
lumber. I wish the Senators who have not given much attention to 
this matter should at least know something of t the value of stumpage; 
of the profits of manufacturing; of the difference between the cost of 
standing timber in the United States and in Canada, and the necessity 
for the protection of that interest in which in the Northwestern States, 
there are fifty or sixty thousand people whose daily bread depends upon 
the continuance and the profitable continuance of the lumbering busi- 


ness. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I would not feel it my duty to 
say anything further on this subject except for some statements which 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. CoNGER] has seen fit to make in re- 
gard to this question. The effect of the duty, my friend says, would 
be to keep out Canadian lumber, and that is all that is sought to be 
accomplished by the bill in this connection, to prevent Canadian lumber- 
men from competing successfully with the American manufacturers in 
this country. When I said I could see no reason why those desiring 
the use of this lumber should pay $3 per thousand feet as a tax my 
friend immediately in and declared that such was not the case, 
that the tax did not exceed $2 per thousand feet. My friend was very 
anxious that that fact should go down correctly to history. I supposed 
at the time that the gentlemen who framed the bill, in their benignity 
and in their consideration of other laborers besides those who cut and 
saw pine logs in Michigan, and Minnesota, and Wisconsin, had proba- 
bly made some reduction of the rate fixed in the previous tariff; but I 
find such is not the case, and therefore it is that there is a class of lum- 
ber taxed at $3 a thousand. 

Mr. CONGER. Manufactured? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Manufactured. 

Mr. CONGER. Planed and dressed ? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly, planed and dressed. 

Mr. CONGER. I was speaking of the article of lumber. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iam speaking of the article of lumber, and I 
say there is no good reason why it should pay $3 per thousand. 

Mr. CONGER. I spoke of lumber. The Senator is discussing 
another thing. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Lumber, not manufactured lumber. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. Iwas ing of those kinds of lumber the duty 
on which ranges from $1 to $3.50. Itis true. My friend from Mich- 
igan now admits it to be true. 


Mr. CONGER. No, I do not. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Does not the Senator admit the fact that the 
duty on lumber ranges from $1 to $3.50. 

ae CONGER. No; the tax is $1 on a certain kind and $2 on 
another. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. And $3 and $3.50 on other kinds. 

Mr. CONGER. Whenyou come to describe another article, whether 
made into blinds or sawed into flooring, or made ornamental in some 
way, there is a rate for that; but lumber is lumber, and can not be 
changed by any such process into some manufacture of planed lumber, 
door, or sash, or anything else. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I say the duty here fixed is $3 and $3.50 on man- 
ufactured lumber. Lumber planed is one description of lumber; lum- 
ber unplaned is another description of lumber; lumber planed and 
tongued and grooved is another description of lumber. I said on Satur- 
day that the tax to be paid was from $1 to $3, but upon examination I 
find it ranges from $1 to $3.50. Lumber in different stages is taxed 
differently—lumber planed and unplaned, lumber planed on one side or 
planed on both sides, lumber planed on one side and tongued orgrooved, 
or lumber planed on both sides and tongued and grooved; it is the 
description of lumber to which I refer. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. If the Senator from Nebraska will look at the bill 
he will find the correct use of terms to express his idea. At the head 
of this schedule he will find the words, ** Wood and wooden-wares,”’ 
That would embrace the items that the Senator refers to. When we 
speak of lumber it is a well understood article; it is the product of the 
tree standing. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Now, let us see who is right. I do not confess 
to a great deal of knowledge. My friend from Michigan does, and I 
concede it. My friend said he knew all about lumber. I concede it. 
He said he knew all about the tariff on lumber. I concede it; but if 
he knows all about the tariff, he is more fortunate than a good many 
other men. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not say I knew all about the tariff. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. My friend convinced me that he knew all about it. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not say I knew all aboutit. Still the Senator 
asserts it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I assert it because the Senator said so, I think. 
I concede that he does know all about the tariff. I will read the lan- 
guage here, beginning in line 852: ` 

Sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, white wood, syca- 
more, and bass wood, $1 1,000 feet, board measure; all other articles of sawed 
lumber, $2 per 1,000 feet, measure. But when lumber of any sortis planed 
or finished, in addition to the rates herein provided, there shall be levied and 
paid for each side so planed or finished, 50 cents per 1,000 feet, measure. 

And if planed on one side and tongued and groved, $1 per 1,000 feet, board 
measure. 


That makes it $3 per 1,000 feet. 


And if planed on two sides, and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per 1,000 feet, 
measure. 


Making $3.50 per thousand feet for lumber, characterized and called 
lumber in this very schedule. Therefore, if there is any force in the 
statement I made, the fact is established that the tax to be paid is from 
$1 to $3.50 per thousand feet upon lumber in the different conditions in 
which it is thrown upon the market, but it is still lumber and we do 
not call it anything else; it can not be called anything else. The fact 
is established, I take it. 

I undertook to show that lumber could be furnished about as cheaply 
in the United States as in Canada. I said first that stumpage is no more 
in the United States than it isin Canada. I said the probable cost of 
the manufacture is no more in the United States than it is in Canada. 
I said that the cost of transportation is probably greater in Canada than 
it is in the United States. My friend takes issue with me upon these 
questions. What I said was that the Government of Canada was not so 
liberal to those who purchased its pine forests as the Government of the 
United States, and I think that the facts establish it. In the United 
States this timber land was purchased, as my friend admits, for $1.25 
per acre, some of it for $2.50 an acre. That is all the Government re- 
ceived, no more. Therefore, when I undertake to estimate the amount 
of stumpage paid to the Government by the purchasers, I take the price 
which they paid for the land, whichis $1.25 or $2.50, as the case may be. 
That is one proposition. 

The question is not what the gentlemen who have bought all the pine 
forests in the United States choose to fix as their price upon the land. 
That was not the question under discussion at that moment. I say 
again that the stumpage of the Government is greater in Canada than 
it is inthe United States. Taking the price as $2.50 per acre, if you 
please, it can readily be computed, the product being 5,000 feet, which 
is small, for it is generally double that quantity; but at 5,000 feet per 
acre, the Senator can readily estimate the amount of the stumpage. It 
is not the $4.50 that the owners of pine forests exact when they sell to 
other persons who may choose to go and plant their saw-mills and con- 
vert the trees into lumber. When we talk of stumpage, I take it we 
talk of what the governments do in both cases, and in the United States 
the Government has sold to these men at $1.25 and $2.50 an acre. In 
Canada the stumpage is more than that, because here is my friend’s 
admission that the gentlemen here who buy at $1.25 and $2.50 per acre 
buy the title to the soil, and after the land is denuded of its trees they 
can sell itand do, I presume, as agricultural land, fora price equal to that 
which they paid the Government. Sothe stumpage on that basis must 
be substantially nothing. 

But in Canada, as my friend says, in the first place the privilege to 
enter upon the public domain and cut is auctioned off. The title is not 
sold, but the privilege to enter is given, and that is auctioned off. That 
brings35 centsa thousand. In addition to that there are certain other 
conditions imposed by the Canadian Government, amounting to about 
75 cents a thousand. Then there is no title to the land. So I claim 
that the fact is established that when you speak of stumpage in con- 
nection with the cost from the Government of each nation the American 
purchaser of pine land has an advantage over the Canadian purchaser 
from the Canadian Government. 

I further said that it cost in Canadanearly as much, or probably fully 
as much, to convert into lumber as it did in the United States, and my 
friend took issue with that and said that possibly could not be so. He 
said that they had the same facilities for manufacturing that we had 
here. My friend said that wages were a little more here, and he pict- 
ured a beautiful scene in midwinter of 5,000 Canadians coming through 
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the snow, with their axes strapped upon their backs, to obtain the better 
wages which they could get upon American soil, and they spend their 
winters in American forests, returning in the spring-time to their own 
country. That being so, the object, then, is to benefit Canadian labor, 
toallow it to come over here and absorb the benefit of our high wages. 
If that be so—and I presume it is—then necessarily the C; ian man- 
ufacturer of lumber, living so near tous as he is, if the best of the labor- 
ers can be induced to come from Canada into American pineries, must 
pay the same or nearly the same wages which can be obtained by cross- 
ing the line. 

Now, as to the fact of their using machinery, I presume my friend 
will not question anything in the report of the Tariff Commission, and 
they have given us some very good suggestions upon this matter, which 
if repeated bysome one in opposition to my friend I suppose he would 
stigmatize as a free-trade notion; and yet my position to-day is just the 
position declared in the sentiments of the report. Had they carried 
into effect the sentiments of the report, or had the Finance Committee 
done so, there would be less objection to this bill. But I will say to 
my friend that I take the position I do becanse it is good, sound Re- 
publican doctrine, and has been for twenty years. My doctrineisa tariff 
for revenue, with incidental protection. That position asa Republican 
party we have occupied for years. We have substantially declared itin 
every Republican platform from 1872 to the present time. I occupied 
that position with one other on this side of the Chamber when we voted 

inst the appointment of a Tariff Commission. 

We felt then that the Tariff Commission was, as expressed by a gen- 
tleman on this side of the House, a makeshift, that it was intended to 
do just what it is doing, to mystify still-more this question of the tariff, 
and to make no substantial reduction of the tariff which the people see 
or feel or understand. When these gentlemen proclaim the doctrine 
as to revenue reform that I stand on, I am not to be arraigned; noram 
I to be arraigned because I stood where the Republican party has planted 
us for the last twelve years. When I felt it my duty to raisemy voice 
at the last session and object to the constitution of the commission, it 
was perfectly evident then, as it appears more evident now, that gen- 
tlemen would be placed on that commission to protect the interests 
which they represented, rather than to consider the prosperity of the 
country which it was supposed they were intended to serve. The re- 
sult has shown it; the report has shown it; the bill they have presented 
has shown it. The bill clearly establishes that fact. They say they 
propose to reduce duties; they argue the necessity of it in this report; 
yet on the small matter of lumber, where there is as much necessity 
and more reason than on any other article fora reduction, these gentle- 
men pass it by and never propose the simplest reduction. 

My friend says they have reduced the duties on iron and steel and 
some other things which he enumerated; and yet I ask him if it is not 
the fact that that quality of steel from which agricultural implements 
are made, which enters into machinery, has not been increased instead 
of being reduced by this bill which my friend from Vermont proposes 
here? I ask him if the duty on the wire from which the barbed fence 
is made, which the farmer must use on millions of the acresof the West, is 
not really increased by this bill? Iask him ifon other articles this very 
same bill does not increase the duty, though they are matters of prime 
necessity. Lumber is a matter of prime necessity; barbed wire is a 
matter of prime necessity; steel which enters into the manufacture of 
machinery is a matter of prime necessity; and yet lumber has not been 
touched or reduced a farthing, and the duties on these other articles of 
prime necessity have really been increased in this bill. 

Mr. HOAR. So far as wire is concerned, if my friend will allow me, 
unless I am much misinformed, the bill reduces the duty on wire and 
increases, slightly, that on the rods from which the wire is made. Per- 
haps that is what the Senator had in mind. The wire manufacturer is 
very considerably less protected than under the old law. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. My friend will see, when we come to get a little 
more into the merits of this matter, he may be as fortunate asour friend 
from Michigan to know all about it already, but if he does not he will 
find, when we get further, that the duty has been increased on all these 
articles by shrewd and ingenious provisos, provisos which have been 
in no other bill, and were placed there for a purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not want to take the Senator’s time, but in the 
particular article to which he refers I think he is mistaken. Our old 
professor of chemistry, when he made an experiment whieh was un- 
successful, used to tell the class that the experiment failed but the prin- 
ciple remained the same. My friend’s experiment fails, and I will not 
undertake to combat his principle. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I haveno experiment about this matter. I will 
say to my friend that they have reduced the different grades of value 
in this bill over the old rates; that is to say, wire of one description is 
atso much a pound, wire of a certain other description is at so many 
cents a pound. My friend will find that the change made is a reduc- 
tion on wire that is used the least, and the increase is on the wire that 
is used the most. My friend will find that, I think. 

Mr. HOAR. I think not. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. We shall see presently. I did not intend to 


divert the discussion from the matter of woods to wire by any means. 
I merely proposed to show that this bill did not do what it alleged; 


that in matters of prime necessity which I mentioned it has not made 
reductions. 

I was saying that it cost probably as much to manufacture lumber in 
Canada as in the United States, because I thought that they had not 
advantages of machinery equal to ours in America. I find in that I 
am corroborated by the commission’s report. The report presents 
good, sound doctrine not particularly of the Republican party. Weare 
not speaking of this in a partisan sense. This is a question which 
reaches beyond all party and all party considerations, and I only al- 
luded to such matters incidentally. 

These gentlemen in this report argue just as I am arguing to-day, that 
there is a necessity for a reduction of the tariff rates upon articles of 
prime necessity; and if I stand there with them, certainly I ought not 
to be questioned, nor ought I to be questioned from a political stand- 
point, because I am acting in full accord with the Republican platforms 
of 1876 and 1880; and the platform of 1872 not only says I am correct in 
what I am now saying, but that the main purpose of the tariff was reve- 
nue. 

I would understand from the position of the Senator from Michigan 
now that he is for protection. The Republican party has nowhere sub- 
scribed to the doctrine of laying tariff duties for the sake of protection. 
Revenue is the first primary consideration, and gentlemen must not find 
fault with me if I choose to stick as long as possible to the old tenets 
and the old doctrines of the Republican pen. In 1872, more than ten 
years ago, the Republican national platform declared: 

7. The annual revenue, after paying current expenditures, pensions, and the 
interest on the public debt, should furnish a moderate balance for the reduction 
of the principal— 

We are not suffering on that account now; we are getting on very 
well in reducing the principal of the debt— 


and that revenue, except so much as may be derived from a tax upon tobac 
and liquors, should be raised by duties upon importations, the details of whic 
should be so adjomed as to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor, and to 
promote the industries, prosperity, and growth of the whole country. 

That is the position I occupy to-day: revenue primarily, incidental 
protection. The Republican party pledged itself then to collect inter- 
nal revenues from tobacco and whisky, and after that all that was 
needed by customs duties so laid and distributed as to aid in securing 
to labor remunerative wages and to promote the prosperity of the whole 
country. That was agreed to in 1872. In 1876 the Republican plat- 
form resolved that— 

The revenue necessary— 

Nowhere protection; ‘‘the revenue,” that was the primary object 
then— 


Therevenue n forcurrent expenditures and the obligationsof the public 


debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, which, so far as 
possible, should adjusted to promote the interests of American labor and 
advance the prosperity of the whole country. 

There I stand to-day. A tariff for revenue was the Republican doc- 
trine in 1872; a tariff for revenue was the Republican doctrine in 1876. 
Now we come down to 1880: 


We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876 that the duties levied for the purpose of 
revenue— 


Not protection. 
should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

For myself there I stand to-day; there I stood when this matter was 
discussed at the last session; and am I to be c with being a free- 
trader or obstructing tariff legislation because I believe that when the 
Republican party pledged itself to a tariff for revenue, with incidental 
protection, it meant it? Not only do I believe that it meant it, but I 
believe that the American people have reaffirmed and indorsed it time 
and time again and have spoken the same doctrine repeatedly. 

I take it for granted all of the gentlemen who voted for the commis- 
sion have read its report; at least I hope so. We were to be relieved, 
we were to be aided by this commission. We were told that the tariff 
was a very difficult, mysterious subject; it must be touched carefully; 
experts must be furnished who would frame a bill to simplify it so that 
we could fully understand it. Now what do they say in their report? 
Let me read from it a moment: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded. 

I say that to-day, and because I say that to-day my very aimable 
friend from Michigan takes exception. Your Tariff Commission have 
said it; these gentlemen who were to enlighten Congress and the nation 
have said it. 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a substantial 
reduction of tariff duties is demanded— 

“Not by a mere indiscriminate popular clamor,” oh, no— 


not by a mere indiscriminate popular clamor, but by the best conservative 
opinion of the country, including that which has in former times been most 
strenuous for the preservation of our national industrial defenses, 

Your commission say it, and I am asking to-day that there should be 
some reduction in the duties on matters of prime necessity. 

Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commission regards not only asa 
due recognition of publie sentiment and a measure of justice to consumers, but 
one conducive to the general industrial prosperity. 


My friend says, ‘‘ No; hold the tariff duties wherethey are; keep them 
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where they are, already great; make no concession, no reduction;’’ and 
yet the Tariff Commission say: 


Such a reduction of the existing tariff the commission regards not only as a 
due recognition of pe sentiment and a measure of justice to consumers, but 


one conducive to t 
be temporarilv inconvenient, will be ultima: 
nifected bY such reduction. 

That is good reform doctrine. Further on they say: 


Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to Fe peorent a scheme 
of tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feat- 
ure. 


That is what they made the effort todo. They say: 

The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the 
free-list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which 
the commission aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is 
the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent, 

Now, they say that it will reach 20 per cent. and may reach 25; and 
yet on this matter of lumber, an article of prime necessity, where there 
was no sortof reason or necessity for the continuation of any tariff duty, 
the existing rate has been untouched by this commission and has been 
untouched by the Finance Committee of this body. 

I digressed a moment ago from the point on which I was endeavoring 
to make a suggestion, and that was that Canadian lumber possibly cost 
as much as the American manufacture. To corroborate my opinion as 
to that, I find this in the report: 

It would seem thatthe rates of duties under the existing tariff—fixed, for the 
most part, during the war— 

This is the very same argument that has been used time and time 
again by the people who are asking for a reduction of duties— 
under the evident necessity at that time of stimulating to its utmost extent 
all domestic production—might be adapted, through uction, to the present 
condition of peace requiring no such extraordinary stimulus— 

Here is all that has been said by those who oppose this tariff and de- 
sire a reduction. These gentlemen first admit it; secondly they claim 
that they have done it to the extent of 20 or 25 per cent.; third, they 
boldly step forward and say that the present tariff, made during war 
times, should not be expected to exist at this day— 
and in the mechanical and manufacturing industries— 


I have supposed from what we oftentimes hear here that the United 
States in intelligence, ingenuity, in skill, and in industry, surpassed 
anynationintheearth. My friend from Michigan says ‘‘No; Canadians 
have facilities which they can use just as well.’’ This is what the Tar- 
riff Commission say: 

And in the mechanical and manufacturing industries, especially those which 
have been long established— 

As lumber for instance— 
it would seem that the improvements in machinery and processes made within 
the last twenty years, and the high scale of productiveness which has become 
a characteristic of their establishments, woul rmit our manufacturers to com- 
pete with their foreign rivals under a substan’ reduction of existing duties, — 

Therefore I say that the proposition I make is sustained by the lan- 

of the argument of the Tariff Commission itself. Therefore it 
was that I claimed there was no necessity for the continuance of the 
lumber duty. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the eames say, after reading the opinion 
of the commission on that subject, what judgment did they come to in 
regard to the propriety of the reduction of the duty onlumber? What 
conclusion did they come to after that elaborate investigation ? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman answer me? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I will answer witha great deal of pleasure. I 
wish the gentleman to understand that I consider it no interruption 
that he should correct any mistake I make. 

Mr. CONGER. After all their examination I understand that the 
commission that it was best to leave lumber with the same 
protection that it had before. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely. I thank the gentleman for the inter- 
ruption. I meant to say to him at the outset that I would not con- 
sider it an interruption to have my attention called to any mistake or 
erroneous statement, because I am satisfied it would improve my own 
remarks to have them joined now and then by the brilliant wit and 
keen sarcasm and the genial humor of my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. CONGER. Now answer the question. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely. TheTariff Commission start out with 
the proposition on which I stand, and if I may speak of it ina 
sense, on which the Republican party has stood for the last twelve years. 
The Tariff Commission start out with the necessity for a reduction of the 
tariff. They say they want a reduction on articles of prime necessity; 
they go so far as to say that they have reduced the tariff from 20 to 25 
per cent.; but the Senator wants to know why, when they have made 
that elaborate expression of opinion, they stand and say the duty ought 
not to be reduced upon lumber. The very point I was making a few 
pani ago in regard to the bill proposed by the Tariff Commission 
is that they 


e general industrial rity, and which, though it may 
= 3 peg = beneficial tothe special interests 


Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. 


After the Tariff Commission planted themselves on the doctrine which 
the American people believe in, then they present a bill and the Fi- 


nance Committee present a bill which in fact increases many of the du- 
ties upon articles of prime necessity. I was undertaking to illustrate 
that, and I may do it more hereafter. With this declaration on their 
lips they bring in the bill before us; and in their report they content 
themselves with speaking of the subject of lumber in four lines, which I 
read on Saturday. All they say is that the duty should be untouched, 
and standing upon their own argument in their report, we fail to un- 
derstand how, in the matter of lumber, they could consistently say that 
the duties on that should not be touched. That is the very point I am 
making to show the inconsistency of this commission. 

Mr. CONGER. After all their consideration they said that in their 
judgment the duty on lumber should remain as it was. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely. There I arraign the commission for 
inconsistency and incongruity. While they argue the necessity of re- 
duction they fail when it is to be put into execution. They have so 
framed this bill as to increase the duties of the former tariff on articles 
which are actually absolutely necessary. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Senator will observe that he is 
at the same time arraigning the Committee on Finance, which consid- 
ered the bill, considered this whole matter, and reported the bill to the 
Senate. That committee agree with the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ido not go quite so far, I will say to my friend 
from Wisconsin, as to arraign the Committee on Finance, for I do not 
understand the Committee on Finance to subscribe to the doctrines laid 
down in the report of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. No matter what doctrines are laid 
down in that report, the Finance Committee reported the bill to the 
Senate, retaining the present duty on lumber. 

Mr. VAN CK. Certainly, thatisso. I was talking of the Tariff 
Commission. Iwas justifying my own course not only by the platform 
of the Republican party but by the report of the Tariff Commission 
itself, and I wanted to show that I was trying to carry out what I be- 
lieve, and that the Tariff Commission were not; and if the Finance Com- 
mittee of this body subscribe to the doctrines laid down in the report of 
the Tariff Commission then they are as inconsistent and as guilty of 
incongruity as the Tariff Commission itself. Faith without works is 
dead. That was the point I was trying tomake; that this was intended 
as a blind, merely a sort of subterfuge intended to show ‘‘how not to 
do it,” pretending to reduce the tariff and not doing it. 

Now, I say to my friends unless we make a substantial reduction of 
the tariff duties we had better close this bill. Taking this bill, the peo- 
ple at home can not see that there is any reduction of the tariff when 
they supposed we were pledged to it and the Tariff Commission was 
pledged to it, and they can not put their finger on a reduction to ben- 
efit them. Iask my friends what answer shall we make when the peo- 
ple undertake to arraign us again as they have arraigned us in the past, 
and call us to account for what we may have done? Sir, let us have a 
tariff bill that will substantially reduce duties whereby the people shall 
be benefited; but this is so glaring that it illustrates the very point I 
was trying to make, that in the very matter of lumber more than any 
othersingle article, morethan in barbed wire, more than in any species of 
iron wire, more than in any other articlein this bill from the beginning 
to the end, the people imperatively demand a reduction of the duty 
upon lumber. Therefore when this commission have said what they 
have, and presented such a bill as they have, and when the Committee 
on Finance have presented the bill and stricken off not a farthing from 
this hard, unjust tax, I have a right to arraign the commission and I 
have a right to give the reasons why I insist that thereshall be a reduc- 
tion here. 

My friend from Michigan says, ‘‘Oh, no; there is no danger of any 
destruction of lumber; it will last fifty years.” The Census Bureau, 
which costs us enough at least to know what it tells us, says our supply 
will last but eight years. 

Mr. CONGER. They say twenty-five years more. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. They said thatat first; but they have been grow- 
ing wiser as they grow older, and they say now only eight years. Now 
you arraign the judgment of the census experts; you do not pay any 
attention to them when they do not say what you want. I present that 
to the consideration of my friend. They say it will last eight years 
only and then your supply is gone. 

Another point. I am sustained in my Republican position by a Re- 
publican President of the United States, and I am sorry my friends put 
themselves in antagonism to the Republican President and Administra- 
tion on this question. The Republican President of the United States 
sustains the same doctrine on this point, because he says in his mes- 
sage: 

The condition of the forests of the country and the wasteful manner in which 
their destruction is taking place give cause for serious apprehension— 

My friend says there is no apprehension; they will last fifty years; 
the Census Bureau says eight, but my friend says fifty; there is no 
cause for apprehension, yet the President of the United States says there 
is cause for serious apprehension— 
and their total extinction can not long be delayed unless better methods than 
now prevail shall be adopted for their protection and cultivation. 

Iam fortunate to stand on the platform of the Republican party 
three times enunciated; I am fortunate to stand on the report of the 
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Tariff Commission; and I am still more fortunate to stand on the dec- 
laration made in regard to this matter by the President of the United 
States. Let these gentlemen, if they will, tear themselves away from 
the Administration which they helped to create and which they pro- 
fess to love. I say, then, there is danger, there is serious apprehension; 
and we are spending thousands of dollars a year to preserve the forests 
of this country. Weare doing more, we are giving away our public 
domain; we are giving away land valued at $1.25 or $2.50 per acre to 
men who will go and agree to plant a few rows of trees upon it—$200 
or $400 in value. We give $400 in land to an individual if he will un- 
dertake to go and actually will go and plant a fewtrees upon it. And 
yet gentlemen say there is no cause for apprehension; but the Presi- 
dent of the United States says there is a cause for apprehension. 

I desire any gentleman to give one reason why this tax on lumber 
should be retained. The price of lumber has been increasing from year 
to year. 

Mr. CONGER. No, sir. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. In what year did it not increase ? 


Mr. CONGER. It has been decreasing. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. When did it commence to decrease? Take the 
last crop of lumber. 


Mr. CONGER. The last crop was between now and last spring. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I do not think any persons who bought lumber 
were aware of the fact thatthe price had decreased. I can say without 
fear of successful contradiction that the price of lumber has increased 
year after year until now it is almost enough to prevent persons who 
have gone out on the prairies and made the Northwestern States what 
they are, who have made Iowa and Wisconsin, too, notwithstanding its 
pineries, what they are, and made Kansas and Nebraska what they are 
from purchasing to the extent of absolute necessity. The men who have 
gone out lately have been under the necessity of putting themselves in 
dug-outs or mud cabins, until they can save enough possibly to buy a 
thousand or two thousand feet of boards to put up a building to protect 
themselves and families from the storm. It is one of the absolute neces- 
sities of life, and when men in Kansas, Nebraska, or Iowa are compelled 
to pay from one dollar to three and a half dollars duty on lumber they 
use in building their houses and out-houses it is a hardship that should 
not be tolerated. We are asked to adopt tariff laws to protect infant 
industries; and yet this has almost passed away and soon will be oblit- 
erated as an industry of the American people, and yet with it all no 
reason can be found by the Tariff Commission or Finance Committee 
why its protection should be reduced even a farthing so that the people 
may have the benefit of this article at a less price. 

My friend says they have a tariff in Canada. There are a great many 
strange things about all this matter. In the first place we must have 
a tariff, they say, to keep Canadian lumber out because it can be man- 
ufactured cheaper than ours; and then the Canadians must have a tariff 
to keep American lumber out. Why? If the Senator is correct, why 
does Canada want a tariff on lumber? Why does Canada want a tariff 
on lumber if it is true that lumber can be manufactured more cheaply 
in Canada than in the United States? Will the gentleman tell me why 
Canada wishes a tariff on lumber to keep out American lumber, if it 
be true that lumber can be furnished cheaper in Canada than in the 
United States? I pause for a reply if the gentleman will be so kind as 
to give it. 

Mr. CONGER. I suppose the Senator must know—if not I am very 
much surprised—that a very large portion of the Canadian lumber ex- 
cept what is needed for consumption within the provinces is shipped to 
Europe. The effort heretofore has been for lumber contiguous to the 
Saint Lawrence or the lakes to be purchased by Canadian purchasers to 
be shipped to Europe as a Canadian product. Canada saw fit to im- 
pose tariff duties upon many such products as came in. There has 
always been some tariff upon lumber and there has always been an ex- 
port duty upon Canadian lumber. They have transferred now the 
export duty on lumber shipped from Canada and made it an import 
duty upon American lumber. 

But this is the main reason why lumber from the States should go into 
Canada: In Manitoba, where there are greatsettlementsand a large num- 
ber of buildings going upthere is no pine accessible except what comes 
from the United States by any means of transportation available there. 
The lumbermen of Minnesota have to pay 20 per cent. upon their lum- 
ber taken into Manitoba to supply the market where there is no home 
production. It must come from the States, if at all. In the southern 
portion of Canada West there is no pine; it can be obtained from the 
States, from the Saint Clair River, cheaper than it can from Georgian 
Bay. They put on a duty to get a revenue and protect their interest. 
We put it on to protect our interest and for the revenue. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Can the Senator tell us how much revenue Can- 
ada receives from the tariff imposed upon American lumber? 

Mr. CONGER. The receipts from all kinds of lumber last year were 
something like three-quarters of a million dollars, I think. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. From American lumber? 

Mr. CONGER. No; this Government received that from Canadian 
lumber. I do not know what Canada received from American lumber. 

` Mr. VAN WYCK. I understood the gentleman to say that a tariff 
was imposed by Canada for the purposes of revenue. 


Mr. CONGER. I said also that I did not know the amount of reve- 
nue derived by the Canadian Government. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Can you inform us really whether they derive 
any revenue from that tax? 

Mr. CONGER. I know that a great deal of lumber was exported to 
Manitoba last year. There must bea revenue of 20 per cent. paid on 
its value. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Not necessarily. The Senator says Canada im- 
posed this duty for the purpose of revenue, when, if his other position 
be true, it is utterly impossible they can ever get a dollar of revenue, 
because he says they can turn it out more cheaply than in the United 
States. I said my opinion was it would cost probably as much, and 
the facts justify me in the assertion. The fact that Canada imposes a 
duty to keep out American lumber from Canada except on the pay- 
ment of a duty establishes that fact clearly, so that I am sustained in 
what I say, that the manufacture of lumber in America costs about. 
the same as in Canada. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator will remember that the line between 
Canada and the United States is over 3,000 miles long. Atsome places- 
opposite the United States in Canada there is no lumber and they must 
get it where they can. In some places opposite Canada where there is 
lumber there is none in the United States. On a long frontier of that 
kind there may be a necessity for lumber at one point that does not 
exist at another. In one place it might be beneficial to export it and 
in another to import it, along that border of 3,000 miles. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam an inquirer in this matter, and I should like to 
get some information from my friend from Nebraska. If there is a 
manufacture of lumber in Canada and in the United States, what is it 
wanted to put it on the free-list for? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I want it on the free-list that we may have a 
market adjoining us for the sake of making purchase. 

Mr. DAWES. And you say it will cost just as much. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If it does cost as much we shall have another 
field and we may take our choice; there is more competition. There 
may be lumber nearer water that will come over from Canada at a less 
price than if it has to go three hundred miles off. If a man adjoins 
Canada and can have the advantage of purchasing lumber more cheaply 
there than of his neighbor far off, why not allow him to have the benefit 
of it and get his lumber more cheaply? The truth is you put this tariff 
on, as my friend says, to keep Canadian lumber out of the United States. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not say it was to keep it out, because it does 
come in, and we expect it to come in; but I have said and argued that 
the protection of our own labor, the keeping of 50,000 men and their 
families in possession of the means of livelihood demand that those who 
pay taxes to support our own Government, national, State, county, and 
town, and the school system shall at least have the right to their own 
market to protect that labor. That is what I say. Some Canadian 
lumber will come in with this tariff or with any other. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This protection necessarily will increase the price 
of lumber. 

Mr. CONGER. Notatall. By competition in this country lumber 
is reduced and has been for fifteen years to the lowest possible limit, 
and to-day the Senator’s constituents in Nebraska get their lumber 
cheaper than they ever did before in this world. I know it. The rec- 
ords of the sales will show it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. ‘The Senator will allow me to speak for Nebraska, 
and I say there is nothing of that kind; there is no pretense of anything 
of that kind. Lumber has continually increased in Nebraska for the 
last five years, until to-day it is higher in that market than it has been 
at any time during the last five years. I say that without fear of con- 
tradiction; and I səy to my friend that there is not the least foundation 
for the assertion he makes. The markets in this country will show that 
lumber has been steadily increasing in value, and if you do not put a 
tariff on Canadian lumber to increase and keep up the price of American 
lumber, the price will go down. Why not? I pause fora reply. 

Mr. CONGER. I have already stated what we put the duty on for. 
We put it on under the very principle annunciated by the Republican 
party in all its platforms that there shall be incidental protection to 
American industry. We have put it on because Canada has a tariff 
equally great with our own upon lumber that we export there. We put 
it on to preserve a market for an interest which changes up and down 
from year to year, and which through more than two-thirds of the last 
fifteen years has been a struggling interest, reducing labor in many 
places in order to keep the mills going, and I say that to-day in the lit- 
tle lumber-yards of Nebraska lumber can be bought cheaper than it 
could ever before in that State. The price of lumber has increased but. 
slightly since the panic, and the means of transportation have so much 
increased that it is transported from the lumber-yards and mills into 
Nebraska cheaper than it ever was before. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator has stated that the compensation 
for labor in the pine forests of Michigan is only about enough to keep 
the wolf from the door. Now will he tell about the owners of pineries 
in Michigan and in the other States, what is their condition? TheSen- 
ae does not reply to that proposition. I can very easily understand 

ow it is. 


Mr. CONGER. I shall not reply again, but I reply now that the 
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whole tenor of all that I said, if it had any force—it could not have 
had any effect whatever—was to answer the questions thrown out in- 
cidentally from time to time. By this repetition perhaps I have already 
detained the Senate too long in attempting to explain. If I have not 
been more fortunate with the other gentlemen than with the Senator 
from Nebraska, I have wasted the time of the Senate and my own. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I am afraid the Senator has. I understood one 
proposition the Senator made, which was that the laborers, the men 
who came from Canada, in his pathetic picture of the winter midnight 
scene, with their axes strapped on their backs, and his neighbors in 
Michigan barely got enough to keep the wolf from the door; but when 
I ask him as to the condition of the owners of pineries in Michigan and 
the other States, ri friend has not discovered that extreme degree of 
poverty, or I know he would have expressed it. There is where all the 
troubleis. ‘There is where it is in your heavy iron establishments. Men 
use the pretense of giving the laborer a few pence more a day for his 
labor. I notice on all these questions that these gentlemen are very 
patriotic, very philanthropic, and very generous on that branch of the 
case; all their interest is centered in the benefit of the laboring man; and 
they look on him as Lazarus. They think the way to save Lazarus’s 
life is to see that the rich man’s table is full, because then the crumbs 
that fall therefrom go to Lazarus. That is about the way it is; keep 
the rich man’s table well filled, my friend says; oh yes, and then the 
Lazaruses big and little in the pineries of Michigan can get the crumbs 
from the rich man’s table. 

I was trying to show that there was no necessity to continue this 
duty where it stands. The Senator does not seem to know what the 
tariff is intended for in Canada. Do you know what it is intended for 
in the United States? For the life of them they can not tell what it is 
intended for in Canada; but there it is. It seems to be a game of open 
and shut in the case of the owners of pineries in Canada and the United 
States. The owners of pineries in Canada hold the Canadian Govern- 
ment by the throat, and the owners of pineries in the United States 
hold the United States Government by the throat. 

My friend from Maine [Mr. Hane very triumphantly said on Sat- 
urday that the log comes in free. When I was telling him of the hard- 
ship of some poor man on the plains of the West who had not money 
enough to buy a thousand feet of lumber, my friend from Maine said 
* “Oh, the log comes in free.” I asked him whatsort of comfort or con- 
solation that was; how the lone citizen on the prairie could appreciate 
the great care and consideration of his Government for him in helping 
him to go into the markets of the world and buy what he could the 
cheapest, when it told him if he did not like to pay the duty on a 
thousand feet of lumber he could go to Canada and bring the log in free. 
I find on looking at the Canadian laws that the thing has been fixed; 
that matter is settled; Canada has fixed it that the log can not come 
out free. Now, will my friend from Maine say the log can come into 
the United States free? My friend from Maine said it came in free, 
but he is not here. Will my friend from Michigan tell me whether 
the log can come in free? 

Mr. CONGER. It is in the bill right before the Senator that the log 
shall come in free. f 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes, the Togshallcomein free, and that is another 
mysticism of the tariff system. When I ask my friend if the log can 
come in free, he can answer yes or no; but he says the tariff allows it 
to comein free. I sayto him the log can not come in free. You say 
that the man who is building a little shanty can go and get his logs 
free; but I say he can not get his | free. The lumbermen of the 
United Statesand Canada have fixed that. The Canadian Government 
steps in and says, atthe instance of her pine-owners, that logs taken out 
of Canada shall pay a duty of $1 a thousand feet. Now Iaskagain the 
‘question of my friend, can the log come in free? By this tariff manip- 
ulation you have it so that a man can not even go and get his log free. 
Therefore the theory of my friend from Maineisgone, and theargument 
of my friend from Michigan is gone. The log does not come in free. 
As I have said, there is no sort of pretense of any necessity to continue 
this enormous duty. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all that is necessary on this point. 
I know I have not delayed the Senate Finance Committee. I ask par- 
don of the Senate for having spoken so long, but I have been doing a 
favor to the Finance Committee, because I understand that the gentle- 
man who is the chief instrument of the commission on the iron interest 
has not got through yet, and therefore I have not interfered with the 
committee or delayed them while I presented these few considerations 
to the Senate. 

Gentlemen talk about protecting labor. It is well to protect labor, 
but when you are considering the few thousands in the lumber 
districts of the North ask you to thinkof the hundreds of thousands of 
laboring men in all the prairie States. Do you protect labor? The 
hundreds of thousands in the prairie States are not considered in the 
making up of this bill, men to whom the nation is more indebted than 
to all your railroads and other corporations, men who have taken the 
flag of the country and gone into its wilderness in advance and planted 
it on every prairie and by every water-course. These men have gone 
from the old States; they have gone by thousands, having many of them 
‘but shattered constitutions after service in the Army; and I ask you in 


the name of American industry whether we shall consider their case, 
whether we shall protect the industry which has made Iowa what it is, 
which has made Kansas what it is, which has made Nebraska what it 
is, which has made Wisconsin whatit is? I ask you if we shall protect 
the pine interests, or enable the people now when the pine interests are 
nearly gone to have the advantage of the markets of the world where 
they can buy the cheapest? 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope now that we may be able to reach a vote 
upon this schedule. The Senator from Nebraska moved to strike out 
the whole schedule on Saturday, and then again changed his mind and 
offered some amendments to it, for the purpose, as I suppose, of hang- 
ing a speech upon his motion, in order to vindicate the symmetry of his 
record. He has addressed us at length, and I hopethat he will be con- 
tented with having vindicated that symmetry on Saturday and again 
to-day in his usual eloquent and emphatic manner. 

Now, a single word as to the merits of his proposition. Our country 
is fringed on its borders with timber throughout, from Maine to North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. We admit all timber 
in the rough face, and the only thing we propose to protect in the least 
is when it shall be in part manufactured; that.is to say, if it is sawed 
in boards it has an additional duty of $1 a thousand, and even if tongued 
and grooved it is only $1 per thousand feet of boards. This is solely 
to protect the labor. Any man who is acquainted with building knows 
that he can not get boards tongued and grooved for less than about $3 
a thousand, in some places a little more, and in some perhaps a little 
less, but $3 is the ordinary price. Therefore, the addition to the tim- 
ber when it is brought here is merely this very small amount to protect 
the labor that is bestowed upon it. Take shingles: good pine shingles 
are worth four or five dollars a thousand, end yet there is only 35 
cents a thousand duty put upon them, about 8 per cent.; and so on 
through the list. When you come to manufactures of rose-wood, satin- 
wood, &c., the duty is 35 per cent., and on cabinet-ware 35 per cent. 
The duties have always remained low on wood and timber for the very 


purpose of not having our own forests used up too rapidly. Itrust that 
we may have a vote upon the proposition. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALE in the chair). The ques- 


voa is on the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN 
Wyck]. 

Mr. lenit. I should be inclined to favor the motion made by the 
Senator from Nebraska, but that it seems to meto be a little too sweeping, 
a little too radical. The proposition is to place all the articles named 
in the schedule, D, included under the general term ‘‘ wood and wooden- 
wares,’’ on the free-list; in other words, to take off all taxation imposed 
by the present law upon articles included in that list. It seems to me 
that is an extreme proposition. It seems tome it is hardly right to se- 
lect that class of manufactures and place them upon the free-list. Iam 
equally at a loss to understand either the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission or of the Finance Committee of the Senate when they pro- 
pose in no way to reduce the taxation upon these articles. 

The bill that we are considering is a bill to reduce taxation. We 
have a right to expect and believe that it contemplates a general re- 
duction of taxation. We have been told that there will result from it 
a reduction of taxation, which I think has been stated at from 20 to 
25 percent. Now we come to the articles made from wood and to wooden- 
ware, which are used in some degree by almost every person in the 
United States. Those of us who live in the Northwestern States know 
that the article of lumber is very largely used all through States like 
Towa and Nebraska and Kansas. I should like to have a good reason 
to give my people when I go home why, in reducing taxation, there has 
been no reduction whatever upon timber. When I look at the report 
of the Tariff Commission for a reason I find none at all. In remark- 
ing on Schedule D the commission simply say: 

The duties in this schedule have not been changed. 


Why they have not been changed, the reason why there has been no 
change, is not given unless it is found in this: 

The following table includes the annual product of lumber, as well as the 
several branches of wood man ures, and illustrates the importance and 
progress of this industry in the United States. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will state the reason: because the duties were 
already fixed at so low a rate that there was no room for a reduction. 
Take for instance fencing-boards: they cost ten to twelve dollars a thou- 
sand, and $1 addition for being sawed is all the protection that exists 
now. Take boards that are used for finishing, that are worth forty, 
fifty, or sixty dollars a thousand, the duty is no more; it is merely $1 
a thousand. It would not be 3 per cent. on finishing-boards. 

Mr. McDILL. A reason is given now by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but no reason is given by the commission, unless it be in the 
statement that thisis a growing industry—in the statement thatin 1850it 
employed 107,119 hands; in 1880, 334,764; that the capital increased 
from 1850 to 1880 from $58,749,647 to $326,969,214, and thatthe prod- 
ucts increased from $111,700,307 in 1850 to $509,485,611 in 1880. I 
do think that those articles which the people generally use are the ones 
in which they would like to see a slight reduction of taxes. 

I am not in favor of putting them upon the free-list, and I have pro- 
posed an amendment which is upon the Secretary's table reducing the 
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whole schedule 10 percent., excepting, however, the manufactured arti- 
cles commencing at line 876: ` 


Bones or cabinet furniture, in piece or rough, and not finished, 30 per cent. ad 
“Cabinel-wire and house furniture, finished, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Casks and barrels, empty, sug x shooks, and packing boxes, and caprng * 
box shooks, of wood, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Manufactures of cedar-wood, granadilla, ebony, mahogany, rose-wood, and 
satin-wood, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Manufactures of wood, or of which wood is the chief component part, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 

These items I propose to leave as they are. It does seem to me that 
in view of the fact that almost all our people, and particularly those 
who are laboring upon the frontier, who are building houses, use the 
sawed boare.; and the boards that are planed, and are compelled to use 
them and bring them from a far distance over the railroads, the rates 
of transportation being very high in many cases, those who represent 
the lumber interest ought to be willing to submit to a small 10 per cent. 
reduction in this day of reduction. Itseems to me the proposition isa 
moderate one. 

Mr. MORRILL. IL ask the Senator from Iowa if he does not think 
one dollar a thousand on boards which vary all the way from ten to 
twenty and from twenty to forty and from forty to sixty dollars a thou- 
sand is a very small and insignificant amount of duty? It is no more 
than suflicient to justify the difference in labor between this side of the 
line and the other. The Senator knows very well that the Canadians 
can be hired at a less price per day than people can be on this side. 

Mr. McDILL. If I were satistied that it was necessary to continue 
all of these taxes in order to place American labor upon a perfect equal- 
ity with cheaper Canadian labor, I should certainly not want to go for 
a reduction; but I am not satisfied of that. And I want while I am on 
the floor to give my testimony in regard to another matter which cor- 
roborates in that particular the views of the Senator from Nebraska. 
I have been in a small way a buyer of the rough article of lumber 
known as fencing and building material on farms, and if there has been 
a time within the last five years when there was a reduction in the price 
of that article, it must have been at some time when I did not become 
a purchaser, when I was asleep, as a friend suggests, because those of 
us who have had to buy and pay for these articles have found that there 
was an increase in the price until it has become a very serious question 
with the people of the West what they shall do for material with which 
to build. I believe but for the manufacture and introduction of barbed 
wire in the matter of fencing the prices now would be so high that lum- 
ber would be beyond the reach of the poor. I think I saw a statement 
in the testimony before the Tariff Commission that barbed wire took 
the place annually of about 960,000,000 feet of lumber. 

I do not know how I could go home to the people whom I represent 
and tell them that I had voted to reduce taxation on almost every ar- 
ticle but lumber, that they use more than any other, and possibly when 
we come to barbed wire, the barbed wire which they use more than 
any others, was going to be taxed a good deal higher than Bessemer 
steel, I do not know how I could face them. 

I appeal to my friends on both sides of the House to give us a little 
reduction in this as well as in all other articles, and certainly 10 per 
cent. can not be a dangerous reduction—10 per cent. on the rougher 
articles; Iam not asking it on manufactured articles, like casks, but 
simply on the rougher articles. Let us try it. 

I find that the cash value of the productions of 1880 have reached 
the sum of $509,000,000. I do not suppose that the whole 10 per cent. 
reduction if we can make it would result to the benefit of the consumer, 
but I can assure gentlemen that if 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. of it will 
result to the benefit of the consumer and user, it would be a great boon 
2 me people of the West and to those who use lumber of the rougher 

I shall vote against the proposition of the Senator from Nebraska, 
but I shall ask a vote on the amendment I have proposed. I am told 
that my amendment is first in order, Mr. President, being an amend- 
ment to the text. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Iowa a ques- 
tion. I have been running over this list of duties on lumber, making 
a rough estimate as to the average ad valorem duty on lumber, and if 
I am correct I make it about 19 per cent. on lumber. Does the Sena- 
tor think a 10 per cent. reduction of that, which would be less than 2 
per cent. ad valorem, would make any perceptible difference in the 
price of lumber to the consumer? 

Mr. McDILL. Ifit would make a difference of 1 per cent. or one- 
half of 1 per cent. it would be a great boon to our people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I donot pretend to any accurate information upon 
the comparative value of stumpage in Canada and the stumpage in 
Michigan, but I do know that the extraordinary development of our 
Northwestern country has created such a demand for timber, for rail- 
roads, and for building houses, fences, and barns, as to threaten the 
utter destruction of all our pineries in the Northwest. They are fast 
fading away, and the alarm of the country has been excited with the 
apprehension that we shall very soon no longer have any forests to fall 
back upon. The Government is actually to-day paying bounties to men 


to induce them to plant trees in the forests of the Northwest, and it does 
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seem to me, while I would not be in favor of putting on the free-list all 
articles in these schedules, that all articles of lumber necessary for 
building houses or fences should be upon the free-list. This does not 
affect my section of the country, but it affects the Northwest, the prairie 
country, and every dollar of tax put upon the importation of lumber 
from Canada across the line into the United States is a direct tax upon 
the farmers of the Northwest. 

It will not do for gentlemen to tell me that lumber has not advanced 
in price. Some yearsago I bought first-class white-pine lumber tomake 
fences, in the State of Illinois, at $11 a thousand. Last fall I was out 
there and they cost $24. It costs now a farmer in the Northwest $2,000 
to fence in a section of land. If there is a class of people on earth who 
need cheap labor it is the farmer of the Northwest. It costs the farmer 
more than the machinery with which he cultivates his farm; it costs 
him more than the education of his children, more than all his farm 
expenses together. We do not care about it down South, for there is 
the great lumber reserve of this continent. It is merely wasted in the 
Northwest. Why tax the farmer on lumber for his fencing materials 
and for his boards to shelter his family and cover his stock in the win- 
ter and secure his grain? Why tax his wire to build his fences? Why 
not let him buy it as cheaply as possible? It is all nonsense to talk 
about bringing in logs free. How can logs be brought in from Canada? 
The lines of the saw exhaust one-third of the log. Then a square foot 
of green pine lumber weighs four pounds, and a square foot of pinelum- 
ber dry weighs two pounds; hence you see the necessity of sawing the 
lumber in the pineries and letting it dry and reducing its weight one- 
half, and not bringing in the green log. Thatis never done; it was not 
intended to be done, and the men who framed the tariff knew it would 
not be done. Why haul in the slabs and the sawdust? Why attempt 
to ship a thousand feet of green pine lumber that weighs 4,000 pounds? 
Why not keep it until it is reduced in weight to 2,000? for it is the 
transportation of lumber that is the chief element of cost at last. You 
can not rt lumber, 

Our forests down South will never suffer by competition with the 
forests of Canada. It is only the people who live along that line who 
desire cheap lumber; and why shall they not have it? Why should 
the people in the Northwest be taxed to keep up a few saw-mills in 
Michigan and Minnesota and those few Northwestern States that yet 
have pineries? Wein the South have an inexhaustible supply, not 
only of pine, but of poplar, of hickory, of ash, of oak, of all the hard 
woods and stave timber, too. But, sir, if you look at this bill you will 
find on the free-list ‘‘ cedar, lignum-vite, lancewood, ebony, box, grana- 
dilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all cabinet woods, unmanu- 
factured.’”? They are admitted free. They greatly exceed in value all 
the lumber that would come from Canada to our farmers in the North- 
west. Why admit these rosewoods, and these satinwoods, these ebon- 
ies, these lancewoods free? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Because they do not come in com- 
petition with anything grown in this country. That is it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say the true policy of this country should be to 
preserve its forests. We have to carry lumber in our Northwest too 
far now. Much of it is hauled by railroads a thousand miles. Let us 
make it as cheap as possible to the farmers. 

Gentlemen seem to think that nobody needs protection but the man- 
ufacturer; that thereis no laborin the country but manufacturing labor. 
Why, sir, the manufacturing people of this country are but a handful 
compared with the millions engaged in other business; and yet all 
others must be taxed to support a few saw-mills in Michigan, in Maine, 
and in Minnesota; the whole Northwest must be taxed for building 
materials for their houses and barns and fences, both of wood and wire, 
to support a few wire-factories and a few saw-mills. 

Mr. President, the farmers of the country will not stand it; they sub- 
mit to it now, because they are not informed, but when they once fully 
understand their interests they will rise as one man and tear this whole 
fabric to pieces. Iam not hostile to your manufacturing industries, 
but I am friendly to other industries besides manufacturing. I donot 
want to build up your people by robbing mine. I do not want to give 
your manufacturing laborers $2 a day out of the 75 cents a day’s work 
of my agricultural constituents. They do not earn more than that. 
The average farm wages is not more than 75 cents a day, and yet these 
men want to take the farmer’s 75 cents in order to give $2 a day to 
their manufacturing hands. 

I am not unfriendly to manufacturers. I should like to see my coun- 
try not only the greatest agricultural country in the world, buta great 
manufacturing and a great commercial country. I am not for striking 
your tariff all down; I am not for abolishing it; but I am for reducing 
it; I am for fixing it on a basis that will give to the Government an 
ample revenue for its support, and give you whatever protection that 
revenue will give your manufactured articles; but I am not willing to 
give you a monopoly, to give you the power to tax our people in order 
to make money out of their sweat. Just think of such a thing! 

We do not care anything about this matter down South. No Canada 
lumber will ever interfere with us, but I know that it does interfere 
with the people of the new States. I see men going from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin down to Kentucky, Georgia, North Carolina, and Florida to 
establish saw-mills. They see that the pineries of the Northwest are 
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giving out; that the whole country must at no very distant day rely 
upon the forests of the South for all of its soft wood as well as its hard 
wood. Iam not for putting all the schedule on the free-list; I think 
the manufactured article had better be taxed to some extent, but all 
rough lumber, all that is necessary for building houses, barns, or fences, 
I think ought to be put on the free-list as an act of justice to the farmer. 
My constituents, farmers in Kentucky, have no earthly interest in this 
thing, but all the farmers in Iowa, in Nebraska, in Kansas, and all that 
country which is prairie country and want timber are interested in it. 
And, Senators, let me tell you in arranging this scheme of taxation and 
revenue you must consider the interests of the farmers as well as of the 
manufacturers. If you do not, there will be an uprising that will shake 
your whole system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the question to 
the Senate. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] moved to 
strike out Schedule D with certain exceptions. The Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MCDILL] moved to perfect the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance by an amendment which the Secretary will read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa is to strike out, in line 849, the word ‘‘ twenty’? and insert ‘‘ eight- 
een;’’ so as to make the clause read: 

Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building wharves, 
18 per cent, ad valorem. 

In line 851, before the word “‘one,’’ to insert ‘‘nine-tenths of; ’’ so as 
to read: 

Timber, squared or sided, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
nine-tenths of 1 cent per cubic foot. 

In line 853, after “‘ wood,”’ to strike out ‘‘one dollar” and insert 
“ninety cents;’’ in line 855, after ‘‘lumber,’”’ to strike out ‘‘two 
dollars’’ and insert ‘‘one dollar and eighty cents;” and in line 858, 
after “finished,” to strike out “‘ fifty’ and insert “‘ forty-five; ’’ so as 
to make the clause read: 


Tn lines 860 and 861 strike out, after “‘ grooved,” the words ‘‘ one dol- 
lar” and insert ‘‘ninety cents;”’ so as to read: 
And if planed on one side and tongued and grooved, 90 cents per 1,000 feet, 
measure, 
In line 863, after ‘‘and,’’ strike out ‘‘fifty’’ and insert ‘‘ thirty-five;”’ 
so as to make the clause read: 


And if planed on two sides and tongued and, grooved, $1.35 per 1,000 feet, 
rd measure, 


In line 867, after “only,” to strike out “‘twenty ” and insert ‘‘eight- 
een;’’ so as to read: 


Hubs for wheels, posts, last-blocks, wagon-blocks, ore-bl. gun-bl 
hending Pris Ramat and all like blocks or sticks, rough een or parma only, epee 
cent, orem, 


In line 869 strike out “ten” and insert “‘nine;” so as to read: 
Stavesof wood of all kinds, 9 per cent. ad valorem, 
In line 870 strike out “twenty” and insert “‘ ei 
Pickets and palings, 18 per cent. ad valorem, 

In line871 strike out ‘‘fifteen”’ and insert ‘‘ thirteen;’’ so as to read: 
Laths, 13 cents per 1,000 pieces, 

Ta line 872 strike out “‘ thirty-five” and insert “ thirty-one; so as 


teen; soas to read: 


to 
Shingles, 31 cents per 1,000. 


In line 873 strike out ‘‘two dollars” and insert ‘‘one dollar and 
eighty cents;’’ so as to read: 

Pine clap-boards, $1.30 per 1,000. 

In line 874 strike out “‘ fifty ” and insert ‘‘ thirty-five;’’ so as toread: 

Spruce clap-boards, $1.35 per 1,000. 

And in line 891 strike out ‘‘twenty ”’ and insert “‘eighteen;’’ so as 
to read: 

Wood, unmanufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 18 
per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr.' President, I understand the amendment pend- 
ing before the Senate is that of the honorable Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. VAN Wyck] to strike out the entire schedule and place it upon 
the free-list, omitting lines 876 and 879. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has offered an 
amendment perfecting the text of the amendment of the Committee on 
Finance. The Chair thinks that is in order first. 

Mr. BAYARD. I understand that these minute reductions of these 
rates are on the motion of the Senator from Iowa. Does that question 
precede the motion of the Senator from Nebraska? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the present occu- 
pant of the chair it does, 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no objection to the question being taken on 
that, but I may as well say what I have to say on the other question 
now. Ishall not be long about it. 


In 1873 the alarming destruction of our native supply of timber had 
progressed so far that Congress very wisely proposed to create a new 
supply for the posterity whose interests we were so neglecting. That 
expression of legislative policy is found in section 2464 of the Revised 
Statutes. I will read it: 

E ho plants, tects, and k i health: win; diti 
for ten years forty acres of timber, the trees thereon not being more than twelve 
feet apart each way, on any quarter-section of any of the public lands, shall be 
entitled to a patent for the whole of such quarter-section at the expiration of the 
ten years, on making proof of such fact by not less than two credible witnesses, 


Since that time the area to be so planted has been diminished, and 
by the present laws of the United States any citizen can go upon the 
public lands where no timber is found and can take up a quarter-sec- 
tion by planting ten acres of land and become the owner for nothing of 
one hundred and sixty acres at the end of ten years; or he may go into 
possession at once and enjoy one hundred and fifty acres, provided he 
has made a plantation of ten acres, and at the end of ten years he has 
a fee-simple title for the entire hundred and sixty acres. 

This was a generous and a most energetic stimulant to the planting 
of new timber. Why was it? It was in response to a sense of alarm 
through the country that the timber supply was being shortened; and 
what a commen is the coexistence upon the statute-book of a law 
thus giving a benefit for the planting of timber, and another law in the 
shape ofa tariff prohibition preventing the entry of free timber that 
shall spare the use and the consumption of the very timber which we 
are endeavoring to provide? I say that in common sense and in reason 
these two laws are absolutely inconsistent. You put a tax to prohibit 
the entrance of foreign timber into the uses of this country, and at the 
same time you give a bounty to create the production of timber in the 
country. 

In the last fall my attention was drawn to what I believe to be an 
immediate necessity, and that is the inauguration of some system of 
public-land law that shall reserve from private entry those vast tracts 
now covered by timber adjacent to the headwaters of the chief afluents 
and confluents of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. A gentleman of 
intelligence who had traveled a great deal through that region—I think 
Imay advert to his name without impropriety; I referto Mr. Bierstadt— 

ressed to me his strong apprehension that unless the Government 
should take in hand the care of the timbered headwaters of those various 
streams which are the afiluents of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers and 
prevent those regions from being denuded of their timber supply the 
navigation of those rivers would be very seriously impeded and the loss 
to the people throughout that section of country almost incalculable. 
In those regions of those vast States and Territories the navigable high- 
way which those streams supply at almost all periods of the year is im- 
mensely valuable to those who are there to make their homes, and the 
effect of destroying the timber supply in the regions adjacent to the 
headwaters of those streams will be felt hundreds and hundreds of miles 
from the regions which we have so protected. 

Mr. President, I believe there can be no doubt that the entire char- 
acter of this great country described on the map which lies before me, 
the Territories of Dakota, of Wyoming, and of Montana, and the State 
of Nebraska, would be materially and most injuriously affected if the 
water supply now nourished and protected by the presence of timber 
around the headwaters of these streams should be denuded of the tim- 
ber which now is the source of fertility and causes and protects and 
continues the presence of the water supply for the country below. I 
submit to gentlemen in my hearing who may be connected with those 
committees of the Senate having charge of the publiclands of this coun- 
try that a system of reservation from private entry ought to be inaugu- 
rated withholding from private entry the wooded districts adjacent to 
the headwaters of the rivers to which I havereferred. The Yellowstone 
is perhaps the largest; the Little Missouri, the Platte, the Big Horn, 
and in fact the catalogue of those streams, large and small, it would be 
almost endless torepeat; and unless there shall be something now done 
in the way of provision and thoughtful care by preventing the ax of 
the woodman and the conflagration of the tourist or of the farmer from 
destroying this natural cover and protection to those headwaters, de- 
pend upon it serious consequences will ensue to those who live upon 
the banks of these streams far below their sources. For that reason 
large bodies of land now timbered ought to be reserved, not simply to 
preserve the timber, but to protect therivers and to protect the naviga- 
bility of those streams which are essential for the purposes of popula- 
tion. If you are to reserve these tracts, which I hope tosee done, surely 
you should at the same time cast down those barriers which stand in 
the way of obtaining a timber supply from the Canadian borders and 
from regions beyond the Territories of the United States which will 
tend so much to assist the advancement of the arts of civilization from 
the simplest cabin to the most luxurious dwelling-house. 

Mr. McMILLAN. So far as the Canadian territory lying north of 
Dakota and Minnesota is concerned, certainly the result could not be 
affected bya tariff upon lumber, because there is no importation of lum- 
ber or timber from the Canadian provinces west of Lake Superior. We 
supply them with timber from our territory rather than they us from 
theirs. So far as that portion of the country is concerned, this ques- 
tion of the tariff is entirely immaterial as tothe preservation of timber. 
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The question applies directly, however, to all the portion of the coun- 
try east of Lake Superior rather than west of it. 

Mr. BAYARD. If I understand the effect of the argument of the 
Senator from Minnesota, it is that no protection, if it may be so called, 
is necessary at all in his region of country. 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, the effect of my argument was to show that 
the protection of timber in Dakota and Minnesota would not be affected 
at all by the question of the tariff; that that would not tend to protect 
it there, because there is no supply of timber from the Canadian prov- 
in none would come into that territory. 

Mr. BAYARD. As I understand the Senator, then, the supply for 
Canada rather moves from the United States than from the south to the 
south, 

Mr. McMILLAN. In that part of the country. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not think a much stronger illustration of the 
absence of any necessity for a tariff could be given than that. 

Mr. McMILLAN. ‘The Senator was arguing that there was a neces- 
sity to protect timber within the territory of the United States, and 
that therefore the tariff should be removed. 

Mr. BAYARD. My friend from Minnesota knows so much better 
than I the actual condition of that region that I shall not enter into a 
controversy with him; but I would not pretend to give this view of 
the necessity of reserving from private entry the woodlands adjacent 
to the water-sources of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers of my own 
knowledge. I was impressed very greatly by the statement made to 
me during the past summer and fall by gentlemen of intelligence and 
wholly disinterested on this subject who had traveled extensively 
through that country and who did apprehend the greatest danger to 
the navigability of those small streams now so useful, confluents of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, from taking from their headwaters the nat- 
ural cover of timer that enabled the moisture there to be gathered and 
retained. 

But, Mr. President, the amendment of the honorable Senator from 
Nebraska reserves under a very full average the protection of manu- 
factures of furniture from wood; it gives to the industries connected 
with the manufacture of furniture ample protection to the amount of 
more than one-third their value. But one feature of this tariff that I 
should like to see ended is the constant friction that it imposes upon 
human intercourse and upon the necessities of commerce. It is just as 
much trouble and it is just as much annoyance to collect a penny tax 
as it isa large one. Here is a tax ad valorem that is to be reduced 
to nine-tenths of a cent, to 90 cents instead of a dollar, to be reduced 
in the most minute fractions, making an arithmetical proposition upon 
every entry, visiting all the penalties of undervaluation every time 
that a cargo or a boat-load or a wagon-load is brought by a farmer 
across the line for use. As to revenue, the result on revenue is not re- 
spectable; it is not worthy of consideration. The friction and the an- 
noyance of the tax, the trouble of the entry, the fees for making it, the 
penalties for evading it, all stand infinitely over and above any value; 
they are utterly disproportionate to any gain to the Treasury of the 
Government from such a source, 

I would like to see this tariff system simplified, to lay no tax that is 
not fairly, justly required, and to lessen, to lubricate, so to speak, the 
wheels and the machinery by which the intercourse and business of our 
people is to be conducted. It is clear to me that the policy of giving 
this heavy land-bounty of one hundred and sixty acres of land for every 
ten that are planted is a strange commentary upon the feature of the 
tariff that taxes the introduction of the very thing that you are foster- 
ing. With my present knowledge, I believe nointerest will bejeoparded; 
I believe, on the contrary, that as lumber is an article of prime neces- 
sity, prime necessity to the humblest man, and no man certainly needs 
it more than he who is carving a home out of the wilderness, anything 
that can give him shelter, shelter for his farm-stock, shelter for his fam- 
ily, fencing to protect him, certainly ought to be afforded to him at the 
lowest rate possible. ‘These men arethe producers. When their crops 
are made they go abroad; they have no protection inthe markets where 
their sales are made. Every grain of wheat raised in this country, ev- 
ery bushel of corn raised in this country is priced by the Mark Lane 
prices of London. The product of every American farmer is open to 
competition as free as the air itself with all other labor upon which 
God's sun shines; and therefore when you aresending his product abroad 
in competition with the entire world, why not let him have the prime 
necessities, the materials for the habitation of himself and his family 
and for the stock that he must use, free from the friction of these small 
embarrassments, from a class of taxes which have been so long imposed 
upon him? 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by the 
Senater from Iowa [Mr. MCDILL] does not appear to me to offer any 
substantial relief. The statistics of timber and wood consumption in 
this country are very interesting. More than 32,000,000 of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States use wood for fuel, and the amount that was 
consumed last year was in excess of 145,000,000 cords, valued at more 
than $300,000,000. It is estimated that the amount thatis used in this 
country for fuel and in the manufactures and arts requires the product 
of 5,000 square miles of land heavily timbered, and at this rate of con- 
sumption it is very evident that the most liberal estimates which have 


been made as to our supply will not lead us to believe that there is an 
amount upon which we ean draw at this rate for more than ten or fif- 
teen years at the outside. 

It is further estimated that the amount that is available in Canada, 
from which our next nearest supply can be drawn, is not much greater 
than that now available in the United States. 

The amount, as I find by bulletin 301, of lumber sawed in the United 
States during the census year, was nearly $235,000,000; the total num- 
ber of hands employed was nearly 150,000, to be accurate, 147,956; and 
the amount of wages paid, $31,845,974. And here upon this question 
of wages, the declaration made that the retention of this tariff is neces- 
sary to protect American industry appears somewhat attenuated when 
it is seen that the annual wage that was paid to each person employed 
in the lumber business was $215, something less, I believe, than 75 
cents per day. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator will remember that they are only em- 
ployed a very short part of the season. - 

Mr. INGALLS. That may be true, but I suppose that it is only par- 
tially true; a number of those who are employed in logging, as it is 
called,-who live in the camps in the forests, are occupied a few months 
in the year only, but those who are operatives in the mills where the 
lumber is sawed and planed and manufactured into logs and shingles 
and clapboards, are employed during the greater portion of the year. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That labor is employed from some 
time in April until some time in November. 

Mr. INGALLS. And the remainder of the year, from November to 
April, the labor is employed in the camps in the forest. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Some are and some are not. 

Mr. INGALLS. The entire amount of revenue that we derived from 
the importation of lumber last year was a little in excess of $1,600,000. 
Therefore, when we consider the effect of placing lumber upon the free- 
list in connection with the revenues of the country, it is unimportant 
and insignificant. I represent a population that lives in a treeless 
country, practically. They require lumber for their houses to protect 
them against the vicissitudes of the climate; they require lumber for 
the construction of sheds in which to shelter their cattle, and for their 
fences with which to include their fields. There are, of course, some 
scanty supplies of lumber along the shores of the Missouri. The elm, 
the cottonwood, and the sycamore still stand in many places in the 
primeval forest, and the bluffs are shaded by groves of oak and maple 
and beech; but the amount that is furnished by these forests is totally 
inadequate to the domestic wants of the people. 

I should be di , however, if this were merely a question affect- 
ing the local interests of the people whom I represent, to hesitate before 
voting to place lumber upon the free-list, because the reduction that 
is proposed is so insignificant that I believe the relief would be com- 
paratively unimportant to any individual purchaser. But there is one 
other aspect of this case which is of the profoundest national import- 
ance, to which the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] briefly ad- 
verted, and that is the effect of the constantly increasing destruction 
of our forests upon the rainfall and the consequent agricultural pro- 
ductiveness of the country. While I do not agree with those who 
claim that there is that direct connection between the forests of the 
country and the annual precipitation of moisture, yet there can be no 
doubt that the denudation that is going on has already effected and is 
destined hereafter to effect the most important economic changes, 
Syria and Spain and Palestine and Italy are illustrations of the dangers 
that follow from the destruction of forests. If the rainfall is not dimin- 
ished, about which there may be some doubt, its distribution is entirely 
changed; the moisture that comes after the denudation, instead of being 
distributed through a large portion of the months of the year, retained 
in the soil and restored to the atmosphere again by solar evaporation to 
be once more precipitated, falls in destructive torrents, which create 
destructive inundations that run off rapidly into the sea, so that agri- 
culture becomes precarious, and, to a certain extent, finally perhaps 
impossible. It is apparent in the valley of the Ohio River that that 
country is now subject to inundations and floods that were practically 
unknown in the earlier portion of the history of that region. In the 
rainy season it is swollen into such vast proportions that it is practically 
uncontrollable; it overspreads all the vast alluvial larids upon eitherside, 
and then when the heats of summer ensue, after the water has run off 
into the sea, instead of being fed by continuous rains the stream 
shrinks and dwindles until it is almost unworthy the name of a navi- 
gable river. 

Mr. President, we are already considering the economic relations of 
this subject. We have offered great bounties for the cultivation of tim- 
ber. We have created commissions for the purpose of inquiring whether 
or not these great results are likely to follow, and I can conceive of no 
one thing that would do so much to the preservation of the forests of 
this country as the introduction of free lumber. If we think it worth 
our while as a nation to give away the public domain for the purpose 
of securing the cultivation of the cotton-wood, the box elder, the elm, 
and all those insignificant and inferior varieties of timber correcting 
these great economic evils that threaten us, is there any reason why 
we should refuse to admit free lumber from other countries as the most 
obvious method of protectingour own forests? I believe that Germany 
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has already adopted a system of forestry by which the wooded regions 
of that country are under special governmental control, and no more is 
allowed to be cut in any single year than is replanted in that year, so that 
the acreage, the area of timber country is maintained the same from 
generation to generation. 

We must ourselves, if we would protect this country against the 
dangers which threaten us from the near approach of the exhaustion 
of our timber, resort to some such method; and when we are told by 
reliable statistics that at the present rate of consumption for fuel, for 
building, for railroads, for telegraph poles, for ships, and for all the 
various occupations of civil life, our timbersupply can last buteight years 
at the outside, and when the manufacturers have built up their indus- 
tries so that they can protect themselves against competition, why 
should we still PARE, to retain this petty and contemptible impost 
upon foreign lumber when such great results would follow from the in- 
troduction of it without tax? 

I do not at all desire to interfere with the established industries that 
have been built up for the manufacture of lumber. I do not wish to 
place the entire Schedule D upon the free-list; nor do I believe that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa affords any substantial 
relief. I should like myself to have this schedule separated, so that 
whatever may be fairly considered as raw material, or lumber undressed 
and in the rough, shall be admitted freeof duty. Thelinesthat I would 
like to have stricken out in order to permit the schedule to be symmet- 
rical upon the ideas that I have suggested are: 850, which imposes a duty 
of 1 cent per cubic foot upon timber squared or sided; 852 to 859, which 
impose certain specified duties upon certain descrip’ tions or classification 
of sawed boards, plank, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, whitewood, 
sycamore, and basswood; 871, which puts laths at 15 cents per one thou- 
sand pieces; 872, which places shingles at 35 cents perone thousand; 873, 
which puts pine 'clapboardsat $2 per one thousand, and lines 874and 875, 
which place spruce clapboards at $1.50 per thousand. 

a MT WILLIAMS. Let me ask the Senator from Kansas if the word 

7 in line 865 does not relate to fencing-posts? 

Mr. INGALLS. No, it refers to an entirely different subject. The 

item beginning in line 865 reads: 


Hubs for wheels, posts, last-blocks. wagon-blocks, ore-blocks, gun-blocks, 
headi: locks, and alllike blocks or sticks: rough hewn, or sawed only, 20 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

That does not, as I understand it, refer to posts used for fencing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To what does it refer? 

Mr. INGALLS. It refers to posts that will come under the - 
cation named in that portion of the schedule on whatever is used in the 
rough, un as unplaned boards or fencing or weather- i 
or shingles or laths, where there is no application whatever of skilled 
labor, nothing whatever that requires protection. I believe the duty 
should be removed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think theSenator is mistaken; I think the word 
tf posts” refers to fencing-posts. A fence can not be made without posts. 
I hope the Senator will modify his amendment so as to exclude fencing- 
posts from the dutiable articles. 

Mr. INGALLS. I am not at liberty now to make any motion to 
amend, because there are two amendments pending; butif the sugges 
tions I have made should be acceded to, then, the amendments of the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Iowa being rejected, I 
should move to amend the schedule as I have indicated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator pleasestate again where he com- 
mences excepti 

. Mr. INGALLS. In line 850. 

Mr. McDILL. If the Senator from Kansas desires to move that 
amendment I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to say to the Senator from Kansas that I 
concur with him inall his remarks, but I think the posts should be ex- 
cepted as well as the planks which are nailed to the posts. 

Mr. INGALLS. If the Senator from Iowa withdraws his amend- 
ment, or when that is acted upon, if it is rejected, I shall then propose 
to amend the schedule as I have indicated. 

Mr. McDILL. I withdraw my amendment for the time in order 
that the Senator from Kansas may offer his. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 


Towa is withdrawn. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not exactly understand the parliamentary at- 
titude of the schedule. My understanding was that the amendment 
of the committee was to be treated as the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true. 

Mr. INGALLS. The parliamentary effect of that, I understand, is 
to make amendments in the third degree practically admissible, and 
that is all the effect. Then, if the Senator from Iowa withdraws his 
amendment I will substitute the one which I have indicated as an 
amendment to that onzo by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT empore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas [ Mr. PEE to the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] will be read. 
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The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
from line 850 to line 859, as follows: 


Timber, anrr or sided, not specially enumerated or provided forin thisact, 
1 zons nt Per cubic foot. 
a Penk seny 8 and gto eee! of hemlock, whitewood, syca- 


It is proposed to strike out 


Bie ners and bass Lh cba yo measure; all other articles of sawed 
lumber, Sa nee 1000 tek, measure. Butwhenlumberof any sort is 
or finished, in addition’ to the rates herein provided, there be levied and 


paid for each $ side so planed or finished 50 cents per 1,000 feet, board measure. 
It is further proposed to strike out from line 871 to line 875, as fol- 
lows: 


15 cents per 1,000 pieces. 
Ee eT eee Oper Lo. 


Spruce ap. tanta Eisoper per 1 000. 

Mr. INGALLS. If those items are stricken out Ishall move toplace 
them on the free-list. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I should like to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas. His amendment stops at line 
859. Ifhe will turn to the following page he will see that lines 860, 
861, 862, and 864 are of the same character as those which he 
moves to e out. 

Mr. INGALLS. I am willing that planed or dressed lumber, where 
to a certain extent what may be called skilled labor is employed, shall 
receive the very small protection that is provided for in that portion of 
the schedule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN ] has the floor. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I beg theSenator’s pardon. I desire, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me.a moment, to offer that as an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can not be offered as an amend- 
ment now. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Probably the Senator from Kansas will aeceptit. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Nebraska has the benefit of his 
amendment in his own motion. He has moved to strike out the entire 
schedule. Why, thi should he desire to amend my amendment, 
which only p to strike out a part of the schedule? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I say to the Senator that we desire to get all we 
can in this matter. If we can not get the whole we will take a part; 
and I should like to offer the amendment I suggest so as to make his 
own amendment complete, by including all articles of the same class, 
only a portion of which he moves to strike out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would be an amendment in the 
third degree, and is not in order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I would prefer to strike a middle 
ground between the bill and the proposition of the Senator from Kan- 
sas, and reduce the tax on all of the unmanufactured material upon 
which the duty is laid in this schedule, 50 per cent., taking off one- 
half of it. The people whom I represent here in are interested in 
this qu for we are y in competition with the lumbermen of 
Mi and of the North in the supply of pine lumber to the central 
part of the United States, along on the Ohio River and the Mississippi 
River. We send lumber largely to the cities of Chicago, Saint Latins 
Cincinnati, and soon. There is quite a large trade in the northern 
part of Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi. Our people derive consid- 
erable benefit from it. It has been remarked, and truly, here that our 
section of the country is vier eaten es large capital from the lumbermen 
of the North, who are their interests to the South for the 

purpose of availing themselves of the advantages of our immense pine 
forests. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Alabama does not regard that in 
any sense as competing in lumber with the productof the Northwestern 
States or of Canada? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know to what extent it is actually com- 
peting. Ours is a building timber, and the lumber from the North is 
more properly a timber. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is a yellow pitch pine. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is a yellow pitch pine. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. There are great quantities of yellow 
pitch pine in the forests of the North, so that it is really competing 


I had the idea that it was competing to a very con- 
siderable extent. 

Mr. MORRILL. We buy Southern pine lumber for flooring in New 
England. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think when we have a Union that extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and includes large tracts of country which 
are practically treeless, itis not ajust or wise policy that the native 
productions of one portion of the country should bear a high duty at 
the expense of those which have none atall. Iam therefore willing 
to make a division of these advantages with the people who are prac- 
tically without the means of building their houses or fencing in their 
farms, 

Any man who will travel through the western portions of Kansas or 
Nebraska, indeed throughout almost the entire length and breadth of 
those States, will see the great disadvantage at which the people who 
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reside there are put for the want of timber to build their houses, to 
build the structures of every kind that belong to a farming community, 
and that is essentially a farming community. You go there to a rich 
farm, nicely cultivated, producing enormously heavy crops, with agri- 
cultural machinery about, good horses and cattle, and every comfort of 
life you can think of, except that the man who owns the farm lives in 
what is called a dug-out. He burrows in the ground five or six or 
eight feet, digs a cellar; covers it over with rafters of the cotton-wood 
or such timber as he can get; he throws earth upon that, and then digs 
the sod-grass from the prairies and putsa tiling of prairiesod-grass upon 
the top of that. The walls of the house are made inside with bricks 
that are cut by the spade out of the surface of the prairie. The door to 
get into it and the chimney at the far end are mere apertures dug 
through the soil. -That is the best he can do. He can find the means 
to do everything upon the farm to make himself prosperous except to 
put his family and his cattle and his grain under proper shelter. 

A country which is so fertile, that furnishes such a comfortable home 
for the human family, ought to be allowed to have the other necessary 
requisites forits building up ascheaply as the Government of the United 
States can afford to let its people have them. That is justice and that 
is right. 

A reverse policy to this has been discussed by the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. BAYARD] in a very broad way and in avery just way. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] follows it up with other very 
suggestive and instructive remarks upon the same topic. Ifweputa 
high duty upon the importation bf lumber from Cannas that prac- 
tically is the only country from which we are to obtain it) we of course 
raise the price in the market, and we increase the interest of raidersand 
trespassers upon the public domain out in the mountain regions of the 
West for the purpose of getting timber in competition with the timber 
from Canada. The result is, as I am informed, that the timber-bear- 
ing regions, the more elevated regions of the mountain country to the 
west of Kansas and Nebraska, are being rapidly taken away, the moun- 
tains are being denuded, the public lands are beizg destroyed of all the 
value that they , unless they have minerals beneath them, from 
the necessities of the case. 

The people can not do without timber; they must have it for fire-wood, 
they must have it for building purposes. If you go out into Western 
Kansas among the Swedish population who have settled there, or the 
Russian population and others, you will find them putting in practical 
use little lessons that they have learned in the way of economy in 
gathering fuel with sickles, cutting the grass while it is green, letting it 
cure into hay, doing it up into tight packages, binds like a tobacco band. 
They cut the sunflower stalks and pack those to their residences for the 
purpose of supplying fuel in the winter. They builda large Russian 
stove in the middle of one of those dug-outs and upon that the mem- 
bers of the family frequently make their beds and sleep in order to 
economize heat. They have not the means of warming themselves and 
cooking their provisions in such a way as ought to be found among all 
civilized communities. 

Sir, this inequality ought not to be increased, but it ought to be di- 
minished by the action of the Government. We put somewhere be- 
tween $600,000 and $800,000 a year upon the importation of lumber 
into the United States. I mean now logs, hewed logs and sawed lo 
and lumber sawed into boards. That is a very small pittance for the 
Government of the United States when we know that the levying of 
that tax causes t upon the public lands annually which destroy 
perhaps four or five times that amount of timber in value. While we 
may gain something in the form of money in revenue in one hand we 
lose enormously by the public property which is swept from the bosom 
of tree-bearing regions. So it is bad economy, and I am not willing to 
encourage it. y 

I would be entirely willing, if we had the power, to levy an export 
duty upon all timber from this country. That vast pinery which 
reaches from the eastern portion of Texas around by the Gulf to the 
South Atlantic States, as far north as Virginia, depends for its mar- 
ket very largely upon exportation. We send some portions of it along 
up the coast to the great cities of the East and North, but the great 
portion of our traffic in lumber is with foreign countries. There is prac- 
tically no competition, so far as I have been able to learn, in the world 
with the yellow-pine forests of the South for the purposes to which 
they are adapted, and those purposes are very numerous and very im- 
portant. I understand now that the sheeting of ships, the skin of the 
ship, particularly of certain descriptions of ships, is being made largely 
of this yellow-pine lumber, because of its softness and its strength. 

At all events the forests in theSoutharedisappearing very much more 
rapidly than gentlemen are inclined to suppose. There has been an 
immense exportation of lumber from Florida and also from Southern 
Alabama, and it is increasing every year. The exportation of lumber 
from the port of Mobile alone has increased 300 per cent. in the last two 


years. Capital is being invested there and mills erected for the pur- 
pose of sending the timber out of the country to foreign parts for sale. 
I would prevent that if I knew how to doit. Of course the question 
of the tariff has no influence upon that, for we import no pine timber 
from any other country; but while I would not damage the manufact- 
uring interests of the North and the Northwest, the lumbering regions, 
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by a sudden reduction of the tariff duties which would make the prop- 

erty engaged in the manufacture unavailing, I think they can stand a 

reasonable reduction of the present duties, and that 50 per cent. average 

a upon what we may call the raw material would be a fair re- 
uction. 

The people of the West are exposed to another trouble, and I dare say 
that is one of the reasons why the Tariff Commission were so negligent of 
the revision of the tariff on wood. They are compelled to fence their 
farms, and they have but two resources that we know of now; one isthe 
barbed-wire fence, and the other timber exported from Canada or from 
Michigan to their farms. Perhaps these gentlemen saw a wide field for 
a market for the highly protected interest of wire-fence making, and 
for the patented inventions which exist on that description of fence, and 
for that reason they thought that it would be better not todisturb anybody 
at all, but to pass this matter over in silence and let the men who own 
the patents and who manufacture the iron wire have a full sweep at the 
western markets. I sympathize with those people, because their in- 
terests are identical with the interests of the people whom I represent 
in a large degree, they being anagricultural people, and having no friends 
except the few who rise occasionally in the Senate for the purpose of 
representing their interests here. 

I notice another remarkable feature of this tariff on woods. I do 
not find anywhere an exemption from duty of ordinary firewood, cord- 
wood, steamboat wood, railroad wood, or any other description of wood 
of that sort, unmannufactured, rough raw wood, which perhaps has only 
been quartered from the tree, and has gone under no other process of 
manufacture but that. I find no reservation of that in the free-list, 
and it is not to be found so far as I have observed in this tariff at all 
except under the classification of ‘‘ wood, unmanufactured, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act’’ upon wliich a 20 per cent. ad 
valorem duty is laid. It is a little too bad that we tax wood 20 per 
cent. ad valorem when the women of Kansas and Nebraska have to go 
into the fields with their sickles and mow grass and cut sunflower stalks 
to make something to cook their food with and to warm their children 
in their houses. That is at least negligent legislation. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Will the Senator allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Does the Senator think as a commer- 
cial transaction that it is possible to transport fire-wood from any coun- 
try outside of the United States into the United States, and that it can 
be done except upon the immediate borders of Canada? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know how far that might be a practical 
question. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. As a question of freight it can not be 
done. When you get one hundred and miles distant from the Can- 
ada line it is im ible to transport it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know that wood has been transported. 

Mr. FRYE. Take it in my city, where wood is worth $6 or $7a 
cord, you can not then afford to haul it ten miles to market if it is given 
to you on the stump. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then what is the use of disfiguring this tariff list 
by providing— 

Wood, unmanufactured, not ially enumerat r y 
Wise eh ad aa specially rated or provided for in this act, 

Mr. FRYE. That is for a special purpose where they bring it in for 
a manufacture of a certain kind. 7 

Mr. MORGAN. Then why not say so? 

Mr. FRYE. Because nobody ever dreamed of bringing in firewood. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not know that. 

Mr. FRYE. It never was dreamed of. A 

Mr. MORGAN. I see a little tariff was collected on firewood in the 
city of Boston. That was imported I suppose from Canada. There is 
a little to-day collected in Boston, and some of those northeast cities, 
on wood, I think from Canada. 

Mr. FRYE. I never heard of such a thing. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, there is something of that sort. But there is 
another feature of this measure. By line 2205, ‘‘woods, poplar or 
other woods, for the manufacture of paper,” come in free. Why was 
it necessary to specify that poplar wood should come in free when you 
fail to ify that the description of wood used for fuel shall come im 
free? It was made a particular duty and p of the commission 
and of the committee to select a certain description of timber which 
grows very abundantly in my country and allow that to come in free. 
The wood-pulp manufacturers want that; they say it is useful and 
necessary for the purpose of making paper. If you transfer these facto- 
ries down to my part of the country, and particularly to the State of 
the Senator from Kentucky, you can find all the poplar that you want 
to manufacture for a million years to come right at hand. But poplar 
must come in free, because these manufactories up in the northeast 
happen to be located there, and the ownership of the patents probably 
that cover these things is in that section of the country, and the wood. 
must come in free, because they find it n to import it to carry 
on their business. Why make that discrimination in favor of poplar 
wood, leaving all the rest of the wood that the people are to consume- 
to come in under a 20 per cent. ad valorem tax? 
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Again, line 2,206, “ woods, namely, cedar, lignum-vite, lance-wood, 
ebony, box, illa, mahogany, rose-wood, satin-wood, and all cabi- 
net woods, unmanufactured,’’ comein free. Theseare luxuries. When- 
ever wesee these woods wroughtinto furniture, into the linings of houses, 
or the cabins of steamers, orinto libraries, we always find the evidences of 
wealth surrounding the place where such things are used. Why should 
it be that these valuable woods, which are used only for purposes of 
ornamentation, should have been put into this tariff upon the free-list, 
while the logs which men may saw come under a duty of a dollar a 
stock from Canada, and white the rough-hewn wood timber, or the 
squared timber, comes in under a high protective tariff, and the plank 
and the boards and the posts and everything else that you can men- 
tion which has gone through any process of manufacture at all come in 
under a still higher rate of tariff? A 

I say it seems to me that there was not only negligence in the revision 
of this tariffso as to reduce something of its burdens upon the people, 
but there was absolute and willful discrimination in favor of those who 
consume the luxuries and enjoy the elegancies of life and against those 
who have to use wood as a matter of necessity for fencing their farms 
and kindling their fires. I objecttoit. That is not just to any section 
of the country. 

As a Southern man, residing in the great pinery where my people are 
interested in the maintenance of this tariff, in order to show my good 
faith that the tariff should be generally reduced upon all descriptions 
of taxable articles, I am willing, for my part, to concede one-half of the 
taxes that are charged upon the unmanufactured or those which 
have gone through a simple process of being sawed and not planed or 
otherwise dressed. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I have been necessarily absent from the 
Senate during nearly all of the session to-day, and so have not had the 
benefit of the discussion which has ensued upon the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN WYCK ] and upon the general question 
of the tariff upon timber. So far as the votes I shall give upon this bill 
are concerned, they will be from the standpoint of protection; but unless 
I am entirely mistaken in regard to the facts, the theory of protection 
fails when it comes to be applied to this schedule, or to the major por- 
tion of it. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER] in so much of his speech 
as I heard on Saturday said that the price of stumpage in the United 
States was from $5 to $10 per thousand feet of lumber. I think he 
overstated that rather than understated it, but I am willing to accept 
it as the maximum at $5. 

Mr. FRYE. The pine? 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes; I mean pine lumber, such as is used in Kansas 
and elsewhere for fencing and the ordinary building p I under- 
stand also from as good authority as I think he is that the value at the 
mill of the ordinary kinds of pine lumber is about $10 per thousand 
feet. According to the estimate of the Tariff Commission it would be 
worth $12 at some duty-paying point. 

It being the tact, then, that $5 is the value of what is called the stump- 
age and $10 the average value of the lumber at the mill, one-half of the 
value of the lumber goes to the owner of the land and represents, not 
active capital and not labor, but fixed capital. In other words, only 
one-half, only $5 a thousand feet, goes to the men who cut down the 
trees, who cut them into logs and rt them to the mill, who saw 
them into lumber, and who furnish the capital with which all this labor 
is employed and with which the mills are erected and with which their 
property is paid. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we are not discussing in regard to this 
particular part of the bill, from the protection standpoint, anything 
which is of value to labor, or which is of value to active capital, but we 
are rather discussing whether or not we shall keep upon the bill a rate 
of duty which adds to what I think are already the enormous profits 
of fixed capital. 

There are some acres of pine land, and a good many of them, which 
will yield 40,000 feet to the acre; there are many more which will yield 
20,000 feet to the acre; and I have pretty fair authority for saying that 
the bulk of pine lands in Minnesota at least will yield 20,000 feet of 
lumber per acre. When I say the bulk ef the lands I mean of what are 
called pine Jands. No doubt there is a large number of acres of land 
thinly timbered which would yield much less, 

Mr. McMILLAN, I think the Senator has stated the amount about 
100 per cent. too high as an average. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam willing to accept the statement of the Senator 
from Minnesota and state it as hestates it; it will not impair the effect 
of what I am about to say. I haye some little experience of my own, at 
least the result of some little observation, which confirms the statement 
that many acres will yield as high as 40,000 feet per acre, and many 
more, as I said, will yield 20,000 feet per acre. I have no doubt that 
the average will be above 10,000 feet—of what are called the pine 
larids, I mean. 

Mr. SAWYER. It may not make any difference in the Senator’s 
argument, but I think he is very much mistaken in his statement, be- 
canos toe average of what is called good pine land does not exceed 8,000 
eet per acre. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam willing to take even the minimum stated by 


the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]; I am glad to have it put 
upon that conservative basis. Fifteen years ago those lands were worth 
a dollar and a quarter an acre. Ten years ago they were considered 
high at $2.50 an acre. Thegreatest fortunes which have been made in 
the Northwest, except in very exceptional cases, have been made by 
holding pine lands for the rise which has come, and it is to-day nota 
question as to how much we shall give to labor and how much we shall 
give to capital, but the question is whether we shall add more largely 
to those fortunes which have been made by holding on to cheap lands 
until by reason of the comparative exhaustion of them they have be- 
come of enormous value. 

Take the average as stated by the Senator from Wisconsin, at 8,000 
feet, and the stumpage valueof these landsalone is $40 an acre; and the 
land itself isleft, the wood is left, and everything else except the logs that 
are taken to the mill is left to the owner of the Jand. There has been 
no such valuable investment in any other kind of land in this entire 
country. There never has been such sudden and great enhancement 
of the agricultural land of this country since the settlement of the 
country began. 

The question to-day, so far as I believe the facts to be, resolves itself 
into this: whether we shall give more value to the fixed capital in- 
vested in the lands, or whether we shall prevent at least a fall in the 
price of lumber, so as to add new burdens to the agricultural population 
of this country? If the labor which is used in the manufacture of lum- 
ber, if that active capital which has penetrated these comparatively re- 
mote sections of the country, brought this lumber into market, carried 
it upon the prairies of Nebraska and Kansas, needed something new or 
additional to what it already has, I would be willing to give it to it. 
It is a form of labor and a form of enterprise which I feel very much in- 
clined to favor; but by adding to the tariff, or by retaining this tariff, we 
shall not give a single dollar to any man who labors, or any percentage 
whatever to the active capital engaged in the manufacture of lumber, 
but we shall instead of that give added value to the land, to the stamp- 
age as it is spoken of, and a value which will increase from time to time 
by reason of the using up of the forests until that sum which is now 
represented by the $5 the Senator from Michigan spoke of as the price 
for the mere privilege of cutting down and using the timber will have 
been doubled or quadrupled. 

I have heretofore regarded as ofa character possessing authority the 
statement that within eight years we shall have exhausted the entire 
supply of white-pine timber in this country. That belief was some- 
what shaken by the su tion of the usually correct Senator from Wis- 
consin in front of me [Mr. CAMERON] to the effect that he had heard 
that statement for the last twenty-five years. I presume it may be 
true that the statement is more alarming than the facts would warrant, 
and that we may not exhaust our stock of pine timber within eight 
years; but manifestly we have encroached materially upon the supply, 
and we can calculate with some degree of certainty that within some 
period which can be accepted as within the life of persons now living 
the supply of pine timber, if we shall go on exhausting it at the rate 
we have for the last few years, will have entirely disappeared. 

Of course meanwhile, as by the invention of barbed wire a certain 
demand will have become more limited and its use for fencing and other 
purposes perhaps will be entirely supplanted, but still it can be readily 
secn that considering the necessities of 50,000,000 people, increasing per- 
haps at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, the supply of pine timber, ex- 
cept for something now not foreseen, must every year grow more and 
more scant, and as it grows scant the price of it must necessarily in- 
crease. 

Pine lumber which is worth $10 at the mill is worth, when it comes 
to be landed by rail in Kansas, $25/on an average and more. Twenty- 
five dollars is rather under than over theaverage. It is a large sum to 
be paid for what is practically a necessary. Everything which dimin- 
ishes it is of account. Itis a staple like grain, a staple like food, some- 
thing the use of which, so far as we can now see, can not be foregone, 
something which has got to continue, and with practically an increas- 
ing ratio. Everything, therefore, which reduces the price or which will 
prevent an increase of the price is of great advantage to a very large 
number of le 

The Senator from Michigan, in his argument on Saturday, appealed 
to the people whom I in represent here, for that he said the lum- 
ber-producing regions of the country use four or five million dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products, and he said those products were pro- 
tected to the agriculturists of Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska by a duty 
oy pa ome; and carbene in effect Her ayo wete to have this 20 per 
cent. protection we ought not to begru the equivalent protection 
which was accorded tot the lumber interest. A es 
_ Mr. President, I am willing, so far as I am concerned, as represent- 
ing an agricultural people, to say that if there shall be a general reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. all around, or an equivalent reduction npon manufact- 
ured articles, the agriculturists of Kansas at least will be pertectly 

ing to forego the 20 per cent. protection upon their wheat. In fact 
i The wheat of Kansas abread 


their protection amounts to oe goes 

in competition with the wheat of Russia and with the wheat of India, 
competing in the great wheat market of the world, Liverpool. and find- 
ing there no protection and no advantage growing out of the assumed 
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protection which is given to it by the tariff laws of the United States. 
It may be true that some of the butter and some of the wheat and some 
of the cabbage and the potatoes of Canada might, if it were not for pro- 
tection, find a market among the lumbering men of Michigan and Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, but that is by comparison a matter of no account; 
it counts nothing in the general question of supply and in the general 
question of prices. 

Practically speaking, the tariff is put upon wheat, upon corn, and 
upon various other agricultural products simply as a disguise, simply 
to make the agricultural people of the United States believe that the 
tariff by its terms protects them while protecting the manufacturing 
interests of the country. Such is not the case. I do not mean to say 
by that that it was designed for that, but that at all events is the only 
purpose which it subserves. The people who have farms which need 
fencing, and who have land upon which houses are to be built, want 
of course cheap lumber. We are at the threshold, at all events, of the 
exhaustion of the pine lands, whether you call it eight years or twenty 
years; and it makes no difference in the life of anation and in thecon- 
sideration of matters of public policy and in the formulation and enact- 
ment of laws which are to govern the country not only to-day but for 
years to come, whether we speak of that period of the exhaustion of the 
pine lands of this country as eight years or twenty years. Whyshould 
we protect for eight years or ten years or twenty years the forests of 
the United States in such a way that they may constantly by reason of 
that protection be diminished? d 

Mr. President, I hope never to see the time when this country will 
be absolutely dependent upon Canada or any other country for lumber. 
I am very much in that respect like the man who argued with me in 
1857, during the panic of that year, in favor of the issuance of a large 
amount of bank notes about the redemption of which there might have 
been and was considerable doubt. In reply to the statement I made 
to him that if we got the immediate relief we should be worse off after 
a time when we came to understand and know that the notes could not 
be paid, he said to me with great effect that he always preferred to die 
at ninety days than to die at sight. I think on the whole so far asthe 
lumber supply of this country is concerned, I should rather it would 
die at ninety days than to dieatsight. I would rather by the operation 
of some wise law, which would permit us if necessary to draw supplies 
from abroad, continue the supply of lumber in this country not only 
for eight years but for a generation and for generations yet to come. 
When we talk about protection as applied to raw products, it ought to 
be to those, if any of them, which we have such a supply of that we 
can not count with any degree of certainty or even of speculation as 
to their exhaustion, 

So, whether the lumber supply of this country is to last for eight 
years, or ten years, or fifty years, we can see readily that it is disap- 
pearing. It is aquestion of acreage which we cansee the extent of, and 
in connection with that the question of the use of it and the increasing 
use of it by the increasing population of the United States. It is, as I 
said, not a question in the way of protection of any enlargement either 
of the capacity of labor or of its wages, but simply a question whether 
by protection we shall enlarge the value of those lands which are con- 
stantly enhanced by reason of the disappearance of lumber, and if the 
lumber shall be placed upon the free-list, no laborer of Michigan or of 
Wisconsin or of Minnesota will receive one single farthing less as his 
day’s wages, nor will any dollar of capital invested in saw-millsin those 
States or in any way inthe handling of the lumber receive any less re- 
turn for it, but we shall have put to some extent an inhibition upon an 
increase in the value of the land which has already been added to enor- 
mously and far beyond the average increase of the value of land in 
the United States during the last fifteen years by reason of the dimin- 
ishing supply coupled with the increasing demand for lumber. 

We have got to consider all the people of the United States when we 
consider this question of the tariff; we ought to consider the men who 
raise the grain. Wedo not do it except in an indirect way. The tariff 
upon wheat and upon various agricultural products is not protection. 
No farmer ever asked for it; no farmer ever received one single dime 
on account of it. If the Senator from Michigan is willing to fo 
the tariff upon lumber in consideration of the fact that he shall buy 
the untaxed products of Canadian soil, so far as Iam concerned I am 
willing to yield that to him, and I am willing to say that in consid- 
eration of free lumber he shall have the right to buy free horses, free 
cows, free wheat, and free corn, cabbage, and potatoes of Canada, which 
the barren soil of Michigan does not yield. 

We have been e , as it seems to me, in the consideration of this 
question from the basis of the direct interest of a minority of the people 
of the United States. Seven-tenths of the people of the United States 
are engaged in agriculture. A large number of the people who are 
not engaged in agriculture are engaged in supplying the necessities of 
that class of people. Probably not more than one-tenth of the people 
of the United States are directly engaged in manufacturing. It does 
not seem to me proper, it certainly is not, looking at this matter from 
a permanent standpoint, when we disregard wholly everything except 
the question as to whether the people who are engaged in manufactur- 
ing can get out of it the profit they want for their capital. 

We are at the threshold of a new condition of things in this 


country. We have had profitable employment for capital and for en- 
terprises such as will not come to this country again. We have had 
great spaces to fill up with railroads. We have had laws in regard to 
the building of railroads which have enabled the men who built them 
to get two, three, and four times not only profit but addition to their 
original capital. By the multiplication of railroads the agricultural 
products of the country have been obliged to pay a rate which would 
yield an interest according to this multiplication. That is among the 
things that are past. While this was going on, while these incentives 
to enterprise and en accompanied.by the comparatively small 
amounts of capital in this country existed, it was not to be expected 
that men would engage in manufacturing unless they could get profits 
corresponding to the profits that could be made in other fields. Men 
who wanted to make money went west. 

No man in Massachusetts or Connecticut or New York, no young 
man, calculated upon making money at home, but he went west to 
make it where the profits for investment and energy and enterprise 
were so much greater. The market of the West is substantially filled 
as by comparison. The men who are to labor in this country and the 
men who are to make investments in this country, the men who are 
to get the profits of enterprise and of energy, are to get them nearer 
home than heretofore. We are at the threshold of the day of small 
economy, of the comparatively small return of capital, and of the de- 
cent and fair adjustment of the interests of this country in such a way 
that coming and meeting upon a common level they can each of them 
so far as practicable have an equal profit for labor and for investment. 

It is not, therefore, practicable for us, whether we will or not, to so 
far discount the public sentiment of the immediate future as here by 
our action to give unwonted and unnecessary profit to capital invested 
in manufacturing. It is not proper nor fair for us to take account of 
the things that have been, but we must take account of the things that 
are to be. We have come to a point where we can not build great lines 
of railroad. There has been in all railroad building in the last few 
years only one great independent line of railroad built; all other rail- 
road building has been the extension of existing lines. It is to bea 
new order of things in that particular—not the invitation to the large 
investment of capital we have had heretofore, but everything is to be 
done upon a smaller scale by comparison; and along with that is com- 
ing, as I said, the economy, the lack of waste, which heretofore has char- 
acterized that enterprise and energy, which has taken men thousands 
of miles away from their homes to make an investment. 

Itisto be theneighborhood work hereafter, the attending to detail, the 
investment within a small radius, which may bring smaller profits and 
is attended with lesser risk, and it will be futile to make a tariff duty 
upon the condition of things of yesterday. An institution like thein- 
stitution which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] so ably rep- 
resents here, and for which he is willing, of course, to ifice every- 
thing else, like the potteries of East Liverpool, which for forty years 
have labored and prospered in the making of wares which the people of 
this country have been obliged to buy, can live and prosper for the future 
upon a less imposition rather than a greater. 

In regard to this matter, asI said, under the guise not only of an en- 
actment for the protection of wheat, but under an appeal made in the 
very eloquent tones and terms of the Senator from Michigan, the peo- 
pe of Kansas are adjured to be willing to pay $2 a thousand more for 

umber in order that their sight may be tickled by the spectacle of a 
protection of 20 per cent. ad valorem upon the wheat which they send 
to Chicago and from Chicago to Liverpool, competing in the Liverpool 
market against the slave labor as well as all the other labor of the world. 
It will not do, Mr. President. I have no doubt that I fairly represent 
the people of Kansas when I say that they are willing to look and do 
look at this question from the basis of protection; that they do not want 
free trade as it is ordinarily termed, but they do want that every single 
thing upon which a duty is put shall be subject toscrutiny, a scrutiny 
to determine whether it is necessary that the protection should be ac- 
corded to that particular interest in order that it may live and have a 
profit. They do not want that anything should be cut down in a de- 
structive way; they do not want a factory closed; they want labor and 
capital employed to have a fair return; but they reject utterly and en- 
tirely, as I believe, all this talk that the higher the duty the lower the 
price, and reject the idea that there is any rule or any plan which runs 
through the whole tariff business and which can be applied to every- 
thing and which assumes that protection is necessary upon everything 
irrespective of climate, of condition, and which, as they believe, has 
resulted to some extent heretofore in giving to special industries profits 
to which they are not entitled, while it has not yielded a proportional 
profit to the product of the soil. : 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator allow me to ask hima 
question? I understand the force of his ment tobe that a duty has 
the effect of giving the entire advantage of the price of the article to 
the home producer. 

| Mr. PLUMB. No, no. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. 

shape of a prohibition duty as the Senator. 


I am as much opposed to anything in the 
I find that the schedule as 


to the importation of lumber into the United States is quite large, and 
| that the revenue resulting from it is very respectable. 


I should liketo 
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know if there aches Aas in Sie nature of this commodity or these es- 
tablishments which would prevent itfrom paying into the Treasury a 
reasonable revenue the same as other articles entering into the wants 
and necessities of life—coal, iron, or anything else? 

Mr. PLUMB. If a duty is to be put upon this article solely with 
reference to what may come into the Treasury, then I say that is to be 
governed also with reference to the le who are to pay it, and the 
question how it bears upon the p: of the country. did not 
say that this profit inured to the producer. Isaid otherwise. Isaid 
the profit inured to the man who owned the land, and not the man who 
employed the labor and whose capital took the risk of such employ- 
ment. There is where my objection is. If I believed to-day that cut- 
ting down this duty would impair the value of the labor, would cut 
one farthing off from its wages, I would not vote for it; but I do not 
so seeit. I see inall this tariff business simply the enhancement of the 
value of the land, that is so far as the lumber is concerned, adding noth- 
ing whatever to the value of the lumber. 

If it is simply a question of revenue, why shall we not add revenue 
upon the luxuries of life? Why not put it upon the silks, the wines, 
the jewelry, and the ig re igs articles generally and take it off from 
the necessaries of life if it is only revenue we want? But we are led 
by gentlemen like the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], who says that 
he is in favorof protection irrespective of revenue. This tariff, it seems 
to me, is fashioned too much upon a cast-iron adherence to the doctrine 
that protection itself is a good thing found wherever it may be, no mat- 
ter what it is, the moment anything comes in sight that anybody may 
bring into the country put a tariff upon it for the want of a better place 
to putit. I think we ought, instead of that, to consult and see whether 
we can not impose it upon articles of luxury, diminish the price of 
things that are articles of necessity so far as possible, and then adjust 
the revenues of the country upon the shoulders that are best able to 
bear it, and not put it upon those things which people are obliged to 
have, and- by reason of the very obligation to have them make the bur- 
dens of their purchase and of the duties upon those articles that much 


greater. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I wish to say that I have been very 
much surprised that after the debate on Saturday we should have spent 
three hours and a half to-day upon the least objectionable schedule in 
the whole list of the tariff. The lowest duties that are placed upon 
anything are placed upon the articles in this schedule. 

Let me say one word in relation to protection. There js no intention 
of protecting the timber of this country by this bill. ere will not 
be one stick of it less cut whether the bill shall place the articles on the 
free-list or place them at this small amount of protection. 

Let me say that when we reduced the duty upon coffee, Brazil reaped 
all the advantage. We propose to take off the duty upon raisins. 
Spain, we being the chief consumer of raisins, will reap all the imme- 
diate advantage, as Brazil did in to coffee. Every single farth- 
ing we take off this schedule of wood will be to the advantage of the 
Canadians, and will not result to the profit of any person here using a 
particle of the timber in the manufactured article. 

I say this as my own State is as much of a consumer almost as the 
State of Kansas or Nebraska. Weare dependent upon foreigners for 
ourpine. Letmesay that the Saint Lawrenceis denuded of itspine tim- 
ber from Quebec to Montreal, and whatever they have above that comes 
to our market, and whatever the price may be here regulates the price 
there. We shall not be benefited one single dollar by any reduction of 
the duty upon manufactures of wood. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I am glad to say that my pond on the 
lumber business is a small one and will soon run out. How any man 
çan talk for an hour about the duty on lumber is beyond my compre- 
hension. The Senaters from Kansas and the Senator from Nebraska 
seem to be running amuck with each other on this question of lumber, 
and I do not understand it. I am sorry that the other Senator from 
Nebraska is not here to join in. 

This duty on lumber does not affect the price of lumber in Kansas 
and Nebraska one single mill. A railroad only three hundred miles 
long can control the lumber through all Kansas and Nebraska a hun- 
dred times where this duty of 20 per cent. or 15 per cent. ad valorem 
will affect the price at all. 

Mr. PLUMB. We do not want our misfortunes added to by having 
a railroad to control it. 

Mr. FRYE. That is just what I want the Senator tolook at. He is 
looking at Kansas and Nebraska alone. He does not look anywhere 
else. Kansas and Nebraska have wheat-fields, they can raise immense 
crops of wheat; Maine has not wheat-fields; Maine can not raise corn; 
but the lumber business of Maine is its great overshadowing interest 
to-day, and it is hugged right into the embrace of Canada. 

Why should not the Senator from Nebraska feel some interest in the 
State of Maine? Itbelongsto the UnitedStates. The Senator from Ala- 
bama says that not a dollar’s worth of lumber will be imported into 
Alabama, and that that State has nota shadow of interestinit; but has 
not Alabama a little interest in the prosperity of the State of Maine or 
of Michigan or of Northern New York? 

Mr. MORGAN. We have, and also in Kansas and Nebraska and all 
the country out West. 
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Mr. FRYE. Do not the Senators from Maine vote for a duty on rice, 
and yet Maine raises no rice, but eats a good deal? Do not the Sena- 
tors from Maine vote for a duty on iron, and their constituents do not 
delve from the earth a ton of iron in a year? Does not the State of Maine 
vote to protect other States in their industries and to preserve to other 
States their prosperity? We have voted over and over again a high 
duty upon sugar to protect the industries of the State of Louisiana, 
and for no other reason, and yet the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] 
every time that his vote is called has voted to strike down these duties 
that are for the protection of industries in other States. 

Mr. MORGAN. We do not think this is a swap we are making with 
vent We are legislating for the whole country and not making a 
trade. 

Mr. FRYE. Certainly, and every part of the country is a part of 
the whole country; and the prosperity of one part of the country is the 
prosperity of the rest of the country. 

The United States of America stole from Maine, in order to prevent 
war with great Britain, that tremendous, that wonderful river, Saint 
John’s, which has floated more lumber than any river east at any rate 
of the Mississippi River. It was given away and taken from us to pre- 
vent war with Great Britain, and to-day the lumber floating down that 
river, if permitted to come in free, would destroy absolutely the lum- 
ber interests of the State of Maine. The Penobscot River at every fall 
has its saw-mill, with its gangs of saws; the Kennebec River the same; 
the An in River the same. Right beyond is the Saint John’s. 
You can hear the click of the ax on the tree on the Canadian side 
which a sturdy arm is striking at 75 cents a day, and the axman on 
the Yankee side gets his dollar and his dollar and a quarter a day. 

Mr. PLUMB. Why do they not come over here? 

Mr. FRYE. They do come over here, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands and work at our wages, and their teams by the hundreds cross the 
border, and you have a law expressly made that they may come over 
and work their teams in our forests. The mills have been erected, they 
employ thousands and thousands of men; they load thousands of ships 
to carry the forests of Maine to the markets of the world. Put down 
this duty and let Canadian lumber in free, and Maine will suffer more 
a hundred times than Michigan, Maine will suffer more than any other 
State in this Union, because Maine ismore dependent upon this industry 
than either of the other great States can possibly be; and not only the 
Maine lumbermen will suffer but the Maine coasters will suffer in their 
carrying trade, and it will be but a short time before the whole carry- 
ing trade of lumber will be diverted from your Maine ships, from your 
Maine coasters, into British bottoms, following suit with your foreign 
commerce. 

Sir, a little duty not over 15 or 16 per cent. ad valorem, the lowest duty 
in the whole schedule of duties onany manufacturing industry—that lit- 
tle duty protectsus. Itis our interest to have it preserved. It does not 
make the lumber in Alabama cost a cent more, nor in Missouri, nor in 
Nebraska, nor in Kansas, nor in Texas, nor in any of the central and 
middle States of this Union. The smallest rise of a tariff in railroad 
rates of one hundred miles will more than wipe out every dollar of that 
duty. But between Maine and Canada is a river half a mile wide, and 
across that the lumber can be brought, and from the mouth of the Saint 
John's River the ship loaded with lumber can clear for New York and 
Boston and the seaport great cities of the Atlantic coast, and there pos- 
sibly it may to a slight degree affect the price of lumber. 

I will venture to say now that in Minnesota, in the southern part of 
it, this tariff does not affect the price of lumber asingle dollar. 

When you made the Hawaiian treaty and admitted suger free it came 
into San Francisco free where we were paying 65 cents on a dollar, 65 
per cent. ad valorem, and Spreckels, the refiner, having control and 
monopoly of the business, makes men on the Pacific coast pay 2} cents 
and 3 cents more a pound for sugarthan we do in Boston and New York 
to-day. Why? Because heis able to make a treaty with the railroad 
companies by which Eastern sugar shall not be transported to the western 
coast as low as it can be transported in any other direction. Those rail- 
roads can control the lumber business for the distant States without the 
slightest difficulty, and I say it is selfish and unkind and ungenerous 
in the Senators from States not affected by the tariff to come here and 
try to break down a 15 or 16 percent. duty, the lowest one in the whole 
range of duties, simply for, as the Chinaman would say, “‘ talkee, talkee, 
talkee.’’ ‘That is all there is about it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
very short time in referring to some of the arguments that have been 
made upon this question which I think altogether fallacious. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] referred to the existence 
of a statute upon our statute-book rewarding the planting of timber 
upon the prairie lands of this country, and remarked that it was wholly 
inconsistent with the principle of imposing a tariff upon labor ex- 
pended in the manufacture of lumber. The law to which the Senator 
refers was extended to encourage the settlement of the treeless portions 
of this country. It is well known that there are large portions of the 
interior of our continent wholly treeless, and for the purpose of invit- 
ing settlement upon that portion of the country, where all the aavan- 
tages exist for agricultural purposes except the timber and in some in- 
stances water, that law was passed, and it has resulted advantageously. 
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It has resulted in the planting of forests all through that portion of the 


country. 

The rairie lands of Dakota, the prairie lands of Kansas, have been 
beautified and rendered valuable by the planting of trees where no for- 
est or timber grew before. It seems to me it must be apparent that 
can not interfere with or affect the portions of the country which are al- 
ready the timbered portions of it, or the forests. How can the fact that 
we encourage the cultivation of forests on the prairie lands affect the por- 
tions of the country which are already the timbered regions? That will 
not decrease the forests; that will not interfere with them in any degree. 

The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] alluded to the fact 
that he did not consent to the theory that the precipitation of moisture 
depended wholly upon the existence of forests. The Senator from Kan- 
sas, I have no doubt, understands that matter thoroughly and appre- 
ciates it properly. The portions of our country which are treeless are 
so because of the want of precipitation of moisture. That is the rea- 
son why they have no forests growing upon.them. If you can intro- 
duce to those portions of the country moisture in any way there the 
forests will sprmg up just as they are on the portions of the continent 
already favored by large and extensive forests. Therefore that ques- 
tion is not affected in any way by the question of protecting the labor 
performed here upon logs or raw material prepared for the market. 

The only protection in this schedule is to labor, it is not to raw ma- 
terial. The raw material is free, and only when human labor comes 
to be expended upon it does it receive any protection. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. MCDILL] who addressed the Senate 
upon this question can look only to the manufacturers in his own State 
as being affected by this protection. Large quantities of logs are trans- 
ferred from the Upper Mississippi to the limits of the State of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, and there they are manufactured into lumber, which 
goes out upon the prairies of his own State for the construction of fences 
and buildings where they have no timber growing. It is only when 
that labor comes to be performed upon the logs which they receive 
there that this duty attaches or affects it in any degree. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME] who last addressed the Sen- 
ate argued that this tariff would result merely to the benefit of owners 
of pine lands who had purchased the lands at Government prices and 
had received large benefits from the enhanced value of those lands. In 
my own State, where the pine forests extend throughout the northern 
and the northeastern portion of the State, the lands have been long 
since in the hands of private owners wherever they have been in mar- 
ket, It is true there has been an enhancement in the value of pine 
lands in that State, but the enhancement in value will not compare with 
the enhanced value of the agricultural lands in the same State and in 
the neighboring Territory of Dakota. The rich prairie lands of Min- 
nesota and Dakota have increased much more in value than the timber 
lands of that State or of any portion of the West. ‘The owners of those 
lands have received much more benefit from the increased value of land 
than those who entered upon lands years ago, because the body of the 
land in our State has been withdrawn from the marketand in the hands 
of private owners for twenty years. 

The great protection which is to be afforded by the Government to 
the forests of this country is in protecting them against fires which ravage 
through them, destroying more pine timber every year than is manu- 
factured. More timber and more of our forests are consumed by fires 
every year than are manufactured or destroyed for any other purpose. 
There is the direction in which these forests can be protected, and the 
attention of the Government should be directed to that particular. 

As I said, the only protection here is to the labor performed upon 
wood. Whatever variety of timber is specified here, embracing pine, 
poplar, hemlock, all the varieties of timber, the labor is all that is pro- 
tected; and the portion sought to be stricken out by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] who submits the amendment embraces lumber 
of that class. 

Se far as my own State is concerned I think I can speak without prej- 
udice, because the importations of lumber manufactured in any way do 
not extend to our region. Any importation of manufactured lumber is 
made east of Lake Superior, but the manufacture of lumber of every 
variety of course in our State must be encouraged. We have large 
mills, extensive manufactories of lumber in every shape, of wooden- 
ware, of planing-machines, saw-mills, and every variety of labor. 
Therefore we are interested in protecting the labor that is expended 
upon this production of the State, and it is only in that interest that I 
support or feel called upon to support this part of the bill; and I trust 
that no distinction will be made here between the protection of this 
class of labor and any other class of labor. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, this subject has been pretty thoroughly 
discussed already, and I can not expect to throw any light upon it of 
consequence to the Senate, and yet as this is a schedule of considerable 
interest to my own State, I feel under the necessity of saying a few 
words with reference to it. 

The population of this country, in round numbers, was in 1540, 
17,000,000; in 1850, 23,000,000; in 1860, 31,000,000; in 1870, 38,000,- 
000; in 1880 it was a trifle over 50,000,000, having almost trebled in 
the course of forty years, and it is now verging upon 55,000,000. In ten 
years from this time the population of the United States will vary, 
judging the future by the past, but very few from 70,000,000, and before 


the close of the century there is every reason to believe that our coun- 
try will be inhabited by at least 100,000,000 people. 

The consumption of lumber in this country has increased in greater 
ratio than the population, and it is likely to continue to do so in future, 
and we have every reason to suppose that in another century following 
this our population will double at least twice, certainly onceand a half, 
and the year 2000 is almost sure to find our territory, assuming that it 
shall not be enlarged geographically, inhabited by at least 250,000,000 
people, while the ratio of consumption of hts dere that appertains to 
civilization will be likely to increase very much more largely. It takes 
at least a century for pine or any of the important forest trees of the 
country to reproduce themselves. 

In this connection I make a preliminary statement of fact as bear- 
ing very plainly in a very important way upon the main question which 
is at issue here, as to how we are best to conserve our existing timber 
supply and make preparation for that of the future. We have in this 
country, as it has been stated, scarce enough to rely upon for the next 
eight or ten years. The object of those who oppose this schedule is 
that we may extend or increase our supply from the forests which lie 
beyond and north of the Canadian line; but we should bear in mind 
that even in Canada the forest is rapidly disappearing. The popula- 
tion of Canada is rapidly in ing; the consumption there has in- 
creased correspondingly, and in a much greater ratio there than the 
population. A Pacific railroad is passing directly through from one 
side to the other of the continent and denuding it even in Canada of 
its forest supplies on which their own as well as our population already 
largely depends. 

It must be obvious from this statement in regard to the present and 
the prospective wants of the population of North America in this line that 
we must look to something else than the existing forests either north 
or south of our own northern border for our supply, and there is no 
remedy but in the adoption of that policy which has been adopted in 
Europe largely and to some extent in our own country, and that is the 
planting of forests. That and that alone will give to the American 
people, whether in our own or any other countries to the north or south 
of us, a permanent supply for the future wants of our population. 

If this is a correct view of the subject it will not better the matter to 
remove the tariff upon lumber and'to let the fifty, sixty, seventy-five, 
or one hundred million Americans draw their supply from what is grow- 
ing now north of us, for that very soon will be exhausted. It comes 
home, then, to just this: Shall the forests which we now have be de- 
nuded and de&troyed, and shall the Canadian forests be invaded, de- 
nuded, and destroyed; or shall we, on the other hand, introduce a 
policy, or rather pursue one already introduced, requiring a more general 
plantiog of forestand of timbertrees? That alone will give us the proper 
supply for the present and for the future. 

So far as the supply of lumber is concerned to the American people 
with reference to a long time to come, it is of very little consequence 
whether this schedule is kept on or whether it is entirely removed; 
whether lumber remains subject to a tariff or whether it is placed upon 
the free-list. The only really vital and important question is whether 
by this existing and temporary legislation we shall strike down an Amer- 
ican industry now adjusted in all its relations to the other industries 
which have been developed and which are dependent upon this tariff 
schedule? If the removal of this tariff, of this 15 or 20 per cent. pre- 
mium which is now placed upon our own production, will interfere sub- 
stantially with the lumber manufacture as it exists in America—— 

Mr. MORRILL. It is not 10 per cent. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does it not average more than 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. MORRILL. No; not so much as 10 per cent. 

Mr. BLAIR. I supposed it averaged about 10 percent., but I will 
say averaging less than 10 per cent. Ifstriking that down will bea 
substantial inj to those e in this manufacture in the United 
States, I believe it is our duty to keep that protection still upon the 
list. Those who represent this industry upon the floor have come to 
you with their testimony directly from their constituents, and have 
said it can not result otherwise than disastrously to them. I know that 
for years in my own State the average profit of ourlumbermen has been 
less than 50 cents per thousand feet upon their manufacture. I know 
that they lie directly upon the Canadian line; that the avenues of com- 
munication connecting with the Canadian lumber country run directly 
through ourState; that they interfere essentially and substantially with 
the market for lumber as it is manufactured in our State, sold as it is 
in the more thickly settled portions of New England; and to remove 
this tariff of 10 per cent. or less, which in some instances amounts to $2 
and in some others to $3 a thousand feet, would be a reduction of four 
times the average profit which is now made by the manufacturers in 
my State. It would be impossible for them to live. Not only would 
the laborer there suffer, but the fixed capital itself would be destroyed. 
If this duty should be removed, there is in my State not one single 
saw-mill, not one single place for the manufacture of lumber that could 
live. There is not a capitalist there who can continue in business two 

ears under the operation of the tariff if this should be placed upon the 

Gentlemen rise here and say they would not inflict this upon us if 
they supposed it would do any injury to labor; but can there be labor 
without capital? Where are the wages to come from unless there is 
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profit to capital from which it is to be paid? Ifthis change will strike 
<lown capital, does it not reach labor with the same blow? 

Senators talk with what seems to me an assurance that verges upon 
elaborate nonsense in regard to this thing. Do we not all know that 
-capital in this country draws a higher rate per cent. of interest than it 
does in any foreign country? Movable capital is higher here than it 
is anywhere else. No man who is un g to manufacture in any 
department, no manufacturer can obtain his capital as cheaply in 
America as le can in any foreign country, Canada, Mexico, or Europe. 
Ifhe is to manufacture the first thing he requires is capital. The 
manufacturer is not often the capitalist. He has to go tothe man who 
has accumulated capital and hire it and pay 6, 8, or 10 per cent. for 
its use, so that the first ingredient of production costs far more in this 
country than’it does anywhere else. 

That is the capital fixed in the plant and which is used in the ordi- 
nary transaction of business. When you come to the next thing, the 
caw material, how is it as to that? Do we not know that the raw ma- 
terial costs in this country more than anywhere else? Do we not know 
that everything which appertains to the support of the laborer, every- 
thing which enters into the production ôr support of labor is higher in 
this country than it isin any other partof the world? Sotheman who 
engages in production as a manufacturer, before he can produce at all, 
for these millions which I-have mentioned, has to pay as much or more 
than in any other country under the sun. 

What other ingredient is necessary in order that we may have what 
we call production and secure the substantial, material things of life? 
Nothing but wages; and wages are labor. Labor and wages are con- 
vertible terms, and labor to day costs more here than it does anywhere 
else, does it not? Labor here costs twice as much as it does in Europe; 
twice as much as it does in Canada; three times as much as it does in 
Mexico, and from two to three times as much as it does anywhere else 
on the face of the earth. You know the capitalist can keep his money; 
he is not obliged to lend it to the manufacturer. If he cannot get his 
interest he may keep his capital and he can survive; but the man who 
depends upon his wages, upon his daily labor for his daily food, can not 
wait; he must have something to eat three times a day; he must have 
one or two suits of clothes every year> he must have shelter from the 
elements; his necessities are absolute, pressing, and they must be sup- 
plied. He must work; he can not wait. In other words, there must 
be production; otherwise there can be no wages, and the laboring man 
is the very first man who feels the pressure of a reduction in price the 
world øver. It is so in this country, and if this tariff is so tinkered as 
to bring foreign production in upon the American consumer, if there is 
any reduction’ in any direction whatever (unless it is taken off from 
-some few articles of raw material which come from abroad), that reduc- 
tion must come first and primarily from labor itself or from the wages 
-of labor; it can not be otherwise. 

I have enumerated everything that enters into production, all its 
component parts, and I have shown, because it isindisputable—I show 
it by making the assertion, for it is a matter of common knowledge and 
common fame, that everything save wages costs more in this country 
than in any other country, and wages are higher, and wages must feel 
the pressure of the want of protection prior to any other element of pro- 
«duction whatever. Isnotthatso, Mr. President? Very well. Ihave 
been stating a few general principles which it might be well for the 
Senator from Kansas who last spoke to consider, I think. But to get 
around to this matter of fact which I have been stating, I know that in 
my State, if this duty is stricken off, if this protection is removed, there 
is not a single manufactory of lumber that can continue to exist, and it 
is a very important interest, the important interest in the north half of 
New Hampshire. R 

Now, sir, inregard to the matter of stumpage, which has been spoken 
of, gentlemen have talked of the land costing $1.25 an acre originally 
and said that now the owners get $40 worth of stumpage from an acre. 
That may be so; but it should be borne in mind that these lands were 
-acquired years and years ago, and what is true in regard to some of the 
Northwestern States is not true at all inregard to my own State or any 
of the older States. The timber lands in my State have cost to such 
an extent that the stumpage is a comparatively unimportant element. 
There is no room to force a reduction on the price of thestumpage. In 
my own State it can not be done; and even if it could be done under 
the pressure of many years of free trade in lumber, it will not be done 
until the working interest is gone, until the manufacturing establish- 
ments are destroyed; because upon wages and the immovable capital 
and the capital in the manufacturing establishments falls, as I have 
endeavored to show, the first burden of this reduction, 

The prices which have been stated here in regard to lumber astonish 
me; it may be because liveinaremote section of the country; butinmy 
part of the country I know pine lumber is cheap at $20 a thousand in- 
stead of $10, as stated here. The best quality of pine lumber we have 
to get at $60 a thousand, and the removal of this trifling protection, at 
the most $2 per thousand, with which we are favored, might not result 
in any very substantial reduction of the cost. I think myself, however, 
that it probably would do so, and that that amount would come directly 
out, in a very short period of time, of the price to the consumer, and that 
bahia ruin the manufacturing interest so far as my own State is con- 
cerned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair). The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 5 

Mr. BLAIR. A Senator asks what species of lumber we have. We 
have the pine; we have the spruce; we have the hemlock; we have 
hard poe we have the best qualities there that are known. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. While the amendment of the Senator from Kan- 
sas does not probably cover all that I might desire in the matter, still, 
under present circumstances, I am disposed to accept his amendment 
and not have a vote on the whole proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

Mr. VAN WYCK and Mr. COCKRELL called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understood the Senator from Nebraska to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Itis not all I desire, but I am willing to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Weare voting, then, ontheamendmentof the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, which is accepted by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
ALDRICH responded to his name. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Let the amendment be reported. [‘‘ Too late!’’] 

Mr. INGALLS. Itis striking out of the schedule certain classes of 
rough, undressed lumber and placing them on the free-list. 

Mr FRYE. Rough, undressed lumber like shingles and clapboards 
and all that sort of thing! 

The Principal Legislative Clerk continued the roll-call. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.’’ $ 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Upon this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘ yea” and he would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. HARRIS (when Mr, SAULSBURY’s name was called). I desire 
to state that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is paired 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry], both of whom are absent. 

Mr. VAN WYCK (when Mr. SAUNDERS’sS name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. SAUNDERS] is in favor of free lumber. He is paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. If he were here, my 
colleague would vote “yea.” 

Mr. VANCE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. GARLAND (when Mr. VooRHEES’s name was called). The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is paired with his colleague 
(Mr. HARRISON]. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VoorHeEss], if 
here, would vote ‘‘ yea” and his colleague ‘‘nay.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrypom]. I with- 
draw my vote. I make the announcement of the pair now. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted under a misapprehension. Iam paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FYRE. My colleague [Mr. HALE] has been called away from 
the Senate. If present, he would vote ‘‘nay.’’ He is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. MoMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. Windom] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. DAvis]. If he were present, my 
colleague would vote ‘“‘ nay.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. -The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones] desired me 
to announce that he is paired with his colleague [Mr. Farr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Barrow, Farley, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Bayard, Maxey, Vest, 
Butler, Groome, ceed (oe Walker. 
Call, Hampton, Pendleton, Williams. 
Camden Ingal Plumb, 
A Jackson, Pugh, 
Coke, McDill, Slater, 
NAYS—23. 
Aldrich, Chilcott, Hill, Morrill, 
lison, Conger, Lapham. Platt, 
Anthony, Dawes, Togan, Rollins, 
Blair, Frye, McMillan Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., George, Miller of Cal., Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley Miller of N. Y., 
ABSENT—23. 
Beck, Garland, Jonas, Ransom, 
Brown, 2 Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Davis of Ill., Hal Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Davis of W. Va, Harris, Kellogg. Sewell, 
Edmunds, Harrison amar, Vance, 
Fair, Hoar, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Ferry, Johnston Mitchell Windom, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the Chair that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] accepted the amendment 
just adopted. So that it was the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska instead of the amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr, IN- 


GALLS]. 

Mr. J ORGAN . I move to amend by adding at the end of line 889: 
a TOA eats: weed, weed all ablated wooke, VAARAA, D pec 
eent. ad valorem. i 

The object of the amendment is to transfer from the free-list what is 
contained between lines 2206 and 2208 to that part of the Schedule D 
contained in lines 819 to 821, and its bringing the woods which are 
named in the lines I have quoted in the free-list under a tariff of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

The honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] says he does 
not understand it. I willexplain it further. The following woodsare 
on the free-list in the bill reported by the committee: 

Woods, namely : cedar, lignum-vitæ, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, ma- 
hogany, rose-wood, satin-wood, and all cabinet woods, unmanufactured. 

I propose to transfer them to the schedule of dutiable woods by put- 
ting these words in at the end of line 889 just preceding the other 
words there, so as to make the text read consecutively, putting them 
under a tax of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. FRYE. In other words, if I understand the Senator, he pro- 
poses to take manufactured lumber and put it on the free-list, and take 
unmanufactured wood and put it at 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certain woods that are used for purposes merely of 
decoration, where we have woods that ought to be in competition with 
them, ought to bear a tariff. They ought not to come in free, because 
they are simply articles of luxury. We have in the South quite a large 
numberof woods very valuable, needed for purposes of decoration. The 
bay-wood and magnolia are chief among them. We have also vast 
forests of cedar, and we should like to have a little interest in the bene- 
fits of this tariff as well as all its disadvantages. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator was in favor of putting manufactured lum- 
ber on the free-list in favor of the forests of this great country; but now 
he is in favor of putting a duty on foreign woods to destroy the forests 


of this great country. 
Mr. MORGAN. One lia tree, if sawed, would decorate this 
entire Chamber. The salvation of forests is not concerned in this ques- 


tion, but it is concerned where a very large consumption of logs and 
posts and matters of that kind is necessary for the farming operations 
and other operations of the people. There is the distinction. I am 
quite willing to put a tariff on any article that ought to bear a duty, 
but I believe that we ought to consult the question whether the duti- 
able article is one of luxury or whether it is one of common use, and 
to give the preference to those articles that are in common use. I can 
see no reason, I confess, why woods of the description I have named 
here, and that are named in this free-list should be exempt from duty. 

When a tariff duty is paid upon them, it is paid by persons who have 
the wealth to indulge themselves in elegant luxury. It is not paid by 
the poor. Some one has suggested that the railroad companies will 
have to pay it. Yes, the palace cars of railroad companies are deco- 
rated by these woods, and so the great steamers of the country and a 
great deal of the beautiful furniture is decorated by these imported 
woods, articles that the common working classes of this country never 
lay their eyes upon unless they happen to be admitted by favor into 
some rich man’s 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After line 889 it is proposed to insert: 
haga, AEN OA sells wed, and ail OCNA CARINE woods NANIO 
per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This amendment is certainly not in the direction 
of any theory with which I am acquainted. It is in direct violation of 
all free-trade theories and of all wise protective theories. These are 
woods not produced in this country at all. They are very largely used 
in manufactures here. Toimpose aduty protects no native wood. There 
is nob a shadow of protection to be discovered, in my opinion, with the 
mi in the gentleman’s amendment. If he desires to put these 
things in the list at 20 per cent., it is necessary that there should be a 
further change in this schedule of woods, because we read here: 

Manufactures of cedar-wood, granadilla, ebony, mahogany, rose-wood, and 
satin-wood, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Manufactures of these identical woodsare to be broughtinto the country 
at 35 per cent. ad valorem, and he puts the American man at 
a disadvantage, he having to pay 20 per cent. on his raw material. The 
Senator ought, if he desires to do justice to these people, to add 20 per 
cent.; he should make the duty on the manufactures of this wood 55 per 
cent. instead of 35. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ishall be through ina moment. That is one of 
the embarrassments under which a tariff labors, and the Seriator desires 
to increase them. Now, there is much complaint made of heavy duties 
on woolen goods, They aremade absolutely indispensable by the perti- 
nacity with which we have run up the duty on all grades of wools, no 


matter whether they are wools that ean be produced here or not. If 
our manufacturers are to pay 20, 30, 40, or as on some wools as much 
as 50 or 60 per cent. duty, and also duties of the same range from 20 to 
60 percent. upon a great variety of other materials that enter into their 
woolen man ures, of course as a proper compensation therefor they 
must have a duty of 75 or 100 per cent. upon the fine woolen goods. If 
the Senator desires to legislate fairly and does not simply wish to em- 
barrass the tariff, he has got to increase largély the duty on all the 
manufactured woods made of these woods. Asa moderate protectionist 
I protest against this and say that in some things I agree with the free- 
and that itis common sense to admit free, so far as we can 
possibly, materials that are not had or produced in this country. 

Mr. MORGAN. What I have to complain about the Senator's posi- 
tion only is that he is very immoderate in his moderation.» He is mod- 
erate upon those things which relate to the luxuries and elegancies and 
ease of life, while he is immoderately severe on those things that are of 
necessary consumption. One of the doctrines upon which I would re- 
quire a tariff laid—I am not responsible of course for what is in this 
bill—would be first of all to lay a heavy duty upon articles that are: 
purely of luxury, so that the taste of those who are rich and able to bear 
the expense may contribute something to the support of this Govern- 
ment. Thousands of men who live in splendor in this land pay no- 
taxes at all, or very little taxes. They have their bonds and they clip. 
the coupons, and pay no taxes on the bonds atall. Itis very well, I 
think, as the Senator suggested, that we should put up the tax to 55- 
per cent. ad valorem on manufactures of cedar wood, rose-wood, satin- 
wood, and matters of this kind. : 

No common laborer will be affected by that, and if they can be im- 
ported under a tax of that kind, that is the only question, let us have 
it. I want the highest revenue tariff on things of that kind. I con- 
tend for a revenue tariff on this description of woods that come from 
abroad, and I have that in my mind all the time—to try to derive 
revenue on those matters which will least affect the great substratum 
of this country, the laboring, industrious population. That is always. 
uppermost in my mind. Hence I want revenue on these articles in- 
stead of having them on the free-list; I think it is right it should be 
so. More than that, it will haye an effect to encourage the use of a 
great many beautiful woods of this country; such as our maples, our 
magnolia, our sugar trees, our hickory, and a great many other things 
that are very beautiful for ornamentation. 

As the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMs] suggests, hickory 
would supply the place of lance-wood altogether. I am not particu- 
larly informed on that subject, but I venture to say that he is correct 
about it; he is not usually incorrect about anything that-he says. 

Now, sir, I claim that this is a proper method and a proper subject 
of taxation. There can be no real objection found to it; and if the 
Senator from Connecticut wants to raise the duty upon the manufact- 
ured article so as to protect alike the importer and the manufacturer 
in the United States, let him doso. He will not hurt anybody that 
can not bear it; he will not hurt the industrial classes of this country 
if he does not hurt the Treasury by keeping revenue out of it. That 
is the only consideration we have to guard; that is the only danger be- 
fore us. I do not know whether it would have that effect or not. If 
he thinks the revenue would not be diminished by reason of a duty of 
55 per cent. on that classification, I will vote with him for that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It certainly would not be diminished. 

Mr. MAXEY. The woods mentioned in lines 2206, 2207, and 2208,. 
now on the free-list, are not altogether foreign woods; some are raised 
in the United States and some are not; but these woods are unmanu- 

Theoriginal price of these woods, mahogany, ebony, lignum- 
vite, &c., unman , is comparatively small; the value attached 
to these woods is by the labor which is placed upon them after they 
reach here. It is the mechanical labor placed by cabinet workmen 
upon these woods which gives to them their value, not the original cost 
price of the mere naked, unmanufactured wood. So that, in my judg- 
ment, going upon the same principle precisely that I did in voting for- 
free wood before, I shall vote for free wood this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. LI ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [ Mr. HALE] upon all questions pertaining to this sched- 
ule without inquiring how he would vote, and therefore I decline to 


vote. 

Mr. BROWN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] upon all questions under this- 
schedule. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. If he were present, I should vote 

‘yea.”? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called), I am paired with the- 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. GROVER]. 


Iam paired. 


1883. 


Mr. McMILLAN (when Mr. Wrxpom’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Wrxpom] is paired with the Senator from West Virginia 


(Mr. Davis]. i 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAMPTON (after having voted in the negative). I was paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. I thought he was 


present when I voted to-day, and I beg leave now to withdraw both my 
votes to-day. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You can only withdraw the one which is pending. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I was not aware that he was not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can withdraw his vote on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Iam told the Senatorfrom New Jersey would have 
voted the same way as I have done on this question; but I was not aware 
until this moment that he was not in the Senate Chamber. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—10. 

oa FEN eaa epre i Wiliams, 

eron ? S, organ, 
George, Jackson, Posh, 

NAYS—H. 
Aldrich. Chilcott, Jonas, Piatt, 
Allison, Coke, Lapham, Plumb, 
Anthony, Conger, Rollins, 
W, Dawes, Mi Š Sherman, 

Bayard, Edmunds, Maxey, Slater, 

r, Frye, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Butler, Garland, Miller of N. Y., Walker. 

5 Hawley, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill, Pendleton, 

ABSENT—322, 
Beck, Groome, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Grover, Jones of Nevada, 
Cockrell, Hale, Sosa Sawyer, 
Davis of Ill., ion M Sewell, 
Davis of W. Va., McPherson, Vance, 
Fair, Harrison, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Farley, Hoar, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Ferry, Johnston, Ransom, Windom 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. CONGER. It has been intimated here that one vote was given 
under a misapprehension on the question preceding this, and if there is 
any mistake in the the proper time to attention to this is 
now. If I remember the vote aright, the correction that would be made 
by changing the name of the Senator from South Carolina would change 
the result. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, it does not change the result. 

Mr. CONGER. What was the vote, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas were 25 and the nays were 
23. The question is on Schedule D as amended. 

The schedule as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now more that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Vermont before ad- 
journment whether it is his p to call up the metal schedule to- 
morrow, or whether we are to go on with the schedule immediately 
following ‘wood ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I should be gladif we should omit the metal sched- 
ule one day more; but if there is objection to that of course we must 
take that up next. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want it understood to-night that it is to be taken 
up to-morrow, or that we shall go on with the other schedules. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think we shall take up the metal schedule to- 
morrow. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We can not hear a word on this side. 

Mr. MORRILL, I said that if there was no consent given we should 
return and take the bill up in its regular order. We shall reach the 
metal schedule to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont moves that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, January 22, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 
The Journal of Saturday last was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. HISCOCK. I call for the regular order. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I desire to introduce a bill for reference. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I insist upon the regular order. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, and -is the call of 
States and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint resolutions, 
also resolutions calling for executive information, for reference to their 
appropriate committees. Under this call resolutions and memorials of 
State and Territorial Legislatures are in order for reference. 
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Mr. MOREY. I do not think the gentleman will insist upon his call 
for the regular order. : 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to dispense with the call of States. 

The SPEAKER. . The Chair thinks that motion is not one which has. 
been entertained heretofore. 


MANLEY B. EDMONSON. 

Mr. CRAVENS introduced a bill (H. R. 7338) for the relief of Manley 
B. Edmonson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

RICHARD GRISHAM. 

Mr. CRAVENS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7339) for relief of Richard 
Grisham; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WEIL & MOORE. 


Mr. HERBERT introduced a bill (H. R. 7340) for the relief of Weil 
& Moore; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and erdered to be printed. 

COPYRIGHT OF JOURNALISTIC ARTICLES. 

Mr. ROSECRANS introduced a bill (H. R. 7341) giving copy-rights 
under certain conditions to journalistic articles; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Patents, and ordered to- 
be printed. ° 
HENRY R. BENJAMIN. 


Mr. DAVIDSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7342) for the relief‘of Henry 
R. Benjamin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PERRY G. WALL. 

Mr. DAVIDSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7343) for the relief of 
Perry G. Wall and the executors of O. B. Hart, deceased; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A. H. GERMER. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 7344) granting a pen- 
sion to A. H. Germer; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DANIEL CONNOR. 


Mr. MOULTON (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7345) for the 
relief of Daniel Connor; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. HOLMAN submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands: 


Whereas at its December term in the P ye 1875, in a decision rendered in the 
case of the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad Company vs. The 
United States, the Supreme Court of the United States construed the indemnity 
clause found in the pas made by Congress in aid of said road and held that 
under such a grant indemnity lands are allowed in lieu only of lands originally 
included in the grant, but which are afterward sold or disposed of by the United. 
States between the date of the grant and the date when the granted lands become 
identified by the definite location of the line of the road; and 

Whereas on the 5th day of June, 1850, Attorney-General Devens, to whom the 
question had been referred by Hon. Car! Schurz, then Secretary of the Interior, 
rendered an opinion in which, aphte Bet the language of Supreme Court in 
the above-named case, in rd to the indemnity authorized by the nt un- 
der consideration, he that in the circuit court for the district of Wiscon- 
sin, in 1879, Justice Harlan had expressed different views from those announced 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, and held that under a nt similar 
to that involved in the case of the Leavenworth, Lawrence and veston Rail- 
road Company rs. The United States indemnity lands are allowed in lieu of lands 
disposed of by the United States either before or after the date of the grant, and 
therefore advised the Secretary of the Interior to return to the practice which 
had prevailed in his Department prior te the above-mentioned decision of the 
Supreme Court, and award indemnity lands to railroad companies in lieu of lands 
otherwise oe of by the United States either before or after the dates of their 


bac yesh grants; and 
Whereas Secretary Schurz on the 16th of October, 1880, accepted the opinion of 
Attorney-General Devens and directed the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to be governed thereby in the certification of indemnity lands to railroad 
companies instexd of being governed by the ruling of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be requested to inform this House 
how much land has been certified or patented for the benefit of railroad com- 
ies since the date of the above-named decision of the Supreme Court of the 
nited States as omor for lands sold or otherwise disposed of by the United 
States prior to the dates of the respective grants; and in sid of what roads such 
ents or certified lists have been issued, or are intended to be issued; and that 
e further inform this House whether the order of his predecessor directing the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to be governed by the opinion of the 
Attorney-General and thealleged decision of the United States circuit court for 
the district of Wisconsin rather than by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is still in force in his Department. 


DONATION OF CONDEMNED CANNON. 

Mr. HOLMA® also introduced a bill (H. R. 7346) donating con- 
demned cannon and cannon-balls to Alois O. Bachman Post, No. 26, of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, district of Indiana; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

W. 0. MADISON. 

Mr. KASSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7347) to authorize an increase- 

of the pension of W. O. Madison; which was read a first and second. 
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time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. ‘ 
JOHN J. TRAHN. 

Mr. CARPENTER introduced a bill (H. R. 7348) for the relief of 
John J. Trahn; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES H. DUNCAN. 

Mr. PHISTER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7349) for the re- 
lief of James H. Duncan; which was read a and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES KENNEY. 

Mr. WEBBER introduced a bill (H. R. 7350) for the relief of James 
Kenney; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed, 

PETER LENNON. 

Mr. SPAULDING introduced a bill (H. R.7351) to increase the pen- 
sion of Peter Lennon; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MORRILL BRYANT. 


Mr. WASHBURN introduced a bill (H. R. 7352) for the relief of | i 


Morrill Bryant; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
PROTECTION OF LIFE IN HOTELS. 

Mr. BLAND introduced a bill (H. R. 7353) to provide for the better 
protection of life against fire in hotels and lodging-houses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM MARTIN. 
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; MARY COLE. 

Mr. MOREY introduced a bill (H. R. 7362) granting a pension to 
Mary Cole; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM H. HULS, . 
Mr. NEAL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7363) for the relief 
of William H. Huls; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ELENOR STOUGH. 

Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 7364) to restore to the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Elenor Stough; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JULIET MILLER. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER introduced a bill (H. R. 7365) granting a 
pension to Juliet Miller; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JUDAY ADAMS. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7366) grant- 
ing a pension to Juday Adams; which was read a first and second time, 

erred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

DU BOIS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION. 
Mr. BAYNE. I submit the following resolution for reference: 


Resolved, &c., That the Chief Engineer of the United States Army be, and he 
hereby is, requested to examine or cause to be examined the Du Boissystem for 
improvement of the navigation of the Alleghany River in Pennsylvania, to- 
gel with such recommendations as may relate thereto. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is not in order under this 


Mr. HASELTINE introduced a bill (H. R. 7354) for the relief of | ¢q]) 


William Martin; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM MALLORY. ‘ 
Mr. BREWER submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be directed to pay 
William Mallory for services as a laborer in the document-room during recess 
of Congress, and that he be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 

Mr. HARDY introduced a bill (H. R.'7355) to impose duties upon for- 
eign imports, to reduce taxation, and for other purposes; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed., 

ELIZABETH AURAND. 

Mr. PRESCOTT introduced a bill (H. R. 7356) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Aurand; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EQUALIZATION OF BOUNTIES. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 7357) to 
equalize bounties; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back 
Pay, and ordered to be printed.. 

= WIDOWS AND DEPENDENT MOTHERS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7358) 
to increase the pensions of widows and dependent mothers; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Select Committee on the 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 

: KATE L. CUSHING. 


Mr. COX, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 7359) for the relief 
of Mrs. Kate L. Cushing; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. COX, of New York, also submitted the following resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Rules, and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That the seventh clause of Rule XI beamended by addingat theend 
of the Lorie Bp oe the following: 

“ Provided, That in reporting bills making appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors said Committee on Commerce shall make said report in two separate bil 
the first to include all appropriations for improvements upon the sea, lake, an 
Gulf coasts and of rivers navigable through two or more States or parts of States, 
and the second to include rivers of local or State commerce only.” 


HOSEA A. SHADLE. 


Mr. RITCHIE introduced a bill (H. R. 7360) granting a pension to 
Hosea A. Shadle; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


FORD POST, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. RITCHIE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7361) granting con- 
demned cannon and cannon-balls to Ford Post, No. 14, Grand Army of 
the Republic, at East Toledo, Ohio, for monumental purposes; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committce on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BAYNE. ‘Then I ask unanimous consent to introduce it under 
this call for reference. 

The SPEAKER. It is not usual to ask for unanimous consent on 
this call. 

AMENDMENT OF PATENT LAWS. 

Mr. BAYNE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7367) to amend 
section 4887 of the Revised Statutes, relating to patents; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee op Patents, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

W. H. Il. COLEMAN. 


Mr. MOSGROVE introduced a bill (H. R. 7368) granting a pension 
to W. H. H. Coleman; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ABRAHAM MYERS, 


Mr. WISE, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 7369) granting 
a pension to Abraham Myers; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BONDS OF PAYMASTERS, UNITED STATES ARMY.* 

Mr. WALKER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7370) relating 
to the bonds of the Pay Department of the Army, and for the settlement 
of their accounts; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

e SAMUEL YOUNG. 

Mr. WISE, of Pennsylvania (by request), introduced a bill (H. R. 
7371) for the relief of Samuel Young; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

STEAM MACHINERY AND ELEVATORS, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. GARRISON (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7372) to pro- 
vide against accidents from steam machinery and elevators in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments; which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. GARRISON. I ask the reference of this to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the bill should go to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. GARRISON. I introduced it simply by request. The parties 
desire it to go to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. It should properly go to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds, they having jurisdiction of the matter. If 
the reference is erroneous correction may hereafter be made. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. LOOMIS. 

Mr. PEIRCE introduced a bill (H. R. 7373) for the relief of George 
W. Loomis; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT MONAHAN. 

Mr. HAZELTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7374) granting a pension 
to Robert Monahan; which was read a first wid second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to he printed. 
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JAMES SHBEHAN. 


Mr. DUESTER introduced a bill (H. R> 7375) for the relief of James 
Sheehan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

~ ANNUAL ASSEMBLING OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. BLANCHARD introduced a bill (H. R. 7376) establishing the 
time when the term of Congress shall be held to in and end, and 
when Congress shall meet; which was read a first second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


CHILDREN AND HEIRS OF THE LATE CHRISTOPHER CARSON. 
Mr. LUNA introduced a bill (H. R. 7377) for the relief of the chil- 
dren and heirs of the late Christopher Carson; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 
LIEUTENANT F. M. H. KENDRICK. 
Mr. POST introduced a bill (H. R. 7378) for the relief of Lieutenant 
F. M. H. Kendrick; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


BIGAMY, POLYGAMY, ETC. 


Mr. WILLITS introduced a bill (H. R. 7379) to provide for the fur- 
ther suppression of the crimes of b yY, polygamy and unlawful co- 
habitation in the Territories of the United States, and to provide for the 
better government of the Territory of Utah, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERALTY. 

Mr. HASKELL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7380) to provide 
for the allotment of lands in severalty to the Ottawas of the Indian 
‘Territory, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

TEST AND OTHER OATHS. : 

Mr. COVINGTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7381) to amend sections 
1756 and 1758 and to repeal section 1757 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

APPOINTMENT OF LETTER-CARRIERS. 

Mr. BUCK introduced a bill (H. R. 7382) in relation to the appoint- 
ment of letter-carriers; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOSIAH HOOVER. 

Mr. VALENTINE introduced a bill (H. R. 7383) for the relief of 
Josiah Hoover; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY FOWLER. 


Mr. CALDWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7384) for the relief of 
Henry Fowler; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The call of committees for the introduction of bills 
and joint resolutions and resolutions of inquiry for reference is now 
concluded, 

NAVIGATION OF ALLEGHENY RIVER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. BAYNE, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was read, and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
Resolved, That the Secre! of War be, and hereby is, requested to cause to be 
examined the Du Bois paed for impro the g a Did River, Pennsylva- 
nia, and to report the result thereof to the House, together with such recom- 
mendation as may properly relate thereto. 
TENTH CENSUS. 


Mr. CASWELL. I riseto makea privileged report. Iam instructed 
by the Committee on Appropriations to report for immediate consider- 
ation the joint resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


What action is asked on this resolution ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Its immediate consideration. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Itrust the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. CAs- 
WELL] will make some explanation of this measure. 

Mr. CASWELL. The fund for the present year isentirely exhausted, 
and the Secretary of the Interior has obliged to furlough over one 
hundred clerks, and will be obliged to furlough nearly all of the others 
at the close of this month unless this appropriation is made. If this 


The SPEAKER. 


appropriation is made we are promised fourteen out of the fifteen quarto 
volumes by the Ist day of June. If the force is to be furloughed and 
scattered, the bureau will necessarily become very much demoralized 


and the work will be greatly retarded. The appropriation seems to be 


necessary. 
Mr. ATKINS, lL ask the gentleman who offers this resolution if he 
thinks this will be the end of the business ? ) 
Mr. CASWELL. Judging by the past, it will be very unsafe to make 
a prediction as to that. 
Mr. ATKINS. I think so. It is about the third or fourth time we 
pava appropriated to complete the Tenth Census. I hope this will be 
e 


Mr. CASWELL. Iwill say the estimate of the Census Bureau was 
that $175,000 would be required; but to make it entirely safe we put 
in $200,000. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 323) makingappropriations for continu- 
ing the work of the Tenth Census was read a first and second time, 
and was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CASWELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. , 

The latter motión was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. NEAL. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 

Mr. NEAL. There is no hour to-day. 

Mr. ROBESON. ThenI move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the pur- 
pose of resuming the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order would be the call of committees 
for reports. 

Mr. JOYCE. If we can not be allowed to put in a report occasion- 
ally, I am in favor of having the regular order and having the commit- 
tees called. 

Mr. NEAL. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NEAL. I want to know if the resolution setting apart to-day 
for the consideration of business to be reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia does not of itself dispense with the morning 
hour until after the disposition of that business. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will look at the resolution. 

Mr. NEAL. Business reported from the Committee on the District 
is in order after the call of States for bills and joint resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair finds that the gentleman from Ohio is 
right in his recollection about that. 

Mr. NEAL. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
JOYCE] to make a report. 


HEIRS OF COLORED SOLDIERS. 


Mr. JOYCE, by unanimous consent, from the. Select Committee on 
the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, reported, as a substi- 
tute for H. R. 7002, a bill (H. R. 7385) providing for the payment of 
bounties and pensions to the heirs of colored troo; siog din the 
late war; which was read a first and penned tinea eedeeed to the Com- 
saree of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MUSKOGEE INDIANS. 


Mr. SPAULDING, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, reported back a memorial of the Musk i ask- 
ing an appropriation for certain lands under treaty of June 14, 1866, 
and moved that the committee be discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the same, and that it be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NEAL] is recog- 


I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. ROBESON. I desire to know what is the order. 

The SPEAKER. This being the fourth Monday of the month, in 
pursuance of an order made by unanimons consent of the House the reg- 
ular order after the call of States and Territories for bills and joint res- 
olutions is the consideration of such business as may be presented by 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. This order takes effect im- 
mediately after the call of States, and without first dispensing with the 
morning hour for the call of committees. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to ask if that takes precedence of appro- 
priation bills now under consideration? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does. 

Mr. NEAL. I will state to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
RoBEson] and to the House that there are two or three measures on 
the Speaker’s table which have come over from the Senate which we 
desire to have considered. 

The SPEAKER. Whatbusiness does the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
NEAL] propose to call up under the special order? 


The SPEAKER. 
nized. 


Mr. ROBESON. 
The SPEAKER. 
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DISTRICT POLICE FORCE. 


Mr. NEAL. I now call up from the Speaker’s table House bill No. 
3575, to increase the police force of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, which has been returned from the Senate with amend- 
ments, and to move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments will be read. 

The amendments were read, as follows: 

In line 8, section 1, strike out “300” and insert “250; ” so that it will read; 

“ That section 340 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, re! to the 
eee of Columbia, be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read as fol- 

OWS: 

“The police force shall consist of the following officers, namely: One major, 
one captain, ten lieutenants, twenty sergeants, such number of privates, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred and fifty, for the regular service,” 

In line 9, strike out “ board” and insert “commissioners ;"’ so as to read: 

“For the service as the commissioners may deem necessary.” 

In line 9, strike out “and eight detectives.” 


Strike out the following: 

“Src, 2. That the commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereb: 
thorized to appoint one additional clerk for service at police headquarters.”’ 

Amend the bill by adding the following: 

“Seo. 2. That the detective force established by the aforesaid section of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to the District of Columbia, be, 
and the same is hereby, abolished. 

“Sec. 3. That the commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby au- 
a ito detail, from es to coe from 5e oi jad of = aes, such aver 

of privates, not exceeding six, as may in r judgmen necessary, for 
special service in the detection and prevention of crime; and such privates so 
Pp enged detailed shall be entitled to receive and shall be paid the compensa- 
tion now allowed by law to the detective force abolished by this act, during 
such time as they shall continue so detailed by the order of the commissioners. 

“Src. 4. That the commissioners may, and they are hereby authorized to, ap- 
point not more than six privates to be members of the police force, from among 
citizens of the United States who have or have notserved in the Army and Navy 
of the United States, but who shall possess all the other qualifications prescribed 
= bye roris = the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 
bill. 

Mr. NEAL. 
number of privates from three hundred, as proposed by the bill that 
passed the House, to two hundred and fifty. They further abolish the 
detective force, and in view of the revelations made within the last few 
days in regard to the detective force of the District of Columbia it must 
strike every member of this House that the Senate amendment in that 

t is an eminently wise provision. 

The amendments of the Senate further provide that from the privates 
on the police force the commissioners may detail six men to act as de- 
tectives, and it authorizes them to appoint these six men either from 
honorably discharged soldiers or those who have not been soldiers, ac- 
cording to their judgment of the capacity and qualifications of the men. 
Those are the only changes made by the bill as it passed the House. 
All the other policemen upon the force are required under the law to 
have been honorably discharged soldiers or sailors in the American 
Army or Navy. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. That is just what I desired to ask my 
friend; whether there was any change in tlie law that gives preference 
to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors? 

Mr. NEAL. Only as to the six men who are to be employed as de- 
tectives, and the wisdom of that everybody will recognize. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 


au- 


I desire to ask a question in regard to this 


I desire to state that the Senate amendments reduce the 


Mr. NEAL moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendments | 


of the Senate were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


GAMING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. URNER. Iam instructed by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to call up from the Speaker’s table House bill No. 1294, more 
effectually to suppress gaming in the District of Columbia, returned 
from the Senate with amendments, and to move that the amendments 
of the Senate be concurred in with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments of the Senate will be read. 

The amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 12 and 13, strike out the words “less than two nor.” 

ENS 1, lines 14 and 15, after the word *Columbia,” insert the word “ know- 
yi 1, line 21, strike out the words “and not less than three months,” and in- 
sert the word “not.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the words “less than one nor.” 

Page 2, lines 17 and 18, strike out the words “this act shall take effect from 
the date ofits pua and,” 

i raSi line 18, strike out the word “herewith” and insert the words “ with 
his act.” 4 

Mr. URNER. The Committee on the District of Columbia have in- 
structed me to move to amend the amendment of the Senate by striking 
out the word ‘‘nor” inline 21, Thepurport of the Senate amendment 
in that line is to strike out the minimum punishment and leave it to 
the discretion of the court. 

The SPEAKER. Is it proposed to amend the Senate amendment or 
the body of the bill? 

Mr. URNER. It is proposed to amend the Senate amendment by 
striking out one word more than the Senate amendment strikes out. 

Mr. NEAL It is simply a verbal mistake on the part of the Senate 
in not striking out the word ‘‘nor.’? The amendment inserts the word 


“not,” but does not strike out the word ‘‘nor,’? which should have- 
been done. 

- Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. As I hemd the amendments 
read, one of them inserts the word ‘‘knowingly’’ somewhere. I would. 


like to have that portion of the bill read as it would be amended by 
inserting the word ‘“‘knowingly,” for that may make an important 
change in the bill. 


The section, as proposed to be amended, was read, as follows: 


Src, 2, That every person who shall, in the District cf Columbia, knowingly 
permit any gaming table, bank, or device to be set upo: used, for the urpose of 


gaming, in any house, building, vessel, shed, booth, shelter, lot, or other prem- 
to him belo’ , or by him ied, or of which he hath at the time the 
possession or control, shall, on conv: n, beadjudged guilty of a on 

y not ex- 


and punished by imprisonment for not more than one vear, and 
A epes $500. 4 


The amendment to the amendment of the Sen:te was agreed to, and 
the amendments of the Senate as amended were concurred in. 

Mr. URNER moved to reconsider the votes just taken; and also- 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EXTRADITION FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HOGE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7299) to confer 
upon the senior associate justice of the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia, in the absence or inability of the chief-justice of said court, 
the powers and duties now confe: upon said chief-justice relative to 
the extradition of fugitives from justice. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the powers conferred upon, and the duties prescribed 
for, the chief-justice of the supreme court of the of Columbia, in relation 
to fugitives from justice, by section 843 of an act entitled “An act to revise and 
consolidate the statutes of the United States, eral and permanent in their 
nature, relative to the District of Columbia, in force on the Ist day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1873,” approved June 22, 1874, shall, in case of his ab- 
sence or disability, devolve upon, and be discharged by, the senior associate jus- 
tice of said court who may be present in said District and able to act. 

Sec, 2. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed ; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 

PASSENGERS ON STREET RAILWAYS. 

Mr. KLOTZ, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 7110) to regulate the carrying of passengers on the 
city railroad cars of the District of Columbia. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the passage of this act it shall be unlaw- 
for any driver of any street-railway car within the District of Columbia, or any 
officer or employé of any street-railway car company within said ct, or any 
person or persons owning or interested in any street-railway car company, to 
receive fare or compensation from any person or persons for riding in any street- 
railway car in said rict after the seats in said cars are full and occupied, or 
a ere is a sufficient number of persons within said car to fill and occupy 
said seats. 

Sec. 2. That any persons offending against the provisions of the foregoing sec- 
tion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by fine not exceeding the sum of $20. 

Sec, 3. That one-half of the fine imposed upon any person or persons shall be 
paid, in all cases of conviction, to the person who shall make complaint for the 
violation of the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 4. It shall be lawful for the conductor or driver of any street-railway car 
to prevent any person from popes. | any street-railway car after the same is 
filled and the seats occupied, as provided in section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its peewee 

Sec. 6. That all acts and parts of acts and all laws contravening or conflicting 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. KASSON. I hope this bill will be laid on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Is this a unanimous report from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GARRISON. Itis not. 

Mr. NEAL. The committee reported this bill without recommenda- 
tion. I ask that the report be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. The report is as follows: 

Mr. KLOTZ, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, submitted the 
following Lepora ? í 

That said bill was by the Committee on the District of Columbia ordered to be 
reported without recommendation. 

Mr. ROBESON. I raise the question of consideration on this bill. 

The question being taken, Will the House now consider the bill? it 
was decided in the negative. 
The SPEAKER. The bill will be referred to the House Calendar. 


COMMERCIAL AGENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. KLOTZ, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 5461) to repeal the license tax on commer- 
cial agents in the District of Columbia. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the license tax upon commercial agents levied by ex- 
isting law in the District of Columbia be, and the same is hereby, repealed; a 
that every person whose business it is to sell, or offer for sale, or solicit orders 
for sale of goods, wares, and merchandise by sample, catalogue, or otherwise, 
whether owner or agent, or whether acting for others or for himself, shall be 
held to be a commercial agent within the meaning of this act, and shall be ex- 
empted from such license tax. 
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Mr. NEAL. This bill is reported back without recommendation. I 
ask that the report be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objeetion. ‘The report is as follows: 

Mr. KLorz, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, submitted the 
following report: 

That it was by the Committee on the District of Columbia ordered that said 
Dill be reported to the House without recommendation. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I hope the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox], who introduced this bill, will give us some explana- 
tion of it. I wish to know, in the first place, whether other 
doing business in the District of Columbia are not required to take out 
-a license, and if so why is it proper to exempt these parties from a 
license tax? 

Mr. COX, of New York. In reply to my friend from Illinois, I will 
say that this question was pretty thoroughly discussed at the last ses- 
sion, and it was generally agreed in the House that these commercial 
agents ought to be exempted. The licenses granted upon payment of 
this tax have been farmed out bya class of commercial brokers to other 
persons, who came here and did business upon the payment of a small 
sum, so that the District received very little revenue. This tax adds 
to the price of articles sold, and there is no reason why merchandise 
should be subjected to a tax of this kind when other commodities are 
not. A similar exemption already exists in nearly all the cities of the 
country. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Do Iunderstand that this tax is now $250? 

Mr, COX, of New York. ‘Two hundred dollars. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. This bill removes it altogether? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Yes, sir. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and was 
accordingly read the third time. 

The question being taken on the passage of the bill, there were—ayes 
80, no¢s 34. 

So the bill was s 

Mr. COX, of New York, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. NEAL. My colleague on the committee, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PEIRCE], has a conference report which we wish to have 
presented at this time. z 

Mr. ROBESON. That can come in at any time; it is privileged. 


CAPITOL, NORTH O STREET AND SOUTH WASHINGTON RAILWAY. 


Mr. PEIRCE. Irise to a question of privilege, and submit the fol- 
towing conference report: 
The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to House bill 2571 report as follows: 
That the House recede from its ent to the amendments of the Senate 


mumbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 3, 


R. B. F. PEIRCE, 

ROBERT KLOTZ, 

8. F BARR, 
Committee on the part of the House. 


E. H. ROLLINS, 

J. W. McDILL, 

Z. B. VANCE, 
Committee on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I have not been able to hear what the title of the 
Dill is. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The report just read is the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill 
(H. R. 2871) to provide for the extension of the Capitol, North O Street 
-and South Washington Railway. 

Mr. SPEER. How does that conference report leave the amend- 
neni bh In order that we may know, I ask that the amendments be 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. SPEER. I want the amendments read, so we may know what 
we are voting on. ; 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the amendments will be 
read 


Mr. RANDALL. Where is the statement which should accompany 
this conference report? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands there is no statement. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ohject until we have a statement accompany- 


ing it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to have theattention of the 
gentleman from New York. Is there a statement, in accordance with 
the rule, to accompany this conference report? 

Mr. PEIRCE. Thereis no statement, but the conference report shows 
exactly the action of the committee on the amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. SPEER. I object. 

The SPEAKER. There is objection, and the conference report will 
he withdrawn for the present. j 
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Mr. PEIRCE. There is a statement of the action of the committee 
of conference. 

The SPEAKER. Where is it? 

Mr. PEIRCE. It is in the conference report. 


The SPEAKER. But there is no Statement accompanying the re- , 


port, as provided by the rules of the House. The report will be with- 
drawn until a statement can be prepared. 


REBECCA DOUGHERTY. 


Mr. DEZENDORF, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported a bill (H. R. 7386) for the relief of Rebecca Dougherty; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

PROPOSED EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move, by unanimous consent, the 
House take a recess this afternoon, in order that we may have an even- 
ing session to be devoted to the naval appropriation bill. [Cries of 
‘*No!’’] Merely for the purpose of considering the naval appropriation 
bill. I move, then, that at half past 4 o'clock the House take a recess 
until 7 o'clock this evening, for the purpose of continuing the consid- 
eration of the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. There must be a quorum present for the considera- 
tion of the naval appropriation bill. Does this require nnanimous con- 
sent? 

The SPEAKER. At this time it does. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object. 


CONSULAR FEES. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
of the Secretary of State, transmi a statement of fees collected by 
diplomatic and consular officers of the United States during the last 
fiscal year, together with a tariffof fees and a list of consular officers in 
office January 13, 1883; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. KING, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of absence for 
to-day on account of sickness. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROBESON. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees for reports. 

The motion was to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
proceeding with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. PAGE in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7314) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 
purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of further considering the naval appropriation bill. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is entitled to the floor. By or- 
der of the House general debate on the pending bill has been limited 
to one hour. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New Jersey in 
presenting this bill to the House undertook during the course of his 
remarks to contrast it with bills of asimilar character of previous years 
as an appropriation bill. I shall undertake before I conclude my re- 
marks to show on the contrary that it is one of general legislation, not 
only as to the personnel of the Navy, but as to the increase in the num- 
ber of vessels and other material connected with it. I shall at- 
tempt to show that the amounts indicated do not by any means disclose 
the expenditures which are authorized by the bill, and which necessa- 
rily follow from its adoption. 

We hear annually, as this naval bill comes before us for considera- 
tion, a criticism as to the weakness or disabled condition of the Ameri- 
can Navy. The present has beenmo exception to the general course. 
We have found the Committee on Naval Affairs deploring this condi- 
tion; reciting the various suggestions they have seen fit to make with 
reference to increasing that Navy, and to diminish the difference alleged 
to exist between it and that of the other powers of the world. We have 
heard them complain on this floor that they have had no hearing for 
their committee, and that the American Navy has been suffering be- 
cause of the rules of the House, 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen are mistaken when they attribute the fail- 
ure of this House to consider propositions to increase the Navy of the 
United States to our rules. It is competent for the House to consider 
such measures when in the judgment of the House they see fit to do so. 
The rules offer in such cases no obstruction to legislation. The dif- 
ficulty arises from another cause. It arises from the want of any neces- 
sity for a great navy in this country. Great Britain has her navy 
of 58,000 men. British pride is ever ready to vote what immense 
sums of money for its personnel and material may be required to keep 
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experience of centuries her very national existence may hang on her 
ability to guard and command the English Channel. It is because of 
her immense commerce and because of her colonial possessions, Her 
very national life is at stake and rests upon her navy; and Englishmen 
with pride have ever pointed to their navy. So it is also to some extent 
with the other continental powers of Europe. Their location, their 

roximity to each other, engenders many irritating questions which are 

ikely at any time to provoke to war; and for that reason they consider 
the necessities of maintaining powerful navies and vast standing armies. 

I have before me a statement of the number of men in the French 
navy, showing 48,000; Great Britain and Ireland, 58,000; and so on I 
might give in detail the tables compiled from official resources of all 
the navies of the world. But it is not necessary in this connection. 
The same complaint is sometimes made in reference to the Army bill. 
Let us make a comparison fora moment. We have 25,000 men in our 
Army; Austro-FIuugary have 289,000 men; France has 502,000; Ger- 
many, 445,000 men; Italy, 736,000; even Turkey has an army of 350,000 
men. What, Mr. Chairman, is the meaning of this? It is the out- 
growth of necessity. It is the national wants of those countries, their 
location and surroundings requiring for their national preservation im- 
mense armies and navies. We, on the other hand, are far removed from 
all such complications. An immense sea divides us from the dangers 
that threaten these countries. The irritating questions which demand 
their vast expenditures in this direction do not belong to us, and there 
is no apprehension that would justify in the minds of the American 
people a large standing army or a powerful navy. 

There is no apprehension of danger in the minds of our people which 
would tolerate anything like the expenditures for a navy which we find 
in some of the maritime countries of the world. Gentlemen on the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of this House do not, in my judgment, 
rightly understand this House, therefore, when they claim that the rea- 
son for our not undertaking to build up a navy liesin the prohibition 
imposed by therules of the House, There is no want of an ample navy 
for this country situated as we are here. Ourgreatstrength lies notin 
our Army nor in our Navy, but it lies in our situation; it lies in our 
great prosperity, in our vast territory, in the increase of our population, 
natural and by immigration, and in the vast resources which afford 
business channels for all ef our people. In all of these consists our de- 
fense, and no nation on this earth dares, in view of the resources at our 
command, wantonly to offer us an insult. 

But we are constantly, as I have said, having reflections of this sort 
made. They come generally from our ship-yards. They come often in 
the form of circulars and communications of all sorts finding their way 
into the press, and even having some currency upon the floor of the 
House. For myself I am opposed to the idea in this free country of 
magnifying the Army or the Navy. The people of the country have an 
intuitive conception of their wants. Whenever oursituation shall change, 
whenever danger shall come by reason of inefficient organization, 
either of the Army or the Navy, the great heart and head of the Ameri- 
can people will respond, as they have done in the past, to the exigencies 
of the occasion and supply all necessities. 

I find, Mr. Chairman, following the division that the gentleman in 
charge of this bill has seen fit to adopt in discussing it and the order in 
which he has arranged the subjects, that he takes here first the person- 
nel of the Navy. And here I may be permitted to say that I desire to 
give credit to the gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. ROBESON] for 
what we, especially on this side of the House, have complained of for 
many years, and that is the reduction in the number of officers in the 
last appropriation bill. Rightly the rules of the House permit on ap- 
propriation bills a retrenchment of expenditures by reducing the num- 
ber of officers. We havediscussed the policy of reducing the number of 
officers time and again, but from various disagreements the solution of 
the question has not been reached. Itwas the good opportunity of the 
gentleman in charge of this bill to have su and to have found 
both sides of the House co-operating with him in the reduction of the 
number of officers in the Navy. 

But this reduction has not gonefarenough. Thereductionsare small 
compared with the great excess that we now have. Butabout one-third 
of the officers of the Navy can be efiployed at sea. We have for years 
permitted astatute to remain on our books which has sent candidates from 
the Congressional districts te the Naval Academy the cadets graduat- 
ing and coming in to increase the already great surplus of officers; and 
while we arraign the organization of the Navy, with its excess of officers 
of the staff and line, itis but just to say that the real faultis also largely 
in the unwillingness on the part of Re tatives themselves to give 
up the privilege they enjoy of appointing cadets from their several dis- 
tricts. I should be gratified, Mr. Chairman, if the present bill not only 
abolished the office of commodore but of rear-admiralalso. The offices 
of Admiral and Vice-Admiral expire I believe under our statutes with 
the life of the present incumbents; and I repeat that I should have been 

lad to see rear-admirals as well as commodores go out. 

Prior to the war we had no such office. The highest grade was that 
of captain. Now we have eleven rear-admirals and twenty-five com- 


modores. The number of officers is not so largely increased over what 
it was before the war as are the rank and the emoluments of the posi- 
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that navy up to its maximum strength. Why is this? Because by the 


fleet. 2. Admirals. 3. 
tains, &c. 
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tion. We ought to reduce the higher grades—they are but what has 
been left of the war—limiting the position to the life of the present in- 
cumbents. I think we ought to go back to ante bellum periods in the 
matter of officers of the Navy. Thesystem answered our purposes well 
then and will do so 

The gentleman in charge of the bill [Mr. ROBESON] in the discus- 
sion of it declared that there was no such place as the office of com- 
modore in the British navy. I have taken occasion to examine several 
books. I have one here entitled ‘‘British Navy List, 1882,” in which 
I find the following extract from the Admiralty Regulations of 1879: 


The officers of Her Maj *s navy shall be divided into two branches, namely: 
A military branch and a civil branch. The military branch shall co of the 
undermentioned officers, and they shall, with the exceptions hereinafter men- 
tioned, rank and take pene in the following order: 1. Admiral of the 
a ice-Admirals, 4. Rear-Admirals. 5. Commodores. 6. 

p! 

I find, likewise, the same arrangement in the ‘‘ Admiralty Regula- 
tions’’ for 1882. The gentleman, therefore, is mistaken in the all 
tion that there is no such grade as that of commodore in the Bri 


navy. 

Mr. ROBESON. ‘Will my friend pardon me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBESON. I think the gentleman from Georgia is mistaken, 
if he says there is such a grade known in the English navy. They have 
by their regulations and provisions just what we had before the war. 
They have captains that are assigned special duties, and while on those 
duties they are called commodores. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have just read, Mr. Chairman, a regulation of the 
admiralty declaring what officers should exist: First, admiral of the fleet; 
second, admirals; third, vice-admirals; fourth, rear-admirals; fifth, com- 
modores; sixth, captains, &c. 

Bt. ROBESON. I willsend for the regulations, which will show how 
that is. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not know anything of any higher authority 
that we could have than what I have here before me. I read from the 
Navy List and the Regulations of the British Admiralty Board, 1882. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish in citing this to be understood as 
being opposed to the provision of the bill striking out the grade of com- 
modore. I may be pardoned by the gentleman from New Jersey if I 
say—it is a suggestion only—that perhaps in the multitude of his duties 
on the Appropriations Committee he has not been absolutely accurate 
in the facts upon which he has based his conclusions in this bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. If the gentleman from Georgia will permit me, I 
will read from the Admiralty Regulations and Instructions. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Of what date? 

Mr. ROBESON. The present regulations. I will quote from page 


39. . 

Mr. BLOUNT. Of what date? 

Mr. ROBESON. This is the latest. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I was reading from the last regulations. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman was reading from the Navy List. 
I read from the Regulations, paragraph 167. 

A in, wh uthori bear a broad shall have the tem; 
Hio wens rank ot proce ence Hew Po oe shall be = aaye A SOPR 

Then it goes on to say what they shall be. And those are the only 
commodores that are known in the English service. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Now, I am sure what the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has read does not in any way affect what I have said. I hold in 
my hand the Admiralty Regulations of 1882, in which there is an ex- 
press declaration of the various grades in the English navy. 

Mr. ROBESON. Let me have those regulations when you are through 
with them. : 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will let the gentleman have them directly. There 
is no conflict between the tleman from New Jersey and myself, or 
between the authorities which he and I have read from. 

Now, I find that the gentleman from New Jersey, in providing for 
sea-service in his bill, directs that no lieutenant, unless he shall have 
seen six years’ service at sea as a lieutenant, shall be deemed fit to be 
premoted. 

In the British service only two years are required. No commander, 
says this bill, shall be promoted unless he shall have seen three years’ 
service at sea in command of a United States vessel or vessels. The 
English regulations provide simply for one year of service. The effect, 
Mr. Chairman, of this is to postpone beyond an age at which these gen- 
tlemen are most efficient the time of their promotion. They take all 
the disadvantage which comes from the error of overloading the person- 
nel of the Navy. 

You have now, as I have already stated, two-thirds of your Navy un- 
provided with sea-service by reason of the number of your vessels and 
by reason of our continuing to fill up the list of the officers of the Navy. 


Now, I submit, sir, that at this time, after these gentlemen have thus 


advanced far in life, we should not suddenly put upon them these re- 
quirements as to sea-service. The gentleman from New Jersey says 
that they must suffer for the public service. Mr. Chairman, if we were 
to reorganize this system and perfect it as to all the officers of the Navy, 
I would be content to follew him to the extreme limit upon this bill 
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But I find the gentleman, when it comes to the matter of promoting 
the captain, abolishes the office of commodore and directs promotions to 
rear-admiral to be made from the present grades of commodore and cap- 
tain, and as to captain there is no qualification as to sea-service, Why 
is this? Why do you take a captain and make him a flag officer and 
provide that he may be promoted without any reference to sea-service? 
All the lower grades you carefully guard; but when you come to the 
most important appointment you fail to require qualification as to sea- 
service, 

Now the gentleman has seen fit to quote from the British policy. I 
hold in my hand the Queen’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions. 
On page 52, after providing one, two and three years’ sea-service for 
the lower grades, there is this regulation as to captains: 

To qualify a bey 7 whose seniority brings him in turn for advancement to 
the active list of flag officers, he must have commanded one or more of Her 
Majesty's ships as captain four complete years during war, or six coupe years 
during peace, or five complete years during war peace combin 

Why is it that in the matter of the promotion of a captain in our 
Navy the gentleman from New York has notseen fit to follow the very 
wise policy of the British Government in the matter of requiring higher 
sea-service for persons to be promoted to flag officers than in other 
branches of the service? Ý 

The gentleman has said that the reason for that lies in the fact that 
we do not have any vessels suitable for captains. Now the Navy list 
shows that we have had some captains at sea, and if we have had a por- 
tion we might have had more. If we have no vessels for captains, if 
they can not obtain the qualification by sea-service necessary to make 
admirals of them, why this favoritism to them and this harshness to 
others? Why not rather abolish the office of captain, if you have no 
place for them in the sea-service? 

The gentleman is content to adopt the seniority rule in the lower 
grade, but when he comes to the promotion of captains he provides for 
the appointment of three officers by the Secretary of the Navy, who 
shall name three officers, select five names to be presented to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the President from that number shall 
select one for flag officer. In connection with that proposition I desire 
to call attention to the system which we now have, to the provisions 
regarding the selection of rear-admirals both during war and during 
peace. Section 1365 reads as follows: 

During war rear-admirals shall be selected from those officers on the active- 
list, not below the e of commanders, who shall have eminently distin- 
guished themselyes courage, skill, and genius in their profession; but no 
officer shall be so promoted under this provision unless, upon recommendation 
of the President by name, he has received the thanks of Congress for distin- 
guished service. 

See how very careful Congress was when it was studying war, when 
it was comparing systems, when it was endeavoring to secure the best 
mode of organization, by providing that for this high grade there should 
be no variation from the seniority rule except with the qualifications I 
have read, Section 1366 provides: 

Sec. 1366, Paring peace vacancies in the grade of rear-admiral shall be filled 
by regular promotion from the list of commodores, subject to examination ac- 
cording to law. 

What was the law in regard to these examinations? Sections 1496 
to 1503, both inclusive, are as follows: 

Sec. 1496, No line officer below the grade of commodore, and no officer not ofthe 
line, shall be promoted to a higher grade on the active-list of the Navy until his 
mental, moral, and professional fitness to perform all his duties at sea have been 
psa re i to the satisfaction of a board of examining officers appointed by the 

Baa: Toy. In time of peace no person shall be promoted from the list of com- 
modores to the grade of rear-admiral, on the ve-list, until his mental, moral, 
and professional fitness to perform all his duties at sea has been established as 
provided in the preceding section. 

Src, 1498, Such examining board shall consist of not less than three officers, 
senior in rank to the officer to be examined. 

Sec. 1499. Said board shall have power to take testimony and to examine all 
matter on the files and records of the as Ship wham relating to any officer 
whose case may be considered by them. e witnesses, when present, shall be 
sworn by the president of the board. 

Src. 1500. Any officer whose case is to be acted upon by such examining board 
ra have ire ead to be present, if he so desires, and to submit a statement of 

is case on e 

Sec. 1501. The statement of such officer, if made, and the testimony of the wit- 
nesses and his e tion be recorded. 

Src. 1502. Any matter on the files and records of the Navy Department, touch- 
ing AT case, aaeh a a opinion of sie noard, iartain Apka parey 

n making u rju ni together e w. record and finding, 
be arr A tai te PaSa for his a) proval or peek Geet of the finding. < 

Sec. 1503, No officer shall be rej until after such public examination of 
himself and of the records of the Navy Department in his case, unless he fails, 
after haying been duly notified, to appear before said board. 


Under these provisions of the statutes the promotion of a person to 
the office of rear-admiral is no child’s play. is qualifications, mental, 
moral, and professional for sea-service are to be examined into. There 
is no regulation in regard to the term of years of service, but his quali- 
fications in these respects are to be examined into by a board of officers 
senior to him in rank, the records of the ent are to be exam- 
ined, the officer is to have the right to be heard, and when the board 
shall have made their selection then the President of the United States 
stands by with the power of declaring that the appointment shall not 
be made. He may approve or disapprove the selection. 

Where, then, is the argument of my friend from New Jersey that the 
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seniority rule means the advancement of stupidity, that only incapable 
men are likely to be promoted to the grade of rear-admiral? Andsvyhat 
does my friend propose? How is he going to enforce his rule of the 
survival of the fittest? We have had these regulations which attest 
the judgment of the country in war and in peace. They have stood 
until the gentleman alone himself has seen fit now twice to urge a 
change upon the country. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman will pardon me, In the time of 
war the rule is selection from any rank; a midshipman may be made an 
admiral in time of war. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iam afraid my friend is wrong . I will not 
take the time to read the statute, but I do not understand it as he does. 
I think the gentleman will find a positive prohibition against making 
a rear-admiral of a midshipman; I know that. 

Now, let us see what are the splendid provisions which are presented 
to us for improving the personnel of the Navy. I will read, commence- 
ing in line 77 of the bill: 


led, That hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the 


Provid 
active-list shall be made by selection from the of commodore and cap- 


tain, and no more promotions to the eof commodore shall be made, that 

ie being hereby abolished: led, however, That no commodore now in 
the service shall be reduced in rank or be deprived of his ion by reason 
of this act: And provided further, That when a vacancy in the grade of rear-ad- 
miral shall occur it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to convene a 
board of three officers, not below the grade of rear-admiral, who select 
the names of five officers not below the of captain, one of whom shall be 
nominated by the President-to fill the said vacancy. 


I wish now to call the attention of the committee to the English 
regulations on this subject. The gentleman said that no navy in the 
world except our own recognized the seniority rule in the promotion 
of flag-officers. On page 52 of the British admiralty regulations I find 
the following: 

As vacancies occur on the active-list the captain first in seniority who has 
served for his flag as heretofore mentioned will be promoted, reserving, how- 
ever, Her Majesty’s undoubted right of selection— 

Which isnever used. This rightof selection on the part of the Queen 
is merely a term of courtesy, because under the theory of the English 
Government she has absolute power to make all appointments in the 
navy, without regard to regulations. Thus we find thatin the British 
service the captain first in seniority who is qualified according to sea 
service will be promoted unless the Queen shall see fitto exercise her 
right to prevent it. The board of admiralty are bound to see that he 
5 promoted in that way. I read further from the admiralty regula- 
tions: : 

Src. 2. To qualify a piain whose seniority brings him in turn for advance- 
ment for the active list officers, he must have commanded one or more of 
Her Majesty’s ships as captain four complete years during war, or six complete 
years d g peace, or five complete years during war and peace combined. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, itis clear that the British nation, with the proud- 
est navy in the world, familiar with naval matters, the very country of 
all others that we would turn to for an example, hassaid to the officers 
sa her navy, ‘‘ the highest grade shall be open to you under the seniority 

BHs 

Mr. ROBESON. Will the gentleman allow me a moment, as I shalt 
not have an opportunity to reply to him? 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman will have a chance in the five-min- 


ute debate. 
Mr. ROBESON. I merely want to suggest to my friend, if he will 
it me—— 
Mr. BLOUNT. Certainly. 
Mr. ROBESON. In the English service the selection is made in all 
the grades. A lieutenant is promoted to bea commander by selection; 


a commander to be a captain by selection; and then this picked lot of 
captains are allowed to go into the rear-admiral’s grade by seniority. 

e, out of deference to our older officers, provide only that there shall 
be these selections when we get up to the higher grades. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. i , in some of the lower grades there is 
a See examination. The selection that the gentleman refers to 
is e by the admiralty board; but the action of that board is gov- 
erned by regulations as to the qualifications of the officers. The gen- 
tleman is proposing to advance a captain to a flag-offiter without re- 
quiring any qualification. 

How will it better the service to let the Secretary of the Navy or « 
board appointed by him name five persons from whom the President of 
the United States shall select? There is no examination provided; no 
Y nariee gre of the officers is required. These three rear-admirals are 

to be selected by the Secretary of the Navy; and they make their 
nomination. Then comes the selection by the President of one of the 
five named. The gentleman concedes that there may be abuses under 
this system, but says that in the nature of things we must “‘ trust to 
human action.’ Not so, Mr. Chairman. Whenever we can regulate 
human action for the benefit of the public we should not hesitate to 
-s it. Ihave not the highest opinion of “human action’? in political 

fairs. 

Too recently have I seen the electoral commission divided by party 
lines—eight to seven—and the respective strength of each side cast one 
way or the other for the Presidential candidate. Too lately have I 
seen, under the official sanction of law, a man injected in this way into. 
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the office of President of the United States and hold it four years with 
the dcequiescence of the American people who was not el We 
find that under “human action” to-day your First Assistant Post- 
master-General, instead of requiring qualifications for office, is going to 
every nook and corner of the land hunting out, not the best men, but 
at all events Republicans, to fill the places at his disposal. 

Under ‘‘human action’’ we have seen the President and the heads of 
the Departments, availing themselves of technicalities in favor of hu- 
man rights, permit the extortion from thousands of poor people in the 
public service of contributions from their hard earnings to be used in 
elections and for the purpose of corrupting the ballot. I am not charg- 
ing this especially upon the Republican party. I fear that under any 
political organization there would be shortcomings. 

How are we te perfect action in this matter? The Secretary 
of the Navy takes the initiative in the exercise of this power. Is he 
a partisan? Would he be influenced in the promotion of an official by 
political considerations? Would he in the selection of his three rear- 
admirals be able to have it understood who was his favorite in the list 
of commodores? Would it be possible that the board should select in 
their nominations some favorite of the Secretary of the Navy? Would 
deed sree that this man thus presented in the list might be dis- 
qualified upon any idea of his having sea-service? Would it be possi- 


ble that such a man might be selected by the President of the United | 5, 1882. 


States and placed upon this service? 

Mr. Chairman, is it not true that when men are intrusted with power 
there is danger of their abusing it? Is there not danger that under 
this you would have your rear-admirals promoted by polit- 
ical influence? I know, sir, with the unsuspecting and i ienced 
it is possible to believe that there would be nothing of this sort resorted 
to. I believe that it would be abused, that it would drag down the 
personnel of the Navy into the mire of our politics. We have recently 
passed the civil-service bill because the country felt that power was ex- 
ercised without regulation and was abused, and that the country was 
in danger from it. So, sir, I apprehend that same feeling would exist 
within the sphere of the Navy of the United States. 

Again, sir, the class of men in the American Navy is of a high order. 
‘These men have gone from the several Congressional districts by compet- 
itive examination into your academy. When they opts sexes that test 
they have gone into the regular service. They feel er the guaran- 
tees of the present regulations that political power can not touch them. 

The manly sentiments of their nature are ever supporting and sus- 
‘taining them. It is an arm of the public defense, and I would do noth- 
ing which by any possibility would make that body of men feel their 
promotions are in any wise to be affected by political power. 

In the matter of qualification of sea-service, which I have passed 
over and to which I desire to return, I wish to say that the qualifica- 
_tion of sea-service, without any additional legislation, is liable to this 
further objection. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON ] says his object is to 


drive by interest the officers of the Navy into the sea-service. Mr. Chair- | the Gor 


man, who is there among the members on this floor who has had much 
length of service and come in contact with the officers of the Navy who 
has not found them complaining they could not get sea-service? I have 
met with accomplished gentlemen, some now on the list of captains, 
who have complained bitterly their life was one of idleness, and they did 
not have a fair share in the matter of sea-service. And when you hang 
their qualification for preferment on the will of a political Secretary of 
the Navy, not on any board of admiralty constructed after the English 
system, with the public eye of pride looking on it and watching its 
administration, when you submit, I say, the sea-service as a qualifica- 
tion to a political Secretary of the Navy, does not every officer in the 
Navy, with his ambition and his desire for advancement, feel at once 
that political power may damn him in spite of any effort of his own? 

It has been said we ought to have this rule in the Army. I wish, 
Mr. Chairman, that in time of peace it were there, and the complaints 
which have run over this country about promotions in the Army would 
not now be felt. I would if I had the power, sir, keep this Army small, 
but I would place the officers of the Army and Navy both beyond the 
reach of any political influence. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 14 of the bill I find this provision in connec- 
tion with the appropriation for the Bureau of Construction and Repair: 


Provided, That no of this sum shall be applied to the irs of any 
wooden ship when estimated cost of such repairs shall ex 30 per cent. 
of the estimated cost of a new ship of the same size and like material: Provided 
JSurther, That nothing herein contained shall deprive the Secretary of the Na 
of the authority to order repairs of ships dama; in foreign waters on the hig 
seas, so far as may be necessary to bring them home. 

In the matter of the repair of wooden ships the Secretary of the 
Navy, with experienced officers around him, in my judgment should 
be left to determine this question for himself. I apprehend if this 
were actually put in force we would soon have scarcely any Navy, and 
we should hear more of John Roach and iron ships and the deteriora- 
tion of the effective power of our vessels. 

In connection with the appropriation for the Bureau of Steam-Engi- 
neering I find the same provision, and I object to it for the same reason. 
I believe that the Secretary of the Navy, with the advisers about him, 
is a far better judge of what the country wants than the Appropriation 


Committee of this or any other House. And I sayfthis with the most 


perfect respect for the ability and integrity of thatfbody. 
Georgia the clause 


Mr. ATKINS. I will state to the gentleman fro 
he read a moment is the present law. 
Mr. BLOUNT. understand there is a paragragh in the law of 


1882—for this fiscal year—which provides as to the appropriation of that 
hires that the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy shall be so regu- 
ted. But that is not a general provision, as my friend will find on 
examination. 
Mr. ATKINS. No, sir. 
Mr. BLOUNT. I trust it will not be inserted as to this particular 
appropriation. 
= I find on page 15, under the head of ‘‘increase in the Navy,” the fol- 
wing: 


For completing in — with the recommendations of the naval advis- 


ory inery of the doubl: iron-clad which said 
board may ad to be first completed, by new contract or otherwise, as the 
Secretary may think best for the interests of the Government, $450,000; but the 


execution of no contract shall be entered upon for the compietion of either of 


these vessels until the terms thereof shall be approved a consisting of 
one line officer, one naval r, one who shall approve only 
such contracts as may be tothe bestadvantages of the Government, and fairand 


reasonable, to the lowest market price for similar work, from re- 

sponsible and com t bidders, and at a total cost not to exceed the amounts 

estimated by the advisory board in its full report, required by the act of August 
, 


Certainly the Committee on Appropriations, when they used that lan- 
guage, ‘‘such vessel as the advisory may recommend,” had not 
before them the letter of the Secretary of the Navy, with the opinion of 
the Ariy: board, of December 10, 1882, containing the following par- 
E based has the honor to report that it will be prepared before the end of 
January to submit complete and Bpan together with the estimates of 
cost, for the completion of the Puritan. ith regard to the other vessels, their 
inferior dimensions will require more time and more careful m to 
prepare detailed designs that shall give them the highest possible efficiency. 

Why was it that the committee, in view of this fact, carried to the 
House the idea that hereafter there was a selection to be had between 
these vessels? 

Again, sir; there is a provision for their completion by new contracts 
or otherwise. It will be observed that while the sum appropriated by 
this bill is fixed at $400,000, the Secretary is authorized to contract for 
their completion; not for work or repairs or alterations up to the ex- 
tent of the amount appropriated by this bill, but for their completion 
by new contracts. The completion of this vessel alone involves an ex- 
penditure of $1,668,326, So that instead of our making here an ap- 
propriation of $400,000, we are authorizing a contract which involves an 
appropriation or an obligation on the part of the Government to pay 
$1,268,726 more than we appropriate in this bill. There is no limita- 
tion as to the terms of the contract, none whatever. I may be referred, 
Mr. Chairman, to this provision of the law which expressly provides— 


No Department of the Government shall spendin mgt bre anger year any sum 
in excess of the a pi ns made by Congress for that fiscal year, or involve 
vernment in any contract for a further payment of money in excess of 
such appropriation. 


` Such is the law, but as to this particular case it is utterly worthless, 
null, and void. It has no possible effect, and can have none, because 
you expressly give to the Secretary of the Navy not the power to use 
alone the $400,000 you appropriated in this bill but power to contract 
on such terms as he may see fit for the completion of this work without 
limit as toits cost. And when he shall have done that, when he shall 
have made the contract under the terms of this bill, and we come here 
next winter, will it lie in our mouths to say that we only appropriated 
$400,000 when we have through our own agent gone and made a con- 
tract without qualification or limitation? Weare bound by law, we 
are bound by morality, we are bound by every consideration of decency 
and justice to complete the contractand pay whatitcosts. That is the 
effect of this item in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed by the House for general de- 
bate upon this bill has expired. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope the gentleman in charge of the bill will al- 
low me to have ten minutes longer. Most of the time of this discus- 
sion has been occupied by the other side. 

Mr. ROBESON. I shall have no personal objection to extending the 
time of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee can not extend the time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. It can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBESON. Ihopeconsent will be given. Let me suggest, how- 
ever, to the gentleman from Georgia that Iam sure he does not wish 
to make any misinterpretation about this matter, and if he will look 
at page 15 of the bill he will find that the contract to which he has been 
referring is expressly limited to the engines and machinery. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I can not answer the gentleman unless I have the 
time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
mous consent. ; 

TheCHAIRMAN. The House having fixed the time allowed for gen- 
eral debate, the Chair holds that the committee can not now extend it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Very well, then; I will take an opportunity under 
the five-minute discussion to answer the gentleman from New Jersey. 


I move that we give him ten minutes by unani- 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
The committee informally rose, and Mr. CANNON took the chair as 
S er pro tempore. 
yerl from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, was 
received, announ that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 7330) to remove the disabilities of Francis H. Smith, sr. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed a resolution 
to print the annual report of the Superintendent of the Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey for the years 1881 and 1882; in which the concurrence of 


the House of Representatives was requested. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole ed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk now read the bill by paragraphs 
for debate and amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the 
seca ais 
res, forty-eight ca 
two hundred and eig! 
3 eget midh penen fourteen medical paariet : k rs, 
ek goons passed assistant surgeons, twelve assistant surgeons, two 
7 e not in the line of promotion (who shall, after fifteen years’ 
service, be entitled to receive, as annual pay, when atsea, $2,100, when on shore- 
dut; „$l, 800, and when on leave or oben Farias $1,600), thirteen pay directors, 
twelve dan A inspectors, fifty paymasters, assistant pares. nios nine- 
paymasters, sixty-nine chief engineers, ninety-nine passed assist 
ant aor ege apera sixty-two assistant engineers, sixty-two cadet-engineers (gradu 
ates), twenty-three chaplains, eleven professors of saathanbation tet ten naval — 
structors, six assistant naval constructors, ten civil engineers, one hundred and 
ninety-five warrant officers, forty mates, three hundred and th thirty-five naval 
cadets; in all, $3,939,400. 


Mr. ROBESON. I desire to offer an amendment from the committee 
to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 2, line 23, strike out the word “nineteen” and insert in lieu ane 
Pmt ae, ype toa ” and change the total of the figures so as to read “* $3,940, 

Mr. ROBESON. This is meray to comply with existing law. 

Theamendment was 

Mr. KNOTT. Ioffer the raoe SEN which I send to the desk. 

aA Pger read as follows: 
by Sees after the word “‘midshipmen,” in line 13, page 2 of the 


Am 

bill oy following 

“the title of whi cept ign is hereby to that of ensign, and the mid- 
Spana oor Pd the list shall constitute a junior grade of ensigns, ha ving the 
a psy as now provitan by law for midshipmen romotions 
to gan pas from onl grade shall be under the same regulations ped pire requirements as 
now provided by law for promotions to and the je of midshipmen ; 
and nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to inerense the pay now 
allowed by law to any officer of said grade or any officer of relative rank.” 


Mr. ROBESON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. KNOTT. There is also another amendment of the same char- 
aeter, which I have sent to the desk, with reference to masters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ master,“ ue 12, page 2 of the bill, insert: 
“The title of which grade is hereby changed to to that of lieutenant; and the 
masters now on the list shall constitute a no ior grade of lieutenants, having 
the same rank and pay as now provided by law for masters; but promotions to 
and from said grade shall be by examination as provided by "law for promotions 
to and from the grade of master; and nothing herein contained l be so con- 
strued as to increase the pay now allowed by law to any officer in the line or 
Mr. KNOTT. I simply desire to say these amendments accord, as 
I understand, with the views of the Department and also meet the ap- 
probation of the committee. They do not increase the expenses of the 
Navy a solitary cent, but make the service more homogeneous so far 
as rank is concerned. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. THOMAS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
After the word “bureau,” in line 10, insert the following: 
“Provided, That said chiefs of bureaus shall receive no additional rank or pay 
over and above their regular rank or relative rank in the line or staff of the 
Navy by reason of being chiefs of bureaus,” 


Mr. THOMAS. This is an amendment offered in the interest 


economy. There are eight chiefs of bureaus. There is the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery; there is the Pay Bureau; there is the Bureau of 


Steam-Engineering; and there are others, making in all eight in num- 
ber. 


Under the law these chiefs of bureaus have the rank and pay of a 
commodore, and that, too, without regard to whether they are commo- 
dores in the line or staff ornot. In looking over the Naval you 
will find that the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is a medi- 
cal director with the relative rank ofacaptain of the line; and yet under 
the law he is given the rank of a commodore—in other words is made a 
brigadier-general, receiving the pay and emoluments of that rank by 
reason of being the ehief of that bureau. 

Chief officers of the different bureaus are necessary so long as the 

t bureau system obtains. That the system might be out 

wish from the bottom of my heart. I am sure there never has been 
any scheme or device invented by man that has brought upon this coun- 
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try so much wastefulness of money and such a chaotic system of affairs 
as the present bureausystem. The ingenuity of man seemsto have been 
tortured to its last point to invent some means of securing additional 
pay and additional rank without performing any increased or additional 
duty. I think it is time for us to call a halt. ti is time for us to take 
a step in the direction of economy. It is time for us to do somethi 
toward cutting out thisdead wood and unloading this top-heavy offici 


personnel of the Navy. We are in need of a navy, an active, energetic, 


effective navy. We are not in need of such a top-heavy concern as we 
have at present, loaded down as it is with unnecessary and extravagant 
rank and pay. 

I should like to see these chiefs of bureaus, if officers desire to oc- 
cupy these positions, taken from the legitimate ranks to which they be- 
long. If a commodore is selected, of course he is entitled to the pay 
and rank of commodore. But if they see fit to select a captain of the 
line to be the chief of a bureau let him have the rank and pay that be- 
longs to his line rank. 

This is regarded as a soft place; and if a junior officer is willing to 
take it, let him take it with the pay he receives in his legitimate rank. 
I think if these officers shall have the rank and pay of commodore a 
commodore should be detailed for the service. 

I shall refer to the Naval Register further on to show that of all the 
commodores we have in the Navy now there is not one who is perform- 
ing a solitary particle of duty at sea. Now, if we are bound to have 
this rank of commodore in the Navy, let the officers of that rank fill 
these bureau positions, so that we shall not have to pay officers of the 
rank of commodore for doing nothing, on the one hand, and officers of a 
lower grade for performing the duties of a commodore, on the other 


I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. ROBESON. I am in favor, Mr. Chairman, of every reduction 
in the number and pay of the service which will lead to its efficiency. 
But while I amin favor of that I am not in favor of merely for the sake 
of reduction interfering with the n organization of the service. 

The chiefs of bureaus of the Navy Department are selected by the 
President because they are, in his opinion, especially adapted for car- 
rying on the particular work which comes under the supervision of those 
bureaus. From them emanates all the work which goes out to the vari- 
ous navy-yards to be done, and they are selected on account of their 
supposed efficiency. 

Tt is necessary when they come there that they should have a certain 
rank in order to prevent clashing. They send out their orders aschiefs 
of bureaus to men in command of navy-yards and to officers i in com- 
mand of ships, and unless they are of sufficient rank while 
those duties to give to their orders the authority which belongs to su- 
periority in rank there would often be indisposition on the part of their 
superiors in actual rank to obey their orders, and often clashing in the 


system. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. THoMas] has said if it is necessary to 
have an officer of the rank of commodore in those places, then let a 
commodore be selected. That would do very well provided there is 
no better officer for the discharge of that duty; but if there is a better 
officer for the discharge of that duty along the list, of higher attain- 
ments, of more faculty and facility, of more adaptation to those duties, 
then the law allows his selection. And I think it would be the poor- 
est economy to say to these chiefs of bureaus, who to the number of 
eight regulate all the business of the service as lieutenants of the Sec- 
retary and of the President, that they shall report, come here to Wash-, 
ington, live in an expensive place, and have no pay except the pay 
which belongs to their rank on shore-duty. 

These reasons (and I have not time in five minutes to elaborate them) 
are reasons which must appeal to the good sense of every member. If 
there is to be a reorganization of the bureau system upon some settled 
and definite plan, I should be willing to enter upon its consideration. 
But so long as that system remains, with its requirements under the 
la it now stands, I should think it was very bad legislation to strike 


Mr. THOMAS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, if he 
will permit me. 
Mr. P ROBESON. Certainly. 
Mr. THOMAS. What pay do the chiefS of these bureaus receive? 
Is it shore-duty pay or sea-duty pay or he Pea pay? 
“Mr. ROBESON. I believe it is shore-duty pa: 
Mr. THOMAS. The eeepc ought to Peal having been at the 
head of that 
Mr. ROBESON. I nave fi a great many things in my life. 
RAT: Of course he gets the highest pay, which is sea- 
uty pay. 


ne pcre That is not a matter of course. 
estion was taken upon the amendment of Mr. THOMAS; and 
get j tivision there were—ayes 49, noes 42. 
Mr. ROBESON. I call for tellers. 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. No quorum has voted. 
Mr. ROBESON. I will withdraw the penae for tellers. 
Mr, O'NEILL. I renew it. 
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ree were ordered; and Mr. THOMAS and Mr. ROBESON were ap- 
poin 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 70, noes 43. 

Mr. DEZENDORF. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thetellerswillcontinuethecount. Thereisevi- 
dently a quorum in the Hall. 

Dey tellers resumed and concluded the count, and reported—ayes86, 
noes 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, to come in after line 31, on page 2 of the printed bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

There shall hereafter be allowed at the Naval Academy five cadets at and 


one from the District of Columbia, to be appointed by the President of the United 
ao a number of cadets equal to one-half of the representatives in Con- 


gress from the States aud Territories, or as near thereto as may be. That two 
adjoining ional districts, rating numerically, shall constitute a cadet 
district; and the ional district having the first vacancy shall be entitled 


to the first pami een thas appointments to alternate thereafter. That the 
odd districts, and States hays Beg one Co! onal district, the Territories, 
and the District of Columbia be entitled to an , aga a once in every 
twelve years, instead of six years as now provided by law. In case of adjoining 
Congressional districts ae a cadet district having vacancies at the same 

time, the district being the first numerically shall have the first See 
; the appointments to alternate thereafter. That in case of a vacancy the sai 
vacancy shall be filled from the Congressional district or Territory from which 
the original appointment was made. That all laws inconsistent herewith are 
hereby re ; 


Mr. ROBESON. I make a point of order on that amendment, in 
order that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] may explain 
how it will retrench expenditures. 

Mr. TALBOTT. This bill provides now for the pay and support of 
three hundred and thirty-five cadets at Annapolis. Under the last ap- 
portionment bill representation on the floor of this House was increased 
from two hundred and ninety-three to three hundred and twenty-five. 
Under the present law each Congressional district is entitled toa cadet 
at Annapolis. 

In consequence of the increased representation on this floor by the 
last apportionment, we would have, in addition to the three hundred 
and thirty-five now authorized by law, and for which we appropriate 
every.year money to maintain, thirty-two cadets, which would increase 
the number to three hundred and sixty-seven. 

The amendment I have proposed will reduce expenditures because it 
would reduce the number of cadets to one-half of the total number under 
the last apportionment bill, would reduce the expenditures resulting 
from the promotion of these cadets from time to time after their gradua- 
tion, and will save all the legislation which the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ROBESON], on behalf of the Committee on Appropriations, 
has ingrafted in this bill in the way of retiring meritorious officers in 
the prime of life. 

This amendment upon ifs face and in terms will reduce the expendi- 
tures of the academy at least $100,000 the next fiscal year; and from 
time to time thereafter the reduction would be double and treble that 


sum. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion for information? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from New Jersey state his 
point of order? 

Mr. ROBESON. My point of order was that the proposed amend- 
* ment did not retrench expenditures, and I wanted the gentleman to ex- 
plain how it would reduce expenditures. 

It is impossible to understand a long amendment offered in this way 
and read from the desk, and I therefore desire to ask the gentleman to 
state in substance what his amendment will do; whether it reduces the 
number of appointments from that now authorized by law. 

Mr. TALBOTT. It reduces the number of cadets to be appointed at 
Annapolis just one-half of the number now authorized by law. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman from New Jersey [ Mr. ROBE- 
SON] insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. ROBESON. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being withdrawn, the ques- 
tion is upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. While I believe that the number 
of appointments to the Naval Academy should in some way be limited 
and the number of graduates from that institution be reduced, I-am 
not in favor of putting upon this appropriation bill all the legislation 
that may be necessary to eooni that result. 

I do not exactly oppose the amendment of the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. TALBOTT], because if an amendment to reduce the number 
of cadets at the Naval Academy is to be adopted, and no other amend- 
ment can prevail but the one he has offered, I shall vote for it. But I 
should prefer to vote to close the Naval Academy entirely for five years, 
after the present cadets shall have graduated, and not continue turning 
out cadets who are to remain for five or six years after graduation with- 
out any rank whatever. 

Gentlemen talk about the Navy being crowded and top-heavy, and 
all that sort of thing. The academy at Annapolis is adding constantly 
to the number of men in the line of promotion in the Navy, and the 


time will come when we must either provide a navy in which to put our 
officers when they are qualified for service or else reduce the number of 
officers. I shall vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Mary- 
land rather than for any reduction of officers. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to strike out the last word for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] 
and of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS] to what may 
be the effect of this proposition should it be carried. I have not had 
time to look at it and examine it thoroughly. By the bill of last year 
we provided that only a certain number of graduates of the Naval 
Academy should enter the service, and that the others should be dis- 
charged with their certificates of graduation and a certain amount of pay. 
The number was fixed so that it should not be less than ten. Now, 
while I am in general accord with the purpose of the gentleman, I wish 
to know whether his amendment isintended to affect or does affect that 
provision; whether by the repeal of all laws inconsistent with this 
amendment we do not allow all these people to come in in spite of the 
restriction in the bill of last year. 

Mr. TALBOTT. No, sir; this amendment does not interfere with 
any legislation which was put upon the naval appropriation act of Au- 
gust 5, 1882. The amendment is intended for nothing in the world 
except to reduce these appointments one half. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman may not intend it; but does not 
the amendment repeal all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with it? 

Mr. TALBOTT. This amendment is not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the act of August 5, 1882; on the contrary, it looks in the 
same direction. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I examined the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] before its presentation, and 
in my judgment it will not have the effect feared by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. It will not affect in any degree the act provided 
last session. That act, which I consider very important, as it tends to 
prevent a superfluous increase of naval officers, provided for the resig- 
nation of cadets when there was a superfluous number graduated. 

Mr. CALKINS. How many are retired under the law of last year? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Allof the regular cadets except the ten who stand 
highest in the class every year, if I remember the provision correctly. - 

This amendment does not propose to change that regulation at all. 
It simply provides that we shall not hereafter graduate so many cadets 
in excess of the needs of the service, as we should do if we keep on un- 
der the law as it now stands. I most cordially indorse this amend- 
ment. No more important measure could be passed. What is the need 
of graduating every year forty or fifty young men for whom we have 
no use in the service, to whom we can give no employment? Even 
under the amendment of the gentleman from Maryland there will be 
double the number graduated that can be employed under the legisla- 
tion of last session. We now havea top-heavy Navy threatening to topple 
over with excess of officers, as is the case also in the Army. Sir, so 
great is the pressure for places that in this bill we provide for retiring 
lieutenants and subaltern officers at as low an age as 45 years. Men 
are to be put on the retired-list in the prime of life; why? Because 
they are worn out? No; because the Government has no need for their 
services and there are younger men whom it is desired to put in their 
places. 

I can hardly conceive of an amendment more important than that of 
the gentleman from Maryland. It is no charity to these young men to 
educate them for a profession in which their acquirements can never be 
utilized. We had better not delude them into seeking places in the 
Navy. We had better let them obtain their education elsewhere; let 
them start in life as other young men do and not waste the precious years 
of their youth in preparing themselves for a profession in which they can 
never find employment. Sir, it is the duty of this Congress to adopt 
some such measure as that proposed by the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. TALBOTT]. Let us apply the knife to this academy and relieve 
the country of the immense number of naval officers annually turned 
out there for whom there are no ships—rear-admirals, admirals, com- 
modores, commanders, captains and lieutenants, and subalterns innu- 
merable, who are and must ever be officers without a command. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER obtained the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. ROBESON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I offer asasubstitute for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] the provision which 
I send to the desk. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Before the substitute is read, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] yields to me 
that I may call the attention of the gentleman from Maryland to anad- 
ditional provision which I think his amendment should contain. At 
the last session of Congress we adopted legislation affecting the cadets 
at the Naval Academy. We provided that only a certain number of 
the cadets now there should receive commissions, and that the rest, after 
their graduation, should go into civil life. Now, as the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland so radically reduces the number of cadets, 
it seems to me proper it should be modified so as to provide that the 
cadets now in the academy shall not be affected by its provisions. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I am willing to accept an amendment providing 
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that the status of no cadet now at Annapolis shall be affected by the 
provisions of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will now read the substitute submit- 
ted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter, for the Sor S of a x eppobsting candidates foradmission to the Naval 


Academy as naval cad retary of the ett bong divide and arrange 
the entire country. AAEE an NKA dist: Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, into forty territorial distri composed of not less than eight 
and not more than nine of the above-named ivisions, and as nearly as pos- 
sible of contiguous territory, to be numbered and p fee amien ar as naval cadet dis- 
tri from each an wan forty districts one een peg for admission to the 
Naval Academy shall every year, under the following conditions, 
namely: The Sere Bee the Navy shall name a competent board of examiners 
and arrange for a competitive examination every year in each of the forty dis- 
tricts. Representatives, Delegates, and the lent of the board of commis- 
sioners Pe District of Columbia may each name one candidate every year to 
appear for examination in their respective cadet districts, the candidate stand- 
ing highest on the _ aN eons examined to receive the appointment; the candi- 
date next highest ma pened alternate and p to Annapolis at his 
own expense, to be aimed ted examined for admission in the event of the 
failure of his principal, Prowse ay this legislation shall not affect admission 
to the academy during the year 1883. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam inclined to think this amendment is subject 
to a point of order. I reserve the right to make such a point, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I prefer that the point of order should be 
decided before I discuss the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iam inclined to think the amendment is subject 
to a point of order, because it is certainly contrary to existing law and 
I believe it does not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. H. of Massachusetts. It does retrench expenditures. 

Mr. McMILLIN. In the haste with which the amendment was read 
we were not able to understand it fully. 

` Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I would like to have the point of order 
settled. I am quite sure that no point of order can lie inst the 
amendment. My friend from Tennessee will take note of the fact that 
the amendment reduces the number of admissions to the academy in 
any one year from fifty-five to forty. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I withdraw the point of order. I see the amend- 
ment would not be subject to it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I think that a change so 
radical as this in the existing law should be approached with some 
caution. I have, therefore, ra gk akg this amendment with consider- 
able care. I have submi it to Rear-Admiral Rodgers, for many 
years the superintendent of the Naval Academy; I have shown it to the 
Secretary of the Navy and several prominent officers connected with 
the naval service. It is regarded by all of them as entirely feasible 
and practical in its operations and a decided improvement on the pres- 
ent system. It proposes to reduce the number of admissions to the 
Academy affected by it each year from about fifty-five to forty. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Maryland proposes a reduction of 
one-half—from about fifty-five to twenty-eight. 

Now, I beg gentlemen to remember that by the act of last year we 
have provided that the various corps of the Navy, including the engi- 
neer corps, must be supplied hereafter from graduates of the Naval 
Academy who have been admitted on the nomination of Representa- 
tives and Delegates. Heretofore we have had over fifty admitted as 
midshipmen, exclusive of the appointments at large, and twenty-five 
cadet-engineers in addition. Instead of admitting over seventy-five 
each year as formerly this amendment of mine reduces the number to 
forty in all, which I think will be found a sufficient reduction. 

It is well also to remember that no class ever goes through the Acad- 
emy entirely full. If we admit forty there will be less than forty 
graduated. We will have perhaps thirty to graduate, and we will have 
to distribute those thi nae pares the line and the engineer corps and 
other staff corps of the Navy. So I think we shall have perhaps few 
enough graduated under this plan. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] proposes by his plan 
to give to each Congressional district one appointment every twelve 
years. Many young men reach and pass the limit of age within those 
twelve years, and thus the brightest and best young men who may have 
a special taste and fitness for the service and be to present 
themselves can not have a chance at all. The chances to compete for 
these appointments are much too restricted now. The proposition of 
the gentleman from Maryland would greatly aggravate the exclusive- 
ness and favoritism of selections, My amendment propor to enable 
every Congressional district, through its Representative, by competitive 
examination or otherwise, to name one man ev year, and eight or 
nine of these gentlemen nominated by members pf felonies every year 
to come together, at a central point within a naval-cadet district, there 
to undergo a competitive examination by a competent board selected 
by the Secretary of the Navy. In this way we should likely get the 
cream of every Congressional district, as no member of this House 
would risk any but his very best applicant in a contest with seven or 
eight others. In the next place we should get the cream of eight or 
nine districts, compact and contiguous to each other, every year. The 

standard of admission must inevitably be raised in this way, while 


every section of the country would be as fully secured, as under the 
present law, in its just representation. Young men in New England 
would compete among themselves with educational facilities common 
to all. Young men of Texas, California, or Pennsylvania compete with 
each other in the same way. No State or section should be denied a 
representative at the Academy, and no section could be denied its rep- 
resentative under this method of selection; but every section should be 
requiged to present its best man every year for the Government to edu- 
cate at considerable expense. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. CALKINS, Mr. on several occasions heretofore I 
have taken the opportunity to express the opinion that we can not gradu- 
ate too many young men from this Naval Academy at Annapolis or 
from the West Point Military Academy. But some steps ought to be 
taken by which all should be mustered out and go into private life ex- 
cept a certain number. That step was taken on the last appropriation 
bill, and it was a step in the right direction. I do not ieve that 
money is uselessly thrown away by the education of these young men 
at these two institutions. I have, therefo "A also been an advocate of 
graduating as many young men as is possible from these institutions, 
and then provi some means by which they may be retired after 
graduation. It into intimate and familiar relations different 
p of this country with the naval and military establishments. 

en they go back home among their people, as they will do, it gives 
to them a knowledge which they can not acquire at any other institu- 
tion. It prepares and fits them for the various avocations of life. 

‘That has been my idea in reference to the graduation from these acad- 
emies. Butifany amendmentis adoptedon this bill in respect to these 
schools, the amendment of my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] should be, because, in my judgment, it provides a reduction 
of the number of young men appointed to that institution, so that not 
more than twenty or twenty-five will graduate in one year, and with 
the present provision of law it gives them an opportunity to be mus- 
tered out after graduation to go into private life. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to strike out the last word. I rise to favor 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. SHAL- 
LENBERGER] and to give some reasons why it seems to me to be better 
adapted to thesubject. It is a well-considered and well-matured amend- 
ment. 

It has this advantage, which will appeal to every member here: it 
divides the country into varioussections. It provides, in the first place, 
that every Congressional district in that section shall each 
year have a nomination to the academy, and that one of those nomi- 
nees shall be selected by competitive examination, so that no more go 
in than a certain ed number. 

The advantage of that is, first, you carefully select the men who 
and the next advantage of it is this, that it authorizes every memberof 
Congress every year to nominate a boy from his district, and if that boy is 
the superior of all the other boys nominated in that district he gets in. 
Now, if you wait six or, as proposed, eight years, under the present sys- 
tem, the boys grow up, show their great ability, but get too old before 
you can nominate them. The eight years roll away and the boy be- 
comes too old to go into theacademy. Butif this system, as suggested 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, is adopted, it allows each mem- 
ber of Congress each year to select the best boy in his district, and gives 
him a chance for competition for that academy, and he gets in provided 
he is the superior of all others selected from that section of which that 
district composes a part. And it gives a chance to nominate him be- 


fore he grows too old. If the boy is the best boy he gets in, and if he 
is not he does not get in. The service is not in while you give 
a chance to nominate your best boy before he too old 


Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I must ess that I am somewhat 
surprised at the amount of merit the EA from New Jersey is 
able to find in the proposition that a member of Congress may nomi- 
nate one of these cadets. The proposed amendment here is preceded 
by a provision that the Secretary of the Navy shall nominate a board 
of examiners in each one of these Congressional divisions, in order that 
a competitive examination of theapplicant for cadetship to this academy 
may have an opportunity of ap before it. At present this system 
is open to everybody; there i lek limitation to it. There are, however, 
only forty divisions in the whole country, and when you have adopted 
this proposed amendment and provide that everybody can come in and 
appear before that board, then you follow it with a proposition that a 
member of Co may nominate one man to go there, when he has 
had the right all along to do the same thing. You also provide that 
the applicant who gets the highest mark shall be appointed, which 
would certainly be the result, or should be the result, under any com- 
petitive examination. 

It is simply absurd, Mr. Chairman, to put any such amendment into 
this bill. Thereis absolutely nothing in it. I believein reducing the 
number according tothe proposition of my friend from Maryland. Our 
present system overloads the service with a superfluity of officers, and 
I would rather take the chance of a competitive board named by hon- 
orable representatives on this floor from every Congressional district en- 
titled to it than totake one organized by RAT of the Navy, who 
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could not know whom toappoint in all of these districts and must take 
in the end the opinion of some unknown m. Itrustthe proposition 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not be acceded to. ‘The propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Maryland, on the other hand, is calculated, 
in my judgment, to remedy what has becomea growing evil, the unnec- 
essary and unwise increase of these officers. Ithink there is no harm in 
it. Itmay beproductiveofmuchgood. Someremedy should be applied. 

Again, Mr. i I have great regard for these academies. I 
believe that the course of education at Annapolis and at West Point is 
in completeness far beyond the conception of any gentleman who has not 
had the pleasure or the opportunity perhaps of attending there in the 
capacity of a member of the visiting board. The interest and the at- 
tention of members ought to be kept to those institutions. I have 
heard time and again on the floor of this House denunciations of the 
mode of education of the officers of the Army at West Point. It is 
alleged that they know nothing of our Constitution and the laws of our 
country. I desire to say, sir, that this is entirely a mistake. 

I happened to be present at an examination on one occasion recently 
there, and was ised that it went tosuch a wide extent. It em- 
braced pleading and all kinds of ings in criminal and civil law; 
and the rules for the examination embodied questions of various sorts 
on constitutional subjects as well as other questions which had been 

upon by the Supreme Court of the United States, the examina- 
tion in fact involving thoroughly the principles of constitutional law. 
There was an examination which in its and finish I venture to 
say was not surpassed by any institution of learning in any part of this 
country. 

repel I believe in doing whatever we may consistently with pub- 
lic service to hold public interest to these institutions. I would not 
permit them to be overthrown or to be ; and I trust that the 
representatives of the people on this floor will give their attention to 
this matter to see that no harm is done to them. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROBESON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. i 

Mr. SPEER. I renew the a r a from I 
have, Mr. Chairman, a very an o e m a 
cadet in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, which I will ask the Clerk to 


read as a part of my remarks. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
. UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
Annapolis, Md., December 16, 1882. 
. . * . * 


. s 
of this act the law under which we were appointed pro- 


Previous to the passage 
corps of cadets in the Naval Academy, namely, pmen 
pio piha The a age of the et-midshipmen entering is 16 


red fe on i peta eT, ‘The cadet-midshi were a) 
ler the followin; ons: mi pmen 

pointed DY Re in Co: the State ional die. 

tricts, an Every section of the country is 


cadet-engin 
and are virtually excluded from the benefits of the corps. So that cadet-engi- 
neers have always beena nalcorps. And the cad pmen were com- 
pelled to an entrance examination Se ginger geography, spelling, arith- 
cadet-engineers are pom Jh in to es entrance sraminaon = 
mar, geography, spelling, etic, ra, geometry, physics, an 
z Thos that a cadet-midshi 


— was notsu to know until 
law provi 


any value except to . R 
it required us, at atime when young men must, if ever, acquire the education 
necessary for their future occupations, to pursue this long course of hear | 
which fits them for service in the Navy, but at the same time the law prom: 
that u e successful completion required course of instruction we 
should have permanent employment in the Navy and be in the line of its pro- 
motion of regular line officers. Believing that these provisions of the law on the 
Tonle Be, eobellebeyer reer be carried out, we have been repa in ah om 
rming our part of the contract. In view of these facts the bill passed by the 
Congress provides that from each of the classes now pursuing their six years’ 
course to graduation only ten are to be retained in the service. There are now 
five classes, aggregating four hundred cadets, all of whom entered the Naval 
Academy prior to the of this act, and who have hitherto been in 
widely different courses of ction and training, and of these four hund. 
cadets but fifty are to be retained in the service in the next five years, the re- 
mainder to be dismissed from the service at an average age of 24 years, and 
egree fits them only for service in the Navy, 


think the Government a proper regard for its obligations. 
A strange feature of this act is that the distinction between cadet-midshipmen 
and eadet-engineers been abolished, and the eadet-mid- 


pman can 
eers. And thus the et-midshipmen will be obliged torank 


f cadet-engin 
below the cad in studies, so much so that they can never hope to 
successfull: engineers, . 


y compete with the 


In our present combined class in mathematics for the first month of this aca- 
demic year all the engineers were satisfactory, while of the forty cadet-midship- 
men in the class twenty-six failed to reach the requisite standing and were 

i ; and we should state that in determining the relative class ranks 
for the year mathematics counts as much as all the other studies combined. 
From these considerations it is plain that it is impossible for the cadet-midship- 
men to compete with the eadet-engineers in the present combined classes, and 
thatthe pe sp Sot theirattaining any equal standing with the cadet-engineers 
at graduation is em Hence the provisions of the act placing the cadet- 


midshipmen upon unequal and seen KAE et tpi in the present com- 
bined , and the further requirements of act that the ten cadets from 
each class to be retained in the service shall be chosen for their superior attain- 


ments, makes it apparent that the present cadets in those classes who entered the 
academy as Erama eee must be excluded from the service. These dis- 
criminating operations of the act will not apply to cadets entering the academy 
since its passsge, as the requirements respecting them as to , mental qualifi- 
cations, and course of instruction are thesameforall. But with respect to cadets 
who entered the academy before the passage of the act, we believe the measure 
to be unjust. Itis unjust because if requires the dismissal after graduation of 
all except fifty of the four hundred cadets. who entered the academy under the 
assurance of t employment in the Navy, because by its operations 
above shown it must practically exclude all those who entered the Navy as 
cadet-midshipmen, As to the first of the above reasons, we would say that we 
considered a contract made with the Government when we entered the acad- 

; that we would never have entered the ey ae any other con- 
sideration. Now, we ask if it is just that we should dismissed after fully 
complying with our part of the contract? As to second of the above reasons, we 
say that in the first the engineers have no right to become line officers, hav- 
tapae —ppciniarass that we alone were appointed to become line officers. Again, 
this bill destroys the force of the law appointing naval officers from all sections 
Diyen f geen con, pata m this immediate section. Again, as 
we before d, the neers have great advantages in age and in studies. In 
view of these facts we believe that it would have been but just to us to have ex- 
cepted from the operations of the bill all cadets in the academy prior to its 


passage. 
The pensar, bes as anamendment to the bill: 
“ Provided, nothing herein contained shall affect 
tered the academy prior to January 1, 1882."" 
Hon. Emory SPEER, 
House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C. 


[During the reading of the above letter the hammer fell. 

Mr. JONES, of T took the floor and yielded to Mr. SPEER to 
have completed the reading of the letter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 


those cadets who en- 


pro by the gentleman from Maryland. 
. HERBERT. Irise to offer an amendment to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is in order. 


Mr. HERBERT. The purpose of my amendment is to cure the very 
wrong and injustice complained of in the memorial or letter which has 
just been read. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I think if the gentleman from Alabama 
will listen a moment he will see that his amendment is not in order as 
an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Maryland. 
Thereis oneamendmenttothat amendment already pending, the amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

Mr. HERBERT. I understand that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has offered a substitute for fhe amendment. We havea right to 
perfect the amendment before the substitute is voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state in response to the 
point of order of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the gentleman 
trom Maryland offered an amendment. An amendment to that amend- 
ment is now in order and has been offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has offered a substitute for 
the amendment, which isalso pending. The question is upon the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Before that is done I hope my friend 
from Alabama will allow me to modify the substitute which I pro- 
posed. I ask that he yield to me for the purpose of having the modi- 
fication read. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield for that 
u ? 

Mr. HERBERT. I do not yield. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I make the point of order on the gentleman from 


Alabama. I desire to state that Iam not opposed to his amendment 
at all, but the amendment is not germane to mine. 

Mr. HOOKER. How can the gentleman know that until is is read? 
I ask to have the amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 
will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And provided further, That the cadets now in the Naval Academy shall not in 
any manner be affected by the law approved Aap 5, 1882, but shall be re- 
tained in service in all respects as if the said act never been passed. 


Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order upon that. , 

Mr. TALBOTT. That amendment is not germane to the amend- 
ment offered by me. I desire to state at the same time that I do not 

the amendment. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Then let us have a vote upon it. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the farther point of order that it changes 
existing law and does not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. HERBERT. Upon that point I desire to be heard. 

It is true that the amendment which I have introduced in itself 
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existing law, because it does in terms provide that the act of 


changes 
August 5, 1882, shall not apply to these cadets now in the Naval Acad- 
emy. But the point of order could only apply if this were an amend- 
ment toan appropriation bill. This isanamendment to an amendment 
and not an amendment to an appropriation bill. If the House shall 
to add this amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland then the question will recur: Istheamendment ofthe gentle- 
man from Maryland as amended by this proposed amendment subject 
to a point of order? Isay it would not be even then. Because in the 
first place the point of order as is ted to meis made too late, the 
amendment of the gentleman from Maryland being already ruled in 
order and being before the Committee of the Whole for discnssion. In 
the second place, even if it were not too late, the point of order would 
not lie to that amendment as amended, for the reason that taken alto- 
gether on its face it would still clearly retrench expenditure. There- 
fore I say the point of order of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] is not well taken. 

Mr. CANNON. It is not necessary for me to read Rule XXI with 
its different clauses; it is perfectly familiar to the Chair. 

If I understand the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] cor- 
rectly, he says that Rule XXI can be rendered nugatory by offering an 
amendment that is in order and then offering an amendment to that 
amendment that would not be in order under the rule if a separate 
amendment, but which is in order as an amendment to the amendment. 
That would be an absolute doing away with the rule. It would make 
it mean nothing. 

In further answer to the gentleman from Alabama I will say that 
under the ruling of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] when he was in the chair in the last session of Con , and under 
the ruling I think of the gentleman from Kentucky | Mr. CARLISLE] 
when he was in the chair prior to that time—at any rate under various 
rulings it is well settled if an amendment is offered you can make the 
point of order to different provisions of that amendment, and if either 
provision changes existing law and does not retrench expenditures the 
point of order would be sustained as to that provision while it might 
be overruled as to others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] 
made a point of order also. Does he insist on it? 

Mr. TALBOTT. Has the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
withdrawn his point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. 

Mr. HERBERT. I desire to reply briefly to the gentleman from 
Illinois, and also to the suggestion of the Chair that the objection of 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] is still pending. The 
purpose of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland is 
to reduce the number of officers supplied the United States Navy by the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. In other words, the subject-matter of 
his amendnient is the number of officers to be furnished by the Naval 
Academy for the Navy. The proposed amendment to the amendment 
relates to the same subject-matter. It simply provides that the act of 
August 5, 1882, shall not be construed to apply to the cadets—and I 
ask to correct it in that way—then in the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. Both the amendment and the amendment to the amendment re- 
late to the same subject. The amendment to the amendment simply 
provides that the law shall not be retroactive in its effect, that it shall 
not apply to cadets then at the academy. 

Mr. RANDALL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to decide. 

Mr. RANDALL. Has the Chair made up its mind ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to hear the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANDALL. The original amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] proposes to change the law in reference to 
the appointment of cadets. Now, the amendment of the gentleman 
* from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] is exactly like the amendment in that 
respect; only it provides for changing a different law. So it occurs to 
my mind if one is in order as a distinct proposition the other is in order 
as well; as they both change existing law in reference to the appoint- 
ment and continuance of cadets in the Navy. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I withdraw my point of order as against the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say that, although there 
was no point of order made against the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT], and while the Chair thinks no point of 
order would have laid against it because it evidently reduces expendi- 
tures to a large extent, the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. HERBERT] does c] existing law, and does not do it in the 
interest of retrenchment. Therefore the Chair rules the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama is subject to the pointof order. 

Mr..TALBOTT. That is the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN]. I withdraw my point. 

Mr. RANDALL. The point of the gentleman from Maryland being 
that the amendment to the amendment was not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from Mary- 
land withdrew his point of order that this amendment was not germane 
to the original amendment. 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I desire to amend the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland. As I understand it, although I have 
been out during part of the del if that amendment. became a law 
during the present session it would interfere with the cadets already 
appointed this year. It may be others are in my situation. I have al- 
ready had a competitive examination, and agreed to make an appoint- 
ment immediately after the 4thof March. I desire that right shall not 
be cut off by this ion ad interim. And I propose, therefore, what 
I send to the desk to follow the words of the gentleman from Maryland. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, however, That this provision shall not take effect until the Ist of Jan- 
nary, 

Mr. TALBOTT. I accept the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia | Mr. HAMMOND], and adopt it as part of my amendment. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the same provision as is in my 
amendment. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. We have not got to yours yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT], as modified. 

Mr. TALBOTT’S amendment as ified was read. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I understood there was an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS] that this should not 
affect the status of any cadet atthe academy. I did not hear that read. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Maryland a question. It seems to me we will have a practi- 
cal difficulty unless we more clearly define as to the grouping of Con- 
gressional districts, 

Mr. TALBOTT. They are to be rated numerically. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. True; but in some States—it will 
be so in the State of Massachusetts—three or four of the i 
districts will be adjoining districts and they stand in numerical order. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Then they will come under the provisions of my 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. But the amendment does not 
provide who shall make this apportionment or arrangement. 

Mr. TALBOTT. According to my amendment the adjoining districts 
in numerical order, for instance the first and second districts in the 
State of Massachusetts, will constitute a cadet district, the third and 
fourth districts another cadet district, and the fifth and sixth Congres- 
sional districts another cadet district. 

Mr. CALKINS. How about the seventh district? 

Mr. TALBOTT. That is an odd district, and will have an appoint- 
we once in twelve years, instead of once in six years as now provided 

y law. 

Mr. SPARKS. Who is to make the appointment? 

Mr. TALBOTT. The member of Co: representing the district. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. en when the next apportion- 
ment of Representatives shall be made, which will be at the end of ten 
years, the twelve years will not have expired and the odd district will 
have no appointment at all. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Itis time enough to provide for that then. 

Mr. VALENTINE. What will become of the odd district in the next 
apportionment? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It will probably disappear. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I make the point of order that the vote 
must be first taken on the substitute I have offered; and I ask that the 
substitute be read. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read Rule XTX. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

When a motion or proposition is under consideration, a motion to amend and 
a motion to amend amendment shall be in order, and it shall also be in or- 
der to offer a further amendment way of substitute, to which one amend- 
ment may be offered, but which not be voted on until the original matter 


a pores, but either may be withdrawn before amendment or decision is had 
thereon. 


Mr. CALKINS. That means that where the substitute is offered for a 
full section or full paragraph, the substitute shall not be voted on until 
the section or paragraph has first perfected. But where the sub- 
stitute is offered for an amendment, then all amendments to the amend- 
ment shall be voted on before the substitute is voted on. “That has been 
done in this case, and now the question comes on the substitute for the 
amendment as perfected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CALKINS] is right. The substitute of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] was offered for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT], and the vote must be first 
taken on that substitute. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKS. We have the right, I understand, to ect the 
amendment, and when this is done the vote must be first taken on the 
substitute for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I move to add to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TALBOTT] that which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read ds follows: 


Lear g ony dam aay gh dcdiag Dr M mages shall be construed to prevent the 
retention in the Navy of such naval cadets as had before its bA already 


completed their four years’ course at the Naval y. 


Mr. CANNON. I make the same Sages of order on that amendment 
that I made a little while ago upon the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. My point of order is that it changes existing law 
and does not retrench expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HARRIS] on the point of order, if he desires to say any- 


thing. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I do not care to be heard upon the 
point of order if the Chair has made up his mind. I desire to correct 
a manifest injustice in the law of the last session. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair has already decided the same princi- 
ple, which was involved in the amendment of the gentleman from Al- 
abama, and rules the amendment not in order. The question is upon 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHAL- 
LENBERGER ]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I ask that my substitute may now be 
read. 

The subtititute was read, as follows: 

Hereafter, for the purpose of appointing candidates for admission to the Naval 
Academy as naval cadets, the Secretary of the Navy shall divide and arran: 
the entire country, considered as Congressional districts, Territories, and the 
trict of Columbia, into forty territorial distri composed of not less than eight 
and not more than nine of the above-named subdivisions, and as nearly as pos- 
sible of contiguous territory, to be numbered and designated as naval-cadet dis- 
tricts, from each of which forty districts one appointment for admission to the Na- 
val Academy shall be made every year naraek g conditions, namely : 
The Secretary of the Navy shall name a competent board of examiners and ar- 
range for a competitive examination every year in each of the forty districts. Rep- 
resentatives, Delegates, and the president of the board of commissioners, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, may each name one candidate every year to appear for exam- 
ination in their respective cadet districts, the candidate standing highest on the 
list of those examined to receive the appointment, The candidate next highest 
may be appointed alternate and aco to Annapolis at his own expense, to be 
ranle y mis examined for admission in the event of the failure of his principal, 
provided that this legislation shall not affect admissions to the academy during 
the year 1883. 

Mr. SPARKS. Is that substitute debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has already been debated. 

The question was taken upon the substitute; and upon a division 
there were—ayes 56, noes 53. 

Mr. TALBOTT, Mr. SPARKS, and others called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SHALLENBERGER and Mr. SPARKS 
were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 65, noes 83. 

So the substitute was not agreed to. 

The question recurred upon the amendment of Mr. TALBOTT as modi- 
fied. 
The substitute as modified was read, as follows: 


There shall hereafter be allowed at the Naval Academy five cadets at Jorge 
= one from the District of Columbia, to be appointed by oa: President of t 
United 


in Co: 

two 

district; and the Congressi 

to the first Aa ag a the 

districts, an 

the District of Columbia, 1 be entitled toan appointment once in every 
instead of six years as ate sorties by law. In case of adjoining Con- 
onal districts comprising a i 

e district being the first numerically shall 

pointments to alternate thereafter. Tha 

shall be filled from the Co: 

inal appointment was made. That all laws inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 

ed. : Provided, however. 


reacts. 1884. 
The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 58, 


noes 60. 

Mr. TALBOTT. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TALBoTT and Mr. SHALLENBERGER 
were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 83, noes 84. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. KNOTT. I move to amend by inserting at the end of line 31 
the provision which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Raga, That from and after the passage of this act officers of the Medical, 

cay e A Dea hp NSE of tie tom Willi YIRA worm OSETE: 

ively hold relative rank, and no more; and all lawsand parts of laws incon- 
therewith are hereby repealed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I reserve a point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. KNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I invoke the careful attention of gen- 
tlemen of the House to this amendment; for if they are honestly in 
favor of an economical administration, as I have no doubt they all are, 
it seems to me it must commend itself to their approval at once, This 


amendment not only offers an opportunity to practice the virtue of 
economy, but its adoption will correct what in my judgment is a most 
flagrant injustice. 

On Saturday last I called the attention of the Committee of the 
Whole to the fact that there is a most glaring disparity between the pay 
of line officers and the compensation of staff officers of the same rank; 
that commanders in the staff corps are receiving the same pay allowed 
to commodores in the line. I called attention to the further fact that 
this disparity entails upon the Government an unnecessary expense of 
over $110,000 a year, which we ought to save. Asa matter of econ- 
omy, therefore, the amendment commends itself, it seems to me, to the 
best judgment of every gentleman on this floor. 

But as a matter of mere justice, the amendment ought to be adopted. 
Wherefore should a staff officer of a given rank receive more pay than 
a line officer of the same rank? Nothing suits officers of course until 
they get rank. Now if they will have rank—if nothing but rank will 
suffice them—let them take rank eum onere. If they will be captains 
let them be satisfid with the pay of captains. If they will be command- 
ers, let them put up with the compensation of a commander. Let them 
not come in and clamor for rank, and then clamor for additional pay. 

This issimply a business proposition. If we desire to save this amount 
of money, the enactment of this proposition into a law will effect that 
saving. If we want to put a stop to the eternal bickering which I am 
told is going on between officers of the respective staff corps and officers 
of the line, this will have a tendency to put a stop to that unpleasant 
state of things. 

I undertake to say it can not be successfully asserted that any staff- 
officer of one of the higher grades should receive more pay than is allowed 
to a line-officer of the same rank. The singular fact is, Mr. Chairman 
(and every gentleman on this floor must appreciate it), that the higher 
the officer gets in rank the less he has todo. While an engineer, a 
paymaster, or other officer of inferior rank has to go to sea, taking all 
the perils of the ocean and of the climate, the pay director, the pay in- 
spector, the chief engineer, the medical director, and the medical in- 
spector stay at home. Those officers who are obliged to go to sea not 
only incur all the additional perils but actually perform more labor, 
and they get less pay. As a matter of sheer justice, as well as econ- 
omy, it seems to me every gentleman should give his assent to this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. His- 
cocK] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. HISCOCK. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There is nothingin the proposition as submitted by 
which it can be determined whether it increases or decreases expendi- 
tures. The point of order I make is that a provision to be admissible 
under the rule must, if it changes existing law, show upon its face 
that it decreases expenditures. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Doesthegentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. KNOTT. I have not run down the various allowances in this 
section, but I infer from the pay table this amendment taken in con 
nection with the text shows itself there must be a reduction. 

And more than that, sir, I suppose that the members of this House 
are presumed at least to know what the law is, and they are presumed 
to know what pay these various officers get. Unless they show it does 
not retrench expenditure, it certainly is germane and ought to be enter- 
tained as in order. 

Mr. CALKINS. Let me ask the gentleman from Kentucky a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOTT. Certainly. 

Mr, CALKINS. Does the amendment provide that the pay of the 
staff shall be the same as line officers of the same rank now get? 

Mr. KNOTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBESON. I suggest to the gentleman from Kentucky this 
fact, that some staff officers in some grades ranking with line officers 
get more pay now and some get less. Does he propose to put the line 
officers up and the staff officers down, assome already get moreand some 


get less? 

Mr. KNOTT. Iam glad the gentleman has called my attention to 
that point. There is but one salary in the Navy where a line officer 
gets more than a staff officer. Let us commence with the cadet-mid- 
shipman and cadet-engineers. The midshipman, after graduation, gets 
average pay, on sea-service, of all in grade, $950; the cadet-engineer, 
$1,000; ensign, $1,244; assistant surgeons, $1,700; assistant paymasters, 
$1,700; and assistant engineers, $1,725; masters, $1,886; passed-assist- 
ant surgeons, $2,184; passed-assistant paymasters, $2,000; and past-as- 
sistant engineers, $2,000. Now come to the grade of lieutenant. The 
lieutenant, $2,556; passed-assistant surgeons get $2,200; passed-assist- 
ant paymasters, $2,105; and passed-assistant engineer, $2,185. Inevery 
other grade in the Navy the staff officer gets more than the line officer 
with whom he holds relative rank. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I wish to ask my friend from Kentucky 


whether he does not know that it is the fact in every branch of the serv- 
ice officers who are required to make disbursements of money and 
who are required to give large bonds are uniformily paid more than 
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those not charged with such responsibility? And I ask him whether 
he deems it just to reduce the pay of such in view of that fact? 

Mr. KNOTT. I certainly think itis just. Itis a considerable bur- 
den to require aman to give a bond, but it is hardly as onerous as to 
require a man to stand up and stop a minie-ball or bombshell. It is a 
great hardship on the paymaster to have to give a bond, but the mas- 
ter of the navy, with whom he holds relative rank, must brave the per- 
ils of the storm. He must stand upon the quarter-deck when the tem- 
pest is howling. He must stand by his gun on the perilous edge of 
battle. And then where is your paymaster? Down below safe be- 
tween decks. ; 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires that gentlemen shall confine 
their arguments to the point of order. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I wish to discuss the point of order, and I 
will keep as near to it as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KNOTT], 
if the Chair will indulge me. I will just say in reply to him that as a 
piece of rhetorical exercise his argument is a good one. But I think it 
ought not to commend itself to the favor of this Honse. Now, on the 
theory of my friend from Kentucky, the man who goes before the mast 
should receive a higher salary than the man who walks the quarter- 
deck and commands the vessel, and the man who marches and carries 
a musket should receive a greater compensation than the man who 
commands the company, and the captain than the brigadier-general who 
commands the brigade, the brigadier-general being exposed to less danger 
than the captain and the captain to less danger than the man who goes 
before the mast. It is a question of responsibility. You hold a man 
who disburses the funds to a strict responsibility. His responsibility 
is greater, and in every avocation of life it is the custom, not only of the 
Government but of private individuals, to pay men in direct proportion 
to the responsibility and care that devolves on them. 

I wish to say further touching the pay of paymasters that they not 
only act as paymasters in paying the men, but also in the role of quar- 
termasters and commissaries. Ifor one will not agree that this increased 
responsibility shall not have increased compensation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I insist, Mr. Chairman, that the debate shall be 
confined to the point of order. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to discuss the point of order. It is ad- 
mitted, Mr. Chairman, this proposition puts up the pay of some officers 
and puts down the pay of others. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Let me ask the gentleman a question. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky says that it puts up the pay of staff officers in only 
a single instance. I should like to know whether that statement is 
confirmed by the information of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROBESON. I say that this proposition puts up the pay of some 
officers and puts down the pay of others. But it is impossible to ap- 
_proach that subject understandingly from the point exactly of similar 

rank, because the two corps of the service take their rank under differ- 
ent conditions. It is impossible for us to do that, because the staff 
officers have a certain limit of rank beyond which they never go. They 
enter the service at a later period of life, and the man who comes in at 
twenty-five, possibly with the burdens of a family on him, should be 
entitled under the circumstances to more pay than a boy who comes in 
at sixteen, although his rank may be the same. 

So when these various ranks have been determined they have been 
determined without entering into thequestion of pay. They have been 
determined without entering into the question of length of service at 
ull; so that the position taken by the gentleman from New York in 
making this point of order is this, that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky is so uncertain on the admitted facts of the case 
that you can not tell from it whether it reduces expenditures upon the 
whole ornot. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say that the gentleman from 
New York makes the point of order that this proposed amendment 
changes existing law and does not retrench expenditures. That it 
changes existing law there is no question of doubt. The gentleman 
from Kentucky states himself, as to the effect of the amendment, that 
it increases some salaries and decreases some others. That being a ques- 
tion of fact, and one which the Chair is unable to determine whether 
upon the whole it increases or reduces expenditures, the Chair feels it 
his duty to submit the question to the committee. Shall the point of 
order made by the gentleman from New York be sustained ? 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 52. 

Mr. KNOTT. I demand tellers on this vote. 

Mr. Knorr and Mr. Hiscock were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, noes 
So (no further count being demanded) the point of order was sus- 
tained. 

Mr. KNOTT. Idesire now, Mr. Chairman, to modify my amendment 
by making an exception of the grade of lieutenant, which takes it en- 
tirely out of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can modify the amendment by 
unanimous consent. Is there objection to the proposed modification ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOTT, I now submit the amendment as modified, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment as modfied. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That from and after the of this act officers of the Medical, 
Pay, and Engineer Corps, except those holding the grade of lieutenant, shall re- 
ceive the same pay as is now allowed by law under similar circumstances to offi- 
cers of the line with w: such officers respectively hold relative rank and no 
more; and all laws and parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


Mr. HISCOCK: I make the same point of order upon that in its 
present shape that I made before. I do not see why it does not apply 
toit just as well now as it did before this modification was made. There 
is nothing, in other words, in the modification that takes it from under 
the operation of the point of order by showing that it is a decrease of 
expenditures. 

Mr. KNOTT. The gentleman from New York must know that the 
pay of all of these officers, irrespective of grade, is fixed by law; and 
certainly the gentlemen when they prepared this bill had before them 
the pay-tables made up under that law which show the amount each 
of these officers is entitled to receive. Here is the pay-table before me 
for all of the officers in the service; and I undertake to say that these 
tables made up under the law of which we are bound to take cognizance, 
show a state of facts of which we are bound to take cognizance, that in 
every grade, except lieutenant, there will be a diminution of expend- 
itures, and if we exclude that grade the total amount of the diminution 
will be over $110,000 a year by equalizing this pay. 

I am supposed to do justice to all of the grades and let staff officers 
of all ranks all along the line receive the same pay asis received by offi- 
cers of the line, and no more. In other words, I would put all that 
grade of officers upon the same footing as to pay. But the gentleman 
from New York objected to that. In order, therefore, to effect the sav- 
ing to which I have called attention I have made an exception of the 
grade of lieutenant, and until gentlemen can get up and show that the 
amendment will increase expenditures the point of order can not lie 


it. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? He makes, as I understand him, the point that thisamendment 
decreases the pay of the staff by bringing it down to the same grade of 
pay as is now allowed to the line officers? 

Mr. KNOTT. Ido. That ismyproposition. If thegentleman will 
attend for a moment I will say that as the law now stands captains on 
the staff get the pay of commodores in the line when they do not even 
have to go to sea, and junior officers of the staff receive more pay in 
some cases than officers of a higher grade who are performing service at 


sea. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, itis possibly true, as has been stated, 
that working out through these tables of pay the total amount of the 
pay that all of these men receive, owing to the length of service and all 
of the other conditions which enter into the calculations, it may be 
possible to show that the gentleman from Kentucky is right in his cal- 
culations. I say that I do not know but that it may so appear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman discussing the point of order? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am making my argument to sustain the point of 
order. What I say is that there is nothing in the law itself, there is 
no statute in connection with it by which you can construe this amend- 
ment which shows that the amendment in itself reduces expenditures. 
But taking into account certain facts which may or may not exist, but 
which I may concede to exist, if you please, or the amendment may 
have that effect, for the sake of argument, but still that is not enough. 
This amendment, read in connection with the statute which governs the 
pay of these officers, must show upon its face that it reduces expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. THOMAS. A word upon the point of order. The pay of all 
officers of the Navy, staff and line, is fixed by law, and the chairman 
of the committee must take official notice of the law. The law shows 
that the staff officers and all the grades except the one which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has excluded from his amendment receive larger 
salaries than officers of the line holding the same rank. 

Now there is no escape from the proposition that if the law fixes 
their pay at a higher rate, and this is a proposition to equalize their 
pay with officers of the line receiving less pay, it necessarily must re- 
duce expenditures and consequently is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I want to say a word further in reference to this 
subject. Iam told, and I have no doubt correctly, that there are at 
least a dozen facts which enter into this computation of pay: length of 
service, of time of entering the service, and I do not know how many 
more. The gentleman in front of me [Mr. ROBESON], whohas had ex- 
perience in reference to the matter, says that there are perhaps twenty 
facts existing outside of the law which must be taken into considera- 
tion, es which the Department must take notice, which fixes this ques- 
tion of pay. 

In reference to this class of officers, the staff officers, as I understand 
it, and Iam not very conversant with the subject, are not entitled to 
promotion as rapidly as officers of the line. They can not go as high 
as they can in the line; they remain stationary longer. And there- 


fore their pay as of that rank is increased. There are all of these con- 
siderations which enter into determining the amount which shall be 
paid to them, none of which appear on the statute and of none of which 
can you take notice jy deciding this question, 
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Mr. ROBESON. I will call the attention of the committee to this 
fact, to which I alluded before, that is, that the question of the rank 
of staff officers is determined upon different principles, under different 
conditions, and by different tests from those which apply to the line. 
For instance, you will find that there are for the pay o surgeons, pay- 
masters, and engineers five different periods of pay+—all in the same 
rank: first five years after date of commission, second five years after 
date of commission, third five years after date of commission, fourth 
five years after date of commission, and fifth after twenty years from 
date of commission; and all with different grades of pay, all in the 
same rank, and all affected by this amendment. And so the thing goes 
down the whole line of the service. For instance, no staff officer in the 
ordinary line of service can rise above the rank of captain. As chief 
of a bureau he may hold a temporary appointment for four years, semi- 
civil appointment, and has the temporary rank of commodore. No other 
staff officer can rise above the rank of captain. 

That is provided for this reason. These gentlemen go into a service 
in which they have not command. They go to important 
duties in that service. But the conditions of the service are not con- 
sistent with giving them high rank or the command which goes with 
it. So that, though a man may have been thirty years in service as a 
surgeon or engineer, you can not have him above the rank of captain; 
for otherwise he would command the ship heisin. They are kept 
down by the necessities of their condition. They do not run through 
all the grades. They do not advance as rapidly as officers in the line. 

All these things enter into the conditions which determine these 
ranks; and if you make the ranks determine the pay you launch your- 
selves on an uncertain sea. 

Mr. BRAGG. I would like to make an inquiry of the gentleman 
from New Jersey. When the gentleman prepared his bill last year, by 
which he prevented a midshipman from getting to be a captain unless 
he lived to be ahundred years old, did he take that fact into considera- 
tion when providing for the prolongation of the time for promotion to 
be followed by increase of pay? If the argument be good which the 
gentleman has just made ought he not to help the line by increasing 
their pay so as to repair the injury he did by taking away their right 


of promotion? 
Mr. ROBESON. The facts upon which the gentleman founds his 


argument or eigenen do not exist. 

Mr. KNOTT. My distinguished friend from New Jersey [Mr. RoBE- 
son] makes a plea for these staff officers on account of the tardiness of 
their promotion and the great length of time they have to stay in the 
service before they get to be anything. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will the gentleman pardon me for interrupting hini 
that I may make a correction and then he can answer me? I did not 
say on account of their tardiness of promotion, but on account of the 
fact that the oe of the service do not permit them to go higher 
than a certain 

Mr. KNOTT. Ttook the Navy Register and went through the various 
navy-yards as a matter of curiosity to see how these officers stood. In 
the Portsmouth navy-yard the commandant receives $4,000 a year, and 
he entered the service in 1840, D. B. Macomb, chief engineer with the 
rank of commodore, gets $4,000, the same pay as the commandant, and 
he went into the service in 1849. At the Boston navy-yard the com- 
modore commanding went into the service in 1839, and now gets $4,000 
ayear. The chief engineer, with the rank of commander and with the 
same pay, went in in 1852. In New York the commodore command- 
ing went in in 1841, and the chief engineer, getting the same pay with 
the rank of commander, went in in 1851. 

So there we find, so far from the promotion in thestaff being less rapid 
than in the line, it is a great deal more rapid, so far as the pay is con- 
cerned. You find men who are gray in the service and higher in rank 
getting no more pay than their subordinates who entered, ten, 
or twenty years later. Therefore there can be no argument at all de- 
duced from the length of service. 

The point was made by my ed friend from Ohio [Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH ] that there bain to be some discrimination in conse- 
quence of the responsibilities that these officers assume. The pay- 
master, for instance, is responsible for the amount of money which he 
distributes. But the lieutenant or the master, with whom he holds 
rank, is responsible for the safety of the ship and of every soul upon 
her, including that of the paymaster, if he has any. Why, there is no 

m in the responsibility resting upon the officers. 
irs the hammer fell. ] 

ee CHAIRMAN. The rules of the House prevent legislation upon 
an appropriation bill unless itretrenches expenditures. It has always, 
or generally, been held by the occupant of the chair that an amendment 

existing law to be in order must reduce expenditures and 
such reduction must appear upon its face. The Chair is unable to de- 
termine whether this amendment reducesexpendituresornot. But he 
regards it in the same line as the other amendment which has just been 
decided by the committee not to bein order. Therefore, under the con- 
fli statements which have been made by ihe gentleman from New 
York [ Mr. H1scoox] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KNOTT], 
one claiming thatthe amendment retrenches expenditures and the other 
that it does not—— 


Mr. KNOTT. Ido not understand that there was any discrepancy 
between our statements; that the gentleman from New York [Mr. His- 
COCK] disputed one word that I said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so state. 

Mr. KNOTT. The gentleman never disputed a syllable of my state- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock] and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. RoBE- 
son] both to state tothe Committee of the Whole that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] might or might 
not reduce expenditures; while the statement of the gentleman from 
Kentucky was to the effect that his amendment would probably reduce 
expenditures something like $100,000. 

Mr. KNOTT. It was simply a statement on the part of those gen- 
tlemen that they did not know whether it would reduce expenditures 
or not. 

The CHAIRMAN, There being a question of fact involved, and the 
Chair being unwilling to rule out the amendment without the com- 
mittee having an opportunity to pass upon it, the Chair will submit to 
the committee the question whether or not the point of order made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] against the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knott] shall be sustained. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 47, 
noes 56. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hiscock and Mr. Knorr were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 59, noes 70. 

So (no further count being called for) the point of order was not sus- 
tained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Irise toopposetheamendment. I 
am sorry that this amendment introduces into this House that fight be- 
tween the line and the staff of the Navy which has been, and which I 

pose will ever continue to be, one of the great disturbing elementsin 
that branch of the service. 

The gentleman from Kentucky will pardon me for saying that this 
amendment doesnot originate in any disposition to cut down the pay of 
the staff, but in the hope ultimately of raising the pay of the line. It 
is not, as I understand it, for the purpose of equalizing the pay of the 
line and the pay of the staff, but it is striking a blow at the staff only. 

The staff officers of the Navy enter the service after having educated 
themselves} I speak of those of the pay corps, the medical corps, ete. 
A pay officer enters the service after having been educated at his own 
expense, while a line officer goes through the Naval Academy, is edu- 
cated there at the expense of the Government, and not only receives his 
education but is paid $600 a year during the time he is in the academy. 

Again, astaff officer, a pay director or a paymaster, has to give a bond 
of $20,000 for the faithful discharge of the duties of his office. Now I 
do not see any reason why a man performing the responsible duty of 
paymaster under bonds should not have more pay than a line officer 
who is simply waiting for an opportunity to take some command, and 
is doing absolutely nothing. 

Take those line officers, for instance, who were in the Navy at the 
commencement of our war, and who have advanced in rank to captains, 
commodores, and rear-admirals, and are now enjoying the rank and re- 
ceiving the pay of those higher grades; while the paymaster who went 
through that service, and for aught I know many of them met the same 
dangers and incurred the same perils as the line officers, have stopped 
at the rank of captain and can go no higher. 

While I might be willing to revise this whole subject of pay and 
equalize the pay of the officers of the Navy, yet it seems to me that be- 
fore I entered upon that work I would refer the subject to some com- 
mittee of this House in order that it might be brought before the House 
in some bill which had been carefully considered and prepared. This 
proponi ion introduced here is entirely new legislation; it never has 

the consideration of any committee of this House. T hope, there- 
fore, the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. ROBESON. I trust members of the committee will understand 
the full force and effect of this amendment before they vote it on this 
bill. When we look atthe length of service of the older engineers in 
the Navy, for instance, we must remember that it is within the mem- 
ory of the present generation that steam was introduced into our Navy 
as an important element in the movement of ships; that the engineers 
who came into the service at that time came in at advanced ages. Of 
course @ man who at twenty-eight or thirty years of age came into the 
engineer corps suffers in length of service by fourteen years, if you 
please, with the man who entered as a midshipman at the age of fif- 
teen. Therefore the relations of the two can not be considered in that 
way. 

You must remember that the man who entered as engineer before 
we had provided that engineers should be entered at the Naval Academy— 
and that was but a few years , not more than ten—came into the 
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sion attained, with his proficiency assured, a full-fledged engineer. I 
speak of the engineers now merely as a matter of comparison. They 
came into the service at a ripe age. 

Now, you must remember that while they came in late in life, no 
matter how long they remain in the service they can not advance be- 


yond a certain grade. 

Mr. KNOTT. What is that grade ? 

Mr. ROBESON. Itis thegradeof captain. But one of a staff corps, 
and he only for a temporary period, and by reason of the fact that he is 
chief of a bureau, can advance beyond the grade of captain. 

I have already shown this committee that the rank of these staff offi- 
cers is determined on principles different from those which determine 
the rank of line officers; and therefore there is manifest injustice, abso- 
lute wrong, in determining their pay by a criterion which does not 
equally apply to them. That seems to me to be too plain for argument 
when addressed to the judgment of fair men. 

These men, as I havesaid, enter the service at a later age; are con- 
fined to a lower grade; never have the prospects of the higher rank and 
the higher pay; their condition in the service and the necessities of the 
organization keep them down. We can notafford to make them higher 
than captains; and we can hardly ever afford to send the captains to 
sea, because if they went they might as captains rank their command- 
ing officers. Thus the policy of the regulations of the service and the 
laws governing it keep them down in the lower ranks. While they re- 
ceive higher pay than their mere rank on account of increased service 
in it, they do not receive any higher pay than they would have had if 
the lapse of time had taken them to the higher rank which under other 
conditions they would have attained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. KNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move pro forma to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the last word. Iadmit that rank inthe staff and 
in the line is regulated, and must be be eg on altogether different 
principles; but I can not see how an officer who goes into the service 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years after another can by virtue of that fact be 
justly entitled to the same amount of pay that the older officer gets. 
It seems to me this is an injustice to the officer who has spent years in 
the service. According to the position of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, he who comes in at the eleventh houris entitled to just asmuch 
as those who have borne the heat and burden of the day. As a matter 
of that may be true, but as a matter of justice it is impossible. 

desire to say to my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS], who 
seems to deprecate bringing upon this floor a fight between the line and 
the staff, that no line officer has asked me to take any step that I am 
proposing to take in this matter. I havenot been importuned by asol- 
itary line officer in regard to any position which I assume.’ Probably 
it is not any violation of confidence to say that I have been appealed to 
by gentlemen of the staff, ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t cut down our pay at 
the rate of $500 a year.’’ I wish to say, in my own justification, that 
I propose this amendment in good faith, as being demanded by the best 
interests of the country—as being called for by the all-prevalent ery of 
retrenchment and economy. 

Mr. S, of Massachusetts. I hope the gentleman did not un- 
derstand me as implying that he was actuated by any but the best mo- 
tives. I simply said that this is recognized as the old fight between the 
line and the staff. 

Mr. KNOTT. Iam not responsible forthat. Iam fighting here for 
the people and for the people’s money. Idonotstand here asking that 
Congress shall resolve itself into a great eleemosynary institution to dis- 
tribute charity to staff officers or anybody else. Pay every officer a fair 
remuneration for his services, but give him nothing by way of gratuity. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. SyMpson, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had to the amendment of the House 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1294) more effect- 


ually to suppress gaming in the District of Columbia. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
sumed its session. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to support the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky. It has been here 
that great consideration should be given to members of the staff corps 
by reason of their having edu themselves, while the line officers 
have been educated at the expense of the Government. Let me call 
attention to the fact that a line officer in the Navy is educated to per- 
form all the duties pertaining to the care and command of aship. A 
line officer must command a ship, and this, too, without regard to his 
rank. He may be a commodore, he may be a captain, he may be a 
midshipman. No matter how high the relative rank of any staff offi- 
cer on board the ship may be, that staff officer never can take command. 
But it is urged here by the gentleman from New Jersey that these staff 
officers have greater pay because they can not rise higher than the 
grades fixed for officers who command stations and fleets. Upon enter- 
ing the service a staff officer has seven years added to his time of sery- 


ice to start with, in order to recompense him for not having been edu- 
cated by the Gbvernment. 

Talk about a staff officer receiving more pay than his commander! 
Why do you not give members of your Cabinet more pay than you do 
the President of the United States? Why do you not give the boat- 
swains, carpenters, and sailmakers aboard a ship more than you doa 
commander? 

Let us look for a moment at the pay table as set forth on the first page 
of the Naval Register. We find that medical and pay directors, medical 
and pay inspectors, and chief engineers, having the same ran‘: at sea, re- 
ceive $4,400 each, while a commodore in only one sort of service receives 
more pay; that is when he isatsea. Onshore he receives $400 less pay, 
and on leave $300 less. A captain who may command astation ora fleet 
receives $1,400 less pay than a medical inspector or a medical director; 
when on waiting orders he receives $1,800 less. Is it right to give an 
advantage in respect of pay to these ialists, these men who are ap- 
pointed for the purpose simply of assisting the commander of a ship in 
the discharge of his duties? They are no part of the military branch of 
the naval establishment; they require no special naval education to 
qualify them to perform their duties, for they can never command. They 
require no special training at the Naval Academy, because their calling 
is purely civil, A paymaster may be educated anywhere in civil life. 
When he comes into the Navy, he is simply required to discharge a 
civilian’s duty. An engineer when he goes into the Navy requires no 
more education than the engineer who goes into the merchant marine upon 
a vessel running between New York and Liverpool. A doctor going into 
the Navy requires no greater qualification than one who practices his 
profession in civil life. Why talk about their not being advanced to a 
certain rank as an argument in favor of giving them more pay than 
the captain of a vessel? I say that the different rate of pay for the 
same rank is an outrage. There is no justification for it in the world. 
This is a step in the right direction, and whether it be a fight between 
the line or staff or whatever it may be, it is a thing that ought to have 
been done long ago, and it is a burning shame that the American Con- 
gress has not changed the law governing this matter of the pay of the 
staff so as to equalize it with that of the line. i 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KNOTT. I withdraw my pro forma amendment, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to strike out the last word. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, if I understand the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, its particular feature is that it strikes down increase of pay for 
length of service. Ido not know whether this point has been made 
distinctly before the committee, but I ask the committee to consider 
whether it is now willing to make that radical change in our present 
law. 

First, I call attention to the fact alluded to before, that the highest 
rank which can be received by the staff is that of captain. They can 
not get promotion beyond that. So far as the line is concerned the law 
is modeled on a plan which looks to promotion after five years’ service, 
but it does not look to promotion beyond the rank of captain so far as 
the staff is concerned. Surgeons, paymasters, and chief-engineers re- 
ceive for the first five years after date of commission $2,800 as sea-pay; 
after the second five years after date of commission $3,200; after the 
third five years after date of commission $3,500, an increase of $300 a 
year, and after the fourth five years after date of commission $3,700. 
After twenty years from date of commission they receive $4,200 a year. 
They have expended the best periods of their lives in the service, and 
on account of length of service, after expending twenty years in the 
service, they get that increase of pay. 

Now, a commodore only gets $4,500 a year for sea-service, and for 
shore duty $4,000 a year; but he gets his $4,000 from the date of his 
commission, Whenever he has come to that position he takes it and 
he takes its emoluments. Now, simply because there are a few men, 
by reason of length of service, with families accumulated on their hands, 
who have grown old in the service, a few of them, who receive these 
salaries in excess of those in command of vessels, perhaps, a howl is 
raised against the whole staff to strike it all down, and these appeals 

made by these guardians of the people’s money. 

Two or three instances probably exist, and only two or three, in 
which that state of fact exists, and those instances are invoked for the 
pu of prejudicing the staff of the Navy. I for one believe that, 
having wasted the best period of their lives in the service, they should 
receive this com tion. Iam willing to join hands with any gen- 
tleman in reducing, if you please, the staff of the Navy. If we have 
too many, strike it down; but what we have I think should be ade- 
quately paid. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. I think if the members of the committee will carefully ob- 
serve theamendment to theamendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Knorr] they will see at once how unfair, how unjust the propo- 
sition is. Now theoriginal amendment had something of fairness on its 
face. It proposed to equalize the pay of line and staff, but this second 
amendment proposes not to equalize the pay but to strike down or leave 
out one grade of the staff. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky why if he proposes 
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to equalize the pay at all he does not fully and fairly equalize it? Why 
does he strike at the grade of lieutenant? As I happen to know, there 
is a passed assistantengineerin the Navy to-day who thirteen yearsago, I 
am informed, instructed a present lieutenant in the line, which lieu- 
tenant of the line now receives $400 more salary than this passed as- 
sistant engineer. If length of service be worth anything, and I think 
it is, if ability to instruct an officer of the line thirteen years ago is 
worth anything, and education counts for anything with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, I ask him why he does not allow his amendment 
to be equalizing in fact as it pretends to be on its face, and not exception- 
ally injurious to one grade of the staff, which, as I say, contains a gentle- 
man of education and culture who thirteen yearsago was able to instruct 
these same gentlemen of the line at the Naval Academy but who to- 
day draws $400 a year less pay? 

I venture to say, Mr. Chairman, that the responsibility resting on an 
engineer officer of the Navy at sea on one of our improved modern 
steam sloops of war, so completely filled as they are with all manner 
of intricate and expensive machinery, is equal to that of an officer of 
the line of the same relative rank and pay. Under the improved sys- 
tem of nayal architecture the duties of a naval officer are not by any 
means wholly on deck. They are largely to be performed under cover, 
and have to do with steam and electrical machinery rather than wind 
and sail. Late inventions and improvements in machinery, steam 
and electrical, are calling for men to officer the future American Navy 
of the very best talent and the very best technical education. It is 
an unfortunate time to strike at, by an exceptional amendment, all 
these men in the Engineer Corps of the Navy in the way the gentle- 
man from Kentucky is disposed to do. 

I think the amendment as originally proposed had a semblance of 
fairness about it, when we have lieutenants of the line, two hundred 
and eighty of them in commission, drawing $700,000 every year out of 
the Treasury of the United States—more money than the entire En- 
gineer Corps draws, including the captains, towhom the gentleman so 
facetiously and sarcastically alludes—when we pay more for lieuten- 
ants of the line in the Navy than we pay for the engineers all together. 
J think it comes with an ill grace from any member of this House to 
move to strike at that one staif corps of the Navy, composed of so many 
men of honor and culture, a larger proportionate number of whom are 
to-day on sea service than any other corps in the Navy can show. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hansted. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. KNOTT. I renew it. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania seems, Mr. Chairman, to be labor- 
ing under a very singular misapprehension in accusing me of intending 
any injustice to the engineers or other staff officers of the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. Let me recur to the facts and call the gentleman’s 
attention to them briefly. I offered an amendment in the instance 
equalizing the pay of all these officers, commencing with the highest and 
going down to the very lowest grade, including the grade of lieutenants, 
which I admitted at the time showed a disparity in favor of the line 
officers, and I was willing that the staff officers of that grade should 
come up and be equalized in reference to their pay with others. But 
the point of order was made upon the amendment. I thought the 
point of order was not well taken. It was submitted, however, to the 
committee, and if I am not mistaken the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
himself voted that it was well taken. That forced me to the necessity 
of striking out that grade entirely so as to make the amendment un- 
objectionable to the point of order; and, as I have said, if I am not 
mistaken the gentleman from Pennsylvania voted so as to place himself 
in the very difficulty of which he now complains with reference to this 
amendment. 

I have no objection at all, let me say, to these engineers of the rank 
of lieutenant, and no desire to do injustice to them. I will admit, if 
it please the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that I have no doubt they 
are the best educated men on the face of the earth; at least I am not 
going to dispute that assertion here. I am not going to dispute the fact 
at all that when the staff officers of that grade shall die out all the wis- 
dom and enlightenment of the world will go into the grave with them. 
But I was precluded on the point of order from doing them justice. 
I still insist that there is, however, a question which should have some 
weight with the minds of Represenatives upon this floor, and that is 
that there is something of justice due to the people and to the Treas- 
ury of the United States as to these officers themselves. But, as I say, 
I was overruled. So I will ask the gentleman ‘‘not to shake his gory 
locks at me.” If anybody has prevented justice being done to these 
exalted and superlatively wise officers in our Navy ‘‘thou shalt not say 
it was I that did it.” The responsibility must rest with the gentleman 
himself and his friends. 

A great deal of stress has been laid upon the fact that these poor, 
down-trodden officers can not go higher than the grade of captain in the 
service. Now, carry into effect the provisions of this bill and make your 
promotions to the grade of rear-admiral by selection, and let me ask 
how many lieutenants will ever get to the grade of captain? Strike 
down your commodores and have your rear-admirals appointed by se- 
jection, how many of the fifty captains now in the line will ever see the 


romised land of rear-admiral? There is probably not a lieutenant 
iving now who will reach that grade, and certainly not a master who will 
get beyond that grade. 
[Here the hammer fell. } 


Mr. ROBESON. I rise to oppose the amendment. I desire to call 
attention to one other thing before we vote upon this question. I have 
already said here in this discussion that the officers who came in before 
we provided that the staff officers, the engineers particularly, should 
go through the course at the Naval Academy came in at a maturer age. 
It must also be remembered that each one came in after having ac- 
quired his own education, at his own and entered the service 
as a fully equipped man ready to do his duty; and that he is not to be 
compared, when it comes to the mere rank he holds, with those young 
men who have gone into the service for the sake of acquiring an edu- 
cation at the public expense. 

Now, it is very easy to see, as I have said before, how men will ad- 
vance to great ages, and through a long period of service, retaining the 
same grade; and if you attempt to fix their pay by the mere test of 
rank you ignore the whole question of advanced age and length of 
service. You ignore the question of advancing age, with its superior 
faculties and superior education and efficiency going with it, and length 
of service, with its superior deserts and superior claims upon the com- 
mittee and the attention of the country. I would like also to say right 
now, as I had not time to look it up beforehand, that this amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky will increase the pay of certain staff 
officers largely, some of them as much as 50 per cent. 

Mr. KNOTT. Let me ask the gentleman from New Jersey which 
ones it will increase? 

Mr. ROBESON. It will increase the pay of,all naval constructors, 
of chaplains, and of civil engineers. 

Mr. KNOTT. No; I the gentleman’s pardon, he is mistaken 
in the amendment. If he looks to the amendment he will see that it 
says officers of the medical, pay, and engineer corps; and does not say 
anything about preachers, constructors, or civil ineers. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then I am mistaken. I withdraw that objection. 
I thought it applied to the whole staff. 

Mr. KNOTT. No, sir; only to those I have named. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. The Chair assumes the pro forma amendment 
to have been withdrawa. 

Mr. KNOTT. Yes, sir; I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair decided that by the sound the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOTT. I demand a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53. noes 73. 

Mr. KNOTT. No quorum has voted. I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. Knorr and Mr. ROBESON were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, noes 
82. À 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to offer an amendment at line 30. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 30 strike outall ofthe paragraphafter the word “ hundred" and insert: 

* Provided, That nothing in the act approved August 5, 1882, making a 
priations for the naval service shall be construed to apply to any cadet-midship- 
man or cadet-enginecer who had completed his four years’ course at the Naval 
Academy at the time of the passage of said act. 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. That it changes existing law and does not retrench 
expenditure. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 1 would like to be heard upon that. I take it 
the amendment is to be construed as it appears on its face. On its face 
it reduces the amount of appropriation to $3,900,000. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not hear that partof the amendment read. If 
necessary, I will make the point of order to the provision alone which 
changes existing law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What particular point does the gentleman make? 

Mr. CANNON. I willstateitagain. If the amendment reduces the 
amount to be appropriated, I failed to hear that part of it read. If it 
does, then I make the point of order to the provision which changes that 
law of August last. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. I have just stated it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the amendment does not change the law, why 
does the gentleman offer the amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It does change the law; but it does reduce the 
expenditure; and there is just occasionally an opportunity for a sensible 
thing being got in under these infernal rules. My argument is that 
while the amendment changes the existing law it also reduces expend- 
itures and is not obnoxious to either one or both the points of order 
which have been made. But if the Chair is in doubt about it I hope 
he will do as he did with the two previous amendments, and submit 
the question as to the point of order to the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has no doubt this amendment is out 
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of order. The point of order is good. While the amendment strikes 
out $39,000 it repeals the law of a year ago, a clause of the last appro- 
priation act, and by so doing may increase the expenditures far more 
than that; and the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas upon its 
face does not show that it retrenches expenditures. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Then I offer the amendment modified so as to 
meet the objection. 
he Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out “$3,939,400” and insert “$3,900,000: Provided, That nothing in the act 
approved August 5, 1882, shall be construed to apply to any cadet-midshipman, 
or cadet-engineer who see ge gm ae his four years’ course at the Naval Academy 
at the time of the passage of act.” 

Mr. CANNON. Irise to make the point of order on the proviso. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What point of order does the gentleman from 
Illinois make? 

Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order to the proviso in the gen- 
tleman’samendment. And I will call the attention of the Chair to what 
was the uniform ruling in the last session upon amendments of this 
kind, that where a provision in an amendment retrenches expenditures 
that may be in order, but where there is another provision in the amend- 
ment that changes existing law and which does not retrench expendi- 
tures youcan make the point of order to that provision so that the amend- 
ment would stand in part and fall in part. There are two clauses in 
this amendment. ; 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to say in reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois that this amendment is presented as a whole. It is a motion 
to strike out and insert, and just as you can not divide that motion in 
ordinary legislation, so here you can not divide this amendment, It 
certainly reduces the expenditures proposed in this bill, and at the same 
time changes existing law. But the rule expressly provides that an 
amendment which does change existing law to be in order shall reduce 
expenditures, and this does that clearly and distinctly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to make an additional point of order to that 
made by the gentleman from Illinois, applying to that portion of the 
amendment which existing law and not to that which changes 
the amount. The language of the rule is: 

Nor shall any provision in such bill or amendment thereto changing existing 
law be in order, &c. 

There are several provisions in the gentleman’s amendment. Oneis 
to change the law in relation to certain cadets at Annapglis. Thatin- 
creases expenditures. The gentleman has another clause in his amend- 
ment which just arbitrarily reduces the amountin the bill. With that 
I have nothing todo. But I do make the point of order as to the pro- 
vision changing existing law. 

Mr. CALKINS. While I am in full sympathy with the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas, and shall beg of the committee 
to allow an amendment of that kind to be submitted, I am satisfied 
the point of order is well taken against the amendment. It has been 
the uniform ruling of the different chairmen of the Committee of the 
Whole, at least during the last two sessions, that where an amendment 
contains two substantive propositions the point of order will lie against 
either substantive proposition. This amendment has two substantive 
propositions. The one is to reduce the amount appropriated. To that 
the point of order does not apply. The other is a substantive proposi- 
tion changing existing law, and to that the point of order applies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to rule on the point of order. 
The Chair rules out from the gentleman’s amendment that part of it 
which existing law, but will recognize the amendment and 
rule it in order so far as it changes the amount carried by the bill. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Ifthe Chair will t— 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman want to be heard on the 
merits of his proposition ? 


Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to take an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. Ifthe Chair had ruled the whole thing out he would per- 
haps have been right, but he is not right in ruling out a part of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman appeal from the decision of 
the Chair? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; on the ground that where a motion is made 
to strike out and insert, that is not a divisible motion. Therefore 
when the Chair undertakes to divide it, in my humble judgment the 
Chair has gone too far. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] 
appeals from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee ? 

Mr. MILLS. Is that debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to say that two years ago, I believe it was, I 
offered an amendment to an appropriation bill in precisely the form in 
which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] has offered his 
amendment, and to meet precisely the objection which he intends to 
meet by the form he has adopted. 

The rule requires that if a proposition amends existing law it must 
go still further and reduce expenditures. Any proposition in an appro- 
priation bill that changes existing law, if it reduces itures, is 
authorized by the rule, I may say that the rule was made for that 


Who is there here who does not know that this eaten of 


purpose. 5 
the rules was prepared by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 

and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. RANDALL] for the express 

purpose of permitting in appropriation bills propositions to reduce sala- 

ries under existing laws? 

Mr. CALKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. CALKINS. That was the ruling originally when these rules 
were first codified. The point of order was made against the whole 
amendment, not against any substantive provision of the amendment. 
Subsequently, when the difference was pointed out, and very nicely, 
too, by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], at a time 
when I had the honor to preside, it was ruled thata point of order 
could be made against any provision of the amendment or any provis- 
ion of the bill where they were clearly divisible; that the point of order 
would lie against any substantive proposition. It wasin that way that 
the ruling was established. 

Mr. MILLS. If that is the rule, then the sooner we undo it the 
better. If that be true, then you have no use for the rule. 

If a member can make a point of order to any provision of the amend- 
ment and thus strike out the very part intended by the member offer- 
ing it to give it force so as to bring it within the rule and submit the 
proposition to the House, then the whole purpose of the rule is gone. 

As a matter of course, you can move to reduce expenditures; nobody 
doubts that at all. Butif you are denied the right to move a propo- 
sition to change existing law, then the very object of the rule is gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the committee? 

The question was taken; and the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. CALKINS. I offer as a proviso to the pending paragraph that 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That no further appointments of paymasters in any grade of the 
Navy shall be made, and when vacancies occur officers of the line shall be de- 
tailed to perform the duties now required of paymasters under stich regulations 
as the Secretary of the Navy may require. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I suggest to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CALKINS] to modify his amendment so that it will read ‘‘ under the 
rules and regulations now provided by law’? rather than to leave those 
regulations to be determined by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. CALKINS. I accept the snggestion and modify my amendment 
accordingly. 

I desire to say that when the Army appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole a few days ago, on motion of my 
colleague [Mr. BROWNE] a provision very similar to this was adopted 
with reference to the Army. It was provided in the bill that hereafter 
all appointments of paymasters should cease and the duties of pay- 
masters should be performed by line officers of the Army. That was 
put into the bill almost unanimously. 

Now, I can see no reason why such a provision should not apply 
equally as well to the Navy, and by that means we will get rid entirely 
of that part of the staff of the Navy. 

Mr. HISCOCK, I would inquireof the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. 
CALKINS] if it would not be well to modify his amendment in this way ? 
I merely suggest it to him: ‘‘ Provided that no further appointment of 
paymasters in the lowest grade of the Navy shall be made,” Ke. 

Mr. CALKINS. I wish to say in reply to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hiscock] that I have considered that question, and I think 
the amendment I have now offered will meet exactly what we all want. 
It provides that appointments shall be made in no grade; that does not 
affect the question of promotion at all. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman how he is going 
to provide for the bonds to be given by the officer acting as paymaster? 

Mr. CALKINS. He is to act ‘‘ under the rules and regulations now 
provided by law.” 

Mr. BLOUNT. You may assign an officer to that duty and he may 
not want to take it. . 

Mr. TALBOTT. Then assign some one else in his place. 

Mr. CALKINS. My amendment provides that the duty shall be per- 
formed under such rules and regulations as are now provided by law. 

Mr. KNOTT. I have an amendment here which I have no doubt 
will be accepted by the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. CaLKnys]; it is 
more explicit and covers the entire case. 

Mr. CALKINS. Let it be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add $ 

cy pe pir a "Thee aer mod kasala atta shall be made to the grade of pay 
director, pay i r, paymaster, or passed assistant paymaster, nor sballany 
appointment be hereafter made to the grade of assistant paymaster; and when- 
ever a vacancy shall occur in any of said grades a suitable officer shall be de- 
tailed from the line to the duties thereof, if necessary, under such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Navy shall prescribe; but nothing herein con- 


tained shall be so construed as to deprive any officer of the Navy in either of 
said grades of his commission.” 


Mr. TALBOTT. I have offered an amendment, which, as I under- 
stand, the gentleman from Indiana has accepted, to add the words; 
Under the rules and regulations provided by law, 
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Mr. CALKINS. I am not prepared at this moment to accept that 


Reie but I will examine it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. As a substitute for thé amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana I offer the provision which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


„ Strike out all after the word “dollars,” in line 21, to and including the word 
paymaster,” inline 23; and after the word“ dollars,” i in line 31, add the follow- 


FS rovided, That each officer in charge of a vessel pled! Fe yard 'pay the onie tothe 
United States shall be detailed by the Secretary of the Navy to pey es e officers 
and men under his command, under such regulations as shall by 
saon Secretary; and on the 30th day of June, 1883, all pay directors, pay ita pae 

paymasters, passed assistant pa: penans and assistan wimasters 1 be 
prici an 5 out of the naval service of nited States, yy fll pay for one year.” 


Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, I have made some calculations, 
which I am satisfied are approximately correct, to show the enormous 
expense to which the United States Government is now subjected in 
order to disburse the pay of the Navy. There are one hundred and 
twenty-four officers in the Pay Department. Twenty-five of these 
officers receive an average of $4,400 a year, or a total of $110,000; fifty 
officers receive a total of $175,000; thirty receive $66,000; and nine- 
teen receive $36,000, making a total of $387,000 paid to the Pay De- 
partment of the Navy. These men, Mr. Chairman, are required to pay 
less than eleven thousand persons, or an average of cighty-eight persons 
each. If all of these pay officers were actively engaged their disburse- 
ments would amount to an averagé of $53,400 a year for each officer. 

The cost of paying the Navy is equal to 5 percent. of the entire amount 
disbursed. I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that the greater portion of 
this enormous expense can be saved; that these officers might well be 
dispensed with; that each officer in command of a ship or in charge of 
a navy-yard or naval station might, under proper instructions from the 
Secretary of the Navy, be detailed to make these payments. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, think for a moment of the manner in which 
a private individual or a corporation makes disbursements to employés. 
There are two corporations doing business in the State where I reside 
that have a larger number of employés than the total personnel of the 
Navy ofthe UnitedStates. Onthe 15th day of each month two men start 
from the city of Chicago and by the end of the month they have paid a larger 
numberof men thanare paid by these one hundred and twenty-four offi- 
cers in the Navy; they have their completed vouchers in their possession; 
and this work isdoneatacostof less than $5, 000ayear. Nowcontrast this 
manner of doing business with the enormous expenditure which we an- 
nually make in order to disburse the pay of our Navy. If gentlemen 
are sincere when they say that the naval establishment of the United 
States is top-heavy-—if they are sincere when they say they desire to 
curtail these enormous expenses, I can see no better way in which this 
may be done than by voting for this amendment. 

There is no great hardship in this proposition. It makes provision 
for these gentlemen to at leastareasonable extent. Itmay besaid that 
after many years’ service they are turned out to seek new employment; 
but under this amendment they are turned out with something at least 
in their hands. The amendment allows to each of them a ear’s 
compensation; and with this fund to support them, they can easily, it 
seems to me, make new arrangements suitable to their new condition. 

I believe that no proposition submitted in the nature of anamendment 
on this bill would more effectually subserve the idea of economy suggested 
by so many gentlemen than the amendment now under consideration. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CALKINS. I wish to say that the amendment of my friend 
from Kentuc 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. CALKINS. I move to strike out the last word. I wish to say 
that while the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky proposes 
to stop all promotions in thecorps of pay officers my amendment allows 
promotion to go on until all the officers now in the pay corps are ex- 
hausted; and then we shall have a pay corps composed simply of line 
officers. If the Committee of the Whole are willing to stop promotions 
of course I have no objections, but I think that justice to these men re- 
quires that we should put in this bill a provision similar to that which 
was inserted in the Army bill. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Is the gentleman from Indiana entirely right in his 
statement as to the effect of his amendment? As I understood, it pro- 
vides that whenever vacancies occur in any grade—— 

Mr. CALKINS. _ It provides that no original appointment shall here- 
after be made in any grade. That does not stop promotions. Letmy 
amendment be read. 

again read. 


The amendment of Mr. CALKINS was 
My amendment is intended to be in effect the same 


Mr. CALKINS. 
that was adopted upon the Army bill—not to stop promotions, but when 
vacancies occur to have line officers detailed to perform the duties until 
the pay corps as now constituted is exhausted. The object is the gradual 
substitution of line officers, 

Mr. TALBOTT. I would like the attention of the gentleman me 
Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] for one moment. Suppose that a 
should die or resign—a very improbable event I admit—does the presen 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana provide that an appointment shall 
be made from the line to fill that vacancy? 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I think that is the effect. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I suggest to the gentleman his amendment should 
be so worded that the promotion shall first take place and then an ap- 
pointment be made to fill the vacancy in the lower grade. 

Mr. CALKINS. To make it ectly certain I will put in ‘“‘ origi- 
nal ’’—‘‘ no original appointments,” and then it will be beyond all 
question or dispute. 

Mr. KNOTT. Is not the substitute I have offered pending before 
the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks the gentle- 
man from Indiana to accept it, which the latter declined to do. 

Mr. KNOTT. I move it, then, as a substitute for the pending prop- 
osition. 

Mr. ATKINS. Let it be again reported. 

Mr. KNOTT’S amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from Iowa to 
withdraw his amendment until a vote is taken on the substitute of the 
ange from Kentucky for the proposition of the gentleman from 


Mr. SPARKS. What becomes of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa ? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is withdrawn temporarily. 

Mr. CALKINS’s amendment was again read. 

Mr. ROBESON. What is the question before the committee at this 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question in order is on the substitute 
moved by the gentleman from Kentucky for the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBESON. The question, then, we are now discussing is the 
substitute of the potepa! from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. t is the point. 

Mr. ROBESON. AsI ay rnk the substitute, it is when any va- 
cancy occurs in any of the grades of the pay corps of the Navy, from 

pay inspector to assistant paymaster, a line officer shall be put in his 

place and discharge his duties. That is the effectofit. This commit- 
kee should understand just this before they do anything of that kind, 
that all paymasters in the Navy unite in that one corps quartermasters, 
commissaries, and paymasters of the Army; that every paymaster is 
ny N quartermaster, and paymaster, and discharges all those 

uties 
. Another point this committee should understand, that there must be on 
board of every ship a paymaster to keep its accounts, to take care of its 
stores, to pay its men, to keep its books, to disburse its expenditures, 
and to look after its moneys. In every naval station of the country 
there must be a corps of paymasters; first, to pay everybody there, to 
pay all the esha to pay forall materials, to pay for every purchase, 
to pay for work that is done, to keep all the books of accounts, to ac- 
count with the Treasury ent through the Second Comptroller, 
to keep a series of toda. which under the present system of detailed ap- 
propriations requires an expert accountant of the very first class and of 


many years’ experience. 
Besides sone Mr. you must remember these men handle 
millions of m Some of them have hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars in their s at once. They give large bonds. They are selected 
not only for that, but for their accuracy and adaptability for keeping 
accounts. 

Now you are to take a sailor-man, a man who has been brought 
up to walk the nc only, who has been educated as a seaman, who 
looks to that for his prominenceand success in life, and put these duties 
upon him. How soon would the naval accounts be settled in the Treas- 
ury if that happened? What becomes of accounts aboard ship of cloth- 
ing, of provisions, of purchases, when she comes home? Who are to 
control them? Who could understand them? These gentlemen of the 
line are experts in their profession. They are specialists in that. I 
know they have an idea nobody knows anything they do not know. 
I know they think that if a man can not reef a topsail he does not know 


an. at all. 

Mr MILLS. Let me ask the gentleman a question, whether or not 
bookkeep’ taught in the course at the Naval Academy ? 

Mr. ROBESON. No, it is not taught there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The timeof the gentleman from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will take the floor and yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, if he desires to proceed. 

Mr. KNOTT. There has been but one five-minute s made upon 
thisamendment, and that was made by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from Indiana spoke upon it. 

Mr. KNOTT. No, he was debating his own amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York was recognized 
and yielded his time to the gentleman from New Jersey. The Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from Kentucky afterward. 

Mr. ROBESON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want the committee to un- 
derstand just what this thing is. I want them to understand the 


various, amii oog daana and peculiar duties that are imposed upon 
these gentlemen; 
and the strict accountability that they are held to by the law. 


e conditions under which they enter the service, 
I would 
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like to know what lieutenant or lieutenant-commander of the line, and 
you may take the most intelligent of them, and I say it from my own per- 
sonal knowledge that the most intelligent of the whole list is not com- 
petent to-day to discharge the duties of assistant paymaster of a small 
ship; and if he attempted it, if he tndertook to di those duties 
without further and special instruction, he would be before he knew 
it in the clutches of the law, and his bondsmen would suffer. Theac- 
counts of that ship under such circumstances, at every stage, would be 
in turmoil and confusion, and the reports to the Treasury and the ac- 
counts made up from it would simply be confusion worse confounded. 

Mr. Kwort addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SPARKS. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield for a mo- 
tion that the committee do now rise? 

Mr. KNOTT. I will yield for that motion, retaining the floor. 

Mr. SPARKS. Then I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. ROBESON. I hope not. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 69. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is i 

Mr. KNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that the committee 
is under very great obligations to the gentleman from New Jersey for 
the instructions he has given them as to the mysterious and important 
duties which pertain to the office of paymaster in the Navy. I venture 
to predict, however, that the line of the Navy will not feel under very 
great obligations for the distinguished compliment he has paid to their 
intelligence and capacity. 

Now we know very well, the most of us atleast, what the duties of a 
paymaster are. Those of us who do not know precisely what they are 
may form a very good idea, and I undertake to say that they are no 
more than any ordinary corner grocer man is fully competent to perform. 
Any thousand-dollar clerk in the Government employment who is not 
competent to perform the duties of paymaster ought to be drummed out 
of the service for incompetency. What is the fact? When aship goes 
into commission, the officers in command of the various departments 
determine what stores are necessary for each of theirdepartments. Each 
of these officers makes his requisition for the needed articles. That 
requisition is approved by the commander of the vessel. Those stores 
are then furnished out of the stores on hand if the ship is here in 


port. 

If the ship is in a foreign port and needs stores or supplies of any kind, 
the requisition is made by the officer in command of the department 
that needs the stores, which isapproved by the captain or officer in com- 
mand, and the paymaster is ordered to go out and buy them in the 
open market or where he can get them cheapest. He is required, in 
addition to this important duty, to pay the officers, the men, and the 
employés of the ship, and to keep an account of the moneys on hand 
and the disbursements made by him. Now I undertake to say that 
there is not an officer, from the youngest midshipman on the list to the 
Admiral of the Navy, who is not abundantly com t to di any 
of these duties. Any man who has mathematical knowledge enough to 
make the simplest calculation, to tell how much twelve pounds of beans 
would come to at 12} cents a pound, can discharge the duties devolving 
upon an assistant paymaster. 

Now, as to his “‘ great labors.” That, Mr. Chairman, is the most 
preposterous nonsense, if I may be allowed to use the expression, the 
most preposterous that I have ever heard. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
time he is at sea he is doing nothing whatever, and while heis in actual 
service almost everything he does is performed by the clerk who is em- 
ployed and paid by the Government. More than that, when the pay- 
master dies at sea, I ask who discharges his duties? The captain in 
that case details an officer of the line # perform them, and if he is not 
competent, as we are to believe from the statements made here, we 
ought to make some provision by which oneof these extremely wise 
men is sent along as a sort of supernumerary with every ship, so as to 
be on hand in case of such a contin, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I feel that these remarksare perfectly futile. I 
feel that with all of the present disposition to save money for the people 
it is utterly idle to make such a presentation, although the proposition 
I submit will immediately and directly effect a saving of $375,000 a 
year to our people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS took the floor and yielded his time to Mr. KNOTT. 

Mr. KNOTT. Isay, Mr. Chairman, the proposition that I have sub- 
mitted leads to a speedy and direct saving of at least $375,000 a year 
to the country, and I reiterate the statement I have already made, that 
this corps of officers is as absolutely useless in the Navy of the United 
States as the fifteenth wheel would be to a wagon. I maintain that 
there is nothing which they are called upon to perform that could not 
be fully and just as well performed by any man of ordinary common 
sense. And if it is true that the line officers of the Navy, educated at 
vast expense to the Government at this grand institution down here at 
Annapolis, have not got sense enough to go into the market and buy 
what a ship needs; have not got sense enough to count the money to 
pay for it, or to count the money put into their hands to pay the officers 
and the sailors; have not sense enough to make a to the Depart- 
ment of what they have receivedand whatthey haye disbursed for these 


different items, then I say they are unworthy of the service and the 
whole of them ought to be mustered out. 

Why, such a set of unmitigated idiots and imbeciles were never seen 
on the Lord’s green earth as the line officers of the Navy are repre- 
sented to be when we are told they can not go on shore and buy a few 
cabbages, a little beef, and a few barrels of flour; that they can not keep 
an account of what they buy; that they can not keep an account of a 
few hundred dollars which they disburse for such purposes. In my 
judgment it is the most preposterous nonsense to make any such asser- 
tion. 

Now, sir, the reason why I think my substitute for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] ought to be adopted is 
this: If I apprehend the meaning of that amendment correctly it only 
reaches one grade in the corps, and that is the grade of paymaster. My 
eee reaches the entire corps and does not do injustice to any of 

em. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say 
I think he is in error about that. Both amendments muster out the 
entire corps ultimately —— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. KNOTT. No, sir. It does not touch a solitary one of these offi- 
cers. It allows each one of them to hold his commission. 

But it does seem to me if there is anything superlatively sanctified in 
the eye of the American Congress it is one of these staff officers. We 
are told by Holy Writ that to touch the tottering ark while being con- 
veyed from one place to another was certain death; to lay hands upon 
the show-bread was sacrilege, and it was allowed only to the high priest 
once ayearto look upon the shekinah in the holy of holies. But there 
is a degree of sanctity around a staff officer, especially a paymaster in 
the United States Navy, before which all these things fade into utter 
insignificance. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Now, will the gentleman from Kentucky 
answer a question ? 

Mr. KNOTT. I will answer my friend’s question if it be a perti- 
nent one. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The gentleman a few moments ago did not 
hear me through. I said both amendments muster the entire corps out 
ultimately. The amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, how- 
ever, prevents any promotion in the staff corps during the process of 
m ing out. For instance, if a captain dies in the staff corps you 
would appoint to succeed him possibly a lieutenant from the line in- 
stead of promoting the man next below him in his own corps, which is 
a palpable injustice, because, although an officer in that corps might 
have served twenty years and be entitled to his promotion, you deny 
it to him, giving it, however, to a junior officer of the line. I submit 
that is a gross injustice. 

Mr. KNOTT. My amendment does not inflict any injustice. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I move to strike out the last word. 

Idesire to make a suggestion or two against both the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] and the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr], and itis this: This appropria- 
tion bill carries nearly $15,000,000. There isa provision in this bill for 
the purchase of new material for the building of three ships. 

Since I have been a member of the House of Representatives I be- 
lieve that the amount annually carried by the appropriation bills for the 
support of the Navy has been about $15,000,000. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] seems to think that the only business of one of 
these paymasters or of a person in this service is to buy a few cabbages, 
and he has based his ent upon that supposition. I desire to call 
the attention of the two gentlemen who are offering these amendments 
and propose to strike down the staff corps to the fact that the discretion to 
spend nearly all of this $15,000,000 is vested in this corps. The account- 
ability for all of it is vested in this corps—the purchase of material for 
the repairs of the Navy; the purchase of material for the construction of 
the Navy when new vessels are to be constructed—and_ you propose to 
turn this over to the junior officers in the line. Of course the superior 
officers will not take this employment, they have other employments, 
and it goes to the lieutenants, those who are untried, to purchase this 
vast amount of material which is used for the repair and construction 
of the Navy, men who have not been educated for the business. And I 
go further than that. I ask what sensible business man would strike 
down this system which has existed for over fifty years and turn it over 
to a new and untried corps? 

Mr. CALKINS. Why did you do it in the Army? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It was not done in the Army. There this was 
simply turned over from the Paymaster’s Department to the Quarter- 
master’s Department, they having all theexperience of age and of edu- 
cation. You merely turned it from one department to another depart- 
ment equally competent for both these reasons to discharge the service. 
But here you are not turning it over to a service already educated in 
this way and trained in those methods. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to say in answer to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hiscock] that if I have any interest in this matter it 
is to preserve and make better the Navy of the United States. I know 
and every gentleman here knows that the di cy between the staff 


and the line has grown so great that it has become a standing—I was 
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going to say a standing shame to the people of this country. And I 
say besides that, Mr. i that if the Navy is to be preserved it 
is to be preserved by rjad legislation; and the best way to do it is 
to get rid of those officers that we can spare from the service and put 
in their place other officers without increasing expenditures. 

My friend from New York urges that these men who have been edu- 
cated at Annapolis have not sufficient education to enable them to ex- 
pend properly the money we appropriate for the support of the Navy. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have scarcely that. 

Mr. CALKINS. In answer to that, I desire to say that the line of- 
ficers of the Navy to-day, many of them, without having given a dol- 
lar in bonds, are expending more money than any one paymaster i in the 
whole corps; I refer to the naval officers of the line in charge of the 
light-houses, some of whom are expending $40,000 a month. I am 
asked if it is an intricate business to make up these pay-rolls. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is not aquestion of making out pay-rolls merely. 

Mr. CALKINS. That is not a question of sufficient importance to 
require much time to answer. Myself and others are friends of that 
branch of the service in which we all feel a pride, the Navy of the United 
States. Since we have been launched into this matter of reforming the 
Navy on an appropriation bill I say let us reform it, and when we at- 
tempt to do so, let us strike at that which ought to be reformed. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the committee now rise. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I wouldlike, if my friend from New Jersey — 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is called for, which is the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New Jersy [Mr. RoBeson], that the Com- 
mittee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. PAGE reported that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7314) 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to submit a resolution—— 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to submit a motion. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have been recognized to offer a resolution for the 
printing of the tariff schedules, showing the three rates of duty, those 
now existing, those proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and those proposed by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. MILLS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to state that if the resolution is now adopted 
these schedules will be ready for members to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 


TARIFF SCHEDULES. 


Mr. KELLEY. I submit the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the House 1,000 copies of the 
schedules contained in sacra OF bill No. 7313 which have been prepared by the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means, in parallel columns, soeia the present rates of 
duties on fore imports, those recommended by the Tariff Commission, and 
those reported in the House bill. 


Mr. MILLS. Will that contain the value of the articles upon which 
duties are levied ? 

Mr, KELLEY. It gives the three rates of duty alone. 

Mr. MILLS. Does it give the value of the articles? 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘There is another paper being prepared by the Treas- 
ury Department, I believe, which will give that information. 

The resolution was adopted. 

. LIMITING DEBATE ON NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that when this House shall again resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of the 
naval appropriation bill, all debate on the pending paragraph and pend- 
ing amendments be confined to fifteen minutes. 

3 SPRINGER. Pending that, I move the House now adjourn. 

Mr. ROBESON. I trust the gentleman will withdraw that motion 
until this order can be made. 

Mr. SPARKS. We can settle that matter in the morning. 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER The regular order is the motion to adjourn. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 34, 
noes 46. 

Mr. SPARKS. I call for tellers on the motion to adjourn. 

Tellers were not ordered, there being 16 in the affirmative—not one- 
fifth of a quorum. 

So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs onthe motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON], to limit debate in Committee 
of the Whole on the pending paragraph and amendments pending 
thereto of the naval appropriation bill to fifteen minutes. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there’ were—ayes 65, 
noes 11, 
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Mr. SPARKS. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. ROBESON, I call for the yeas and nays. 

en SPARKS, omens right; you can have them. 

e question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays; and there 

were 42 in the affirmative. 3 Zs de! 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the’ last vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 74, nays 36, not vot- 
ing 181; as follows: 


YEAS—74. 
Anderson, Doxey, Page, Scales, 
Atkins, Dwight, Parker, Shallenberger, 
Fin, sewais. Pet : 
eae) radar Sewell S. s Skinner, 
Tagg, uenther, Peirce, 
Briggs, akm enbergh. Toe e, Fasen A. Herr 
rumm, arris T pooner, 
Buck, Haseltine, Prescott, Steele, 
Burrows, Julius. Henderson, Randall, Talbott, 
Butterworth, itt, yy Thomas, 
Calkins, Holman, Y, Townsend, Amos 
Cannon, Horr, Rice, John B U; A 
Carpenter, Houk, Rice, Wm, W. an Horn, * 
Caswell, Ji 4 Rich, . ‘ard, 
Cravens, A Richardson, J. S. Watson, 
Dawes, McLean, Jas. H. Ritchie, White, 
A Miller, Robeson, illits, 
rf, Mutchler, Robinson, Geo. D, 
Dowd, Norcross, b 
NAYS—36. 
Aiken, Cox, William R. Hutchins, Sparks, 
Berry, Dibrell, Klotz, 7 
Buchanan, Ellis, Knott, pson, P. B, 
Cabell, Ermentrout, Leedom, Turner, Oscar 
Cha; 3 Forney, Le Fevre, Vance, 
Clark, Fulkerson, Manning, Warner, 
Clements, Hardy, McKenzie, Wellborn 
Converse, McMillin, Wheeler, 
Covington, Herbert, Mills, Wise, George D. 
NOT VOTING—181 
Aldrich, Dingley, Kenna, Russell, 
Armfield, Dugro, " R; 
Atherton, Dunn, nae Scoville, 
Barbour, Dunnell, Lad Scranton, 
Barr, Erret, Latham, 
Bayne, Farwell, Chas, B. Lewis, amp E 
ord, er, Lindsey, Simonton, 
Eae Er o pa sn ga W 
oover, ‘ord, o 
Bi Frost, js Smir Dietrich C, 
Black Garrison, Marsh, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Blackburn Geddes, Martin, 7 
n ' George, n, Speer, 
Bland, Gibson, Matson, A 
Bliss, Gods! i MeCl Stone, 
Blount Grout, McCoid, Strait, 
Bowman, Gunter, McCook, Taylor, Ezra B, 
Brewer, Hall, McKinley Taylor, Joseph D. 
Browne, Hammond, John McLane, Robt. M. hom G 
Buckner, Hammond, N .J. Miles, Aownahani. R. W. 
toliwel Harris ii s. Moora’ Turner, Henry G 
well, enry oore, ’ ry 
Camp, Morey, ler, 
Campbell, Hazelton, Mo; Š pson, 
Candler, Morse, Urner, 
Carlisle, ed M ve, Valentine, 
Cassidy, Herndon, Moulton, ‘an 
Chace, Hewitt, Abram S. M W, Van Voorhis, 
Clardy, Hewitt, G. W. M Wadsworth, 
Cobb, Hill, Neal, Wait, 
Colerick, Hiscoc! Nolan, Walker, 
k, Hoblitzell, Wash) , 
Cornell, Hoge, O'Neill, Webber, 
Cox, Samuel 8. Hooker, West, 
Crapo, House. Payson, Whitthorne. 
Crowley, Hubbell, Phelps, Will iams, Chas, G. 
Cul n, ubi Phister, Willinene’ Thomas 
Cullen, Hum: 5 ei Willis, 
Curtin, Jad x Wilson 
Cutts, Jones, Geo. W. Reese, Wise, Morgan R. 
Darrall, Jones, James K. Rice, Theron M. Wood, Benjamin 
Davidson, Jones, Phineas Richardson, D, P. Wood, Walter A. 
Davis, Geo: R. Jorgensen, Robertson, Young. 
Davis, Lowndes H. Joyce, Robinson, Jas. 8 
ing, n, Robinson, Wm. E. 
De Motte, Kelley, Ross, 


The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 
Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. DUNNELL with Mr. HARRIS of New Jersey. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of New York, with Mr. HEWITT, of New York. 
Mr. STRAIT with Mr. ROBINSON of New York. 
SPAULDING with Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

Mason with Mr. DUGRO. 

GoDSHALK with Mr. Ross. 

BARR with Mr. GARRISON. 

URNER with Mr. MCLANE of Maryland. 

. BELFORD with Mr. PHISTER. 

DARREALL with Mr. KING. 

Curts with Mr. KENNA. 

MILES with Mr. MULDROW. 

RUSSELL with Mr. TUCKER. 

FARWELL, of Illinois, with Mr, SCOVILLE. 
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. CHACE with Mr. WILSON. 

. Davis, of Illinois, with Mr. CALDWELL. 

. HUBBS with Mr. LATHAM. 

. BLAND with Mr. HUMPHREY. 

. O'NEILL with Mr. MARTIN. 

. WAIT with Mr. CLARDY. 

. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois, with Mr. JADWIN. 
WILLIs with Mr. PAYSON. 

HOLMAN. My colleague, Mr. STOCKSLAGER, is detained at 
home by sickness. ; 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Pending the announcement of the vote upon the motion of Mr. ROBE- 
SON, 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a letter 
from the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, transmitting in be- 
half of the Board of Regents the annual rt of the operations, ex- 
penditures, and condition of the Smithsonian Institution for 1882; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library, and, in pursuance 
of law, ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examinéd and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 3575) to increase the police force of the District of Co- 
Jumbia? and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 7330) to remove the disabilities of Francis H. Smith, sr., 


of Virginia. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. On the vote just taken the yeas are 74, the nays 36. 
Mr. SPARKS. No quorum. 

5 Do I understand the gentleman to make the point 
that no quorum has voted? 

Mr. SPARKS. Ido. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Speaker, as it seems evident that gentlemen 
on the other side desire to filibuster for the purpose of delaying the busi- 
ness of this session, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPARKS. The gentleman has no foundation for that statement. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WILSON, until Monday next, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. BRUMM, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. PAUL, for four days from the 22d instant, on account of im- 
portant business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. HOUK, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw from 
the files of the House all papers in the case of C. Austin, filed in sup- 
port of a bill now pending before the Committee on War Claims. 

The motion of Mr. ROBESON, that the House adjourn, was then 
to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAYNE: The petition of Henry C. Fish and 232 others, em- 
ployés of Lindsay & McCutchin’s Star Iron Works, in Allegheny, Penn- 
sylvania, praying that no lower rate of duty be adopted than that 
recommended by the Tariff Commission—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIN: The petition of workingmen of Milesburgh and of 
iron-workers of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, praying to adopt 
no lower rates of tariff duties than those recommended by the Tariff 
Commission—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: The petition of Charles W. Oleson, C. G. Wil- 
lard, and 34 others, citizens of Du Page County, Illinois, asking that 
measures be taken to exterminate pleuro-pneumonia in United States— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: The petition of Clark & Baker and others, of New 
York, relative to the duty on tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Three petitions of the eighth Congressional 
district of Pennsylvania, for passage of the tariff bill as reported—sev- 
erally to the same committee. 

By Mr. ERRETT: The resolutions adopted by the Pittsburgh (Penn- 
sylvania) Grain and Flour Exchange, protesting against the passage of 
the Lowell bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, the petition of 105 workingmen in the mill of William Clark & 
Co., of 52 workingmen employed by H. Lloyd’s Sons & Co., and of 65 
employés of Hussey, Burns & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, against 
any reduction of rates of duties proposed by the Tariff Commission— 
severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNEY: The petition of citizens of Mobile, Alabama, pro- 
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testing against the transfer of the revenue-marine service from the Treas- 
ury to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HARDENBERGH: The petition of the president and faculty 
of Rutgers College, New Jersey, relative to the National Observatory— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: The petition of W. S. Bryan, M. D., and 38 
others, citizens of Cambridge, Henry County, Illinois, for a necessary 
appropriation to continue the immigrant-inspection service—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of J. M. Lazzell and others, citizens of 
Marion County, West Virginia, asking an appropriation for continuance 
of immigrant-inspection service under National Board of Health—to the 
Committee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. HOUSE: Memorial of chancellor and professors of Vanderbilt 
University, in relation to the United States Naval Observatory—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBS: The petition of citizens of New York, relative to 
internal-revenue taxation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: The remonstrance of the Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania against the transfer of the Coastand Geodetic Sur- 
vey from the Treasury Department to the Navy Department—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, the petition of officers of the United States Army, for the pas- 
sage of a bill regulating the pay of officers below the rank of major who 
have fifteen years or more in one grade—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, the petition of cloak manufacturers of* Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, protesting against the proposed reduction of duty on foreign-made 
cloaks—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEELLE: Papers relating to the pension claim of Catharine 
B —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. PRESCOTT: Papers relating to claim of Bedent Beard— 
to the Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back 
Pay. 

By Mr. RANNEY: The petition of Henry R. Boag, asking to be re- 
lieved of the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military A fairs. 

Also, the petition of the survivors of the crew of the United States 
sloop of war Jamestown—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Papers relating to the pension claim 
of Juday Adams and of Juliet Miller—severally to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of Dr. Joseph Laronner and others, physicians of 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania, for the erection of a fire-proof building for 
the use of the medical library and museum of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: The petition of D. K. Rettew and 23 others, of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, for passage of tariff bill as reported—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPAULDING: Papers relating to theclaim of Peter Lennon— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: The petition of G. R. Vincent and others, 
to amend section 4887 of the Revised Statutes in relation to patents— 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. VALENTINE: The petition of the Cigar-makers’ Union of 
Omaha, Nebraska, protesting against the proposed reduction of the duty 
on cigars—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of Th. Huetle and 11 others, of Fremont, and of 
Milton Rodgers & Sons, of Omaha, Nebraska, protesting against in- 
crease of duty on tin-plates—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. WATSON: The petition of Elizabeth Hood, for a pension— 
to the Committee on Pensions. S 

By Mr. WEBBER: The petition of August Rasch and others, of 
Charles Hebard and others, of Horace Smith and others, of John Me- 
Donald and others, and of Edward Breiting and others, for of 
House bill 6235, to grant relief to certain settlers within the limits of 
the Ontonagon land grant, in the State of Michigan—severally to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS: The letter of the Secretary of State con- 
veying the request of Rear-Admiral J. W. A. Nicholson for permission 
to accept a gold medal from the King of Sweden and Norway—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The following petitions for reduction of duty on sugar were presented 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By the SPEAKER: Of Almon Bradford and others, citizens of South 
Charleston, Ohio. 

By Mr. COLERICK: Of Hon. BE. S. Null and 170 others, of New 
Haven, and of Thomas J. Mawhanter and others, of Wawaka, Indiana. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: Of George S. Payne & Brother and 24 others, 
of Snow Hill, Maryland, and of William M. Holcomb and 38 others, of 
Wiota, Iowa. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: Of P. H. Kenney and 30 others, of Waverly, 
New York. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Of citizens of Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. HASKELL: Of citizens of Baldwin, of citizens of Galena, 
and of citizens of Xenia, Kansas, 
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By Mr. HAZELTON: Of Pizarro Cook and 23 others, of Mount Sterl- 

ing; of George Watson and 47 others, of New Diggings; of Glasscott & 

and 83 others, of Monroe; of James A. Jones and 42 others, of F. 

H. Poehler and 79 others, of Prairie Du Chien; and of Lyon Brothers 
and 74 others, of Elk Horn, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. HITT: Of Joseph Parker and 22 others, of Rochelle, Ilinois. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Of William Laird and 48 others, of Mount Car- 
mel; ox J. B. Wolff'and 30 others, of Lawrenceburgh; and of Theodore 
S. Cross and 80 others, of Moore’s Hill, Indiana. 

By Mr. LE FEVRE: Of Newton Miller and 38 others, of Pemberton, 
Shelby County, and of W. H. Dye & Brothers, of Columbus Grove, Ohio. 

By Mr. McCOID: Of G. R. Keller and 78 others, citizens of Wapello, 
and of A. Charles and 25 others, of Pleasant Plains, Iowa. 

By Mr. SPARKS: Of 61 citizens of Nokomis, Dlinois. 

By Mr. VALENTINE: Petitions of John Thompson and 77 others, 
of Fremont; of George K. Engalls and 44 others, of Rising Sun; of R. 
F. Stevenson and 78 others, of West Point; of J. F. Kelly and 79 others, 
of Osceola; of C. V. Bauts and 40 others, of York; of S. L. Sturtevant 
and 78 others, of Fullerton; of James Beach and 52 others, of Juniata; 
of H. G. Garrett and 72 others, of North Bend; of William C. Thomp- 
son and 15 others, of Riverton; of Thomas C. Allen and 68 others, of 
Utica; of John E. Miller and 78 others, of Shelton; of L. L. Stevens 
and 48 others, of Waterloo; of Theodore Flasch and 56 others, of Wil- 
ber; of R. J. Finch and 79 others, of Arapahoe; of L. H. Ryder and 78 
others, of Greenwood; of J. D. Stewart and 79 others, of Hastings; of 
James W. Ridgway and 61 others, of North Platte; of P. W. White and 
46 others, of Palmyra; and of G. B. Knong and 22 others, of Fort Cal- 
houn, Nebraska. 

Mr. WILLITS: Of W. F. Rodgers and 79 others, of Blissfield, 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, January 23, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 0’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The few Senators present will come 
to order, and the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings will be read. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that there be a call of the Senate before the 
Seat, the Journal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk ealled the roll. 

Mr. LOGAN. The pages should notify Senators. I was not absent 
from the building, but in attendance upon a committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senators are in committee much more profit- 
ably employed than they are usually here for the first half-hour of the 
session. 


After some little delay, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum is now present. 
Mr. BUTLER. I move that further proceedings under the call be 


ar ars with. 
motion was agreed to. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
. PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, presented the petition of James 
McCue and 321 other workingmen, employés of the Pottsville Iron 
and Steel Company, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania; the petition of Robert 
Reid and other workingmen, employés of the Crane Iron Works, of 
Catasauqua, Pennsylvania; the petition of John O’Brien and other 
workingmen, employés of the Fairmount Steel Works, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and the petition of George Francis and other working- 
men, employés of the Temple Iron Company, of Temple Furnace, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, praying that Congress will adopt no lower rates 
of duties on any foreign manufactured products than are recommended 
by the Tariff Commission; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

.He also presented the memorial of D. S. Stetson and others, ship- 
owners, ship-brokers, and shipping merchants, of Philadelphia, remon- 
MIRADE Paar the passage of section 13 of the bill commonly known 
as the shipping bill; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GORMAN presented the petition of R. B. Warfield and other 
workingmen, employés of H. William Ellicott & Son, at Maryland 
Furnaces, Baltimore, Maryland, praying that Congress will not adopt 
a lower rate of duty on manufactured articles than that recommended 
by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I present a petition of workingmen, 
employés of the Rome Iron Works, at Rome, Oneida County, New 
York, in which they set forth substantially as follows: 

They have, however, viewed with alarm the effects upon goan business of 
the mere proposition of the commission to reduce duties, and of the widespread 
sporeta that Congress may go even further in the work of reduction than 

e comm: n has recommended, and they point to the recent sto) of mills 
and factories and workshops, to the enforced idleness of many wor en, 
to the shrinkage in values and the decline in prices, to the lasgely iereaned muna. 
ber of financial failures, to the tendency toward lower wages for labor, to the 
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orders for ee by railroad com: 
clusive proo’ industries and 


system has experienced, 
They believe that this serious and threatening condition of our industrial.in- 


terests can only be and confidence and prosperity be restored to the 
count; SS ty aves teen) ue Comer ate ee eee te 
that goods, or that will make 


ll tend to increase the importation of foreign 
for t rapist ange oer omen so severe that the aap of American working- 
men must be still further and permanently reduced. 

I desire to say that the sentiments set forth here by the workmen of 
the Rome Iron Works meet my most hearty approval. I had oceasion 
the other day to say that by no act of mine, by no vote of mine, could 
I consent that the rate of duty upon manufactured in this country 
should be reduced to such a point as would necessitate the reductfon 
of the wages of workingmen. I present this as their petition and also 
as conveying my own sentiments on this subject. I move thatthe peti- 
tion lie upon the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. CALL. I present a petition of the Medical Association of the 
State of Florida, in which they state that the National Board of Health 
has been productive of great good to the people of that State, that its 
existence imparts a sense of safety to the entire country, and that they 
regard it as an actual necessity and approve of all necessary expendi- 
tures for the purpose of maintaining its existence. I move that the 
petition be referred to the Select Committee to Investigate and 
the Best Means of Preventing the Introduction and Spread of Epidemic. 
Diseases. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SEWELL presented a petition of physicians and surgeons of Pat- 
erson and Passaic, New Jersey, praying for an appropriation to provide 
a commodious fire-proof building for the Army and medical museum 
and library of the Surgeon-General’s Office in Washington; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CAMDEN presented the petition of James McLean and Thomas 
H. Norton, citizens of Ohio County, West Virginia, praying for the re- 
payment of a certain sum of money required of and paid by them on 
account of entry of coal lands of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition of workingmen, employés of 
the Otis Iron and Steel Company of Cleveland, Ohio, similar in pur- 
port to that which was presented by the Senator from New York [ Mr. 
MILLER], praying that Congress will adopt no lower rates of duty on 
any foreign manufactured products than is recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented the petition of James M. Dalzell, of Cald- 
well, Ohio, late of Company H, One hundred and sixteenth Ohio In- 
fantry Volunteers, praying for the passage of a bill granting him a pen- 
sion from the date of his discharge; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. PENDLETON presented a petition of the Cincinnati Drug Asso- 
ciation, praying for the repeal of all special-license tax upon the drug 
trade, and of all stamp tax on medicines, perfumery, cosmetics, &c.; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAMPTON presented the petition of the dean of the law school 
of Allen University and other citizens of Columbia, South Carolina, 
and the petition of J. T. Brown and 23 other citizens of Bluffton, South 
Carolina, praying for national aid to common schools; which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the memorial of the Crane 
Brothers Manufacturing Company of Chicago, Illinois, protesting against 
the passage of a national act of bankruptcy; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4657) granting relief to Archibald Hunley, 
reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I am instructed by a majority 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1612) for the relief of William P. Chambliss, to ask to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be indefinitely post- 

med. 

PAE CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Iamalsoinstructed by a majority 

of the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial 

of Cavalry Post, No. 35, Grand Army of the Republic, of Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania, resquesting that fifty sets of horse equipments complete 

and twenty carbines and slings be donated to the post, to ask to be dis- 
from its further consideration. 

The rt was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1790) for the relief of Oscar Eastmond and 
James W. Atwell, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. From a portion of the Committee on Pensions 
I ask leave to submit a report. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From a majority of the committee, 
the Senator means? ; 

Mr. VAN WYCK. From a minority of the Committee on Pensions 
I Submit a report favorable to the passage of the bill (H. R. 1410) to 
amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and sail- 
ors who have lost an arm or a leg in the service. It is proper that I 
should state in this connection that there will be two other reports 
presented from the same committee. y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the majority report been pre- 
sented to the Senate? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Not yet. It is very doubtful which is the ma- 
jority report; and it will require probably the skill of the Presiding 
Officer to decide which is the majority report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report had better be withheld 
for the present. ; 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I should prefer to have the bill placed on the 
Calendar. It has been held back a great many months, and my ob- 
ject in presenting the report now is to ask that the bill be placed on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A minority of the committee can not do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A minority can not report a bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Very well; we shall have to wade along with 
this matter as well as we can. I trust there will be no objection to re- 
ceiving this favorable report, and that it may be printed. It was un- 
derstood in the committee this morning that each branch of the com- 
mittee should present its report as soon as it was ready for presenta- 
tion. I was about to say that a substitute had been offered in place of 
the House bill, which had some support in the committee, and then the 
proposition not to report either bill is probably the strongest report 
that will be presented to the Senate; I mean that that will have more 
names of the committee upon it. I trust that there will be no objec- 
tion at all events, and that this report may be presented and printed, 
because the matter has been delayed so long—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can not be received except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. ‘Then Iask unanimous consent. 
will be no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that he 
wait until to-morrow or next day. The majority report will be in in 
the course of a couple of days. A 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ifthat report will be made to-morrow, I am will- 
ing to accept the ion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent will not be given, 
beeause other members of the committee will object. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I do not ask unanimous consentif it can be done 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish simply to say that I shall object to the presenta- 
tion of any report until the committee is ready to report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair supposed, of course. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. So far as the committee is concerned it was dis- 
tinctly understood that each branch of the committee should submit 
its report when it.was prepared. ` 

Mr. BLAIR. Butit was not understood that the reports might be 
scattering piecemeal and dribbling along for the remainder of the ses- 


sion. 

The PRESIDENT pro t: The subject is not before the Senate 
and can not be until the majority report is presented. 

Mr. HAMPTON. The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3668) to authorize a change of record in the case 
of Lewis Rodrick, find that it involves a question of pension, and they 
ask to be discharged from the further consideration of the bill, with a 
view to have it referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Military Affairs 
will be discharged from the further consideration of the bill, if there be 
no objection, and it will be referred tothe Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. LAPHAM (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2410) for the relief of the State of 
New York and to pay off certain certificates issued by that State to the 
soldiers of 1812; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GORMAN (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2411) to regulate travel on steam-rail- 
roads within the District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GARLAND asked and, by unanimons consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2412) to encourage the holding of a world’s indus- 
trial and cotton centennial exposition in the year 1884; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, the Cotton-planters’ Association, 
in convention at Little Rock, Ar last November, conceived the 
idea that this bill seeks to enforce. It is a matter of great interest and 
importance to our entire country, but especially so to the cotton-pro- 
ducing portion. The bill asks no financial aid of the Government, no 
expenditure by it at all, but merely a recognition, as has heretofore 


I suppose there 
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been given in similar projects put on foot by other industries or enter- 
prises. I do not know that we have any committee in the Senate that 
would especially take charge of it, but I suppose the Committee on 
Agriculture would be the proper custodian of it, and in asking its ref- 
erence to that committee I appeal to the committee to give it early con- 
sideration and return it to the Senate as soon as can well be done. I 
move the reference of the bill to the Committee on Agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Mr. PLATT asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave toin- 
troduce a bill (S. 2413) in relation to the delivery of mail matter from 

ces; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PLATT. I move the reference of the bill to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post Roads, and in connection with, it I present a me- 
morial from Henry L. Goodwin, of East Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I suggest to my colleague that the memorial has 
already been duly referred. 

Sard PLATT. I desire the committee to have it in connection with 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a joint resolution (S. R. 128) to pay the Capitol police who 
were on duty January 1, 1882, and were disc that month, one 
month’s extra pay; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a joint resolution (S. R. 129) to provide for 
the printing of the third annual report on forestry by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CALL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2414) for the relief of settlers on public lands reserved 
from entry under the grant in aid of the Florida Railroad Company; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. CONGER (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2415) authorizing the Real Estate 
Title Insurance Company of the District of Columbia to act as a trust 
company; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. McPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 324) to provide for the deficienciesin the appropriations for salaries 
of officers, clerks, messengers, and others in the service of the House 
of Representatives for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1883; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 3575) to increase the police force of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (7330) to remoye the disabilities of Francis H. Smith, sr., of 
Virginia. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 

Mr. COCKRELL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed. 
by him to the bill (H. R. 7327) to establish post-routes; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered 
to be printed. 

INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to proceed to the regular order, that is, to 
take up the tariff and tax bill; and I will take it to be the judgment of 
the Senate if the Senate shall agree to take up the billat this hour that 
they will do it in preference to having an evening session. I do not 
desire to consume another morning in the discussion of the resolution 
on that subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business will be laid 
before the Senate, if there be no objection. 

Mr. INGALLS. I object to the assumption that the tariff bill is at 
this hour the order. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ido not intend to be so understood. I move to 
postpone the regular order. 

Mr. INGALLS. That was the language of the Senator. 

Mr. MORRILL. I know it was. 

Mr. INGALLS. And from that I wish to express my dissent. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to postpone the present and all prior orders 
for the p of taking up the revenue bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Suor from Vermont, to postpone the regular order, which is the Cal- 
endar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
take up the revenue bil. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
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Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vermont desire 
to go to the metal schedule? 
Mr. MORRILL. I supposed that was the understanding yesterday 


evening. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first item in Schedule C, the 
metal schedule, will be read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read the item from line 504 to line 
509, as follows: 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites: 50 cents per ton; asp ites orsulphuret of iron in its natural state, 
peat ols Jess than 15 percent. of lica, 50 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 
2} cents per pound for the copper contained therein, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move to amend by striking out in 
line 505, after the word ‘‘pyrites,’’ the words ‘‘fifty cents,” and in- 
serting ‘‘one dollar;’’ so as to read: 

One dollar per ton. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, when the present tariff 
law was enacted no direct provision was made for a duty upon iron ore, 
It was supposed, I have no doubt, that iron ore could not and never 
would be imported into this country in any considerable quantities, 
For that reason, doubtless, it was not at all mentioned. What has come 
in has come in under the clause of the tariff putting a duty on unmen- 
tioned articles. But in the past few years there has been an advance 
in the price of wages—an advance which began in 1878 and continued 
through 1879 and 1880, amounting in the aggregate to at least from 25 to 
40 per cent. upon all wages in manufacturing establishments and in all 
mining operations. I doubt even if I have stated that high enough, 
and I have no doubt that some of the Senators before me who know 
much more in regard to the industry of mining will be able to show 
that it has been much more than I have stated during the past three 
years. This advance in wages, of course, necessitated an advance in 
the price of the product, and in the case of the mining industries it 
necessitated an advance in the price of the ore. 

Our statistics show us that the importation of ores from Spain and 
Africa has been rapidly increasing during the past three years. In 1879 
we imported in round numbers, 284,000 tons; in 1880 we doubled that 
nearly, importing 493,000 tons; in 1881 we imported 782,000 in round 
num amounting in value in that year to about two and a quarter 
million dollars. What the importation has been for the year 1882 I 
am not now informed, though I believe it is—— 

Mr. MORRILL. Five hundred and seventy-seven thousand one 
hundred and eighteen tons. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Thank you. Itwill beseen that dur- 
ing the year 1881 we imported ee tne re and Africa, countries with 
which we have but little reciprocal trade, countries to which we send 
little if anything, except petroleum, of any great value (and also, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAr] informs me, agricultural 
implements and boots and shoes, but a very small quantity of those ar- 
ticles), about two and a quarter million dollars in value of iron, and 
a larger amount in 1882. 

Mr. President, Ishall expect every Senator who is a protectionist from 
principle, and every free-trader who believes in developing the resources 
of his own country, to vote with me upon this proposition. As Iun- 
derstand the theory of protection as it is held out, it is to develop the 
resources of our country, to bring into use the vast resources which na- 
ture has given us. We have valuable iron ores, ores of all kinds, and 
it only requires for their development that capital shall be turned in 
that direction. 

I know itwill be said here that ironore isnothing but an earth which 
can be had for the digging, but the facts inregard tothe mining of iron 
ore are that it is one of the most expensive industries in which wecan 
engage. It requires the largest amountof capital to do itsuecessfully, 
to so open a mine and so conduct it that the ore can be brought out 
cheaply. It requiresa much larger capital to successfully operatea great 
iron mine than it does to operate a blast-furnace or arolling-mill. The 
amount of machinery, the engines and bunkers, the amount of tram- 
ways and cart and dumping machinery employed aboutour great mines 
which are required fortaking out say half a million, orone, two, orthree 
million tons of ore per year, is simply enormous. I have the figures 
here to show that on many of our great mines there was spent more 
than a million dollars in opening up the mines before the owners received 
back one farthing in the way of profit. 

The mines with which we are compelled to compete in Spain have 
been in operation fora long time; they have been thoroughly developed; 
they are so located that the ores taken from them are easily transported 
to the seacoast, and put on board sailing vessels or steam-vessels. In 
fact, as I understand, nearly all these ores can be brought to the coast 
on what might be termed gravitation railroads, where the trains run 
down by the force of gravity and require no steam-power to operate 
them. 

For the past three or four years (prior to which no ores at all were im- 
ported) the importation has increased till at the present time we import 


The question is on the amendment 


nearly a million tons annually, or about one-eighth of the entire prod- 
uctof this country. The question is whether this theory of protection 
shall be extended to all our industries and all our undeveloped resources 
so as to bring them into play and to make them a source of profit to our 
people, or whether we shall go abroad for our ores and whether we shall 
go abroad for our coals. For one I am frank to say that if the iron and 
steel men of this country demand free ore and free coal, then we had 
better go at once to England and let her make our iron and steel for us 
and bring them here, for that will be much cheaper and it will be much 
more reasonable. But if we are to develop our ore mines and our coal 
mines, then we must give to them a protection which shall bear a just 
proportion to the protection which we grant to the manufacturers of 
iron and steel. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. VANCE. In relation to the assertion that we had better go to 
England to have our iron manufactured there, &c.—— 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Under certain conditions. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to ask the Senator whether under the opera- 
tion of this revenue duty upon pyrites or sulphuret of iron many thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of tons of phosphates were not taken 
from this country to England to be treated with sulphuric acid? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam not particular in regard to that; 
but if it can be shown that we have not the pyrites, and that it would 
be better for us to bring it from abroad, I shall personally have no ob- 
jection to taking that out of this schedule and putting it upon the free- 
list; but the bill has been presented to us in such form that I could 
only arrive at what I desired to arrive by making my amendment in 
line 505. If the Senator from North Carolina will show to the Senate 
that we have not pyrites in any considerable quantity in this country, 
and that there can be no prospect of our ever producing it cheaply here, 
then I should favor putting it on the free-list for the benefit of the in- 
dustry of which he speaks; but certainly neither the Senator from North 
Carolina nor any other Senator can claim that we have notin this coun- 
try in unlimited quantities all the iron ores that we can ever need, and 
the ores essential for the manufacture of steel as well as iron. 

Now, Mr. President, I know it is claimed by the steel manufacturers 
that ore-from Spain and Africa is brought in here because itis necessary 
to mix with our ores in order to make Bessemer steel; that we have not 
ores of such a nature as to enable us to successfully make Bessemer in 
this country. Iam prepared to refute that proposition entirely. I 
know it is made and it has been made largely by men interested in the 
manufacture of iron and steel in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania; but 
there are many undeveloped iron-ore beds in this country which when 
developed will produce all the ore that shall be n for the man- 
ufacture of Bessemer steel or of any other grade of steel. We havethose 
mines in New York, in New Jersey, and I am also informed that they are 
to be found in some of the Southern States, particularly in the State of 
Virginia, where they have not yet been developed; but they are only 
waiting for the magic touch of capital to open up and develop wealth 
in that State which far surpasses all the wealth that the old State of 
Virginia has ever possessed. I believe that within the past five years 
about $5,000,000 of capital has been taken from the Northern States 
and invested in the State of Virginia in the development of its iron in- 
dustries, and I believe that it has been well invested and that profits 
will be properly returned to it if these industries shall be protected. 
If we are to make our own iron and steel in this country we certainly 
must mine our own ores. We have them here and there is no reason 
why we should go abroad for them. 

Why have we gone abroad for them in the last three or four years to 
so large an extent? Simply because of the difference of wages prevail- 
ing in America and the wages prevailing in Spain and in Africa, What- 
ever may be said of the difference between the rate of wages in England 
and America I presume no one here will deny that the rate of wages in 
Spain and in Africa is much lower than here. The facts are that the 
cost of labor in mining iron ore in the United States is about $1.50 to $2 
per ton for the mere labor of mining it. In Spain the cost of mining,the 
wages paid per day, vary from 35 to 60 cents. Thus we have on the 
one hand a cost of $1.50 to $2 as against a cost in Spain of from 35 to 
60 cents. 

It may be said that the freight would be a sufficient protection. At 
times the ocean freights are a suflicient protection, but these ores are 
brought here almost entirely by the grain-ships; ships coming from 
Liverpool to take grain back, taking grain from here to Liverpool, tak- 
ing freights from there to the Mediterranean, and then returning by 
the way of Spain, bringing the ores from Spain to New York and other 
of our ports, such as Philadelphia and Baltimore. Thus it happens 
that whenever we have a good grain crop, and there is an abundance of 
grain sent abroad, the Spanish ores are brought here. Sometimes, I am 
informed, and I believe-it is credible, that some cargoes have been 
brought here in ballast without any charge whatever, except for the 
cost of handling. At all events the rate of freights for these ores has 
been much lower than we can transport ores here on railroad a distance 
of five hundred miles inland. 

Now, sir, I come to a statement which has been made and put broad~ 
cast before the Tariff Commission, and I understand this morning that 
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the same statement has been made before the Finance Committee by a 
member of that commission, Mr. Oliver, who particularly has repre- 
sented the iron interest. Here I want to say that it does seem to me 
that in all the hearings before the commission, and in the hearings 
which have been had before the Finance Committee of the Senate, the 
men who particularly represent the manufacture of steel and the man- 
ufacture of iron as distinguished from the iron-ore industry have sub- 
stantially had their own way all the while. They came before the 
commission and before the committee demanding what may seem to 
others large rates of duty; but when it came to the iron ore which we 
are to take out of our mountains, and which is to add so much to our 
wealth if it is to be developed, then they cry out that itisa raw material 
and that they must have it free. 

Why, Mr. President, the amount of labor required to take out a ton 
of iron ore is almost equal to the amount of labor which is put upon 
the manufacture of a ton of pig-iron after the ore and the stone and the 
coal have been delivered to the smelting furnace. Still the rate of pro- 
tection granted to it by this bill and by the commission, and the rate 
that the steel men and the iron men in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
are willing to give to the iron-ore industry, is not 10 per cent., is not 
one-tenth of the rate which they ask for the manufactured goods. 

Mr. President, on the question as to whether we have in this coun- 
try in unlimited quantities the ores necessary for the making of Bessemer 
steel, I will send to the Secretary’s desk and ask to have read a letter 
signed by Mr. James A. Burden, of the great Bessemer steel and iron 
works at Troy. I ask the attention of the Senators who will within 
five minutes perhaps rise on this floor and state most positively that 
all these Spanish and African ores are brought in here for the purpose 
of mixing with our ores, that we have none of these ores in this coun- 
try, to this letter. 


The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
Troy, N. Y., October 9, 1882. 


Dear Sit: Tam in receipt of your letter asking for my views about an in- 
crease upon the present rate of duty oniron ore. You refer to statements made 
by pans Fei parties that there is an insufficient kes? tn of iron ore in the United 
States cast of the Alleghany Mountains suitable for the manufacture of Besse- 
mer steel to meet the uirements of the Bessemer steel works located in this 
section of the pelea y venture to say thatthe authors of thisstatement have 
arrived at this conclusion without sufficient investigation. I t I have not 
the time to enter into a full review of all the Bessemer-ore de ts of the East. 
I think, however, it will be sufficient if Ishow to you, as Ishall endeavor herein 
to do, that one Eastern ore company alone is able to supply far more than all 
the ore required, excepting for spiegeleisen, by all the mer-steel works 
east of the Alleghany Mountains. I refer to the Chatea y Ore and Iron Com- 
pany. The mines of this company were first discove: about the year 1864, 
and mining operations were commenced on a small scale in the year 1869. The 
quality of the Chateaugay ore for Bessemer purposes and hig e steel is 
unsurpassed by any imported or native ores used in the production of Bessemer 
steel in the United States. It is very low in phosphorus. 

Frequent determinations of phosphorus made in the chemical laboratory of 
our works show an average of this element in the Chateaugay ore used by us 
during the past twelve months to be twenty-nine one-thousandths of 1 per 
cent., and the average of phosphorus in the whole production of the Chateau- 
gay mines, as shown by the determinations of the Chateaugay Company's chem- 

t during the same time, is twenty-one thousandths of 1 per cent. As good a 

ality of Bessemer steel can be made from the Chateaugay ore alone as from 
the best ores of England, Spain, or Africa. With the exception of the great de- 

it of iron ore in the north of England, known as the Cleveland deposit, the 
hateaugay de ts are probably the most extensive continuous veins To dis- 
covered, and the production of the arny 77 mines is practically limited 
only by the men and popzaal f employed in its mining operations. Itis well 
known that the great Clevelan hye ong is high in phosphorus and not suitable 
for the manufacture of Bessemer as is the Coaieaneny oro) PF the acid 
poos; which is the one used by all the Bessemer-steel works in the United 

tes. 


The Chateaugay Company have already opened two parallel yeins of this Bes- 
semer-steel ore Spon their property ; one of these veins averages 18 feet thick, 
and the other 36 feet thick. One of these veins has been opened continuously 
and is now being worked on its outcrop (which has only a few inches of cover} 
for a distance of about one and a half es, and this vein has been traced con- 
tinuously on the company’s property for a distance of about five miles. The 
distance between two important workings at the present time on this vein is 
about three and a quarter miles; and the company have other veins which have 
not been traced or examined. 

‘This property alone—from the veins airean explored—is capable (in the opin- 
ion of a competent authority who has had the experience and the opportunity 
to judge of its pesa Beas producing 6,000,000 tons of Bessemer-steel ore per 
annum, While this is the maximum output of the mine, yet, for the purpose 
of my argument, I will assume the possible output to be onl one-half of this 
quantity, which is certainly making a liberal allowance for “ faults” and other 
irregularities in the deposits, I therefore call the ble annual output of the 
Chateaugay mines 3,000,000 tons, two tons of which will make a ton of the high- 
est quality of Bessemer ees and should an iron ore higher in metalliciron 
than this be in demand, the cepacia ap É Company could supply a 52 per cent, 
ora 60 per cent. concentrated ore of the aualii above referred to. Judging 
from the production from the Ist of January to the Ist of September, 1882, I es- 
timate that the production of the Bessemer-steel works east of the Alleghany 
Mountains for the entire year of 1882 will be about. 690,000 tons of finished Bes- 
gemer steel of all kinds, including rails, which would require about 820,000 tons 
of pig-iron in its manufacture ; and to produce this amount of pig-iron about 
1,640,000 tons of Chateaugay ore would be required. 

Assuming the annual output of the Chateaugay mines to be 3,000,000 tons, as 
already stated, it will be seen that the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company alone 
can supply 1,300,000 tons in excess of the total quantity required for Bessemer- 
steel purposes east of the Alleghany Mountains, I estimate that the uct of 
all the Bessemer-stee] works in the United States for the year 1882 will be about 
1,800,000 tons of finished Bessemer steel of all kinds, inclu rails, which would 
requirein its manufacture 2,050,000 tons of pig-iron; to produce this amount of 
pig-iron 4,100,000 tons of Chateaugay ore would be required, or only 1,100,000tons 

n excess of a paw output of the Chateaugay district, 
It may be asked, whether this ore can be mined and sent to market at a price 


which will bring it within of the ore consumers. It isa suficient reply 


to this that the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company is now delivering its ore to 
its customers at $3.50 per ton of 2,240 pounds, at Pla 


ttsburgh, on Lake Cham- 


lain, and guarantees that two tons of the ore will make one ton of pig-iron. 

he freight from Plattsburgh to tide-water on the Hudson is $1 per ton of 2,240 
pounds, and from the Hudson low rates of freight by water can be had to Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and other iron-making districts. 

I can not within the scope of this letter review the advantages to the ore con- 
sumer of a home supply of ore, but as an illustration of the risk of dependin; 
a8 a foreign en y, Í would refer to the case of the "Carlist war” in 1874 an 
1875, when operations were interrupted at the Bilbao mines, which exported to 
all countries, in 1881, 2,500,000 tons of ore. lem the condition of this country 
with its ore mines undeveloped, its steel works dependent on foreign countries 
for their supply of ore,and we at war with a foreign naval power. 

During the oanig year the Burden Iron Company will use nearly three times 
as much pig-iron as it will make, and my interest in manufacturing pig-iron into 
finished products of iron is more than ten een pras as my interests in iron- 
ore mines. Therefore I do not speak as an ore producer. A manufacturer who 
intended to be in the iron busines but a short time might be in favor of amerely 
nominal duty on ore, as at present, and protection on his finished products of 
iron and steel; but as I expect to continue in the manufacture of iron, and hope 
that my children may succeed me in the same business, I am in favor of in + 
ing the present rate of duty on iron ore toa rate somewhat in proportion tothe 
present rates of duty upon finished steel and iron, in order to encourage the de- 
velopment of the ore deposits of this country and to build up home competition 
in iron ore. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. Smira M. WEED, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. Thisis from Mr. Burden, of Troy, where 
the first Bessemer steel was made in the United States. Am I not correct? 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator please state what is the location of 
those mines? I did not gather it from the letter. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The location of the mine of which Mr. 
Burden speaks is upon Lake Champlain, called the Chateaugay mine. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. About twenty miles west of Lake Champlain. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It has direct water communication 
through the Champlain Canal with the Hudson River and tide water. 

It may be said here that this Bessemer steel was first made in this 
country at Troy; it was made out of American ores entirely, as Mr. 
Burden states; made out of these ores before any foreign ores were im- 
ported at all into this country. The quality of these ores for this pur- 
pose is undoubted. The proof is positive. Anystatement by any steel 
or iron manufacturer that it is necessary to go to Spain or Africa in or- 
der to get magnetic iron ore which can be used in the manufacture of 
steel is simply without any foundation whatever. 

The fact is simply this, that by the cheap rate of the wages of which 
I have spoken that prevails in the mines in Spain and Africa and the 
cheap rate of ocean freights which comes from vessels which carry grain 
from this country and petroleum to Europe and bring the ore back as 
ballast, our mines located even as favorably as those upon Lake Cham- 
plain are not able to compete with it, and itis simply and solely on 
account of the rate of duty paid, because the transportation here is 
quite low enough. 

The geological surveys and investigations of the ore made show that 
in the county of Putnam, only forty or fifty miles north of the city of 
New York, there are immense fields of this same ore entirely undevel- 
oped and untouched, and all it requires is that some of the capital which 
has been made and accumulated out of the industry of the manufact- 
ures of steel and iron shall be turned to the development of these great 
mines. I think every one will admit that if we have these ores here, 
they are really so much money belonging to the people, and if they are 
developed and the ores brought out here, instead of our sending abroad 
two, three, four, or five million dollars annually to buy ores abroad, 
we add so much to the wealth of the whole country by having them 
developed in our own borders. 

In addition to this the ores which are found on Lake Champlain and 
which are being mined in immense quantities, and in addition to the 
mines which might be developed in the county of Putnam lying directly 
on the Hudson River, we have a great iron-ore industry in the Lake 
Superior region known as the districts of Marquette and Menomonee, 
which turn out immense quantities of these ores every year. In the 
Marquette district the amount of capital invested in this business is 
$33,000,000, and in the Menomonee district $18,000,000. The Mar- 
quette district employs 9,000 men and the Menomonee district 5,000 
men. By the labor of these men there are directly supported in those 
two districts over 50,000 people. 

It may be said, perhaps some of our Western friends who find that 
their ores are protected by a thousand or eighteen hundred miles of in- 
land transportation may be disposed to say, that the ores of Spain and 
Africa can never reach Chicago or Saint Louis, and therefore they are 
in favor of a low rate of duty, or no duty at all. Ifthey may be dis- 

to act upon any such selfish motive let me say to them that the 
day is not far distant when the Welland Canal will be completed, and 
when the foreign ores which come to our Atlantic seaboard, and which 
are destroying our iron-ore industries upon the Atlantic seaboard, will 
be able to be put down at the great smelting furnaces in Chicago with- 
out breaking bulk, and then our friends in the West, who seem disposed 
to take a one-sided view of the tariff question and to be for high pro- 
tection upon everything which they produce and for free trade or low 
duties upon things which they do not produce, may find that foreign 
iron ore, which is destroying the iron-ore industries of the Atlantic sea- 
coast, will come home to themselves. 

I claim, then, in brief, Mr. President, that the duty upon iron ore 
should bear a just proportion to the duty upon pig-iron and upon the 
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manufactures which come from it. The duty recommended by the 
committee and by the commission on pig-iron is $6.72 a ton, if I remem- 
ber correctly. I have shown that the amount of labor put on the pro- 
duction of a ton of iron ore is just about equal to the amount of labor 
which is necessary to produce a ton of pig-iron after the ore and coal and 
limestone have been brought together at the smelting furnaces. insist, 
then, that if we had asked for about $2 a ton upon iron ore it would 
have been about the proper proportion of that which is proposed to be 

iven to the industry of pig-iron; but the producers of ore ask for only 

laton. With that they do not hesitate to say that these great de- 
posits of ore upon our Atlantic coast, in New York and New Jersey, 
and in Virginia, will be developed, and it will not be ten years þe- 
fore some of the most valuable mines in this country will have been 
opened, and undoubtedly the same results will follow them which have 
fpllowed in the manufacture of iron, so that the price will be greatly 
reduced. 

Mr. President, we havea duty of 75 cents per ton upon bituminous coal, 
an article which any one and every one at all acquainted with mining 
knows can be mined for about one-half or less than one-half what it costs 
to mine iron ore. Itis proposed, I see, by the Tariff Commission and by 
the Committee on Finance to cut down the duty upon coal from 75 cents 
a ton to 50 cents a ton and to make the duty upon coal precisely the 
same that they propose upon iron ore. It seems to me that it is out of 
all proportion. Iam not arguingagainst the proposed duty or against the 
present duty upon coal. I believe it to be just and proper to puta duty 
on it, I believe it to be necessary to enable us to develop the vast 
fields of coal which we have in our country; but what I ask and insist 
upon is that there shall be no discrimination, that we shall have such 
a rate of duty on iron ore that we may attract to this production the 
vast capital that is needed, that we may see millions of dollars turned 
into this industry; and by the improvements in the machinery and the 
methods of mining we shall, I believe, in a few years be able to re- 
duce the cost of producing iron ore very largely. When we havé done 
that we shall of course reduce the cost of manufacturing pig-iron, and 
bar-iron, and Bessemer stoel. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the costof the foreign ore when it reaches 
New York? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Spanish ore is selling at some- 
thing like $3 a ton on our seacoast, if I am rightly informed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Two dollars and eighty cents is the average. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator from Ohio says $2.80. 
The iron ore mined on Lake Champlain has been sold at $3.50 a ton, 
delivered at Plattsburgh on board, and then there is to be added the cost 
of freight to New York city. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the iron and steel men have made 
a great mistake; that for the sake of a temporary profit, a temporary 
advantage only, they are willing to ask, and have asked through the 
Tariff Commission, that the duty upon iron ore shall be only 50 cents 
per ton. Iam sure it would have been greatly to their advantage to 
have asked and have recommended such aduty upon iron ore as would 
have led to its greater production at home, because we know that it is 
by home competition and by large production here that the price will 
eventually be reduced. But if we are to maintain such a rate of duty 
upon this ore that it can not be mined on the shores of Lake Champlain, 
or on the shores of the Hudson, or in the States of New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia, those mines will be closed; their great machinery, all the imple- 
ments of mining which they have about them will go to waste, and 
what is to be the result? Inevitably, when wecometorely upon Spain 
and Africa not for 1,000,000 tons per annum, but for three, four, or five 
million tons, the price will advance greatly; and in case of war, in case 
of internal trouble in Spain, what will be our condition? Whatwould 
be the condition of our iron manufacturers in this country if we were 
to suddenly find ourselves cut off from that supply and all our own 
mines closed? We know that there have been many political troubles 
in Spain during the past few years, and that its government is none too 
solid, none too well settled, and it is not safe for the industries of this 
country to rely upon any such uncertain sources of supply. 

I believe that this proposition can be allowed to rest upon this one 
statement, that we have all the ores in this country necessary for the 
production of every variety of iron and steel; all it requires is that 
capital shall be turned to the development of that industry, and we shall 
have the ore produced in unlimited quantities. 

If protection means anything, if it has any sure foundation to rest 
upon, it is this: that itis to develop the resources of a new country, one 
in which capital and labor are much more expensive than they are in 
the old countries. We have all this materia] here, and it only requires 
that a fair rate, not an exorbitant rate of protection shall be given to it; 
and the rate asked for by the iron-ore producers is certainly reasonable, 
it is certainly moderate in comparison with the rate of duties which 
are asked for by the manufacturers of pig-iron, bar-iron, and Bessemer 
steel, 

I shall be glad if the Senator from North Carolina will forcibly eluci- 
date the question of pyrites, and shall be able to convince the Senate 
as to what ought to be done with that particularitem. My amendment 
I desire to have apply only to ordinary iron ores which are used for the 
manufacture of pig-iron. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a moment, for I 
much prefer to have a vote than to have the time consumed by further 


on. 

Unquestionably this article admits of a great variety and contrariety 
of opinions as to what the proper rate of duty upon itshould be. Man- 
ufacturers as large as any we have on the Atlantic coast insist that it 
ought to come in free, that there is no propriety in putting any duty 
whatever upon it. Manufacturers in other portions of the country say 
that the imported article is so free from phosphorus that it ought to be 
allowed to come in free, because it makes a market for an additional 
ton of iron for every ton of ore that is brought in. 

Under these circumstances iron ore, having been an unenumerated 
article, paid last year and the year previous 20 per cent., which, trans- 
lated into a specific duty, amounted to56 cents perton. Upona careful 
consideration the Committee on Finance, as a matter of compromise, I 
believe, nearly unanimously held that the report of the commission of 
50 cents a ton was a fair and proper rate to be placed upon the article. 
At all events that was the decision of a majority of the Committee on 
Finance, and I shall be content if it shall remain there. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the vote upon this question will tend 
to settle the principle on which we are likely to proceed in regard to 
the iron schedule, If we are going to impose a heavy tax upon all the 
raw materials that enter into the manufactures of iron and steel, of 
course the iron and steel manufacturers will demand, because of the 
imposition of that tax, higher rates of duty upon their finished products. 
I think the question of our being dependent on Spain in case of war, and 
all suggestions about our being starved out in case ore is put on the 
free-list, as argued so earnestly by the Senator from New York, will 
hardly be considered by the Senate. The iron-ore products of Lake 
Superior are as independent of Spain as if Spain did not exist, the 
amount that can be brought from those mines, together with the amount 
that can be readily produced all over the country and the profit made 
out of it, is of such a character that Spanish interference does not touch 
this question at all. Iron ore is found in nearly every State, certainly 
in the majority of the States of the Union, in immense quantities. 
There was an argument or statement made before the Tariff Commission 
which I caused to be read again before the Committee on Finance the 
other day, in the form of a question to Mr. Oliver, who was making a 
statement before the committee, which satisfies me that these ores ought 
to be on the free-list. I desire the Secretary to read that portion of the 
statement of Hon. ABRAM S. HEWITT, made before the commission, 
which I have marked, together with some questions that were asked 
him by the commissioners. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Iron ore is anearth. There is no laborinvolved except in digging it out. Our 
competitors are 3,000 miles away The freight on iron ore is greater than the 
whole cost of digging it out in this country and putting it upon cars or boats. I 
state this deliberately, for I have heard it said that iron ore came here in ballast. 
I want to say that one hundred tons or five hundred tons ibly may have 
come in ballast at some time or other, but it is not true absolutely that it comes 
here in ballast. It comes as a cargo, and generally as an exclusive cargo, ships 
being chartered for the exclusive purpose of bringing it. And in my ex nee 
I have never known a charter-party under 15 shillings per ton from ica or 
Spain; that is, about $3.50. If there iscompctition anywhere it must be on the 
coast; in other words, those on the coast are the ones whe ought to complain. 
Those in the interior are protected by the additional freight, Lam a miner of 
iron ore in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, Tennessee, and 
Alabama, I believe that statement covers the in which I am interested 
ini mining iron ore. Iam told that the Lake Superior men ask for a duty upon 

n ore, 

The freight upon iron ore from the coast to Chicago and Cleveland (which are 
the great markets for Lake Superior ore, though some of it is carried to Pitts- 
burgh)—the Gh cet alone is greater than the cost of mining ore at Lake Pupe 
rior, and the fre how bed thence to Chicago. Of course I can not understand t 
protection is needed in any such case; and in New Jersey, where I ama miner 
of magnetic ores on a scale, and in Pennsylvania, there is not a pound of 
ore—and I mine at least 100,000 tons a year—that is not put on the cars for less 
money than the freight from Africa and Spain to New York. The duty that is 

mt upon these ores is necessarily added to the price to the consumer, These 
sree ores come into this country because they are necessary for the purpose 
of mixing with our ores. Their cost, therefore, goes into the cost of the article 
and is paid by the consumer, The Government gets a revenue which it does 
not need. You would not be here to-day except 
we do not want. 

A tax is put upon iron ore, which can not compete with the American ore for 
the reason I have given to you,and you put a burden upon the consumer which 
is purely and absolutely unnecessary. he reason why this foreign ore comes in 
is benies it is low in phosphorus, while most of the American ores, I am sorry 
to say, have a little too much phosphorus in them to makea good steel. Every 
ton of foreign iron ore that comes here makes a market for a ton of American 
ore that otherwise would not be used, and does not reduce the price, because 
our ore is already sold for half the money that foreign iron ore costs laid down 
here. You reduce prices when you have competition, but here the thing is sold 
at higher rates, and therefore it does not reduce the price of American ore, but 
by enlarging the market for it gives us a better price. 

There are no conceivable circumstances under which I think a duty should 
be placed upon American ores, nor is itof any conceivable benefit toany y 
interest. On the aae it is a positive damage to retain it. Ido not import 
any foreign iron ore; I do not use any. I use my own ore, but I simply deal 
with the question as a matter of public concern, in which the consumer can be 
benefited without injury to the producer. 

Commissioner AMBLER. As I understand your 


for the surplus revenue which 


ment it amounts to this; 


that the present or any pro tariff upon foreign iron ore is a mere revenue 
bere maa that, in your ju ent, it is not a proper subject for the imposition 
of a tariff. 


Mr. Hewitt. For the reason that it impairs our ability to produce a manu- 
factured article at a low cost. I have no hesitation in putting a revenue on any 
article, if the Government needs the revenue, but the revenue should be got, as 
far as ble, from such articles as would not obstruct the growth of American 
man . Ibelievethis country isto be the greatest manufacturing country, 
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and I want to make the wth of manufactures as easy and rapid as possible. 


I would therefore take off the duty on iron ore because it is simply an obstruc- 
tion to the growth of some kinds of business. To take it off is protective in the 
sense that it removes an obstruction, Asto the doctrine of protection for the 
sake of protection I may entertain different views. Iam against obstruction 
where it is not necessary, whether I am in favor of protection or not. 

Commissioner OLIVER. You will acknowledge, I think, that the 400,000 or 
500,000 tons of iron ore that comes into this country—you may say all of it—has 
been used in making Bessemer-steel rails, 

Mr. Hewrrr. The great bulk of it. 

Mr. OLIVER. And the concerns that have been using this iron ore on which 
there isa duty are the large Bessemer-stee! concerns of the seaboard; is not 
that so? 


Mr. Hewrrr. Yes, I suppose so. I believe it has gone mainly to Bethlehem, 
Cambria, and some to Pittsburgh. I do not know whether any has gone to 
Cleveland or Chicago; I think not. 

Commissioner OLIVER. Steel rails have been exceptional, and the profits enor- 
mous beyond that of any other manufactured article in this country? 

Mr, HEwITT. I have never known of any such profits in connection with any 
business with which I have had anything to do, 

Commissioner OLIVER. So that upon this ore the duty has been paid by these 
large Bessemer-steel concerns called monopolies, 

Mr. Hewrrr. The Bessemer-steel concerns and all other concerns are mere 
intermediaries between the producer and the consumer; the more cheaply they 
get their articles the more cheaply will the consumer get his. 

Commissioner OLIVER. I think yeu will acknowledge that they rarely pay 
any attention to that. 

Mr. BECK. That presents all the argument I think it necessary to 
make in favor of a motion that I will submit before this paragraph is 
passed, to place iron ore and pyrites on the free-list. I put this ques- 
tion to Mr. Oliver before the committee, after reading that statement 
of Mr. Hewitt’s, leaving out the examination by the commissioners: 

That is his statement. Is that true or not? 

He replied: 

‘There is a great deal of truth in it. 

He then proceeded to show that the Bessemer steel manufacturers 
really took the greatest portion of it. Mr. Oliver, speaking of the Bes- 
semer-steel interest, when the question was put to him by the chairman 
whether or not there would be an increase of revenue hereafter on the 
proposed steel tariff over the present one Peace he did not think there 
would be, and this is one of the reasons he gave: 

One of the greatest items of revenue in iron and steel last year, for instance, 
next to pig-iron, was steel rails. At the present rate of $28 a ton this year there 
will not be a steel rail come into the Uni tes. 

Senator Beck. Why not? 

Mr, OLIVER. The duty is prohibitory. They are only worth $38 to $40 per ton, 


and how can you import t ? It would only leave $12 as cost in England. 


At $17.92 duty— 
That is the duty proposed in the present bill— 


the rails used in O; n, California, and the Gulf States will come from abroad 
because freights are lower at times Liverpool to San Francisco than the 
are fem New York to San Francisco; sometimes they are not more than half 
as high. 

Then Mr. ALDRICH asked: 


If Mr, Nimmo has made up that statement as he says, he has made a large re- 
duction on account of the difference in duty on steel rails. 

Mr, OLIVER, It is impossible to tell by statistics what the effect would be. 

He proceeded to state that it was a mistake to suppose that more 
revenue would be received under the proposed tariff than under the 
present, because the tariff proposed by the commission is more prohib- 
itory than the present. It is conceded that the large quantity of iron 
ore that came in last year—indeed that fact is admitted by the Senator 
from New York—was brought here because of the demand for Bessemer- 
steel rails. By the comparative tables of the Treasury Department 
which I hold in my hand it is shown that that importation amounted to 
433,562,753 pounds, of the value of $6,588, 183.42, which paid a duty of 
$5,419,534.44. That revenue we shall lose hereafter, because the tariff 
on steel rails is now prohibitory. They were largely imported, as we 
all know, because the railroads have been extending their lines with 
great rapidity for the last few years, building to secure their charters, 
as many of them were threatened by Congress, building to secure their 
land grants, building to obtain privileges far above and beyond the 
mere cost of the rails. Therefore large amounts of Bessemer-steel rails 
were brought in at any price. They cost here as high as seventy or 
eighty dollars, though now the price is thirty-eight or forty dollars. 
That condition of things has passed away, and this source of revenue is 
gone. Still the prohibitory tax a and the proposed tax will be 
almost as prohibitory as the present; te so in a large portion of the 


country. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator from Kentucky permit me to give 
the information I have on the point he is now upon? 

Mr, BECK. I shall be very glad to have it. 

Mr. MAXEY. The record will show that we imported last year at 
the port of Galveston over $3,000,000 of rails, mainly of Bessemer steel. 
Why? Because at that time we were giving railroads built in the State 
of Texas 10,240 acres per mile for building the road, and the amount 
of land was being rapidly exhausted. There were a great many rail- 
roads on foot, and ‘‘first come first served.’’ The mills of the United 
States were overcrowded; they could not fill the orders, and therefore 
the railroads were compelled, notwithstanding the duty of $28 a ton, to 
import their rails from Liverpool. 

Not only was it because they wanted to get the land from Texas that 
they made that large importation, but those roads passing through Texas 
into Mexico received a subvention from Mexico provided they got the 


roads there within the specified time; and hence the absolute necessity 
of paying this tax to get the rails, whatever the tax might be, because 
they lost more by not laying the rails than by paying the high duties. 

Mr. BECK. Iam much obliged to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Bessemer steel mills were all so crowded that 
they could not fill all the orders, and it was necessary to import rapidly 
from England to Texas, how did it happen that Bessemer steel, which 
was formerly $130 a ton—I remember that I gave that for it—has been 
reduced at the Bessemer mills to $38.50 a ton? 

Mr. BAYARD. The p of discovery. 

Mr. BECK. That shall havea very simple answer. The people of 
Germany and the people of England—for these patents were foreign pat- 
ents—discovered new processes by which a product could be,madeeven 
better than Bessemer steel; they put down the price; they cheapened the 
product, and to-day and all last year the English and German manu- 
facturers of steel were delivering to Mexico, across the bridge at La- 
redo, the same Bessemer-steel rails from $26 to $28 less than our people 
were paying for them to lay down on the road in Texas that the Sena- 
tor from Texas has spoken about. 

Will the Senator from Georgia assume that any operations in this 
country had any effect upon making the Englishman take $26 a ton 
less for his Bessemer-steel rails from a Mexican than he would from an 
American, or that he would take $26 a ton less on the great Canadian 
railroad from Winnipeg to the Pacific than he would from the Northern 
Pacific, ranning parallel to it on this side? It was foreign competi- 
tion between nations having free trade that brought the price down; 
and our people hung on to the foreign price with the tax added as 
closely as they could, and when they could not sell for any more than 
the foreign price and the tax, then they had to come down, and they 
are selling now at less because they overstocked themselves, because 
with the enormous price they were getting, with the $28 a ton duty 
added, they are now found with a surplus stock on hand. 

Mr. BROWN. Allow meamoment. The Senator from Texas states 
that the large importations in Texas grew out of the fact that the 
northern mills were so crowded that they could not fill the orders. The 
Senator from Kentucky now states that they dropped down on account 
of the low price all around them, because they had such a reserve that 
they could not dispose of it. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say to the Senator from Georgia that they 
dropped down because the railroads through Texas were finished and 
the demand for building railroads had ceased. We completed 10,000 
miles of new railroad last year, besides the improvements of the old 
ones, substituting Bessemer steel for old iron rails; and like every other 
overdone monopoly, protection does not protect it after the consump- 
tion ceases or goes down so low that the people inside of this country 
do not want it, for they can not sell to anybody outside of it without 
having to sell at the same price that the German, the Englishman, and 
the Frenchman will do in the open markets of the world. But they 
will not sell at that price, they will close their factories and allow their 
laborers to starve before they will sell at the price which other people 
sell at. There is where the trouble is now, and always will be so long 
as you by legislation seek to make men rich and fasten high prices upon 
your own people, while all your competitors in Mexico, in Canada, and 
elsewhere are laying down their roads to compete with you at one-half 
what the American is compelled to pay for his rails and his locomotive 
under your false system of protection. 

Mr. BROWN. Al I have asked is to reconcile the two statements. 
I have not heard it done. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Georgia can not be satisfied, I sup- 
pose; whatever the tariff put on is, he will vote for it, if itis 100 or 150 
per cent. Ido not expect to convert him, nor do I expect to convert 
any of these gentlemen who believe in protection for protection’s sake. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Kentucky has no right to make any 
such statements. The Senator from Georgia has avowed on this floor 
again and again that he was opposed to all protection for protection’s 
sake. 

Mr. BECK. I am glad to hear it, and by the time we are through 
with the iron schedule I hope he will make his word good. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Georgia has not said that he would 
vote for any 100 per cent. He has not said that he would vote for one 
dollar for protection alone. Therefore the Senator from Kentucky is 
going beyond the ground that he should go when he assigns a position 
to the Senator from Georgia that he does not occupy. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not assigning any such position. 

Mr. MAXEY. That great line, the International, is completed en- 
tirely through the State of Texas to Laredo, and not only to Laredo, 
but it is beyond that and has reached Monterey. The great line from 
Houston around to San Antonio and El Paso iscompleted. The Texas 
Pacific is completed; the Houston and Texas Central is completed. 
There is not a trunk line in the State that is not completed; and there- 
fore the great need has passed by. 

Mr. BECK. And the great inducement to obtain the land grant has 


ceased. 
Mr. MAXEY. The land is exhausted. 
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Mr. BROWN. That does not answer the question as to reconciling 
the two statements made by the twoSenators. One said that the home 
mills could not supply the demand because they were so crowded with 
orders, and the other said that surrounding competition had compelled 
the home mills to disgorge or put on the market a very large surplus 
they had been holding for some time. 

Mr. BECK. There is no contradiction between the statements of 
the Senator from Texas and myself. As long as the artificial condi- 
tions existed which were named by myself and the Senator from Texas, 
all that they could buy here at any price, all that they could get from 
Europe at any price, was obtained as rapidly as possible so as to secure 
those land grants and the great benefits outside. But the very moment 
that artificial condition of things disappeared, the moment the lands of 
Texas were exhausted, the moment the roads were finished, the moment 
the great lines ceased to be pressing forward as they were then, and 
the railroads were under no such imperative outside necessity, they 
ceased to demand the amount of Bessemer steel that they did before. 

That is what Mr. Oliver means when he says that the tariff now on 
Bessemer steel at $28 a ton is prohibitory, and at the present rate he 
says there will not a steel rail come into the United States; and yet 
last year while this pressure continued, as I read a little while ago, 
433,562,753 pounds did come in, of the value of $6,588,183.42, paying 
a revenue of $5,419,534.44. Why did Mr. Oliver say that none would 
now come in? Because he verifies what I say and what the Senator 
from Texas has said, that the conditions which existed last year as they 
were stated by the Senator from Texas have ceased, the land grants have 
been exhausted, the roads have been completed, and the demand has 
ceased; and now the same rate of duty which existed last year when 
these millions of tons came in, Mr. Oliver, the man at the head of the 
iron schedule of the tariff, says it is absolutely prohibitory, and that 
even at $17.92, the rate proposed by the new bill, it will be prohibitory 
except along the southern coast and in California, where ships will take 
freights from Liverpool cheaper at times than they will bring them to 
New York. 

I rely on the argument of Mr. Hewitt in the statement made so 
clearly before the commission and on the well-known fact that we have to 
allow cheap raw material—and this is raw material—if we expect manu- 
factures to be sold at a reasonable rate. If you expect to reduce the 
cost of the manufactured products of iron and steel, of tin-plate, of 
cotton-ties, and hundreds of other things that people use all over this 
country, we must allow the manufacturers to have cheap material out 
of which to make their goods, we must allow them to bring from abroad 
what we can not produce as well here. Let them combine with our 
iron ore the ores of Spain and other countries which are lower in phos- 
phorus in order to give them a chance to make cheaper and better iron 
out of which they can have cheaper manufactures. 

The second clause of this schedule is a miserable attempt at protec- 
tion: 

Pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing less than 15 per 
cent. of silica, 50 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 2} cents per pound for 
the copper contained therein. 

That provision increases the present tariff from about $1.50 to $2 or 
$2.25, by some calculations more than that. It isan absolute increase 
upon articles that are used largely for fertilizers, there being only about 
55 per cent. of iron in the pyrites after the sulphur is taken out of it, 
and yet that is placed at 50 cents a ton with only 55 per cent. of iron 
ore in it, being the same tax that is placed on the iron ore which is all 
iron ore, nearly doubling the tax becanse, I repeat, there is only about 
55 per cent. of iron ore in it after the sulphur is taken out; then to see 
if there is not something else that can be squeezed out by taxation to en- 
rich somebody, the little copper that is in it has to be taxed 2} cents a 
pound. It is estimated that these pyrites contain from 2 to 2} per cent. 
of copper. 

They are brought here for the purpose of being used as fertilizers. 
The iron is separated by an expensive process, and the copper by another 
expensive process; but none of these pyrites are ever brought here for 
the purpose of getting the iron and copper out of them, but they are 
brought to be prepared for manure; brought to enable men to enrich 
their land, and thus raise crops; and yet because there is 2 per cent., 
some say 24 per cent. of copper, certainly not over 2}, that is to be 
squeezed out and taxed in addition in order to protect some starving 
industry. 

I have a statement, which I am informed is not controyerted by the 
copper men themselves, which was furnished to a committee engaged 
in the investigation of this question, showing how the copper interest 
is starving. I may as well say now that we made a pretense of reduc- 
ing the tariff on copper 1 cent a pound, or from 5 cents to 4 cents. The 
duty was prohibitory at 5 cents; it is prohibitory at 4 cents, and it would 
be prohibitory at 3 cents, because we are, I believe, the greatest copper 
producers in the world. 

It is just like pretending that to save a man from drowning in fifty 
feet of water we will lower the depth down to forty or thirty, when we 
could drown him in ten feet justas well asinfifty. All that class of re- 
ductions are mere false pretenses, like tariffs on cotton, wheat, corn, 
and other products of that sort. The statements that I allude to are 
as follows: I expect they are substantially true: The Calumet and 
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Hecla stock on Lake Superior, which cost $8 a share, is.now worth $250, 
and this company produces three-fourths of all the copper produced in 
the Lake Superior region. That poor starving industry has to be pro- 
tected by imposing a duty on the 2} per cent. of copper that may be 
found in the iron pyrites. The Copper Queen Mining Company of Ari- 
zona, With a capital invested of less than $50,000, has declared divi- 
dends in two years amounting to $500,000. 

Of course they need protection. The Clifton mines in Arizona, owned 
by English and Scotch stockholders, pay about the same dividend. 

The Montana mines are shipping their product to England. 

These three mines produce nine-tenths of all in copper outside of the 
Lake Superior region. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator is aware that I have an 
amendment to this section, which has the assent of the Committee on 
Finance, to take out the duty on copper? 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Rhode Island said to me that he 
thought it ought to come off. That is all I know about the assent of 
the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have the assent of a majority of the committee. 

Mr. BECK. I am very glad to hear that. He has certainly my 
assent. It may be all I can get, but I desire pyrites and iron ore to be 
placed on the free-list, and shall so move whenever an opportunity 
arises. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, to save the time of the Senate I 
propose, as briefly as I can, to give my view of several questions that 
are included in the metal schedule. 

The metal schedule is by far the most important one in this bill; in- 
deed, without it the bill itself would be almost insignificant. The 
time that has been consumed during this short session on the part of 
the bill that has preceded the metal schedule seems to me to have been 
time wasted without reason and without cause. The changes in the 
preceding schedules have been so slight that they should have been dis- 
posed of by an intelligent committee or a body of statesmen in one day. 
But this metal schedule, I admit, does present grave difficulties that 
should fairly be debated; not merely item by item, but by broad gen- 
eral principles of public policy—a policy fit to be adopted by the Senate 
of the United States in passing upon taxes which affect the whole range 
of the productions of the United States 

In the outset here is a proposition made to increase the duty on iron 
ore; there is also a proposition made by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BECK] to repeal all duties on iron ore; and here we have the ex- 
treme views of this question. On the other hand the Tariff Commis- 
siox recommends a duty of fifty cents a ton on iron ore from wherever 


imported. 

Mr. President, which of these propositions is correct? The Senator 
from Kentucky caused to be read the evidence of a member of the other 
House, a gentleman of high character, who himself is interested in the 
subject-matter, who manufactures iron on the seashore, and he is in fa- 
vor naturally of free iron ore, but favors duties on iron manufactures. 
Why should iron ore come in freeand notiron? Why should Mr. Hew- 
ITT (because his name was mentioned) be in favor of free iron ore, and 
yet want a tax of 2 cents a pound on the iron that he makes? On what 
principle can thisstand? Upon what basis can the Senator from Ken- 
tucky propose to make iron ore free and yet subject other iron to a duty 
of twenty, forty, or sixty dollarsaton? I impute no wrong to him but 
I can not find in his opinion a reason or policy upon which the Senate 
can justly act. 

What is iron ore? It is said that it is a clay in the soil. Well, sir, 
we are clay of the earth, and very earthy oftentimes, and clay is of little 
or no value in the earth; itis not counted as money in any man’s pocket. 
And so with iron ore; it is so abundant in this broad country of ours that 
an iron mine, wherever located, unless developed by labor, is worth but 
little more than clay. As the basis for production clay itself is a price- 
less treasure, worth more than all the gold and silver of the world, if 
you measure it for its use and for the metal that isin it and that some 
day will be developed from it; but as it is it is worth nothing except 
the cost of digging it; but to dig a ton of pig-iron at the mines in Lake 
Superior or at the iron mines on Lake Champlain, or out of the Iron 
Mountain near St. Louis (and these are among the best mines I know 
of in this country) costsso much labor, so many days’ labor, sometimes 
more and sometimes less, according to the facilities they have at hand, 
according to the capital that has been employed to develop the mines; 
and this laber of mining is the cost of the iron ore and substantially its 
market value. . 

Should that labor be protected?” If labor is not to be protected in the 
development of mines, why should it be when expended in the process 
of manufactures? Whatisit we wish to protect? Sir, I would not vote 
one penny of tax to induce capital in this country to go into any manu- 

ing industry. Capital in this country is strong enough and broad 
enough and rich enough and sufficiently developed to go into any busi- 
ness that offers a fair and reasonable profit, and therefore I vote for no 
tax or tariff on any article for the protection of capital in this country. 

The time was when it was important to induce capital to go into 
manufacturing pursuits. That time has , and the United States 
are now among the wealthy nations of the world as well as among the 
powerful nations; and therefore we do not levy taxes to induce capital 
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to enter into profitable industry. The capital will go where it has an 
expectation of profit. My idea of protection is to diversify our indus- 
tries; to secure to laborers fair wages; to prevent that kind of competi- 
tion that tends to degrade labor. This protection of labor should ex- 
tend to agriculture, to commerce, to shipping, to mines, to manufact- 
ures, to all kinds of industry. We levy these duties not only to raise 
revenues to support the Government, but forthe highest political motives 
affecting the happiness, the comfort, the health, the education, the in- 
telligence and mauhood of our people. Nearly all the materials neces- 
sary for all sorts of production exist in the United States. They are 
available at reasonable cost. Any labor applied to their development 
should secure such pay as is sufficient to feed, clothe, and care for an 
American laborer. It should be applied at the best localities, The 
measure of protection should extend only so faras to create competition 
and not to create home monopoly. With these limitations I believe 
that protection is a wise public policy that will tend to reduce prices 
by home competition and will benefit all classes of laborers, whether 
en; as farmers or artisans, and all parts of our country. 

What is the principle upon which protection is based? Why should 
the Government tax all the people to protect the laborer? Itis that 
in this country it is not wise as a matter of public. policy that the 
wages of our workingmen should be reduced to the standard of wages 
in Europe. That is the only firm foundation on which the doctrine of 
protection stands; and if thatisabandoned thereis the end of the doctrine 
of protection. Free trade is the natural and normal condition of man- 
kind; but as we have established in this country a republic of men, 
all of whom are equal, a majority of whom are the masters who make 
and unmake laws, we say that as a principle of publie policy their la- 
bor shall not be degraded, shall not be reduced by competition with 
foreign labor or pauper labor, or any kind of labor so that they will 
not have the advantages and benefits and educational facilities due to 
American citizenship. That is the broad foundation upon which this 
whole tariff system rests. 

If that be so why should not the labor employed in taking ore out 
of the mines be protected ? Why should the iron ore from Spain, mined 
at a cost of 35 cents per day’s labor, planted by nature on the Medi- 
terranean shores, or of the Bay of Biscay, or the African coast, where 
it can be gotten very cheaply, be allowed to come here without duty 
to compete with the sameindustry here? Sir, I have a statement here 
from Mr. John F. Quarles, who was for a long time the American con- 
sul at Malaga, Spain. He says of these iron ores which are brought 
here and with which our laboring men have to compete: 

A careful investigation into this subject showed that in the Bilbao mines the 
wages of the miner ran; from 35 to 50 cents per “gk An estimate obtained 
from a superintendent of one of these mines showed that the cost of extracting 
a ton of ore did notexceed 40cents. It wasalsoestimated that where reasonably 
good facilities existed the cost of transportation to the seaboard ranges from 35 
to 40 cents ton. Adding 20 cents for putting the ore on board of vessels, the 
total cost of a ton of this ore, free on board, would be $1.05. 

Do we want our laboring men in this country to work at 35 cents a 
day and to compete in digging out iron ore at a cost of $1.05? If we 
do, then the whole theory and principle of this bill is an utter de- 
lusion. Ifthe higher forms of manufactures must only be protected 
and not that labor which lies at the foundation of them all, then, as a 
matter of course, this is a manufacturers’ bill and not a laborers’ bill; 
it is a bill to protect capital and not a bill to protect labor. The people 
who are engaged in developing these iron ores of ours are just as much 
entitled to protection as if they were feeding the rolling-mills of our 
country or making any form of manufactures. 

Sir, it so happened that during the last year and the year before 
freights from the Mediterranean to this country were very cheap. Ves- 
sels from all lands and climes were laden with our wheat and corn car- 
ried over to feed Europe in 1880 and 1881, and came back either empty 
or with such ballast as they could pick up on the way. In this man- 
ner, according to the statement of Mr. Quarles, the freight per ton of 
iron ore brought from Spain and Africa was reduced at one time to the 
low rate of $1.46 per ton. He says: ` 
4 In 188081 grain freights were good, and all freights touched as low as $1.46 per 

on. 

These vessels came back with ballast of iron ore in order to carry 
back to their countries the wheat and corn of America. 

Now, sir, is it right that the delvers for iron ore in our developed 
mines should be compelled to compete with this kind of labor and this 
kind of transportation? I am told by a gentleman from New Jersey 
that it costs more to carry the iron ore and the pig-iron from some of 
the furnaces in New Jersey to the city of New York than it costs to carry 
iron ore from Spain to New York. It costs more to carry iron ore from 
Lake Superior to the market at Youngstown in Ohio than it does to 
carry iron ore in favorable seasons across the Atlantic Ocean. It costs 
more to carry the sulphates that are taken in South Carolina up to At- 
lanta than it does to cross the ocean with those same sulphates. I be- 
lieve I am correct in that. Senators here will know about it. Local 
transportation is always higher. 

Therefore, that there should be a just and fair and reasonable duty 
on iron ore is manifest, and the proposition of the Senator from Ken- 
tu to place iron ore on the free-list would be a manifest injustice. 
What the rate shall be is a question of doubt. I have been disposed 
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to regard the report of the Tariff Commission as about right. I know 
that many persons interested in this business have assured me that 85 
cents is the lowest; some ask $1; some want 60 cents; others 70 cents. 
The duty under the present law at 20 per cent. ad valorem is 56 cents 
a ton. 

If there could be a reduction on all forms of metallic industry equiv- 
alent to about 10 or 12 per cent., then I could see that it was fair and 
right to reduce the duty on iron ore to about 50 cents; but I say to the 
gentlemen who are engaged in other industries that if they apply one 
rule to iron ore they must apply the same rule to all other branches of 
manufacturing under this bill. They can not reduce iron ore and then 
refuse to reduce other things, 

So with pig-iron. Pig-iron is the foundation of all the iron industries 
of the United States. We employ in this country over $600,000,000 of 
capital in the iron and steel industry. We manufacture in this coun- 
try 3,700,000 tons of pig-iron. The Senator from Kentucky was a 
little confused in his figures a while ago when he was talking about 
millionsand hundreds of millions of tons of Bessemer-steel rails brought 
to this country. It was so many million pounds, four hundred and 
thirty-odd million pounds, making about 220,000 tons, but we manu- 
facture in this country 3,700,000 tons of pig-iron. 

This is the industry which lies at the foundation of all other indus- 
tries of iron. That industry can be prosecuted in twenty-five of the 
States of the Union and in every Territory of the Union. The natural 
facilities for it are scattered everywhere broadcast. At Lake Champ- 
lain, all along the Alleghany Mountains, all along the Rocky Mount- 
ain the Nevada range, and in all the spurs of those mountains, 
in deposits and hills, in the plains, on the borders of the Mississippi, in 
Indiana, in Illinois, more in Missouri, everywhere iron ore abounds. 
There are over five hundred blast furnaces burning day and night, light- 
ing the skies to reduce iron ore into pig-iron. If you do not apply the 
same rule of protection to pig-iron that you do to other manufactures 
of iron you do a gross injustice. 

Whatis pig-iron? Itis nothing but clay, the Senator from Kentucky 
says, nothing but dirt dug out of the bowels of the earth. That is all 
that it was until the hand of labor converted it into metal worth $20 a 
ton. Itisalllabor. Every element which enters into the cost of the 
manufacture of pig-iron is labor and labor only, The capital employed 
is but a small portion of the cost. The amount of capital employed in 
building and maintaining a furnace is comparatively small compared 
with the product of that industry. If pig-iron can not be protected 
by a reasonable duty then no other iron ought to be. 

It seems to me that the great mistake which is made by the Com- 
mittee on Finance in this schedule is that it proposes to reduce the duty 
on pig-iron more than the Tariff Commission has done. The commis- 
sion reduced the duty on pig iron from $7 a ton to three-tenths of a 
cent per pound, or $6.72 per ton, and in that way proposed a reduc- 
tion which if carried through the whole list would have been reasona- 
ble and just and right and proper. The Committee on Finance, I be- 
lieve, without sufficient consideration, without careful analysis, pro- 

to reduce the duty on pig-iron down to $6 a ton, or 72 cents a ton 
less than was proposed by the Tariff Commission. If pig-iron is not 
to be protected, what other kind of iron ought to be protected? Pig- 
iron can be made everywhere in Europe as wellas inthiscountry. Five 
hundred thousand tons of pig-iron were imported last year even against 
a duty of $7 a ton. The competition is closeandsevere. Theprobable 
effect of this reduction is stated by two of my constituents, gentlemen 
of the highest character. One of them says: 

I beg you to consider well the fact that the reduction of the tariff on pig-iron 
to $6 per ton, as pi by the bill now before the Senate, will be very disas- 
trous to that manufacture in Ohio and generally through the country. iron 
manufacturers in Ohio have not made 6 percent. interest on the capital invested 
for the last three years, nor for the six years preceding. ‘This is a pretty sweep- 
ing statement, and yet I am confident of its exact truth. If foreign iron is to 


have a better relative tion than for these last three years then it must of ne- 
cessity supply a much larger portion of requirements and domestic production 
pape y decline. 

The ff Commission schedule made pretty large reductious in rates, but it 
made them where they could be borne, and the iron trade was pre to ac 
cept them, but the Senate bill is, in its present form, exceedingly objectionable 
in very many particulars, and we must utterly protest against it with all the 
energy we have. 


Another writes me that— 


At the time the Tariff Commission made their report it was thought best b; 
ourselves and other pig-iron manufacturers here not to kick up any rum rel- 
ative to the SEa reduction of 28 cents per ton in the ta on pig-iron, al- 
though we thonght and still think the duty should be advanced instead of re- 


duced. 

I notice by the report of the Senate Finance Committee they propose recom- 
mending a reduction to $6 per ton. 

If this recommendation is adopted it will blow out half the furnaces in the 
country. We therefore enter our protest against any reduction, and hope the 
matter will receive careful attention at your hands. 

The importations in 1882 foot up over half a million tons, every ton of which 
should have been and could have been made in this country had pig-iron re- 
ceiyed its proper share of protection. 


I believe the opinions expressed in these letters are supported by the 
evidence taken before the Tariff Commission and justify me in insisting 
that the relation between the various branches of the iron industry 
must be preserved. I have seen, I regret to say, that in framing this 
bill it seemed to be too much in the interest of the advanced processes 
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of manufacture, too muchin conformity with the ideas of Mr. HEWITT, 
that labor employed in delving the mine was not to be protected, while 
labor employed in rolling iron and converting it into bars, hoops, wire, 
and machinery were to be protected. The rates of some of the higher 
grades of iron have been advanced instead of reduced, as will appear as 
you proceed in the investigation of this schedule, while the rates upon 
the very basis of this industry have been unduly reduced. 

I would be entirely willing to make one uniform reduction on the 
iron industry, but not based upon the present tariff rates, because they 
are unequal and unjust on account of the great changes in the relative 
value of articles that have been developed during the lapse of twenty 
years. These changes make a revision of the tariff on metals imper- 
ative. The present tariff is grossly unequal as to many forms of iron, 
and therefore a uniform reduction of 10 or 20 per cent. upon the pres- 
ent rate would not be fair and just. 

The duties on several kinds of iron have been unduly reduced by the 
decisions of the courts and the faulty and imperfect provisions of the 
old tariff law. New articles have been devised and new processes of 
manufactures invented that did not exist before. No such words as 
“ blooms of steel’’ are to be found in the tariff law, and yet blooms of 
steel are the basis of nearly all the Bessemer steel imported into this 
country. This article is now used more than all others in the manu- 
facture of steel rails. Many articles are not named on the tariff-list be- 
cause they did not exist when that tariff was framed and are now ad- 
mitted as ‘‘unenumerated articles’? under ad valorem rates, out of all 
proportion to the specific duties levied on old forms of iron and steel. 
In this way articles of advanced manufacture of much higher intrinsic 
and market value pay a far less rate of duty than the articles of iron 
and steel from which they are manufactured. 

By new devices, by new processes, new articles have been manufact- 
ured of which there was no conception when the tariff law was framed, 
thus reducing the duties on some articles of steel and iron far below 
their relative rate to others, rendering the metal schedule a bundle of 
absurdities and incongruities. This should be our first business to 
correct, If a great earthquake would sink a continent, thus displacing 
a portion of the earth’s surface, another would appear no doubt in other 
portions of this round world of ours. Sucha derangement has been pro- 
duced in the matallic schedule. New discoveries in the production of 
steel have entirely deranged, overthrown as by an earthquake, all har- 
mony in the duties on steel and iron. 

Thus steel, which was once an advanced product of iron, is now 
cheaper than iron itself. The time will come when under the basic 
process and the Bessemer process steel will be sold readily in this coun- 
try at $20 a ton. Houses will be built of it, all forms of useful imple- 
ments will be made ofit. A general reduction under the present tariff 
would be grossly unequal and unjust; but if these inequalities are cor- 
rected and harmonized future reductions of duties can readily be made 
by an ad valorem rate, 

Some of the inequalities of the present tariff on metals have grown 
out of the decisions of the courts. Take sheet-iron, for instance. 
Sheet-iron has paid nota high rate of duty, about 35o0r40 percent., from 
1} to 2 cents a pound, and yet under a decision of the courts, founded 
upon & technical construction of the law, tin-plates, which are nothing 
in the world but sheet-iron covered with a thin coating of tin, eleven 
parts iron and one part tin, are admitted at a duty of 1.1 cents a 
pound. ‘Thus the iron which is the base of the sheeted tin is charged 
a duty of 1} centsa pound, while the completed article in a higher state 
of advance is charged only 1.1 cents a pound. That is a palpable and 
gross inequality and ought to be corrected. 

So with steel rods. The old tariff had no provision for aspecifie duty 
on steel rods, for steel was not manufactured in that form; and yet by 
the discovery of the use that could be made of steel wire in i 
barbed wire fences in the West over 60,000 tons of steel wire have been 
imported ata nominal duty of 30 percent. asa *‘ non-enumerated article,” 
and is now probably, next to Bessemer-steel blooms, the largest item 
of imported steel. As a matter of course these derangements of exist- 
ing rates make it more difficult for us now to revise the tariff. 

When we approached this subject I was determined for one to make 
a fair and just reduction of duties on all the articles mentioned in the 
metallic schedule, but I wished first to equalize the duties on all arti- 
cles according to their relative value, and then to apply a fair rate of 
reduction totherevisedlist. I would have voted for the reduction of iron 
ore to 50centsaton. I was willing to vote for the reduction of pig-iron 
to three-tenths of 1 cent a pound, as proposed by the Tariff Commission. 
When we approached the higher grades of manufacture it became proper 
and right to advance the rate of duty, now too low, on certain articles, 
but we found an indisposition to yield to this reasonable and fair rule 
of equalityand harmony. When we came for instance to tin-plate there 
was a cry all over the country that we were going to raise the duty on 
tin-plate, which was used in every household for canning fruits, pre- 
serving meats, and the like. It was said that it was wrong to thus in- 
terfere with a new industry which enabled us to export our surplus 
products. When these tin cans are exported there is always a draw- 
back allowed for the duties paid on the tin used. No mention was 
made of that, however, though the exporters of the tin cans are very 
careful to get their drawback. The duty was in effect only paid on the 


tin used in home consumption. It is manifestly right that this article 
should pay a duty at least equal to the iron of which it was made, but 
when the Tariff Commission proposed to advance the duty on tin-plate 
to about the just proportion to tagger-iron or sheet-iron, of which it 
was composed, then there was an outcry that the commission were rais- 
ing the duty on an article of prime necessity. That was the unjust 
popni to which the Finance Committee yielded in reporting this 
ui 

So again with these steel rods. When we undertook to make the 
duty on steel rods conform to other rates of the tariff it was said we 
were raising the duty on the wire that made the fences all over the 
plains of the West, and there was an outery against that. So when- 
ever we endeavored to equalize the tariff rates so as to conform to ex- 
isting values we found this outery, and the Finance Committee yielded 
to it. 

Yet, on the other hand, when we came to deal with crucible steel and 
other forms of steel of higher value than Bessemer steel, the manufact- 
urers of crucible steel demanded even higher rates of duty than are pro- 
vided by existing law. They said it cost $5 to do the work here that 
was done in England with $1.83. Ifwe yielded to their representa- 
tions we would have reduced the duties on iron ore and pig-iron, and 
raised the duty on crucible steel and all the innumerable articles of 
machinery made from steel. It was urged upon us that this would 
increase the cost of every mower and reaper, of every thrasher and saw, 
and the multitude of agricultural implements manufactured in this 
country, and which constitute the most striking evidence of the skill 
and invention of the American mechanic. An increase of the duty on 
the higher grades of iron and steel would be a marked departure from 
the purpose and intent of this bill, the reduction of the taxes imposed 
byour Tariff Commission. In to thesearticles the Finance Com- 
mittee have made some marked changes in the report of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. President, I have said enough to show the difficulty which we 
have had to encounter in framing this schedule. I say now that the 
bill as framed by the Tariff Commission is better in some respects than 
the bill reported by the Finance Committee. I believe the reductions 
made by the Finance Committee are in two or more items injudicious, 
and especially in that of pig-iron. I know all the members of that 
committee did the best they could in the limited time allowed them. 
I think they have reduced the rates on some forms of iron below what 
they ought to be. For instance, sheet-tin ought to be rated according 
to its intrinsic value. It ought to be taxed higher than the iron of 
which it is composed. It is said it can not be manufactured in this 
country. That is true while it is taxed at only one-half of the rate on 
similar articles. But if placed at the proper rate it can as readily be 
made here as any article on the iron schedule. The block-tin is ad- 
mitted duty free and the sheet-iron is made largely in the United States. 
The sheet-tin could readily be produced here, and domestic competi- 
tion would rapidly reduce its eost, as it has done other articles of the 
same kind. 

The rates of duty on Bessemer steel could be reduced even more than 
has been proposed. The market value and cost of this article is being 
reduced greatly. Bessemer steel rails are now sold in the domestic 
market for $38 and $40 a ton. They are sold in the foreign market at 
$22 a ton. This form of steel ought to be as cheap as any form of iron. 
The duty is maintained at $17 a ton, while the domestic price is largely 
enhanced by a monopoly in patents which are held, not for use in man- 
ufactures, butto deter competition. 

It seems to me that the metal schedule proposed by the Tariff Com- 
mission is in the main correct, and that the changes which have been 
made in this schedule have not improved it. The Committee on Fi- 
nance has consented, and probably the Senate will do the same, to the 
continued existence of unequal and unfairrates, thus yielding to a popu- 
lar demand, rather than adopt and apply a fair and just rule to kindred 
and similar articles. The popular demand for cheap wire fences and tin 
cans may cause the Senate to yield to an unjust and unequal rule of 
taxation. 

Sir, there is but one true rule in framing a tariff bill, and that is to 
give to all classes of labor an equal degree of favor and protection, 
whether employed in agriculture, manufactures, or commerce; whether 
to gather wealth from the earth or from the air; whether from the 
waters or by fire; whether by the arts of chemistry or the ruder forms 
of mechanical labor. All taxes should be impartially assessed, and all 
duties should be based upon value, but for ease and certainty of collec- 
tion they should as far as possible be reduced to a specific form. When 
you come to apply these rules it may be difficult, but I believe this dif- 
ficulty has been substantially met by the Tariff Commission, and that 
the Committee on Finance have not been able to greatly improve the 
work of the commission. 

The more I study their work, the more I study the provisions of their 
schedules, although I shall vote to change some of the rates proposed 
by them, yet I believe they have given to our tariff laws an intelligent 
and careful scrutiny, with a view to make a fair and just reduction of 
taxes. I know that in this I differ very much from my friend from 
Kentucky. He has gone off upon the idea that this is a trick, a plan 


to cheat the people, to delude them with the hope of a reduction with- 
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out the purpose of reducing taxes. I can see in the bill, on the other 
hand, a careful and judicious scrutiny, made by intelligent men who 
knew what they were doing, to reduce taxes and at the same time to 
be just and fair to all industries. As the commission has been severely 
arraigned, I desire to read what was said by Mr. Oliverin the interview 
before the committee, and I believe that his statement will be verified 
by an examination of their work. Here is what Mr. Oliver says in re- 
` gard to the mode in which this important schedule was framed—— 
Mr. BAYARD. On what page? 

Mr. SHERMAN. On page 19. 


If you willallow me I will explain in regard to this wording on this particular 
point. This bill is shorter in the number of words contained in it than the pres- 
ent bill. It is only one-quarter of the size it would be if we had followed the 
recommendations these Pe have given tous. Some of them were foolish, 
as we thought, and we threw them out, and some of them were good, and we 
adopted them. Isat with the other members of our commission night after 
night in conference with the best men we could get in the baru A in addition 
tothe knowledge we had ourselves, and went over this matter item by item. 
We took the manufacturers and heard what they had to say, and then we took 
the best men in the customs department, and one of our own commissioners had 
had a great deal of experience in custom-house matters. We had before us one 
of the custom-house appraisers who had been in that position for thirty-two 
years in the New York custom-house, a very intelligent and reliable man, and 
we went over all these things, that is, in regard to the wording of the bill, though 
we never let them see the rates that we proposed, and after we got through 
with the bill we submitted it again to them, and asked them to correct it and 
strike out anything in it that was wrong. We wanted to know practically in 
the administration of the law how it would work. So that this was not a hap- 
hazard matter with usatall. We also sought advice from the importers and 
asked them to indicate anything they saw that was wrong. As far as the con- 
struction of the language is concerned I maintain that it be difficult to frame 
anything better. 


I believe the Senator from Kentucky will agree with me that in the 
framework of the bill, in the changes in the manner of erent deed 
appraising, of the formation, and machinery of this bill, it is the best 
tariff proposition that has ever been submitted to the Senate or the 
House. The careful details were no doubt largely the work of Mr. 
McMahon, since dead, who had probably more experience on this sub- 
ject than any one else, and so of all the rates of duty levied. I hope 
Senators will bear this in mind when they come to consider the iron 
schedule. You commence first with a duty of 50 cents a ton on the 
rawest element of iron industry. You next have aduty of three-tenths 
of 1 cent a pound on pig-iron and the various forms of pig and scrap- 
iron. That includes a multitude of controversies, because on the one 
hand there was a demand that scrap-iron ought to come in duty free, 
and on the other that it ought to be greatly advanced beyond $6.72 a 
ton. Then they considered the next rate, that on Bessemer steel and 
on all formsof steel made, whether Bessemer or basic or Martin-Siemens 
or other new processes. They recommend that the duty shall be six- 
tenths of 1 cent, which is double the rate on pig-iron. IfI had been 
fixing that I would have made it lower, because Bessemer steel when 
completed, ready to be laid down on the ground, is not worth double 
as much as the pig-iron of which it is composed. The additional labor 
put upon pig-iron to convert it into steel is not equal to the labor re- 
quna to make pig-iron. I should rather have reduced that rate to 

ve-tenths of 1 cent, but they have adopted six-tenths asa just rule, 
with a certainty that domestic competition will reduce the price of this 


form of steel more and more, as it has done in the past. As to steel 
rails, there is a reduction from the present duty of a ton down to 
$17.92 a ton, or eight-tenths of a cent a pound. is might, in my 


judgment, have been still further reduced, but domestic competition 
will do that. 

The commission then go a step further, to bar-iron, and propose a 
duty of nine-tenths of a centa pound. There are different classes of 
bar-iron taxed from nine-tenths of 1 cent to 1.2 centsa pound. This 
is a reduction of the old rates of 1 and 14 cents per pound. Then they 
take up wire in coils and rods,reducing rates in about the same propor- 
tion. Every form of iron and steel known to the trade is carefully 
classified, every one having a fair relation to the other. They then take 
up manufactures, made up out of the different forms of iron, and give 
what I conceive to be a certain proportion of advance as the article 
advances further and further from the raw material. 

So far as I can judge they have placed too high rateson certain classes 
of steel which form the basis of manufacturing agricultural imple- 
ments, and the committee on those articles have reduced some of the 
z „On the wisdom of this reduction there is an honest difference 
of opinion. 

these articles of iron and steel are unchangeably bound one to 
another. You can not knock one out of its row of protected articles 
without tumbling the whole down. They are connected to each other 
not by a common interest, not by acombination of the lobby which the 
Senator from Kentucky talks about, but by reason and logic, because 
after you give a reasonable degree of protection to the ruder forms of 
manufacture you must advance step by step, and as more and more 
labor contributes to perfect the article you must give higher and higher 
rates of duty. 

The commission, I say it to their credit, did apply a uniform and just 
rule to all those articles against which they knew that the popular 
clamor could be raised. They put on sheet-tin 2.1 centsa pound, about 
the fair and just proportion it bears to rs iron, of which it is 
made. They did advance the rate on steel to a rate that would be 


proportionate to other forms of steel used for other purposes. They 
applied a just and uniform rule; they did it carefully, and, so far as I 
know, without any shade or even appearance of favoritism to any form 
of industry embraced in this metal schedule. 

Now, if you undertake to knock that to pieces with the rude handof ` 
power, if you undertake to say that the laboring man who digs out the 
ore shall not have any protection against the Spanish laborer who gets 
35 cents, if you say the man who works at the furnace and who melts 
the ore into the pig, the rudest form of iron, shall not be protected in 
his industry because forsooth they can get pig-iron from some other 
country only a little cheaper than they can get our domestic iron, if the- 
large manufacturers only yield to that doctrine and once yield to ex- 
ceptions against any branch of the iron industry, they then will topple 
the whole house about their ears, and will be left to make their strug- 
gle as best they can against the cheaper capital and labor of Europe. 

Justice, fairness, and equity, a firm hand, a uniform rule, such a 
measure as is unchangeable, applied by intelligence to this subject will 
solve the problem and give us a sound protective tariff that will de- 
velop our industry, set our men to mining, set the furnaces ablast and 
the rolling-mills in motion, will increase our industries, fortify them, 
strengthen them, and do what we have all sought to do by the aid of a 
protective tariff, diversify our labor, enable the men who employ the 
labor to give them fair wages, so that they may be intelligent, virtuous, 
honest, able to administer the affairs of our Government. They are 
the foundation rock upon which our Government is built, and I am in 
favor of protecting them in their labor so that they shall not be unduly 
placed in competition with the cheaper labor of Europe in countries 
where laboring men do not govern. 

I have gone at more length than I ought to have done, because, hav- 
ing given my views generally on this metal schedule, I will probably be 
enabled to keep my seat hereafter when others are speaking, as they 
have a right to speak; but I say now that if the alternative was pre- 
sented to me of voting for the Tariff Commission bill just as it stood 
when it came to us and the bill as it now stands, I should vote for the 
Tariff Commission report, because I am satisfied that every m 
every rate, every duty, every proviso recommended by them has been 
made with proper relation to everything that preceded it or that is- 
contained in the schedule. To erris human; but to correct their er- 
rors we must devote as much patient study to our work as they have 
to theirs, and with the pressure upon our time by other duties we can 
not do so. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio always apologizes- 
for the consumption of time when he feels it his duty to say anything 
in regard to this bill, but I think before he gets through he will find it- 
incumbent upon him, in order to defend the positions he now takes, to- 
say quite as muchas any of us. It was fortunate for the country per- 
haps, fortunate for the Senate at least, that the bill was reported from 
the Committee on Finance at as early a day as it was. Wedid succeed 
in presenting substantial reductions on the propositions of the Tariff 
Commission bill at that time in many much to the present re- 
gret, it appears, of the Senator from Ohio, who now desires to go back 
to the Tariff Commission bill as a well-considered, carefully-prepared 
measure, much better, he asserts, than anything that the Committee on 
Finance has been able to do. He now claims that it was a carefully- 
prepared bill. Nobody has ever denied that. Mr. Oliver was doubt- 
less correct when he said: 

I sat with the other members of our commission night after night in conference 
with the best men we could get in the country, inaddition te the knowledge we 
had ourselves, and went over this matter item by item. 

But the best men they could get in the country were the men who 
were most largely interested in adding to the present taxation of the 
country to put money in their own pockets by the increase of taxation 
and by the additional protection that they sought to receive. Some of 
them have come before members of the committee and told us what 
they did, and seemed to think it was very hard that their work should 
be now upset. 

In this very carefully prepared schedule that Mr. Oliver sat up at 
night with the best men in the country over you will find an accuracy 
of knowledge, a careful division of the classifications in detail, reducing 
immaterial things, making professions to giving relief, but with addi- 
tions in every change of classification wherever large quantities of articles 
were coming into the country that were interfering with their products. 

I am glad I know the Senator from Ohio is going to vote to sustain 
the Tariff Commission bill. His position will no longer be misunder- 
stood. He has avowed all through his speech that he repudiates the 
work of his committee, and denounces the reductions that we have made. 
He complains of want of uniformity in the tariff bill as reported by the 
committee. 

Now, let us see what the real ground of complaint is. No article of 
iron or steel, or the products of either, can reach this country or be 
landed without paying 30, 35, or 45 per cent. The average tariff taxa- 
tion now upon dutiable articles is 42 and a fraction per cent. The 


Tariff Commission said they had submitted a bill to reduce taxes on an 
average of 20 per cent. of the present rates of duty; yet because tin- 
plates, barbed wire for fences, cotton-ties, and other things come to 
this country paying a tribute of 30, 35, or 45 per cent. he says the 
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wantof uniformity in these matters requires such a revision of the tariff 
as will make it harmonious, and that the commission had done it. 
How did they make it harmonious? By bringing down other things 
to 30, 35, and 45 percent.? No; but by taking all the tariff taxes upon 
the non-enumerated articles, such as on cotton-ties, on tin-plates, on 
barbed wire, on everything that people were getting at what was a 
comparatively reasonable rate of 30, 35, and 45 per cent., and doubling 
up the tax to 70, 80, and 100 per cent. 

That is the relief, the boasted uniformity, and the careful revision that 
this commission which he lauds so much has presented to the country. 
Take one item that the Senator says he will vote to sustain the Tariff 
Commission in and oppose the Finance Committee, and call it a relief 
from taxation. I can not go over all the reductions we made, but take 
this one; it will illustrate exactly how the Senator is going to increase 
taxation for the sake of uniformity: Tin-plates, according to the sched- 
ule furnished by the Treasury, page 15, were imported in 1882 to the 
value of $16,550,834.64, and paid, at the rate of 1.1 cents per pound, 
$4,837,215.85. That is the present rate and the amount of duty col- 
lected for the year 1882. What do the Tariff Commission propose? 
What is the great wrong the Senator from Ohio says has been done in 
changing the rate? By the bill reported by the Finance Committee we 
have kept the tax at the present rate, and I hope the Senate will make 
it lower. 

What does the Senator from Ohio now propose? Whatdid the com- 
mission’s bill propose and what does he nowsay he is going to vote for? 
An increase of duty doubling present rates, making the same quantity 
of tin-plate that is now brought into this country and paying a duty of 
$4,837,215.85 pay $9,674,431.70, doubling the tax from the present rate 
upon an essential article that is used extensively all over the country 
by all classes of people. When the commission say they are in favor of 
an average reduction of 20 per cent., he seeks to add 100 per cent. to 
the present duty, making a tax of over $9,000,000 instead of $4,000,000. 
The Senator says we made a mistake in reducing this below the bill of 
the commission; that it is not uniform with the other rates. So with 
barbed wire; so with cotton-ties. The Senator and his commission pro- 
pose to increase the duties over 100 per cent. above present rateson them. 

It seems never to have entered the mind of the Senator from Ohio, 
nor of the men who prepared the bill of the committee so carefully, 
that there was anybody in this country interested in obtaining cheap 

s. Their whole struggle was, how much can we squeeze out of 
50,000,000 tax-payers to put into the pockets of the men who so care- 
fully prepared this bill, the Tariff Commission, which the Senator from 
Ohio lauds so much and is so charmed with their work that wherever 
we have made reductions from their bill, as we have done in many in- 
stances, he now desires to go back and put the duties up to the rates that 
they propose, because he says that is more uniform. If he would look 
for uniformity downward instead of upward, so as to give relief to the 
people of this country, especially the laborers, and have regard for others 
outside of the few manufacturers, he would do his country greater serv- 
ice than he is now doing. 

All the talk about the labor of the country and all the pretenses, if I 
may use that word, made by the manufacturers, which they have made 
the Senator from Ohio believe, that they are increasing taxes in the in- 
terest of their laborers, is known to be the most absolute absurdity. 
According to their own schedules furnished by the Tariff Commission 
the laborers in the iron and steel industries of the country get but a 
little over 20 per cent. of the product, and yet upon the lowest taxed 
articles, those that the people manage to get as unenumerated, which 
the Senator complains of, pay on an average 40 percent. We not only 

y the manufacturers the amount of wages that they pay their laborers, 
but 20 per cent more, and every man who uses these articles has to pay 
it. Every man who is allowed to buy in open market can get it for 
less than we pay by the amount of the tax. 4 

It never entered into the consideration of the Senator from Ohio, or 
if it did he did not care to consider it, that the people of this country 
are producing annually 510,000,000 bushels of wheat, nearly 2,000,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, and other things in proportion, products that 
they can not consume, and which the fifty millions of people can not 
by possibility consume; and that the wheat, provisions, petroleum, 
cotton, tobacco, and a dozen other things whose prices are regulated 
in the open markets of the world have to be exported largely by 
the producers, and they have to sell all their products in competition 
with the so-called paupers from Russia, from the Mediterranean, from 
anywhere. Although agricultural products constitute 85 per cent. of 
all that goes abroad, no man is allowed to buy what he needs abroad; 
they must come to Pittsburgh or somewhere else, and pay 60, 75, or 
100 per cent. more than the article is offered to them for in exchange 
for the products they are obliged to sell abroad. There are five labor- 
ers whose product must be sold in the open markets of the world to 
one whose product has to be sold here, and, as is the case with Besse- 
mer steel to-day, the manufacturers are turning their laborers out of 
employment or threatening them with reduced wages. Why? Be- 
cause for two or three years under the fictitious condition of things 
which existed they were making 50 or 75 per cent. profit, and with a 
surplus of products now on hand they are disc ing their operatives 
and letting them lie idle because they will not sell what they have on 


hand at the price that anybody else has to sell for to people outside 
the limits of the: United States: 

I am rather glad the Senator from Ohio has become the champion of 
the tariff bill of the commission and that he has abandoned the work 
of his committee. I will show item by item as it is called up where 
the commission bill has made changes in classification and changes in 
rates not only not reducing the duty but absolutely making it more 
and more protective even to prohibition. Indeed, if you will look at 
the statement of Mr. Oliver himself, though he states it more mildly in 
the printed statement than he did when I questioned him in regard to 
it, you will find that he had totell us that while we would get less reve- 
nue under the bill proposed than we would under the present law, it 
was because they had made it more highly protective by their bill, and 
had therefore cut off importations more than under existing law, and 
that therefore the revenue would be diminished, but not because of 
their reduction. He had substantially to admit that the placing of 
steel at 3 cents a pound when not enumerated would have the effect of 
prohibition. It is placed at 3 cents a pound if non-enumerated in the 
bill of the commission. When the Senator from Ohio tells us that the 
bill of the commission is a carefully prepared bill I admit it. There 
was nothing that they left out that they could catch as far as I am able 
to discover, and they even hunted for things that were unknown before. 
There is one item we will hear the Senator on when it comes to be argued, 

ingots, blooms, &c., weighing over five hundred pounds are 
put atsix-tenths of a cent, and if they weigh under five hundred pounds 
they are charged 2 cents a pound, because it is said the custom-house 
officers could not be trusted; but anybody who is able can bring those 
ingots, &c., in at six-tenths of a cent a pound and cut them into small 
parts and sell them all over the country as if they paid duty of 2 cents 
a pound, or $44.08 a ton. A custom-house officer could not be trusted 
to see that there was no cheating in regard to them, but the importer 
can be trusted, and he can bring in the five-hundred-pound sizes and 
cut them into small parcels and retail them in competition with steel 
taxed at 2 cents a pound under the careful provisions of the much-lauded 
bill of the Tariff Commission. 

The large importer would get them in at $13.44 duty and retail them 
as if they paid $44.80, making a profit of about $30 by cutting them up 
into smaller parts than are allowed to be entered in the custom-house 
at the six-tenths rate, knowing that ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
men who use articles of steel can not import and do not import in the 
large quantities or bulks required by this law, and have no machinery 
for cutting them up in the sizes they require if they do import at that 
rate. Again: 

Armor or other plate, iron or steel or combination of iron and steel, finished 
or unfinished, not less than one and a half inches thick, 2} cents per pound. 

Or $56 a ton. Here is an item, never in any tariff before, placed in 
the commission bill to catch the United States if ever she ventures to 
build an armored ship, so as to make the United States pay $56 tax a 
ton for all the iron made in this country as a drawback to the man who 
furnished it. Mr. Oliver had to tell us that it was put in as a precau- 
tionary measure in case we ever did that sort of work. Here is a duty 
proposed of $56 a ton on iron and steel that they can make at $30, and 
which, costing them $30, they expect to charge the United States $56 
for asa duty besides and above its value. Yet the Senator from Ohio 
is so in Jove with the bill of the commission that he is sorry that we 
struck anything out of it; he is sorry we altered it; it was so carefully 
considered, so intelligently prepared that he thinks it is only injured 
by any tinkering with it by the Finance Committee. 

If the Senate is true to itself and true to the people the bill will be 
injured a good deal more before it passes out of the Senate, no matter 
how the Senator from Ohio may vote. Every idea that he has expressed 
in regard to it is in the interest of protected monopoly against the peo- 
ple, against labor, against the’ best interests of this cogntry, against the 
revenues and the commerce of the country, against our carrying trade, 
agsinst everything that I think Senators ought to desire. I want the 
people of this country to understand just what the bill he advocates is. 
The high protective tariff monopolists, who seek to pocket all and take 
all at the expense of the people, ought to look to him as their leader, 
but the great mass of the people, the men who I hope have some rights 
outside of the protectionists, will find that he is the champion of their 
worst enemies if he adheres to the bill of the commission. The speech 
that he has made to-day commits him to an absolute indorsement of 
the bill of the Tariff Commission over the bill thatthe Finance Commit- 
tee have reported, and to largely increased protection over the existing 
condition of things, bad as they are. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, we are now beginning upona schedule 
which in my judgment is more important than any other in the entire 
tariff bill, that of metals, and before we proceed further I desire to place 
upon record some views which I have in regard to the power of Con- 
gress over the question of taxation and the nature and character of the 
bill now presented. 

The power of taxation and the purposes to which the money when 
raised is to be applied are found in section 8, clause 1, article 1, of the 
Constitution: 

The Congress shall haye power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 


excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States, 
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I beg to say that, in my judgment, while this bill does profess that 
the amount of f raised, or in other words the amount of money 
which will flow intothe Treasury by reason of the tariff, will be reduced 
20 per cent., yet there will be no reduction whatever in the price of 
one single article of the leading industries, cotton, woolen, and iron goods 
consumed and used by the people; and I propose to prove that the Tariff 
Commission project was not designed or intended to reduce the price on 
the leading articles used and consumed by the people, but thatit isfrom 
beginning to end all the way througha bill in the interest of protected 
industries and nothing else. 

A critical examination of the several schedules will I think establish 
that fact. While there may not under that project flow into the 
Treasury so much as now flows in under a tariff confessedly too high, 
yet the diminution of revenues is not in reduction of cost to the con- 
sumer, but in thelevy of a tariff on many articlesso high thatit will be 
prohibitory; and thus therevenue arising from those sources will be en- 
tirely cut off, thereby reducing revenue without benefiting the con- 
sumer, 

What does the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] say? He says 
that the normal condition of trade is free trade, and that the ground 
alone upon which the system or theory of protection can be maintained 
is to protect labor. That is his ground, and it is nothing more than 
a confession by the ablest representative of the protective theory that 
this protective bill is abnormal, which isthe truth. They say it protects. 
It protects against what and whom? ‘They tell you against the pauper 
labor of Europe. Certainly, against the pauper labor of Europe, say 
they, which is by no means proven. How does it protect and who 
pays that protection? If the man who manufactures is protected, by 
whom is he protected? Is it by the Government? The Government 
does not pay him. Itis paid by the man who consumes the articles 
produced by him. There are about 55,000,000 people in the United 
States. Of this not exceeding 10,000,000 men, women, and children are 
dependent on manufactures, and the other 45,000,000 derive support 
from agriculture, mechanic arts, mining, and the numerous other in- 
dustries. They are laborers, and are as much entitled to the protection 
of the Government as the man who manufactures; and yet the very 
theory of this bill is to take for protection out of the hard earnings of 
the farmer, of the merchant, of the mechanic, of the schoolmaster, of 
the workman in every condition of life, a portion of that which he has 
a right to because he earned it. 

If the Government be such a Government as we intended, it will pro- 
tect each citizen in his life, in his liberty, and in his property. If you 
take against their will, without their consent, not for the purpose of Gov- 
ernment, but for the purpose of protecting the favored manufacturer, 
you take out of the pockets of all the others a portion of their hard earn- 
ings to put it into his to swell his coffers. Is there any justice in that? 
Is there any fair dealing in that? 

“In the sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground.” 

That is the command of the Almighty. I was never commanded to 
sweat that another man should eat the bread which I had earned by my 
labor for myself and those dependent on me. Iam commanded to pro- 
vide for my own household, not another man’s household. I wascom- 
manded to render unto Cæsar the things which are Cæsars, but the 
Cæsar to whom I am to pay tribute ismy Government, not a manufact- 
urer, who owes tribute to the same Government and is no more right- 
fully exempt than I. 

I stated that while the purpose of the bill was to reduce the amount 
of money that would flow into the ; the price of articles would 
not be reduced. Is that true? Take t cle of Bessemer-steel 
rails. Who has to pay for the enormous protection of $28 per ton? 
Is it the railroad men? Not at all. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. GORMAN], who at this time peia understands that ques- 
tion as well as any gentleman in this body from personal experiencein 
railroad ent. The railroad man does not pay it, he simply 
advances it, but he gets it back out of the man who travels over 34 
road; he gets it out of the man who freights over his road; and at last 
the consumer, the man who travels, the man who raises co’ who 
raises wheat, who raises pork and tobacco and cattle and wool and the 
various articles which go over the railroad, is the man who pays that, 
and from the pockets of all these men, the colored man of the South, 
the white manof the South, thelaboring man of the West, and all other 
laboring men everywhere who produce articles sent by rail to market, 
you take out of their earnings a part of their earnings for the purpose of 
protecting the seven or eight Bessemer-steel factories which are now in 
the United States. Isthat fair? Is it just? There is no particle of 
fairness or justice in it. In my State we have now about 6,000 miles 
of railroad and are daily making more. The tax on every rail is ad- 
vanced by the owners of the roads, but paid back to the uttermost farth- 
ing in freight and travel charges. It is therefore the people, not the 
railroad companies, who are interested in reducing this enormous tariff, 
which Mr. Oliver, of the Tariff Commission, admits in his testimony 
before the Senate Finance Committee is prohibitory, and that any tariff 
above $17.92 per ton is prohibitory, and he is a man of evident ability 
and great intelligence. 

Again, how will the revenue which flows into the Treasury be re- 
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duced and the people not be benefited? Let ussee. The honorable 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PERDOI a member of the Committee on 
Finance, asked the question I shall read, of Mr. Oliver, a member of 
the Tariff Commission, placed there by the iron industry for the pur- 
pose of protecting, as they call it, that industry; that is to say, for the 
purpose of making everybody who uses iron pay, not into the 

of the United States, but into the pocket of the protected industry, a 
portion of their hard i And what does Mr. Oliver say about it? 
After speaking on the subject of the Bessemer-steel rails, in which he 
says the duty upon them is prohibitory, he states: 

The duty is PORROT They are only worth $38 to $10 per ton, and how 
can you import them? 

Yea, verily, how can you import them? 

Then he says: 

It would only leave $12 as costin England. At$17.92 duty the rails used in Or- 
egon, California, and the Gulf States will come from ab; , because freights are 
lower at times from Liverpool to San Francisco than they are from New York 
to San Francisco; sometimes they are not more than as high. 

So that if we get the poor privilege of buying these rails abroad and 
thus save a little, it is due to cheaper freights and not to the tariff, 
which happily can not control sea-going vessels. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] says on page 27 of the state- 
ment of Mr. Oliver, and I quote only so much as is pertinent: 

What was your design; was it a reduction or an enlargement of the rate of 
duty, and what do you think would be the result; would it produce more or 
less revenue than the old tariff? 

That is a pertinent question. Mr. 
Oliver said: 

I think it would produce less revenue, 

Why? Task. Because the price of the articles was reduced? Not 
a bit of it. Hear him: 

I think it would produce less revenue, because some of these items where we 
have recommended an increase could not be brought in unless there was an 
advance in price in this country. 

I have as to steel rails shown why, and it is equally true of many 
other things. 

That is it. You have laid a tariff for the purpose of prohibiting the 
introduction of articles from foreign countries which come into contact 
with articles of like character produced in this country, and by that 
prohibition you raise no revenue; but what do you do? You increase 
the price of those articles which are thus protected by the prohibition, 
and consequently the price to the man who uses that article and con- 
sumes that article is not decreased although the revenues flowing into 
the are decreased. That is the theory. Protection with a 
vengeance! The Senator from Ohio further asked Mr. Oliver: 

You think a reduction of duty in some cases would increase the revenue and 
an enlargement of the duty in other cases would reduce it, and that it is a mat- 
ter we can not tell about in advance? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes, sir. 

Senator SHERMAN. Upon the whole what would you say would be the reduc- 
tion of revenue if this tariff bill should ? 

Mr. OLIVER, I should surely t it would decrease the income from 
that source at least 20 per cent, 


Here you have the beauties of this project unveiled. Your revenues 
are reduced; your interest, your sinking fund, your pension-list, your 
current expenditures all to be met; your revenues reduced, and the 

ple not at all relieved; articles now coming in and paying their way 
into the Treasury excluded and a saps pe given to the home manu- 
facturer the home consumer, and all in the name of protecting 
labor (which is not protected) against the pauper labor of Europe. Mr. 
President, ingenious theories and plausible fallacies may be advanced 
in favor of the protective system, but they will not stand the test of 
justice, fair dealing between man and man, and right reason. 

Mr. Oliver’s reason for saying the commission system would produce 
less revenue turns upon his previous answer, which was, ‘‘I think it 
would produce less revenue use some of these items where we have 
recommended an increase could not be brought in unless there was an 
advance in price in this country.’’ 

As I said the other day, this bill is as illogical in political economy 
as it is false in constitutional theory. We have the great power of tax- 
ing the people. For what purpose wasthat power granted to Congress? 
You remember that under the old Articles of Confederation the power to 
tax the le did not reside in the Congress of the Confederation. The 
result of that was that you had a weak and a helpless and an inefficient 
government, One of the great causes which brought about the assem- 
blage of the convention which framed our Constitution was to establish 
a government which should be efficient in its operation, and to make 
it so it was necessary to confer upon the law-making power the power 
of taxation. 

You may look all through the proceedings in the several States and 
the utterances of acknowledged leaders of public opinion which pre- 
ceded that convention and broughtit about, and you will find nowhere 
a word or syllable froma human being in respect to granting the power 
to Congress to raise taxes, except it should be to raisea revenue for the 
purposes of the Government; but nothing else. 

Nowhere will you find it advanced that the tax powershould or could 
be used for the protection of any special industries, or for any purpose 
whatever save to raise a revenue for the conduct of the Government. 


How does Mr. Oliver answer it? 
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And the protection talked about in the early Congresses was simply 
that protection which inevitably flows from any tariff laid upon such 
articles imported from abroad as are also raised or manufactured in our 
country. And such home industries are thus protected to the extent of 
the tariff laid and collected. Search the debates which took place in 
the convention which framed the Constitution, and nowhere will you 
find from the utterance of one man in all that magnificent debate the 
idea that Congress had the power to lay a tariff for protective purposes, 
but always the argument was for the purposes of a revenue, and a rev- 
enue only was talked about in that connection. 

When the ablest man of the Pennsylvania delegation in the Federal 
convention, Mr. Wilson, from that great State now clamoring here for 
protection, went back to the convention of his own State assembled to 
act upon the ratification of the Constitution, and gave an account of 
his stewardship as a member of the Federal convention, he said that 
this tax power was granted for the purpose of raising revenue to carry 
out the objects and designs set forth in the Constitution. What else? 
All the writers of any distinction of that day and time who have written 
upon that subject, Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, Mr. Jefferson, and others, 
say that the meaning of the clause that ‘‘the Co shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States” is that it is to raise taxes, duties, imposts and excises for the 
purpose of paying.the debts, providing for the common defense and the 
general welfare. Whatelse? When you come to the expression ‘‘gen- 
eral welfare,” I refer to the letter of Mr. Madison to Edmund Pendle- 
ton, written January 21, 1792, in which he says: 

I have reserved for you a copy of the report of the Secretary 
on manufactures, for which I ho to have found before this a private convey- 
ance, it being rather bulky for the mail. Having not yet succeeded in hitting 
on an opportunity, I send you a part of it in a newspaper, which broaches a 
new constitutional doctrine of vast co! uence, and demanding the serious 
attention of the public. I consider it myself as subverting the fundamental and 
characteristic principle of the Government; as contrary to the true and fair, as 
well as the received construction, and as bidding defiance to the sense in which 
the Constitution is known to have been pro; , adv , and ado ria a 
Congress can do whatever in their discretion can be done by money, and will 
promote the general welfare, the Government is no longer a limited one, pos- 
sessing enumerated powers, but an indefinite one, su to particular exce 
tions, It isto be remarked that the phrase out of which this doctrine is ela’ 
orated is copied from the old Articles of Confederation, where it was always 
understood as nothing more thana general caption to the specified powers, and 
it is a fact that it was preferred in the new instrument for that very reason, as 
less liable than any other to misconstruction. 


It will be remembered that in the draft of Constitution reported by 
Mr. Rutledge, from the Committee of Detail, August 6, 1787, chapter 1, 
section 1, article 7, reads: 

The Legislature of the United States shall have the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imports, and excises. 

At a later period the convention added: 

To pay the debtsand provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States, 

On this point President Monroe, in his message December 4, 1822, 
says: 

The addition (to the debts, Ke. d ned to rate th 
for which cone inte: sabii base tobe eset dy pee: wine co ete 

Jefferson, after showing that the words ‘‘to pay the debts, &c.,” 
were a qualification of the tax power, says: 

It was intended to lace them up strictly within the enumerated powers, and 
those without which as means powers could not be carried into effect. iFeb- 
ruary 15, 1791; fourth volume Jefferson's correspondence, 522, 525.) 

And Judge Story says: 

A power to lay taxes for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States is not in common sense a general power. It is limited to those objects, 
Itcan not constitutionally transcend them. (Story’s Commentaries on Constitu- 
tion, section 919; and directly to the point is section 923.) 

The stretch of the words ‘‘ general welfare” beyond their clear pur- 
pose Mr. Madison says would subvert ‘‘the fundamental and charac- 
teristic principles of the Government.’’ Mr. Monroe said that clause 
1, section 8, article 1, meant that Congress has the power to lay and 
collect taxes, &c., for the A aed of paying the debt, providing for the 
common defense, and for the p enumerated in the Constitution. 
And Chief-Justice Marshal (Loughborough vs. Blake, 5 W., 318) says: 

The eighth section of the first article gives to Congress the power “to lay and 
a taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” for the purposes thereinafter men- 

onead. 

Bearing in mind that this great power of taxation was granted to sup- 
ply a fatal defect in the Articles of Confederation, the want of power to 
raise a revenue for the support of the Government, the well-known rule 
of construction of Blackstone is directly in point: 

The reason and spirit of the law, or the causes which led to its enactment, are often 
the best exponents of the words and limit their application. 

Approvingly quoted by Story, Com. on Cons., sec. 400. 

Mr. Jefferson said substantially that the power was granted for the 
purposes enumerated in the Constitution and those powers inherent in 
the Constitution, and which are necessary to carry inte execution the 


of the Treasury 


power of Congress. So that Congress has no power whatever to raise 
one dollar of money for any purpose other than the purposes set forth 
on the face of the Constitution, or from those inherent in the enumera- 


ted powers and necessary to their execution. The enumerated powers 
in the Constitution, or those inherent in and flowing out from the enu- 
merated powers, and which are necessary in order to carry into execution 
the enumerated powers, and to those alone, we must look, and there is 
no power in Congress not thus enumerated or which is not inseparably 
coupled and linked with the enumerated powers. ‘Then, I ask, where: 
is there one single enumerated power in the Constitution which could 
by possibility be construed as a grant of power to protect an industry 
under the pretext of a bill for raising revenue? The power to lay 
taxes, &e., in order to protect any special industry is not in any of the 
enumerated powers, nor does it flow from any of those necessary to 
carry into execution the enumerated powers. Therefore it does not 
exist. 

Why, Mr. President, the theory of our Constitution is that the Con- 
stitution grants equal and exact justice to all and exclusive privileges 
to none; but here take this bill, take for example the metal schedule, 
take the subject of iron, which is protected even as the Tariff Commis- 
sion had made it to the point of prohibition, who pays that protection? 
Go tothe farmer. His plow, his hoe, his spade, his ax, his trace-chain, 
his knives and forks, his kitchen furniture, everything that he uses 
about his place is taxed under the plea of protection, and his labor, every 
drop of sweat that rolls from his brow by his hard labor, is coined, in. 
order that under this bill a portion of his earnings may be taken to pay 
over under the plea of protecting somebody else’s labor. There is no. 
justice in it; there is no fair dealing in it; it isabnormal and nothing but 
abnormal, and beyond the powers of Congress under the Constitution. 

So you may take the woolen industry, the cotton industry, and all 
others, and you will find that just what Mr. Oliver says here about iron: 
is true about them, that the revenues flowing into the Treasury will be 
lessened perhaps, but you will find that as to the prices the people pay 
on that which they use the prices will not be lessened. Why? Because- 
so far as all these great industries are concerned, many of them are pro- 
tected even, as he says about Bessemer steel, to the point of prohibi- 
tion; the price as to them will not be reduced; but here and there you 
will find some trifling article which none of us care anything about par- 
ticularly which is reduced in price, the tax on matches, bank checks, 
&c., for example, but that which the farmer uses, that which the miner 
uses, that which the mechanic uses, that which all the great industries 
of this country, outside of the manufacturing, use will not be reduced. 
in price, and this whole bill, in my judgment, will prove, when it is. 
put into practical operation, an ingenious device, a delusion and a snare. 
If any man expects when this billas it is drawn goes intooperation that 
the people of this country are going to have their burdens lessened he is. 
mistaken. 

This Tariff Commission never was designed or intended, in my judg- 
ment, in the interest of the people, and the record of my vote and re- 
marks on the bill which raised it prove that I was not mistaken. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me, in furtherance of his argu- 
ment, to call his attention just to one fact? -I hope it will not inter- 
rupt him. : 

Mr. MAXEY. Notatall. Iam speaking off-hand entirely. 

Mr. BECK. While the Tariff Commission increase the burden orr 
tin-plates from $4,837,215.85 to $9,674,431.70, they make an offset 
which looks very plausible on ‘‘ round iron in coils three-sixteenths of 
an inch or less in diameter, and bars or shapesof rolled iron not specially 
enumerated or provided for inthisact.’”? They reduce that from 2 cents 
per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem to 1} cents per pound which is 
nearly one-half off. The imports under that were $61.47 in value and 
the revenue derived was $26.14. They now magnanimously propose to 
reduce it one-half and only collect $12.61 of revenue, whereas they have 
doubled up on the matters which produce $4,837,215.85, and now seek 
to have it raised $9,674,431.70, and the one is supposed to offset the 
other! I assume they have reduced it from $26.14 to $12.69, and that 
is an offset for five and a half millions of increase! 

Mr. MAXEY. Thatcropsouteverywhere. In the statament which 
the Senator from Ohio made in his response to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in regard to Bessemer steel he said that there were over 3,000,000 
tons of Bessemer steel mauufactured here and only about 220,000 tons 
imported; in other words, it was a practical prohibition except in such 
special instances as the one to which I referred when the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECK] had the floor, and which I did for the purpose 
of showing that it was an exceptional case. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Texas to the fact that both he and the Senator from Kentucky are dis- 
cussing the Tariff Commission bill, and pointing out what they choose 
to call the enormities of that bill. These do not exist in the committee 
bill which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. . Allow me to say a word. 

Mr. MAXEY. Let me answer that, all of which, I say to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, I perfectly understand, and I do hope and trust 
that this family of protectionists will fall out among each other and 
split into atoms. I do not want them to do so physically, but in the 
advocacy of a heresy. The ablest man by far [Mr. SHERMAN] of the 
protectionists as a debater comes forward and repudiates the commit- 
tee’s bill, and upholds as his banner, and the banner under which he 
intends to march, as the oriflamme of his faith, the Tariff Commission 
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bill, and not the bill of the committee. And the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] repudiates the Tariff Commission bill and sticks 
to the committee bill. Let these knights of protection fight it out. 
Mr. BECK. ‘That answer covers all I desire to say and better than 
I could say it. The Senator from Ohio, who is the power that will be 
on the conference and settle this bill and make it, is for the Tariff Com- 
mission bill without dotting an ‘‘i’’ or crossinga ‘‘t,’’ as heannounced 


to-day. . 

Mr MAXEY. Mr. President, I think I understand this thing. I 
am referring now and replying to so much of the argument as I think 
pertinent of the Jupiter Tonans of the protectionists. How much sin- 
cerity I ask is there in all this? Why, I remember perfectly well 
when we had that little—I suppose by courtesy I ought to call it bill— 
that little concern they sent up here from the House at the last session 
to reduce the tax on bank capital, on checks, smelling bottles, matches, 
and a few little things of that kind; and following that came a propo- 
sition on the subject of knit woolen goods, an effort made to raise the 
tax on them to 85 per cent. ad valorem; and such pleading as I have 
never heard in this Senate was made by the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. HAWLEY] in favor of that 85 per cent, ad valorem. One would 
have thought that almost every person engaged in that business was 
ready to take his way over the hills to the poor house. 

Among other reasons urged was that they had to pay so much tariff 
on wool, and they said they had to pay such a high tariff upon wool— 
from 40 to 60 per cent.—that they were bound to have 85 per cent.— 
could not do withoutit My colleague and myself represent the heaviest 
wool interest of any State in the Union but one. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] introduced a proposition (and that tested 
their sincerity, tested their faith) to reduce the tariff upon the manu- 
facture of all woolen goods to 50 per cent. and upon the raw wool to 25 
per cent. How did I vote on that and how did my colleague vote 
upon it? I say to-day the test was then; the manufacturer was pro- 
tected and our wool-growers were protected. Some may think we do 
not represent properly the interests of our people. It is now 2 0’clock 
-on Tuesday, the day of the Senatorial election in Texas, and I venture 
to say that in less than two hours from this time the news will reach 
this Chamber that my colleague on this day and before this hour of the 
-day has been re-elected to the Senate by an overwhelming majority. 
The people through the Legislature sustained my course by a decisive 
vote, and to-day they will sustain his. 

What was my vote on that and what was his vote? We said put 
them both down together. We want no protection more than is just 

-and fair and equitable. I want no abnormal condition in respect to the 
interest of my people above that of anybody else. I want a living 
chance, a free-for-all race, nothing more. We voted for the proposition 
of the Senator from Delaware to reduce wool, which now bears from 
40 to 60 per cent., down to 25 per cent., along with the reduction upon 
woolen goods down to 50 per cent. I thought it fairall round togrower, 
manufacturer, and consumer, and think so yet. Then thesimple, naked 
proposition was made to reduce the tax on wool to 25 percent. We voted 
against that. Why? Because a reduction to 25 per cent. on the wool 
atter the proposition of the Senator from Delaware had been voted down 
would have been to take out of the pocket of the wool-grower the dif- 
ference between 25 and 40 and 25 and 60 per cent. and put it in the 
‘ket of the manufacturers, protected by 85 percent., without benefit- 
g the consumer one cent. I believed I was right then and think so 
et. 
A But, sir, I say here and now that, representing as I do in part one of 
the greatest of all the wool States of this Union, I am willing to see 
wool go along ratably and fairly and equitably with every other article 
which ought to pay an import duty when introduced into this country. 
Sir, we had the same thing up the other day on kaolin or the goods 
manufactured out of kaolin. We have in my State as fine kaolin as 
the sun shines upon and in inexhaustible quantities. I have seen the 
ware manufactured from it. The time will come when it shall be a 
grand industry in Texas, but I want no more than a fair and a just 
amount of tariff laid upon the importation of goods of that kind. In 
my State we ask none of these special protections, because a special 
protection is the taking out of one honest man’s pocket a portion of his 
hard earnings to put it into another man’s who never did earn it. That 
is not fair; it is unjust; it does not strike my sense of justice. I have 
said what I have to show that the theory of protection is in my opinion 
-as false in political economy, as false in logic, and as untrue to the 
principle of our Constitution as any theory can possibly be. 

Now, I want to show a little more. They profess that this is a tariff 
for reduction. Take oneindustry—and I mentioned that to the Senate 
once before and I will not go through the figures, for I have already 
pad them on record—they profess, some of these men who speak the 

oudest in favor of protection, to be the truest and the best friends of 
the poor colored man that ever lived, moved, or had being. I believe 
as much of all that as I see proper. I believe the best friends the col- 
ored man has on this green earth are the very men among whom he 
was born and reared and with whom he will pass his life. e are pro- 
tecting him to-day and educating his children and expect to continue 
to doso. On that very article of cotton-ties, to which I am referring, 
_you will find that every Senator from a State where there is a large num- 


ber of colored men voted to continue getting our cotton-ties at 35 percent. 
ad valorem, which is fair to all manufacturers and cotton planters, white 
and black. As I stated the other day, that was proposed to be increased 
to about 135 per cent. by this bill. That was so startling that the 
Western Union reporter here came to me to see if I was right about it, 
intimating that the figures were so absolutely startling that he could 
hardiy think I was right. I explainedit easily. Howisit? Take the 
general average of a tonof cotton-ties in Liverpool, freight paid, for New 
York, $40. Thirty-five percent. on that is $14, which we now pay. You 
put 1} cents a pound on 2,240 pounds to the ton, and you have $33.60 
tax to the ton. Thus you have an increase of about 135 per cent. 

You take out of these men down in the South, the white people, and 
from these colored people, who have recently beenenfranchised, who are 
now working for themselves, working in the fields to make an honest 
living, to support their families, to help educate their children, work- 
ing in the cotton-fields and in the corn-fields—you take a part of their 
hard earnings and you more than double the tax under this bill over 
what they now pay, which is said to be a bill in the interest of labor. 

Sir, it is not a bill in the interest of labor, and it was never, in my 
judgment, designed or intended to be so. It is a bill in the interest 
of protected monopolies. Itis a bill of capital against the people, and 
nothing else. Time will prove, when this is developed, the truth of 
every word I have said in to it. Why talk about the pauper 
labor of Europe? There is not a factory to-day in the United States, 
if it can get labor cheaper in Europe than in the United States, but 
will ship over the pauper labor of Europe and put it into the factory 
in competition with home labor. Just exactly like them, the great 
monopolies which built railroads out in my State and in California 
and all through thatcountry employed two, three, and five thousand 
hands, as the Senator from Oregon knows, of Chinamen, to build their 
roads. Why? Because Chinese labor is the cheapest, and these peo- 
ple will get the cheapest labor that they can. Deducting the interest 
on the plant invested in the manufactories, the cost of the raw material, 
the insurance, and other expenses, the result will show that the profit 
which goes to the labor, instead of being a fair division between capital 
and labor, is far less proportionally than that which goes to the lordly 
capitalist who controls all these hands. 

The lion’s share is his, and will be so under any bill of protection 
that you will pass under this delusive theory. The Senator from Ohio 
is right about that; no theory could possibly support this except that of 
the protection of labor, and that theory is utterly fallacious, Under 
any theory of the protection of labor that has ever been devised or ever 
will be devised it is the protection of one man’s labor at the expense 
of other men’s labor, by requiring all not protected to pay tribute to 
all who are protected. It is the protection of one man because he hap- 
pens to be engaged in one industry at the expense and out of the hard 
earnings of all other men engaged in other industries. It is class legis- 
lation of the most proscriptive character. 

Sir, tax laws must be construed strictly. Youcan notdraw from the 
Constitution, nor has it ever been done, although beautiful and enticing 
but fallacious theories have time and again been advanced, the power 
to raise a revenue for any purpose on this earth than fer the purpose of 
supporting the Government in its legitimate purposes enumerated in 
the Constitation. These are my views in to thissubject. 

Now, take another interest in which my State and the gentlemen repre- 
senting the Western States are so deeply interested, that of barbed wire. 
We have in Texas ranches inclosed by eighty miles of fence. That isa 
good deal longer than the whole State of Rhode Island, so ably repre- 
sented by my friend [Mr. ALDRICH] who was questioning me a while 
ago. One stretch of wire that incloses a ranch in Texas would reach 
across the State of Rhode Island and back again. 

We have a great interest in that question. The cattle industry in 
the United States is looming up to be one of the grandest industries. 
Texas is not only first in cotton, for we will export this cotton year of 
the crop of 1882 from one single port (Galveston) 1,000,000 bales; we 
have raised in the whole State between 1,300,000 and 1,400,000 bales. 
We are first in cotton, we are first in cattle, we are second in wool, 
soon to be first. Wire isn for the inclosing of cotton and grain 
plantations as well as of these great cattle and sheep ranches; yet this 
bill largely increases the tax upon every stockman and farmer in Texas, 
in lowa, in Kansas, and all that country using barbed-wire fences, It 
reaches every cattle man and every sheep man in Texas, and farmers 
all over that country; and yet this is said to be in the interest of labor. 

In the name of reason, sir, whatdo you call labor? Is the man only 
a laborer who works in a forge or foundery or in great factories. Are 
they the only laborers? Why, sir, this bill might be well called a bill 
of tribute to the lords of the loom and the forge from the toiling, over- 
taxed millions of this country. That would be a proper name for it. 
It is one of those remarkable things that all through this bill—you 
may take the evidence, you may take the speeches that are made here, 
the only industries that appear to be looked at at all are these protected 
industries. The unprotected A ees abe who have to pay these taxes are 
not consulted; they are looked down upon by your lordly manufact- 
urers. What do they care for the poor man who has to earn his bread 


by the sweat of his face, who has to toil in the field or in the shop or 
elsewhere to make a living? What do they care how much the clothes 
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he wears cost him? What do they care what the clothes of the poor 
colored man in the South cost him ? 

I have seen some disposition occasionally on the part of gentlemen 
to push this thing through, butisit expected that we are to do it with- 
out debate? How was the bill got up? Each one of these great pro- 
tected industries was represented on this Tariff Commission by a rep- 
resentative man, and thespecial schedule for that industry was assigned 
to the special man who was interested in it and who was expected to 
uphold thatindustry. When a bill of that kind comes here, and there 
is involved in the bill $250,000,000 taxes, is it expected that those of 
us who represent the people who have in large these taxes to pay 
are going to let it pass without debate, and folding our hands make no 
effort ? 

I say that every one of these schedules from beginning to end ought 
to be shown up, that the people may understand it ectly well. I 
say that where the people have this money to pay they should know 
why they have to pay it. And when an industry is protected as you 
call it to the extent of prohibition, they ought to know why this pro- 
tection should extend to prohibition. They have a right to ask these 
questions, and through all the length and breadth of this land these 
questions are being asked. They are being asked intelligently, and the 
ball is started, it is rolling, and the longer it rolls the more study of 
the question there is, the more every one will see the importance of ask- 

, ‘Why should money be taken out of my pocket to help anybody 
else??? ‘‘ Why should I not have the privilege of going upon a free and 
open market and buying my money’sworth?’’ Whyshould not the peo- 
ple of foreign countries have the right to bring their goods here, pay- 
ing only a fair and just duty upon the importation for the purpose of 
supporting the Government, and then putting their articles on the 
market and selling them? Oh, but these infant industries! It was 
but a day or so ago that I heard you, Mr. President [Mr. GORMAN in 
the chair], in a speech of ability and of intelligence, pleading for an 
infant industry, and some inquiring gentleman asked the question how 
old that industry was, and I believe you were bound to say it was one 
hundred years old. It was a very old infant! 

But as I said the other day, these infants are like young ducks, no 
sooner is the shell broken than the infant duck starts right for the 
water. No sooner is one of these infant industries hatched till it re- 
quires protection. Then it instantly gets it, and you have a whole pro- 
lific family of daughters of the horse-leech increasing at great rate, all 
crying, ‘‘ Give, give!” Who has thegivingtodo? An unwilling peo- 
ple. Do they give of their own account? No, sir; but because the 
strong hand of the law, the power of the law, compels them to give. 
Whatever is proper for the support of the Government we have a right 
to levy and the people will cheerfully pay; but we have no right to 
levy or collect one solitary dollar from the people over and above that 
which is necessary to pay the interest on the publie debt, provide for 
the common defense, provide for the sinking fund of the public debt, 
and the current ex of the Government. Outside of the legitimate 
purposes of the Government our Constitution confers upon us no power 
whatever, and no mortal man can show it, to raise from the pockets of 
the people one solitary dollar for the help, aid, or protection of any in- 
terest. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I have said nothing on this very import- 
ant question, and I donot know that I should uttera word now were it not 
that when I asked a question this morning when the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. MAXEY ] was making some remarks in reference to the importation 
of steel rails the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] thought proper, in 
a manner a little excited, to assign me a position on this question that 
I do not occupy. I do not believe my friend intended to do injustice. 
I have usually found him, in fact, I may say I have always found him 
fair, just, and reasonable. He made the statement that I would vote 
for 100 or 150 cent. and for protection for protection’s sake. Now, 
I say most distinctly that I occupy no such position. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will allow me. I think he will not find 
when the Reporter makes out the RECORD that I made such an assertion. 


Mr. BROWN. Iso understood it. Ido not know how it may ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 
Mr. BECK. I never intended to make such an assertion, if I did. 


Mr. BROWN. I did not think the Senator did, but I so understood 
him, and I think that was the language or very nearly the exact lan- 
guage he used. And I wish now to say with emphasis that I occupy 
no such position on this question. On a former occasion, at the last 
session of Con; when I addressed the Senate on this question, my 
honorable friend from Kentucky did me the honor to hear me most of 
the time. In those remarks I was very careful to negative any such 
idea. 

Iam utterly opposed to levying one dollar of tax on the people of 
the United States for protection alone. I am in favor as soon as it can 
possibly be done of raising all the tax necessary to support the Federal 
Government upon imported articles, as I have avowed again and again 
upon this floor. I am utterly opposed to the present internal-revenue 
system. It was a war measure, adopted as such, never intended at the 
time to be fastened permanently on the people of this country, and it 
never ought to be. That system entails upon us, in addition to the ex- 
pense we heretofore had to bear of collecting the revenues, the cost of 


another army of collectors—inland collectors—who are increased by a 
process of indefinite expansion when a political campaign comes on; 
and many of them are used as very efficient political agents to advance 
the interests of the party in power. That is not all. Nothing has 
done so much to annoy the citizens of this country, to vex and harass 
them—I mean nothing in the shape of legislation for the collection of 
revenue—as has the working of this internal-revenue system. 

Under the law governing the system, or at least under the practice, 
and they claim that it is justified by law, and I believe it is, by what 
purports to be law on the statute-book, the collector of internal reve- 
nue sends his deputy out upon a raid whenever he thinks proper to do 
so. He issues his summons to his henchmen, and gathers around him 
whatever force he desires. He goes into the country in search of illicit 
stills, as the excuse is. What power does he go armed with? If he 
finds a still running where there is not a license, he resorts to no judi- 
cial proceeding; he seizes it, destroys the still or takes it from its place 
and carries it away, destroys the beer orany other articles that he may 
find in the distillery that he thinks proper to destroy, and seizes the prop- 
erty of the distiller and carries it off, and many times he takes property 
in no way connected with the running of the distillery. This is done 
by an agent of the Government of the United States, which Govern- 
ment has in its Constitution the distinct provision that private property 
shall not be taken for public use without just compensation; and pro- 
vides distinctly that no one shall be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

This system is even carried so far that if in these raids the revenue 
collectors find a man at-a distillery, though he had nothing to do with 
distilling, if he becomes alarmed and runsat their approach, yet if they 
raise their fire-arms and shoot him down the courts of the State are not 
permitted to try his murderers as criminals. In such casethe demand 
comes for a transfer of the case to the Federal courts, and it is so ordered, 
because this raider, with his posse, who goes around through the mount- 
ains or the valleys hunting stills, is claimed to have been an agent of 
the Government, and acting under its authority while he was out de- 
stroying the property of the citizen without warrant or authority or the 
judgment of any court for doing so, and if any one offers resistance, 
nay more, if any one flees even and does not stop when commanded 
and is shot down, the State courts are held to have no jurisdiction, and 
this agent of the Government is put on trial in the United States court 
and the United States district attorney is ordered to defend him. A 
mockery of justice ! 

Thus the Constitution and laws of this country, I mean the Consti- 
tution and all laws passed in conformity to it, are trampled under foot 
recklessly and tyrannically in the execution of this system. And yet 
some of the Senators in this Chamber, who are very denunciatory of 
almost any kind of tariff, are sticklers for the continuance of the in- 
ternal-revenue system. I would abolish it absolutely. I would do 
away with this army of collectors and these illegal raiders. I would 
destroy the power and monopoly of the great whisky ring, and I would 
collect the revenue at the ports of this country, as our fathers collected 
it, and as it was always done except when the exigencies of war required 
extreme measures. 

On what principle should we collect it? Which is better, the tariff 
system always practiced as most satisfactory to the people, or the in- 
ternal-revenue or direct-tax system? It must be done by one system 
or the other. We must have money to support the Government. 

It is very easy to appeal to the prejudices of the populace on this 
question. Nomatter what sort of tariff is proposed, what the per cent. 
is upon any article; no matter what the duty is on clothing or food or 
trace-chains or looking-glasses or anything else that has been mentioned 
and discussed here, how easy it is to say were it not for the tariff our 
people would buy it for 20 per cent., 30 per cent., 40 per cent., or 50 
per cent. less than they now pay? That is true, and it applies to every 
article that is protected by a tariff; and every article produced by us 
upon which a tariff is laid is protected to that extent. But how are 
you going to get rid of it? What is your remedy for the protection of 
the people in that case? They can be protected against all these ex- 
actions of tariff and all tariff protection in one way, and that is to col- 
lect all the revenue this Government needs by internal taxation and 
collect none of it at the ports. Then we should have the pure, genu- 
ine, unadulterated free-trade principle carried out. Are Senators ready 
to adopt that plan of collecting the revenue? If they are, those who 
take that position draw the line ly and distinctly between them 
and other Senators who believe that the revenue should be collected by: 
a tariff. We must have a certain amount of revenue each year to sup- 
port this Government; how much I do not know. Our last appropria- 
tion bills, with all the other demands of the Treasury, I believe, were 
stated on the last night of the last session to amount to about $400,- 
000,000. 

E Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Four hundred and three million dol. 

Ts. 

Mr. BROWN. The honorable Senator from West Virginia says 
$403,000,000 last year. I thank him. How much less is it to be this 
year? The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] is on the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I willsay to my friend from Georgia 


1883. 


that the Secretary of the Treasury estimates $415,000,000 for the next 


ear. 
Á Mr. BROWN. The Senator from West Virginia, a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, now says that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury estimates $415,000,000 for this year, and $340,000,000 of that I un- 
derstand is for necessary expenses. It may be that the Senator from 
Kentucky and his colleague upon the Committee on Appropriations will 
find some way of cutting down theappropriations immensely. If they 
do so, and it is practicable and just, I will vote with them most cordi- 
ally, for I desire to say here that the affairs of this Government should 
be administered economically. All extravagance should be cut off and 
not a dollar should be raised that is not necessary for the economical 
administration of the Government. If, however, it takes $415,000,000 
a year to run it, or suppose we drop the $15,000,000 on account of the 
economy that the Committee on Appropriations is going to exercise in 
recommending appropriations, then it is $400,000,000 a year that we 
have to raise. 

How is it proposed todo it? We must meet the question like sensi- 
ble men and like statesmen. We must support this Government, and 
we must raise all the funds absolutely necessary for that p As- 
suming that it will not be less than $400,000,000 next year, how do 
you propose to raise it? By a tax on customs, that is upon imported 
goods, or by an internal tax upon the people of this country levied di- 
rectly? How is it to be raised? I repeat. If by tariff, we need not be 
so very exact about just how much we put on each article. We shall 
get some too high and some too low, perhaps, for it is very hard to ad- 
just it right, but we need not stickle about small percents in it, be- 
cause it will take a large tariff to raise that amount. Even with your 
internal-reyenue system, which is clung to with so much tenacity by 
some Senators, you will be obliged to raise about $250,000,000 by tariff 
taxation, if I may use that expression. 

Mr. BECK. Before the Senator proceeds further, will he allow me 
to suggest one thing that has occurred to me several times? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not wish to give way for a speech. 

Mr. BECK. I do not wish to make a speech; I desire only to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Georgia that all the revenue raised from whisky 
and tobacco goes into the Treasury of the United States, and therefore 
prevents the necessity of raising anything more than the revenue ac- 
tually paid, whereas Mr. Oliver says $28 a ton on Bessemer steel, out 
of which millions have heretofore been raised, is now prohibitory, and 
that tax so kept up will make the people of the country pay $28 a ton 
more than the steel rail is worth, and yet not pay a dollar into the 
Treasury and not enable us to decrease taxation anywhere else. 

Mr. BROWN. At a later period in my speech I will come to that 
Bessemer-steel question. I have heard my friend from Kentucky, I 
think, something less than three hundred times on that question in the 
Senate. 


Mr. BECK. And you have been greatly annoyed, no doubt, every 
time. 

Mr. BROWN. _ I have always been ready to vote for a reduction of 
the tariff on steel rail. There is another side to that picture. It is 
true the difficulty the Senator mentions has been one in the way, but 
I even prefer that to the system which he advocates, the practical work- 
ing of which is for a raiding band of its agents to go outand shoot down 
citizens with impunity. 

Mr. BECK. One word more, and I will not trouble the Senator 
again. He even prefers that Bessemer steel shall be taxed $28 a ton, 
absolutely prohibitory and yade no revenue, rather than to have a 
revenue raised by means whereby all that is paid goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. BROWN. No, that is not what I said. The Senator shall not 
misrepresent me in that way. I mean now, as between the two sys- 
tems, that I prefer the tariff system, even with some evils connected 
with it, rather than his system, or the one he advocates, under the 
practical workings of which the property of the citizen is destroyed 
without warrant or authority, and the citizen is shot down with im- 


punity. 
Mr. BECK. That same thing is done under the customs laws quite 


as bad. 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave not known instances of it. I donot think the 
Senatorcan pointtothem. Ifhe will go tothe mountains of North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, a, and Tennessee he can find plenty of instances 
such as I have mentioned under the internal-revenue system. I have 
not heard of them under the customs laws, and I do not believe they 
exist there. I have heard of no case where a citizen was shot down 
there for running when he was told to stand by an agent of the United 
States, and then the criminal carried into a United States court for a 
mock trial and there acquitted, the United States district attorney de- 
fending him. I know no such case. I venture tosay the Senator from 
Kentucky can not furnish the instance. Will he name the case? It 
does not exist. 

But now a word—— 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Georgia certainly does not mean—— 

Mr. BROWN. I can not be interrupted by all the Senators, because 
I want to go on and make my argument. They will have ample time 
to reply to me after I have done. I certainly do not intend to be dis- 
courteous to any Senator. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I simply desired to inquire of the Senator if he meant 
to say that there was anything in the internal-revenue law authorizing 
the acts to which he refers; if he does not refer to acts of crime in viola- 
tion of that and all other laws? 

Mr. BROWN. Imeant tosay that under the law and practice of that 
system men are shot down under the circumstances I have mentioned 
and the murderers tried under the circumstances mentioned, and ac- 
quitted. Not long since there was an instance in the State represented 
by the Senator from Tennessee of that very character. Davis, I be- 
lieve, was the man who did the shooting. He was a rather noted rev- 
enue agent. That is the practice under that system. It occurred in 
Tennessee, it occurred in Georgia, it occurred in Alabama, it occurred 
in North Carolina and South Carolina, and I do not know but also in 
Kentucky. Ido not know whether citizens have been shot. down by 
the revenue officers there or not. 

But a word more in reference to the Tennessee case. Davis, the rev- 
enue collector, was a favorite with the authorities and a noted raider 
upon the people. And I here make a short extract from the very able 
speech of Colonel A. S. Colyar,who was counsel for the State in the prose- 
cution of Davis for killing Haynes. Davis was on a raid in Grundy 
County. He approached a distillery and Haynes was at the distillery, 
but in no way connected with the business of distilling. Seeing the rev- 
enue officers and not knowing but he might be arrested, he started to 
run. They hailed him, but he did not stop and Davis shot him down. 
Davis was indicted in Grundy County for murder, and the case took the 
usual course. An order was sent down from the United States court to 
the State court to transfer the case to the former court, The transfer 
was made and the usual result, I believe, followed. Davis was not 
punished. But to the extract.Colonel Colyar says: 


Here is an extract from a report made of the result of one raid in which the 
defendant took part, as follows: 

“ They seized sixteen distilleries, five of which were in Tennessee, nine in Ken- 
tucky, and twoin Virginia. They also captured 15,200 gallons of mash and beer, 
165} gallons of singlings, 87 of way) 45 bels of meal, 16 bushels of malt, 10 
copper stills and caps, 11 worms and 264mash-tubs, Value of property destroyed, 


A few days before the above was published, the same paper had reported the 
horses, cattle, and hogs brought into the city on a steamboat as the result of a 
single raid by Davis and his squad, this property being seized as property be- 
longing to illicit distillers, 

This, then, is the manner in which the business of collecting internal 
revenue is carried on in the State of Tennessee. And it is carried on in 
like manner, as already stated, in a number of other States. The prop- 
erty of the citizen is seized or destroyed at the caprice of the Govern- 
ment agent. He sits in the case as judge, jury, and executioner. He 
determines whether the party is guilty of illegal distillation. He de- 
stroys the still and seizes the property of the party; and if the distiller 
or any one present attempts to get away heshoots him down; and when 
indicted in the State court he claims a transfer to the United States 

where he goes through the form of a mock trial, defended by the 


“United States districtattorney, and isaequitted. And this is the system 


that is to be settled upon us and under which our people are to suffer 
oppression until they have arisen in their might and required of their 
representatives its unconditional abrogation. 

What would be said in Great Britain of any such conduct as this? 
Reference is made by Colonel Colyar, in the able argument to which I 
have referred, to the celebrated Knox casesin England. When it was 
the custom of the chief of cabinet to issue warrants for the seizure of 
property, without describing the property, and in some instances for 
the seizure of persons, without the names or description of such persons, 
suits were brought by those thus illegally arrested and by those whose 
property was thus illegally seized; andafter a long litigation, in which 
the government defending the suits expended nearly £100,000, the 
Court of King’s Bench held that the warrants were illegal, that the de- 
fendant in every such case was entitled to recover damage of the agent 
of thegovernment. The English law and constitution protect the person 
and property of the subjects of that government from illegal seizure. 

Lord Chatham is reported to have said: 


The rest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the forces of the Crown. 
It may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind may blow through it; the storm 
may enter, but the Kingof land may not enter. AN his forces dare not cross 
the threshold of the ruined tenement. 


This is the regard which the laws of England pay to the rights of 
person and property. The Constitution of the United States says that 
no citizen shall be deprived of ‘‘life, liberty, or property’’ without due 
process of law; and yet in the teeth of the English common law and 
of the Constitution of the United States an internal-revenue system is 
maintained which practically sets aside all these safeguards and leaves 
life, liberty, and propetty subject to the whims and assaults of irre- 
sponsible revenue agents, 

Now, a word on the Bessemer-steel question as it has been put to us 
so often. I have never seen the day when I would not have voted to 
reduce the tariff on steel rails. The Southern Railway and Steamship 
Association a few years ago, at my instance, passed resolutions me- 
morializing Congress for a reduction of that tariff, because we thought 
it was unreasonable and unjust. I say now it is, and I am ready to 
vote with the Senator from Kentucky to reduce it, and I have never 
seen the day when I would not have done it ; therefore I am not to be 
misrepresented on that question. 
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But let us look nowa moment at the working of it. WhileI utterly 
repudiate the doctrine of a high tariff making low goods, as that clap- 
trap phrase is usually pronounced in the country, still it isa fact which 
we can not get away from that where an article is protected unjustly, 
it may be as it was in this case even tothe point of prohibition, it builds 
up the industries of this country until they reach the point where com- 
petition between themselves puts down the price immensely below what 
it was when those interests were first protected by a high tariff. 

Take this very article of Bessemer steel. I have some knowledge of 
the working of that business. It was my duty some years since to make 
a purchase of that article for a railroad interest which I represent. For 
the first I ever purchased I paid $130 per tonin cash. A few days since 
my agent purchased in Pennsylvania 2,000 tons of as good steel as that 
was for $38.50 perton. The first was $130 per ton; the last purchased 
was $38.50 per ton. The tariff was the same in both cases. It was $28 
-per ton when I purchased the first, and it is $28 per ton now. 

What reduced it? Why is it not $130 a ton now; or if not that 
mueh, why is it lower than it was? How did it get down to $38.50? 
It was in this way: A tariff was put on that was almost prohibitory; the 
article was in demand; large amounts of capital were invested; able 
capitalists here purchased the patent-right for this eountry and then 
pi millions of money into mills to manufacture it; and they have 

uilt up a competition among themselves; and that has reduced it from 
$130 to $38.50, while there has been no change in the rate of the tariff. 

‘Therefore there is a great deal of fallacy in all these statements about 
the exorbitant tariff on Bessemer steel ruining thiscountry. The rail- 
roads had to pay (and people have to pay for it, of course, in the end) 
unreasonable rates for the article at the start. Why was it that we had 
to pay at that day $130 a ton? If we had not put up mills to make it 
in this country, it is doubtful whether we should not be paying $130 a 
ton or some other very high rate to-day for it, for the foreign manufacturer 
having the monopoly would have put his own price upon it, and there- 
fore we should probably have to pay double or three times to-day what 
we do pay to our own mills. By this system those mills are now lo- 
cated here; the capital is in them; the plant is there; and they can not 
be removed; and we have this competition for alltime tocome. Iam 
willing to vote to reduce the tariff on steel to a reasonable rate, as I 
have always been, and give the benefit of it to the people. 

Take another illustration —— 

Mr. BECK. The Senator is aware, I suppose, that he can buy Bes- 
ssemer-steel rails for $24 or $25 a ton, free on board, in Liverpool. 

Mr. BROWN. But I suppose Bessemer steel, as well as everything 
else, ought to pay some of the $250,000,009 we need to carry on the 
Government. I think it ought not to pay as high a rate as it now 
pays. But if we adopt the system of collécting all the revenue by in- 
ternal taxation, then the Senator from Kentucky is right, and we can 
„get it at $25 in Liverpool. And then we will have to pay a direct tax 
about seven times as much as our present State tax on our lands, our 
horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and sheep. The people prefer that the rail- 
roads pay it on Bessemer steel rather than have direct tax. 

The very fact that we have had this competition here has compelled 
them to come down with the price abroad, and if we had not the com- 
petition here we could not get it at any such price. If we had built 
no Bessemer millsin this country we should have had no steel delivered 
here at $24 a ton. The difference is now between $24, if the Senator’s 
fi are right, and I suppose they are, and $38.59. Well, I would 
take off part of the duty on that article, and I would still make the 
railroads that use Bessemer steel pay part of the tariff, pay part of the 
$250,000,000 that somebody has to pay. 

But when the Senator asked me the last question or made the last 
statement I was going to refer to another articlein which my own State 
is interested. Prior to the war Georgia and the Carolinas had almost 
a monopoly of the rice market. Rice at that day did not sell for more 
than $2 per hundred pounds. There was 20 per cent. ad valorem duty 
upon it. We had slave labor, and we made it almost as cheaply as the 
Chinaman and the people in the East do, and we had a monopoly of 
the market. Nota pound came in at20percent. Foreign rice at that 
time could not compete. 

But war clouds overshadowed the country, and the contending ar- 
mies met, and the blockade closed our ports, and Southern rice was not 
permitted to go to Northern markets. What did rice go up to in the 
United States? While there was plenty of it in the East, in China and 
other countries, with the ports thrown open to it at $2 a hundred, it 
could not come because the rice raised by slave labor was lower than 
that. But assoon as the Southern rice was cut off, and no longer went 
into the market of the United States, that part of it occupied by the 
Union Government and armies, it rose to from $12 to $14 per hundred. 
Why did not the foreigners bring it in and kindly sell it to us at $4 a 
hundred? Beeause war had crushed the production in this country, 
and they at once took advantage of our necessity to run the price up 
three or four times as high as it had been before. 

Since the war nothing could have been done re-establishing the old 
rice plantations had it not been for the tariff, because now under the 
present system of culture the foreign rice-maker gets labor at a cost of 
less than half what we can get it for. Drop protection and that in- 

dustry drops, and one hundred and fifty to one hundred andsixty thou- 


sand people supported by the ri¢e culture are thrown out of employment 
and valuable plantations are thrown back into the forest. Whathas been 
the result? It was said that the tariff on rice was too high. The result 
has not been at the present price to prevent it from coming in. But 
nearly half of all the rice the people of the United States now use is im- 
ported, and it came down in 1880 and 1881 to $4.25 a hundred. 

When ya put a tariff on home rice and protected it so that the bus- 
iness could go forward, the foreigner dropped the priceof his rice from 
$14 a hundred, which he could no lon; 
and brings it here and sells it to us at 4. 
home rice. 

Therefore it is idle to say, if we want to talk like candid men on these 
questions, that a tariff peg largely any industry does not cause 
capital to be invested in that industry and build it up so that it can 
after a while do with less protection. That is the working of it in 
every instance almost where you trace the course of it all along through 
our tariff history. Bessemer steel is one instance and rice is another 
notable instance. 

When our home factories did not make the Bessemer steel to any- 
thing like the supply, the foreign manufacturers brought it here and so. 
it at a price laid down in the interiorof Georgia at $130aton. We pro- 
tected unreasonably, as it seemed at the time, the home manufacturer 
of this article, and the result has been that now the price is down by 
competition among ourselves to $38.50 a ton. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the statistics of the imported mer- 
chandise for the year ending June 30, 1882, and I see that the whole 
amount of goods imported for consumption was $716,000,000 worth. 
Of that amount $210,000,000 came in on the free-list—I give only the 
round numbers; $505,000,000 on the dutiable list paid taxes, $505,000,000 
is the whole amount of dutiable goods imported at the ports of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882. With a duty 
of 40 per cent. ad valorem that would produce only $202,000,000 reve- 
nue. That will notdo. You are obliged, therefore—and there is no 
escape from the statistics—if next year is as this year, to put an aver- 
age tax of more than 40 per cent. ad valorem on every dollar’s worth 
of goods imported on the dutiable list to raise $202,000,000. You 
must have at least $250,000,000 from customs, and your internal reve- 
nue in the bargain. 

You must raise, say, $250,000,000 by customs, and then you must 
have on all dutiable goods imported during the year, if there be the 
same quantity this year, a tax of about 50 percent. ad valorem. That 
is terrible upon trace-chains and looking-glasses and shovels and picks 
and hoes and clothes and hats and shoes and boots and other articles. 
The people could absolutely get them for 50 per cent. less than they do 
if there was no tax. If we did not have to support this Government 
weshould be relieved of an immense amount of taxation. One Senator 
spoke of the very high taxation; that it is 50 per cent. or 40 per cent., 
and no doubt preferred 20 per cent. ad valorem. Some people forget 
that we have to support the Government, and put about 50 per cent. 
upon every dollar’s worth that is imported, that is dutiable, to raise 
the amount necessary, which we are obliged to have. 

How are you going to raise it? Lower all these duties to 20 per 
cent. and see whether you can do it. I know that the advocates of 
extreme free trade will not raise all the revenue by internal taxation, 
but they say if you lower the duties the effect will be to inerease the 
quantity imported. Well, I suppose we shall not import much more 
or much less than we need. I presume that all the goods needed this 
year came in; all we were in a condition to pay for came in. 

It is true that by lowering the tariff to a point where you can not get 
the necessary revenue out of it, you can destroy home industry. If 
you reduce the tariff enough to greatly stimulate the importation so as 
to destroy our home industries, I do not know that you will get enough 
from it to make $250,000,000 a year, or to make, as I think it ought to 
be, with the internal-revenue system abolished, the entire amount of 
$400,000,000 that is needed to support this Government. 

I sympathize very cordially with the Senators on this flooror gentle- 
men anywhere else who desire to see to it that full, equal, and exact 
justice is done to the people and that no unn burdens are sad- 
dled upon them. But if I were to tell the country that all the taxes 
upon the goods bought by the poor man and the rich man and every- 
body who consumes are an unnecessary burden, I should feel asif I was 
demagoging a little, for I should be keeping back from them another 
important statement that must in honesty and fair play accompany that, 
that if you did not pay it in that way you would have to pay it upon 
your property, and it would be as long as it is broad usually and as 
broad as itis longin the end. There would be a difference in the class 
who pay it, and that difference under the system of collecting it inter- 
nally would be against the farmer, in favor of the gambler, in favor of 
the rich who pay most of the tariff. The present system saddles more 
of it on the rich man and the gambler. 

Take an illustration. I know a farmer in Georgia who is worth $20,- 
000 clear of indebtedness. Heisaman of sense; he economizes closely; 
he has good land and a good deal of it; he has horses and mules and 
cows and sheep and hogs and all property which a man in that condi- 
tion usually draws around him. He and his family dress very plainly; 
he makes almost everything upon the plantation that he needs; buys a 


get, and he now makes it 
50 in competition with the 
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little iron, a little salt, a little sugar and coffee—what we call strictly 
the necessaries of life; and he paysa very small proportion of the taxes 
to support this Government compared with the amount of property he 
owns. I knowagamblerin Atlanta who is not worth $500 of any visible 
property but is one of the finest dressed men in town every time you 
seehim. He wears gold rings upon his fingers and diamonds upon his 
breast, fine boots, hats—and everything he wears is fine. That man 
under the tariff pays a great deal more of the taxes that now support 
this Government than the old farmer I have spoken of who is worth 
$20,000 in property. If you change it and collect it by the internal- 
revenue system or direct taxation you lift the burden off the shoulder 
of the gambler and put it upon the shoulder of the old planter. That 
will be the working of it. There is no getting away from facts, and 
those are the facts in just such instances as I mention. 

I would vote here, as a rule, to exempt from the tariff almost every- 
thing raised abroad that we do not produce or manufacture in this coun- 
try. Take as an illustration tea and coffee. Neither is raised in this 
country, and we compete with nobody on these articles, and a tariff 
upon them protects nobody. I would keep them perpetually on the 
free-list: I would tax sugar, although it is used as generally as tea and 
coffee, because it is produced in this country, and I would give the la- 
borers who produce sugar a part of the benefit of the protection that 
the $250,000,000 or $300,000,000 which we have to raise is obliged to 
give somebody. 

The great problem to my mind is how to properly adjust this burden 
and how properly to divide this protection. I would make some ex- 
ceptions to the rule I have just laid down. ‘There are certain articles 
of luxury, used by the rich alone, made abroad that we do not compete 
with that I would make pay a high tariff and bear that much of the 
burdens of the Government; but unless there was something of that 
. character while you relieve the common people and the poor people 
entirely, I would in every instance put the tariff on that which would 
protect some American industry or American resource. In other words, 
I would give the preference to the labor of my own country rather than 
the labor of a foreign country. I would relieve as far as possible all 
the laboring masses of this country by placing the tariff on Ld at 
they produce by their labor in preference to that which is not produced 
by American labor. And in taking that position I do not depart from 
the traditions of the fathers; I stand squarely on the old Democratic 
platform prior to the war, and I will not be driven from it no matter 
how many new lights there may be who have concluded that they may 
do better than that by protecting foreign labor against home labor. 

The position of the Democratic party then was a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection to American labor, raising no more money 
than was absolutely necessary to an economical administration of this 
Government. There is precisely where I stood then. The first voteI 
ever cast for a Presidential candidate was for Mr. Polk on that very plat- 
form. There I have stood ever since, and there I intend to stand with 
my feet firmly fixed upon that platform. Wetriumphed on that plat- 
form before the war, and I tell my Democratic friends here that when 
we again triumph it will have to be upon that platform. It is the old 
Democratic platform, and I invite my Democratic friends who have 
wandered from it to return to it again. You can not succeed in a Presi- 
dential campaign if the people of this country are satisfied that you are 
antagonistic in your feelings and your action to American production 
aud American labor, and that you are willing to put foreign productions 
and foreign labor in a condition of preference to home productions and 
home labor. There are too many laborers interested in this question 
for any party to succeed upon such a platform. 

I have noticed the capital made by our Republican friends on the 
other side of this Chamber out of this question; and while they goas I 
think to the extreme, and I do not agree with them, especially with that 
portion of them who say that they are for protection for protection’s 
sake, yet I saw enough in the last Presidential campaign, when we went 
before the people of these United States upon the platform of a tariff 
for revenue only, saying nothing about incidental protection, throwing 
aside the whole doctrine of the fathers of the Democracy of former days— 
I say I saw enough of the effect then in Connecticut and New Jersey 
and Indiana and probably in other States to convince me that you will 
never carry them again on any such platform, and you will never suc- 
ceed without them or part of them. 

We may say what we will about it, we may appeal to the prejudices 
of the people as much as we will and say, You are paying 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, or 70 per cent. upon goods, and you would get them a great 
deal cheaper if we had no tariff, but you can not mislead the people 
of this country on this question. They understand it, the capital of 
the country understandsit, the manufacturers understand it, the bank- 
ers und capitalists of every class understand it, the laborers under- 
stand it. ‘They know there has to be a fund raised by taxation to sup- 
port this Government, and they are intelligent enough to understand 
that it has to be done cither by tariff on imports or by internal taxation, 
where it comes right home to everybody. 

Under the tariff system it is an indirect tax, the larger portion of it 
paid by the wealthier class, and those who consume most of the fine 
coe And being indirect, no one seems to feel it as a! would a 

i levy of the amount upon their property at home. nless the 
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appropriations can be greatly reduced, we are obliged to raise about 
$400,000,000 this year; $250,000,000 of that by tariff as heretofore, and 

the rest by the internal-revenue system unless we repeal it. If we re- 
pudiate this principle, and levy the whole by a direct tax, then we have 
to raise $400,000,000 by internal taxation alone. As matters now stand 
Georgia’s share of this would be about $10,000,000 annually which the 
tax-gatherers would collect from our people. Senators here have talked 
about taxes upon the plow, and the hoe, and the trace-chain, and other 
articles purchased by the farmer. If we adopt the internal-revenue 
system for raising the whole amount which each State will have to pay, 

each citizen will have to pay seven or eight times as much tax in gold 
each year to support the Federal Government as he now pays to sup- 
port the State government. Then a heavy tax would be assessed upon’ 
the land, the horses, the mules, the cows, the hogs, the sheep and the 
goats, and the plows and the hoes, and the spades and the trace-chains, 

and the picks and the shovels, and even the skillets of our people. The 
Senator or Representative who by his vote adopts this principle, if it 
should ever become a law, will meet among his constituents a storm of 
indignation such as he has never before witnessed. 

Instead of raising this immense amount by direct taxation upon all 
the property of the people, let it be raised as our fathers raised it, by a 
tariff. And in-laying the tariff let it be so adjusted as to raise the 
necessary revenue upon imports and at the same time afford incidental 
protection to American industry. You can not raise $250,000,000 
on imported articles consumed in the United States without giving 
$250,000,000 of protection to somebody. I would so distribute the 
protection as to give part of it to manufactured articles of cotton and 
wool and silk, of iron and steel and the ores that support them, and 
part among other manufactures. And I would distribute part of it 
among the wool-growers, the hemp-growers, the flax-growers, the to- 
bacco-growers, the fruit-growers, the sugar-growers, the rice-growers, 
the shepherds, and the herdsmen. Ina word, I would so distribute 
itas to protect as far as possible against foreign productions and for- 
sign labor all the productions and all the labor of all the producing and 
laboring classes of the United States. I would put upon the free-list 
generally, as already stated, such foreign productions as we do not 
raise and such foreign manufactures as we can not compete with, and 
raise the amount of money we need upon such articles as we do raise 
and such manufactures as we make. 

We have to raise the amount of money necessary to support the Gov- 
ernment, and what we raise upon one class of articles we do not have to 
put upon another. Therefore I prefer the first plan, that is to raise 
the revenue by tariff. And I will go further and say that I entertain no 
doubtthat nine-tenths of the voters of this country prefer that plan, and 
2o petty can succeed at a general election that does not support the first 
plan. 

Mr. President, I want to discuss this question fairly. I shall resort 
to no anecdote, nothing to amuse you. If my premises are unsound or 
my argument is unsound, of course the Senate will see it at once and 
it will be met with a successful reply. If my position is impregnable 
there will beno reply. But I desire to discuss the question on principle. 
We have to meet it on principle at the bar of public opinion, and we 
had better take a proper position upon it, 

Now, as to the details of this bill there are many of them that I do 
not like. Some I will vote for; some I will not vote for. I do not 
know yet whether I shall vote for the bill or whether I shall vote 
against it. I have no idea it will be anything like a perfect bill. We 
have all seen enough to know that we have stricken down the tariff on 
certain articles very low. For instance,on the motion of my friend 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], the other day, when he proposed 
to reduce glue, I believe it was, to 10 per cent. ad valorem, I voted for 
it because his State uces more horns and hoofs out of which it is 
made than any other State in the Union, and if he and his colleague 
were satisfied with that I would vote for it, though now glue is 40 per 
cent. below the average ad valorem that it takes to support this Gov- 
ernment. 

While glue is at 10 per cent. ad valorem other articles must pay 40, 
50, 80, or 100 per cent., or they can not survive. It is an exceedingly 
delicate affair to take up this bill, or any other bill, and so adjust all 
the details as to give just such a tariff as ought to be given in thecase 
of each particular article. No committee can do it, and I presume no 
legislative assembly can do it. eens Dol be wrong. There will 
be some inequality. Therefore, the very we can do is an approx- 
imation to what is best and what is right. We may make some mis- 
takes in these details in voting on particular articles. I may have 
voted for too high a tariff on certain articles and for too low on others 
in the opinion of other Senators. Doubtless I have. All of it does 
not suit me; but I intend to do the best I can, voting on each question 
as it comes up after it has been discussed, to perfect the bill as nearly 
as possible. 

When it is done we shall have much to find fault with; but it is one 
step in the right direction. The present tariff is unequal, unjust, and 
in some respects iniquitous; it wants modification and change; the rev- 
enues of the Government are such that they will bear reduction, and 
reduction ought to be made; and if it will not meet the ex then 
we must reduce the expenditures until it will meet them. But still 
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the question comes back on the details, how low are you going to arrange 
it? Ifyou put 50 per cent. ad valorem on ev ing, which is about 
the amount it would take on all the goods imported for consumption 
which were dutiable last year, you do not do justice. 

Some of the New England spinners, who have had protection for 
forty or fifty years, do not need any 50 per cent. now. They have been 
rocked in this cradle long enough. They are no longer little children. 
They have gone through the period of youth; they are approximating 
the period of vigorous manhood; they have inery now, many of 
them, that is equal probably to the best anywhere; they have skilled 
labor that is almost as good as you can find in Europe, and ees 
much of it is as good; but it costs alittle higher, and that is the great- 

- est difficulty. But some of them neither nor expect 50 per cent., 
nor are they entitled to it. 

On the other hand, take a struggling interest in the Sounth—any of 
those we are trying to build up; if you put 50 per cent. on that and 50 
per cent. on New the one in its infancy and the other in its 
manhood, you do not do justice between them. We have reached the 
point now where the South seessome prospect. New England has had 
protection for halfacentury. She has risen to that point where she will 
soon be able to take care of herself. I would take off part of that tariff 
and I would put it on where it is more needed. A 

These are my views generally on this question. There are many de- 
tails that I should like to go into that neither the time of the Senate 
nor my strength will permit me to do. This is the general outline of 
my position on the tarif. Acting on the principles I have laid down, 
I shall vote in the case of each particular item here as I think most 
just under all the circumstances; so distribute the protection as to build 
up the weak that need fostering, and withdraw protection as much as 
may be from the strong that do not needit. Taking this view, I de- 
sire to say but little on the iron question. It is a question in which I 
have some interest myself, and therefore it is not proper that I should 
say much, but I can say this much, as no one else can sit here and take 
my place as one of the Senators from Georgia. 

- While I occupy the seat I must speak for my people on that subject, 
or one-half of her strength in the Senate can not speak at all. There- 
fore, unpleasant or perhaps improper as it may be for me to discuss that 
question as I am interested in it, I desire to say that Georgiaand Alabama 
and Tennessee and South Carolina and North Carolina and Virginia are 
immensely interested in that question. Some of the greatest deposits 
of iron on the face of the earth are found in those States. All we need 
is development, and some of the fruits that protection has given in the 
case of Bessemer steel in reducing prices down two-thirds will be felt 
probably in a similar degree there. I do not mean that there will be 
two-thirds reduction upon present prices, however, because that would 
be clear below the point of production. 

But what I do mean is that we can build up by a judicious system 
an immense interest there with immense power for the future and im- 
mense wealth to that section. What made England wealthy and pow- 
erfulassheisto-day? Many causes you may say, but what was probably 
the leading one? What probably did more to develop her power and 
her immense strength than any other thing? Her iron interest and 
her coal interest fully developed; immense amounts of capital have 
been put into it; the development has been carried to the highest point, 
and it has given hera powerand a prestige that is beyond comparison, 
and while she was formerly one of the strongest protection powers in 
the world—she even required her dead to be buried in woolens, to pro- 
tect the woolen interest—she has built up her great interests by pro- 
tection till, like the Bessemer-steel men, now she can go before the world, 
throw her ports open, and undersell everybody. The South can not 
for a long time reach the position England has reached, but we have a 
great deal more coal, a great deal moreiron in the three States of Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, and Alabama than there is all told in the islands of 
Great Britain. 

I recollect three or four years ago when Mr. Bell, president of the 
Tron and Steel Association of Great Britain, visited that section and in- 
spected our iron and coal resources. While riding with him on the rail- 
road train I said to him, ‘‘ Mr. Bell, I have never had the pleasure to 
visit your country; I know the great power that you derive from the 
great coal and iron interests and deposits of Great Britain; how do 
yours compare in quantity with what you have seen in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee?’’ His reply, in a quick, nervous manner, was, 
‘t Ours is a speck, sir, a mere speck, compared with yours.” Wehave 
six times, probably ten times as much mineral wealth in the section 
that I now refer to as Great Britain had before a pick was ever used on 
her deposit 

I do not think it is wise to adopt a policy in our tariff laws or any 
other legislation that crushes out that interest and invites the products 
of this immense English capital and English labor to come in here and 

y this field and take charge of it. If you will puta rate of tariff 
on iron low enough to stop the furnaces of the United States, how long 
do you su it will be before iron brought from England to this 


country, liké rice brought from Asia here in 1862, will go up one, two, 
or three fold? It is the fact that you produce it here in immense quan- 
tities and stimulate direct competition among yourselves and meet 
them with competition that keeps down the price to the consumer. Blot 


out the furnaces and rolling-mills of this country, and then look out for 
your trace-chains and all your other iron articles that have been men- 
tioned, and you will soon feel the weight of the English power upon 
your prosperity. You had better not do it, in my opinion. 

Now, a word in reference to the pending question, and I have done. 
This is a proposition to put a tariffonironore, as I understand it. The 
present rate on iron ore is 20 per cent. ad valorem, which amounts to 
56 cents and a fraction per ton. This bill proposes to lower that rate, 
as it is reported by the committee, 6 and a fraction cents per ton. I 
think it would be unwise to do it. As I see by a statement made by 
the chairman of the national executive committee of the iron-ore pro- 
ducers, there are in threeor fourmineson Lake Superior 16,000 persons 
engaged in this business, supporting about 50,000 people. I speak of 
that particular locality; I have not the statistics at hand about any 
other. They have invested in the Marquette district, as the statistics 
here state, $33,000,000, and in the Menomonee district $18,000,000; 
making $51,000,000 invested there in mining alone. Then they have 
built, as is stated, three railroads there simply for the purpose of haul- 
ing this ore to the iron furnaces atdifferent places, mostly toward Pénn- 
sylvania and in the West. Those railroads, that are used for scarcely 
anything else except the transportation of iron ore, have cost, one 
$19,000,000 in round numbers, one $6,000,000, and one $5,000,000, 
making a total investment for working the ore in those two districts 
alone $31,000,000. There areother portions of the country where there 
are very large operations of this character goingon. I supposeI might 
say on a sort of guess, for I have not the data before me, that there are 
$200,000,000 now invested in the United States in the iron-ore busi- 
ness, and it maintains, as this $81,000,000 maintains about 50,000 peo- 
ple, over 100,000 people. I do not want to strike down that interest. 
While it may be true that it is not in the interior, but on the lakes, I 
want to take in the whole country in a broad view of this subject. , 
Therefore I vote for the amount that was fixed by the pig-iron conven- 
tion at—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I happen to know, as the Senator is looking for 
the recommendation of the convention of all the iron manufacturers, 
that they agreed after a full conference, all the parties interested—— 

Mr. BROWN. On 85 cents a ton 

Mr. SHERMAN. They agreed finally on 85 cents unanimously. 

ae HRONA . I was looking for the place where that convention 
was held. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Eighty-five cents a ton for the ore. 

Mr. BROWN. There were but two concerns in the United States 
that objected to that, as it is stated here, and one of them—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. It was the Bessemer Steel Works that objected to 
it, and some other company. They willbe found in the testimony 
taken before the Tariff Commission, if it is desired. 

Mr. BROWN. It was two of the Pennsylvania steel works, as I re- 
member—I do not recollect the names and I can not turn to them at 
this minute—but of all the pig-iron manufacturers of the Uni ted States 
in convention, after fully discussing this question, there were none who 
objected to 85 cents; there were but the two concerns of any character, 
and those were two large steel mills, that objected to it. It seems to 
me that the manufacturers of pig-iron ought to be pretty fair judges, 
when they meet in convention and when they have to buy the ore, of 
what the laborer ought to have for the ore delivered at the furnaces. 
And as they have all settled upon 85 cents per ton tariff and no manu- 
facturer of pig-iron objects to it, I am willing to vote to give to these 
laborers the 85 cents per ton, which is a rise on the present rate of from 
56 and a fraction to 85 cents. It seems to me that itis reasonable and 
little enough, and therefore I shall vote, when we reach that proposi- 
tion, for the amount of tariff that was agreed upon by that convention 
as proper for the protection of those in furnishing iron ore. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, the question before the Senate is as 
to the duty oniren ores, and the proposition is at what figure shall the 
rate be fixed. Shall it be arbitrary, or shall it be in equitable propor- 
tion to that fixed on the manufactured product? Shall the rate give 
the same protection to the miner as is given to the forgeman, or shall 
it violate an honest and generous application of the principle of pro- 
tection, and be laid in the single interest of two certain steel and iron 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. President, heretofore iron ores have not been specifically enu- 
merated in the tariff. They have been admitted under a general clause 
covering ‘‘ crude minerals not otherwise provided for,’’ at a rate of 20 
per cent. ad valorem, equal 56 cents per ton specific. 

It was not anticipated that iron ores would become an item of import 
to any material extent, and yet we have seen that within the past few 
years the quantity imported has increased from 284,000 tons, in 1879, 
to 783,000 tons in 1881. 

These foreign ores come mainly from the mines in Spain and im Af- 
rica, and are taken quite exclusively by the steel and iron works on 
the Atlantic side of the Alleghanies, while the like manufacturing 
works west of the Alleghanies are supplied from our own American 
mines, whose capabilities are equal to every demand of the steel and 
iron works of the country in quantity and kind. 

Some of these works have gone to Spain and to Africa for a large 
measure of their ores, nob because equally desirable ores were not to 
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be had here, but for the reason that they could be had there at a cost 
below that which precluded the uction at our own mines. 

Some of the mines of New Jersey and New York were last year not 
worked for the want of a market, while our Eastern iron and steel 
works were importing foreign ores. : 

These important industries have had all the while a generous measure 
of protection, and the theory which justifies the fostering care that has 
- wisely been extended to that interest can not fairly be denied the iron- 

ore interest of our country. It directly represents American labor, 
which we would aim to place here at home upon fair terms of compe- 
tition with that of the world. 3 

In Spain, where the wages do not range higher than 45 cents per day, 
it costs about 80 cents to mine a ton of ore, and here, where the wages 
range at about $2.10 per day, it costs, say in New York and in New 
Jersey, $2.50 per ton. - 

On this basis, and the proposed duty of 50 cents per ton, you give to 
the foreign labor a protection of 62 per cent., and if you would extend 
that ratio to the American miner the duty should be $1.89 per ton. 

To the manufactured article everywhere you give ample protection. 
On pig-iron you impose a duty of $6 per ton—at the average value of 
ores they compose full one-third the cost at pig—and if you would 
equalize the duty that on ores should be put at $2 per ton, specific, 
certainly, when the ores imported are of the class in the man- 
ufacture of steel, and when you remember that the duty fixed on steel 
ingots and blooms is $13.44, while that on steel railway bars is put at 
$17.92. Surely, the iron and steel manufacturers who insist upon am- 
ple protection for their product will not a high rate of duty upon 
what they sell and a nominal duty upon what they buy. 

Taking the prices of October, steel rails are protected at the rate of 
62 per cent., bar iron 40, and iron ores 10 per cent.; while labor bears 
a larger proportion to the value of the product in the matter of ores 

than in pig-iron or steel rails. 

The laboremployed in the manufacture of aton of steel rails is given 
by the census reports of 1880at $5.04. That required to convert ore into 
a ss of pig-iron, including charcoal (pig) by the same authority is put 
at $2.62. 

The labor required to mine a ton of iron ore, as given in the Mining 
Journal, was in New Jersey $2.46. 

Herg we find that in railway bars one-eighth of the cost is labor, and 
in pig-iron about the same, while in ores five-sixths the mine value is 
labor. That is where labor forms one-eighth the cost you give 44 per 
cent. protection, and where labor forms five-sixths the cost you give 
about 16 per cent.—44 per cent. to the forgeman and 16 per cent. to the 
miner. 

That is, while the labor employed in the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel and bar-iron is thus justly enabled to compete with the best paid 
labor in England, you leave that employed in our iron-ore mines to 

contend with the cheap labor of Spain and Africa. 

You protect all earths and clays unwrought $1.50 per ton; coal at 
the rate of 62 per cent. upon cost at the mine, and iron ores at 16 cents. 

Let us have some reciprocity in our efforts to foster American labor 
and promote her industries. Let the theory be evenly applied to all 
and everywhere. Give to this vast resource of valuable mineral wealth 
these exceptional ores, necessary in the manufacture of steel, to be 
found in so many of the States, the vitalizing care you extend to the 
manufactured product. 

I need not tell the Senate that such exceptional ores are found in un- 
limited quantity, of varied degrees of excellence, in the States of Mich- 
igan, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Ala Georgia, and Missouri, and- then we should not 
forget we have American labor quite as worthy of the beneficent policy 
of protection as that to be found in our man ing establishments. 

It is not our policy to create a dependency upon foreign supply of 
the raw material for the maintenance of our man ing in 
which must come of discrimination like that proposed in this case and 
relation, 

I do not, therefore, Mr. President, concur in the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York. It does not fill the measure of 
equitable protection to this vast resource of our country. It does not 
vive to American labor, the miner, the security which the American 

. theory of protection promises. To do this the rate should not be less 
than $2 per ton, and I therefore propose to amend the proposition of the 
Senator from New York to strike out oneand substitute two dollars per 
ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORMAN in the chair). TheSena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] moves to amend the amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] by striking out ‘‘one dol- 
Jar’? and inserting ‘‘two dollars,” 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to make a change in the 
amendment which I proposed as to the place where it shall come in. 
The question of pyrites is an important question, and I prefer to have 
that considered entirely on its own merits. Therefore, with the con- 
sent of the Senator from Virginia who has offered his amendment to 
mine, I propose to bring in my amendment in line 504, after the sec- 
ond word ‘‘ore”’ theres so as to read: 


fron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, $1 per ton. 


That will relieve us from the trouble which might arise in regard to 
the duty on pyrites contained in the next line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [If there be no objection the Senator 
will be allowed to so modify his amendment. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. President, in the very brief time I propose to 
occupy the attention of the Senate I shall endeavor to aa N myself 
to the proposition now under consideration. These general discussions 
which have been so freely indulged in this morning do not, in my judg- 
ment, advance us a single step in the disposition of this bill; for, not- 


withstanding all that has been said, when we have di of the 
amendment proposed by my colleague as amended by the tor from 
Virginia, and another amendment is proposed upon any of the various 


topics which have been so elaborately discussed, we shall renew the 
discussion and repeat nearly all that has been said. The only way to 
dispose of this bill is to take up a subject p. by an amendment, 
discuss it, decide it, and then pass to the consideration of another. 

Now, the proposition contained in this amendment is involved in 
the inquiry, What is the proper measure of protection to be given to 
that branch of American industry which is devoted to the development 
of our iron mines? and it is confined to that alone. Since the present 
tariff was enacted this industry in the main has grown up in this 
country. It is, therefore, in every legitimate sense an infant industry. 
The existing tariff was not made with a view to per ang competition 
between the pauper labor of the old countries and the labor of this country. 
There was no such competition anticipated, because it was not known 
then that such an industry as this to any extent would be developed in 
the United States, or that the foreign ores would reach us in increasing 
quantities and at diminishing prices. Theiron mines of Northern New 
York it is true had to some extent been developed, but the iron mines 
which are found in other portions of New York were undeveloped. 

There are all through the northern portion of the State of New York 
localities where this ore is found. Itis, as my coll e has suggested, 
in Putnam County; it is found upon the shores of e Ontario. A 
mine has already been opened in the town of Marion, in the county of 
Wayne, but a short distance from the shore of that lake. The whole 
of Northern New York abounds in material of this description. The 
iron mines of New Jersey have been opened since that time. The iron 
mines referred to by the honorable Senator from Virginia have nearly 
all of them been discovered as practical fields for enterprise since the 
enactment of the present tariff, and in consequence of the demand for 
ores of this description there has been a vast and un increase 
of the importation of foreign ores. The question now is, What shall we 
do, as practical men, in the bill before us with a view of protecti 
American labor against foreign competition from pauper labor? 
that is the only question. 

Now, Mr. President, I have from Hon. Andrew Williams, the presi- 
dent of the Plattsburgh Company, who was a member of the Forty- 
fourth Congress and is a man of the highest honor, a statement which 
is instructive upon this subject. I have also from General HAMMOND, 
the present member representing that district in the other House, an 
equally instructive statement; and I have from others, one of whom is 
a partner of Mr. Williams and interested in this subject, a statement 
in regard toit. The substance of the statements is this: It costs to 
take out of the mines at Plattsburgh, the Clinton County mines, from 
$2 to $2.50 per ton, of labor; and thatis all that gives the ore its value. 

The Committee on Finance propose in this bill to give to that labor 
a protection at the rate of only 50 cents per ton. After the ore is taken 
from the mines, and this $2 or $2.50 has been expended to do it, it costs 
$3 or $3.50 to convert it into pig-iron, and the bill proposes to gire b 
way of protection to pig-iron $6 per ton instead of 50 cents. Here ‘4 
$2.50 for the labor of taking the ore out of the mine and $3.50 for manu- 
facturing it into pig-iron, and we protect the $3.50 of labor at the rate 
of $6 a ton and propose to protect the $2.50 of labor at only 50 cents a 
ton; or if it takes two tons of ore to makea ton of pig-iron, as has been 
suggested, $2.50 of labor has $1 of protection on the ore and $3.50 of 
labor has $6 of protection on the pig-iron. 

Is there any justiceinthis? Is thereany senseinit? Isubmit there 
is none. The bare statement ofthe proposition carries with itits argu- 
ment, and no amplification is necessary to illustrate it. 

What is this ore lying inthe mountains? It is butclay in the hands 
of the potter, is as worthless as that which is made into our earthenware 
or into our bricks, valueless until value is added to it by labor. It has 
notintrinsic value like the ores containing gold or silver or lead or copper, 
and it is that question of protecting American labor in its production 
which we are now considering. 

I have here a telegram from the proprietors of the Putnam County 
mines, stating that by reason of the ruinous competition now existing 
they have becn compelled to shut down their mines and di their 
laborers. According to the statements which have been furnished to 
me, the fact is shown that if there were proper protection given to the 
industry of this country 20,000 additional laborers could be employed 
in the State of New York alone within another year; and the question 
for us is, what shall we do by way of giving that employment and 
encouraging that labor? ~ 

Mr. President, legislation which protects labor in its employment is 
the kind of legislation which will give peace and quiet to the country. 
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What are these labor-unions and labor-strikes, about which we hear so 
much? They are the inevitable result of so providing in bills of this 
description as that foreign competition will put it out of the power of 
the proprietors of these establishments to pay American labor that to 
which it is justly entitled. If the proprietors of the Putnam mines 
could continue to pay laborers their wages they would not shut down; 
but when they find that they can not pay American laborers thatto which 
they are entitled and make anything, they are compelled to discontinue 
their operations. In the mines laborers are left without employment 
and suffer from enforced idleness, 

Therefore it seems to me, Mr. President, that a proportionate duty 
grime ores is dictated by every sense of propriety in legis- 

on. 

For whom are we legislating ? Not primarily for the capital- 
ist; not for the manufacturer; but for the laborers of America, for the 
people of the United States; not for the serfs of Spain or of Africa, who 
work for a mere nominal sum, but for the sovereigns of the United States, 
to whom we owe our highest obligations. When we protect American 
labor we give capital its opportunityto operate profitably; we give man- 
ufacturers their opportunity to operate profitably; but so soon as we 
strike at the value and just compensation of labor we cripple every 
industry dependent upon that labor. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MILLER] did not allow his first amendment to be acted upon, 
directed to pyrites as I understand it was, but as he has drafted his 
present amendment it relates entirely to the duty on iron ores, leaving 
the rest of the sentence to stand. I wish that I were able to offer an 
amendment placing iron ore upon the free-list. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro The amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia exhausted the power of amendment on this portion of the 
schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have anamendment prepared which has been sub- 
mitted to the members of the committee, which perhaps we might have 
read now for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can be read and the Senator can 
state that he will offer it at the proper time when it is in order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very well, sir; I sent it up to be read. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. In line 505 it is proposed to strike out 
after the word ‘‘ton’’ the remainder of the clause and insert : 

f iron i 
sabes tui As per Seah of appar O EAS parton: Frevided. That ors ORDS 
ing more than 3} per cent. oi ae PAT Seen PAF In Seas SNO Sh 
cents per ton for the copper contained therein. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is the proposed amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in order now. It has been 
read for information. 

Mr. BAYARD. It cannot be offered now, I understand; it ismerely 
proposed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is simply read for information. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not know whether it will be voted upon or not; 
but perhaps I may-as well say at this time what I have to say on the 
subject of the taxes on the natural sulphurets of iron or pyrites. 

It really appears to me thatevery time human ingenuity shall invent 
something obviously beneficial to the people of this country some step 
is taken to prevent its enjoyment, something in the way of a tax is 
created that is to prevent those things so obviously beneficial from hav- 
ing their proper results. Now, if there be a class of human inventions 
that has been beneficent, it has been those made in the progress of agri- 
cultural chemistry, what they term ‘‘applied chemistry ’’ to agriculture, 
that which has taught the farmers of this country that they must re- 
turn to the soil all the components which were taken out of it by their 
successive crops. It has taught them that waste is ignorance and crime 
when applied to the tillage of the earth. The whole of the Atlantic 
seaboard, the early settled portion, was the subject of the most waste- 
ful system of agriculture. Finally, as the land grew poor and the pop- 
ulation grew dense, something was demanded that was to restore to 
those soils those components which had been drawn from them which 
would enable similar crops again to be produced. We owe to the stu- 
dent and not to the farmer, we owe to the patient chemist in his labora- 
tory, that knowledge which would make worn-out lands capable of 
restoration to their original fertility, and, sometimes almost superior 
to it, because when they discovered what was the natural and peculiar 
lant chemistry could supply it. It would be very hard 
to overstate the value that agricultural i in this way has con- 
ferred on the American people. 

In order to produce these chemical fertilizers, sulphuric acid is the 
basis. It must be had. It was had, of Cnt, Wh & nea a im- 
porting sulphur cheaply from Sicily, which was the original chief source 
of supply; pag acgeage f they found that in those pseudo metals, as 
they may be called, in the pyrites of copper and of iron and of all the 
metals the semblance of metal and not the reality, the basis of this 
acid which could be extracted for the use of mankind. Now it is pro- 
posed to ‘‘protect”’ the American farmer, the American agriculturist, 
the American laborer, and every man in America who must eat b: 
by making the fertilization of the earth still more difficult by a tari 
tax, 
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No one is more familiar with the multifarious tariff under which we 
have lived for the last twenty years than my honorable friend from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL], and yet pyrites was never the subject of a tax 
until it was discovered that it was going to be of some use in the manu- 
factures of this country, and of course some person who owned some 
beds, some deposits where this quasi-mineral could be obtained, goes 
before the Tariff Commission and says, “‘ If this is a good thing for my 
countrymen, let us tax rast ; : 

That seems to me to have been the spirit running along, and I do hi 
it will soon be arrested. Why should the sulphuret of iron, which is 
not a metal, which is merely a which is the basis as I said from 
which sulphuric acid is extracted which is essential in the produc- 
tion of chemical fertilizers, be the subject of a tax? I hope that will 
be made free. It has been free heretofore. It ought not to be taxed 
now at all. 

Suppose after the distillation and extraction of sulphuric acid from 
the pyrites of iron, or of any other ore, some few grains of copper shall 
he left, for Heaven’s sake let the manufacturer gain something at least 
by his labor and his ingenuity, and do not tax that also. 

The condition of our copper trade and copper production has been re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK } this m who 
read some remarkable statements, almost astounding, on the subject of 
the enormous and exorbitant profits that have awaited the investments 
of moneys in those copper mines. 

There is one fact that he did not mention and which I will draw to 
his attention and also of any other gentleman of the Senate better in- 
formed than I. Isit not true that the American copper can be bought 
cheaper in Liverpool than the parties who control the business are will- 
ing to sell it in New York or anywhere in the United States? Is 
that or not a fact? Gentlemen in the Senate who may know more of 
this business than I may answer it. I have heard it averred, and I 
believeittobetrue. Senators, if such a fact as thatis true, how quickly 
ought we to arrest it. How can there be justice or right in an Ameri- 
can product withheld from an American use and sold to the foreigner 
cheaper than the producers are willing to sell it to their own country- 
men? 

I do not say this is so of my own knowledge, but I ask those who 
are within the hearing of my voice, I ask the Senator from Vermont, 
who is especially acquainted with these subjects and who assisted in 
putting this enormous and monstrous tax of 5 cents a upon 
crude copper, whether that is not the truth, for I have heard it was the 
truth, and if it isso we undoubtedly ought not to continue sucha tax 
longer upon our own people? 

Mr. MORRILL, If the Senator desires a reply, I will state that I 
suppose at times, when there is a large amount of surplus products, they 
are shipped abroad and sold for whatever they may bring. I wish to 
say to the Senator from Delaware that that is true not only of Ameri- 
can products but it is true of all foreign products. At the close of the 
year, when they want to get rid of their surplus and have no market 
for it at home, it comes here in various shapes at a much less price than 
it can be sold for at the place of production. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Delaware permit me to ask a 
question of the chairman of the committee ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not true that American copper is from 2 to 4 
cents a pound, on an average, cheaper in London than it is in America? 

Mr. MORRILL. I understand that to be the case. 

Mr. BAYARD. I understand the honorable Senator from Vermont to 
admit the fact that there were occasions when, owing to the ARINI, 
fromsome cause of the American market, you could buy the American 


copper cheaper in Europe than you can buy it in the United States. 


That is a condition of things which I do not think American legislation 
ought to continue or to permit. 

As to the same thing being true of European products, my answer is, 
we are not legislating for Europe. We are legislating for the United 
States. I might pass further upon that hint to speak of the fact that 
there may be an outlet for the products of other countries to this, but 
there are very few manufactured products of the United States for which 
there is an outlet in other countries, and the cause of that is not diffi- 
cult to find. 

If itbe the case that the condition of our laws have permitted a 
monopoly to exist which discriminates in favor of the purchaser 
and user of copper, what is to be thought of the additional statute which 
shall even tax the poor little residuum of copper that may be found 
even in the pyrites after the extraction of the sulphuric acid for the 
purpose of American fertilization. That, even that, can notescape. J 
submit an additional unwise feature of the proposed amendment is 
this: How can you ascertain the amount of copper, the percentage of 
crude copper, without an assay which shall be both troublesome, ex- 
pensive, and uncertain in its results? 

You are repeating another instanceof useless difficulties, complica- 
tions, and friction in your commercial exchanges which go far to deter 
commerce and to prevent our foreign intercourse and facilities for it. 

I wish to say this because I hope the Senate, when the time shall 
sane Slew willcome, I mean after the dapi upon the north en 
tion been taken, will agree to place tes upon the t 
the American farmer, and every man Si eats t which the farmer 
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produces—and that meansevery man, woman, and child not only in the 
United States but all who get the surplus of our agricultural product— 
shall have at least his bread a littlecheaper. I ask that the poor farmer 
along the Atlantic coast, or anywhere in this country, may have the 
benefit of the beneficent discoveries of the agricultural chemist, and 


that whenever some little new avenue to prosperity and advan of 
our people is discovered it may not be closed by something in the 
of tariff taxation. 

And now as to iron ore, it is difficult to touch any question of tax- 
ation without discussing to some extent the great principle that I think 
should underlie it. It seems to me, with due respect to the honorable 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] who spoke this morning and to 
others who hold like views with his and form a majority on that side 
of the Chamber, that they are reasoning in a vicious circle upon this 
subject of the advantages and beneficence of taxation. 

If you are to consider the production of pie iron; an article of prime 
necessity, you must begin with iron ore, for that underlies all iron in- 
dustries and iron industries underlie all other industries, and it may 
be justly termed a corner-stone and an indispensable element in any 
human society pretending to civilization. It is essential for the require- 
ments of any and all civilized peoples. How are you to encourage it? 
How are you substantially and really to assist and protect it? Ifyou 

by taxing the crude metallic earth which you extract from the 

soil, if you tax every component of a man’s man before you 

have reached the final product in his manufacture, he certainly will be 

injured and not benefited unless you compensate him in turn by a tax 

that shall protect him from the other taxes that have been previously 

laid upon every component that entered into the manufacture; and so, 

having put a kind of capit mortuum over every component of his man- 

and then finally crowned him in gathering all together with 

a tax that shall compensate him for being so taxed himself, where have 
you reached, what have you done? 

You have simply described the circle of taxation; and can you tell me 
that any one of these parties, the man who dug the ore, has had a tax 
laid for his benefit, that the man who smelted the ore has had another 
tax for his benefit, and every process in all its progress and varying 
shapes has each had its separate and several assistance from the Treas- 
ury in the shape of a tax, and finally you come to the man who avail- 
ing himself of all the antecedent processes that contributed to the fin- 
ished product, a tax is laid for his benefit equivalent to or in excess of 
all those which preceded and which only made the ingredients or com- 
ponents cost him more in order to make his product. Where is the ad- 
vantage of these precedent taxes tohim? It seems tome but a repeti- 
tion of the old illusion of men raising themselves by their own waist- 
band or boot-straps. 

Of course the result of this equalizing circle of taxation upon every 
element of the product falls eventually upon the American consumer, 
and what is the result to him? He must bein turn com an 
some other tax in turn be laid upon his production in order to enable 
him to beur that which he has been obliged to pay to others upon their 
productions. So from a single process or the manufacture of any com- 
posite article your vicious principle of reasoning upon this subject ex- 
pandsitself indefinitely until itaffects the entirecommunity and touches 
every trade, every branch of human occupation and production, and all 
are taxed because each has in his turn been taxed, and none are bene- 
tited because each has his to carry in common burden of accumu- 
lated taxes. And this is the most favorable view which can be taken 
of the situation, and presupposes what is not the truth, that the rule 
of equality and equity has been in the laying these taxes. 

It seems to me, therefore, if we mean to reform the principle of lay- 
ing taxes we should at least arrange our tariff laws.so as to benefit 
American producers and American manufacturers, and discriminate in 
their favor, as I would desire to do; and feeling, moreover, grave doubt 
and reluctance to rudely disturb any condition of business long ad- 
justed to special laws, even though those laws were unwise, I do not 
propose to make a raid upon existing systems; I do not propose to topple 
down suddenly with rude hand all these arrangements of society in 
which men have so long been accustomed to invest capital and train 
labor. I only do propose in a moderate way, and I hope it may be 
done by this bill, to & system which shall contain a sound prin- 
ciple; and what shall that be? 

It is that our manufacturers shall obtain wherever they can obtain 
their crude materials as cheaply as possible. I would relieve them so 
far as I can in every respect from these constant and annoying taxes 
upon the original components of their manufacture, and then they, being 
free from those primary taxes upon the original constituents of their 
manufacture, can well afford to supply their countrymen with their 
product more cheaply, and in competition with foreign lands, and go 
abroad to sell the surplus of their products when owr home markets 
shall have been overstocked. 

There can be no doubt at this time that in the history of American 
manufacture for the last twenty years, and especially since the abnor- 
mal conditions engendered by a great military convulsion have 
away, we have witnessed a succession of overstimulated productions, 
followed bya paralysis in production, in commerce, in purchase, and in 
sale. There has been no other means of relieving such overproduction 


+ by ceasing to employ labor and by arresting all productive in- 
ustries. 

The great distress that has followed such periods of enforced idleness 
has brought about combinations and alliances, laborers against employ- 
ers and menace upon the part of the labor unions, franght with 
danger to our form of government, and threatening to raise issues which 
no man who values the peaceand welfare of the country can contemplate 
without apprehension and distress. I attribute very largely, chiefly, 
the condition of these periodical seasons of non-production, preceded 
by strikes of this widespread, secret, unhappily secret, combination of 
labor, to the ill-advised, unwise system of obscure, multifarious, indis- 
criminate taxation which has been imposed in the forms of our tariff laws. 

What. is the truth in regard to the importation and use of foreign 
iron ore? The scheme proposed by the Tariff Commission and pre- 
sented to the Senate by the Committee on Finance is 50 cents per ton 
specifically upon iron ores. Ihave before me a table giving the invoice 
values of foreign ores since 1872, covering a period of ten years, and the 
x Raine ce ton, calculated upon the basis of 20 per cent., which is 

6 rate imposed by the presentlaw. In 1872 the ad valorem was equiv- 
alent to a duty of 41.8 cents, 8.2 cents less than the duty now proposed; 
in 1873 it was 45 cents; in 1874 it rose to 57.4 cents; in 1875 it fell to 
51.6 cents; in 1876 it was 64.4 cents a ton; in 1877 it was 54.3 cents 
per ton; in 1878 it fell to 42.8 cents per ton; in 1879 it rose again to 
48.6; in 1880, to 56.4 cents; in 1881, to 55.4 cents; and in 1882, to 57.2 
cents per ton. 

This is read to show that the average tax for the last ten years has 
been rather under than oyer the tax now proposed by the Tariff Com- 
mission. Jt has been nearly the same, if anything rather lower. If I 
were asked why I wished the manufacturers of American pig-iron orof 
American Bessemer steel, which is now made as easily as the pig-iron, 
at very little or if any more cost than pig-iron, a most marvelous in- 
vention, one of the most far- ing in importance of the century in 
which we live—if I were asked why I should place foreign ores upon 
the free-list, I would say distinctly for the advantage primarily of the 
manufacturer of American pig-iron, and ultimately to lessen the cost of 
this essential article to the American people. 

I can not see how it can be doubted that it is for the benefitof every 
man in this country to have cheap iron—the agriculturist, for his plow 
and spade; every man who travels, for his locomotive, his car-wheel, 
the rails upon which the trains are run. Anywhere and everywhere it 
is the same need, varying according to the necessity and condition, but 
the need is ever the same. 

How shall they be relieved? Certainly this is the point to begin. I 
do not think a more authoritative expression can be found than in the 
statement of Hon. ABRAM S. HEWITT, of New York, made last fall at 
Saint Paul, in Minnesota, before the Tariff Commission. In reply to 
Commissioner Ambler, when he was asked why this proposed tariff upon 
foreign iron ore should be abolished, Mr. HEWITT said: 

For the reason that it impairs our ability to produce a manufactured article at 
alow cost. I have no hesitation in putting a revenue on any article, if the Gov- 
ernment needs the revenue, but the revenue should be got, as far as possible, 
from such articles as would not obstruct the growth of American manufactures. 
I believe this country is to be the greatest manufacturing country, and T wantto 
make the wth of mau res as easy and rapid as possible. I would there- 
fore take off the duty on iron ore, because it is simply an obstruction tothe growth 
ofsome kinds of business, Totakeit off is protective in the sense that itremoves 
an obstruction. 

There, Senators, I believe is the statement of a man thoroughly well 
qualified to speak, who owns and works ore beds himself in four or five 
States in different of this Union, who says he never imported one 
ton of iron ore in his life, for his own ores answer his own purposes. 
But he, a practical, highly intelligent man, as well informed upon this 
subject as any in the country, tells you that in the sense and the true 
sense of ion, he, desiring, as I am sure we all desire, the expan- 
sion prosperity of American manufacture, seeks to remove an ob- 
struction to its welfare. Why should it not be done? 

I have here a pamphlet upon American iron ores, by an association 
of gentlemen who are producers of American iron ore. One thing is 
obvious. The present condition of invention in regard to the manu- 
facture of iron has changed materially all those relations of facts which 
might have existed prior to those inventions, and a feature which enters 
with great force into all these economic calculations is the existence of 
the patent-rights secured under our laws. The manufacturers of Bes- 
semer steel in the United States have secured, as it seems, sundry pat- 
ents, and among them those for what is called the basic process, the 
Gilchrist-Thomas process, and the Siemens-Martin process, and others, 
and they, it seems, are thus enabled exclusively to make steel from 
highly phosphorized ores. They therefore are perfectly willing and 
able to import ores high in phosphorus and use them, because it is in 
their power to extract the phosphorus, which they say is a foe to what 
they call good iron. 

This pamphlet is an exceedingly vigorous, and in much of its tone a 
very excited and denunciatory argument in favor of a high duty upon 
ores, and the reason that they give for wishing this is that the companies 
who are making the Bessemer steel, to use the language I now read— 


Holdthe entire ownership or control of the Thomas-Gilchrist or basic process. 
w su ully uses the most highly phosphoric ironsin the manufacture o! 
a steel at least as pure as the product of acid method. 
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He says: 

Until the basic process, now locked up— 

That is to say, now monopolized by means of patents— 
is made available for use in this country, lowness in horus is an element 
of value which ren certain foreign ores cheap on eastern seaboard, even 
at an apparently high price. 

I find also in the testimony of Mr. Oliver, one of the late tariff com- 
missioners, at page 5of the paper published by the Finance Committee, 
that it is simply a question of exclusion by the patent, whether the 
Southern ores which are so abundant shall or shall not be extensively 
used in the production of Bessemer steel by an original process. That 
is all that 0 cts their use. Human invention has pointed out the 
way; human skill has given the knowledge, or rather it has been given 
to human skill to have the knowledge. See now; he is asked the price 
of making pig-iron in Alabama, and he answers that it is about $13 
per ton. t is the cost in Pittsburgh? He says that the same class 
of iron would be worth about $19 a ton. 

What, then, is the use of talking of tariff restrictions, because in the 
United States and among the States and people of this Union of States 
there is free trade, and there ever must be free trade? If under the 
provisions of nature supplies of iron ore and facilities for smelting it 
are found in the Southern States superior to the North, then to the 
South must be transferred the scene of that industry and of that pro- 
duct. Iron at $13 per ton in Alabama will take the place of iron at $19 
per ton anywhere or everywhere, and all the artificial arrangements to 
control such natural results will be quite unavailing. 

After speaking of the fact that Pennsylvania ores are lower in phos- 
phorus, which is the foe of good iron, it was suggested to Mr, Oliver 
that— 


have just as good ore in Alabama as you have? 

Mr, OLIVER, Forour -quality ores we have to go to the West and North- 
west. Nine-tenths of all the ore consumed in Eastern Ohio and Western Penn- 
sYivania comes from Michigan, Wisconsin, or Missouri. 

Does this new process— 


Asked the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON ]— 
yon ree tas Caren ts tne ot the iron in making steel, 

Senator ALLISON. What do you call it? 

Mr. OLIVER. The Tho: ilchrist, or basic process. Phosphorus has an af- 
finity for lime. fio Emaar or converter containing the molten metal is lined 
with magnesium or lime-brick, and that attracts 
from the iron. Iam told that they are working that process in Germany all 
right, but inthis country it has not yet been developed. When that is done here, 
ali the Southern pig-iron will be available for Bessemer steel. 

Why is it not developed here? Because, as these men say, it is 
‘locked up.” It is locked up by the patents. Those patents are nec- 
essarily restrictions upon use by all others except those who shall use 
them upon the terms agreed to by the patentees. I am only speaking 
of this, Senators, to show you the condition of this great and important 
branch of industry and of the impossibility of preventing the natural 
results of the deposits of iron and coal in juxtaposition, the facility for 
their manufacture greater in one part of this country than it is in the 
other, and to account in a large degree for the present depressed condi- 
tion and anxiety which I see ades the minds of a t many of 
the manufacturers of pig-iron in the eastern part of the Union. 

While I say that we all must reconcile ourselves to these transfers 
of great industries from one part of this great country in obedience to 
discoveries and developments of artificial and natural facilities, do not 
let us su that we can legislate or by artificial restraints prevent 
the natural effects of such truths, The question now is, How shall we 
deal with the manufacturers of pig-iron? That is the first advance 
from the mine that a es use. Do you help or do you hurt them 
by preventing their obtaining at a cheaper cost foreign ores fit and use- 
fal for intermixture with American ores? It seems to me plain that 
for every ton of ore we shall assist an American pig-iron manufacturer 
to obtain from abroad that he shall combine with a far larger portion 
of American ores, you certainly will increase and facilitate and cheapen 
the cost of the production of American pig-iron. 

Therefore most sincerely I am of opinion, and I desire to vote in ac- 
cordance with that opinion, as a sincere friend to the prosperity of my 
countrymen engaged in whatever pursuits they may be, and feeling the 
great importance of dealing justly and carefully with the interests of 
the great industry involved in the manufacture of pig-iron, I am per- 
fectly satisfied that there is not a man, woman, or child in the United 
States who has directly or indirectly use for iron in some of its many 
thousand shapes who is not benefited when we aasist the manufacturer 
of that crude metal by removing an obstruction that preventsits cheaper 


and easier production. 

The ingenious, strong-brained, acute, able men who have been en- 
gaged so longin the iron business of this country know their own inter- 
ests. They comprehend them; they know perfectly well that the in- 
troduction of foreign ores as an admixture with American ores hurts no 
American producer but assists him; it helps to make more American 
iron. The more that is made the more American ore is consumed. 
More than nineteen-twentieths of all the ore used in the United States 
is dug from the bowels of American earth, and the other twentieth 
should be brought in and its entrance should be facilitated because it 
makes the other nineteen-twentieths more available and assists its trans- 
mutation into use. 


e phosphorus and draws it 


But the Senator from Ohio says this circle of industries touch one 
upon the other like the arch that is only to be sustained by thesuperin- 
cambent pressure of one member upon the other. I believe there is 
much truth in that. That is to say, I think the combination of in- 
fluence if it is once broken may disintegrate and lose a great deal of its 
force; but that does not touch the economic truth that by the sever- 
ance and in the end you reach the welfare of the entire people. It is 
too obvious to be denied that the less a man is taxed the better he is off; 
and that no community can grow richer by taxing themselves, and that 
if you tax all alike indiscriminately you have benefited none, for you 
have traveled in a circle and you wind up exactly where you started 
and have in reality made no progress at all. 

I propose so far as in me lies to assist in inaugurating, for it will be 
an inauguration, a system of American taxation upon the principle that 
the taxing powers of this Government are vested in Congress for the use 
of the American people as a people and not for the use of any indi- 
vidual or classes of men among them growing out of the peculiar avo- 
cations in which they are concerned. 

We have abolished by our constitution of government all orders of 
nobility; we have abolished all privileged classes; but if you shall ad- 
mit the principle that A can claim a right to tax B and all others for 
his own benefit, how can you withhold the same privilege from B 
when he demands it? The principle once admitted is utterly fatal, it 
is utterly unjust; it is impossible for it to be followed. 

I see before me gentlemen representing large iron-producing consti- 
tuencies. I am perfectly clear that the manufacturer of American pig- 
iron in this country will be greatly advan and assisted by being 
allowed to bring foreign ores in free of duty in order tomake his prod- 
uct assimilate to that which modern invention has required. 

We talk of protection. Thinkof the freightalone. Three thousand 
miles away from the eastern coast of this country lie the iron-beds of 
Europe. Suppose nothing is cheaper than the iron ore of this country, 
worth five cents a ton in some places, twenty-five cents, fifty cents, a dol- 
lar, a dollar and a half, perhaps, as it lies in the earth, requiring the labor 
only to extract it, and its price dependent upon its locality and its pro- 
pinquity to railroad transportation or the point where it is to be 
and suppose there is cheaper labor for any reason abroad (it can not be 
that the ore is cheaper, for certainly it is not half so abundant), you 
then have to carry a clumsy, bulky, difficult article of transportation. 

The papers I have before me state that the freight per ton has not been: 
less than fifteen shillings sterling. Fifteen shillings sterling are $3.50 in 
gold; is more than 300 per cent. on the cost of the erude article before 
it can come into the country. So that if you should buy the ore for 25 
cents a ton, if you should dig it and haul it and place it on shipboard 
for $1.25 more, you have a dollar and a half a ton; you add to that $3.50 
for your freight, and you have $5 by the time it lands, and then you 
have it subject to transportation inland to the point where it is to be 
smelted. Why hasitnotcostenough? Is there reason andsenseinadd- 
ing another dollar or another half-doHar per ton upon its cost? Isub- 
mit it is not reasonable. The very bulk and weight and unhandiness 
of such an article protects it. 

Therefore, so far from voting for any advance beyond the 50 cents a 
ton proposed by the committee, which I have shown is fully up to the 
average of the last ten years under the present tariff, perhaps rather 
more than the average upon iron ore for the last ten years, I should 
rather vote to place it on the free-list, for I helieve it would assist the 
manufacturer of pig-iron and it would be the beginning of the abolition 
of these attendant taxes upon every component of manufactures that 
renders the protection, as it is called, which you give in the end entirely 
valueless, ‘Taking from the American manufacturer a dollar in ten-cent 
pieces, and when you have returned him the dollar he is no better off, 

use he has already paid the 10 cents ten times over in the shape of 
contributory taxes upon the components of his manufacture. 

By no vote of mine shall there be a rude and sudden disturbance in 
the great interests of this country under our present system. I pro- 
pose to move gradually in this matter, and in order to produce that 
which we must provide in this country, cheaper living to our laboring 
people, if your wages must come down let them be reduced and let the 
dollar that the man earns bring him more of those things he needs than 
it brings him to-day because of the high cost of everything that he 
must purchase. Give your money a greater purchasing power and 
wages may be lowered with safety. It is not the nominal amount of 

that has value; itis the pu ing power of the amount of wages 
which is paid to a man that constitutes its value. 

When I have heard so much about the cheaper labor of Canada I 
have asked myself this question: With the river Saint Lawrence flow- 
ing between the two countries, with a harsher climate and more sterile 
soil on the northern than there is on the southern bank, with freer in- 
stitutions of government to the south than there are to the north, why 
is it that a man can live better for the same money there than he can 
here? Why is labor cheaper in Canada than just across the border in 
the United States? It is because the laborer can live there upon less. 
ey can he live there upon less wages? Because he is less heavily 
tax 

Therefore it is that I hope that this iron-ore tax will not be increased, 
but that the ore will be placed upon the free-list as a relief and an assist- 
ance to the production of pig-iron in the United States. 
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which I propose to offer in relation to pyrites an amendment which 
I think has almost unanimously the approval of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, of which the Senator from Delaware is a member, as there seemed 
to be an inclination on the part of Senators to discuss that subject be- 
fore it was reached at all. 

I do not care to join in the discussion except to call the attention of 
the Senator from Delaware to one of the errors which he has fallen into. 
In discussing this question he stated that pyrites were now free. The 
present. rate of duty on pyrites is 20 per cent. ad valorem, or about $1.40 
a ton on the average importations of the last three or four years. We 
reduce it to 50 cents by the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. BAYARD. I was speaking of the duty upon iron ore. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The first part of the Senator’s speech was upon 

rites. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not fully understand the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator stated that pyrites were free. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are now dutiable at20 per cent. ad valorem or 
$1.40 a ton. : 

Mr. BAYARD. I looked into the schedule. Isee that the schedule 
of the bill we have been working upon in committeeis printed part in 
Roman letters and part in Italics, and looking in the Italics for the pres- 
ent law I could find no classification of pyrites and I was misled by 
that fact. I think it pardonable, however, fora man not to know all 
that is in the present tariff law. 

I only want to say further that the schedule as arranged by the Tariff 
Commission has confused every one who has attempted to understand 
the tariff schedule. They have recast it completely. The article of 
pyrites does not appear in the first part of the schedule, although it may 
be found somewhere in the latter part. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The word “‘pyrites’’ does not appear at all in the 
present law. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam obliged to the Senator for correcting my mis- 
take in regard to the present tax on pyrites. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The article is dutiable under ‘‘ mineral and bitu- 
minous substances in a crude state, not otherwise provided for.” 

Mr. BAYARD. I am glad the Senator called my attention to the 
fact that the artile of pyrites is dutiable when I thought it not so. I 
will only say that I hope it will no longer be dutiable. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask leave to offer an amendment to Schedule E, the 
sugar schedule, providing for an ad valorem tariff on sugar, so that it 
may be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be received 
and printed. 

Mr. MILLER, ef New York. Mr. President, the amendment which 
I offered to this bill has led to a very wide discussion of the general 
principles of protection and free trade. I do not propose to go into any 
discussion of that subject at this time, but to confine myself as nearly 
as possible to the question in hand, the duty upon iron ore and the 
amendment which I have pro 

I have heard but few objections which bear any weight or force in 
this matter brought against the proposed increase of duty. The first is 
that iron ore is substantially a raw material and should therefore be 
put upon the free-list. If it were a raw material which we did not 
possess, then I should agree with that proposition, butif it be araw mate- 
rial it is one of which the United States possesses within its borders more 
than any other nation, and perhaps more than all other nations com- 
bined. The stores of iron ore in the United States are without limit, 
and will last the human race for untold to come if it shall go on 
and consume iron as largely as it has within the past century; and by 
what kind of reasoning gentlemen can bring themselves to the theory 
of protecting pig-iron, to the theory of protecting bar-iron and plates 
and steel ingots, and refuse it to the first process, to the first step in its 
manufacture, I can not see. 

Pig-iron is simply the raw material te be used by the manufacturer 
of wrought-iron, bars, and plates. Bars and plates are simply the raw 
material to be used by the manufacturer of machinery, of ee. gris of 
looms, of spinning-jennies, of railroad cars, of steamboats and steam- 
ships, and all the various forms in which iron is worked. So you may 
take up any of our great industries and until you come to the finished 
product, which at last enters into the direct consumption of the people, 
you find everywhere that the product of one maw ris the raw 
material of another. If we are to have protection at all, and as the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] has shown we must needs raise an 
immense revenue, and it has been our policy to doit y by a tariff, 
then I take it we are to go on raising that revenue y through our 
tariff system; and if we are to do all that, then I insist that each and 
every one of these subjects of production, from the ore to the pig-iron, 
from the pig-iron to the bar-iron, from the bar-iron to the engine and 
the machine, shall have its just ratio of protection and no more. 

To say that beeause labor is cheaper in Spain and in Africa than it is 
here we shall leave untouched the unmeasured wealth which Provi- 
dence has put into our country in the form of iron ore, and shall g 
thereand pay our money to bring the ore from there here, requires the 
argument to be carried a little further and makes us go to England for 
our finished product, allowing the English to dig the coal from their 
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mines and the iron from their mines, and we go to England to have her 
furnish us with the finished iron and also the finished machinery which 
we are to use. I do not believe that any such proposition can stand 
fora moment. I do not understand how it is that the great iron in- 
dustry of this country, the steel manufacturers or the iron manufact- 
urers as represented before the Tariff Commission, could have consented 
by their recommendation that there should not be a full and fair rate 
of protection upon iron ore. 

So much in a few words for the argument that iron ore ought to be 
free because it is a raw material. I have shown to the Senate in the 
few remarks which I submitted when I first presented my amendment 
that the rate of wages paid in our mining establishments is more than 
three times that paid in the iron mines of Spain and of Egypt. Ifany . 
class of laborers more than another deserves a high rate of in 
my judgment it is those men who go down into the bowels of the earth 
and bring out this rich treasure which has been put there for us. 

We all know the dangers which beset the miner. Scarcely a week 
passes but what there are explosions in mines and many miners lose 
their lives. It is a dangerous business, and in this country it main- 
tainsand it receives a high rate of wages, arate of wages which isquiteas 
high and even higher than the rate of wages paid to skilled mechanics 
in our machine-shops and in our large manufactories. The rate of dan- 
ger carries with it a proper compensation, and it should carry it. For 
that reason I have no desire to see the rate of wages paid to our miners 
cut down; but it has come to this, that on account of the cheap rate of 
wages in Spain and Egypt they are able to send ore across the ocean 
and pay the ocean freight and lay it down upon our Atlantic seaboard 
cheaper than we can take the ore out of our mines, to say nothing of 

rtation. 

The Senator from Delaware said, or I understood him to say, that the 
rate of transportation had never been less than 15 shillings sterling 
per ton. The present selling price of this ore in New York cénfutes 
that statement at once, forthe ore has been sold, I understand, within 
the past few weeks as low as $2.80 per ton, delivered in New Yorkor in 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. The selling price would not pay the freight 
upon it if the Senator from Delaware is correct in his figures; but, as 
I stated this morning, large quantities have been brought here in bal- 
last, and we have figures to show that in 1880 and 1881 there was a 
freight put upon it of from 7 to 9 shillings perton instead of 15 shillings; 
but the present rate at which ore sells in New York makes it absolutely 
impossible that any $3 or any $2 should be paid as freight for bring- 
ing it from the mines of Spain here. 

Much stress has been placed upon the statement made by Hon. 
ABRAM S. HEWITT before the Tariff Commission. I have great 
for Mr. HEWITT as a private citizen, I have great respect for any state- 
ment that hemay make; but the statement which has been made here, 
and he is relied upon chiefly to carry it out, that every ton of foreign 
ore brought into this country leads directly to the consumption of an- 
other ton of American ore, is without foundation in fact. If that state- 
ment is true, then I would vote to put this kind of ore upon the free- 
list. Ifit were true that we did not have ore here in abundance to 
mix with our other ores, then I would say put it upon the free-list at 
once. 

But what are the facts, Mr. President? I presented the facts this 
morning ina letter from the president of the Troy Steel and Iron Works, 
where first Bessemer steel was made in this country, which shows 
that the American ores are equal in every respect to the Spanish ores, 
and instead of it being a fact that every ton of foreign ore which has 
come into this country has led to the consumption of another ton of 
American ore, I am able to show that every ton of foreign ore which 
has been brought into the country within the past three years has dis- 
placed a ton of American ore which would have been used in our fur- 
naces if it had not come. It has closed Somer of mines, it has am 

ed a partial suspension in many others, and for every ton of ore that 
apeh brought here from Spain a ton of American ore has been left 
to sleep in the mine untouched because it could not be sold. 

Here is a statement from a few of the miners of this Bessemer ore 
upon Lake Champlain. 

Witherbees, Sherman & Co., of Port Henry, New York, producers 
of over 200,000 tons of iron ore per annum, write as follows: 

We have in Northern New York more Bessemer ores than is required to sup- 
ply the demand, but have not been able to run our New Bed Bessemer mine for 
the last eighteen months on account of the importation of foreign ores. 

The mine referred to has a capacity of 60,000 to 80,000 tons per an- 
num, and produces an excellent quality of Bessemer ores. 

A. Tower, esq., treasurer of the Port Henry Iron Ore Company, pro- 
ducers of over 200,000 tons of ore per annum, writes as follows: ; 

In my opinion there is no necessity for such importation of ores, If encour- 
agement is given, all that is wanted can be furnished from mines in this country. 

The Port Henry Iron Ore Company is operating the Fisher Hill Bes- 
semer ore mine, having a capacity of 75,000 to 100,000 tons per annum. 
The production at present is 15,000 tons. 

Mr. Henri M. Braem, secretary of the Forest of Dean Iron Ore Com- 
pany. producing at present about 30,000 tons of ore per annum, writes 
as follows: 


There would be no lack of American Bessemer ores if the development of the 
mines had not been checked by foreign importations, 
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Mr. A. W. Humphreys, president of the Sterling Iron and Railway 
Company, producers of about 80,000 tons of ore per annum, writes: 

I believe that there is no necessity for any importation of ores, 

George Williams, esq., president and treasurer of the Weed Iron 
Mining Company, writes as follows: 

Hon. Surra M, WEED: 

Mos iier thet TB tar Bape foe of the Harlem Valle 
their actual output in 1882, sho that the 
tion was so lessened as to reduce 
76,000 tons. 

There is one mine which in one year reduced its output more than 
100,000 tons, and so all through these mi these letters show that for 
the past two or three years they have reduced theiroutput. They were 
able to produce it and had produced it before the foreign ore came in. 
Since the foreign ore has come in in such large quantities since 1879, 
they have ceased to produce it because they could not produce it in com- 
petition, Then I say the statement thatevery ton of foreign ore brought 
in here has led to the consumption of an equal amount of American 
ore which could not otherwise have been used is disproved. The facts 
are simply that every ton of that iron ore which has been brought in 
here has displaced a ton of American ore which otherwise would have 
been consumed. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Will the Senator allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Do I understand that the ore the Sen- 
ator speaks of as Bessemer ore is of such a quality that steel can be 
made from it without the admixture of other ore? R 

Mr. MILLER; of New York. Steel can be made from it by itself, or 
even by the admixture of a lower grade of ore; but there is no necessity 
of mixing with it any higher grade of ore. It is anore of equally high 

e and with as little phosphorus as the Spanish ore, and from it the 
Bessemer steel was made in this country that was ever produced 
in America. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. As I understand, the trouble in mak- 
ing steel in this country with American ores is the presence of too large 
a quantity of horus. The question is whether the ore the Sena- 
tor speaks of is as free from phosphorus as the Spanish ore. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. My answer to that is to read what 
perhaps the Senator did not hear earlier in the day, the statement of 
James A. Burden, of the great Troy steel and iron works, in which he 


an estimate of the actual 


says—I will read just a sentence— . 
As good a quality of Bessemer steel can be made from the Chateaugay ore— 
That is the Champlain ore— 


alone as from the best ores of England, Spain, or Africa. 


Then he goes on to say that it is very light in the amount of phos- 
phorus which it contains, and it ison that account called Bessemer- 
steel ore, and the best of Bessemer steel can be made fromit. This ore, 
as is also shown by the report of the gentlemen who ia before 
the Tariff Commission, is not only found in Northern New York and 
also found upon the Hudson River only a short distance above the city 
of New York, where it has not yet been mined, but it is 
found also in many other States. They say here: 

The only reason that has been given for the removal of the duty on iron ore 
is that “ foreign ore is imported here chiefly because it is so low in phosphorus, 
and a large amount of native ore is now used Sa a maxinire in the faremes that 
without it would not be available for Bessemer purposesatall. It isnot because 
fore ore is cheap that it is used, but because it is low in horus, * * +è 
The has almost no Bessemer ore to depend upon, and it is here that for- 
eign ore finds its chief market.” 

This is the argument which is used. These gentlemen say in reply 
to that— 

This isan error. Bessemer ores in localities convenient for transportation to 


the iron manufacturing districts of Pennsylvania are found in quantities 
in the Valley of Virginia, in Southwest mah and in North and 
Tennessee, near the western borders of V; 


We all know that Bessemer steel ore is found in unlimited quanti- 
ties in the Lake Superior pe fo That of course has not yet been af- 
fected by the importation of Spanish ore because of the immense cost of 
transportation from the seaboard to Chicago. Undoubtedly the foreign 
ore which has been im has been used to mix with American ores 
of a lower grade, and been used in the manufacture of Bessemer 
steel, but the impression given forth by the gentlemen who have spoken 
upon this question and that was conveyed by the argument of Mr. 
HEwITT is that we have not this ore and that therefore we must import it. 

Ihave shown by testimony which can not be questioned, testimony 
from the highest sources of the iron industry, that this is not true, that 
we have this ore in immense quantities, and it only needs that the 
mines shall be devel If the iron manufacturers are willing that 
the iron-ore men have their fair share of protection, it will be only 


a few years before an immense capital will be drawn into iron-ore 
mining. It will go into Virginia, into West Virginia, into Tennessee, 
into North Carolina, and it will there open and bring out treasures of 
the earth which will make those States what many of the Northern 
States are, prosperous in every department of life and industry. 

Shall we, then, continue to send abroad for these ores, to send our 
money there to pay for them, for as I have shown, we have really no 


meee eee Cen TD and so we must pay for these 
ores in coin, thus creating a balance of trade against us? 

As the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] has well shown, if the 
pro rata of protection given to iron. ore which it is proposed to giveto 
pig-iron was followed, it would be at least $2 per ton. There is no 
doubt about that argument, but it becomes a practical question as to 
what can be obtained. Theiron-ore men in looking over their industry 
and their opportunities have, a majority of them I believe, consented to 
ask for a duty of $1. It does seem to me that it isquite small enough. 
The present duty upon pig-iron, as fixed by the bill, is at least 33} per 
cent., whereas the duty upon this grade of ore, taking the American 
price as it stands to-day, is a little more than 10 per cent. 

I submit, Mr. President, that if iron and all its manufactures are to 
be protected substantially as set down in the bill, eee of iron 
ore shall at least have such a rate of protection as will enable them to 
continue to pay the present high rate of wages and at the same time 
enable them to take out this ore and furnish it to our iron manufacturers. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now I that we can have a vote. Having 
spent the entire day upon this item I hope we may at least have one or 
two votes before we adjourn. 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [ Mr. MILLER] so as to increase the rate to $2 
a ton. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment tothe amendment be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 504, Schedule C, after the word 
‘ore’? where it occurs in the second place, it is proposed to amend by in- 
serting ‘‘$2 per ton;’’ so as to read: 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, $2 per ton. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. Those in favor will say ‘‘ay;’’ those 
opposed ‘‘no.’? [Putting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays upon that amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. May I inform my friend that the Chair has called for 
the ayes and one ‘‘ay’’ only responded? Is it worth while to have 
the yeas and nays? 

Mr. HARRIS. I withdraw the call on the suggestion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. ; 

Mr. BROWN. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
‘$1 and inserting ‘‘85 cents,” the amount agreed upon by the con- 
vention of pig-iron men in September last as the proper amount of duty 
to be levied in this case, k 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to havethe amemdment stated so that 
we can understand what we are voting upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In line 504, after the word “‘ore,” 
where it last occurs, the Senator from New York moves to insert “‘$1 
per ton;’’ so as to read: 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, $1 per ton. 


That is the amendment of the Senator from New York. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia moves to amend that amendment by inserting ‘85 
cents” instead of ‘“‘$1,” and the vote is to be taken upon the amend- 
mènt of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iask my friend from Georgia whether 
he will not 75 cents instead of 85 cents? I itto him and 
if he will it will be agreeable to some of us on this side. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not feel that [ought to do so, because 85cents 
is the amount compromised on by the convention of all the men who 
are making pig-iron, I believe, in the United States, except one or two 
concerns.. They first fixed it at $1, then at 85cents, and as they are the 
parties who purchase it from the ore men and they have agreed that it is 
just and reasonable to put itas high as 85 cents, they being the consumers 
of the ore in the furnace, I prefer to take the vote on fixing the rate at 
85 cents. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the Senator from New 
York, placing the rate at 85 cents a ton. 

Mr. HARRIS, Have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays were ordered on 
the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us have the yeas and nayson this amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the call sustained? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I asked forthe yeas and nays upou my 
amendment before the Senator from Georgia moved hisamendment. I 
of course agree with the Senator from Georgia very largely; but it be- 
comes a practical question, and not one of absolute right. In a case 
like this we may have to take what we can get, not what we want nor 
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what is right. I should like to have the vote taken first on the propo- 
sition fixing the rate at $1. If the Senator from Georgia will withdraw 
his amendment and let the vote be taken upon mine, then if mine fails 
he can renew his amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. I am willing to withdraw my amendment for the 
present on the ion of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
being withdrawn, the vote is now to be taken upon the amendment of 
the Senator from New York fixing the rate at $1 per ton. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not understand that a withdrawal can be 
allowed without unanimeus consent, the yeas and nays having been 
ordered upon the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The yeas and nays were ordered upon 
my amendment. I asked for the yeas and nays before the Senator 
from Georgia offered his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro The yeas and nays were demanded 
on the “amendment of the Senator from Georgia, but there was no 
second by the Senate of the call. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. After the yeas and nays were ordered 
on my amendment, was it then proper for another amendment to come 
in? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of course. The Chair does not 
understand that the yeas and nays were ordered on the amendment of 
pe Senator from Georgia, so that he can withdraw it if he sees proper 
to do so. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I withdraw it with a view of permitting my 
friend from New York to have the vote taken on his proposition fixing 


the rate at one dollar. 

The PRESIDENT pro e. Theroll will be called on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. DAWES (when his name was called). I am paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. If he were here, 
I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 


ator from Arkansas . WALKER] for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called), I am paired with the 
Senator from N Carolina [Mr, Ransom]. 

Mr. VANCE (when. Mr. WALKER’s name was called), The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] is paired with the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. HILL]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CONGER. My colleague [Mr. Ferry] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsBuRY]. If my colleague were present, 
he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 37; as follows: 


A YEAS—1. 
Blair, Chilcott, Ton, Miller of N. Y., 
Cameron of Pa., Speen ac ` Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Lap i Mahone, 
NAYS—37. 
Allison, Davis of Il), Hawley, Morrill, 
Bayera: Farle Taaie fi 
ya ey, 
oeo i Garland, —— Plumb, 
row onas, 
Butler, GO Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
a, Hale, eDill, Vance, 
Camden, Ham , Maxey 
Cockrell, yess a Miller of Cal., 
Coke, Harrison, Morgan, 
ABSENT—2. 
Aldrich, Groome, McPherson. Slater, 
Anthony Grover, Mitchell, ' Van Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va., Hin, Ransom, Vest, 
wes, ohnsto: Saulsbury, ‘oorhees, 
me apa of Nevada, oe , Walker, 
erry, ellogg, wyer, 
Frye, Lamar, Sherman, Windom. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BROWN. Now, Mr. President, I move to make the rate 85 cents 

r ton. 

Mr. MAXEY. I moveto amend the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia by striking out all the lines from 504 to 509 inclusive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The other amendment takes preced- 
ence, being to perfect the text. 

Mr. MAXEY. Then I give notice that I shall make that motion at 
the proper time. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I move to make the duty 75 cents instead of 85 


cents. 
The PRESIDENT pro The Senator from West Virginia 


tempore. 
[Mr. CAMDEN] moves to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] by making the rate of duty 75 cents. 
Mr. HOAR. Is not that an amendment in the third degree? 
_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is, but that is proper. ‘The text 
is “ 50 cents.” The Senator from Georgia moves to amend it by mak- 
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ing it “t 85 cents,” and the Senator from West Virginia moves to make 
it 


‘75 cents.” The Senate is treating the amendments of the Com- 
mittee on Finance as the text of the bill. That was the agreement at 
the start. 

Mr. HOAR. I was not present when that was done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been so acted on throughout. 

Mr. HOAR. I will notinterpose an objection now, but I shall the 
next time, if I see fit. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was decided in the consideration 
of this bill, both sides agreeing, that the committee amendments should 
be treated as the textof the bill. ' 

Mr. BAYARD. There wasan amendment by the honor- 
able Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], but he did not offer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the question now is on fixing 
the rate of duty at 75 cents a ton. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I ask the Senator from West Virginia 
if he will not withdraw that amendment, and allow us to have a vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from Georgia? I think it certainly 


places some of us in a very embarrassing position to be compelled to 
vote for or against 75 cents when there is an amendment pending for 
85 cents. 
Mr. CAMDEN. If it is desired, I will withdraw my amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question then is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator Georgia to fix the rate of duty at 85 cents a 
ton. 


Mr. BECK. I ask for the yeas and nays on that. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called) Iam 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrypom]. 
Mr. HOAR (when the name of Mr. DAWEs was called), My col- 


league [Mr. Dawes] is paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
SLATER ]. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with, the Sena- 
tor trom Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. 

The roll-call ha been concluded, the result was announced— 


yeas 15, nays 34; as follows: 
YEAS—15. 
Blair, Chileott, Harrison, Mahone. 
Brown, Conger, Lapham, Miller of N. Y. 5 
Cameron of Pa., Edmunds, on $ Sewell. 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, M llan, 
NAYS—H. 

Allison, Davis of Ill., Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Barrow, ley, Jackson, Platt, 
Bayard, Garland, onas, Plamb, 
Beck, ` Jones of Florida, Son a 
Butler, Gorman, eDill, Roi t 

1, Ham : ey, Vance, 
Camden, H Millėr of Cal., Wiliams, 

1, Hawley, n, 
Coke, Hoar, Morrill, 
ABSENT—27. 

Aldrich, Groome, McPherson, Slater, 
Anon, Grover, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va., Hil, 5 Vest, 
Dawes, Johnston, Saulsbury, Voorhees, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, Walker, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Sawyer, Windom. 
Frye, Lamar, b 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. MAXEY. My motion is to strike out from line 504 to line 509, 
inclusive, and to transfer the articles there named to the free-list. 


The PRESIDENT pro The Chair understands the Senator 
raphael made that motion before the last vote was taken; but the text 
is to be 


perfected. 

Mr. MAXEY. I did not give notice of the transfer to the free-list. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does theSenator from West Virginia 
move his amendment now ? 

Mr. CAMDEN. I make the motion now to amend by inserting ‘‘ 60 
cents’? per ton as the duty on iron ore. The tariff is now 20 percent. 
ad valorem, which is about the rate I propose, or only a few cents less. 

Mr..CONGER. I move to amend by making it 75 cents. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from igan [Mr. ConGER] to the amendment of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] to make the rate 75 cents. 

Mr. CONGER. I want the yeas and nays on it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand this foreign ore is used exclusively in 
the manufacture of American steel. I am also advised further that no 
American ore can be used for this purpose in consequence of the per- 
centage of phosphorus which itcontains. The foreign ore, therefore, is 
not a competitive uct, and believing that it is not brought into 
competition with any American product, I shall vote against the propo- 
sition offered by the Senator from Michigan, and if I have the oppor- 
tunity shall vote to put it on the free-list. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Ifthe Senator had been in his seat he 
would have learned from incontestable testimony that the ideas which 
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he now propounds here are without a particle of foundation in fact. I 


have shown, by reading letters from American mines which produce 
precisely the same grade of ore as that imported from Spain and Africa, 
that we have an untold and an unlimited supply of these ores in this 
country; and I have shown from figures which can not be contradicted 
that by just about the amount which was imported last year has the 
output of our mines been diminished; to just about that amount the 
mines themselves have fallen off in production. 

The Senator must know that the magnetic ores of the Lake Superior 
region are unequaled by any others in the world, and that they make 
the best Bessemer steel that can be made anywhere, and that we made 
Bessemer steel in this country before a ton of foreign ore was imported, 
and that we have this ore in abundance in New York, in Virginia, in 
Tennessee, and in North Carolina. I am surprised, after a debate of 
five or six hours upon this question, when this view has been presented 
here, and presented by figures and facts which can not be controverted, 
that the Senator should suddenly come into the Chamber and again bring 
here this exploded idea and this exploded argument. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I have not been absent from the 
Chamber as the Senator from New York intimates; I have heard the 
entire debate, and I still assert as my conviction, from what I have read 
upon this subject and from what I have heard in the debate upon this 
subject, that there is no American iron ore sufficiently free from phos- 
phorus to be used in the production of American steel. Iam entirely 
willing to listen to what the Senator from New York said, but I repeat 
that the statistics fail to show that American ore has been successfully 
used in the production of American steel. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, Ido not wish to prolong this de- 
bate and will not; but if we are to have the yeas and nays upon every 
shade of the numerals from fifty cents up to a dollar, then I think I 
shall some time be obliged to givea reason for the vote I am giving upon 
this question. I shall not occupy time to do it now; but if we have 
three or four yeas and nays I shall undertake to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER] to the amendment of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] fixing the rate of duty at 
75 cents. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). On this amendment Iam 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were here, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BARROW (after having voted in the negative). I voted inad- 
vertently. Iam paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BLAIR]. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SAWYER. Iam paired with the Senator from North Carolina 


[Mr. Ransom]. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 35; as follows: 

YEAS—13. 
Brown, Conger, r: Sewell. 
Cameron of Pa., Edmunds, M lan, 
Cameron of Wis., s Mahone, 
t, Lapham, Miller of N. Y. = 
NAYS—S5. 

Allison, Davis of Il., Ingalls, Platt, 
Anan? ea OF ee e Plumb, 

yard, r] ones of Florida, 
Butler, Gorman, Maxey, Vance, 
Call, Hampton, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Camden, Morgan, Voorhees, 

> Hawley, Morrill, Wi 
Coke, ‘oar, Pendleton, 
ABSENT—23, 
Aldrich, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Barrow, Groome, Kellogg, wyer, 
Blair, Grover, X 

Davis of W. V a., Hale, McPherson, Slater, 
Dawes, Hil, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Johnston, Ransom, Walker, 
Ferry, Jonas, Saulsbury, Windom. 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall get through with this one article 
at least before we adjourn, and as soon as that is finished I shall move 
an executive oe as I understand there is a necessity for one. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have along document that I propose to have read 
on this subject, and it will take half an hour. 

Mr. MORRILL. We have not reached pyrites. I want to have the 
subject of iron ore settled at the present time. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from South Carolina will indulge me 
a minute, I desire to gre notice of an amendment, which I shall pro- 
pose whenever I can do so, to strike out ‘‘50 cents a ton” and insert 
‘20 per cent. ad valorem,’’ the present rate of tariff on iron ore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. CAMDEN]. Pend- 


ing that the Senator from South Carolina ia CMT BUTLER] moves an ad- 
journment, 


Piee BUTLER. I withdraw the motion temporarily for the Senator 

Mr. MO. . I think we can take a vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia without the yeas and nays. I merely 
want to settle this one question. 

Mr. BUTLER. We shall not settle it in two hours and a half. I 
have not the slightest idea that we can. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, yes, we can. 

Mr. VOORHEES. TheSenator from Vermont has all the assistance 
of the Senate in his desire to expedite the bill; but when we have been 
here from 11 o’clock until 6 a motion to adjourn is the most agreeable 
motion there can be, 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state that if we begin at 11 to-morrow we 
shall get through a great deal more business than by going on now. 

Mr. SEDM UNDS. Is the motion to adjourn debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pro . Itis not. 

Mr. MORRILL. Tas ask the Senator from South Carolina to yield to 
me to moye an executive session. 

Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw my motion for that 

Mr. MORRILL. I movethat the Senate p: 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS BECOME LAWS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on the 
13th instant approved and signed the act (S. 2150) to provide for extra 
work in the Government Printing Office in cases of emergency. 

The message also announced that the President had on the 15th in- 
stant approved and signed the following acts: 

An act (8. 1860) to attach the county of Hardeman, in the State of 
bac pasa to the eastern division of the western district of Tennessee; 
an 

An act (S. 2290) to increase the fees of witnesses in the United States 
courts in certain cases. 

The message further announced that the President had on the 16th 
instant approved and signed the act (S. 133) to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States: 

The message also announced that the bill (S. 561) for the relief of 
Robert Stoddart Wyld having been presented to the President on the 
5th instant, and not having been returned by him to the House of Con- 
gress in which it originated within the ten days prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, had become a law without his approval. 

The message further announced that the President had on the 20th 
instant approved and signed the act (S. 1340) for the relief of the heirs 
at law of William R. Downing, deceased. 

The message also announced that the bill (S. 173) for the relief of 
Herman Biggs having been presented to the President on the 6th in- 
stant, and not having been returned by him to the House of Congress 
in which it originated within the ten days prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, had become a law without his approval. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 324) to provide for the deficiencies in the 
appropriations for salaries of officers, clerks, and others in 
the service of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. . 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
After ten minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 6 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


to the consideration 


‘ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, January 23, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 

The Clerk was proceeding to read the Journal of yesterday, when, 

Mr. REED asked unanimous consent that the of the part of 
the Journal relating to the introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
be dispensed with. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the Journal, which 
was then approved. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 7387) to provide for a commission to investigate the subject of rail- 
road tion; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH WESCOTT & SON. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, a bill (H. R. 3850) for the relief of Joseph 
Wescott & Son was last Friday through the Committee of the 
Whole without opposition and after full discussion. It was not passed 
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through the House. Iask unanimous consent that the bill benow taken 
up for passage. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isit proposed to take up all bills reported to the 
House from the Committee of the Whole, and now undisposed of? 

The SPEAKER, Itis not. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think they ought all to be taken up together. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman from Indiana will not object to 
the present consideration of this bill. I have been trying during several 
sessions of Congress to get it through. The gentleman himsel knows 
it to be right. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to this bill—— 

Mr. REED. If the bill fails in this Congress on account of the press- 
ure of business toward the end of the session, we shall have to struggle 
with it.again in another With a view to economy of time, 
as well as economy of money, I appeal to the gentleman from Indiana, 
for even while we have been talking the bill might have gone through. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am not in favor of any system of partiality in 
legislation, Instead of personal appeals let these bills all come up to- 
gether and be treated alike. 

Mr. REED. I have not appealed to the House for partiality toward 
me on such matters. I think I should have one time. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman does not object. y 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. I call for the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of business is called for. 


4 LENGTH OF DAILY SESSIONS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I submit the following resolution for consideration 
at this time: 

Resolved, That, commencing with to-day, the daily sessions of the House shall 
expire at 6 o'clock p- m., for the remainder of the session : Provided, however, The 
Speaker may, in his discretion, entertain one motion to adjourn only each day 
before that hour. 

Mr. MILLS. That goes to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I object. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let it come in and be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


TARIFFS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Mr. MILLS, I ask by unanimous consent to submit the following 
resolution for reference to the Committee on Ways and Means: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to inform the House of Repre- 
sentatives if the records of his office contain the information what duties are 
levied upon exports by the different countries having commercial relations with 
the United States, 

Mr. RANDALL, Let it go to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with leave to report at any time. 

Mr. MILLS. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the resolution 
is so referred. 

RETIREMENT OF GENERAL INGALLS. 


Mr. YOUNG, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7388) 
for the retirement of Brevet Major-General Rufus Ingalls, Quartermas- 
ter-General United States Army, with the rank of major-general; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

OIL-WELL PATENT. 

Mr. YOUNG also, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7389) authorizing the Commissioner of Patents to extend patent granted 
for method and means for increasing the capacity of oil wells; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Patents, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PAY OF HOUSE EMPLOYES. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations 
toreport a joint resolution (H. Res. 324) to provide for the deficiencies in 
the appropriations for salaries of officers, clerks, messengers, and others 
in the service of the House of Representatives for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1883. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, subject to objec- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it resolved, That the sum of $12,175.26 be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise apy ted to pay the 
salaries of the officers, clerks, messengers, and others, for year ending 
June 30, 1883. 

Mr. RANDALL. What is that? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is a joint resolution to provide for the payment 
of the employés of the House for the reason that the session ran 
over into this current year. There is a deficiency of a little over 


$12,000. 
aa RANDALL, How does that arise—from an increase of em- 
ployes: 
Mr. HISCOCK. From the fact that the last session ran over into the 
present fiscal year. 


Mr. ATKINS. Is it in the per diem and not in the annual salaries? 
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Mr. HISCOCK. I do not know but annual salaries may be included 
in it. 

Mr. ATKINS. Ido not see how annual salaries can be included. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the last session ran into this current year and 
this is necessary, then there should be an extra appropriation for the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Verylikely. We will take care ofthat. I ask for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

There was no objection, and the joint resolution was received, read a 
first and second time, ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it, was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HISCOCK moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint res- 
olution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. 


. Mr. STEELE, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(FH. Res. 325) amending the proviso of section 1094 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
IVINS HUSE. 

Mr. VANCE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7390) 
for relief of Ivins Huse; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


CORNELIUS H. LATHAM. 
Mr. VAN AERNAM (by request) by unanimous consent, introduced 
a bill (H. R. 7391) for the relief of Cornelius H. Latham; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 


ALABAMA CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—JONES VS. SHELLEY. 


Mr. RANNEY. I am directed by the Committee on Elections in the 
matter of the memorial of John W. Jones in the election case of Jones rs. 
Shelley to submit a report concluding with the following preamble and 
resolution; 

Whereas John W. Jones claims to have been elected as Representative from 
the fourth Congressional district of Alabama, to fill a vacancy, and has instituted 
proceedings for a contest under the provisions of the acts of Congress relatin, 
to contested elections; and whereas there is not sufficient time to prosecute abe: 
conclude said contest under the provisione of said acts and in course before the 
Epa of the present term of Congress, and the contest must be abandoned 
unless some other more speedy mode of procedure be prescribed: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a special committee, composed of three members of the Com- 
pnittee on Elections, be appointed, with anthority and whose duty it shal} be to 

proceed, without unnecessary delay, to the fourth Con ional district of Ala- 
and there take the evidence which may be adduced by either party in 
the matter of the pending contest, and report the same to the House as soon as 
may be. That the committee appointed is empowered to send for persons and 
papers and administer oaths, and also to employ stenographers, messengers, and 
asuflicient clerical force, atthe usual compensation, the e nses to be paid out 
of the contingent funds of the House, upon the approval of the chairman of said 
committee, 


I wish to give notice that I will call it up for action at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be printed and go over as unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the absence of any of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, as I do not see either of them present, I wish to 
ask the privilege of having the minority report printed with the report 


of the committee. . 
Mr. MOULTON. What has been done? 
Mr. WHEELER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I did notsee that 


he was present. 

Mr. CALKINS. _ In response to my colleague on the committee I will 
say that a resolution has been offered on the part of the Committee on 
Elections which has been ordered to be printed and goes over as un- 
finished business, as a question of privilege. 

Mr. RANDALL. It goes over, but not as unfinished business. If 
it is a privileged matter it may be called up at any time. 

Mr. CALKINS. The point as to whether it presents a question of 
privilege will come up of course when the resolution is called up for 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to submit 
the views of the minority ? 

Mr. MOULTON. No; I have not prepared any. 

Mr. ATHERTON, I think leave had better be taken to present the 
views of the minority. 

TheSPEAKER. Have they been prepared? 

Mr. ATHERTON. They are prepared and are already in print. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair thinks they had better be presented to 
go with the reportof the committee. They canbe presented, however, 
within a reasonable time. 

Mr. ATHERTON. I will submit the views of the minority here- 


after. 
ROBERT SMALLS. 
Mr. DEZENDORF, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(H. R. 7059) authorizing the President to place Robert Smalls on the re- 
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tired-list of the Navy; which, with the accompanying report, was ordered | The SPEAKER. There is no proposition of that kind pending. 


to be printed, and recommitted to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
DANIEL R. SHRIVER. 

Mr. LEEDOM, by unanimons consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7392) 
granting an increase of pension to Daniel R. Shriver; which was read 
a first and second time, referred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to he printed. 

HENRY T. SCHUTT. 

Mr. MILLER, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7393) 
granting a pension to Henry T. Schutt; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

REPORT OF COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate; which wasread, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

ec by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the Tapori 
of the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for 1881 and 1 be 
printed; and that 3,000 additional copies be printed for the use of the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey. The Suevia to be given out by contract under 
existing laws, the execution and printing to be sa’ ry to the Public Printer 
and to the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

COAST LIGHTS, CAPE ELIZABETH, MAINE. 

Mr. REED, by unanimous consent, presented the memorial and res- 
olutions of the Legislature of the State of Maine, remonstrating against 
the change of lights at Cape Elizabeth and Matinicus Rock, on the 
coast of Maine; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


TRANSPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Mr. VALENTINE, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 6920) to 
create a commission to investigate and report upon agricultural products, 
and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. HORR. I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 


ports. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

The SPEAKER. At the adjournment last evening there wasa pend- 
ing motion upon which the yeas and nays had been ordered, on which a 
vote had been taken, and the point was made that no quorum had voted. 

Mr. ROBESON. In order to save time calling the yeas and nays 
again I ask unanimous consent to withdraw that motion. 

There was no objection, and the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. ROBESON. Inow move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
proceeding with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill; and 
pending that motion I move that all debate upon the pending para- 
graph and all amendments thereto be confined to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANDALL. On amendments pending? 

Mr. ROBESON. On all amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The effect of the motion if adopted will be not to 
cht off amendments but all debate upon amendments pending, or which 
may hereafter be offered. The gentleman from Kansas rose to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand that an appropriation bill will 
always pass, but sometimes the tariff bills will not get through. My 
parliamentary inquiry is whether it is in order to antagonize the motion 
of the gentleman from New Jersey to go into the Committee of the 
Whole for the pu of p ing with the naval appropriation bill 
by a motion to go into Committee of the Whole forthe purpose of taking 
up and considering the tariff bill? I understand that several gentlemen 
thought that would be the order of business to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to go into Committee of the Whole for 
the purpose indicated by the gentleman from New Jersey can be voted 
down. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Let mesay to the gentleman from Kansas that there 
is no conflict whatever between gentlemen in charge of this bill and 
those having charge of the tariff bill ; and I hope he will not consume 
time by raising a question of conflict over this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to say we have been about three 
years upon this tariff question without accomplishing anything, and 
it appears to me the country ought to have some recognition in that 


respect. 
Mr. ROBESON. Is my motion in order ? 
The SPEAKER. It is. 
Mr. THOMAS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to know whether if debate is limited upon 
the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto that will have the 
effect of cutting off further amendments? 


Mr. THOMAS. It cuts off all further debate on subsequent amend- 
ments? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I hope it will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves that all 
debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited 
to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I move to amend by making the limit of debate 
one half hour. 

The motion to amend was not agreed to. 

Mr. ROBESON’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBESON. Imove that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole Honse on the state of the Union for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. PAGE in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7314) ing appropriations for the 
naval service foy the fiscal year ending June 30, , and for other pur- 
poses. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The CHAIKMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the naval appropriation bill. By order 
of the House all debate on the pending paragraph and amendments 
thereto has been limited to fifteen minutes. that 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to modify the amendment I offered yester- 
day relating to the paymasters’ corps. If necessary, I ask leave to with- 
draw the amendment and offer in place of it what I send to the desk. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the proposed amendment, as follows: 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I want to say asingle word against both 
these amendments, and then, as between the two, tostate why I favor that 
of my friend from Indiana [ Mr. CALKINS] as against that of my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr]. In the first place, I want to call the 
attention of my friend from Indiana to the fact that in his amendment 
he does not do for the Navy whatis doubtless supposed and that which 
was.very properly done in the Army bill in the matter reducing the 
number of officers in the Pay Department of the staff and devolving 
their dutieson other members of the staff corps, i. e., the quartermasters. 
In the Army all disbursements are made by commissaries, quarter- 
masters, and paymasters. Under the provision of the Army bill to which 
the gentleman from Indiana referred, the paymaster’s corps is to cease, 
and the duty now performed by that corps is devolved upon the quarter- 
masters, who are all under the law disbursing officers. There is a fit- 
ness and propriety in that, because in the Army there are three corps 
to perform the duties which might be performed by two if not by one 
corps. But in the case of the Navy, as has already been stated on the 
floor of the House, the paymaster is the commi ; he is the quar- 
termaster as well as the paymaster, combining the three in one. The 
paymasters disburse every cent that is appropriated forthe Navy. They 
make the purchases and in fact perform substantially for the Navy 
all the duties performed in the Army by the commissary, the quarter- 
master, and the paymaster, and I can see no reason why you should 
abolish this office. It doesnot even tend to promote economy—but the 
reverse. 

Now, one word as between the amendment suggested by my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] and that of my friend from Indiana [ Mr. 
CALKINS]. So far as the amendment by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] is concerned, it works a palpable injustice to 
members of the staffcorps. Itdoes not, indeed, muster any one of them 
out; but it denies to every man in that staff promotion, and it would 
promote a lieutenant in the line over a captain in the staff in case of a 
vacancy. Instead of promoting men in the corps when vacancies occur, 
it absolutely prohibits it, so that a passed paymaster or a captain in the 
staff, although he remain in the service forty years, and has 
motion by reason of length of service and 
lieutenant of the line who is twenty years his junior and without ex- 
perience or fitness promoted over him. That is the result of the propc- 
sition of my friend from Kentucky, and it is palpably unjust. 

As between the amendments, I submit that if it be conceded that the 
paymasters’ co in the Navy should cease to exist, then the amend- 
ment of ot dine from Indiana does justice to the members of the staff 
corps, in that while it musters them out ultimately, it authorizes and 
permits promotion until that corps shall cease to exist. That is cer- 
tainly just. As between these two amendments, it seems to me that 
of the gentleman from Kentucky works a palpable wrong, not to say 
outrage, on members of the staff corps, whose rights ought to be re- 
spected; while if there is any wrong in the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, it simply is in doing the service an injury in muster- 
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ing the corps out altogether. 
and unnecessary. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with much in- 
terest to these various propositions made by gentlemen of the committee, 
and which seem to me like an attempt to reconstruct, to some extent, 
the Navy upon an appropriation bill. x 

And while I do not know but there is great merit in some of these 
propositions, yet I want to enter my protest against this system of legis- 
lation on appropriation bills. Yesterday it was proposed to abolish the 
Pay Department of the Nayy; and I will venture to say that some of 
those who advocated that radical change in the naval service were not 
aware of the fact that the pay officers of the Navy were absolutely the 
«juartermasters and commissaries of that service, and disbursed all the 
money appropriated for the support of the Navy. 

If there was needed anything to illustrate the folly of this sort of 
legislation in incorporating new legislation in appropriation bills, I think 
we can see it in some of these radical pwc proposing changes 
which may work great injury to the naval service, without any con- 
sideration of the Committee on Naval Affairs, expressly constituted for 
that purpose. I wish we could confine ourselves to the legitimate busi- 
ness of the committee, and when we have an appropriation bill under 
consideration which is intended simply or should be to provide for the 
expenses of some Department of the Government according to existing 
law, weshould confine ourselves to making the necessary appropriations 
for that purpose, and leave the legitimate and proper committees of the 
House to consider new legislation so important as some which itis now 
proposed shall be ingrafted on this appropriation bill. 

In my opinion we are in danger of doing a great mischief by taking 
matters out of the hands and from the control of the proper committees 
of the House. We were all at sea yesterday, and spentall the afternoon 
in discussing propositions which really looked to radical changes in the 
Navy, without any consideration of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
instead of going to work and making the necessary and proper appro- 
priations under the law as it now stands for the support of the Navy. 

If that branch of the service needs to be reconstructed let the proper 
committee of this House investigate and make an intelligent report to 
the House, so that we can understand what we are doing. But I de- 
sire simply to enter my protest against this system of legislation on ap- 
propriation bills, in which I think there is a great deal of mischief to be 
feared. And forthese reasons Lam o) Mr. Chairman, to all these 
proposed radical changes, believing this not to be the time nor place for 
their consideration. 

Mr. CALKINS. One word with reference to the amendment I have 
offered. I design by it simply to stop appointments in the pay corps 
until that corps shall exhaust itself, and to provide that officers of the 
line shall be detailed to perform that serviee. That is all I design by 
my amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. While legislation on appropriation bills is generally 
to be deprecated, and can scarcely be justified on any ground, yet when 
the House of Representatives has presented toit by the Committee on 
Appropriations a bill which contains provisions looking to a partial 
reorganization of the Navy, provisions which change the law in some 
material respects, then I say the House owes it to itself to take hold of 
the matter and make such other changes also as may be proper and 


I oppose both amendments as unwise 


necessary. $ 

We are driven to this point in self-defense. Ifthe Committee on Ap- 
propriations had come in here and proposed simply to make appropri- 
ations for the naval establishment, and had not attempted to change 
exisling law in any respect, then the House would not be justified in 
attempting to make other and further But members will find 
by examining the bill now under consideration that various changes in 
existing law have been by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Now, it may be all well enough for that committee to come in here 
and crack the lash over this side of the House and say, You must stand 
by the committee; you must allow us to do what we please and the 
House must not do anything unless it is recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

J think this whole matter ofreorganizing the Navy of the United States, 
if 1t ought to be done, should be done on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and not on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the members of which committee have not 
been able to give the subject the investigation which it deserves. The 
propositions which have been offered from the Committee on Naval 
Affnirs have been submitted in self-defense. 

If the House would wipe out all the proposed new legislation con- 
tained in the bill now under consideration, I am sure there is not a 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs who will come forward with 
a solitary proposition to change exi law in regard to the naval serv- 
ice. But we are compelled to look the interest of the naval es- 
tablishment, to see that it is put on an equal and just footing, when 
measures are attempted here which will work the greatest possible hard- 
ship on some branches of the service while it advances the interests of 


other branches. 
Mr. ROBESON. It is admitted on all hands, Mr. i that 
the naval service needs some on reform. It is also ad- 


mitted on all hands that under the rules of the House the Committee 
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on Naval Affairs cannot bring forward those measures. It is therefore 
admitted that ifanything is to be done at all it must be done by the 
Committee on Appropriations on appropriation bills. 

Everything that the Committee on Appropriations has proposed in 
this bill of a new character, so far as the matériel of the Navy is con- 
cerned, has been done on the direct recommendation of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. If the Committee on Naval Affairs had thought 
proper at any time to give their attention to the subject and formulate 
a plan for the reorganization of the Navy, I have no doubt the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would have adopted it. But they have not 
been able todo so, Other business has been pressing upon them and 
they have not been able to do that. This bill does not make any at- 
tack et any corps in the naval service. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow mea 
moment? 

Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 2 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Do I understand the gentleman to 
say that all the new legislation in this bill was recommended by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, or brought to the attention even of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs ? 

Mr. ROBESON. I said that all the new legislation in this bill, with 
regard to the matériel of the Navy, was in direet response to the views 
and resolutions of the Committee on Naval Affairs sent to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Not the personnel. 

Mr. ROBESON. I said the matériel of the Navy. As regards the 
personnel of the Navy, I will say that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
has made no recommendation. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. That is true. 

Mr. ROBESON. Therefore, if the evil is a crying one, we had to take 
it up in this way. We have attacked no corps of the Navy; we have 
sought to lessen the pay of no officer, no corps, no classin the Navy. 
We have only i prais the abolition of a single rank, and we also pro- 
pose in this bill certain conditions which I think everybody will admit 
ought to be imposed upon promotions in the Navy. 

A THOMAS. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him right 
there 

Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. . The gentleman says that there is in this bill no dis- 
crimination between the different branches of the service. This bill 
proposes to retire certain officers of the line in certain cases, whereby 
every volunteer officer who came into the service after the close of the 
war must be retired in two or three years, while no provision is made 
for retiring the other officers of the line. 

Mr. ROBESON. Simply because the times which are fixed here 
would not apply to the staff, which embraces men who went in at a 
later period of life and with more mature years, their duties not being 
such as to require youth and activity on deck and among the sails. 

The CHAIRMAN, The fifteen minutes allowed for debate on this 
paragraph have expired. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] as a substitute 
for the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add the follo to the pending paragraph: 
a And provide, bat hereafter no inh ote shall be made to the grade of pay 
rector, pay r, paymaster, or passed 
appointment be hereafter made to the grade of assistant paymaster; bu! 
ever a vacancy shall occur in any of said grades a suitable officer shall be de- 
tailed from the line to discharge the duties thereof, if ig seguaet A under such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Navy shall prescribe ; but not ing herein con- 
tained shall be so construed as to deprive any officer now in either of said grades 
of his commission,” 


The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. 
KNOTT, it was not agreed to; there being—ayes 55, noes 83. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] as a substitute for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “dollars,” in line 21,to and including the word 
“ paymaster,” in line 23; andafterthe word “dollars,” in line 31, add the follow- 


ing: 

E provided. That each officer in of a vessel or navy-yard belonging to 
the United States shall be detailed the Secretary of the Navy to pay the 
officers and men under his command, under such regulations as shall be pre- 
sapinya by such Secretary; and on mems ay of June, — bod oad directors, 
pay a pegin paymasters, stant paymasters, an stant pa 
ters shall be mustered out of the naval service of the United States, with full 
pay for one year.” 


Mr. CALKINS. Imake the point that this amendment is not a sub- 
stitute for the one which I offered, but comes in atanother place in the 


Paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that this amendment is 
not a substitute for that of the gentleman from Indiana, but can prop- 
erly be offered as a separate proposition when the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana has been disposed of. As the Chair under- 
stands the gentleman from Iowa withdraws it for the present. The 
Clerk will now report the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of line 31 insert: 
“ Provided, That when vacancies occur hereafter in the paymaster's corps there 
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shall be no original appointments to fill such vacancies, but promotions may 
be made according to the existing regulations from those remaining in said 
co: Officers in the line shall be detailed to perform the duties of paymasters 
under the same rules and tr, owes are now required of paymasters, but 
such officers shall not be entitled to increased compensation in consequence of 
performing such duties.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. Irise to a question of order. I would like to 
know why the provision of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] 
is not properly a substitute for the amendment just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
is to add certain words at the end of the paragraph, while the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa is to amend the original text. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam requested to announce, in connection with 
this bill, that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrt] is detained 
from his seat by severe illness. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CALKINS, it was 

to; there being—ayes 94, noes not counted. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I now reofferthe amendment which has been here- 
tofore read. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. HEP- 
BURN, there were—ayes 47, noes 65. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HEPBURN and Mr. ROBESON were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 64, 
noes 82. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
Mr. KNOTT. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of line 31add the following: 

“ Provided further, That the active-list of the Engineer Corps of the Navy shall 
hereafter consist of five chief engineers with the relative rank of captain, ten 
chief engineers with the relative rank of commander, thirty chief engineers with 
the relative rank of lieutenant-commander or lieutenant, sixty passed assistant 
engineers and forty assistant engineers with the relative rank for each as now 
fixed by law; and after the number of officers in the said gradesshal! be reduced 
as above provided, the number in each grade shall not exceed the reduced num- 
ber which is fixed by the provisions of this act for the several grades.” 

Mr. ROBESON. I reserve a point of order on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not debatablv. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then I make my point of order at once. I know 
that the amendment changes existing law. I wish to see how it re- 
duces expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChairwill hear the gentleman from Kentucky 
on the point of order. 

Mr. KNOTT. Gentlemen will remember the language of the amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. ROBESON. I withdraw my point of order. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the armendment of Mr. 
Knorr, there were—ayes 50, noes 83. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I make the point of order that a quorum has not 
voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ROBESON and Mr. KNotr were ap- 
pointed. X 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 36, 


noes 90. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee withdraw 
the point as to a quorum? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes, sir. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. T offer the following amendment: 

Tnsert at end of line 31, page 2: 

“ And officers serving on board of receiving and naval training ships shall be 
allowed the same pay and rations as on sea-service.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make a point of order on this amendment. 
understand it, is an increase of compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAR- 
KER] wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. PARKER. I can only say upon the point of order that this 
amendment is more in the interest of justice than economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CALKINS. I move the following amendment to come in at the 
end of line 31 as an additional proviso: 

And provided further, That there shall be no further promotions to the grade of 
medical directors until that grade is reduced to one, and no further promotions 
shall be made to the grade of medical inspectors till that grade is uced to six. 

‘That makes one medical director in the Navy and then one medical 
inspector for each fleet. 

The amendment was disagreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That the various boards constituted and provided by law for the examinations 
(other than physical) of officers of the Navy for promotion to a higher grade in 
the service, shall conduct such examinations as far as may be in writing, and 
make a record thereof, and shall certify the same, and their conclusions thereon, 
under their hands and upon their honors, They shall prosecute and carry on 
such examinations strictly in all the brenches and requirements necessary tothe 
discharge of the duties of the higher grade, and particularly as to the profes- 
sional fitness of the officer examined, to perform all the duties of the higher grade 
atsea. And no officer shall, in time of , be deemed or reported fit to be 
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peace, 
promoted to the grade of lieutenant unless he shall have seen four years’ servive 


at sea; no lieutenant unless he shall have seen six years’ service at sea as a lieu- 
tenant; no lieutenant-commander unless he shall have seen four years’ ce 
at sea as a lieutenant-commander; and no commander unless he have seen 
three years’ at sea in command of a United States vessel or vessels: Pro- 
vided also, That when any commodore shall reach the age of 60 years, any captain 
the age of 55 years, any commander the age of 51 years, any lieutenant-com- 
mander the age of 47 years, or any lieutenant the age of 45 years, he shall be re- 
tired by President from active service, and shall go u; the retired-list of the 
Navy as of the grade held by him at the date of his retirement. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I raise a point of order on that paragraph. 

Mr. CALKINS. [also rise to a point of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I also rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
New Jersey, as he first addressed the Chair. 

Pepe BLOUNT. But we do not wish to waive our rights on the point 
of order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I reserve the ppint of order on thesection just read. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I make an additional point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes a point 
of order against the paragraph just read. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to make an additional peint of order at this 
time. I make the point against it beginning at line 43 and ending with 
the word ‘‘ vessels,’’ on line 50. 

bir CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana also makes a point 
of order. 

Mr. CALKINS. I make the point of order against all that part of the 
paragraph beginning with line 43 down toand including the last of the 
paragraph asa whole. And I make the point of order against each of 
the appropriations separately, that they change existing law and in- 
crease expenditure. 

Mr. RANDALL. `The gentleman from Georgia has made the point of 
order I desired to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear first the gentleman from 
Tennessee on his point of order. 

Mr. ROBESON. I ask the gentleman from Tennessee to yield to me 
to perfect the text. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have no objection to that being done, provided 
I do not waive any right under my point of order. 

Mr. ROBESON. I do not ask the gentleman to waive any right on 
his point of order. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If that be the sense of the House, I do not object. 

Mr. ROBESON, I move in line 50 to insert the following, in order 
to perfect the text—— 7 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. All points of order being saved. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Isit not in order to proceed with the points of erder 
already made against the paragraph ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, unless waived for the purpose of perfecting 
the text. 

“Mr. BLOUNT. I do not desire to waive it, because I think we can 
get along with greater simplicity and ease by first disposing of the 
point of order. . 

Mr. HISCOCK. Itis possible that the motion of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] will obviate the point of order. > 

Mr. TALBOTT. Points of order should be first decided; that is the 
parliamentary way. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will proceed, then, with the statement concerning 
my point of order, 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 
Is there more than one point of order pending? : 

The CHAIRMAN. There are three or four of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. But not under consideration at 
the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, and that point of order will be first di of. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Discussion is to be confined to 
that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first hear the gentleman from 
Tannese on his point of order, and that point of order will first be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. McMILLIN. My point of order, Mr. Chairman, applies to that 
part of the paragraph beginning with the proviso in line 50, which is 
as follows: 

Provided also, That when-any commodore shall reach the age of 60 years, any 
captain the age of 5 years, any commander the age of 51 years, any lieutenant- 
commander the age of 47 years, or any lieutenant the age of 45 years, he shall be 


retired by the President from active service, and shall go upon the retired-list of 
the Navy as of the grade held by him at the date of his retirement. 


Sir, this part of tne bill is obnoxious to that portion of section 3, 
Rule XXI, which provides— 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill [appropriation bill] or amendment 
thereto changin, ane law be in order, except such as, being germane to the 
subject-niatter of the bill, shall rotrench ex ditures by the reduction of the 
number and salary of the officers of the United States, by the reduction of the 
compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or 
by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I suppose that there is not a member of this 
committee who will doubt that that provision changes existing law. 
That being admitted, as I take it for granted it will be, because the 
fact is too plain to warrant dispute, the next question is, does it on its 
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face retrench expenditures and thereby bring it within the provisions 
of the rule? I hold that it does not; and in support of that position 
I beg leave to read a section from the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, section 1458, which is in these words: 

The next officer in rank shall be promoted to the place of a retired officer. ac- 
cording to the seven rules of the service, and the same rule of promotion shall 
er ied successively to the vacancies consequent upon the retirement of an 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that when an officer is re- 
tired under the provisions of this act the next officer below him in rank 
takes his place by the operation of law and under the rules prescribed 
by the Navy Department. It is true that the particular officer who is 
retired has his salary reduced by operation of law, and there is an ap- 
parent diminution of expense in that respect, which would bring the 
section within the rule were it not for the section which requires the 
retiring officer to be succeeded by the next in rank below him, who will 
by law receive the same pay. But when we take into consideration the 
fact that his place is immediately filled by this provision of the law, and 
that there is practically no vacancy, or if there is it is immediately 
filled, it is impossible for us to conceive that a reduction of expenditure 
will result from this section. We will have the same number of officers 
at the same salary on the active-list, while we will have this increased 
number of the retired-list, drawing from one-half to three-fourths of the 
full pay. It is therefore an inevitable consequence that there is no 
retrenchment of expenditures; and the proposition, ing as it does 
existing law, without this prerequsite, is under the rules of the House 
obnoxious to the point of order, and I imagine that position must be 
sustained by the Chair. It increases instead of decreases expenditures. 

Does it require argument to prove that it will take more money to pay 
a full corps of naval officers and a retired-list of 100 or 1,000 officers 
than it will to pay the full naval corps withouta retired-list? Remem- 
ber, Mr. Chairman, that the bill does not propose to reduce the active- 
list, but to add to it a retired-list. It does not propose to abolish offi- 
ces, but to make them. I hope due consideration will be given this 
question. It is exceedingly important. By this section the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations ask us to rush upon our Navy and retire men on 
salaries when in the prime of life. What excuse is there for it? Why 
construct by legislation a class of vigorous retired officers and fasten 
them as barnacles on the Treasury while they are able to serve their 
country and repay it for the education it has given them? I hope it 
will not be done while points of order or votes ean defeat it. 

Mr, ROBESON. Mr. Chairman, it is admitted that this provision 
of the bill changes existing law. The existing law upon the subject of 
retirements in the Navy is that all officers of the Navy, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, shall remain on the active-list until they 
reach 62 years of age. It is also provided that they retire for age only 
whenever they reach that point. 

But this provision of the pending bill does reduce expenditures, be- 
cause it retires them at an earlier age, giving them a less pay—I am 
speaking now right down to the facts of the case—giving them less pay 
than if they remained on the list of active officers until they reach the 
age of 62 years. If a man, therefore, goes out of the service at 52, the 
Treasury pays him only the retired-pay provided by law for the ten 
years earlier that he has dropped out of the service, during which ten 
years if allowed to remain he would be entitled to draw his full pay. 
By this provision for that ten years he receives only the retired-pay; it 
is a reduction of expenditures to that extent unquestionably. 

This would seem to be open to a suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee that other officers would take their places as soon as 
they go upon the retired-list; and that might be open to argument, al- 
though I think not, for I might demonstrate the fact that in the ordi- 
nary progress of the service there would be a decrease of expenditures. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we have limited the number of these gentlemen. 
We limited the number of the officers of the Navy by the law of last 
year #wo hundred in number below what the active-list now is. Now, 
suppose when we had limited that number to two hundred less than 
the active-list we had then said all the supernumeraries shall be mus- 
tered out of the service; that would bein the interest of economy, would 
it not? It must be admitted that it would be. But we did not say 
muster out all of these gentlemen; but we do provide that they shall 
go under retired-pay. It is therefore very plain that when we limit 
the number and say that there shall be no promotion to their places 
until these gentlemen go out, it seems to be decreasing expenditures in 
place of increasing them. Now, if we leave them out or place them on 
the retired-list we certainly decrease expenditures, because we save the 
full pay for the period of ten years, during which time they are only on 
the retired-pay. It seems to me too plain to talk about. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to be heard fora moment upon these points 
of order. 

Mr. ROBESON. No; upon this point of order. There can not be 


two pending at once. 

Mr. CA S. Mr. Chairman, we are working under the rules 
which the House for its guidance and the guidance of its pre- 
siding officer, and which when applied to any provision in any legisla- 
tion (when following the precedents) readily determine the question 
nto whether a proposition is or is not in order. 


The point of order which I have made against the two provisions of 
this bill, and which I make jointly and separately against them, may as 
well, therefore, be discussed ther. The rule provides—the third 
clause of Rule XXI, which has been so often read in the presence of the 
House and which is well known to the Chair and to the members of 
this committee, provides— 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing ex- 
er be in order one ee such as being germane to the subject-matter of the 
bill retrench expenditures. 


So that if a provision in a bill simply changes existing law, although 
it may be germane to the bill, it is still notin order unless it retrenches 
expenditures. But it must be germane to the subject of the-bill and 
also retrench ex and then it is taken from under the opera- 
tion of the point of order. It must possess these two qualifications, so 
to speak, or else it is not in order. 

Now, the point of order which I make against the first provision is 
that beginning with line 43 of the bill, as follows: 


And no officer shall in time of peace be deemed or reported fit to be prying 
to the grade of lieutenant unless he shall have seen four years’ service 
no lieutenant unless he shall have seen six years’ service at sea as a ikada 
no lieutentant-commander unless heshall have seen four years’ service at sea as 
a lieutenant-commander, and no commander unless he shall have seen three 
years’ service at sea in command of a United States vessel or vessels. 


That changes existing law but does not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Irise to a parliamentary point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There can be but one point of order pending at the 
same time. One point of order has been made by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. That is now before the committee, and 
I insist that the discussion must be on that point of order. That must 
be decided and disposed of before another point of order can be made 
and discussed in reference to another provision of the bill. 

Mr. CALKINS. I think my friend from New York must admit that 
several points of order may be made against the same provision. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from Indiana is directing his point 
of order against an entirely different provision from that to which the 
point of order already made applies. 

Mr. CALKINS. If the gentleman from New York will possess his 
soul in peace he will see I am coming to the pending point of order, 
which is inclnded in mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair has no control over the manner of the 
seuna on a point of order. The gentleman from Indiana will pro- 


Bs CALKINS. I have said that the point of order, if well taken, 
must be that the proposition law and does not retrench 
expenditure. Then I include in the same point of order the next pro- 
vision, which is: 

Provided, That when any commodore shall reach the age of 60 years, Ke. — 
providing for the retirement of naval officers at certain ages. That is 
a provision which does not on its face retrench expenditure, but in- 
creases it. If so, then both provisions may go out under the single 

int of order. I can add nothing to what my friend from Tennessee 
Ptr. MCMILLIN] has said, that the provision on its face increases ex- 
penditure, When the Chair is called upon to decide the point of order 
he must decide it with reference to existing law and with reference to 
the expenditures made necessary under existing law. Seizing upon 
that as the basis and applying the proposed legislation to existing law, it 
is easy to determine from the face of the provision whether it increases 
expenditures. 

The second provision increases expenditures, as my friend from Ten- 
nessee has su, because it swells the retired-list and provides for 
filling the grades, at the same time keeping the grades full and increas- 
ing the expenditures by swelling the retired-list in so far as this pro- 
vision adds to it. 

Now under existing law no captain at the age of 55 can be retired; 
under existing law no commander at the age of 51 can be retired simply 
because of age; no lieutenant-commander at the age of 47 can be retired 
simply on account of age. But ifthis bill is enacted into law you swell 
the retired-list by adding these men to it and fill their places by promo- 
tion, which increases the expenditures of the Governmentinso far as it 
swells the retired-list. And that appears upon the face of the pro- 
vision. There is no escape fromit. Hence I lodge the point of order 
against both of these pH peg jointly, and if it shall be overruled I 
shall lodge the point of order against each separately for the same 
reason. 


Mr. ATKINS. I desire to say a word upon the point of order. 

I have favored this of the legislation in the present naval bill 
because I believe it is in the interest of economy; and I do not believe, 
with all due deference to my friend and colleague [Mr. MCMILLIN] 
that the point of order he has made is well taken. It isa matter of 


calculation whether this provision reduces expenditures or not; and the 
Chair can only arrive at anything like a correct arithmetical result as 
to whether it reduces expenditures ornot by running through the pay- 
table. I have not had time since the point of order was made to go 
through the pay-table. But I will call the attention of the Chair to 
the salaries of one or two officers and if they are a sample of the others 
then I shall contend that the point of order is not well taken. 
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If I understand the proposition the point is simply this, that the re- 
tired-pay of the officers who shall be retired under this provision is 
greater than the salary of the officer occupying the position from which 
he is advanced to the position of the one who is retired. That being 
the principle, take the case of commodore and the case of captain. The 
salary of the commodore is $5,000. The arg ee the captain is $4,500. 
Now the retired pay of the commodore would be $4,000, a less sum than 
the salary of the captain, which is $4,500. There is a clear saving, an 
actual economy, by the enactment of this provision into law. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Will the gentleman from Tennessee allow me—— 

Mr. ATKINS. Notnow. If that be true also in regard to other 
officers, then it would be in the interest of economy, paradoxical as it 
may seem to be, that-we should work an economy by increasing the 
retired-list. But you have got the officers, and this House has shown 
a determination not to cut down these officers. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I desire to ask my colleague one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. ATKINS. Certainly, on the point of order. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will go to nothing else. I wish to ask my col- 
league if we will not have the same number of officers in the Navy fill- 
ing thevarious grades under section 1458 of the Revised Statutes, which 
I read to the House, after this retiring of officers that we have now? 
and if not, I want him to point me to those that will not be there. 
Then, what I wish to ask my colleague is, if we have the same corpsof 
officers drawing the same pay, and in addition to them have a retired- 
list that did not exist before, I want to know how he is going to work 
out this paradox which he admits to exist. 

Mr. ATKINS. I could answer that question by asking my friend 
another. Have we not a surplus of officers? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the question is not as to the surplus of*offi- 
cers, but as to the point of order. The question is whether this pro- 

change of existing law increases or diminishes e ditures. 

Mr. ATKINS. That is the very point to which I the attention 
of the committee. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We have not a surplus of officers on the retired- 
list, where you propose to place these officers. 5 

Mr. ATKINS. No; but the very point I make is that by placing 
theseofficers on the retired-listthey receive a lesssalary than they would 
receive if we allowed them to remain on the active-list. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Section 1458 of the Revised Statutes, which I read 
a few moments ago, provides that the places on the active-list held by 
these officers shall, when they are placed on the retired-list, be taken 
by other officers, so that we will have the same number of officers on 
the active-list drawing full pay, while we will have an additional num- 
ber on the retired-list drawing one-half or three-fourths pay. 

Mr. ROBESON. If the gentleman from Tennessee ERS ATKINS] 
will permit me I will say that while the section of the Revised Stat- 
utes referred to may provide as the gentleman states, the law of last 
year provides that their places shall not be filled until the number has 
been reduced to a certain extent. 

Mr. BLOUNT. While the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBE- 
son] is on the floor I would like to ask him if he does not understand 
that the number of reductions under the law of last year will soon ex- 
hanst itself, while this retiring clause will operate ad infinitum ? 

Mr. ROBESON. The number of reductions will not be exhausted 
for many years. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Whether it requires many years or few to exhaust 
the number of reductions, still it will be exhausted in time, while this 
retirement operates indefinitely. And if the final result is an increase 
of expenditures, then this provision is not in order on this bill. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Onthis pointof order I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON ] and of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the act of August 5, 1882, which provides that 
‘no greater number of appointments into these grades ’’ —referring to 
the grades named in the preceding portion of the act— ‘‘shall hereatter 
be made each year than shall equal the number of vacancies which has 
occurred in the same grades during the preceding year.’’ 

That provides that trom the bottom up, beginning atthe foundation, 
at the Naval Academy, the cadets who have graduated shall be ad- 
vanced according to the number of vacancies above them. The gentle- 
man from New Jersey [ Mr. ROBESON Jand the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ATKINS] seem to forget that when an officer is placed on the re- 
tired-list he fills no vacancy; he is there without rendering service to 
the Government, and if he is retired on sea-pay he receives three- 
fourths of the pay on the active-list. 

This portion of the pending bill does necessarily increase expendi- 
tures to the amount of the difference between the compensation re- 
ceived by the officer in the lower grades when advanced and the amount 
of reduction in pay of the officer when placed on the retired-list; acom- 
modore, for instance, if retired on sea-pay receiving $3,250. 

It is therefore an increase of expenditure for each retirement and pro- 
motion all the way through the grades. I therefore hold that the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] is 
well taken, because this provision changes existing law and does in- 
crease expenditures. 

Mr. CANNON. A word on the point of order. A point of order 
must stand or fall on the face of the provision upon which it is made. 


The provision now under consideration on its face will retrench ex- 
penditures in this way: there are certain commodores, certain captains 
and other oflicers who now receive full pay. This paragraph provides 
that at a certain age those officers shall be on the retired-list 
and receive only from one-half to three-fourths of their full pay; that 
they shall be placed on the retired-list at an earlier date than they 
would be under the law as it now exists. From that standpoint, upon 
the face of the amendment, parliamentarily speaking, and in fact as 
well as parliamentarily, the amendment will retrench expenditures. 

Gentlemen come forward and say that they can prove by argument 
that it will increase expenditures, and they go on and say that there 
are certain officers who under the law would be promoted to fill the 
places of those who by this provision would be placed on the retired- 
list, and therefore expenditures would be increased instead of dimin- 
ished. That is a matter of argument merely. 

I have the right, for the purpose of this point of order, to say that 
no man would pass an examination for promotion. And I have the 
right to say further that when any of these officers shall go upon the 
retired-list there will beno man in the line of promotion. There isan 
issue of fact. If you want to inquire about that issue of fact, I can 
demonstrate, as I believe, from information I have received after some 
investigation of the subject, that upon the whole this provision will 
reduce expenditures. 

But for the purpose of the point of order I do not care to inquire 
about that, because the point of order must be sustained or overruled 
on the face of the provision. And the provision will operate to place 
these officers at a certain age on three-quarter pay, whereas as the law 
now stands they would for many years continue to receive full pay. 
Therefore I hold that the point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. BRAGG. I desire to say but a single word on this point of order, 
and I will address my remarks directly to the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS], a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

In determining this point of order the Chair can not ignore existing 
law. The proposed amendment must be construed with reference to 
the provisions of existing law, which the chairman must necessarily un- 
derstand. It becomes duty of those who say when they change ex- 
isting law that the change will reduce expenditures, to show that such 
will be the result. 

Now, let us see what are the facts. A commodore upon his retire- 
ment has his pay reduced 25 percent. But the law provides that upon 
the retirement of a commodore a post-captain shall be advanced to the 
rank of commodore. There is at once an increase of the pay of the 
captain. 

Mr. ROBESON. Begging the gentleman’s pardon, the law does not 
so provide. 

Mr. BRAGG. And when the captain is advanced, then comes a lieu- 
tenant or lieutenant-commander to be advanced. That will produce 
a vacancy for the next officer following him to fill up, a master; and 
when a vacancy is created in the grade of master, then the officer below 
him is advanced to the grade of master. When he is advanced, then an 
ensign is advanced to the grade of master and his pay is increased; and 
when the ensign is advanced, then comes a midshipman to be advanced 
to the grade of ensign, and his pay is then increased. 

It is only by an addition and computation of the increase of the pay of 
the officers advanced, consequent upon the retirement of one officer at 
the head of the list, and a comparison of the reduction of his pay with 
the advance in the pay of the others, that you can determine whether this 
provision will work an increase of expenditures or not. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Is this by operation of law or by appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. BRAGG. By operation of law. Now, I submit that the ad- 
vanced grade of four or five officers, resulting from the retirement of 
the officer at the head of the grade, would involve in the te a 
greater expense than the reduction made by the retirement of a single 
ofücer. Therefore gentlemen fail to show what they must demonstrate 
in order to make their proposition in order—that there will be a reduc- 
tion of expenses. It is not for those who oppose the provision to show 
that it does not reduce expenditures; it is for those who support the 
provision to show that it does reduce expenses by operation of law. 
But the gentleman from New Jersey says we have no law which pro- 
vides that certain vacancies shall not be filled until the lists above are 
reduced to a certain number. It is necessary on the part of those who 
support this amendment to show the existing condition of the grades, 
to show that there are no vacancies to be filled, and to follow this by 
a process of reasoning comparing the existing law with the proposed 
law, to show that the great te will be a reduction of expenses. 
This is a question far too intricate for the chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole to attempt to solve, and to solve in favor of a change of 
existing law upon a bare declaration that if the problem be worked ont 
it will show a reduction of expenditures. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Chairman, itseems to me that this point 
of order lies within-avery narrow compass. In the first place, does the 
proposition in the bill change existing law? This is admitted. Sec- 


ondly, does the provision reduce expenditures? Upon this point I de- 
sire to look at the facts. Every gentleman must admit that the oper- 
ation of this provision will increase the pay of the retired-list; there 
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can beno doubt about that. Why? Because under existing law retire- 
ments are from one of three causes—the attainment of the age of 62 
years, the completion of forty years of service, or disability. This pro- 
vision proposes a in the age for retirement, making it, accord- 
ing to rank, at different and lesser ages. Now, I submit to the Chair 
that under this provision a number of commanders, lieutenant-com- 
manders, and lieutenants would go on the retired-list. Every gentle- 
man must agree that in this way the pay of the retired-list will be 


increased. 3 

Now the question arises, while increasing the pay of the retired-list, 
does this proposition diminish the pay of the active-list in any respect? 
This is a question of fact. I submit that under this provision there is 
to be no diminution of the pay of the active-list; it is a mere pretense 
by which the attention of the Chair and of the Committee of the Whole 
is diverted to raise an issue as to the number on the active-list under 
the law prior to the amendment made at the last session. Take the 
active-list as fixed under the act of 1882, and this proposition will change 
that; but it will not diminish the number on the active-list; there is 
no proposition here to reduce that. The act of 1882, it will be remem- 
bered, provides that graduates of the Naval Academy, if their number 
exceeds the demands of the Navy, shall not be admitted into the serv- 
ice beyond a certain extent; but in this provision you open the sluice 
as it were, and provide for the accumulation in the service of the gradu- 
ates of the Academy. 

I now come to the point made by my distinguished friend and col- 
league from Tennesee [Mr. ATKINS]. He says that for the increase of 
the retired-list we are to be compensated by the early retirment of offi- 
cers who thereby are retired at a less pay. In other words his argu- 
ment is that if you retain a man in the Navy until he becomes a com- 
modore or an admiral he is retired upon $3,500 or $4,500 a year, while 
if you retire him as a lieutenant or a lieutenant-commander he will 
receive from $2,300 to $3,000. Now, it is a matter of fact, not of argu- 
ment, that more men live to be 45 than live to be 62. My friend in 
his arithmetic ought to have noted that while one admiral may be re- 
tired in the course of ten years, or one commodorein the courseof eight 
years, you will, under the operation of this bill, retire probably half a 
dozen lieutenants withinthesametime, In doing this you multiply the 
salaries upon the retired-list, and thereby increase the expenses of that 
list. I submit therefore that looking at this as a question of fact there 
can be no doubt that the provision involves an increase, not a reduction 
of expenditure. : 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman—— : 

Mr. ROBESON. My friend from Georgia will permit me to say that 
if I had been allowed to perfect this amendment I could have made 
the proposition so clear that therecould have been no dispute about it. 
I had proposed to perfect the amendment by inserting the words ‘‘ until 
the limit of the reduction in the line provided by the act of August 5, 
1882, is reached.” 

Mr. TALBOTT. No amendment is in order until the point of order 
is decided. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not know that the modification now suggested 
by the gentleman from New Jersey would alter the question; it seems 
to me the point of order would lie against the proposition as amended 
just as it does against the provision in its present form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], as 
the Chair understood, made a point of order upon that part of the bi 
commencing in line 43 and terminating in line 50. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not propose to discuss that at all. The Chair, 
I presume, will take up these points in the order in which they were 
made. I proposed to discuss the pending point of order. I desire in 
the first place to call attention to the provision of Rule XXI. 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing ex- 
tsting law be in order, except such as, being to the subject-matter of 
the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the eduction of the number and salary 
of the officers of the United States, by the redaction of the compensation of any 
person paid out of the Erao Bot the United States, or by the reduction of 
amounts of money covered by bill. 

There is an additional proviso, which is as follows: 


Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill u 
of the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of 
which amendment, being germane to the subject-matter of the 
expenditures, 

Now, it must appear that there is a reduction of the number and sal- 
ary of the officer, or the amount paid by the bill, or this is not in order. 
If it is simply an amendment which in its general results shall retrench 
expenditure then by this proviso it is necessary that general legisla- 
tion shall come from the Committee on Naval Affairs, and there is no 
allegation that the proposition does so come. 

It is alleged by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that the 
Chair is confined to the face of the amendment to determine whether 
or not there is any reduction of expenditure; that he can not go out 
of it. Why, the very rule carries him out to inquire what is the pres- 
ent legislation—not to take the argument of the mover on the face of 
it, but to ascertain it, and for that p to go out and inquire what 
is the present legislation and whether or not the terms of the amend- 
ment do change existing law. 


m the report 
amendment, 
bill, shall retrench 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Georgia must be just to me as 
XIV——95 


well as to himself. My point is that you have to ascertain the fact 
whether any one stands in line of promotion. I say, for the purpose of 
this point of order, it is not shown that any one does, and therefore on 
the face of the amendment under the law it does retrench. It is no 
part of the duty of the Chair to go ont to inquire as to a matter of fact 
aliunde the law, but to take the amendment on its face. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Section 1458 of the Revised Statutes provides: 

The next officer in rank shall be promoted to the place of a retired officer, ac- 
cording to the established rules of the service; and the snme rule of promotion 
shali be applied successively to the vacancies consequent upon the retirement 
of an officer. A 

So that the law declares to the contrary of what the gentleman from 
Tilinois has stated. 

There is no question but under the present law there is promotion in 
the grade made vacant by the retired officer. It runs of necessity from 
7 tio lower grades up to that point. There is promotion all along 

e line. 

Mr. Chairman, the law as it now stands provides that officers shall 
not be retired until they are 62 years of age. That is the general pro- 
vision. It expressly declares there shall not go on the retired-list any 
lieutenant-commander, lieutenant, master, &c. This provides that any 
lieutenant-commander of the age of 47 years, or any lieutenant of the 
age of 45 may go on it, and that makes quite a large proportion of the 
number of officers. ; 

But, says the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. RoBrson], in the 
appropriation bill of 1883 we reduced the number of officers; that is, 
in the bill making appropriation for the fiscal year 1883. I have that 
bill now before me. It provides for a reduction in number of over 
three hundred officers. Ido not care to be accurate aboutit. There 
is a reduction in the number of officers in the Navy. Fora time the 
immediate effect of retirement would not be an increase of expendi- 
tures, for it does not provide for increase in numbers. It stops ad- 
vancement to the extent of the operation of that act; and after a time 
you will have reduced by death and retirement the number of officers 
to its regular condition. Up to that point there would be retrench- 
ment. There is no doubt about it; but after that, after you have 
reached your certain number, to continue forever, unless there shall be 
other legislation, then comes in and then continues the operation of the 
retirement clause retiring officers down to the grade of lieutenant, at 
various ages, which is now prohibited by law, and continues that opera- 
tion ad infinitum until the law is changed. 

Will the gentleman from Illinois say it is possible, or will the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey say it is possible to make a calculation that 
the effect of this legislation is to retrench expenditures? It can not be 
claimed that there is reduction in the full operation of the law in the 
number and salaries of officers; and for that reason, under the general 
thought of retrenchmentof expenditure, this committee isnot permitted 
to do it because it comes here without the sanction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. RANDALL. I rise tomake a suggestion as to the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee, and the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Indiana, that by common consent the Chair be 
allowed to decide the point of order, first, as to the paragraph indicated 
by the gentleman from Georgia. ‘Whether that first paragraph be ger- 
mane or not it changes existing law, and it has not been pretended that 
it retrenches dituares. 

Mr. CALKINS. At the suggestion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, I will withdraw the point of order I made against the paragraph, 
and will make the point of order against each part separately. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understand the present point of order is the one 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understand the gentleman from Tennessee makes 
inst the entire section. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I have no objection to agreeing to the suggestion 

of the gentleman from Pi lyania. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to discuss the point of order made by my- 
self whenever the Chair comes to consider it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If thé Chair desires further discussion on that 


it 


point he will recognize the gentleman from Georgia. 
The Chair thinks he is ready now, as he ever will be, to decide this 
point of order. 


The Chair thinks that the two provisions on which points of order 
have been made are two substantive propositions and must be decided 
each upon its own merits. The point of order made against the proviso 
commencing with line 50 and continuing down to and including line 
57, the Chair will first consider. This is an item making provision for 
the retirement of certain officers at a time not fixed now by law, but 
at an earlier period, and which will have the tendency to reduce their 
pay one-half or one-fourth from that which is now provided by law. 
That being the effect of this provision the Chair thinks that it does 
upon its face retrench expenditures, although that is a matter of fact 
which the Chair is unable for himself to determine, and it may turn out 
upon examination, or in the working of the law, that it does practically 
eventually increase the expenditures. But the Chair, however, in de- 
termining this point thinks that he is only to decide it upon the face 
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of the proviso itself; and upon its face it does retrench expenditures, 
in that it reduces the pay of officers and ponas for their retirement 
at an earlier date than that now fixed by law. 

In reference to the other point—— 

Mr. TALBOTT. I do not wish to interrupt the Chair, but if it is 
now in order I want to enter an appeal from that decision. I do not 
want to be deprived of the rete y of doing so. 

The CHAIRMAN, The ir will entertain the appeal of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, but is now ready to decide the other point of 
order, and perhaps the gentleman may prefer to take an appeal from 
both. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I think it will be better that each one should be 
decided upon its own merits. An appeal from both could not betaken. 

The CHAIRMAN . The Chair will entertain the appeal from this 
decision. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the Chair allow a word upon this proposition 
which has just been decided by the Chair? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no objection to hearing the gen- 
tleman. 
Mr. ROBESON. I may feel it necessary to reply to the gentleman. 


Mr. SPRINGER. There is no objection to that, I presume. I un- 
derstood the Chair to decide the point of order upon the ground that 
on the face of this proposition itself the pay of certain officers of the Navy 
was diminished, and therefore there was a retrenchment of expenditures 
which prevented this proposition from being obnoxious to the rule. 
The Chair held, as I understand, that it does retrench expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon its face. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is true that the retiring of a particular per- 


son—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois rise to debate 
the appeal? : 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. I say it is true that the retirement of a 
particular person may produce a lapse of his salary and the consequent 
retrenchment of expenditures to that extent. But the Chair has con- 
fused in his decision the office with the man. In order to be a reduction 
of expenditures there must have been an abolition of an office. But the 
transfer of one man from one office to another one, by which his salary 
is reduced to two-thirds or three-fourths pay does not reduce i- 
tures or abolish the office, because the office which he left is immediately 
filled by promotion under the law. Ifit was the removing of an office— 
the abolition of the e—altogether and a reduction from the grade 
of pay of the active-list to the grade of pay allowed on the retired-list, 
the Chair would be right; but, as I have said, the Chair has simply 
confused the office with the particular person who may be holding itat 
the time. 

Now, this will be followed immediately under the law by another 
person holding the same office and receiving full pay after this retire- 
ment is made. The person in thegrade below simply steps forward one 
grade and occupies the position from which his predecessor was retired. 
The person retired will of course get less pay, but the office will be filled 
by process of law by a person who will get the full pay of that grade. 
There is therefore an increase of expenditure, for you have the pay of 
the office and the pay of the retired-list also. 

Under this rule the Chair must observe that there can be no propo- 
sition changing existing law admitted to be in order on any appropria- 
tion bill unless one of three things pertain to it, and these are specific- 
ally laid down in therule. The first thing that mast appear in a proposi- 
tion changing existing law, in order that it may be in order upon an 
appropriation bill, is that it must retrench expenditures first— 

By the reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the United States, 


Now, does this proposition reduce the number or the salaries of offi- 
cers of the United States? It does not. But it must, before it can be 
in order under this clause of the rule, reduce the number and salary of 
officers of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. They have less pay. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But it does not reduce the number of officers; it 
increases them and increases in the aggregate the pay. It is therefore 
clearly not in order under this first clause of the rule. Is it in order 
under the second clause— 

he uction of the compensation of any person d out of 
of United States? rs a pe EEES 

Does itreduce the compensation of any such person? It reduces the 
compensation of the person that may be retired, but another person takes 
his place and receives the same compensation, and there is co: uent], 
no reduction of expenditures. Does it come in under the third clause, 
namely— 

By the reduction of the amount of money covered by the bill? 


There is no pretense that it does, and every gentleman upon this floor 
knows nd the Chair must know that this bill does increase expenditures. 
It enlarges the retired-list, and to the extent that list is enlarged it in- 
creases expenditures. I donot believe, therefore, that there is a gentle- 
man on this floor, not even the chairman of the sub-committee reporting 
the bill, who will dispute the proposition that so far as the bill increases 
orc existing law it increases the number of persons upon the 


retired-list and creates a new class of persons to be paid out of the Treas- 
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ury in addition to those now paid therefrom, and therefore increases: 
expenditures and is obnoxious to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The queStion is upon the appeal taken by the- 
——— from Maryland from the decision of the Chair. Shall the 

ecision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The committee divided; and there were —ayes 70, noes 50. 

Mr. TALBOTT. No quorum; I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order being made that no quoruny 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. TALBOTT and Mr. ROBESON were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes, 85; 
noes, 64. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let us now have the decision of the Chair on the: 
point of order made to the other clause. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ifthe Chair is ready to give his decision, I do not 
desire to take up time in arguing that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has been made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Blount] to the proviso commencing witlr 
line 43 and ending with the word ‘‘vessels,’’ in line 50, as follows: 

And no offi hall, in time of „be d ed rted fit t 
moted <4 the goalie of Heutenans open he shall have seen four Bere ravine 
atsea; no lieutenant unless he shall have seen six years’ service at sea as a 
lieutenant; no lieutenant-commander unless he shall have seen four years’ 
service at sea as a lieutenant-commander; and no commander unless he shall 
have seen three years’ service at sea in command of a United States vessel or 
vesse 

The Chair thinks that changes existing law and does not show upon 
its face that it reduces expenditure. The Chair therefore rules it out 
of order. 

Mr. CALKINS. Now I move to strike out the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBE- 
son] is recognized to offer an amendment to perfect the graph. 

Mr. ROBESON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “vessels,” on 3, line 50, insert the following: 

“ Provided, That until the limit of the reduction in the line which was fixed by 
act of August 5, 1882, is reached, when any commodore shall reach the age of 60 
paar any captain the oped years, any commander the of 51 years, any 

jeutenant-commander the age of 47 years, or any lieutenant the age of 45 years 
he shall be retired by the President from active service and shall go upon the 
retired-list of the Navy as of the e held by him at the date of his retirement, 


under the same conditions as if he had been retired for physical disability in- 
curred in the line of duty.” 


Mr. CALKINS. I make the point of order that my motion to strike 
out is in order first, because what has just been read is in the nature of 
a substitute, and if voted into the bill it would not be in order to strike 
it out. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Who offered that? 

Mr. ROBESON. I have offered it. I only offered it in that way to 
save time. But withdrawing what has just been read, I offer the 
amendment which I now send to the desk, to perfect the proviso by 
inserting after the word ‘‘that’’ the following words—— 

Mr. RANDALL. I think it will save a good deal of time to test the 
sense of the House on the motion to strike out. 

Mr. ROBESON. I want to test the sense of the House on a perfected 
proviso, not an imperfect one. 

Mr. RANDALL. I did not suppose the Committee on Appropriations 
would report anything imperfect. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. CALKINS. _I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to know whether the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from New Jersey is now pending? 

Mr. ROBESON. I did not offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdrew what was first read 
from the desk, and now offers the amendment which the Clerk wilt 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “that,” in line 50, insert the following: 
= tlh of goo a pp pense ter the line which was fixed by the act of Con- 
of August 5, , is reached. 
ESO that it will read: 

“ Provided also, That until the limit of the reduction in the line which was 
fixed by the act of Congress of August 5, is reached, when any commodore 
shall reach the age of 60 any captain age of 55 years, any commander 
the age of 51 years, any lieutenant-commander the pce 47 years, or any lieu- 

of 45 years he shall be retired by the dent from active serv- 
E upon the retired-list of the Navy as of the grade held by him. 
his retirement,” 


tenant the 
ice, and shal 
at the date of 


Mr. ROBESON. The words contained in my amendment head the 
proviso. The effect of it is to confine that provision in time. We have 
already provided by the law of last year that there shall be no promo- 
tions to these grades until they are reduced to a certain point. Now, 
objections were made on the other sideto this clause on the ground 
that, as they said, for every man you put on the retired-list you pro- 
mote a man in his place. Thelaw provides a man shall not be promoted. 
to his place until the grade is reduced to a certain number. 

Now, no one will contend this increases ditures so long as no 
promotions can be had te the places of those retired. I confine it to- 
the time when no promotions can be had to those places. 
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Mr. CALKINS. I make the point of order that the motion to strike 
out the entire paragraph which I made first must be first put, because 
the amendment which the gentleman from New Jersey offers is not in 
the nature of an amendment perfecting the clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey is to perfect the clause, and the motion to 
strike out does not take precedence of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey to perfect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I make the point of order on the amendment of 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is too late now to make the point of order. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I have but one word to say in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. There can be no proposition plainer than this, 
that the friends of a bill have the right to perfect its text in every par- 
agraph before the opponents of a bill have the right to vote it down. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey 
mitigates the error of the bill, but does not stop it, because when it has 
reached the point indicated the corps of officers stands at the fixed 
number, and promotions come under it and then commences the re- 
tired-list. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If the gentleman from Georgia will it me—— 

Mr. BLOUNT. Wait a moment. Then comes the increase of ex- 
penata by reducing the age for retirement and multiplying the num- 

r of officers after that time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The amendment limits the operation of the proviso 
to the period up till that time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I did not so understand it. 1 

Mr. ROBESON. This amendment limits the operation of the rest of 
the paragraph to that time, and when that time arrives the operation 
of the whole clause ceases. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then this is only a temporary expedient. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ihave examined the amendment of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropeson], and while I do not believe in the 
doctrine of retiring men in the prime of life and think the whole thing 
ought to be stopped, ought never to have been begun, still if we are 
to have something of that kind we ought to have it in the best possible 
and most acceptable form. The amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey makes a great improvement on the text of the bill, and 
those who look for economy in this bill ought not to oppose it, for it is 
right and should be adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And I have been trying to do so forsome time. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS], when the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] offered his amendment, raised the point of 
order that the motion tostrike out had preference. Sosoon as the Chair 
decided that the point of order was not well taken, I rose to make a 
point of order against the amendment of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey. That was the first time when that point of order could be made, 
as another point of order was previously pending. 

I understood the Chair then to say that my point of order was too late. 
Now, my pn is that that was the only time which it could come in, 
and therefore it was not too late. I availed myself of the first oppor- 
tunity of making a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that debate had intervened be- 
fore the gentleman from Kansas rose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It could not regularly have been made before 
that time, because the point made by the gentleman from Indiana was 


pending. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will entertain the point of order at 
this time of the gentleman from Kansas, if he states that he rose in 
time to make it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do so state most emphatically. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ponyen will state his point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understood the pootioman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Rosrson] to say that hisamendment did not increase expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman can not make the point of order 
on what the gentleman from New Jersey said; he must make his point 
of order on the amendment. ? 

Mr, ANDERSON. If the Chair in the amplitude of his mercy will 
alot ‘‘ the gentleman from Kansas” to do so, he will state his point 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is that the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey changes existing law and does not retrench 
expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Isupposed he would. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRAGG. I rise to inquire of the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ropeson] the purpose of his proposed amendment. I understand 
that this House decided, under the lead of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, that the ruling of the Chair was correct, to the effect that the 
proviso did reduce expenditures, even if it changed existing law at the 
same time. The House by its vote decided that the point of order 
against the proviso was not well taken, and, as I have said, did so un- 
der the lead of the gentleman from New Jersey. 


Having so decided, the decision of the Chair and of the House being 
that the proviso in effect was what the gentleman from New Jersey 
now proposes to make it, a reduction of expenditures, I wish to in- 
quire of the gentleman if the amendment he has now proposed is notin 
effect and in purpose a propao to curethe ruling which he himself 
now admits was wrong, which was sustained by this House under his 
lead, and seeing the ruling was wrong he now proposes to substitute 
words which will correct the ruling which he has had go upon the record 
as a correct ruling. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman misunderstands my purpose. The 
ruling of the Chair was obviously correct, to any reasoning mind. 

Mr. BRAGG. Reasonable. 

Mr. ROBESON. But there are some minds so constituted that they 
never can see anything correct in the judgment of others. And there- 
fore when I undertook to offer this amendment I made it with the sin- 
gle purpose of increasing the reduction of expenditures to be wrought 

y this proviso. 

I contended on the floor before, I contend now, and it has been de- 
cided by a vote of this House, that the provision as it stood in the bill 
reduced expenditures. I have now, for the purpose of perfecting that 
provision, as I offered to do before the gentleman opposed it, offered 
an amendment which makes itso clear that it does reduce expendi- 
tures that the very gentleman who made the point of order against it 
now admits it. I appeal to this House and to the record that I en- 
deavored to do so before the debate sprung up in order to save time and 
to enlighten the comprehension of gentlemen who are not too dull but 
who do not desire to understand. 

Mr. RANDALL. Now let us have a vote. 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BRAGG. i 


The CHAIRMAN. Time for debate upon the pending amendment 
has been exhausted. 

Mr. BRAGG. I move to strike out the last word. I have no doubt 
that I am addressing myself to minds upon which reason will produce 
but little effect. Still, in justice to myself and those whom I repre- 
sent, I deem it my duty to say that I am opposed to this entire provis- 
ion, before it is amended and after it is amended. 

We ordinarily see men who have led a long life as they approaclr 
their death-beds show some signs of repentance for the sins which they 
have committed. Before the Republican party came into power in this 
House, on its last tenure, its members day by day and night by night 
read us lessons upon the gross impropriety and the revolutionary ten- 
dency of legislation on appropriation bills. I had hoped, as they were 
now approaching their exit from power, that they would be willing to 
practice what they preached when they were before out of power. 

Thad hoped that the Committee on Appropriations would cease to 
pati H to absorb the powers of all the committees of this House, and 
that the committee having in charge the naval establishment and the 
committee having in charge the army establishment would be permit- 
ted to prepare such legislation as to their minds seemed proper, after a 
careful digest of all the laws relating to the subject, and recommend it 
to the House for passage. And if such legislation were not able to be 
reached in the ordinary course of legislation through the House, I had 
hoped that those committees would be permitted to recommend the 
necessary legislation to be adopted on an appropriation bill, as the rules 
of the House prescribe it might be, so that we would have wisely con- 
sidered legislation affecting these two establishments whose well or- 
ganization and proper administration bring so much honor to the na- 
tion, and so much di to it if they are improperly conducted. 

I had hoped that this tinkering—tinkering, I say, for it is nothing 
else—upon general appropriation bills would cease. Why? Because 
it does seem as if when gentlemen get upon the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, if they have a feeling against any particular portion of either of 
these establishments, they absorb the duties of the committee having 
the establishment in charge and seek to satisfy some private grievance 
by the adoption of some single proviso upon a general appropriation bill 
which may hit some person or office desired to be hit and at the same 
time disorganize the whole establishment because the whole law is not 
amended at the same time to make it consistent with the amendments 
proposed upon such a bill, It is for this reason I am opposed to legis- 
Hong mn this subject at this time upon this bill or any other appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Naval Committee have made no such recommendation. To them 
this House has given the consideration of the organization of the Navy 
and the provision for its maintenance. The members of that commit- 
tee were selected by the Speaker of the House, presumably, because they 
were competent, because they had experience and knowledge, because 
they would have time to consider the whole subject of the organization 
of the Navy. They have made no recommendation whatever upon this 
subject. They have not asked the Appropriations Committee to inter- 
fere; and interfering as they do on the face of this bill the Appropria- 
tions Committee absorb what does not belong to them, what the rules 
of this House do not give them in charge, and what the vote of this 
House ought signally to condemn. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK. To that part of the gentleman’s speech which is in 
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the way of a lecture, I shall make no reply. The ups and downs of 
polities are always very likely in the end to make all things even; and 
I shall trust to the future to make proper response to the gentleman’s 
criticisms. 

Now I desire to call attention very briefly to the precise effect of this 
provision as amended by the gentleman from New Je In the 
naval appropriation act of last year it was provided that the line of the 
Navy should be reduced in the aggregate one hundred and fifteen; that 
there should be a reduction of four rear-admirals, fifteen commodores, 
five captains, five commanders, six lieutenant-commanders, thirty lieu- 
tenants, twenty-five and twenty-fiveensigns. This reduction 
could only be made by a failure to promote from the lower grades to 
vacancies occurring in the superior es. The present provision 
means simply that, in aid of the reduction provided in the act of last 
year, officers of these different grades shall be retired at certain ages. 
The only effect is to reduce the line more speedily to the limits fixed 


by the act of last year. 
Mr. BRAGG. Will the gentleman point to the rule that gives the 
me of the Navy in of the Committee on Appropriations? 
. HISCOCK. I will point to the rule which came to us from a 
Democratic Congress providing that upon an appropriation bill all leg- 
islation shall be competent which is in the interest of economy, whi: 
reduces the number of officers and the amounts to be paid to them. 

I am not quarreling with thatrule; nor am I defending it. We took 
the rule as it came to us from the preceding Congress; we have not 
changed it in any to improve it or to mar it. 

There is but a single question to be passed upon by the Committee 
of the Whole in connection with the pending ition: Is the Navy, 
so far as the line, top-heavy? You have struck down the staff. 
Under this very rule legislation has come in here which has had that 
effect. ` The staff has been reduced; and provision has been made for 
filling vacancies in it from the line. I repeat, that members of the 
committee may take notice of it, the only effect of the provision now 
pending is more speedily to reduce the line to the limits which you 
last session said were p limits. After the fullest and most ample 
discussion you fixed those limits; we have simply provided another 
method in connection with the mode then adopted for reaching those 
limits. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me ask the gentleman one question. Did 
not the Forty-fifth upon the recommendation of the Appro- 
priations Commi cut down the appropriation for salaries of certain 
Territorial officers from $3,000 to $2,600, the law having fixed the sala- 
ries at $3,000; and has not the Sepen Court decided that this appro- 
priation of $2,600 constituted a reduction of the salary ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. There has never been any time, so far as I know, 
when it has not been held competent to reduce the number of officers 
in any service, and at the same time to reduce the compensation to be 

to those officers respectively. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is a statute fixing the salaries. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And it is vicious to change it in this way. 

Mr.RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hiscock] who has just taken his seat would seem to 
imply that he takes warrant for this amendment from the action of 
former Democratic Congresses in connection with this subject. I com- 
mend the rule to which he has referred; but I wish to say that if my 
memory is correct those who controlled the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, 
and Forty-sixth Congresses never made any assault upon the personnel 
of either the Army or the Navy. Those Congresses maintained the 
right to say that the Army should not be employed where civil officers 
of = ae were required to perform certain service by author- 
ity of law. 

Xr. CALKINS. The gentleman will allow me to say that there were 
successive amendments proposing to cut down the Army even to 9,000. 

Mr. RANDALL. That was to be done by expiration of the terms of 
enlistment. 

Mr. CALKINS. Nevertheless, the assault was made in that way 
upon the personnel of the Army. 

Mr. RANDALL. No, sir. Here is an indiscriminate assault made 
upon commissioned officers who have rendered service to the Govern- 
ment; andso far as naval officers are concerned, this assault comes from 
one whose duty was formerly to protect them in their commissions. 

Now, we never did it so faras I remember. But, Mr. Chairman, as 
the committee has entered upon that of course we must judge each for 
himself and discriminate in reference to each amendment which seeks 
to reduce these officers of the Navy. As to the propositions which are 
proposed to retire them absolutely and send them adrift, we must, I say, 
judge whether it is proper or not to do so as each point is presented, 
and as individual members we must vote on the subject as our judg- 
ments shall dictate. But I simply rose to correct the gentleman from 
New York when he implied we had made an assault upon the Army 
and the Navy. ‘ 

Mr. HISCOCK. I did not intend to insinuate or charge that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania or his party had done so. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam glad to hear you say so. 

Mr. HISCOCK. But, Mr. Chairman, since I am on my feet I will 
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say, so far as the Navy is concerned, if it should be reduced it is no 
more sacred in my eyes than the clerks in any of the Departments, no 
more privil than the officers of any other branch of the Govern- 
ment. And so far as the Army is concerned, if it should be reduced, 
that branch of the service is no more sacred than any other branch of 
this Government. I care not what branch of the Government itis. If 
a reduction can properly be made I will join hands with the gentleman, 
as I always have joined hands with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
in making such reduction. It is a matter of entire indifference with 
me, I repeat, whether it be the Army or the Navy, or the civil staff, if 
you find it is top-heavy, that too much money is being paid, we should 
mare a reduction, and make the proper reduction on the appropria- 
on } 

Mr. CANNON. Ionlywantopportunity, Mr. Chairman, toadd a word 
to what has been stated already. Now, during the general debate on this 
naval yg ers bill, I sat for an hour and listened to my eloquent 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Piorun k about the top-heaviness of the 
Navy, and then for an hour to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. THOMAS], 
and after him I heard the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr], to 
whom I always listen with pleasure, all urging the necessity of some 
measure of relief to cure the top-heaviness of the Navy. Itis admitted 
that the Navy is top-heavy. Everybody seems to agree to that. But, 
sir, the very moment we come in, under the rules of this House, with 
a proposition to correct the evil, or to walk in that direction if you 
choose, not to put them out at once but merely to provide for the grad- 
ual thinning of them out; not to put them out without pay but to grad- 
ually thin them out by retiring them at an earlier age than under the 
law as it now stands, then we find some of these very gentlemen who 
roared so loudly in the index, when it comes to the real work, opposing 
the very measure which we have brought forward. 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CANNON, Yes; for a question. 

Mr. STEELE. Does the gentleman consider it is a proposition look- 
ing in that direction to retire men in the prime of life to be supported 
by the Government as retired nayal officers? 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to that question, Mr. Chairman, I would 
say, if I could without absolute injustice I would absolutely thin out 
the Navy just the same as I would thin out any Department in thiscity, 
and just the same as I would thin out any other service. But we are 
more lenient to the Navy than to other Departments of the Government 
when they are Top aray; for it is proposed these officers shall be retired 
at 47, 45, 60, and 62 years; not to retire them without pay, but after 
they have had years of full pay we then propose to retire them upon 
half-pay. Now, for one I have no apology to make. 

Mr. MCMILLIN rose. 

Mr. NEILL. Letme interrupt the gentleman for just one moment. 


The CHAIRMAN. To which gentleman does the gentleman from 
Illinois yield? 
Mr. CANNON. I have but five minutes and the time is almost gone. 


But, sir, I have time to finish my sentence. I have as much pride in 
the fame of the Navy and in the credit of any service of the Govern- 
ment as any other American citizen, but I can not stand here as a mem- 
ber of this Honse and see barnacles fasten on this service without mak- 
ing an effort at least to remove those barnacles. I want to protect the 
Navy and every other public service, and I want to do it because I am 
proud of it. I want, in protecting it, to see that it is adapted to the 
wants of the country, and that in time of peace it is not built up and 
fostered unduly on the strength of what it accomplished in time of 
war, so that by and by an indignant and long-suffering people will rise 
in their might and go further perhaps than they ought in curtailing it. 

Mr. HOLMAN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to strike out the last word. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, debate has been indulged in this morning as to the policy or 
Supoley of 1 ion on appropriation bills. It seems to have been 
assumed that that is not a wise policy, that appropriation bills should 
appropriate money simply to carry out the provisions of existing laws. 
This side of the House cannot take any such ground. The amendment 
of the rules in this regard occurred early in the Forty-fourth Congress. 
What is now incorporated in the rules as the third clause of Rule XXI 
is specially a Democratic measure. It had been for years before. It 
was placed in the rules for the express purpose of enabling Congress on 
appropriation bills to reform abuses, to carry out reforms in the admin- 
istration of the Government, and especially where such propositions in- 
volved curtailment of ditures of the Government. 

Now, sir, the history of that rule is very well known to a number of 
gentlemen present in this House. It was designed to facilitate legisla- 
tion upon appropriation bills. Its very terms express that idea, and its 
provisions were well ized as working harmoniously and advan- 
tageously throughoutall the Forty-fourth Congress. Idoubt,sir, whether 
there was an appropriation bill passed by that Congress, and but few 
in subsequent Congresses from that to the present, in which important 
measures involving reforms in the administration of this Government 
were not secured. It must be manifest to any gentleman who has 
watched the course of legislative reforms here that these reforms are 
more to be expected and more certainly secured through provisions in- 
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Not because 
of the reason that appropriation bills must in the very nature of things 
pass anyhow; but because every member of the House must see at once 
when we come to the appropriation of the money-making provision for 
public expenditures exactly how the proposed reform will operate upon 


grafted on appropriation bills than by any other channel. 


the subject in the appropriations then being made. Nothing can more 
effectually, more successfully, or more clearly bring the subject of reform 
to the attention of the House than the bringing of it forward in con- 
nection with an appropriation of the publicmoneys for any specific pur- 

For my own part I am glad tosee any reforms come from either 
side of the House inthe matter of the expenditures of this Government. 
All men agree that our Navy embraces too large a number of officers, 
and the Army likewise. There is no difference of opinion upon that 
point; and the pride with which the American people contemplate their 
Army and Navy does not result from a desire to carry out the policy by 
which either shall be enlarged unnecessarily and unwisely, and the 
Treasury thereby depleted without rendering any service to the pub- 
lic. There is no gentleman, I trust, in the Army or Navy who holds 
his place without considering it as an honor to belong to the service, 
without regard to pecuniary considerations. 

Mr. CALKINS. Will my colleague yield to me for a question ? 

' Mr. HOLMAN, Not now;inamoment. The honor of this Gov- 
ernment rises above the mere monetary considerations; and I am glad 
to note the attempts that have been made in the last and the present 
session of Congress on these appropriation bills to reduce the appropria- 
tions in some ts within reasonable limits and at the same time 
with due regard to men long in the public service and to the burdens 
arising therefrom, which now unnecessarily rest upon the public Treas- 
ury. And I feel confident, Mr. Chairman, from the tone of sentiment 
universally pervading the Democratic party in its past history and at 
the present time that it will cheerfully take up the line of retrench- 
ment and reform which it began when it was in power in this Govern- 
ment, and which in some degree is shown here, and carry it out to its 
proper results. I yield now to the question of my colleague. 

Mr. CALKINS. Ionly desire to know whether my colleague was 
not chairman of the Committee on Appropriations when this rule was 
amended as it is now? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That rule, let me say to my colleague, wasadopted 
among the very first acts of the Forty-fourth Congress. 

Mr. CALKINS. And my colleague, as I understand it, was chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not at that time; but I had the honor to submit 
that rule to the House long before that Congress was organized. It 
had been before Congress time and again before that. 

Mr. CALKINS. Then let me ask one question further, whether or 
not my colleague does not know that this rule does allow the Appro- 
priations Committee to absorb nine-tenths of all the legislation done by 
Congress ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not necessarily. The rule is most valuable in 
facilitating amendments and open to every member. 

Mr. CALKINS. And also whether under it he does not think that 
this House consists merely of the Speaker and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, all the rest of it being practically the fifth wheel of the 

n? 5 

Mr. HOLMAN. No,sir; I do not think any such thing. And hap- 
pily this House is so open to measures and in opportunities for discus- 
sion that any and every member, especially on appropriation bills, can 
have a hearing in due form, and no committee can monopolize its busi- 
ness or control its actions. 

No man has studied carefully the subject of appropriations of the 
public money as carried on by this Government who does not know that 
whenever you separate, largely or materially, the instrumentalities 
through which measures providing for the appropriations of money are 
brought before the Houses you defeat the idea of reforms so far as econ- 
omy is concerned, and extravagance will run riot. It must be so in 
the very nature of things, for to secure economy the expenditures must 
be considered together. 

Mr. ROBESON, I move that the committee do now rise, witha view 
when we shall go into the House of offering a motion to limit debate 
upon this clause and amendments. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Let us have a vote upon the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS], and I think we can agree to limit 
debate without going into the House. 

Mr. CURTIN. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. ROBESON. [I insist upon the motion. 

Mr. CURTIN. Ihave an amendment p which I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey has been recog- 
nized by the Chair to move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania can offer his 
amendment when we go back into committee. 

Mr. CURTIN. I desire to be heard upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania will send up 
his amendment. The Chair will cause it to be read, and it will be con- 
sidered as pending. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the regular order. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “retirement,” in line 57, insert: 

“ Provided also, That officers of the Navy who served in the late civil war shall 
be exempt from the provisions of this section.” 

Mr. ROBESON. LI accept that. I think it is a good amendment. 

I now move that the committee rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. PAGE that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the naval 
appropriation bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Conimittee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the fol- 
lowing title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 1294) more effectually to suppress gaming in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROBESON. I move that when the House resolves itself again 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the naval appropriation bill the debate on the pending 
paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Say twenty minutes, in order that the time 
may be fairly divided. 

Mr. ROBESON. Very well; I will modify my motion so as to make 
the time twenty minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I think it would be better to make the time ten 
minutes, which can be easily divided. I move to amend the motion so 
as to limit the time to ten minutes. 

The question being taken on Mr. Hiscock’s amendment, it was 

to. 


The motion of Mr. ROBESON as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
proceeding with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr, PAGE in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R.7314) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 


purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of further considering the nayal appropriation bill. By 
order of the House all debate on the pending paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto has been limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. ROBESON. In order that a fair division of the time may be had, 
as I desire to make a few remarks on my own part, I hope some proper 

ition will be made on the other side. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I suggest that five minutes of the time be reserved 
to defend the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN] desire to be heard in support of his amendment? 

Mr. CURTIN. I understand my amendment is accepted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The gentleman in charge of the bill has the 
right under all precedents to divide the time as he pleases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize any gentleman who 
rises and addresses the Chair to debate this bill. 

Mr. CURTIN. My amendment is accepted ? 

Mr. ROBESON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. When I said I ac- 
cepted his amendment I thought it said ‘‘ wounded.” 

Mr. CURTIN. It says “served.” 

Mr. ROBESON. That includes all the Navy officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CURTIN] desire to be heard in support of his amendment ? 

a CURTIN. Yes, sir. 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIN. I shall vote against the whole section. But inas- 
much as the section appears to be oppressive on officers of the Navy, 
I thought it might be well to exempt those who served gallantly in the 
late war from its oppressive operation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Navy is said to be top-heavy, and that remark so 
often reiterated is applied to the officers. It is not their fault that it 
is top-heavy. It is the fault of the representatives of the people that 
they have not provided an effective navy, as it isa duty with which they 
are charged 


This bill seems to provide first for the care and preservation and im- 
provement of two miserable old monitors that whatever money might 
be expended upon would be of no use in-a war and that are not an 
ornament in time of peace. It provides for the construction of one 
rapid cruiser, no doubt for our eastern coast, the description of which 
is not fully given in the bill. ButI presumeit is to be constructed on 
some new plan as yet undeveloped; that it is to be a hive, if it is yet 
to be named; so that if we get into a war, navies of the world may be 
hived by your rapid cruiser and then your two great monitors will de- 
stroy them when they are hived and brought toourshores. [Laughter.] 
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She will be built no doubt of polished steel. She will have a cloud 
of sails in the air. She will have engines of steam and lightning, and 
away down in her hold the Keeley motor, no longer a myth and mys- 
tery. [Laughter.] So that human ingenuity will be exhausted in 
making this hiver of ships to be destroyed by these monitors, around 
which the affection of so many members of this House seems to linger 
as it would about the coming spring opening in morn the smiles of 
earth in flowers. 

If your Navy is top-heavy do not fall on your officers, who are inno- 
centof the statesmanship and foresight which humiliate our Government 
by the absence of ships to employ them and who served you gallantly 
in all your wars; for remember, when your Capitol was burned, when 
your army surrendered in Canada, when your coasts were ravaged by 
the enemy in the war of 1812, a few gallant, great, and glorious sailors 
improvised a navy, went.on the high seas, brought our country into con- 
sequence by their wonderful success, illustrated their valor on the decks 
of their ships, and lowered the flagof the proudest nation in the world. 
We are notexemptfrom the destiny of nations. A warmay comeagain; 
and in the uncertainty of human affairs who can tell when? Ourcoast 
is exposed. An enemy can enter from the Caribbean Sea, where we 
have no possessions, by the Antilles, into the great Gulf bordering the 
southern line of our richest States; and remember that foreign coun- 
tries have possession of the Azores, the Bermudas, the Bahamas; that 
our whole coast is bordered by islandsowned by foreign countries. And 
who knows when a war will come, and we may need ships and officers? 
Who knows what effect the death of the old Emperor of Germany might 
have upon the peace of Europe? 

Tell me that we might not be involved in war! Why, there isa bill 
now pending to settle claims of French spoliations of 1801, in the time 
of the First Napoleon; and if from the throes of the French Revolution 
we became engaged in the war of 1812, we cannot tell what the settle- 
ment of momentous questions now pending in Europe, constantly im- 
minent and impending, may not bring upon us, considering our large 
and growing foreign intercourse. It is time this people of fifty millions 
and over should assert their power and consequence in the affairs of the 
nations of the world, and let it be known that we are for war 
or peace, while we desire peace. And we know that war, if it does 
come, will come upon the water; and he who fails to realize that has 
failed to learn the history of the past, the condition of the present, and 
our duty. Besides that, no man can study the history of commerce and 
trade in the past and justly realize the present, without feeling that in 
the near future there must be a connection between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans over or through the isthmus separating North and 
South America. If that connection is ever made, I trust it will be un- 
derstood that the flag of this country will float over it, its beginning 
and its end, assisted by the gunsof our Navy, which we should build, and 
that it will be controlled and dominated, as shall be known by all the 
world, by the Government of the United States, which all other powers 
shall acknowledge. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROBESON. I now yield for a moment to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio. I desire to say a single word in support 
of the motion of- the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] to strike 
out this proviso. 

I consider it very unjust to any naval officer who has been promoted 
to the rank of captain, lieutenant-commander, or commander, to mus- 
ter him out at an age when he has just reached the full meastire of his 
usefulness and maturity. It is unjust to these men, after having been 
educated by the Government for this special service, to discharge them 
at that period of life. 

I therefore trust that the members of this House, in consideration of 
the meritorious services which these gallant men have rendered the 
country in times past, will vote to strike out this provision of the bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. The question before the House is a very simple one. 
It is admitted that this naval service should be reformed; that there 
are too many officers in it; that the service has too much dead wood in 
it. The Navy itself admits that and asks to be clear of it; that is, the 
Navy as a service. But as individuals each man is afraid he will be 
found to be dead wood, and therefore as individuals they oppose it. 
The other side of the House admit it, and say they are in favor of re- 
ducing the number of officers; but they seem disposed to fight every 
proposition that is submitted to do it practically. 

Now, gentlemen, the whole question is this, and you may as well de- 
cide it; itis of no interest to me: Do you want a navy of old gentle- 
men or do you want a navy of young, active men? Thatis all there is 
in it. 

Do you want to keep this list of officers as it is, so that like a flock 
of sheep every midshipman who enters the service does so with the ex- 
pectation that he will go out of the door finally a rear-admiral; do you 
want tho service to be like a flock of sheep, a thousand of which will 
come up to a gate that will only let through one at a time, and they 
will all stand crowding there until they go through one by one? Do 
you want the Navy to be like that, so that each officer as he gets through 
the gate of rear-admiral has only a month or two of active service before 
he is placed on the retired-list? Or will you take such lenient, such 
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just, such wise measures as can be devised, so as to let these gentlemen 
out of service as their time of usefulness goes by ? 

It is proposed by this bill to retire a lieutenant at 45 years of age. 
What gentleman in this House at the age of 45 would like to perform 
a lieutenant’s duty? What gentleman here would like to stand upon 
the deck of a ship in storm and tempest, with four or five watches in the 
twenty-four hours, take his tour around the deck, go on boat service 
in a storm and tempest, board ships at sea, go aloft if necessary to show 
the sailors an example of activity—what man of 45 years here within the 
sound of my voice is fit to discharge these duties at sea? 

Now, gentlemen, be practical about this matter; understand it. Do 
you want a navy of respectable old dead-heads, or do you want a navy 
of active, energetic men? Do you want men who have ambition, do you 
want men who see before them a chance of arriving at a rear-admiral’s 
place before they are ready to die? 

Do you want men who will enter the service and pursue it with the 
idea that attention to their duties, efficiency, aptitude in their profes- 
sion will conduce to their promotion, with the idea that courage and 
perseverance will give them advancement? Or do you want men to go 
into the Navy knowing that it makes no difference what they do, the 
old moss-backs before them will be promoted and they will go up 
whether they do anything or not? 

Mr. KASSON. Allow me to say that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey himself shows an energy that would do honor to any lieutenant. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. ROBESON. I have renewed my youth. [Continued laughter. J 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. REED. I desire tosuggest to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CURTIN] whether he will not accept the amendment I have in my 
hand in lieu of his own? 

Mr. CURTIN. Let me hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposed amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided also, That the time during which any officer was in the yolunteer 
navy shall be added to the age named in the preceding proviso, and in no case 
shall the age for retiring exceed 62 years, 

Mr. CURTIN. I would prefer a vote on my amendment; if it is 
voted down, then the gentleman can offer his. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] to the amendment. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROBESON. Has my amendment perfecting the original text of 
the bill been yet voted on? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not been. 

Mr. ROBESON. I would like to have it first voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. But there is pending an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman. 

Mr. ROBESON. Thechairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. 
HARRIS, of Massachusetts] has another amendment to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. No other amendment can be offered until the 
pending amendments have been di of. There is now pending an 
amendment to the original text of the bill and an amendment to that 
amendment, and no other amendment is nowinorder. The Clerk will 
a the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CUR- 
TIN f. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “retirement,” in line 57, insert: . 
“ Provided also, That officers of the Navy who served in the late civil war shall 
be exempt from the provisions of this section.” 


Mr. ROBESON. Inasmuch as I said I would accept that amend- 
ment, I desire in withdrawing my acceptance to say that I misunder- 
stood it. I thought it related to those who were wounded in the late 
war; it applies to all who served in the late war. 

The CHAIRMAN. Further debate is not in order. 

The question was then taken upon the amendment of Mr. CURTIN; 
and upon a division there were—ayes 59, noes 52. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I call for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nogqnorum having voted, tellers will be ordered. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ROBESON and Mr. CURTIN were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 76, noes 66. 

Mr. ROBESON. I do not ask for any further count. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. ROBESON as 
amended, it was agreed to; there being—ayes 53, noes not counted. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I wish to offer an amendment 
which I suggested some time agoand which I understand is acceptable 
to the Committee on Appropriations. I move to insert after the word 
“f retirement,” in line 57, and before the proviso which has been adopted, 
the words ‘‘under the same conditions as if he had been retired for 
physical disability incurred in the line of duty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. KNOTT. I move the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “five” in line 52 and insert Aes ;" so as it will read 
“any captain the age of 58 years.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. . 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I move to amend by inserting after the amend- 
ment last adopted the provision which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Any officer of the Navy who shall have been on the active-list longer than ten 
years may, y pon his own a) cation, be placed upon the retired-list with half 
the sea-pa his grade, and shall be subject to See is only in time of 
war, but his provision s] remain in force only until the whole number of 
officers in the Navy is reduced to the number now provided by law. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. STEELE. I move to amend by inserting after the amendment 
last adopted the following: 

Provided also, That all officers of the Arm: 
years shall be placed upon the retired-list of 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order tlt this amendment is 
not germane. ~ 

Mr. STEELE. It reduces expenses. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The point is that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides the point of order well taken, 
on the ground that the amendment is not germane. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The Committee of the Whole rose informally; and Mr. PAYSON hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a m from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, an- 
nounced that the President had approved and signed bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 5014) relating to exportation of tobacco, snuff, and 
cigars, in bond, free of tax, to adjacent foreign territory; 
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‘An act (H. E. 833) for the relief of John R. Taggert; 

An act (H. R. 4704) for the relief of P. F. Lonergan; 

An act (H. R. 804) for the reliefof Robert Gorthy and Calvin Green; 

An act (H. R. 6627) to authorize the establishment of a free public 
highway in the District of Columbia; 

‘An act (H. R. 1698) for the relief of the heirs of Peter Gallagher; 

‘An act (H. R. 7052) making appropriations for the Agricultural De- 

ent of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 

and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. 3506) ‘amending sections 1926 and 1927 of the Revised 


Statutes so as to extend the limits of the jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace in the Territories of W: Idaho, and Montana; and 
Joint resolution (H. Res, 308) peeing for a change in the name of 
the National Bank of Winterset, in Iowa. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union re- 
sumed its session. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move the amendment which I ask the Clerk to 
read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the amendment; which is as follows: 


Insert after the word “sea,” ie, 42, the ea pte 
“And no officer shall, in time ot pesco, be deemed or pected fit to be pro- 
moted to the grade of lieutenant unless he shall have seen ur years’ service at 
sea: no lieutenant unless he shall haveseen six years’ service atsea asa lieuten- 
ant; no lieutenan mander unless he have seen four years’ service at 
sea as a lieutenant-commander; and no commander unless he shall have seen 
three ‘service at sea in command of a a pans vessel or vessels: 
That so much of this A ros ies (in time of ) four years’ 
service at sea as a prerequisite ced» on to the grade ef lieutenant, and six 
years’ service at sea asa rerequisite te for promotion above the grade of lieuten- 
ant, and four years’ lieutenant-commander as a prerequisite for 
promotion toa leabove that tof li ee r epea aeng a U) eg pe Spas Pye to rats 
officer of the Navy who during the term of his service has 
and willing to do service at sea, but shall only apply to eee wines AT to 
do service at sea innen fon aegea applications from lves forservice other 
service on the sea; and so much of this act as specifies years’ service at 
sea in command of a United States vessel or vessels as a prerequsite for pro- 
pies to a grade above that of commander shall not aos et f to any commander 
of the Navy who during the term of his service has himself ready and 
willing to do service at sea in command of a United States vessel or vessels, 
but shall only apply to those commanders whose failure to do service at sea in 
command of à vessel or vessels results from applications from themselves for 
service other than service on the sea in command of a United States vessel or 
vessels: And hae ote further, That any officer of the Navy over whom four 
s oe officers have been promoted pursuant to the provisions of this act shall 
laced upon the prea x list and shall receive the pay of a retired officer of the 
grade held by him at the date of his retirement: Provided , That this pro- 
vision shall not apply to any officer who has been wounded in action: And pro- 
vided further, That no promotion in the active service shall be made to fill vacan- 
cies caused by retirements under the preceding provisions of this bill. 


Mr. RANDALLand Mr. CALKINS reserved the point of order until 
after the amendment was read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, has not enough of the amendment 
already been read to show that itis ‘subject to the point of order already 
ruled upon by the Chair; that being a part of a bill now pending before 
the House it can not be received as an amendment to this bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. If I be permitted to explain the amendment it 
will be seen that it is not subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate has been lim- 


ited to ten minutes, and that time having passed further debate is not in 
order on amendments to the present paragraph. 


Mr. WHEELER. Let my amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

Mr. WHEELER. It will be seen when read that it is taken out 
from under the point of order by its terms. 

The reading of theamendment was concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment evidently 
changes existing law and does not on its face retrench expenditure, and 
furthermore it contains portions already ruled out as subject to the 


point of order. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama appeals from the 
decision of the Chair; and the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. WHEELER, Can not I have an opportunity to explain the 
amendment? [Cries of “Order!” ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr, WHEELER, But is it not in order for me, under the rules, to be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Ala- 
bama on the point of order. The time fixed by the House for closing 
debate applies only to amendments then pending or to be offered, but 
on the point of order the Chair thinks the gentleman from Alabama has 


a right to be heard. 

Mr. WHEELER. The amendment which I proposed, and which has 
been read by the Clerk, does, I admit, change existing laws upon the 
question of promotion in the Navy; but it is germane to the subject- 
matter of the pending bill. It does retrench expenditures by the re- 
duction of the salary of officers of the United States and by the reduc- 
tion of the compensation of a person paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and it therefore reduces the amount of the appropriation 
covered by the bill. 

The amendment of necessity reduces and retrenches expenses of the 
Government, because it can not operate without placing officers on the 
retired-list, when their pay will be less than the pay received by them 
at the date of their retirement, and the amendment proposed by me 
specially provides that the vacancies caused by the provisions of the 
proposed amendment shall not be filled by promoting officers of lower 


es. 

A Chair in is arcs must have geoin t this Danna, a I paot 
it in the amendment to bring it squarely within paragrap ft) 
XXI, which reads as follows: 


e me ginasi be mo onen except such as being germane to the subject-matter of the 


Sxpenditares by by the 

the officers of th of eg United States, the reduction of the compensation 
person paid out of the iana zA the United States, or by the yeditushionr of 
amounts of money covered by the bill. 

If I understood the ruling of the Chair upon the point of order made 
against that portion of the paragraph below line 50, it ruled that the 
points of order were not well taken, because upon the face of the bill 
it appeared that its effect was to retire officers, and that the Chair took 
judicial notice of the fact that a retired officer’s pay was less than that 
of an officer upon the active-list. In that clause and in the amendment 
proposed there was no provision, if I understand them correctly, to pre- 
vent the filling of vacancies caused by the retirement of officers as pro- 
vided by that clause, and if Iam correct upon that point most certainly 
the point of order just overruled by the Chair contained much more force 
than the point of order lodged against the amendment now under con- 
sideration. 

I fully concur with the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey, 
[Mr. Roprson], in the importance of the infusion of youthful blood into 
the higher grades, and I concur with the Committee on Naval Affairs 
in the desire to make long service at sea anelement to be considered 
in determining promotion by merit. Iam a full convert to the view 
that every incentive to emulation in striving for promotion should be 
held out to the officers of our Navy; but my objection to the original 
words of the bill were based upon the fact that power was placed in the 
hands of one man to determine who should do sea-service, and that the 
bill practically makes a few months’ extra service at sea the controlling 
test of excellence, and the wording of the bill makes the failure to do a 
few months’ extra service a bar of itself to promotion, although the of- 
ficer may have specially desired and preferred service on the sea; and 
therefore I feel that before an officer can be prejudiced by a failure of 
seteia it should appear that this failure was the result of his own 
choice. 

The original wording of the bill placed too much power in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Navy. An officer, no matter how deserving, 
could be kept during an entire life of arduous and efficient service in 
the lower grades, while an officer of Jess merit could be rapidly pro- 
moted to the highest rank in the naval service. 

A favorite of the Department, holding the grade of commander, 
though below the average of his fellow-officers in general merit, could 
be kept in command of a vessel at sea for thirty-seven months, while 
twenty or more commanders of superior merit could be placed on such 
duty that their term of sea-seryice in command of vessels might not 
have been more than thirty or thirty-five months, and thus these twenty 
meritorious officers would be ineligible for promotion to the higher grades. 
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They would be practically and effectually swept out of the race and out 
of the line of promotion. They could not even go before the board to 
have their merits and qualifications considered. So with all the other 

An officer whose record shows service at sea, all of which may have 
been in the balmy breezes of the Mediterranean, and most of it within 
the sound of the gay music of the dance, at Genoa, Rome, Naples, or 
classic Venice—this officer would be eligible for promotion, while an 
officer of greater merit of one month’s less service, even though it be on 
the bleak coast of Patagonia or perchance in the frozen waters of the 
Arctic Ocean, would be denied any consideration whatsoever. 

The clause as presented by the Committee on Naval Affairs, with the 
addition of the limitations which I propose, serves a double purpose. 


Mr. CALKINS. I offer the following amendment: 

That hereafter all the vacancies which shall occur in the various les ofthe 
line or staff of the Navy shall be filled by promotion as follows: For each two 
vacancies there shall be one promotion in each of the lower grades until such 
grade shall be reduced below the numbers fixed by the provisions of the act of 
August 5, 1882. 

Only a word about this amendment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to understand whether the consideration of 
this amendment will preclude points of order to the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, Itis too late. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I was on the floor for that p 

The CHAIRMAN. After the ph has been read, the gentle- 
man from Indiana i and his amendment read, and the gentle- 
man on the floor proceeding to debate it, it is too late to make the point 

er. 


It gives an incentive to do service, and at the same time protects our | of ord 


gallant officers from even the apprehension of injustice. This will 
strengthen the morale of the Navy; and the maintenance of a high mo- 
rale, together with an incentive to excellence, is necessary to the attain- 
ment of that elevated efficiency which should be exacted in the Navy 
of this the most powerful of civilized nations. 

I want to see it brought back to the grand prestige attained by it 
during the Jeffersonian period of our country’s history, from 1800 to 
1860. It was the spirit of those times and the inculcation of the ideas 
to which I allude that gave us such naval commanders as Hull, Decatur, 
Jones, and the gallant, Perrys. It was this that gave to the country a 
Farragut ‘and an Admiral Porter, and gave to the confederate govern- 
ment the distinguished Admiral Semmes. 

I want to see the Navy improved in every respect; I want to behold 
the glorious flag of our country float with majestic and exultant grand- 
eur over every sea; I want its mission to be the protection of our com- 
merce, so recuperated that our merchant marine will dot every part of 
every ocean; I want to see that same ratio of increase of our commerce 
by which we were prospered during the Jeffersonian period to which I 
have alluded. 

When Washington became President our shipping was but 201,562 
tons. When Jefferson became President it had increased to 947,576 
tons, and sixty years later, in 1861, when the Jeffersonian period termi- 
nated, our commerce had increased so that we boasted of shipping 
amounting to 5,539,813 tons. But under a government administered 
by the party now in power it has gradually dwindled until to-day 
scarcely 4,000,000 tons of shipping sail under the flag of our Union. 
The reasons for this decrease in our merchant marine in this great era 
of progress I have no time now to discuss; but while we take measures 
to restore this great element of prosperity for our people, let us at the 
same time see to it that our Navy is prepared to protect and defend 
American rights and American commerce against the encroachments or 
assaults from any foe. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has appealed from 
the decision of the Chair; and the question now is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The decision of the Chair was sustained; and the amendment was 
ruled out. 

Mr. THOMAS. I offer the following amendment to come in after 
the last amendment which was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘That mates who have been in the United States naval service for twenty years 
or more, or who may attain the age of 45 years, shall be placed on the retired- 
er coal yer Navy, under the same conditions or provisions of law governing other 

officers. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I made the point as soon as I could, and no action 
was taken on it. It was certainly my intention to make the point of 
order, and I stepped to the desk, to the Clerk, to get the line of the bill 
which he had just read. 

The CHAIRMAN.*® Upon the statement of the gentleman from 
Georgia that he endedvored to make the point of order before the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana was offered, the Chair will recog- 
nize him to make it now. The gentleman will state the point of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Imake the point of order to that portion of this para- 
graph from line 77—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will interrupt the gentleman to state 
that we are now considering that portion of the bill beginning with line 
58 and continuing to line 62. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then I was misinformed, I thought the next para- 
graph was under consideration. Of course I make no point of order 
against this paragraph. z 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana desire to be- 
heard upon his amendment? 

Mr. CALKINS. Foramoment only. The only amendment that is. 
made to this paragraph by the proposition I have sent to the desk is a 
provision that whenever there are two vacancies which have occurred 
in either the line or the staff one promotion may be made. That isall 
there is in this amendment, 

Mr. ANDERSON. What is the present law? 

Mr. CALKINS. The present law is that when there are two vacancies 
in the line one promotion may be made. This adds the staff also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina, I now offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 62 add: 

“That the appointment of naval cadets provided for by the act of August 5, 
1882, shall be made by the academic board of the Naval Academy in the order 
of merit upon such tests as shall be determined on by said board, and to be by 
it applied at the conclusion of their six years’ course.’ 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order upon that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I hope the gentleman will 
hear me upon the merits of the question before he makes the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from New 
York upon the point of order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It changes existing law and does not retrench ex- 


Mr. HISCOCK. Imake the point of order that the effect of this | pendi 


amendment is to create a new retired-list. It certainly changes the 
law and does increase expenditures. 

Mr. THOMAS. It does extend the retired-list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and the 
amendment is ruled out. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I wish to offer an amend- 
ment, and I ask the House to hear it before the point of order is made 
against it. It comes in at the close of line 62. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have not yet reached that part of the bill. 

Mr. CALKINS. I move to strike out after “‘ vessel’? down to line 57, 
with all the amendments that have been added thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That includes more than was reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CALKINS. I move to strike it all out. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Would not the gentleman from Indiana apply it to 
the whole ph? 


Mr. CALKINS. I prefer to let it apply to the proviso with all the | PN 


amendments added thereto. 
Mr. ROBESON. That includes all the amendments that have been 
put upon it. 
Mr. CALKINS’s amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. ROBESON. No further count. [Langhter.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter none of the vacancies that may occur in the various grades in 
the line of the Navy shall be filled by promotion until such grades shall be re- 
duced belo the numbers fixed by the provisions of the act of August 5, 1882. 


tures. 
TheCHAIRMAN. TheChairthinkstheamendmentis clearly amena- 
ble to the point of order and must rule it out, 


Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I desire to be heard upon — 


the point of order. 
Mr. HISCOCK. After the Chair has decided the point of order let 
me ask if it is proper to discuss it ? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not in order after the 
densin han been rendered unless the gentleman appeals. The Clerk 
read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of the retired-list, namely: For forty-six rear-admirals, twenty-one 
commodores, eleven captains, ten commanders, sixteen lieutenant-commanders, 
nine lieutenants, eleven masters, six one midshipman, nineteen medi- 
cal directors, three surgeons-general, two medical inspectors, two surgeons, four 

t ns, seven assistant surgeons, seven pay directors, two 
pay inspectors, four paymasters, two passed assistant paymasters, one assistant 
perme: ten chief engineers, twenty-one assistant engineers, twenty- 

ive assistant engineers, eight chaplains, six professors of mathematics, one chief 
constructor, three civil engineers, eleven boatswa: nine gunners, eleven car- 
ters, and nine sailmakers; in all, $703,180: Prov , That hereafter all pro- 
motions to the grade of rear-admiral on the active-list shall be made by selection 
from the grades of commodore and captain, and no more promotions to the grade 
of commodore shall be made, that grade being hereby abolished: Provided, how- 
ever, That no commodore now in the service shall be reduced in rank or be de- 
prived of his commission by reason of this act: And further, That when 
a vacancy in the grade of rear-admiral shall occur it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convene a board of three officers, not below the grade of 
rear-admiral, who shall select the names of five officers not below the grade of 
captain, one of whom shall be nominated by the President to fill the said va- 
cancy: And further, That the senior commodore over whom a junior 
in rank is thus promoted may, upon his own application, be placed upon the 
retired-list with the rank of rear-admiral. 
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Mr. CALKINS. Upon that I rise to a point of order. ity to promote from these commodores while they last and from the 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. captains when theyare gone, or either if he chooses. In doing that we 


Mr. CALKINS. I make the point of order against that provision be- 
ginning in line 84 and ending with line 90, in the following words: 

And provided further, That when a vacancy in the grade of rear-admiral shall 
occur it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to convene a board of 
three officers, not below the grade of rear-admiral, who shall select the names 
of five officers not below the e of captain, one of whom shall be nominated 
by the President to fill the said vacancy. 

I call the attention of the Chair to section 2, article 2 of the Consti- 
tution, which provides: 

He [the President] shall have power, by ap with the advice and consent of the 


I make the point of order that this is directly in conflict with that 
provision of the Constitution. 

I make the further point of order that it changes existing law and 
does not retrench expenditures. 

Again, I make the further point of order that it is not germane to 
the subject-matter of the paragraph under consideration. 

Now, I do not care to discuss the point of order. It will be ad- 
mitted by all that the Constitution of the United States joties i the 
President the absolute power to make all appointments to that 
shall be provided for by law except such as are vested in the courts 
and in the heads of Departments. Whenever you create an office the 
President, under the Constitution, has the right to fill that office by his 
own selection without being limited or hampered or having his power 
— upon by reducing the number from which he shall make his 
selection. 

The second point is that this does not retrench expenditures upon 
its face, while it does change existing law. The present law does not 
hamper the President in his selection of any person in the Navy from 
whom he may make the choice. This changes that law and makes 
him appoint one of five officers to be selected for him in the manner 
provided by this paragraph. 

All I desire to say about the third point is this: That itis not ger- 
mane to this paragraph. This is a paragraph making appropriations 
to pay certain officers of the Navy, and I would like to know how the 
selection of a rear-admiral for the Navy is germane toa provision which 
is simply contemplated to make provision for their payment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I hope my friend from Indiana 
will not rely upon his first point, as to the constitutionality of this pro- 
vision, because I should regret the day when the Chair shall be called 
upon to decide a constitutional question in order to pass upon a point 
of order in connection with an appropriation or any other bill before 
this House. 

I make no reflection, of course, upon the present Chair. I should 
regret under any circumstances to see such a thing done. I hope the 
gentleman, therefore, will rely upon his other points, which may be 
entirely , and the Chair can decide upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey desire to 
be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ihave risen to make a pointof order, but will with- 
hold it until the Chair has decided upon that raised by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide the point of order. 

Mr. ROBESON. Before that, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I 
do not know whether my friend from Indiana relies upon the point of 
order that this provision is unconstitutional or not. If he does rely 
upon that, the whole system of laws which apply to promotions in the 
Navy are unconstitutional, because as the law now stands the President 
has no selection at all. He is obliged to take the man, if the law has 
any effect, who is next in order on the list. As the law now stands 
whenever a vacancy occurs the next man on the list is appointed as a 
matter of course. 

Now, then, this only provides a restriction to that, and it comes un- 
der the general and admitted system of legislation and law-making 
that whenever we provide a body of officers affirmatively depending 
upon law we may regulate within certain defined limits the power of 
the Executive in their advancement from one point to another. 

I do not care to discuss that constitutional question. It is a very 
nice one. It is one upon which perhaps I might, if it were fairly be- 
fore this House, agree with the gentleman from Indiana. But it has 
been foreclosed by the legislation of more than sixty years and we can 
not open it here now. 

Upon the other point I suggest that the Chair must look at the para- 
graph asa whole. Here we provide ina continuous ph that the 
office of commodore shall be abolished; we provide that that office shall 
be wiped off from the Navy Register and that the paymant of that grade 
shall disappear from the pay-list. Now, then, as the law stands we are 
obliged to provide something else when we do that. We can not make 
that provision and adapt it to the present law without at the same time 
making another provision, because the present law says that the rear- 
admirals shall be promoted from the list of commodores. Therefore 
we have got to make another provision giving the President the author- 


provide how it shall be done, and the whole subject-matter is one pro- 
vision, one measure. And it is ridiculous to take out a line of it and 
say that does not reduce expenditures, and therefore it is obnoxious to- 
the point of order. 

The whole subject-matter, the whole provision upon that subject, 
the one part depending upon the other, is before the committee. This 
whole subject was di last session upon this very point and upon 
this very idea it was ruled in and sustained by the House. 

Mr. CALKINS. Ionly wanttosay one word. I intend at the proper 
time to follow this up if the Chairshall rule on this point of order, as I 
presume he will, by a motion to strike out the other provision the gen- 
tleman has referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair presided when 
the last naval bill was under consideration in Committee of the Whole, 
and may have decided as the gentleman from New Jersey suggests. But 
the Chair is now of the opinion that this is an independent provision 
standing by itself, that it does isting law and does not re- 
trench expenditure, and therefore concludes that the point of order is- 
well taken. 

ea OBERON: To what portion does the decision of the Chair 
apply 

Phe CHAIRMAN. Totheclause beginning ‘‘and provided further,” 
in line 84, to the words “‘ said vacancy,” in line 90. 
Mr. CALKINS. I desire to make the same point of order to the next 


proviso. 
Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I understood from the Chair I would be recognized’ 
to make another point of order on this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is 
entitled to the floor. j 

Mr. BLOUNT. I make the point of order to the clause beginning in 
line 77 and extending to the word ‘‘captain,’’ in line 79, as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the 
active-list shall be made by selection from the grades of commodoreand captain. 

That provision changes existing law and does not retrench expendi- 
tures. It is a complete proposition by itself. True, the gentleman 
from New Jersey connects another proposition with it— 

And no motion to the e of commodore shall be made, that o be- 
ing hereby abolished. i ? o 

That might stand by itself. It is nowise connected with the other. 
There is here a distinct proposition in reference to promotion to the 
grade of rear-admiral by selection from the grades of commodore and. 
captain; and that is the provision in this bill changing existing law to- 
which T make the point of order that it does not retrench expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey | Mr. ROBE- 
SON] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. ROBESON. Ido. That exactly illustrates what I said before. 
There is a proviso that says, in effect, ‘‘ we hereby abolish the grade of 
commodore, and hereafter all promotions that are now made from the 
grade of commodore shall be made from the grades of commodore and. 
captain.” Now, that is the direct striking out of twenty-five officers: 
who receive from $3,000 to $5,000 a year. Is that reducing expendi- 
tures, or is it not? 

But the gentleman from Georgia divides the sentence in the middle- 
of a line without taking the whole of the language together, and says: 
“So far the sentence does not reduce expenditures, and therefore that 
portion is liable to the point of order.” 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from New Jersey can not, by gram- 
matical construction, put two distinct and separate propositions in a. 
single sentence and insist they are one and the same provision. Now, 
sir, take those words— 

And ided, No more promotions to the e of commodore shall be mad 
iat grade being hereby aoolishea. ies = 

That is a perfect and complete proposition, and the grade of commo- 
dore is abolished without the aid of the preceding provision at all. 
Therefore I do not ask the Chair’s attention to that provision. My 
point of order does not relate to it. It relates to a distinct provision, 
to wit: 

That hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the active-list 
shall be made by selection from the grades of commodore and captain. 

That is a distinct proposition of law, working a different purpose 
from what the abolition of the grade of commodore does. And it isin 
line with the ruling the Chair has been making, and rightly making, 
that it will separate propositions where they are distinct, and rule upon 
them separately, egy emer, the grammatical construction to 
which the gentleman from New Jersey may resort for the purpose of 
avoiding such a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of order. 
The Chair thinks the point of order made by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia against a portion of the proviso is not welltaken. The Chair thinks 
the whole provision commencing in line 77— 


Provided, That hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear admiral on the 
active-list shall be made by selection from the grades of commodore and cap- 
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tain, and no more promotions to the grade of commodore shall be made, that 
grade being hereby abolished— 

Must be construed as one provision of the bill, and therefore rules that 
it does clearly retrench expenditures and is not subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. CALKINS. I now make a point of order against the proviso of 
the bill, beginning in line 90 and concluding in line 93, as follows: 

And provided further, That the seniorcommodore, over whoma junior in rank 
is thus promoted, may, upon his own application, be placed upon the retired- 
list with the rank of rear-admiral. 

I make the point of order against that proviso that it does not upon its 
face retrench expenditures while it changes existing law. It is the 
same point of order which was sustained by the Chair against the pre- 
ceding proviso, and this must follow that. 

Mr. ROBESON. I donot think there is any question about it, taking 
it as it stands alone. 

Mr. CALKINS. My friend from New Jersey concedes there is no 
question about it, as it stands alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the proviso is subject to 
a point of order, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CALKINS. I now move to strike out the proviso beginning in 
line 77 and ending in line 81; which is as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the 
active-list shall be made by selection from the grades of commodore and captain, 
and no more promotions to the grade of commodore shall be made, that grade 
being hereby abolished. i 

I desire to say but a word or two with reference to my motion to 
strike out. I have said repeatedly to the committee and to the House, 
what is only a repetition of what I now say, that to strike down and 
abolish the grade of commodore, which in the Navy stands in exact 
juxtaposition to the grade of brigadier-general in the Army, the two 
grades in the two lines of service corresponding to each other, will be 
working a positive injustice to a class of men who were invited into the 
navy seventeen years ago. 

At that time we told them that if they would enter thenaval service 
this grade of commodore should be open to them. And now, just as 
they are arriving at a point when they can receive this promotion which 
we promised to them years ago, we propose to abolish the grade and 
leave them in the rank which they have attained after thislong service. 
I say it is a positive and direct injustice to these men, and I do not be- 
lieve that a friendly to the men we invited into the service at 
that time, who have won theirplace by gallant and meritorious services, 
will inflict an injustice of that kind now. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to say but a word or two upon the merits 
of the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS]. Ihave 
been somewhat surprised, during the general debate upon this bill and 
also its consideration under the five-minute rule, at the position taken by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS]. He now claims that 
there is a contract in effect between the Government and the officers of 
the Navy that all these different grades should be left open to them to 
which they can be promoted. 

Mr. CALKINS. I did not say that. : 

Mr. CANNON. That is in effect the gentleman’s position. I donot 
understand that such a contract in fact or in equity exists. You may 
just as well say that there is a contract, because you have a Navy, that 
you should be.in a constant state of war, in order that those officers 
who desire to do so and have the ability may reap glory from it. 

The truth is that this grade of commodore never existed until a very 
late period. As to most of these officers, when they entered the serv- 
ice, the grade of commodore did not exist at all. So that if there is 
anything in the argument of the gentleman as to equity it is equitable 
to strike out this grade, unless the good of the service requires it to be 
continued, 

If the good of the service and the good of the whole people requires 
this grade to be continued, requires that the grade of commodore shall 
remain, then let the grade stand; but if it is not required, then let it 
goout. I have come to think that possibly the people who contribute 
the revenues which pay these officers after all have some rights. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CALKINS] the other day, when he 
made his speech during the general debate on this bill, as I recollect it, 
proposed to muster out at once and arbitrarily, if he had the power, a 
whole corps of officers with whom there is just as much a contract in 
fact and in equity as there is with those of the grade of commodore. 

I sometimes grow tired of some gentlemen on this side of the House 
and of nearly all the gentlemen on the other side of the House who by 
word of mouth hunger and thirst constantly for reform in the public 
service, for reform in the Navy; yet whenever even a faint response is 
made toward their demand for reform, with words of reform in their 
mouths they are swift to vote against any reform whatever. 

Now, they have the right to do that sort of thing. But I most admire 
men in this House or anywhere else who, if they want the Navy orany- 
thing else to remain as it is, have the courage to march up and say 
so; and not profess to be in favor of reform, and then smite it under the 
fifth rib when we propose to adopt it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to move an amendment to the proposition 
of the gentleman from Indiana. 


I move to except from his motion to | not be an amendment to perfect the text. 


strike out the words ‘‘and no more promotions to the grade of com- 


modore shall be made, that e being hereby abolished.” 
Mr. HISCOCK. Is a motion to strike out the entire clause amend- 


able? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move an amendment to the motion. 

Mr. CALKINS. I make the point of order against the gentleman's 
amendment that the whole includes the parts, and his motion can not 
be made unless my amendment is voted down. 

Mr. BLOUNT. My proposition is to exclude from the operation of 
the motion of the gentleman from Indiana the words ‘‘and no more 
promotions to the grade of commodore shall be made, the grade being 
hereby abolished.” I think, however, that the point of the gentleman 
is well taken, and I will not take up the time of the committee now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] would not be in order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move to strike out the last word. I am heartily 
in accord with the Committee on Appropriations in respect to that por- 
tion of the proviso which the gentleman from Indiana moves to strike 
out which relates to the abolition of the grade of commodore. I there- 
fore can not vote for the proposition of the gentleman to strike out that 
part of the proviso. 

I do believe that a portion of this proviso ought to be agreed to. If 
the proposition of my friend from Indiana shall be voted down, I will 
offer an amendment to strike out that part which provides for promo- 
tion to the grade of rear-admiral by selection. ‘This will leave in the 
bill the portion relating to abolishing the office of commodore. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Chairman, this Houseat the last session adopted 
by a very large vote this proposition. It was stricken out in the Sen- 
ate, because, perhaps, by that time the friends of individuals had had 
an opportunity to rally and had brought their power to bear upon the 
Senate. Now, here is a grade in the service which is not needed. If 
you look at the navy-list you will find that there is not one of these 
commodores at sea to-day, and there is no command for one of them. 

Mr. BROWNE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. As we have 
no ships in the Navy, ought we not to have commodores in order that 
we may maintain a navy? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBESON. ‘That seems to be theargument. Now, Mr. Chai- 
man, we do not seek to injure these men at all. We propose that this 
office shall cease by lapse of time. We do not take anybody’s commis- 
sion away. We do not take from any one anything that belongs to 
him. As my friend from Illinois has said, there never was any promise 
that any man should enjoy the right of promotion to this grade. There 
is not a man in the service to-day above the grade of lieutenant-com- 
mander who entered the service when there was a commodore in the 
line. When these men entered the service there was no idea they could 
ever be commodores. The title of commodore was a mere honorary 
title which a post-eaptain held when he commanded a squadron, post- 
captains being then the oldest officers in our service. There is neither 
duty for these commodores nor necessity for them. There is nothing 
for them except this, that when a captain reaches the age of 52 or 53, 
instead of being promoted to be an admiral and doing duty as such for 
five or six years, he has to stay in this purgatory of a commodoreship, 
there being no duty for him during these five or six years, until he goes 
upon the admirals’ list, with only a year to serve, and finally retires, 
not having had time enough to be of any use as admiral. 

If we can get rid of this grade without injury to anybody, a captain 
who has reached a fair age can go upon the admirals’ list and will have 
time enough to serve at least one cruise asan admiral. The navy- 
list will show that the last five admirals made from commodores have 
not had as admirals an average service of a year and a half; and the 
next five will not have an average of more than that, because they have 
been on this dead-wood list of commodores for the last five or six years, 
where they are of no use to anybody and do nothing but draw pay from 
the Treasury. 

I admit that there are some gentlemen in that grade who deserve 
high consideration, and I would not deprive them of it. This provis- 
ion leaves it open to them to be selected as admirals if they are good 
for anything. It does not interfere with them in any shape. If gen- 
tlemen on the other side want reform here is a grade in the service 
which is admitted to be of no use to anybody, which stands in the way 
of the efficiency of the service, and if gentlemen want reform they will 
come up now and sustain this provision. If they do not want it, they 
can not expect me to stand here and be the sole advocate of it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Idesireto know whether it would be in order, before 
the proposition of the gentleman from Indiana is voted upon, to move 
to perfect the text by striking out the following language: 

Provided, That hereafter all promotions to the grade of rear-admiral on the act- 
ive-list shall be made by selection from the grades of commodore and captain, 

Mr. CALKINS. The gentleman will permit me to say that his propo- 
sition is not to perfect the text, but merely to strike out some words 
which are already included in my motion to strikeout. If my motion 
should fail, of course the gentleman’s would be in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that a motion to perfect the 
text would be in order before taking the question on the motion to strike 
out; but the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Georgia would 
It is a proposition similar to 
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the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana, although the latter is 
to strike out the whole proviso. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
the last word. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON |] has 
turned to this side of the House and declared that in the provision for 
the abolition of the office of commodore we have a proposition to re- 
form the service. He has placed that isolated idea before the House 
and challenged members on this side to its support. During the last 
session, by the aid of the great body of gentlemen on this side, the 
gentleman from New Jersey was enabled, as he would not otherwise 
have been, to make the reductions which have been made. For myself, 
if he will permit this side of the House to vote separately upon this 
great measure of reform abolishing the office of commodore I am willing 
to come to his rescue. But he has coupled with it a proposition for 
promotion to the high office of rear-admiral from the grade of commo- 
dore, without any examination at all, without any proof of qualifica- 
tion. The Secretary of the Navy is to select three rear-admirals, who 
are to name to the President of the United States (nothing being said 
about qualifications) five officers, from whom the selection of rear-admi- 
ral is to be made. 

That is the proposition. The gentleman invited you in the outset 
of this discussion to an admiration of the English system. Avoiding 
the course the gentleman has seen fit to select and to commend to the 
House, when they come to the office of rear-admiral, to make flag off- 
cers from a lower grade, they declare it shall not be done by selection, 
but by the seniority rule. They declare qualification of sea-service far 
exceeding that of any other officer on the list. This is what the gen- 
tleman invites this House todo. That is what he invites this side of 
the House to do. Now, I believe the very moment that is done, I care 
not what party may be in power—the very moment your flag officers are 
selected without qualification that very moment every officer in the 
Navy will feel he is under the control and vengeance of the political 

wer, 

I, sir, will never consent to any such proposition. It is without sanc- 
tion in any other system. It is without itin our own. We have the 
rule of seniority to-day under laws enacted during the war, and care- 
fully enacted, section after section, guarding against abuses in exami- 
nation, and finally, unless there shall be some error in it, there is left 
a declaration that the President himself may refuse to approve it. 
And that is the end of it as to that rule. À 

Away with all these restrictions, says the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey. Away with all the qualifications of captain as to sea-service or 
any other thing. This is what we are invited to; and rather than sub- 
ject the nag to this principle I would vote to lcave the commodores 
in. I would do that rather than destroy the morale and high charac- 
ter of the officers of the Navy. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman from Georgia says we now propose 
to destroy all the grades of examination. No; we p nothing of 
the kind. We propose they shall not only pass all their examinations, 
but shall be selected from the best who pass them. 

The gentleman says this qualification of sea-service and all these safe- 
guurds are swept out. Who swept them out? They are what I pro- 
posed and what the gentleman, by his vote and by his advocacy here, 
has succeeded in sweeping out. First he does the thing and then he 
complains it has been done. 

Mr. BLOUNT. ‘The law of examination exists to-day if yours be 
never heard of any more. 

Mr. ROBESON. The truth of the matter is there is no military serv- 
ice in the world to-day, except the American naval service, which puts 
officers into the highest position of command, of res ibility, and of 
power merely because they have grownold. There is no military serv- 
ice in the world, civilized or half-civilized, which submits to that folly 
except the American naval service, 

And there is no civil service anywhere which does it. How ridicu- 
lous it would be if when we come to choose the persons who are to be 
the chairmen of our committees in this House, or the member who 
shall preside in that chair as Speaker, we should choose the oldest 
only? How ridiculous in business? Who comes to the head of a rail- 
road company because he is the oldest officer connected with it? Who 
comes to the head of a banking house? Who comes to the manage- 
ment of any great business in that way? Shall we apply the rule of 
common sense to this service, or shall we not? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has said the English system is 
not a system of selection. I say it is a system of selection. All the 
way up from lieutenant to rear-admiral they select them all. After 
they come to promote captains to rear-admirals they have a selected 
list, and from that they promote by seniority. We have sought only 
to put them here in this one grade so we need not affect any of the 
other grades, We have sought to leave the other grades by putting a 
system of sea-service there as qualification. 

But gentlemen on the other side, perhaps for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the Republican party from enacting any reform, calling to their 
assistance gentlemen who perhaps have not investigated the matter 
thoroughly, or who may have some personal prejudice about it, have 
massed themselves, it seems, against any reform of this kind. 


Mr. HISCOCK. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. I have listened 
to the discussion of the gentleman from Georgia and to the reply made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey, and I think they have not discussed 
the propositions before the committee; for, as I understand it, the only 
proposition is the one to abolish the grade of commodore. The other 
provision of which the gentleman from Georgia complained about selec- 
tion has been stricken from the bill; that is after line 81. 

Mr. CALKINS. After line 84. 

Mr. HISCOCK. So the only thing here is in reference to the com- 
modore, as the other provision after line 84 has been stricken from the 
bill. That, therefore, is the only proposition which can properly be 
discussed, whether the grade of commodore shall be abolished or not. 
I desire to know of the Chair whether I am right or not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Do I understand the gentleman from New York to 
say the proviso about selection has been stricken out? 

Mr. CALKINS. Yes; that is out. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from New York says that this par- 
ticular part of the clause has gone out. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey does not concede it and I do not so understand it. 

Mr. CALKINS. That part from line 84 to the end of the paragraph 
the gentleman referred to has all gone out. . 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then the gentleman from New York is not correct, 
for this clause still contains these words. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I am entirely correct, as the gentleman will find by 
examining what has taken place. I referred to this board of selection. 
Iam, perhaps, incorrect in this, that the provision that all promotions to 
the grade of rear-admiral in the Navy was to be made from the two 
grades below it by selection still remains; but that particular part of 
the paragraph to which the gentleman from Georgia was referring has 
been removed on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Georgia will see that that 
part of the paragraph beginning with line 84 down to and including 
93 has been ruled out on the point of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is what I understood. I was referring to the 
words in the preceding part in response to the challenge made by the 
gentleman from New Jersey as to the policy of the Democratic side of 
the House with reference to the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The only question now before the committee is 
se motion of the gentleman from Indiana, which the gentleman will 

eise state. 

r Mr. CALKINS. I move to strike out all after the word ‘‘ dollars,” 
in line 77, down to and including the word ‘‘act,’’ in line 84. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to inquire of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey whether if the proposition of the gentleman from Indiana is voted 
down, he will then favor the motion to strike out the words ‘‘to be 
made by selection? ” 

Mr. ROBESON. Ofcourse, It will be necessary to strike them out, 
because all of the machinery previded in the subsequent part of the 
paragraph for this selection has been already stricken out by the action 
of the committee. We do not, of course, want to leaye the words ‘‘ by 
selection ’’ in when no provision for selection is subsequently made. I 
want to provide simply that they shall be taken from the commodores, 
which grade we propose to strike down, and the captains; and when 
the commodores are gone they are to be taken from some other grade. 

Mr. CALKINS. I desire to say now, after this bargain has been made 
upon the floor between the gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman 
from New Jersey with reference to my amendment, that if certain par- 
ties will vote against this amendment of mine to strike out the whole 
clause that he and his friends will turn around and help to strike out 
the words ‘‘ by selection,’’—— 

Mr. ROBESON. No, the gentleman is mistaken; when we put into 
the bill the words “‘ by selection’? we provided how they were to be 
selected. Now, the gentleman by a point of order has stricken out the 
entire machinery for making the selection; and therefore there is no use 
in leaving the words ‘‘ by selection ” inthe paragraph. They will have 
no force. They can have no effect, and of course they will have to be 
stricken out so as to make the paragraph perfect. There is no bargain 
aboutit. The gentleman brought about the condition which makes it 
necessary to strike them out himself. 

Mr. CALKINS. I hope the members of the committee will consider 
the amendment which I propose without reference to any such agree- 
ment. I propose to strike the whole thing out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to strike out. 

The question was taken; the committee divided, and there were—ayes 
39, noes 41, 

Mr. BRAGG. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. BLOUNT and Mr. CALKINS were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 27, 
noes 67. 

So (no further count being demanded) the motion to strike out was 


not agreed to. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Inowmove, Mr. Chairman, tostrike out, in lines 77 
and 78, the words ‘‘ made by selection.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. KNOTT. I offer an amendment to go in line 79. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Insert after the word “captain,” in line 79, the words “according to seniority, 
under the regulations as now provided by law.” 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Chairman, there can be no objection to that 
provided it is not unconstitutional. If it is unconstitutional I shall 
object to it. [Laughter.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out in lines 79, 80, and 81 the 
words: 

And no more promotion to the grade of commodore shall be made, that grade 
being hereby abolished. ae, 

I wish to say simply that I do not suppose after the action which the 
committee has taken that this amendment will be adopted. Let me 
say also I have great hesitancy in presuming to express any opinion 
upon a subject so maritime as the Navy of the United States. But yet 
Iam inclined to think that some gentlemen have talked very eloquently 
about some things that they do not know very much more about per- 
haps than I do. I venture to express the opinion that there are some 
gentlemen learnedly discussing this bill who do not know the differ- 
ence between a sheet and a halyard. [Laughter.] I want to counsel 
a little bit of moderation. It seems to me that they are indulging too 
much in strong language. Such words as “‘barnacles’’ and ‘‘ dead- 
heads,” and I do not know but that they have said “‘dead-beats”’ and 
“top-heavy,” for instance, and all that class of language ought to be 
out of place here. It seems to me that there has been gotten upin the 
committee an undue and improper view of the equities of this case, be- 
cause a matter of equity is not a question all covered over with tar, 
copper-bottomed, and riveted. 

Here is a grade of officers, men who have earned the reward—the 
positions they now occupy—from this country, whom you reform out of 
the service entirely. You claim to seek to reform the Navy, and you 
proceed to do it by casting that grade out altogether. And yetif any 
one presumes to say or think you may be going too far, we are then in- 
formed that we are all of us opposed to any reform. Well, I think that 

- there is something wrong about this whole matter, and it seems to me 
to be sufficiently demonstrated by the proposition of my friend from 
Georgia to the gentleman from New Jersey that they should act together 
in reference to this particular provision. 

Now, if the Democratic party is doing this thing I know why I am 
opposed to it. Itseems to methere might be a little bit moreof equity 
in this matter than this provision will give. Ido not see why in the 
light of the glory of the American Navy you seek, not to hurt these 
men; oh, no, just simply to kill them; thatisall. That is what this 
amounts to, and I do not think it is fair, and that is why I offer this 


amendment. 
Mr. THOMAS. Thegentleman from Kansas [ Mr. ANDERSON ] seems 
to be laboring under the impression that this bill by abolishing the grade 


of commodore affects some of the commodores now in the service, some 
of the gentlemen who are entitled to the equities he has been speaking 
of. If he will look to the language of the bill he will see that not one 
of the commodores now on the list is affected in the slightest degree by 
this provision. They arencitheraffected in presenti norin futuro. For 
they may be promoted from the grade of commodore to that of rear- 
admiral; or their promotion may be made from a grade lower. But if 
they are entitled to equities, if they have the necessary qualifications, 
they may be promoted to rear-admiral from that grade. 

The effect of this bill is simply to stop Sane to the grade of com- 
modore, it being believed by many who have investigated the subject 
that that is an ornamental grade not needed in our service to-day, and 
that we can well spare it; and when we can cut that leout without 
doing injury to any one, I think it is the part of wisdom and states- 
manship to do it. 

Mr. ATKINS. I move tostrike out the last word. 

I hope the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDER- 
SON] will not prevail. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Chairman, is 
entirely mistaken if he supposes that the object of this legislation is to 
degrade the commodores now in the service. It is simply to dispense 
with that grade after the present commodores shall have resigned or 
died or been promoted. The salary of a commodore I believe is $5,000. 
There are about twenty-five of them now and you effect a considerable 
economy if the grade should be dispensed with. 

I do not profess to be a naval man, and it may be that my opinion is 
not worth a cent as to whether this grade is necessary or not, But, sir, 
there are a great many people in this country whose opinions are en- 
titled to respect who do believe that this grade is entirely unnecessary 
to the service. It is a grade that sprung up during the war. It was 

* not recognized in the law, as I understand the before the war. It 
has sprung up since and is really unn 2 captain can do all 
the work that a commodore is required to do. A captain, if he is fit for 


his position, can command a fleet as well as a commodore tan; and it 
is simply a little extravagance that grew up by way of comity to cer- 
tain officers during the war and has been practiced since the war. 

This provision strikes at no officer now wearing that honor. 


intended to degrade any officer. 


It is not 
Upon the contrary, it isa compliment 


to every officer who bears that rank to-day that this legislation expressly 
excepts him fromitsoperation. Butwhen the officer shall have resigned, 
or died, or been promoted, then the office is to cease. I hope the House 
on both sides will not agree to the motion to strike out the provision, 
but will let it stand as it is in the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to modify my amendment by including 
in the motion to strike out the following clause also : 

Provided, however, That no commodore now in the service shall be reduced in 
rank or be deprived of his commission by reason of this act. 

The question being taken on Mr, ANDERSON’S amendment as mod- 
ified, it was not to. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

From line 78, after the word “be,” strike out all to the word “abolish,” in line 
Sho the parant ir paren eS and captain, and ti th 
grade of commodore shall be made, that grade being hereby abolished” a 

And insert the following: a 

“From thecommodoresand captains on the active-list who, by previous exam- 
i ae to law made for that purpose, shall have been found in all 
respects q therefor in the order of seniority of rank and date of commis- 
sion, the rank and pay of commodores shall hereafter apply only to captains 
and captains commanding naval stations or divisions of a fleet consisting 
of three or more vessels of war.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I reserve the point of order on the amendment and 
desire to have it reported again. 

Mr. HISCOCK.  Certalaly it changes existing 

3 7 it isting law, and I do not know 
in what respect it decreases expenditures. * 

Mr. ROSECRANS. On the point of order I have to observe that the 
Chair has already ruled that all that portion of the paragraph of the 
bill under consideration extending from the word ‘‘act,’’ in line 84, 
goes out under the rule; and has ruled that the portion above, begin- 
ning in line 77 with the word ‘‘ provided ’’ and followed by another pro- 
viso terminating with the word “*act,’’ is in order. Now, the object of 
the amendment I have sent up is to perfect that portion of the para- 
graph which begins on line 77 with the word ‘‘provided.’’ All that I 
wish is that these promotions to rear-admiral shall be from the active- 
list of commodores and captains, and shall be made after the examina- 
tion has been had of those commodores and captains that are eligible 
according to law and who shall be found fully and inall respects quali- 
fied; and from the list of those who are found fully and in all respects 
qualified the promotions shall take place from the highest in rank first. 
That is the first intention of my amendment. 

The second object of my amendment is this, to define what hereafter 
the law will recognize as the rank of commodore. That leads me to 
say that I have heard no one allude directly to the true military use of 
this rank of commodore. 

A commodore commanding a navy-yard, for instance, ought first to 
rank every officer employed under his command, whether he be a cap- 
tain or not; and second, he ought to be the superior in rank of any 
captain of a ship that comes to that yard. 

The second use of a commodore seems to be pointed out by the fact 
that when we began to have more vessels abroad than one or two, so 
that we had a fleet in which there were divisions, it was found conven- 
ient to have a ranking officer to command three or more of those ships, 
and that ranking officer was called a commodore. By law there are 
now twenty-five of these commodores. The Chair has ruled that the 
portion of the bill providing that no commodore nowin service shall be 
ore in rank or deprived of his commission by reason of this act is 
in order. 

Now, all I want to provide by my amendment is that hereafter there 
shall be no more commodores, and whenever the time comes that a 
captain is called upon to command a navy-yard, he shall pro tanto and 
pro tempore have the rank and pay of a commodore in order that he 
may command the yard and all officers who may come there; and that 
whenever a captain shall command a division of ships, consisting of 
three or more men-of-war, he shall for the time being, so long as he 
commands that division, have the rank and pay of acommodore. That 
is the meaning of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ruled in order the paragraph com- 
mencing in line 77 and ending in line 81 on the ground that while it 
chan existing law it retrenched expenditures in that it provided 
that no more promotions to the grade of commodore shall be made, 
that grade beingabolished. Now it seems to the Chair that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California [Mr. ROSECRANS] would con- 
tinue that grade which this bill proposes to abolish, and consequently 
would deprive this proviso of that particular feature which made it in 
order, that is, the reduction of expenditures. The Chair therefore rules 
the amendment out of order. 

The Clerk read the following: 


For two secretaries, one to the Admiral and one tothe Vice-Admiral, clerks to 
paymasters, clerks at inspections, navy-yards, and stations, and extra pay to 
men enlisted under honorable discharge ; commission and interest, transporta- 
tion of funds, exchange, mileage to officers while traveling under orders in the 
United States, and for actual personal expenses of officers while traveling abroad 
under orders: and for the payment of any such officers as may be in service, 
either pos the active or retired list, during the year ending June 30, 1884, in ex- 
cess of the numbers of each class provided for in this act, and for any increase 


of pay arising from different duty, as the needs of the service may require, 
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300,000. And all officers of the Navy shall be credited with the actual timethey 


may have served as officers or 
or navy, or both, and shall receive all the benefits of 
respects in the same manner asif all said service had been 

the regular Navy, in the lowest grade having uated pay held by such officer 
‘since last aegne reo service. And should the sums priated for the pay 
of the officers on active and retired Hateof the Navy be inonfMasens, then ant 
tem tan Ehe SOO Sophng TAYT a authorized to use any and all 
‘balances which may be due or become dueto “ of the Navy,” from the other 
bureaus of the Department, for that purpose. : 

Mr. ROBESON. I move toamend the paragraph last read by insert- 
ing after the word ‘‘service,’’ in line 119, the following: 

Provided, That nothing in this clause shall be so construed as to authorize any 
«change in the dates of commission or in the relative rank of such officers, 

The amendment was agreed to. À 

Mr. MORSE. I move to amend bystriking out the last clause of the 
paragraph just read, as follows: 

And should the opel o keee for the pay of the officers on the active and 
retired lists of the Na insufficient, then and in that case Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby auth to use any and all balances which may be due or be- 
come due to “ Pay of the Navy” from the other bureaus of the Department, for 
that purpose. 

And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That all balances remaining over at the end of the fiscal year shall be turned 
‘ack into the Treasury. 

Mr. ROBESON. The provision which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse] moves to strike out is a provision which was put 
in these appropriation bills by the Committee on Appropriations at the 
time when my friend from Tennessee [ Mr. AO was chairman of 
that committee, for the purpose of providing flexibility in this appro- 
priation, in order that if certain officers were promoted, or died, or went 
out of service, ke Saige eso might be applied to other purposes. 

Mr. ATKINS. It is as broad as it is long. 

Mr. ROBESON. The amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MORSE] would turn back into the Treasury all balances of 
appropriations at the end of the fiscal year, no matter whether the offi- 
cers of the Navy have been paid or not, whether they were away from 
home or not. 

Mr. RANDALL. That would leave it under the two-year clause. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I make a point of order on the amendment that it 
changes existing law. 

Mr. MOORE. Everybody who knows anything about the Navy De- 

partment and its various bureaus knows very well that only two years 
ago a great scandal was caused because one bureau of the Navy saw fit 
under one pretense or another to turn over some of the money appro- 
priated for it to another bureau which had not been provided for by 
law. I think this amendment I have proposed will settle that matter 
entirely, If the amount appropriated for any of these bureaus is not 
sufficient, then let a deficiency be appropriated at the next session of 
Congress. 
I think it is perfectly right and just and fair in law and in equity 
that the sum appropriated for any one Department or bureau of the 
service shall be devoted to the service of that Department or bureau 
and no other. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. TAL- 
BOTT] insist upon his point of order? 

Mr, TALBOTT. Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is subject to 
the point of order and rules it out. 

The Clerk began the reading of the next paragraph; but before con- 
€ uding, : 

Mr. BLOUNT said: I desire to move a point of order on the portion 
of the paragraph last read, which is in these words: 


And should the sums appropriated for the pay of the officers on the active and 
retired lists of the Navy be insuflicient, then and in that case the Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby autho: to use any and all balances which may be due or be- 


men in the regular or volunteer arm 
such actual servi in all 


come due to “ Pay of the Navy,” from the other bureaus of the ent, for 
that purpose, 
Mr. ROBESON. The Clerk has read the next ph. 


Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman need not be in such a hurry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to inform the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] that the committee had passed from the para- 
graph Sone he refers, and the Clerk had proceeded to read the next 


paragraph. 
F Mr. BLOUNT. Had just commenced reading it while I was on the 
oor. 

Mr. ROBESON. The provision to which the gentleman refers has 
been in all the naval appropriation bills for the last five years. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman is entirely mistaken about that, en- 
tirely so. But even if it had been it would not make any difference; it 
does not avoid the question I raise that it is a change of existing law. 

Mr. ROBESON. So is the appropriation of any money a change of 
existing law. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hopethe gentleman will allow me to get through 
and then he can answer what I say. The appropriations for the pay of 
the Navy for any given year are oftentimes, as a matter of convenience 
abroad, used for other p ; but finally in the adjustment of the 
aecounts for that fiscal year the fund comes back to its proper heading 
ander the operation of the law. This proposition goes still furtherand 


would. authorize the use of balances of appropriations made ten years 


ago. 

Mr. ROBESON. If the gentleman will permit me to interrupt him, 
I yol say that I will let the provision be stricken out; it is the law 
anyhow. 

Mr. BLOUNT. While I do not agree with the gentleman in charge 
of the bill in reference to its being the law, it will content me to bave 
this provision stricken out. I will not, however, be deterred by the 
gentleman’s ter information. 

Mr. SP. The gentleman proposes to let the paragraph be 
stricken out. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iam content with that, and will move to strike out 
that portion of the paragraph. 

Mr. ATKINS. One word. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not, however, withdraw my point of order 
against that portion of the patagraph. 

Mr. ATKINS. I have no objection to the striking out of this pro- 
vision; but I wish to say that a proposition of this kind was put in at 
the instance of Mr. Thompson, when he was Secretary of the Navy, 
upon the ground that sometimes there is a balance upon pay of the 
Navy and a deficiency in the pay of the active-list or the retired-list, 
and that it is desirable at times toallow the balance in the one fund to 
be applied to payments on the other. It does not make a particle of 
difference, however, in my judgment, whether the provision goes out or 
staysin. Iam y willing it shall go out. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understand the effect of this proposition differently 
from my friend from Tennessee. It does not merely allow for conven- 
ience a transfer of the pay of the active-list to the retired-list, or vice 
versa; but its operation is wider, and under it appropriations for pay of 
the Navy made twenty years ago may be utilized. 

The motion of Mr. BLOUNT to strike out was agreed to, 

Mr. BERRY. I move toamend the paragraph just read by inserting 
after the word “‘both,’’ in line 715, the words ‘‘or as civil engineers 
under appointment of the Secretary of the Navy.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order that this amendment 
changes existing law, and does not retrench expenditures. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California [Mr. BERRY] 
wish to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. BERRY. Yes, sir. Ido not know whether the amendment is 
subject to a point of order, but I wish to state the object sought to be 
accomplished by it. It is designed to correct an erroneous ruling of 
the Department. Prior to 1867 civil engineers were appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy. In that year the mode of appointment was 

, and it was provided that these officers should be nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. They are now commis- 
sioned officers. By the law of 1870 giving what is known as “‘longev- 
ity pay” the salaries of these officers are increased every five years. 
In the last naval appropriation act we sought to provide that, in mak- 
ing up the longevity pay of these engineers, the time they served under 
appointment before the date of their commissions should be taken into 
account. In that act it was provided: 

All officers of the Navy shall be credited with the actual time they may have 
served as officers or enlisted men in the regular Army or Navy, or — 

That is similar to the language of this bill— 
and shall receive all the benefits of such actual service in all respects in the 
same manner as if all of said service had been continuous, 

Now, as this act uses the language “‘officers or enlisted men,” the 
Department has ruled that engineers who served by appointment prior 
to the date of their commission were not at that time either officers or 
enlisted men, but were only employés of the Government. Atthe same 
time, very singularly, it is held that if the service was continuous and 
without interruption the whole time of service is to be counted in mak- 
ing up the longevity pay; but if for a time the engineer was out of the 
service and came back to it again, the time that he served under ap- 
pointment is not to be counted. 

Thus there are some officers who have been given credit by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for the whole time they served as appointees as well 
as for the time of their service as commissioned officers. But wherever 
there has been an intermission in the service, wherever the officer was 
for a time out of the service, the Department refuses to allow credit for 
the time that he served as an appointee of the Secretary of the Navy. 
In this way manifest injustice is done. I cannot understand why ofti- 
cers of this class should not be credited for the whole of their service; 
and in my view this was the intention of the law. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does thegentleman from California [ Mr. BERRY] 
say that this proposition changes existing law? 

Mr. BERRY. Ido not claim that it reduces expenditures. It is 
rather an interpretation of the law than a change of the law. It is in- 
tended to define the original intention of the law. I think a point of 
order will not lie against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is obliged to sustain the point of order, 
because the amendment certainly changes existing law and is not in the 
interest of economy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For contingent ofthe Navy, namely : Forrentand furniture of build- 
ings and offices not in navy-yards, expenses of courts-martial and courts of in- 
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quiry, boards of investigation, examining boards with clerks’ and witnesses’ fees 
and traveling expensesand costs, stationery and recording, expenses of purchas- 
ing-paymasters’ offices at the various cities, including clerks, furniture, fuel, sta- 
tionery, and incidental expenses; sb rs and advertising, foreign postage, 
telegraphing, foreign and domestic; telephones, copying, care of li '„, mail 
and express wagons and livery and express fees, costs of suits, ions, 
warrants, diplomas, and discharges; relief of vessels in distress and pilotage, 
recovery of valuables from a vee expenses, care and trans- 
portation of the dead, reports, professional investigation, cost of special instruc- 
tion and information abroad, and all other emergencies and extraordi ex- 
penses arising at home or abroad, but impossible to be anticipated or classified, 
exclusive of personal services in the Navy rtment or any ofits subordinate 
bureaus or offices at Washington, District of Columbia, $100,000. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
“abroad,” in line 141, the words ‘‘and the collection and classifi- 
cation thereof.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

For necessary repairs to ordnance buildings, magazines, n-parks, boats, 
lighters, wharves. ANEY and other objects: of the like pA hr 0 including 
breakwaters at the maraena, Ellis Island, New York, and the erection of a 
shell-filling house at the evue magazine, Washington, $15,000. 

Mr. TALBOTT. By direction of the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 200 insert the following: 

“The President of the United States is hereby authorized and required to se- 
lect from e Any aaa Hery me onpa Aks SOIL ee Apo for ve 
S pali Benen by the GOVO A fas the best location kad is ban Aspid for 
the establishment of a Goyernment fonundery for the manufacture of ordnance 
adapted to modern warfare for the use of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, the cost of all buildings, tools, and implements necessary to be used in 
the manufacture thereof, including the cost of a steam-hammer of sufficient size 
for the manufacture of the heaviest qos ; and the President is further requested 
to report to Congress the finding of said board at as early a date as possible: 
Provided, That no extra compensation shall be paid the officers serving on the 
board hereby created," 

Mr. ROBESON. As this comes from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, I make no objection to it. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase, after full investigation and experiment, of automobile torpe- 
does of the latest and best construction, with applianees for their use, $100,000. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to insert, after the word ‘“‘purchase,” in 
line 213, the words “or manufacture.” 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I wish to move a further amend- 
ment, in line 214, by inserting, after the word ‘‘ best,’’ the words ‘‘ of 
American invention, manufacture, and;’’ so it will read: 

For parae after full investigation and experiment, of automobile torpe- 
does of the latest and best American invention, manufacture, and construction, 
with appliances for their use, $100,000. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a 
single question about that amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. What is it? 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman mean the expenditure of this 
money shall be confined to the purchase of torpedoes of American in- 
vention, although there may be torpedoes of foreign invention and man- 
ufacture of a superior character ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. It means that it shall be confined 
to torpedoes of American invention and manufacture. Ihave sought 
to perfect the section as it came from the Committee on Appropriations 
rather than insert the section as the Committee on Naval Affairs directed 
me to report it. Now, the whole purpose of this section as originally 
drawn is to take $100,000 here appropriated and give it to Mr. White- 
head, theinventor of the Whitehead torpedo, a European invention and 
manufacture. I believe that the Whitehead torpedo is entirely worth- 
less as a torpedo, and I do not propose to stand here and see any money 
voted for it if I can help it. 

Mr. ATKINS. I believe this appropriation is under the control of 
the Secretary of the Navy. Now, does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts intend to charge the of the Navy would be guilty of 
maladministration of this money by purchasing these worthless tor- 

oes? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. For the last six or eight years, Mr. 
Chairman, I have known something of this Whitehead torpedo and the 
efforts made to induce this Government to buy it. I do not propose to 
allow any officer of the Government to be deceived into buying what I 
conceive to be a totally worthless thing. 

Mr. ATKINS. I care nothing about it; but does the gentleman say 
that the Secretary of the Navy would spend this money wastefully upon 
a worthless invention ? 

Mr. SPARKS. We wish to get the best torpedo, and that seems to 
be the design of the appropriation. that the Secretary of the Navy shall 
purchase the latest and best construction of torpedo. Now if you con- 
tine it to torpedoes of home manufacture you may not get the best. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Massachusetts has the floor 
and has not yielded it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. 
single moment, The Whitehead torpedo is known and 


I will detain the House but for a 
has been known 


in the Navy Department for some years; and although it is better now 


than it was ten years ago, it is not being purchased by European gov- 
ernments, as other torpedoes have superseded it. 

We have now in our own hands the invention of an American citizen. 
Two or three weeks ago it was shown by experiments that it will not 
cost one-tenth part as much as the invention of Mr. Whitehead. It 
can be fired from any ship or boat, while the torpedo of Mr. Whitehead 
must have a particular apparatus for it put aboard ship before it can be 
fired. The invention of our citizen costs nothing except the mere labor 
of carrying it outin thenavy-yard. It travels at therate of seventy-five 
feet a second and produces more certain and greater effect. It carries 
one hundred pounds of dynamite or gunpowder, as you please. Experi- 
ment with it shows that it is absolutely accurate in itsaim. If you 
pass this appropriation of $100,000 as it is, that torpedo of our inven- 
tion will lie rejected and untested, while we shall spend $100,000 for 
Mr. Whitehead’sinvention. Mr. Whitehead will not come here to com- 
pete. He has refused to come here to compete, and yet he asks us to 
buy his torpedo merely on its European reputation. $ 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to say I have failed to see the propriety of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. This proposed 
appropriation of $100,000 is for the purchase, after full investigation 
and experiment, of torpedoes of the latest invention. Now, if I under- 
stand the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, it is for 
the purchase of torpedoes invented by an American or Americans. 

Mr. SPARKS. Allow me one word. 

Mr. CANNON. Let mo state my case and I will. Ido not know 
anything about the Whitehead torpedo and I do not care anything about 
it. Idonot know anything about the torpedo of an American inventor 
or the inventions of a dozen of them, and I do not care about them unless 
they are the best. If they are, well and good. Isuppose the Secretary 
of the Navy will test them as well as the others. What we want is tor- 
pedoes of some account, whether invented by Americans or some one 
else. If this thing is to be a job in the interest of Mr. Whitehead or in 
the interest of Mr. Blackhead, American, Englishman, or anybody else, 
then I am against it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

= HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Then I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. MORSE. The Committee on Naval Affairs have examined this 
for the last six years, and the members of that committee instructed 
their chairman to reportthis proposition. It is hereon the responsibility 
of that committee, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, this is the only por- 
tion of this bill which we have thus far reached providing new legislation 
which has ever had a moment's consideration in the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and I think I am justified in asking this committee for one 
minute at least to give the Committee on Naval Affairs the courtesy of 
a hearing as to their views upon the subject. This Whitehead torpedo 
has been jammed in the face of the Naval Committee of this House for 
at least six years past. The last session of Congress the agent of the 
Whitehead torpedo came before us and undertook to tell us all about 
his torpedo. He was told finally that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
would never vote to appropriate a single dollar for that torpedo. He 
retired from the scene, ansl there immediately appeared a naval officer 
of the Government advocating its adoption, and I am sorry to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that very soon after that officers of the Ordnance Bureau of 
the Navy Department also became converted to the Whitehead torpedo. 

Here now as the result we find an appropriation of $100,000 in this 
bill for automobile torpedoes, What does that mean? It means the 
Whitehead torpedo. That is the only torpedo in the world that is known 
by that particular name; and when we pass this appropriation under 
that name you mean the Whitehead torpedo every time. 

What, Mr. Chairman, is that Whitehead torpedo? It is asecret; and 
the secret has not been divulged. ‘The man has not even had the man- 
liness to come forward into this country and take a patent on it. He 
comes here with a secret; asks us to buy a secret; promising for the 
consideration of a certain sum to give to the United States his secret, 
and to furnish a few of the torpedoes with it. But when you get the 
torpedo what have you got? You have nothing that we can use unless 
you make further provision for it. You have got to furnish the guns 
from which to eject it. You have to appropriate money to prepare 
methods to compress the atmosphere by which it is ejected to some- 
thing like two thousand pounds pressure to the squareinch. You have 
got to do this in order to get the torpedooutoftheship. It costs hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to fire it after you get it. What is the 
necessity for it? We have torpedoes which have been tested and it is 
the belief of those who have participated in those tests, and know what 
they talk about, that we have torpedoes of our own invention and of 
American manufacture which are vastly superior in all s, which 
will do more execution, are less costly, and which may be tested suf- 
ficiently for all the practical purposes of our Navy at an expense of 
not exceeding four or five hundred dollars. But if after tests are prop- 
erly applied and that torpedo or those torpedoes of American manufact- 
ure shall prove to be a failure, then I shall not object to anything in 
the shape of torpedoes which the Government may choose to purchase: 
if they are found to he serviceable. T am in favor of torpedoes, 
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The torpedo in itself is an original American invention; and if our 
Ordnance Bureau will open its doors to American inventors and manu- 
facturers, azd if you will instruct them to open their doors to make an 
investigation and ask American inventors to produce the best torpedo, 
I believe that we will have the very best that the world has ever seen, 
and one that will blow this Whitehead torpedo entirely out of existence. 
We will get it at an expense far less than that proposed to be incurred 
here. We will get something that is far cheaper in the long run, and 
in the end far superior to anything in use by foreign governments. 

Mr, ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I was induced to believe, in consider- 
ing this bill, that the expenditure of $100,000 for torpedoes would bein 
the interest of national defense. The bill follows the language of the 
estimates: ~ 


Purchase of automobile torpedoes of latest construction and a setof launching 
apparatus with working drawings therefor. 


That is the language of the Book of Estimates. The bill proposes: 


For purchase, after full investigation and an mac of automobile torpedoes 
of the latest and best construction, with appliances for their use, $100,000, 

Now, sir, when so distinguished a gentleman as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who 
has just addressed the committee, rises in his place and charges that this 
Whitehead torpedo is a fraud, that it is the only torpedo that goes by the 
nameof ‘‘automobile,’’ he thereby lays at the door of the distinguished 
Secretary of the Navy a grave charge, either a charge of ignorance ora 
disposition to impose upon the Government. 

Therefore I move to strike out the whole clause from the bill. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Chairman, an estimate came to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of $100,000 or $150,000, I do not now remember 
which, for the purchase of automobile torpedoes of the latest and best 
construction. It was thoroughly understood by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, for they called the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance be- 
fore them who said that that bureau as the result of its investigations 
thought that the Whitehead torpedo was the best in the world. They 
professed to know all about it. They think they do know it. 

There came to our committee, in opposition to that, a resolution from 
the Naval Committee which asked an appropriation of $150,000 for 
torpedoes of American manufacture, $50,000 of which should be ap- 
propriated for a particular torpedo of a icular inventor. Now, the 
Appropriations Committee did not desire to put into this bill an appro- 
priation for any particular person. We all thought that we needed 
torpedoes as a cheap and efficient weapon of defense, both sides of the 
committee agreeing. It seemed that the Naval Committee and the 
Navy Department both wanted the appropriation for torpedoes. 

What didwedo? Weappropriated $100,000, and we inserted coupled 
with it a provision for the purchase or manufacture of torpedoes ‘‘ after 
full investigation and experiment,” experiments requiring new boards 
of investigation and new experiments and new reports on automobile 
torpedoes. That does not mean any particular torpedo. It means any 
torpedo ihat carries with it its own power of propulsion; and the tor- 
pedo that the gentleman from Massachusetts favors, and which I am 
inclined to favor myself, is itself automobile. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetis. But the term ‘automobile tor- 
pedo’’ has never been used except with reference to the Whitchead tor- 


pedo. 

Mr. ROBESON. ‘That may be so. We do not apply it to any one 
particular torpedo. We use the term with reference to this particular 
class of torpedoes. 

We say that we shall have this $100,000 for the best automobile tor- 
pedo which after full investigation and experiment shall prove to be of 
the latest and best construction. Now, we have tried to meet the whole 
thing, to meet the ideas of the gentleman from Massachusetts and meet 
the requirements of the service for torpedoes without naming any par- 
ticular person. 

Mr. BLOUNT. May I ask the gentleman from New Jersey a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. ROBESON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to know whether the Whitehead torpedo is 
extensively used in Europe, or not, 

Mr. ROBESON. It is an instrument of warfare, as I am informed 
by the Bureau of Ordnance, which has been accepted in Europe and 
with which all the maritime European nations arm their vessels. Ido 
not know to what extent that is true. That is what we were told. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I desire to say several of the gov- 
ernments of Europe have t the secret with the right to make the 
torpedo; but as Iam informed, only the English Government has made 
them, and to-day other aoa are refusing toecbuy them. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] asks if I mean to charge 
the Secretary of the Navy with wrong. I do not. Iam willingto trust 
him. But let me tell the story of my own efforts. 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] will remember that in 
1867, after the close of the war, an effort was made to perfect a system 
of American torpedo warfare, and the inventor to whom I have referred 
came to Congress, came before the committee, and explained his plan. 
The committee asked him to wait because there was no appropriation, 
and to go on and perfect his invention. He went home and came back 


after awhile with his improvement, and at Jast Co asked him to 
let the Government use hisinvention. He did so, re spent eight years 
at his own expense showing the Government how to adapt his torpedoes: 
to two ships in the service, and at that time Congress made him apay- 
ment for his time merely. 

When torpedoes adapted to use on ships went out and exploded in 
water he was asked to do—what? To invent a torpedo such as would 
go with great rapidity on the surface and explode itself under water, 
a problem which to many gentlemen would look a hard one. Vor eight 
years he has worked in the Navy Department at the torpedo station, 
paying every dollar of his expenses out of his own pocket and consid- 
erable money on the work itself, until now he has a torpedo of a large 
size capable of traveling seventy-five feet on the- surface of water per 
second, carrying a charge of dynamite of one hundred pounds which. 
explodes upon contact, and all it needs now is to be tested. 

And they require him to test it. Where? This Ordnance Bureau, 
for which gentlemen will find before I get through that I have no great 
love or respect, ask him now to test it in the rough waters of the ocean. 
I suppose they would like next to have it tested ina storm atsea. You ~ 
can not fire off a Whitehead torpedo till you stop your ship or till it 
comes substantially to a stop, while this torpedo of which I speak can 
be fired from the deck of any ship in full motion; and if properly made, 
as I believe, and as gentlemen believe who have lately seen it, it must 
strike its object with almost unerring certainty, its speed being so great 
that it is not much affected by waves or by current, And yet, while 
that is pending, this Ordnance Bureau come and ask us to give $100,000 
to purchase the automobile torpedo of Europe. 

Mr. SPARKS. Why does not your amendment go to the effect that 
that torpedo shall be purchased ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Because I would not buy any tilt 
it has been tested to the last degree. 

Mr. SPARKS. Precisely. And this says ‘‘ torpedoes of the latest 
and best construction.” Now, if the torpedo of which the gentleman. 
from Massachusetts speaks be of the latest and best construction, will 
it not be purchased under this paragraph? > 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Why, this Whitehead has been in- 
vited to come with his torpedo here and compete with American in- 
yentors, and has declined. 

Mr. SPARKS. And why? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Simply, I suppose, because he is 
not willing to put his invention in competition with those of American 
inventors. [Here the hammer fell.] Idesire, if I may be permitted, 
to have read from the Clerk’s desk an amendment which the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs prepared and which they sent to the Committee 
on Appropriations. The Naval Committee passed that amendment 
unanimously, including, I believe, the vote of my friend from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. RoBEson]. That went tothe Appropriations Committee, and 
it comes back with the provision for Whitehead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has already 
one amendment pending. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. After the amendment now pend- 
ing shall have been disposed of I shall move this. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts asks that a 
proposed amendment which he sends to the desk shall be read for in- 
formation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase and manufacture of torpedoa adapted tonaval warfare, and 
for the fixtures and machinery necessary for operating the same, $100,000: Pro- 
vided, Said money shall on! expended for the purchase or manufacture of 
torpedoes the inventions of citizens of the United : And provided further, 
That no part of said money shall be expended for the purchase or manufacture 


of any torpedo until the same have been recommended by the Secretary 
of the Navy, based upon a report to be made to him by a board of naval officers 
to be created by him to 


examine and test said torpedoes and inventions: And 

proves further, That a sum not exceeding $50,000 out of said appropriation shall 
paid to Asa Weeks when he shall execute and deliver to the United States a 
release in writing of all claim for present or future use of the United States of all 


his inventions in to’ oes and in the for 0} controlling, and 
exploding torpedoes, or relating in any way to the subject o torpedo warfare, 
whether patented or otherwise: however, That said payment shall only 
be made on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, upon a re- 


port of the board of officers above provided for. 
Mr. SPRINGER. As we have now entered upon the consideration: 


of a very important subj I would to the gentleman from. 
New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] that this would be a very good time for 
the committee to rise, as it is now after 5 o’clock. 


Mr. ROBESON. We had better first finish this important subject. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We can not do that to-night. I would like a few 
hours to consider the various amendments which have been suggested, 
especially that of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS]. 
We are called upon to determine the kind of torpedo which we shall’ 
adopt, whether of Whitehead or some other man. I think, therefore, 
this is a time for the committee to rise, and I make that motion. 

Mr. ROBESON. I hope the committee will not rise until we have 
p a little further in this bill. We have been two days in going- 
over less than ten of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion that the committee rise is not de-- 
batable. 
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The question was taken upon the motion that the committee rise; 
and it was not agreed to upon a division—ayes 45, noes 81. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs u amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. ROBESON. Upon thissubjectof torpedoes I desire to say but a 
single word. The gentleman from Massachusetts has said that we in 
the Naval Committee voted for one state of things, and that there now 
comes a proposition from the Committee on Appropriations for the 
Whitehead torpedo. Yetin the same breath he says that Mr. White- 
head will not come here and submit his to examination. 

Nr. , of Massachusetts. I said that in the past he has de- 
clined to do so. 

Mr. ROBESON. This provision says that there shall be purchased, 
after full investigation and e iment, the best torpedo of the latest 
invention. If Mr. Whitehead not come here and submit his tor- 
pedo against the American inventions he can not have a dollar of this 
money. If he does come here and shows, after a full investigation and 
_ experiment, that his torpedo is better than any American torpedo, he 

ought to have the money. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. To be tested where? 

Mr. ROBESON. To be tested here. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. You do not say so. 

Mr. ROBESON. Iam willing you shall insert the word “here.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestion is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, which will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Insert after the word “best” the words “ American invention, manufacture, 
and;" so that heed age preen will read: 

“For purchase, full investigation and experiment, of automobile torpedoes 
of the latest and best American invention, manufacture, and construction, with 
appliances for their use, $100,000." 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. ATKINS. I now move to strike out the entire paragraph. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I move tostrike out the paragraph 
as amended and tp insert in lieu thereof that which was read by the 
Clerk a few moments ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the motion to strike out and 
insert takes precedence. 

Mr. ATKINS. Is it too late to make a point of order against the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The CHAIR: . What is the point of order? 

Mr. ATKINS. That it changes existing law and does not retrench 
expenditures. 3 
_ The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman refer to the amendment 

which is now moved? 

Mr. ATKINS. I refer to the one moved by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts a few moments since. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. ATKINS. I did not so understand it. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thatamendmenthasbeenadopted. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts now moves to strike out the paragraph as 
amended and to insert in lieu thereof what the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase and manufacture of to: oes adapted to naval warfare, and 
for the fixtures and machinery necessary for operating the same, $100,000: Pro- 
vided, That said money shall only be expended for the purchase or manufacture 
of torpedoes the invention of citizens of the United States: And provided further, 
That no part of said money shall be expended for the purchase or manufacture of 


any torpedo until the same shall have been recommended by the Secretary of the 
Navy based upon a report to be made to him by a board of naval officers to be 


created nom to examine and test said to joes and inventions: And pro- 
vided further, That a sum not exceeding $50,000 out of said riation 
be paid to Asa Weeks, when he shall execute and deliver to United States a 


release in writin; 
of his invention 


of 


and exploding torpedoes, or relating in any way to the subject of to: o war- 
fare, w on patented oe outaxwion? 2 , That said payment shall 
only be made on the dation of the Secretary of the Navy, based upon 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I desire a few minutes in support 
of my amendment. I may be, and probably shall be in the estimate 
-of some of my associates, placed in the position of advocating the ap- 
propriation of a sum of money to reward distinguished individuals in 
whom I have some personal interest. 

Now, I desire to say that some years ago, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of a Democratic House, when my friend from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. WHITTHORNE] was the chairman, this subject of tor- 
pedoes was committed to my charge. I ayaa en the invention of 
the gentleman named in my amendment, Asa Weeks, and with the 
‘unanimous approbation of my committee I reported a bill in his favor, 
believing that he should be rewarded in some way for his many years 
-of service in this regard. 

Subsequent to that time, with the advice, assistance and encourage- 


ment of Admiral Porter; and finally at last with the encou: ment 
and assistance of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Mr. Wi pro- 
duced his locomotive torpedoes of which Ihavespoken. For eight years 


at least he devoted his whole time to the subject and paid his own ex- 
penses, receiving nothing whatever from the Government. 

I am willing to accept the responsibility of my advocacy here of his 
zights, because I ask nothing except that; if he has the best torpedo in 


the world he should be paid for it, and it shall not be stolen from him; 
and if he has not the best torpedo in the world, then I am willing that 
we should purchase one of any other country. But I propose if I can 
to stop all attempts to spend money on various torpedoes of which we 
know nothing, when we have almost within our realization a torpedo 
which will supersede all others in the world. 

Is there anything like personal interest in this? I simply demand 
that justice, shall be done to a man who came forward and offered his 
invention to the Government for its sole use sixteen years ago, and 
who has constantly worked in the interest of the Government until to- 
day; who never took out a patent for any invention he made until he 
found his inventions were being stolen from him piecemeal by certain 
men whom I will not undertake to point ont. 

Whit is the proposition of the Naval Committee? It is that $100,000 
be appropriated to purchase the best invention in torpedoes, with the 
machinery and apparatus for operating them, and that if this man who 
has worked sixteen years for the Government has at last produced the 
best invention of this kind, he shall be paid foritsfuture use. Is there 
an; unjust in this? Can any man here say that it is not at once 
just to the Government and to a worthy citizen of the United States ? 
If so let him rise and sayso. Iask the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
WHITTHORNE] whether he is not ready to vouch for all that I have 
now said, and for the action of the Naval Committee of this House on 
this subject. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. i as I am appealed to by my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS], I take very great pleasure in 
bearing witness to the fidelity, zeal, and intelli with which he has 
prosecuted his study of the m of torpedo defense of this country, 
and I believe of every intelligent naval power of the world. He has 
made this subject astudy for years. When I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs I was struck with the gentleman's earnestness, 
zeal, and research in connection with inventions of this kind. The man 
whose invention the gentleman from Massachusetts now brings to our 
attention is a citizen, I believe, of the State of Iowa, a man who im- 
presses every one with whom he comesincontact. Sofaras I can judge 
his invention is one of the most wonderful that the human mind ever 
produced. I believe it ought to be adopted by the Government and 
fully developed. If it should succeed, as it promises (and I have faith 
that it will), I believe it will prove the most powerful instrument of 
defense that could be acquired by this Government. 

The amendment of Mr. HARRIS was agreed to. 

Mr. ATKINS. I now ask a vote on my motion to strike out the 
whole paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not in order to strike out 
what has been inserted by a vote of the committee. 

Mr. ATKINS. That was only offered as an amendment; the clause 
has now been perfected, and it is in order to move to strike it all oat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the motion. 

The motion of Mr. ATKINS was not agreed to, there being—ayes 20, 
noes 102. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the whole paragraph and in- 
sert—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the motion is not in order. 

Mr, TALBOTT. I make the point that the gentleman’s motion is 
not in order; that the adoption of the motion to strike ont and insert 
precludes any other motion to strike out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The motion was to strike out, I believe—— 

The CHAIRMAN. There was a motion to strike out and insert, and 
also a motion tostrike out what was inserted. What is the gentleman’s 
motion ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the Clerk read it. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Strike out lines 213 to 216, inclusive, and all amendments thereto, and insert: 
“For investigation and experiment of torpedoes, $1,000; and the result of all 
experiments shall be reported to the next session.” 

Mr. ROBESON. That is hardly enough to explode a pack of fire- 
crackers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam obliged to the gentleman from New Jersey. 
I have taken the opinion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HARRIS], the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, as to the 
amount required to make these experiments. He said that $500 would 
be sufficient. I haye doubled that amount and made it $1,000, as I 
wish to be liberal with the Department. The gentleman from New 
Jersey, who is a tar himself, who has sailed the seas over and knows 
all about torpedoes and other things for oa sree thinks this appro- 
priation would not explode a fire-cracker. I do not profess to be versed 
in naval affairs, but I take it the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
chairman of the Naval Committee—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. What the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRING- 
ER] moves to strike out has already been struck out by a vote of the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, SPRINGER. Not all of it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out all the paragraph as it now 
stands—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion has just been voted down. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. That was to strike out merely; I move to strike 
out and insert what has been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘To strike out the whole paragraph ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. The lines put in have taken the place, 
I presume, of those which were struck out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole has adopted the 
motion ef the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS] to strike 
out the whole paragraph and insert the provision which he offered. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Then, as the gentleman from Massachusetts moved 
to strike out all of the text—— 

Mr. ROBESON. There must be an end to this some time, and I rise 
to a point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why, I am rising to a point of order. 

Mr. ROBESON. No, you are not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I so understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to ask whether the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had moved to strike out the text? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I did. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Chair is right, then, and I am out of order in 
my motion, because the committee agreed to it in that form. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING, 

For igs tees Grae For coal e ana ships’ ri kanoa e ex- 
Satarak for the Sireni hersia bee and : $ AA Sve lpp an ped 
See E E 
of al other aada of uipment at home and abroad, cnt for the SS of 
labor in equipping vessels and manufacture of equipment articles in the several 
navy-yards, $325,000. 

Mr. ELLIS. I offer the following amendment: 

And the Secretary of the Navy is authorized and empowered at his discretion 
to constitute and introduce as a portion of the equipment of the Navy the life- 
ae dress adopted and approved by the Life-Saving Service of the United 


Mr. ROBESON. If there is no increase of expenditure I do not care 
anything about it. a 

Mr. ELLIS. There is none. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. ROBESON. I trust not. We can get behind us a good deal of 
work on this bill if we sit here a little longer. 

Mr. ATKINS. I think not. 

Mr. ROBESON. Half an hour now will save us several hours in the 
morning. 

Mr. ATKINS. I will state to the gentleman from New Jersey that 
he can not carry his point. I do not think we ought to continue this 
session any longer. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 80. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of recruiting: For expenses of recruiting, rent of eed pr 
and expenses of maintaining the same, advertising for men and Spy Bog 
other expenses attending the recruiting for the naval service, and for the trans- 
portation of enlisted men and boys at home and abroad, $25,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I move to strikeouttheparagraph. Ido notsee 
the necessity, Mr. Chairman, of recruiting seamen for the Navy when 
it is admitted we have no ships and no navy to put them aboard. We 
have now more men than we can use. We haveofficers enough to man 
all theships necessary tosend outascruisers. You cantakethe midship- 
menand other subordinate officers and put them under the command of 
four or five rear-admirals and then you would not need any men at all, 
if whatthe members of the Naval Committeesay is true about our Navy. 
The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs tells us we have hardly 
any ships. They amount, I am told, toonly thirty-eight, and those are 


' of adiminutive character and but few of them steamers. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. All steamers. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Thirty-eight steamers. Well, with that num- 
ber and the large number of seamen we have already enlisted I see no 
use of this appropriation for recruiting a larger number. If we have 
more sailors and more officers than are already sufficient to man our 
ships, as a matter of course common sense as well as economy forbids 
the enlistment of any more men, for the service. If it is unnecessary 
to enlist any more men, it is certainly unnecessary to make any more 
appropriations for that purpose. And if it is not necessary to have any 
more men for the Navy, then it is not necessary to employ officers to re- 
cruit them, and of course there is no need of making an appropriation 
of money to pay for the expense of doing so. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent expenses equipment and recruiting: For extra expenses of 
training-ships, freight and transportation of equipment stores, printing, adver- 
tising, telegraphing, books and models, postage, car-tickets, ferriage, ice, appre- 
hension of deserters and stragglers, ce to vesselsin distress, continuous- 
service certificates and good-conduct badges for enlisted men, school-books for 


training-ships, extra medals for boys, and emergencies arising under cognizance 
of Bureau Of eatitoment and Recruiting unforeseen and impossible to classify, 


0,600, 
For the civil establishment at navy-yards and stations, $9,000, 


XIV——_96 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to strike out the words ‘‘for the civil es- 
tablishment at navy-yards and stations, $9,000,” and I do so for the 
purpose of making an inquiry of the gentleman from New Jersey in 
charge of this bill. 

I see on page 8 ‘‘for the civil establishment at navy-yards and sta- 
tions, $5,000.” - 

I see also on page 9 ‘‘for the civil establishment at navy-yards and 
stations, $5,000.” 

Mr. ROBESON. I can explain thistothegentleman. Each bureau 
has a civil establishment in every navy-yard and station, and this bill 
cuts down the appropriation one-half all the way through. 

Mr. Mc. N. But why the same appropriation? 

Mr. ROBESON. They are not the same appropriation. One is for 
the Bureau of Ordnance, another for the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
another for the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting, and another for 
the Bureau of Navigation, and so on. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. ATKINS. I move the committee rise. 

Mr. ROBESON. Let the Clerk read two pages further on. 

Mr. ATKINS. F courteously ask the gentleman to make the mo- 
tion for the committee to rise. It is now half-past 5 o’clock, and I do 
not care to sit here any longer. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 80. 

Mr. ATKINS. I make the point of order that we are appropriating 
money here without a quorum. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is not a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not require a quorum on a motion to 
rise, 

Mr. ATKINS demanded tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The call comes too late. 

Mr. ATKINS. I asked in time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman made the call 
too late, as the Clerk had proceeded to read. 

Mr. ATKINS. No, sir, he had not. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Tennessee says he rose 
in time, the Chair will submit the question to the committee. 

Mr. ATKINS. I did. 

The committee divided; and there were ayes 24. 

So the House refused to order tellers. 

Mr. SPARKS. Count the other side. F 

The CHAIRMAN. Not one-fifth of a quorum voting, tellers are re- 


Mr. SPRINGER. But we have a right to have the other side 
counted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the rple. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If he still doubts or a count is required by at least one-fifth of a quorum, he 
shall name one from each side of the question to tell the Toesnbera in the afirma- 
tive and negative. 

The CHAIRMAN. One-fifth of a quorum not having risen, tellers 
were refused. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Mr. ATKINS. I move that the committee do now rise. 
Mr. ROBESON. Let the Clerk read the first line of the paragraph, 
and I*will make the motion myself that the committee rise. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For preservation and completion of yesels on the stocks and in ordinary. 
Mr. ROBESON. I move that this committee do now rise. 
r. ATKINS. I hope it will be recorded that the gentleman from 

New Jersey himself made the motion that the committee rise. ((Laugh- 
ter. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. PAGE reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union having had under consideration the naval ap- 
propriation bill had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ATKINS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. KELLEY. You wanted a paper printed and I submit a resolu- 
tion providing for the printing of a paper which the gentleman from 
Texas called for last evening with reference to the tariff bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. There is no objection to that. 


TABULATED STATEMENT OF TARIFF CHANGES. 


Mr. KELLEY. I submit a resolution for the printing of the paper 
to which I have referred. - 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the House 2,000 copies of the tab- 
ular statement prepared 7 the Committee on Ways and Means showing arti- 
cles, amounts, and rates of duty under existing law compared with the rates 
reported in House bill 7313, together with the estimated amount of revenue that 
would be received under the operations of said bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is all right. 
Mr. WHITE. To be equally distributed? 
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Mr. RANDALL. It will be distributed by the officers of the House? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave to withdraw papers from the files of the 
House was granted in the following cases: 

To Mr. MCKENZIE, papers relating to the claim of John G. Holloway, 
deceased, late of Henderson County, Kentucky, for reference to the 
Quartermaster-General for settlement, there being no adverse report. 

To Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, with reference to the claims of cer- 
tain soldiers for horses lost in the military service, for reference to the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury for settlement. 


W. R. NEWSOM. 


On motion of Mr. WHEELER, by unanimous consent, it was ordered 
that the Clerk of the House be directed to furnish certified copies of 
all papers and testimony on file in his office in connection with the 
claim of W. R. Newsom, of Alabama, disallowed by the Southern 
Claims Commission. 

The motion of Mr. ATKINS was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 
5 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH; The petition of E. Schneider & Co., of Chicago, 
and others, manufacturers, opposing reduction of the duty on crude 
glycerine—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARR: The petition of workingmen of Harrisburgh and of 
workingmen of Steelton, Pennsylvania, asking Congress to pass the 
pending tariff bill—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. BAYNE: The petition of Peter Stackhouse and 126 others, 
employés of Smith, Sutton & Co., La Belle Steel Works, of Allegheny, 
and of Joseph Williams and 169 others, employés of Sprung Steel and 
Iron Works of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, praying that no lower rates 
of duty be adopted than those recommended by the Tariff Commission— 
severally to the same committee. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) Grain 
and Flour Exchange, protesting against the passage of the Lowell bank- 
rupt bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALKINS: The petition of George C. Moon and 82 others, of 
Warsaw, Indiana, praying that discrimination between the various 
schools of medicine be prohibited in Government service—to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Also, the petition of Major J. A. Smith, in charge of works at Michi- 
gan City, Indiana, relative to an appropriation for the improvement of 
the harbor at that place—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: The petition of workingmen employed at the 
Springfield Furnace, Blair County, Pennsylvania, asking that Congress 
will not adopt any lower rate of duties on any foreign manufactured 
products than as recommended by the Tariff Commission—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: The petition of the Reformed Church of Nyack, 
New York, signed by the officers, asking for a commission of inquiry 
concerning the alcoholic liquor traffic—to the Select Committee on the 
oe Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: The petition of citizens of the eighth Con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, for adoption of the schedules of du- 
ties on foreign ee recommended by the Tariff Commission—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERRETT: The petition of 520 employés of Jones & Laugh- 
lin and of 136 workingmen employed by Carnegie Bros. & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, for the passage of the tariff bill as reported— 
severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. 8S. 8. FARWELL: The petition of the produce exchange, 
board of trade, medical association, and citizens of Davenport, Iowa, 
for an appropriation for the continuance of the immigrant inspection 
service—to the Select Committee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. HEILMAN: The petition of citizens of Hazelton, Indiana, 
praying for a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOBLITZELL: The petition of the workingmen of the 
Locust Point Rolling Mills, of Baltimore, Maryland, for passage of 
tariff schedules as reported by the Tariff Commission—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of citizens of Grafton, West Virginia, for 
an appropriation for continuance of immigrant inspection service—to 
the Select Committee on the Public Health. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the West Virginia State board of 
health, relative to the National Board of Health—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HILL: The petition of citizens of Paterson, New Jersey, for 
the erection of a building for the use of the medical museum—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. KELLEY: The petition of 21 employés of the Fairmount Steel 
Works, and of Robert Fogg and 70 others, workingmen of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, against any reduction of the tariff—severally to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: The petition of Francis A. Utter, executor, ask- 
ing that the estate of Ira W. Utter be paid for losses sustained by In- 
dian depredations—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEEDOM: Pa relating to the pension claim of Daniel 
R. Shriver—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. R. M. McLANE: The petition of Rufus B. Warfield and 
others, employés of H. W. Ellicott & Son, land Iron Furnaces, 
against any decrease in rates of duties as proposed by the Tariff Com- 
mission, and favoring increase in some of the rates, &c.—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER: The petition of Samuel McClure and 101 others, 
employés of the Stewart Iron Works, of Sharon, Pennsylvania, for the 
passage of the House tariff bill—to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of A. W. i and 24 others, citizens of 
Zelinople, Pennsylvania, asking that a pension be granted to Henry 
T. Schutt—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: The petition of workingmen of Laufman & 
Co., Apollo Iron Works, of Apollo, Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, 
in favor of the report of the Tariff Commission and against any further 
reduction in the duty on iron—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURCH: The petition of L. A. Daten and 25 others, of Bar- 
ing, Maine, for an appropriation for the construction of a bridge across 
the Saint Croix River—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: The petition of 140 workingmen of Catasauqua, 
Pennsylvania, praying Congress to adopt no lower rates of duties on 
any manufactured articles than is proposed by the Tariff Commission— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: The petition of C. P. Hepple and 26 others, 
citizensof Chiques, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, protesting against 
any reduction of tariff duties—to the same committee. 

By Mr. VAN AERNAM: The resolution of the Buffalo (New York) 
Board of Trade, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-cutter 
service to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WALKER: The petition of employés of the Williamsport 
Tron Company of Pennsylvania, praying that Congress will adopt no 
lower rates of duties than are recommended in the report of the Tariff 
Commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARD: The petition of the Thorndale Iron Works, of Thorn- 
dale, Pennsylvania, against a reduction of the duty on steel and iron— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. G. D. WISE: The petition of Ethelbert D. Fitch, employé in 
the House folding-room, for equalization of salary—to the Committee 
on-Accounts, 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 24, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SEAMEN’S WAGES. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the Senate of the United States : 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of the United States dated January 
5, 1883, requesting “that the of State be directed to transmit to the 
Senate copies of any letters on file in his Department from the consular service 
upon the subject of the shipment and di of seamen, or payment of extra 

to seamen,” I have to transmit a report of the Secretary of State on the 


bject. 
= CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, January 23, 1883. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is in response toa resolution of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. It will be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and printed. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. DAWES. I present the certificate of the governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts that my colleague, Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR, 
has been elected a Senator from that State for six years from the 4th of 
March next. . 

The credentials were read, and ordered to be filed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. . 

Mr. LAPHAM. I present a memorial of sundry citizens of the city 
of New York, which embraces a copy of the remonstrance which I pre- 
sented to the Senate in December last, with an explanatory note of the 
circumstances under which that remonstrance was prepared. It was 


drawn up for subscriptions by J. P. Gould in the month of July, 1881, 
but owing to the absence from the city at that period of the year of 
many of the financial members of the firms the signatures were not all 
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obtained until the month of November last, November, 1882, and they 
still insist that it was a proper remonstrance to be considered in oppo- 
sition to the passage of the Lowell or any other bankruptcy bill. This 
memorial is quite extensively signed, and I move that it lie on the 
table, as the subject to which it relates is before the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I present also a petition of a large number of resi- 
dent physicians, both those who are termed “‘ ” and those who 
are denominated otherwise in the practice of medicine and surgery, of 
the city of Utica, in the State of New York, praying that Senate joint 
resolution No. 96 and House joint resolution No. 259, providing for 
abolishing any discrimination in the selection of ms in the serv- 
ice of the Government, shall be adopted. I move that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented resolutions of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of San Francisco, California, in favor of an appropriation for 
the erection of a new post-office building in that city; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, presented the petition of Edward 
B. Clark and other workingmen, employés of William Neal & Sons’ 
Bloom Furnace, of Bloomsburgh, Columbia County, Pennsylvania; the 
petition of workingmen, employés of the Greenwood Rolling-Mill Com- 
pany, at Tamaqua, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania; the petition of 
workingmen, employés of the Monocacy Furnace Company, at Monoc- 
acy, Berks County, Pennsylvania; the petition of workingmen, em- 
ployés of Jawood Lukens Rolling-Mill, at Conshohocken, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania; the petition of J. Van Buskirk and other work- 
ingmen, employés of the Catasauqua Manufacturing Company, at Cat- 
asauqua, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania; the petition of Thomas Clarck 
and other workingmen, employés of the United States Iron and Tin- 
Plate Company, limited, at McKeesport, Allegheny County, Pennsyl- 
vania; the petition of John Tipping and other worki en, employés 
of the Dunbar Furnace. Company, at Dunbar, Pennsylvania; the peti- 
tion of Reuben Mountz and other workingmen, employés at Cove Forge, 
Blair County, Pennsylvania; the petition of A. McAllister and other 
workingmen, employés of John Royer, at Springfield Furnace, Blair 
County, Pennsylvania; the petition of Edward L. Wood and other work- 
ingmen, employés of Jones & Laughlins, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
the petition of workingmen, employésof Carnegie Brothers & Co., Lead 
Union Iron Mills, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of working- 
men, employés of Lanpauw & Co., Apollo Iron Works, at Apollo, Penn- 
sylvania; the petition of workingmen, employés of Smith, Sutton & Co., 
La Belle Steel Works, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of work- 
ingmen, employés of Chiclsies Rolling Mills, at Chickies, Pennsylvania; 
the petition of workingmen, employés of the Duncannon Iron Company, 
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Mr. VOORHEES. It is a petition of a very prominent citizen of 
Indiana who has been deeply wronged by the Government of Mexico, 
and he desires to lay his grievances before the Senate of the United 
States. It will occupy perhaps ten minutes to read the petition. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is unusual to read at length the petition of a 
private citizen. I trust the Senator from Indiana will make a brief 
statement of its contentsand have it referred to the proper committee. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will not undertake to make a statement in re- 
gard to it. It is the presentation of a case wherein a man of ability, of 
military services, spent his own money and his own energies, obtained 
credit for the Government of Mexico, and put arms and troops in there 
to expel Maximilian and the French forces. His claim was laid before 
the commission created by the treaty of 1868. That commissiondivided 
as to the allowance of his claim. It went to the umpire, who decided 
not that his claim was unjust, not that he had not rendered the services 
spoken of and amply proven, but that the treaty did not contemplate 
the redress of wrongs arising out of contract, but rather those arising 
out of trespass upon persons and property. 

Thereupon his claim was dismissed for the want of jurisdiction as de- 
cided by the umpire, and from that day to this this prominent and 
worthy citizen of the United States has appealed in vain to every branch 
of his Government except this for redress against the faithless author- 
ities of Mexico. 

If the Senator from Iowa desires to object to allowing his words to be 
read here, I shall ask the sense of the Senate upon the subject. I know 
of no more honorable way to spend time than in the redress of griev- 
ances suffered by American citizens. I know of no task in which the 
Senate of the United States or the Congress or any other department of 
this Government can be better employed than in listening to and cor- 
recting the abuses which have been inflicted upon our own people. I 
should be glad if the power of our flag and of our foreign policy could 
be asserted with far more spirit than it has been. 

I ask for the continued reading of the petition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa object? 

Mr. ALLISON. I object to nothing. I can spend the time in list- 
ening to the reading as well as anybody else. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does a single objection deprive a citizen of being 
heard upon a question of this kind? I believe there have been some 
great struggles over the right of petition in this Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Rule 15 provides that— 

When the reading of a paper is called for, and the same is objected to by any 
Senator, it shall be determined by a vote of the Senate, and without debate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Thatis whatIask. I ask a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not want to interfere with the desire of my friend 
from Indiana, because undoubtedly he has a right to read the petition 
as a part of his remarks; but I understand as a general rule there is a 

ial provision in regard to petitions that the contents shall be stated. 


atDuncannon, Pennsylvania, praying that Congress will adopt no lower | special 


rates of duties on any foreign manufactured products than are recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the transfer from 
the Treasury Department to the Navy Department of the revenue-ma- 
rine service, the Life-Saving Service, the Maritime-Hospital Service, and 
the steamboat-inspection service; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Healso presented a memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the abolition of 
the office of shipping commissioner; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I present a petition of workingmen, 
employés of the J. J. R Iron Company, at Black Brook, Clinton 
County, New York, praying that Congress will adopt no lower rates of 
duty on any foreign manufactured products than are recommended by 
the Tariff Commission. As the petition is of similar import to the one 
I presented yesterday from the employés of the Rome Iron Works, I will 
not read its provisions, but simply move that it lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the Boston Ballot-Box Company, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, praying that they may have an opportunity 
to exhibit their patent ballot-box before any decision or selection shall 
be made by Congress in relation to that subject; which was referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I present the petition of Herman Sturm, a citizen 
of Indiana. It is proper to explain that a copy of this petition isnow 
on file in the State Department, and the proofs relating to the eminent 
services of this petitioner in assisting Mexico to expel the forces of 
Franceand re-establish the Mexican Republic, and its importance is such 
that I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion. 

The Acting Secretary proceeded to read the petition. 
ceeded for some minutes, 

Mr. ALLISON. Whatis the paper which is being read ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis a petition presented by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 


It will be read, if there be no objec- 


Having pro- 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Theruleisthat ‘‘abrief statement of 
its contents shall be made by the Senator or Presiding Officer present- 
ing it.” 

Mr. HOAR. I did not wish to interfere with the Senator at all; I 
merely desired to call the attention of the Chair to the rule. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I know my friend from Massachusetts did not 
desire,to interfere with me, and I know my kind friend from Iowa did 
not. I know the desire to get along with the business of the Senate, 
and I am not going to upon its rule or tax the patience of lib- 
eral-minded gentlemen here. I will content myself with saying fur- 
ther, if the Senate will allow me, that in connection with the petition 
which has been partly read I ask to present the statement which was 
made of the claim of the petitioner before the commission, on which 
the decision was rendered, together with the printed proofs. I ask that 
the petition now in the hands of the Secretary, together with the docu- 
ments which I now present, may be printed as a Senate document for 
the use of the Senate, and that they be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I shall not tax the Senate further. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I object to that. There is an octavo volume pre- 


The Senator from Indiana does not 


sented. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ask for its further reading. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Heasks that the petition and accompanying papers 
be printed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, sir. å 

Mr. SHERMAN. Printed at the expense of the Government? I 
think that would be a violation of the law. The motion to print would 
have to bereferred to the Committeeon Printing. Therule requires that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then each Senator here will be compelled to no- 
tice the size of the papersaccompanying a petition to know whether the 
Government can stand the expense of the printing or not. The accom- 
panying papers would not form an octavo volume, though the matter is 
of considerable bulk. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The law requires such a motion to print to go to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator state the law ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can not refer to it now, but the law requires it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will be instructed by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ANTHONY] on that question. = 
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Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Rhode Island has it at hand, no 
doubt. > 
Mr. ANTHONY. The law requires that a resolution to print extra 


copies of a document shall be referred to the Committee on Printing; 
but it does not require the reference of a resolution to print the usual 
number of any document. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask for the printing of no extra copies. I ask 
for the usual order to print for the use of the Senate and Senators. I 
think the rule is with me instead of with the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does this document accompany any resolution or 
bill? 

Mr. VOORHEES. It accompanies a petition. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ifa resolution or bill was presented and action re- 
quired by a committee and by the Senate, then the usual practice would 
be to refer the papers to the aikoo and allow the committee to say 
whether in their opinion they oe ht to be printed, whether the expense 
ought to be incurred. That is the usual practice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is the rule of the Senate upon 
the epics of printing: 

53. Every motion to pen documents, reports, or other matter transmitted 
by cither of the Executive Departments, or to print memorials, petitions, accom- 
nying documents, or any other paper, except bills of the Senate or House of 
oes resolutions submitted by a Senator, communications from the 
ures or conventions, lawfully ed, of the respective States, and mo- 
ay by order of the standing or select committees of the Senate, shall, 

er the Senate otherwise order, be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the rule I referred to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to 
state that that rule applies when extra copies are asked for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to print must be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The law applies to extra copies. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then I will ask an order to print the petition, 
referring the question of printing the documents which I have sent to 
the desk for the use of the Senate to the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Every motion to print memorials 
must be referred to the Committee on Printing. The whole subject must 
be referred to them to decide, where there is objection made to the print- 


Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator from Onio insist on that rule? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I think the rule had better be observed. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Does he insist on the rule that the question of 
printing the petition itself shall be referred to the Committee on Print- 
9 


ing? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I haveno doubt the Committee on Printing would 
recommend the printing of the petition probably as the basis of action, 
but as to printing accompanying documents I will say to the Senatorif 
that policy should be adopted and an example set of this kind the amount 
of printing done by this Government instead of being now greater than 
probably anywhere else in the world would be duplicated and quadru- 
pled to any extent. Therefore I simply insist upon the enforcement of 
the rule as a matter of justice to all parties. If the petition ought to 
be printed I have no doubt the Committee on Printing, Which is pretty 
liberal about such matters, will recommend that it be done. 

Mr. VOORHEES. In case the matter be referred to the Committee 
on Printing to determine whether the petition shall be printed at this 
stage, would it be proper to have the petition referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. HOAR. Is not the course proposed by the Senator from Indiana 
last within the rule? I understand he desires to have the petition 
printed, and then the petition and documents referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, not having the documents printed. 

Mr. VOORHEES, That is wins 1 tak 

Mr, HOAR. I understand the rule nites such a question to go to 
the Committee on Printing, unless the Senate otherwise orders, and the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana is that the Senate do now other- 
wise order. So it seems to me the simple mode is to adopt his motion 
to print the petition, which is very brief. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Itis very long. 
` Mr. HOAR. The petition itself consists of only two or three pages. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule is that a motion to print 
goes to the Committee on Printing, unless the Senate otherwise orders. 
The Senator from Ohio objects, and therefore the sense of the Senate 
` must be taken on the subject. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask, notwithstanding the objection of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that the order be given; not that the accompanying 
documents be printed, but that the petition be printed and referred, 
together with the accompanying documents, to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That motion is certainly in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana that the petition be printed, and, with the accom- 
panying documents, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the memorial of John Plankinton and 80 
others, members of the chamber of commerce of the city of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, urging more liberal appropriations to the National Board of 
Health for preventing the spread of small-pox; which was referred to 


the Select Committee to Investigate and Report the Best Means of Pre- 
venting the Introduction and Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 
Mr. SHERMAN presented the petition of workingmen, employés of 


Franklin Iron Works, of Columbus, Ohio, praying that Congress will 
adopt no lower rates ‘of duties on any foreign manufactured products. 

are recommended by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. GORMAN presented a memoral of ship-owners, shipping mer- 
e and ship-brokers of the port of Baltimore, Maryland, protesting 

section 13 of the House bill commonly known as the shipping 
hill, whereby it is provided that the duties performed by the shipping 
commissioners at home ports shall be performed by the collectors of the 
several ports of the United States; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

Mr. GROOME presented a petition of 84 workingmen of the manu- 
facturing establishment of Coates & Brother, Locust Point rolling-mills, 
at Baltimore, Maryland, praying that Congress will adopt no lower 
rates of duty upon any foreign manufactured products than are recom- 
paisg by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BAYARD presented the memorial of Mordecai Barnes, W. H. 
Seidel, and 82 others, employés of the firm of Seidel, Hastings & Co., 
of Wilmington, Delaware, in favor of an increase of duty on tin-plates, 
steel-wire rods, steel blooms, pig-iron, cotton-ties, and all ‘‘non-enu- 
merated’’ articles; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of G. M. Woodruff, of North Carolina, praying com- 
pensation fora horse taken from him by the United States Government, 
submitted an adverse report thereon, which wasagreed to, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2321) granting condemned 
cannon, and so forth, to the Dubuque Veteran Corps, Dubuque, Iowa, 
to report it back adversely with a printed report. 

I will state the facts. We have had a report from the Secretary of 
War in pursuance of a resolution of the Senate that all the condemned 
cast-iron cannon which were available have been disposed of under pre- 
vious action of the Senate and House, and it is useless to pass any more 
such bills. The only remaining condemned cannon are the heavy guns 
in the forts which are inaccessible to ordinary lines of transportation 
and are not suitable for ornamentation of graveyards or monuments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned and the report Žil be printed if there is no objection. 

Mr. CONGER. Ido not understand quite as the Senator does that 
there are no more. I understand there are three hundred more cannon 
of a class that might be used for the purpose indicated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator may have some information that the 
Secretary of War has not. We have the information from the Secre- 
tary of War and his report accompanies this. 

Mr. CONGER. The report is printed and I speak by that. I ask 
that the bill be put on the Calendar and not indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Calen- 
dar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6826) to authorize the Secretary of War to turn 
over to Williams Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Mystic, Con- 
necticut, four condemned cannon and four cannon-balls, have instructed 
me to report itadversely, and witha recommendation that it be indefi- 
nitely postponed, and witha written report. Letit go on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT protemore. The bill will be placed on the Calendar 
with the adverse report of the Committee. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CHILCOTT asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2416) for the relief of A. W. Hicks; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the sosampaoy ing papers, referred to. 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PLUMB (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2417) to reduce the limits of the 
Fort Lowell military reservation in the Territory of Arizona; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

Mr. HALE asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2418) for the relief of Emery 8. Wardwell; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have been requested by acitizen of the Territory 
of New Mexico to introduce a bill to amend the organic act of that Ter- 
rito 

By UAI consent, leave wasgranted to introduce a bill (S. 2419) 
to amend section 10 of the organic act of the Territory of New Mexico; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 


AMENDMENTS TO A BILL. 
Mr. HARRIS and Mr. COCKRELL submitted amendments intended 
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‘to be proposed by them respectively to the bill (H. R. 7327) to estab- 
lish post-routes; which, with the accompanying papers, were referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. HARRISON. I offer two resolutions, one a concurrent resolu- 
tion and the other a Senate resolution, and I ask their reference to the 
‘Committee on Rules, intended to present both sides of the difficulty 
we have had. I propose that we shall have either a joint rule on the 
subject of amendments to appropriation bills or that we shall abrogate 
our own rule, one or the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
first read. 

The concurrent resolution was read and referred to the Gommittee on 
Rules, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the follow- 
ing be a joint standing order of the Senate and House of Representatives : 

Ro amendment, whether proposed by a member or by any committee, which 
proposes general legislation shall be received in either House to any general 
appropriation bill, nor shall any amendment not or relevant to the 
subject-matter contained in the bill be received, whether proj by a mem- 
ber or b7 sig committee; nor shall any amendment to any item or clause in 
such bill which does not directly relate thereto be received, whether proposed 
by a member or by any committee. 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the other resolution be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the rule of the Senate numbered 29 be, and hereby is, abolished, 
and the following substituted in its stead : 

“ Any amendment to a A ERR appropriation bill may be laid on the table 
without prejudice to the + 


Mr. ALLISON. That is the rule now. 
Mr. HARRISON. The resolution proposes to retain only so much 
of Rule 29 and abolish all the rest. 


Mr. ALLISON. I beg pardon. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred to the 


Committee on Rules. 


The concurrent resolution will be 


GATLING MACHINE-GUNS. 


Mr. HAWLEY submitted the following resolutions; which were con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to communicate to 
the Senate the reports of the trials of the machine guns lately made at 
soe Washington navy-yard, with the indorsements of the chiefs of ordnance 

ereon. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is directed to communicate to the Senate 
the reports of certain trials of Gatling machine guns lately made at Sandy Hook, 
New York, with the indorsements of the chiefs of ordnance thereon. 


DANGER-SIGNALS. 
Mr. HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was read: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be d from the farther 
«consideration of the bill (H. R. 707) to amend section 4233 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States in relation to danger-signals. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to have the resolution go over under the rule; 
but I wish to say that at the earliest opportunity when the condition 
of the public business shall justify it I propose to submit to the Senate 
some remarks upon the resolution. 

I wish to say now that all the great maritime nations of the world, 
including Great Britain, France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and lesser 
states, numbering thirty-five in all, have agreed on a code of danger- 
signals to be observed by vessels, both steamers and sailing vessels, 
when steering by compass. The United States alone of maritime na- 
tions has not come into that convention. The result is, as everybody 
knows and as we have had painful evidence during the last week, that 
collisions at sea are frequently occurring. I havea list of several hun- 
dred such which have occurred within the last few years. The United 
States vessels act upon a different system of signals; and it has been 
held by the court of admiralty of Great Britain that in a collision at 
sea an American ship is to be held to be in fault by reason of the re- 
re of our Government to come into the rules adopted by all mankind 

e. 

The House of Representatives passed a bill early in the last session, 
and if it is not a violation of the rule I think I may say with great 
unanimity, providing for the appointment by the President of a compe- 
tent board of officers to revise our own code of -signals, the result 
of which undoubtedly would be an agreement with the code adopted 
by foreign countries. The jurisdiction over that matter in Great Britain 
is with the board of trade. The President called the attention of Con- 
gress to it by a very urgent paragraph in his general message at this 
session and by a very urgent ial message sent in during the session 
of last summer. Yet this bill slumbers, for some reason which I can 
not conceive, in the Committee on Commerce of this body; and the 
lives of American citizens, the lives of emigrants, the lives of all trav- 
elers by sea in American and foreign vessels are put to grievous and 
inexcusable peril by reason of the failure of our Government to come 
ne ae code. sets inal 

o not propose to pursue the subject this morning, but I pro to 

-call to the attention of the Senate the evidence of what I coir nike at 
-the earliest moment when the business of the Senate will permit. 

Mr. VEST. Iam very glad the Senator from Massachusetts has men- 
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tioned this subject. I had the honor at the last session of Congress to 
introduce a bill which proposes to enact that the danger-signals of the 
United States shall be conformed with those of the maritime nations of 
the world. That bill was not acted upon by the Committee on Com- 
merce. The bill which came from the House of Representatives and 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce was not favorably 
considered for the reason that a majority of the committee came to the 
conclusion that the bill was in the interest of a certain patent. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator will permit me, I am authorized by the 
association of underwriters, who have specially called this matter tomy _ 
attention, to say that they not only are willing but hope, while they 
do not understand it as the Senator from Missouri does, that everything 
in the bill which came from the House which can possibly give rise to 
such a construction shall be stricken out. All they want is to accom- 
plish what the Senator’s bill accomplishes. They will be very well 
content with his bill. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Massachusetts is mistaken in assum- 
ing that I made that objection. Iam notat liberty to say what passed 
in the committee. I favored the bill as it came from the House with 
very little modification; but finding that that bill could not be enacted, 
I introduced a bill myself in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Treasury Department, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce at the last session. ‘That bill simply proposed to enact that 
the danger-signals of the United States should conform with those of 
the other maritime nations of the world. The matter is now pending 
before the Committee on Commerce. I did not exactly hear the word- 
ing of the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, whether he pro- 

to discharge the committec. 

Mr. HOAR. My resolution proposes todischarge the committee, so 
that the subject may be brought before the Senate. Then the measure 
of the Senator from Missouri can be substituted if he should propose 
that and the Senate should agree to it. 

Mr, VEST. Iam very glad the Senator has mentioned it. Itis a 
most important subject and ought to be acted upon, as it ought to have 


been acted upon some time ago, by the committee and by the Senate. 
Mr. CONGER. I ask that the resolution may be read. I did not 
hear it. 
The Acting Secretary again read the resolution. 


Mr. CONGER. I feel it due to the Committee on Commerce, as the 
Senator from Missouri has said, to make a remark in regard to this 
matter. The Committee on Commerce have had several propositions 
before them relating to this subject; and in all the propositions which 
have been presented to the committee there have been two or three 
leading features which did not commend the subject-matter of the bills 
to the favorable consideration of the committee. In different forms 
the question has been before Congress for some years. In one form it 
came before Congress in a bill requiring every merchant vessel of the 
United States to purchase and use a kind of patent which had been in- 
vented by some person to regulate the mode and give the signals in 
steering during fogs or at other times. It was a requisition which 
would have reqnired a royalty to be paid by every vessel in the United 
States, for the benefit of that patentee, a proposition which seems to 
me, as one of the committee of this body, and seemed when it was pre- 
sented in another House, as a bold, bare-faced attempt to put in the 
pocket of a patentee a very large amount of money at the expense of 
the shipping interest, without any considerable equivalent. The same 
principle remains now in all these bills; the same theory is in all. 
Then when there are objections made to legislating solely for a patentee, 
the bill is changed so that there shall be some particular mode pre- 
scribed, but as the patent is the only one there is in that direction it 
means the same thing in whatever form it comes. 

The Senator from Massachusetts knows, for we have conversed upon 
it, that the sole moving impulse for years in either House of Congress 
has been to arrive at some legislation which should compel or would 
permit, according to the terms employed, the use of this patent. Fail- 
ing in that before the committees of the two Houses, the bill now pro- 
posed places the entire power to make rules for navigation, for signals, 
and for lights, in the hands of three subordinate persons, heads of bu- 
reaus in the Treasury Department. Three persons are selected who are 
to have the whole power and control of making rules and changing 
rules on this subject, and who are to make them to conform to those of 
foreign nations, irrespective of the wishes of our own le. 

This is the bill which is urged here, and itis urged that that betaken 
away from the Committee on Commerce. Congress has never given, 
eyen to its own board of twelve supervising inspectors of vessels, with 
a supervising inspector-general, it has always refused to give them the 
power to change the sailing directions or rules in to sailing and 
signals and lights. Congress never has given it to such a body as that 
appointed by the President, confirmed by the Senate, established by 
the law, because it would not put into the hands of anybody but Con- 
gress the control of this most important of all subjects connected with 
our navigation. 

I think that this subject is in the hands of a committee that under- 
stand it. I think it is inthe hands of a committee that can guard this 
Government against the encroachments of patentees. I think it is in 
the hands ofa committee that know better whether to leave the regu- 
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lations and the laws and rules in regard to signals and lights and sail- 
ing directions in Congress or in the hands of any body of men. 

What is proposed in this bill would throw that whole subject into 
the hands of two or three men selected with power to make a revolution 
entirely in the law which has been the law for years in this country in 
regard to signals, lights, and sailing directions, under which law all the 
decisions of our courts have been made; so that the whole matter is 
settled not only in the law of Congress, but by judicial decisions which 
make it well understood by all the people of the country. It is pro- 
posed to throw that into the hands of three heads of bureaus, change- 
able as they may be from month to month. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my friend permit me to call his attention to a 
fact? This is a matter which must be agreed to by all mankind, and 
the proposition is to put it into the hands of the President of the United 
States, having appointed such board of subordinate officers to advise 
him as he thinks fit. He and the Treasury Department and the State 
Department have urgently requested it. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not suppose the Senator rose to make a speech 
in the midst of mine. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask whether the Senator is serious in saying this ought 
to be done by act of Congress? 

Mr. CONGER. I am serious in saying it, and I am serious in say- 
ing that the British Government alone in the first instance changed and 
modified its sailing laws as to lights, signals, and sailing directions, and 
then secured of the naval powers and of the powers of the world not 
naval their acquiescence in it one way and another for the last three 
years; but the United States were never a party to that agreement, 
and were never, in any proper sense, invited to be until the whole thing 
had been done. If you look at the list of thirty-five nations that have 
subscribed to the English rules, you will see that some of them never 
had control of a vessel; they had no place where a vessel of theirs could 
reach the water; little insignificant countries, the very name of which 
would be novel almost if repeated here; and thus it is called interna- 
tional. It is true Germany and France and other leading nations have 
finally acceded to some of these regulations. Their watersare contigu- 
ous; they occupy the same channels, the same waters; they are like sail- 
ing rivers almost. But there isno reason in the world why there should 
be coupled with a desire to change the matter conformable to some in- 
ternational rule this kind of legislation which is thrust away from the 
power of Congress and given to two or three heads of bureaus. Thatis 
the object of this motion, to take that bill from the Committee on Com- 
merce without examination and bring it into the Senate and have it 
decided here. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The regular order is the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In five minutes the morning hour 
will have expired. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to present some morning business. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Do I understand that any action is proposed to 
be taken upon this resolution? 

Mr. HOAR. I gave notice that when this could come up with justice 
to the other business of the Senate, I should address the Senate on the 
subject. The resolution goes over under the rule. That is all. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Then I have nothing to say. 

Mr. CONGER. ‘Would it be in order to move to send the resolution 
to the Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. MORRILL. Not now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion would not now be in 
order. The Senator from Massachusetts introduced the resolution with 
a view to submitting some observations. It lies over. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have no remarks to make on it at this time, 
but when the resolution comes up I shall state the history of this pro- 
ceeding before the Committee on Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the en- 
rolled bill (H. R. 1294) more effectually to suppress gaming in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and it was thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

CONSIDERATION OF RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I offer a resolution and ask that it be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas the Constitution declares that Congress shall have power “to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and oeaio pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of nited States,” and also “to 

ate commerce with foreign nations:” Therefore, . 

wed, That it is the sense of the Senate that in all legislative proceedings 
regulating the commerce of the United States with foreign nations, or between 
the States of the Union, or which affect the revenues and the industries of the 
citizens of the Union, the debates and votes thereon should be had with ope 
doors, to the end that the ple may be promptly and tho: hly informed of 
the measures in contemp! m or progress bearing upon their safety and wel- 
fare, and may be thereby enabled to make known r wants and wishes to 
their public servants, to remonstratein season against measures which they may 
deem injurious to their interests, and to any improper es and 
methods employed to promote merely individual or corporate interests to the 


detriment of the public 
Second. That in a government resting upon public opinion, deriving its just 


powers from the consent of the governed, and drawing its best inspiration and 
wisdom in large measure from the intelligent patriotism of its citizens, it is not 
proper that measures of general legislation affecting the t questions of taxa- 
tion and revenue or commercial intercourse with foreign nations should be 
settled in secret sessions of the Senate by treaty stipulations, while the more im- 
mediate representatives of the people, on whom the Constitution expressly de- 
volves the origination of measures for raising revenue, are leftignorant of what 
is being done until the faith of the Government is pledged, and their own free- 
dom of action on legislative questions modified and constrained by the engage- 
ments of the treaty-making power. 

Third. That itishereby ordered that all treaties or conventions usually known 
as reciprocity treaties, where alterations are made in the rate of duty im 
on any article subject to customs on, shall hereafter be considered in the 
open sessionsof the Senate, and the debates and votes had thereon shall be printed 
immediately thereafter in the CONGRESSTONAL RECORD. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the resolutien be printed and lie on 
the table; and I give notice that I will at as early a time as possible call 
for a vote upon it. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
/ THE INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 
r./MORRILL. I now move to postpone the present and all prior 
, for the purpose of taking up the tariff bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
postpone the Calendar till to-morrow. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont now 
moves to take up the unfinished business, which is the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce in- 
ternal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr.CAMDEN] making the duty on 
iron ore 60 cents per ton, instead of 50 cents. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Mr. President, I feel that I should 
apologize to the Senate for again saying anything upon the question of 
iron ore, and had it not been for the statement made by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] yesterday just before the adjournment, a 
statement startling if true, I would not venture this morning to say a 
single word more upon this question. 

I look upon the action of the Senate yesterday as most unwise and 
prejudicial to the best interests of this country. I consider the value 
of the iron ore of the United States to-day to be far greater than the 
combined value of all the gold, silver, copper, and lead that are con- 
tained within our borders. The article of iron is such a necessity of 
life in our present condition that we might better lose all the precious 
metals than to lose it. I believe that the action taken yesterday by 
the Senate so far as it went will have a direct tendency to close up for 
a long period of years a number of our iron mines which have been 
opened, and that it will prevent for an indefinite time the opening and. 
the development of minesin many of our Southern States. This must 
be my apology for again troubling the Senate on this question. 

The statement made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] is as 
follows; I read from the RECORD of to-day: 

I understand this foreign ore is used exclusively in the manufacture of Ameri- 

can miel I am also edger Sanane o auroa ore path aeren arë 5s 

n eo uence e reen o Orus w: contains. 

Fhe foreign ore, therefore, ia Data comrpeniive Last and believing that it is 

not brought into ae) Seay ion with any American product, I shall vote against 

the proposition offered by the Senator from Michigan, and if I have the oppor- 
tunity shail vote to put it on the free-list. 

Mr. President, if I believed as the Senator from Kansas undoubtedly 
does believe, what is there stated, I should vote with him to put iron 
ore upon the free-list; but it is because I know that that statement is 
not correct, that it no way approaches correctness, and that if that policy 
shall be carried out in the Senate and in Congress it will be at the cost 
of all our interests, that I am so earnest in this matter, 

I have received this morning by mail a letter from one of the most 
noted iron and steel manufacturers of this country, Mr. James A. Bur- 
den, of Troy, New York, where, as I said yesterday, the first Bessemer 
steel was made in this country. This letter soably advocates the posi- 
tion which I took yesterday that I shall trouble theSenate to listen to it. 

Troy, N. Y., January 22, 1885. 

Dear Sir: I have just sent you the followingtelegram: “I learn that the ques- 
tion of tariff on iron ore is to come before the Senate ina day or two. I deem 
itof great importance to this State that there should be a suflicient tariffon iron 

Our State contains numerous and extensive deposits of iron ore, and their 


A. BURDEN, 
‘t President of the Burden Iron Co.” 
This was the dispatch I received yesterday. Now follows his letter 
with a more careful statement of the case: 

Under the F peste tariff iron ore comes under the heading of articles not enu- 
merated, and is subject to an ad valorem duty, which amounts to a mere trifle 
perton. This classification was undoubtedly owing to the fact that atthe time 
the tariff not that this country, with all its vast min- 
eral wealth, would ever become importers of iron ore. 
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Since the Thy eas of the Bessemer-steel industry, which requires ore of a 
superior quality, the English manufacturers have been compelled to look to 
Spain and Africa for suitable ore for this and the extensive minesin the 
latter countries have been developed by English capital; and in this way the 
iron ores of Spain and Africa have of late years foun: their way to thiscountry, 
the quantity imported large and sa panory, Aep importation of these ores 
into this country at the ning might have necessary, but there is no 
necessity for it now, because lavish supplies of ores suitable for the Bessemer 
process— 


I beg the Senator from Kansas to listen to this language— 


lavish supplies of ores suitable for the Bessemer process and for the finer qual- 
ities of steel are now to be had in this country. Andat this point I wish toim- 

ress upon you the great importance of this question to the State of New York. 

ennsylvania is considered as pre-eminently the iron State, but she is not enti- 
tled to this distinction. It belongs to our own State. Pennsylvania is the coal 
State and New York the iron State. New York State is rich in iron ore. I will 
not occupy your time by speaking of all the iron-ore deposits of our State. Iwill 
simply refer to three of its deposits, namely: Chateaugay, in Clinton County ; 
Port Henry, in Essex County; and the mee discovered deposits of Columbia 
County. Either one of these three deposits alone contains more ore allthe 
known deposits of the whole State of Pennsylvania, with the single exception 
ofthat at Lebanon. And the State of New York has already developed larger 
deposits of iron ore suitable for Bessemer steel than any other State in the Union, 
with the exception of GSRN Ra From this you will perceive how vital a ques- 
tion is the tariff on ore to the State of New York. In this State the mines are 
easily worked, and accessible to market at low rates of freight, and are being 
rapidly developed. With a proper tariff our State should become the greatest 
iron-ore producing State in the country; she would before long supply Penn- 
sylvania with the greater portion of its iron ore, and would render it unneces- 
sary for Ae se pa ers rk gt to ae phones vet on oree for Bessemer 
purposes, the ores of our g ae y pt purpose, 

I think that the tariff on iron ore should bear some proper proportion to the 
tariff on manufactured articles, ; 


This, Mr. President, is a letter coming from a man who has for many 
years been largely engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel. In 
tact the name of Burden is a household word among all consumers or 
users of iron in this country, and his interests in manufacturing are 
many fold greater than his interests in mining: 


Although a manufacturer myself, I do not think it is 
principle of protection to ask for protection upon the 
protecting the miners of ore from whom I pure 

Under the present tariff steel railsare protected about 62 per cent., and bar-iron 
about 40 per cent. upon the market value of each, while iron ore is protected to 
the extent of only about 10 per cent. upon its actual market value. The cost of 
labor on a ton of iron ore bearsa proportion to value of product than is 
the case ANEA decir or steel rails. According tothe census reports of 1880, the 
labor requi to manufacture a ton of steel from the pig by the Bessemer and 

n-hearth processes is $5.04, and the labor required to convert iron ore into 

pig-iron, including charcoal pig-iron, is $2.62. The census does not give the cost 
of labor required to mine a ton of iron ore, but I find in the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, of Au 12, 1882, a statement showing the cost of labor in 
mining a ton of ore in New Jersey to be $2.46. New York State contains many 
miners, and they are nearly all miners of iron ore. The question is an impor- 
tant subject for them, as they come in competition with the cheap labor of Spain 
and Africa, which, as you know, is probably the cheapest in the world, a 
ing Chinese, The question ofa on iron ore is of greater importance to the 
people of New York State than to those of any other State of the Union. In 
view of the interests which they have at stake in this matter, I confess I have 
been surprised at the lack of information on the part of intelligent people re- 
warding the iron resources of the State and the policy required for their develop- 
ment, Isit right to advocate protection to labor engaged in manufacturing pig- 
iron, bar-iron, and steel rails, and deny similar protection to labor pinta L's 
mining ore? The Representatives in Congress of the State of Pennsylvania have 
done in the past noble service for the cause of protein, They have also looked 
well after the interests of their State. This is shown by the high tariff on coal. 
It may be that, in the matter of iron ore, their desire to benefit temporarily the 
manufacturers of their own State exclusively may outrun their zeal for the right 
principle of protection. 


And I am bound to say, Mr. President, in to that sentence, 
so far as action has been had in the Senate it does not hold true of the 
State of Pennsylvania, but it does hold true of some other States, as I 
shall show before I have finished. 

It may be that you will find them advocating high rates of duty on iron and 
steel manufactures and indifferent to the d on iron ore or anxious for a low 
duty. Perhaps this influence led the Tariff Commission— 

I call the attention of the Finance Committee to this— 
perhaps this influence led the Tariff Commission to report in favor of estab- 
‘ishing a duty of only 50 cents perton on iron ore in place of the higher duty rec- 
ommended by the iron and steel interest of the whole country at convention 
at Crescent. In my opinion the duty on iron ore should be $1.50 per ton, but I 
sup) it would not be possible at this late hour to establish it at this figure. 
a vaca circumstances I would recommend that the duty on iron ore be made 

ver ton. 

t inclose copy of letter addressed by me to Mr. Smith M. Weed, and which he 
afterward asked my permission to read in his argument before the Tariff Com- 
mission, which requ it to be printed in its present shape. 

I have but just returned home afteran absence of ten days, and find, suddenly, 
that this question is to come before the Senate at once. kaS endeavored 
the limited time before the closing of the mail to set down the points which oc- 
curred to me and which itseemed to me should be laid before our Senators and 
Congressmen at Washington. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


Senator WARNER MILLER, Washington, D, C. 


Here is a letter, as I said, from one of the most noted iron and steel 
manufacturersin this country, in which it is stated most unequivocally 
that we have in the United States all the ores which are necessary for 
the production of Bessemer steel and even of the higher grades of steel. 
I put that statement of this iron-master against the information which 
the Senator from Kansas may have upon the subject. 

In whose interest, Mr. President, are we putting a low rate of duty 
on iron ore? Who is to be benefited? The iron ore which has been 
imported into this country during the past two years has been taken, 
nearly every tonof it, by two or manufacturers of Bessemer-steel. 


uite in accord with the 
n I sell and object to 


JAS, A. BURDEN. 


Our friends on the other side have never yet made a free-trade argu- 
ment in which they have not pointed and adorned their tale by re- 
ferring to the overgrown and enormous monopoly of the Bessemer-steel 
manufacturers in this country. I say here, and it can not be denied 
or disproved, thata low rate of duty uponiron oreis simply andsolely in 
theinterest of the Bessemer-steel manufacturers of thiscountry. It will 
not reduce the price of iron to the consumer the one-millionth part of 
1 cent per ton. It is all taken by the Bessemer-steel men, who have 
a monopoly of the trade, who, holding the patents, of course can control 
it. I would ask our friends on the other side when they cast their 
votes against a fair rate of duty upon iron ore, to state fairly and frankly 
that they are voting for theinterests solely of the Bessemer-steel manu- 
facturers of this country, and against the interests of the miners of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, in looking over the RECORD, and in listening to the 
answers which were given to the call of the roll on the various votes 
yesterday upon $1 per ton, and upon 85 cents per ton, and upon 75 
cents per ton, I confess my surprise at finding that only two Senators 
from all New England voted for either one of these rates, and I was 
led to ask myself the question, Why is this so? We shall soon arrive 
at a portion of the tariff where we shall be asked to maintain and put 
high rates of duty upon fine machinery which uses steel and iron and 
copper a rate of duty which is perhaps fully 45 percent. We shall be 
called upon—— 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator allow me to say, as he refers to 
the votes of Senators from New England, that Icome from New En- 
gland, and that this matter was very fully considered in the committee, 
and it was a struggle between retaining any duty upon ore and having 
it at 50 cents. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I understand that. 

Mr. MORRILL. And having accomplished in the committee a re- 
tention of the duty at 50 cents per ton, I felt bound myself to vote for 
it in the Senate. The Senator has made another mistake in relation to 
what the manufacturers ask. He has stated it at $1 a ton. They ask 
but 85 cents. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I simply read the letter of Mr. Bur- 
den. I understand they first asked for a dollar a ton, and then modi- 
fied their views to 85 cents a ton. F 

Mr. MORRILL. I have their report. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator allow me right there? The Senator 
alludes to machinery. There never has been and isnot to-day so high 
a rate of duty on machinery as there is upon the raw material that goes 
into machinery, to say nothing at all about the labor. 

Mr. HOAR. Will my friend from New York allow me a word? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Itis certainly impossible to frame any tariff bill with 
due regard to the interests of the country without placing very great 
reliance upon the judgment of the committee who have investigated 
the subject. For myself, in this matter I have followed the committee. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I had expected somewhat to stir up 
my New England friends; and I am not through with them yet. They 
say it is not possible to make a tariff bill which shall do exact justice to 
all the industries of this country; but I think itis. For one I propose 
to stand here for what I believe to be exact justice to all portions of 
the country. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. He is quoting what I 
did not say. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I understood the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I said it was not possible to‘frame a bill which should 
do justice without imposing very great reliance upon the judgment of 
the committee. This is not a question of protecting or not protecting 
iron ore; it is a question as to what particular amount of duty is a rea- 
sonable and adequate protection. Now, the Committeeon Finance, se- 
lected for their knowledge of this special subject by the Senate, on hear- 
ing all the parties, conclude that an adequate protection is 50 cents a 
ton, and the Senator from New York proposes 85, though he thinks it 
ought to be a dollar or a dollar and a half. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I propose to make it $1. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said if he had his way he would make it 
a dollar and a half, I believe. It seems to me v pie te for any 
Senator to undertake to make such an argumen as that which we have 
heard. Any Senator who thinks that on the whole he can rely more 
safely on the judgment of this committee than on that of interested 
parties may well vote against such an amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not desire to have any exposure of the inter- 
necine quarrels of gentlemen on the other side, still if they say any- 
thing in the Senate we should like to hear it, at least we should like 
the Reporter to hear it so that the country may know what they are 


saying. 
r The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York has the 
oor. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I said that I was greatly surprised at 
the action of the majority of the Senators from New England, and I 
repeat that. I am not making any sectional argument in regard to this 
matter, and I shall not be found taking any sectional ground myself; 
but it is well known that the great industries which flourish in New 
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England (and I am glad that they do flourish there) have been built 
up and have been made possible by the system of protection which the 
chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. MORRILL] had the great honor 
of giving to this country more than twenty years ago, and I shall re- 
gret if he shall in any way depart from the position which he took in 
that great contest. I shall regret if he shall find himself compelled to 
compromise as the first great leader of protection in this country, Henry 
Clay, did, when he submitted to a compromise tariff, which resulted 
in bringing great distress and bankruptcy upon this country and which 
put back the development of it more than fifty years. I pray and hope 
that the men who have led in this great contest during the past quarter 
of a century will not be found wanting now. There are still greater 
resources and still greater opportunities to go on and to develop the un- 
told wealth which nature has given us. 

I say, sir, that the industries in all New England have been made 
possible by the tariff. Many of them have been brought to a position 
where they need to-day little or no protection; but there are other 
States and other interests which do need protection in order that their 
resources may be developed. No portion of our country to-day needs 
it so much as that portion which lies south of the Potomac River. It 
has iron mines of untold value which are only waiting for the magic 
touch of capital in order to bring them out and to bless all the States 
in which they are found. 

‘If New England shall think it necessary and if her ideas are that 
iron ore should have little or no duty upon it in order that she may 
thereby reduce the market price of pig-iron or of bar-iron or of steel, 
which she so largely uses in her machine shops, I want to say that she 
is greatly mistaken. If gentlemen want cheap iron and cheap steel in 
this country they will only have them by holding on to the system of 
protection; and if it is found, as I believe it is, to be necessary that 
there should be more protection to the development of iron ore it should 
be given; and by that means ten years more will not elapse before, in- 
stead of oursending abroad, as we have been doing during the past year, 
not only for iron ore but for iron itself in all its various forms, we shall 
make it all here and sell it to the consumer for less money than it is 
‘being sold for to-day. 

I have here a statement of the amount of iron of all kinds which was 
imported into this country last year. It amounts in round numbers 
to 1,900,000 tons, including pig-iron and steel and all the various forms 
in which it has come in. ‘Taking the total amount as 1,900,000 tons 
of pig-iron, it was manufactured from 3,500,000 tons of iron ore, and it 
required 3,500,000 tons of coal to make the iron which was imported 
into this country last year. Still we have ores in almost every State 
from Maine to the Gulf, ores sufficient to make all the iron that ismade 
in the world, and all the coal that is n to make it. 

I find, in looking at this matter still further, that if we take the 
1,900,000 tons of iron imported into this country last year, and consider 
the coal which was used to make it, and put it into figures, the fact is 
that if it had been produced in this country there would have been paid 
out in wages alone for the production of the iron which we imported 
about $60,000,000. It would have given employment to about 100,000 
able-bodied men for 300 days in the year at $2 per day, and those 
100,000 men, if employed, would have supported by their labor fami- 
lies amounting to more than half a million of our people. 

We have sent abroad during the past year money and grain to pay 
for all this. If we had produced it here the balance of trade would 
have been very largely in our favor. And the question now before the 
Senate is whether we shall go on doing that sort of thing, or whether 
we shall have such a rate of protection for the mining of iron ore and 
smelting it and producing ore of all kinds as shall make us absolutely 
independent of any foreign country for this the greatest necessity of 
civilized life. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 
before he sits down? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I desire to ask fhe Senator from New York, in view 
of the lecture he has been reading New England Senators for their votes 
upon the tariff on iron ore, what rate of duty was recommended by 
the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. That question has been answered many 
a time yesterday in this debate. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I am very well aware of that fact, but I should 
like to have the Senator from New York answer it now. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Fifty cents per ton. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Fifty cents per ton by the Tariff Commission and 
by the Finance Committee of this body as well? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. By the Finance Committee of this 
body as well, as explained by the chairman. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I should like further to ask the Senator from New 
York, who represented the iron interest upon the Tariff Commission, 
if it was not Mr. Oliver of the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DAWES. He represented Bessemer steel. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. That is just what I have been saying. 
I had read a letter here showing that this duty on iron ore was made 
simply and solely in the interest of the Bessemer-steel manufacturers of 
this country who have a monopoly of the industry because they hold 


the patents. They consumed last year every ton of foreign ore that 
came into this country. Nota ton went anywhere else. 

Mr. ROLLINS. | I for one had supposed that the iron interest of this 
country was pretty well cared for by the Tariff Commission, the iron 
interest being represented by an iron manufacturer of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. No doubt the iron interest, so called, 
has been well cared for; but theiron interest of which the Senator from 
New Hampshire speaks is the iron industry beginning with pig-iron, 
and not with the ore dug out of the earth. There is where it began. 
It did not go any further down than that; and this proposes to allow 
the Bessemer-steel men to go anywhere in the world where they can 
obtain their ore the cheapest, and bring it here and make it into Besse- 
mer steel, when we have an unlimited and unbounded supply of it here 
ourselves. 

But, sir, I regret to see that New England has seen fit in this one 
thing to vary from what I believe to be the sound doctrine of protec- 
tion—that is, that it shall be given to labor in all its forms where it is 
employed in this country. But I want to say to the Snators from New 
England that they need not fear any reprisals fromme. Ivoted with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] the other day when he made 
an argument here which I believed was conclusive in regard to the duty 
upon saltpeter. I shall be prepared to stand by them in all their in- 
dustries, whether of machinery, or of cotton, or of wool, or of silk. 
Wherever they shall show that they need a certain rate of duty my vote 
will always be with them, no matter whether it corresponds with the 
recommendation of the committee or whether it corresponds with the 
recommendation of the commission or not. I am inclined to think that 
there are some New England Senators on this floor who can tell us more 
about the industries in their individual States than the Tariff Com- 
mission learned when it traveled over this country upon a junketing 
tour and did it all up in a grand round in two or three months. 

I shall be prepared to follow the New England Senators upon every 
proposition where they will be able to convince my judgment; there will 
be noreprisals in my votes; and if I were disposed to indulge in reprisals 
here I could not do it without wounding the State which I represent. 
New York to-day is the greatest manufacturing State in this country. 
I find by Census Bulletin 302 that during the year 1880 New York had 
employed in man ing industries $514,246,575 in capital, that she 
employed of laborers 531,533; and if we take the average number of 
people who are supported by each individual who works in a manu- 
facturing establishment, we find that one-half of the population of that 

t State to-day get their living by working in manufacturing estab- 

ments. 

In addition to that, the farming industry of New York is entirely de- 
pendent upon the manufacturing establishments within its own bor- 
ders. If they were not working we should be in competition with the 
great West, in competition with Kansas and Nebraska, which turn their 
back upon us here on almost every vote; we should be compelled to 
send from one to two millionsof our people out into that western coun- 
try to take up new farms, and to vastly increase the amount of agri- 
cultural products which would be produced in thiscountry. Less than 
one hundred years ago the Genesee Valley was the center of the wheat 
culture of this country. It has passed away from us; it has gone from 
Ohio to other Western States, and on and on until it is in the great 
Northwest, and soon it will reach the Pacific coast. 

We are in New York the greatest consumers of all the cereals pro- 
duced in the West. Even in our dairy districts, in which I immedi- 
ately live, we do not grow the grain for our own cattle, but we bring it 
from Indiana and from Kansas and from Nebraska by the tens of thou- 
sands of bushels to feed to our cattle. Agriculture is possible in New 
England and New York only because we have the market at our doors; 
and we can supply not the great cereals—we can not supply corn or 
wheat, neither can we supply beef. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MAXEY] yesterday was complaining about a little duty upon barbed 
wire for the fences to keep his cattle upon the bounteous plains of Texas. 
I want to ask him, ask the Senators who represent those great States 
where the cattle roam by the hundreds of thousands, what their beef 
would be worth upon the hoof if it were not for the eastern consum- 
ers? The amount that is exported to England is a mere bagatelle, a 
mere trifle. 

New York, I say, then, has everything at stake in the tariff; not only 
its industries, but every foot and every acre of its land would be almost 
valueless for agricultural purposes if a great panic should come upon 
our country. If one-half or one-quarter of our manufacturing estab- 
lishments should be closed, no State would suffer more than the State 
which I represent; and therefore, Mr. President, if I had anything of- 
fensive in my heart, if I was at all disposed to reprisals, I could not do 
it without injuring my own constituentsas much as any others. I say 
to the Senators from New England, do with this question of iron ore as 
you please; your votes have decided it and will decide whether it shall 
go on the free-list or not. Act without any regard or consideration to 


what my vote shall be, for you will never lose it upon any important 
industry of yours which you may be able to bring before the Senate. 
Mr. President, I have not always been able to approve of the senti- 
ments of my friend from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], who so often ad- 
dresses us upon the tariff. 


I am glad whenever I can find anything he 
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says upon the tariff to approve of, and I want to put it down inmy own 
memory and down in the RECORD, so that it may stand forever. Last 
year he made an elaborate argument upon the tariff question here, and 
I want to read just one clause from it in regard to this subject of iron 
ore. The Senator from North Carolina said: 

I want s enie labor drone ore Sua ern Pano ria I want ay ons 
poor workingmen at home proi not o; i ore’ paupers but 
against domestic brigan ‘Almost every Tem of foreign raw material used 
by our factories is the uct of foreign “pauper labor,” and is admitted duty 
free. By the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics for the three months 
ending September 30, 1880, there is seen a statement of the imports of iron ore, 
which shows a total of 425,000 tons, worth $1,192,000, brought from every quarter 
of the world, all dug by pauper labor, and much of it even by convict labor as I 
am informed, notably 113,060 tons from the ons in ica, This 
in preference to the ore dug by free American labor in Alabama, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, and other States. It comes in as ballast in foreign bot- 
toms, to the detriment of American ship-owners, 


Mr. President, I adopt those as my sentiments. It is seldom that I 
have an opportunity to approve of the remarks of the Senator from 
North Carolina. I believe that we are making a great mistake in this 
question. I believe that if all the Senators representing the various 
States, not only where iron ore is to be found but where it is not to be 
found and where it must be used, should see that it was for the interest 
of the whole people to put at least $1 a ton duty upon the importation 
of iron ore, it would not be ten years before we should be absolutely 
independent of all the world either for ore or for iron or steel in any of 
its shapes. 

Just one word more as to the proposition of the Senator from Kansas, 
that we have no ores which will make American steel. I desire to re- 
fer him to the little State of Colorado, which has already invested some 
three or four million dollars in putting up great iron and steel works, 
and I understand from her Representative that she is making there the 
best quality of steel rails made anywhere in this country or in this 
bond and she does it without going outside of the borders of her own 
State. 

Mr. President, we have an abundance of these ores everywhere. If 
the great iron and steel manufacturers of this country who have had so 
much to do with this schedule upon metals would only consent that we 
should have a fair rate of protection upon that industry, they would 
find it not only to their own interest but to the interest of the whole 
people. : 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, so far as legislation is concerned it 
is a subject of compromise from beginning to end. No measure passes 
which exactly suits every man in the Senate. It must be a matter of 
compromise. I am delighted to find that we have got a more stalwart 
representative of protection than ever Henry Clay was, to say nothing 
of myself; but the Senator from New York should remember that the 
Tariff Commission had not the benefit of his three-quarters of an hour’s 
speech yesterday morning and his three-quarters of an hour’s speech 
this morning, nor had the Committee on Finance of the Senate the ben- 
efit of his views upon the subject, nor had another committee of a larger 
number in a different House from this the benefit of the Senator’s re- 
marks upon this subject. 

Now, Mr. President, since this bill has been taken up I have not, 
except in the opening speech, occupied five minutes at any time in ex- 
planation of it. As I said before in relation to this matter, I have not 
much doubt that the tariff upon iron ores might have been raised a little, 
but we absolutely reported as much as the average has been for a series 
of years, and as I stated it was a subject of compromise, 50 cents having 
been agreed upon by the Committee on Finance, I must of course adhere 
to it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Just one word in answer to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. I understand full well that this whole matter must 
to a certain extent be a matter of compromise, and I am perfectly will- 
ing to submit to that general rule. For anything that I am myself 
interested in, or anything that I know anything about, I am in favor 
of the lowest rate of duty under which the industry can possibly live. 
So in this matter all that I ask for the iron-ore industry is that in mak- 
ing a compromise it shall not be reduced to a point which will destroy 
it; because if it can not exist, if the mining of the ores of which we 
have been ing can not exist under a rate of 50 cents made by the 
Tariff Commission and the Finance Committee, then of course com- 
promise means death. If it can exist at 75 cents or 85 cents or adol- 
lar, I want to go to the very lowest point possible under which the in- 
heey can continue to prosper and be ableto pay fair wages to American 

r. 

Mr. MORRILL. But the Senator very invidiously referred to the 
votes of the Senators from New England. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If there was anything invidious in my 
insinuation I desire to withdraw it. 

Mr. MORRILL. He afterward admitted that he would not make 
-any reprisal simply because it was impossible for him to do so in con- 
sequence of the interests of the State of New York beinginyolved. Now, 
I say to the Senator that if he does not mean anything, he had better 
not say it. a 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. 


` 


I submit that the RECORD will show 


that the Senator does me great injustice in that remark. I first said, 
-without referring to the interests of New York, that I should stand with 


New England, and with every State in this Union upon all their in- 
dustries, so fur as they should present them to my judgment in the Sen- 
ate; but I did say, further, that if I was at all disposed to reprisal, if 
there was anything of that kind in my heart, I could not possibly give 
scope to it here without injuring my own people. I did not mean to 
utter any threat, but I said before even I spoke of it that I should be 
found during the remainder of the discussion of this bill just where I 
have been during the days which have preceded, for I have voted with 
every Senator who gave good reasons for what he asked in the bill. 

Mr. BECK. I see by the RECORD this morning that I made a re- 
mark yesterday which perhaps does injustice, unintentionally I claim, 
to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], or it may be so construed. 
After he had asked me several questions relative to Bessemer steel and 
other things, which I had explained as well as I could, he seemed to 
think I had made no explanation that was satisfactory, and in perhaps 
rather a petulant way I observed that I was not sure I could satisfy him; 
that I supposed he would vote for it if it was 109 or 150 per cent., and 
then I said: 

I do not expect to convert him— 


That is as far as my remarks applied to him, and perhaps I had no 
right to say that, but I then added: 
nor do I expect to convert any of these gentlemen who believe in protection for 
protection’s sake. 

I was answering the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER], whom 
I had shown on the floor of the Senate before when this discussion was 
up was not only a protectionist, as I thought, butafter the convention 
that met in Chicago had resolved that the American people intended 
hereafter to keep this market for themselves, and that the tariff must 
be protective, had presided over a meeting in New York where he de- 
clared in as forcible as he has been using now that he was a 
protectionist, and, as I understand from his speech, a protectionist per 
se. It was to him and that class of men that I was referring, and not 
to the Senator from Georgia, when I spoke of those who were in favor of 
protection for protection’s sake. 

I wanted to say that much injustice to myself, although in the some- 
what awkward way in which I expressed it I can see by reading the 
RECORD this morning that the Senator from Georgia might well un- 
derstand I was referring to him, though I was not. 

Mr. BROWN. Ithank the Senator from Kentucky for the expla- 
natio he hasmade. I did understand him as I stated yesterday. I 
have entertained for him for a long time the warmest possible friend- 
ship and the greatest possible ate and I did not believe he had any 
motive to misrepresent me. I felt that he had misrepresented me, 
and hence I responded to the charge as I did. I now understand what 
his motives were, and I thank him for the explanation. 

Mr. DAWES. I have not risen with any intention to occupy the at- 
tention of the Senate for any length of time, but to express my dis- 
eouragement at the debate which has been had this morning. I think. 
that any one who has heard it and who has believed that the financial 
policy of this Government rested upon principle has found great dis- 
eouragement in what he has heard. I have not got up to repel any re- 
marks of the Senator from New York upon New England or to protest 
against what the chairman of the Committee on Finance has said. I 
do not ask any Senator to stand by New England. I should consider 
myself derelict in duty if I proclaimed myself here a Senator, while 
this bill is under consideration, standing by New England. If New 
England has any interest whatever that can not stand except tribute 
be paid to it by other sections of this country, she must find some other 
representative than me here to advocate or defend such a sort of policy 
as that. If New England has any sound, wise economic policy, it rests 
upon a broad foundation embracing the whole country and all its in- 
terests. I repel the idea that we are here making compromises in set- 
tling the great financial policy of this Government. It does not rest - 
on compromises; it can not be made up on compromises. Unless we 
are willing to adopt some sort of principle in this matter and stand 
by it, whatever may be its application to particular interests, we had 
better give it up. There are too many of us, there are too many in- 
terests, there are too many policies, there are too many climatic differ- 
ences, there are too many local interests concerned for us seventy-six 
men here to think we can build up a financial policy for this Govern- 
ment that shall rest upon compromise and not upon principle. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, I have preached no doctrine of com- 
promises. I have said undoubtedly that I stood here for what I be- 
lieved to be the proper protection to all the industries of all the States. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from New York is entitled to great re- 
spect and attention when he speaks, but he must not flatter himself 
that whatever is said here has allusion to him alone. 

Sir, what is the principle that we claim this tariff policy shall rest 
upon? It seems to me, and I always supposed it was sound, that we 
should so regulate and graduate these duties as to best develop all 
there is of strength, all there is of resource, all there is of wealth in 
this country, whether it be in the bone and sinew of the laborer, in the 
fruition of capital, or in the wealth in our own bosom. That seems to 
me to be the principle; but if we are to stand here over any par- 
ticular interest in our own locality and fight for that against all comers, 
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we had better give up any attempt to reduce the tariff. Unless we can 
agree to some principle upon which we shall adjust this tariff we had 
better give over, and we had betteropen our ports to the free competi- 
tion of the world, and gather our revenue by taxation upon ourselves 
than to undertake the work in this way. 

Sir, take this particular interest. I do not agree with this commit- 


tee or with the Tariff Commission with regard to iron ore; not because 
it affects New England, but because I feel that it violates what I sup- 

was the principle upon which I was to act here. It determines 
this, that all the iron ore, or substantially all the iron ore, in this 
country east of the Alleghany Mountains shall remain unquarried, un- 
brought-out; that all that shall remain there, and all the capital neces- 
sary to bring it to the surface and all the labor necessary to beemployed 
in bringing it out shall be unemployed here; and thatso far as iron fur- 
naces east of the Alleghany Mountains are concerned, they shall largely 
be dependent upon iron ore quarried and brought out by capital car- 
ried to Spain and carried to Africa, and by the employment of men in 
Spain and men in Ate to bring it out and then brought here; and 
whatever expense of freight there is upon it is so much thrown away 
into the sea, doing nobody any good, but adding to the cost of the ma- 
terial itself when it is put down at the furnace. That is the policy my 
friend from Vermont says that we must compromise on, and becanse the 
manufacturers of iron in the higher stages over on the other side of the 
Alleghany Mountains have prepared a metal schedule, the result of 
which is to put higher protection upon all the higher grades of manu- 
facture of iron that exist now, and to bring down the duties upon raw 
material that enters into it, he says that we must take that because it 
is a compromise. 

Mr. MORRILL. No, Mr. President; I merely referred to the word 
‘compromise’? because that word was used by the Senator from New 
York, and I said that there was no measure pending in a legislative 
body like this that was not a subjectof compromise. By that I merely 
intended, for instance, that the civil-service bill might not be exactly 
what every one would want. And take the bankrupt bill; it might 
not be what everybody would want; some provision would be in it that 
would be different from the private opinion of Senators voting for it. 
Now, in relation to the tariff there may be a 5 or 10 percent. difference 
upon every article almost in the whole range of articles that are found 
in the tariff bill upon which there would be a difference of opinion, 
some thinking a particular duty ought to be 5 per cent. less, others 
thinking it ought to be 5 per cent. more. Therefore, I said that this, 
like all other articles, was a subject of compromise, meaning by that 
that we had got to get the average minds of Senators, or a majority, in 
favor of one rate in preference to another. I did not mean any com- 
promise beyond that. 

Mr. DAWES. Is there any reason in the world why a different rule, 
any other rule, should be applied to iron ore than just such a duty as 
will induce our people to quarry it at home, to mine it at home? If 
it is here what is it put here for? What is the iron ore here for ex- 
cept for us to develop it into the manufactured article? And how can 
we better promote the welfare of the country in every part, strengthen 
the arm of the laborer, clothe him, give him comfort and competence— 
how can we better employ the capital of the country than by furnishing 
it an opportunity here? What argument is there in the world that ap- 
plies to any other industry in the nation that does not apply to this ? 

Why is it that if we are engaged in the manufacture of the article in 
its higher stages we must insist upon it that we will go abroad and get the 
raw material when the raw material is here any more than we shall 
go abroad for our hemp when hemp is grown herein abundance? Why 
is it that we should not go to Canada for our asbestos when there is a 
great abundance ofit in our Southern States? Why did we put back the 
duty upon asbestos except because we had it here at our own command 
and we would not go to Canada for it? We would bring it out of the 
bowels of the earth and use the riches that are there for our own bene- 
fit. Why should we not do the same as to the iron ore on the east side 
of the Alleghany Mountains? It is not a question that will affect at 
all those on the other side of the Alleghanies, because the question of 
freights comes in there and puts an end to importations. It can not be 
brought from Spain to this country and across the country into com- 
petition with the ores on the other side of the Alleghany Mountains, 
but it can on the seacoast, from Maine clear down to Georgia and to Ala- 
bama. Do our friends in Alabama want their beds of inexhaustible 
ores to remain where they have for the last century, while we are send- 
ing over to Africa for ore as they used to send there fer negroes to sup- 
ply the slave market? Do they want to go to Africa fortheir iron ores 
and bring them to Alabama? No, I know they want to develop their 
own mines. So in New Jersey, so in New York. 

I do not see how this can affect New England except as everything 
that trenches upon the principle on which this tariff ought to be enacted 
affects New d and affects the whole country. New England is 
dependent upon the whole country, upon the prosperity of every State in 
it for her p ity. Allshe asksis her opportunity, andshe will avail 


herself of any opportunity which brings common prosperity to the coun- 
try. 
Mr. MORGAN, Allow me to ask the Senator from Massachusetts in 
that connection is he not willing that iron ore should make some con- 
tribution to the revenues of the country ? 


Mr. DAWES. Most certainly. I am quite willing that iron ore- 
should make some contribution to the revenue of the country. Does not 
my friend say he is willing to be taxed upon the income of his furnace 
and upon the material prosperity and property of his State to supply 
the revenues of the country? Nir, I would say adjust the duty upon 
iron ore and upon every other import where it will bring in revenue 
enough to supply the necessities of the Government and at the same 
time will build up all our industries. I believe that a tariff can be 
framed not upon compromise but upon principle, principle as broad as 
the nation, and if adopted and adhered to as ent as its prosperity, 
that will furnish this Government, through the revenues of the custom- 
house, all its necessary receipts and at the same time hold up and build 
up all our industries, furnish employment for all who are here and will 
come here and share our fortunes, and will keep capital here employed, 
develop all our wealth, and make us great and strong and powerful. 

I ask no compromise. I ask no favors for New England, least of all. 
If I am asked to vote upon a question I will not stop to consider, so far 
as I am able, any other question than as to how it will affect the whole 
country and how it will conform to the principle whith has come to be a 
conviction, that it is the duty of this Government to so legislate as to 
build itself up, and not to so legislate as to contribute to the prosperity 
of other nations at our own expense. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, as the Senator from New York did me 
the honor to read from a speech which I delivered in this place last 
February, I have hunted up that vigorous document and find, as I had 
a suspicion when the Senator was reading, that I was not seeking to 
prove that I wanted a high tariff levied on iron ores for the benefit of 
the iron-workers in my country but that I was arguing to show the 
shallowness and hypocrisy of the claim that the manufacturers were 
making for a high protective tariff in the name of labor, and was going 
on to show that they took advantage of the laws of political economy 
and got cheap material wherever they could find it though American 
labor suffered by it. I presume, of course, that the Senator did not 
read the whole of my speech, or he would have seen that that was the 
object that I was trying to prove. Of course, if he had read the whole 
of the speech and read it carefully and prayerfully, being a reasonable 
man and in the peace of our sovereign lord, the king, whom it would 
have been murder to slay in cold blood, he could not remain any longer 
a high protectionist. 

Now, sir, the remainder of the paragraph that he quoted from, if 
added to the portion that he did quote, would show the key-note of 
the whole argument I was making, and that supplement is in these 
words: 

In fact Joe Smith's Book of Mormon imports absolute verity by the side of 
this ery of the protected capitalists of the North fer the protection of American 
against pauper labor. 

That is what I was trying to show, but the Senator quotes it, I sup- 
pose, for the purpose of showing that I am committed to a high duty 
on iron ore, which I disclaim. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
ofthe Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. VEST. I understood the question to be on the amendment of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thepresent question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. VEST. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. The proposed amendment is in line 504, 
after the word “‘ore’’ where it occurs the second time, to insert ‘‘ 60 
cents per ton;’’ so as to read: 

Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, 60 cents per ton. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I willstate, if the Senator from Missouri will allow 
me, my reason for offering thatamendment. It issubstituting 60 cents 
for 50 cents and leaves the tariff on iron ore about where it is at this 
time. Under the 20 per cent. ad valorem duty as it now exists, the 
amount of revenue raised from 577,118.79 tons was $331,138.60. Under 
the proposed tariff the same amount of importation would produce 
$288,559.89. A tariff of 60 cents instead of 50 will leave the duty about 
where it isat this time. My object is to leave it where it is now. 

Mr. VEST. I simply want to say that I should like very much to, 
give a vote that would be in harmony with the interests of the iron in- 
dustry of the State of Missouri and of the West. It isall very well for 
Senators to say that their action is entirely for the general welfare and 
that they do not look to any local interest or any interest in their re- 
spective sections. I have never been a master of that philosophy which 
enabled me to look to the entire Union without being affected at all by 
the interests of my own State. In fact I believe that the wisest and 
best features of the Constitution of the United States are in the fact 
that every local interest has its own peculiar representative in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, and that out of the attrition of dis- 
cussion and of interests comes at last the welfare of the entire country. 
I do not pretend to say that I would sacrifice the general welfare for 
the protection of a local interest, but I am compelled to look at the con- 
dition of the industries and interests of my own State. 

The last book I would feel inclined to referjo is the report of the 
Tariff Commission, but there aresome facts brought to light there which 
are worthy of attention. I find on looking at the testimony on the 
subject of iron given by Mr. Earnshaw, of Philadelphia, who states 
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that he has been a worker of iron ore for years, facts which go very far 
to sustain the position taken yesterday by the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. INGALLS]. I do not propose to vote for an increase of duty upon 
iron ore, because I do not believe that that increase would benefit the 
producers of iron or the iron-ore interest of the State of Missouri or of 
the West. This gentleman says, and it is very evident he understands 
the question: 

The importation of foreign ore is merely an adjunct of the steel business, and 
must be so considered, It has nothing whatever to do with the general iron 
business of the country. Itis the outcome of the enormous increase of the man- 
ufacture of steel in this country during the last five years, and it is coincident 
with, and has kept steady pace with, the increased importation of foreign pig- 
iron for Bessemer purposes. ie 

America requires to-day, for yearly consumption in her stecl mills, roughly 
speaking, 2,000,000 tons of pig-iron, of which not less than one-fifth (400,000 tons) 
is and must be imported, unless you can increase the manufacture of Bessemer 
pig-iron in this country. 

These 400,000 tons are imported chiefly from England, and are a part of her 
surplus manufacture, and these foreign 400,000 tons to-day absolutely control 
the price of the 1,600,000 tons of native steel pig-iron. When I ask, refore, 
that you place iron ore on the free-list I only ask that you give the iron makers 
in this country the chance of driving out of our market the surplus production 
of England. 


And again this gentleman says: z 


Foreign ore is imported here chiefly because itis so low in phosphorus, and 
a amount of native ore is now used as a mixture in the furnace, that with- 
out it it would not be available for Bessemer purposes atall. Itis not because 
foreign ore is cheap that it is used, but because it is low in phosphorous. This 
is a point I can not too strongly impress upon you. 


Mr. President, if that be the case—and I have seen nothing except 
the statements of certain gentlemen in another portion of this volume, 
who give no reason and no argument in support of their statements— 
if these facts exist, I am justified in voting against this increase of duty 
on iron ore, and I do not think Iam giving a vote which is against 
the interests of Missouri or the West. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, an intrusion into this debate appears 
to be a sort of hazardous thing, and I should not appear this morning 
but for the fact that a very material industry in my State also is in- 
volved in the question of taxation on iron ore. 

The Senator from Missouri believes that he has the largest iron-pro- 
ducing State in the Union. I venture to assure the Senator that in that 
proposition he is mistaken. Alabama, I think, has the largest interest, 
* not yet fully developed of course, only partially developed, but her re- 
sources, I think, are superior to those of any other State of this Union 
for the production ofiron. Alabama has 51,000 square miles; New York 
has 47,000. Alabama, I have no doubt, contains three or four times the 
amount of iron ore that the State of New York does; and it might be 
supposed that therefore we were three or four times more directly in- 
terested in a tariff upon ores which will raise their value in the market 
than the State of New York is; but we must not take everything ac- 
cording to appearances. The truth is that Alabama has no interest 
whatever in raising the duty upon iron ore that may be imported into 
thiscountry. Herinterest, ifshe has any decided interest in the question 
at all, is in favor of free trade upon that proposition; that is to say, of 
putting it on the free-list. 

The iron ores in Alabama are said by Mr. Oliver to contain a consid- 
erable proportion of phosphorus, and hence they have not taken hold 
of the market. Mr. Oliver certainly has not been to the State to ex- 
amine those ores, and he certainly has not informed himself of the fact 
that the largest markets that we have for ores and pig-metal from Ala- 
bama are in Missouri, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. We manufacture the 
pig-metal from the ores in Alabama, and we ship to those States for 
consumption. We also send the ores directly from the places where 
they are deposited in large quantities to the different furnaces of these 
Middle States for the purpose of being worked up and mixed with their 
own ores to make them work more freely. 

The Senator from New York claims that the tax upon this iron ore 
shall be $1 a ton; the Senator from West Virginia claims that it shall 
be 60 cents; the present law makes the tax a little over 50 cents on the 
ton, and the proposed law reduces it to 50 cents on the ton. 

These are the three propositions now that we are called upon to con- 
sider one after the other. One has been voted upon and voted down, 
the motion of the Senator from New York. The nextone of the highest 
range of duty is that of the Senator from West Virginia. The Senator 
from New York informs us correctly—for we are so informed by the 
‘Tariff Commission and by every one who has ever spoken on the sub- 
ject—that the ores from Spain, from Italy, and from Africa that are im- 
ported into the United States are brought here entirely on account of 
the low degree of phosphorus in them. They are brought here because 
they are the most available ores for the making of Bessemer steel, and 
until the Bessemer-steel process got into full headway in the United 
States very little of this ore was brought here at all. we had no Bes- 
semer-steel manufactories in the United States we should still have no 
occasion to import these ores, unless it might be in very exceptional cases 
for the purpose of mixing with other ores to facilitate either their duc- 


tility or some other quality that we like to produce. The Senator from 
New York informs us that in Michigan and New York, east of the Al- 
leghanies, they have large deposits of ores that are comparatively or 
almost free from phosphorus. They therefore have ores of which Bes- 
semer steel can be made of excellent quality, and they are the only ores 
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in the United States that are in competition with the ores from Spain, 
from Italy, and from Africa. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I stated there were other ores in some 
of the Southern States that had not been developed, that have not come 
into market, but they are of the same quality as our development. 

_ Mr. MORGAN. Ihave nodoubtthat in the future we shall develop 
in the South magnetic ores which will be quite as available for the 
production of Bessemer steel as those in New York or those in Michi- 

We have already developed the spiegeleisen there. We have an 
excellent quality of it developed by the talent, genius, and capital ofa 
gentleman from Connecticut, General Tyler, who has unfortunately 
recently departed hence, 

But, sir, I reassert the proposition that at the present time, and so 
far as we know in the future, New York with her high-grade ores which 
have a low amount, merely a trace of phosphorus, and Michigan, whose 
ores are in the same fortunate condition, are the only competitors for 
the market for the purpose of making Bessemer steel. I think that 
proposition can not at all be assailed after what has been admitted 
about it on all hands. 

Now, sir, I understand this to be a proposition that is almost univers- 
ally admitted, if not entirely so: where you tax an article of foreign 
importation you fix the price of that article by the law over and above 
the cost of its production until competition in this country shall reduce 
the price below the amount of the duty. Therefore, in this case, when 
we shall put a dollar a ton or 60 cents a ton upon the particular class 
of ores that are lowin phosphorus, we provide that these ores shall cost 
just as much per ton in this country in addition to the value of other 
ores in this country. In other words, we give these ores, through the 
medium and agency of this tariff, an exclusive privilege over those ores 
which have a higher d of phosphorus in them. 

What will be the result of this tax proposed by the Senator from New 
York? Two million tons of pig-metal are used in the United States by 
the manufacturers of Bessemer steel annually. To make the 2,000,000 
tons of Bessemer steel you want four millions of ore, for it is very 
rare to find that they grade above 50 per cent. yield of actual metal. 
The tariff that the Senator from New York proposes, therefore, would 
be a tariff of $4,000,000, every dollar of which would go to the advan- 
tage of the miners of ores, the owners of ore beds in the States of New 
York and Michigan, where these excellent descriptions of magnetic ore 
are found, equivalent to a bonus to that description of iron ore over and 
above all the other descriptions of iron ore of $1 per ton upon the whole 
amount to be consumed in the United States by the manufacturers of 
Bessemer steel, and that is 4,000,000 tons annually. It is equivalent 
to a gift from the other iron interests and from the agricultural in- 
terest and from all the other interests in this country of $4,000,000. 
per annum to the high grades of ores, which are already protected by 
the command that they have of the Bessemer-steel market in conse- 
quence of the fact that they have so much less of phosphorus in them, 
and are therefore so much more valuable for these purposes and indeed. 
for all the purposes of iron making. 

Now, here is a class of iron ore in the United States which the Sena- 
tor himself boasts is the best, a class of iron ore that must necessarily 
command the highest price in the market, a class of iron ore from which 
alone Bessemer steel can be made; and the Senator demands that the 
rest of the country shall merely add to the price of that ore $1 a ton in 
order to encourage its being dug from the earth. The rest of us who 
own ores of lower grade than these must go withont that protection 
because the protection does not touch us; we do not compete with the 
ores of the State of the Senator from New York by bringing into the mar- 
ket ores that have perhaps from a half to three-fourths of 1 per cent. of 
phosphorus. We have no chance of competition with him in the mar- 
ket, and yet he desires that we should pay a tariff of $1 a ton upon his 
ores to encourage his people to dig them out of the earth. What en- 
couragement have we got for digging ours out of the earth? Why, sir, 
none at all so far as the manufacture of Bessemer steel is concerned. 
The low-grade ores in phosphorus, the high-grade ores in value, the 
Bessemer-steel ores, the Bessemer-steel plants, and the protection that 
these plants have and the owners of them have in virtue of other patents 
which have been recently issued and which have been described in the 
debate here, create a monopoly of the Bessemer-steel production in this 
country; and itis a distinct proposition that the motion both of the Sena- 
tor from New York and the Senator from West Virginia to increase the 
tariff above 50 cents a ton on these descriptions of ores or on ores at all 
is a proposition merely for the encouragement of an existing and highly 
protected monopoly. It is not fair to the balance of the country. 

The tariffwhich is pro) by the Senator from West Virginia would 
cause these ores to cost $2,400,000 in addition to the value that they 
possess inthemarket now. The tariff proposed by the committee would 
advance the price of these ores $2,000,000 above the other ores in this 
country, for they will receive practically every dollar of the advantage 
of this tariff. 

There is something else connected with this that has been disclosed 
in the debate here, and I feel bound to call attention to it again, not 
that it shall have escaped the attention of any enlightened legislator, 
but the people in the country shall be informed pay matter, and the 
people of my own State will expect me to have something to say about it. 

We are informed ofa process called the Thomas-Gilchrist or basic proc- 
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ess for the extraction of phosphorus from iron while it is in a state of 
fusion and while itis passing through the converters, as they are called, 
under the Bessemer conversion system. Weare told that this basic proc- 
ess has been put into operation in Germany successfully; it has not 
been quite so successful in England; but we are told that it does ex- 
tract the phosphorus from all ore, absorbs it out of the metal when it 
is in a state of fusion, and in the very instant of time that it is being 
converted from iron into steel under the Bessemer process of treatment. 
As has been observed in the debate, no more valuable or interesting dis- 
covery has been made in this century, in respect of iron or of anything 
else, than that which will enable the people of this country to enjoy the 
advan: of steel consumption, steel manufacture, at a lower rate even 
than we now hope foriron. This patented system called the Thomas- 
Gilchrist or basic process is of more value to the people of the United 
States—if it be true, as it is stated here, that it extracts phosphorus 
from iron—than any other invention that has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the world in the earlier part of this century and during all the 
past period of this century. The owners of Bessemer-steel manufacto- 
ries have bought this process. They are the owners of it. They will 
not allow it to be isod by any person, it is stated here, but themselves. 
They will not allow the country to have the benefit and advantage of it. 

If that process could be introduced into Alabama and the ores there 
could be dephosphorized, why would it be that we should not have 
Bessemer-steel factories in a country where you find in alternate layers 
coal and iron and limestone, and where three miles of a railroad line 
would unite each of these important elements of iron manufacture? 
Mr. Oliver tells us that no people can have in one place all the bless- 
ings of Providence. He spoke about the juxtaposition of iron and coal 
and limestone in Pennsylvania, but he said that the ores of Pennsyl- 
vania were not equal to those of Michigan, for the reason that they 
contained more phosphorus, and the coal perhaps was not so good asin 
some other countries, because it contained more sulphur, Michigan he 
thought must export her valuable ores to Pennsylvania and there have 
them manufactured; and that is the fact; that is the process. Penn- 
sylvania, I am informed, pays for the ores delivered at the top of her 
furnaces, including the production of the fuel necessary for their smelt- 
ing, the price that we get for the pig-iron after it has been run through 
the furnace in Pennsylvania and has been stacked up in the yard for 
market. That is the difference in the cost of production produced by 
the difference in quantity of material that is in reach and the less trans- 
portation that is necessary to bring the material together. 

Now, suppose in the country that I speak of, where these advantages 
are so great, that we should have the use of this basic process for the 
purpose of dephosphorizing our ore; we could then furnish steel to the 
people of the United States and of the world upon the same compara- 
tive base of value and cost of production that we now furnish pig-iron. 
What is that? It is stated by Mr. Oliver in his report to be $13 a ton. 
Our people can make money producing iron at $13 a ton. They have 
been known to produce it, so I have been informed by some of the largest 
iron operators in the vicinity of Birmingham, when prices of labor and 
provisions were normal, as low as $10 a ton at a profit, and that good 
marketable iron. But $13 a ton under ordinary circumstances, I am 
informed, is about the average cost of the production of pig-iron in Ala- 
bama. It costs, it is stated by Mr. Oliver, about $17 a ton in Pennsyl- 
vania. If we can dephosphorize our ores down there we can get steel 
upon the market as cheaply as we can get iron, or nearly so, making an 
allowance only for the cost of the process of conversion under the Bes- 
semer system. We should then be able to furnish steel at very low 
tates. Here are the Bessemer companies that own this patent that 
intend to keep the control of the stes: market in the United States by 
withholding that patent from general use in this country until it shall 
have expired. That gives them the monopoly in the United States of 
the production of Bessemer steel. To that we add what I call a very 
high protective tariff upon Bessemer steel. That gives them an addi- 
tional advantage. 

Now, is it any disadvantage, as is suggested by the Senator from New 
York, that a dollar a ton, or 60 cents aton, should be putupon the ores 
in this country which they are to add? None whatever. They can 
carry that load as easily as a buffalo can carry a gnat upon its horns. 
They can give two millions or four millions annually of contribution to 
those men who bring out of the earth these high-grade ores, these mag- 
netic ores, and the price of their own production is simply increased 
thereby because they have got the monopoly of the market. There is 
hardly any competition herein the production of Bessemer steel. There 
has been nonesince that production was first inaugurated in this country 
to amount to anything. Whenprodaction started in competition with 
other establishments in the West we find that they would smother out 
the mills there by buying up, or leasing them and closing their doors, 
so that they could produce nothing. The Bessemer-steel manufacturers 
have had all the time since their establishment in this country, under 
the protection of the tariff and under the protection of their patents, 
the virtual monoply of the entire steel market of the United States. 
And now they desire to assist those gentlemen who own magnetic ore 
beds to increase the strength of their monopoly by combination or ar- 
rangement with them so that they and the Bessemer steel men shall 
have the entire monopoly. 
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Mr. DAWES. The Senator is entirely mistaken. It is the Besse- 
mer-steel men who want to get this ore as cheap as possible from abroad 
and let the ores remain here unprodustive. The Senator says it is the 
steel men who want the duty on ore increased. Had he rather give it 
to the capitalists abroad than to give it to the laborers here? It is not 
the Bessemer-steel men, it is not the men who own these patents, it is 
not the men who framed this schedule, who are putting a protective 
duty on the ore that they use so that they can not get it so cheap abroad. 

Mr. MORGAN. It has been stated here in debate several times that 
the iron manufacturers of the United States in convention agreed upon 
a tariff equal, as I understood it, to 86 cents a ton upon these ores, and 
that argument was produced as a reason why we should vote that the 
men not in the raising of ores or the ownership of ore beds, 
but the manufacturers themselves, were willing that a tariff equivalent 
to 86 cents a ton should be imposed upon this ore. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator really does not open his eyes and his ears 
as much as I supposed he woul, having such great interests at stake 
in his own State, such inexhaustible wealth there. Does he notsee that 
the men engaged in the manufacture of Bessemer steel and the use of 
Bessemer steel are the men who are opposing this thing? The opposi- 
tion to it comes from that souree—those who manufacture Bessemer 
steel under the patents and those who use the Bessemer steel. 

Mr. MORGAN. I concede that one branch of the opposition comes 
from those who consume the Bessemer steel, and that is much the largest 
part of the constituency that I have. The men who must consume it 
are the men who are opposed to having extravagant prices put upon it, 
who wish to be benefited by the progress of science, invention, and dis- 
covery, and by the application of new methods of manufacture which 
will reduce the price and increase the practical value of the article; and 
it is for the purpose of keeping a burden off that class of people by the 
creation of a mere accessory advantage to an existing monopoly that I 
prefer that all the channels shall be open to bringing ores into this coun- 
by, which will result in producing Bessemer steel as cheaply as possi- 

e. ; 

Now, sir, if we give the protection to the Northern ore beds which is 
withheld from the Southern ore beds because we have not got that de- 
scription of ore, and we put $2,000,000 or $4,000,000 upon the cost of 
the ores out of which Bessemer steel is made by this tariff, can Sena- 
tors inform me that I do not keep my eyes or my ears open to the inter- 
ests of the people that I represent and of the country at large when I 
tell them that I desire that all the mines of the earth shall be opened 
to produce these low grades of phosphoritic ores but high grades in 
value? So that neither the Bessemer-steel manufacturers in the United 
States—for their patents have expired—nor the owners of ore beds in 
whose behalf the honorable Senator from New York has been speaking 
shall have the opportunity of increasing the price of that commodity 
which has now become a commodity of universal use almost, and will 
soon become an article of universal use. 

I can not understand how it is that my constituents are to be injured 
when I desire to have every facility afforded in this country for the 
encouragement of the production within the United States at cheap 
rates of ee ee of Bessemer steel. The protection given to the 
steel man ures in this tariff is certainly quite enough, in my opinion 
it is too much, but I do not wish to add to the price of the article by 
imposing a duty of a dollar a ton or 60 cents a ton, which must neces- 
sarily increase the price by so much. 

Let us have an open market for the obtaining of the raw material, 
the ores of this high grade, so that one part of the iron interests of the 
United States may not receive the entire advantage at the expense of 
the others. More than that, I desire by every process that we can avail 
ourselves of to cheapen the production of Bessemer steel in this country, 
in order that the company which owns this basic process patent may 
not be able to keep it back, but will be compelled to seek the cheapest 
fields of production, and will go to my part of the country and establish 
their founderies and their mills there, where they can find a cheaper 
place for production than they can possibly find in the regions spoken 
of by the Senator from New York. 4 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] asked me if I did not 
see where the opposition to this tariff came from, if I did not recognize 
the fact that it came from the producers of Bessemer steel. Sir, I can 
not understand anything in reference to the conflicts which obtain upon 
this floor unless I am introduced into the secrets of all the different 
manufacturers so as to know exactly what are the motives of their 
representatives here. I find that there are representatives on this floor 
of manufacturing industries rather than of the people of the United 
States of America. What did we witness this morning? When the 
honorable Senator from New York ventured to express the opinion that 
the special interest which he was representing was not sufficiently cared 
for by the New Englanders, and that the time might arrive when they 
would want to have some discussion upon the tariff upon the importa- 
tion of cotton goods, silks, and the like, look what a disturbance it 
created all through the Northeast. Listen to the lecture which the hon- 
orable chairman of the committee read to the Senator from New York 
because he dared to differ with his brethren east of him in New En- 
gland in of the particular policy then under discussion, and de- 


sired to remind them that perhaps they would need his strength in 
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some future vote and some yy encounter A keep iher oe — 
propped up toa high grade of protection. ereupon the e 
Senator from Massachusetts came forward and disclaimed any such 
narrow view as that for Massachusetts, and astonished the world by in- 
timating that Massachusetts had never made a demand for tariff legi 
lation for the purpose of protecting a mere local industry. She 
lain under that accusation very patiently and quietly for a number of 
years, and it was only when the honorable Senator from New York 
made anindistinct allusion to the fact that perhaps his vote might benec- 
essary to sustain some of the protected industries of Massachusetts —— 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Will the Senator from Alabama allow 
me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EpMunpsinthe chair). Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I think the RECORD, when the Sen- 
ator comes to read it, will not warrant him in making that assertion. I 
said to the Senators from New England and all other States that I should 
be found with them voting for protection where it could be shown to 
be necessary; but I neither made any direct nor implied threat, but said 
it was discriminating against an interest of New York and of several 
other States. 

Mr. MORGAN. I compliment the Senator from New York upon the 
strength of his allegiance to that conviction; it seems to be stronger than 
his own will or his own judgment; for if he should find out that it was 
not proper perhaps for the interests and welfare of the entire country 
that these special productions in Massachusetts and Connecticut, or 
throughout New England, should be protected, still the honorable Sen- 
ator would stand here and vote for that protection because he has made 
up his mind that he will vote for it wherever protection will do the 
most good. 

Mr. DAWES. Ifthe Senator from Alabama will permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? ‘ 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Alabama says he does not under- 
stand anything that he sees and hears about protection; he does not un- 
derstand why it is that men can advocate upon principle any of these 
measures; and the Senator devotes himself for a time to a very strong 
and unanswerable exposition of the enormous monopoly and profits of 
the Bessemer-steel manufacture in this country under existing patents 
and under new patents that they have lately absorbed and got the con- 
trol of. Then he goes on in another exposition equally clear, and 
which the Senator says is clear, to show that they can not make this 
steel without a particular kind of iron ore. Then he goes on further to 
show that that iron ore exists in New York and in Michigan in great 
abundance, and exists in Africa and Spain in equal abundance; and in 
order that the profits may be greater, in order that the monopoly may 
gather up more, he wants that they shall get that particular iron ore 
as cheap as possible: ‘‘ Letus have a free market; letus have it brought 
here as cheap as we can; let the iron ores that are in this country re- 
main; let them sleep; let any labor that could be performed on them 
in this country go by; let any capital that can be employed in them go 
by; let us have it cheaper; let those who have this monopoly and must 
use it get it cheaper than anybody else; let us so frame this feature ot 
the tariff that if it will help anybody eer the greatest monopo- 
lists of the time.” And yet the Senator says he can not understand 
anything that is going on here. 

Mr. MORGAN. I expected—— 

Mr. DAWES. One word more. 

Ate PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama yield 
rther? 

Mr. MORGAN. I expected that the Senator’s speech would proba- 
bly wind up with an interrogation point, but he winds up with an ex- 
clamation point. 

Mr. DAWES. It does; I admit that it does. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ithought theSenator was going to ask me aquestion. 

Mr. DAWES. The wonders of this debate are in ing on every 
side.” An exclamation point, as the ing-book says, is illustrated by 
the example, ‘‘Oh! The folly of sinners!” The Senator says he can 
not understand what the Senator from Massachusetts means when that 
Senator says he has not spent his life here legislating for Massachusetts 
interests. The Senator from Massachusetts has had a little experience 
in tariffs for a good many years. 

Mr. MORGAN. I rather think the Senator has quite an experience 
also in consuming the time of another Senator on the floor. If he has 
not had it he soon will have it. - 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from Alabama thinks I am trespassing 
upon his time—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I rather think so. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask his pardon. ° 

Mr. MORGAN. I supposed the Senator rose io ask a question. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Alabama yield 

rther? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not think I shall. 

A The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama has the 
oor. 


Mr. DAWES. Ibegpardon. TheSenator has control over the floor, 
but I should like to allude to this point—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Later, sir, we shall see. 

The exclamation point to which the honorable Senator refers has more 
application to him than it has to me, for there is more joy, it is said, in 
Heaven over one sinner that returns and repents than over a thousand 
just men. I find that he himself, when he gets in conflict this morning 
with the Senator from New York, turns his thoughts toward repentance 
for some of the things he has said and some of the things that he has 
done also in the fostering of high protective tariff in this country. 
The dry and exhausted paps of dear old New England no longer give 
suck and sustenance to the young and buxom State of New York, com- 

tively speaking, which has just recently, it appears, outstripped all 

ew England in her manufactures, and is now nursing and whining and 

puling on the breast of New England, and demanding from her mother 

higher sustenance than the old lady is willing to give. I regret to find 
the udders of New England drying up to the extent that they appeared 
to have been this morning, and that through the mouths of her repre- 
sentatives here to-day she says she is no longer in favor of imposing 
taxes for the benefit of any local interest whatever. She wants to nurse 
the whole nation now, but she wants to do it not at her own expense. 

It has occurred to me that there is no constitutional objection after 
all, either in the State of Alabama or the State of Massachusetts, voting 
bounties for the development of manufactures within their borders if 
they choose to do so. I remember a statute enacted by my own State 
by which we exempted newly-established manufactures from State 
taxation for a period of ten years, for their encouragement. I do not 
know that I could challenge the constitutionality of a law by which 
the people of Alabama or of Massachusetts would vote money out of 
their treasury for the encouragement of their own local industries; but 
I have never heard any person in any State yet, except in the case that 
I have just mentioned of the exemption from taxation, come forward 
and propose to give a bounty to local manufactures and local industries 
within the State. 

If the industry which the honorable Senator from New York says 
exists only in New York and Michigan, and largely in New York and 
in Michigan, is one of such vast importance as to deserve the considera- 
tion of the Government of the United States, why should not New York 
herself, out of the vast treasure which she possesses, vote a million dol- 
lars a year as an enco ent to enable these gentlemen to mine 
from the bosom of that State this very valuable quality and this large 
quantity of ore? Why is it that the State of New York desires that 
that money shall be appropriated out of the pockets of people who do 
not live in New York, or at least some of whom do not? 

Mr. President, that proposition proves the inequality and injustice 
of the development of a mere local interest and the enactment of a 
tariff having no other object in view but that. My complaint of this 
tax is that it is a tariff for the development of a mere local interest 
which would be largely expensive to the people of other parts of the 
country and will unjustly discriminate against them. 

Has it never occurred to the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
that if ores from Spain, from France, and from Italy, of this valne and 
magnetic description, should be imported free into the Bay of Mobile 
and from thence to the vicinity of Talladega and Birmingham, in Ala- 
bama, we should be able there to make Bessemer steel by an admixt- 
ure of those ores with our ores, at perhaps a lower cost than that steel 
can be made in New York or in Pennsylvania for? Thatis my convic- 
tion; I have not any doubt about it. The Senator may ask, ‘* Then 
why have you not been engaged in this industry, and why do you not 
establish your furnaces there?’? The answer to thatin my mind is that 
these industries have been covered by the protection of a patent which 
we had no right to invade and no power to control; but now that patent 
has expired, and with its expiration I am in favor of bringing even into 
my country, which is overburdened with ore, the ores that have a low 
degree of phosphorus in them, so that our people shall have some en- 
co ent toward entering upon the manufacture of Bessemer steel. 

If in addition to that we could get the advantage of this other process 
which is called the Thomas-Gilchrist or basic process of dephosphorizing 
our ores, then you would find that the State of Alabama and the States 
of Georgia and Tennessee would outstrip all the rest of the United States 
in the manufacture of this description of metal, and would be able to 
supply it to the farming and consuming communities of the United 
States at rates which would tly increase their prosperity. This isa 
class of people that I look at, if I am bound to look at classes, and when 
I am antagonized by clase legislation I most naturally turn my mind to 
the other classes that need to be saved from injustice and wrong. 

Sir, I would prefer that these ores should go upon the free-list, in 
order that the people of Alabama might have them for the purpose of 
intermixing with their own ores and engaging in the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel; but there is another and the leading feature of the 
whole subject of tariff taxation, in my mind, to which I give a faithful 
and honest allegiance and adherence, and that is that everything in this- 
country which is of general consumption should hear its proper pro- 
portion of the burdens of the revenue necessary to be raised to support 


the Government. Hence it is that while I shall not vote to put these 
things upon the free-list for the considerations I have just adverted to, . 
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I will also not vote to raise this tariff one stiver above that which has 


been suggested by the Committee on Finance. I would prefer to have 
the ore free; but inasmuch as there is an increasing importation from 
year to year of this description of ores, I would prefer to stand upon 
the ground where the committee have placed us until such time as ex- 
perience shall demonstrate that we can put this tariff aside entirely 
and let this article go upon the free-list. 

I will call the attention of the Senate for a moment to the question 
of the importation of these ores. In 1879 we imported fom abroad, 
from all the different countries of the earth, $343,634 worth of ores; 
that included chrome; in 1880, $1,192,961 worth of ores; in 1881, 
$1,720,885 in value of ores; in 1882, $1,687,677, and for the first quar- 
ter of the present fiscal year we have imported $925,513 worth, show- 
ing.an increasing import of these ores continually from year to year 
under the existing rate of taxation, which amounts, I believe, to 20 
per cent., one-fifth of the value. The committee have reduced that 
rate a little, and by a reduction of the rate it will increase the amount 
of revenue; and now I yield what I believe to bea very important in- 
terest for the people of Alabama in getting these ores in free, in order 
to support the committee in its action for the purpose of bringing rev- 
enue into the United States obtained from this article, that ought to 
be taxed to the extent probably of $2,000,000 per annum. I have not 
any doubt that the very first year after this tariff bill shall go into op- 
eration, if it ever does, we shall get $2,000,000 revenue from ores. 

I have detained the Senate on this question, Mr. President, merely 
for the reason that I did not desire to give a vote upon this proposition 
without some explanation of the reasons upon which I voted. I thought 
it was due to myself and to the people whom I represent here that I 
should do so. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Let the Secretary report the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Afterthe word ‘‘ore,” where 
it occurs the second time in line 504, it is proposed to insert ‘‘60 cents 
per ton;’’ so as to read: 

Tron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, 60 cents per ton. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called on agreeing 


to the amendment. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. I would vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when thenameof Mr. Jones, of Florida, was called). 
‘The Senator from Florida [Mr. JonEs] is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] upon this question. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] on this question. If he 
were here, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I wish to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. FERRY] is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Anthony, Chilcott, Hale, MeMillan, 
Blair, z Harrison, Miller of N. Y., 
Brown, Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Camden, Dawes, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., 7 Lapham, Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman. Logan, 
NAYS—31. 
Allison, Farley, Jackson, Platt, 
Barrow, George, x Plumb, 
Bayard, Grover, MeDill, Pugh, 
Beck, aa Maxey, Slater, 
Butler, E Miller of Cal., Vance, 
Call, Hawley, Morgan, Vest, 
Cockrell, oar, Morrill, Williams. 
Coke, Ingalls, Pendleton, 
ABSENT—22. 

Aldrich, roome one, Van Wyck, 

vis of NL, Hill, Mitchell, Voor! 

unds, Johnston. m, Walker, 

Fair, Jonas, Saulsbury, Windom. 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
-Garland, McPherson, Sawyer, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAXEY. I now move to strike out lines 504 to 509 inclusive, 
and to transfer the ores and sulphurets therein named to the free-list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chairis of opinion that a motion 
to strike out here and insert elsewhere is not a motion that would be 
strictly in order, but the Senator can accomplish his object if the para- 
graph should be stricken ont by moving when the free-list is reached to 
insert it there. 


Mr. MAXEY. Then I move to strike out the paragraph, and give 


notice of my purpose to move at the proper time to put the articles 
named in it on the free-list. 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas moves to 
amend the bill, and the amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed tostrike ont all from lines 
504 to 509, inclusive, as follows: 

Iron ore, including ferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites, 50 cents per ton; as pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, 
contain less than 15 per cent. oe lace: 50 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 
2} cents per pound for the copper contained therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY]. 

Mr. GORMAN. I ask fora division of the question at the word 
“fton,” in line 505, so as to take the question first on iron ore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland asks for 
a division of the amendment so as to take the question first on striking 
out lines 504 and 505 to the word ‘“‘ton.’’ The question will be so di- 


vided. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I gave notice yesterday of an amendment to the 
last clause of the ph which I suppose will be in order first. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that an amendment 
to the last clause, the question being divided, would not be in order 
until the question was taken on striking out, in lines 504 and 505, the 
words— 

Tron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites, 50 cents per ton, 

Mr. MORRILL. Ihave to say that I hope this will not be done. It 
would look like a raid upon a very worthy industry. The report of 
the Committee on Finance is certainly very low—6 cents a ton less than 
the actual value of the ad valorem rate as it exists now under the pres- 
ent tariff. I hope that no raid will be made upon this interest. 

Mr. MAXEY. I offered the amendment I did because I believe it 
to be the real interest of the American people and for reasons which 
have been quite fully stated already, to which I will only add that it 
is to my mind clear that some of the iron ores of Europe and other 
countries are ni as an admixture with ores of our country to 
make the best quality of steel. That being the case, it is to the in- 
terest of the manufacturers of steel and to the spread of that great in- 
dustry to have this ore here as cheap as practicable. It is equally to the 
interest of the people, because it thereby lessens this article which goes 
into such common use. The amount is so trifling that in my judgment 
it is entitled to be placed on the free-list as much as any article that 
goes on the free-list. Outside of that class of ore which would be ad- 
mixed with the ores in our country, I do not believe that there would 
be other ores brought into the United States, because the price of ores 
in this country is so low that practically without any law on the sub- 
ject it would operate as a prohibition of the introduction of any foreign 
ores. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the first branch of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let us have the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. I would vote ‘“‘nay.”’ 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Upon this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. If he were present, 
I should vote ‘‘ yea’’ and he would vote ‘“‘nay.”’ 

Mr. JOHNSTON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when the name of Mr. JONES, of Florida, was called). 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones] is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MAHONE]. 

e roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will state that I am paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM] on general questions, but 
believing that he would vote as I have voted on the two last votes, I 
have voted. 

Mr. LAMAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. I-withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—1i6, 

Bayard, Coke, Hampton. Slater, 
Beck, * Farley, I 3 Vance, 
Butler, Gar Maxey, est, 

n, Grover, Pugh, Williams. 
o NAYS—37. 
Aldrich, Chilcott, Hawley, Morrill, 
Allison, Conger, Hoar, Pendleton, 
Anthony, #Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Piatt, 
Barrow, wes, “apham, Plumb, 
Blair, Edmunds, a, Rollins, 
Brown Frye, MeDill, Sewell, 
Cail, George, MeMillan, Sherman. 
Camden, Gorman Miller of Cal.. 
Cameron of Pa., Groome Miller of N. Y., 
Cameron ef Wis., Harrison, Morgan, 
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ABSENT—23. 
Davis of Ill., Johnston, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Fair, Jonas, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Hale Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Walker, 
Harris, Kellogg, A 
Hill, x Saunders, 


So the first part of Mr. MAXEY’S amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on striking out 
the rest of the paragraph, after the word ‘‘ton,” in line 505, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

As pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing less than 15 per 
-cent. of silica, 50 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 2} cents per pound for 
the copper contained therein. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish only to say capo sesehel the pending proposi- 
tion that sulphuret of iron is probably the cheapest of all mineral prod- 
ucts of which I have knowledge from which by chemical process to pro- 
cure the sulphuric acid used in the preparation of chemical fertilizers. 
I do not know and I have not heard up to the present time of any one 
thing in the entire bill in theinterest of the farmingcommunity. This 
will be to that extent a relief to the farming interest, and while in my 
own Staie we do notneed any artificial fertilizers, because God Almighty 
has given us the richest country on earth, yet a large portion of the 
South does need these fertilizers, and I trust our friends who have fa- 
vored the great manufacturing industries will help us get cheap agri- 
cultural fertilizers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iask that the vote may be first had on the amend- 
ment which I sent to the Clerk’s desk yesterday. 

The PRESIDING S The Senator from paces ones moves 
to amend the of the paragraph now proposed to be stricken out. 
The PEPA the Senator from Rhode Island will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
word ‘‘ton,’’ in line 505, down to and including the word ‘‘therein,”’ 
in line 509, in the following words: 

As pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state, containing less than 15 per 
cent. of silica, 50 cents per ton, and in addition thereto 2} cents per pound for 
the copper contained therein. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sulphur ore as pyrites or sulphuret of iron in its natural state containing not 
more than 3} per cent. of co , 50 cents per ton: Provided, That ore contain- 
ing more than 3} per cent. of copper, dry assay, shall pay in addition thereto 2} 
cents per ton for the copper contained 

Mr. MAXEY. I hope that will not be to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The motion to strike out the clause in the bill, as 
proposed by the Senator from Texas, should not be adopted. Spanish 
sulphur ore contains about 43 per cent. of iron and from 2} to 3 per 
cent. of copper, and it certainly should not be admitted free; that is, if 
we are to levy any duty upon copper. Sulphuret of iron containing 
more that 3} per cent. of copper should not be allowed to come in free 
if other copper is to pay a duty of 2} cents a pound. 

The amendment which I have offered allows all Spanish pyrites and 
all other pyrites containing not more than 34 per cent. of copper to come 
in at 50 cents a ton, which is the price now fixed upon iron ore and 
dross from pyrites. 

I agree with all the Senator from Texas has said in regard to the im- 
portance of securing cheap sulphuric acid for use in fertilizers and for 
other purposes in the arts. It is a very important article, a universal 
solvent, and it should not beara heavy duty; but I do not think that 
copper contained in these ores, that is, where there is enough of it to 
pay for taking it out, should be admitted free when it is made in other 
forms to pay a duty of 2} cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has some doubt whether 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island is even now 
in order, as it is really a motion to strike out and insert, and would 
supersede a motion simply to strike out; but the Chair, waving that, 
will put the question, if there be no objection, on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Rhode Island. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island to strike out the 
words of the paragraph which have been read and to insert what has 
also been read. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask whether if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island is adopted it will interfere at all with the amend- 
ment moved by the Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that it will 
not on the theory that the Chair has proceeded upon. The Chair doubts 
very much whether the amendment is in order at this time, but treat- 
ing it as in order, after it is di of the question will recur on 
striking out the whole paragraph, although the Chair thinks that 
strictly the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BECK. That being the ruling of the Chair, Iam inclined to vote 
it yea,” because the amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island 
is better than the text of the bill in this, that whenever the ore doesnot 
contain over 3} per cent. of copper it only pays 50 cents a ton without 
any additional charge for the copper contained in it, whereas by the 
text of the bill 2} cents a pound is to be charged upon all the copper 
that is contained in it, whether it is little or much. The information 


I have and the impression conveyed through the testimony is that 24 
cents a pound upon copper is about the maximum. A reduction of 24 
cents per pound on all copper contained in pyrites, at 2,240 pounds to 
the ton, would be a reduction of about 60 cents a ton, and as it is a re- 
duction of about 60 cents a ton I prefer it to the text of the bill. Ide- 
sire to ask the Senator from Rhode Island, if he will allowme, whether 
his amendment, in all that class of pyrites which contains less than 3} 
per cent. or copper, is not a proposed reduction over the present text of 
the bill of somewhere about 50 cents a ton? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a reduction of about 90 cents a ton. 

Mr. BECK. More than I thought it was. 

Mr. ALDRICH, It fixes the rate at about one-third of what it is at 
present. 

Mr. BECK. Therefore I prefer it to the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island to the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JONAS. Iam paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
McPHERSON], but as I presume he would vote in the affirmative, I 
vi ote ae yea. 3 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 0; as follows: 


YEAS—M. 
Aldrich, Songer, Hill, Pendleton, 
Anthony, Davis of IIL, Hoar, Piatt, 
wW, Davis of W. Va, Jackson, Pugh, 
Bayard, $ Johnston, Rollins, 
Beck, Garland, onas, Sewell, 
Blair, George, Kellogg, Sherman, 
Brown rman, 7 Slater, 
Butler, Groome, Vance, 
Call, Grover, MceDiil, Van Wyck 
Camden, Hale, Mi Vi 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton, Maxey, Voorhees. 
Cameron of Wis., Harris, Miller of Cal Wil 
Chileott, Harrison, Mo: 
Coke, Hawley, Morrill, 
NAYS—0. 
ABSENT—2. 
Allison Ferry, Mahone, Saunders, 
Cockrell, Ingalls, Miller of N. Y., Sawyer, 
Dawes, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Walker, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, Windom, 
Fair, ay eer Ransom, 
Farley, McPherson, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment of Mr. ALDRICH was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on striking out 
the paragraph as amended. 

Mr. MAXEY. OnthatIsimply desire to state that this copper, what- 
ever amount there may be of it, less than 2} per cent. of the cost, as it 
is in this sulphuret of iron, has to be separated from that sulphuret of 
iron before it can bear this tax, and yet it is conceded all round thatin 
the interest of the agricultural or farming community the sulphuret of 
iron ought to come in free, for the reason that the sulphuric acid, which 
is so essential not only to the agricultural interests but to a great many 
others, can be obtained from that at a far less cost than from anything 
else that we know of in commerce; but you can not that benefit 
from the sulphuret of iron, unless we agree that it go on the free- 
list, unless this little amount of copper should go along with it. 

The question then is what is the relative value to the various inter- 
ests of this country of sulphuric acid, obtained by chemical processes 
from sulphuret of iron with this little tax, a mere trifle of 2} per cent. 
on the copper? I do think if there ever was a case in the world where 
the doctrine de minimis would apply it would be in this very case. We 
lose the greater advan‘ in seeking for the less. For that reason I 
hope that the Senate will strike out the lines as I have moved. 

Mr. BUTLER. In support of what the Senator from Texas has just 
said, I ask to have read from the Clerk’s desk an argument which I 
believe is so much better than anything I could say, that I adopt what 
is there said. It is prepared by gentlemen whoare thoroughly famili 


with the subject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection it will be 
read. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
THE TARIFF ON PYRITES AND ITS BEARING UPON THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Six hundred thousand tons of commercial fertilizers are annually manufact- 
ured and sold in the UnitedStates. Eighty thousand tons of the same goods are 
imported from England. 

produce one ton of fertilizer requires about half a ton of sulphuric acid. 
This acid is now made i 


ton. 


known as ur ore, con! 


(some of which are selé-t ng), can be 
ufacture of sulphuric acid. 

As this acid is an indi ble requisite in the prosecution of most of the arts 
and man in manufact in increased 


1,400,000 tons in and 350,000 tons in the 


tons produced in the United States some 250,000 tons are used in the 
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near ar, ad count as a cheaper article than brimstone, from w. 
to make sulphuric acid. ore recently immense deposits of these ores have 
been develo: in Spain, These deposits are in such vast bodies that they can 


$1.60 per ton. 
The present aaron this ore is 20 per cent, ad valorem or $1.40 per ton; the duty 
ro] the Senate bill js 50 cents per ton of ore, and 2} cents per pound 
n the content of copper. These ores contain about 2} pes cent. of copper, or 
fifty pounds per ton; 2} cents per pound upon this and 50 cents per ton of ore 
would make the duty $1.75 perton. It is urged that the copper interest requires 
this protection, but these ores have never been imported for their copper, neither 
will they pay to import forthat pu . Itis now proposed to import them for 
their'content of sulphur, which yields a value of $30 of sulphuric acid per ton of 
pta The copper content, as imported in the ore, is, with the iron therein, 
ply a RAAR, which can only be made available by the erection of an ex- 
pensive plant, and a very | amount of labor and skill expended upon it in 
this country. ‘here is virtually no market for such a low grade of copper ore. 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 tons of Spanish pris were imported last year for 
the purpose of making sulphuric acid, an = to the present time no use has 
been found for the cinder, This we believe to be the only lot of this ore ever 
imported into this country. 

he saving to the farmer by manufacturing fertilizers from acid made from 
pyrites instead of sulphur, would be equal to $9 for each ton of pyrites used. 

It will be asked, why, if so great a saving can be made by us ng pue sọ 
small a duty as $1.7 r ton should interfere with its use—to which itis replied: 
In order to burn pyrltes instead of brimstone a radical and expensive change is 
necessary in the p t; for instance, it would cost $60,000 to change plant-pro- 
ducing acid for 30,000 tons of fertilizer per annum from brimstone to pyrites. 
Many manufacturers hesitate to go to so great an outlay, and every encours; 
ment should be given them to induce them to so arrange their plant that the 
cost to the farmer for his fertilizer may be lessened. 

Again, to make acid from pyrites requires three times the amount of manual 
labor employed in makin; d from brimstone. 

It may, and probably will be, that after becoming familiar with the treatment 
of Spanish ores, through the facility of obtaining labor from England, expert in 
the business, the American ores may be substituted, but at this time there is no 
known permanent supply of these ores to be obtained in this country. Attempts 
are being made to mine and test various ores at certain points, in a small way, 
bût most of the ores are too far distant from the points of consumption to become 
available. Freight from points west of the Atlantic coast range are too high to 
admit of the ores being broogds to the coast for use, as the cost would be so in- 
creased thatit would cheaper to continue the use of brimstone. Small de- 
posits of these ores are seeking purchasers at fancy prices, but they are yet to be 
tested and developed, requiring reg ta of hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
the production of ores that may not after all be what is wanted, while the thor- 
oughly tested Spanish ore can be brought, laid down at the American works, to 
be paid for as consumed, and contracts can be made for any quantity with thor- 
oughly reliable people. 

he present tariff places the production of fertilizers under heavy disadvan- 
tages as compared with the lish manufacturer. England hasa large and 
growing trade for these goods in this country. English goods aré sent out in 
rlap bags, and goods and are admitted duty free—but upon the same bags, 
which are Leg om § ones avi le for use in transportin; ese goods in this 
country, the American pays 40 per cent. duty, which is a mination against 
him and in favor of the fore: manufacturer, of 40 cents per ton! Five to six 
millions of these bags are yearly by the fertilizer trade, paying some $200,- 
e ia uiy EbIcA further increases the cost of fertilizer to the farmer by just 

amount, 

The lead chambers used in gaens ary. say for 30,000 tons per annum of fer- 
tilizer require 800,000 to 900,000 pounds of sheet-lead for their construction; the 
duty on this lead, namely, 2} cents per pòund, (which is DESE $25,000. 
These chambers are very perishable; ten yeas is their average life. The in- 
crease of cost in consequence of this duty is over 10 cents per ton of fertilizer, 
Thus by using free Spanish pyrites for acid—free bags and free lead, America 
can produce fertilizer for $2.50 per ton less than present cost, which would be a 
saving of $1,500,000 to the farmer in the cost of the 600,000 tons fertilizer that he 
uses. 


Mr. ALDRICH, If I can have attention I think I can convince Sena- 
tors that this amendment should not beadopted. Sulphuricacid ismade 
from pyrites by combustion, and the residuum or dross consists of about 
45 per cent. of iron and a varying percentage of copper. In this bill 
we have already fixed a duty on dross or residuum from burnt pyrites 
of 50 cents a ton in the line preceding the part which the Senator from 
Texas moves tostrikeout. The manufacturers of sulphuricacid in this 
country would, I believe, prefer the amendment as it now stands to hav- 
ing the whole clause stricken out. I will say to the Senator from 
South Carolina that the parties who prepared the paper which has just 
been read are satisfied with the amendment as offered by me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
if the parties would not be better satisfied with the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not understand that they would, for this rea- 
son: As the amendment stands now they would get the benefit of 3} 
per cent. of copper, equivalent to about 75 pounds per ton, which pays 
a duty of 2} cents a pound. That is equal to about $1.87 less the cost 
of smelting, whatever that may be. If the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas is adopted they would lose the benefit of this duty, as we 
not only admit pyrites containing 3} per cent. of copper free, but we 
admit free all other sulphuret ores, thus practically putting copper on 


the free-list. Many sulphurets of iron contain from 15 to 20 per cent. 
of copper. 

We should defer action of this kind until we reach the clause fixing. 
a rate upon copper in the bill; then Senators can, if they desire, make 
copper free, but it certainly ought not to be done in this indirect man- 
ner. Iam sure that there is no demand from the makers of sulphuric 
acid to destroy the duty on copper. It is for their interest if they are 
allowed to receive their copper free to retain a duty on other ores that 
are rich in copper. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, a single word upon this amendment. 
I shall vote to place this article on the free-list because it is a well- 
known fact that the quantity produced in this country is insignificant. 
Our principal supply must be imported from Spain. In addition to 
that the amount of copper which is found in these ores is so small that 
no use has been made of it. The average amount imported is 6,000 
tons, containing about fifty pounds of copper to the ton—too small an 
amount to interfere with any other industry. 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator from Maryland will permit me I will 
say that except for the sulphuric acid which is gotten out of the sul- 
phuret of pyrites for manufacturing purposes the copper would never 
be got out at all; yet in order to prevent the pyrites from coming in 
free it is made practically impossible to let it come in free by taxing 
this copper. That is the purpose and design of the whole thing. 

Mr. GORMAN. While voting for the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas, I would confine it to pyrites that contained only a small 
percentage of copper, say 3 or 4 per cent. 

Mr. MAXEY. ‘Two and a half per cent. is the amount fixed in the 
bill. 

Mr. GORMAN, That would confine it alone to that class of mineral 
which is used for the purpose of making sulphuric acid. One-half ton 
of this acid is used in producing a ton of commercial fertilizers. The 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers is one of the largest industries to- 
day in the country. The amount that is paid by the agricultural com- 
munities in the Atlantic States is simply enormous, and anything that 
tends to reduce the cost of these fertilizers, which are absolutely neces- 
sary in the production of cotton, corn, and all the cereals that are raised 
in the Atlantic States, we ought not hesitate to do. And it does not 
interfere with the general theory, with which I fully concur, that in 
fixing the rate of duty on raw material and the manufactured articles 
our home products should have the benefit of the incidental protection 
so as not to destroy our home industries. I believe in that doctrine and 
have so voted, but I think this is one of the clear cases where there is 
no interest in this country, no owner of raw material or any other in- 
terest, that could be affected injuriously by this act. As I suggested a 
moment since, the amount of revenue is so insignificant, and copper re- 
quires so little protection in this country, being cheaper here than any- 
where else on the face of the earth, even the copper interest will not be 
injuriously affected by giving this small bone to the agricultural inter- 
est. I therefore hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MORRILL. There are not any copper or iron ores that do not 
contain sulphur, and it is necessary that that sulphur should be expelled 
before either can be put into the furnace and used. It has to be burnt 
out before the orescan be melted up. The proposition of the Senator from 
Texas is to make all these sulphurets of iron free, notwithstanding we 
have put brimstone and sulphur on the free-list. If we assent to the 
proposition made by the Senator from Texas we virtually open the door 
for any amount of these ores, either copper or iron, to come in here en- 
tirely free. I therefore hope that we shall not consent to strike out 
the provision in the bill as proposed by the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas |[Mr. MAXEY]. 

Mr. MORRILL. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ought to have said (but I have such a cold this 
morning that it is difficult for me to speak) that a new process has been 
recently found out by which the sulphur from these ores may be 
obtained without any injury to the iron or the copper, and whatever 
residuum there is left after getting the sulphur is a matter of profit to 
those who import the sulphurets of iron or copper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wixpom]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘yea,”’ 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. Jounsron’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON] is paired with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr] MCPHERSON]. 
vote “‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS (after having votedin the negative). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones], and I withdraw my vote. 


I am paired with the 
If he were here, I should 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 28; asfollows: 
YEAS—27. 
cee CD on ee Ye 
: ey, e s ance, 
Beck, George, Lamar, Vest, J 
Butler, Gorman, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cail, Grover, Mo ¥ Walker, 
Camden, i Pendleton, Williams. 
Cockrell, Harris, Pugh, 
NAYS—28. 
Aldrich, Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Allison, Conger, Hill, Miller of N. Y.. 
Anthony, Dawes, Hoar, Morrill, 
Blair, Edmunds, Lapham, Piatt, 
Brown, > Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa., pen ta Me. ve Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, ~ Mahone, Sherman, 
ABSENT—21. 
Davis of TIl., Ingalls, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Davisof W. Va., Johnston, n, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jonas, m, indom, 
Ae LE 2 petted x —— Rollins, 
yi i. ones o! evada, ulsbury, 
Groome, McDi Saunders,’ 


So the second part of Mr. MAXEY’s amendment was rejected. 

The item from line 503 to line 509 was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the next par- 
agraph in Schedule C. 

The next paragraph, from line 510 to line 520, inclusive, was read, 


as follows: 
Tron in pigs, iron kentled, SE toe wrought and cast sera 
fot every grees oe sla se uding old iron and old steel ra 


scra wey bars, 
steel filings, borings, turnings, steel railway bar crop ends, none of which shal! 


Silay coop era anos of watch shall excoed Avs tection to nin, # Der een 
Provided, That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste 
or refuse iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit only to be remanu- 
factured by remelting or rerolling. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In line 516, after the word “ length,” I move to 
strike out ‘‘ six dollars per ton,” and insert ‘‘ three-tenths of 1 cent per 

und, ’? 

Mr. BECK. I should like to.ask the Senator from Ohio if, before a 
proposition to change the rate is yoted upon, he would object to con- 
sidering a proposition to amend by striking out one or two words, for 
instance the word ‘‘including,’’ in line 511, and inserting ‘‘also;’’ and 
in line 518, by striking out the words ‘‘has been in actual use and;’’ 
so that the paragraph would read as I send it to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it be read at the Clerk’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The suggestion of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be read at the desk if there be no objection. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed in line 511 to 
strike out ‘‘including ” and to insert ‘‘ also;”’ and in line 518 to strike 
ont ‘‘has been in actual use and;’’ so as to read: 

Iron in pigs, iron kentl , Spiegeleisen, wrought and cast scrap-iron, and 
scrap-steel of every description, also old iron and old steel railway bars, steel 
filings, boringa, turnings, steel railway bar crop ends, none of which shall ex- 
ceed twenty-four inches in length, steel ingot, ingot, bloom, slab, and 
billet crop ends, none of which shall ex five inches in length, $6 per ton; 
Provided, That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste 
a aaas iron or steel that is fit only to be remanufactured by remelting or re- 

Mr. BECK. I dare not perhaps say that it has been very well con- 
sidered elsewhere, but that is the which has been agreed upon 
elsewhere. The word ‘‘including”’ might be ed as confining it 
to the previous description, whereas the word ‘‘also”? makes a distinst 
classification of what follows, and by striking out the words “‘ has been 
in actual use and;’’ which makes it read, ‘‘except waste or refuse iron 
or steel that is fit only to be remanufactured,” any embarrassment is 
removed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not see any objection to either of the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. I think they are right, and I know that after careful 
consideration the gentlemen who had to consider the matter regarded 
it as better language to employ than is used in the bill before us. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Vermont who has charge of the 
bill is not in his seat at this moment, and the Senator from Kentucky 
can move to strike out those words just as well after the amendment 
I move has been acted upon. 

Mr. BECK. Ido not care to have it acted upon in the absence of 
the Senator from Vermont. I will call it up after the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio is voted upon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I see no objection to it, but I should not like to 
agree to the proposed change in the absence of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. BECK. Ido not ask that, but I will offer it at the proper time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will simply say that the motion 
I now make restores the duty on pig-iron to the rate proposed by the 
ont onimissian, which isa reduction of 24 cents a ton on the present 
rate of duty. 

Early in the investigation of this subject the-Finance Committee on 
the first reading proposed to insert $6 per ton, which is a reduction of 
72 cents per ton. My motion is to make it three-tenths of 1 cent a 
pound, which is equivalent to $6.72 per ton. 


iron, and 
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I stated yesterday all the argument I wish to make upon this sub- 
ject. The most intelligent gentlemen engaged in this business from 
different States in the Union—for pig-iron is made in twenty-five 
States—have stated that this reduction from $6.72 down to $6 would 
put out of blast fully one-half the furnaces in the great centers of pro- 
duction of pig-iron. Six dollars and seventy-two cents was agreed upon 
on all hands as about the fair rate to be imposed upon pig-iron and is a 
reduction of the present rate. . 

I do not wish to prol the argument, but I have no doubt this 
amendment, if adopted, will be in harmony with the general features 
of the bill, will be in accordance with the carefully considered report 
of the Tariff Commission made after the examination of a great num- 
ber of witnesses. The industry affected amounts to 3,700,000 tons 
produced in this country. Notwithstanding we have so many advan- 
tages in producing pig-iron, there were last year imported into this 
country over 600,000 tons. 

With this brief statement I will submit the question to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. BECK called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire to say that ifthe amendment had 
been pro at $6.50 a ton I should be willing to vote for it. Ican 
not vote for the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr.SHERMAN. My friend from Vermont seems in this matter, to 
usean expression I have just heard, to be splitting hairs. Three-tenths 
of 1 cent a pound is a decimal rate which can be easily computed and 
easily produced, I would not much care whether it was $6.50 or $6.72 
per ton; but the more convenient rate, the rate which is in accordance 
with the Tariff Commission’s report and which corresponds with all the 
rates running through this bill, isthree-tenths of acenta pound. Then 
when you take the next grade, Bessemer steel, the duty is six-tenths 
of 1 cent a pound, and upon the next grade eight-tenths of 1 cent a 
pound, and the next grade is nine-tenths of 1 centa pound. Thesame 
rule ought to be applied to all these classes of manufactured iron, I 
hope, therefore, my friend from Vermont will not stand upon the dif- 
ference between $6.50 and $6.72 a ton. 

Mr. MORRILL. All I desire to say in reply is that we have made 
a general reduction upon almost everything in this bill, and the reduc- 
tion upon this article from $7 to $6.72 is but 28 cents a ton. I merely 
desire to make it half a dollar, that is $6.50. I thought that would be 
sufficient and would be favorably considered. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But the Finance Committee reported $6 a ton. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But we re-examined it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Do I understand the Senator from Vermont to aban- 
don the report of the committee? 

Mr. MORRILL. I said I would be willing to vote for $6.50 a ton if 
it was proposed. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONAS (when his namé was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ], or I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. MITCHELL’S name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. 
FARLEY]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I am paired on this question with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GoRMAN.] I see that he is out of the room, and therefore I withdraw 
my vote. Ifhe were present, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—16, 


I am paired with my colleague [Mr. 


Anthony, Cameron of Wis., ns BO Mahone, 
Blair, Chilcott, Lap! ; Pendleton, 
wn, Conger, Logen; Sewell, 

Cameron of Pa., Harrison, McMillan, Sherman. 
NAYS—37. 
Allison, Dawes, Hoar, Pugh, 
W, Edmunds, Ingalls, Slater, 
EE AE r 
g ' e! ol 
Butler, Groome. Lamar, Voorhees, 
Call, Grover, MeDill, Walker, 
Cockrell, Haan Monga yi : 
m, 
Coke, F rot ag 7 Morrill, 
Davis of Ill., Hawley, Platt, 
ABSENT—23. 
Aldrich, Gorman. Miller of Cal., Saulsbury, 
Davis of W. Va, Johnston, Miller of N. ¥., Saunders, 
Fair, Jonas, Mitchell, Sawyer, 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Van Wyck, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Windom. 
Garland, McPherson, Rollins, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BECK. The Senator from Vermont being now in his seat, I re- 
new the amendment I proposed a moment ago, to strike out the word 
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, “including,” in line 511, and inserting the word ‘‘and”’ after the semi- 
colon; and in line 518 to strike out the words “‘has been in actual use 
and.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I call the attention of the Senator from Kentucky 
to a very obvious fact, that any bars of Swede iron or steel can be cut 
up into these scraps, short bits. two or three or four or six inches long, 
and merely sprinkled with salt water, and they will appear old and 
rusty. Therefore the amendment proposed by him would just open 
the door to the importation of Swede iron in any quantities, if it was 
only got down in appearance so that it would look old and rusty. 

Mr. BECK. The language used here by the Senator from Vermont 
in the bill is altogether new, and has never been in any other bill, so 
far as I have heard of. With fhe words in the proviso stricken out it 
will be: 

That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste or refuse 
iron or steel that is fit only to be remanufactured by remelting or rerolling. 

That being the fact, there can be no possibility of fraud, and it never 
has occurred, so far as I know. One gentleman who made a statement 
before us spoke of the possibility of it, but I do not think it ever was 
considered as being a serious objection. Besides, all these little scraps 
are made just as a tailor in cutting cloth for a pair of pants cuts out his 
pattern, leaving remnants which are thrown away. All such things are 
included by this arrangement. If this scrap-iron is fit only to be re- 
melted or rerolled, I do not see what plausible reason there can be for 
keeping it from coming in. They punch out iron to make holes in it, 
and to say that has not been in actual use is a nice distinction, made 
merely because somebody has inserted it in this bill for the purpose of 
keeping out something that he does not want to have come in here. I 
have no right to say what occurs elsewhere, but this language has met 
with approval wherever it has been understood, as contained in the 
amendment I have now offered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky to the fact that the words ‘‘in actual use” is the language of 
the present tariff, as I understand. 

Mr. BECK. Ithinknot. I never heard of them. 

Mr. ALLISON. My understanding is that they are. 

Mr. BECK. They have not given us the language of the present 
tariff accurately. We have the before us here in the table, 
and there is no such thing init. Thereit is: ‘‘ Wrought and castscrap- 
iron and scrap-steel of every description,” following ‘‘iron in pigs.” 
That is the language of the present law as given us by the Treasury 
Department, and I assume it is given correctly. I know another im- 
portant committee who have looked into this matter and have adopted 
the language which I 

Mr. ALDRICH. The present law reads as the Senator will find it 
in line 501 of the bill, stating the comparison between the old law and 
the law which was printed for the use of the Finance Committee. 

That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron except waste or refuse iron that has 
been in actual use, 

Mr. BECK. What bill is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill giving comparative rates between the 
Tariff Commission bill and the present law prepared for the use of the 
Finance Committee on line 501. 

nee BECK. I beg pardon. I should like to know whether that is 
the fact. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator will remember that this is the regu- 
lar bill prepared for the use of the committee. 

Mr. BECK. I hold in my hand the ‘‘ table showing articles, rates, 
and amounts of duty under the present and the p tariffs.” 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will look at the twelfth page of 
thathe will find it. 

Mr. BECK. I look on the twelfth and find—— 

Mr, MORRILL. Read beginning with ‘‘ provided.” 

Mr. BECK. That “ provided” is in the bill proposed by the Tariff 
Commission. The Senator from Vermont will excuse me for suggesting 
that on the parallel column, giving the present law, there is no refer- 
ence at all to iron or steel that has been in actual use. I am looking 
precisely where the Senator from Vermont is looking. If Iam deceived, 
it is because of the comparative table sent to us from the De- 
partment, and the provision Imade I took from a carefully considered 


report. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to inquire of the committee if the matter 
was brought to their attention of the difference between pig-iron and 
cast scrap and wrought scrap iron? There is a very great difference 
in value between the two. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can answer the Senator. There is under the 
present law a difference made between scrap-iron and cast scrap-iron 
and iron in pigs, but as they come in unassorted mixed, it is 
absolutely impossible to separate them in the practical administration 
of the custom-house. z 

Mr. BROWN. Then I ask if you ought not to put a higher rate on 


it, as it is mixed with the wrought-iron, which is much more valuable? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thinkso, but the Senate by a very decided vote 
has placed on pig-iron and scrap-iron arate of duty less than three-tenths 
of 1 cent a pound. I donotsee with what face anybody can propose to 
pat a duty on Bessemer steel at anything like the rate proposed by this 


It seems to me that we have started on a basis now that will 


bill. 
practically prostrate the whole iron industry of the country. These 
three items are classified, and I think pfoperly classed, under one head, 
that is, pig-iron, cast scrap-iron, which is less valuable even than iron 


in pigs, and wrought scrap-iron. Under the present tariff they are 
classified—pig-iron at $7 per ton, cast scrap at $o a ton, and wrought 
scrap at $8 a ton, but it is ifest that they can not be assorted, and 
in the practical administration of the law as it now stands it is almost 
impossible, except by a guess, to say how much of a cargo is pig-iron, 
how much is wrought scrap-iron, and how much is cast scrap-iron. 
Comparatively a small amount of cast scrap-iron comes in, but the 

ite of wrought scrap-iron is 231,000 tons, and it will be hardly 
worth while to make three classifications, which are so difficult to 
assort. - 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Georgia will allow me to correct my- 
self. I find on page 466 of the Revised Statutes that there is a pro- 
vision relative to scrap-iron thus: 

But egies shall be deemed scrap-iron exce 
been in act use, and is fit only to be reman: 


These words not being in the comparative table, which I supposed 
contained the present law, I was mistaken in saying that the clause 
was not in the tariff. I correct myself. 

Mr. BROWN. As I understand it from the statements just made by 
the Senator from Ohio, there are nearly 300,000 tons a year of wrought 
scrap-iron imported. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘Two hundred and thirty-one thousand tons, 

Mr. BROWN. Twohundred and thirty-one thousand tons of wrought 
scrap are imported. That wrought scrap is worth nearly double as 
much in any market as the cast scrap is; and every Senator knows that. 
for the purpose of making iron you first smelt the iron out of the ore 
in the furnace, and that is called pig-iron. It is really cast scrap that 
has gone through no process of purification beyond the simple fact of 
drawing out the ore. Every time you put it under the hammer after 
that or every time you run it through the rolling-mill you take from 
it a great deal of its impurity, and you make the iron more pure every 
time it passes through the mill or under the hammer. If it goes through 
the roller two or three times it comes out a very fine grade of iron. 
When it through one time, simply to the pig stage, and we make 
a rail bar of it, that railroad bar or the scrap railroad bar is now 
worth $28 a ton in the market, and common new pig-iron from the fur- 
nace is worth $17.50 or $18 in the market. I think it is unfair to let in 
an article of double the value at thesame rate that you let in the pig-iron. 
It depends entirely on the purity of it. When you take the wrought 
scrap and run it through any roller or put it under any hammer and put 
it in any shape you have the highest grade of iron, while if you take 
the pig and run it through once you have only the railroad bar. I 
think, therefore, if there is a mixture to that extent of the wrought scrap, 
we ought to raise the duty; if it is so mixed that we can not separate it 
so as to make that pay at least one or two dollars a ton more than the 
cast scrap, the tariff is very unjust and very unfair. 

Mr. LOGAN. How is it in the present bill? 

Mr. BROWN. It is all put together. 

Mr. LOGAN. In the last law it was $8 per ton. 

Mr. BROWN. In the last it was $8, as I understand. It ought to 
be $2 a ton higher than it is here; there is no question of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. By the foreign valuation of iron imported into 
this country pig-iron is about $17 a ton; cast scrap about $11 a ton; 
wrought scrap something over $20 a ton. Wrought scrap is worth 
nearly as much as steel blooms, and it is proposed to levy a duty of 
only three-tenths of a cent per pound on these forms of iron, and then 
to double the duty to six-tenths of a cent per pound on steel blooms, 
while scrap-ironis worth nearly as much as steel blooms in the markets 
of the world. It is so gross, so palpable, so marked an injustice in 
favor of steel and the steel manufacturers thatif the Senate make up 
their mind to adopt it I can not conscientiously vote for any such rates 
of duty as are imposed upon Bessemer steel. They will be so totally 
unjust, so marked a wrong, that the common sense of common people 
will revolt at it and look upon it as a discrimination made in favor of 
= industry that is now protected by patents and protected by large 

uties. 7 

I desire to see this industry maintained and protected, but if we allow 
scrap-iron (which is iron in bar form once used and only needing to be 
remelted in order to produce the highest character of iron) to come in 
at the insignificant duty of $6 a fon, I do not see how in fairness or in 
justice we can levy a duty of $15, 816, or $17 a ton on the next stage 
of the manufacture, when all that is required is to melt this pig and 
scrap iron and reroll it into any form of bar-iron or the higher forms of 
iron, upon which we levy a duty of $20 per ton. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to say that finding myself 
mistaken as to what the present law is, I do not care to press the amend- 
ment? I withdraw it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. _I was not talking about the Senator’s amendment. 
I was only ing about the rate. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why did the commission reduce the rate from $8 to $6? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can not see. 


waste or refuse iron that has 
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Mr. ALLISON. It is easy to see. The commission recommended 
that all these articles of iron should come in under one schedule, and 
we adopted that schedule. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We adopted the schedule but we lowered the rate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly we did, after great discussion and long 
debate upon the subject. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I think there should be a change in the 
language of this clause, not changing the principle or the rate. Isee 
that Mr. Oliver in his statement before the committee says that it is 
ungrammatical and that thestyle of it ought fos ph I do not 

ropose just the change that he suggested, but there are some arti- 
aoe which ought to come in as scrap as well as steel-filings, borings, 
turnings, &c. I want to include ‘ boiler-punchings and cli 
iron or steel beams and bars.” And then I desire to make a slight 
amendment in line 517, so that there shall be no misunderstanding as to 
what the previous language means. Isendupmyamendment. I think 
the committee will make no objection to it when they understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment p by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. PLATT. He has withdrawn his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Chair to understand that the 
Senator from Kentucky has withdrawn his amendment? 

Mr. BECK. _ Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky is withdrawn. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
proposes an amendment, which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 512, after the word ‘‘ bars,”’ it is 
proposed to insert ‘‘ boiler-punchings and clippings of iron or steel beams 
and bars.” 

Mr. BROWN. If Iamin order I move to amend that by saying 
that all wrought scrap and scrap-steel shall be taxed $8 per ton. 

Mr. PLATT. Will not the Senator allow me to perfect this clause, 
and then he can present his amendment as it is reached afterward ? 

Mr. BROWN. Very well. : 

The P IDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr, PLATT]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PLATT. Now, on line 517, after the word “‘nothing,’’ I move 
to insert ‘‘not herein specified ;” so as to make the clause read: 

Provided, That nothing not herein specified shall be deemed scrap-iron or 


steel except waste or iron or steel that has been in use, and is fit 
only to be remanufactured by remelting or rerolling. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. Now, without proposing any further amendment, 
should like to ask a question, and that is, why steel railway-bar crop- 
ends, which are to come in as scrap-steel, are limited to just twenty- 
four inches in 1 , and the ingot, bloom, slab, and billet crop-ends 
are limited to five inches in 1 I desire to inquire whether some 
of the crop-ends which are Fep. O DO Sin ay that by a few 
inches and whether thirty inches would not answer in that place with- 
out any possibility of anything coming in which was not really crop- 


Mr. MORRILL. Iam not prepared to answer the question. I do 
not know but that some of these crop-ends are longer or shorter, but I 
think the provision here is as wide as it ought to be. I should be op- 
posed to opening the door any further than we have done. 

Mr. PLATT. Ifthe committee object, I will not propose an amend- 


ment. 

Mr. MORRILL. So far as the proposition of the Senator from Geor- 

[Mr. Brown] is concerned, I incline to think that it would be a 

just one; that is to say, that wrought scrap, either iron or steel, is really 
more valuable than pig-iron, and it ought to be subject to a little higher 
duty than that on cast-iron. The difficulty about it is that at the cus- 
tom-house it comes in all mixed together. 
Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Ohio states that there were 231,000 
tons of wrought scrap imported last year. That was because 
it was shown to be wrought scrap, and.paid duty as wrought scrap. 
If they can separate it to that extent, it is not a hard job to do. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think those who import this in the steel or iron 
form of scrap, with all the latitude we give here for the importation, 
ought to be burdened with whatever there is of cast-iron, if we let it 
in at so low a rate of duty as $6 a ton. 

Mr. BROWN. In reply to that I simply want to state that the dif- 
ference is this: A piece of pig or cast scrap is a piece of an old bar that 
is made of pig-iron just run ina mold. If you break it, it has been 
in use, it is a piece of pig scrap. A piece of wrought scrap isa piece of 
steel bar, asa horseshoe bar. That is the difference. One is worth 
two or three times as much as the other—I speak of the finer class of 
wrought scrap—because it is made very pure sometimes, and generally 
in the market it would be worth twice as much. A piece of railroad 
bar that has gone through but one process of rolling after it came out 
of the furnace as pig-metal is worth nearly twice as much as the pig- 
metal itself was, and when it is run through until it is ready for the 
purposes of the blacksmith for a horseshoe or ax, or anything of that 
character, it is worth two or three times as much as pig. 

All you have todo is to take the 231,000 pounds of that kind of scrap 
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that came in last year and melt it at once to make the finest kind of 
bar out of it, and there is no wastage. There is no sort of equity or 


justice in putting it all at the same duty, and it seems to me that there 


ought to be at least $2 a ton difference. It takes labor to get it into 
the condition of wroughtscrap. It has already gone through the puri- 
fying process, and when it comes here all the labor required is to melt 
itand run it through the roller and you have first-rate bar, out of which 
you can make an ax ora horseshoe or anything of that kind. You 
can not do that by running the pig-iron once through the roller; you 
have to run it through three or four times to get it to that state. It 
took that much labor, and there is loss in the weight all the time. It 
seems to me it is very unjust to levy the duty atthesamerate. I move, 
to make it entirely reasonable. and I hope there will be no dispute 
about that, to put it at $7 a ton if $6 is settled on pig-metal. “I did 
not notice whether we had voted on that or not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, we fixed it at $6. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I move to make the duty on wrought scrap 
and steel scrap $7 a ton instead of $6, On a piece of steel, no matter 
what sort of a piece of steel, if it is not more than two feet long, all 
the work is done, all the purifying is done, so that axes may be made 
out of it. It comes in at the same tariff that old cast scrap would 
come inat. I do not think any Senator can say that is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Georgia indi- 
cate the amendment he Fs et and where it is to come in? 

Mr. BECK. While Senator is preparing his amendment I can 
say all I desire to say. We have to do something in the way of sim- 
plification. I believe it is the opinion of all of us that old scrap, if only 
fit to he rerolled or remanufactured, should come in at a moderate rate, 
and if afew horseshoe nails should be put in, it is better to have them 
all together than it would be to let the officers at the custom-house 
throw out an old pot here and a horseshoe there to see which was the 
most valuable class of metal and how rusty it was. They could not 
tell what the things all were unless there were men with sledge-ham- 
mers to break them up. It would take an army of men and days of 
time to assort these things. We may as well have simplification in 
this form. There are a t many inequalities, the Senator from 
Georgia will observe. A cigar worth a penny pays now the same rate 
of duty that a cigar worth 10 cents pays, just use it is a cigar. 

As I said the other day, fine sherry and Madeira worth $4 a gallon 
pay only 40 cents, the same rate that the still wines of the Rhine, worth 
0 cents a gallon, pay. In going through the custom-house there must 

some simplification, something that can be thrown in and sent to the 
rolling-mill at once without assorting. I think we had better do that, 
even if a little does come in thatis of a tolerably fine grade. Wearenot 
pinched now for revenue, and whatever we lose in that respect will be 
made up in the simplification of the customs administration and the 
ease with which the law can be executed. That was the idea we had 
about it in committee. š 

Mr. MORRILL. In addition to what the Senator from Kentucky 
says about the convenience of the custom-house in not being compelled 
to assort and weigh all these things se; y, I want to suggest that 
it is but just to those who buy this steel and ironscrap that they should 
be made to take a certain quantity that may be mixed with it of cast- 
iron, worth much less. Therefore I hope we shall adhere to the pro- 
vision as it is in the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. It is a little difficult toshape my amendment just as 
I would have it, on account of the phraseology of this section: 


Tron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, wrought and cast serap-iron, and 
ecrap-ateck, 


That I should propose to have stand at $6, as has been determined 
by the Senate, as I understand, and then toamend by striking out the 
word “‘and’’ and putting in ‘‘all;’’ so as to read: 

All scra; of every description, including old iron and old steel railwa 
ai pareen inches E aeh pak borg Ahea n D 
and billet crop-ends, none of which aite exceed five inches in length, $perton. ` 

There I would strike out ‘‘six’’ and insert ‘‘seven.’’ So my amend- 
ment is to strike out the word ‘‘and,”’ in line 511, and insert ‘‘all;’’ 
and then in line 516 to strike out ‘‘six’’ and insert ‘‘seven.’’ Thatis 
my proposition. 

A word of reply to the Senator from Kentucky. There does not seem 
to have been in fact any great difficulty last year in assorting the 231,000 
tons of ht sera l and iron. I have not heard that there was 
any trouble at all about it. It is all put down and the tariff paid upon 
it. As every Senator knows it is worth twice as much and some of it 
three times as much as the cast scrap is. 

The Senator from Kentucky says the revenue is not an object. The 
rate I propose certainly will bring us more revenue. Ido not see why 
we should not make wrought scrap pay a little more if itis worth twice 
as much as theotherarticle. Here men are permitted to bring in pieces 
of steel that are twenty-four inches long of the purest steel, and other 
pieces of the horseshoe or the ax bar-iron, and an equal number of 
pounds of the old cast scrap, and you tax them alike. Surely that is 
not right. There is no equity and no justice in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 
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Mr. MORRILL. I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the amendment will increase the rate of duty not only on this scrap, 
but on pig-iron to $7 as the Senator has proposed it. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not propose to increase the other a dollar. The 
Senator has not understood my amendment. 

Mr. FRYE. You will have to insert “$6” after the first clause. 

Mr. BROWN. If there is any trouble on that subject, before the 
word ‘‘all’’ that I proposed I would insert ‘‘$6,’’ so as to make it on 
iron in pigs and so forth down to the word ‘‘all,’’ and after “fall” to 
insert ‘$6 per ton.” That would obviate that difficulty. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator has got in wrought and scrap iron at 

$6 and then again at $7. 
_ Mr. HOAR. Before that amendment is put, which is a matter of 
substance, I should like to have what I think there will be no con- 
siderable objection to, a substitute of 36 for 24, inline 514. I hope the 
Senator from Georgia will permit that to be done. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is a very important amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that the chairman of the committee in 
answer to a question did not think there was any particular reason for 
limiting it to twenty-four inches; and I am informed that by the de- 
scription of the thing it is absolutely secured; that there is nothing 
but scraps to come in under this clause, and there are a great many 
things where they run down to a point, or where there is a splinter on 
the end of a bar which will protract it ten or twelve inches, and it 
makes a great inconvenience to have this limit. I understand it will 
be avery great practical inconvenience without any earthly advan 
or any earthly difference in principle. I move to strike out “‘twenty- 
four” and insert “thirty-six.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion will not be in order un- 
til the motion of the Senator from Georgia is disposed of. 

Mr. BROWN. The chairman of the committee calls my attention 
to the fact that it would be better for my amendment to come in in 
line 510 before the word ‘‘ wrought” and after the word ‘‘spiegeleisen;’’ 
so as to read: 

Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, $6 per ton; all wrought and cast 
serap-iron, &e. 

Then apply $7 to scrap. I modify the amendment to that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia as modified will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
as make the clause read: 

fron kentledge, r ton; all wrought and cast scrap-iron, an 
EEA pop an descrip! mele poll ton. a s go 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. > 

Mr. PLATT. That raises the duty on scrap-iron a dollar a ton, does 
it not? . 

Mr. LOGAN. No; the duty on scrap-iron now is $8. 

Mr. PLATT. Six dollars. 

Mr. LOGAN. Eight dollars by the statute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN. [I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. As I understand it, the steel scrap and wrought scrap 
is now $8, and I am only proposing to make it $7, being in the same 
proportions that we have reduced the duty on pig-iron. 


It is proposed to amend so 


Mr. HARRIS. It is $6 under the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. The bill makes pig-iron $6. I propose to make this 
$7, keeping up the same proportion. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. HARRISON (when the name of Mr. MIL of California, was 
called). The Senator from California [Mr. MILLER ] desired me to an- 
nounce his pair with his colleague [Mr. FARLEY]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. MITCHELL’S name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Florida [Mr. Jonrs] is paired 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] on this question 

Mr. FARLEY. I am paired with my colleague [Mr. MILLER, of 
California]. 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr, 


EDMUNDS]. 
The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 45; as follows: 
YEAS—10. 
Brown, Conger, Me Sherman. 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Miller of N. Y., 
> Logan, Sewell, 
NAYS—45. 
Aldrich, Beck, Cameron of Wis., Frye, 
Allison, Blair, Cockrell, mA rge, 
Anthony, Butler, Coke, Gorman, 
W, Call, Davis of Ill., Groome, 
Bayard, . Camden, Dawes, Grover, 


Pendleton, Vi 


est, 

Hampton, Kellogg, Platt, Voorhees, 
Harris, Lamar, Plumb, Walker, 
Harrison, McDill, A Williams. 
Hawley, Maxey, Ro 
Hoar, Morgan, Slater, * 
Ingalls, Morrill, Vance, 

ABSENT—21. 
Davisof W. Va., Johnston, one. wyer, 
Edmunds, Jonas, Miller of Cal 4 Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Windom 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, 
Ferry, Lapham, Saulsbury, 
Garland, McPherson, Saunders, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOAR. I now move to substitute thirty-six inches for twenty- 
four inches in the description of the length in line 514. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is still in the same line of this whole clause. 
It will enable the owners of rails in England or elsewhere in Europe to 
cut them up in lengths of three feet and bring them in as old iron at a 
low rate of duty, at about 30 per cent. ad valorem. They will be re- 
rolled at an e of about $3 or $5 a ton into iron that pays a duty 
under the tariff laws of from $13 to $20 a ton. 

Mr. President, this thing has gone far enough. This whole clause 
is a mere means of getting in along the eastern coast a class of iron 
which at slight expense can be rolled into the highest forms and most 
valuable forms of iron or converted into steel. It is introduced at an 
inordinately low rate, and even the rate proposed by the Tariff Com- 


tage | mission has been still further reduced; and the amendment of the Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts is in the same line to make it still more con- 
venient. Hitherto the importers have been required, in order to show 
that the scrap was iron unfit for use, to bring it in in lengths two feet 
long, and thousands of tons of railroad iron cut into lengths twenty- 
four inches long are brought in. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator say under the present law? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Under the existing law that has been done—cut 
into two-foot le 4 

Mr. HOAR. But my friend says that at present it i$ required to be 
not more than two feet long. They do now import in lengths of thirty- 
six inches, I understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If you want to admit all railroad iron, what is 
the use of requiring it to be cut into pieces three feetin length? Why 
not allow it to come in full length so that a simple rolling will make 
it good for iron rails? 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to make a 
further s' ion? : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. r 

Mr. SEWELL. This will take in steel also. Under this provision 
almost all the steel rails used in the country could be brought in. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Certainly. Any form of steel or iron rails might 
be laid down on a side track in England and then the next day taken 
up after they had been once used and cut into billets three feet long and 
imported at 30 per cent. ad valorem, and converted by a simple 
of rerolling into steel rails, which, under this bill, would pay a duty of 
more than twice as much, or they may be converted into bar-iron bya 
rai as process and be made equal to iron which would pay a duty of 

a ton. 

Why, sir, this will not bear investigation. I am wi to give to 
all these iron industries a fair, discriminating duty, but I want it to be 
fair. I do not want the manufacturers of 3,700,000 tons of pig-iron to 
point me to a tariff in which their article is only protected by a duty 
of 30 per cent. ad valorem, less than three-tenths of a cent pound, 
while the very next stage of the iron manufacture, which is worth in 
the foreign market only four or five dollars a ton more than the pig- 
iron, is advanced in the tariff rates to three times as much in some cases, 
to twice as much in all cases. It is not proposed to allow Bessemer 
steel to come in at less than six-tenths of a cent per pound, and yet 
the Bessemer-steel bloom in the market in London is only worth $22a 
ton, while the scrap-iron, which is put here at less than tenths of 
a cent A pound; at $6 a ton, is worth in the London market $20 a ton. 

Mr. LIAMS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question 
right there? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iunderstand the process of getting scrap-iron into 
bars again is a pretty complicated one, that it has to be smelted before 
it can be rolled. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a very easy process to smelt iron and reroll 
it toany form. That is not avery costly process. It does not cost any- 
thing like the manufacture of pig-iron. 

Mr. PLATT. Idesiretoask aquestion. Thisislimited tocrop-ends? 

Mr. HOAR. That is all. 

Mr. PLATT. That is to say, when a bar of iron is rolled it leaves an 

ly shaped end, not a perfect end. It has to be cut off every 
timea bar is rolled. Now, this word ‘‘crop-end”’ has just as much com- 
mercial significance as a T railway bar has. Itis the clipping, when the 
bar is rolled, of the useless part. I did not ask for this amendment, 
though I made the suggestion a little while ago, but it being limited to 
crop-end, it seems to me there is no possible chance to get any railroad 
iron under it. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. The whole thing is false. It is the admission of 
the best forms of steel and iron if only the foreign shipper will go to 
the trouble of putting it under a clip-hammer, which in a moment cuts 
it into the ingots of two feet or even three feet; and then to allow steel 
in its highest form of production, steel rails in this form to be intro- 
duced at this extravagantly low rate of duty, to be converted by the 
simple process of rerolling into iron of a much higher value, paying 
more than twice as much duty, is an evasion of the spirit of the law, 
and instead of being amended by reducing the length of these billets 
this clause ought to be stricken out. 

Sir, I can remember the time when we were first appealed to to allow 
scrap-iron to come into the country. It was said that cargoes might 
be made up of scrap-iron gathered from all parts of the world, that had 
been once used, that was waste iron. It seemed to be just and fàir to 
allow that article to be brought into our markets to be remanufactured 
for use. There seemed to be sound philosophy in a simple expedient 
by which we could make out of an article of no value abroad an arti- 
cle of great value at home by the process of domestic manufacture, but 
that privilege thus conferred by law a few years ago has been greatly 
abused, and under it 230,000 tons, a vast mass of iron, came in last 
year. We must remember it is not in little driblets, but 230,000 tons. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Five hundred-and-odd thousand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Two hundred and thirty thousand last year. 
Year before it was more. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. The year before it was over 
500,000 tons. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Last year 230,000 tons were brought in in this 
form merely to get the lower rate of duty. To put upon that kind of 
iron thus brought into direct competition with the product of pig-iron 
and other forms of iron from the furnace here a low rate of duty, $6 
a ton, and then bya simple process to convert it into steel rails on which 
you put a duty of $13.44 a ton, or convert it into bar-iron, which may 
he done just as well, on which you put a rate of duty of from $18.50 to 
$21 a ton, is an evasion of this law, and it ought not to be tolerated. 

This duty ought to bear some relation to the value of the article. 
The scrap-iron of commerce now brought in here is shown by the sta- 
tistics before me to be worth $20 a ton; yet the rails made out of this 
scrap-iron in England can be bought to-day at $22 or $23 per ton. The 
invoice value of the 230,000 tons of ht serap-iron was $4,785,- 
923.70, which was over $20 a ton. The duty is reduced now to $6 a 
ton, and yet the dutyon the steel bloom, which comes in competition 
with the iron, is raised by this bill. 

Sir, we can not endure inequalities. The people of the United States 
want fair treatment in the administration of this tariff law. If an arti- 
cle is of a higher grade of manufacture it will beara higher rate of duty, 
but there must be a just proportion between these rates. The present 
law is unequal, because certain of iron are introduced into this 
country at less rates than other iron of kindred character. That is the 
great complaint of our iron schedule. It is the great complaint of the 
people, the men engaged in the trade, that they have been driven en- 
tirely out of the market in making cotton-ties, in making steel blooms, 
and in making steel bars for wire, by unequal and unfair duties, and yet 
there is nothing in the present law so unequal and unjust as this pro- 
posed reduction of the rate of dutieson the cheaper forms of iron and its 
advance on the higher formsofiron. I beg the Senate, therefore, those 
who are interested in this bill, not to make the bill subject to this kind 
of criticism, but give a fair, just, and uniform rate of duty upon iron 
according to its market values, those values being reduced by classifi- 
cation into specific rates of duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr, President, the Senator from Ohio says nothing 
against the amendment, as I understand his argument; his attack is 
upon the substance of the clause in the bill, a clause which, as he con- 
fesses, has been the law heretofore, which has come recommended by 
the committee of which he is a member with his own concurrence. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not as to the rate. 

Mr. HOAR. The committee reported the bill, and the Senator 
joined in the report. Ido not mean that he assented to every clause 
of it, but it is a part of the bill which he reported; it is a part of the 
Tariff Commission’s proposition, and it is a of the proposition in 
the House bill which is now laid on our tables. I am speaking of this 
general policy of letting in this scrap-iron. 

This form of scrap-iron or scrap-steel is described. In the first place 
it must be waste or refuse iron or steel that has been in actual use, 
and is fit only to be remanufactured by remelting or rerolling. That 
is the first thing that it must be. In the next place, to have my amend- 
ment applicable to it, it must be a railway bar crop-end; it can not be 
a rail cut up, as the Senator described, simply needing to be rolled a 
little. It must be determinable by inspection if it is not a crop-end. 
It must be that kind of waste iron called a railway bar crop-end. A rail 
at both ends cut off square, thirty-six or thirty or twenty-four inches 
long, does not come within that description. But there are a great 
many cases where these things are supplied. For instance, where they 
go out to a point, where there is a splinter on them, where they will 
exceed the brief length of two feet. 

If this serap-iron is to be permitted to be brought here and worked 
over atall, why in the name of common sense should you exclude any 
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portion of it which ha to be a little longer than two feet? I under- 
stand thatthe present limit isnot two feet but is three, unless I have been 
misinformed; but that is immaterial. My proposition simply is that 
the limit of the length of these irregular pieces of iron, coming under 
the name of crop-ends, & kind of scrap or waste-iron, shall not be arbi- 
trarily limited to two feet. When the question was put by the Senator 
from Connecticut to the chairman of the Committee on Finance, who 
certainly is not disposed to o any doors to abuse or open any doors 
to free trade in disguise, the chairman replied that he did not know any 
reason. He said that just now in the hearing of the Senate. 

The long and earnest and vigorous argument of my honorable friend 
from Ohio is an ent against the whole clause which I am amend- 
ing; that is, he says you should not let in scrap-iron at this low rate of 
duty; you should not let in the various forms of waste or refuse iron 
described in this clause; but with the very high protective theories 
which have prevailed in Congress when the old tariffs were made it has 
been thought proper and reasonable to let them in. It has been deter- 
mined to let ina form of iron for use which does not hurt any iron here, 
and which is useful in a variety of ways, to be rolled or melted or 
worked up into various forms of use; and that has settled a policy, a 
policy fixed not by free-traders, not by revenue reformers, not by per- 
sons in the interest of fraud, but by the makers of the old high tariffs 
that we are now reducing; and it is a policy adhered to by the Senate 
committee and the House committee and the Tariff Commission, the 
Senator from Ohio alone dissenting. If that policy is to be rejected, 
strike out the section. You have justrefused to do that. If that policy 
is not to be rejected, why in the world should an old crop-end that has 
a splinter which sticks out three or four inches above the two feet be 
cast out? 

Mr. DAWES. I will read the existing law upon this subject: 
desoriution Snes toa: Dak nothing shall bo Gecuied borerckon excep waste oF 
refuse iron that has been in actual use and is fit only to be remanufactured. 

There is nothing which the Senator from Ohio has said which will 
not apply to a piece of scrap-iron 18 inches or 24 inches long as well as 
to one 36 inches long. It runs, in point of fact, so I am informed by 
the manufacturers, from 18 to 36 inches. If it is worth while to let it 
come in at all there is no reason in the world why there should be a 
limit of 24 inches rather than 36 inches, if it is refuse iron, if it is that 
which has got to be worked over, ifit is the otherwise useless end of a 
railroad bar, whether it be 18 inches or 24 inches or 36 inches. If it 
can not be used at all otherwise than being worked over there is no rea- 
son why it should be limited to 24 inches. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam very much obliged to the Senator for read- 
ing to me the old law. I now call attention to the marked change in 
the language of the proposition before us. It will be perceived that 
this language extends these terms ‘‘iron and steel billets” greatly, 
broadly beyond the present law. I will read the old law that the Sen- 
ator has read: 

Provided, That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste 
or refuse iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit only to be remanu- 
factured by remelting, or rerolling. 

It mustall be waste and refuse ironorsteel. The 
tion of the bill, and my attention had not been call 
it before, goes far beyond that: 

Old iron and old steel railway bars, steel filings— 

Not ‘‘old steel filings ’’— 
boxings, turnings, steel railway-bar crop-ends, &c. 

New railway steel-bar crops may come in under this definition. The 
word ‘‘old’’ does not apply to these crop-ends at all. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator inform me what is the difference be- 
tween a new crop-end and an old crop-end? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator admits my argument then—— 

Mr. HOAR. No; I ask a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the manufacture ofa steel rail of twenty feet in 
length there may be acrop-end of four or five feet that is not used in the 
rail, because it is cropped off. Men can bring in, under this clause, under 
the name of crop-end new steel rails directly from the mill; they can 
bring these crop-ends under this bill at the lowest possible rate of duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifit be a crop-end and not an actual steel rail. Will 
the Senator in ‘orm the Senate was there ever a crop-end used for any- 
thing in this world? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the difference between a new crop-end and an 
old crop-end. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In England they can put these crop-ends of new 
steel directly back into the crucible, reheat them, and then they would 
not be crop-ends any longer; they would be steel. But under the pe- 
culiar la of this section, to which my attention was not called, 
however, until I compared it with the existing law, all the crop-ends 
of every bar of iron or steel rails made in England may be introduced 
under our tariff at $6 per ton. These crop-ends are just as yaluableas 
any other portion of the bar. Now, instead of.reheating them and roll- 
ing them out into forms of bar-iron, which must be of a uniform length, 
the crop-ends will be brought and rerolled and made to fit closely to 
each other. They will bring those crop-ends in here at $6 perton. The 


ge of this sec- 
particularly to 
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language goes far beyond that; they may bring in old iron and old steel 
railway bars. Hitherto there has been a constant struggle at the cus- 
tom-house as to whether that was scrap or refuse iron, and the Treasury 
Department made regulations to prevent the evasion of the tariff laws, 
in order to prevent railroad iron from being cut up into suitable lengths 
to be called refuse or waste iron and brought into this country. Par- 
ties interested gave to these billets of iron an old form by rusting them 
and various processes, tumbling them about so as to get a little rusty 
so that they would be old and refuse in the lan: e ofthe law. But 
under the language of this section as now framed they need not go to 
that trouble; they may take any railroad iron orsteel bar that has been 
used and clip it under the hammer into these lengths and bring it in, 
and here in this country all that is n is to reroll it. 

This provision of law put upon this bill will be of enormous advan- 
tage to the rolling-mills along the coast, who can avail themselves of 
the privileges here given; they can make railroad iron or steel cheap 
enough with the benefit of this provision, importing their raw articles 
in the form of refuse iron, bars of iron cut up. In this way they can 
bring it in and thus evade the protection which the law designed to 
give to the makers of pig-iron and other forms of common iron pro- 
duced by the furnace. 

It seems to me, on reflection, that this clause is even more dangerous 
than I at first supposed; and now still further to reduce the duty on 
this form of scrap-iron from $8, the present rate, to $6 a ton, and to re- 
duce the duty on pig-iron from $7 to $6, is piling on the agony a little 
too high. I speak for onlya small portion of the manufacturers of pig- 
iron, because they are scattered all through twenty-five States, while iron- 
rolling mills are only established here and there. These furnaces to the 
number of over five hundred are sending their light to the sky day and 
night. It is in their interest and for the development of the very basis 
and foundation of this iron trade that Inow seek to have these duties so 
applied that they shall not be discriminated against by the introduction 
of the old rails or the new rails cut up into billets in England and France 
and the old countries of the world at a low rate of duty. 

What I wish isjustice and equality; and, sir, if this rule of reduction 
is to be applied to pig-iron and the duty on pig-iron and scrap is then 
reduced to $6 a ton, how can we justify ourselves to our constituents 
in voting for duties of $20 or $30 a ton on iron a little further advanced 
in grade? It willnotdoe. There must be equality and justice in the 
framing of these laws; and if any classes are to be protected let all be 
protected according to the value of their production. Therefore when- 
ever the Senate wishes to enlarge this old omnibus clause, I must ob- 
ject, and I intend to give to this clause a more severe scrutiny yet and 
see to what extent it may go. Instead of 230,000 tons of this kind of 
iron, there may be a million tons imported, displacing a million of tons 
of the production of our furnaces. That will not do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely wish to repeat, as the Senator has repeated his 
argument, that his earnest argument is an attack on the section. He 
fails, as it seems to me, to state any good reason why if the policy of this 
section stands all scrap-iron that happens to have a splinter thirty inches 
long should not come in on the same terms as if the splinter were only 
twenty-three inches. That is the only point here. The Senator says 
that itis a distinction. Itisnothing buta crop-end that comes inatall. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It may be new iron. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to strike out ‘‘thirty-six’’ and insert ‘‘sev- 
enty-two;’’ so as to make the length seventy-two inches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendmentof 
the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, to strike out ‘‘thirty-six’’ and insert “seventy-two.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. HOAR called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr, MrrcHELL’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name wascalled). The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
16, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Bayard, George, Hoar, Pugh, 
Butler, Groome, Jackson, Slater, 

wes, Grover, Kellogg, Vance, 

Farley, Hampton, Lamar, Williams. 

NAYS—39, 
Aldrich, Cockrell, Harrison, Morrill, 
Allison, Coke, Hawley, Pendleton, 
Barrow. Conger, Hill, Platt, 
Beck, Davis of Ill., Ingalls Rollins, 
Blair. un McDill, Sewell, 
Brown, Frye, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Camden, Garland, Maxey, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Miller of Cal., Voorhees, 
Camoron of Wis., Hale Miller of N, Y., Walker. 
Chilcott, Harris, Morgan, 
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Anthony, Jonas, ‘fahone. Sawyer, 
Call Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Plumb, Windom. 
Fair, Lapham, Ransom, 
Ferry, Logan, Saulsbury 
Johnston, McPherson, Saunders, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call for the reading of the proviso as it stands. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proviso will be read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That nothing not herein specified shall be deemed scrap-iron or sera) 
steel except waste or refuse iron or steel that has been in Anier pida and is fit 
only to be remanufactured by remelting or rerolling. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I would ask when the words ‘“‘not herein speci- 
fied” were inserted ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. During the day, on the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I respectfully, if I can do so—I was not present 
and I did not notice it—move to reconsider that vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate inserted the words ‘‘not herein 
specified ’’ after the word “nothing,” in line 517. The clause now 
reads: 


Provided, That nothing not herein specified shall be deemed scrap-iron or sera: 
steel except waste or refuse iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit 
only to be remanufactured by remelting or rerolling. 

the 


Mr. SHERMAN. Those words ‘‘not herein specified *’ change 
whole meaning of this clause. They except from the obligation of 
being waste or refuse iron all iron and steel railway bars, steel filings, 
borings, turnings, and steel railway-bar crop-ends. All the articles 
named here are thus excepted from the operation of this proviso. Ido 
not believe the Senate understood it. I was hereall thetime and did not 


‘hear this, but I understand it was adopted on thesuggestion of theSen- 


ator from Connecticut. I take it that it is the purpose of the Senate 
simply to allow to come in under this low rate of duty old refuse iron 
if only fit to be remanufactured; but under the wording of the proviso 
as it now stands almost anything can come in. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
to the beginning of line 512? 

Steel filings, borings, turnings, steel railway-bar crop-ends. 

Then in line 514: 

Steel ingot, cogged ingot, bloom, slab, and billet crop-ends. 

Evidently these are intended to be—it seems to me, at least—all new. 
The Senator from Connecticut has also added ‘ boiler-punching,”’ and 
boiler-punching never could have been in use, nor could a steel filing 
ever have been in use or a boring ever have been in use. I noted the 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator propose to allow under this law 
to come in at the rate of $6 a ton steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, 
slabs, and billet crop-ends, except those which are waste or refuse? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not saying what I allow. I only say that I 
heard the amendment of the Senator from Connecticut and it struck 
me that it made clear what was already the meaning of this provision, 
because I do not see how it is possible to have an old steel filing, that 
is, one which has been in actual or an old steel boring, one that 
has been in actual use, or an old billet crop-end. A billet crop-end 
certainly could never have been in use, because it is the cutting, it is 
the refuse of a billet. z 

Mr. PLATT. Ora railway-bar crop-end that has never been in use. 

Mr. ALLISON. A railway-bar d is a little end cut off. It 
may be aninchin length or two and a half inches, or twenty-four; and 
it is right off a new rail that has never been in use. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it is intended -—— 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to explain? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. The difficulty about the of this section as it 
was reported from the committee was that the committee apparently 

to include certain things as scrap and then put on a clause by 
which they could not be brought in as scrap, because the last clause pro- 
vided that nothing which had not been in actual use should be brought 
in. The committee plainly intended that the articles specified here 
should be brought in, although they had not been in actual use. The 
whole difficulty arises from the of the committee, and the com- 
mittee’s attention was called to it by Mr. Oliver, in his statement on 
page 7, he proposing a change which, if the committee had adopted it, 
would have made my amendment, so far as those words ‘‘ not herein 
specified ’? were concerned, entirely unnecessary; but as the committee 
did not propose the amendment recommended by Mr. Oliver, I thought 
my words ‘‘not herein specified’? would accomplish the same result. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘The Senator will permit me to state that the House 
bill also is substantially, though in other words, what he proposed, by 
striking out the words ‘* which has not been in actual use.” The House 
bill is ‘‘nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste 
or refuse iron or steel that is fit only to be remanufactured by remelt- 
ing or rerolling.” That is the House bill. 


Mr. PLATT. Manifestly all these little clippings of bars, pieces of 
iron, clippings off the end of railway bars, clippings off the end of in- 
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gots and billets are scrap, and they were intended to be so undoubt- 
edly in the provision. I moved that amendment so that the proviso 
should not render the provision nugatory. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The proviso in the old law has been carefully re- 
tained. It has.amplified the articles that may be called scrap, &c., by 
giving a greater list of them and by extending and avoiding the Treas- 
ury ruling, which was designed to prevent articles really new iron from 
being brought in under this low rate, the language of the existing law 
being: 

Provided, That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste 


or refuse iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit only to be remanu- 
factured by remelting or rerolling. 


The same language is used and transferred from the old law to the 


new: 
That nothing shall be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste or refuse 
iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit only to be remanufactured by 


remelting or rerolling. 


But the language of the Senator from Connecticut now exempts from 
the operation of this proviso all the body of the section, all the articles 
named in the section, and therefore it is not a provision that amounts 
to anything. In others words, it nullifies, renders nugatory, the pro- 
vision which was intended to protect the Treasury. The only purpose 
of this proviso was to allow waste and refuse iron to be brought in, and 
the language of the old law was kept by the commission, and that has 
been acted on and has been construed. Now, to extend it to all the 
various articles named here, steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, 
and billet crop-ends, both old and new, because you will see here, ‘‘in- 
cluding old iron and old steel railway bars, steel filings,’ the word 
‘told’? does not apply to “‘ filings, borings, turnings, steel railway-bar 
crop-ends,’’ which may be new steel railway-bar crop-ends. 

Mr. PLATT. They must be. 

Mr. SHERMAN, It extends to a multitudeof things by the ingen- 
ious language now adopted, which would not be embraced in the lan- 
guage if it was left as it was. It seems to me that so important an 
amendment, which hasa manifest bearing in extending the operation of 
this clause, should not be adopted without some consideration, and I 
therefore move to reconsider it. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Can there be an old crop-end, either of a railway bar 
or a billet? Can there be an old one as distinguished from a new one? 
All crop-ends are new. "i 

Mr. SHERMAN. That may be, but they may be old. 

Mr. PLATT, They could not have been used. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They could not have been used, but they may be 
old ; but now it is proposed to extend this. Under the old law they 
could only be brought in in case they were refuse and waste and had 
been once used. For instance, when they take an old rail up, they may 
cutitoff; they may cut off the waste end and use the part that may be good, 
as we all know that the end of the rail is the first to wear out. They 
often in this country take up an old rail and cut off both ends; those 
would be old crop-ends that had been once in actual use, and that is the 
kind of waste-iron that was intended to be covered in this provision. 
As it isnow worded, the crop-ends of a new steel bar may be brought in 
at the low duty. j 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not understand that if a rail has been used and 
taken up and a piece cut off from the end it is a railway-bar crop-end. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do, because it is a crop-end off a railway bar. 

Mr. PLATT. In commerce what is meant is the piece which is 
clipped off when the rail has been rolled, and that is what this bill 


means. 
Mr. SHERMAN. That is a new thing, but I know very well that 
many of the railroads take up the rail and whenever it is worn out at 
the end they clip it off and use it again; nothing is more common than 
that, perhaps not in New England, where they have more money, but 
in the western country, where they have to look out for money, that is 
the constant practice of railways, to send their rails to be remanufact- 
ured in this way. I supposed this applied to old crop-ends once 
and fhey are the kind that were embraced in the language of the ol 
law; they must have been once in actual use. As a matter of course a 
new steel crop-end would be embraced by the language of the Senator’s 
amendment very clearly, but it would not be embraced in the language 


of the old law, that it must have been in actual use, 

Mr. PLATT. How would the Senator have the clipping off a new 
railway bar come in? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would have it come in as bar-iron i It is 


new iron, worth just as much per pound as any other kind of railway 
bar, because these new cuttings may be put at once in the heating proc- 
ess and rerolled into good iron. They are none the worse for being 
crop-ends; they are just as much good iron or steel as if they were in 
the middle of the bar. 

Mr. PLATT. Of course the Senator knows more about the manu- 
facture of iron than I do, but I understand that the end is not so good 
as the middle; that what is cropped off is not as good iron as the mid- 
dle of the bar; that the process of rolling leaves the iron hard and unfit 
for nse at the end. 
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That may be; I do not know about that. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the question is put I should like to under- 
stand this. I notice in Mr. Oliver’s statement that he distinctly says 
it was the intent and purpose to include new steel clippings. On page 
8 of his statement it will be found, in answer to a suggestion which I 
made: 


Senator ALLISON. It ought to mean what we understand it to mean in this 
country—waste, 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Beck. But it may be waste from a new as wellasan old article, Are 
not the clippings of cloth left in making a pair of pantaloons as much waste as 
if they were soaps of old pantaloons? 

Mr. Orxver. Well, there is very little of it. Ihavenever known new stuff to 
be imported in that way. Itis generally used at the point nearest where it is 
produced, as they know the quality of it. Under the present law new cuttings 
or clippings pay the same duty as bars, namely, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does not the Senator see what strong interest there 
would be to use this for exportation in order to get the benefit of the 
enormous reduction of duty ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand it, I think. 


Senator Beck. But it is “scrap” all the same? 

Mr. OLIVER, Yes; but I do not know new iron scrap as an article of commerce. 
But we do know and enumerate in the bill new steel scrap, we know 
that it is cut off rails and Biooms and thrown out as waste in such large quanti- 
ties as to be an article of commerce. This is why I suggest the transposition of 
those words; the very idea you have in view. 

I mention this to show that Mr. Oliver, so far as these new 
ends of steel were concerned, had no objection to letting them come in 
under this clause. I can see very readily that there is great force in 
thesuggestions made by the Senator from Ohio, that these steel crop-ends, 
billets, blooms, and ingots and steel rails of every description, coming 
in in this way might make quite an article of commerce; but still it is 
also true that these crop-ends must be rolled and remanufactured just 
as much as though they were old. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Why not let them come in as blooms, then? 

Mr. ALLISON. I only wanted to understand thoroughly why this 
provision was here, because I do not regard the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut as materially changing the purpose of the phrase- 
ology now in the bill. If the Senator from Ohio is to have his view 
prevail, then it seems to me we ought to strike out all about steel crop- 
ends and borings and filings and turnings and boiler-punchings that 
the Senator from Connecticut also put in, because, in the very nature 
of thi those are new articles, that could not be waste material, that 
could not be rerolled, that had never been in use before. So it seems 
to me that if we undertake to strike out the words now inserted by the 
Senator from Connecticut we must remodel this whole provision and 
strike out all relating to these new articles, the refuse of steel. It 
seems to me 80. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to reconsider the vote 
by which the words named were inserted in the clause. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WinpDom]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. ‘The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] 
is paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr, SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

The result was aznounced—yeas 22, nays 33; as follows: 


Tam 


YEAS—22. 
Aldrich, Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller of N. Y., 
Allison, Chilcott, Hill Morrill, 
Anthony, Conger, Lapham, Sewell, 
Brown, Davis of Ill., en Sherman. 
Call, Edmunds, MeMil 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Miller of éal., 

NAYS—33. 
Barrow Frye, Ingalls, Rollins, 
Bayard; d, Jackson, Slater, 
Beck, Lamar, Vance, 
Blair, Groome, MeDill, Vest, 
Butler, Grover, Maxey, Walker, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Mo: È Will 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Dawes, Hawley Platt, 
Farley, Hoar, Pugh, 

ABSENT—21. 
Camden, Jonas, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Florida, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Windom. 
Ferry, Kellogg, Saulsbury, : 
ale, McPherson, Saunders, 

Johnston, one, Sawyer, 


So the motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask that this proviso shall be passed over 
until to-morrow that the Committee on Finance may come to some rec- 
ommendation which they will present to the Senate. I think there is 


- 
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a difference of opinion as to the effect of the that has already 
been put in, and it is right and proper that it should be fairly and prop- 
erly considered. I ask therefore that the proviso may go over until to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent that the proviso under discussion be passed over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. PLATT. I have no objection to that. I think that when the 
committee come to consider it there will be no difference of opinion 
between what I intend to do by my amendment and what the com- 
mittee are disposed to do. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Vermont, and it is so ordered. The clause 
preceding the proviso will be considered as to. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say to the chairman of the committee that 
while on the next paragraph in to steel ingots and other things 
the committee di very widely from the Tariff Commission, an 
amendment has been prepared which I have examined in part that I 
think is an improvement both on the action of the Tariff Commission 
and on the action of the committee, and yet I am not perfectly clear 
that it is exactly right. I do not want to pass over the paragraph and 
I do not want to consume any t length of time in di ing it. If 
there was any executive business that we could doso that I could look 
into it by to-morrow morning, perhaps we should not lose any time by 
that course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will offer the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. Let it be offered so that it may be printed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It can be printed, and we can go on to the next 
clause and leave this until to-morrow morning by unanimous consent 
if the Senator from Kentucky desires. 

Mr. BECK. I do not care about passing it over. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let the amendment be offered now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSecretary will read the paragraph. 

The next item in Schedule C, from line 521 to line 524, was read, as 
follows: 

hi - 
it ae es e aren 
process except the crucible process, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I offer as an amendment the words which I send to 
the Secretary’s desk in lieu of the clause which has just been read. It 
is an amendment which has been agreed to by a conference with members 
of the committee, and I think a majority of the members are in favor 
of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out lines 521 to 

524 and in lieu thereof to insert: 
Bose A Theses Gis i booma hien ond San maae DT e or by ony 
other process except the crucible process, and not exceed. in value 2 cents per 
pound six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; exceeding 2 cents and not exceeding 5 
cents per pound in value, 1.2 cents per pound; and all such steel exceeding in 
value 5 cents per pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this act for 
crucible cast-steel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH]. ` 

Mr. ecr. I should be glad if the Senator would explain the 
amendment, because this is a clause upon which there has been a good 
deal of difference of opinion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The bill as it stands, as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance, provides for a uniform rate on all steel except crucible 
cast-steel of six-tenths of 1 cent a pound. This would include all forms 
and shapes of steel. It would include a low-priced Bessemer bloom 
worth say $20 or $22 a ton and a high-priced Siemens-Martin steel 
made from charcoal iron worth say from $120 to $130 a ton. The com- 
mittee upon consideration believe that this would do an injustice to 
the manufacturers of the highest grade of steel. 

The bill as reported from the commission put a limitation upon the 
steel other than crucible cast-steel that it should be atleast 500 pounds 
in weight, at least 5 inches in diameter in cross sections, or at least 5 
inches thick in a slab, and 10 inches wide, fixing the rate upon steel of 
this description at six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. The next higher 
rate was on steel less than 500 pounds and less than 5 inches, &c., 
which was 2 cents a pound. The Committee on Finance believed 
that there was too great a change between Bessemer blooms, or the 
description to which I have alluded, and blooms, or ingots, or slabs of 
asmaller size. They therefore struck out the limitation in the com- 
mission bill. In doing so I am inclined to think, and I believe the 
committee upon consideration think, we went too far in the other direc- 
tion; that we opened the door to the admission of high-priced steel, 
the better qualities of steel, at a very low rate of duty. 

The amendment which I have now offered is for the purpose of meet- 
ing this difficulty. 

We have left the same rate upon the lower grades of Bessemer blooms 
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and on all the lower grades of steel fix a limit of 2 cents a pound. This 
would include a large part of the forms of Bessemer steel; I am inclined 
to think it would include all. Bessemer blooms, asI said before, are 
now worth from $20 to $22 a ton. I think that Bessemer billets are 
now worth about $30 a ton. 

Mr. BECK. They are selling for $33 free on board. 

Mr. ALDRICH. So that the low rate would apply to all forms of 
Bessemer steel. We then fix on steel not exceeding 2 cents and not 
exceeding 5 cents a pound in value a rate of 1.2 cents, which is some- 
what less than the rate fixed upon crucible steel, the rate upon crucible 
steel less than 5 cents a pound in value being fixed in this bill at 14 
cents a pound. We have provided in this amendment that steel of all 
kinds worth exceeding 5 cents a pound shall pay the same rate of duty, 
because a Siemens-Martin or other fine steel made by any other process 
except the crucible process is entitled to the same protection that a 
crucible cast-steel of the same value is. 

Mr. BECK. I believe I am pre to vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, use it gets clear of an immense 
amount of confusion that has grown out of the complicated provisions 
made by the Tariff Commission report, and it may be that in our desire 
to get clear of those somewhat complicated provisions the committee 
went, as the ere? fon Rhode Island says, too far in trying to protect 
against them. o care about reading all the | visions. I 
have commented on them before. oc if 

Mr. COKE. I ask the Senator from Kentucky if the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island does not increase the duty? 

Mr. BECK. I think it is a very large reduction of duty over the 
bill proposed by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. COKE. But over the bill as reported by the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. BECK. I think it has this effect: the bill reported by the com- 
mittee embraces ‘‘steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs made 
by the Bessemer, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Martin, 
open-hearth, or by any other process except the crucible process, six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound.” That isall the provision wemake. This 
amendment reaches all those classes of steel at six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, just as we make them, provided they do not cost over 2 cents a 
pound or $2 a ton. Two dollars a ton would be $44.80. Al that class 
comes in at the rate proposed by the committee. Cogged ingots, blooms 
and slabs are now worth, free on board, $20 and $22 perton. Of course, 
they come in under the amendment. Billets are worth $30 per ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Kentucky will allow meto in- 
terrupt him, I have included in this amendment, as he understands, 
billets, and billets were not included in the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BECK. I was about to say that the word *‘ billets,’’ an article 
which is more valuable than the slabs and blooms, is also added in the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, which was not embraced 
in the low grade provided for in the committee’s bill, and as billets are 
a very important article of the higher rate of value, worth more than 
either blooms or slabs, in that regard the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is much more valuable than the committee’s bill. 
So far as I am advised, on looking at it pretty carefully, I am inclined 
to think that it is a good amendment, and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. BROWN. I move, in place of the amendment whichis proposed 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, in line 524, to strike out ‘‘six,’’ be- 
fore *‘tenth,’’ and to insert “‘five,’? making the rate ‘‘five-tenths of 1 
cent per pound.” à 

I think there ought to be some regard to justice and propriety in fix- 
ing the standards of tariff on the different classes of metal. We have 
voted with a good deal of unanimity to-day to place on all steel scrap 
and all iron scrap that is not more than 2 feet long a duty of $6 per ton; 
and I suppose if it is 18 inches thick it would not make any difference 
so that it does not exceed 2 feet in length. It does not matter how 
fine it is or what the value of it is; we put it at $6 per ton. If that be 
a correct principle, then there is no reason why we should put the in- 

ts that are mentioned here which are worth only about three or four 

llars a ton more, or even not $2 a ton more than some of this scrap 
is, at a little over double the rate. Six-tenths of 1 cent, I believe, 
makes $13.44 per ton. We fix pig-iron at $6 per ton, and steel scrap 
and wrought scrap at $6 per ton. Then I think about $10 or $12aton 
is surely high enough for these ingots and for the class of steel that is 
mentioned in this particular paragraph. 

I therefore move as a substitute for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island to strike out ‘‘six”’ and insert “‘five,’’ mak- 
ing the duty five-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia moves to 
amend the paragraph proposed to be stricken out. 

The amendment will be read. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 524, after the word 
t process;” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘six-tenths’’ and insert ‘‘ five- 
tenths;’’ so as to read: 

Five-tenthsof 1 cent per pound, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I understood the Senator from Georgia to move to 
amend the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island by striking 
out ‘‘six-tenths’’ and inserting ‘‘five-tenths’’ in his proposition. 

Mr. BROWN. No; I move to amend by striking out ‘“‘six-tenths’’ 
in the text. I move it rather as asubstitute for the proposition of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I care not in what shape we get at it so 
as to reach the point. Iam willing to wait until the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island is voted on, and will give notice of my 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am rather inclined to join the Senator from 
Georgia. I think perhaps we have made too great a distinction between 

ig-iron and the lower forms of Bessemer steel. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. You can remedy that by raising 
the duty on pig-iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. We can remedy it in some way, and the Senator 
from Georgia suggests a very good way. I suggest that he move his 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that would be better. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that my amendment be voted on, and if 
it is adopted the Senator can move his amendment to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would that be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It will have to be moved now before the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island is voted on. It would not be 
in order k 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to offer the amendment now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to move toamend the text or to move to amend the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BROWN. My proposition was to amend the text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair so understood the Senator 
from Georgi 

Mr. BROWN. I did not notice carefully the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator from Georgia will accomplish 
his purpose if he moves to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. BROWN. Let the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island 
be reported again. 

Mr. MORRILL. It includes the lower class articles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be again read. 

The Princi: islative Clerk read Mr. ALDRICH’s amendment. 


Mr. BROWN. move to strike out ‘‘six-tenths’’ and to insert 
‘five-tenths.’? s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Geo: now moves 
to amend the amendment of the Senator from Rhode d by strik- 


ing out the word “six-tenths’’ where it first occurs and inserting 
“í five-tenths.”’ 

Mr. BROWN. And where the rate is 1.2 cents per pound I move 
to strike out ‘‘ two-tenths’’ and to leave it 1 cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for a division of the question. 

ThePRESIDING OFFICER. A division is asked for. Thequestion 
will be taken first on the proposal of the amendment to strike out 
where it first occurs ‘‘ six-tenths”’ and insert ‘‘ five-tenths.’’ 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agreeing to 
the second amendment of the Senator from Georgia, to strike out ‘‘one 
and two-tenths’’ and to insert ‘‘one.’’ 

Mr. MORRILL. That I hope will not be adopted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We fixed that rate yey low. I think it is a little 
lower in proportion than the other, and Ido not think the change 
ought to be made in that clause. 

Mr. BROWN. It is not as low in proportion as either pig-iron or 
scrap-iron of the character that I have so often described. Therefore I 
must insist on the amendment. 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. On steel worth 5 cents a pound the rate fixed by 
the schedule would be only 20 per cent., and I do not think the Senator 
desires or intends to fix as low a rate as that upon all forms of steel in- 
cluding billets. I think he will see the injustice of that himself. 

Mr. BROWN. [see the injustice now as compared with pig-iron and 
wrought and steel scrap. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia, to strike out of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island ‘‘ two-tenths,”’ after the word ‘‘one,’’ in the 
second clause; so as to read if the amendment be agreed to: 


And not exceeding 5 cents per pound in value, 1 cent— 

Changing the word ‘‘cents’’ to “‘cent,’’ if the amendment be agreed 
to— 
per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the vote is taken, I should like to have the 


Senator from Georgia explain what the duty would be on a ton of steel 
worth 5 cents a pound. 
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Mr. ALLISON. At 3 cents a pound the rate would be only 33} per 
cent. I am not inclined to oppose the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, but I think it is too low compared with the remaining portions 
of the bill. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not think it is too low as compared with the 
portions I have already referred to that we have passed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On the first clause, amended by the Senator 
from Georgia, the rate on the highest price fixed at 2 cents a pound of 
one-half cent is 25 percent. Of course that ad valorem rate would in- 
crease as the price of steel went down. Now the Senator proposes on 
this grade to fix the very highest rate, 20 per cent., and to go down 
from that. Of course I have no part in the contest whieh appears to be 
going on between the pig-iron men and the Bessemer-steel men, but J 
think that those of us who are not interested in either industry ought 
to try and see that no injustice is done to either by unduly reducing 


rates. 

Mr. BROWN. Awhile ago, when I was on the subject of pig-scrap 
and wrought and steel scrap, the Senate was not able to see any differ- 
ence, and thought it was proper to put them all at the same rate, at $6 
per ton. Ido not see now but what 30 per cent. on the higher classes 
of steel would be very fair and right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays. ° 

The yeas and nays were ord ; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
called the name of Mr. ALDRICH, who answered. 

Mr. GEORGE (while the name of Mr. ALDRICH was being called). 
I should like to have the amendment reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi ad- 
dressed the Chair before the roll-call began, and the Chair will direct 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia to be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word ‘‘yalue,’’ in the last clause 
of Mr. ALDRICH’s amendment, it is proposed to strike out ‘1.2 cents,” 
and to insert ‘‘1 cent ;’ so as to make the substitute proposed for the 
paragraph, from line 521 to line 524, inclusive, read as follows: 


Steel ingots, cogged in, , blooms, billets, and slabs, made by the Bessemer, 

pneumatic, Thomas-Gile rist, basic, Siemens-Martin, open-hearth, or by any 

other except the crucible process, and not ex: in value 2 cents per 

pound five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; ee 2 cents and not exceeding 5 

cents per pound in value, 1 cent per pound; and all such steel exceeding in value 

hears Logg pound shall pay the rates of duty prescribed in this act for crucible 
eel, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thepending question is ontheamend- 
ment to the amendment, to reduce the proposition of the Senator from 
Rhode Island by striking out ‘‘ two-tenths’’ on a particular class. 

Mr. BECK. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island, as I am not pre- 

to answer it, what the committee fixed crucible steel at per ton? 

Mr. ALLISON. Crucible steel is 1} cents per pound upon all less 
than 5 cents:a pound in value. 

Mr. ALDRI Crucible steel now, as the Senator from Iowa says, 
pays 1} cents on all below 5 cents in value. 

Mr. BECK. What is that in the bill of the committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have alluded to the bill of the committee. 

Mr. BECK. I was not able toanswer the question when it was asked 
me. 

Mr. FRYE. On the call one Senator answered to his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Chair will state that before 
that Senator answered the Senator from Mississippi [Mr GEORGE] ad- 
dressed the Chair, and the Chair, of course, was bound to recognize him, 
and that ed the debate. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to say in this connection that the committee 
made none of these distinctions. They reported putting it as they put 
scrap-iron, without to the quality, at six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound upon all of it. e have just stricken out six-tenths and inserted 
five-tenths on the lower classes. My proposition now is to increase on 
the other classes the report of the committee four-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, I think it is a very liberal increase. 

Mr. BECK. I voted to fixa rate of five-tenths of 1 cent upon all the 
steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets, and slabs, no matter how 
made, not exceeding in value 2 cents per pound, because at present rates 
that varies from 35 to 40 per cent., and it struck me that was enough, 
but when you come to steel valued at over 2 cents a pound or $2 per 
ton and up to $5 per ton the rate now proposed of 1 cent a pound comes 
down to 20 per cent. for the highest class of it. While I want to en- 
deavor to have a reasonably low tariff I do not see my way quite clear 
to vote 35 and 40 per cent. on the lower grades and then on steel worth 
5 cents a pound to bring it down to 20 per cent. That is one of the 
reasons why I asked a little time until morning to compare this amend- 
ment and look at it and to see just how it would operate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would it be in order to reduce the classification 
and say above2and under4? That would make the average rate about 
the rate proposed on other forms of iron. 

Mr. BECK. It is now a quarter past. 5 o'clock, and perhaps there 
is some executive business; Ido not know. Ishould like to have until 


Mr. BROWN. I doubt that many tons come in worth that. Five | to-morrow morning to look at the pending amendment, so as to make 
cents a pound is an enormous rate for steel. That certainly would not | no mistakeaboutit. Idonotcare about makinga bunglehere. Unless 


come in in any railroad form. 


| the Senator from Vermont objects, I will make a motion that the Sen- 
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ate proceed to the consideration of executive business. I think we 
should save time by it. 

Mr. MORRILL. .Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ifthe Senator from Georgia 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the pa from Kentucky 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness? 

Mr. BECK. I withdraw the motion for a moment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the amendment of the Senator from Georgia is 
adopted, I would move to reduce the scale down to 4 cents, which would 
make an average duty of 40 per cent. ' 

Mr. ALDRICH." That would destroy the whole amendment. That 
would make steel worth between 4 and 5 cents pay a duty of 1} cents 
a pound. 

Mir. SHERMAN. That would be about the fair average, all above 
4 at the grade of 1} cents. I think that would be right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And steel not worth 5 cents soid pay 2 cents. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Vermont does not seriously chert 
I will move to proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
think we would save time by doing so. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will not object to the Senator making a proposi- 
tion to retain this item until to-morrow morning, with the proviso that 
we have already retained; but I want to proceed with the bill a little 
further than this to-night. 

Mr. BROWN. {1 object, then, to passing it over. 

Mr. BECK. Then I do not know how to vote. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ifthere is no objection, let the clause be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermontasks unani- 
mous consent to pass over the paragraph with the amendment under 
consideration until to-morrow. Is there objection ? 

Mr. BROWN. [I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question then is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Kentucky says he does not quite 
see his way clear to vote for 20 per cent. upon these finer gradesof steel. 
There is a good and substantial reason why the rates of tariff ought to 
be higher on the lower grades, All steel is made at last out of iron, and 
the labor and expense of pig-iron is greatly in excess of the labor 
and expense of adding to the value of it every time it rolls through the 
mill. 

You take the pig-iron and it is full of cinders and of various impurities. 
You put it under the hammer or you put it (as it now is usually the 
case, for there islittle hammering done) into a rolling-mill, which pud- 
dles it, which is a thing very easily done; you simply hit until it is a 
molten mass. It is taken out and rolled through certain rollers that 
are prepared for that purpose. Every time you roll it through it makes 
it that much better. The cinders and impurities are taken ont by that 
process, and you may carry it on, rolling it through one time after 
another, until you increase it up to the highest point of value to which 
it can be carried, if it is a good grade of iron from the ore; and there is 
nothing like the outlay of capital, there is nothing like the expense at- 
tending these later processes of refining it that there is in getting the 
ore and the charcoal and the lime and everything together that is nec- 
esssary to make the flux in the first instance and melt it out of theore. 

It is great injustice to those who produce in these primitive stages to 
put the per cent. of tariff as low there as you put it on the higher grades, 
where the price is increased so much more rapidly by the simple proc- 
ess of ro it through the rollers. Therefore, I take it if you put 
pig-iron at 33 per cent., which is about where you put it now, you should 
put these finer grade of steel at more than 20 percent. I think that 
is intrinsically about right, when you consider the labor, the outlay, 
and all the expenses attending the increase of quality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on g to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia to the amendment of 
= Senator from Rhode Island, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARROW (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR]. 

Mr. COCKRELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON], who is necessarily compelled 
to be absent for a short time; and not knowing how he would vote on 
this question, I will not vote. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name wascalled). I am paired with theSen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. MircHELL’s name was called), TheSen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. SAUNDERS'S name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [ Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. JONES 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 


I am paired with the 


I wish to announce for the evening 


that I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrypom]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Garland, Jackson, Vance, 
Beck, George, Lamar, Vest, 
Brown, Gorman, Mahone. Walker, 
Butler, Grover, Maxey Wiliems. 
Call, Hampton, Pendleton. 
Coke, Harris Pugh, 
Farley, Ingalls, Slater, 
NAYS—22. 5 
Aldrich, Davis of Ill., Hoar, Morrill, 
Allison, Dawes, 4 latt, 
Anthony, Edmun MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, McMillan, ell. 
Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Conger, Hill, Miller of N. Y., 
ABSENT—29. 

Barrow, Groome, La i Sawyer, 

lair, Hale, MePherson, orman 
Camden, Harrison, Mitchell, Van yrk, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Morgan, Voor 
Cockrell, Jonas, Plumb, Windom.’ 
Davis of W, Va., Jones of Ransom, 

‘air, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Saunders, 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The item as amended was to. 

The next item, lines 525 and 526, was read, as follows: 


Tron railway-bars weighing more than twenty-five pounds to the yard, seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. i P = 


Mr. BECK. That is the same, I believe, as in the present law. 

Mr. VANCE. In the present law it is seven-tenths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. BECK. I believe I have nothing to say about it. 

Mr. VANCE. As this is supposed to be a proceeding for the reduc- 
tion of the tariff, for a revision of it, I move, in line 526, to strike out 
“seven-tenths’” and insert “‘ five-tenths,?” or one-half of 1 cent per 
pound for railway bars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL Commer CLERK. After the word ‘‘yard,”’ in 
line 526, itis proposed to strike ont ‘‘ seven-tenths”’ and to insert five- e- 
tenths; 7’ s0 as to read: 

S E of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, there is no more important matter to 
the people of this country than the reduction of the duties on iron and 
steel rails. It is a step in the direction of cheap freights for the people, 
a subject that is assuming vast importance. In fact I might say that 
the extortion of railroad companies, the enormous freights exacted from 
the people by them, is quite equal to anything to which the people are 
subjected to sustain lame manufactories in this country. I ask the Sec- 
retary to read a calculation which I have taken from the American Pro- 
tectionist, showing the amount of money that has been expended in 
the past fifteen y ears in the purchase of railway bars. 

The PRESIDIN G OFFICER. The Senator from North Carolina asks 
the favor of the Senate that an article on this subject shall be read. If 
there is no objection it will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


The quantity ams uired panone mile of track varies within very wide limits, 
it being, according to th Gazette, sixty-one and one-half short tons for 
narrow ga to sinekg-aines tons forstandard ; ninety-five tons may be ac- 
See a fair average, and we therefore find the consumption for new roads 

by adding 20 per cent. to the annual increase of mileage reported and multiply- 
te it by ninety-five. e figures thus obtained, deducted koni the total appar- 
ent consumption, will yield the quantities absorbed by renewals and repairs. 
= D 
Ss = 
ie oe 
Year. $ 35 A 
Sa | 34 ē k 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
ADOT p EAR AAE ILN TEA 2,449 | 627, 157 279, 200 347, 957 
1868., -| 2,679 756,795 349, 600 417, 005 
i: | $58) ea] mmo Saa 
1871. ‘| 7379 | 1,941,434) 841,200 500, 234 
1874.. ‘| 210| "837,724 | 240,000 607, 724 
1875.. -| 172 810,770 | 197, 900 512,870 
1876.. .| 2712| 879,916| 309,100 570, 816 
Isa Zest | Smo | soma | 576.395 

MD ecccecees sennncanccesscesssnsensscesensccsneeeneeee y i 
1879.. 4,721 | 1,157,420 538, 200 619, 220 
1880.. 7,174 | 1,752,526 | 1,017,900 94, 626 
1881.. .| 9,558 | 2,230,422 | 1,067,000 1, 163, 422 

ee -| 12,000 2,275,000 | 1,375,000 800, 000 


Mr. VANCE. By exact calculation there have been used since 1867 
to the year 1882 inclusive 18,922,204 tons of iron and steel rails. Esti- 
mating one-half of them at least to be steel the duty on that one-half 
at $28 a ton, which the American people have paid, is $264,910,856. 
The duty on the other half of that gross amount, on the iron, estimating 
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it at $14 per ton, which is under the true duty, is $132,455,428. The 
total that the people have paid for these iron and steel rails in fifteen 
years is $397,366,284. That is the duty or tax which has been paid 
on this article alone—twice the value of all the property of many of the 
States of the South subject to taxation. 

During the last year there were imported 193,588 tons of steel rails, 
and the domestic consumption was 2,081,412, on allof which the duty 
imposed was paid, as well on the domestic as on the foreign. 

Now, sir, there can be nothing more important, and if we are going 
to make a reduction in the tariff at all let us make it on this class of 
articles used so greatly in the interest of the people and in the direc- 
tion of decrease of freight charges for the people. 

On looking closer at the preceding and at the succeeding paragraphs 
I propose to modify my amendment by sayingsix-tenths instead of five- 
tenths on iron railway bars—six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; and in the 
next paragraph there might be some propriety in making a reduction 
to seven-tenths of 1 cent a pound. è 

Mr. MAXEY. Iask the Senator from North Carolina if he is pre- 
pared to say what is the percentage of iron rails as compared with steel 
rails at this time? 

Mr. VANCE. About four to one, I understand. 

Mr. MAXEY. You will find, in my judgment, a very small percent- 
age of new roads in the United States laid down with iron; and what 
will most benefit the people will þethe reductionof duty on steel rails, 
In my own State, where they are laying down as much railroad as per- 
haps in any State in the Union, they are laying down steel rails. 

Mr. VANCE. Isupposethe proportion is about four or five to one, now. 

Mr. MAXEY. At least that, I think. 

Mr. VANCE. But at the same time there is a considerable amount 
of iron rails used. All the poorer railroads that are trying to get started 
are compelled to resort to the cheapest material, hoping to be able to 
lay steel rails in the course of time as they shall increase in prosperity. 
There are railroads in my country, especially those running into the 
mountains for the ores, those running into the swamps for timber, and 
so on, that use iron rails. 

The ph relating to the duty on steel ingots I propose to put 
at five-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and the paragraph concerning iron 
railway bars at six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and the ph re- 
lating to the đuty on steel railway bars at seven-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 

It seems to me that would be proper; and I suppose as we progress 
in the character of the manufactured article the amount of labor is 
greater and therefore the amount of duties should be greater. If my 
recollection serves me right this would be a corresponding proportion 
to the reduction which has been made on pig-iron. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina as modified, to make line 526 read 
“‘six-tenths.’’ 

Mr. VANCE. Thatis theamendment. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. . 

Mr. COCKRELL (when his name was called). Iam paired for the 
evening with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. MITCHELL’S name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator 
from ae (Mr. JOHNSTON]. è 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called), The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from’ 
Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’? 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
22, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—22, 

Bayard, Garland, Lamar, vou 
, George 

Butler, Groome, Maxey, Walker, 
Call, Hampton, Pendleton, Williams. 
Coke, Pugh, 
Farley Jackson, Slater, 

NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Conger. Hill, Morrill, 
Allison, Davis of Ill, Hoar, Platt, 
Anthony, Dawes, e X Rollins, 
Brown, Edmun: Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, MoMillan. Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Hale Miller of Cal., 
Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 

* ABSENT—23. 

Barrow, Gorman, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Blair, Grover, a 5 
Camden, n, McPherson, Saunders, 
Cockrell, Mahone, Sa y 
Davis of W. Va., Jo n, Mitchell Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jonas, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Windom. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The item was agreed to. 
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The Acting Secretary read lines 527 to 529, as follows: 

Steel railway bars and railway bars made in pe of steel, weighing morethan 
twenty-five pounds to the yard, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to strike out at the end of line 528 and the 
beginning of line 529 ‘‘ eight-tenths’’ and insert ‘‘seven-tenths.”’ 

The Bessemer Steel Company—which name I mention with much 
fear and trembling, because it generally excites a little trouble—has 
made enough money out of the people of these United States. Itis ad- 
mitted on all hands that they have made more money than any manu- 
facturing monopoly that has ever been in the United States. Its stock 
is worth many hundred per cent. It has been protected, in addition 
to the duty, by a patent also, and the duty that is now recommended 
by the committee, $17.96 per ton, is almost 100 per cent. and is still 
prohibitory. 

It is in evidence here in this discussion that the price of steel rails laid 
down in New York is about $38 per ton. What is the use of keeping 
the duty up tothe present rate? None of it comesin scarcely. There 
were only 193,000 tons brought in last year, and therefore it yields no 
revenue scarcely; and surely it can not be said that it is necessary to 
protect this infant industry—an institution that is more prosperous 
than any other, I suppose, engaged in manufacturing that has ever 
existed in the United States. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from North Carolina surely wishes to 
be accurate in his statements, but so far from being so he has very much 
understated the amount of steel railway bars that were imported last 

ear. 

Mr. VANCE. I shall be corrected by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. The amount imported to the end of the year June 
30, 1882, was 433,562,753 pounds. 

Mr. VANCE. How many tons was that? 

Mr. MORRILL. Amounting to $6,588,183.42 in value. 

Mr. VANCE. Reduce that to tons now and let us see how accurate 
Iam. I stated it at 193,000 and odd tons. 

Mr. MORRILL. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. VANCE. Then there is an apology due to somebody. [Laugh- 
ter.]- As I was proceeding to say, we get no revenue from it, and 
surely we do not need to protect this institution any more. I want to 
offer the testimony of Mr. Oliver, one of the tariff commissioners, on 
this subject, which will be found on page 1085. In answer to a ques- 
tion put to the witness Hewitt, he said: 


Mr. OLIVER. And the concerns that have been using this iron ore on which 
there is a duty are the large Bessemer-stee] concerns of the seaboard; is not that 


so? 

Mr. Hewrrr. Yes, I suppose so. I believe it has gone mainly to Bethlehem, 
Cambria, and some to Pittsburgh; I do not know whether any has gone to 
Uleveland or Chicago; I think not. 

Commissioner OLIVER. Steel rails have been exceptional, and the profits enor- 

ufactured article in this country? 
r. Hewirrt. I have never known of any such profits in connection with any 
business with which I have had anything to do. 


Now, sir, in view of the fact that the railroads of this country are 
imposing enormous rates upon the people, charges that are not limited 
by any responsibility to the people according to our theory of govern- 
ment, independent of Congresses and of Legislatures and of courts and 
everybody else, and the excuse in part made for these enormous 
is the great price they have to pay for steel-rails—in consideration of 
all these facts, and the wondrous profits made by the manufacturers of 
these steel rails under the power which constitutes them a monopoly, 
Iwant to see American Senators stand square upand say that they want 
to continue this monopoly in fayor of the manufa and that they 
want to aid in continuing the extraordi of the railroad com- 
panies upon the people in the shape of freights; and then I want tosee 
what will become of the cry of ‘‘ American labor,” ‘‘protection to the 
American laborer,” and all the rest of it! 

This company has been protected 100 per cent. This company has 
made the most enormous profits ever made by any manufacturing in- 
stitution in this country. I want to see if they have paid the most 
enormous wages that have been paid by any manufacturing establish- 
ment in this country. I want to see if the railroad companies who use 
our iron and these freights pay the most enormous wages to 
their employés that have ever been paid in this country. 

I want to see, in other words, if the American Congress will continue 
this monoply and this extortion and exaction upon the people of these 
United States without any excuse upon earth of necessity or of protec- 
tion or of fostering infant industries or of protecting labor. I want to 
see if that can be done. 

Mr. MORRILL. The great profit that has been made by thesecom- 
panies has been in consequence of patents on the Bessemer process. 
These patents, I understand, have mainly expired. The price of steel 
rails has gone down, as the Senator from North Carolina states, to $38.50 
per ton. Several of these establishments are already stopped, and can 
not go on in their manufacture on account of the home competition as 
well as the foreign; but last year we did obtain $5,419,534.44 of rev- 
enue from this source. Unquestionably if the railroad building should 
be as prosperous for the coming year as it has been in some years there 
would be a considerable amount of this railroad steel imported. The 
present rate of duty is 1} cents a pound. It is proposed to reduce it 
down to eight-tenths of 1 cent. I think that that reduction is suffi- 
cient. 


mous beyond that of any other man 
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Mr. BROWN. I did not understand whether my friend from North 
Carolina. made a proposition to amend or not. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir; to insert seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
instead of eight-tenths. 

Mr. BROWN. That would be $16.68 per ton. I movetoamend by 
making it $16 a ton. Į 

Mr. MAXEY. Fifteen dollars and sixty-eight cents. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, $15.68. There is so little difference between 
that and my proposition that I do not care to press it. 

Mr. BECK. I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, for the reasons stated by him and one or two others 
that I wish to point out. The commission in their report say: 

No line of demarkation between iron or steel is now fixed by law. 


They go on to show that they are almost substantially the same in 
every regard. The commission recommend: 

That the rates on iron and steel be in the main concurrent—that is to say, so 
that the rates on manufactures of common Bessemer steel shall be the same as 
those on similar articles when made of iron. 

Further on they announce: _. 

Steel railway bars are fast taking the place of iron railway bars, and the man- 
ufacture of the latter will probably cease in the near future. Makers of iron 
bars in this country are struggling a the inevitable, with the superior 
cote longer life of the r article fast crowding them out of the mar- 
ket. e importations of new iron rails for the years 1850 and 1881 were in ex- 
cess of the amount of new iron rails (not taking into account the rero of 
old rails) uced in the United States. The commiission, therefore, does not 
deem it to hasten the end of a dying industry by recommending a reduc- 
tion of the present duty on iron rails. 

The proposition of the Senator from North Carolina is to place the 
Bessemer-steel railway bars precisely at the same rate at which Con- 
gress has now placed the iron railway bars. The commission agree 
that there is no difference in the value and no difference in the classifi- 
cation, and that the one costs about as much to make as the other. 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask the Senator from Kentucky if he can state the 
present cost of reducing a ton of iron to a ton of Bessemer steel? 

Mr. BECK. I can not, but I have heard it stated time and again. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator will see at six-tenths of 1 cent a pound 
the duty on the iron amounts to $13.44, and put at the highest for the 
steel it is $16.58. Two dollars and fourteen cents is the difference. 
Therefore six-tenths of a cent on the iron and seven-tenths on the steel 
is about in the exact ratio of what it ought to be. 

Mr. BECK. Fifteen dollars and sixty-eight cents a ton, or seven- 
tenths of a cent per pound on the whole is a fair rate, is it not? 

Mr. MAXEY. I suggest that $15.68 is perfectly fair for the steel. I 
think $17.92 is just on the verge, as Mr. Oliver said, of prohibition, which 
Iam opposed to. Fifteen dollars and sixty-eight cents I think is fair 
for the steel, and $13.44 for the iron is certainly fair if the other is fair 
for the steel. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Texas will allow me, corroborating 
what he said just now, let me refer to what Mr. Oliver said when he 
appeared before the committee. He used this language in answer toa 
question: 

One of the greatest items of revenue in iron and steel last year, for instance, 
next to pig-iron, was steel rails. At the present rate of $28 a ton this year there 
will not be a steel rail come into the United States. 

Senator Beck. Why not? 

Mr. OLIVER. The duty is prohibitory. They are only worth 338 to M0 per 
ton, and how ean you import them? It wo only leave $12 as cost in ES 
gland. At $17.92 duty the rails used in Oregon, California, and the Gulf States 
will come from abroad, because its are lower at times from Liverpool to 
San Francisco than they are from New York to San Francisco; sometimes they 
are not more than half as high. 

The meaning of that, as I understand, is that with the exception of 
those points in the United States where rails can be obtained from En- 
gland, because at times freights are exceptionally low, at $17.92 the duty 
would be virtually prohibitory. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iso understand that. I think that is the meaning 
of it. 

Mr. BECK. At $15.68 per ton or seven-tenths of a cent per pound, 
placing it at the’ same rate as iron railway-bars which have not been 
reduced, and which the commission say cost as much as Bessemer-steel 
sr pith Sa it seems to me that we are doing fair justice by that class 
of men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpom], but my col- 
league [Mr. CAMDEN] has gone home and I have transferred the pair 
tohim. I vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. FARLEY (when his name was called). 


I am paired with my 


colleague (Mr. MILLER, of California]. If he were here, I should vote 
“yea. s 3 
Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. MITCHELL’S name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called). 


The Sen- 
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ator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. JoNES]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER] is paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ransom]. : 

wj BLAIR. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BAR- 
Row]. 

Mr. McDILL (after having voted in the negative). I had a pair 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. GROVER]. I understand he holds 
it to continue during this day. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—235. Š 
Bayard, Edmunds, Ingalls, Vance 
Beck, ' Jackson, Vest, i 
Brown, George, Lamar, Walker, 
Butler, Gorman, een A Will 
Coke + Shar Pa 
€, 
Davis of W. Va., Ha = Slater, 
NAYS—21. 
Aldrich Conger, Hoar. Rollins, 
Allison, Dawes, i Sewell, 
Anthony, Frye, Sherman, 
Cameron'of Pa, Hale, Miller of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, M i 
Chilcott, Hill, Plait, 
ABSENT—30. 
Barrow, Grover, MeDill, Saulsbury, 
Blair, n, McPherson, Saunders, 
Camden, Johnston, Mahone, wyer, 
Cockrell onas, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Davis of m., Jones of Florida, Mitchell, oorhees, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, Windom. 
Farley, Kellogg, lumb, 
Ferry, Lapham, Ransom, 
So the amendment was to. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.} 
the Senate adjourned. $ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 24, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


REPORT OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr, DEERING, by unanimous consent, submitted the following con- 
current resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate , That 15, sopi 
of the accor A of the ra K aei aas irae aA for the year be sated” P500 
copies of which shall be for the use of the Senate, 6,060 copies for the usé of the 
House of Representatives, and 7,000 copies for the use of the Smithsonian Insti- 


tution. 
THE LATE HON. WILLIAM M. LOWE. 


Mr. OATES submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and adopted: 
Resolved, That Saturday, February 3,at 3 o'clock p. m., be fixed as the time 


for delivering appropriate tributes to the mem of the late Hon. William M, 
Lowe, a Representative from the State of Alaba. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I ask the gentleman from New 
York to allow me to have a bill referred, 

Mr. HISCOCK. I must insist on the regular order. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
proceeding with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. PAGE in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7314) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 


poses. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the pu of further considering the naval appropriation bill. 
The Clerk read the following paragraph: 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPATR. 


For preservation and completion of vessels on the ‘stocks and in ordinary ; 
purchase of materials and storesof all kinds; labor in navy-yards and on foreign 
stations; preservation of materials; purchase of tools; wear, tear, and repairof 
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e ropaj ofany wooden ship when the estimated cost of such repairs 


like material: Surther, That n herein co; 
Secretary of the Navy of the authority to order repairs of are damaged in for- 
eign waters or on the high seas, so far as may be necessary to bring them home. 
® Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to raise a question of order on the proviso 
beginning on line 324 and ending with line 328, as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this sum shall be applied to the repair of any wooden 


ship when the estimated cost of such repairs shall exceed 30 per cent. of the esti- 


mated cost of a new ship of the same size and like material. 

That provision, Mr. Chairman, changes existing law by from 
the Secretary of the Navy, or rather from the President of the United 
States, the control he has now under the law of the appropriations for 
the Navy Department. Ihave one of the sections of the Revised Statutes 
to which I refer before me. It provides as follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall execute such orders as he shall receive from 
the President relative to the procurement of nayal stores and materials and the 
construction, armament, equipment, and employment of vessels of war, as well 
as all other matters con: with the naval establishment, 

The CHAIRMAN. What section is the gentleman reading from? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Section 417 of the Revised Statutes. I refer also 
to the general provision giving to the Secretary of the Navy discretion 
as to the use of the funds appropriated for the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair. Without this proviso it would be subject to his discre- 
tion. This proviso is a repeal of that law as to this appropriation. I 
raise the question of order in this form, Mr. i use I am op- 
posed to the proposition on its merits, and I trust that this will be the 
shortest way of disposing of it. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I differ with my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
BLounT] in that I regard this provision as economic in its tendency and 
effect. I remember correctly it is precisely the same provision that 
was made in the last act. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is true. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. And the reasons then operating upon the mind 
of the Honse, as I take it, were that under the general law there was a 
liability to expend too much in the attempt to repair a number 
of wooden vessels, the character and efficiency of which, not only in the 
Navy of the United States but in the navies of the world, were going 
under par, so to speak, unless some restraint was put upon this discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, or, if you choose, of the President of 
the United States, who in that regard of course for his information and 
his action would rely upon the reports first of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Navy upon the reports of his subordinate chiefs 
of bureau. In practice it has been seen that under this unlimited dis- 


cretion and upon the demands of parties interested a tendency to improve | gards 


the character of vessels, without regard to cost or expense, has grown 
up in the Navy, and this check was applied by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee at the last session of with a view to economy and re- 
form in that direction, I believe myself it is a very wholesome check, 
and a check which the legislative power ought to put upon the discre- 
tion of the executive department of the Government. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Dolunderstand thatthereisa point of order pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] 
makes the point of order against the proviso, commencing with line 324 
and ending with line 328. 

Mr. HISCOCK. All the suggestion I desire to make in answer to 
the point of order is this: That it has always been the practice in an 
appropriation bill toindicate the ships the work upon which the money 
shall be expended. We would have a right, I believe, under existing 
law to appropriate this sum of money to any one vessel, calling it by 
name—to any one work, calling it by name. Instead of calling the 
work by name we have indicated it by a class, 

Mr. BLOUNT. My friend from Tennessee [Mr. WHITTHORNE], in 
reply to my point of order, says that he thinks the effect of this provis- 
ion will be to restrain the Secretary of the Navy, who might possibly 
abuse the discretion in the repairing of vessels by repairing those which 
ought not to be repaired. That opens a very wide field of discussion, 
not at all presented by Rule X XI or by this proviso, I do not propose, 
therefore, to go into that matter. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] says that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has the right to direct where this fund shall 
go, how it shall be utilized; to make an appropriation and direct the 
manner of its use. Now, that is a mere assertion, a mere statement; 
I know of no authority for it. On the contrary, the general law pre- 
scribes the control and direction of this fund for the repairs of ships to 
be made by a special bureau. It is not in the province of this House 
to undertake to direct the manner of using this fund. It may appro- 
priate, as it has done, from time to time, money for the use of these 
several bureaus; but it has never yet been questioned that the power 
lay in the heads of the Departments to direct the use of the funds. Sec- 
tion 417 of the Revised Statutes contains a special provision recogniz- 
ing the power of the President to direct the use of this fund. If so, 
then I ask if a special direction given in this appropriation bill does not 
to that extent abate the power of the President under section 417 of 
the Revised Statutes? 


Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Chairman—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ropeson] that he is ready to decide the point of order, 
and has no wish to hear further argument upon it. 

Mr. ROBESON. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is familiar with the section of the Re- 
vised Statutes referred to by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. 
Under that section this Congress may or may not appropriate money for 
the building of ships, as it may please. But it has been the uniform 
practice, so far as the Chair knows, with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, when reporting appropriations for the building or repairs of ships, 
to direct the manner in which the money shall be expended. In the 
appropriation bill passed last year there is the same provision which is 
contained in this bill, as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this sum shall be oe to the repairs ofany wooden 
ship when the estimated cost of such il exceed 30 per cent. of the es- 
timated of a new ship of the same size and like material, 

Mr,/BLOUNT. Certainly, if the Chair will allow me a moment; 

t is the only appropriation bill in which such a provision can be 
d that I know of, and I donot remember that any point of order was 
e upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say that the uniform prac- 
tice, so far as he is aware, has always been for the committee reporting 
an appropriation for the construction of a building or a ship or any- 
thing else to determine what kind of ship, building, &c., shall be con- 
structed, whether of iron, wood, &c, The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of making an inquiry of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] in regard to the provision just under considera- 
tion. I perceive that the limit affixed to the expenditure of this 
$1,000,000 is 30 per cent. of the estimated cost of a new ship. 

Now, by referring to the opposite page of the bill gentlemen will 
find a provision in regard to machinery and boilers, containing a limi- 
tation also of 30 per cent. Now, what I want to know is whether the 
30 per cent. of the cost of machinery and boilers constitutes a part of 
the 30 per cent. of the whole cost of the shipping in the clause under 
consideration ? ‘ 

Mr. ROBESON. No, because the one is an appropriation for the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, and the other an appropriation for the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering; the hull of the ship being built by one 
bureau and the machinery by the other. It has been understood, in 
practice under the bill of last year, which contained the same provis- 
ion as this bill does, that each stood on its own footing. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I think that may be so as re- 
the practice of construing this provision; but the language might 
lead to some doubt. It is: 

That no part of this sum shall be applied to the repairs of any wooden ship 
when the estimated cost of such repairs shall exceed 30 per cent. of the estimated 
cost of a new ship of the same size and material. 

Such repairs would include the repair of machinery and boilers as well. 

Mr. ROBESON. The general phraseology might seem to indicate 
that, but the practice is different. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I do not offer any objection; I 
simply inquired for information. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment, 

Mr. ATKINS. Imovetostrikeout thelast word. Itwill beobserved 
by the Committee of the Whole that only a million of dollars is pro- 
one to be appropriated by this bill for the Bureau of Construction and 

epair. This paragraph contains a proviso in relation to the repair of 
ships, that such repair shall not exceed 30 percent. of the estimated cost 
of a new ship, ete. 

There was appropriated for this purpose for the present fiscal year the 
sum of $1,750,000. The expenditures for the year 1882 were $1,341,349, 
Now, I will ask the gentleman having of this bill if he thinks 
that the appropriation of $1,000,000 will be sufficient to repair any of 
these ships, outside of the current expenditures and the current work 
generally performed by the Bureau ef Construction and Repair? 

The appropriation of last year was almost 100 per cent., 75 per cent. 
greater than the proposed appropriation for the next fiscal year. Iam 
not complaining of it at all; but I ask the gentleman if he thinks there 
is really any necessity for this proviso; if there is really any necessity 
to insert in this bill the language to which the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BLOUNT] objected and upon which he made his point of order? 
Does the gentleman believe that out of this million of dollars there will 
be any of these ships repaired at all? Will it not be all taken up, as 
it ordinarily is—— 

Mr. ROBESON. In turning around. 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, in ‘‘ turning around,” as the gentleman says. 

Mr. ROBESON, I understand what the gentleman means. 

Mr. ATKINS. It is very evident that my friend is on a different 
line now from what he was a year ago. A year ago he was for swelling 
these appropriations; he was for a large appropriation for this bureau. 
And even now my honorable friend incorporates in this bill a proposi- 
tion to complete the machinery and engines of one of these renowned 
monitors. 
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Of course the work upon it has to be done in the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, yet the appropriation is cut down 75 per cent. below 
what it was a year ago, although this additional work is proposed to be 
done, and this 30 per cent, proviso is also retained. Itseems to me there 
is a strange incongruity in these matters taken in connection with the 
appropriation of last year and the expenditure of the year before, which 
I have already referred to. 

Mr. ROBESON. The bill as reported last year provided for expend- 
ing under the Bureau of Construction and Repair, I believe, $2,250,000. 
Everything was included which could come under the direction of that 
bureau. - In the preparation of this bill we have adopted adifferent plan. 
We appropriate first to the Bureau of Construction and Repaira million 
dollars for the purpose of carrying on the ordinary work of repairing and 
keeping up the Navy asitis. Then we have put in aseparate paragraph, 
so that members of the House might understand exactly what they are 
doing, a provision appropriating other moneys under the head of the 
‘increase of the Navy,” to be expended by the Secretary of the Navy 
through the appropriate bureaus. 

Now, this appropriation of $1,000,000, as I have said, is for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the ordinary service of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair at the various navy-yards—keeping up of the fleet as it nov 
stands. Inthe paragraph following, under the head of ‘‘ Increase of tife 
Navy,” the appropriation for the Bureau of Construction and Repair is 
confined directly to the substantial and permanent increase of the Navy. 
In this bill we propose to avoid a result which sometimes happens when 
we make a large appropriation for the expenditures of a certain bureau 
including a specific object which we desire to have appropriated, and 
when the year is gone find that the money appropriated without restric- 
tion has been expended in other things, while the particular object we had 
in view has not beenattained. Therefore we propose toappropriate this 
sum of $1,000,000 to the Bureau of Construction and Repair for the gen- 
eral purposes of keeping up the fleet as it now is, without attempting in 
that appropriation-any increase in the strength of the Navy and without 
encouraging the building ofany new are Then in another paragraph, 
under the recommendation of the Naval Committee, weappropriate what 
we think right or what this bill will stand for the permanent increase 
of the Navy, appropriating for the iron ships already authorized, fortwo 
steel ships already authorized, for two newsteel ships ofsmallertonnage, 
and for a vata boat. 

I say, therefore, to my friend from Tennessee that I believe this appro- 


priation of $1,000,000 will be sufficient for the ordinary purposes of- 


keeping up such of the navy-yards as ought to be kept going and main- 
taining the ordinary repairs of the service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the pro forma amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS]. 

Mr. ATKINS. I withdraw it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Irenewit. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me there is 
a good deal in the suggestion of my friend from Tennessee. Ihave here 
a letter from the Secretary of the Navy addressed to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, and dated January 20, 1883, in which the Secretary declares 
that the sum appropriated for the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
for the present fiscal year has been entirely exhausted in the ordinary 
repair of vessels, and this has occurred under the 30 per cent. restric- 
tion, which it is claimed has answered a most excellent purpose. I 
find also by this letter (which I incorporate as a part of my remarks) 
that the fund appropriated for the Bureau of Steam-Engineering has 
been expended in this ordinary work under this limitation: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, January 20, 1883. 


instant, what balances of the appropriations for the Bureaus of Construc- 
tion and Repair and Steam-En for current fiscal year will be avail- 
able, to be applied as provided in lines 395 to 400 of the naval appropriation bill 


reported on the 16th instant. 

Havin called on the chiefs of these bureaus for an estimate of the balances 
that =o “we on hand available for the purpose proposed, their respective replies 
are as follows: 

- “The Bureau of Construction and Repair will have no money left from its ap- 
propriations for this fiscal year. 


“In view of the con 


aed appropriation for steam-machinery would be available for new vessels; but 


wi present force emplo; at navy- and work in hand, it is not 
ex that any considerable balance remain unexpended at the close of 
this fiscal year. 


“W, A, SHOOK, Chief of Bureau,” 


WM. E. CHANDLER, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon, J. D. O. ATKINS, 


Commitice on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


In addition to the appropriation of last year in the regular appropri- 
ation bill, the Committee on Appropriations reported a bill, which be- 
came a law on the 2d of August, appropriating an additional sum of 
$75,000 for these ordinary repairs in the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair. It is quite evident that what the gentleman from New Jersey 
sought to have done last winter, and which appears to haye proved use- 
ful, he does not as at all useful now. Itis no answer to say that 
he proposes to build other cruisers, because that brings up an entirely 
different question—the question whether those cruisers should be built 
atall; if they should be, the vessels already constructed and now in the 


Very respectfully, &e., 


various squadrons are left without the ordinary fund for their repairs. 
I have no desire to appropriate a single dollar unnecessarily; but I am 
apprehensive that the gentleman has gone too low in this appropriation. 

. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Formerly the appropriations for 
construction and repair were made in one lump. If the amounts ap- 
propriated for these p in this bill were, as usual, putin one mass, 
the appropriation would be, I believe, $2,750,000. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask the gentleman, in reference to this propositfon 
to increase the Navy under the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
whether it is not unusual and exceptional to build up a navy in this 
way, and whether it has not been practicable for the Naval Committee 
to come forward with their separate bill for this purpose? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. What issought to be accomplished 
here, Mr. Chairman, is, I apprehend, thatthe appropriation made for the 
new navy shall not be ed on theoldnayy—no portion of it. That 
provision not to expend over 30 per cent. on an old wooden vessel comes. 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs in a former Congress. The prac- 
tice we sought to avoid was that of rebuilding old ships under the name 
of repairs. The Bureau of Construction and Repair was consulted be- 
fore that provision was adopted, and at that time the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair of the Navy Department thought 40 per cent. was- 
low enough. Now, when wesee such ships as the Lancaster, Brooklyn, 
Hartford, and lately the Shenandoah, old wooden ships which had bet- 
ter have been carried out in mid-ocean and sunk—when we see these old. 
wooden ships repaired at a cost almost equal to the cost of new vessels, 
the Committee on Naval Affairs have believed it was proper to limit 
the appropriation for repairs to such ships as could be kept afloat at a 
cost of less than 30 per cent. I am glad this sum is here, and I am also- 
glad that the appropriation is divided so that that portion which is in- 
tended for repairs is in one place and that for construction of new ships- 


in another. I think the bill is right in this icular. 

Mr. BLOUNT, by unanimous consent, withdrew his pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 

For completing in accordance with the recommendations of the naval advi- 
so; boatd the engines and machinery of the double-turreted iron-clad which 
said board may advise to be first completed, by new contract or otherwise, asthe 
Secretary may think best for the interests of the Government, $450,000, to be ap- 
plied by the Secretary of the Navy under the pop gece bureaus; but the exe- 
cution of no contract shall be entered upon for the completion of either of these- 
vessels until the terms thereof shall be approved by a board consisting of one 
line officer, one naval constructor, and one engineer, who shall approve only 
such contracts as may be to the best advantages of the Government, and fair 
and reasonable, according to the lowest market price for similar work, from re- 
sponsible and Neer bones idders, and at a total cost not to exceed the amounts. 
estimated by the advisory board in its full report required by the act of August 
5, 1882. And the Secretary of the Navy shall take possession of the double-tur- 
reted iron-clads, and if he thinks best remove the same to the Government navy- 
yards; and he shall determine the amounts which ought to be paid to the con- 
tractors severally for the use and occupation of their yards with said ships, and. 
for the care thereof, and report the same to 


Mr. BLOUNT. 
graph. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I movetostrike outall after ‘‘by,’” 
in line 364, down to and including ‘‘engineer,’’ in line 365, and in liew 
thereof to insert-—— : 

Mr. ROBESON. I will say, if the gentleman from Massachusetts- 
will pardon me, that this is in accord with the resolution of the Naval 
Committee. f 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I am instructed to make that 
amendment because as we have an advisory board which has givem 
the subject considerable attention, we thought it should be left there. 

Mr, BLOUNT. Should we not dispose of the questions of order 
against the pending paragraph? a 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman insists upon his point of order 
at this beige Ba A ats it. 

X > ieve the points of order against the paragra; 
should first be disposed of. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I make the point of order in the first place on the 
following language: 


I desire to reserve all points of order on the para- 


board may advise to be first completed by new contract or otherwise, as the 
retary may think best for the interests of the Government, $450,000. 

I make the point of order that that is not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Neither the Chair nor the Clerk can hear the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, he speaks in such a low tone of voice. He will 
please repeat his point of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I make the point of order against the words: 

For completing in accordance with the recommendations of the naval advi- 
mer board the engines and machinery of the double-turreted ironclad which 
said board may advise to be first completed Ls door tok contract or otherwise, as the 
Secretary may think best for the interests of t. e Government, $450,000, 

I raise the question of order on that language in the bill; that it 
changes existing law and does not retrench expenditures. 

I make the further point of order on this proposition: 

But the execution of no contract shall be entered upon for the completion of 


either of these vessels until the terms thereof shall be approved by a board con- 
sisting of one line officer, one naval constructer, and one engineer, who shall 
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approve only such contracts as may be to the best advantages of the Govern- 
ment, and fair and reasonable. 


I raise the question of order that therein is contained authority not 
only for completing the engines and boilers, &c., but for completing the 
vessels. There is no authority of law for that work, and therefore no 
appropriation can be e under it. 

Then I raise the question of order to that part of the paragraph com- 
mencing in line 375; 

And he shall determine the amounts which ought to be paid to the contractors 
severally for the use and occupation of their yards with said ships, and for the 
care thereof, and report the same to Congress. 

I raise the question of order that there is no authority of law for these 
contracts to be made or for these vessels to be placed in those yards; 
that there is no law now which would authorize any officer of the Navy 
to determine the value of the use and occupation of those 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ifthe gentleman will permit me I will state in ad- 
dition, if the gentleman’s point of order should be overruled —— 

Mr. BLOUNT. Inamoment. There is no law authorizing the de- 
termination of the value of the use of those yards. 

Mr. HISCOCK. ` If the gentleman will allow me to interrupt him 
for one moment. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will ina little while. This proposition does not 
simply require consideration and report, but authorizes the determina- 
tion of the value of the use and occupation of the yards, and having de- 
termined that with the parties, then to report to Congress what was done, 
and I say that proposition is not authorized by law, and does not retrench 
expenditures. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What I was about to say is this, that so far as the 
point of order is made by the gentleman against the words ‘ but the 
execution of no contract shall be entered upon for the completion of 
either of these vessels, until the terms thereof shall be approved by a 
board,” &c., there is no objection to that being changed to provide for 
the completion of the engines and machinery. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then I understand my friend to say—— 

Mr. ROBESON. Permitme justa moment. I desire to say simply, 
Mr. Chairman, that this illustrates the difficulty about entertaining 
points of order with reference to a paragraph until the committee have 
had the opportunity of perfecting it. Now, we to perfect the 
other day that section by confining that word ‘‘ contract ’’ to contracts 
for engines and machinery; and we seek only, and the Naval Commit- 
tee also, to perfect the section by substituting the advisory board created 
by the last Congress for the board here mentioned. When these para- 
graphs are so perfected they may or may not be subject to the point of 
order, and the Committee on Appropriations or the Committee of the 
Whole ought to have the right to perfect the paragraph as the commit- 
tee have directed it to be perfected before entering upon a sea of dis- 
cussion which may result eventually in being entirely unnecessary as 
far as the points of order are concerned. 

Mr. HOLMAN addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman from 
Georgia and the gentleman from Indiana that they withhold the points 
of order for the present until the section is perfected. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I appeal to the gentleman from Georgia to let us 
state exactly how we want the section to be before he insists upon his 
point of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then I will reserve the point of order upon every- 
thing until after the section is perfected, as the gentleman desires. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Then I desire to offer the amend- 
ment which I have . After the word ‘‘a,’’ inline 364, strike out 
down to and including the word ‘‘engineer,’’in line 365, the words 
‘‘ board consisting of one line officer, one naval constructor, and one 
engineer ’’ and insert ‘‘ the naval advisory board.” 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is consented to on the part of the committee. 

Mr. ATKINS, Which committee? I object to it; I want to know 
the reason for that change. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Will you let me give the reason ? 

Mr. ATKINS. Yes, I want to know the reason. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The naval advisory board was or- 
ganized under the act of Congress approved A 5, 1882, and in the 

ischarge of its duties it has considered the propriety of finishing these 
ironclads and has reported to Congress its opinions and conclusions. 
The very opening paragraph of this section provides that the ironclad 
which the naval advisory board recommends to be finished shall becom- 
pleted. Now, then, we saysimply that when the work of finishing them 
is entered upon, the terms and the nature of the contracts for finishing 
the vessels shall be under the direction of the same naval advisory board, 
instead of proceeding to organize a new board of officers to pass upon 
the question. And we did it for the purpose of holding the thing ex- 


actly where it is at present, and not make it possible for a new board, 
of officers who may be favorable or otherwise to the finishing of the 
ironclads, to take cognizance of the subject. Instead of organizing a 
new board, and thereby creating what might possibly be a conflict of 
opinion with reference to the subject, we propose to leave it where it is. 
I desire to say simply, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 


Mr. ATKINS, 


tleman’s reasons have to my mind shed no light whatever why I should 
withdraw the objection I have made. I-think the responsibility ought 
to be divided. The naval advisory board may be a very proper board 
and may be a very competent and skillful one with reference to such 
matters. Ido not pretend to know anything about that. But there 
can certainly be no harm in requiring a new board to be organized of 
one line officer, one naval constructor, and one engineer to consider the 
subject. By dividing the responsibility we will obtain the advantage 
of the counsels and opinions of another board, and if there is merit in 
a division of counsels we can secure it. 

Mr. DEZENDORF. Mr. Chairman, let me say simply that the naval 
advisory constituted by the act of Co referred to, consists 
not only of naval officers but of gentlemen selected from civil life, and 
therefore there can be no possible objection to leaving the matter to the 
judgment of such a board. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I oppose, Mr. Chairman, that amendment of 
my friend from Massachusetts, and I do so for what I think is a valid and 
substantial reason. I hold in my hand the report of the present advi- 
sory board for the completion of the moni and I understand from 
my friend from Massachusetts that that is the object of his amendment, 
to secure their completion; in other words, he desires to continue this 
board for the reason that they have advised the completion of the moni- 


tors. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. No; but because they have had the 
subject referred to them and have made a report to Congress upon it. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Now I desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to these facts, that the advisory board of which Commodore Shu- 
feldt is president recommends among other things the completion of the 
monitors and gives the items of the cost of completing these different 
vessels. I hold it in my hand, and I desire the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and desire the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
all officials connected with the Navy Department, to explain what I 
now call attention to. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. What document does the gentle- 
man refer to? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Executive Document No. 28, part 2, second 
session, Forty-seventh Congress. In this petition I find for the Monad- 
nock the cost of construction is estimated at $785,000. That is what 
the naval advisory board report. Now I hold also in my hand a re- 
port upon the same subject emanating from the Navy Department, sent 
to this very Congress at its last session, which contains an estimate of 
what it will take to complete these vessels, and I find that by Executive 
Document, part 4, No 30, the item for the construction and repair of 
the Monadnock is put down at the sum of $220,000. 

Mr. BERRY, Two hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. No, $220,000 for construction and repair. 
Now we have the same Secretary of the Navy, we have emanating from 
the same ent an estimate for the cost of completing, under con- 
tract, the repairs of the Monadnock at $220,000, and we have the naval 
advisory board for the same vessel under the same items, for the same 
cause and under the same circumstances, making a report in which the 
estimate is placed at more than a half million dollars greater. 

How can these things be; and how can Congress rely upon the esti- 
timates of the Department or of the advisory board? Not only, sir, is 
there a discrepancy reaching to this item, but follow the estimates step 
by step as to these vessels, and you find all through the same discrepan- 
cies. My friend from Tennessee on the Appropriations Committee tr. 
ATKINS] is right when he refuses to consent to this change. 

No, sir; let us have another board, if you please, and let us try to rec- 
oncile these estimates of the Department. The representatives of the 
people are called upon to vote this appropriation upon these reports 
when there is a discrepancy of over half a million dollars between 
them. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I have not here the papers which 
the gentleman from Tennessee has quoted. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I will hand them to the gentleman. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I said we were willing to accept the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS]. So faras I am my- 
self concerned, I have no choice and no recommendation to make either 
way. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] made a point of 
order on that clause and we were entirely willing to accept the sugges- 
tion of leaving it to the advisory board. The Naval Committee want 
it to go to the old board. So far as the Committee on Appropriations 
are concerned there has been no formal action on the part of that com- 
mittee as between the two propositions. 

Mr. ATKINS. Has there not been formal action by the Committee 
on Appropriations in the adoption of the text of this bill? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I know the gentleman from Tennessee does not 
want to misunderstand me—— 

Mr. ATKINS. I donot want to misunderstand the gentleman, but 
I do not want him to mislead the House. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam not misleading the House. 

Mr. ATKINS. I think you are misleading the House. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Not at all. 

Mr. ATKINS. Then the gentleman does not understand himself. 
I say the language in this bill has been considered and acted on by the 
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Committee on Appropriations; and therefore the gentleman from New 
York has no right to say-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. e gentleman from New York has the floor. 

Mr. HISCOCK. What I said was this, that as between the two 
propositions the Committee on Appropriations has never voted upon 
them. The gentleman from Tennessee, I think, will hardly contradict 
me in that assertion. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I resume the floor. 

Mr. ATKINS. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. WHIT- 
THORNE] yield? : 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. WHIT- 
THORNE] in front of the Chair took the floor, and the Chair understood 
he yielded temporarily to the gentleman from New York [Mr. His- 
cock]. His time has nearly expired. He has but one minute of. his 
time left. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Now, I ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
ATKINS] if I am not right in that: that with the two propositions be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations it never has decided between the 
two? 

Mr. ATKINS. I have not the floor tosay a word in reply to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee on the right [Mr. 
ATKINS] has not the floor to answer any question. He will be recog- 
nized hereafter, if he desires it, to take the floor in his own right. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. In view of the differences between these two 
reports or executive documents, both emanating from the same Depart- 
ment, I think it is wise, if you are going to enter upon this work of 
completing monitors, that you shall refer it to some other umpire than 
the one that is committed to extravagant expenditures, as I look at it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Did I understand the gentleman 
to read from two reports made by the advisory board? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. No, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I understood the gentleman to say 
this board reported two different sums, which I deny. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. That is thedodgeofalawyer. It may do for 
country practice, but not in this House. Isaid I held a report coming 
from the Secretary of the Navy, Executive Document No. 30, part 4, 
and that I held, emanating from the Secretary of the Navy, Executive 
Document, of the second session, No. 28, 2, and in both of these the 
Secretary of the Navy had submitted estimates of the sums required to 
complete these different monitors, and among others the Monadnock, 
in one of which, under the head of construction and repair, it was said 
to be $220,000, and in the other of which, emanating from theadvisory 
board, it was said to be $785,000; and I asked how it was possible that 
this immense amount of difference under the same head should exist, 
and it was for that reason and for other reasons which, Mr. Chairman, 
it may be that during the progress of this discussion I will mention, that 
I have not confidence in the present advisory board. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I understand that my friend from 
Tennessee has been about the Monadnock, which is on the 
Pacific side, and I understand that the cost of construction of the Mo- 
nadnock on the Pacific side thus far has been much greater than if she 
were on the Atlantic side, and that, I judge, explains the difference. 

The Monadnock is not as far advanced as the Amphitrite and the 
Terror. The Government of the United States failed to furnish plating 
for that ship, the plating which has been furnished onthe others. That 
ship can not be finished to-day for the same sum of money on the Pacific 
side that it could be finished for on this side of the continent. And I 
do not believe there is any false estimate in the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy or the report of the advisory board. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Justin that connection, if my friend from 
Massachusetts will indulge me, let me say if he will procure these two 
documents he will see on each vessel there is a difference of estimate 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, Why find fault with the advisory 
board, when it has given only one estimate? Why say you will not 
trust that board when, so far as it is concerned, it has given but one 
estimate on the subject? 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. WHITTHORNE] says he will not 
trust the advisory board because it has not agreed with some other au- 
thority. I propose to trust that board because it has investigated this 
subject and estimated the cost of finishing these vessels as now proposed. 
I do not see that there is any reason for any attack on that board. 

Mr. BAYNE. _ I move to strike out the last word. There seems to 
be two conflicting tendencies operating in this country at the present 
time. I know that in the State of Pennsylvania, where we have had 
considerable corruption in our large cities, where there have been many 
boards in the tity government, there is an effort to lodge power in the 
executive of the city and make him a sort of autocrat to control the 
affairs and wield the destinies of the city. 

We had here the other day a criticism by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CALKINS] and other gentlemen upon the ment of the 
Navy Department, and it was directed to this state of facts: that there 
existed in that Department six or seven or eight bureaus, no one of 


which was responsible to the chief of the Department, each one of which 
was responsible in a minor di thus dividing the responsibility for 
the management of the Navy ent among six or seven or eight 
or nine bureaus, making a divided responsibility where there ought to 
be a single responsibility. 

I find in this bill a recommendation by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions foran advisory in order, Imust think, to take away from the 
Secretary of the Navy all responsibility and vest it in thisadvisory board. 
If there should happen to be default, if any measure should miscarry, 
if there should be misjudged contracts, and all that sort of thing, the 
responsibility of the Secretary of the Navy will be almost utterly ex- 
tinguished and the advisory board will be held accountable. 

We hear criticisms made upon the advisory board which we now have, 
and the suggestions made by this board strike me as proper subject ot 
criticism. Then we find the Committee on Appropriations recommend- 
ing still another board to examine the recommendations of this board, 
and so still further to divide the responsibility. 

From what I have heard of the advisory board which we now have 
(and I do not know much about it), I am inclined to think that we 
ought to have another board to watch this board; and it is not improb- 
able, from the way we are managing things, that in the next Congress 
we will have to call in still another board to watch these two boards. 

I think that the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HARRIS] should not be adopted, because I have heard enough 
about the present advisory board to lead me to, believe that another 
board is now almost a necessity for the purpose of watching the board 
which we have. I therefore will vote against the amendment of the 

tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. A single moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on the pending amendment 
has been exhausted. 

The question was then taken upon the amendment of Mr. HARRIS, 
of Massachusetts; and upon a division there were—ayes 78, noes 33. _ 

Mr. ATKINS. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
ATKINS were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 69, noes 63. 

Mr. ATKINS. I will not call now for any further count, but will 
give notice that I shall ask for a separate vote on this amendment in 
the House. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I desire to offer an amendment. 

= Saas I yo to offer an amendment. 

e N. e Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. RoBEson], in charge of the bill. ee 

Mr. ROBESON. 1 move to amend the paragraph now under consid- 
eration by inserting in line 362, after the word ‘‘completion,”’ the words 
‘of such engines and machinery;’’ so that the clause will read: 
r seres of no ane eyes upon for the completion of 

an e t 
Kon ereat ere ie s ry j = r of these vesse until the terms thereof 

The amendment was to. 

Pais MORSE. I move the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all from and including the word “by,” in line 359, down to and 
including the word “ bidders,” in line 369, as follows: 

“ By new contract or otherwise, asthe ‘tary may think best for the interests 
of the Government, $450,000; but the execution of no contractshall be entered 
upon for the completion of such engines and machinery for either of these ves- 
sels until the terms thereof shall be approved by a board consisting of one line 
officer, one naval constructor, and one engineer, who shall approve only such 
contracts as may be to the best advantages of the Government, and fair and rea- 
sonable, ve to the lowest market price for similar work, from responsible 
and competent bidders.” 

And insert in lieu thereof the following : 

“In the Government navy- under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, by the officers and employés of the Government, and not by contractors,” 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make a point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I fail to see where a point of order can lie against that 
amendment. I would like to have the gentleman state his point of 
order, and I will try to answer it if I can. As this entire paragraph is 
new legislation, it can not be held that my amendment changes exist-. 
ing law, because there is no law on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. My point of order is that this amendment must be 
a change of existing law, or else it would not be offered. It makes it 
incumbent that this work shall be done in the Government navy-yards, 


and there is nothing to show that it will reduce the amount of expendi- 
tures. 


Mr. MORSE. Allow me to ask the gentleman a question. Is there 
any law existing now providing how these vessels shall be finished ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. If not, then this is new legislation, and as it does 
not reduce expenditures in any of the methods pointed out by Rule 
XXI it is not in order. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not care much how the point of order may be 
raised, or what may be said in regard to this matter. I propose for 
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put myself on record as I feel it my duty todo. I am opposed to ex- 
pending one dollar on any of these ships. I have so voted in the com- 
mittee and I now propose to se vote in the House, 

The original construction of these ships and the difficulties arising 
out of it are well known to the public and to the House. I think if 
my amendment should be adopted the country would be quite relieved 
from the stigma which now rests upon it because of the fact that these 
ships were constructed originally by contractors. If we will put them 
back into the hands of the same contractors to complete them, we will 
be just as badly off as we were before. 

A single word more only. I desire to state that I am authorized to 
offer this amendment by the unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HISCOCK. All I desire to say in addition to what I have said 
is that in this provision of the bill we have not attempted any change 
of law at all by providing that the work shall be done in the navy-yards 
or by contract. Whatever discretion is now vested in the Secretary of 
the Navy we have left there. 

This amendment is, of course, a positive enactment, providing the 
work shall be done in a certain way. There is nothing in this provis- 
ion indicating that it will decrease expenditures; and it is certainly new 
legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. It might be well for the gentleman who makes the 
point of order to inform the Chair where the law is for the coustruction 
of these ships. He claims that my amendment is not in order because 
it changes existing law in reference to the building of these ships; and 
I deny that there is such a law. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I ask the gentleman from New York where au- 
thority was ever given for the construction of these vessels and in what 

this amendment existing laws? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will read section 417 of the Revised Statutes: 

The Secretary ofthe Navy shall execute such orders as he shall receive from 
the President relative tothe procurement of nayal storesand materials, and the 
construction, armament, equipment, and employment of vessels of war, as well 
as other matters connected with the naval establishment. 

Mr. MORSE. It is clear from the provision just read by the gentle- 
man that there is no law authorizing the construction of these te 

Mr. ANDERSON. The position of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hiscock] seems to rest upon the assumption that the making of 
a new law is necessarily the change of an existing law. It seems to 
me there is a distinction in this matter. There is no law covering this 
particular case; and the fact that an amendment proposes to define 
something which has not heretofore been defined does not render the 
amendment obnoxious to the rule. More than that, it does not appear 
that if the Government builds these ships in its own navy-yards there 
would be an increase of nditures. On the contrary, taking into 
consideration the quality of the work, there would probably be a de- 
crease of expenditures. You may have a vessel constructed by contract 
for a less sum than would be required to build a vessel properly in a 
Government yard; but while you pay less you get poorer work. It is 
an exceedingly refreshing idea that the Government of the United States 
can not perform work of a given quality as cheaply as a contractor can 
do it. I hope the Chair will not assume that this provision, even if it 
changed existing law (which it does not), fails to reduce expenditures; 
for there is involved here the question whether the Government shall 
provide the plant and hereafter use it, or whether, on the other hand, by 
the appropriation in this bill it shall provide a lant for the contractor. 

Mr. TALBOTT. One of the great troubles about the construction of 
these ironclads is that the work was entered upon in the first place 
without warrant of law, although the contracts have been in a measure 
ratified by Congress in appropriations to pay the contractors for work 
done up to a certain point. But outside of such appropriations there 
is no existing law authorizing the construction of these vessels, either 
‘by contract or in Goyernment yards. The amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is clearly in order, because it does not change 

-existing law, and it does not show on its face that it will increase ex- 
penditures. On the contrary, it may turn out, and I believe it will 
turn out, that the Government of the United States can finish these 
vessels in its own navy-yards as cheaply as the work can be done by 
contract. 

There is no law on this subject. There is a law providing that the 
Secretary of the Navy may order work to be done at navy- 

The CHAIRMAN. Or by contract. ae 

Mr. TALBOTT. Or by contract. Therefore we can provide in this 
bill that these vessels shall be built at our navy-yards, and this does not 

existing law. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Allow. me to make one suggestion to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. The very phraseology of this bill im- 
pra that in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy this work may 

done (although that is not intended by the bill) in the navy-yards 
of the country. The intention of this bill is that the work shall not 
be done in our navy-yards. Yet the phraseology of the bill is— 

PE ice said board may advise to be first completed by new contract or other- 


In these two words, ‘‘orotherwise,’’ are included the authority to have 
XIV. 
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the work done in the navy-yards established by Congress for the building 

of the nayal ships of the country. Yet the gentleman’s assumption is 

that weare to destroy the navy-yards; to have no work done in them; 

to give the work out, not to contractors, but to a contractor. That is 

a meaning of this legislation. Ispeak it plainly, and I speak whereof 
ow. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no difficulty in ruling upon this point of order; 
for the presumption in the first place is that the work of finishing these 
ships is to be done in the nayy-yards of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. As it always has been. 

Mr. O'NEILL. That is the presumption; that is the guide by which 
the Chair can readily decide whether this point of order is well taken. 

. Mr. TALBOTT. Mr. i , there is at present no contract, so 
far as I understand, on the part of the Government with any of the gen- 
tlemen who own the yards where these vessels now are as to their com- 


pletion. 
The CHAIRMAN. Section 417 of the Revised Statutes provides: 


The Secretary of the Navy shall execute such orders as he shall receive from 
the President relative to the procurement of naval stores and materials, and the 
construction, armament, heed rap and bp nk fared of vessels of war, as well 
as other matters connected with the naval establishment. 

The Chair is of the opinion that the bill as reported by the committee 
provides for the construction and repair of certain vessels; that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts is in the same direc- 
An; although it seeks to go further than the original proposition of the 

The Chair believes that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
a Massachusetts is in order, and therefore overrules the point ot 

er. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to amend the amendment by adding ‘‘pro- 
vided he can do the work in the navy-yards as cheaply and with as 
much advantage to the Government.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move an amendment to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has no right to move an amend- 
ment without addressing the Chair, and beside there is an amendment 
to the amendment now pending and no further amendment is now in 


order. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I reserve all points of order until I hear the discus- 
sion of the amendment. ‘ 

Mr. ROBESON. Does the gentleman raise the point of order on my 
amendment ? 

Mr. TALBOTT. Yes, sir; until I hear the gentleman’s explanation 
of it. 

Mr. ROBESON. The amendmentof the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is that the work of building these engines and machinery shall be 
done in the navy-yards. Now, my amendment simply adds to it: pro- 
vided that the work can be done as cheaply and to as great advantage 
totheGovernment. I ask the gentleman first to accept my amendment 
to his amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I ean not accept it. 

Mr. ROBESON. Do I understand the gentleman tosay that he will 
not accept my amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. If the gentleman will allow me, 1 will answer him 
why I do not accept his amendment to my amendment. 

Mr. ROBESON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. It is perfectly clear that the contracters who originally 
undertook to build these ships have all the material to finish them, 
whereas our navy-yards, if they shall be put in charge of completing 
them, may require some machinery which they do not now have, and 
will have to pay for it, which would be for the time an additional ex- 
pense, although it might be of future use to the Government and of the 

test possible future utility. It would increase the cost for the time 

ing. Now I am afraid my friend’s construction of it leaves it in doubt 

as to that. If his intentions are as honorable as mine, and I doubt not 

they are, I can not see why the Government should not consent thatits 
own workshops and its own men shall complete these ships. 

Mr. ROBESON. If the Chairman will take notice, this amendment 
to the amendment is subject to the point of order, becanse he says it 
will increase expenditure. If I had known that I would have made 
the point of order against hisamendmentintime. The gentlemansays 

i that his amendment increases expenditure. 

Mr. MORSE. No, I do not. 

Mr. ROBESON. It changes existing law by restricting the power of 
the Secretary of the Navy. That is what I understand it to be. 

Mr. MORSE. It might be done, then, even for less money. 

Mr. ROBESON. No. 

Mr. MORSE. The machinery has been paid for. 

Mr. ROBESON. All I propose is this: at the last session of Con- 

when we considered this matter, official statements were sub- 
mitted, and they are now contained in the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, that it costs to the country one dollar to expend a dollar in the 
nayy-yards. Therefore it takes two dollars to get the value of one. 

Mr. MORSE. But still we may be better off. 

Mr. ROBESON. That proposition has been repeated by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who has made recent investigation of the subject. It 
appears in his report to-day. If the proposition here is that we shall go 
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into the navy-yards and construct these engines and machinery, whether 
they are more expensive than outside or not, then I want to under- 
stand it. I want to know whether the proposition of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is that we shall go into the navy-yards and con- 
struct them whether they turn out to be tice as dear there as else- 
where. 

I also wish to remind the committee that the engines and machinery 
of these ironclads make the test of their speed and efficiency—that the 
efficiency of these vessels depends on their speed and power to ma- 
neuver, and that when you go into the navy-yards you depart from 
the specifications and plans of machinery which have been long adopted 
by the Navy Department, and which, according to the law of last year, 
were submitted to this advisory board, composed of fite naval offirers 
and two civilians, to examine those plans, and that board has reported 
the plans for the engines and machinery are correct, efficient, and cheap 
and will give us the best results. Then you have the guarantee under 
that recommendation, whereas if you go into the navy-yards there is 
no guarantee for anything. Who is to be held responsible when the 
ship comes out without motive power and without speed, as the plans 
of the single turreted monitors? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the amendment is pending. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I move, then, to Strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Can I not move to strike out the last word, and be 
heard on it? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. There is an amendment to the amendment 
pending. You can do so further on. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Ido not wish to wait. Iask the gentleman from 
New Jersey to withdraw his amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
has offered an amendment, and the gentleman from New Jersey has 
offered an amendment to that. No further amendment is in order un- 
til the amendment to the amendment has been disposed of. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I understand just where the amendment stands. I 
want to make a proposition to the gentleman from New Jersey that he 
withdraw his amendment to the amendment, 

Mr. ROBESON. I have no objection to the proposition, and if my 
amendment is adopted I will accept it. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I would rather have his voted down and mine 
voted in. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I move to strike out the last word tor the purpose 
of making a suggestion to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thatisanamendment, and there are two amend- 
ments now pending. Another would not be in order. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I want to ask, then, if I can offer this as a substi- 
tute for the pending amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can offer it as a substitute if he 
so desires. 

Mr. O'NEILL. 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposed substitute will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And provided, That if he should not decide to do this work in the navy-yards 
of the United States he shall then invite proposals from all ship-builders whose 
ship-yards are fully equipped for repairing or building iron or steel ships. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair willstate to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that this is hardly a substitute for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. It is more in the nature of a pro- 
y 


Then I offer it as a substitute for the pending amend- 


iso. 
Mr. O'NEILL. It is a substitute for the proviso offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not be in order as a substitute for the 
entire amendment, and it would not be in order to offer it asan amend- 
ment at this time. 

The question is upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey, which the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Provided he can do the work in the nayy-yards as cheaply and with as much 
advantage to the Government. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 27. 

Mr. MORSE. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. . 

Mr. MoRsE and Mr. ROBESON were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 70, 
noes 29. 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I now offer my amendment as an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts as amended. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Isit offered asa substitute? 
The CHAIRMAN. The proposed amendment will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


And provided, That if he should not decide to do this work in the navy-yards 
of the United States he shall then invite proposals from all ship-builders whose 
ship-yards are fully equipped for repairing or building iron or steel ships, 
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Mr. TALBOTT. - Let me suggest to the gentleman that he add to- 
his amendment “and from constructors of engines, boilers, and ma- 
chinery.’’ I offer that as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The amendment would not now bein order; two- 
amendments are pending. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ANDERSON. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. 

I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania a moment since to- 
say that his amendment would be offered inthe nature of a substitute. 
He now offers it, as I understand, in the nature of a substitute. Ihave 
an amendment perfecting the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. My parliamentary inquiry is whether the amend- 
ment I propose would not now be in order rather than that proposed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, which is a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is now offered as an amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and is now in order, and is not 
offered in the form of a substitute, but is to perfect the amendment of” 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as amended, 

Mr. TALBOTT. And I propose to offer an amendment that I know 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will accede to, and adopt as a part of” 
his amendment by adding the words that I have suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the gentleman from Pennsylvania chooses 
to accept the suggestion of the gentleman from Indiana his amendment 
can not now be entertained. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Task the gentleman from Pennsylvania to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I have used the words ‘‘fully equipped for repair- 
ing or building stecl or iron ships.” I think that covers the whole 
question of machinery. 

Mr. TALBOTT. It ought to provide also for proposals from con- 
structors of boilers, engines, and machinery. 

Mr. ROBESON. If the gentleman from Pennsylvartia will permit 
me, the amendment the gentleman from Maryland proposes is, I think, 
entirely proper and should be adopted. This is tocomplete the engines 
and machinery, and we have no desire in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to do otherwise than to secure the very best conditions that we can 
for the construction of these vessels, whether it shall be done by new 
contracts or otherwise, nor have we any special favoritism for any con- 
tractor or anybody else; we are only seeking to get the work done as 
well and cheaply as it can possibly be done for the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I hope the gentleman will accept the modification I 


have suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the floor- 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to disguise the fact 
that I am first in favor of the building and repairing of the ships be- 
longing to this Government in our own nayy-yards. The whole scope 
and of this bill where it relates to this subject would lead 
to the inference that this building shall not be done in the navy-yards 
of the United States, and the argument of the gentleman from New 
Jersey that the work can be done cheaper outside of the navy-yards of 
the country by contract requires in my judgment a great deal of qual- 
ification. For my I say that a ship built in the navy-yards of 
the United States and built by our own labor is built to stay, and is. 
far superior as a rule to the work done by contracts. These ships built 
by contracts may or may not be all that could be desired in that direc- 
tion, but when a ship is launched from the navy-yards of the United 
States, whether of iron or wood, it is the perfection of workmanship, 
embodying in its construction the perfect skill, mechanical genius, and 
skilled labor which the Government is able to command. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania accept the 
amendment I have proposed ? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I have no objection to it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this bill looks, as I say, to getting out the ves- 
sels, these monitors, and their completion by contracts, and in that 

the language of the billis plain. If that is not the design of 
the bill why are gentlemen unwilling to accept my amendment which 
makes it clearer and plainer that that is not the intent of the bill, and 
that all ship-yards which are fully equipped for repairs and building 
of iron or steel ships shall be invited to make proposals before giving 
out these contracts? Does the gentleman from New Jersey want to 
have the ships built at the cheapest rate and in the best manner? T 
take it that that is his object and that is the object of the committee. 
That being so, the amendment which I have proposed is certainly im 
the line that they themselves have suggested, and must produce the best 
results. 

Yes, let the Secretary of the Navy be obliged—I répeat it—let him. 
be obliged by the phraseology of this bill to invite proposals from the 
iron-ship builders of the country who are well-known to the Navy De- 
partment. 

One word further, Mr. Chairman. I want to say this, and I think I 
can appeal to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] to sus- 
tain me in it: The more you keep naval officers out of ships which 
are being constructed or being repaired in the navy-yards, and the more 
you keep in them the naval constructors and the engineers and the: 
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men who have been trained to the different branches of ship-building, 
the better ships you will get. Let the naval officer confine himself to 
sailing the ships and fighting them as an American officer can always 
do to the satisfaction of his countrymen, but keep them from interfering 
with those who understand ship-building and machinery, excepting 
where they may want in the construction of a ship to which they may be 
detailed some arrangement for their personal comfort. Those men who 
are adapted to the work of construction and ir you will find in the 
navy-yards of the United States, and altho I will not attempt to 
depreciate, for I could not, the great skill of the American ship-build- 
ers all over the country who are not connected with navy-yards, yet, 
sir, I believe it is for the best interests of the Government that all such 
work should be done in our own navy-yards. 

Mr. BELFORD, I do not know on which side of this amendment 
Istand. I desire to make the clear and unequivocal statement that I 
know nothing whatever about this bill. I never saw the ocean until 
last summer. I represent a State where we pay 40 cents a barrel for 
water. [Laughter,] And yet I believe it to be my duty to discuss as 
an enlightened statesman this great question. [Continued laughter. ] 

I have been here for four days waiting the passage of this bill. I 
have been edified and electrified by the learned discourses of Rear-Ad- 
miral CALKINS, from Indiana [laughter], and of Commodore ANDERSON, 
from Kansas, the western part of whose, State does not contain water 
enough to freshen a salt mackerel. [Laughter.] Then I have been 
absolutely delighted by the learned dissertation by the gentleman from 
Georgia Mr. BLOUNT], whose vision evidently rests upon a sand-hill 
where there is not water enough to mellow asweet-potato. [Laughter.] 

* This whole debate reminds me of a sermon I heard delivered once by 
a distinguished African preacher, Said he: “‘ Brethren, we have assem- 
bled here on the sacred Sabbath day to discuss great and sacred ques- 
tions. In the first place I will proceed to discuss some matters about 
which I know a little and you know nothi In the second place I 
will proceed to discuss matters concerning which you know a little and 
I know nothing. We will then conclude with elaborate dissertations 
on questions about which none of us know anything.” [Laughter. ] 
And that has been the conduct and character of this discussion during 
these four days. 

But I rose for the pw of calling the attention of the House to this 
one fact: that the days of this session are shortening; that there are great 
and important national questions in which the le are deeply and 
vitally interested and to the consideration of w. we ought to give 
earnest attention. I refer y to a consideration of the tariff bill. 
[Applause.] In the name of God, let the statesmen from the prairie 
States that have no water and expect to get none allow us to expedite 
the passage of this bill? [Great laughter and applause. 

Mr. DEZENDORF. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I am as good a 
protectionist ‘and tariff man as is the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
BELFORD]; but at the same time while he has no water in his district 
I have plenty in mine. And, sir, while other industries in our country 
need protection I believe that we need to put our Navy in a condition 
where we can protect the country. So much, sir, for that proposition. 

The paragraph of the bill under discussion provides $450,000 for the 
completion of machinery for an ironclad. In looking over the report 
of the naval advisory board I find every one of the ironclads still re- 
quires about $1,000,000 to be expended upon it for construction before 
it shall be in a position when you can put any machinery into it. 

Now, sir, we have the Miantonomoh already completed with herma- 
chinery in her; and I would like for my part to see an appropriation 
made to complete the armor, the turrets of the Miantonomoh. 

Something has been said about the cost of work in the navy-yards. 
It has been said it costs $1 for every dollar expended to expend it. 
Whatisthe reason ofthat? We have appropriated about $2,000,000 each 
year in the navy-yards. There are eight navy-yards, and that money 
has been divided among the eight. So that it has cost, as has been said, 
$1 for every dollar that has been expended. I believe the plan of the 
present Secretary of the Navy is to reduce the number of navy-yards 
to four, so that that condition of affairs shall no longer exist. 

As I said the other day, if you want to do this work by contract I 
am in favor of making the appropriation in a lump. Unless you do 
you will have the same state of affairs as exists to-day. For the last 
ten years these ironclads haye been upon the stocks; and you will have 
to pay these gentlemen who own these ship-yards as much for the oc- 
cupancy of the yards as it will cost to put in the machinery. I under- 
take to say that the bill of expenses upon each one of those yards will 
be an amount which will equal the cost of the machinery in those ves- 
sels, because they are occupying the very best space in those yards. I 
happened to know, Mr. Chairman, as to the cost of boilers built by the 
navy-yard some years ago, that it was much less than the cost of those 
built outside—one-third less at least—and I believe they can be so built 
to-day. Iam in favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to offer an amendment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from New Jersey. 


: 


The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment pending offered by the 
entleman from New Jersey. Theamendment which he offered has been 
included in the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MoRsE], which has been further amended by the addition 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O'NEUL]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will then move to amend the amendment as 
will be shown by what I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

After the word “work” insert the words ‘‘of the same quality ;" and after 
the word “cheaply” insert the words "and thoroughly ;"' so that it will read: 

“ Provided he can do the work of thesame quality in the navy-yardsascheaply 
and thoroughly and with as much advantage to the Government,” &c. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is all right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to say just one word. 

Mr. ROBESON. We do not object to the amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I know that, but Idesire to say that I was happy 
to hear the silver tones of my golden-headed friend from Colorado [Mr. 
BELFORD], and am glad to learn that he has returned to this city. I 
did not know that he had made his appearance here this session. I 
concur entirely with him in his proposition to expedite this bill so that 
we may take up the tariff bill, and I tried yesterday to have this bill 
laid aside for that p 

My amendment simply provides that the work shall be done of the 
same quality and as thoroughly in the navy-yards, and it will make 
an essential difference in the proposition. 

The amendment of Mr. ANDERSON was agreed to. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to move one other amendment, as I agreed 
with the Committee on Naval Affairs to do. It is to change the word 
“ determine,” in line 375, to ‘‘ascertain;’’ and in line 378, after the 
word ‘‘same,”’ insert ‘‘and all facts in connection therewith;’’ so that 
it will read: 

And he shall ascertain the amounts which ought to be paid to the contractors 
severally for the use and occupation of their yards with said ships and for the 
care thereof, and report the same and all facts in connection therewith to Con~ 
gress. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. BERRY. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will first put the question upon the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] as 
amended. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iask that the amendment be again read, as it has 
been materially modified since it was first offered. : 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out all from and including the word “by,” in line 359, down to and in- 
cluding the word “builders,” in line and insert the following: 

x e Government yardsand under the direction of the Seretary of the Navy, 
by the officers and employés of the Governmentand not by contractors: Provided, 


e can do the work of same quality in the navy-yards as cheaply and thor- 
gad with TO aavantaes to Oe at pide That if 


e Government: And 
from all ship-builders whose ship-yards are fully pauipped 
boilers,and machinery. i 


The amendment as amended was agreed 

Mr. BERRY. 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 357 change the word “ironclad” to “‘jronclads;” strike out all of line 
358; also, in lines 360 and 361, strike out the words “four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars” and insert in lieu thereof the words “fifteen hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be needed.” 

Mr. BERRY. I offer this amendment in order that these vessels 
which have been lying on private docks in private ship-yards for some 
ten years past may be completed, so far as their machinery is con- 
cerned, and put afloat. 

I have been a member of Congress now for four years, and I have 
found this question of the ironclads consuming a large portion of the 
time of each session. It has been claimed that they are of no account. 
Some time ago I made a proposition to dispose of them for old iron. 
[Laughter. } 

But a competent board has decided that with certain improvements 
they can be made first-class vessels, and such as every member of Con- 
gress will admit our Navy needs. That being the case, why should we 
continue to dole out a few hundreds of thousands of dollars each session 
of Congress, which is consumed in taking care of the vessels and making 
no progress toward their completion? 

Therefore I think it is the part of wisdom, I think it is the part of 
common sense, for us to make a sufficient appropriation to put the ma- 
chinery in these vessels, remove them from these private docks, and 
ascertain whether they are of value or not. 

It is recognized by all that we need vessels to protect our commerce. 
I believe there is not a dissenting opinion upon this floor but what 
it is the duty of Congress to make some provision in regard to our 
Navy. 

tet looking over our Naval Register I find that we have a few old 
wooden ships. In the Pacific squadron I believe there are seven, not 


to. 
I move the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
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one first class; and there are but fourteen vessels on our Atlantic coast. 
Our country and our commerce is exposed. 

Now, here we have vessels which, if this Congress will rise to the oc- 
casion and appropriate sufficient money, can be completed, and they 
will then be just such vessels as the country needs. 

I hope that Congress will lay aside its bickering and its penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish policy heretofore indulged in, and make an appro- 
priation of $1,500,000, which, according to the report of the advisory 
board, will complete the machinery and engines of these vessels and 
place them afloat. 

I am perfectly willing that this work shall be completed in the navy- 
yards. In reference to the statement made by some gentleman that it 
costs more to construct a ship and its engines upon the Pacific coast 
than upon the Atlantic, I wish to say that if I am not misinformed 
there have been constructed at Mare Island, California, boilers for the 
Pensacola, and the work was as cheaply and as well done as any that 
has ever been done upon the Atlantic coast. The cost of transporting 
completed boilers is so much greater than transporting the raw material 
from which they areto be constructed, that itis a great saving of expense 
to send the material tothe Pacificcoastand have the boilers constructed 
there, rather than transport to that coast the boilers after they are con- 
structed. I think the gentleman from Massachusetts in asserting that 
it costs more to construct a ship upon the Pacific coast than upon the 
Atlantic, was misinformed at leastso far as the machinery is concerned. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair requests the attention of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BERRY] fora moment. A part of the lan- 
guage which his amendment proposes to strike out has already been 
struck out by the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Morse]. Will the gentleman from California modify his amend- 
ment so as to conform to that already adopted ? 

Mr. BERRY. That is my object; I could not tell exactly how the 
text stood as amended. The purpose of my amendment is to change 
the appropriation from $450,000 to $1,500,000 and to substitute “‘iron- 
clads”’ for ‘‘ironclad.”’ 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman from California, if I understand him, 
desires that this bill shall carry a sufficient appropriation to complete 
the work to be done in the Bureau of Construction and Repair and the 
Bureau of Steam-Engineering for all the ironclads, four in number. 
The estimate for that is $2,000,000. 

Mr, BERRY. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. ATKINS. I have made a rough calculation, and the amount is 
about $2,000,000. 

Mr. BERRY. If $450,000 will be sufficient to complete enginesand 
machinery for the Puritan or any single one of these vessels, $1,500,000 
oun to suffice for completing the engines and machinery of the whole 

our. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, for four years at least I have heard 
it urged to some extent on this floor and elsewhere that large sums of 
money should be expended in the building of a navy. I will say in 
all frankness that I sympathize to a considerable extent with the re- 
marks made the other day on this point by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. BLOUNT]. I believe that if there were any deep-seated and 
well-founded sentiment among the people that we ought to increase 
and build up our Navy, the present Congress as well as past Congresses 
would have received demonstrations upon this subject which would have 
demanded an affirmative answer. I believe that a reasonable sum of 
money should be devoted to this purpose. We have been accustomed 
in times past to expend upon our Navy some $15,000,000 a year. In 
my judgment this is all the money, in round numbers, that should be 
expended annually upon the naval establishment of the United States. 
At the last session and in the presant we have adopted the policy of 
preventing expenditures upon old and worthless ships that we already 
have and which we propose to allow to go out of use, if you please, 
while we believe that the money heretofore expended in repairsshould 
be devoted to the construction of new vessels. It has not been our pol- 
icy, however, to increase the aggregate amount of annual expenditure, 
believing that within the amount heretofore authorized and now pro- 
posed by this bill we can, if the policy I haveindicated be adhered to, 
have a navy soon enough for all practical purposes, 

Therefore, Mr. i , We propose in this bill an appropriation 
for the completion of the engines and machinery of one of these moni- 
tors—I care not which. To some extent these monitors are regarded 
as experimental; and I would not expend upon them more than now 
proposed until they shall have passed beyond the region of experiment, 
in which they are now by some people deemed to be, although I do not 
sympathize altogether with that idea, for I believe they have passed 
beyond that point. But for one I protest against increasing for this 
purpose the amount appropriated by the present bill. Let us proceed 
slowly, not extravagantly; and in doing this we shall, I believe, meet 
all the demands which the country is making upon us in this behalf. 

Mr. ROBESON. In the confusion of these various amendments more 
has been struck out of the bill by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] than I think he intended. We have 
struck out all about the advisory board, all about new contracts; and 


we have struck out the appropriation of $450,000. I send to the desk 
an amendment designed to restore these portions of the bill. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the amendment as amended insert: 


** And shall build the same pe nee contract or otherwise, as the Secretary 


yma: 
think best for the interests of the Government, $150,000; but the execution of on 


contract shall be entered upon for the completion of either of these vessels until 


the terms thereof shall be approved the advisory board, who shail approve 


only such contracts as pan be to the advantages of the Government, and 
fair and reasonable, according to the lowest market price for similar work, from 
responsible and competent bidders.” 

Mr. ROBESON. Itrust that the paragraph as proposed to be amended 
will be read, so as to be understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MoRsE] has struck out the appro- 
priation of $450,000, which probably he did not intend—— 

Mr. MORSE. I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN, And also other provisions. This amendment is 
designed to perfectthe text. If desired, the Clerk will read the provision 
of the paragraph, including the amendments adopted and also the amend- 
ment now i aga by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ATKINS, I wish to say just one word about this. I have not 
occupied the attention of the committee to any extent on this bill. It 
seems that $450,000 for engines and machinery has been stricken out. 
Now, there is not any one of these vessels which will not cost nearly one 
million and a half dollars to complete it, inaddition to what has already 
been done. The Amphitrite will cost $1,294,220 to complete it. The 
Terror will cost $1,194,220; the Monadnock, $1,134,439; and the Puritan 
will yet cost $1,668,726 to complete it. So that when you make this ap- 
propriation to complete the machinery and the engines of one of these 
ironclads, then there must be appropriated, in round numbers, $1,000,000 
to finish the vessel. Would it not be well for the gentleman from New 
Jersey to put that proposition fairly before the House? If we propose 
now to finish one of these monitors, it will cost, whichever one we take, 
the figures which I have indicated. In voting on it the House should 
understand what it is doing. If you vote $450,000, then you willhave 
to vote a million hereafter. 

Mr. ROBESON. I wish to say in regard to my amendment that un- 
less that is adopted, limiting the expenditure to $450,000, the whole 
amount estimated by the advisory board, as the text now stands, will 
be appropriated. I have no desire, either through mistake or inadvert- 
ence, the House shall do that. All the Committee on Appropriations 
ask the House to do this time is to appropriate the money to build the 
engines and machinery of such one of these double-turreted monitors 
as the advisory board says ought to be completed, because the engines 
and machinery take a year to build, and more than a year under the 
best auspices, and because they can be built for a comparatively small 
amount of money, and because the engines and machinery when built, 
if not applicable to the monitors, or if anything shall have happened, 
can be put into other ships and be very valuable to the Government for 
any ship-of that tonnage or capacity. 

Then to complete these ironclads, with their armor, will cost a great 
deal more money, and that can be done in case of an emergency in forty 
days. In forty days, I repeat, the mere armor can be completed. 

Now, we want to advance slowly, with the full accord of the coun- 
try, and take what is necessary to do the thing which ought to be 
commenced now, postponing the other thing to a further time. The 
sum of $450,000 will put the machinery into the Monadnock, which is 
estimated at $426,000. I suppose it would put it in the Puritan, 
which is estimated at $455,000. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Chairman, if I have correctly appre- 
hended the policy of the Appropriations Committee as the proposi- 
tion is now amended, while I am unwilling to vote for that proposi- 
tion, yet from their standpoint I believe it to be a correct policy. It 
is a policy, I believe, from what the gentleman from New York has 
dropped in his remarks, which is experimental, and that the Appro- 
priations Committee is unwilling to launch out on what are the com- 
plete figures for the completion of these monitors until certain ex- 
periments of the character they have indicated in this bill have been 
made. That is, as I understand it, in reference to deflective armor. 
A part of the machinery of these monitors are the turrets, Now, to 
make a perfect turret, and to give inmy judgment value to these moni- 
tors, it is possible it may be done by deflective steel armor. In that 
view, then, for one I shall be of the opinion that no appropriation ought 
now to be made of any character for any of these monitors until we 
know the result of those experiments. But if an appropriation is to be 
made now, it can only be of the amount stated a moment ago by the 
member then occupying the floor; that is to say, it will not be a waste 
of money if you complete the engines and machinery for one of these 
vessels, use if anything shall happen they may be used on another 
vessel in the Navy. Therefore, sir, it is I would stand on the policy 
indicated by the Committee on Appropriations as I understand it. 

Mr. BERRY rose. 

Mr. ROBESON. I ask the gentleman before he offers his amend- 
ment to have a vote on mine. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection, a vote will be taken on 
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the amendment offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. The Clerk 
will read the amendment, with the amendment already adopted. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. RoBesoN’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BERRY. I move to strike out the letter *‘s, so as to make 
the word ‘‘ironelad’’ instead of ‘* ironclads.*? 

Mr. Berry’s amendment was di to. 

Mr. BERRY. I now move to strike out ‘‘ $450,000" and to insert 
“$1,500,000.” 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in regard to that proposition. 
But first in reply to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS], who 
stated that it would cost $2,000,000 to do this work proposed by the 
amendment. IfI understand him correctly, I wish to say now that in 
the calculation he has made he has included the ordnance for these ves- 
sels. My proposition is simply for completing the machinery and the 
engines for the four vessels. In my judgment that should be done. 

I assert, sir, that if there is any wisdom or experience to be derived 
from the experiments of our naval officers that we ought to adopt it, 
for in my judgment the day of experiments in this direction is 
Our most competent officers, after having investigated the subject thor- 
oughly, are unanimous in their judgmentthat with certain specified im- 
provements and alterations of these vessels all the wants of the Gov- 
ernment will be filled by their completion; and that being the case I 
favor the appropriation of a million and a half dollars to fit them with 
the machinery and engines and place them afloat so that they can be 
taken to our navy-yards and completed if it be found cheapest to do so. 
It will also relieve us of the expense which we are now incurring and 
to which the Government has been subjected for the last ten years of 
paying private parties for the space occupied by these yesselsin private 
yards. It has been truly said by some gentlemen during the course of 
this discussion, that if there is any economy which enters as a factor 
into our considerations and legislation it would be in a short time a 
great saving of expense to the Government to go forward and pay at 
once for the completion of these ships instead of leaving them in pri- 

vate docks and in private yards at a constant annual expense. I believe 
myself that the Government would in time save money if it would 
place the engines in them and take the vessels away from these private 
yards. And I repeat, Mr. Chairman, what I have already said that if 
there is any wisdom te be gained from our naval officers who have in- 
vestigated the subject, who are supposed to know what can be done after 
having examined the subject as thoroughly as they have, we have in- 
formation from them that these vessels when completed according to 
the recommendations will be the vessels that the country is demanding. 
They will be the vessels that every gentleman who has spoken in favor 
of building up a navy for this country has over and over again asserted 
that the Government wants. Now, we have a large amount of money 
in the Treasury and our exposed condition upon the various coasts and 
especially upon the Pacific coast, where as has been asserted by one gen- 
tleman the little ironelads of the Government of Chili could come and 
levy tribute upon the metropolis of our great western country, seems 
to me to be an incentive for proceeding at once in the right direction to 
complete this work. Ihope, Mr. Chairman, there will bea spirit mani- 
fested here to go forward and complete these vessels in order to provide 
for our national defenses and to protect our citizens and our commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 

of the gentleman from California to strike out ‘*$450,000” and insert 
“$1,500,000.” 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 21, noes 41. 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to know if there areany other amendments 
to this section, if not I shall make a motion tostrike out the ph. 

The CHAIRMAN. All the amendments which have thus far been 
proposed have been acted upon by the committee. 

Mr. BAYNE. I wish to offer an amendment to perfect this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send it to the desk. 

Mr. BAYNE. I propose in line 357 te strike out the word “‘ iron- 
cad” and insert ‘‘ironelads.’? 

Mr. HISCOCK. The same amendment has already been voted upon 
and rejected. 

Mr. BAYNE. I think not. It was voted upon in connection with 
the motion of the gentleman from California to increase the appropria- 
tion to $1,500,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was submitted as a separate motion in the 
first instance by the gentleman from California and was rejected. 

Mr. BAYNE. Then of course I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. DEZENDORFP. _ I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That one of the unfinished monitors of the same size as the 
Miantonomoh, the machinery of which was built by contract, be taken to some 
navy-yard and the constructed there in order to com: the cost be- 
tween contract and Government work; and the sum of $450,000 hereby appro- 
priated for that purpose. 

eng HISCOCK. I have to make the point of order upon that amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is changing the existing law. 
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The CHAIRMAN, In what way? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Itincreasesthe expenditures. Itinereases the total 
amount appropriated by this bill and changes the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asks the gentleman in what manner 
it changes the law? 

Mr. HISCOCK. By making a positive direction as to how the work 
shall be done, which, under the statute, is not now positively defined. 
There is a Jaw, which has been read here and commented upon during 
this discussion, in reference to how the work shall be done. Here is a 
direction that a vessel shall be built in a given way not specified by the 
law. A . 

Mr. DEZENDORF. It comes under the same ruling which was made 
in to the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts. If 
that was permissible under the rule, this must also be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it isnot subject to the point of 
order and that it is in accordance with the legislation now progressing. 

The question ison agreeing to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Virgini 


irginia. 
The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to offer a further amendment to this clause. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Atthe end of line 357 add the word “Monadnock ;” and strike out line 358, so 
that it will read: 
“The ironclad Monadnock,” &e. 


Mr. BERRY. Now, Mr. Chairman, the object of that amendment is 
that this sum of $450,000, which the committee has determined shall be 
the amount carried by this bill for this popoe, shall be expended upon 
this particular ironclad, the Monadnock. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. And I wish to say, or rather to repeat what I have already 
said, that if there is any place that the vessel will be of any service after 
itis completed it will be upon the Pacific coast. It is known to every- 
body that that coast is ex that our commerce there isat the mercy 
of any foreign foe, and that we have no defense whatever there by which 
we can resist the encroachments of any foreign power. We have but 
few guns there of any caliber and they are slow of operation, and when 
you take into consideration the mass of the commerce of that coast, it 
is certainly wise to make some provision that will give us protection. 

I believe, sir, it is the intention if the vessel upon this side, the Puri- 
tan, should be completed to send that vessel around the Horn in order 
that it may guard our coast. If that is the intention, why not com- 
plete a vessel on the Pacific coast that must ultimately be completed 
and that will be of as powerful proportions as the Puritan? 

I say, sir, if there is to be one completed in view of the fact of our 
exposed condition, that should be the vessel completed. It should be 
remembered that San Francisco is the fourth city of the United Sta‘ 
as regards exports and the third city of the United States as regards im- 

rts; and that is no small consideration. I insist, therefore, if there 
is to be any money expended, that the interests of that coast shall not 
be neglected. Heretofore, sir, we have been looked upon as of such- 
small consequence that we have had but little consideration. I believe 
if you look over the annals of Congress you will find that until the 
Forty-seventh Congress the Pacific coast reeciyed scarcely any consid- 
eration. 

I insist that, as a matter of justice, a matter of necessity, a matter of 
wisdom, this appropriation should be directed to the completion of the 
Monadnock; and I hope this House will at least remove that discre- 
tionary power of the Secretary of the Navy, and direct the money shall 
be expended. upon that vessel. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. In the temper of the House during the last 
session of Congress a difference of opinion as to the utility of these iron- 
clads prevailed so largely that the question of their value was referred 
to a commission. The commission, I understand, has reported in favor 
of their utility. 

Mr. BERRY. And in favor of their completion. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. And in favor of their completion and armament. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, whatever differences of opinion there may be 
as to the capacity of these vessels for speed and standing rough weather, 
there is a disposition at least to finish one of them and have it tried’ 
Taking these things for granted, the amendment of my colleague from 
California [Mr. BERRY] seems to me to be deserving of the approba- 
tion of this House. 

That we need an ironclad of the first class on the Pacific coast to 
exercise surveillance over our interests and protect them, not merely at 
the harbor of San Francisco but all along the coast, there is no doubt; 
and the earlier we have such a vessel over there the better for our in- 
terests, if we can take a hint from the things which have happened re- 
cently on that coast. 

If you are going to finish one of these vessels it seems to me it would 
be proper enough for that purpose to finish the Monadnock, which is 
already on that coast. Those gentlemen who entertain doubts about 
the capacity of these vessels to stand rough weather and to bear the 
heavy guns that will be required for the most modern armaments, and 
those who entertain doubts whether any of them have speed enon, 
ought to be convinced the Monadnock is the one which should be fe 
ished, because at all events the Pacific is a smoother ocean than the 
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Atlantic, and for harbor defense, at least, such a vessel could serve if 
for nothing more. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me to state the board 
have already recommended the completion of the Puritan first ? 

Mr. ROBESON. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have the report here. 

Mr. ROBESON. Its recommendation embraces the whole of them. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I thank my friend from Georgia for mentioning 
the fact he has just stated. 

I simply wish to say that, whatever that board may have recom- 
mended, I am Here seeking now to commend to the attention of the 
House the propriety of voting for the completion of the Monadnock for 
that purpose; and I am assigning reasons why we need a vessel on that 
coast. There is no doubt that we need a vessel for harbor defense there. 
Althongh the fortifications of that harbor and the guns they have 
mounted are sufficient upon the principle on which we made our for- 
tifications to protect San Francisco as a port from the entrance of ves- 
sels of the old style, yet the improvements of modern vessels of war 
have become so great—the steam speed, the iron covering, and the heavy 
guns combined—as to render it impossible to defend the entrance of 
San Francisco against these modern vessels by the armament we have 
on our forts. There are but two guns of first-class, and those guns 
could not fire more than two shots apiece while a steam-vessel was 
steaming by them to go into port. Now, if we had a floating battery, 
that is to say, if we had the Monadnock finished, and it served no pur- 
pose but that of a floating battery, it would answer, at least, for what 
we need as a harbor defense for San Francisco. 

Therefore I hope the members of this House will take those things 
into consideration, and if we are going to expend $450,000 on any one 
of these vessels let us do it on that one which will do the most good. 

The question being taken on Mr. BERRY’s amendment by a viva roce 
vote, the Chair stated that the ‘‘noes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. BERRY. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 24, noes 38. 

Mr. BERRY. I request the gentleman in charge of the bill to agree 
that we shall have a vote on this in the House. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is utterly impossible. There is no way in 
which we can have a vote in the House on an amendment rejected in 
the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California desire fur- 
ther count? 
Mr. BERRY. No, sir. . 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move to strike out the whole paragraph which 
rovides for the completion of one of these monitors; and I desire to be 
eard on that motion. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposition in this bill is to complete the engines 
and machinery on one of several ironclads about which a great deal 
has been said in the country. It involves the completion not only of 
this one, but of all of them. We are simply entering upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the several ironclads contracted for by the 
Secretary of the Navy in 1877, in violation of what I deem to be law, 
shall be completed, and completed in the way this proposes it shall be 
done. I want to say to my friend from California and my friend from 
Tennessee that there is something more than an experiment in this. 
The Secretary of the Navy is asking for the completion of all these iron- 
clads by different plans; and the advisory board recommend the com- 
pletion of the Puritan and the completion of the others. 

We may, therefore, understand, whatever may be the arguments sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from New Jersey in charge of this bill, that 
the Secretary of the Navy and the advisory board in their policy pro- 
pose not only to complete the Puritan but to complete all of these ves- 
sels. They are the officials having charge of this fund, and they will 
propose legislation to us hereafter upon this subject. 

The present naval advisory board do recommend the completion of 
these monitors, with modifications. There have been otherrecommenda- 
tions. TheStevens board recommended essential modifications; another 
board recommended essential modifications. Constructor Lenthall and 
Chief Isherwood condemned the vessels as of plans and designs of ten 
years since. So that we have not only the opinion of the present ad- 
visory board but various other opinions in reference to the construc- 
tion and completion of these vessels. ~ 

The gentleman in charge of this bill endeavored in 1877, by a con- 
tract which I deem was illegal, the day before he went out of office, to 
provide for the construction of these vessels. And the gentleman now 
at this time, on an appropriation bill which was taken up in two hours 
after it came from the Printing Office, deems it proper to force this sub- 
ject upon the consideration of the Honse. Who had any notice that 
we were to discuss this matter of the monitors? We all know how 
much difference of opinion there is in this country on the subject; how 
the officers of the various boards have differed in reference to it; how 
the public mind and the minds of members of this House differ in re- 
gard to it. Yet, without previous notice, we are asked to debate a 
policy which involves the completion ultimately of these monitors and 
the expenditure of in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Of $6,000,000. 


Mr. BLOUNT. Of $6,000,000 altogether; there has been a consider- 
able sum already expended. There will be yet required to complete 
these vessels from three to fonr and a half millions of dollars. 

As I stated, the gentleman who has charge of this bill, some years 
ago, on the 3d of March, 1877, the day before his term of office as Sec- 
retary of the Navy expired, entered into contracts with several con- 
tractors in this country for the purpose of constructing these vessels. 
Now, are those contracts binding? Possibly they may be; the gentle- 
man no doubt thought so then. But the successor of that gentleman, 
when he came into office and found this state of things, declared that 
he felt it his duty to suspend the contracts, inasmuch as he regarded 
them as not authorized by law. From that time until the present Con- 
gress has refused to take up the matter of the completion of these moni- 
tors and carry them on. 

I am unwilling, with the little opportunity we have for discussion 
and investigation, to adopt a policy which looks to the completion of 
these vessels. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio). 
tleman has expired. 


The time of the gen- 


Mr. BUCHANAN. I will take the floor and yield my time to my 
colleague. 
Mr. HISCOCK. How many minutes are there for debate on this 


proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. On which side? 

The CHAIRMAN. Altogether. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Very well; I understand that that will give five 
minutes in opposition to the motion to strike out. Now, I do not un- 
derstand how the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BUCHANAN] can yield 
five minutes to his colleague, as that will leave no time for those in op- 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sent. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not see how it can be done. 

aM r. BLOUNT. I donot understand the status ofthis thing. [Laugh- 
ter. 

TheCHAIRMAN, Thestatus of itis this: There is ten minutes’ time 
allowed in discussion of this question, fivein favor and fiveagainst. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] has occupied five minutes in 
favor, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BUCHANAN ], his colleague, 
takes the fioor and yields his time, if there is no objection. 

Mr. SPEER. How is it that debate is limited to ten minutes ? 

Mr. BERRY. That is what I want to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the rule there is allowed five minutes for and 
five minutes against the proposition. i 

Mr. BERRY. Then why not let the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] move a pro forma amendment? 

Mr. HISCOCK. There can be no pro forma amendment to a motion 
to strike out. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Ido not want any advantage that is not consented 
to. I have spoken five minutes on my motion to strike out, and if gen- 
tlemen object to my proceeding further I will not ask to do so. 

Mr. ROBESON. Does the gentleman want to preclude all debate in 
opposition to his motion? 

Ir. BLOUNT. Ido not. 

Mr. ROBESON. There will be no time left in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unanimous 
consent for five minutes’ additional time. If there is no objection, he 
will proceed. [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I maintain that it is not in the power of any Secre- 
tary of the Navy to contract for the construction of vessels without 
express authority of law. He may repair vessels, but he has no au- 
thority to construct them; the statute expressly so declares. Therefore, 
when the contracts for the construction of these vessels were made, in 
my judgment there was no authority of law for such contracts. 

I knew there was an opinion of the Attorney-General at that time 
that the then Secretary of the Navy might make the contract that was 
made, that he might contract for the construction of these vessels on 
condition that an appropriation for the purpose was thereafter made. 
But I can not conceive of any power he to make such contracts ex- 
cept where authority is first delegated to him by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

But, evenif he had the authority to contract, as the Attorney-General 
declared at that time, the contracts would have been without effect 
unless the necessary appropriations were made. I hold that the law 
was violated by laying the foundation for the construction of these ves- 
sels, by contracting to pay the contractors for the use and occupation of 
their yards. 

It is not within my power, in the limited time which I have for debate 
on this question, to argue thoroughly the question of the power of 
the Secretary of the Navy under the circumstances. We have not the 
time properly to investigate and consider the question whether these 
several vessels shall be completed or not; the question ought not to 
come up in this way. 

If gentlemen will refer to the course of the Government before the 
war, they will find that in our appropriation bills appropriations were 


He can do so by courtesy—by unanimous con- 
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made for current expenses; and when a vessel was sought to be con- 
structed the Naval Committee came in with a proposition to that effect, 
and it received due consideration. Such ought to be the course now. 
Such a course would be in conformity to law. Any other proceeding, 
I say, is without authority of law, and ought not to be entertained. 

In view of these facts, in view of the fact that there has been so much 
criticism, so much diversity of opinion in reference to these vessels, I 
for one am unwilling to give any authority of law for their completion 
until debate, ample, elaborate, and complete shall have satisfied the 
country that the complaints in this regard are unfounded, 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Chairman, it is hardly necessary for me at this 
time to argue the question of the legality of the contracts which I made 
while Secretary of the Navy. I have long passed that point; and, rest- 
ing on the opinion of the Attorney-General and my own judgment, I 
am willing to leave the strict question of legality to the differing opin- 
ions of other gentlemen, if they choose to oppose themselves to what I 
believe to be the law. All that I can say is, that the contracts were, 
by a special provision to that effect, made without committing the Gov- 
ernment to the extent of a dollar. All that I cared about in referenco 
to those contracts was that they should be found on investigation to be 
honest, fair, and for the interest of the Government. Six different 
boards, I believe—certainly five—have reported on them, and all have 
found them fair, reasonable, and cheap for the Government. 

The gentleman from Georgia says this subject-matter is pressed upon 
him at short notice and without an opportunity for consideration. At 
the last session of Congress, after long and elaborate debate in which the 
gentleman, re-enforced by all who sided with him in opinion, opposed 
the proposition, this House adopted a provision appropriating for this 
purpose not $450,000 but $600,000. It went to the Senate. For the 
purpose perhaps of postponing the question till after the election, or 
for some other purpose—I do not know what—a clause was inserted 
withholding for the time any appropriation, but providing that an ad- 
visory board, then established by law, consisting of five officers of the 
Navy and two men from civil life—a civil engineer and a ship-builder— 
should make an examination in regard to these monitors, should inves- 
tigate whether they ought to be completed, whether the contracts not 
only for the monitors themselves but for the engines and machinery 
were right. When the bill with that amendment came back to this 
House gentlemen expected me, perhaps, to oppose that provision. I 
did not. Istood in my place and said I was so sure these things were 
right, the reports of five or six different boards had so certainly settled 
them that as only four months were to elapse before Congress would 
again convene I was willing to submit the whole question to this board 
without a word and stand upon their decision. 

That report has come in. The board has reported that those con- 
tracts are not only right but will produce the effect guaranteed; that 
the monitors so far as constructed under these contracts are not only 
cheap but when finished will give to the United States Government a 
power which for defensive use and for service in those waters over which 
we ought to dominate will be sufficient for our purposes, will give us 
control of the Spanish Main, if need be, and in the waters of the Ori- 
noco, where to-day England is attempting to establish her South Amer- 
ican empire; will give us control in the West Indies where to-day En- 
gland, under the report of her military engineer commission, is about 
to establish on the island of Antigua what she calls the Malta of the 
West, invading with her naval power the fragments of our own conti- 
nent that lie across the pathway and entrance to our inland sea, and 
right in the route of our commerce from New York to New Orleans and 
the Gulf States. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 
. HISCOCK obtained the floor and said: I yield my time to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. ROBESON, The finishing of these monitors under such proper 
restrictions as we have provided will give us power on the Isthmus, if 
necessary, to assert the dignity and honor of our country and to main- 
tain its policy. Ifwe now had ready for service the Puritan or some 
other equally powerful ship (and if you will read this report you will 
find that she will be more powerful than any ironclad that can cross 
the ocean and enter the harbors that she does, will have more speed 
and more strength) we could send her to the harbors of South America 
and enforce whatever affirmative policy the Congress and the President 
of the United States might undertake to pursue. As it is, by reason of 
the clouds which have been thrown around this question and the nat- 
ural hesitation to appropriate money for matters which do not press 
upon us, we are powerless to-day till we complete some vessel of this 
character. 

We only propose in this bill to complete the engines and machinery 
for one of these vessels, which will take about a year. We have re- 
duced the appropriation which passed this House last year from $600,000 
to $450,000. We leave the advisory board, to whomsby law the ques- 
tion was left last year, to decide which one of these ironclads shall be 
completed; and these engines and machinery when finished, if for any 
reason these monitors should be found not available, can be placed in 
one of our new ships of proper size. 

The question, as it seems to me, is whether we mean to do anything 
for the American Navy—whether we mean to do anything for the pro- 
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tection of our coast. It is ridiculous to build an offensive navy to go 
out and strike at the commerce of foreign nations if you have nothi 
to defend your own harbors and seaports, if you leave the accumula: 
capital and property of your country in the maritime cities at the 
mercy of any ironclad that may come in. 

Twelve months from now, if an English ironclad or a French ironclad 
should enter for hostile purposes one of our great harbors (and the 
French under the impetus of their shipping laws and the bounties given 
to their trade are reaching out for the commerce of the world, are at- 
tempting to establish themselves in Madagascar and are opposing them- 
selves to England wherever there is opportunity all over the world), 
what gentleman from New York would justify himself before the coun- 
try by saying, ‘‘It is true we have had these propositions before Con- 
gress; we have had the opportunity to provide effectual defense for our 
harbors; but for some personal or political reason we have omitted to 
do so.” With $150,000,000 in the Treasury we refuse to appropriate 
$450,000 for the national defense. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPEER. Mr. Chairman, if any respect whatever is to be given 
to the constituted authorities of the Government it seems to me there 
is no reason why this appropriation should be stricken out. 

The law, presuming perhaps that the representatives of the people 
here did not possess such technical knowledge on these naval questions 
as naval men possessed, has provided what is called an advisory board. 
That advisory board declares: 

It is our opinion it would be wise and expedient to finish these vessels at once, 
and for the following reasons, 

And then it proceeds to give substantial reasons. 

The law of our country also provides for a Secretary of the Navy to 
take charge of all naval questions. He has, ina letter written no later 
than December 30, last: 

The new hulls of these four monitors are in perfect condition, Jt is ible 


to build them for a reasonable amount of money economically expended, and 
any responsibility for further delay I am unwilling to share. 


But my colleague says the Secretary of the Navy had no right in the 


outset to make this contract. Suppose we admit it for the sake of the 
argument. It is a profitless statement now so far as the Government 


is concerned. The contract is made; the four hulls have been com- 

pleted and very recently and by recent appropriations; the Miantono- 

moh has been completed, loaded with iron cables representing the 

weight of her turrets, pilot-house, and armament, has sailed from League 

ae to Washington, and is now here to be inspected by members of 
ngress. 

Now, if we desire a navy it seems to me it is cheap and practical 
and in accordance with the dictates of common sense we should take 
that nearly completed and costly material we have and bring it toa 
proper degree of perfection, Itdoesseem tome, sir, in view of recent his- 
tory and the immense power developed by the British Government as 
demonstrated at Alexandria, where the guns of the Sultan, Superb, 
and Teméraire blew into atoms the defense of the Egyptians and de- 
stroyed its defenders, and which enables that government now to con- 
trol the rich resources of the country of the Ptolemies and Pharaohs, 
a country which the genius of Napoleon and the intrepidity of the 
French soldiers did not enable them to hold, ought to satisfy thinking 
men of America we need some addition to our naval force. For my part 
Iam for the Government, and I am willing to take the opinion of the 
constituted authorities of the Government. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the committee rise for the purpose of 
closing debate. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Have I not the right to the floor when I have moved 
to strike out the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment now pending to strike 
out the whole paragraph, and the gentleman’s amendment is not in 
order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I only want about three minutes. ° 

Mr. ROBESON. I move the committee rise, for the purpose of lim- 
iting debate on the pending paragraph and the amendments thereto. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. PAGE reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the naval 
appropriation bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. ROBESON. I now move that when the House again resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
the debate on the pending paragraph and the amendments thereto shall 
be limited to three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves that all 
debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited 
to three minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. ROBESON. The gentleman from Georgia said that three min- 
utes was enough. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Georgia spoke for himself, 


I move to amend by making the limit of debate 
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but the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. WHITTHORNE] and others wish 
to be heard. 

Mr. ROBESON. If they want time to debate on the other side rather 
than take up time in division of the House, I will agree to make it 
ten minutes and give it all to them. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman from New Jersey modifies his mo- 
tion to make it ten minutes, the other side to have all the time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania withdraw 
his amendment? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do, as I made the motion in behalf of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. WHITTHORNE], and haying accomplished 
that purpose I withdraw my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will then submit the question that all 
debate on the pending paragraph and pending amendments shall be 
closed in ten minutes. 4 

Mr. ROBESON’S motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole Houseon the stateof the Union for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. PAGE in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R.7314) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal ycar ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the naval appropriation bill. By order 
of the House all debate on the pending paragraph and amendments 
thereto has been limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New Jersey in 
his remarks in replying to me said that this matter has been before 
Congress heretofore, and that an opportunity had been given to debate 
it. With reference to that statement let me say, sir, that it came be- 
fore Congress in the same way that it comes here to-day; and I desire 
to call the attention of the committee to what Congress did at that 
time. Instead of allowing anything to be done toward the completion 
of these monitors, Congress enacted and placed this provision in the law: 

And that no further steps shall be taken or contracts entered into or approved 
for the repairs or completion of any of the four ironclads aforesaid until the 
further order of Congress, 

That was the way in which the matter was, left at that time. The 
Secretary of the Navy was expressly inhibited from doing anything or 
any other officer of the Government from taking any steps toward the 
completion or repairs of those vessels until the further order of Con- 
gress. And there was also a provision of this sort: 

The naval advisory board created by this act is directed to report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in detail by the Ist day of December, 1852, as to the wisdom 
or expediency of undertaking and completing the engines, armor, and arma- 
ments of said ironclads, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that board have examined the matter under 
that act and have made a recommendation. They haye made estimates 
of the cost of the completion of these vessels and a detailed statement 
is submitted as to one of them, the Puritan, and with reference to the 
others it requests further time. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. That report is already in. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iam reading from the report. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. But I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Georgia to the fact that the other report to which 
he refers has also been submitted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Massachusetts informs us that 
the report is already in. Now, here is a proposition involving these 
monitors, the work on which has been postponed for years. It comes 
back here under the report of the navaladvisory board, with their views, 
for the purpose of informing Congress in its deliberations upon the ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The three minutes allowed to the gentleman 
from Georgia have expired. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understood that I was to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was informed that the gentleman 
from Georgia, under the arrangement made in the House, was to have 
three minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee seven minutes of the 
ten minutes allowed for general debate. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The understanding was that the time was to be 
equally divided between us. I have no objection whatever to allowing 
my friend from Tennessee to have the entire time. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done after it has been fixed by 
the order of the House. The gentleman from Georgia will be recog- 
nized for the remainder of the five minutes if he desires to occupy that 
time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will proceed if my friend from Tennessee can not 
have the time. 

I was saying, Mr. Chairman, that here is a report of this board which 
has been made to Congress in pursuance of the law, giving their opin- 
jons in detail as to the cost of this work. 

Now, has there been any examination of that report or any legisla- 
tion proposed in reference to this matter? Has there been any oppor- 


tunity for us to consider it in the way in which it should be consid- 
ered? Isay that it is but due to the country, in view of the past history 
of these monitors, that that report should be considered in a different. 
form and with ample opportunity for discussion, and debate should have 
been had upon that report before attempting to legislate upon it. 

My friend from New Jersey says he is content with his conviction of 
the fact as to whether or not the contracts for the monitors were author- 
ized by law, and rests himself upon the opinion of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Because of that fact I think it proper that I should fortify my- 
self upon that question with the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy: 

I deem it my duty also to suspend these contracts inasmuch as I regarded 
them asnot authorized by law, submitting tc Congress whether or not they shall 
be recognized or canceled, and if the vessels are to be completed in what man- 
ner it be done, ; 

That is the position taken by the Secretary of the Navy himself in 
reference to the contracts, and shows his opinion of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed the gentleman from Georgia 

has expired. 
Mr. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Chairman, I propose in the brief time 
allowed me now simply to direct the attention of the committee for a 
moment to what I as the real question before it, and I do so 
without any prejudice either of past convictions or opinions as to the 
vessels themselves or as to the parties connected with their construc- 
tion. 

It will be admitted, Mr. Chairman, by every gentleman at all familiar 
with the present style of the armored vessels of the world and the history 
of naval architecture, that the proposed monitors in their armor are 
not equal to the first or second rate armored vessels of other nations; 
that in thickness of armor, in their proposed armament, and in their 
speed they are alike deficient. 

Now, it has been said—and again just before I go to that let me say 
that these vessels were designed some eight or ten years ago, the con- 
tracts for their building having been made in 1874— the first contracts. 
Since that time there has been, as all must admit who have exam- 
ined the subject at all, wonderful progress in armament and armor. 
Since that time there have been boards of examination directed by law 
to examine the condition of these vessels, three or fourin number. It 
has been claimed that these various boards have indorsed the vessels 
in their present form. I beg leave to enter a denial to that statement. 
No board that has ever yet examined them but has stated in direct 
terms that they needed before their completion, to make them effective 
and valuable for the purposes intended, essential modifications. They 
have proceeded upon the idea that having expended so much money 
upon them it is to the best interests of the Government to go forward 
and complete them with the modifications proposed. 

Right there, Mr. Chairman, I beg to take issue, and it is not upon a 
question of skill but upon the point that if we find any great improve- 
ments proposed that it is the part of wisdom and economy to abandon 
the idea of their old form of construction altogether and adopt such 
modifications and improvements as have been suggested. Now, sir, itis 
said that when this controversy was before the last Congress we agreed by 
legislation to refer it to a new board, and that board has to-day reported 
or is now reporting in favor of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to say anything in malice or in in- 
justice to anybody. But in addition to what I said at a previous hour 
of this day in calling the attention of the committee to a remarkable 
discrepancy between the reports of this advisory board and the reports 
emanating from the Navy Department during the last session, allow 
me to say to this committee and to the House that when the Secretary 
of the Navy selected this advisory board it was unfortunate for the 
country that he should have selected as the president of that board the 
only living man, I believe, who, during the whole investigation of the 
Navy, was willing to be puton the record as asserting that we hada navy; 
and that was Commodore Shufeldt; and that among all the body of en- 
gineers he had selected the man who time after time was appointed upon 
boards that condemned materials for the benefit of the contractors on 
these ironclads—Alexander Henderson, chief engineer. And I further 
say, it is remarkably unfortunate that in making this advisory board 
the Secretary of the Navy should have selected that constructor who 
was the inspector of construction work on these monitors when they 
were in the hands of the constructors—I mean F. L. Fernald. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman claim those 
hulls as they now stand are not as perfect pieces of workmanship as 
can be found ? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Iam simply now stating a fact, that as re- 
gards the interests of the people the Secretary of the Navy has not 
given them a fair and impartial board in this controversy. That is 
what I mean tostate. I say, and I repeat it, it is unfortunate for the 
country that these three men, who from their position would do more 
to control the verdict of the jury than any others of the members who 
constitute it, should have been put upon that board. That is what I 
said; andin making this statement I appeal to the records of my coun- 
try to sustain my assertion of facts. 

Now, sir, with one word more I conclude. We are brought in face 
of the fact to confront it. Here are old types of vessels which in their 
armor and their speed are behind the age; vessels that could not stand 
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one hour in front of one of the gunboats of which the Chinese navy is 
now composed; vessels that could not now for one hour defend the city 
of New York or the city of San Francisco. If we are to launch out upon 
an expenditure of $6,000,000 I say it would be the part of true wisdom 
and true economy to take those $6,000,000 and build vessels in accord- 
ance with the requirements and progress of the age. 

The question being taken on Mr. BLouNT’s motion to strike out the 
paragraph, there were—ayes 51, noes 85. 

Mr. BLOUNT. No quorum has voted, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point being made that a quorum has not 
voted, the Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. ROBESON, and the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. BLOUNT, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 58, 
noes 91. 

So the motion to strike out the paragraph was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following paragraph: 


boat, as recom- 
mended by the naval advisory board in its pee preg Raat Decem r P, IRALA i 
co! ata 


Engineering for the current fiscal Lyons or in the present act which may remain 
available for that purpose: Provi ot 


Mr. BLOUNT. I raise the question of order on that paragraph. 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to perfect the text of the paragraph by 
offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia will state bis point 
of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The paragraph provides for the construction of sey- 
eral vessels not authorized by law. 

Mr. ROBESON. Will the gentleman not allow us before the point 
of order is made to perfect the paragraph by changing a single word? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Subject to my point of order? 

Mr. ROBESON. Of course. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I consent to the amendment being offered, reserving 
the question of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it would be better to dispose of the ques- 
tion of order in the first place. 

Mr. ROBESON. -I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 380, after the word “thousand,” insert the words “three hundred ;" so 
that it will read: 

* Steel cruiser of not less than 4,300 tons displacement," &c. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] has 
been recognized on the point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I understood the gentleman from 
Georgia was willing to withhold his point of order until amendments 
to perfect the paragraph shall have been introduced and disposed of. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I-wish to present the question of order in a prac- 
tical way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can present his point of order 
now or withhold it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetis. I desire to say the amendment of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [ Mr. ROBESON ] would be entirely use- 
Jess if the amendments which I hold in my hand, and which I am in- 
hie by the Committee on Naval Affairs to offer, should not be 
offered. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If I may make a suggestion to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoL- 
MAN], I would ask why not pursue the same course on this paragraph 
as on the previous one? Let the paragraph be perfected, reserving the 
right to make such points of order to the paragraph when presented as 
gentlemen please. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think we will save time by having the questions 
of order passed upon at the outset. I raise the question of order on the 
following language: 

Two steel cruisers of not more than 3,000, nor less than 2,500 tons displacement 
each, and one dispatch-boat, as recommen: by the naval advisory board in its 
report of December 20, 1882, $1,300,000, 

I make the point of order that there is no authority of law for the con- 
struction of these vessels; that this is a new item, and therefore is out 
of order in this bill. 

Then further it is provided: 

And the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to construct said vessels at a total 


cost for each not execeding the amounts by the naval advisory board 
in said report. 


Under the law as it now stands the Secretary can not make any con- 
tract binding the Government beyond the appropriations made by law, 


and yet here is a proposition providing a portion of the sum and giving 
him authority to make a contract for more. The language is explicit: 

And the authority— 

Not only to contract but— 
to construct the same shall take effect at once; and the Secretary of the Navy 
= in addition to the a op agri hereby made, ik og dn the constructing 
and finishing of the vessels in this clause referred to any. ance of the appro- 

riation made to the Bureaus of Construction and Repair and Steam Engineer- 
ng for the current fiscal year. 

This is a change in existing law. These appropriations under the 
law can not now be used except as they were specifically voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the point of order is 
twelltaken. The Chair thinks that undersection 417 of the Revised 
tatutes this House may make appropriations or not as it chooses for the 
construction of new vessels of war. That is what this paragraph does; 
and it only limits the appropriation, as has always been the rule. It 
has always been held by former chairmen that a bill making appropri- 
ations for a specific purpose might limit the purpose. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to take an appeal from the decision of the- 
Chair and to saya word upon the appeal. I wish to say that generally 
I have concurred in the rulings of the present occupant of the chair, 
and I am not taking this appeal from any caprice or out of any want of 
respect for the Chair. But with all due deference to the Chair I think 


. he has erred, and I do not believe we ought quietly, at least on this side- 


of the House, to let the decision pass, 

There is a provision in this bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to make contracts beyond the appropriations contained in the bill. Sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes declares: 

No Department of the Government shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any 
sum in excess of appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year, or in- 
volve the Government in any contract for the future payment of money in ex- 
cess of such appropriations. 

Here in this bill is a specific proposition authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to make contracts in violation of that section of the Re- 
vised Statutes, which was adopted by the Republican party in the in- 
terest of a right administration of the service, and which expressly 
inhibits such a thing being done. 

Now, the only answer to that which has been made is this, that the 
Revised Statutes provides that the Secretary of the Navy shall execute 
such orders as he shall receive from the President relative to the pro- 
curement of naval stores and materials. That is simply a declaration 
that he shall be subordinate to the President of the United States so. 
far as giving orders is concerned. But the President of the United 
States is himself bound by law, by the law which declares that no De- 
partment of the Government shall make any contract without authority 
of law and beyond the amount appropriated. Every head of a Depart- 
ment recognizes that law, and there is not a member of Congress on 
this floor, I take it, who will support any other theory. 

Now, if the position of the Chair is correct, what need of this pro- 
vision in this bill? Why should we discuss the question of giving the- 
Secretary of the Navy authority to build newships? Why should not 
the President, under the section to which the Chair has appealed, ex- 
ercise an absolute and uncontrolled authority and direct vessels to be 
built whenever he pleases and according to such plans as he pleases, 
simply directing the Secretary of the Navy to have it done? 

Is that our attitude, and is this House prepared to consent that that. 
ruling of the Chair is correct? I trust that it will not be permitted to- 


stand, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the appeal of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], and is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the committee ? 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 85, 
noes 62. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is that a quorum? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, there being 35 in the aflirmative—one-fifth of a 
quorum; and Mr. BLOUNT and Mr. ROBESON were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 91, noes 58. = 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Isend tothe Clerk’s desk an amend- 
ment which I am instructed by the Committee on Naval Affairs to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out all of the pecegrabn from line 379 down to and including the words- 
“take effect at once,” in line 34, as follows: 

“ Forthe construction of the steel crniser of not less than 4,000 tons displacement 
now specially authorized by law, two steel cruisers of not more than 3,000 nor 
less than 2,500 tons displacement each, and one dispatch boat, as recommended 
by the naval advisory board in its report of December 20, 1882, $1,300,000; and 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to construct said vessels at a total cost 
for each not exceeding the amounts estimated by the naval advisory board in 
said report, the same to be built or contracted for only with the advice and as- 
sistance of the naval advisory board, and in all in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of A 5, 1882, except as they are hereby modified; and 
the authority to construct same shall e effect at once,” 

nd insert in lieu thereof the following: 3 

“For the construction of one steam cruising vessel of war, having a displace- 
ment of not less than 5,000 nor more than 6, as authorized by the act of 
August 5, 1882, making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1883, and for other purposes, at an expense not to exceed the sum 
hereby appropriated, the same to be adapted to be armed in all respects accord- 
ing to the terms of said act, $2,300,000. 

“For the construction of one steam cruising vessel of war, of not less than 4,000 


tons displacement, having the e pey attainable speed, and having full steam- 
power and not less than two-thirds of full sail-power, to be ada) to bearmed 
with four breech-loading rifled cannon of high power, of not less than &inch 
caliber, and with not more than ten breech-loading rifled cannon of high power, 
of not less than 6-inch caliber, at a cost not exceeding the amount hereby ap- 


propriated, $1,352,000; this vessel to be in lieu of the second vessel named and 


provided for in said act of August 5, 1882. 

“For the construction of three steam cruising vessels of war, of not less than 
2,500 tons displacement each, having full steam-power, and not less than two- 
thirds of full sail-power, adapted to be armed each with two breech-loading 
rifled cannon of high power, of not less than 8-inch caliber, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed the amount hereby appropriated, 500. x 

“ For the construction of one vessel or ‘clipper,’ to have an average 
sea-speed of not less than fifteen knots per hour, adapted to be armed with one 
breech-loading rifled cannon of high power, of not Jess than 6-inch caliber, and 
with four revolying-machine guns, 000. 

“ For the construction of one cruising torpedo-boat, one hundred feet long, 
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shields or turrets, substantially upon the design of Passed Assistant Engineer 
N. B. Clark, if, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy and the naval ad- 
visory board, the same are deemed practicable; and the authority to construct 
said vessels shall take effect at once, $ Í 

** For the purchase or manufacture of cannon and their carriages, and for ma- 
chine-guns for the armament of said cruising vessels and said dispatch vessel, in 
the manner above provided for, $1,161,000. 

“ And the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to contract for the pur- 
chase or manufacture of said cannon, their carriages, and machine-guns with 
ae and responsible American manufacturer or manufacturers, atthe lowest 
bid after advertisement and competition. Said cannon shall be constructed 
upon such desi; and of such material as shall be approved by the advisory 
board; and said contracts shall contain such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and said avor Doers anai deem best calculated to secure 
prompt execution and perfect wor ip, and shall best protect the interests 
of the United States. * 

Mr. ROBESON. I desire to move that the committee now rise, in 
order that some limit of time for debate on this paragraph may be fixed 
by the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to reserve all points of order on the amend- 
ment which has just been read. 

Mr. ROBESON. All right. 

The motion that the committee rise was then agreed to. 
Thecommittee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON,of Massachusetts, 
having taken the chair as § tempore, Mr. PAGE reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7314) making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that when the House shall again resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill all debate upon the pending paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto be limited to—— 

Mr. TALBOTT. Say 5 o’clock. 

A MEMBER. Five minutes. 

Mr. ROBESON. Would thirty minutes be sufficient ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I suggest an hour. 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman had better say one hour. 

Mr. ROBESON, I move, then, one hour as the limit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
ROBESON] moves that when the House shall next resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the naval appropria- 
tion bill, all debate upon the pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be limited to one hour. 

Mr. TALBOTT. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘ one hour ” and 
inserting ‘‘two hours.” 

The amendment of Mr. TALBOTT was not agreed to. 

The motion of Mr. ROBESON was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBESON. Of course now it is understood that the time al- 
lowed for debate shall be divided fairly between the twosides. I would 
like to know who is to control the time of the other side. If my col- 
league onthe Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman from Tennes- 
‘See [Mr. ATKINS], will take charge of half the time, I shall be content. 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not want to occupy any time myself; but I have 
no objection to distributing the time. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move that the House again resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. PAGE in the chair, and resumed the consideration of the naval ap- 
propriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon the pend- 
ing ph and all amendments thereto has been limited to one 
hour. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] has raised a point 
of order upon the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Iask the gentleman from Indiana 
before pressing his point of order to listen to the explanation I have to 
make concerning this amendment, so that he and other members may 


understand what it is. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Iam willing to reserve my point of order until the 
gentleman has explained his amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. In the brieftime alotted to me the 
Naval Committee of this House is, I presume, to utter its last word in 
favor of improving the American Navy. Possibly some colleague of 
mine may be able to obtain a few minutes in this discussion, but, sir, 
this is probably the last time I shall have occasion to address the House 
upon this subject. At the close of this session I shall have no further 
occasion to consider questions connected with naval affairs. I hope that 
in the fifteen minutes now allowed me I may be able at least to place 
upon the records of my country opinions concerning the Navy which, 
if not useful to-day, may be useful to others hereafter. 

At the last session of Co: we authorized the construction of two 
stegl cruisers of war. The Committee on Naval Affairs, after examin- 
ing the subject with great industry, recommended the construction of 
two cruisers of war of the first class, of 5,000 to 6,000 tons burden, to 
be armed in a certain way, and the construction of four others of a dis- 
placement of about 4,000 tons, to be armed in the way specified in their 
bill. That bill lies buried upon the Calendar. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations at the last session took from that bill and put into the 
naval appropriation bill a provision authorizing the construction of two 
of the vessels I have named, taking especial pains to provide that they 
should be adapted to be armed with a certain kindof guns. That bill 
passed, with a meager appropriation, not large enough to lay the keel 
of either vessel. Neither has been x 

The Secretary of the Navy at this session has, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the advisory board, asked that the ship of the first-class provided 
for at the last session should not be built; that there should be con- 
structed a ship of 4,000 tons instead of 4,300, three steel cruisers of war 
of 3,500 tons each, a clipper or dispatch vessel of about 1,500 tons, bear- 
ing a single gun, and one torpedo-boat. ‘The Committee on Naval 
Affairs could not quite agree to the proposition of the Secretary of the 
Navy. They therefore adopted in the form of a resolution the exact 
provisions of the amendment which I have now had the honor to offer, 
and sent it to the Committee on Appropriations. The Committee on 
Appropriations, however, saw fit to provide for the construction of one 
= of 4,000 tons, three of 2,500 tons, one dispatch-boat, and a torpedo- 

t. 

The amendment I have submitted looks the issue squarely in the 
face without dodging. The reasons which led us to recommend at the 
last session the construction of a large ship are reasons which we stand 
by to-day. We want one ship of the best possible construction, capa- 
ble of the greatest s This can not be obtained in any ship of less 
om 5,000 tons burden. Therefore we are not willing to abandon that 


p. 

But, sir, we say we are ready to appropriate the $2,300,000 for the 

inning and to complete the construction of that vessel with her 
guns; and we say that is the way to meet the question. Instead of 
that this bill authorizes the construction of four new ships and puts 
the meager sum of $1,700,000 into the hands of the Secretary of the 
Navy for the purpose of carrying out that work. Does the House mean 
to put the Secretary of the Navy in the same position in which he now 
is in to ironclads, where he can not make a contract which will 
finish a single ship that is authorized? I believe it is wisdom on the 
part of this Congress to go ahead and recognize the fact we have no 
navy and that we should vote the appropriations necessary to build one. 

My friend from New York [Mr. Hiscock], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, has said to-day, and I beg to take issue with 
him, that the American people have not signified their desire to have 
a navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I hope I may be permitted to pro- 
ceed for some time longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was the understanding that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts should have fifteen minutes of the time allowed to 
his side for the debate; and if there be no objection the Chair will per- 
mit the gentleman to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I beg to say, if we could eliminate 
unpleasant controversies about personal affairs, if we could throw out 
of this question all controversy about ironclads and take up the ques- 
tion of a navy competent to take the sea as an aggressive power, the 
people of this country have expressed their desire to have a navy, and 
from every quarter of the country it comes up, it is a disgrace and a 
dishonor to this country we have not a competent and efficient navy on 
the sea. The Committee on Naval Affairs prefer to come squarely out 
and say what its policy is, what in its opinion and judgment ought to 
be done. We recommend the construction of a 4,000-ton ship, and we 
put the whole cost of that ship into our amendment. We recommend 
the building of three 2,500-ton ships, and put their whole cost into the 
bill. We recommend the building of a dispatch-boat and torpedo- 
boats. Thatis the policy which the Committee on Naval Affairs have 
felt it to be their duty to adopt, and although the sum here is ape 
yet we place the sum right in connection with the authority to b ld 
the ships, so that the work may be prosecuted with speed and be early 
brought to conclusion. 
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attention of the committee to the proposition we put in there for the 
making of guns. We have taken the advisory board’s estimate for 
ships’ guns, and we say to arm these vessels authorized by that amend- 
ment will require for guns, carriages, and machine-guns, $1,161,000. 

Now, sir, what has the Appropriations Committee done for guns? 
There is an appropriation of $100,000 in this bill for guns, to be ex- 
pended under the Ordnance Bureau, together with the unappropriated 
balance of last year. To do what? 

Mr. Chairman, I very much dislike to assail anybody or any bureau. 
It is not my habit, but in the face of the fact this country is armless and 
defenseless on sea and land, I think we should come up to this question 
of the construction of cannon at least, and satisfy ourselves whether this 
is the cheapest and the best way to get the guns we need. Isitthe best 
way and the cheapest way to appropriate the paltry sum of $100,000 
merely for the purpose of allowing the Bureau of Ordnance in the Navy 
Department to learn the art of gun-making at the Washington navy- 

yard, where they have not a steam-hammer of more than sixteen or 
seventeen tons weight, and, I believe, much lessthan that? We protest 
against allowing a line officer not educated in the art of gun-making 
to find out how to makea cannon. Yetweare here giving him $100, 000 
in order that he may teach himself and associates how to construct guns. 
I believe they have begun five little G-inch breech-loading guns as an 
experiment. 

We had the head of that bureau before us last year, and we supposed, 
as the Committee on Naval Affairs, we could get some information how 
our ships should be armed, but we were humiliated by being told that 
in a couple of years, with an appropriation of $100,000 a year, they 
might be able to advise us. Now, sir, I am not disposed to trifle with 
the country, nor am I disposed to be trifled with by any head of any 
bureau. Europe is armed with guns both by sea and land. The Arm- 
strong, the Whitworth, and the Krupp guns bristle all over that con- 
tinent and upon every sea, and yet the American Navy can not tell what 
gun it is necessary to construct or purchase. 

I propose to meet the issue here to-day, and I propose this Congress 
shall say to that Department, ‘‘ There is $1,160,000, the sum you have 
estimated to complete certain ships. We put into your hands this fand, 
not to learn the art of gun-making, but to provide us with guns. You 
shall do it by offering to American manufacturers of guns the oppor- 
tunity to compete, and you may bind them to any conditions or con- 
tracts which will insure workmanship.” This is the policy of the 
Committee on Naval irs, and it is the policy which I believe the 

people of this country will 1 ratifi 'y from one end to the other when they 
understand it. I do not wish longer to grope in the dark in this line 
of providing a navy. Not only the committee of this year but the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of last year, when my friend from Tennessee 
(Mr. WHITTHORNE] was chairman, joined in this recommendation, 
Not only this committee but that committee felt the time had arrived 
when fleet cruising vessels should be put on the sea for the defense of 
our flag and the maintenance of our honor. 

To-day, sir, as my friend from California said a moment since, we 
have not a cruiser upon the west coast of our continent. We have not 
an ironclad to defend our western coast; and if a war should spring up 
with some of the little powers of South America on the west side of 
our continent we have no cruising vessel or ironclad to cope with them, 
and in the first few weeks of war our humiliation would be simply ter- 
rible. Why, sir, San Francisco might be placed under such a contribu- 
tion in a single day as would equal five times the amountof the appro- 
priation we are as Even the city of New York, in the first two 
weeks of such a war, might be made to contribute a thousand times 
more than we ask for this the ofour Navy. And I am sorry 
to say—I did not expect it—that we are dividing on this question a 
little on party lines. 

Now, upon this question in our committee, I have to say with satisfac- 
tion that there has been no such thingas politics. Gentlemen represent- 
ing each of the political parties have bent themselves to the considera- 
tion of the stern demands of our coun Our recommendations are 
the recommendations of all of the members of that committee with- 
out regard to politics, and in this amendment which I have offered I 
have the hearty—I believe—the hearty approval of every member of 
that committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we recommend the construction of a large ship. It 
stands authorized in the law. We believe we ought to construct that. 
We, as a committee, are not willing to abandon it, and we had behind 
us when we recommended it that old advisory board of officers, many 
of whose names are never spoken without a glow of patriotic enthusiasm, 
a board with old Admiral John Rogers at its head. We followed the 
advice ofthatsortofmen. Congress ratified what wedid. They author- 
ized the construction of the ship, and we propose to stand by our action 
at that time. 

While I would not antagonize the Secretary of the Navy, while I be- 
lieve he means to do for the Navy the very best thing in his power, I 


propose to stand by my own convictions and the opinion of men whose 
suggestions upon this subject commend themselyes to my judgment; 

and I can not consent, and my committee have not yielded, to a request 
that we build something else other than what was then authorized. 


If, 
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Mr. Chairman, we have not in our Navy Department and upon our 
R men who feel themselves competent to lay down the lines of 
such a ship as we recommend, let us-know it. 

Gentlemen here upon the floor undertake sometimes to attack the 
bureau system. We say the best mode of attacking that system would 
be to put it to the utmost strain of which it is capable, to find ont 
whether it is competent to perform the duties they are assigned to do; 
and if it is not competent I would pile a weight of duty upon it that 
would crush it out of existence forever. We can not wait, Mr. Chair- 
man, to begin the instruction of our naval officers with a view to teach- 
ing them the art of construction and engineering, arts that they should 
long ago, under the system of training to which they have been sub- 
jected, have thoroughly mastered. This is not the time to begin their 
instruction. We demand of them by this bill the execution of the law 
of Congress, and if they are not competent to execute that law we will 
soon find it out. My method of treating the subject is, perhaps,rather 
a business method. I entered upon this thing of building up the Navy 
in a business way, and I desire now to put upon record my emphatic 
declaration that I will vote for no bill and support no Jaw which is 
sought to be enacted here which does not appropriate the money to ex- 
ecute the will of Congress with regard to these new vessels of war. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, but that I may be 
subject to the criticism of the gentleman from Colorado this morning. 
Iam not sure that I shall enlighten the House; but as the gentleman 
from New Jersey has seen fit voluntarily to assign to me the honor of 
dividing out the time allowed for discussion on this side of the House, 
I propose to at least show respect to the gentleman, and say a word or 
two upon the subject. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the remarks made by the gentleman who 
has just resumed his seat are rather a criticism upon the authorities of 
our Government. You have spent since the war, in round numbers, 
$300,000,000 upon the American Navy and the naval establishment. 
The gentleman shakes his head. I say we have spent near about it. 
I am not exactly correct, but I tellhim and this committee that this 
Government has spent nearly $300,000,000 upon the American Navy 
since the war and its establishment, and yet, sir, you have heard the 
piteous appeals which he has made to-day to the committee in behalf 
of his amendment and in behalf of the suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in the last Congress and the Congress preced- 
ing it as well as during the present Congress. I say it is a commen- 
my arm the administration of this arm of the public service. 

of Massachusetts. I suppose of course the gentlemàn 
oe not like to have it understood that he means to state that such 
a sum of money has been expended upon the ships or the armament of 
our Navy? 

Mr, ATKINS. I am speaking of the aggregate sum of the naval 
appropriation bills during that time. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. That, of course, includes pay and 
other expenses. 

Mr. ATKINS. I speak of the appropriation bills which have passed 
since the war, amounting, as I ie to $300,000,000 or 
thereabout in round numbers, of course including the pay of the Navy. 
Something besides the mere pay of the Navy and a few ’ old worthless 
hulks ought to have come out of such a stupendous appropriation as that. 

Now, sir, the gentleman has also spoken in a sneering manner of the 
$100,000 appropriated for guns in this bill; he has spoken of that in 
such a way as to convince this House that we have no officers, no arti- 
sans in our Navy competent to make guns. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. We never had guns in our Navy 
made by officers of the Navy. 

Mr. ATKINS. We ase: ‘no artisans competent to make guns! If 
that is true, we have no artisans competent to make ships. And just 
for that reason I have opposed his proposition in this bill. I have be- 
come persuaded and satisfied that the naval authorities are incompe- 
tent for the task which the gentleman from usetts would now 
thrust upon them. I say I have become satisfied of their incompetency, 
and I am not surprised atit. Ido not wonder at it. The naval au- 
thorities of the world have shown themselves incompetent. ‘There are 
constant changes in gunnery and constant changesinarmor. Why, it 
was but the other day the tleman from Tennessee, my colleague 
(Mr. WHITTHORNE], alluded to the test which had been made at Spez- 
rs in Italy, with regard to armor, and it was there shown that armor 

been found that was superior to projectile force. A while back, 
perhaps a year ago, it was understood that projectile force had the ad- 
vantageof resistance; now resistance has theadvantageof projectile force. 

It seems the vast amount of money we have appropriated has been 
sunk. For whether you paid it tothe Navy, it is gone; or whether 
you put it in useless ships and they have rotted, itis gone. For I have 
the authority of the gentleman to say we have no navy. But it seems 
at last we have not suffered; we have really lost nothing, so far as not 
ina ting a great navy is concerned. For had we appropriated 

$50,000,000 or $100,000,000 five years ago, as the gentleman would 

vente have had us do, the money would have ees expended on 

worthless guns, and worthless ships would have been the unprofitable 
result. 
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Sir, I feel that the gentleman has brought us to this conclusion that 
we had better pause, we had better wait till the trials at Spezzia have 
been proved, and that we had better wait till some other trials shall 
have shown that the best gun has not yet been made; and when you 
have got approved patterns and models of ships and guns, then I would 
be prepared to meet the gentlemen with liberal appropriations to in- 
crease the American Navy. Iwill not have the honor to be on the 
floor of the next House, but were that distinction vouchsafed me I 
would be prepared to vote the money to start a navy worthy of this 
great Republic upon the latest and best-known models. But until so 
distinguished a gentleman as the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs shall cease to intimate, ay, to charge, upon the floor of the 
American Congress that we have not got the artisans to build guns and 
therefore we have not really got them to build ships—— 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
say we have never had any officers of the Navy —— 

Mr.,ATKINS. Idid not interrupt the gentleman. The gentleman 
may take a portion of the thirty minutes to reply to me. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Tennessee, I 
think, does not desire to misrepresent my statement. 

Mr. ATKINS. I did not misrepresent the gentleman; I may have 
misapprehended him. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. What I said was that we have never 
yet educated a line officer of the Navy to become a blacksmith forwork 
of this kind. 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman from Massachusetts sneered at the 
idea of the,$100,000 and said it was to teach men how to make 
If they are to be taught they have not learned. If they are to be taught 
they are yet apprentices; they are not preceptors, but mere apprentices 
in the work. 

Now, sir, one word more. I say, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
has offered an amendment. I could hear it but indistinctly, but if I 
understood ‘it it was to enlarge the authorization of the Navy in the 
construction of vessels over and above the recommendations contained 
in the bill—was it not? 

. Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. It does not enlarge it over the au- 
thorization of last year and this year. 

Mr. ATKINS. Last year we provided that twostcel cruisers, one of 
not less than 5,000 or greater than 6,000 tons displacement, and another 
of not less than 4,500 or greater than 4,700 tons displacement, should 
be constructed. And we are told to-day, I believe, by the gentleman 
from New York or the gentleman from New Jersey, I do not remember 
which—or perhaps it was the gentleman from Massachusetts—that not 
alow has been struck for the construction of these two vessels which 
were authorized by Congress. Why has not a blow been struck? Is 
it because they did not have the money? No,sir. Is it because there 
was not a demand that these vessels should be constructed? You can 
not say that, for you said there was. Why isit? Is it because they 
are incompetent? Is it because, as I charge the gentleman intimated, 
there is no one competent to do this work? Or is it because no models 
of ships have yet been made that satisfy the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Navy and his advisory board? Is that the reason? Whatever 
the reason may be, it has not been done. 

Now we are called upon to proceed with another proposition. Other 
vessels are p to be constructed. How does the gentleman know 
that the Secretary of the Navy will not fold his arms and come back to 
you a year hence and say, ‘‘ Nothing has been done?’’ I think it would 
have been candid and that it would have been in the interest of the 
Government if the Secretary of the Navy had notified the country why 
these vessels were not begun. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. He has done so. 

Mr. ATKINS. This bill proposes in its text that we build one ves- 
sel of 4,000 tons displacement, two steel cruisers of not more than 3,000 
nor less than 2,500 tons displacement, and one dispatch-boat. They 
aggregate, according to the estimates, the sum of $4,099,304. The sum 
of $1,300,000 is appropriated in this bill. That subtracted from the 
aggregate sum estimated leaves $2,799,304 to be appropriated hereafter 
for the finishing of these vessels, for which they admit in effect that 
they have no approved model; and if they have, we have no approved 
model of guns with which to arm them. 

Now, let me say, just wait! There is luck in leisure. I do not 
believe that this Government will lose anything by waiting another 
year. Let us see what these tests will prove. Let us see whether in- 
ventions will be made, as we have a right to believe there will be; for, 
sir, there is nothing in which there have been greater changes in the 
last five years than there has been in these two matters of projectile 
force and resistance as applied to guns and ships. ‘ 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I hope the gentleman will allow 
me a minute or two. 

Mr. ATKINS. How long have I been speaking? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. REED). About fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ATKINS. I beg pardon of the committee for trespassing on its 
time, for I did not intend to say anything on the subject. I have agreed 
to yield five minutes to my colleague [Mr. WHITTHORNE]. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 


Mr. ATKINS. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The gentleman promised me two- 
or three minutes. 

Mr. ATKINS. At the close of the debate. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. At the close of the debate ? 

Mr. ATKINS. Perhaps I had better allow the gentleman to say 
what he wants now. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Ishould prefer it now. 

Mr. ATKINS. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The gentleman has represented me 
as saying that we have no artisans in our Navy who can build ships 
and engines. p 
Mr. ATKINS. I argued that from your speech. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I desire to say that I said no such 
thing; I meant no such thing, and it is not true. WhatI did say, and 
what I meant is, that no officer of our Navy— 

Mr. ATKINS. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. ATKINS. I thought I was plain enough in stating to the House 
that I drew that inference from the gentleman’s remarks by puttin 
his speech together. That he used those very words I do not Seni 
to say. Isimply meant to say that I inferred that from his speech. 
And I do not think if the gentleman’s speech could be read as made 
just now to this committee that my criticism would be regarded as an 
unfair one. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. If I made aspecch which produced 
that impression on the mind of the gentleman I ought certainly to be 
allowed to say a few words to correct that misconstruction. 

I do claim that we have men who can lay down ships, who can make 
engines. That our artisansin our navy-yards can doall that is required 
of them I believe. But I did complain that the gunmakers of this 
country are not allowed to make any guns for us, and that we are spend- 
ing money to educate a line officer of the Navy tomake guns. Thatis 
what I object to. I say that if you will allow the American gunmaker 
a fair opportunity—— 

Mr. ATKINS. Whose fault is that ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The fault of Congress. . 

Mr. ATKINS. Did Congress assign a line officer to this duty ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I did not say that. 

Mr. ATKINS. Does the gentleman say that a line officer is assigned 
to make guns who is incompetent? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I donot thinkany officeris assigned 
to make guns. I think the officer of the line who is the chief of the 
burean—— 

Mr. ATKINS. Did Con appoint him chief of the bureau ? 

Mr. HARRIS, of Masah. No, sir; I am not complaining of 
Congress in that respect. The officer of the line who is the chief of 
the bureau should be authorized to find out what kind of gun to buy 
and to recommend it; that is his duty. I mean to say that for many 
years we have not offered to the gun-makers of the country an oppor- 
tunity to construct any guns; and until Congress authorizes and in- 
structs the Secretary of the Navy to purchase or manufacture guns for 
the armament of the Navy we shall continue to be as helpless as we are 
to-day. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Somewhat like my friend from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Harris], I think the time I may now occupy in addressing the 
committee, that is, five minutes, will be the last opportunity that I 
shall have to say anything about the Navy of the United States. 

I am a friend of the experiment of building steam cruising vessels, but 
I am not a friend of either of the pending propositions, that contained 
in the bill or that submitted by my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HARRIS], the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

We are not prepared to build steel cruisers in any one of the navy- 
yards of the United States. We are not prepared in any of our navy- 
yards or in any of the workshops or manufacturing establishments of 
the United States to supply the guns that should be used on the steel 
cruisers when construc 

Therefore, while advocating the construction of steel cruisers I shali 
advocate the building of them entirely by contract throughout, from 
the laying of the keel to the armament. In order to do that I would 
take away from the Secretary of the Navy the power of making sny 
contract for the purpose, and I would put that power into the hands 
of intelligent officers of the Navy, and I would let the work of super- 
vision rest with them, and with them alone. In my judgment the 
undertaking to build any of these vessels at our navy-yards, owing 
to the want of preparation and completeness for the work, will result in 
failure. 

Now, we want something that the world has not got; we want the 
fastest clipper or war vessel that can ride the waters. . That is what we 
should have. And in the event of a failure the responsibility should 
fall on the man who undertakes the contract, and not upon the Govern- 
ment. 

With these views, and without occupying further the abstention of 
the committee, for I know it is wearied with this discussion, I have 
simply to say that I shall propose an amendment in lieu of the pending 
paragraph, providing for carrying out my ideas upon this subject and. 
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«contracting for the building and armament of two steel cruisers. With 
that statement I am done. 

Mr. ATKINS. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In all the discussions that have occurred from time 
to time for many years on the subject of an increase of our Navy, I 
have listened in vain for a substantial reason why the Navy of the 
United States ought to be enlarged. 

Brilliant generalities have been indulged in, patriotic speeches made, 
and pride of country appealed to, but the necessity for an increase of 
our Navy has not been shown. 

It has been sometimes said that the object of enlarging our Navy was 
to protect our commerce. When in time of peace has our Navy been 

in protecting our commerce? Many gentlemen of the House 
doubtless, during the month of August last, had occasion to read a very 
able article published in oneof the leading periodicals of the country by 
an experienced officer of the Navy, and saw at once, however inexpe- 
rienced he may have been in regard to the relations of our Navy to the 
commerce of our country and of the world, how absurd the argument. 
Ships of warno longerconvoy the merchantship. Your consuls-general, 
consuls, and vice-consuls in the marts of all nations protect and guard 
your foreign commerce under the protecting shelter of the flag of 
our country. No government of Europe, especially in time of peace, 
keeps up a navy for such a purpose. The navies of the world have 
nothing to do with the commerce of the world. Do the navies of Eng- 
land or France keep vessels of war on your coasts to protect their com- 
merce ? 

But it is suggested that in the complications which occur in the affairs 
of nations our Government may not always continue at peace, and that 
therefore we should imitate the policy of monarchies and maintain a 
strong navy. Sir, what is the object of powerful navies in European 
governments? Not the extension or protection of their commerce, for 
their vessels do not follow in the track of their trade or the highways 
of their commerce. What is the object of those European navies? To 
meet those exigencies which arise by reason of the petty ambition of 
crowned heads, and more than that, to overawe their people by a display 
of physical power. Gentlemen refer to England and her great navy 
which lives on the life-blood of her people. 

England keeps a strong army and navy, not merely with reference to 
her domestic and international necessities, but to watch her colonies, 
subject empires which belt the globe, and awe them into submissive 

ce, Are we to imitate such a policy? 

Monarehies, holding the sword upright, rest for security on overgrown 
armies and frowning ships of war. Are we to imitatethem? Are we, 
in distrust of our people—the sovereigns of this nation—and to guard 
against possible danger in future years, to indulge in the costly luxury 
and vain display of power which impoverishes the toiling multitudes of 
Europe? I deny the right of the American legislator to appeal to any 
supposed sentiment of timidity of the American people, any supposed 
apprehensions of unseen or remote danger, to justify the annual expendi- 
ture of those millions of dollars. The pending bill exceeds fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars. The amendment pending involves over six millions 
more. New ships must be built that we may display abroad the power 
and resources of our Government. Feeble governments may find 
this splendid display of power necessary to maintain their footing 
among the nations. But is this vain display of national power neces- 
sary to pecure to the first in the rank of nations the respect of other 
nations ? 

Gentlemen underrate their country when they speak asif the strength 
of this Republic and its standing among the nations depended upon the 
strength of its Navy and Army. The moral force, the grandeur of fifty 
million industrious, intelligent, p and happy people is a power 
that rises infinitely above the splendid aad costly tinsel of armies and 
navies. The most remote of all probabilities is that this Government, 
having no plans of conquest, no ambition to gratify except the happi- 
ness of its people, should be plunged into the misfortunes of foreign 
war; but, more than that, whenever during the century of our national 
experience we have found peaceful diplomacy fail and war the only al- 
ternative, although we and our fathers have never felt it necessary to 
maintain a navy of any considerable magnitude our people have always 
been found amply prepared for the emergency, and navies have sprung 
up as if by the power of enchantment sufficient to meet the leading 
naval power of the globe. 

I apprehend, sir—and this suggestion came to me from a very wise 
statesman of the old school—that, unconsciously it may be, on the part 
of the statesman and legislators who in the future will guide the des- 
tinies of this Republic, the increase of our Army and Navy will be the 
measure of distrust with which overgrown opulence will contemplate 
the Government of the people. Yes, sir; in the future the growth of 
standing army and organized navy, if it shall occur, will be the measure 
of apprehensions felt of popular supremacy and popular power. For 
one, I am unalterably opposed to the increase of either the Army or the 
Navy. I would maintain them only as a nucleus for national power 
when an emergency should arise. I wish to see the American people 
conscious, as I think they are, that they are not dependent upon such 


baubles as these tinsels of power 
their country, or for the preservation of peace, or to meet the contin- 
gencies of war. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr, ATKINS, Mr. Chairman, in my former remarks I had intended 


for their security or the greatness of 


to allude to the ropriations made in this bill for the construction 
of these ships. I thought the other day that these reappropriations 
amount to $1,200,000 or $1,300,000. Buta letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy addressed to myself, and which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. BLOUNT] has made a part of his remarks to-day, states that 
there will be no surplus either in the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair or the Bureau of Steam-Engi ing. I have only to say that I 
am surprised at this, because the amounts appropriated for those bu- 
reaus last year were about double what they usually have been. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Dlinois has two minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, in the brief time allowed me I can 
not state fully what I had desired to sayin regard to this bill. But I 
wish to call attention to the fact that last evening, in the midst of the 
confusion which prevailed about the time the committee rose, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole adopted, upon the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Harris], the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, an amendment providing for an appropriation of $50,000 to be 
paid to Asa Weeks for his invention in reference to torpedoes. This 
amendment, which seems to me nothing more than a claim, ought not 
to have been put on this appropriation bill; and in the House I shall 
ask for a separate vote upon it. 

The claim of Mr. Weeks has been pending here ever since I have been 
a member. It has been reported upon by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs from session to session, and there is now on the Calendar a bill 
reported by that committee allowing him a certain amount for his in- 
vention. Iam opposed toallowing private claims to be ingrafted upon 
an appropriation bill in any manner. Saying nothing about the merits 
of this proposition (it may be very meritorious), it has its place in the 
business of this House and should pass through the ordinary channels. 
This claim, which, as I have said, has been recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in a bill now on the Calendar, was subject to a 
point of order, which would have been made but for the great confusion 
prevailing at the time. I hope we shall not set the bad example of legis- 
lating for the benefit of private claimants upon an appropriation bill. 
I can stand this general legislation which the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has so profusely ingrafted upon this bill, but when it comes to tak- 
ing a claim from the Private Calendar, I for one object unless the whole 
Calendar is to be ingrafted upon this bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will understand that the gentleman 
from New York, who now occupies the floor, is entitled to the remain- 
ing fifteen minutes of time unless objection be made. 

Mr. HISCOCK. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts tells us he and 
his committee have scarcely had a hearing before the House and the 
country with reference to the legislation which they propose, and what 
time they have had has been by the kindness of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. He hasalso told us, and I believe I hardly exaggerate his 
statement, that this whole country from the center to the outside circle 
is all stirred up, aroused to frenzy, because more money has not been 
voted to build a navy. Now, I say to that gentleman and I say to 
this committee that if there was one-half of the sentiment he has de- 
scribed prevalent among the people of the United States in behalf of 
the appropriation of the money he asks it would have found the way 
to the setting apart of a day in Congress for the consideration of that 
proposition. If, sir, there been such a sentiment in favor of legis- 
lation they would have been here under the rules asking for a hearing, 
and they would have been heard. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. It required a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Ah, but if there were one-half the sentiment you 
have described there would have always been a vote of two-thirds of 
the House to make your bill a special order. ‘Two-thirds of the House 
would on all occasions have given you all the time wanted. If there 
were one-half the sentiment the gentleman has described I am almost 
warranted in saying the people would have assembled here and trampled 
over our rules in bel of the expenditure of the sum of money the 
gentleman has suggested. 

And, Mr. Chairman, do not understand me as being opposed to an 
American navy. Iam not opposed to the building up of an American 
navy, but I do not now and never have believed there was any propriety 
in the American people maintaining a navy upon a war footing, or 
maintaining an army upon a war footing, or maintaining fortifications 
upon a war footing, as they are maintained in Europe for the preserva- 
tion of the balance of power. The map of America is not all the while 
being changed, and for the preservation of the governments which may 
exist here such sinong wron is entirely unnecessary. 

But, sir, I believe that this great nation should ever have a respect- 
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able navy, respectable in our own waters and respectable in foreign 
waters. We should have some good ships. We should have a navy 
to maintain the character of this nation at home and abroad. 

I have had occasion tọ say, Mr. Chairman, in the progress of this de- 
bate that it was not our intention to increase the naval appropriations. 
I believe for the last ten or fifteen years the annual appropriation has 
been fifteen or sixteen million dollars. Weadopted the policy of build- 
ing new ships and refraining from the repair of old ones conceded on 
all sides to be worthless; and without increasing the amount appropri- 
ated we find by pursuing that policy in five or ten years’ time we can 
give the American people as good a navy as I apprehend the gentleman 
from Massachusetts can wish. 

Now, a single suggestion in reply to the remark made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that all this money should be now appro- 
propriated. What does he mean by that? Does he mean that he pro- 
poses to put it out of the power of the next Democratic Congress to 
prevent the construction of this navy; that he would appropriate all 
the money now so that the next Congress could not have the power to 
prevent it? Ifthat is his object, I say with all frankness that I have 
no sympathy with it. I believe in our Government as it exists, and 
I believe if the next Congress of the United States in its wisdom is un- 
willing to appropriate money for the continuance of the construction of 
these ships, coming from the people as they do, they should have the 
right to doit. No, sir; I have no sympathy with any person or any 
bill to take away from a future Congress the revision and control of this 
question. The next Congress is to have the responsibility of this ques- 
tion, and if it says we should stop the appropriation of money, while I 
may vote against it, I shall nevertheless acquiesce init. And no act of 
mine ever will prevent it taking any such action. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts proposes to appropriate this year 
$7,868,500; $1,161,000 for guns—and yet I have in my hand a commu- 
nication from the Navy Department saying that during the present 
fiscal year they have been unable to expend to exceed $35,000 for that 
p Is it his purpose to put into the hands of the Navy Depart- 
ment $1,161,000 to experiment with and expend relieved of any action 
of the Co: which may be in session at that time? j 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Isay no, if the gentleman puts 
that question to me. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That can be the only effect of it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. The purpose is to purchase the 
guns, which we can do if you give us authority. It isnot for the pur- 
pose of experimenting with guns. - 

Mr. HISCOCK. There is no demand from the Department for any 
such sum of money as this. They are not asking the money shall be 
put into their hands for any such purpose. I can not refrain from 
pointing out the fact that it does turn over to the Navy Department 
$1,161,000 to be expended without the supervision of Congress, and I 
am opposed to it. 

But six and t uarter millions of dollars is to be expended on 
ships, and yet the Secretary of the Navy tells us he wants only one and 
a half million of dollars. That I believe is the outside limit. Then, 
sir, why appropriate it. Why pass it over for the expenditure of a De- 
partment as to which expenditure will have no power except 
the power to investigate? I care not whether it is a Republican or a 
Democratic I am in favor of the appropriations for each cur- 
rent year being made specifically for that ycar and limited to an amount 
which can be expended within that period. 

No, Mr. Chairman, by no act, by no vote of mine will the power and 
control of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber over this expend- 
iture be curtailed in the next Congress. Mr. Chairman, what have we 
sought to do in this bill with reference to the building of ships? The 
Committee on Naval Affairs have their programme. The Secretary of 
the Navy has submitted here, made as I suppose under the advice of 
these different boards, his scheme for building upa navy. Who are we 
to follow, the Executive that is charged with the responsibility in ref- 
erence to this matter or somebody else? I see, sir, safety in no other 
course. We have not given the Department all it asked. I think it 
wanted to construct these steel cruises of a displacement of 2,500 tons 
each. We have limited them totwo. It has been the policy which 
was inaugurated at the last session of this Congress not to swell the ap- 
propriations for this Department, but tostop this squanderingof money 
upon navy-yards and old ships and to put the money appropriated into 
the construction of new vessels without swelling the aggregate of the 
appropriations provided for that Department. We are carrying out that 
policy and have provided in this bill for the building of four of the ves- 
sels which we are ın favor of, and which have been recommended. We 
provided all of the money that the Navy Department asks, and all that 
it is believed to be necessary for the needs of the next fiscal year for 
that purpose, and I believe that we only increase the aggregate of the 
appropriations some $250,000. 

I now yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ROBESON]. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to advocate the propo- 
sitions of the Committee on Appropriations as presented in this bill for 
this reason: I am in favor of building the cruisers the Naval Committee 
have recommended. But the Secretary of the Navy has sent word to 
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the Appropriations Committee of this House that in going on with the 
building of these ships which he desires to go on with for this year, he 
can only expend during the current year about $1,500,000. Hesays that 
he desires the power to enter upon the building of these ships, but desires 
likewise to have under his control this year only the sum mentioned— 
$1,500,000—as that will cover all the work that can be done upon them 
during the coming twelve months. Now, we have given him that with 
such balances as he may have on hand at the close of the present fiscal 
year for the purpose of going on with this construction, and we have 
allowed him to build on his own recommendation in this provision two 
of the smaller ships of 2,500 tons displacement each, to be armed with 
the 6 and 8 inch rifle guns, and which he says can be made as fast as any 
other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it will not be denied that we necd these cruisers 
because our wooden vessels are fading from the ecean. Our guarantee 
of peace is power in relation to the vulnerable points of the other na- 
tions of the earth. The real safety that we are to have from the Navy 
is that we shall be able to have within our hands the weapons of power 
which will enable us to strike expensive and dangerous blows at the 
commerce of the aggressive nations of the world. That is all we are 
seeking to do here; and we ask only in this appropriation for just as 
much money as the Secretary of the Navy thinks he can use. He asked 
for $1,500,000 and we are giving him $1,300,000 with the balance of 
unexpended appropriations coming over, making perhaps that amount 
of money in the aggregate. 

With regard to the guns, let me say just this: That we appropriated 
$100,000 last year for the purpose of experimenting or entering upon a 
course of experiments for casting certain trial guns. We would have 
appropriated an additional amount this year, but we have a communi- 
cation from the Bureau of Ordnance which says that they have applied 
to all of the firms of this country that can produce the steel and that they 
are at work producing it, but they have not yet finished it, and asa conse- 
quence they have not been able to expend more than $3,500 of the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 made last year. So the committee have deemed 
it unnecessary to appropriate more than the amount indicated in the 
bill and reappropriating the sum which may be left over from this year’s 
experiments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed for debate has expired. The 
question is upon the amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, upon which the 
gentleman from Indiana makes the point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My point of order is this: That this amendment 
proposes new and independent legislation upon this appropriation bill, 

egislation not tending toward the retrenchment of expenditures but 
the reverse. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Justa word. I concede that on the original bill, 
or the paragraph as originally presented by the committee, in view of 
the provision of the act of the 5th of August, 1882, which authorized 
the construction of two steam-vessels, the point of order was certainly — 
a doubtful one, at least as against the original text of the bill. But 
looking over the bill as amended and the pending amendments, I do 
not believe that any one of the ships authorized to be constructed is in 
harmony as to tonnage or displaccment with the actto which I have re- 
ferred of August 5, 1882. As I have said, I concede that to the extent 
that the provisions of this amendment carry out the provisions of that 
act of August last there might be a doubt asto the point of order; but 
that act doesnot extend to the amendments which have been proposed. 
for adoption, and I do not think that provision of the act is carried out 
as to either of these vessels. It seems therefore to be quite clear, if I 
am correct as to the full intent and meaning of this third clause of the 
twenty-first rule, that it must be applicable to it and consequently it 
isoutof order. The clause of the rule is as follows: 

Nor shall sny provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing exist- 
ing law be in order except such as being germane to the subject-matter of the bill 
shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number of and salary of the 
officers of the United States, by the reduction of the compensation of any person 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of 
money covered by the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear that this amendment does neither one 
of those three things. While I concede it is germane it does not de- 
crease the expenditure, but on the contrary increases it; and does not 
carry out the law of August 5, 1882, on which the text of the bill is. 
founded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to decide the point of order. 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
HARRIS] is a very lengthy one and the Chair has not had an opportu- 
nity to look over it very carefully and has merely heard it read from 
the Clerk’s desk. But the Chair is of the opinion the amendment is 
not subject to the point of order from the fact that if Congress see fit to. 
appropriate for building five new vessels instead of one, without endeay- 
oring to earry ont the act of 1882, the Chair holds there is no limitation 
to the amount of money that can be appropriated in an appropriation. 
bill for completing men-of-war or for other purposes for the national 
defense. He therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I offer what I send to the desk as a substi- 


Does the gentleman desire to be heard upon the 
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tute for the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HARRIS]. j 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Na 
be contructed two screw steamships, the hulls of which are to be built entirely 


is hereby authorized and directed to cause to 


of steel, having à tensile strength of about 55,000 pounds per square inch, the 
variation from which is not to exceed 5 per cent. above and below the said ten- 
sile strength. The said vessels are to be provided with full sail-power. Their 
hulls are to be cased with wood and sheathed with copper. One of these vessels 
is to be a frigate-built ship of about, but not exceeding, 5,900 tons displacement, 
and is to have a dranght of water from the bottom of the keel of not more than 
22 feet Ginches. The frigate is to be engined for a sustained average speed at 
sea, in good weather under steam alone, of 15 knots per hour; and to carry in 
bunkers sufficient coal to maintain this speed during seven consecutive days. 
The other vessel is to be a corvette built, or rag pio docked ship without poop- 
cabin, of about, but not exceeding, 4,500 tons displacement; and is to have a 
draught of water from the bottom of the keel of not more than 20 feet 3 inches. 
The corvette isto be engined for a sustained average atsea, in weather 
under steam alone, of l4 knots per hour, and to carry in bunkers sufficient coalto 
maintain this speed during seven consecutive days. 

That the said two vessels shall be built by contract; the contracts to be awarded 
to the lowest bidder whoshall sper to furnish the vessels fora round sum, and 
to guarantee the speeds and other requirements in preceding sentences, with the 
condition that no payments shall be made until aher the vessels have been en- 
tirely finished, tried, and accepted as herci r described, The contracts are 

_ to include the armaments. The contractors will make their own plans, do the 
work in their own manner, and assume the entire responsibility of success. 
Should there be a failure in speed, in endurance, in proper strength of construc- 
tion, size of scantling, quality of material, or any guaranteed condition, the ves- 
sels areto be prea gt & rejected, no payments of any kind, or under any pre- 
tense will be made, and they will remain the exclusive property of the contract- 
ors without chaim upon the Government for any kind of compensation under 
any kindof plea. The contracts having once been executed, no changesin them 
shall afterward be made, 

That the Secretary of the Navy shall without unnecessary delay convene a 
board to be composed of one lige officer of the Navy, one chief engineer in the 
Navy, and one naval constructor, all orany of whom may be taken from the act- 
ive or retired list of the Navy without to rank, being had only to 
their fitness as shown by their experience in designing and constructing the hulls 
of naval steamships, their steam machinery, and theirarmament and their equip- 
ment. The personnel of this board, once appointed, shall not be changed except 
by visitation of pasin or mental incapacity to perform their dut: until the 
said two steamships are completed, tried, aud accepted or rejected, after which 
their functions shall cease. This board shall have the exclusive right to make, 
without control, for and in behalf of the Secretary of the Navy, the contracts for 
the said two steamships, 

The board, immediately after its organization, shall advertise for proposals to 
construct the said two steamships according to the conditions herein stated; 
the bidders to name the round sum for which they will construct the vessels 
complete, in all ready for sea-service, and the time in which they will 
complete them, furnishing their own designs, labor, and material, and assum- 
ing the entire responsibility for the fulfillment of their guarantees. Four months 
shall be allowed, or more, if necessary in the opinion of the board, for the bid- 
ders to prepare the plans, drawings, and specifications on which they make their 
offers. The contracts shal ven to the lowest bidder furnishing the proper 
security for the performance of his agreements, and shall embody the drawings 
and specifications of the contractor on which the award was received, in com- 
plete detail, no variation from which shall afterward be allowed. The board will 
see that the most approved methods of construction, with the proper forms and 
thicknesses of mat I, are employed, and that the internal arrangements, water- 
tight compartments, distribution of.the battery, and masting are proper for naval 


usage. 

The battery will be of the latest and most approved construction and design; 
and will, for the frigate, be the equivalent of four guns of eight inches bore, 
weighing about eleven tons each, and of twenty guns of six inches bore, weigh- 
ing about four and a half tons each. For the corvette the battery will be t e 
equivalent of two guns of cight inches bore, weighing about eleven tons each; 
and of twelve guns of six inches bore, weighingaboutfouranda half tons each. 

The Board shall superintend the construction of the vessels, with the assist- 
ance of such inspectors as it may deem necessary, and whom it shall have the 
right to appoint, and to fix their compensation, if not naval officers. The most 
rigid inspection shall be maintained, so that the quality of the labor and mate- 
rials, excellence of the workmanship, and conformity with the contract stipula- 
tions may be secured. 

The entire responsibility for carrying out the provisions of this act is on the 

„and its powers are hereby made sufficient for t purpose. It shall 
have the authority to acter torily reject, in any stage of the construction, an: 
material, design, or labor which may, in its opinion, not bein conformity wi 
the contract requirements. 

When the vessels shall have been completed satisfactorily as regards design, 
materials, and workmanship, strictly inagreement with the contract stipulations, 
mer shall be tried AER p for speed by the board in the following manner: 

The trial shall continue during not less than twenty-four consecutive hours, 
and longer if necessary in the opinion of the board. Itshall be made with steam- 
power alone, at sea, in weatheras that term is understood by naval officers, 
and along the coast of the United States in as nearly as straight line as ible 
between points of known distance a; by the Coast Survey charts. addi- 
tion to the observation of these points, all the other best methods of ascertain- 
ing the speed shall be employed. In order to neutralize as much as ble the 
effect of wind and tide, one-half of the twenty-four or more hours be run 
by the vessels in one direction, and the other in the opposite direction, re- 
turning to the point of departure, and the mean speed of the whole run, out and 
in, shall be taken for the speed of the vessel. The coal consumed during a trial 
shall be accurately weighed, and from that weight will be determined whether 
the contract requirement of seven days’ supply of coal in the bunkers has been 
fulfilled. The power exerted by the rep come will also be ee peas | ascertained. 
A faulldeck and steam log will be kept during the trial and em ied in extenso 
in the final report of the . Atthe commencement of the trial the vessel 

_ will have all her fuel weights on board, and be at her deep-load draught of wa- 
ter. The coal will be anthracite, selected by the contractor for the vessel. No 
payments will be made on the vessels or for anything in connection with them 
until after the trial, and on the certificate of the board that the entire contract 
stipulations have been satisfactorily performed. 

hat for the purposes of this act the sum of $1,800,000 is hereby appropriated 


hereby repealed, 
Provided, That in making the contracts berein referred to a stipulation may 
be made that if the rate of speed is secured ter than that herein vided 


for, increased compensation not exceeding 10 per cent. therefor may paid, 


and for which purpose a sum sufficient is hereby appropriated. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the substitute 
which has has just been read. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make the point of order on it that it is new legis- 
lation and does not decrease expenditure. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. [Mr. 
HOLMAN rose.} For what purpose does the gentleman from Indiana 
rise? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to move an amendment to the original text. 

The CHAIRMAN. Two amendments are already pending. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not aware that two amendments are pending 
to perfect the original text. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending offered hy the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON], and another amendment: 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts (ar. HARRIS]. The first 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New Jersey, whicl: 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 380, after the word “thousand,” insert the words “three hundred ;" so 
that it will read: 


“For the construction of the steel cruiser of not less than 4,300 tons displace- 
ment now specially authorized by law,” &e. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in lines 389 and 390, the words “contracted for only ” and insert in. 
lien thereof the following: è 

“By and under the contract with the lowest and best responsible bidder or bid- 
ders, made after at least sixty days’ advertisement published in five of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the United States inviting proposals for constructing said 
vessels, su to allsuch rules and ns, superintendence, and provisions 
as to bonds and RNT OS the due completion of the work as the Secretary of 
the Nayy shall prescribe. And no such vessel shall be accepted unless com- 
pleted in strict conformity with the contract.” 


Mr. ROBESON. Is that an amendment to the original text? 
The CHAIRMAN. Itis. 
Mr. ROBESON. I accept it. 
Mr. HISCOCK. Let us vote on it. 
The question being taken on agreeing to Mr. HOLMAN’s amendment, 
on a viva voce vote the Chair stated that the ‘‘ayes’’ had it. 
Mr. THOMAS. I call for a division. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 95, noes 28. 
Mr. THOMAS. I make the point that a quorum has not voted. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Tilinois, Mr. THOMAS, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN. 
The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 123,. 
noes 25, 
So the amendment was adopted. 
Mr. O'NEILL. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 
In line 386, after the word Drastic i insert the following: 
“And for the construction of all which the Secretary of the Navy shall invite 
pro ls from all American ship-builders whose ship-yards are fully equipped 
or building and repairing iron and steel ships, and constructors of engines, ma- 
chinery, and boilers."* 
Mr. O'NEILL. I think the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBE- 
Son] accepts that. 
Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir. 
The question being taken on Mr. O'NEILL ’S amendment, it was 
adopted. 
Mr. BAYNE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out 
word “dollars,” in line 386, namely, these words: 
“Two steel cruisers of not more than 3,000 nor less than Ann Opono 
as recommended by the naval advisory board in its- 


Mr. TALBOTT. Let the amendment be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BAYNE. That leaves but one vessel to be built. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

The question being taken on Mr, BAYNE’s amendment by a viva voce- 
vote, the Chair stated that the ‘‘noes’’ had it. 

Mr. BAYNE. I call fora division. 

The committee divided; and there were ayes 18. 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido not call for further count. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. ELLIS. I move an amendment to the original text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ean furnish 
the Department an oppor- 
from the lowest respon- 


mate: 
the material in accordance with the requirements of 
tunity so to do, and the said materials shall be 
sible bidder.” 

The question was taken upon the amendment; and upon a division. 
there were—ayes 12, noes 45. 
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So (there being no further count called for) the amendment was not 


to. 

The question was then taken upon the substitute of Mr. WHITTHORNE 
for the amendment of Mr, HARRIS, of Massachusetts; and it was not 
agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, was then not 


to. 
The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following: 
For investigating and testing the practicability of deflective armor, $20,000. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I move to amend the paragraph 
just read by striking out the word ‘‘armor’’ andinserting in lieu thereof 
the words “ turretsdesigned by Passed Assistant Engineer N. B. Clark;’’ 
so that it will read: 

For investigating and ee practicability of deflective turrets designed 
by Passed Assistant Engineer N. B. Clark, ` 


A word of explanation. The Secretary of the Navy has lately sent 
to this House a letter on the subject, in which he asks for an appro- 
priation of $20,000 for investigating and testing the practicability of 
deflective turrets for monitors, to test the system invented by Passed 
Assistant Engineer Clark. For some reason the Committee on Appro- 
priations have left out that designation. I have been informed that a 
request was made that it should be left outin order that other systems 
of deflective armor might be tested. I call attention to the following 

“communication from the naval adyisory board: 


NAVAL ADVISORY BOARD, Washington, January 4, 1883. 


Sir: The board having examined the plans submitted on the 3d instant by N. 
B. Clark, passed assistant engineer, United States Navy (retired), for deflecting 
turrets for monitors, desires that before making recommendations for the tur- 
ret armament and protection of the monitors of the Miantonomoh class that 
opportunities may be afforded for a full investigation of the practicability of 
these designs. Mr. Clark's plans embody features thatare novel and entitle 
to thorough experimental tests, and these tests, while determining the absolute 
value of the t of turret, would also be of the greatest value in perfecting the 
manufacture of such material as in any event is absdlutely necessary for steel 
deck-plating. 

The lack of experiments upen deflective armor, excepting a few isolated and 
not entirely favorable tests, makes it of the greatest importance that the board 
should have the result of such experiments as could be easily made, 

Since the turrets submitted are claimed to be hip RAY BEY to monitors, the ex- 
perimental tests should be of such a character as should demonstrate the value 
of armor arranged as proposed by Mr. Clark compared with the ordinary cylin- 
drical di: ition, and as thirteen inches of armor can be applied without diffi- 
culty to the cylindrical type, Clark’s turrets should, therefore, give efficient pro- 


tection inst projectiles actuated by a force sufficient to pierce a 13-inch steel 
or steel- vertical target, or not less than 200 foot-tons of energy per inch of 
shot's circumference. 


An appropriation of $20,000 will enable these experiments to be carried out, 
ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. W. SHUFELDT, 
Commodore, United States Navy, President of the Board. 
Hon, W. E. CHANDLER, 
ry of the Navy. 

I think that inasmuch as Passed Assistant Engineer Clark first brought 
this subject to the attention of the naval authorities, has perfected his 
plans, and submitted them to the naval advisory board, it would be an 
act of gross injustice to divert this sum in any way from the purpose 
for which it was intended. I believe in protecting Mr. Clark, and in- 
suring to him the investigation of that system of deflective turrets 
which he has voluntarily offered to the Government. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute left. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word, and will yield 

_ my time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CURTIN. There seems to bea general disposition in this House 
in some way to provide for the construction of a navy commensurate 
with the power and consequence of this great nation in the family of 
nations of the world. Forone week we have heard of the defects of our 
Navy, of its ordnance, of its means of protection and defense as well as 
its power for aggressive warfare. . 

We have adopted legislation to provide for repairing the old moni- 
tors when the principles upon which they were constructed and their 
usefulness in time of war have passed away before the improvements of 
science by other nations. Now, here is a scientific man, an engineer of 
the Navy, who has been lying upon his back for years on account of 
injuries received during the war, and who has worked out a system 
which has been approved by the naval advisory board, by scientific 
men, and which has received the approbation of every member of Con- 
‘gress who has called to see him. 

He has proposed a new system of armor which will be quite novel 
and will afford a meansof defense as well as of offense, and which meets 
the approbation of practical and scientific men. It is asked on his be- 
half that the sum of $20,000 only shall be appropriated for the purpose 
of testing his invention. 

Now, while I have full confidence in the Departments of this Gov- 
ernment, while I have no word of reproach or want of confidence to 
utter in regard to any Department or bureau of the Government, I do 
trust it will be the pleasure of this House to appropriate this money so 
as to- carry out the plan su; by Lieutenant Clark, and not have 


it diverted for the benefit of other persons who may have plans of a 
similar nature. 
This man has no means of approaching members of this House. He 


is upon his back, a wounded and broken man. In that position his 
active mind, with his scientific knowledge and practical experience, has 
worked out a plan which may enable this nation to make a great ad- 
vance in the armament of ships of war. 

I trust that this man, whom I am glad to say I got into the Navy 
during the war, who was born in the great State which I have the honor 
in part to represent, shall receive from Congress the approbation of his 
plan, and that the money which is to be appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be given to the man who devised this plan and not be diverted by 
any official of the Government to any other purpose. 

The amendment of Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, was then adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NAVAL ACADEMY, 


For pay of professors and others: For two professors, namely, one of mathe- 
matics and one of chemistry, at $2,500 each; three professors (assistants), namely, 
one of physics, one of Spanish, andone of English studies, pne and law,at $3. 
200 each ; six assistant professors, namely, fourof French, one of English studi 
history, and laws, and one of drawing, at $1,800 each; sword-master, at $1,500, and 
two assistants, at $1,000 each; bo -master and gymnast, at $1,200; assistant li- 
brarian, at $1,400; secretary of the Naval Academy, $1,800; three clerks to Super- 
intendent, at $1,200, $1,000, and $800, vely; one clerk to comman 


res 
cadets, $1,200; one clerk to paymaster, oo ra one dentist, $1,600; one baker, 
cs 


$600; one mechanic in department of ph; and Coen pua bir one messen- 


ger, $288; one cook, $325.50; one messenger to Superinten ont, $600; one ar- 
morer, $529.50; one gunner’s mate, $469.50, and one quarter-gunner, $409.50; one 
cockswain, $469.50; one seaman in the department of seamanship, at $249.50; 
six attendants at recitation rooms, library, store, chapel, and offices, at $240 each; 
one band-master, $528; twenty-one first-class musicians, at $348 each; seven 
second-class musicians, at $300 each; one attendant in the department of astron- 
omy and one in the department of physics and ghemistry, at $300 each; in all, 
Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. I move toamend the para- 
graph just read by adding to it that which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That the appointment of naval cadets provided for by the act of 
August 5, 1882, shall be made by the academic of the Naval Academy in 
the order of merit upon such tests as shall be determined by said board, and to 
be by it applied at the conclusion of their six years’ course. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment which I have submitted does not increase expenditures; does not 
make any increase in the number of naval cadets who may be ap- 
pointed. It simply provides that the test for determining who are to 
receive these appointments shall be applied at the end of six years in- 
stead of four years. The amendment will thus correct an injustice 
which I am satisfied was not intended to be inflicted by the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1882. This injustice affects only two classes that will graduate 
at that institution—the class that has one year’s sea-service to perform 
after 1882 and the class that has two years’ sea-service to perform. 
The objection to the act of 1882 with reference to these two classes is 
that it absolutely designates, as much as if the young men were indi- 
cated by name—A, B, C, D, &e.—those who are to receive these ap- 
pointments. 

Letters from the young men of these two classes say to us, “It is no 
use for us to go any further; nothing that we can do, no preparation 
which we may hereafter make can exempt us from the operation of 
that law which absolutely determines the favored ten who are to re- 
ceive these appointments.’’ This amendment simply provides that the 
test upon which the appointments are to be decided shall be made at 
the time of appointment, not two years before. No matter how good 
an examination these young men may pass at the end of four years, who 
can tell how inefficient they may become in the course of two years 
more by reason of vicious habits? 

I think there can be no objection to this amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. The amendment is right. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If any more speeches are made upon it I think I 
must make a point of order. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late! 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For necessary irs of public buildings, ha: , and walls i 
Krki the acute nt ton Kaval ADNOT recy fer NAAR DANSITE, and 
furniture and fixtures, $21,000, 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. I move to amend by adding to the para- 
graph just read the proviso which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That no appropriation for improvements or repairs at the Naval 
Academy shall be construed to authorize, or be applied to, an entirely new build- 
ing for the use of the superintendent or other officers of the academy. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I make a point of order upon that amendment. 
Mr. ATKINS. Itis not liable to a point of order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I withdraw the point. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy, $2,600. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to amend the clause just read by strikin 
out the words ‘‘ two thousand six hundred dollars,’’ in line 475, an 
inserting instead the following: 


Sixteen hundred dollars: Provided, That in computing such expenses each mem- 
ber of said board shall receive for travel not exceeding 8 cents per mile traveled 
by the most direct route from his residence to Annapolis, and 8 cents per mile 
for each mile from said place to his residence on returning, and for all other ex- 


of ` 
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penses not exceeding $6 per day while engaged in the discharge of the duties of 
the board. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is all right. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I desire to submit a substitute for this 
‘amendment, which I think the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
will probably accept as briefer and more to the point. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend lines 494 and 495 so as to read: 

“ For expenses of the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy, $1,500, to pay 
mileage as now allowed by law and a per diem of $5.” 

Mr. DINGLEY, I will accept that as a substitute for my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBESON. I think we ought to allow a per diem of $6. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Five dollars a day will support any gen- 
tleman at the best hotelsin this city or Annapolis. The mileage is now 
fixed by law at the rates named in the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. ROBESON. All right. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. SHALLENBERGER was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows, under the heading of ‘‘ marine corps:”’ 


For provisions, $60,000. 


Mr. ROBESON. I move to amend by inserting after the word “‘ pro- 
visions” the words ‘‘ for the Marine Co and for difference between 
-cost of rations and commutation thereof for detailed men.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That hereafter no officer of the e shall be employed on any shore 
duty unless the Secretary of the Navy shall determine that the employment of 
an officer on such duty is required by the public interests, and 1 so state in 


the order of employment, and also the duration of such service, beyond which 
time it shall not continue. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I move to amend by inserting after the 
word ‘‘shall,’? in line 618, the word ‘‘himself;”’ so as to read ‘‘shall 
himself so state in the order of employment,” &e. 

Mr. ROBESON. ‘There is no objection to that. 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move the following, to come in as an additional 

section: 
‘sane a weyers clack, We catered cer or EO EE GAT mliaasal 
or pay for any stores, supplies, or any property whatever for the use of or on 
accountof the Navy of the United States, or any vessel therein, orany bureau of 
the Navy, and who shall be offered any discount on the price thereof for cash 
or as an inducement for the purchase thereof, or for any other reason whatever, 
shall account therefor and charge himself therewith in the settlement of his ac- 
counts, and any such officer or person who shall willfully fail so to do, or who 
shall accept any present or gratuity of any kind or value whatever on account 
of or by reason of any paronae or payment made by him asaforesaid, shall on 
conviction thereof be dismissed the service and imprisoned for a term of not 
less than one nor more than ten years, and fined not less than $100 nor more 
than $10,000. 

Mr. ROBESON. I do not see any objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. ROBESON. I now move that the committee rise and report the 
bill and amendments to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. PAGE reported 
that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had, 
according to order, had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7314) mak- 
ing appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments. 

Mr. ROBESON. I demand the previous question on the bill and 
pending amendments. 

Mr. ATKINS. Let us adjourn and take the vote on the amendments 
in the morning. 

Mr. ROBESON. I will demand the previous question now and the 
-other question we can settle hereafter. . 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. ROBESON moved to reconsider the vote by which the previous 
question was ordered; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was a to. 

Mr. ATKINS. I will state that there will be three or four yeas and 
nays on different amendments, which will consume more than an hour 
and a half, and I hope the gentleman from New Jersey will agree toan 
adjournment at this time. 

Mr. REED. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee will not insist on 
that when we have so much business before the House. We can as well 
as not stay an hour longer to-night and pass this bill. 

Mr. ATKINS. I would rather meet to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock 
or come back here to-night than stay longer at this time. 

Mr. ROBESON. Let us have a vote on the amendments and see 

. whether we can get through or not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the House take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 
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Mr. ROBESON. I wish to get on with this bill as fast as possible. 
If everybody else was as willing and anxious to go on as I am I think 
we could get through in an hour, but if two or three men are not will- 
ing to go on they have the power to delay action. I am willing, if that 
be the sense of the House, to meet here at 10 o'clock to-morrow and 
vote on the amendments. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understand the proposition is made to take a re- 
cess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SPARKS. Let us adjourn until 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If we take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow 
there will be a slim House present. 

Mr. ROBESON. What do you want the yeas and nays on? 

Mr, SPRINGER. I want the yeas and nays on the amendment in 
regard to Asa Weeks’spatent. There will have to be a yea-and-nay vote, 
under the rules, on the of the bill. 

Mr. HOUSE. I move the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it would facilitate the passage of the bill 
to adjourn until to-morrow at the usual hour. 

Mr. ROBESON, I understand the previous question has been ordered 
on the passage of the bill and amendments, and that the motion to re- 
consider has been laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 83. 

Mr. HOUSE demanded the yeas and nays. 

‘The House divided; and there were—ayes 30., 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not a sufficient number. 

Mr. SPARKS. I ask for tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SPARKS and Mr. RoBESON were ap- 
pointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 32, noes 96. 

So (one-fifth having voted in the affirmative) the yeas and nays were 
ordered. 

Mr. HISCOCK. If gentlemen will allow us to proceed with the 
amendments until 6 o’clock we will then consent to an adjournment. 

Mr. ATKINS. I do not know what time the gentleman from New 
York dines, but I dine at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBESON. Let me make a suggestion tô the gentleman from 
Tennessee. I propose that we proceed with the amendments until we 
come to one where a vote by yeas and nays will be ordered, after which 
I will move to adjourn. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to reconsider the vote ordering the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. TALBOTT.” That can be done; let us reconsider that vote. 

Mr. BROWNE. Let us stay and vote on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair requests the House to be in 
order; no business can be done in such confusion. 

Mr. HOOKER. Regular order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the Chair understand the motion 
to adjourn as withdrawn ? 

Mr. HOUSE. With the understanding suggested by the gentleman 
from New Jersey I will withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment reported from the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. Isa separate vote desired upon all of the amendments? 

Mr. ATKINS. ‘There is but one amendment on which I desire a 
separate vote. That is the amendment relating to torpedoes. I donot 
know of any others. 

TheSPEAKER protempore. A separate vote, then, will be taken upon 
that amendment. Does any other gentleman desire a separate vote? 

Mr. REED. I desire avote on the amendment relating to the pay of 
the chiefs of bureaus. 

Mr. ROBESON. I move to concur in all of the amendments except 
the two named, unless a separate vote is demanded on some otheramend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands there are but 
two separate votes asked for, one upon the torpedo amendment, and the 
other npon the amendment relating to the pay of chiefs of bureaus. Is 
it desired that the several amendments shall be read ? 

Mr. ROBESON. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon agreeing to the 
other amendments in gross as reported from the Committee of the 
Whole. This embraces all the amendments other than the two which 
have been specially excepted and on which a separate vote is demanded. 

The amendments were to. 

Mr. ROBESON moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments reported from the Committee of the Whole were agreed to; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. SPARKS. Now let us adjourn. 

Mr. ROBESON. No; let us go on and dispose of the other two 
amendments, unless there is a call for the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. REED. I do not propose to ask a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment to which I have referred unless it becomes necessary. 

Mr. ROBESON. Read the first amendment on which a separate 
vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase and manufacture of torpedoes—— 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is not the first amendment. 

Mr. REED. The first amendment is the one relating to the heads 
of bureaus. 


Mr. THOMAS. It is the first amendment adopted in the first sec- 
tion of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “bureau,” in line 10, iusert the following: 

= i ‘That said chiefs of bureau shall receive no additional rank or pay 
over and above their regular rank or relative rank in the line or staff of the 
Navy by reason of being chiefs of bureaus.” - 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 68. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 42 members voting therefor. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment which been read. 

Mr. ROBESON. Pending that I move that this House do now ad- 
journ. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Pending the motion to adjourn, the following leaves of absence were 
granted, by unanimous consent: 

To Mr. NOLAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness, 

To Mr. MURCH, for ten daysfrom Thursday, January 25, on account 
of important business. 

The motion to adjourn was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELMONT: The petition of merchants, owners, masters, 
and pilots of vessels, of Bay Shore, Long Island, and of keepers and 
crews of United States life-saving stations Nos. 34, 35, and 36, New 
York, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine service to 
the Navy Department—severally to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BISBEE: The petition of W. B. Watson and others, engaged 
in the coasting trade of the United States, asking that a light-ship be 
placed at Cape Hatteras—to the same committee. 

By Mr. S. S. FARWELL: The petition of Samuel Van Sant and 
others, and of W. F. Coan and others, for an appropriation for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Mississippi River at Des Moines 
Rapids—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. HITT: The petition of the mayor and aldermen of Galena, 
Illinois, for an appropriation for continuance of immigrant inspection 
service—to the Select Committee on the Public Health. 

By Mr. HUTCHINS: The petitions of citizens of New York for are- 
duction of the duty on sugar—severally to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: The petition of Delaware River pilots, against 
the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy Department— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RANNEY: The petition of the Boston (Massachusetts) Bal- 
lot-Box Manufacturing Company, relative to patent ballot-boxes—to 
the Committee on Elections. 

By Mr. RAY: The resolutions adopted by the New Hampshire State 
Grange, praying for the passage of a bill placing the Department of 
Agriculture on an equal footing with other Departments of the Govern- 
ment, &c.—to the Committee on iculture. 

By Mr. REED: The petition of Perry and Flint and others, of 
Jacob McClellan and others, citizens of Portland, Maine, and of Jas. 
E. Goldthwait and others, keepers and surfmen of the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, protesting against the transfer of the revenue marine to the Navy 

ent—severally to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSECRANS: The petition of citizens of San Diégo, Cali- 
fornia, praying Congress for action to enforce their rights against the 
Texas Pacific Railroad—to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

By Mr. SPOONER: The petition of Ralph E. and em- 
ployed in life-saving stations Nos. 3, 4, and 5, district of Rhode Island, 
protesting against the transfer of the revenue marine to the Navy De- 
partment—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WASHBURN: The petition of Durant, Wheeler & Co., for 
an appropriation for improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
River at Des Moines Rapids—to the same committee. 


The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on any foreign manufactured products than are rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BAYNE: Of Thomas Clark and 70 others, employés of the 
United States Iron and Tin-Plate Company of McKeesport, Allegheny 


County, and of James K. Verner and 89 others, employés of the Pitts- 
burgh Forge and Iron Company, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Of L. R. Spong, J. P. Wilbar, and 300 
others, employés of the Harrisburgh (Pennsylvania) Nail Works, at 
West Fairview, Pi lvania. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Of workingmen of Cove Forge, Blair County, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. CONVERSE: Of employés of the Union Furnace Company, 
of Hocking County, Ohio. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Of iron-workers, of Centre County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Of citizens of the eighth Congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. ERRETT: Of 283 workingmen at Soho Iron Mills, of 212 
employés of the Sligo Iron Mills, ənd of 78 employés of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. FISHER: Of citizens of Duncannon, Perry County, Pennsyl- 


vania. 

By Mr. KLOTZ: Of employés of Neal & Son’s Furnace, Bloomsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: Of employés of Kirkpatrick & Co., Leech- 
burgh, Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Of steel workers of Chester, Pennsylvania. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, January 25, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D., Chaplain to the Senate, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, our God, Thou art full of compassion and gracious long-suffer- 
ing, and plenteous in mercy and truth. We rejoice that all things are 
under Thy guidance and control, for Thou only art worthy to govern. 

We thank Thee for all Thy rich and manifold blessings to us, for all 
our personal, social, and political blessings; and we pray that we may 
show our gratitude by acknowledging Thee in all our ways, and by a 
cordial obedience to all Thy commandments. 

Bless our land and country with the choicest blessings of Thy provi- 
dence and Thy grace. Bless our rulers, the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and all othersinauthority. Guide and assist them in the dis- 
charge of their responsible duties. 

Most merciful God, we pray that Thou wouldst bless the solemn serv- 
ices of the day to the spiritual benefit of our rulers. May they be re- 
minded by these services of their own mortality, of the importance of 
being ever ready for their departure, for they know neither the day nor 
the hour when they shall be called hence. We commend them to Thy 
fatherly care and blessing. Be with them in all the trials and changes 
of life; sustain and comfort them in the hour of death; and, finally, 
receive us all into Thy heavenly kingdom. We ask for Christ, our Re- 
deemer’s sake. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
DEATH OF SENATOR B. H. HILL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This day having been set apart for 
services in honor of the memory of our late brother BENJAMIN H. 
HILL, the usual morning business will be dispensed with. 

Mr. BROWN. I submit the resolutions which I send to the chair, 
and I ask for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 


Resolved, That earnestly desiring to show every ble mark of to . 
late a itor of the United States 
high estimate in which his emi- 
istinguish ism are held, the business 
Senate be now , that the friends and late i of Senator HILL 
may pay fitting tribute to his high character, his public services, and private 


virtues. 
Resolved, That in the death of Senator HILL the country has sustained a loss, 
which has been felt and deplored to the utmost limits of the Union. 
That the Secretary of the Senate communicaté these resolutions to 
the House of Representat: 


ives. 
, That, as an addititional mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, the Senate do now adjourn, 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, BENJAMIN HARVEY HILL, whose life, 
character, and distinguished services are the subject of our present con- 
sideration, was born at Hillsborough, in J: County, Georgia, on the 
14th day of September, 1823. His father, Mr. John Hill, was a gen- 
tleman of limited means, without a liberal education. But he was a 
man of spotless character, of very strong common sense, and a great 
deal of will power, who always exerted an extensive influence in his. 
neighborhood and section. 

The mother of the distinguished statesman, whose maiden name was 
Parham, was a lady of very fine traits of character, whose precepts and * 
example exerted a most salutary and powerful influence over her 
children. Mr. and Mrs. Hill were devoted and consistent members of 
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the Methodist Church. They lived and died in the faith, and were 
eminently useful in their day and generation. 

When the subject of this sketch was about 10 years old his father 
moved from Hillsborough to the neighborhood called Long Cane, in 
Troup County, Georgia, which was his home until the day of his death. 
Mr. Hill not only trained his children to habits of morality and Christian 
virtue, buthe caused them to labor with their hands and earn their bread 
by the sweatof their brow. Being a sober, industrious, and persevering 
man he accumulated prior to his death a considerable property, and 
was able to give to each of his nine children something quite respecta- 
ble to start life with. His son Benjamin was obedient and faithful to 
his parents; he labored hard to aid his father. While he was quite in- 
dustrious, he was noted as a very bright and promising youth. When 
he reached the age of 18 years he was very anxious to improve the edu- 
cation which he had been able to obtain in thecountry by going through 
a course in the University of Georgia. But as the family was his 
father felt that he had not the means to spare and do justice to the 
other children, which were n to complete the collegiate course 
of his son. After a family consultation it was agreed by the mother and 
by a good and faithful aunt that they, out of the small means they had 
accumulated, would furnish one-halfthe amount, the father furnishing 
the other half. Under this arrangement the gifted son was enabled to 
enter the State University. Before heleft home he promised his mother, 
if the means could be raised to enabie him to complete his collegiate 
Pera he would take the first honor in his class. 

In the university the young student was industrious, attentive, and 
energetic. His progress was rapid, and his mental development very 
gratifying to his numerous friends in the university and elsewhere, who 
watched his progress and the development of his genius with great pride 
and gratification. When the commencement came at the end of the 
senior year, the faculty unanimously awarded the first honor to young 
HILL. He also took all the honors of the li society to which he 
belonged. And in a familiar letter to a friend he said within the last 
few years that was the proudest day of his life, and that nothing ever 
afforded him more gratification than it did to write to his mother the 
news that filled his heart with so much joy. 

Soon after the close of his collegiate career Mr. HILL was married to 
Miss Caroline Holt, of Athens, Georgia, a young lady belonging to one 
of Georgia’s oldest and most honored families; of good fortune, great 
amiability, beauty, and accomplishments. The happy and brilliant 
young couple settled in La Grange, in Troup County, where Mr. HILL, 
who had already studied law and been admitted tothe bar, commenced 
the practice of his profession. From the very commencement, the tact, 
research, and ability with which he conducted his earliest cases gave 
bright promise of his future eminence. He grew rapidly at the bar 
until he was soon employed in every important case in his county, 
and his professional fame spread into the adjoining counties of the State 
and he became the center figure at the bar in the courts of his circuit. 

In connection with his legal practice Mr. HILL purchased a valuable 
plantation, and with the slaves that he obtained by his wife and by in- 
heritance from his father, and purchased from time to time out of his 
incomes, he conducted the business of planting on an extensive and 
profitable scale. 

Mr. HILt started life an ardent Whig; and it could not be expected 
that a young lawyer of his brilliant talents could long keep out of poli- 
ties. In 1851 he was elected to the house of representatives of the pee 
islature of Georgia, where he soon rose to the position of one of the 

` ablest debaters and most influential members of that body. After the 
Legislature adjourned he resumed the practice of his profession with 
great skill and energy. 

The old Whig party having in the mean time been dissolved in Geor- 
gia, Mr. HILL in 1855 became a member of what was known as the 
American party, and was nominated by that party as their candidate 
for Congress, in opposition to Hon. Hiram Warner, the Democratic nom- 
inee. The race was an exciting one. J Warner was one of the 
ablest and most profound men of the State, though not a distinguished 
orator. Mr. HILL canvassed the district, and usually had the advan- 
tage everywhere in the popular applause. He was defeated, however, 
Judge Warren securing a small majority. 

In 1856 Mr. HILL was a candidate for elector for the State at large on 
the Fillmore ticket. He canvassed the State with great energy, ability, 
and eloquence. From the day on which he made his first grand effort 
in support of his candidate must be dated his recognition as the leader 
of his party in Georgia. During the campaign he met the leading 
Democratic speakers at various points. He had an animated discussion 
with Mr. Stephens af Lexington, and with General Toombs at Wash- 
ington, Georgia. His most ardent admirers were entirely content with 
the ability he displayed in these contests with his distinguished oppo- 
nents. 

From that time forward his influence with his party was unbounded. 
Thy not only trusted and followed him, but he controlled them abso- 
utely. 

In 1857 the author of this sketch was nominated by the Democratic 
party of Georgia as their candidate for governor, and Mr. HILL was nom- 
inated by the American party for the same position. We were both 
young and ardent. I was 36 years of age, he 34. We had never met 
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till the day of our first joint discussion, when we were leading our re- 
spective parties as opposing candidates. The contest was energetic and 
exciting. Mr. HILL displayed great powers of cloquence in the debates, 

and was an exceedingly interesting and formidable competitor. The 
contest ended in the election of the Democratic candidate. 

Mr. HILL then stood among the very first men of the country as a 
political debater, and occupied a very high rankas a lawyer and as an 
advocate at the bar. 

In 1859 he was elected by his party to the senate of Georgia. He 
exhibited t power in the debates of the session, and was without a 
rival the leader of his party in the Legislature. 

In 1860 he was again a candidate for Presidential elector, and can- 
vassed the State for Bell and Everett for President and Vice-President. 
His speeches were exceedingly able and brilliant. 

The election of Mr. Lincoti to the Presidency, as the South regarded 
it, upon a strictly sectional platform brought about the overwhelm- 
ing discontent in that section which resulted in the secession of the 
Southern States and in the unfortunate civil war. When a convention 
to consider this question was called in Georgia, Mr. HILL was with 
great unanimity elected a member of it from the county of Troup. He 
was an avowed Union man, and in conjunction with Alexander H. 
Stephens, Herschell V. Johnson, Linton Stephens, and some others, 
leading men of Georgia, he opposed secession ably and earnestly until 
the final passage of the resolution that it was the right and duty of 
Georgia to secede. When the ordinance was passed he signed it, tak- 
ing position, as did the other distinguished gentlemen whose names I 
have mentioned, that as a Georgian he owed his allegiance first to 
the State of his nativity, of his manhood, and of his home; that her 
people were his people, and her fate should be his fate. 

After the State had seceeded, Mr. HILL was chosen one of the dele- 
gates to the confederate convention at Montgomery, Alabama. In that 
convention he took an able and distinguished part. Soon after the con- 
vention adjourned, when the time came to elect confederate senators, 
he was chosen for the long term, and took his seat in the confederate 
senate, which he occupied till the end of the war. He was made chair- 
man of the judiciary committee, and had the confidence of President 
Davis to the fullest extent, and was regarded the ablest supporter of 
Mr. Davis’s policy in the senate. And when the cause was waning, 
and our people were deeply depressed, Mr. IILL leftthe senate and went 
upon the stamp, and was making an able effort to arouse the spirits of 
the people of Georgia and of the confederacy to renewed resistance when 


General Lee surrendered. 

Soon after the confederacy failed, when many of those who had been 
considered the leaders were arrested, Mr. HILL was among the number. 
While President Davis was consigned to a cell in Fortress Monroe, and 
Vice-President Stephens to one in Fort Warren, and the author of this 
sketch, with a number of distinguished confederates, was incarcerated 
in the Carroll Prison in this city, Mr. HTL was consigned to quarters in. 
Fort Lafayette, in New York harbor. 

After the release of Mr. HILL from prison, he returned to Georgia and 
resumed the practice of his profession with great energy and splendid 
success. He pursued his profession, taking little part in politics, until 
after the of the reconstruction acts in March, 1867, when it was 
again the misfortune of the author of this sketch to differ with his 
former opponent. y 

After our resources were exhausted and our armies had surrendered, 
I thought I saw that we were in the power and at the mercy of a con- 
quering government, and I advised the people of Georgia to acquiesce 
promptly in the terms dictated by Congress; to take partin the con- 
vention which was called by the military commander in charge of the 
district embracing the State of Georgia; to send our best men as mem- 
bers; to secure the best constitution possible, and underittry to live a 
peaceable life and labor to restore prosperity at the earliest day within 
our power. A majority of the white people of Georgia differed with me 
on that point—Mr. HILL among them. He believed by anableand bold 
opposition to the measures prescribed by Congress, and by resistance 
to them in every manner not forcible, the people of the Northern and 
Western States would condemn theaction of Congres; restore the Demo- 
cratic party to power, and we would be saved much of the humiliation 
we had been exposed to by acts of Congress which were regarded by our 
people as illiberal and unjust. 

When Mr. HILL espoused the cause on this line, he did it with all 
the ability, earnestness, energy, and enthusiasm of his nature. He 
attended the first Democratic convention held in Georgia, and was the 
leading spirit and director of it. In the face of the military, with un- 
daunted spirit, he made what was known as his ‘‘ Davis Hall speech,” 
in the city of Atlanta, which, as a masterpiece of denunciation, phi- 
lippic and invective, has scarcely ever been equaled, except in what were 
known as his “‘ Bush-arbor ” and his ‘‘ Notes on the Situation.’ 
The magic power of his declamation and of his denunciation were over- 
whelming and terrific. Probably no one of the masters of elocution 
who has lived on this continent has surpassed it. 

As the author of this sketch had affiliated with the reconstruction 
party, his course shared liberally in the overwhelming and terrific de- 
nunciation of the great orator. Reference to the replies which were 
made to these vigorous assaults is not appropriate to this occasion. The 
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period was a stormy one. The debates were bitter and even vindictive 
on both sides. It was a time of madness. Social relations «vere sun- 
dered in many cases, and there was for a time an upheaval of the very 
foundations of society. During this extraordinary period, when the 
whole political fabric of the State seemed to rock amid the throes of 
dissolution, no one figured so grandly as Mr. HILL, and no one was so 
idolized as he. 

But the people of the South were doomed to an unconditional sur- 
render. We were compelled to accept the reconstruction measures. 
When we rejected the fourteenth constitutional amendment, the fif- 
teenth was proposed, and we were afterward compelled to accept both 
before we could be readmitted to representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

After the reconstruction of the States was completed under the plan 
dictated by Congress, and the constitutional amendments wereadopted 
and incorporated into and became part of that instrument, it was dis- 
covered by all that both the and the courts would unques- 
tionably sustain those new provisions of the Constitution as part of the 
fundamental law of this country, and that the Government would be 
administered accordingly. 

In this state of things, in the fall of 1870 Mr. HILL became fully con- 
vinced of the fact that further resistance was useless. And while he 
believed he had saved much to the State by the course he had pursued 
in rallying and holding the people together and organizing the Democ- 
racy upon a firm basis, he did not hesitate to advise the people of Georgia 
to cease further resistance to what was then an accomplished fact. 

Seeing that further resistance was fruitless, he considered it would be 
criminal to continue to throw obstacles in the way of the Government. 
This announcement on his part exposed him for a time to severe criticism 
by those who did not understand his motives. But he was as firm and 
lion-like in maintaining the stand he then took as he had been in the 
terrible resistance which he made to the reconstruction measures as long 
as he entertained any hope that the resistance might be successful. 
From this time forward Mr. HILL renewed his allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment to the fullest extent, and did all in his power to produce quiet 
and contentment, which he saw were necessary to a return of peace and 
prosperity to our people. 

During the period that intervened, for the next two or three years, 
he pursued his law-practice with his usual ability and success, and also 
again embarked in a large planting business in Southwestern Georgia. 

But the people of Georgia were not content that he should remain a 
private citizen. They desired the benefit of his splendid talents in the 
national councils. And on the death of Hon. Garnet McMillan, who 
was a member of the House of Representatives from the ninth district 
of Georgia, Mr. HILL, by an overwhelming majority, was elected to 
fill the vacancy, and he took his seat in the House. His course there 
is familiar to most if not all who hear me. Some splendid exhibitions 
of his oratorical powers in that body soon gave him an extensive na- 
tional reputation. His celebrated discussion with the distinguished 
Representative from Maine, Mr. Blaine, was one of the most memorable 
that has ever occurred in the House of Representatives. Each of the 
able antagonists sustained his cause in a manner entirely satisfactory 
to his friends. Heated, earnest, and almost vituperative as the debate 
was between them, they learned to know each other’s ability and worth. 
Each was soon called by his State to ocsupy a seat in this Chamber; 
and as their acquaintance was prolonged, it grew first into friendship 
and then into an earnest admiration of each other. The letter of con- 
dolence sent by Mr. Blaine on the death of Mr. HILL did honor alike 
to his head and his heart, and was highly appreciated by the numerous 
friends of the deceased Senator. 

As to the course of Senator HILL in this body and the splendid tri- 
umphs of his eloquence and his genius which have been here exhibited 
I need not speak. They are well known to the Senate, and will long 
be remembered by his friends, his compeers, and an appreciative public. 

As I have been compelled, in order to give correctly anoutline of the 
life and career of the great Senator, to make a passing reference to the 
early antagonism and at one time bitterness that existed between us, 
it affords me great pleasure to state that in later life, when we knew 
each other better and were frequently thrown together, in times less 
stormy and less revolutionary, when it became our duty to consult to- 
gether to determine what was most for the public good and what would 
soonest restore prosperity to our State and our section, our relations 
were changed 

I had retired from public life and had no expectation that I should 
ever enter it again. But I was unwilling that Mr. HILL’s splendid 
talents should be confined simply to the practice of his profession, and 
I desired to see him in the councils of the Union. 

When he ran for the House of Representatives, though not in his dis- 
trict, I had a host of friends there who sustained him. When he be- 
came 2 candidate for the Senate my friends held the balance of power; 
and while I had great regard for the gentleman who then occupied the 
seat, I felt that Mr. HILL could do more to serve the State in that ca- 
pacity than the incumbent. Therefore, when Governor Smith retired 
from the contest on the day of election my friends gave Mr. HILL their 
cordial support, 5 

At a later period, when I was called unexpectedly back into the 
service of my State and took my seat in this Chamber, he met me with 
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the cordiality which our relations then justified. During our service 

ther that cordiality ripened into intimate and confidential triend- 
ship. He frequently said to me, ‘‘I regret that we had notsooner known 
each other better. I regret that we were thrown, when young and ar- 
dent, into the positions of antagonism which we then occupied.” One 
of the last letters I received from him before the sad event which shocked 
the Union was full of confidence and cordial friendship. Referring to 
the past, he said, ‘‘ Who would then have thought that you were dur- 
ing my lifetime to become my most trusted and confidential friend ?”’ 
No one felt more keenly than I did his loss, and no one shed tears of 
more sincere regret. A great man has fallen. The whole country feels 
the shock. Asa citizen he was patriotic, trusted, and beloved; asa 
kind and indulgent husband and father few persons can justly be com- 
pared to him. 

Mr. HILLS love for his mother, and the veneration with which he 
cherished her memory after her death, was beautiful and touching. It 
was his habit when at home to go every day into his parlor where her 
portrait hung, and to look tenderly in her face, and to bow to her on re- 
tiring. A day or two before his death, when he was too feeble to sup- 
port himself without assistance, he requested his attendants to carry 
him into the parlor, that he might takea last look at the likeness of the 
face that wassodeartohim. Onapproaching the likeness he was visibly 
affected.. He lovingly upon the form, and as his heart heaved with 
emc ion and hiseyes filled with tears he said: ‘‘I shall soon be with her 

in.” Then, bowing most reverently and affectionately, he was borne 
from the parlor, never more in this world to look upon the form so ten- 
derly cherished by him. 

But, Senators, this sketch would be incomplete without a reference to 
the religious character of Georgia’s great statesman. As I have already 
premised, his father and mother were earnest, devout, and consistent 
members of the MethodistChurch. At fourteen yearsof age BENJAMIN 
H. HILL became a member of that church. He was faithful and zeal- 
ous, and lived a very exemplary life. During the period of his youth 
and early manhood he was noted for his religious devotion and his piety. 
For years after his happy marriage with his lovely wife he and his fam- 
ily surrounded the altar daily together in prayer and devotion. ke 

Ata later period of life, when he became more engrossed with the courts, 
and absorbed in politics and other public duties, he was thrown much 
away from his home, and his mind was diverted to other objects, which 
made heavy drafts upon his time andattention. And during this most 
active period of his public career he was less attentive to his religious 
duties, which was afterwards to him a source of great regret. But 
when the disease, which finally terminated in his untimely death, had 
seized upon him, its inroads were slow, and his sufferings were very 
great. During this long and trying period his mind reverted back to 
the family altar, to his church relations, and to his religious privileges 
and duties. He calmly surveyed the situation and reviewed his life; 
and his faith became still more firmly anchored within the veil. He 
met his sufferings with a patience and Christian fortitude that in its 
lessons and teachings were absolutely sublime. 

While his sufferings were intense and his pain often excruciating he 
never murmured, butsaid: ‘‘Let God’s will be done, not mine.” Noth- 
ing pleased him better than the conversation of ministers of the Gospel on 
religious subjects. He spoke of the atonement made by our Saviour, 
of its efficiency, and of the hope that he entertained. He delighted 
to dwell on these subjects, While he suffered from day to day and from 
night to night nothing disturbed his equanimity, nothing for a moment 
brought a murmur to his lips. Brilliant and splendid as had been 
many of the triumphs of his life, his Christian resignation and fortitude 
and his triumph in death were much more brilliant, much more sub- 
lime. 

When his powers of speech had failed and his once eloquent tongue 
had ceased to articulate and he was gently and peacefully sinking into 
the embrace of death, that good man, Rev. C. A. Evans, pastor of his 
church, visited him, and approaching him with great gentleness and 
kindness, spoke words of consolation. The dying Senator, witha heart 
full of love and his countenance beaming with heavenly visions, after 
struggling with the impediment that bound his tongue in silence, ut- 
tered audibly his last sentence: ‘‘Almost home.” 

Thus quietly and peacefully passed away one whose memory we all 
affectionately cherish. ' 

But, Senators, our late companion isnotdead. He has passed behin 
the veil, and his form is no longer seen by us. His body sleeps in the 
grave, but his immortal spirit rests in the paradise of God. 

Mr. President, in the demise of Senator HILL the whole Union has 
sustained a severe loss. But the affliction of the people of Georgia is 
greater than any other can be; they knew him; they loved him; they 
honored and trusted him; they almost idolized him. And when it was 
announced that BENJAMIN H. HILL was no more they bowed their heads 
in sorrow, and will long mourn their irreparable loss. 

But, Mr. President, Senator HILL possessed intellectual qualities of 
the highest order. His genius was acknowledged by all. In debate he 
was surpassingly grand and convincing. As a logician he had few 
equals; as an impassioned orator he had no superior; asa lawyer he oc- 
cupied the first rank; as an advocate at the bar he was absolutely over- 
whelming; as an American Senator he was the peer of any one. 

When I reflect upon the great oratorical powers of Senator HILL, the 
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splendor of his genius, the simplicity of his heart, and the patriotic 
impulses of his nature, as I had learned in later life to know them, I 
conclude that the day is not distant when some great American poet, 
burning with patriotic zeal as well as poetic fire, will weave into verse a 
tribute to his memory as glowing and as just as the immortal English 
bard paid the great Irish orator when Byron sang: 
Ever glorious Grattan! the best of the good! 
So simple in heart, so sublime in the rest; 


With ali which Demosthenes wanted endued, 
And his rival or victor in all he possessed. 


Mr. INGALLS. Bern HILL has gone to the undiscovered country. 

Whether his journey thither was but one step across an imperceptible 
frontier, or whether an interminable ocean, black, unfluctuating, and 
voiceless, stretches between these earthly coasts and those invisible 
shores—we do not know. 

Whether on that August morning after death he saw a more glorious 
sun rise with unimaginable splendor above a celestial horizon, or whether 
his apathetic and unconscious ashes still sleep in cold obstruction and 
insensible oblivion—we do not know. 

Whether his strong and subtle energies found instant exercise in an- 
other forum, whether his dexterous and disciplined faculties are now 
contending in a higher senate than ours for supremacy, or whether his 
powers were dissipated and dispersed with his parting breath—we do 
not know. 

Whether his passions, ambitions, and affections still sway, attract, 
and impel, whether he yet remembers us as we remember him—we do 
not know. 

These are the unsolved, the insoluble problems of mortal life and 
human destiny, which prompted the troubled patriarch to ask that 
momentous question for which the centuries have given no answer,—‘‘If 
a man die, shall he live again?” 

Every man is the center of a circle whose fatal circumference he can 
not pass. Within its narrow confines he is potential, beyond it he per- 
ishes; and if immortality is a splendid but delusive dream, if the in- 
completeness of every career, even the longest and most fortunate, be 
not supplemented and perfected after its termination here, then he 

who dreads to die should fear to live, for life is a tragedy more desolate 

and inexplicable than death. 

Of all the dead whose obsequies we have paused to solemnize in this 
Chamber I recall no one whose untimely fate seems so lamentable and 
yet so rich in prophecy as that of Senator HILL. He had reached the 
meridian of his years. He stood upon the high plateau of middle life, 
in that serene atmosphere where temptation no longer assails, where 
the clamorous passions no more distract, and where the conditions are 
most favorable for noble and enduring achievement. His upward path 
had been through stormy adversity and contention such as infreqtently 
falls to the lot of men. Though not without the tendency to medita- 
tion, reverie, and introspection which accompanies genius, his tempera- 
ment was palestric. He wascompetitiveand unpeaceful. He was born 
a polemic and controversialist, intellectually pugnacious and combative, 
so that he was impelled to defend any position that might be assailed 
or to attack any position that might be intrenched, not because the de- 
fense or the assault were essential, but because the positions were main- 
tained and that those who held them became by that fact alone his ad- 

f versaries. This tendeney of his nature made his orbit erratic. He was 
meteoric rather than planetary, and flashed with irregular splendor 
rather than shone with steady and penetrating rays. His advocacy of 
any cause was fearless to the verge of temerity. He appeared to be in- 
different to applause or censure for their own sake. He accepted in- 
trepidly any conclusions that he reached, without inquiring whether 
they were politic or expedient. 

To such aspirit partisanship was unavoidable, but with Senator HILL 
it did not degenerate into bigotry. He was capable of broad generos- 
ity, and extended to his opponents the same unreserved candor which 
he demanded for himself. His oratory was impetuous and devoid of ar- 
tifice. He was not a posturer or phrasemonger. He was too intense, 
too earnest, to employ the cheap and paltry decorations of discourse. He 
never reconnoitered a hostile position nor approached it by stealthy par- 
allels. He could not lay siege to an enemy, nor beleaguer him, nor open 
trenches, andsap and mine. His method was the charge and the onset. 
He was the Murat of senatorial debate. Not many men of this genera- 
tion have been better equipped for parliamentary warfare than he, with 
his commanding presence, his sinewy diction, his confidence, and im- 
perturbable self-control,- 

Butin the maturity of his powers and his fame, with unmeasured op- 
portunities for achievement apparently before him, with great designs 
unaccomplished, surrounded by the proud and affectionate solicitude of 
a great constituency, the pallid messenger with the inverted torch beck- 
oned him to depart. There are few scenes in history more tragic than 
that protracted combat with death. No manhad greater inducements 
to live. Butin the long struggle against the inexorable advances of an 
insidious and mortal malady, he did not falter nor repine, He retreated 
with the aspect of a victor; and though he succumbed, he seemed to con- 
quer. His sun went down at noon, but it sank amid the prophetic 
splendors of an eternal dawn. 

With more than a hero’s courage, with more than a martyr’s forti- 


tude, he waited the approach of the inevitable hour and went to the 
undiscovered country. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, in November, 1861, I first met Mr. HILL 
in the provisional congress of the Confederate States. 

The confederacy was just entering upon its brief and stormy exist- 
ence. Its capital had recently been removed from Montgomery to Rich- 
mond, and Jefferson Davis by a majority of only one vote in the pro- 
visional congress had been elected president over Robert Toombs. 

Surrounded by unexampled difficulties, moral and physical, isolated 
and alone, with the prejudices of the entire civilized world against 
them, and confronted in battle with overwhelming odds, the confeder- 
ate congress was called upon to meet not only the ordinary questions 
and emergencies attending the formation of a new government, but to 
grapple also with the exigencies and demands of a great war, a war not 
for conquest or policy, but for existenee. 

Mr. HILL had earnestly opposed secession up to the last moment, but 
finding that the people of Georgia were determined to separate from 
the Union, he surrendered his personal opinion, and pledged himself 
fully and unreservedly to the cause of the confederacy. 

Opposed to secession, with habits of thought and education utterly 

averse to revolution, the vicissitudes of this stormy period soon 
found him the leader of the administration party in the confederate 
congress. 
Within the limits of an address like this it would neither be possible 
nor proper for me to attempt an analysis of the causes which placed Mr. 
HILL in this position; but chief among them was the fact that having 
once pledged himself to the confederacy he could sce no hope of success 
except in supporting the president chosen by the people; and having 
so declared himself, his great ability naturally made him the exponent 
and defender of the policy of the administration. 

Although surrounded by difficulties and dangers almost without par- 
allel, and confronted by a common peril, it was very soon evident that 
personal rivalry, the attrition of diverse opinion, and the fierce passions 
of a revolutionary era had built up most determined opposition to Mr. 
Davis among the leaders of the South. 

That the president of the Confederate States was loyal to the people 
he led, in every fiber of his nature, can not be doubted save by the 
blindest prejudice; and this being granted, whether he was mistaken 
in the conduct of the war or in the policy of his administration should 
be a sealed book to all those who sympathized and sufiered with him. 
It is enough to say now that never was any public man assailed by op- 
ponents so formidable as those who attacked the president of the Con- 
federate States. 

Toombs, the Mirabeau of the revolution; Yancey, whose lips were 
touched with fire, now the honey of persuasion and then the venom of 
invective; Wigfall, brilliant, aggressive, and relentless—this was the 
great triumvirate which assailed Mr. Davis’s administration. No power 
of description can do justice to the ability, eloquence, or bitterness of 
the debates in which Mr. HILL, single-handed but undaunted, met his 
great opponents. As the war progressed and the fortunes of the con- 
federacy became each year more desperate, the bitterness and violence 
of this parliamentary conflict increased, until scenes of actual personal 
collision occurred on the floor of the confederate senate. 

The participants have passed beyond this world’s judgment, and the 
issues which stirred those fierce passions are dead with the government 
they affected, but the few who heard these debates can never forget the 
matchless eloquence and logic that mingled with the roar of hostile 
guns around the beleaguered capital of the confederacy. 

Reluctant to embrace the confederate cause, Mr. HILL was the last 
to leave it, and I well remember that on my way from Richmond, after 
preparations had been made to abandon the capital, and it was well 
known that the cause was lost, I met him in Columbus, Georgia, en- 
gaged in the task of rallying the people of his State in what was then 
a hopeless struggle. When I told him of recent events, of which he had 
not heard, hesaid, ** All then is over, and it only remains for me to share 
the fate of the people of Georgia.” 

How well he redeemed this pledge the hearts of his people will an- 
swer. Thrown into prison, stripped ofall except life, his courage never 
failed, and in the darkest hour, when the wolves were tearing the vic- 
tims of the war as the coyote the wounded deer, his eloquent voice was 
never for one instant silent until Georgia, torn and bleeding but yet 
splendid and beautiful, once more stood erect in the sisterhood of sov- 
eign States. Nor did he ever under any temptation so far forget his 
manhood and honor as to 


Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 

Accepting fully and without reservation all the legitimate conse- 
quences of defeat, and resolutely turning to the future with its duties 
and obligations, he still retained his self-respect. and never did he 

Bend low, and in a bondsman’s key, 

With "bated breath, and whispering humbleness. 
Say this—— 

Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time 

You call’d me—dog; and for these courtesies 

T'i} lend you thus much monies. 


I knew Mr. HILL well, and under mreamstances which enabled me 
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to judge accurately his attributes and qualities. Likeall men of great 
intellect, he was often accused of inconsistency because he absolutely 
refused to be governed by theroutine thought of others, and had always 
the courage to change an opinion if he believed it erroneous. His 
courage, indeed, both of conviction and expression, was not excelled. by 
that of any man, and his fortitude under the greatest misfortunes ex- 
torted the admiration of even his enemies. 

In an age*when calumny and slander are the ordinary weapons of 
political warfare, and personal scandal the most delicate morsel for the 
public appetite, Mr. HILL was not exempt from the attacks of the foul 
and loathsome creatures who crawl about the footsteps of every public 
man, but he bore himself always with a dignity which commanded the 
respect of all. 

And whatcan be said of the heroism, the uncomplainingand unfalter- 
ing courage with which he met.the irony of fate that brought him the 
torture of a lingering death in the destruction of that tongue and voice 
which had so often awakened with their eloquence the echoes of this Hall! 

In all public and private history there is no sadder page than this, 
and from it we turn away in silent awe and reverence. 

In his political opinions Mr. HILL was governed by the teaching of 
Madison, and no one who heard his speech in the Senate on May 10, 
1879, the greatest speech inmy judgment delivered here within the last 
quarter of a century, will ever forget his tribute to the statesman who 
can be justly termed the father of the Constitution. 

Sir— 

Said Mr, HILLE— 
I want to say here now—and I fcel it a privilege that I can say it—I believe all 
the angry discussion, all the troubles that have come upon this country, have 
sprang from the failure of the people to comprehend the one great fact that the 

vernment under which we live nomodel; it street A national and partly 
Federal; an idea which was to the Greeks a stumbling block, and to the Romans 
foolishness, and to the Republican party an insurmountable paradox, but to the 
Aya if the poopioot tleasentry AONA realine tas nchall these LASY VEERA 
as to whether we live under a Federal or a National Government Sot sinia: 
they would understand that we live under both; that it is a composite Govern- 
ment; that it wasintended by the framers that the Union shall be faithful in de- 
fense of the States; that the States shall be harmonious in support of the Union, 
and that the Union and the States shall be faithful and harmonious in the sup- 
port and the maintenance of the rightsand the liberty of the people. 

Mr. HILL was not only an orator, but a lawyer in the front of his 
profession. His mind was broad yet analytical; and he was averse to 
all radical and revolutionary methods. In my conception of his in- 
tellect and eloquence I always associate him with Virgniaud, the leader 
of the French Girondists. While neither will stand in history with the 
greatest party leaders, yet as orators and parliamentary debaters they 

are entitled to places in the first rank. 

Ended are hisconflicts, his triumphs and defeats. Thestrong, aggres- 
sive intellect is at rest. The clarion voice which could ‘wield at will 
the fierce democracy ” is hushed forever. 

Out upon the shoreless ocean his bark has drifted; but it has not car- 
ried away all of the life that has ended. Never to mortal hands was 
given a legacy more precious than that left to the people of Georgia in 
the memory of her great son who gave his life to her service and his 
latest prayer to her honor and welfare. 

Orator, statesman, patriot, farewell! Let Georgia guard well thy 
grave; for in her soil rest not the ashes of one whose life has done more to 
illustrate her manhood, whose genius has added such glory to her name. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, Alabama, the eldest daughter of 
Georgia, approaches this sad occasion with a proud but stricken spirit. 
I will utter no word in praise of the late Senator that all the people of 
that State and of the South will not sanction with heartfelt nses. 

This is an occasion when the pure serenity of truth need not be 
clouded with undeserved eulogy of the dead. It would be an injus- 
tice to the sincerity of his character, which his own history and ex- 
ample would condemn, to speak of the deceased Senator in terms that 
would be misleading. 

A strong and character such as belonged to BENJAMIN H. HILL 
<an not be correctly portrayed in the soft light of adulation or by mere 
smoothness of expression or in tempered with hesitancy and 
caution. He was a bold, daring, and powerful man in his intellectual 
and physical organism, and his convictions when they were settled after 
due consideration were always the guide to his action and the measure 
of his duty. He thought much, and examined with carefulness every 
important question that engaged his attention. 

When he was in error he was dangerous because of the fertility of his 
resources in argument, his zeal and firmness, his tact in debate, and the 
aggressive energy of his mind. When he was right be was almost in- 
vincible. 

These qualities naturally fitted him for the highest range of achieve- 
ments as an advocate and leader; but such was his independence of all 
control by the thoughts of others that he sometimes sacrificed the leader- 
ship of men whom he could have controlled had he made concessions that 
were not of vital consequence to him or to them. 

The people often made concessions to him to avoid controversy with 
one whom they greatly admired and were attached to with affectionate 

The following of the people under his leadership did not al- 
ways result from their approval of his views, even on great questions. 


He was, in the American sense, a great popular orator, whose powers 
were best adapted to great questions and important occasions, in which 
the rights and liberties of the people were concerned or the honor of 
the country was at stake. In such discussions he sometimes rose’ to 
astonishing heights of sublimity of thought and speech, which carried 
his audience with him until they seemed to lose control of themselves. 
He had no faculty of imitation, and his style of oratory was all his own. 
He had no model in rhetoric or logic that he was willing to copy. He 
seemed to have no thoughts that were his merely by adoption; they 
were the offspring of his own mind. His eloquence was little more 
than a fervid statement of the facts or reasoning which had brought his 
mind to the conclusions which he was supporting; but it was so intense 
as to become almost irresistible. 

When speaking to the people, in the period just preceding the war, 
when the argument was closed and a resort to other methods of defense 
had become a necessity, as they viewed the situation, he turned their - 
thoughts to the duties and dangers of the people of the South and of their 
posterity. He reviewed with pathetic fervor their fidelity to the Consti- 
tution and the Union inall former times of danger and trial; in the second 
war of independence with Great Britain, in the wars with the Indians, 
who were supported by British and Spanish emissaries, and inspired by 
the savage eloquence of Tecumseh; and in the war with Mexico; and, 
feeling that they were threatened with servile insurrection and ultimate 
degradation and the loss of all protection under the Constitution, he 
urged them to their duty with such power that— 

Each ravished bosom felt the high alarms, 
And all their burning pulses beat to arms. 

Mr. HILL was a lawyer of great ability, but his self-reliant habits of 
reasoning led him to seek for arguments rather than for precedents to 
support the cause he wasadvocating. The special-jury system of Geor- 
gia was productive of great alertness and skill in forensic discussion 
among the lawyers of Georgia, and in these he excelled. Senators 
will remember how much he relied on this faculty evenin the discus- 
sion of questions of the most intricate character. He always spoke ex- 
temporaneously, and seldom made any use even of notes of reference 
to authorities. 

In thestrenuous controversy of high debate he was sometimes severe, 
but never with willful injustice to those opposed to him. 

The only soil of his fair virtue’s gloss 
Wasa sharp wit, match’d with too blunt a will; 
Whose edge none spurned that came within his power. 

His political career was shaped by the events of the most difficult and 
momentous period in American history. The success of the rebellion 
of 1776 by the strength of the Union it established made the success 
of the rebellion of 1860 impossible. But the questions that were left 
open after the first rebellion to rankle in the bosoms of the people made 
the second rebellion and the war that followed it unavoidable. 

Mr. HILL, in common with other men of that period, understood that 
the third generation of American citizens were forced to settle by arms 
the questions that the first generation could not settle in the begin- 
ning without giving up all hope of uniting the States in a federal gov- 
ernment under the new constitution. He, like many others, was com- 
pelled by a sense of duty to change his attitude on questions of policy 
to meet the dangers as they arose and drifted with the current of events. 
His fated duty and purpose forced him into resistance to the inevitable, 
but the least destructive measure of resistance was what he always 
sought to adopt. Under such circumstances he was then, and more re- 
cently, charged with reckless inconsistency. 

That was not a just criticism either of his character or his conduct. 
He was so far free from that weakness which is dignified with the title of 
pride of opinion that he did not hesitate to abandon his opinions and 
to disprove their soundness when subsequent reflection satisfied him of 
the error. It was this trait that gave color to the idea that he was vacil- 
lating in his political convictions. 

If he were here and I could render to him in person the justice which 
he would most appreciate, as I render to his memory what I believe to be 
most true, I would say of his course in the beginning of the civil war 
and during the discussion of the events that led-to it that no man then 
living was more sincerely devoted tothe American Union than he was; 
no man gave up the hope of its perpetuity with more intense sorrow 
than he did; no man more firmly believed than he did that the South- 
ern States had just grounds for their secession; no man deplored more 
sincerely than he did that secession and war were made inevitable by 
the very provisions of the Constitution that men were sworn to support, 
and that could not in fact be supported in its provisions relating to 
slavery except by the power of the sword as against the will of a great 
majority of the American people, and when the crisis came, no man 
was firmer than Mr. HILL in supporting with his vote in the conven- 
tion of Georgia the ordinance of secession, against which he had en- 
tered his protest, but to which he gave his assent when his brethren had 
resolved that it was the only remedy left open to them. 

This is the true history of his motives and feelings in that time of 
severe trial, which so honorably explain his conduct, In the light of 
these facts there is a moral heroism in his course which raises his fame 
even toa higher eminence than that which is so freely accorded to him 
for his acknowledged abilities. His fidelity to the Confederate States 
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<ould not have been greater if he had been the sole responsible author 
of the secession of each of the States. His devotion to that cause after 
he had espoused it, and to the people after they were involved in war, 
appeals to their hearts for a tribute, which they freely render to his 
memory, far exceeding eulogy and praise, the tribute of gratitude en- 
riched by love. None but the truest of men could have won this high 
distinction from the people of the South. He has won it worthily, and 
it will continue to bloom amid the leaves of the chaplet with which 
they have crowned him for immortality. 

The people of the South withdrew from the Union because they be- 
lieved that the Government of the United States had no longer the will 
or the power to protect their constitutional rights. They went out by 
the separate and independent action of each of the eleven seceding 
States. Their reunion into a confederacy was itself a great task upon 
the statesmanship of the leading men of the South. Along with this 
task came the instant and inevitable work of preparing for a great war. 

In all these high duties Mr. HILL was an active and leading partici- 
pant as a representative of the State of Georgia. 

The condition of these eleven States was perilous in the extreme, 
and required the highest order of capacity for government to direct 
them through these dangerous straits. The individual States had ar- 
mies in the field engaged in conflicts of arms before the confederacy could 
be organized under a provisional governinent. 

Then immediately came the great struggle, in which all the people of 
all races, with only a few individual exceptions, were united for weal 
or for woe. There was nothing on which the confederacy could rely 
for suceess except the devotion of the people to the cause which united 
them. Nothing was organized, and the material of war consisted only 
of resolute men. Without a military chest, orarms, munitions, equip- 
ments, transportation, or supplies, the military resources of the con- 
federacy consisted of ten millions of people, of whom more than a third 
were slaves whose release from bondage depended on the success of the 
arms of the United States. 

This population could not furnish and keep in the field more than a 
half million of men even for a shortcampaign. Its total arms-bearing 
strength could not exceed a million of men, within the extreme limits 
of military levies, during the whole period of afour years’ war. Their 
arms and ordnance stores, aee | rovisions, and transportation 
were to be dug from the minesand the fields, and hewn from the forests, 
and constructed from the native material. They had to raise the cot- 
ton and wool for clothing their armies, and to build factories to convert 
them into clothing. There was not a thousand thoroughly educated 
soldiers in these eleven States. They had little money, and no credit 
abroad. They were shut in on land and sea by great armies and navies. 
They had no fleet and no commerce. They had not the genuine sympa- 
thy of any nation in the world. 

Their adversaries were men of their own blood; powerful, warlike, 
rich, determined; aroused with enthusiastic zeal for the Union and the 
supremacy of its laws; supplied with every resource of warfare, and sup- 
ported by the sympathy and assistance of many other great nations, 
whose people recruited their armies. They could put in the field as 
many soldiers as the confederacy could possibly muster, and still have 
areserve of population of 20,000,000 from which to draw other armies. 
This brief view of the situation will sufficiently show the general out- 
line of the labors that Mr. HILL and his colleagues in the confederate 
congress were called to perform. They courageously took up the task, 
which seemed too great for human endeavor. 

Their debates are not published, but the tradition that has reached 
us is that they were never excelled in ability and majestic eloquence. 
It may be better that they have faded from human recollection. There 
was little oof ie rivalry in the confederate con; The weight 
of responsibility resting upon all alike kept each individual equal upon 
the common plane of duty. It was the performance of duty, and not 

ing enterprise or moving eloquence, that was the test of a man’s de- 
votion to the common cause and of his ability to serve it in that con- 


gress. 

According to this standard Mr. HILL was honorably distinguished 
among his colleagues, and was applauded by the people. The regard 
of the people for him far exceeded mere admiration. There was a 
strong bond of affection between them. All the sympathies of his high 
nature were aroused by their sufferings, and grew into homage for their 
virtues as he witnessed their fortitude and patience in the terrible trials 
of the war. He saw that their wealth was freely given to the confed- 
eracy; that they fed and clothed the army without the hope of com- 
pensation; that the poor, the widowed, and the orphaned took refuge 
and found comfort in their cheerful benevolence; that they gave up their 
houses for hospitals, and gathered from the fields and forests the simple 
remedies for the wounded and sick which took the place of the ordinary 
hospital supplies and medicines which were denied to them. He saw 
that the women raised bread in the sun-beaten fields, with plow and 
hoe, and divided it between their children at home and their husbands 
and children inthe army. He saw the mothers sending their sons forth 
to recruit the armies as soon as they were able to bear and often- 
times to take the places of fathers and elder brothers who had fallen in 
battle. He rejoiced in the heroic spirit of the people, and they felt 
that he was true to them. 


The end came; and with it came the dawn of a new hope, only to 
spread its wings of light for a moment, and then to fold them again in 
darkness. 

With peace came the promise of restoration to civil liberty as it is 
proudly impersonated in the character of the American citizen. That 
promise contained the essential part of all for which the Southern peo- 
ple had fought for four weary and sorrow-burdened years. They gave 
up the institution which was the provoking cause of the great conflict - 
of arms, and felt assured that there would no longer be occasion or ex- 
cuse for a denial to them of the equal rights enjoyed by other American 
citizens. They laid down their arms and gave their paroles upon these 
express conditions. But they were grievously disappointed, and, hav- 
ing disarmed, they had no longer the privilege of making honorable 
sacrifices to vindicate their rights. They brooded in the darkness of a 
hopeless doom over a loss that was seemingly irreparable. 

On such occasions men have often come forward who seem to have 
been fitted and prepared beforehand for the work. They ask the con- 
fidence of the people, and if they have the faith to give it and the 
courage to follow they are led by them into a happy deliverance. 

Among this class of leaders in the South Mr. HILL was conspicuous. 
In the events which followed the surrender of 1865 his courage and elo- 
quence were displayed in their grandest power as a leader of the peo- 
ple. He was maddened with the thought that the surrender of a peo- 
ple who had struggled so gallantly and suffered so much, but were yet 
able to have protracted the war indefinitely, did not bring to them the 
rights which were expressly included in the capitulation. With an- 
guish of soul he witnessed the wrongs and humiliation inflicted on 
them under the policy of the reconstruction of the seceding States, by 
which they were held subject as vassals under the laws of war when 
they had been promised restoration under the laws of peace. 

When the military power was thus made to supplant the civil power 
in Georgia, and the disarmed people were incapable of resistance, he did 
notdespair. He felt that there was in the American heart a forum where 
the plea for justice could still be heard, and he boldly demanded an 
audience there. Through such assistance he determined that Georgia 
should be set free from military despotism and foreignrule. He united 
the people of Georgia in a crusade against tyranny. They broke their 
chains, and he led them in a triumphant march to victory. With no 
other weapon but the freeman’s ballot they drove out their oppressors. 

His strength, when thus called into action, was a sublime expression 
of the depth of feeling and suffering of a great spirit maddened by a 
sense of cruel wrong. 

As when Alcides * * * felt the envenom'd robe, and tore * 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines; 


And Lichas from the top of Gta threw 
Into the Euboic sea— 


so did this maddened patriot tear from the bosom of his native State 
the deep-rooted grafts of military despotism and cast them out from 
her borders. Neither Garibaldi nor Gambetta were more patriotic or 
more intrepid than he was, and the nations of the earth have mourned 
at their funerals.. This homage was given them because they had lifted 
up the heads of despairing peoples in times of national calamity, and 
reinspired them with hope, courage, and self-reliance. And for this 
cause the South mourns at the obsequies of her patriot son, and em- 
balms his memory with her tears. 

It is not appropriate to utter all the praises our hearts would fain 
bestow upon him. We prefer to leave something unsaid and undone 
for the present time to signify a tenderness of feeling for our dead who 
were great and good that does not now admit of complete expression. 

I witnessed the burial of BENJAMIN H. HILL in the bosom of his 
native State. The people were there in observant masses looking sadly 
on at the simple cortege that escorted his remains to the cemetery. 
They seemed to feel that he had died much too soon to gather the full 
wealth of his own fame or to confer on them the full riches of his coun- 
sels. They seemed to think of him as of a warrior slain by chance 
when he had put on his armor to win his greatest victories; as an eagle 
stricken in its boldest flight; as an oak riven with lightning in the full- 
ness of its beauty and strength while spreading its leaves to welcome 
the summer showers. They were proud that their sorrow was h i 
alike to the living and the dead; but they were grieved that the 
occasion had sosoon arrived. They believed, and I do, that he had not 
attained to the fullness of his growth in intellectual power and that he 
left unfinished many noble plans for the good of the country. 

Mr. HILL was not always wise, yet few were wiser than he. It can 
not be said of him that he was always right, but it can be truly said 
that he was never wrong from willfulness, for lack of courage, or from 
inattention to the requirements of duty. 

Discarding all blind confidence in fate, and deeply sensible of respon- 
sibility to God, his noble and just spirit left this brief existence for one 
that is eternal, satisfied with the past and confident of the future. 

Though his work here was not finished, as we view such matters, he 
was not reluctant to lay down the great charge intrusted to him by a 
fond constituency; for he believed that the Master had called him to 
other duties which, as compared with his duties in the Senate, would 
confer on him ‘‘a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” and 
so assured, he departed hence with rejoicing. z 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, we are often called upon in the 
midst of our public duties to commemorate the death of an associate 
who has shared with us in the labor and responsibility of official trust. 
But it rarely happens that the fatal shaft falls upon a Senator of such 
physical prised and mental vigor as Senator HILL. He had scarcely 
yet attained the full measure of national reputation to which his ad- 
mitted abilities would have raised him. The insidious disease which 
sapped his life not only filled his home, his family, and his State with 
pain and sorrow, but caused a sigh of sadness and respectful sympathy 
in every household where his patient suffering and premature death 
were known. 

I am not able to speak of Senator HILL with the fullness pf informa- 
tion that his colleagues and personal associates have done. ‘They tell us 
how he won and held in the highest degree the respect and esteem of 
his associates, that he has been honored with the confidence of the peo- 
ple of his native State, and by their suffrages for years has filled with 
credit many positions of public trust. We knew him as he appeared 
among us, a ready debater, an ardent but courteousantagonist, strong, 
earnest, and convincing. 

He came into the House of Representatives with a high reputation, 
and both there and in the Senate maintained and advanced it so that 
when the premonition of death came upon him he stood as high in the 
respect and confidence of his associates as any member of this body. 

He was a native of Georgia, educated in one of her universities and 
learned in the practice of law in her courts. He was distinctly a type 
of the Southern mind in its best relations to the affairs of life. 

Though his early life was spent under the influences of the institutions 
of his native State, and though its industries were then confined mainly 
to the pursuits of agriculture, yet in his early manhood he appreciated 
the important position which Georgia holds, as containing within her 
bounds the chief elements for manufacturing industries as well asa 
fruitful soil for agricultural products. 

He was, as I understood him, in early life attached to the Whig party, 
and mainly on account of the well-known position of that party in 
favor of the protective policy. He sympathized heartily with the 

nt prospects that in Georgia there will be a rapid development of 

natural mineral resources, and that the cotton grown on her genial 

soil and that of the “‘Sunny South” will be made ready for her South- 
ern looms and spindles. r 

He had no regrets for the past in the brightening prospects of the 
future, but looked to his State, often called the ‘‘ Empire State of the 
South,” as likely to be improved and advanced by the results of the war 
to a higher plane of wealth, and population. 

His hope was that his State would rise with fresh vigor from the mis- 
fortune and devastation of war by the building of rai the open- 
ing of mines of coal and iron, and by the tide of immigration and labor 
from other States as well as from foreign lands. 

Senator HILL was consistently a Union man before the war. Here- 
sisted the secession of his State until after the ordinance of secession 
was passed. While his views of the construction of the Constitution in 
later years differed widely from my own, yet I never doubted the sin- 
cerity of his opinions. To the questions that grew out of the war I do 
not feel at liberty even to allude because on these questions we were 
widely apart in opinion. 

Whatever his views on any subject, he always put them forth with 
the utmost vigor and clearness of expression. Endowed by nature with 
an ardent temperament, and cultivated by education in the use of all 
the gifts of speech, he defended his opinions with consummate ability. 
Whether in attack or in defense, he was an adversary to command re- 
ag in any form of debate. He represented in a marked degree that 

quality of an orator—earnestness. His training in the practice of 

the law made him familiar, to a wide extent, with precedents and de- 

cisions, upon which he drew copiously in his arguments upon questions 

involving constitutional law and legislative and judicial power. His 

es were more remarkable for their clear reason than for their 

rhetorical felicity, and it may be said that the bent of his mind was in 
the direction of dialectics rather than of literary effort. 

As a man of fine natural gifts and high accomplishments, his loss 
will be felt not only in his own State and neighborhood, but in the 
councils of the nation; and after more than half a century of a well- 
spent life his countrymen will recognize, even in its close, the elements 
of a well-rounded career. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, we halt to-day for a few moments 
in the great journey to say the last farewell words over a new-made 
grave. A comrade in the battle of life has fallen in this high foram. 
The skeleton foot of death enters with familiar step the loftiest as well 
as the humblest stations of human life, and again it has invaded the 
floor of the Senate. But yesterday a commanding presence moved in 
our midst which we shall see no more; a voice of powerful eloquence 
was heard which is now hushed forever; a towering intellect shed its 
light on human affairs which now has joined other councils than those 
of earth. A great and living force has gone out from this body and 


from every scene of mortal concern. 
Others have more fully spoken of Senator HILE’S life and public carcer 
than will.be expected from me, but of his intellectual strength, his will, 


and his courage I have deep and lasting impressions. I first met him 
during the reconstruction of the Southern States which followed the 
war, Asa member of an investigating committee appointed by Con- 
gress I visited Atlanta, and there met Mr. HILE for the first time. His. 


appearance and bearing strongly attracted my attention. The still in- 
tensity of his pale, strong face, his firm, determined features, and the 
clear light of his steady, inquiring, and, as it seemed to me then, some- 
what distrustful blue eyes, combined to make on my mind the vivid 
and striking portrait of a remarkable man. I recall vividly now the 
self-poise, the reserve, the circumspection with which he spoke of pub- 
lic questions, and sought to shelter from hurtful legislation all the in- 
terests of his people. He was not then taking part in national politics, 
and I doubtif such was his intention, but when he was some time after- 
ward elected to the House of Representatives my opinion of his abili- 
ties and force were only confirmed when he immediately took a con- 
spicuous leadership in that body. 

Of the merits of the heated controversies in which he engaged of course 
I do not speak in this presence, but that he was the peer of the ablest 
whom he met no one will deny. His fame was at once national, and 
his State only waited for the first opportunity to bestow upon him its 
highest honor. After Mr. HILL became a member of this body his 
daily movements and every word he uttered were marked and scrutin- 
ized as those of a leading and important actor in public affairs. He 
had been a representative man under an order of things and an at- 
tempted government which had crumbled to the dust, and he could 
not be less than a representative character here. To me it was always 
a curious and most interesting study to watch the workings of his brill- 
iant and fertile mind while he grasped the duties and the ideas of the 
living present, and at the same time with reverent care and devotion 
protected the motives and the memory of a cause into which he had 
poured the whole ardor of his earlier manhood. His mind was essen- 
tially daring and progressive, and he did not seek to cling to principles 
and methods which had been tried and failed; he simply guarded well 
the honor of that vast cemetery in which the dead past lies buried. 

Standing, as I once heard him say, in the ashes of desolation, he still 
looked forward with an unfaltering trust to the dawn of a new day of 
glory for his section, and of union and progress for the entire country. 
He was a ready mounted knight, not looking back to past fields of en- 
eounter, but prompt to enter the lists whenever and wherever opened. 
He believed with Edmund Burke that statesmanship was the science 
of circumstances, and he addressed himself with wisdom and courage 
to the situation in which he found himself placed. This sometimes 
caused him to be accused of inconsistency by those who forget that the 
circumstances which govern the conduct of the statesman are them- 
selves inconsistentfrom day to day. The law of the world is mutation. 

History is a never-ending panorama, in which the pictures are never 
the same, The same grand purposes and fact of progression are there, 
but the methods of public policy, the ways and mean3 whereby gov- 
ernments are created and sustained, the measures which from time to 
time best promote, foster, and encourage the welfare of the people, are 
as various as the different conditions of mankind which have called 
them forth. The principles which have governed one generation may 
have to be discarded for the safety and prosperity of the next. The 
wisdom of to-day may be the folly of to-morrow in the administrative 
measures of peace as well as in the tactics and strategy of war. 

Senator HILL always appeared as much alive to this great fact as any 
man I eyer met in public life. He was always found on the skirmish 
line of advanced and advancing ideas, and in the constant encounters 
which necessarily take place on that line in the field of thought, the 
lightning as it leaps from the sky is hardly more brilliant or rapid than 
were the operations of his mind. Indeed, so prolific was his genius. 
when heated by the combat of discussion that it seemed at times to 
pattake of the eccentricity of the lightning as well as of its brilliancy 
and power. But he was never allured in his most daring flights so far 
that he could not upon the instant return to meet his adversary at the 
precise point in issue. It was this quality, in great measure, and the 
intensity with which he could identify himself with the actual matter 
in hand, ess of what the past had demanded of him, which made 
him the formidable antagonist and the resistless.orator at the bar, on 
the hustings, and in the halls of legislation. 

Sir, a character such as I speak of has never in any age failed to en- 
counter determine1 opposition and deep-seated hostility. The over- 
thrown antagonist, the routed adversary, never forget and are oftenslow 
to forgive. The impetuous assault in debate, the fierce invective, the _ 
merciless sarcasm, leave wounds which seldom altogether heal. This 
was doubtless true of the public career of the bold, aggressive Senator 
whose loss we deplore; and yet to those who knew him well in private 
life how gentle, considerate, and kind were his words and hisways! A 
simple circumstance of an accidental character brought about relations 
between us which revealed him to me in a light I did not expect, al- 
though I had been acquainted with him for years. 

I saw the self-absorbed, distant manner melt away into the gentlest 
sunshine. I realized that when he gave his confidence at all he gave it 
entire; that when he trusted he did so without reservation and with an 
unlimited faith. While perhaps “‘he was lofty and sour to those who 
loved him not,” yet he had, in a bountifal degree, those elements of 
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nature toward friends which make man ‘‘sweet as summer”? to his 
fellow-man. As the world saw him during his active career he wasa 
warrior with his armor on, his lance in rest and bis visor down; but 
away from the scenes of conflict and in the midst of those who came 
close to him he was the unassuming, generous, confiding friend. At 
such times he always spoke with singular ‘tleness and charity of 
those from whom he differed and with whom his debates had been most 
heated and determined; nor do I think I ever heard him speak with a 
show of personal resentmentof such even as had dealt most harshly and 
unjustly with his name and fame. 

Sir, the combination of rare and high qualities of mind and heart 

by Senator HILL not only account for the mourning of Georgia 
over his loss, but also for the fact that his death is regarded in every 
section as a national calamity. His power for great public usefulness 
was recognized in every quarter of our vast, expanded country. He 
had a glorious cause at heart, the construction and development of a 
grand harmonious future for the whole country, adjusting his own and 
the kindred States and people of the South to the existing conditions of 
the present day, and insuring them their full proportion of the honor 
and the wealth of the nation. What nobler purpose ever animated the 
human breast? But in the full meridian splendor of his mental vigor 
and his ripe experience, the unfinished task fell from his hands. That 
summons, to which every ear shall hearken and all mortality obey, 
reached him at the zenith of his powers, and with his plans of future 
work all spread out before him. 

When the light of the sun fades away at nightfall we behold the har- 
monious fulfillment of nature’s law; but when darkness comes at noon- 
day we are struck with awe at the mysteries of the universe. When 
eternity beckons to one whose labors are ended here, and who walks 
wearily under the burden of years, we see him sink down to his rest 
with resignation to the decrees as they are written; but when death 
claims the great and strong, in all their pride of power and piace, wo 
break forth in grief, and question the ways of Heaven and earth which 
are past finding out. 

The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary ; 
But the voice of the weeper 
f Wails manhood in glory. 

How capricious and various are the waysof death! On the first day 
of the new year there had gathered at the White House a vast assem- 
blage to pay honor to the President of the Republic. Talent, beauty, 
official distinction, all were there. Heroes of the Army and the Navy, 
in the brilliant decorations of their rank, made their official obeisance 
to their Commander-in-Chief; the embassadors of distant courts, blaz- 
ing in scarlet and gold, paid friendly congratulations to the Chief Mag- 
istrate of the foremost commonwealth on the globe; thoughtful legisla- 
tors and ermined judges, men of letters, and professors of science stood 
in the same presence; female loveliness lent its enchantment to the 
seene; soft music charmed all the air; the rich odor of flowers came 
with every breath, and the lofty old halls and promenades were vocal 
with exclamations of happy enjoyment. Immediately at my side, in 
the midst of this radiant throng, stood one who was full of years and 
of honors. But the spirit of the’ glass and scythe was hovering even 
there, and at the touch of its icy hand I saw the venerable man of four- 
score sink down like an infant to gentle sleep. Without moan or sigh 
or pain he passed in an instant from the light, the music, and the per- 
fumes of earth to the world of eternal beauty beyond the sun. 

Fortunate man; fortunate in life, and still more fortunate in death! 
Not a moment in the dark valley or the shadow between the two 
worlds, he closed his aged eyes upon the joys of time to open them upon 
the brighter visions of eternity. But how shall the dreadful contrast 
which flashes on every mind be spoken? To the dead Senator whom 
we mourn to-day death came in its most appalling form, wearing its 
most crucl and ghastly mien. No circumstance of torture or of horror 
was omitted from the awful ordeal through which he slowly 
He sought the aid of science, for life was sweet to him; but after he 
turned his face homeward, to abide the will of God, as he said, among 
his own people, the pages of human history in all their wide range pre- 
sent no more striking instance than he did of unquailing, lofty heroism, 
and of sublime submission to the decrees of Providence. 

The stoic philosopher of antiquity would have taken refuge in self- 
murder from the frightful aspect worn by the Kingof Terrors on which 
the dying American statesman looked from hour to hour, from day to 
day, and from month to month with unbroken composure. A little 
more than a year ago the world watched around the death-bed of the 
slowly dying President of the United States, and wondered at his calm- 
ness and courage, but to him there was ini daily hope. Not 
a whisper of earthly hope sustained Senator HILL as he looked long and 
steadily at his inevitable doom. And yet no murmur, wail, or lament 
ever escaped his lips; he uttered no word of grief or disappointment that 
the end of his pilgrimage was sonear; no agony of suffering was everso 
terrible as to extort a single cry of pain; he never appeared so great, so 
calm, and strong, as face to face with the mighty monarch before whom 
all must bow. And why was this? Able, self-reliant, and intrepid as 
he was, could he, unaided and alone, sustain with unclouded serenity 
of mind sucha conflict withapproachingand painful dissolution? Was 
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there no one with him to soothe and to comfort as he passed through the 
farnace seven times heated? 

Sir, we learn that Mr. H1w’s father was a minister of the Christian 
religion, and that he educated his son in the principles and the prac- 
tices of his own faith. It is a fact also that when the son grew to man- 
hood, and at every period of his brilliant and at times stormy career, 
this faith abided with him. The good seed sown in the morning may 
have seemed scorched by the sun, or choked by the thorns and cares of 
the day, but it never lost root in his mind; and in his hour of trial it 
brought forth fruit more than an hundred-fold. It enabled him to 
realize a home of peace and joy beyond the reach of disease or death; 
it enabled him to smile amidst his sufferings as martyrs have smiled 
in flames at the stake. Though of approaching death it might be said, 

Black as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
He shook a dren = 
yet the pale and wasted orator could for himself truthfully exclaim, 
‘Death is swallowed up in victory.” His heart could utter, if his 
tongue could not, that loftiest pean of human triumph ever chanted on 
the shores of time: 


O Death! where is thy sting? 
O grave! where is thy victory? 

Sir, it is a deep and never-ending pleasure to know that in the midst 
or payaa wreck, decay, and pain there came to our lost comrade in 
full abundance, and in compensation for all he endured, those rich and 
precious consolations which this world can neither give nor take away. 

He sleeps well in the soil of his native State. His memory will re- 
main fresh and green in the hearts of his people. Distant and rising 
generations will point out his name in the books which record these 
timesas they would point out one of the brightest stars in the sky. And 
this is all of earth that remains for him. No more will this great, pul- 
sating world with its high, stern battle-cries of conflict arouse his eager 
spirit to action. The world moves on without him, as the ocean rolls 
in unbroken and heedless majesty over the wreck which has gone down 
in her bosom. Great lives have perished at every step in the eternity 


| of time, but the giant march of events has not faltered nor the progress 


of the world been defeated. 

The duties of the dead Senator are all finished. Even this solenin 
occasion, with his name on every lip, isnothingtohim. Hissilent dust 
is alike indifferent to praise or blame, and his immortal presence has 
passed far beyond the call of human voices. But to us, the living, who 
stand where he so lately stood, this hour is freighted with interest 
and admonition. We are walking with unerring steps to the grave, 
and each setting sun finds us nearer to the realms of rest. The fleet- 
ness of time, our brief and feeble grasp upon the affairs of earth, the 
certainty of death, and the magnitude of eternity all crowd upon the 
mind at such a moment as this. They warn us to be in readiness, for 
no one knows in the great lottery of life and death on whose cold, dead, 
pathetic face we may next look in this narrow circle. They call upon 
us to think and speak and live in charity with each other, for the last 
hours that must come to all will be sweetened by recollections of such 
forbearance and grace in our own lives as we invoke for ourselves from 
that merciful Father into whose presence we hasten. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, others more nearly connected with 
the late Senator by ties of location, political sympathy, and personal 
intimacy have spoken of him as only those so situated can well do. 

I will speak of him chiefly as he appeared to me in his public career. 
He was, I think, of the very highest order of intellectual strength, both 
in his perceptive and reflective faculties, He was able to perceive with 
clearness the relations of public questions and the remote, but not less 
certain, effects of occurring events, when to many others the horizon 
was entirely clouded and indefinite, or clothed with a distorted and 
illusory promise. A Whig and American down to the time of the at- 
tempted secession of the Southern States in 1861, he foresaw something: 
of the future and opposed with earnestness and power in the conven- 
tions of his native State the movement for secession. But when it was 
resolved upon and undertaken, he gave himself up to what he consid- 
ered his duty to his State and was thenceforth among the foremost in 
sustaining the Southern cause. 

The notion of fidelity to one’s own State, whether her course be 
thought wise and right or not, is almost a natural instinct; and whether 
it be defensible on broad grounds or not, who does not sympathize with 
it? Even in this body, whose members are Senators of the United 
States, and are not in a constitutional sense any more representatives 
of the particular States that elected them than of all the other States 
and the people, it is extremely difficult to free ourselves from the feel- 
ing that we are the representatives of particular States merely and 
that we are bound to defend and promote the interests of their inhab- 
itants without responsibility for the effect of what we do upon the peo- 
ple of other States. Is it not clear that the fundamental unity of all 
the States, as well as the security of the rights of each, will be much. 
more secure and the National Government much better administered, 
if we remember that our obligations and our solicitudes should be 
bounded by no arrangements of political geography? So thinking, I 
look with large interest and sympathy upon the scenes and events in. 
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which the late Senator from Georgia bore so conspicuous a part and 
upon the affection and confidence that the great mass of the people of 
that State felt toward him. And, differing widely from him in respect 
of very many of his acts and opinions, I felt deeply for him, for his 
family and for his people in the calamity that came upon him. And 
how much more tender our sympathy and admiration grew when we 
saw him bearing the greatest of human suffering with the calmness of 
manly fortitude and the supreme happiness of Christian faith, and 
when we saw that all the evils of this weary life were powerless to 
affect his soul, that rose ‘‘over pain to victory.” 

Such events as we now commemorate, interesting and solemn as they 
are and must be to each one of us, are the most common and the most 
certain of all. The life of man, did it end with this earthly career, 
would be the most miserable of phantasms; but to those who see with 
the eye of faith beyond the narrow border of our mortal life ‘‘ the yoke 
is easy and the burden light.” On this great stage of government the 
actors appear and act their parts and disappear to come again no more, 
but the grand drama goes on withoutinterruption. When the greatest 
and apparently the most important administrators of government sud- 
denly depart there always comes forward from the body of an intelligent 
people some one to fill the vacant place and who is equal to the emer- 
gency of the time. While, then, we are touched with the suddenness 
of these separations, let us take comfort in the knowledge that ourcoun- 
try’s institutions flourish in larger and larger security, and that all our 
people feel more and more the depth and strength of mutual interest, 
sympathy and good-will. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
weary the Senate at this hour by rehearsing the story of Mr. HILL’S 
fame. Everything interesting in his public life has been graphically set 
forth by his able colleague and the Senators who followed him, so that 
there is nothing left for me to do except to put on record my humble 
testimony of the value of a man like Mr. HILL to this country, and my 
sense of the loss which this Senate and the nation have sustained in 
our deceased brother’ssad and untimely death. Insurveying the great 
field of life and noting the progress which has been made in every sci- 
ence and almost every department of knowledge, it would seem from 
the little advance or change that has taken place in the affairs of gov- 
ernment that we have reached a point of perfection in the art of ruling 
States and peoples; that it is beyond the power of human genius to do 
more than maintain the spirit and integrity of our existing establish- 
ments.’ 

The best labors of the great minds of this country have been devoted 
to the work of settling in the public mind the great principles of our 
admirable systems of government, so that at all times the great body of 
the people could comprehend the line of separation which divides au- 
thority from popular rights, and thus secure a loyal support of govern- 
ment on the one hand and a steady and intelligent devotion to liberty 
on the other. In those unhallowed despotisms of the earth where man 
is crushed and oppressed by excessive public power, it is the mystery 
which surrounds the ægis and exercise of governmental authority that 
sustains the unfortunate relations of tyrant and slave. There nothing 
is defined, limited, or comprehensible, but all is dark, complicated, and 
forbidding. The popular mind, long enslaved by superstitious devotion 
to slavish names and maxims, never seesanything of the light of truth, 
and power and authority united with ignorance and submission keep 
millions in bondage and chains. 

You may ask, what has all this to do with the character or merits of 
the deceased? I answer that in making up my estimate of the loss of 
our distinguished brother I can not overlook the quality which above 
all others made him both eminent and useful. If, as I said a while ago, 
we have made no in government of late, and have added noth- 
ing to the discovery of the fathers for the security or happiness of the 
people, it is of the highest importance that the work which has been 
accomplished shall be maintained. The gifted man whom we mourn 
to-day was especially fitted forthe great duty of keeping before the 
people the beacon-light of political truth to teach them their obliga- 
tions to themselves and their Government; to impress upon their minds 
true conceptions of political liberty, allegiance and loyalty to the de- 
mands of just authority, and the praias of every power and au- 
thority which belong to the people and the States. His capacity for 
this great duty made him a leader of public opinion. In little mat- 
ters he was not as great as little men. But where the magnitude of 
the question rose to the level of his great ability his power of argu- 
ment was felt here and in the country. 

The ordinary routine worker had then to stand aside, and every one 
admired the-workings of his original, incisive mind as it put forth its 
powerful arguments in terse and pointedspeech. This, after all, is the 
highest position a public man can occupy in a country like this. Men 
of detail and method and labor can be found anywhere and at all times, 
but even at a time when everything is in a state of improvement those 
grand qualities of mind which immortalized Fox, Pitt, Canning, Grattan, 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun are as rare and far more important than 
they ever were. It was Mr. HILw’s great ability as an argumentative 
speaker and writer which gave him his fame. 

He was often called 2 great orator, but he was more than an orator 
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in the popular sense. He always addressed himself to the minds of 
his hearers. I never knew a speaker of the same reputation who drew 
less upon his imagination than Senator HILL. In his over-anxiety to 
fasten conviction on the mind he would often labor for the accuracy 
and precision of the mathematician. While his vocabulary was always 
strong and simple, in my judgment it often fell short of the vigor and 
depth of his thoughts. Like all truly great men, he attached more con- 
sequence to his ideas than to his language. He was inno sense a wordy 
but always a thoughtful er. His views of the Constitution were 
broad and liberal. In his expositions of our great organic law he did not 
run into the extreme maxims of unlimited power on the one hand nor 
seek to abridge by too narrow bounds the authority of the Union on 
the other. While he always admitted that the Constitution of the 
Union was created by the people of the United States, he ever con- 
tended that this was accomplished through separate State agencies— 
the people of each State acting for themselves in the matter of ratifi- 
cation, independent of the people of every other State. 

But this view did not affect in the least his opinion of the supremacy 
of the Federal Constitution. He always contended that the powers 
granted by the people of the several States, acting as organized political 
factions, to the General Government, were as irrevocable and as bind- 
ing upon the people and the States as though they emanated from the 
people of the Union without regard to State organizations. The great 
argument which he drew from the mode of ratification was that the 
States and the Government of the Union were parts of one system; 
that there could be no question of divided allegiance between them; 
that the Union could not exist without the States although the States 
did exist before the Union. He always advocated a free and liberal 
exercise of the powers granted this Government, but his nature was 
hostile to everything that had the appearance of usurpation. He was 
one of the few men in public life who combined high abilities as a 
political leader with pre-eminent legal talents. Lord Chatham at 
one time deprecated the presence of the mere lawyer in Parliament, 
and he said that you might shake the constitution of the land to its 
center and the lawyer would sit tranquil in his cabinet, but just touch 
a cobweb in the corner of Westminster Hall and the exasperated 
spider would crawl out in its defense. 

But this was not the case with Senator Hitt. He did hot sacrifice 
the Constitution to the profession. He brought to the one all the sup- 
port of an enlightened statesman and patriot full of devotion for the 
whole country and its institutions, and the other he adorned with legal 
learning and professional abilities that will long be remembered by the 
bar, Like all men of strong convictions and great prominence, he was 
supported by devoted friends, and was not without some enemies. Al- 
though he was fondly attached to his high position where his talents 
had full play, and tenderly bound by the ties of affection to his devoted 
family, the world docs not furnish an example more sublime than that 
which he has left us in all the qualities of moral and physical courage, 
true Christian and manly resignation, patient and uncomplaining sub- 
mission to the will of God during the long, tedious months that he 
awaited in agony and suffering the period of his mortal dissolution. 
All the glory of the Senate and the fame of the hustings fade into insig- 
nificance before the grand spectacle presented by this Christian man 
when the time arrived which tested the weakness of human nature. 
Whether bleeding under operations of the surgeon’s knife or silently feel- 
ing the gradual but sure inroads of the monster that was preying upon 
him, he never murmured or complained, but accepted the terrible situa- 
tion as evidence only of Divine pleasure and with the firm conviction 
that his sufferings would be rewarded by a happier life beyond the grave. 

Who can deny the value and efficiency of strong Christian faith with 
such an example of its power and influence before him? With all the 
glory and renown of the world fading away before the shadow of eter- 
nity, this strong man, accustomed to all the procese of reason, under 
the inspiration of Christian hope was able to leave an example of true 
heroism more valuable and sublime than any left by the unbelieving 
philosophers of antiquity. 


Mr. BARROW. Mr. President, it is perhaps true that I stand alone 
here upon the point from which I consider the character of the illustri- 
ous man in memory of whom the Senate meets to-day. All others who 
surround me at this moment have recorded impressions received and 
stamped upon their own mature and well-settled individualities. They 
have studied him and measured him from the firstin the light which a 
long experience of their own in public affairs cast upon him, and the 
figure they contemplate is shaded perhaps by some clouds which have 
never darkened the picture upon which I am looking. 

In the buoyant, hero-worshiping, enthusiastic heyday of my carly 
college days I first saw him and heard him. Under the ancient and 
historic locusts that stand like sentinels around the court-house at Lex- 
ington, in the old county of Oglethorpe, in Georgia, in the last days of 
the summer of 1857, there first burst upon my youthful eyes the ex- 
hibition of his wonderful oratory. Engaged in a heated political cam- 
paign as a candidate for governor of Georgia, his opponent being my 
present colleague in the Senate, conscious that there was before him 

‘a foeman worthy of his steel,” and that in that old Whig county, 
thousands of whose best people were congregated to hear the debate, 
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he had an army of friends whom he must uphold, encourage, and keep 
together, he put forth all his powers. As he towered and soared in his 
swelling tributes to the historic renown of the old Whig party, 
and, roused to his highest pitch, appealed to the immense audience be- 
fore him in the name of its past, its heroes, and its mission, I felt, 
young Democrat that I was, that I was a witness to an almost apostolic 
revelation of eloquence; and then when he turned upon his opponent 
and to hurl fhiis terrible invectives, scathing, pitiless, unsparing, 
his every word glittering like steel, his every accent resonant and ring- 
ing with the very inspiration of passionate indignation, his blazing fig- 
ure was in my eyes the impersonation of every element of vengeance and 
destruction, the very Apollyon of polities. Itis doubtful ifany speech of 
his life contained as much of that power which operates particularly upon 
the ions of men as this unwritten, unpreserved phenomenal effort. 

i Ba undimmed by time, with the same bright hues and radiant 
lights that greeted and delighted my boyish senses, this vision of elo- 
quence remains. Long-after association, as much intimacy as disparity 
in age would allow, frequent opportunity to hear him again in the courts, 
before the people, and elsewhere, have all passed over those first im- 
pressions leaving them almost unchanged. 

Although born upon the soil of Georgia, reared in the midst of her 
home influences, surrounded all the time during which his character 
was being formed by all the agencies and forces peculiar to her people, 
taught in her schools, graduated from her university, Mr. HILL was 
still in some respects not a typical Georgi There was something in 
his nature, an impulse, an insubordination, that made him sometimes 
when he thought he scented injustice or oppression break over all bounds 
of seeming prudence and caution and rush into the first arena that pre- 
sented itself to cast down his glove. His nature wasnot discreet. At 
such times the circumspect and deliberate moderation and wisdom that 
are characteristic of the Georgians fretted and chafed him. He would 
then rebel against the slow, fettering caution of his people and would 
lash out in his fiery way against what to him seemed apathy and 
pusillanimity. 

It is not strange, then, that they sometimes misjudged him when in 
the midst of some rebellious outbreak against what to his impetuous 
nature seemed the snail-like march of his people to the threatened point, 
he rushed on in advance. Men of this mold in all ages have been 
leaders, and the masses of mankind have everywhere been saved, when 
saved at all, by thoseavhom they did not comprehend and whom they 
at some time would greet with the ever-recurring verdict of the rabble, 
‘Let him be crucified.” This repressive power of the million upon 
their few great men who, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, outlive the wave 
and see the dangers that gather in the future which are invisible to the 
submerged eyes of the rest of us, has sometimes cost them their liber- 
ties. Its influence, deadening, paralyzing, and disheartening, is more 
powerful than ever in this age. It was exerted upon him of whom I 
speak more than once, but he defied it. Alone, seeking no ally, look- 
ing with disdain upon the clamorous multitude, taking no counsel, 
trusting to his impulse and obeying it, he would burst out upon his 
meteoric course athwart the political heavens. Blazing and flashing 
with the brilliant and almost blinding scintillations of his vivid intel- 
ligence, terrifying his friends as to the consequences, overwhelming his 
thunder-stricken enemies, coming into collision with the lifelong preju- 
dices and cherished opinions of his own people, he would go sweeping 
on in his grand career. And yet the Georgians always forgave him in 
the end and admired and honored him. 

Whatever of power and attractiveness Mr. HILL may have 
as a political orator and debater, it was before a jury that his peculiar 
talents in one direction at least found their fullest play. If in the trial 
of a case in which his feeling became enlisted a corrupt and lying wit- 
ness crossed his path or the opposite party persisted in an attempt to 
palm off fraud and injustice upon the court to the injury of his client, 
then it was that the terrible lashes of his fiercest invective were laid 
upon their backs. No ‘dint of pity,” no limit to wrath, no check or 
curb ever came near him then, and men are living now who shiver at 
the mention of his name, as the Saracen did at Richard’s, in mindful- 
ness of some such merciless castigation. His greatest power was of this 
sort. There was but little pathos in him. His verdicts, and he won 
many, were those of the ‘‘cloud compelling Jove ” rather than the “‘sweet 
influences of Pleiades.” 

Many great orators have had epochs in their lives when their style as 
such suffered a transformation. This was notably true of Choate, of 
Lincoln, and of Gambetta. It became less impassioned and more philo- 
sophical ; but with Mr. HILL there was a marked and powerful exercise 
in his latest efforts of precisely the same great characteristics that dis- 
tinguished his earliest ; and even the traditions of his college days, that 
still lovingly cling around the old ivied walls of his alma mater at 
Athens, dim and shadowy though they be, handed down from class to 
class, still outline the same striking individuality that afterward riy- 
eted the attention of a continent. 

But with all his triamphs— 


Nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been stu in his death, 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d, 
As 'twere a carcless trifle. 
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Stricken, fatally stricken in that very member which was his strength, 
his glory, and his pride, turning his steps away from the Senate after 
those sad and fruitless efforts to grasp a new life had all proved unavail- 
ing, calm, composed, resolute, resigned, he sought hisownhome. Hap- 
pening in Atlantaon the 18th of July, just one month before his death, 
I called to see him. I found him, who was in some respects the 
greatest talker I had ever known, utterly powerless of . On his 
knee he held a paper upon which he wrote slowly with a pencil these 
words: 

Wish I could talk. a pronn doctors have given me to understand that I 
can not recover, and my e is un m a few months to several years. 
Have told me to employ any other doctors and remedies I see proper. 

He gave it to me to read and I brought it away with me. Itis here, 
and those who know his handwriting will recognize the familiar char- 
acters. His eyes as he gave it had a look of inexpressible sadness, 
but not of regret or repining. He had sought the refuge of home to 
die. He knew full well, as he so pathetically wrote, that his ‘‘ time was 
uncertain,” but he was in the place he had chosen to take his last look 
of the earth. Surrounded by friends, in his own home, under his own 
native skies, amid the scenes of his childhood, his youth, and his man- 
hood, with the silver sheen of the maples to greet his weary eyes in 
the sunlight, and the soft lingual accents of his native South from all 
the myriad voices of the street, and the subtle sweetness of the honey- 
suckle, the jasmine, and the roses stealing in the long summer after- 
noons through his open windows, there where the nights always bring 
silence and rest and every morning its promise, he sat patiently await- 
ing hissummons. When it came he received it— 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him 
And lies down to pleasant dreams. -~ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolutions presented by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BROWN]. 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously; and (at 1 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, January 25, 1883. 
The House met at 110’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SIX NATIONS OF NEW YORK INDIANS. 


Mr. WHITE. I call for the regular order, but will yield for the in- 
troduction of bills for reference. 

Mr. HASKELL. I ask unanimous consent to present a petition from 
the Six Nations of New York Indians relating to Kansas lands. It is 
handed to me by a large delegation of the gentlemen interested. I de- 
sire to have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I object to the names being printed with the body 
of the petition. 

Mr. HASKELL. There are only about one hundred names. To 
print them will not occupy much room, The gentleman from Illinois 
ought nottoinsist on eliminating thenames. This isa petition from the 
New York Indians, signed by their representative men only, and is not 
a popular petition. The names are as essential as any name to any doc- 
ument to authenticate it. I do not want to submit a petition which 
has no names attached showing from whence it came. 

The objection not being insisted on, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, and was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. It is as follows: 

To the honorable Congress of the United States of America, duly assembled : 


ARTICLE l. We, the etre gea sachems, chiefs, headm 
the Six pom of New York Indians, duly assembled in the Onon: 


aea s ry respectfull titi ho 
umbly an y petition to your hono: 
claims in the Kanses lands growing out of 
said Six Nations of New York Indians, namely, by the Rosen de of tag 1826; 
also treaty proclaimed February 23, 1829; also treaty pi ed July 9, and 
appendix l piao in March 13, 1855; the above mentioned known as Menom- 
onee treaties; finall by a treaty which was April 4, 1840, according 
to Schedule A therein found, with the New York Indians, as amended by the 
Senate and assented to by the several tribes, concluded at Buffalo Creek, in the 
State of New York, Jan 15, 1838, 

ART. 2. Your humble petitioners further show and understand their claims to 
be thus: That in the Menomonee treaty proclaimed February 6, 1526, in article 
8, that the Menomonee Indians of Green Bay did cede lands to the New York 
Indians by pee. The above cessions mentioned were finally settled and 
secured to New York Indians by the United States in the Menomonee treaty 
hac ag Ft July 9, 1832; also in preamble of the treaty of 1838 between New 

ork Indians and the United States,in the third nited 
Statesacknowledged that the Green — 

Indians, so it was theirs by $ article 1, by the same treaty, the 
said Green Bay lands were theirs to cede, and did cede it, to the United States. 
In consideration of the above cession on the part of the tribes of the New York 


y lands was 
and in 


‘ully recommend a relief of their 
above-mentioned claim be anpropenent asa fund to build a high school in favor 
of each tribe of the said Six-Nation of New York Indians, and to support the 
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same, for the special benefit of the youths of said Six-Nation of New York In- 
dians. 


ART. 4. Your humble petitioner still further show that the fo ing council 
ard said Six-Nation of New York Indians, the following resolution was duly 


Adopted. 

ART. 5. Your humble petitioner show that by vote of this council duly appoint 
Andrew John, jr., as the chairman the d to Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, to the proper department of United States Government, for the purpose 
of ting the p arala pacte anya pe fe Eag jarani the same, to makean early 
settlement, ti within petition, also the following 
with said Andrew John, jr., namely, 


names appointed delegates 


MOSES LAY, 
PETER SHONGO, 

In behalf of Seneca Nation. 
ALEXANDER JOHN, 
HEMAN CROW, 


ABRAM HILL, 
ELIAS JOHNSON, 
Tuscarora, 


DANIEL LA FORT, 
JOSEPH ISAAC, 


Cayuga. 
Oneida, 


Onondagas. 
To you we will ever pray. 
In witness whereof we hereunto set our hands this 12th day of January, 1883: 


SYLVESTER LAY, 
President of the Seneca Nation. 


WALTER KEN ‘Ty 
Councillors of the Seneca Nation of Indians. 
MOSES LAY 
PETER SHONGO, 
ANDREW JOHN, JR., 
p ALEXANDER JOHN, 
Cayuea chiefs. 


his 
HEMAN X CROW, 
mark, 
ELIAS Soe 
JAMES X PEMPLETON, 


mark. 
Chiefs of the Tuscaroras Nation, 
JOSEPH ISAAC, 


JACOB X BIGBEAR, 
mark, 
Chiefs of the Onondagas. 


his 
ABRAM X HILL, 
mark, 


his 
ABRAM X I. LAND, 
mark. 
Chiefs of the Oneidas. 


his 
HENRY x POWELLS, 
mark, 


his 
ELIJAH X LEWIS, 
mar 
DANIEL LA FORT, 
President of the Council of the Six Nation of New York Indians. 
LESTER BISHOP. 
Clerk of the Siz Nation from Cattaraugus Reservation. 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, New YORK AGENCY. 
Randolph, January 19, 1883. 

I amin G. Casler, United States Indian agent for this agency, do hereb; 
Mitia that the foregoi. Y petition of the council of the Six Nations of New York 
Indians is duly eae g and the del ion duly <r x Aco council of 
tho Pia atona ‘Gand Beaten, the Congress of the United States, the Secretary 
President of the Uni e ry 
of the inbesior, cad the Sem of Indian Affairs consists of the following 
members: 


ANDREW 7. JR., 


hairman, 
MOSES LAY. 
PETER SHONGO, 
LESTER BISHOP, 


Senecas, 
ALEXANDER JOHN, 
HEMAN CROW, 


c : 
ABRAM HILL, ae 
ELIAS JOHNSON, 
Tuscaroras, 
NATIONAL TRADES UNIONS. 

Mr. MURCH, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7394) 
to authorize the incorporation of national trades unions in the District 
of Columbia; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY M. SPRANDELL. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois (by request), by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 7395) granting a pension to Mary M. Sprandell; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
CONTESTED ELECTION—JONES VS. SHELLEY. 


Mr. ATHERTON. On yesterday or the day before I presented the 
views of the minority in the contested-election case of Jones rs. Shelley. 


I now desire to withdraw the minority report temporarily in order to- 
meet a new phase of the case, submitted in the report of the majority, 
which was not made known in the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ATHERTON] asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the views of the minority heretofore 
submitted in the election case of Jones rs. Shelley. 

There was no objection. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BRAGG. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the bill (H. R. 7314) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes. At the time of the adjournment last 
evening the yeas and nays had been ordered on an amendment reported. 
from the Committee of the Whole, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 


After the word “bureau,” in line 10, insert the following: 
`“ Provided, That said chiefs of bureau shall receive no additional rank or pay 


over and above their 


Navy by reason of being chiefs of bureaus.” 


Mr. ROBESON. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. ROBESON. 


regular rank or relative rank in the line or staff of the 


I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 
I suppose when we vote upon that amendment the 


‘ayes’? are for the amendment and the ‘‘noes”’ against it. 


The SPEAKER. Certainly. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
85, nays 117, not voting 89; as follows: 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 


YEAS—S5. 
Aiken, Cutts, Jones, Geo. W. Shelley, 
Atkins, Davis, LowndesH. Jones, James K. Simonton, 
Seoores, Dewe eran Sparks, 
rry, ibrell, ting, Stockslager, 
Blount, Dowd, Knott Strait, 
3 Dugro, Ladd, Thomas, 
Buchanan, Dunn, Leedorn, Thompson, P. B. 
_ Buckner, Ermentrout, Le Fevre ‘Thompson, Wm. G 
bell, Farwell,SewellS. Lewis, Townshend, R. W. 
Caldwell Forney. Manning, Turner, Henry G. 
Campbell, Geddes, Iatson Turner, Oscar 
Carlisle, Grout, MoMillin, Upd 3 
Clardy, Gunter, Mills, Vance, 
Clark, Hammond, N. J. Money, Warner, 
Clements, Hardenbergh, Mor nm, Washburn 
Converse, Haseltine, Moulton, Wellborn 
Cook, Hatch, 2 ~ Wheeler, 
pertle cape Herbert, Payson, illis, 
Cox, uel §. Hewitt, G. W. Ph > Wise, George D. 
Cox, William R. Holman, Reagan, 
vens, Rompi, Reese, 
Cullen, Hutchins, Seales, 
NAYS—117. 
Aldrich, Garrison, McLane, Robt. M. Sherwin, 
Anderson, Guenther, McLean, Jas. H. Shultz, 
Atherton Hall Miles, Singleton, J. W. 
Barr, Hardy, Miller, Skinner, 
Beach, Harmer, Toore, Smith, A. Herr, 
Bisbee, Harris, Benj, W. Morey, Smith, Dietrich C. 
Bliss, Haskell, forse, Spaulding, 
Bowman, Hazelton, Mutchler, Speer, 
Brewer, Heilman, Neal, Spooucr, 
Briggs, Henderson, O'Neill, Steele, 
Buck, Hill, Page, ‘Talbott, 
Burrows, JuliusC. Hiscock, Parker. Taylor, Ezra B. 
Burrows, Jos. Hitt, Peelle, Taylor, Joseph D. 
Buiterworth, Horr, Peirce, Townsend, Amos 
ter, Houk, Randall, Tyler, 
Caswell, Jacobs, Ranney, Upson 
Chapman, Jones, Phineas Ray, Van Horn, 
Crapo, Jorgensen, Reed, Wadsworth, 
avoa Joyce, Rice, Theron M. Wait, 
vis, George R. Kasson, Rice, Wm. W. Ward, 

ring, Kelley, ch, Watson, 

De Motte, m, Richardson, D. P. Webber, 
Dezendorf, Klotz, Ritchie, hite, 
Dingley, Lacey, o n, Whitthorne, 
Elis, Lindsey, Robinson, Geo, D. Willits, 
Errett, Lord Robinson, Jas, S. Wise, Morgan R. 
Farweil, Chas, B. Lynch, Russell, Young. 
Flower, Mackey, Ryan, 
Ford, Marsh, Scranton, 
Fulkerson, MeKinley, Shallenberger, 
NOT VOTING—89 

Armiield, Curtin, Jadwin, Rosecrans, 
Barbour, Darrall, I i I 
Bayne. Deuster, Martin, Scoville, 
Belford, Doxey. Mason, Singleton, Otho R. 
Belmont, Dunnell, McClure Smalls, 
pas $ Dwight, a — J. Hyatt 

Svins, ‘ieCoo pringer, 
Blackburn, Fisher, McKenzie, Stone, 
Blan S Frost, M ve, ‘Tucker, 
Bland, George, Muldrow, Urner, 
Browne, Gibson, Murch, Valentine, 

mm, Godshalk, Nolan, Van Aernam, 
Calkins, Hammond, John Norcross, Van Voorhis, 
Camp, Henry 8. Pacheco, Walker, 
Candler, Hepburn, Paul, West, 

Cannon, Herndon, Pettibone, Williams, Chas. G. 

Cassidy, Hewitt, Abram S. Phelps, Williams, Thomas 

Chace, Hoblitzell, Pound, Wilson 

Cobb, oge, Prescott Wood, Benjamin 

Colerick, Hooker, Rice, John B. Wood! Walter A. 
nell, House, Richardson, J. 8. 

Crowley, Hubbell, Robertson, 

Cul n, Hubbs, Robinson, Wm. E. 
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The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

Mr. DUNNELL with Mr. HARRIS of New Jersey. 

Mr. MAson with Mr. HEWITT of New York. 

Mr. Huss with Mr. LATHAM. 

Mr. CHACE with Mr. WILSON. 

Mr. BRUMM with Mr. CURTIN. 

Mr. Norcross with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. 

Mr. SPAULDING with Mr., KENNA. 

Mr. VAN AERMAN with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. CAmp with Mr. ROBINSON of New York. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, with Mr. DEUSTER. 

Mr. VALENTINE with Mr. ARMFIELD. 

Mr. BELFORD with Mr. HOBLITZELL. 

Mr. BROWNE with Mr. Coss. 

Mr. JADWIN with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. URNER with Mr. MCLANE of Maryland. 

Mr. FARWELL, of Iowa, with Mr. SCOVILLE. 

Mr. WALTER A. Woop with Mr. CULBERSON. 

Mr. BINGHAM with Mr. HOGE. 

Mr. Dwiaur with Mr. CoLERICK. 

Mr. FISHER with Mr. ROSECRANS. 

Mr. REED. I move that the reading of the names be dispensed 
with. 

There was no objection. - 

The result of: the vote was then announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the next amendment 
from the Committee of the Whole upon which a separate vote was 
asked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of lines 213 to 216, both inclusive, insert the following: 

“ For the purchase and manufacture of to! oes adapted to naval warfare, and 
for the fixtures and machinery necessary for operating the same, $100,000: Pro- 
vided, That said money shall only be expended for the purchase or manufacture 
-of torpedoes the invention of citizens of the United States: And provided further, 
‘That no part of said money shall be expended for the purchase or manufacture o 
any torpedo until the same shall have been recommended by the Secretary of the 
Navy, based upon a report to be made to him by a board of naval officers to be 
created by him to examine and testsaid torpedoes and inventions: And provided 
Surther, That a sum not exceeding $50,000 out of said appropriation be paid 
to Asa Weeks, when he shall execute and deliver to the United States a release 
in writing of all claims for the present or future use by the United States of his 
invention in torpedoes and in the machinery for operating, controlling, and ex- 
ploding torpedoes, or relating in —. bei ood the subject of torpedo warfare, 
whether patented or otherwise: Provided, however, Thatsaid payment shall only 


‘be made on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, based upon a 
report of the board of officers above provided for.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to have five minutes’ time for an ex- 
planation of that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not now in order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HARRIS] be allowed five minutes to explain his 
amendment, and I desire five minutes in opposition to it. It was not 
understood at the time it was adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The proposition of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER] is that there be allowed debate upon the amendment 
just read, five minutes for and five minutes against. Is there objec- 


tion? 
Several members objected. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The question is upon agree- 


ing to the amendment reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ATKINS. I call for the yeas and nays on that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As I understand it, the pending proposition is to 
strike out a portion of the text of the bill and to insert in lieu thereof 
-what has been read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. That is the pending proposition. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the original text of the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mod SPRINGER. But we ought to know what it is proposed to 
“strike out. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the portion proposed to be 
struck out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase or manufacture, after full investigation and experiment, of auto- 
mobile torpedoes of the Jatest and best American invention, manufacture, and 
construction, with appliances for their use, $100,006. 

Mr. ATKINS. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ATKINS. Did the Clerk read the portion of the bill proposed 
-to be struck out as it was amended in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk read the ph as proposed to be 
amended. ‘The question is now upon striking out the paragraph as 
proposed to be amended by the Committee of the Whole, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof what has been read. Upon this question the yeas 
-and nays have been ordered. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
129, nays 93, not voting 69; as follows: 


Aldrich, 
Leet 
yne, 
Bingham 
Bisbee, 
Bland, 


Bowman, 


Ellis, 
Errett, 
Farwell, Chas. B, 


Aiken, 
Anderson, 
Atherton, 
Atkins, 


Cook, 
Covington, 
Cox, William R. 


YEAS—129. 
Flower, ott i 
George, nley, 
Godshalk, Miles, 
Guenther, Miller, 

Mills, 
Hammond, John Moore, 
Harmer, Morey, 

E Benj. W. Morrison, 
Haskell, {orse 
Hazelton, Mutchler, 
Heilman, Neal, 
Hill, é O'Neill 
Hitt, a, 
orr, Peelle, 
Houk, Peirce, 
umphrey, Pettibone, 
Jacobs, Pound, 
Jones, Phineas 
5 re pat sel 
oyce, y, 
Kasso) Reed, 
Kelley, Rice, Wm. W. 
K $ Rich, 
Lacey, Richardson, D. P. 
Ladd, Ritchie, 
Leedom, Robinson, Geo. D 
Lewis, Robinson, Jas. S. 
Lindsey, Rosecrans, 
Lord. Russell, 
irae k Shalle 
ey, enberger, 
Marsh, Sherwin, 
NAYS—%3. 
Cravens, Holman, 
Davis, Lowndes H. Hooker, 
Dawes, Hutchins, 
Dibrell, Jones, Geo. 
Dowd, Aey James K 
ugro, enna, 
Dunn, King, 
Ermentrout, Klotz, 
Evins, 
Forney, Le Fevre, 
Fulkerson, Manning, 

n, Matson, 
Geddes, McLean, Jas. H 
Gibson, McMillin, 
Grout, Money, 

Gunter, ve, 
Hammond, N. J. Moulton, 
Hardenbergh, Muldrow, 
Sao furch, 
Hase: tine, { 
Hatch, Payson, 
ianen E SS] 

e n, 
Hewitt, G. W. Reese, 

NOT VOTING—69. 

Deuster, Martin, 
Doxey Mason, 
Dunnell, McClure, 
Farwell, Sewell S. McCook 
Fisher, McKenzie, : 
Ford, McLane, Robt. M. 
Frost, olan, ni 
Harris, Henry 8. Norcross, 
Hepburn, eco, 
Herndon ul, 
Hewitt, Abram S. Phelps, 
Hoblitzel, Randall 
Hoge, Rice; John B, 
House n, J. 8. 
Hubbell, D, 
Hubbs, Robeson, 
Jadwin, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Latham, Ross, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. ROBESON with Mr. BLACKBURN. 

The SPEAKER. The amendments reported from the Committee of 
the Whole have all been acted upon, and the question now is upon the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 


reading; and it was accordingly read the third time. 


The question was upon the 


_Mr. ROBESON. 


bill. 


of the bill. 


The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. This being 


Shultz, 
Simonton, 
Skinner, 


Smith, Dietrich C. 


Taylor, Joseph D. 
Thomas, 
Thompson, Wm. G, 
Cielan y Amos 


Wh 
Whitthorne, 
Willits, 

Wise, Morgan R. 


Rice, Theron M. 

Scales, 

Scranton, 

Shelley, 

Smith, A. Herr 
ks, 


Spar! 
Springer, 
Stoc 


Thompson, P. B. 
Townshend, R. W. 
Tucker, 


Scoville, 
Singleton, J. W. 
Singleton, Otho R. 
Urner, 

Valentine, 

Van Aernam, 

Van Voorhis, 
Walker, 


West, 
Williams, Chas, G. 
Williams, Thomas 


Wilson 
Wood, Benjamin 
Wood, Walter A. 
Young. 


I call the previous question on the passage of the 


a general appropriation bill, under the 


standing rule of the House the yeas and nays must be taken on its 


passage. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 135, nays 100, not vot- 
ing 56; as follows: 


Aiken 
Aldrich, 
Anderson, 
Barbour, 
Barr, 
Bayne, 
Bingham, 


YEAS—15. 


Burrows, Julius ©. 


Carpenter, 
Cra 
Gullen, 
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Deering, Jones, James K. Parker, Smith, A. Herr 

De Motte, Jones, P! Payson, Smith, Dietrich C. 

Dezendorf, Jorgensen, Peelle, Smith, J. Hyatt 

Dingley, Joyce, Peirce, Spaulding, 

ewe n, Pettibone, Spooner, 

Errett, Kelley, Pound, Steele, 

Evins, K i v Stone, 

Farwell, Chas. B. ao M Taylor, Ezra B. 

rge, Ladd, Ray, Taylor, J h D. 

Grou Lewis, 5 jompson, Wm, 

Guenther, Lindsey, Rice, John B. Townsend, Amos, 

Bae ond John 1 nh Ee tk Decal, 
ammond, Jo! , A 

Harmer, Mackey, Richardson, D.P. Urner, 

is, Benj, W. Marsh, Ritchie, ` Valentine, 
Haskell, McCoid, Robeson, ‘an Horn 
Hazelton, McKinley Robinson, Geo. D. Wadsworth, 
Heilman, McLean, Jas, H. Robinson, Jas. S. Wait, 

Hepburn, Miles, ussell, Ward, 
Hill, Money, Ryan, » Watson, 
k, Moore, Scranton, Webber, 
Hitt, Morey, Shallenberger, West, 
Horr, Mosgrove, Shelley, White, 
ohie Neal ‘ Shai, Wise Xt R. 
um Shultz, ise, Morgan 
EATS O'Neil, Skinner, Young. 
Jadwin, > » 
NAYS—100. 
Armfield, Cox, Samuel S, Hooker, 
Atherton, Cox, William R. House, Scal 
Atkins, Cravens, Iutchins, Simonton, 

4 Davidson, Jones, George W. Singleton, J. W. 
Belmont, Davis, Lowndes H, Kenna, Singleton, Otho R. 
Beltzhoover, Dibrell, ing, Sparks, 

a ae ie 2 

urn ugTo, o T, 
Blanchard, unn, Leedom, Strait, 
Bland, Ermentrout, Le Fevre, ‘Talbott, 
Blount, Flower, X Thomas, 
Bı A Forney, Matson, Thompson, P. B. 
B š Fulkerson, McKenzie, Townshend, R. W. 
Buckner, son, MeMillin, Tucker, 

u, Mi Turner, Henry G. 
Caldwell, Gunter, Mo: n, Turner, r 
Carlisle, Hammond, N. J. Morse, Upson, 
Chapman, Hardenbergh, Moulton, Vance, 

Clardy, 7 Muldrow, Warner, 
Clark, Haseltine, Mutchler, Washburn, 
Clements, Hatch, Oates, Wellborn, 

bb, Henderson, Phister, Wheeler, 
Converse, Herbert, Randall, Whitthorne, 

k, Hewitt, G. W. Reese. Willis, f 
Covington, Holman, ~ Rice, Theron M.’ Wise, George D. 
NOT VOTING—S6. 
Belford, Dunnell, Hubbs, Richardson, J. 8. 
Black, Dwight, Latham, Robertson. 
Brumm, Farwell, Sewell S. Martin, Robinson, Wm. E, 
Cam Fisher, Iason, Ross, 
Cassidy, Ford, McClure, Scoville, 
+ T, 

Colerick, Gibson, Morane Robt. M. -Van Aernam, 
Cornell, Godshalk, Miller, Van Voorhis, 
Crowley, Harris, Henry 8. Nolan, Walker, 
gaa Howitt, Abram S aron Williama, Thomas 
Curtin ewitt, Abram S, eco, i omas 
Darrall, Hoblitzell, Paul, Wilson 
Deuster, Hoge, Phelps, Wood, Benjamin 
Doxey, Hubbell, Reagan, Wood, Walter A. 

So the bill was passed. 


The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. Forp with Mr. RICHARDSON of South Carolina. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. ROBESON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move that the morning hour for the call of com- 
mittees be di with. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

SALES BY NAVAL BUREAUS. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a statement of sales 
made by bureaus of that Department from December 1, 1881, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1882; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

INTERSTATE JURISDICTION. 


The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a 
letter from the Attorney-General, with accompanying papers, relative 
to the question of jurisdiction as between the courts of New York and 
New Jersey over the waters of the Hudson River, New York Bay, the 
Kill yon Kull, the Kill Arthur, and the Lower Bay; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House now resolve itself into Coni- 
mittee of the Wliole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering bills raising revenue. 

Mr. HOOKER, I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will allow 


me to submit for adoption a resolution for some printing, which is ap- 


poa by the Committee on Indian Affairs and the Committee on 
inting. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will state that the express purpose of my motion 
is to reach the tariff bill. nore y, 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of” 
the Union for the consideration of bills raising revenue, and states that. 
his purpose is to reach the tariff bill reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Pending that, I raise the question of con- 
sideration, and will state that I do this with the view of calling up 
House bill No. 5656, that we may take action upon the Senate amend- 
ment thereto. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question of consideration can be determined 
by the vote upon this motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I make the point that the ques- 
tion of consideration can not be raised as to the bill which the gentle- 
man names, because it is not before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can raise the question of consid- 
eration without reference to the matter he proposes to call up. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. By asking his supporters to- 
vote down the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. That is the only way the point can be made. 
Raising the question of consideration and defeating the present motion 
would not necessarily bring up the other bill. 

Be ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Because it is not before the 
ouse. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. KELLEY, it was agreed. 
to; there being—ayes 153, noes 30. 

The SPEAKER. The House decides to resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Burrows] will take the chair. 

Mr. HOOKER. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will yield 
to me a moment. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have no objection to the gentleman having an 
order made for printing. 

Mr. HOOKER. I desire to submit a resolution—— 

Mr. KELLEY. If it isa resolution I can not yield. 

Mr. HOOKER. It is simply a resolution for printing. 

The SPEAKER. Itis too late now for the gentleman from Penn- 
cE Nay to yield. The House has decided to go into Committee of the 

ole. : 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, in the 
chair. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to proceed to the consideration of House bill 
No. 7313, being the tariff bill reported by the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I make the point of order that this motion can not 
be entertained. The rules prescribe the order in which the business 
on the Calendar must be taken up. 


MONUMENT TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point, and the Clerk will 
report the first bill on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 109) to admit free of duty a monument to Gencral 
Washington. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to lay that joint resolution aside. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, it will be laid aside. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope not. Let us pass the bill and admit free 
of duty a monument to General Washington. 

Mr. HAZELTON. General Washington does not wanta monument. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It can be passed in the time it will take to vote 
on the motion to lay it aside. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. General Washington has a monument in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

Mr. KELLEY. I want to proceed at once to the consideration of the 


tariff bill. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Ifthere be no objection, the bill will be laidaside. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. It can be passed in a moment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let the bill be passed over or laid aside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois wishes to have the 
bill passed at this time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam not ready to legislate on any of these bills if 
it can be avoided, as I wish to get to the tariff bill. I move the joint 
resolution be laid aside or passed over. 

Mr. REED. Object to it. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of the joint resolution. 
at this time. 

Mr. REED. 
eration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not move to lay it aside. 

Mr. KELLEY. No; but I object to its consideration at this time. 

Mr. COX, of New York. We desire to know what the joint resolu- 
tion is before we vote on the motion of consideration. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects to its consid- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The title of the joint resolution was again read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the joint resolution be read. 


Mr. SPRINGER. 
resolution. 

Mr. KELLEY. Objection has been made and nothing else is in order, 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection being made, the committee, in accord- 
ance with the fourth clause of Rule XXIIT, will now rise. It is pro- 
vided— 

That when objection is made to the consideration of any bill or proposition in 
Committee of the Whole House, the committee shall thereu and report 
such objection to the House, which shall decide, without debate, whether such 
bill or proposition shall be considered or laid aside for the present; whereupon 
the committee shall resume its sitting without further order of the House. 

The committee will now rise and report the objection to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is not my motion to report the joint resolution 
favorably to the House in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis not. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union having called up as the first 
business in order on its Calendar joint essa ery fp Res. 109) to admit 
free of duty a monument to General Washington objection was made, 
and in accordance with the rule the committee rose, and the objection 
is reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union haying reached the joint resolution (H. Res. 109) to admit 
free of duty a monument to General Washington, objection was made, 
and the question now before the House is, Shall the joint resolution be 
considered or laid aside for the present? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Can we have the joint resolution read? 

The SPEAKER. We are not voting on the joint resolution, but un- 
der the rules the House is now deciding withoutdebate on the question 
whether the joint resolution shall be considered or laid aside for the 
present. 

Mr. HOOKER. Still we may have the joint resolution read. 

Mr. MCMILLIN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. McMILLIN. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is it in order to have the joint resolution read 
with a view of knowing what we are voting on? 

The SPEAKER, The House is voting whether the joint resolution 
shall be considered or laid aside. 

Mr. McMILLIN, Is it in order to have it read so we may know 
what we are voting on? 

Mr. ANDERSON and others objected. 

The-‘SPEAKER. The question before the House is whether the joint 
resolution shall be considered in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union or be laid aside for the present, and that question is 
to be decided without debate. - 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Task to have the joint resolution read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not direct it to be read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But is it not in order to have it read? 

The SPEAKER. Not now, as the objection made in committee is to 
be decided without debate. } 

Mr. McMILLIN. When will it be in order to have the joint reso- 
lution read ? 

The SPEAKER. When itis up for consideration. The question 
now is, shall it be considered or laid aside; and that question is to be 
decided without debate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask for a division on that question. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 117. 

So the objection was sustained. 

The committee resumed its session. 


COLLECTION OF TAX ON WEISS BEER. 


The CHAIRMAN. The next business on the Calendar is the bill 
(H. R. 4453) to regulate the collection of the tax on weiss beer. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. KNOTT. I call for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pi lvania objects to the 
consideration of the bill, and the committee will rise and report the ob- 
jection to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Letit be read. I want to know what it is. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How can we tell whether we want to consider the 
bill or not unless we have it read? ° 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that when objection is made to 
the consideration of a bill it is not in order to have it read. The rule 
requires the objection to be reported at once to the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But how can we tell until we know what the bill 
is whether we want to object or not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The title of the bill has been read. Objection 
being made, the committee will rise and report it to the House. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 


I move we proceed to the consideration of the joint 


the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having reached the bill (H. 
R. 4453) to regulate the collection of the tax on weiss beer, objection 
was made, and in accordance with the rule the committee rose, and 
the objection is reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Objection having been made to the consideration 
of this bill in Committee of the Whole, the question now is, Shall the 
bill be considered or laid aside for the present? 

The question was taken; and the objection was sustained. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

AUTOMATIC METER, ETC. ` 

The next business on the Calendar was the joint resolution (H. Res. 
146) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to be constructed 
and tested an sabi. ei meter to measure the quantity and test the 
specific gravity of illed spirits and malt liquors, and to make an 
appropriation therefor. : 

Ir. KELLEY. TI object to the consideration of that resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made to the consideration of the 
resolution, the title of which has been just read, the committee will, 
pursuant to the rule, rise and report the objection to the House. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole having reached joint resolution H. Res. 146, objection was 
made, and in accordance with the rule the committee rose, and the ob- 


jection is reported to the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the joint resolution be con- 
sidered or laid aside for the present? 

Mr. KNOTT. I call for the reading of that joint resolution. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object. 

Mr. KNOTT. Then I insist that under the rules of the House the 
question as to whether or not it shall be read must be submitted to a 
vote of the House. 

Mr. CONVERSE. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will dispose of one point of order at a 
time. 

The Chair desires to state that the joint resolution is not before the 
House for consideration at this time, and the only question that arises 
is with reference to the condition of the business in the Committee of 
the Whole, whether or not the House will direct the committee to con- 
sider the joint resolution. 

Mr. KNOTT. Under Rule XXXI— 

When the reading of a paper other than one upon which the House is called 
to give a final vote is demanded, and the same is objected to by any member, it 
shall be determined without debate by a vote of the House. 

I demand a vote of the House upon the question whether or not this 
resolution shall be read. 

- Mr. HASKELL. The reading of a billis not a paper connected with 
the bill, but the bill itself. The reading of a bill is a part of its con- 
sideration, and takes it out from under the rule which has been quoted 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Then will my friend from Kansas answer 
me this question: Why it is thata bill can be read on a motion to refer 
it on Mondays? 

Mr, HASKELL. Because it is then up for consideration to that ex- 
tent—that is, as to the question of its reference. 

Mr. COX, of New York. No; bills on that day are reported for ref- 
erence only, not for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The rules require bills to be read three times. The 
gentleman from Ohio rose to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I desired the opinion of the Chair as to whether 
this bill is a bill for raising revenue, or not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the bill be read, and that will show. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I understand it is not a bill for raising revenue. 

Mr. COX, of New York. How can we find out unless the bill is 
read? . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to decide that question 
now, as he thinks it is not presented in the present t of this case. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I ask the question if the House did not resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the 
papos of considering bills raising revenue? If so, why is this bill 

rought forward for consideration? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think myself it is not a bill for raising revenue; 
but that is a question that should have been made in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. ‘That was the opinion of the Chair at the time the 
title of the joint resolution was read. . 

Mr. KELLEY. If it is not a revenue bill there is still further reason. 
for refusing to consider it now. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Still the bill should be read to see what it is. 

The SPEAKER. Unless there is objection the bill will be read. 

Mr. CALKINS and others objected. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the question is, Shall the 
bill be read ? ; 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 137. 

Mr. KNOTT. Task the yeas and nays upon the question of reading 
this bill. 
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The yeas and nays were not ordered, 22 only voting in favor thereof. 

So the House refused to order the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question nowis, Will the House direct the 
committee to proceed with the consideration of the jointresolution the 
title of which has just been read? r aie 

The question was taken, and the House sustained the objection. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask unanimous consent now that we proceed to the 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

Several members objected. 

TAX ON NATIVE WINES. 


TheCHAIRMAN. TheClerk will report thenext bill on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 920) to amend section 828 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in relation to the tax on native wines. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the committee will rise 
and report the objection fo the House. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michi, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union having reached the bill (H. 
R. 920) to amend section 328 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, in relation to the tax on native wines, objection was made, and 
in accordance with the rule the committee rose, and the objection is 

to the House. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is, Shall the bill be considered or laid 
aside ? 

The objection was sustained. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

DUTIES ON SUGARS. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the title of the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ik REL 2 Snare shall be semtesed upon the quantity delivertd froma tamead 

u uan ve m 
of napana era pepee into bonded ALAOSA y 

Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the committee will rise 
and report the objection to the House. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union having reached the bill H. R. 
2222, objection was made, and in accordance with the rule the com- 
mittee rose, and the objection is reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill be considered or 
laid aside. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. 
the consideration of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman had given attention while the 
House was in committee he would have learned who objected. 


I wish to inquire who objected to 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I have the right to ask the Speaker 
that question. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker is not required to answer questions 
of fact. 


Mr. KELLEY. Thechairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
objected to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I am glad to hear the objection 
came from that quarter. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House direct the com- 
mittee to proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

The objection was sustained. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

OLEOMARGARINE. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the next bill. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 6635) to tax the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 


Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of that bill. 
Mr. HASKELL. I ask that by unanimous consent we pass over this 
bill. 


Mr. FLOWER and Mr. TOWNSHEND of Illinois objected to the 


bill bein over. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am opposed to the consideration of any bill till we 
reach the tariff bill. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union having reached the bill H. R. 6685, 
objection was made, and in accordance with the rule the committee rose, 
and the objection is reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Thequestionis, Shull the bill be considered or laid 
aside for the t? 

The objection was sustained. 

The committee resumed its session. 

CHIME OF BELLS. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next business on the 


‘Calendar. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res, 257) author’ 
on a chime of bells for the Church of the 


Mr. KELLEY. 
tion. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union having reached the joint resolution H. 
Res. 257, objection was made, and in accordance with the rule the 
committee rose, and the objection is reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the joint resolution be con- 
sidered or laid aside for the present? 

The affirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. SPARKS. I want to hestr the joint resolution read. 1 want to 
know whether or not it is the duty of this House to vote in favor of 
considering that joint resolution. 

The negative vote was taken. 

The question was decided in the negative. 

Mr. FLOWER. If that resolution had been for salt, sugar, and pig- 
iron, it would have gone through. 

The committee resumed its session. 

IMPORTED HAY. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the next bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 6809) to adjust the duty on imported hay. 


Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Burrows, of Michigan, re that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union having reached the bill H. R. 6809, 
objection was made, and, in pursuance of the rule, the committee rose, 
and the objection is = to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The questionis, Shall the bill be considered or laid 
aside for the present? 

The objection was sustained. 

The committee resumed its session. 


TIN 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the title of the next bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2103) in relation to the manufactures of tin, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. CONVERSE. I desire to inquire whether these bills are on the 
Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? 

The CHAIRMAN. All of those bills are on that Calendar. 

Mr. CONVERSE. TheClerk will please indicate the page from which 
he has just read. 

The CLERK. Page 17. y 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union having reached the bill H. R. 2103, objection 
was made, and, in accordance with the rule, the committee rose, and the 
objection is reported to the House. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill be considered or laid 
aside for the present? 

The objection was sustained. 

The committee resumed its session. 


TOBACCO, ETC. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House having directed the Committee of 
the Whole to lay aside the bill last reached on the Calendar, the Clerk 
will report the title of the next bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6563) to abolish the internal-revenue taxes on tobacco, snuff, ci- 
gars, cigarettes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. TUCKER, I hope that bill will be considered now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made to the consideration of the 
bill, the Committee of the Whole will rise and report the objection to 
the House. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole having reached the bill (H. R. 6563) to abolish the internal-reve- 
nue taxes on tobacco, snuff, cigars, and cigarettes, and for other purposes, 
objection was made, and, in accordance with the rule, the committee 
rose, and the objection is reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House direct the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to proceed with the consideration of the bill, or 
lay it aside for the present? 

Mr. KNOTT. I call for the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY and others objected. 

The question was taken upon ordering the bill to be read; and upon 
a division there were—ayes 65, noes 133. 

So the House refused to order the bill to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is upon di 
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the remission or refunding of daty 
oly Trinity, Philadelphia, Pennsy. 


I object to the consideration of that joint resolu- 


ing the Committee 


directing 
of the Whole to proceed with the consideration of the bill. 
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Mr. TUCKER, Mr. MILLS, and others called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question wastaken; and it was determined in the negative—yeas 
100, nays 147, not voting 44; as follows: . 


YEAS—100, 

Aiken, Cravens, Hou: Richardson, J. 8. 

a Jones, George W. 
Atkins, Da -< J 
Barbour, Davis, LowndesH. Kenna, Scales, 
Beach, s Shelley, 
Belmo: Dowd, Klotz, Simonton, 
arse Sahin Dugro, Knott, Singleton, J. AQ 
Blackburn, Ellis, Le Fevre, Sparks, 
Bit naa Melons, : 

58, en; , 
Buchanan, Flower, ‘eMillin, pate 
Gabel Forne Mong T oni R W 

2 ‘orney, oney, o 
Caldwell, Fulkerson, O Tucker, 
Carlisle, Garrison, Moulton, Turner, Oscar, 
Chapman, Gibson, Muldrow, Upson, 
Clardy, Gunter, Mutchler, ‘ance, 
pens ts, Hammond, N. J. rons bb el 
jemeni Hardy, - born, . 
Converse, Haseltine, Phister, 3 
3 Hatch, Randali, White 
Covi Herbert, Reagan, Whitthorne, 
Cox, nel §. Hewitt, G. W. page a Willis, 
Cox, William R. K Rice, M. Wise, George D. 
NAYS—147, 
Aldrich, L; 
Anderson, Farwell, Chas. B. Makay, 
Atherton, Farwell, Sewell S. Marsh, Shallenberger, 
Barr, Geddes, Matson, She 
Belford, Goa Mecold,” Skinng 
McCoid, Skinner, 
Bisbee, Grou! McKinley, Smalls, 
Bland, G . McLean, Jas, H. Smith, A, Herr 
Blount, Hall, Miles, Smith, Dietrich O, 
Bowman, Hammond, John Miller, Smith, J. Hyatt 
Bragg, Harden! Moore, Spaul A 
Briag - Haskell: Money’ ae 
orse, e, 
Browne, Hazelton, urch, Stockslager, 
Buck, Heilman, Neal, Stone, 
Burrows, Julius C. Henderson, Norcross, Strait, 
Burrows, Jos. O'Neill, Taylor, Ezra B, 
Butterw: if Page, Thomas, 
Calk: Hiscock, Parker, Thompson, Wm. G, 
Cam ` Hitt, Payson, Townsend, 
Candler, Holman, Peelle, Turner, Henry G, 
Cannon, Horr, Peirce, Updegraff, 
Carpenter, Houk, Pettibone, Valentine, 
Caswell, Humphrey, Van Aernam, 
Chace, Jacobs, Van Hi 
Cobb, Jad Ranney, Wadsworth, 
Crapo, Jones, James K. Ray, Wait, 
Cullen, Jones, Phineas Reed, Walker, 
:* Joyoe, Rice, John B. W 
Davis, George R. Kasson, Rice, Wm. W., Wi 
Dawes, Kelley, Rich, Watson, 
De Mon S Ritchie, " a Wee y 
» 
De [aad Robeson, Williams, Chas, G, 
al Lindsay, Robinson, J: a Wise, R. 
XW, A as. 
Lord, Russell, 
NOT VOTING—4., 
Bin; Hui 
poo pe ESO kea 
rumm, y 
Cam: Harris, Benj. W. Tyler, 
Cassidy, Harris, Henry S. M: rner, 
Colerick, Hernd McLane, Robt. M. Van Voorhis, 
Cornell, Hewitt, S. Mosgrove, Williams, Thomas 
Sanan, H i, Talan, Woot 
Darrall, Hu Pai ‘ood, Walter A. 
Dezendorf, Hubbs, Robinson, Wm, E, Young. 


So the House refused to direct the Committee of the Whole to con- 
sider the bill. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. TYLER with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama, 

Mr. TYLER. I desire to state that if Mr. WILLIAMS, of Alabama, 
were present, I me vote ‘‘no.’’ 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
DE AEO ener a eee 

BLANCHARD objected. 
The names of those voting were then read. 
Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I ask consent to have my vote recorded 


in the tive. 
~ The SPEAKER Did the gentleman respond when his name was 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Some one was talking to me, and I did 
not hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s vote can not be recorded. 

ie DIMI ee Oe 

RANDALL. rise to a parliamentary 

The SPEAKER. The a E ae 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire toinquire of the Chair how many revenue 
bills there are on the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole before 
the tariff bill will be reached ? 


XTV——100 


ae SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that there is but one more 


Mr. RANDALL. The object of making a test vote on this particular 
bill having been accomplished, I ask that the remaining bill which in- 
tervenes vpe the tariff bill can be reached be laid aside by consent of 
the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. There is but one more. 

Mr. TUCKER. I have no objection to that, because my purpose has 
been answered in securing a test vote on the tobacco bill. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] 
asks unanimous consent that the revenue bill on the Calendar preced- 
iE the tariff bill may be laid aside for the present, 

r. CARLISLE. How can that be done in the House? 

The SPEAKER. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will allow me 
to suggest that the only revenue proposition on the Calendar before the 
tariff bill will be reached is a joint resolution providing for the im- 
portation into the United States, duty free, of books printed for the 
use of the blind. I think that can be laid aside in Committee of the 
Whole in one minute after it is reached to be reported favorably to the 
House at some future time. 

Pits KELLEY. I have no objection to that, provided there be no 
ite. 

Mr. CARLISLE. There will be no debate—not a word. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then I make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed there are two bills yet to 
be reached. 

Mr. KELLEY. What is the other bill? 
ian SPEAKER. The bill to amend section 2743 of the Revised 

tutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is not a revenue bill. It fixes the salary of 
a customs officer. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, on further examination, understands 
that this bill is not a revenue bill. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] asks consent to dane pe all revenue bills intervening 
between that last disposed of and 

Objection was made. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Committee of the Whole 
will resume its session. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Idonotobject. I have consented, with the under- 
standing arrived at between the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KEL- 
LEY] and myself, that the joint resolution to which I have referred may 
be ries J reported from the Committee of the Whole at some future 


The SPEAKER. The Committee of the Whole can dispose of that 
if it so desires. 

The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union resumed 
its session. 

BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

The CHAIRMAN. The last bill before the Committee of the Whole 
having been laid aside by order of the House, the Clerk will report the 
title of the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

int resol ding for the importation into the United 
states, dts tren: oF poses fenil ri for the. use of the blind. i z 

Mr. CARLISLE. I ask that this bill be laid aside to be favorably 
reported at some future time. 

Mr. RANDALL. Isit proposed that this bill be considered at some 
future time in its turn? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire that the bill be laid aside to be reported 
ordasan Ly raha not wish the committee to rise now for the purpose 


ME RANDALL. If the bill is to be reported favorably, it ought to 


gar CARLISLE. Then let it be passed over. 

Mr. KELLEY. Passitover. I object to its consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] 
asks that this bill be passed over informally. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will now report the title of the next bill. 

TARIFF. 

The Committee of the Whole proceeded to the consideration of the 
next bill, the title of which was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other pur- 
poses, 


Mr. KELLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading of 
this bill for information be with. 

There being no rs Pe it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. KEL Mr. Chairman, thereare many reductions in the rates 
of existing duties proposed by the bill we are about to consider which 
my individual judgment does not approve. I fear they may be found 
in practice to be so great as to embarrass or suspend important indus- 
tries, and by thus restricting the demand for labor and ‘impairing the 
efficiency of our productive ted will put American consumers of arti- 
cles at the mercy of those who, by reason of the withdrawal of our com- 
petition in any particular industry, will havea monopoly of our markets 
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and may, as they have hitherto done, control prices therein. Neverthe- 
less I shall support the bill in all its features, submitting amendments 
to its text only in case I shall be instructed to do so by the committee 
over which I have the honor to preside. 

In all legislation upon the tariff of a country with a population ex- 

ing 50,000,000, with continental dimensions and resources unpar- 
alleled alike in their abundance and diversity, a spirit of compromise 
must largely control in the maturing of such bills. 

This bill as a whole is, m my fusemenh, the most perfect tariff bill 
ever submitted to the American Congress. It proposes a complete sub- 
stitute for title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and 

tlemen will therefore find on the opening pages of the bill a num- 
ber of sections in which no is proposed; there are here simply 
that they may be part of the bill, and consequently part of the title 
for which this bill is proposed as a substitute. On 8 we leave 
those sections and proceed to the first of the canal E that 
on chemicals. 

I trust the committee will bear in mind that the bill does not propose 
a change in the nature of our customs regulations and tariff duties. It 
proposes no new scheme of customs revenues, What it proposes is a 
revision of the existing tariff and an adaptation of its provisions, under 
which many of our industries have been organized, to the changed con- 
onthe pole f p exhibited in chemistry, tha; hich 

progress of science, as exhibited in istry, that science whi 

ao and permeates every department of industry from the hum- 

lest handicraft to most delicate and complex departments of produc- 
tion—the progress, I say, of this science has since our tariff was framed 
been marvelous. The most scientific men, the boldest projectors in 
this country or elsewhere would not in 1860 have believed that in little 
more than twenty years there could be accomplished results such as 
our industrial classes are now familiar with the beneficent results 
of which the consumers of textiles, metals, drugs, and of an infinite 
variety of articles are to-day enjoying. 

So, too, improvements made possible by the progress of chemistry 
have been made in themetals and all formsof utility or beauty to which 
they are applicable. . 

The Tariff Commission speaks of the iron industry as.a dying in- 
dustry. It has consequently in an infinite number of cases classified 
iron and steel under the same rates of duty. Not only is steel sup- 
planting iron, which crucible or cast steel could not possibly have done, 
but there are characters of steel then unknown and unsuspected—the 
Bessemer, the open-hearth, the Thomas-Gilchrist or basic process, and a 
large number of other processes—which produce at reduced cost low car- 
bon steel and have given us improved material, not only for railroads, but 
for almost every branch of construction. So rapidly has adequate pro- 
tection developed these methods that many of us are unconsciously 
using steel nails and spikes and other articles of hourly need, believing 
them to be iron. I have a friend whose business has grown to be more 
than half a million of dollars per year. This business illustrates the 
fact that under the dominion of science in a country free to develop 
its reso’ the ingenuity and industry of whose le are stimu- 
lated by liberal rewards for their labor and enterprise, is no such 
thing aswaste, Every staple material used by the gentleman to whom 
I refer was waste years ago. Not only were they waste, but 
almost every one of them was an obstruction and annoyance to the peo- 

e among whom they accumulated. in mechanics can hardly 

said to have lagged behind thatin chemistry. Not only havecombina- 
tions of metals and their form and uses changed, but that which twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty years ago was produced as a rude whole, is now fre- 
quently produced in many parts. The result is that under the influ- 
ence of scienceand invention large classes of goods disappear from enumer- 
ations and classifications of the existing tariff. Thus numerous ques- 
tions are raised for decision by the Treasury upon the appeal of but one 
party, the importers, for under existing law he only has the right to ap- 
peal from the decision of a collector. Hence it is from want of proper 
schedules and classifications that the Department makes much 
of our revenue law, and the courts upon further appeal make often- 
times still more. 

It was one of the complaints, Mr. Chairman, of the first Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, Alexander Hamilton, that in devolv- 
ing on that eho es from adjudications by collectors of ports that 
officer was burd: beyond the endurance of humanity; that he could 
not give personal attention to these numerous conflicting appeals upon 
the proper decision of which so much of the Government’s revenue de- 
pended. In those early days, therefore, these questions began to bere- 
ferred to clerks, and to-day questions involving the capital, energy, and 
enterprise embarked in vast fields of labor are disposed of by minor clerks 
in a by-room of the Treasury, and if aj be taken from the decision 
the American producer of the co: ity has no voice, can not get be- 
fore the courts, and cases made up for courtare made by these same sub- 
ordinate clerks whose decisions are to be overruled or sustained. This 
condition of affairs is a perennial fountain of suspicion and open scandal. 

Right here, sir, I renew my assertion that this tariff bill is an im- 
provement on any ever submitted to The Tariff Commission 


was unable to perfect its work. The time given it was insufficient for 
the work confided to it; and the commission deserves neither the cen- 
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sure which has been heaped upon it on the one hand, nor the lauda- 
tion its work has received on the other. Considering the brief time 
iven it, and the want of experience in such labor of of its mem- 
fs that commission performed what I regard as a wonderful wor 
and so far as its conclusions resulted from thorough consideration, 
most of them. 

But when the Committee on Ways and Means came to examine the 
schedule presented by the commission we found some of them (rela- 
tively few) which appeared to have been deliberately considered, but that 
most of them seemed to be the reports of sub-committees to whom partic- 
ular subjects or schedules had been referred, who had made their report 
oftentimes after very hasty work, and which report had not been re- 
vised by the whole commission. Thusit occurred that articles appeared 
twice, once in one schedule at one rate of duty and again under the 
same name in another schedule at another rate of duty—in one case 
in the metal schedule at 20 cents a pound, I think, and under thesame 
name in the chemical schedule at 30 per cent. ad valorem, a very dif- 
ferent rate of duty. 

The committee found itself very seriously reflected on as having made 
inroads en the commission’s free-list, while in truth and in fact it has 
made large additions to that list. One of the cases which led to most 
grievous condemnation of the Ways and Means Committee was the 
striking off the free-list of cabinets of antiquities, &e. Well, now the 
committee, had it been di to do so, could not deny that it had 
struck those articles from the free-list, but it could not for the life of it 
see why it should be twice in that list, and it struck it out once and 
left it in once. 

Again, sir, it was found the commission had omitted a great many 
articles found in the present law and which ought to be there and which 
we have embodied in this bill. Yet, notwithstanding these evidences 
of haste and want of time to consider by the whole commission, I say 
it performed a work for which I am profoundly grateful and for which I 
believe if we enact this bill into law the country at large will be grate- 
ful. 

They have made schedules and classifications more perfect than any 
I have ever seen; and in these classifications they have sought, and the 
committee has extended their work in that direction, to embrace all the 
articles in the chemical world and the world of colors and which 
discovery and invention have added to the lists of chemicals since the 
lastrevision of the tariff. And with reference to metals, to so classify 
articles and parts of articles that they shall have due relation to each 
other, imposing a lower duty on that which involves material of little 
value and of little labor, and raising the rates of duty as the value of 
the material and the amountand character of the labor required to finish 
the article increases. This, together with the fact that while the com- 
mission and the committee have sought to make the classifications so 
complete that there shall be no difficulty in learning to what class an 
import belongs, together with definitions embodied in the bill by the 
commission, such as the definition of steel, will assist the customs ofi- 
cers in determining what is due to the revenue and what is dueto those 
whose capital and skill are embarked in our productive industries. To 
complete this it has been the object of the committee, in all ‘‘ basket” 
classes as I have heard them called—blanket classes, catch-alls, or 
classes providing for articles not otherwise provided for, to keep therate 
of duty above the schedule rates. The committee have sought to put 
the ratesin those paragraphs higher than the schedule ratessoas tomake 
it the interest of the importer and the foreign manufacturer who con- 
signs goods to his agentin this country to put his articles in their proper 
class, to classify them according to the tariff bill and not asnow toclassify 
them undernew nomenclature, under changes of name, soas to getthem 
intothe not otherwise provided for classes at lower rates of duty than 
those named forthese articles onthe schedules. Thus the Treasury De- 
partment has decided as to a large class of articles on which the duty 
should be very advanced, that inasmuch as they appear in no classifi- 
cation of the existing tariff they are manufactures not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and must consequently be admitted at little more than nomi- 
nal duty. Thus the whole tariff has been deranged, and thespectacle 
appears of a low grade or a low-priced article, which happened to be 
classified, paying double the duty that an article worth triple its value 
which was not classified is required to pay. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is not the only means by which we have sought 
to prevent the burdening of the Treasury and the courts and to secure 
an honest administration of the law. The commission recommended a 
customs court; and the committee has adopted that idea in connection 
with the Court of Claims, and has in connection therewith embodied a 
provision which will be acceptable to every American manufacturer and 
to every honest importer of foreign goods into this country. It con- 
tains a provision never hitherto recognized in practice or embodied in 
our statutes. It is as follows: 


And any person having interest in the proper classification and rating of such 
merchandise, whether as importer of similar merchandise which has paid a 
higher duty, or as manufacturer in this country of similar and competing mer- 
chandise, may in like manner give notice in writing to the collector ten 
days of his protest from such decision, stating clearly and concisely his reasons 
for such protest, and requiring a re-examination of the case; and in the eventof 
the collector maintaining his original decision, the said protestant, whether im- 
pate or manufacturer or owner, may in like manner as above provided carry 

case by appeal to the court hereby created : Provided— 
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And gentlemen will gee how conservative the committee have been 
in this matter and how perfectly they have guarded all interests— 


Provided, That said importer, manufacturer, or owner aforesaid shall give 
bond to secure all costs arising from such intervention. 

I shall not now attempt, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the details of the 
bill. I shall not consider the rates of duty imposed on any articles or 
class of articles. I am very anxious that the bill should have full and 
free consideration, and yet that it should be promptly disposed of. I 
have no desire to waste time in debate. On the contrary, I hope that 
in view of the very elaborate discussion of all abstract questions relatin; 
to the tariff during the last session the Committee of the Whole will 
determine to make general debate brief, and to consider the bill by 
paragraphs and then consider it fully. 

There are but few weeks of the session left. The business of the 


ons 

in which the most costly goods are produced, are palsied by uncertainty; 
and while expressing the hope that our friends on that side of the House 
will agree to a very brief debate and let us get ily to the 
consideration of the bill, I beg my friends on this sideof the House to be 
faithful to their constituents and the country in this emergency and 
to be in their seats whenever the House may be asked to go into the 
Committee of the Whole on this bill, with a view to its y conclu- 
sion. We owe it tothe country; we owe it to the toiling millions who 
labor; we owe it to the men of enterprire and industry whose capital 
is not commensurate with their undertakings, and who will be embar- 
rassed by long delay and stagnation of business; we owe it to the rev- 
enues of the Government; and, Mr. Chairman, we owe it to the fair fame 
of the Forty-seventh Congress that we shall act with promptness and 
expedition upon a matter that so vitally affects the interests of all of 
our countrymen. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me 
to ask him a question ? 

Mr. KELLEY. ‘ 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think the House and the country will be very 
much disappointed at the gentleman’s failure to state his on as to 
the amount of reduction of the rates of duty and the amount of reduc- 
tion in the revenue to be effected by this bi Ishould be glad to hear 
the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. KELLEY. I cutmy remarksshort, because I had an intimation 

“that I would be interrupted directly by a message from the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that anybody can make a guess or 
an estimate, as the phraseology runs, of what the reduction of the rev- 
enues will be. The Committee on Ways and Means bring to the atten- 
tion of the Committee of the Whole and of the House means of testing 
their bill such as I have never seen submitted under similar circum- 
stances before. Here is a— 


Table showing articles, amounts, and rates of duty under existing law, and those 
reported in House bill fogs the computations balag on the importation for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 

This table was made by experts, at the instance of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. There is also a statement by the same ex- 
perts, prepared in compliance with the request of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, giving the existing rate of duty, the rate proposed by the 
commission, and the rate proposed by the committee in its bill, where, 
in view of the changes of classification, that can be done. 

These experts report that in their belief, upon their estimates, the net 
decrease of revenue from the adoption of this bill will be $20,855,799. 
My own impression is that the reduction will be much greater, the com- 
parison being predicated onan amount of imports equal to those of 1882, 
on which these calculations were made. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How much greater? = 

Mr. McKINLEY. I trust the chairman of the committee will add 
that in this estimate account is not taken of the abolition of charges on 
transportation. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ishould state that the bill abolishes and com- 
missions on inland transportation, which is regarded asa reduction equiv- 
alent to, I think, 10 per cent. on most of the goods. 

Mr. COX, of New York. How could it be as much as 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Itis. We willshow youcases in which, for instance 
on earthenware, those charges are 50 per cent. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 1 would like to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania a question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ihavenot time now, for a power before which I must 
sit down waits atthe door. If gentlemen desire it I will take the floor 
again for interrogation when we next go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield the 
floor? 

Mr. KELLEY. I hold the floor. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman yielded the floor I would take it. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker havingresumed the 
chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXPORTS FROM FOREIGN ‘COUNTRIES, 


Mr. KELLEY. Iam directed by the Committee on Ways and Means 
to report back with a favorable recommendation a resolution of inquiry 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas[Mr. MILLS], asking informa- 
tion from the State Department as to what countries impose duties on 


exports. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to inform the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if the records of his office contain the information, what duties are 
erie oo by different countries having commercial relations with 


The resolution was adopted. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Syarpson, one of its clerks, com- 
municated to the House resolutions adopted by the Senate on the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. BENJAMIN H. HILL, late a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Georgia. 


THE LATE HON, BENJAMIN H. HILL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the resolutions 
that have just been received from the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED BEATEN 
January 25, 1883. 

Resolved, That earnestly desiring to show every possible mark respect to 
the memory of Hon. it tren HILL, late a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Georgia, and to manifest the high esteem in which his eminent 
public services and distinguished patriotism are held, the business of the Sen- 
ate be now suspended that the friends and late associates of Senator HILL may 

y fitting tribute to his high character, his public services, and private vir- 


Resolved, That in the death of Senator HrLt the country has sustained a loss 
which has been felt and deplored to the utmost limits of the Union. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate communicate these resolutions to 
the House of ves, 
Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect forthe memory of the deceased, 
the Senate do now adjourn. 
Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Isubmit the resolutions which I send 
to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of ge cia nd has received with br ad 
the official announcement of the death of Bexsamin Harvey HILL, late United 
States Senator from the’State of a 

Resolved, That the House ey ape ts business, that fitting mention may be 
made of his private virtues and pas worth, 

eer ‘hat at the conclusion of such tribute to his memory the House shall 


Mr. HAMMOND, of Mr. Speaker, so many have spoken 
and written of the dead Senator, so aptly have the prominent incidents 
of his life and phases of his character been noticed that naught but repe- 
tition can follow. But, representing the district in which he e 
having practiced law at the same bar with him for twenty years, an 
been long his neighbor and friend, I can not allow this occasion to pass 
without adding my tribute to the many already so worthily bestowed. 

Born without wealth, he owed to a relative the opportunity for com- 

leting his education in the University of Georgia. There, in 1844, he 
re off the first honor in a class noted for men who became prominent 
in the affairs of our State. 

In 1845 he began the practice of law at La Grange, Troup County, 
Georgia. In February, 1848, he was admitted to the supreme court 
of the State. Residing in the interior, among an agricultural people, 
he had but little use for such branches of the law as commercial centers 
and seaportsdemand. He used no special pleading except in the United 


of 


jou! 


States co in which, prior to the war, the jurisdiction was limited 
and the business meager. He owned few books, and no large law 
library was within his reach. 


He did not become learned in the law by comparing system with 
system, the polity of our people with those of other nations, measuring 
their weights an ee es values as affected by times, yer 
and circumstances. But he astrongand comprehensive mind, an 
had cultivated his intellectual forces until he had acquired that high 
art so well described by Cicero: ‘‘Quze docet rem universam tribuere 
in partes, latentem explicare definiendo, obscuram explanare interpre- 
tando; ambigua primum videre, deinde distinguere; postremo habuere 

quo vera et falsa judicarenter et que, quibus positis, essent, 
quæque non essent, consequentia,” 

He cited but few authorities and seldom read from books. But he 
had mastered our system of blended law and equity, and this power 
of analysis and combination made him strong before the bench, search- 
ing out and applying principles to facts. His diction was clear, pre- 
cise, forcible, and ornate. His splendid physique, his graceful and 
manly delivery, his brilliant oratory, now mild and persuasive, now 
furious as the storm, made him an advocate unsurpassed in ourconntry. 

Such ability and accomplishments employment at the 
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highest compensation, and furnished ample means to supply the wants 
eh a end DAN. A hundred 


and gratify the tastes of himself acres com- 
prised his suburban home and farm. In front were perhaps twenty 
acres square on which grew nothing but massive oaks. Midway be- 
tween them a gravel carriage-way and granite walk led to the of 
a hill, There he built his house; square, spacious, and on three sides 
shaded by a-colonnade of tall and heavy Corinthian columns. While 


one was struck with its adaptation to its i the fruits and 
fish-ponds in rear, the flowers in fron him for the bountiful 
but unostentatious hospitality and plain but tasteful adornment within 


the lawyer’s home. 

Here in the midst of his family, of which he was at once the stay and 
idol, we leave him to glance at his career in the broader field of poli- 
tics. Thus it has been epitomized by himself in the Congressional Di- 
rectory: He was State representative in Georgia in 1851 and State sena- 
torin 1859-1860. He ran as the candidate of the American party against 
Hiram Warner in 1855, and for governor of ia in 1857 against Gov- 
ernor (now Senator) Brown. He was presidential elector on the Fillmore 
and Donelson ticket in 1856, and on the Bell and Everett ticketin 1860. 
He was a delegatė to the State convention of Georgia in 1861, and advo- 
cated the Union until secession had been irrevocably resolved upon; be- 
came a delegate to the provisional congress of the Confederate States and 
a senator in its regular congress. He was elected to the Forty-fourth 

to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Garnett McMillan, 
and was elected to the Forty-fifth Congress, but resigned upon his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate. There he remained from the 5th of 
March, 1877, till his death. 

The time thus covered was long. It was burdened by the grand 
events which led up to the war, by that terrible struggle for supremacy 
and the strife and convulsions of the people slowly wandering back 
through untried paths to peace. 

One part of it we may dwell upon, because he always mentioned it 
with such self-satisfaction—that was his love for the Union of the States. 
He favored the Clay compromise measures of 1850; he supported Howell 
Cobb for governor as the candidate of the Constitutional Union party 
upon a platform di ing those compromises “‘fair, just, and equita- 
ble,” and aided in piling up for him a then unprecedented majority in 
a gubernatorial race in our State. 

This platform of 1855 spoke of ‘the maintenance of the Union of 
these United States as the paramount political good.’’ By thatof 1856 
‘the perpetuation of the Federal Union” was regarded “‘as the pal- 
ladium of our civil and religious liberties and the only sure bulwark 
of American independence.” That of 1860— 

itis both 
iiciaal principles other than the Goastitution of the county, One Union of tae 
States, and enforcement of the laws. 

He opposed the calling of the Georgia State convention of 1860. He 
was elected thereto to oppose secession. In that body, composed of the 
flower of our State, men superior to him in age and political experience, 
he led the fight for Governor Johnson’s resolutions for a convention of 
States, to defeat those of Judge Nesbit for immediate disunion. Though 
his motion failed, he voted against the declaratory resolution forsecession 
with a minority of less than a third of the convention. South Carolina 
hadseceded; Mississippi, Florida, and Alabama had gone. Georgia then 
seemed to him to have no choice between joining her fortunes with 
theirs and confusion and chaos within her borders. He therefore then 
sought to make the convention unanimous for secession. And when 
the war was over, at an expense of nearly $2,000, he placed in front of 
that broad walk to his house immense iron gates, on each of which were 
DORR UE tar sad aS that in going in and out he and his children 
might be daily inded of the imperishable ensigns of their country. 


But while he had struggled for the Union, none doubted his devotion | P™ 


to the Southern cause. While Georgia’s colonial flag floated over the 
itol at Milledgeville he was chosen by the convention of 1860 as a 
delegate to the provisional congress, charged by a resolution of our State 
to form a government ‘‘modeled as nearly as practicable on the basis 
and principles of the Government of the United States of America.” 

The first session of our assembly elected him senator in the 

of the Confederate States, over Law and Governor Jo! who 
had opposed secession, and Iverson, Jackson, and Toombs, who had 
urged disunion. And in that senate the confidence of his State was 
supplemented by that of President Davis and all the most earnest 
friends of the new government. 

That government failed, but his career was not ended. The war re- 
stored the Union. But how changed was the situation! The South 
did not concede that its had been unjust or its action wrong. 
There, as here, the soldiers gloried in their records. There, as here, he 
who bore a wound received in battle was regarded as holding a patent 
to the love and admiration of his fellows. 

The Union was restored in law, but without the ante-bellum: sur- 
roundi The Constitution was in essentials which the 
North thought would our but which the South 
thought subversive of the fundamental principles of our Government. 

A new element was incorporated into the body-politic. The North 
thought that necessary tosecure what it called ‘‘the fruits of the war;’’ 
the South thought that thereby her civilization was endangered and the 


safeguards of constitutional liberty strained to their uttermost. ‘‘ Re- 

construction ” came in all its various phases—disfranchisement of former 

rp and enfranchisement of former slaves, martial law and bayonet 
e 

The South was repeating the mournful Jeremiad: 
our mothers are as widows. * * * 

under ; we labor and have no rest, * * è 
Servants have ruled over us; there is none to deliver us out of their hand. 

Mr. HILL heard, and determined to strike for deliverance. pen 8 
ing no official position, he could appeal only as a private citizen. He 
had been well trained for such work. In 1855 he had met Warner, ex- 
judge of our highest court, strong, logical, and of spotless reputation 
for integrity, and reduced a large majority to almost naught by com- 
manding eloquence on the stump. In his race for governor and can- 
vassing as presidential elector he had become well known throughout 
the State. He was ranked among the very best gf a host of gifted men. 

He never told an anecdote, indulged in no flights of fancy; he quoted 
neither poet nor classic, yet he charmed and enchained his audiences. 

This new field suited his mannerand disposition. His defiant speech 
at Davis Hall, his denunciations at the Bush Arbor, at Atlanta, electri- 
fied his sympathetic hearers. A mass was enthused by his “Notes 
on the Situation,’’ written with a pen dipped in the very gall of bitter- 
ness. Invective was his forte, and in these efforts he excelled himself. 
He chafed as a caged lion as he saw statute after statute aimed by Con- 
gress against the political equality of his native State and her rightful 
rule thrice displaced by martial law. He believed all those measures 
‘‘ unconstitutional, null, and void,” and that his would be the glory of 
having them so deno 

He and his courageous comrades revived the drooping hopes and re- 
kindled the courage of our le, and soon saw Georgia resume her 
normal position as a State in the Union, and hen by her coun- 
sel and example her straggling sisters of the Sou But in all else 
there was signal failure. changes wrought by war were unalterable, 
and he accepted the inevitable. 

These topics are mentioned only because they cover so large a part 
of Mr. HILv’s public life. They are of great weight and full of inter- 
est, but may not be considered now. Better that the embers die out 
than that ey should be rekindled by exposure. With restoration 
came peace commerce and social intercourse. Passions cooled, old 
memories revived, common interests urged to common thought and 
purpose. 

Soon he was elected Representative and then Senator. The positions 
assigned him here on committees and in debates show that his reputa- 
tion was well established and national. His conduct here, his votesand . 
speeches have passed into history. They are toorecentto need comment 
or justify discussion now. The pride of his State was seconded by the 


country which cheerfully counted him among the great men of our age. 
His name may not be associated with any great reform; his ius 
may not be crystallized in any statute of our country. This may be be- 


cause he belonged to that large class of orators who build not them- 
selves, but by encouragementand criticism perfect the building of others. 
Or it may be that a tree so frequently and so violently transplanted 
could not yield its natural fruitage until time had cured its shocks. That 
time was not given. In the zenith of his powers the end came. 

That tongue so eloquent was being by a cancer destroyed. The 
cruel knife, intended to stay, seemed but to hasten the catastrophe. 
Nor nature nor art could arrest its progress. With mind unimpai 
he waited and patiently suffered the tortures which preceded death. 
As thesun rose upon the earth on the 16th of August last, he was gone. 
7 His long suffering had mellowed admiration 1o wa Our capital 

was draped in mourning, its business sto its organiza 
a dhs and public, vied with each other in aeons of sorrow. “Al 
parts of our State sent delegations to his funeral. Through a long lane 
of espe fellow-citizens, Representatives and Senators bore him 
to his grave. = 

They had satin the church to which he belonged and heard the pastor, 
his life-long friend, tell of his early conversion and his enduring faith. 
Long after his power of speech was gone, as the cruel cancer was eating 
his earthly life away, he thought and wrote of life eternal. Once when 

in such high thought he had read, by his pastor, Paul’s grand 
reasoning about the fact and necessity of the resurrection. Responding, 
with tremulous, dying hand he wrote: 
, why may not 


I die and then rise again in infinite beauty and life? How is a r 
uch as I exceed the grain of corn in this 


in such wonderful newness of life? - 

His great soul had the sublime ‘‘ mystery ” that ‘this cor- 
zen must put on incorruption and this mortal must put on immor- 

ity,” and when, on a later occasion, he wrote for this man of pa 
“I can not suppress a certain elation at the thought of going,” he 
evidently caught the triumphant enthusiasm of the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles when he concluded : 

and this mortal shall 


So when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
bave put on immortal] ity, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
Death is swallowed up in victory. 


O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
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Mr. SPEER. Mr. Speaker, to eulogize the deeds and preserve the 
memories of those who either in peace or war have conferred benefits 
or luster on their country has eyer among the civilized been regarded a 
privilege and a duty. 

The desire of inspiring an ambition to emulate such examples has 
doubtless given birth to such and sentiments. Nor can it be de- 
nied that the means are conducive to a beneficial end. The human 
mind is so constituted that it is not only interested, it is aroused and 
stimulated by lofty ideals of excellence. Indeed, a clear conception of 
what has been done, and therefore what can be done, is an important 
factor inachieving eminence in any profession or in any enterprise. 

Cæsar might never haye won hissplendid triamphsassoldier and states- 
man had he not chanced to see in an obscure town in Spain a statue of 
Alexander the Great. His passion for military glory was then and there 
fired by the thought that the Macedonian at thirty years of age had 
conquered the world, while he, though thirty-five, had achieved but 
little renown. It is certain that an intense interest in the lives and 
deeds of the t men of their commonwealths formed no small part 
of the patriotism of the ancient Greeks. Athens was but avast museum 
of architecture, sculpture, and painting dedicated to the national glory 
and the worship of the city was full of the memorials of 
actual history. Its youth were surrounded with incentives 
to patriotic devotion. Every street and square from the Piræus to the 
Acropolis were adorned with statues (by the most consummate masters 
that ever gave life to marble) of the great men of the republic: Solon the 
law-giver, Conon the admiral, Pericles the mightiest of their statesmen, 
and osthenes the prince of their orators, in imperishable marble, 
gave inspiration to the Athenian youth. 

Twenty-three centuries have not extinguished thissentiment of ven- 
eration for the illustrious dead. Tt still lives to console and elevate 
humanity. Its memorials are found to-day in every civilized land. On 
the banks of the Danube, that historic river whose waves have wit- 
nessed the march of the hordes of Attila and the paladins of Charle- 
magne, whose shores haye echoed to the tramp of the Roman legions, 
the hymns of the crusaders, and the artillery of Topo pin be en a noble 
structure of marble called the Hall of Heroes, a modern Valhalla, filled 
with the effigies of the great men of all Germany. ‘‘By the soft, blue 
waters of Lake Lucerne,” says the eloquent Meagher, ‘‘stands the chapel 
of William Tell, In the black aisle of the old cathedral of Innspruck 
the peasant of the Tyrol kneels before the statue of Andrew Hofer. In 
her new senate hall bids her sculptors place the images of her 
noblest sons, her Hampden and her Russel. Inthe great American Re- 
public, in that capital city which bears his name, rises the monument 
of the Father of his Country.” Yes, even in young America the ideal- 
izing power of the painter and the sculptor are employed to kindle the 
generous ambition of the youthful aspirant to fame. Sir, how apposite 
in this connection are the melodious verses of Cowper: 

Patriots haye toiled, and in their country’s cause 

Bled nobly; and their deeds, as they deserve, 

Receive proud recompense. We give in 

Their names to the 
Proud of the treasure, 
To latest times; and sculpture in her turn 

Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass 

To guard them and immortalize her trust. 

We should not defraud the illustrious dead of their rightful reward, 
that reward which is the great moral compensation for contempora- 
neous prejudice and injustice. Nay, more, we should never take away 
from coming generations the strongest incentive to patriotism to the 
love and service of their ann Rather let it be proclaimed by 
memorial service and monumental marble, by noble and beautiful art, 
that those who consecrate their talents or their lives to the state will 
not, shall not, be forgotten, that they shall live in memory so long as 
men ĮI reverence law, honor patriotism, or love liberty. Thus may 
we hope for a long and glorious bead-roll of great statesmen and gal- 
lant soldiers, and that it will never be said of this Union of States as 
was said of ancient Rome, ‘‘Octavřus has a party and Antony has a 
party, but the Republic has no party.” 

In conformity, then, with a usage sanctioned by the wisdom of ages of 
Setiaincesg ms Yo have assembled to pay a national tribute of respect to the 


memory of BENJAMIN H. HILL, the late distinguished Senator of Geor- 
gia. He has al: been laid to rest beneath the soil of that State which 


gave him birth, and which he served so long and loved so well. Never 


were public esteem and private affection more signally manifested than 
at his obsequies, The Legislature of Georgia has ordered his portrait 
to be p on the walls of the capitol. Public munificence has pro- 


jected a stately monument to mark the place of his burial and as a token 
of admiration for his talents, recognition of his patriotic services, and 
respect and affection for his memory. : 

But it is not extravagant to say that neither funeral pomp nor public 
eulogy, neither the painter’s pencil nor the scul s chisel, can do that 
for his memory which he has done for it himself. 

It will not be expected of me to undertake the superfluous task of 
dwelling in detail on the events of his life, or of attempting an elabo- 
rate delineation of his character. This has done by the ablest 


writers of the press with an acuteness 1 Ba ven! Sone an opulence of 
illustration that will convey to posterity a vivid conception of the great 


subject. This has been appropriately done in wise and eloquent words 
ifthe other wing of the Capitol by Senators who have listened with 
admiration to the voice of our now silent but once matchless orator. 
‘They may have agreed with him or they may haye differed from him, 
but they could not fail to recognize his lofty and chivalrous bearing, his 
commanding ability, his eloquent reasoning, his ardent and devoted 
patriotism. These will be remembered when the asperities of political 
controversy are fi I can say, however, from an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, that he was a man of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, ever evincing by precept and example his respect for morality 
and religion. The moral, the religi the charitable, the educational 
institutions of his State have lost in him an influential and a gen- 
erous benefactor. 

His name was a tower of to every good cause in which it 
was enlisted. One trait only I stress in this and that is 
his patriotism. He loved his country, his whole country, its Constitu- 
tion, its laws, its liberties. He was a man to whom the whole country 
was ever more than a Originally a member of the old Whig 
party, an enthusiastic disciple of and Webster, he loved as they 
did the Union cemented by the blood of our Revolutionary fathers. 
He regarded that Union as a perpetual bond of national brotherhood, 
and as associated with the most precious memories of the past and 
freighted with the brightest hopes of the future. In the darkest pe- 
riod of that fierce sectional controversy between the North and the 
South, which ripened into one of the most gigantic wars in the blood- 
stained annals of our race until hope had been swept away by the fiery 
tide of revolution, he continued to hope and to temper the counsels of 


the people. He was thereafter throughout the struggle steadfast to his 
kin and his people. This is characteristic of the man, and will be 
appreciated by the generous here. His course was such that it 


could not be said of him as Dr. Johnson said of Junius: 


ing sedition in ; 
a Sena reverse ee PAN MAN 8 oe 

He knew that oursystem of government, like all human institutions, 
however wise in theory and successful in its general operation, is liable 
to abuse; that unwise laws were sometimes enacted; that salutary laws 
were sometimes evaded and even resisted; that party spirit, the bane 
of all free institutions, which Washington himself pronounced the worst 
enemy of popular government, was sometimes pushed to the verge of 
remorseless and maddening convulsion. Buthe never despaired of the 
Republic. He had little sympathy with that dangerous folly which 
pretends that our national prosperity is on the wane; that the meridian 
of our country’s has been reached and passed; that nothing is to 
be expected but venality in legislative bodies and corruption in our 
courts of justice; that the ‘‘ American Astrea, like the goddess of old,- 
has fled to the stars.” 

He held, and wisely held, that the founders of our Government and 
their descendants had accomplished more and better results within the 
century of their existence than had ever been accomplished in the same 
time in the history of any race. He was ed that they had se- 
cured for themselves a larger amount of the substantial blessings of life 
than are enjoyed by any, people on the globe. 

He believed that our country might, and by the blessing of Provi- 
dence would, reach a height of prosperity of which the world as yet has 
seen no example. 

But I forbear. Six months have passed since he was taken from us. 
His protracted sufferings and hopeless disease prepared us for the inev- 
itable result. But I can not but feel to-day, as I did when it was first 
announced that Senator HILL was dead, that Georgia had hardly another, 
I might say not another, such life to lose. He was unselfish, thought- 
ful of all, generous and kind to all, His life and his labors were con- 
secrated to the welfare and happiness of others; and, more than all, 
‘for the profit of the people, for the advancement of the nation.” 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, in the natural grief which Georgia feels 
for the loss of her great son it is not fitting that Virginia should mani- 
fest her sympathy in silence at the tomb of one who often said he felt 
like standing in her presence ever with uncovered brow. In this pub- 
lie calamity which touches the whole country Virginia begs to lay the 
tribute of her respect on his 

My acquaintance with the late Senator HILL with our entrance 
into this Hall as members of the Forty-fourth gress. It ripened 
into intimacy from an association as members of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. That relation has no doubt made it seem appropriate that 
I should have been invited to say something on this occasion. 

Mr. HILL was born in Georgia in September, 1823, of a parentage 
which was of English origin and had for generations lived in his na- 
tive State. He loved her with the devotion of a true and faithful son. 
His father, though not very liberally educated, coveted high culture for 
his children, and secured a classical education for his distinguished son, 
which he completed at the University of Georgia, in Athens, in 1844. 

Mr. HILL was admitted to the bar in 1845, and reached that emi- 
nence in his profession early in his career which great talents, fidelity, 
and enthusiasm will always secure. He entered the legislative halls of 
Georgia as early as 1851. He was a candidate for Congress in 1855 
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and for governor in 1857, but was defeated cet gehg papen rhage ach 
ical grounds; but it speaks strongly for his ro z rise 
nominated for napi piepie A executive 


tion that at so early an age he was 
oñice of that great Commonwealth. 

He was a decided Whig in politics, and was on the electoral ticket of 
Bell and Everett in the memorable contest of 1860. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presi in that year caused 
the call of the convention in Georgia in January, 1861, which passed the 
ordinance of secession for that State from the Union. To that con- 
vention Mr. HILL was elected; and in its debates he took a prominent 
part in opposition to secession ‘and in favor of awaiting in the Union 
the results of the triumph of the Republican party. 

When the convention decided his views, he threw himself 
with all the ardor of his powerful intellect into the cause of the confed- 
eracy. He was elected to the provisional congress at Montgomery, and 
afterward to the senate of the Confederate States, in which he served 
his State with greal zeal and signal ability until the close of the war. 
He was in 1865 arrested and imprisoned in Fort Lafayette for some time 
by the Federal authorities; and upon his release returned to the bar, 

racticing his profession with great success and participating with the 
ioe party in the political questions of the period of reconstruc- 
tion. He waselected to the Forty-fourth Congress and was assigned by 
Mr. Speaker Kerr to a position on the Committee of Ways and enn, 
of which my honorable friend from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] was chair- 
man. Of that commitiee there remains in this House but three mem- 
bers, the then chairman, the pre honorable chairman of the com- 
mittee (Mr. KELLEY], and m, 

In January, 1876, the debate on the amnesty bill was opened witb 
such a display of political excitement and sectional bitterness as I have 
never seen since that time, and which I am glad to hope will never be 
seen again in this Hall. 

In that debate no one who heard it can ever forget the parliamentary 
eloquence and ability of Mr. Blaine and of General Garfield, and the 
no less skillful and powerful speech of Mr. HILL. It was the battle of 
giants, and Mr. HILL was the equal of any man who took part in it. 
It placed him at once in the front rank of debaters in the American 
Congress. 

Whether in the labors of the Committee of Ways and Means on the 
question of tariff and finance, or in the discussions in the House, Mr. 

HILL continued while a member of this body to rise higher and higher 
in public estimation until his election to the Senate in the winter of 
1877. 

It is not too much to say that as a Senator he fully maintained his 
high reputation, and measured swords in debate on few occasions in 
which he was not victor, and in none in which he was vanquished. 

A mortal disease, insidious i in its progress and painful in its nature, 
ended his life in the summer of last year, and the grave was closed upon 
a career which, though not ponent ba vec was one of the most 
brilliant and memorable in our parliam istory. 

The elements which make up the renner Ă of a remarkable man it 
is interesting to analyzeand portray. I feel incompetent to do so satis- 
factorily in this case, for while our intercourse was always familiar and 
cordial, ourrelations were notso close and confidential as to have enabled 
me to judge and measure him with critical accuracy. 

His tall and striking person, his grave and thoughtful face, his clear 
but dreamy eye, and the gleam of sunshine which lit up his counte- 
nance when friendly intercourse detached his thoughts from the sub- 
ject in which his mind was absorbed, all combined to interest, attract, 
and impress every person who came in contact withhim. His ringing 
voice; his earnest, sometimes vehement, manner; his bold and 
sive style; his strong, clear, and logical reasoning; his exalted and elo- 
quent declamation, and withal his self-reliant and confident assertion 
of his views, made him one of the most powerful and impressive speak- 
ers of his time. 

He worked with intense and concentrated energy. His mind was 
capable of greatabstraction. In the companionship of his own thoughts 
he became often unconscious of all around him, and his intellectual 
powers then glowed with the fires of his own enthusiasm. 

He was an intellectual athlete. Hisstrength was not mere dead force, 
but his sinewy frame enabled him to turn an adversary in the decisive 
wrestle, when he himself seemed to be overthrown. He was not tech- 
nical in his reasoning, but cut down to the root of the matter of debate. 
His nature was bold and a ive. If his foe wasin ambush he uncoy- 
ered him and forced him into the open field. His tactical method was 
assault. Hestruck for his enemy’s center and rarely attacked his flank. 
But when assailed and in retreat, he would suddenly turn upon his foe, 

retrieve his loss, attack on flank or center as best he might, and snatch 
victory from the jaws of defeat. He was formidable in the open- 
ing of battle, chiefly for attack, but he was as in retreat at 
its close. When pressed by a too confident ent, disaster did not 
dismay him, mishap did not demoralize him. as ampleresources were 
adequate to any emergency, and he would convert what seemed a fatal 
mistake into the source of a final triumph by his quick and bold repulse 
of his assailant which he often pushed to a complete rout of his forces. 

He argued from the workshop of his own brain. He intensified 
thought upon the issue, and discarding authority and extrinsic aids, 


drew from the well-furnished armory of his own mind the weapons and 
munitions for the conduct of his warfare. 


j These qualities made him a pamane go man whether before 
juries or co and a t halls of legislation; indeed, 
Sights th Gua om as any man of his da i 


y- 
I believe he thought best on his feet. The P oe intellect 


made his ts present convictions which away and 
give place to others as s' under mental action at od time. To 
this iarity in his mental operations was due what seemed a lack of 


consistency sometimes in the conclusions he reached. His intellectual 
activity was so powerful as to make him seem intolerant to his oppo- 
nents; but I do not believe it touched his heart. Hestruck the shield 
of his foe as a knight in the tournament, vigorously but without ani- 
mosity; and when the strife was ended he could up the adversary 
he had struck down and clasp him in friendly regard with the hand 
which dealt the blow. ; 

In his social life, while often abstracted by the thoughts which ab- 
sorbed him, he was kind, and loving. Generous and brave, he 
grappled to him friends with hooks of steel. Honest in his d 
sincere and truthful in his intercourse and cordial in his friendships, he 
died mourned by hosts of warm admirers and followers. 

He was not, I think, a great reader of books. For works of fiction he 
had no taste. He told me once he had never read one of Scott's novels, 
after I had playfully called him in debate a Dalgetty, of whose name 
and character he was ignorant. But his reading was such as strength- 
ened his powerful mind, and furnished his style with the materials 
which gave grace and beauty to the solid and simple Doric of his severe 
and classic oratory. 

It was natural for such a man to have ambition. The eaglet in his 
home nest on the mountain cliff feels in his unfl ing the 
to soar toward the object on which he ever looks with unblenched eye. 
So genius, with prophetic instinct, aspires to achieve its conscious des- 
tiny. Itseeks, or at least may not, without fault, put aside the oppor- 
tunity which will enable it todoso. When Selborne reached the 
woolsack some friend congratulated him on attaining the summit ot 
his ambition. In substance he replied, ‘‘ Not so; I have gained the op- 
portunity to serve my country; the summit of my ambition is to serve 
her well, and to do good.” 

Such ambition is a noble virtue. The br pea to uphold the right, 
to destroy the wrong, and to do good, is all of human glory which it is 
fit for human life to aspire to win. That passion for place and office, 
without consciousness of ability to fill it well and for the public good, 
is base and mean; it is a vice, the vice of our day, and leads to crime. 

Mr. HL aspired for public positions from the self-consciousness of 
his fitness to serve his country in and through them. In him it was a 
noble virtue. 

He bore his prolonged and painful illness with patience, fortitude, 
and resignation. As the hopes of continued life faded away the light 
of immortality gleamed upon his latter days with the assurance of 
peace and eternal joy. The tongue which had thrilled the multitude 
and electrified the forum and the Senate, palsied by his mortal disease, 
faltered and was almost still. Yet it cheers us to know that in the 
death valley through which his great soul was called to pass, God gave 
that tongue the power to whisper in tones of touching tenderness and 
faith as his eagle eye gazed upon the opening glories of the immortal 
life, “Almost home!” 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
No farther? Aye! through the grave where human glory ends, the 
hope plants our feet upon that path which leads to celestial 
glory in the bosom of our Father and our God! 


Mr. HOUSE. Mr. ssa pi when the hand of death struck the name 
of BENJAMIN H. HILL, of Georgia, from the roll of Senators, the sad 
event was deplored not only by the State that had honored him, but by 
the whole country. All realized the fact that a man of great intel- 
lectual power had fallen, and that a vacancy had been made in the na- 
tional councils which could not be readily supplied. 

I well remember the first time I ever met him. It was at a mass- 
meeting dnring the Presidential campaign of 1860, at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. His fame even at that time, when he was comparatively a 
young man, had traveled beyond the limits of his own State. I recall 
most vividly the impression he made on me on that occasion as one of 
the most eloquent and powerful popular orators to whom I had ever 
listened. The crowd was numbered by the thousand, and the speaking 
took place in the open air in a beautiful grove near the town. Without 
much seeming effort on his part he held the undivided attention of the 
vast assembly during an address of some two or three hours. I can 
we forget the trepidation and with which I arose, accord- 

to the programme of the day, to address the audience on the same 
si e of the question, through fear that it would be impossible for me to 
say anything that would interest a crowd that had listened to his mag- 
nificent effort. 

I saw him no more until I met him at Richmond in the fall of 1861 
as a member of the provisional congress of the Confederate States. At 
the end of the provisional congress our paths diverged. He entered the 
confederate senate, where he served during the remainder of the war. 
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Thenext time I met him was in this Hall as a member of the Forty- 
fourth Congress. ‘That was the first one after the war to 
which full delegations of representative men were admitted from the 
Southern States. They came to Washington fully impressed with the 
difficulties and complications that surrounded them. They feltthatthe 
people whom they represented, greatly impoverished by the war and 
struggling to repair their ruined fortunes, would be held to a strict ac- 
countability for the actions and utterances of their vepresentatives. 
Thus impressed and thus appreciating the ground on which 
they stood and the delicate relations which they sustained to the Gov- 
ernment, they determined to tread the path of patriotic duty so plainly 
and firmly that none could fail to see that they fully and ra ac- 
quiesced in the results of the war, and were prepared to in good 
faith every demand imposed by the conditions of a restored Union and 
the common welfare of reunited I think I know the animus 
of the Southern men who took theirseats in this Hall as Representatives 
in the Forty-fourth Whether I have stated it truly and fairly 
I confidently leave the records they have made here to determine. 

Soon after the ee ee general amnesty bill was 
introduced in the _— by Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, of Pennsylva- 
nia, being similar in all respects to a bill which had on two previous 
occasions the House of Representatives but failed in the Senate. 
The question arose of admitting Jefferson Davis to the benefits of the 
act. A distinguished Representative from Maine in the course of his 
remarks used this strong and emphatic ; 
wi ee ter a crane sie ae fl a 
nor the massacre of St. Bartholomew, nor the thumb-screws and engines of tort- 
ure of the S Inquisition begin’ to compare in atrocity with the hideous 
crime of Andersonville. [Applause on the floor and in the gallaries. } 

Up to this time no Southern man had taken any part in the proceed- 
ings. The discussion had not proceeded far before it became evident 
that it was destined to provoke more or less of sectional bitterness. 
The Representatives from the South deprecated and deplored the agi- 
tation of questions gro out of the war. They felt that all such 
saves was mischievous in its tendency and could be productive of 

no good to their section of the country, and they were anxious that all 
such questions should be relegated to the tribunal of history. But as 
the discussion p. it assumed a character which in their opinion 
demanded that a reply should be made from a Southern standpoint. 
Mr, HILL, from his known intimate relations with Jefferson Davis dur- 


ing the arkeen iy Bey well as from his acknowledged ability, was prs great 


the most appropriate Southern man to for his sec- 
tion in a Geeta EKA which all felt was destined to become historic. But 
little time for preparation was allowed as the discussion arose 
. rather unexpectedly. I know he felt deeply the responsibility and del- 
icacy of his position. To defend the confederate government against 
the charges brought against it and maintain the honor of the Southern 
name without saying anything that would militate against the interests 
of the Southern people in the prevailing temper of the public mind of 
the North required the exercise of the coolest judgment and the nicest 
discrimination. Thus restrained and shackled by the grave consider- 
ations which surrounded the situation, he felt that he could not in- 
dulge the usual freedom of debate, and was therefore forced to meet 
his adversaries upon unequal terms. When he arose to address the 
House he faced a most attentive audience upon the floor and in the 
crowded galleries. It was an occasion of deep solicitude and dramatic 
interest. I will not risk the imputation of obtruding improper and 
unwelcome su, ons upon this occasion by even a reference to the 
points or detuils of the discussion. It was watched with the keenest 
interest by both sides of this Chamber, and in fact by the whole coun- 
try. It aroused feelings which I am happy to say time has softened 
and tempered, and which I would be the last to recall from the shades 
of the unhappy past. But justice to the dead requires that I should 
not omit to say that difficult as were the requirements of the occasion 
Southern representatives and the Southern people felt that their good 
name suffered no detriment from want of ability in its defender. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall another prominent in that memorable 
debate. James A. Garfield, of Ohio, replied to Mr. HILL. Ifany one had 
been called on at that time to point out two men on this floor whose 
robust health and vigorous manhood gave the greatest promise of a long 
life, the selection could not have fallen u ge any two members more 
appropriately than upon James A. Garfield and BENJAMIN H. HILL. 
How little we know or can know of what the future has in store for us. 
How soon were these two distinguished men, who encountered each 
other in that debate, doomed to leave this world under circumstances 
of lingering and protracted suffering that stirred the sympathies of all. 

The former in a short while was transferred by the voice of his 
State from this House to the Senate, and before he could assume the 
duties of a Senator the voice of the American people called him to the 
Presidency. Honors were showered upon him with a profusion that 
left ambition but little to desire. He was inaugurated amid the well- 

wishes of the whole country. But while the thickly clustered laurels 
upon his brow were yet wet with morning dew—at a moment least 
expected, in the heart of a populous city, in sight of the Capitol—the 
bullet of a beastly and vulgar assassin laid him low. The national 
heart stood still with horror when the first shock of the great crime 


was felt. As the disti 
hearts of his coun’ 


sufferer lay upon his bed of pain, the 
trymen of all parties and all sections visited the 
chamber where he struggled with rw ws breathing sympathy for his 


condition and hope for his recovery. solicitude was merged 
into universal sorrow when the limon bore the news to every part 
of the country that the struggle was over. The Democrat forgot that 
he was a Republican President, and the Southern man that he belonged 
to the North. All party, all sectional fe was lost in the profound 
gloom that’ pervaded the whole country e had met his fate and 
rne his great sufferings with fortitude and lofty courage which 
silenced all criticism and melted all hearts, while it intensified the uni- 
versal horror with which the assassin’s crime was regarded. For, Mr 
Pa seas whatever may be true of other popie and other lands, the 
e of assassination can never be look pon by the American i 
a with other feelings than those of ER An atl abhorrence. It is 
a noxious plant that can never flourish in our soil. General Garfield 
reached the position to which human ambition can aspire; but 
the grandest proportions which his character ever assumed were dis- 
played in the heroism of his death-bed. 

Mr. HILL was likewise called by the voice of his State to a seat in 
the Senate. This was a field much better suited for the exercise of his 
great gifts than the House of Representatives, and he soon gained in 
that body the front rank as a debater and a statesman of great and varied 
attainments. His speech in the Senate in the debate on the bill pro- 
hibiting the use of troops at the polls was by all who heard 
it or read it as an effort of transcendent ability. His analysis and expo- 
sition of our dual of government, defining the powers that be- 
= to the States and those that belonged to the Federal Government 

er the Constitution, were thorough and profound. That speech 
snes was sufficient to rank him in the first of American states- 
men, and to that class he undoubtedly belonged. As a debater he had 
few equals even among the distinguished men whose learning and abil- 
iy dignify and adorn the American Senate. Whether on the hustings 
the masses of the people, in the forum before judges and 
Maia or in the Halls of Congress discussing great questions of national 
importance, he never failed to impress himself upon those who heard 
him as a man of great power and ability. No antagonist, whatever his 
fame or prowess, ever encountered him upon any of those fields of in- 
tellectual gladiature without that he stood in the presence of a 
foeman pl orice of his steel. But in the prime and plenitude of his 
powers, when he felt the solid ground of a well-earned national 
reputation beneath his feet and a long and a brilliant career of honor 
and usefulness opening up before him, the admonition of death came, 
not, it is true, in the guise of an assassin’s bullet, but in a form no less 
fatal and certain. 

Soon after the meeting of the present Congress I visited the court- 
room where President Garfield’s assassin was being tried for his life. 
On leaving I met Senator HILL and we walked some distance together. 
On the way I inquired as to the condition of the malady that had ex- 

cited his fears and the apprehension of his friends. I found him hope- 
ful and cheerful, and even buoyant under the conviction that he had 
experienced the worst and that he was now in a sure way to ent 
and final recovery. But nota t while afterward I heard that he 
had been compelled to again the offices of hissurgeon. I felt then 
that he was a doomed man—doomed to excrutiating suffering and cer- 
tain death. 

With his robust constitution and great strength of will he made a 
brave fight for his life, and sought all the means within his power to 
preserve and prolong it. But all efforts proved unavailing, and at last 
he went home to die. Within its peaceful bosom, surrounded by his 
family and friends and by the people who admired and loved and honored 
him, he looked death calmly in the face as he watched its approaches 
day by day, and knew that nothing could avert the inevitable hour. 
How less than no ess must have ap) to him all the glories of 
this world as he passed through his terrible ordeal of suffering to the 
grave that he saw to receive him. Distinguished as was his 
life, all the honors that clustered around it fade into insignificance in the 
presence of the sublime courage and Christian patience and resignation 
that crowned his death. 

Men in the whirl of busy life and the carnival of earthly ambition 
may treat with a sneer or a jest the power of the Christian ion to 
sustain the struggling soul amid the agonies of dissolving nature and 
the gloom of app: ing death; but that sneer is robbed of its 
and that jest loses its point beside the beds of protracted suffering an 

ingering death from which the victorious spirits of James A. Garfield 
BENJAMIN H. HILL left their wasted tenements of clay. 

ERE Speaker, sooner or later our struggle with the last enemy must 
come; for whatever may be our hopes, our ambition, our schemes for 
the future, or may have been our achievements in the past, we may be 
assured of one fact—Time will overlook and Death forget noneofus. And 
in that solemn hour which witnesses the exchanye of worlds the ob- 
scurest Christian that has honestly endeavored during an unobtrusive 
life to do his duty toward God and man is more to be envied than the 
tallest son of intellectual praa anen though he may have walked the mount- 
ain ranges of human thought, without God and without hope in the 
world. 
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Me WELL SOEs Mr. Speaker, ‘‘ How peaceful and how powerful 
is ve! = 
‘Thee qualities hice anosibedl to humanity’s final resting place are none 


the less true because poetically Thegrave is an abodeof peace 
andan aumenti of power. In bothessentialsitis abovethe vicis- 
situdes of time, ‘‘ Bulwarked around and armed with rising towers,” 
earthly forces can not break through nor raze. 

Whether the sun shines in brightness, or the clouds droop m : 
whether gentle breezes touch lightly, or the storm king rides upon the 
whirlwind, the condition of the grave is always that of repose. En- 
raged elements may beat down the monument, remorseless earthquakes 
swallow up the vault, but in the ideal grave, of which the monument 
and vault are but unsubstantial types, peace abideth ever. 

Tranquil is the sleep of him upon whose honored grave the repre- 
sentatives of millions of people, arrested for a while in their ordinary 
labors, are now laying the merited tributes of a nation’s esteem; tran- 
quil will it remain until after the latter days, when the promised sum- 
mons spoke by angel tongue shall awake from the embrace of death 
and call forth the released captive to those awards of brightness and 
joy which, on the testimonies of time, have already been entered up in 
the record-book of eternity. 

It is not the peace, however, but the power of the grave which the 
epia paria pas eriat Doa mE a Ay ean d saree 

and opportunities ve cai in dying, to 
leave behind them but few evidences of their having been; or if many, 
only sad proofs of misspent and mischievous lives. Hence, ‘‘ Lived to 
little purpose,” or ‘‘ Lived to a bad pi ” would be inscribed on 
many tombstones if they were truly epitaph 

Not so of the marble column which will point coming generations to 
the consecrated spot where lie entombed the ashes of Georgia’s great 
Senator. The matchless talents nature gave him, were early dedicated 
to high aims, and the fruitful opportunities the wise improvement of 
those talents afforded shaped to their best uses. From the peace of his 
grave, therefore, rises in power an example worthy of all imitation, 
grandly illustrating how native talents usefully employed and properly 
directed can achieve wide and lasting renown in different and difficult 
walks of life, and how, in the supreme solemnity of the last hour, when 
earth and time are fast fading from view, they can nerve the soul of a 
feeble, wasted frame to bravely and triumphantly cross over the dark 
borders of that mysterious land before whose veiled terrors strong man- 
hood is wont to tremble. 

The example thus presented for our contemplation is made up from 
the experiences of Mr. HILL in private, professional, and public life. 
Of the last two only will I speak, leaving to others more familiar with it 
the portrayal of the first. It is not my purpose to undertake a narrative 
of events, but simply a hurried statement of traits of character which 
distinguished him in the public walks to which fortune or inclination 
called him. And in this I shall notaim at completeness, butonly give 
afew of the impressions made on my mind by a general observation of 
him as a lawyer, an orator, a statesman, and a patriot; nor shall I com- 
municate these impressions in words of studied panegyric. Too well 
do I recognize, as applied to Mr. HILL, the truth of the apostrophe— 

Nature doth mourn forthee. There is no need 
For man to strike his plaintive lyre and fail, 
As fail he must, if he attempt thy praise. 

The splendid triumphs of Mr. HILL’S maturer years at the bar show 
that he must have mastered the law as a science during the period of 
his professional pupilage, His attainments were not limited to a few, 
scattering rules and forms picked up from particular decisions used in 
cases with which he was connected; but ren cone and convictions 
formed from asearching and comprehensive y of jurisprudence as a 
grand system of principles resting on immutable foundations of right 
and justice. For the discovery of these principles he looked to the ex- 
ercise of hisown reason, and in forensic contests relied mainly on a con- 
scious knowledge of the principles thus discovered. Adjudicated cases 
he regarded as but instances illustrating and applying gong mes In 
other words, his own reason, strengthened and equipped by the pupil- 
age before mentioned, discovered and applied general principles; prec- 
edents were invoked largely, if not only, to support and confirm the 
conclusions of hisown mind. This view accounts for the singularreadi- 
ness and accuracy with which he could meet the various and often un- 

exigencies which complicated suits are liable to develop dur- 
the processes of trial. 

. HILL combined within himself the jurist and the advocate. He 
was gifted with perception to discern and judgment to apply appropri- 
ste peineipies 10 given waves of facts. He had also a logical and per- 
spicuous style. The union of these qualities made him clear and forci- 
ble in the statement and proof of his premises, and powerful if not re- 
sistless in the conclusions he sought to establish. In law, as in pol- 
itics, he was distingui for originality of thought rather than schol- 
arship. His was the grander power to originate; not the lesser faculty 
of appropriating the creations of others. He was a model, not a type. 
Howeverso great the excellency he may haveattained unto in other pur- 
suits, the judicial history of ia, as well as the traditions of her 
people, will always claim his | attainments and forensic triumphs 
as among the most brilliant experiences of his brilliant life. 


To y Mr. HILL added the power to feel and to will. 
rann pe endowments, with his fluency of language and at times 


an 
easy and effective u and an ed manner.’ Those who 
ever heard Mr. HILL, at the bar, in legislative halls, or on the stump, 
when the energies of his nature were tho: aro could not 
have failed to recognize in his effort marvelous anı i ble man- 


ifestations of all these qualities. I remember to have heard a speech 
jarai eogi, porne olle trare m tehtit ra pA, sap 
“logic on fire.” And it was logic, burning logic; not the formal dis- 
putation of aschoolman, butthepower of y-expressed thought 
unto the conviction and moving of his hearers: 


$ * 
The beating of your pulses while he spoke. 


The traits and acquirements which made Mr. HILL renowned as a 
lawyer and an orator fitted him for greatness in the arts of government. 
In these, after political ts and official station brought his 
mind to bear upon them, he soon became deeply versed and took rank 
with the foremost statesmen of his day. The question ‘‘how can men 
be best governed ?’’ was with him asubject of profound thought and phil- 
osophic research. He rightly looked upon it as a problem whose per- 
fect solution the t minds of the world on memorable trials had failed 
to work out. e records of history, which he widely and usefully ex- 
plored, instructed him berg SSC with all its pet fsa ements in the 
realms of political scien not been able to impart perfection or 

to any civil fabric yet built, and that even the testimonies 
to its mightiest triumphs were chiefly chronicled in the dismantled 
wrecks of the institutions it founded. He had fully learned the great 
lesson taught by ages of experience, that human infirmities will always 
impress their on political as well as other human establishments, 
and that the Utopia of fiction could never exist in fact. 

The Constitution of the American Union, to which his best thought 
was long and profitably given, he considered the nearest a to 
perfection in governmental structure human effort had get attained. 
Under the methods, however, which even this instrument provided, he 
was prepared to see measures consummated which his judgment con- 
demned as errors and told him were franglit with disaster and woe. 
Emergencies of this kind, the crucial tests of character, did not confound 
his faculties, but rather stimulated them to the most reliable, if not 
highest exertions of statesmanship, namely, to see when a thing was in- 
evitable, and, accepting it as such, to make the best of the situation, 
however bad it might be. He lost no time, therefore, in bewailing ac- 
complished facts, but when measures against which he warred 
became irreversible policies, his quick, comprehensive perception took 
in the whole situation, and he at once applied himself not to a continu- 
ance of vain resistance but the more sensible work of so controlling 
these policies as to avert, as far as possible, the ruin they threatened, 
and bring out of them the bestattainableresults. ‘This quality of states- 
manship, which, on close analysis, will be found to be nothing more 
nor less than the er of judicious selection between evils, Mr. HILL 
notably exhibited in his political course prior to and during the late war. 

From 1855 up to the passage of the declaratory resolution by the con- 
vention of ia, January 18, 1861, he combated the disunion senti- 
ment with all the force and earnestness of his nature. The motives 
which influenced him were his attachment to the Union under the Con- 
stitution and his desire to avert the calamities he profoundly believed 
war would b; upon the South. 

For years he did all man could do to stay the swelling tide of popu- 
lar sentiment drifting his State and section, as he firmly believed, into 
a night of storm and tempest whose starless gloom would prove intenser 
than Memphian darkness. His efforts were ineffectual. The declara- 


was, under a high sense of duty to his 
State, he accepted as inevitable what he had struggled to prevent, and 
recorded his vote in favor of the ordinance, believing this to be the in- 
itial and an important step to the unification of his people in the course 
they had determined against his judgment to adopt. Of the conspicu- 
ous part he bore during the convulsive throes that ensued I shall not 
speak further than to say that all investigations and researches thus 
far made into that period of storm and gloom have but served to con- 
firm and draw out in bolder lines as his shining characteristics an in- 
tellect equal to every emergency in which he was placed, a fidelity to 
conviction nothing could swerve, a resolution difficulties could not un- 
settle, a courage could not appall, and a fortitude whose endur- 
ance no adversities could exhaust. This chapter of manly virtues will 
ever be held in warm remembrance by his associates in misfortune and 


defeat, and can but be read with respectful attention even by those who 
condemn the cause in which these virtues were displayed. 
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Mr. HILS abilities as a lawyer, an orator, and statesman were sub- 
jected while he was in public life to the guidance of one grand senti- 
ment: ‘‘ The noblest motive is the public good.”’ 

He loved his country with an intensity and ardor only and gen- 
erous natures can know. Good government he considered highest 
boon that could be bestowed on a people. For this he sought and 
studied long and diligently. The result of this search and study was 
one of the profoundest and most valued convictions of his life, namely, 
that there was no other form of government nor had there ever been 
one comparable to the Union under the Constitution. Hear him as 
he tells to a listening Senate, in stately phrase, the excellency of this 
Government: 


It is the noblest ernment, the greatest government that human wisdom 
ever devised, and it could not have been framed by human wisdomalone. The 


human intellect never existed in this world that could from its own evolutions 


It is a government such as Roman never , such as Grecian never con- 
ceived, and such as Euro never had the power toevolve. When the Amer- 
people, cither for the purpose the or of destroying 


t, this government 
model, this government withouta prototype, Seg wn have destroyed a govern- 
ment which seems to have been ek arae adapted the peculiar condition of the 
time and to all their fu will out on a sea of uncer- 
tainty the result of which no man can forecast, 


Hear him as he declares to a vast multitude at his own home, 
in rapid, beautiful utterance, his admiration for the American system 
of government: 

M, , ha studied this wonderful Ameri of 

Ygoverninent?’ Have you compared i with former and ‘noted how 


free povaa Have you compared systems 
our fathers sought to avoid their defects? Let me commend this study to every 
American citizen to-day. To him who loves liberty it is more enchant: tban 
romance, more bewitching than love, and moreelevating than any other 

Our fathers ado this plan with improvements in the details which can not be 
found in any other system. With what a noble impulse of patriotism they came 
together from different States and joined their counsels to perfect this syste 
thenceforward to be known as the “ American of free constitution: 
government.” The snows that fall on Mount W; are not purer than the 
motives which begot it, Thefresh dew-laden zephyrs from the ora: ves of 
the South are not sweeter than the hopes its advent inspired. The flight of our 
own symbolic eagle, though he blow breath on the sun, can athens ts higher 
than its expected destiny. 

Mr. Speaker, the voice of patriotism calls to us to-day from the grave 
of the great Georgian. In silence, more eloquent than stirring lai 
it points us to the ‘‘American system of free constitutional government’’ 
as the “noblest government, the greatest government that human wis- 
dom ever devised.” It impresses upon us that this system is the one 
founded by Washington and other patriots of the Revolution; that it 
is hallowed by sacred memories and freighted with precious hopes; that 
though the rightful inheritance of one people, humanity everywhere 
has an interest in its preservation; that, if in an evil hour it should 
perish, itsruins would entomb forever the institutions of freedom and 
give a new birth to the establishments of despotism. 

By all these high considerations it pleads for the perpetuation of this 
incomparablesystem of government, ‘‘this government without a model, 
this government without a prototype,” and points out the path of pub- 
lic duty by urging as the measureof public worth ‘‘ that he shall be the 
greatest patriot, the truest patriot, the noblest patriot, who shall do most 
to repair the wrongs of the past and promote the glories of the future.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, the touching scenes and incidents of Mr. HILI’S last 
sickness were a fitting close to the illustrious labors of his active life. 
The intellect, the resolution, the courage, the fortitude, which had sus- 
tained him in the latter did not desert him in the former, But, added 
to these, was a fuller reliance than ever on that unseen arm which alone 
can guide through the dark valley and shadow of death. So compos- 
edly did he groves ¢ ar his near dissolution that he was able to say, 
‘But for the good I had hoped to do my family and country, I should 

the announcement ‘I must die’ as joyful tidings.” 

Above all, how entrancing the vision it was granted him to see just 
before death took him away, and which he pictured so aptly in the last 
two words he ever spoke, ‘‘Almost home!’ Home! A magic word. 
The English langnage has no brighter, the English tongue can 
no sweeter. It names the best spot on earth, the radiant center of 
pure sentiments and heaven-approved attachments. Thitherward the 
wanderer in distant lands ever turns his eye in bright ; and 
when he has been long and far away and at last nears the loved place, 
and familiar objects begin to gladden his eye, the tired limbs may 
almost give out, but the hope-buoyed spirit exclaims, ‘‘Almost home!’ 

The end was at hand. The wanderings of time were over. Eter- 
nity’s glories were breaking around. The dying Senator spoke out in 
full and even triumphant accent, ‘‘Almosthome!’’ The pulse throbbed 
its last beat, and the spirit flew to its God and immortal destiny. 


Mr. KASSON. I deeply regret, Mr. Speaker, that, contrary to well- 
ordered custom, I am obliged to speak to-day coaching the honored 
departed without the preparation that annals characterizes such an 
occasion. I learn to-day that those of my coll es on this side of 
the House who, from old associations with Mr. late Senator, 
were best fitted to speak of his character, and to make just i 
tion of those qualities which attracted the attention of the eho Soni: 
try, were by illness and other special cause prevented from taking part 
in the ceremonies of this occasion. 


Unwilling that this side of the House, which had also been a wit- 
ness of the distinguished ability of Senator HILL while he was a mem- 
ber of this body, should be unheard on this occasion, I venture to tres- 

on the kindness of my colleagues while I say extemporaneously a 
words upon his character and his services. 

We from the States of the North had only that opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with Mr. HILL which was offered by his comparatively 
brief public career upon this floor. Some of us, seep A were 
on the floor at the time of that great debate to which so uent refer- 
ence has been made by my colleagues upon the other side. Few men 
had a higher appreciation of the intellectual qualities developed by Mr. 
HILL in that discussion than myself. My sympathy with the views 
which he combated could not blind me to his power in debate. 

sieje gish a mbe pee daala character from my memory of that 
session, especially of that occasion. There were in him certain 
traits of character which have led me to compare him with Oliver Crom- 
well, among persons of English history, and with few others known to 
American history. He combined great self-poise and apparent con- 
sciousness of power with a certain solid, adamantine honesty of pur- 
pose which rendered the movements of his intellect one of unusual, of 
extraordinary strength. Earnest in countenance, he expressed in that 
respect only the earnestness of his nature. He moved with solidity in 
the development of his intellectual forees. He could not be cast off his 
balance by any light attack whatever. He kept the main point always 
in view. His mind, like Cromwell's, was impregnated with a sense of 
the obligations of religion. No man can beagreat power ina Christian 
country without this inward sense of responsibility to a great Power, 
a Power greater, higher than the people, and to whom the people them- 
selves owe ce and acktlowledge responsibility. It is the strong 
rock in human character to which, above all other qualities, the people 
themselves attach their confidence. 

While I recognized these elements of control of the human mind 
in him, I did not fail to see that he, like most of us, was still animated 
chiefly by his great sense of responsibility to that part of the country 
which he represented. I ized that same honesty of character when 
he determined that the sentiments of those whom he represented should 
be also fairly manifested on this floor, and should be maintained by all 
the force of debate. 

And while from our point of view we often thought we discovered in 
him a power of prejudice which was ineradicable, we also were obliged 
to remember that our friends, bearing the same relations to us as we to 
him, would find for the same reason, for identically the same cause, 
ground to believe that our views also were influenced or controlled by 
prejudice of section and of association. 

Sir, I can not speak of Mr. HILL’s character prior to his entrance 
into the Fourty-fourth Congress. We knew him to be a man of power. 
We in the North rejoiced when we heard that his voice was lifted to save 
us from the disasters that followed the era of secession. We mourned 
when we found that naturally, if not logically—for we appreciated that it 
was natural—he cast in his lot with his own State for disunion and sepa- 
rate government, But we rejoice again when at the close of that great 

le, as shown by the gentleman from Georgia who first spoke to-day 
[Mr. HAMMOND], he again presented himself in the front of that column 
which sought to return to the Union with honesty of purpose, with 
perfect integrity of heart, and with an earnest desire to do their duty to 
the whole country as faithfully as they had done it to their own sec- 
tion. I prefer to remember Mr. HILL from such utterances in that 
speech to which reference has been made as this: 

We had well hoped that the country had suffered long enough from feuds, 
from strife, and from inflamed passions; and we came bere, sir, with the patri- 
otic to remember nothing but the country, and the whole country ; and 


try. 
turning our backs on the horrors of the past to look with all earnestness to find 
glories for the future. 


When a man like Mr. HILL returns to what we may fairly call his 
first love and his first devotion, it means more than the flippant remark 


speak | of one who desires to turn a phrase in oratory. He was of that rugged 


honesty of nature that, whether or not wholly justified by an impartial 
judgment in the course he took upon any question, he never failed to 
impress his audience with the certainty and honesty of his conviction 
and of the opinion he professed to entertain. I mourn when such a 
man from the midst of us. I regret deeply that the Senate is no 
longer able to hear his voice or to have the benefitof hissound judgment. 

Sir, among the many sorrows which death inflicts upon the human 
breast it carries with it one blessing. It is the disposition which then 
comes to us all to give to charity and justice their due dominion over 
intellect and heart, as we stand by the grave of the dead. Would to 
God that while all are alive we could equally feel and exercise those 
qualities in regard to our associates, whether opponents or friends. 

I take to myself, I think we can all take to ourselves, from the com- 
ments made upon such a character as Mr. HILLS, the thought how 
much more profitably, how much more agreeably, more patriotically 
our duties on this floor would be discharged if we could carry from his 
grave to our work on this floor the sentiments with which we all find 
ourselves inspired as we look into the face of the dead. No higher 
tribute to the character which we now commemorate could be given 
than that each of usshould attempt to exercise in all our relations those 
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virtues which we here celebrate as the ennobling qualities of him to 
whose memory we this day render the final honors. 


Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, nase eee 
from Georgia [ Mr. Haine, ee say something 
on this occasion, I have felt it my duty to accept a tek ieribation, be- 
cause of the relations which have existed between the people of my own 
State and the State of Coens, hate Senator we 
have assembled here to-day to pay last solemn uies; for while 
the daughter has somewhat ontgrown the mother in many respects, 
she has not ceased to feel filial affection for that great country which 
supplied so many of her early citizens. aoe no my custom to 
write speeches on any occasion, I am constrained to speak to-day, so far 
Aee Se toe Beak A ATAT, SDA from the heart than from 
the head. 

With reference to the private life of the great statesman whose death 
we mourn, I can say but little except what I gather from the friends 
who lived closer to him than it was my fortune to do. But in regard 
to his public character and the two aspects in which it presents itself 
to the world at large, I will say a few words. 

BENJAMIN H. HILL underwent as a part of his education the severe 
training of a la It was in this aspect that he first ted him- 
self to the of his own State. His mind was formed by that 

s discipline which belongs to the profession of the law. Tamada 
him He is said to have especially in that great 
of the wyer, the statement of his case. This he made so ipes 
briefly, so lucidly that the most unintelligent court must the 
salient facts of the case. It was in his capacity as a lawyer that Mr. 
HILL was first known to the œf his own State for his distin- 
guished ability as a reasoner an orator. I have heard from a friend 
of his an incident of his early life, when he was employed to defend a 
man with murder. That defense was by him in the 
courts; and he failed. 

At that time in the State of it was within the power of the 
defendant in a case of this kind to appeal to the senate of the State. 
Mr. HILL made that appeal, not so much in behalf of the defendant 
himself as of the aged and widowed mother, from whose heart he wished 
to avert the blow which would fall upon the head of her son. He went 
into the State senate with his case, with a widowed mother leaning on 
his arm. 

This gentleman describes the scene as he witnessed it—one in which | de 
Mr. HILL looked, for the first time in his life, pallid with excitement, 
because of the great responsibility which rested upon him; for in all his 
advocacy at the bar he was impressed with the sentiment of the great 
responsibility resting upon the advocate and the intimate relation be- 
tween the advocate and his client, a sentiment which has been beauti- 
fully, songh perhaps somewhat too apron ex by one of the 

of English lawyers and English pre when 

a a ON a lawyer to sland by the interest of 
his client even to the na, Sagi the government. Mr. HILL walked 
into that senate chamber and Te te cael to the senate on the 
ground of the insanity of the man who had committed the alleged mur- 
der. He spoke for hours, and he obtained from the senate a verdict 
which relieved the widowed mother and spared the life of the son. 

In all his relations as a lawyer Mr. HILL achieved distinction because 
he was inspired with fidelity to the great duties which devolved upon 
him. But his great intellect was not destined to be confined in its ex- 
ercise to the bar, though it was the shaping and the fashioning of that in- 
tellect by close attention to his profession that prepared him for a new 
and different arena. I had the pleasure of first ing him here as we 
entered together the Forty-fourth Congress. He leaped into this grand 
arena of debate like Minerva from the brain of Jove, armed ca 7 
for any contest that mightoccur. He was prepared to take rank among 
the first in this hall of debate of the American Commons. 

I remember especially an occasion a short time after the conv: of 
the Forty-fourth Congress when he spoke here almost from the position 
in which I now stand. The magnanimous, generous-hearted Repre- 
sentative from P: lvania [Mr. RANDALL], then the leader of this 
side of the House, had introduced his bill for universal amnesty, think- 
ing that the time had come when there should be a restoration of S 
Union, not in name and word, but in deed and in truth; that amn: 
should be extended to every citizen, from the humblest subaltern ani- 
mated by a sense of duty to the lofty-plumed chief who led the con- 
federate forces; that all the memories of the war should be blotted from 
the hearts and the minds of the entire people. R 

In this spirit the gentleman from Pennsylvania introduced that reso- 
lution upon which Mr. HILL’Ss voice was first heard in this as 
has been so beautifully described by my friend from Virginia [ 
TUCKER]. He encountered on that occasion an orator on the other 
side of Chamber who had been for the leader of his party, 
piel once PNTE Se site you now occupy, who as a 

ebater, as a stater of facts, as a liamentary tactician, had 
no equal at that time on elther side of this Hall. aria’ 

It was a conflict, as the gentleman from Vi TUCKER] has 


well remarked, of giants, which took us back to the older days in these 
halls, when Hayne and Webster and Calhoun and Clay and other ora- 


hn of Iho Taik ere bre hoe Jor THA they lived. 
been well said, it was a giants, both ts fought 
with Damascus-like blades. em 

But, Mr. Speaker, it was a somewhat unequal contest, for he who 
represented one side of the question was the victor and wore the laurel 
wreath which crowns the victor’s brow, while the other represented 


As 


what has become known in history as the ‘‘lost cause,” and wore the 
melancholy cypress, which is the emblem of defeat and death. There- 
fore I say it was a somewhat unequal contest; but thoseof us for whom 
wae and spoke with so much clearness, so much precision, so much 
so much patriotism, felt that we could appeal to the 

nimity of his great opponent; great he was and still is—we felt that we 
could appeal to the magnanimity of his great opponent in that contest 
that Mr. HILL had stated his side of the question as no other man could 
have stated it in this Hall. 

the time he was hereas our colleague we all remember him 
with the tenderest affection and esteem. We veneratehis great ability. 
We deplore his loss to the State who called him son, and tothe country 
who honored him for his patriotism and fidelity. 

It was not long, Mr. Speaker, brr the poo of his State, in 1877, 
called on him to oceupy a hi remember his being seated 
in that portion of the eens which 1 he had delivered his powerful 
and eloquent speech a few minutes before, and receiving a telegram 
conveying to him the intelligence that the State of Georgia had trans- 
ferred him to the other end of the Capitol. 

He went there, Mr. Speaker, as he came here and at once took his 
rank in that graver, more ed body, that body of loftier debate, 
took his seatthere when that ber was filled with men of the highest 
intellect in this country, when the gigantic intellectual form of 
mansaton one side and on the other the equally gigantic intellectual form 
of i BENJAMIN H. HILE took his place in the Senate of the 
United States, as he had done in this Hall, as the peer and equal of any 
man there. He had achieved great triumph in every position of life, 
as lawyer, as Representative, as Senator. He had strewed al the 
pathway of that life memorable acts and wondrous intellectual efforts, 
as the giant oak of the forest sheds its foliage in a kindly largess to the 
soil it growson. He has passed from us to another scene of action. He 
has passed from us to that “‘home”’ to which he looked so fondly. 

Whether to his people in the State of Georgia or address- 
ing ie Bop Representatives in this Hall on the most delicate questions, or 

ting in the Senate Chamber of the United States, there never fell 
from his lips any other words than words of wisdom and patriotism. 
His were— 
Not such words as flash 

From the fierce demagogue’s unthinking rage 

To madden for a moment and expire— 

Nor such as the rapt orator imbues 

With warmth of facile sympathy, and molds 

To mirrors radiant with fair images, 

To grace the noble fervor of an hour; 
ney p Pikan spirits of deeds 
Wing'd for the future; whlch the ofa bea 

om’s oas tarin e asite es, 

And o the most ae pn of earth 
Orok valley, ‘neath the eagle's home, 
Orin tu anes T where the tempest sleeps, 


Till some heroic leader bidt them wake 
To thrill the world with echoes. 


Wherever he spoke and whatever he said, all was for his country’s 
good. He rose superior to all partisanship because he was a states- 
man, looking always to the best interests of his 

It has been said when every other passion which sways the human 
heart has been burned to ashes on its altar, ambition still lives, and 
rules, and controls. But he had lived even until this last passion had 
died out, and the last hours of his life touched scenes in his mortal 
illness when he was ministered to by his loving wife and equally lov- 
ing daughter, which enabled him to throw aside every passion and 
every emotion which rule the human heart, and look forward with 
that feeling of hope which belongs to the pure Christian man. 

It was at this time that one of his brother members of the bar (Mr. 
John W. Clampitt) of a distant State, the State of my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER], sent him that beautiful poem describing the very 
condition of mind in which Mr. HILL then was. It reached him only 
a few days before his death. That gentleman is now a member of the 
bar of this city. I will read a few stanzas from that pathetic poem 
addressed to Senator B. H. HILL, and beginning with— 


Iam weary of burden 
‘And Sin, onld tak. 


ROT a vas oreo 
Wak a wy ithaiell one Se dices 


bey doen the hand of love i 
mer poeple ah aie 


In that world there is no sorrow, 
Not a tear; 
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Not a storm-cloud ever gathers man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] likened it, his character combined 
Only summer clouds are drifting, beauty with 
And summer breezes sifling, The old farm-house and the red hills where he the scenes of 
ee his boyhood modified these inborn elements of his nature, and gave 
$ fresh vigor to his healthful life and added grace to his gentleness. 
OAI okan Oe In his college experience the Gareg and discipline of his mind 


And its billows mild and wooing, 
With a gentle hand undoing 
All the cares that were 

Each earthly goal. 


Where the hand of love is 
On every tide. 


Like a little child I'll follow 


my father’s love is keeping 
Mortal souls who failed in reaping 
Earthly ecstacy. 


From the loving ones that guide me 
To the portals of the blest. 

These lines fitly and appropriately describe the closing scenes of that 
memorable life, which had been so distinguished in the great events of 
this country. It may be said of him, Mr. Speaker, as was said by 
the great Marshall of his friend Menafee when he was describing him 
after death: 

Hi m is broad, ¥ 
Pode gan rrr shy ee spotless, bright, and beautiful as Bayard's oriflamme 

Senator HILL died, Mr. Speaker, in the meridian of his life of that 
singular, fatal, and insidious disease that up to this time has defied the 
eye of the scientist to determine how it originates or how it may be re- 
lieved. He passed away before he had attained that lofty eminence 
that the future had evidently in store for him. Butin that dying hour, 
looking back over the great eventsin the history of his countryin which 
he had borne so prominent pe sexe he might well have been justified if 
at its conclusion the power of speech had been restored to him, in say- 
ing in the language of the great Latin poet as he contemplated his 
mighty epic— 

A AOR CS RENE INOA NES Sean, Se en en veer Sree paaris 


Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Speaker, when a great French leader of 
opinion died the other day, it was queried whether French institutions 
would survive. ‘“‘ The republicis Léon Gambetta ” was the sententious 
phrase. Wherever the signs of sorrow were displayed over the death of 
thegreat Frenchman, from San Francisco to Algiers, the powerful tribune 
of the people, the vehement orator, the energetic patriot was mourned 
as if France herself were lost. The very floral offerings were shaped into 
the tricolor of France. Notsoinotherlands. Disraeli dies, and thi 
his party goes on, sadly lacking his genius, the English Government in 
form and structure receives no detriment. I saw nobles of ancient lin- 
eage and peasants of the country he had so long re ted follow his 
remains toitssepulcher. All that was mortal of the dead Hebrew and 
brilliant minister received the last rites of the established church, but 
the English constitution and English society received no shock. 

So, too, in these cisatlantic republican commonwealths—statesmen 
and Presidents come and go like rainbows, but the State survives. It 
is more permarient because of the monumental service of the departed 
statesmen it has nourished. 

The eloquent Georgian and Senator whom we honor to-day rounded 
an active life of rarest mould. No glamour of the soldier was his. 
He was the peerless citizen who led men by voice and thought in per- 
ilous times, through troubles and tyrannies, with a foresight and wis- 
dom all too rare in this land of m grasping and unrelaxing 
excitement. He dies; but his State and the nation grow better by the 
emphasis of his life and the virtue of its lessons. > 

It was my privilege to know Senator HILL, even before he became a 
member here. It is because of delightful, almost intimate friendship, 
that his friends have assigned to me a part in these sad obsequies. 

The dates and events, the links connecting such details, which make 
the chain of his personal history and serve to illustrate the individual 
feeling and life, the character of the man—others have touched these 
with magnetic, loving hand. 

This chain was fashioned as all character is by surrounding circum- 
stances. Those who knew him in his early days love to trace the main 
elements of his character to his parentage. His father was of slender 
education, but of robust virtue. He was remarkable for his invincible 
will and force. His mother was of an gentle nature, full of 
reflectiveand religious qualities. These made up therudiments of that 
character which enabled him to overcome obstacles by endurance and 
palliate them by persuasion. The oak was garlanded with 


sturdy 
tenderest flowers. Like a Grecian or Doric fane, to which the gentle- 


was prodigious. His shyness and aw born of the country, 
soon gave way before his energy and ambition. From the rustic boy, in 
his long jeans coat and scant trousers, he at once became a thoughtful 
student. His habit of abstraction began thus early. Whether in the 
Demosthenian Society, or as its anniversarian orator, or delivering the 
yaledictory of his class, he impressed those who listened with his un- 
equaled power of debate and the rare felicity of his eloquence. One 
index of the gentle side of his character may be noted. His theme at 
the junior commencement was the ‘‘ Life, Love, and Madness of Torquato 
Tasso,” into which he threw all his mother’s poetic sensibility with his 
scholarly warmth. 

Soon the scholar ripened into the advocate. Here was his field. He 
had a legal mind. He drove the logic of the law bravely through every 
obstacle of fancy and fact. His fluency of speech and fertility of expe- 
dient, together with his power of application and study, gave him a 
forensic power which Lord Coke said a good lawyer should have for the 
“occasion sudden;”’ a power which partial friends have compared with 
that of Erskine. As a lawyer few men, even in our largest cities, have 
hadsuch success. Although diverted again and again from his jealous 
mistress, the law, to canvass for Congress, legislature, elector, and gov- 
ernor, he was still employed in all the leading cases of the State. It 
is estimated—if such estimates may be quoted here and now—that he 
had made a million of dollafs, as fees, by the time he was fifty. He 
was as lavish in the expenditure, and as improvident in the investment, 
lira ig at he was indefatigable with head and voice in their accu- 
mulation. 

There is another phase of his life which gave its impress to the scholar, 
the citizen, the orator, the advocate, the sta andthe man. It 
is the sectional or Southern aspect of his life. Without this phase he 
would not have made the mark which he so indelibly did upon his State. 
He had no art of the demagogue, no tactics at command, no storied 
lore racy of the soil such as made the ‘* Georgia scenes” so whimsical 
and humorons, and little or no conversational loquacity; but he had the 
reserve which carries the battle, and thus armed he was dauntless. 

Yet there seems to be an unevenness and inconsistency in his career 
and character. This unevenness may have been the result of the vicis- 
situdes of the eventful times when the best of men were distracted as 
toduty. Ingonsistency? Gladstone, the young Tory, becomes the ven- 
erable Liberal, and Palmerston laughed at the vanity of consistency. . 

Call it what you will, State pride or local affection, and say itis irrecon- 
cilable with a larger love of country, yet is it not the same patriotic 
impulse whieh made Tell love the mountains of Switzerland, and Web- 
ster the rock-bound shores of New England? Besides, is it necessary 
to reconcile the love one bears the mother with that one bears the wife ? 
When one is true to his bridal troth is he less true to the mother who 
bore him? 

It was this State pride which led the youth to prefer his own State 
University at Athens for his education rather than follow the advice 
of his teacher, who was a uate of Yale. It was the same sentiment 
which colored his after-life and gave glow and glory to his oratory. 
Even while protesting against secession ordinances on the hustings and 
ia convention, he followed with no laggard step his State into revolt 
against the Federal domination. When the question came home to him 
whether he would have the unity of his Georgian people or the unity 
of all the States, he chose, and honestly chose, the unity of his home. 

Herein lies that seeming unevenness and inconsistency which some 
have observed in his character. I shall rather call it the tough fiber of 
his native robust being, its nature gnarled by soil and tempest, but 
none the less beautiful because it had the hard intertwisted knot of 
local devotion. 

True, he contended for ‘‘ the Union, the Constitution, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws.” He left his lawyer’s desk and sought legislative 
honors, to champion constitutional Federal unity. It was because he 
thought the mother was the loving friend of his bride, 

The first test of the young statesman, thirty years ago, was in the con- 
test for the compromise of 1850. He desired to signalize the end of 
slavery agitation, which he foresaw would end in civil war and Southern 
disaster. Hence his entrance upon political life in 1851 asa Union man. 

Throughout his subsequent life, up to the signing of the secession 
ordinance, he was, in its best sense, an ardent Federalist. Hewasofsuch 
moderate views and so opposed to the ultraists of his State that he tra- 
versed Georgia proclaiming fealty tothe Union. Hesounded thetocsinof 
revolt against the leaders of revolution. Never was a crisismet socour- 

y. Ata time when Yancey’s sentences thrilled the South, and 
when even Howell Cobb was the coadjutor of Senator Iverson, the silver 
voice of BENJAMIN H. HILL, joining that of Alexander H. Stephens, was 
a trumpet, not of sedition, but of loyalty to the Union. 

In his es, full of the fervor of that wild day, and in a minority, 
he was toSouthern Unionism what Gambetta was to distracted France. 
Both were too late to save, but both lived to rebuild and restore, 
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It is not for me to inquire why the late Senator gave his voice only 
for secession and not hisarm. It was not from pipiens 
ical, mental, or moral; but he was doubtless continually shadowed 
his own prophecy. ‘Take care,” he “that in endeavoring to 
carry slavery where nature’s laws prohibit its entrance you do not 
the right to hold slaves at all !” 

The Senator had no love for the secrecies and ritual of Knownothing- 
ism, and when that semi-religious and anti-American crusade was 
preached it was condemned by him. But from his conservative hab- 
itude he defended the Fillmore and in 1860 he became 


mrp ta aae an aa ag tee nion of our fathers. 

It is impossible to analyze a life so full of incidentor a mind so well 
disci and an oratory so alert and brilliant without drawing upon 
the language of high encomium, but all the virtues and genius as well 
as faults of the man and Senator center around the love he bore to his 
own State of Georgia. 

He was a native of Georgia, and had he lived till now would have 
been three-score years of age. He was born in the center of that “‘ old 
ted belt which encircles the State from the Savannah to the Chatta- 
hoochee.’’ To borrow the language of a friend in the days of my first 
service here, Judge James Jackson: 


Fendtmmrytirn tee grrekagiey oe beg 
Geo! his li fg Ar CIND it from 
equally rgian. Ae srbered it 
Georgia flowers. If the n asiriene touched 
ver was dug out of the halts e 


Georgia, geclcgioaliy sod pTI; sede: Ae above the genial 
soil, has natural advantages and beauties which along with her liberal 
institutions early attracted such adventurous minds as the Hebrew 
Mendez, the English soldier Oglethorpe, and the Methodist Wesley. 
Even the mounds are yet pointed out, in the county where our Senator 
was born, into which De Sote delved for gold. Her mountains dip and 
curl in erested grandeur toward the west, while her savannahs add 
their greenery and wealth to her shores. 

General James Oglethorpe, who as Burke said had called a province 
into existence and lived to see cg apectege Spe gs was the epitome 
of Georgia history. Oglethorpe’s life was so full of achievement and 
variety that itis a romance. Pope eulogized, Dr. Johnson admired, 
and Thompson celebrated him. He was not only ready to defend his 
honor in the duel, but was the prisoner’s friend and the founder of an 
‘empire State.” Sir Robert Montgomery called the new colony which 
the gallant general founded “‘the most delightful country of the uni- 
verse.’ Even the poet of the Seasons, Thompson, in his ‘‘ He 
reed O ra AAN Fay colony of Georgia.” 
He eulogized it as the calm retreat ed distress, the better 
home of those whom bigots chased from foreign lands. It was not bufit 
on rapine, servitude, and woe. The very history and literature of En- 
gland thus imbound with this colony is almost unknown to the North. 
Other States, it seems, attract more literary attention. 

It was this Georgia, theasylum and hope of man, and founded in honor, 
ion, and bravery, that our Senator loved. Even John Wesley’s 
er, when the high church Methodist asked her whether he should 

to Georgia, said: ‘‘Had I twenty sons I should rejoice if they 
were all so employed.” The very religion of Georgia had in it a cour- 
age which does not belong to our time, when the voyage across the 
Atlantic is robbed of most of its terror. 

In the center and heart of this historic State, and in a county which 
bears the name of the bravest soldier that ever bore a banner to victory— 
Jasper—and with the heroic and religious associations of its founders, 
young HILL was born. At an early age he followed his family and its 
fortunes to the Alabama border, near the Chattahoochie River. The town 
of La Grange, to which they removed, is the county seat of Troup. I 
was then, and is yet, noted for its love of education and its school facil- 
ities. There are many associations in this county, and even connected 
with its very name, which might well attune a young mind to thoughts 
of ambition in the forum of law and politics. Giants were arrayed in 
Georgia in those days, and their efforts, especially about 1833, when 
force bills and nullification were rife, gave impassioned tone as well as 

temper to political discussion. 

btless the mind of young HILL took its hue from these surround- 
ings; but in a State the very name of whose counties betoken a lofty 
division of sentiment, where Washington, J: Jefferson, Franklin, 
and Madison speak of the Federal Constitution, and Henry, Randolph, 
Troup, and Crawford speak of State rigs and local liberty; but 
where, above all, the names ot Pulaski, De Kalb, Morgan, and Carroll 
shine like primal virtues, all starry with our Revolutionary radiance, 
it could not be otherwise than that men of earnest thought should per- 
ceive a divided duty, and that t controversial acumen and power 
should enter the arena and inspire contentious oratory. 

Doubtless Senator HILL was greatly influenced in his pursuits and 
characteristics by such rare men and events as has produced. 
These names may not be as familiar to Northern ears now as in the 
days of Jackson and but they are still potential to start a 


spirit in Georgia, where State pride has lost but little of its prestige 


by the result of the civil war. Saw Pie Bea Ae, Goorin a foram = 
eirig Darke r ae cube concn a d senate: Beall, 
Crawford, Berri Cayton, colgut È Cobb, Tripp, Dawson, 
Togu, Lampkin 1 Lamar, Jackson, Reid, Warner, Johnson, 

e, and Baldwin, not to speak of men who yet survive, like her 
present wonderful chief and his contrast in stature and 
mate in intellect, Robert Toombs. 

A State like this, so grand in its g and so splendid in its 
imdrot aod fifiy yonsa: PODANA , must be proud of its 
heroes, whether fit— 

Or cles ioe eed one ONTE oare 


To learn the interdeal of princes strange; 


To mark the intent of and the 
or councils, change 


Her annals are shining with the names of De Soto, Raleigh, and 
Ogelthorpe; and the names of their successors under conditions of later 
days detract nothing from the luster of their worth and renown. 

To emulate the fame of Hortensius, king of the forum, Cicero never 
ceased his efforts till he ascended the throne of oratory. So in this un- 
rivaled galaxy of gifted Georgians. Emulation made ambition reach 
high. From sire to son the names of eminent Georgians appear again 
and again, showing the ele incentives which enlivened and ex- 
alted this imperial Stateof theSouth. The gold in her hills, the silver 
in the cotton pod, the sun with its balm, the rivers which flow from her 
mountains, the opulence of her soil, are not more Georgian and imperial 
than the high standard of those who gave Georgia to the world as a 
sil- | colony, preserved her ind of England, brought her through 
fire into the federation of States, and after the vicissitudes of a great 
civil trial rescued her first among the recusant States from the ehaos of 
war. 

The Senator we meet to honor was no exception to the emulation 
and exaltation of his surroundings. His natural ardors and ambitions 
thus received their stimulus and food. But the massive mind which 
made the great advocate and the moral heroism which made the de- 
fender of individual and civil liberties—these are of no soil; they belong 
to no time. They illustrate the age of Aristides and give 'a glory tothe 
fame of Rienzi. They made Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry possi- 
ble, not as provincial men, but as cra Sa and loving patriots. 

He who would best portray the salient features of BENJAMIN HARVEY 
HILL must remember that his devotion to was but the stepping- 
stone to a broader and loftier devotion to that Union which he loved to 
sage in our councils here. 

e people of New York city have not yet forgotten the ringing periods 
of Senator HILL, in one of her halls, as he discoursed of the magna charta 
and other precious muniments of popular liberty. To his impassioned 
utterance his fine frame and musical voice gave a charm beyond the 
reach of art. 

His State love was, sir, after all, the golden key which unlocked the 
secrets of his grand elocution and opened the casket wherein were the 
jewels of his splendid imagery. 

When the war had ended, and his State was in the grasp of unprin- 
cipled adventurers and under the heel of an unbridled satrapy, and in 
the chaos wrought by the war, he gave to the reconstruction acts his 
defiance, and hurled his anathemas against its spoilers. 

In 1868 he went among his people with the stride of ademi-god. He 
fired their hearts, and though surrounded by bayonets and threatened 
by bastiles, he uttered such scorn, and dauntless defiance that 
thesatraps who outraged every canon of talon impulse of liberty shrank 
from their hateful work in the very midst of a conquered people. 

Since the war ended we know romataing of his Federal service and 
career. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] has truly given us 
some rare sentences of fidelity to the Union. One sentence he did not 
quote, which I well remember: ‘‘ This is our father’s house. We have 
returned to it—tostay!’’ In hope and despair; in and out of his party, 
in his place of business, in the forum of his love, the bar, and outside 
upon the platform, the same heroic altitude heill iiber to the end gave 
him power to combat the enemies of local and constitutional liberty. No 
weakness called on him for championship that he did not respond. His 
State was lifted up out of the reconstruction mire into the life and vigor 
of a new birth under the impulses of his eloquence. He gave her beauty 
forashes. Under his magic wand a new Atlantis—such as Bacon pud 
to picture—arose above the tide of desolation; and a new Atlan 
its goblin of steam and its was recreated under the ribs of Xia 
Matchless in his words and fearless in his consummate bravery, 
he Da stopped at no post of trust until he became the foremost Georgian at 

this Federal center; and in the flower of his genius he laid down his 
eventful life with a Christian resignation and devotion only next to that 
of the martyred Polycarp. 

I doubt, Mr. Speaker, if eyer man suffered in the flesh as this man. 
It would not be fitting here to describe the details of that mortal malady 
and those ical et i wy dae sal ea A He 

day Jay hy day, ho: with a pain which only his 
pag Tread tini Out of his torture at l came deliver- 
ance; OPSE gE tagad rnia g Emaan laos Gitano ded, but yielded 
only to death, 

When the great Frenchman was agonized by his disease he cried out, 
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‘*Tt is useless to dissemble. I welcome death asarelief.”’ This was the 
end of one of Plutarchian mold; but it was not the end of our beloved 
American statesman. Amid the tender farewells of his wife and family, 
with a patience sanctified on high and a faith which ‘‘ endured as sce- 
ing Him who is invisible,” this more than classic hero, this gentle 
follower of the meek and lowly One, sought consolation, courage, and 
hope in his faith. His last words, as given to his pastor, and repeated 
by my friends from Virginia [ Mr. TUCKER] and from Texas [ Mr. WELL- 
BORN ], were, “‘Almost home.” 

It is an illustration of the sympathy and loving kindness which makes 
the comforts of home so tender and eloquent that two gentlemen have 
most touchingly referred to these last words, But tome it hasa double, 
almost personal, meaning. 

I remember after the war, with a tenderness all too gentle for words, 
the first greetings I received from this Senator. He was pleased that I 
had aided to defeat, by a speech based on the constitutional clause as to 
attainder of treason, the attempt to take more than the life estate, i. e., 
the fee-simple, which bel to the innocent children of the South. 
I had, he said, thought of the future homes of the South. That was 
our first bond of friendship. $ 

Home! best of all solaces, without whose social benignities and affec- 
tionate sweetness all the learning, eloquence, wit, lore, and renown of 
men fade away. Hisownsweethome! Inthe midst of his own beloved 
circle, the immortal spirit looked to that home beyond in the mansion 
not made with hands. Yes! oh, yes! he was almost there—his heav- 
enly home—where pain no longer tortures, where the world had no 
temptation and the grave no terror, where, with the loved ones gone 
before and the loved ones to follow, he would join in the song of the 
Lamb forever! 

In conclusion: It remains for us that we should so live that we be 
neither surprised, nor leave our duties imperfect, nor our sins upcan- 
celed, nor our persons unreconciled, nor God unappeased; but that when 
we descend to our graves we may rest in the bosom of the Lord till the 
mansions be prepared, where we will sing and feast eternally. Amen! 
Te Deum laudamus. > 

This would be the language of our d friend from his home 
above, as it is the admonition of sweet Jeremy Taylor in his “ Holy 
Living and Dying.” It comes from beyond the tomb. 


t To the centuries that shall be, 


Mr. HAMMOND, of ia, As has been remarked, Mr. Speaker, 
by the gentleman from Iowa[Mr. Kasson], there were several gentle- 
men on each side of the House who were to have spoken to-day in 
memory of the late distinguished Senator, but who were unavoidably 
compelled to be absent on this occasion. I ask for them, informally, 
the privilege of printing in the RECORD such remarks as they may see 
proper to insert in this connection. 

he SPEAKER. There is no objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The question is on agreeing to the resolutions which haye been read. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; and in pursuance thereof 
the House (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk, under 
the rule, and as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Theresolutions adopted by wardens for the port 
of Papen, ira requesting additional aids to navigation—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. s 
By Mr. CRAPO: The petition of and surfmen of Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, in second life-saving district, protesting against the 
transfer of the revenue-marine service tothe Navy Department—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. GARRISON: The petition of Commander 8. Barron, for the 
removal of his political disabilities—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARMER: The petition of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change, remonstrating against the enactment of section 13 of bill H. R. 
7061, abolishing the office of shipping commissioner—to the Joint Com- 
mittee on American Ship-building. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the Philadelphia Maritime Ex: 
the petition of 76 masters and officers of merchant vessels at the port of 
Philadelphia and of 88 shipping merchants, vessel-owners, ship-masters, 
and business men interested in shipping, of the city of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine 
service to the Navy Department—severally to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 
By Mr. HOUK: Papers relative to the claim of Clisbee Austin, of 
Washin: henge Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. HUMP : The petition of McDonald Brothers, G. O. 
Hixon, and others, of La Nbr Nes arin giri a2! 
connecting with the pivot pier of Keokuk Hamilton bridge, &c.— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. KELLEY: The petition of 54 tobacco-growers of Lancaster, 
County, Dias arare manufacturers of cigars of New York, and 


of operatives in cigar ies of New York city against: any redaction 
of the duty on ci verally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LORD: The petition of 50 citizens of Michigan, for amend- 
ment of the patent laws—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MASON: The petition of Richard 8. Barrett, administrator 
of the estate of John W. Harris, deceased, for relief—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. MATSON: The petition of Thomas A. Kennedy and 48 others, 
ex-Federal soldiers, residing at Martinsville, Indiana, asking that the 
right to draw arrears of pension be extended to all pensioners—to the 
Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. McCOID: The petition of L. J. Drake, A. M. Riddle, and 100 
others, for the construction of a pier connecting the pivot pierof the Des 
Moines Rapids Canal, of the Mississippi River, with the Keokuk and 
Hamilton bridge, at Keokuk, lowa—to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. MILES: The petition of citizens of Bethlehem, Connecticut, 
foran increase of duty on tobacco—to the Committeeon Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: The petition of citizens of Texas, for reduction of the 
tax on tobacco and cigars, and for a rebate—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MURCH: cout seers signed by 235 citizens of Maine, 
protesting against the erof the revenue-marine service to the Navy 
Department—severally to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: The petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade 
for ben passage of the Lowell bankruptcy bill—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, the petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, protesting 
against the transfer of the Signal Service to the Interior Department— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, the petition of the Philadelphia Board of ‘Trade, protesting 
against the importation of adulte: teas into the United States—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POUND: The petition of J. W. Devoe, M. D., and 30 others, 
citizens of Wausau, Wisconsin, for an appropriation for the continuance 
of the immigrant inspection service—to the Select Committee on the 
Public Health. 

By Mr. PRESCOTT: The petition of A. D. Chase and others, pray- 

that no discrimination be made in the appointment of physicians 
in the United States Army and Navy—to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. YOUNG: The petition of the Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting reduction of the tax on tobacco tak- 
ing effect July 1, 1883—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on foreign manufactured products than recommended 
by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Of 86 employés of the Calumet Iron and Steel 
Company of South Chicago, Ilinois. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Of John Harrison and 275 others, employés of W. 
D. Wood & Co.’s McKeesport Iron Works, Allegheney County, and of 
employés of the Miller Forge and Iron Company of Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania. 
Mr. CAMPBELL: Of employés of McLanahan, Smith & Co., of 
Hollidaysb Pennsylvania. 
By Mr. GO. : Of48 employés of Jawood Lukens’s mill of Con- 


shohocken, of employés of Warwick Iron Company of Pottstown, of 94 
por ts of G w Iron Com of Glasgow, and of 74 employés 
of Nevigold Scheide & Co.’s of Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. HARDENBERGH: Of employés of J. R. Thompson & Co., 
of Jersey City, New Jersey. 

By Mr. K : Of 181 employés of Midvale Steel Works, and of 
370 employés of W. C. Allison, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. ER: Of 260 employés of the Wheeler Iron Company 
and others, citizens of Middlesex, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Of 52 workingmen of Emaus, Lehigh County, 
and of 125 workingmen employed by the Saucon Iron Company, of 


Hellertown, E 

By Mr. RAND. : Of employés of Gaulburt, McFadden & Cuskey, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. eh 

By Mr. A. H. SMITH: Of J. G. Heinman and 27 others, of Chickies, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. WARD: Of workingmen of Isabella Furnace, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. M. R. WISE: Of Charles S. Springer and 26 others, of Dun- 
bar, Pennsylvania. 


The fo petitions for reduction of duty on sugar were presented 


and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ATHERTON: Of John Hammond and 98 others, of Canal 
Dover, Ohio. 
Mr. JACOBS: Of J. D. Hubbard and 13 others, of Jefferson, of 
Ww Paddock and 78 others, of Oak Hill, and of 65 citizens of West 
Fulton, New York. 
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By Mr. KETCHAM: Of A. B. Van Allen and 7 others, of Niverville, 
New York. 

By Mr. WATSON: Of-J. C. Bennington and 23 others, of Brown 
County, Indiana. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, January 26, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. ` 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. BAYARD presented the credentials of ELI SAULSBURY, elected 
by the Legislature of Delaware a Senator from that State for the term 
beginning March 4, 1883; which were read and ordered to be filed. 

SPANISH PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Acting Secretary of the Senate, which will be 
read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1883. 
Sır: I have the honor to inclose herewith a communication addressed to me 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
F. E. SHOBER, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. Davin DAVIS, 
Presid 


lent pro tempore of the United States Senate, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will bereferred 
to the Committee on the Library. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a resolution of the Ark- 
wright Club, of Boston, praying Congress to passa tariff bill at gd len” 
ent session upon certain principles therein set forth; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Ihold in my hand a memorial of the State For- 
estry Association of Ohio, which had a convention in Cincinnati on the 
20th of this month, and took into consideration the lumber tariff. They 
remonstrate against the imposition of any duties upon lumber, and 
state that the result of a tariff on lumber will be ‘‘ the destruction of 
the forests within our own boundaries; in other words, we will pay to 
the lumberman a premium for the devastation of our country. the 
contrary, we, as foresters, who have studied the subject in its bearings 
upon the future of the land, are forced to believe that it were a wiser 
policy to pay a bounty to every importer of sawed boards and hewed 
timber rather than to impose a es upon these articles as has been 
recommended.” The clause which I have read contains the substance 
of the argument that the memorialists make. I move that the memo- 
rial lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. PENDLETON presented the petition of Advance No. 26, 
Ohio Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers of the United 
States, praying for the of the bill (H. R. 246) granting a pen- 


sion to h C. Arnold, and the bill (H. R. 330) ting a pension 
to “Archibald A. Carey; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


Mr. HARRIS. I present resolutions of instruction to the Senators 
from Tennessee adopted by the house of representatives of the Tennes- 
see General Assembly, and ask that they be read and laid upon the 


table. 
The resolutions were read and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 
Whereasa bill No. 4429 has the House of tatives of the United 
States, entitled ‘An act to the powers and duties of the Department of 


Agriculture;” and 
the said bill has passed on its first and second readings in the Senate 
a piec A of representatives of the State Tennessee, That 
ouse OF Ti our 
United States Senators be instructed to vote for and use influence for the 
passage of the said bill. 
Be it further resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to furnish each of 
our Senators with a copy of these resolutions, vei 


W. L. LEDG 

Speaker of the House of 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy of the House resolution aforesaid. 
om A. NUNN, Secretary of State. 


J. 

Mr. LOGAN. I present a resolution in the nature of a petition of the 
Department of Maryland, Grand Army of the Republic, praying that 
the Senate of the United States will pass the bill (H. R. 3856) to pro- 
vide for the aiostet and i Ae Sey boom officers of the volunteer forces. 


I move that it be refe to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. HARRISON. 


I will say to the Senator from Illinois that the bill 
has been reported to the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know it has been, but the petition prays for the 
passage of the House bill, which is not exactly the bill that we have 


rted. 
“Ir. HARRISON. The House bill, I think, has been reported ad- 
versely. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wished to have the petition referred so that the com- 


mittee could consider it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illinois desire 
the petition to be referred or to lie on the table? 

. LOGAN. I have no objection to its lying on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition signed by a great number of 
persons—workingmen—some of whom I personally know to be work- 
men, of Atkins & Clark, proprietors of the Forest City Iron Works, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. They state that in common with other workingmen 
they have been prepared to acquiesce in the schedules of duties on for- 
eign products recommended by the Tariff Commission, although not 
approving of all of beige stds of the schedules—their principal rea- 
son for accepting the schedules arising from a strong desire to see the 
tariff question settled be a basis that would offer some hope of per- 
manence, and that would also offer some hope of stability to the if i 
tries of the country. They give in full their reasons, I move thatthe 
petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [I also present six petitions of the same character 
from different portions of Ohio—from employés of the Portsmouth Iron 
and Steel Company, at Portsmouth, Scioto County, Ohio; from the em- 
ployés of the Wellsville Plate and Sheet-Iron Company, at Wellsville, 
Ohio; from the employés of the Paulding Iron Company, at Cecil, Pauld- 
ing County, Ohio; from the employés of the Ohio Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, at Lowellville, Ohio; from the employés of the Union Furnace 
So aan M Hocking, Ohio, and from Reeuplers of the Youngstown 
Rolling-Mill Company, at Youngstown, Ohio. I know these petitions 
to be the genuine expression of opinion of the workingmen of their re- 
gion. I move that they lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, presented the petition of Luther 
Bailey and other workingmen, employés of the South Mountain Manu- 
facturing and Iron Company, of Pine Grove Furnace, Pennsylvania; the 
petition of H. P. Cooper and other workingmen, employés of the Car- 
bon Iron and Pipe Company, of Parryville, Carbon County, Pennsyl- 
vania; the petition of Louis Crispin and other workingmen, employés 
of the Jackson Iron Company, of Laurelton, Union County, Pennsyl- 
vania; the petition of John Hancock and 570 other workingmen, em- 
ployés of the Black Diamond Steel Works, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia; the petition of D. H. Williams and the petition of Thomas L. 
Perry and other workingmen, employés of the Pittsburgh Bessemer 
Steel Company, of Homestead, Pennsylvania; the petition of S. B. New- 
mayer and other workingmen, employés of the Allentown Iron Works, 
of Allentown, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania; the petition of T, M. Shana- 
han and other workingmen, employés of William M. Kaufman & Co., 
at the Sheridan Sheridan, Pennsylvania; the petition of 
E. Lehman Ruhe and other workingmen, employés at the Allentown 
Rolling-Mills, at Allentown, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania; the petition 
of David Caldwell and other workingmen, employés of Joseph D. Potts, 
Isabella at Barneston, Chester County, Pennsylvania; the peti- 
tion of Elmer E. Miller and other workingmen, employés of the Potts- 
town Iron Company, at Pottstown, Pennsylvania; the petition of George 
W. Parsons and 1,250 other workingmen, empioyés of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, at Steelton, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania; the peti- 
tion of J. W.. Davis and other workingmen, employés of W. C. Allison, 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; the petition of G. M. McCauley and other 
workingmen, employés of the Central Iron Works, at Harrisburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; the petition of George W. Trump and other workingmen, em- 
ployés of the Chickies Iron Company, at Chickies, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania; the petition of Edgar S. Cook and other workingmen, 
employés of the Warwick Iron Company, at Pottstown, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania; the petition of James Gartland and other work- 
ingmen, employés of the Saucon Iron Company, at Hellerton, Pennsyl- 
vania; the petition of P. E. Phillips and 169 other workingmen, em- 
ployés of the Cambria Iron Company, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania; the 

tition of George Ormrod and other workingmen, employés at the 
ps Furnace, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania; the petition of John 
Harrison and other workingmen, employés of W. D. Wood & Co., at 
the McKeesport Iron Works, McKeesport, Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania; the petition of J. B. Davis and other workingmen, employés 
of the Schuylkill Company, at Shenandoah, Pennsylvania; the petition 
of William McElwell and other workingmen, employés of Gaulbert, Mc- 
Fadden & Caskey (rolling-mill), at Philadelphia; the petition of Will- 


iam Hainsworth and other workingmen, employés of the Pittsburgh 
Steel-Casting Company, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of 
D. Borland and other workingmen, employés of Phillips, Nimick & Co. 


Sligo Rolling-Mills, at Pittsburgh, P Ivania; the 
aE A Serr wokingmen, ARSA of the 


tition of Daniel 


eeler Iron Çom- 
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y, at West Middlesex, Pennsylvania; the petition of Lewis Wise- 
ae and other workingmen, employésof M: Smith & Co., lim- 
ited (rolling-mill), at Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of 
Colin Campbell and other workingmen, at, of Kirkpatrick & Co., 
at Leechburgh, County, Pennsylvania; the petition of John 
M. Anderson and other workingmen, employés at the Soho Iron Mills, 
Moorhead & Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of F. E. Rich- 
ardson and other workingmen, employés of the Pittsburgh Forge and 
Iron Company, at Allegheny City, Pennsylvania; the petition of James 
E. Butler and other workingmen, employés at the Hollidaysburgh and 
Gap Iron Works, at McKee Gap, Blair County, Pennsylvania, praying 
that Congress will adopt no lower rates of duties on any foreign manu- 
factured products than are recommended by the Tariff Commission; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a meeting of the board of 
wardens for the port of Philadelphia, signed by the president and sec- 
retary, in favor of an appropriation for effecting the location of gas- 
lighted buoys at such points as may be recommended by the United 
States light-house officials; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also preci resolutions of the Sommera: eee A of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, protesting against the transfer of the revenue- 
empie the Life-Saving Service, and the Marine-Hospital Serv- 
ice from the Treasury to the Navy Department; which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, 
inst the transfer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey from 
to the Navy Department; which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented the petition of Henry Cordes and others, citizens 
of Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, praying that a pension of $40 a 
month be granted to those who lost a leg or an arm in the service of 
the Government; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, MITCHELL presented the petition of employés of the Blooms- 
burgh Iron Company, Bloomsburgh, Columbia County, Pennsylvania; 
the petition of employés of Glamorgan Iron Company, Lewistown, 
Mifflin County, Pennsylvania; the petition of employés of the Miller 
Forge and Iron Company, limited, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the peti- 
tion of 93 workingmen, employés of Curtins & Co., Eagle Iron Works, 
Centre County, Pennsylvania; the petition of 74 workingmen, employés 
of Edwin Harrington & Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; the petition 
of 92 workingmen, employés of the Glasgow Iron Company, Glasgow, 
Pennsylvania; the petition of 170 workingmen, employés of the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, Nicetown, Pennsylvania; and the petition of 165 
workingmen, employés of the Spang Steel and Iron Company, limited, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, praying that Congress will adopt no lower 
rates of duties on any foreign man products than are recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented the petition of the Board of Trade of Philadelphia, 
praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the importation of adulter- 
ated and spurious teas; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented the memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
remonstrating against the transfer of the Signal Service to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the alernares, ois Board of Trade, in 


protesting 
the Treasury 


favor of the passage of the Lowell bankruptcy bill; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 
Mr. VEST presented a petition of citizens interested in the com- 


merce of the Mississippi River, praying for the pasga ota bill making 
an appropriation for the purpose of constructing a pier connecting the 
outer wall of the Des Moines Rapids Canal, in the Mississippi River, 
with the Keokuk and Hamilton bridge; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. GROOME ted a a of 77 employés and workmen of 
the Abbott Tron pany, of Baltimore, Maryland, and a petition of 
George Whitaker and 21 employés and workmen of the man 
firm of G. P. Whitaker & Co., of Principio Furnace, Maryland, asking 
that no lower rates of tariff duties be ted by Congress than are rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. KELLOGG presented the petition of the faculty of Straight Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, praying for national aid to education; which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HALE. By direction of the Committee on Appropriations, I 
report back the joint resolution (H. R. 323) making appropriations for 
continuing the work of the Tenth Census, with certain amendments. I 
submit a report, covering statistics, letters, and tabulated statements, 
showing tie eomitition of tie work in the Census Office. As this is a 


deficiency and it is important that the appropriation should be made 
at once, I give notice that I shall try to call up the joint resolution to- 
morrow morning and put it upon its passage, hoping that it 


will take 


but little time, as all the facts bearing upon the subject are contained 
in the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the document which is submitted with the joint 
resolution be printed ? 

Mr. HALE. I want to have that done; I wish Senators may look at 
it if they have an opportunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports are printed without an order. 

Mr. SLATER. I am directed by a majority of the Committee on 
Pensions to report the bill (H. R. 1410) to amend the pension laws by 
increasing the pensions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm ora 
leg in the service, with an adverse report; and I ask that the bill be 
placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar, with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam directed by a minority of the committee to sub- 
mit the views of the minority, accompanied by a proposed substitute for 
the bill, which they advocate in their report and the passage of which 
they recommend. The substitute covers more ground than the original 
bill; it is an effort to deal justly and equitably with all classes of pen- 
sioners who upon the principles involved in House bill 1410, if 
principles should be adopted, would be entitled to some increase of 
their existing pension. {ask that the views of the minority be printed, 
a also that the proposed substitute be printed and laid before the 

mate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. Reports 
and bills are always printed. 

Mr. BLAIR. Letthe bill be introduced now. 

The PEENIDENT pro tempore. That can be done by unanimous 
consen 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a bill (S. 2420) 
to amend the pension laws by increasing the pensions of soldiers and 
sailors who have lost an arm or a leg in the service; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. PLATT. It is my misfortune, perhaps, that I have been unable 
to concur either with the majority report adverse to House bill No. 1410 
or with the views of the minority as submitted by the Senator from 
New rae area and it is equally my misfortune, perhaps, that I have 
been unable to find any other member of the committee concurring with 
my views as to the action proper to be taken by the Senate on House 
Will 1410. I beg leave, therefore, for myself to submit my views in rela- 
tion to the matter, and also to introduce in connection therewith a bill 
the of which I recommend. I will state briefly that the bill 
which I introduce advances the rate of those pensioners now receiving 
$18 per month to $24 per month, and those receiving $24 per month to 
$30 per month. 

i F ODINI pro tempore. The views of the minority will be 


Mr. PLATT. Task that the bill be read hy its title. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a bill (S. 2421) 
to increase pensions in certain cases; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say that the passage of the original bill is 
recommended by two members of the committee who desire to submit 
their views and who are not now present. I ought tosay further, that 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
MITCHELL], concurs in the views which Ihave presented. He has not 
been able to be present with us, but he has examined the substitute 
recommended sufficiently to approve of its main provisions, 

Mr. VAN WYCK presented the views of a minority of the Committee 
on Pensions, consisting of himself and Mr. CHILCOTT, as to House bill 
No. 1410; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest that all the bills be placed together, the 
bill reported by the majority of the committee, the bill introduced by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, and the bill introduced by another 
minority of the committee, the Senator from Connecticut, and that all 
the reports be printed in one document, so that we can have them 

er. 


PRESIDENT pro e. Thereports will be printed together, 
and the bills placed on the Calendar one after the other. 

Mr. HILL. I am instracted by the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7327) to establish post- 
routes, to report it with amendments, and I ask that the bill be printed 
and recommitted to the committee; and I desire to give notice that I 
will attempt to report this bill again and call it up next Friday, andany 
angio who desire to offer amendments to the bill should do so before 

t e. ` 

The bill and amendments were ordered to be printed and recommitted 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Select Committee to Investigate and Report 
the Best Means of Preventing the Introduction and Spread of Epidemic 
Diseases, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2259) to repeal the tenth 
section of the act approved June 2, 1879, entitled ‘‘An act to prevent 
the introduction of contagious or infectious diseases into the United 
States,” and for other purposes, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. MAHO; from the Committee on whom was 


Agriculture, to 
referred the bill (S. 2412) to encourage the holding of a world’s indus- 


trial and cotton centennial exposition in the year 1884, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. GARLAND. I should like to give notice to the Senate that to- 
morrow m after this bill is printed and Senators have had an op- 
portunity of seeing it, I shall ask for its consideration. I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL], who has 
charge of the pending business, to the fact that it will excite no debate 
and will not delay the consideration of his bill ten minutes. I should 
like to have it passed to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. MAHONE, from the Committee on Agriculture, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 
Sof the Senate #9 as to provide that the appropriation bilis for the 
ie sopeopeiaion: 


STATE DEPARTMENT LIBRARY. . 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a communication from Jaeger so get | geo 
the character 


and condition of the library of the ee of ae 
A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 25, 1883. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, asked and, by unanimous consent, 

obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2422) granting arrears of 
sion to William C. Parker; which was read twice by its title, 8 pa 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania (by request), asked and, by unani- 
mous consent, obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2423) to incorpo- 
rate the United States Gas and Fuel Company, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MORGAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2424) to continue the work of improvement in the 
bay, Po port, and harbor of Mobile; which was read twice by its title, ang 

erred to the Committee on Commerce.  ” 

Mr. SAWYER asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2425 granting a to Warren Croan; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER (by taney asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill (S. 2426) for the relief of Mrs. Jane Baum; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, asked by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2427) br the relief of Mrs. Kate L. 
Cushing; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
bas on on Pensions. 

Mr. GROOME (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2428) te the melicf of Frank Della 
Terre and Susan F. Della Terre, heirs of Peter Della Terre, deceased; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Mr. CALL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2429) to continue work on the entrance to the Saint 
John’s River, Florida, and Cumberland Sound, between Amelia Island, 
Florida, and Cumberland Island, Georgia; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 7314 
making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending | not, 
June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a concurrent 
resolution that the report of the Tariff Commission, the evidence and 

Ts submitted therewith, or any part thereof heretofore printed by 
Stee of f Congress may be reprinted at the Public Printing Office at the 
instance of Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, or 
popes payment in advance to the Public Printer of the cost 

ereo: 3 


of the rules of the Senate 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no “‘ concurrent or other 
"ir MORRILL. E move the postpes 
move the postponement of the t and all 
prior orders for the purpose of up the revenue bi 
The PRESIDENT pro pro tempore. e Senator from Vermont moves 


to the Calendar until to-morrow. 
motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESID: pro The revenue bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the 

Mr. VEST. Iask unanimous consent to take up House bill No. 5380, 
which makes some verbal amendments to the act in December, 
1872, in to bridges across Tead Ohio River. I ask the Senator 
from Vermont to yield for that p 

we MORRILL. I Cer anera tas that it is a bill where the correction 

e word only is needed. 
Mr. EST. Yes, sir; that is all. 
Mr. MORRILL. As that will not require any time, I do not object. 
OHIO RIVER BRIDGES. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5380) supplementary to an act ap- 
proved December 17, 1872, entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the construc- 
tion of bridges across the Ohio River, and to prescribe the dimensions 


of the same.” 
The Acting Secretary read the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was reported from the Com- 


omaha oppaana TE amendments, which will be stated in their 
order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I interrupt the Secretary to ask what bill 
that is, and how it is before us now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate b; 
unanimous consent. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL 
yielded in order that it might be considered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I was told it only required the change or correction 
of a single word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It makes only a verbal alteration, 
but the bill had to be read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It comes up now by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimousconsent. The amend- 
ments will be stated. 

The first amendment was, inline 25, after the word ‘‘ clear,” to strike 
out “‘spannings”’ and insert “ openings; J? so as to read: 

The act of Congress a ved December 17, 1872, entitled “An act to authorize 
the construction of b across the Ohio River, and to prescribe the dimen- 
sions of the Ke shall be. and the same is amended by striking out 
sections 2 and 4 of said act and substituting therefor the followin: 

“Sec, 2. That every hereafter erected across the Ohio 
its axis at right angles to ee © current atall stages, and all of its shall be 

‘spans. Every procs aan cay peas et atleast one channel-span placed 
oven thas partof the river neually ron by descending coal-fleets, maid chaune -span 
to give a clear water-way between the piers of five hundred feet, measured on the 
low-water line. Said channel-span shall beat least forty feet ahpve local highest 

water, measured to the lowest of the span, and shall be at least ninety feet 
seal low water in bridges built above the pou of the Big Sand¥ River, and 
terrasa hundred feet above low water in ead poepen, lt below the mouth of 
That al bea River, measured to the lowest part : Provided, however, 
bridges over the Ohio River below the Gavingicn} and Cincinnati sus- 

shall have, in addition to the channel-span paes rescribed above, a 

Leary any giving two clear openings of one hundred and sixty feet each,” &c. 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, in line 28, after the word ‘ at,” to strike 
out ‘‘ that stage” and insert ‘‘such stages;’’ so as to read: 


Measured at right angles So the oneal 08 BIA pea SRG Lonnie’ 12.6 of 
the bridge that can be safely and conveniently reached at such stages, at 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in line 48, before the word ‘‘span,’’ to in- 
sert ‘‘channel;’’ so as to read: 


ver shall have 


‘That in lieu of the high draw prescribed above, bridges over the Ohio River 
below the Covi: gee real be org mx pe "eet meee Ae fred ogoi: 
bridges, with a ito hree ve local highest water, 
hastata piap Ashanti gk pi eein Dae piane 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This completes the amendments of 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. When I can find the statute thatis proposed to be 
changed I shall be ready to know whether I wish to say anything or 


=a VEST. If the Senator from Vermont will look at the report ac- 
com; ing the bill he will see the The Senator will see from 
Se PIER Yee EnA to him exactly what changes are made in the 


ovr. EDMUNDS. ThethingI wish to ascertain is, suppose the Secre- 
tary of War, for the safety of navigatign, shall be of opinion that some 
of the bridges authorized by the act need to be changed, or their draws 
in any way, at whose expense is the change to be made? 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course at the expense of the company. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But one of these bridge corporations stoutly main- 
tained in the Supreme Court of the United States (and the next time 
it maintains it may suceed; it did not then) that any change which the 
United States orders from what had previously been allowed by the 
United States must be made at the expense of the United States. Inever 
thought that was the law, and the Supreme Court held that it was not, 
but the Supreme Court, like the Senate, sometimes changes its mind. 
I wish to guard against that, if I can insome way. 
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Mr. VEST. By lines 80, 81, 82, and 83 the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized, ‘‘ on the recommendation of said board, to order such 
in the bridge or its piers, or such guiding-dikes or other auxiliary works, 
as may be necessary for the security of navigation.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. After the word ‘‘ works,’’ in line 83, I move to 
amend by inserting : 

At the expense of the proprietors and managers of such bridge or piers. 


Mr. VEST. I have no objection to thatamendment. That was the 
intention of the committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have no doubt it was. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to add at the end of the bill as follows: 

Sec. 5. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act as set forth in section 
7 of the act hereby amended, at the pleasure of Congress, is hereby reserved. 

So as to be sure that the original provision, the seventh section of the 
act, shall apply to this new law as well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am satisfied now. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


Am from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
this day approved and signed the act (S. 422) for the relief of George 
W. Maher. 

TARLIFF-COMMISSION REPORT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the House (the Senate concurring), That the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, the evidence and papers submitted therewith, or any thereof, 
heretofore printed by order of Congress, may be aerian at the Public Print- 
ing Office, at the ce of pasmon Represent and Delegates in Con- 


gress, or others, upon payment in advance to the ie Printer of the cos? 
thereof, the same as if originally printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL, 


Mr. BARROW submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7077) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 
poses; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The bill (H. R. 7314) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VANCE subsequently said: I ask consent to.make a motion in 
regard to the reference of the bill (H. R. 7314) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for 
other purposes, which just now came from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VANCE. My motion is to refer so much of the bill as makes 
changes in existing laws in regard to the Navy Department and the 
personnel of the Navy to the Committee on Naval Affairs. We had 
some difficulty last session in that regard, and we did not think the 
Naval Committee was fairly treated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill must be referred to some 
_ one committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the rule of the Senate requires it to be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and without a change of 
the rule there can be no other reference made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is an appropriation bill and must 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VANCE. Sol understood; butat the same timeit makes changes 
in existing laws with regard to the Navy Department, and I hope there 
will be unanimous consent for the Naval Committee to take of 
that portion of the bill—not that portion which appropriates money, 
but. that portion which changes the law. 

Mr. ALLISON. TI have no objection to the Naval Committee taking 
charge of all ee bemake pe in the naval bill; but I do not think it neces- 
sary to have a formal resolution on that subject. . If I understand the 
sense of the Senate, it is in a general way that we shall not legislate in 
the appropriation bills. I do not see how it is ible to divide up 
one bill between two committees. If the Naval Committee will take 
up this appropriation bill and consider the legislative provisions and 
make recommendations to the Committee on Appropriations, I am quite 
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It has been referred to the Commit- 


sure those recommendations will receive favorable consideration. That’ 
is the only mode by which we can secure action on the bill. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is the course pursued by the Military Com- 
mittee. We make recommendations and send them to the Committee 
on Appropriations in regard to the Army bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations a question. Does he think the Committee on Appro- 
priations will pay as much attention to the recommendations of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs as they did last year, and treat them with 
as much consideration ? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a very courteous question, and I will en- 
deavor to give a courteous reply. I think they will give them more 
consideration than they did last year. 

Mr, ROLLINS. I am glad to know that there is progress in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. They gave no consideration whatever last 
year to our recommendations. Ifthey will give them attention at this 
session they will give some evidence of p { 

Mr. HALE. The Committee on Appropriations at the last session 
was not able to put on all the legislation that the Naval Committee 
asked to have. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was the trouble. 

Mr. ROLLINS. They were very careful to put on legislation that 
the Naval Committee did not ask. 

Mr. HALE. There had to be some discrimination, and it was exer- 
cised. Ido not think the Committee on Appropriations this year has 
any yearning desire to precipitate any more conflicts in the Senate by 
putting legislation on appropriation bills. I know that is my feeling 
in reference to the naval appropriation bill. 

I have not examined it very much since it passed the House, but I 
see that nearly everything there in the way of legislation was struck 
out either by a vote or upon points of order; and under the ruling es- 
tablished by the Chair at the last session, the Senator will see as well 
as I that it is almost impossible to get any new legislation on to that bill 
here. I do not think there will be any conflict whatever between the 
Committee on Appropriations and the Naval Committee this session on 
the naval appropriation bill. 

I for one shall be very glad to have the Committee on Naval Affairs 
consider any legislation that they want upon this bill and report to our 
committee, and am entirely willing to wait until we hear from that 
committee. I want to act in accord with that committee, if possible, 
this year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Would it suit the purpose of my friend from North 
Carolina to move that the Committee on Appropriations be instructed 
to report the naval appropriation bill with all legislation eliminated 
except such as applies directly to the expenditure of the money therein 
appropriated ? 

Mr. VANCE. I do not think that would meet the object which I 
seek to accomplish. It will be remembered that last session the Naval 
Committee was completely and entirely overslaughed and that after 
the Appropriations Committee had got in all their amendments by 
unanimous consent, changing existing laws and otherwise, then any that 
were proposed by the Naval Committee were summarily ruled out of 
order and thrownout. I do not think that was fair to the Naval Com- 
mittee, and Ido not wish it to happen again. I think weought to have 
an opportunity to give our opinions and our report upon all matters af- 
fecting the personnel of the Navy, its organization, and changing exist- 
ing laws in relation thereto. 

Mr. HALE. Everything reported in the bill will be subject to a` 
point of order raised by any Senator, so that if the committee should 
report the House bill as received there is no advantage that can be 
gained by the action of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. VANCE. Except this, that when a Senator representing that 
committee rises and asks unanimous consent to consider its amendments 
first, and its amendments, some changing existing laws and others not, 
are considered and adopted by unanimous consent, then it is hardly 
to turn upon the Naval Committee and rule out of order everything 

ey pro 

Mr. HALE. The Senator sees that nothing of that kind can be done 
except by unanimous consent. Not an inch of progress can be made on 
the bill except by the consent of every Senator here, and that applies to 
the amendments, whether offered by a committee or moved on the floor. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Toany amendment, but not to original legislation 
from the House. Ifthe bill comes with legislation from the House, then 
it is in order in the Senate. 

oo HALE. Undoubtedly, and no action in committee can change 
that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will say to my friend from North 
Carolina, and also to my friend from Maine, that the object, I think, can 
be reached by the Committee on Naval Affairs considering the bill with- 
out a formal reference, and offering their amendments, whatever they 
maybe. If that be done they have the same right as amendments com- 
ing from the Appropriations Committee, and they will be in order from 
the Naval Committee, as much so as if they came from the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The members of the Naval Committee can offer any 
amendment here, if they are instructed so to do by the Naval Commit- 
tee, and give one day's notice to the Committee on Appropriations. My 
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friend will accomplish his object in that way just as well as by this mo- 
tion. The Naval Committee can consider the questions, and they have 
the same right on giving one day’s notice, if they come with their amend- 
ments into the Senate, as the Appropriations Committee. 

So I will say to my friend from Rhode Island that the Appropriations 
Committee has no advantage over the Naval Committee in offering 
amendments. $ 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the Appropriations Committee reports the bill 
with legislation that comes from the House, and the bill comes to us 
loaded with legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question before the Sen- 
ate. The bill has been referred to the Appropriations Committee. It 
is an appropriation bill passed by the House of Representatives, and it 
necessarily to the Committee on Appropriations under the rule. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the regular order. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. MORRILL. In view of the shortness of the present term of Con- 
gress, only five weeks from next Monday, and of the many important 
bills which are pending besides the revenue bill, upon which many 
Senators are earnestly desiring some action at the present session, I am 
instructed by the Committee on Finance toask unanimous consent that 
upon all amendments which shall be proposed or offered in relation to 
the present bill debate be limited to five minutes, with the exception 
of the sugar question. I suppose that the general debate on the bill is 
through with, and, therefore, no one wants to make any long speeches 
on the subject. ` 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say that I object and shall continue to object 
to the five-minute rule, and I expect to occupy but little time hereafter 
in regard to the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I appeal to the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber, at least, not to occupy more than five minutes in presenting 
any amendment that they may have. 

Mr. BECK. The first item of this bill to be called up this morning 
embraces a number of items to which amendments will be offered that 
have to be understood in connection with it. I expect to state the ob- 
jections I have to the present provision, and it is impossible to do it in 
five minutes; and there are various other matters connected with the 
iron schedule far more important than the sugar schedule, and no man 
can state the reasons why the thing ought to be done or not done in 
five minutes. : 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator consent to unanimous consent 
that debate be limited to ten minutes by each Senator? 

Mr. BECK. No, sir; I will not consent to ten hours; and I do not 
expect to occupy any more time than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the regular order. 

The Acting Secretary proceeded to read the items, beginning in line 
530, but was interrupted by, 

Mr. BECK. I understand that any part of the paragraph is amend- 
able after the whole paragraph is read through. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no doubt of that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly, that isthe course pursued. 

The Acting Secretary resumed and continued the reading of the item 
from line 530 to line 540, inclusive, as follows: 

Bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than one inch wide 
nor less three-cighths of one inch thick, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
comprising round iron not less than three-fourths of one inch in diameter an 
square iron not less than three-fourths of one inch square, 1 cent per pound; 
comprising flats less than one inch wide or less than three-eighths of one inch 
thick, round iron less than th fourths of one inch and not less than seven- 
sixteenths of one inch in diameter, and square iron less than three-fourths of an 
inch square, 1 cent and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to amend this provision by placing flats not 
less than one inch wide nor less than three-eighths of one inch thick 
and round iron not less than three-fourths of one inch in diameter at 
the same rate, and the rate I propose is seven-tenths of 1 cent a pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator specify the line? 

Mr. BECK. I move to strike out, in line 532, the words ‘‘nine-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound; comprising” and insert the word “‘and;” that 
is, to strike out all of line 532 except the word “ thick,” at the begin- 
ning of the line, and insert the word ‘‘and” in lieu of the word ‘‘ com- 

rising;’’? and then on line 535, before the words ‘‘one cent,” to insert 

‘seven-tenths of;’’ so as to read: 

Bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than one inch wide, 
nor less than three-cighths of one inch thick, and round iron not less three- 
fourths of one inch in diameter, and square iron not less than three-fourths of 
one inch square, seven tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Then at the end of the clause, in lines 539 and 540, I move to strike 
out ‘1 cent and two-tenths’’ and insert ‘‘ cight-tenths;’’ so as to put 
on the classification last described in the clause a duty of cight-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. President, while I objected to being limited to five minutes or to 
any other limitation of debate a little while ago, I do not propose to 
take any longer time than is necessary to give the reasons for the re- 
ductions I propose to make; but I do not believe that it could be done 
in five minutes by anybody. I will be as briefas possible. The present 


law has to be examined; the proposed law has to be compared with it. 
It is of course expected that those of us who are on the Finance Com- 
mittee have by investigation into details obtained information that in- 
dividual Senators not required to look into the details of this bill could 
not by any ibility have. As to this item, it will be observed, first, 
that the bill under consideration imposes two rates, one for rolled or 
hammered iron, comprising’ flats not less than one inch wide nor less 
than three-eighths of an inch thick, at nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 
and another for bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising round iron not 
less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter and square iron not less 
than three-fourths of an inch per square, 1 cent per pound. 

Both of these are in the present law at the same rate. I see no rea- 
son why they should not both be at the same rate. If any change 
ought to be made, looking at it in the light of the information we re- 
ceived, the flats not less than three-eighths of an inch thick ought to pay 
a higher rate than the round iron not less than three-fourths; yet the 
committee reverse that rule, first changing and making separate rates 
and then placing the higher rates on the half-inch iron of one-tenth of 
a cent per pound more than they do with the three-eighths iron, making 
three-fourths iron pay more than three-eighths iron. 

In all the commercial transactions of the country the smaller the bar 
or theslabthe higher theprice. That factisrecognized everywhere else, 
so far as I recollect, except in this particular item. I donot know why 
it is unless that as the imports for this year of these classes of iron 
when they, being both classed together, amounted to 109,221,643 pounds 
of the value of $2,207,195.33, and produced a revenue of $1,092,216.43, 
it may have been so divided as to protect that portion of the item by 
putting it up to the highest rate of which the largest amount comes in, 
and make a professed reduction on that portion of which, though appar- 
ently the highest price, very little is imported and call that a reduc- 
tion. If there is any other object in it, it is not visible to the naked 
eye. In the first place there ought to be no distinction as there is none 
now between the items making up this large import. The change of 
the classification, if my surmise is right, will enable the men who are 
interested in the highest protection to round iron to keep it at the highest 
rate, and let the other and smaller bereduced. I do not know how that 
is. There was some purpose in dividing them, and itis not likely that 
it was in the interest of the tax-payers. 

I propose to make the rate on both seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 
which I think is a fair proportion to the duties we have imposed on the 
pig-iron, on the scrap, on the billet, and on the Bessemer-steel rail. 

‘The last clause, which I propose tomake eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
instead of 1.2 cents, is put as it is because of a change of classification, 
and a very important one, done very cunningly, and not likely to be 
observed except by close examination. Let me explain. 

All round iron Jess than three-quarters of an inch in diameter and 
not less than seven-sixteenths is topay 1.2 cents a pound. That is the 
present rate on that class of iron except in this, and I hope Senators 
will keep the comparative table before them, and see how important it 
is. Observe ‘‘not less than seven-sixteenths of one inch in diameter.” 
There is where the distinction is made between the present law and 
the bill before us that it is important tounderstand. The rateis made 
1.2 cents per pound. That is the present rate; but the present law 
provides that rounds less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter shall 
be at that rate, and runs down to three-eighths before an increased rate 
is made. The change proposed confines it between three-fourths of an 
inch and seven-sixteenths of an inch, while the present law allows it 
to run down without limitation to three-sixteenths ofaninch. In other 
words, the present law imposes a duty of 1.2 cents per pound on all 
round iron from three-fourths of an inch in diameter down to three- 
sixtecnths of an inch in diameter. 

The proposed law imposes a duty of 1.2 on all round iron of that 
character from three-fourths down to not less than seven-sixteenths in- 
stead of i leaving the six-sixteenths, five-sixteenths, and 
four-sixteenths to come in underanotherand higher classification which 
they were not willing to putin direct connection with this provision, as 
anybody who sought to present a fair bill would have done. But they 
inserted first a long proviso and then a provision for T-rails; and then 
they insert another provision at line 550: 

Round iron in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of one inch in diameter, 
and bars or shapes of rolled iron not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 1 and one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

I ing, you observe, from two-tenths to one-half, or an increase 
of $6.72 per ton over the present rate of duty on all that class of round 
iron that is of a size between seven-sixteenths and three-sixteenths in 
diameter. Under that provision of the present law 8,457,851 pounds 
were imported last year of the value of $230,942, paying a revenue of 
$126,867.81. 

My information is that the great bulk of it in all probability comes 
in between seven-sixteenths and three-sixteen which they seek to 


increase $6.72 per ton. I think that is a trick—I do not care to dignify 
it by any higher name—en the part of the men who made up the schedule 
to secure a higher rate of duty upon all these important articles than is 
now paid, first by dividing the flat and the round, which are all one 
now, into two, and putting a higher rate of $1.24 a ton upon the round 
than they do upon the flat, and then placing up the round iron from 1.2 
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cents to 1} cents a pound, or $6.72 a ton more than the present law, 
upon all above three-sixteenths and below seven-sixteenths. 

Mr. MAXEY. It has the effect of increasing the duty on all that 
kind of wrought-iron used for plow-making, buggies, carriages, wagons, 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. BECK. That ismy information aboutit. Then when you come 
to the rods below three-sixteenths of an inch the duty is prohibitory 
now at 2 cents per pound or 15 per cent., for only $61.47 worth was 
imported last year paying $26.14 in revenue; they p to reduce 
that largely, but none of it is used or else it is so high that it is pro- 
hibitory, I do not know which. 

Let us see how my proposition would operate. I spent four or five 
hours last night trying to understand this question. I holdin my hand 
the “‘ Bulletin of the Iron and Metal Exchange Company, limited, 69 
Wall street, New York,” dated Friday, January 19, 1883, giving the 
London market prices ofiron, also the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and New 
York prices. Itisa paper vouched for, owned, and controlled by a num- 
ber of gentlemen whose names are on the paper I hold in my hand, as 
I am advised, embracing many of the great iron and steel interests in 
this country, so that the responsibility and accuracy of the paper are 
thoroughly vouched for. Inshort, itis the paper of the Iron Association. 
That paper gives the quotations of prices in Liverpool of this bar-iron 
down to a diameter of half an inch. Recollect the proposition is to 
make a duty of seven-tenths of a cent per pound for rods not less than 
three-fourths of an inch diameter. The quotations here given are: 


£s.d. 


£s. d. 
Welsh bars, free on board, Cardiff.........iss-sssruissresersrssnis reserse ae 5126 
Staffordshire bars, best -700t07100 
Staffordshire bars, COWDA:......::.<...c0vvseses scvceesseccovesscccesevedceeerndors ~ 6100 to 7 000 


Now, the best are £7 10s., then the Cardiff bars are £5 12s. 6d., and 
the Staffordshire bars, crown, are £6 10s. But let us take the best, £7 
10s., and see what per cent. the duty I propose would be per cent. on 
this class of goods, With exchange at $4.87 per poma it makes it equal 
to, say, $35.76 per ton in Liverpool free on That is the cost of 
this best bar-iron down to half an inch in diameter. I propose a tariff 
of seven-tenths of 1 cent a pound, or $15.58 a ton, which is a fraction 
over 44 per cent. ad valorem. 

I am informed on what I consider good authority that for each one- 
sixteenth of an inch in diminution of diameter the price increases 10 
shillings a ton, or $2.50. Sothatiron which measures only half an inch 
and upward is worth $35.76, and it is worth $2.50 more for each six- 
teenth as it comes down in size, which must be considered when we 
come to act onthe sizes from three-fourths to seven-sixteenths at the close 
of the paragraph. 

You can not rely upon the tables now furnished us as correct data on 
which to caleulate ad valorem rates now; though they are for the last 
year, they vary in many instances from the true ad valorem now. Let 
me illustrate. Under the head of iron and steel railway-bars the Bes- 
semer steel is put down at an ad valorem of 82.25 cent. That was 
the average during the whole of the last fiscal year, which closed June 
30, 1882. Now, the prices current, whichI hold in my hand, show that 
Bessemer-steel rails are worth from $23.75 to $25perton. Soa duty of 
$28 per ton, instead of being 83 per cent., would on the present price 
of these rails be about 116 per cent. Yet the comparative table would 
induce us to believe that the true ad valorem was between 82 and 83 
per cent., it is in fact 116 per cent., as we have to consider it now. So 
at the present price of bar-iron, the highest being £7 10s., or $35.76, for 
half-inch, the ad valorem proposed in the bill at the present price is 
about, say, 62 percent. at 1 cent a pound up to three-fourths of an inch, 
yet taking the comparative table of the whole valuation of last year it 
would be about 35 per cent., as this table would make us believe, simply 
because the price of bar-iron has fallen. 

It is difficult to make a complicated matter of this sort very intelli- 
gible. Iam trying to do itas well as I can. I hope Senators will bear 
with me, I repeat that the value increases $2.50 in our money for each 
one-sixteenth of an inch of diminution in diameter, that would make 
seven-sixteenths worth $37.85 and six-sixteenths worth $40. So that 
when I make provision in the last amendment and propose on iron less 
than three-fourths of an inch and not less than seven-sixteenths of an 
inch, making the valuation as though it was all seven-sixteenths of an 
inch, the highest value, and allowing eighth-tenths of a cent per pound, 
I still allow them 52 per cent., which I think ought to be ample. 

The provision limiting this class to seyen-sixteenths instead of to 
three-sixteenths as now makes the highest value of the article that they 
allow to come in at the proposed rate in the bill of 1 and two-tenths of 
a cent a pound, $40 a ton; whereas, under the existing law at that same 
rate, iron of the value of $48.25 a ton is allowed to be im ati 
and two-tenths cents. Thecommission has very ingeniously limited it to 
not less than seven-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, at the present 
price of iron according to their valuation certainly not worth over $40.75 
aton. Instead of iron at the present price coming down to three-six- 
teenths, or $48.25 a ton, they have put up all the iron that is between 
the seven-sixteenths and the three-sixteenths, or under from 1 and two- 

.tenths cents to 1 and five-tenths a pound, or $6.72 a ton more than we 
are now paying for those things of which the Senator from Texas very 
well remarked most of the agricultural implements are made, and the 


Finance Committee, I think, made a mistake in ing to their recom- 
mendation. My proposition may be a little too low; I think, however, 
it is nearly right. 

Take the five-sixteenths; begin there; by their classification, on all 
under seven-sixteenths 1} cents a pound is put, or $33.60 a ton; that is 
a protection at the rate of 77} per cent. upon the value of these goods. 

Mr. MAXEY. What is the present rate? 

Mr. BECK. The present rate is 1.2 cents, or $6.72 a ton less than 
this bill now before us This is an increase, an unreasonable 
increase, on all that class of iron, unless the amendment I offer or some- 
thing like it is adopted, of $6.72. a ton. They very graciously reduce, 
when they reach below three-sixteenths of an inch, the present rate; 
but the present rate is prohibitory, and the rate proposed may be pro- 
hibitory—certainly there are noimportations under it. There is where 
the consumers of this country are imposed upon by pretended reduc- 
tion, and the Senate is apt to be deceived unless care is exercised and 
examinations made. 

The duties are reduced where nothing comes in. For example, they 

iously reduce the duty on copper from 5 to 4 cents, and call it a 
liberal reduction. The copper duty is just as prohibitory at 4 as at 5 
cents. It would beso at3 or 2, as we can on equal terms control the cop- 
per market of the world. AstheSenator from Delaware stated on infor- 
mation which he considered correct, we are selling American copper in 
London for less than the owners of it are selling it in the United States; 
and the imports show that no copper comes to this country, while the 
exports last year ran up to over three-quarters of a million. 

So with these articles under three-sixteenths of an inch the pretense 
of reduction to a lower rate is of no real value. I believe that seven- 
tenths of a cent per pound, classifying the things together, gives on 
three-fourth bar-iron and three-eighth flat-iron a protection of about 44 
per cent., and the eight-tenths of a cent per pound from the three- 
fourth down to seven-sixteenth, the minimum allowed in this para- 
graph, gives a protection of about 50 per cent., and that is all the pro- 
tection thatthey ought to have. Idonotdesire to injure the great iron 
interests, but we are proposing a general reduction; we are proposing 
to reduce the tax on sugar; we are proposing to bring down the price of 
blankets; we are proposing to bring down the prices of a great many 
things, that all the people must have by reducing taxation. Of course 
the iron interests and their laborers will get the benefit of all these re- 
ductions, and they can afford very well to allow a reasonable reduction 
of their protective duties. 

Let me again illustrate fora moment. Take sugar. I do not care 
about reducing sugar more than other things in proportion, but I desire 
to reduce sugar in the same proportion. I have in my hand a paper 
relative to the sugar tax which shows that the people of England con- 
sume on an average 65 pounds of sugar a year per capita, while the peo- 
ple of this country only consume 45 pounds of sugar per year per capita. 
If the people of this country could get their sugar as cheap they would 
consume as much as the people of England—more I believe, as we con- 
sume and waste more than any other people of anything we can get 
at a reasonable price. 

England gets her sugar at 6} cents a pound; we pay 9}; 65 pounds 
per head at 3 cents a pound is $1.95 to each person. ‘Theayerage fam- 
ily of this country—I see my friend from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], 
who knows all about families and agriculture and sugar-raising, is 
smiling; he agrees with me I observe—the average family is about five. 
If we could get sugar as cheapas England and consume the sameamount, 
each family of five would gain $1.95 for each member, or $9.75 for the 
family. 

The average wages of the people, men, women, and youths, who work 
in the manufacturing establishments, as shown by their own tables, 
amounts to $220 a year, or 63 cents a day on the average. It will 
therefore take fifteen days’ work at 63 cents a day to make $9.45, being 
30 cents less than the saving on the sugar consumed if they got it at the 
English price. If we give the operatives relief to that extent they will 
be that much better off. If we can cut down the price of their blankets, 
their woolen goods, so that they can obtain for 66 cents or 75 cents 
what they are now paying adollar for, they will be a good deal better off. 
So if they can get at less prices their cotton goods and the other things 
that people have to use, if this bill is carried through on the principles 
we now propose, with a general average reduction of 20 to 25 per cent., 
then I assume that none of these iron manufacturers will be crus! 
nor will their tives suffer if they get the benefit of the other re- 
ductions, even if we keep their general ad valorems down below 50 
per cent. 

While I am up I will state that the next proviso, from line 541 to 
546, reads thus: 

Provided, That all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than 
iron in bars, and more advanced than iron, except castings, shall be rated as 
iron in bars, and pay a duty accordingly; and none of the above iron shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Recollect, they have fixed specific rates wherever they could upon the 

that specific rates is the true mode of collecting taxes. They 

ve ignored the ad valorem; but if the rate comes down below 
35 per cent. ad valorem, they seize upon the old so-called fraudulentad 
valorem and make the articles pay 35 per cent. ad valorem whether the 
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specific duty is less than 35 percent. ornot. Senators will be required 
to vote on that proposition in the next half hour, 

I propose to amend it by providing further that no article in the sched- 
ule relating to metals shall pay a higher percentage than 50 per cent. ad 
valorem, no matter what specific provisions may be made as to that ar- 
ticle. If the Committee on Finance can present a general provision 
abandoning their specific rates and re-establishing the duty to 35 per 
cent. when the people of the country are getting the benefit of a lower 
specific, it is equally fair that a reasonable maximum shall be agreed 
to in the same proviso so that the duties shall not be put up to 75 or 
100 or 120 per cent. by indirection or misapprehension. We ought to 
see to it that the specific duties shall not exceed 50 per cent. I pro- 
pose to give these gentlemen an opportunity to vote on the proposition 
that nothing in the schedule shall exceed 50 per cent. ad valorem; then 
we shall see the good faith of the gentlemen who are so carefully guard- 
ing everything in this bill, and who assume that it is a reduction of 20 
per cent. on present rates, which are said not to exceed 43 on the aver- 
age of dutiables. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I beallowed toask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Under the present classification of round iron, be- 
tween lines 550 and 553, what is the ad valorem rate of duty charged 
by the existing law? 

Mr. BECK. On the class of iron named from lines 550 to 553 it is 
now being charged all at 1 cent per pound, both these classifications 
being the same. i 

Mr. MORGAN. Whatisthe ad valorem rate upon that. 

Mr. BECK. The ad valorem rate as stated in the comparative table 
is 49.08 per cent., but as I said a while ago that was when the price of 
these things ranged from 25 to 50 per cent. higher than now, just as the 
Bessemer-steel rails were ranging at prices much higher than now. The 
actual per cent, at this rate upon these goods to-day at their present 
price would be about 70 per cent. I believe I have not made an accu- 
rate calculation. 

Mr. MORGAN. As the other side of the Chamber have been in- 
structed not to express any opinion upon this tariff by the chairman of 
the committee, I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky for 
some explanation, he being a member of the committee. I wish to 
know the reasons assigned for changing the classification so as to sepa- 
rate between round and flat iron. What is the reason assigned by the 
friends of this high protective duty for that change in classification? 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say to the Senator from Alabama and to all 
other Senators that if any reason was ever given it was not given when 
I was present in committee, and I do not think I missed a meeting 
from the 5th of December until the bill was reported. There is no rea- 
son for the change of classification that I can see, and when we come, 
as we shall in a very few minutes, to boiler or other plate iron and to 
sheet-iron and the different classifications there, I have a number of 
tables to present, which I prepared last night, showing a worse condi- 
tion of things than relates even to bar-iron; but, as I said, I intend to con- 
fine myself (as there seems to be a general disposition to get along with 
the bill, in which I concur) to explaining the particular item now up, 
though in order to make this matter entirely plain I really ought to 
present and explain now the tables and calculations I have in regard 
to sheet-iron and the changes of classification and their effect on the 
tax-payers. I will do so when we reach that paragraph. __ 

Ihave occupied more time than I intended, but it was impossible 
for me in my awkward way to have explained what I desired to ex- 
plain in less time than I have done. There are other things in this 
schedule that require more explanation than this. No man can in five 
or ten minutes explain many of the important and, I think, bad 
changes made in this iron schedule. For that reason, and that reason 
only, I objected to a limitation being placed upon the freedom of debate. 
I desire the facts to appear on the record. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to ask the Senator from Kentucky in regard 
to another point before he takes his seat. The day before yesterday 
we reduced the tariff upon iron railway bars, in line 525, and steel 
railway bars, in line 529, to seven-tenths of a cent per pound. Now, 
I find in line 547: 

Iron or steel T-rails, weighing not over twenty-five pounds to the yard, and 
iron or steel flat rails, punched, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BECK. It is now eight-tenths of a cent per pound; that is not 
acted on, I believe. 

Mr. MAXEY. No, it has not been; butitis to come. I wanted to 
have the item from line 547 to line 549 understood. 

Mr. BECK. There is no provision as to railway bars weighing less 
than 25 pounds to the yard that I remember in the present tariff. This 
is another effort to make all the street railways, all the tramways, all 
the light iron that is to be ing and is generally used e ae 
and h; r corporations struggling towns, pay 1.2 cents per 

andl ce over 427 a ton tax. The bill of the amnion makes it 


.20, as they report it at 1.2 cents a pound. The committee struck 
it down to nine-tenths of a cent a pound. I hope the Senator—if no 
one else moves it I will—will seck to make it seven-tenths of a Ges 
the same as railway bars, which by the vote of the Senate were p 
at seven-tenths of a cent day before yesterday. 
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Mr. MAXEY. Iasked the Senator that question because I could not 
see any reason why these bars should pay nine-tenths of a cent per pound 
when the Senate had voted seven-tenths of a cent on steel railway bars 
weighing over twenty-five pounds to the yard. 

Mr. BECK. The reason assigned—the only one I know of—is that 
they are a little lighter; but nobody discovered that they were a fit sub- 
ject for higher taxation until the Tariff Commission did, and they pro- 
posed to tax them much higher than the other, and as an excuse for it 
placed in the provision ‘‘steel flat rails punched.” I suppose all rail- 
way bars are punched. If they were brought in without punching they 
would not be at this rate, but if you had them punched ready to lay 
down, then they pay 1.2 cents a pound. All sizes of rails are taxed at 
the same under the present law, but this classification was made and 
the word “punched” inserted so as to induce bringing in imperfect rail 
to be taken to the rolling-mills here, whereas if a bar came in fit for 
use it is to be charged 1.2 cents a pound, or three-tenths of a cent more 
than if it came in imperfect. 

Mr. MAXEY. Allowme to suggest that everybody knows that there 
is a constantly increasing demand for rails which this classification will 
cover for narrow-gauge railroads and for street railways. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Texas will find that it is only in that 
class of goods, where there is a great demand, that the committee has 
raised the duties so as to increase their subsidy. If there was not a 
great demand for an article, and it was a little insignificant thing, 
they took pleasure in lowering the duty and allowing people to get it 
cheaper, especially things that people do not want. eir scheme, all 
through this schedule, seems to have been to catch everything that 
everybody did want and that was in great demand, as I will show you 
as we go on to steel rods and other things that are € in the 
classification. They do not increase the duty where only 14 per cent. 
of the importations are touched, but when they find a classification 
where 19 per cent. comes in there is a change. It is reduced on other 
things where hardly any are imported, but when they reach the cases 
where the importations are 50 or 60 per cent., they increase the duty 
from 59 to 81 per cent. on just what the people do want. 

Upon the whole I regard it as the most cunningly devised scheme 
that mortal man eversaw. Each important change as we go through 
the bill will develop that fact. I hope the amendments I have sug- 

will be adopted, or something that does not vary much from 
them, as I believe they are substantially right. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky runs 
forward and back on this bill so rapidly that it is almost impossible to 
follow him. In discussing the amendment that he proposes here to 
round and flat iron he has discussed sugar, cotton, and railroad iron. 
No wonder that the Senator wants not to be limited to five or ten min- 
utes, or even ten hours, as he stated. Under such circumstances of 
course it is hardly possible for the Senator to get in what he desires in 
relation to any proposition that may come up here, if we are to discuss 
the whole bill upon every amendment that he may desire to propose. 

Now, Mr. President, what are the simple facts in relation to the de- 
scription of iron named in this item? The Senator heretofore has de- 
nounced the present existing tariff, and I am rather surprised to have 
him come forward this morning and praise the existing law in prefer- 
ence to the proposed Jaw of the commission and of the Finance Com- 
mittee. The only thing that has been changed in this description is 
that it is more strictly confined to the differences in value of articles as 
they are small or large; it is a more accurate description of the iron 
whether in smaller or larger dimensions. 

I should be unwilling to consent to the afnendment proposed by the 
Senator in the forepart of this schedule; but if he will turn his atten- 
tion to the connection on the next page, the twenty-ninth page, I should 
have no objection to his placing that at 1.1 cents a pound, and when it 
gets down toarticles like round iron in coils, instead of 1} cents I have 
no objection to his placing that at 1.1. But it will be seen that the 
proposition as itstands is a large reduction from the present law on all 
these descriptions of iron. The duty now levied upon them is from 
1 to 1} cents per pound. Therefore the proposition made by the Tariff 
Commission and by the Finance Committee is a general reduction upon 
all of these descriptions of iron. 

I hope, therefore, that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky will not prevail. As I say, when we reach the vote on the 

ph if he will propose a reduction of one-tenth of a cent per pound 
I shall have no objection. 

Mr. BECK. I protest that the Senator has not answered the facts I 
have stated; and I protest that, except in the way of illustration, I have 
adhered as strictly to my objection to the present provision as gentle- 
men are in the habit of doing who are no better informed as to technical 
details than I am. If I was anexpert I could state the proposition more 
clearly and better. I am not an expert; I have to work a thing out the 
best way I can and explain it as best I know how. That I have done 
and done no more. 

I will only say to the Senator from Vermont that, so far from prais- 
ing the present tariff law, I have denounced it as a bill of abominations 
over and over again, as itis; but there are degrees in depravity and de- 
grees in meanness, and it is not so depraved and so vile as the proposi- 
tion now before us. That is all I have ever said for it. 3 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 532, after the word ‘‘thick,’’ it 
is moved to strike out ‘‘ nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound; comprising,” 
and insert the word ‘‘and;’? in line 535, after ‘‘sguare,’’ to insert 
“‘seven-tenths of,” and in line 539, after the word ‘‘square,’’ to strike 
out ‘‘and two-tenths’’ and insert ‘‘eight-tenths of” before *‘cent;’’ so 
as to read: 


Bar-iron, rolled or hammered, comprising flats not less than 1 inch wide, nor 
less than three-eighths of 1 inch thick, and round iron not less than three-fourths 
of 1 inch in diameter, and square iron not less than three-fourths of Linch square, 
seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; comprising flats less than 1 inch wide, or less 
than three-eighths of Í inch thick; round iron Jess than three-fourths of 1 inch, 
and not less n seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, and square iron less than 
three-fourths of 1 inch square, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BECK. Themeaningofthatsimply is to make the square bar-iron 
one classification and to reduce the rate two-tenths of 1 cent a pound; 
and in the other case, as we have already reduced upon the seven-six- 
teenths and three-sixteenths, to make thatrate eight-tenths of a cent, so 
that there shall be a reduction. 

Mr. MORRILL. The proposed amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will be utterly destructive of the iron interests in this country. 
They are now very much depressed. Both here and abroad iron is sell- 
ing at a very low price. The average ad valorem now on the foreign 
price would be entirely fallacious. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his namé was called). 

, paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpow]. ‘ 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was cea On this schedule I am 


I am 


paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he 
were present, I should vote *‘ yea.” 
Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. SAUNDERS’s name was called). The Sen- 


ator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired on this sched- 
ule with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. If he were 
present, I should vote “‘yea.’* I make the announcement for the day. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is 
paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). Since I have 
given my vote I have been requested to pair with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN], who is temporarily out of the Chamber. 
I therefore withdraw my vote. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
25, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Barrow, Garland, Jackson, Ransom, 
Bayard, George, Johnston Slater, 
Beck, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Call, Groome, Lamar, Walker. 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Soran; 
Coke, Harris, Pugh, 
NAYS—33. 
Aldrich, Davis of Ill., Kellogg, Piatt, 
n, Dawes, y Plumb, 
Anthony, Edmunds L s ie 
8 Frye, M 1, Sawyer, 
Brown, Hale Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Miller of Cal., Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
Chilcott, Hill, Mitchell, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
ABSENT—18. 
Butler, Ingalls, Pendleton, Vest 
vis of W. Va., Jonas, z Williams, 
Fair, Jonesof Nevada, Saunders, Windom. 
Farley, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Ferry, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. MORRILL. I now move, in line 540, to insert ‘‘one-tenth ”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘two-tenths;’’ so as to read ‘‘ one centand one-tenth.’’ Ido 
this in accordance with the intimation I gave to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky of my willingness to have the last item of this clause reduced 
one-tenth of a cent per pound; and I also give notice that when we reach 
line 553, instead of a cent and a half I shall move to have that put at 
a cent and one-tenth of a cent. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to move, in line 529, to strike out “‘ eight- 


tenths of 1 cent per pound” 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was amended night before last; 


and the Senate is upon the next paragraph, beginning at line 530. 


Mr. MORRILL. The Senator will have the chance to move that 
amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN. My amendment would be $16 a ton instead of the 
rate per pound there fixed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. That clause was changed from eight- 
tenths to seven-tenths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. BROWN. Then that paragraph has been „and I was not 
aware of it. My motion now is, in lines 531 and 532, to strike out 
‘‘nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound ” and insert ‘‘$18 per ton.” Nine- 
tenths of a cent a pound would be $20.16 aton. I move to make it 
$18 a ton. 

Mr. BECK. Why not make it cight-tenths of a cent a pound? 

Mr. BROWN. I would rather fix the duty by the ton. Then in 
line 535 I move to strike out ‘‘1 cent per pound”’ and insert ‘‘ $20 per 
ton.” One cent a pound would be $22.40 per ton. Then in lines 539 
and 540 I move to strike out ‘‘ 1.2 cents per pound” and insert ‘‘ $22 
per ton;’’ and in line 549—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is notin order yet, if the Sena- 
tor pleases. The question now is on the clause from lines 530 to 540. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I will stop at line 540. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the pending question, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Thepending question is on theamend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], which is to perfect 
thetext. Hemovestostrike out ‘‘two-tenths’’ and insert ‘‘ one-tenth,’’ 
in line 540. After that the amendments of the Senator from Georgia 
will all be taken together. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to amend by inserting ‘*$22 per ton’’ instead 
of ‘‘ 1 cent and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound,” in lines 539 and 540. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the first question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], tak- 
ing the clauses in order, to strike out in line 532 “‘ nine-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound” and insert ‘‘ $18 per ton.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Theamendment of theSenator from Georgia would 
cause an endless and unnecessary amount of trouble and labor in all 
the custom-houses of the country. The rates fixed by this bill, as well 
as the rates fixed by existing law on all iron, are atso much per pound. 
The clause now under consideration relates to bar-iron of various kinds 
imported into this country in small quantities, and the rate of duty 
should be fixed at some rate per pound, for the benefit not only of the 
customs officers but of everybody else having anything to do with it. 
A rate of so many dollars a ton, as for instance $20 a ton, would make 
a fraction of a cent per pound which it would be very difficult to com- 
pute. Not only that, this bill has been very carefully prepared as to 
its classifications and the relative rates which it fixes on various kinds 
of iron. Whatever we may say about the rates, whether they are too 
high or too low, every person who has examined this metal schedule 
will admit that it has been very carefully considered in fixing the rel- 
ative rates to be paid upon various kinds of iron, and if we change this 
clause, in order to make this bill consistent it will be necessary to 
change every line in the metal schedule from so much per pound, as 
now fixed in the present law and in the proposed bill, to so much a ton 
according to the plan of the Senator from Georgia. 

I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I desire to say but a very few words 
on this amendment. Ido not see where an infinite amount of trouble 
could arise in the custom-house in assessing the tariff ortax on imported 
iron. I believe it is very well known by all persons that 2,240 pounds 
is a ton; and in weighing out a large quantity of iron it is usually esti- 
mated by the ton. Railroad bars are bought by the ton; most bar-iron 
is bought by the ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This clause does not apply to railway bars at all. 

Mr. BROWN. I know it does not apply to railroad bars, but I say 
railway bar-iron and other bar-iron is usually bought bythe ton. There 
is certainly nothing easier than to weigh it by the ton and estimate it 
by the ton. 

The Senator from Rhode Island says the schedule has been very care- 
fully classified as it is. I have no doubtabout that; but I do notquite 
agree with it. It has been carefully done, it is true, ably done, and 
well done it may be; but as compared with other qualities of iron that 
we have passed over, it has not been justly estimated. 

If I recollect correctly, the Senator from Rhode Island voted the other 
day, in the case of scrap-iron, to put all scrap-iron of every character 
down to $6 a ton, and to put a piece of polished steel that comes in that 
is not more than 2 feet long and 18 inches thick, and the best polished 
iron that you can get not more than 18 inches long, in the same posi- 
tion and at the same tariff that you put pieces of old broken pots—and 
I want the Reporter to say ‘‘pots’’ this time; he has me saying ‘‘ bars ” 
before, I believe. I mean that when you run the iron out of the furnace 
in its first stage it is usually run into a bed of sand that we make pig 
of. Instead of doing that, if you want to make a pot of it you take the 
molten iron in its liquid state and pour it into a vessel, and it runs out 
into a pot. There is no purification of itatall. If you break up old 
pots and other old vessels made of cast-iron, that is cast scrap. The 
Senator voted, I believe, to put that on an equality with all steel scrap 
coming in and all wrought scrap, when the price of one in the market 
is two or three times as great as thatof the other. That no doubt had 
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been very carefully considered before, but I do not think that the con- 
clusion arrived at was a just one. Therefore I can not support it. 

Now, I want to come as nearas possible to equalizing the other grades 
of iron on the basis of all iron’pigs at the ore-bed. There was an un- 
reasonable tariff put upon the import of ore. Then you take pig-iron, 
which is the first stage of it, and you put an unreasonably low rate on 
that, and it is going togreatly cripple the interest. Then you raise at 
once on the manufactured grades of finer iron and finer steel. I want 
to keep the proportions on something like a just ratio. 

As I stated the other day, the greatest expense in making iron is to 
get the ore and the coal and coke and limestone and all that is neces- 
sary together. It isa very heavy expense. You have to work at one 
large furnace in getting all these materials through a hundred hands. 
Then, in a rolling-mill one-third of that number of hands will continue 
to roll it through the rollers and increase the value of it at nothing like 
the cost that is to be used per ton in making the pig metal. In other 
words, ïn the most costly stages, where the most labor is employed, you 
put the lowest tariff, and on the finer stages you put the higher tariff. 

Mr. ALLISON. [ask the Senator for information, what is the prob- 
able cost of rolling iron from the pig into the form of bar-iron designated 
in this particular schedule. 

Mr. BROWN. Iam not prepared to give the exact cost. I could 
not make an estimate that would probably be correct; but I will say 
that one-third of the hands will do that that are necessary in making 
pig-iron. Itisdone much more rapidly and much more cheaply. There- 
fore, as it goes up in grade, there ought to be a reduction instead of an 
increase in the amount of the tariff. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Pennsylvania says he has the fig- 
ures before him to answer the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Wrought scrap-iron can be con- 
verted into the best bar for $8 a ton, while the cost of converting a ton 
of pig-iron is $18 a ton, a difference of $10. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘Then, if I understand that statement, it costs $18 
a ton to convert pig-iron into this form of iron. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. In this country—the home value. 

Mr. ALLISON. It would probably cost abroad half that much? 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the proportion of about five to eight, I think. 

Mr. BROWN. According to the figures stated by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania the cost is about $18 a ton in Pennsylvania to make the 
pig-iron, and then about $8 a ton to roll it through the mill as often as 
is necessary to make that ton aton of fine iron or refined iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am led to make these inquiries of the Senator 
from Georgia from the fact that I see the ad valorem, as found in our 
table, on this grade of iron is not nearly as high as it is upon a good 
many articles of manufacture, and I supposed, of course, he was famil- 
iar with the reasons which justified the reduction which he proposes. 
If there is now an inconsistency between the duty on this class of iron 
and on pig-iron as we have fixed it, I should think the proposition of 
the Senator from Georgia ought to be acquieseed in. I am not familiar 
enough with the process of manufacturing iron to know whether there 
is a sufficient protection under the general theory of this bill on this 
class of iron. 

Mr. BROWN. I have no doubt the protection is greater on these 
finer qualities of iron at the rate I propose to put it than the protection 
given pig-iron; it is greater in proportion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust the amendment will not be adopted. The 
difference between this kind of iron and pig-iron is very small; it is only 
about between 3 and 4 mills a pound. Besides, it would disturb the 
symmetry of the bill to change the methods of imposing these duties. 

In relation to serap-iron and pig-iron I wish to say to the Senator from 
Georgia that that description was reserved yesterday for the further con- 
sideration of the Committee on Finance, and I trust in due time we 
may report something that will be satisfactory. I hope, however, that 
this amendment providing for a still further reduction upon this class 
of iron will not be made. 5 

Mr. ALDRICH. The report of the Bureau of Statistics shows that 
the average price of all bar-iron of the nature alluded to by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia was $79.40 last year, or about $80a ton. He proposes 
to fix the rate of duty at $20 ton, or almost exactly 25 per cent. The 
same rate on pig-iron, which the Senator talks so much about, would 
reduce the duty on pig-iron to $4.50 a ton instead of $6, as fixed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The actual foreign valuation of this kind of iron 
is 2 cents a pound, or $44 a ton. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is 2 cents on the first clause in the paragraph. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The first clause is the item under consideration. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The amendment is to the last clause, which is 3} 


I can answer the question of the 


cents. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The pending amendment is on the first clause. 
Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Georgia has changed it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment is, in line 532, to 
strike out ‘‘nine-tenths of 1 cent perpound”’ and to insert ‘$18 perton.”’ 
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Mr. ALDRICH. That is a different figure, a different rate. 


Mr. BROWN. That is the amendment we are now discussing. 
Mr. SHERMAN. It is shown here that a very large amount of this 


kind of iron has been imported into this country —109,000,000 pounds— 
the valuation of which is $2,207,000, or about 2 cents a pound. The 
present duty on this article is 1 cent a pound, or 49 per cent., about 50 
per cent. The bill as reported is a slight reduction upon the present 
rate of duty. » . 

I intend to vote for the amendmentof the Senator from Georgia, after 
reflection. The Tariff Commission made a basis—and I think a very 
just basis—upon all these different degrees of iron. They commenced 
at three-tenths of a cent a pound on pig-iron. They multiplied that 
according to the value and price, increasing the rate as the value of the 
iron increased. It was fair and just and proper. The Senatebya very 
large vote, comprising a majority on this side of the Chamber and the 
entire vote on the other side, has reduced the duty on pig-iron down to 
$6aton. Ifthe rate of duty per ton is proper and applicable to pig- 
iron, which is the great body of iron. produced in this country, more 
than half, three-fourths of the iron produced in this country, why is it 
not applicable to all the other forms of the cheaper bar-iron; and if 
scrap-iron can come in at $6 a ton, why should not the same rate of re- 
duction be made upon the other articles which are immediately manu- 
factured out of the pig and the scrap? I can not see any reason why 
this rule should not be applied to the articles of bar-iron and to the arti- 
cle of steel rails, the next item on the list. Then ifthe item of pig- 
iron is corrected hereafter, we may very easily correct without any difi- 
culty the changes which have been made in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of the duty on pig-iron. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not think we should go through this tariff 
schedule on the theory that we are going to make changes all the way 
through it after we have finished one article. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We must make them conform. 

Mr. ALLISON. Thatistrue. TheSenator from Rhode Island states 
that the average price of this iron is $75 per ton. I think a very large 
amount of this class of iron must certainly exceed $75 per ton. The 
kind of bar-iron that we import largely is the Swedish or Norway char- 
coal irons of foreign countries, and they are very high irons. They are 
used in the manufacture of crucible steel chiefly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will see that on these articles the 
rate is much higher. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not see it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. TheSenator from Georgia himself proposes to make 
it $20 a ton, or 25 per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He proposes to make the rate advance asthe value 
of the iron increases. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, he does. 

Mr. ALLISON. The advance is simply on a different shape. The 
very high-priced Swede-iron comes in here, and must come in for the 
purpose of manufacturing steel. Of course, I am not here to argue 
against a high rate of duty, if the Senator from Ohio and other Senators 
think it should be imposed. If the Senator from Georgia, who repre- 
sents a large iron interest, and other Senators, think we have this iron 
too high, I shall very cheerfully vote with him for a reduction, but I 
only want to call attention to the fact, that although some of this class 
of iron is 2 common quality of iron, the very large importation of this 
article of iron is composed of what is known as Norway and Sweden 
iron, having a very high price abroad and in New York. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am bound to say that the higher priced iron 
comes in under this classification; but the only thing we have to deal 
with now is the cheapest form of bar-iron. Swedes iron costs 2 cents 
a pound, or at most $44 a ton. When we come to Swedes iron, then 
it is proposed to make the duty $22 a ton. 

Mr. ALLISON. Where is Swedes iron provided for in the bill ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is far over on other pages. 

Mr. ALLISON. If Iam mistaken in my suggestion, I withdraw it 
entirely. If this does not include Swedes iron, and Norway iron, and 
the higher qualities of iron, Iam mistaken, and shall cheerfully vote 
with the Senator from Ohio. I withdraw any opposition. 

Mr. MORRILL. TheSenator from Iowais not mistaken. Take for 
instance the horseshoe shapes, the best iron that can be obtained. This 
description includes that; there is no doubt aboutitatall. There is no 
exception, and we have no specification that would provide for Swedes 
iron under any different description. If it comes at this size it makes 
no matter where it comes from. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not want to interrupt my friend, but I turn 
to the official document we have before us, whichshows that 109,000,009 
pounds have been imported ata valuation of $2,207,000. Thenextitem, 
which is advanced still further, shows 8,000,000 pounds imported at a 
cost of $230,000, or about 2} or 2} cents a pound, and the rate of duty is 
advanced on that as is proposed here to $22 per ton. 

r. MORRILL. But the only distinction is in the size. 
. SHERMAN. I know; but that makes the distinction in value. 


. MORRILL. No. 
. SHERMAN. The smaller the size the higher the value. 
The Senator from Georgia and the Senator from 


. ALDRICH. 
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Ohio insisted the other day that they must have at least $7 a ton on 
pig-iron; or about 28 per cent. of the average cost abroad. Now they 
propose to reduce the duty on bar-iron, on Swedish iron, and all other 
kinds of charcoal iron covered by this schedule to about 25 per cent. 
ad valorem on the higher grade, and to about 38 per cent. on the lower 
grade, 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thefiguresshowit. The figures show 38 per cent., 
and you now propose to fix, according to the price, the rate at 2 cents 
a pound. The price would be 2 cents a pound, you admit that, and the 
rate the Senator from Georgia proposes to fix is $18 per ton, or 38 per 
cent., on that grade, and on the higher grade only 25 percent. If Sen- 
ators, because the Senate have differed with them in opinion about 
what rate should be fixed upon pig-iron—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Pig-iron is 35 per cent. on the value. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have the figures here. We have reduced it be- 
low 30 per cent., by a vote of the Senate, at three-tenths of a cent per 
pound, or$6.72aton. Another iron, valued at $74aton, isnow reduced 
in duty below 30 per cent. 
from Georgia the duty on this class of iron will be 43 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Ohio computes his figures to 
include all scrap-iron as well as pig-iron. The unit of value on pig-iron 
as fixed by the Bureau of Statistics was $18.77 per ton, as shown last 
year. If two Senators, representing as they do very largely the iron 
interests of this country, propose to reduce the duty on all kinds of man- 
ufactured iron below the rate which the Senate have fixed upon the low- 
est grades, upon the raw material ont of which these irons are made, 
with them rests the responsibility. I say they are doing a great injus- 
tice to the manufacturers in this country of iron other than pig-iron. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, a word in reply to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. ‘The statistics read by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a while ago show that it costs $8 a ton to manufacture the best refined 
iron out of wrought scrap, and it costs $18 a ton according to those sta- 
tistics to manufacture pig into the best quality of wrought-iron. The 
pig in Pennsylvania costs to make it about $18 a ton as I understand, 
and then it costs about $18 a ton to convert that pig into the finest 
quality of bar-iron, according to the statistics read by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. That would make it cost $36 a ton, and I am propos- 
ing to make the duty on it $18 a ton. There are some fractions there. 
It would be forty-odd per cent. at least I am proposing to allow upon 
it foractual cost; and thatiscertainly more than is allowed on pig-iron. 

Mr. ALDRICH. According to the statement just made by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, bar-iron costs $8 a ton less in this country than it 
does in England. If that is a fact, it is a fact which I learn to-day for 
the first time. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator is clearly mistaken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘The average cost abroad, as shown by the Senator 
from Ohio himself, is 2 cents a pound, or $44.80 a ton. Now, the 
Senator from Georgia says it can be made in this country for $36 a ton. 
If that is true, we have fixed the duty on iron too high all the way 
through, and we should reduce the schedule. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘That is in accordance with the figures presented by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I have not had an opportunity to look 
carefully into them, but they are not very far right. We are putting 
certainly forty-odd per cent. ad valorem on this quality of iron. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], which is, in line 532, to 
strike out ‘‘nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound” and to insert ‘$18 per 
ton.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. DAWES (when Mr. HoArR’s name was called). My colleague 
{Mr. Hoar] is paired for the moment with the Senator from North 
a [Mr. Ransom]. My colleague would vote “nay” if he were 

here. 

Mr. MAXEY (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called). I was re- 
quested to announce the pair of the Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. GAR- 
LAND] with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas would vote ‘‘yea’’ if present. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called): I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire 
to withdraw my vote. I forgot at the time that I was paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. Ido not know how he would 


I am 


I am paired with the 


vote. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Inam paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
GARLAND]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 


Even by the rate proposed by the Senator | E 


The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Barrow, Coke Jackson, Sherman, 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Siater, 

. George, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Brown, Gorman, Lamar, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Groome, Maxey. Voo: i 

Grover, M n Walker. 
pre en Pendleton 
Cockrell, I "i Pugh, 
NAYS—27, 
Aldrich, nger, Hill Mitchell 
Allison, Davis of Ill., Lapham, orrill, 
Anthony, Dawes, I 5 Platt, 
Blair, Frye, M 1, Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa. Hal M lan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Miller of Cal., Sawyer. 
Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
ABSENT—19. 
Davis of W, Va., Hoar, MePhersou Sewell 
Edmunds, lis, Mahone, Vest, 
Fair, Jonas, Ransom, wW 
Terry, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, Windom. 
Garland, . Kellogg, Saunders, 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next question is on the further 


amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] in line 535. 

Mr. BROWN. In line 535 I move to strike out ‘‘ 1 cent per pound,” 
which would be $22.40 per ton, and insert ‘$20 per ton.” I am keep- 
ing it as near the same proportion as I can. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 535 it is proposed to 
strike out “1 cent per pound” and to insert ‘$20 per ton;’’ so as to 
read: 

Comprising round iron not less than three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter and 
square iron not less than three-fourths of 1 inch square, $20 per ton. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that ought to be agreed to, having agreed 
to the other amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. LI notice that the amendment which has just been 
adopted has been adopted by the votes of Senators who are supposed to 
be the special representatives of the iron interests upon this floor. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Georgia 
whether they think the rate which has just been fixed upon this class 
of iron is sufficient protection for the manufacturers of iron? If they 
think so, the people whom I represent, the people of New England, are 
certainly in favor of cheap iron, and I propose to vote hereafter, upon 
that statement made by those Senators, in favor of any reduction which 
they may see fit to ask for. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I willanswer the Senator from Rhode Island very 
frankly. I think that day before yesterday the Senate did a great in- 
justice to 140,000 laboring men in twenty-five different States in cutting 
wood, digging iron ore, and bringing it to the furnace to be melted 
into pig, merely for the purpose of getting cheap iron, the cheapest 
possible iron, from Europe at a little cheaper rate than that at which the 
people of the West could manufacture pig-iron. Iron which in the mar- 
kets of the world is worth $20 a ton, most of it clippings from old rail- 
road bars, iron of various forms, they reduced to the small rate of $6 a 
ton, and that they might get cheap material to drive out of existence 
the furnaces scattered all along the Alleghany slope. 

That having been done by both sides of the Senate after a fair state- 
ment of the case, with a statement also made by these very men that 
to do that would turn out of blast more than half the furnaces in this 
country, I assumed that the Senate of the United States had made up 
its mind to reduce the duties oniron. It is against my idea of whatis 
the best policy. The chief production of the people in Ohio who are 
engaged in this business is pig-iron or the ruder forms of iron, although 
there are rolling-mills there, and I say now that if $6 a ton is enough 
for that form of iron, $18 a ton is ample for rolled bar-iron. Rolled 
bar-iron costs in this country, ing to the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, only $18 more than pig; in other words, it costs 
to melt the pigand roll it into bar $18 aton. Upon the proposition of 
the Senator from Georgia we are to give a protection of $12 a ton upon 
the process of converting Big nm into bar-iron. The pig costs more 
than $18 a ton and $6 is held to be enough to protect the labor of the 
people engaged in manufacturing pig, but it seems that $12 is not enough 
to protect the labor of the people who are converting this pig into bar. 

There is the statement of the case. Although I believe that the 
Tariff Commission was right in all these grades, yet I believe in justice 
and equality. I do not believe that in seeking to get from Europe the 
cheapest forms of iron and to bring the best kind of iron here to cut up 
into nuggets at $6 a ton in order to get the benefit of cheap rails in the 
East, they should turn their back upon the doctrine of protection, 
which extends as well to the furnace as to the rolling-mill. I wish to 
apply the same rule to both. 

’ I say that the proposition of the Senator from Georgia is right, and 
I will vote for these three or four amendments to apply the rule of a 
tax by the ton upon bar-iron, and also upon the next two items of rolled 
iron, upon thesame principle. If the Senate will not tax the pig three- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound, in order to protect the manufacturers of pig, 
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why should they ask us to protect the bar-iron at eight-tenths of 1 cent 
apound? If $6 a ton is a just rate for pig, then $18 a ton isa just rate 
for bar, and so with the other forms of iron made out of the pig. No 
reason could be plainer than that. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] pro- 

unded the question to the Senator from Ohio and to myself. The 
| Sania from Ohio has answered it so clearly and so conclusively that I 
do not care to add anything. As he states, and states it well, if $6 is 
enough protection for all the furnaces in Pennsylvania and all the fur- 
naces west of the Alleghanies and in the whole South, then $18 a ton is 
enough protection for the rolling-mills of the Eastern States. It is 
more than is just. The cost 6f making pig is at least half the cost of 
making bar. As I have already stated, a much larger number of per- 
sons are employed in making pig, and it is half the cost of ordinary bar. 
Still it is proposed to put three times as much tariff upon it as we put 
upon pig-iron, and yet it is said that the rate is too low. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senator from Georgia a question be- 
fore he sits down ? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask him what is the cost of the manufacture of or- 
dinary pig-iron in Georgia at the furnaces? 

Mr. BROWN. The present cost is about $14 to $15. That is the 
coke iron. I think it is claimed that the charcoal iron costs about $18. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iron made from charcoal ? 

Mr. BROWN. One is made from charcoal, burnt from it, and the 
other is made of coke burnt from coal. The charcoal iron is worth $2 
or $3 a ton more in market than the coke iron is. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senator what the price of that pig- 
iron isin the market, at Cincinnati, Louisville, &c. ? 

Mr. BROWN. I have not the figures before me. I could not give 
the price exactly now. I am giving about the price of it at the fur- 
nace, That is the cost of it there. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not want to go into the question of pig-iron 

in. We passed upon that question, as I supposed, very thoroughly. 

In the first place, it was well and carefully considered in the Finance 

Committee, and that committee reporte $6 per ton on pig-iron, and 

the Senate adopted the report of the committee. So far as the pro- 

ducers in Georgia and Ohio and all the region west of the Alleghanies 

are concerned, this reduction of 72 cents per ton on pig-iron as com- 
with the commission’s report is a mere feather. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is more than twice the annual net profit of the 
business in which the producers are engaged. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then it only shows that these furnaces are not 
established at the right places, in Ohio. 

The facts are that this Lake Superior iron is almost entirely used up 
in the State of Ohio and the State of Pennsylvania. The raw ore is 
sent from the Lake Superior region to Cleveland, it is sent to Wells- 
ville, it is sent to all the interior of Ohio, and it is sent also to Pitts- 
burgh, bearing the railway rate of transportation from Cleveland to 
Pittsburgh. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that if the reduction 
of 72 cents per ton is a reduction alone that grows out of the blast- 
furnaces in Wellsville and other places in the interior of Ohio, the way 
to do is to reduce the cost of transportation upon the railroads between 
Cleveland and the points where this iron is smelted. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask the honorable Senator from Iowa what he would 
have it put at per ton, at what cost on the railroad? What would he 
say is a fair rate per ton? 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall not go into the dialectics of railroad trans- 
portation. 

Mr. BROWN. As the Senator claims there ought to be a reduction, 
he ought to know what it is now and what would be a fair rate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not know what it is now and I do not know 
what it ought to be. Iam merely making this statement in mse 
to what the Senator from Ohio says, that we have done a great injus- 
tice to the laboring men by lowering the duty 72 cents per ton, when 
we did it upon deliberation in committee, and I will not say what oc- 
curred in committee. 

So far as the Senator from Georgia is concerned, he represents a great 
interior region. The pig-iron of his region does not come into compe- 
tition with the pig-iron produced in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, unless 
itis used for the purpose of mixing irons in order to make a good quality 
ofiron. ‘The real trouble about the production of he -iron is that the 
ores must go to the cheapest place for reduction, an t place is Pitts- 
bargh, as we all know. Why is it that the iron ore of Lake Superior 
comes all the way to Pittsburgh? 

Mr. MORGAN. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa that pig-iron is 
made cheaper in Alabama than it is in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ALLISON. That may be if you havecoke coal in Alabama. I 
did not know until the Senator from Georgia stated the fact that cok- 
ing coal is found there and used in the manufacture of pig-iron. 

-Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, we have got coking 
coal of the finest quality in Alabama within a range of from three to 
nine miles from the beds of ore, and limestone between the two. 

Mr. BROWN. In that connection I will state further that we have 
coking coal in Georgia, and that some of the Saint Louis furnaces that 
have used it say it is equal to the finest Connellsville coal. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Iam glad to hear that. If that be true, then pig- 
iron can be produced in Georgia as cheaply as it can anywhere else. As: 
I have understood, the reason why the Lake Superior ores go to the in- 
terior of Ohio and to Pittsburgh is that they have the best coke there 
that there is inthe United States. These iron oresare taken from Lake: 
Superior to Pittsburgh, why? Because it is cheaper to transport the 
iron ore to Pittsburgh than it is to transport the coke to where the iron 
ore is, and the coke of Pittsburgh, as I understand, makes very nearly 
as good an iron as does. So it is that the ores from the Iron 
Mountain, near Saint Louis, go to Pittsburgh to-day. They go by water 
during the summer and they go by rail during the winter. 

These are difficulties in the way of the manufacture of pig-iron. 
Where these conditions exist, and a superior iron is necessary, as it is- 
necessary in the production of Bessemer steel and other forms of steel, 
that. pig-iron does not come in competition with the lower forms of pig- 
iron that are imported from abroad and are used almost wholly for these 
purposes on the seaboard. 

I believe that we have reduced the duty on pig-iron-as low as we 
could fairly do it; butI mustsubmitto Senators that if we are ever to get 
a reduction in the cost of this article we must begin somewhere. The 
theory of all tariff, as when we put a tariffon wool, is that we must put 
acompensating duty on woolen materials. We put a tariffupon ore, and 
then we must raise the duty on pig-iron; and then raise the duty on all 
forms of iron, the duty on steel and soon. If we want to prevent a 
multiplication of these high duties we must put low duties upon raw 
material. That is the reason why I voted against the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia when he proposed a duty of a dollar a ton upon 
iron ore; and I voted for a duty of $6 per ton on pig-iron, not that I ex- 
pected to turn out all the blast-furnaces in the United States, not that I 
expected to put out of employment 140,000 people, but because I be- 
lieved that upon that scale of duty we should fairly and justly protect 
American labor in the production of pig-iron in this country. But if 
Senators say that having put the duty on pig-ironat $6 per ton we have 
the other rates too high, I shall cheerfully vote with them for a reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN. Iwill state to the Senator from Iowa that the reason. 
why we make iron cheaper in Georgia and Alabama than it is made im 
Ohio and some other places is that we have the iron, the coal, the lime, 
the limestone, and everything that we use in juxtaposition. These are 
very often found on the same piece of property. In the West you have 
to haul the ore from Lake Superior, on the lakeshore, and you have to 
get coke out of the mountains of Pennsylvania, and bring them together, 
and you have a very heavy cost of transportation. Where we can sit 
down and have them all together, we can make iron ore one, two, or 
three dollars a ton lower. But that is no reason why we should not 
have the advantages that our location gives us in the markets of the 
world. If you have a place where iron can be made cheaper, there is 
no reason why you should put down the tariff upon our productions 
and pué it up on somebody else’s productions. 

The Senator says that this bill was very carefully considered in the 

committee. Soitwas; but, as I said before, I do not think it was a fair 
adjustment of this question. The duty placed upon pig-iron is going 
to cripple the manufacture very materially, as at. present the price is 
low and the margin very close; but if the pig-iron men can live at that— 
many will not—then the bar-iron men can live on even less than I am 
proposing to give them. 
Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, a single word in relation to this 
matter. I find the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Georgia 
very much aggrieved in consequence of the action of the Senate upon 
pig-iron. The Senator from Georgia states that pig-iron can be made 
in Georgia for $14 a ton. 

Mr. BROWN. Fourteen dollars to $15 was my statement. 

Mr. MORRILL. For $14, I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. BROWN. About$l4or $15 fromcoke, and about $18 from char- 
coal. I hope the Senator will not misstate me. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator said $14 a ton, as I recollect. 

Mr. BROWN. No; Idid not. I was very careful in my statement. 

Mr. MORRILL. Six dollars a ton would be 43 per cent. upon the: 
home valuation. Really it seems to me that that ought not to be con- 
sidered a low duty. At the same time, having no other purpose or feel- 
ing than to do justice to all parts of our country, if it shall be shown 
when the bill comes into the Senate that $6 is too low a rate for the- 
duty on pig-iron, as I thought it was in committee and voted against it 
in committee, I may say, I shall be ready to rectify it. But the Sena- - 
tor from Georgia and the Senator from Ohio come in here and propose 
to strike down other interests that employ a larger numberof men. It 
was stated by the Senator from Ohio that it might strike out of employ- 
ment 140,000 men engaged in the manufacture of pig-iron. Then you 
might say, if you strike the duty down upon this higher iron, charcoal 
iron that is made in the country, you are going to strike down another 
hundred thousand men perhaps. 

I am not in favor of any such rates. I am not in favor of any such 
policy with the expectation that in the end we shall come back and rec- 
tify pig-iron, and then go through the whole schedule again and rectify 
each item by itself in correspondence therewith. If the Senator from 


| Georgia and the Senator from Ohio get these rates down throughout the- 
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bill, I doubt very much whether they will get any of them raised here- 
after. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH ] remarked that theiron interests of this country were in charge 
of the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Georgia chiefly. Ido 
notknow how that happens. My colleagueand myselfrepresent a much 
larger iron interest in this country than either of those Senators. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Prospectively. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; we represent a larger iron-producing in- 
terest now than the Senator from Georgia does, so far as my informa- 
tion goes. 

Mr. BROWN. Itis true. £ 

Mr. MORGAN. We represent a very much larger prospective in- 
terest in iron than Ohio and Georgia put together, according to my 
conception of it. I do not know that my voice here would be consid- 
ered as at all potent as a representative of the wishes of any of the 
iron-owners in my State; and yet they look to me and to my colleague 
with perfect confidence that we will take care of all their interests 
justly and, to the extent of our ability, wisely. 

I do not know why it is that the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Georgia are supposed to be more interested in this question than 
any and every body else. The Senator from Georgia informed us very 
candidly when the schedule was first taken up that he was interested 
personally in iron and works of production of iron, but I have no idea 
that any vote which he will give here will be in the slightest degree 
affected by that consideration, except that he will be a little more par- 
ticular and a little more careful in the consideration of those measures 
which might go to the protection of some industry that he is person- 
ally concerned in. I do not know whether the Senator from Ohio has 
interests of that kind or not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. None whatever. 

Mr. MORGAN. I supposed not. 

Mr. BROWN. Ifthe Senator from Alabama will pardon me, let me 
ask him if there is a Senator on this floor who is not interested in some- 
thing affected by the tariff bill? z 

Mr. MORGAN. Clearly so. I amslightly interested in the duty on 
sugar, I think that is as far as I am in $ 

Sir, COCKRELL. Ifor one am not interested in any article in the 
whole tariff. 

Mr. BROWN. Not inclothes and hats and boots and shoes, or farm- 
ing utensils? 

Mr. COCKRELL. As a consumer, but not as a producer, I mean. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no doubt that the interests of the tariff pro- 
tectionists on iron are somewhat clogged by the fact that my friend from 
Georgia is interested, because it makes him more careful and more par- 
ticular in his votes. Having this sort of interest and coming from a 
State that largely produces iron, I listened with attention and with in- 
terest to his proposition to make a very slight modification of the tariff 
rates upon iron of the descriptions we are now considering, because I 
think that he is influenced by a just and equitable spirit toward all the 
different industries in the South and elsewhere through the United 
States. He understands this subject thoroughly well, far better, I have 
no doubt, than I do, because he has the advantage of practical experience, 
while mine is only that of an observer, and sometimes a merely casual 
observer. 

I regard the tax of $6 a ton upon pig-iron as a bounty given by the 
Government of the United States, so far as it relates to the people of 
Alabama, for putting their capital and their employment in that kind of 
business in preference to putting it in cotton, sugar, corn, or other de- 
scriptions of agricultural production. We call it protection and we 
call it duty, and all that, but itis simply and truly a bounty paid to 
the people of my State who engage in this description of industry and 
enterprise for putting their money and their capital in it. 

Itis said that they desire also by giving this bounty tothe owners ofthe 
ore-beds and the manufacturers of iron to diversify labor and to increase 
the wagesof the American laborer. Thatis a good thing todo, provided 
somebody else does not have to pay for it at unnecessarily high rates. 
I would be very god, indeed, to accommodate the people of ville 
and all through Colorado and Nevada by giving them a bounty on the 
digging out of the valuable ores of gold and silver and lead and copper 
and other metals which they have brought into the currency of this 
country, and with which they have relieved us in times of extreme 
distress; but they have not called for it. What they dig out of the 
ground we coin into metals and money, and it passes current for its 
own value, and they have not asked us for any contribution or bounty 
to them for supplying us in times of necessity with the enormous 
amount of money they have been annually pouring into our Treasury. 
They deserve encouragement, and the American rers who are con- 
cerned are deserving of encouragement also; but they have been get- 
ting such fine wages that I suppose they do not claim it. We have not 
claimed anything in Alabama for the cotton-planter who makes a con- 
tribution of about $300,000,000 a year to the active commerce of this 
country. We claim no allowance of bounty to him. The bounty is 
claimed only in Alabama for those who produceiron. I am persuaded 


that $6 a ton is a high enough bounty for the rest of the people of the 
United States to pay, and I do not want any more. 
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they will absorb all the labor of that country. We are obliged to have 
something to live upon; some grain, and provisions of different kinds. 
We are obliged to have cotton; we must have a little sugar and sirup, 
and fruits and the like. If you put up the price of labor in the iron 
manufacturing districts in my State, so that a man can earn a dollarand 
a half a day there, when a man can only earn from 50 to 75 cents on a 
farm, I shall expect the same thing to occur there that has occurred in 
Massachusetts, as I am informed by some of their intelligent farmers ; 
I shall expect to see the farms go to ruin; the land depreciate in value, 
and all the interests of the country concentrate in the manufacturing 
industries, all the labor be drawn to them. 

I do not know a worse condition that could befall the people of the 
State of Alabama in respect to their actual material prosperity than 
to have a gold mine discovered there which would yield millions of dol- 
lars a year, and in consequence of it, to withdraw the labor from agri- 
cultural pursuits. I have seen that done in a small way. We have 
one gold mine in Alabama, at Arbacoochee, in the metamorphic region, 
in the eastern part of the State, which twenty-five or thirty years ago 
was opened, and did yield about a million dollars of gold from placer 
diggin The result was that the whole surrounding country was de- 
stroyed in respect to agriculture; men left their homes and flocked to 
the gold mines; caught very severe colds, fevers, &e., by exposing them- 
selves to dampness, and wading about through the branchesand streams 
washing gold out with long-toms, and things of that kind, and the whole 
agricultural interest of that region went down, because the labor was 
withdrawn from it. 

I consider that $6 a ton on pig-iron manufactured in my State is a 
sufficient stimulus to that industry, and that the people of my part of 
the country can not afford to have a larger stimulus than that given to 
that special industry; it would ruin the rest of the business of the 
country, and have the effect to destroy the real commercial prosperity 
of that people. Six dollarsatonisenough. Thatis about one-half the 
money that it costs to make a ton of iron at Birmingham, Alabama. 
As I had the honor of saying to the Senate the other day, I have been 
informed by some of the leading manufacturers there that when the 
prices of labor and the prices of provisions were normal, they have made 
good iron out of coke at Birmingham at $9 a ton. Put it at $12, or 
take it at $13; the prices as they are just at this time are not normal, 
there is a little disturbance in the provision markets by corners and 
matters of that kind, and there is a good deal of competition down there 
also for labor. In consequence of that the prices for labor have gone up 
a little, and perhaps $13 a ton now is about the price at which the aver- 
age of the best grades of coke-iron are made at Birmingham. 

The reason wy they can make it so low has beeh frequently stated, 
It can not possibly be stated too strongly, I think. There is an iron 
mountain that is sixty or seventy miles long, where you can dig the 
finest ores, as pure as any that they have, from the surface; and lying 
along in a parallel range are the coal fields, which are only about five 
or seven or nine miles away, yielding a vast quantity, an illimitable 
quantity of the very best coking coals in the United States, and then 
the intermediate ground is occupied by limestone valleys, with plenty 
of fresh water, and besides that splendid forests of timber. These facili- 
ties drawn together enable them to make iron very cheap there, and 50 
cents a ton on pig metal is a sufficient stimulus to thatindustry in that 
part of the country. It is as much as the industry deserves and it is 
as much as therestof the industriesin that partof the country can bear. 
We do not want an industry down there that will draw from our sur- 
rounding fields and our magnificent forestsall the labor of theland. Our 
prosperity has been based upon agriculture, and if we consent to let it 
stand there, making the arts and industries a handmaid to > ager 
we shall have a wonderful and a permanent prosperity; butif we stimu- 
late these outside enterprises, these industrial exploits, to the degree of 
breaking down our agricultural interests, we shall find ourselves very 
soon with too much sail and too little ballast ever to make the port of 
prosperity in safety; we shall not do it. 

I think that you have done quite sufficient favor in putting upon our 
iron ore 50 cents a ton and on pig-iron $6 per ton. The interest does 
not ask any more, and I will venture to say that [ represent in this 
statement and in this request the intelligent opinion of the iron-masters. 
in that section of the country. 

If the people in Ohio and the people in Pennsylvania can not afford 
to make iron of the same quality that we do, for less than $17 or $18a 
ton, instead of asking the rest of the agricultural world and the indus- 
trial world to come in and contribute a bonus to enable them to do so, 
let them pull up their plants in that part of the country and do like 
Mr. Thomas of Pennsylvania has done and as his sons are doing, come 
down into Alabama and make iron where Providence will enable you 
to do it at a very much cheaper rate than you are doing, where you 
may get control of the markets not of the United States only but of the 
entire world, and where you can be of service to this generation and 
time without the necessity of coming here to ask for bounties from other 
people. Take our example, come to our country, help us to make iron, 
and we will make it so cheap and so good with your assistance and your“ 
capital that you will not hereafter desire any assistance from the Con- 
gress of the United States in the development of this industry. 
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How is it now about the coke in that country? Mr. Collyer, who is 
largely interested in the iron manufacture at Sewanee, in Tennessee, 
informed me that formerly he obtained from Connellsville, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the coke for making his iron in Tennessee and he hauled it down 
by rail. As he had large coal-fields immediately adjacent to the iron- 
fields and the iron-works, I asked him why he did that. He said be- 
cause his coals did not coke sufficiently well; that after they were coked 
there was a trace of sulphur in them which made the iron perhaps cold- 
short or hot-short, I can not quite say which. But after experiment- 
ing upon otherdescriptionsof coke obtained from other places, he cha: 
his market, and from buying coke and bringing it from Connellsville in 
Pennsylvania, he brought it from Birmingham in Alabama. ‘‘ Why 
did you do that?” Iasked Mr. Collyer. “‘ Because,’’ he said, ‘‘I can get 
2 better coke for less money and do not have to pay so much for transpor- 
tation,’’ showing that the actual experience of the country is developing 
rapidly the fact that we have the highest degree of facility there for 
making iron. 

If there is a people in the world who ought to be in favor of protec- 
tion according to the modern ideas of a protective tariff, it onght to be 
these people in Alabama. They ought to say, ‘‘ We own the lands, we 
own the coal-fields, we own the limestone quarries, we own the rail- 
roads which connect this coke we have got with the iron-beds; now we 
will avail ourselves of the highest tariff that can possibly be put upon 
this product, because we will add that to our local and material ad- 
vantages in the manufacture of iron, and we will take the markets out 
of the hands of the rest of the people of this conntry.” That is what 
we should say. 

Mr. BROWN. Ifthe Senator will excuse me one minute, I think 
he has got the thing a little tangled about Colonel Collyer. He is notthe 
president of the very large works continued at Sewanee. The largest 
manufacturers of coke in the Southern States are the Sewanee people. 
They have three large furnaces in blast and they make their own coke, 
and probably a little to spare. I think they make a great deal more 
coke than is made at Birmingham, end I think they get very little 
from Birmingham. 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not say that Colonel Collyer was president of 
those works. I said he was largely interested in them, and that being 
so, he informed me during the last autumn of these facts, and that they 
were bringing their coke from Birmingham. But the Senator informs me 
that the Sewanee company are making coke out of their own coal. So 
much the better; I am glad that they have got an opportunity now of 
getting rid of the burden imposed upon them of shipping their coke 
trom Birmingham to Sewanee. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘They had a great many kilns in blast before they ever 
built a furnace at all and sold coke too wherever they found a market. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then there is only another plant like that of Bir- 


*mingham, and it shows the capability of that country for the enormous 


production of iron. I willsay further, that there is some great mistake, 
particularly on the part of Mr. Oliver in his supposition that the irons 
of that part of the country are cold-short. It is a great mistake. 

Take the irons from that country and carry them to Chicago, to Cleve- 
land. to Cincinnati, to Saint Louis, and to Pittsburgh, and there you 
mix them with other iron and manufacture them into car-wheels. It is 
not likely they are very cold-short; it is not very likely they are highly 
phosphoretic when that occurs. Railroad men do not use car-wheels 
made out of iron saturated in any considerable degree with phosphorus. 

We have practically no home market for ouriron. There is scarcely 
-a pot or kettle made in Alabama, I am sorry to say, though the resources 
are so great that iron furnaces are going up day by day. In traveling 
over my own State I am utterly astonished, when I have an opportunity 
to revisit it between the sessions of Congress, to find the enormous 
amount of capital and enterprise fhat is in active operation in those 
beautiful fields of industry in the South. They are doing it now under 
the existing tariff. They are not here with a single petition asking you 
to raise the rate on iron. They do not join in this clamor from Rhode 
Island and from Ohio for a high protective duty upon iron. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will tho Benator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In order that we may not understate or underrate 
the importance of Alabama as an iron-producing country, I ask him to 
allow me to read from the census reports. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of the 3,781,021 tons of iron ore produced in the 
United States in 1880, Alabama produced 62,336 tons, or about 1} per 
«ent. of the whole amount produced in the country. Of the product 
of the rolling-mills of this country, being 2,353,248 tons, Alabama pro- 
duced 650 tons, or about a quarter of 1 per cent. of the whole amount 
produced in this country. 

Mr. MORGAN, If the reputation of that census throughout the 
world depended upon that statement it would be condemned as a false 
witness bearing false testimony againstitsneighbors; the Ten Command- 
ments would wipe that out. The man who wrote that statement did 
not know what he was talking about and did not care whether he did 
or not. There are boys in Alabama who could give better information 
to the Government about the situation of theactual producing interests 
of that State than fhat statement. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. This is copied from the official report of the census. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iknowitis. I have seen that before, and I have 
looked with amazement and astonishment upon it as the most reckless 
misrepresentation of facts that has ever been made in a census report. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The census reportis for the year 1879. 
If I understand the situation in Alabama she has made greater progress 
in the past three years than perhaps for twenty-five years before, so that 
the statement might have been correct then when it is not at all cor- 
rect now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Itis not one-third of what existed in 1879. I know 
the furnacesthere. Ihave been to them; I do not say that I have been 
to all of them, for the reason that furnaces are built in Alabama after I 
leave there and before I get back, and I find large establishments that 
were not in operation when I get back to the State after being here for 
a month or two or three or four months sitting in Congress. 

Mr. President, I object to having it said that my colleague and myself 
have got noauthority to represent an iron interest in the South. I as- 
sure the Senators on both sides of this Chamber, and this entire country, 
that we, in common with the Senators from Missouri and the Senators 
from Askansas, have large iron interests to take care of, but we are not 
here pleading for bounties upon them. We feel that Providence has 
been bounteous to us; and while we are willing to let live in all parts 
of this country, we take our own industries and we say in respect of 
them, let them bear their just share of the burden of revenue and after 
that has been done to take the protection that you may give here and 
we are content with it. 

We get no protection upon our cotton, yet there is a little cotton im- 
ported from India and manufactured here. We get protection upon a 
little patch down there of sugar-cane, about comparing in size with 
the rest of the United States to one of the quilt pieces on an old lady's 
bed-cover. I do not consider that we ought to put ourselves in an 
condition of extraordinary excitement on that account, either to keep it 
or get rid of it, but we are fairly willing that the burden of the revenue 
of this country shall come upon the shoulders of our people with justice 
and equality. We consider, ns I said before to the Senate, first the 
question of revenue. `I believe that the reduction the Senator from 
Georgia proposes upon this description of iron will increase the revenue 
and lower the price, and I know it will not injure the large industries of 
the South, which I have the honor in to represent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VOORHEES in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown], in line 535, to strike out ‘‘ 1 cent per pound ” and insert ‘* $20 

r ton.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 
i yea. 99 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. PENDLETON’S name was called). The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] is paired with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] on this question. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. PLump’s name was called). The Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] is paired with the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry.] If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
30, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—), 
cade Farley, Ape poe ae, 
yard, George, ellogg, ance 
Beck, Gorman, Lamar, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Groome, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Call, Grover, M a, Walker, 
Camden, Hampton, Pugh, Williams. 
Cockrell, Ransom, 
Coke, Jackson, Sherman, 
NAYS—21. 
Aldrich, Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
Allison, Conger, Hill, Mitchell, 
Anthony, Dawes, Hoar, oral, 
Blair, Frye, ' t, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, M, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McMillan, Sawyer. 
, ABSENT—22. 
rown, Garland, McPherson, Saunders, 
Davis of Ill., Ingalls, Mahone Sewell, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, Windom 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 
Ferry, Lapham, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to offer an amendment—— 
Mr. BECK. There is an amendment of the Senator from Georgia 


still pending. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to offer an amendment to the pending bill 
and ask that it be printed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amtndment will be re- 


ceived and ordered to be printed. The question now is on the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], to strike ont, in line 540, 
‘<two-tenths’’ and insert ‘‘ one-tenth;’’ so as to read “1 cent and one- 
tenth of 1 cent per pound.” The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
proposes an amendment to make the rate $22 per ton. The question 
is first on the amendment of the Senator.from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. I shall not contest the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia. The Senate having decided to reduce these others and 
to change the form and method of imposing the duties, I shall no longer 
contest the point, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont is withdrawn. The question ison the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. BROWN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Acting Secretary read the proviso from line 541 to line 546, in- 
clusive, as follows : 

Provided, That all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms leas finished than 
iron in bars, and more advanced than pig-iron, except castings, shall be rated as 
iron in bars, and pay a duty accordingly; and none of the above iron shall pay a 
less rate of duty than 35 per cent, ad yalorem. 


Mr. BECK. I move to amend that paragraph by adding: 


And provided further, That no rate of duty higher than 50 per cent. ad valorem 
shall be levied or collected on any of the articles aroro for in any of the para- 
graphs of this schedule, any provision or rate of duty, whether specific or other- 
wise, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BAYARD. [ask the Senator from Kentucky to withhold that 
amendment or withdraw it fora moment. The schedule from line 547 
to line 549 provides: 

Tron or steel T-rails, weighing not over twenty-five pounds to the yard, and 
iron or steel flat rails, punched, nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


It seems to me these rails should bear a proportionate duty to that 

- which has been fixed at lines 525and 526 on “iron railway bars weigh- 

ing not more than twenty-five pounds to the yard, seven-tenths of 1 

cent per pound,” equivalent to a tax of $15.68 per ton; and therefore 

I move, on line 548, that the word ‘‘nine-tenths’’ be stricken out and 

“‘seven-tenths’’ be substituted, so that they shall have precisely the 
same proportion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would inform the Senator 
from Delaware that the Secretary has not read beyond line 546, and 
at the end of that line the Senator from Kentucky offers his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BAYARD. My suggestion is simply this: The amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky is, I believe, in some degree inconsistent 
with parts of the schedule as tixed. For instance, the tax as fixed by 
the Senate upon pig-iron is $6 a ton. I believe that to-day, according 
to commercial values, that is about 60 per cent. ad valorem as a tax. 
The Senator from Kentucky proposes to make a maximum duty of 50 
per cent. It is unshipping, so to speak, the provisions of the bill hereto- 
fore agreed upon. 

The very basis of all iron is the first stage of the pig. If you fix the 
rate on that at 60 per cent. ad valorem, according to any theory or princi- 

ple that protection should proceed upon the greater the amount of labor 
expended upon the crude material, so proportionately the duty should 
advance with it. That is the theory of protection as I understand it. 
Now, if you fix the duty upon the crude material, the first process, at 
40 per cent., how can you consistently affix a duty of 50 per cent. upon 
the more advanced stage of manufacture? I therefore suggest to my 
friend from Kentucky whether there should not be some exceptional 
words to qualify the amendment which he proposes, and the wordsshould 
be, I submit, ‘except as herein otherwise provided.” Iwould agree on 
already enumerated matters that the average of the tariff duties might 
be applied to unknown or overlooked articles; but where you have de- 
liberately taken what may be called the basis of rates of the taxation for 
an article in its first form from raw material you certainly should not 
lower your successive taxes beyond that amount. If there is to beany- 
thing like a principle in laying duties under this tariff law, I under- 
stand it to be this: Wherever the competition is direct between the 
labor of American workingmen and the labor of those who are not 
Americans, we propose to discriminate in favor of our own people. 
That is a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. 

If, therefore, you gauge the basis of a manufacture, which in this pres- 
ent schedule is pig-iron, and put upon it an ad valorem duty or a duty 
which is equivalent to an ad valorem of 60 per cent., it strikes me that 
as you advance in labor so there should be a further advance in the rate. 
Having put upon the cradest form of this metallic production that duty 
of 60 per cent., I submit it is not consistent with that principle or 
theory to go back from 60 to 50 per cent. from that which may be more 
advanced in the stage of manufacture. 

Mr. BECK. Allow me to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Delaware. We haye not under any rates put the tariff taxation on pig- 
iron above 38 per cent. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is a question of fact, and we might as well 
meet it right away. 


Mr. BECK. If it costs $18, $6 is 33 per cent. 
Mr. BAYARD. But it does not cost $18. 


Mr. BECK. Ifit costs $14, which is the lowest, $6 is less than 40 

r cent. 

Mr. BAYARD. The cost is much less than that, upon which you 
lay your tax. 

Mr. BECK. I beg on. 


Mr. BAYARD. Let us see, for thatisa question of fact. I find that 
pig-iron can be produced in Alabama, and is to-day, at $13 a ton, and 
that the Pennsylvania statement is about $19 to $20. That is Mr. Oli- 
yer’s statement, about $19 to $20 a ton. But the taxes you lay arenot 
laid with relation to the American cost of production; the taxesare not 
calculated upon the American article; we are taxing foreign products, 
and the question is, what does a ton of pig-iron cost in Liverpool on 
shipboard? Will any man tell me that you can not place a ton of pig- 
iron on board at Liverpool for less than $12? 

Mr. BECK. You can not. 

Mr. BAYARD. I know you can; and if you can place it on board 
at less than $12 and impose a duty of $6 on that, what is the relation 
of 6 to 12 or 6 to less than 12? It will be found, I apprehend, to be 
nearer 60 than 50 per cent. 

I only make this remark, not for the purpose of preventing any fair 
and reasonable adjustment of this, but that we should proceed upon 
the same principle that we have acted on. The principle that Í wish 
to see recognized is this, that where you shall put the American work- 
man in competition with the foreign competitor he shall have the ad- 
vantage that our revenue laws can give him. 

Mr. BECK. I moved the amendment, believing that 50 per cent. is 
the highest rate that ought to be allowed as a matter of protection, and 
certainly far above the revenue point; and as the commission and the 
committee, although they had provided largely for specific duties and 

ifics based on ad yalorems and changes of classification and many 
other things, had made a proviso that ‘‘none of the aboveiron shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 35 per cent. ad valorem,” thereby abandoning 
all their own provisions as to specific rates and as to compound rates if 
the specifics or the compounds based on ad valorems fell below 35 per 
cent., I thought this would be a proper addendum. They abandon 
their specific duties and compound duties, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of their own bill, and provide that the article shall pay 35 per 
cent. anyhow. If they are going to put in a minimum, then I say that 
there ought to be a maximum, that they shall not by any contrivance 
put up their specific rates to a maximum that is prohibitory, because 
there must be a limit to protection somewhere. 

This country does not propose, merely to make somebody rich, to pro- 
hibit all the world from sending their goods here and prohibit the men 
who are to sell their goods in the open markets of the world from buy- 
ing at any price what they may need. Prohibition is not protection to 
workmen. Fifty per cent. may be too low, but Ido not think itis. If 
these gentlemen will strike out their provision of 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, strike out this paragraph, then I am willing to withdraw my 
amendment too; but if they are going to upset all their own theories of 
specific duties and say that whenever those they have fixed are less than 
35 per cent. ad valorem they shall all be set aside and 35 per cent. be paid 
anyhow, then there ought to be a maximum, so that when the duties 
exceed 50 per cent. they shall then be set aside; or if 50 per cent. is not 
enough, let somebody say what protection is needed. I think 50 per 
cent. is as high as any man will rise on the floor of the Senate and say 
that anybody will venture to ask protection. From 1846 to 1860 the 
average was first 20 per cent. and then 18; and during that period the 
manufacturing establishments of this country increased more largely in 
proportion than they have in the last decade. Now, since it is madea 
part of this bill to say that there shall be a minimum, there ought to 
beamaximum. I believe this proviso should be stricken out altogether; * 
but I seek to perfect it first, and failing in that, I shall move to strike 
it out altogether. It is merely one of those things putin to catch some- 
thing and set aside their own specifies. 

Mr. BAYARD. Itis perfectly well understood that the iron schedule 
has been most carefully and most dexterously arranged by those who un- 
derstand the whole question of iron duties and iron manufacture; and 
in many cases where apparently a diminution of duty has taken place 
it in reality turns out that there has been an advance. Aware of that 
fact, the Committee on Finance have not adopted the schedule of the 
Tariff Commission. I do not wish tospeak unkindly or disrespectfully 
of anybody, but I think it may be moderately stated that the propo- 
sition of the Tariff Commission in regard to the Da jai alleged reduc- 
tion of duties on this schedule was something of a delusion and asnare, 
and the Senate Finance Committee have not followed that. Therefore 
if the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky should prevent any of 
these arrangements for really advancing duties under the color of reduc- 
ing them I think there would be great merit in what he has proposed; 
but there is between us an evident misapprehension of fact wbich I 
think can be relieved by a reference to the prices current. 

I have said that the duty proposed now by the Senate upon pig-iron 
is equivalent to about 60 per cent. ad valorem; that is to say, $6 per 
ton specific is about equivalent to 60 per cent. ad valorem. Ain [right 
or not in that? Let us look. I hold in my hand the Economist of 
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Saturday, January 6, 1883, the Weekly Commercial Times of London. 
I find here the quotation of Scotch pig-iron for cash 48 shillings and 10 
pence. I think my friend from Vermont will state the fact that Scotch 


pig-iron is worth about $2 more than the common English pig-iron. 

Mr. MORRILL. The quoted price in New York is about $5’ more 
than of the other iron. 

Mr. BAYARD. Five dollars more. Let us take that. 

Mr. BECK. Bessemer-steel pig is 55 shillings. 

Mr. BAYARD. But Bessemer pig is more expensive. It is a ques- 
tion of mutual information. The price quoted in Liverpool as well as 
in New York is about $5 a ton less for the English pig than for the 
Scotch pig. I have made the calculation at 48 shillings a ton, being 
about $11.62 per ton. Take from that $5, and you have about $6.62 

r ton. This ison the basis of the price in Liverpool; but call it 

10 a ton on board for common English pig-iron, what is the ratio be- 
tween $6 and $10 but 60 percent. These are the figures, and I do not 
‘think there can be a mistake in them. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator allow me? moment? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. If you get the pig in Great Britain, you run up the 
cost of bar here to the point you are stating. 

Mr. BAYARD. No; I am not talking of the duty on bar-iron. 

Mr. BECK. I took the basis of 55 shillings a ton. 

Mr. BAYARD. Scotch pig, which is much more expensive than the 
ordinary English pig, is worth 48 shillings and 10 pence. 

Mr. BECK. I supposed Bessemer pig was the same, and that is put 
at 55 shillings. 

Mr. BROWN. What is Bessemer pig? Only pig made out of ore 
that has less phosphorus. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ithink thatcomesin competition with blooms rather 
than with pig. It is a second s of and that is put atsix- 
tenths of a cent a pound, whichis $13.44a ton. I thinkI am right in 
saying that the duty upon what may be called the crude material is on 
pig-iron; it is the first process advanced from the ore itself, and the tax 
fixed upon that is, I think my friend from Kentucky is now satisfied, 
60 per cent. ad valorem. Now, starting upon that basis, on the prin- 
ciple which is that the more labor you add you are to have a propor- 
tionate increase of duty, I say there is an inconsistency in a proposi- 
tion which shall limit the rate of duty 50 per cent. when already you 
have fixed one at 60. The duty on steel rails as now fixed is nearer 
80 per cent. than 60. As I understand it, I can buy in Canada to-day 
Bessemer-steel rails for from $25 to $26 a ton, and the duty which is 
proposed to be put upon them is $17.16 a ton. That is about from 65 
to 70 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. Let me ask the Senator from Delaware, when we have 
provided for specifies so carefully for those articles which fall under 35 
per cent., why should they all be set aside and men be made to pay 35 
per cent. any how? 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam not in favor of that provision. 

Mr. BECK. If you make a minimum and say it shall not be less 
than 35 per cent., why isit not fair to say there shall be a maximum not 
exceeding 50 per cent? Why not do that, or strike the provision out 
altogether? That is what I want to get at. I want it to work both 
ways if it is to operate at all. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ifmy friend will offer an amendment to strike out 
the proviso, I shall vote with him. 

Mr. BECK. Very well; I will withdraw this for the time being and 
offer it at the close of the schedule, unless it works satisfactorily. I with- 
draw the amendment for the time being. It will come in more prop- 
erly perhaps at the close of the schedule. 

Mr. PUGH. Since I have been a member of the body I have con- 
sumed very little time of the Senate in speech making. I have never 
addressed the Senate upon the great economic question of tariff reform, 
and I proposed to do so upon the present occasion. The amendment of 
my friend, the Senator from Kentucky, has more general operation 
than any that is likely to be offered to the bill, and I regret that he 
has withdrawn it, because it presented the best opportunity that I 
could have of addressing the Senate upon the bill, and upon the gene- 
ral subject of taxation. 

Mr. BECK. I hope the Senator from Alabama will submit his views 
now, because as this proviso has a limited operation I propose to offer 
the proposition again at the close of this schedule. I hope he will pro- 
ceed to give his views. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, during the discussion of the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Finance I have heard no importance what- 
ever attached to the constitutional power the Senate is exercising in 
framing the proposed tariff laws except by the Senator from Texas [ Mr. 
MAXEY]. And if I were left to what has been said by Senators in this 
debate to inform myself what were the objects of the bill before the 
Senate, I could arrive at no other conclusion than that they amounted 
primarily and mainly to the protection of American manufactures. The 
questions discussed as they arise on each article, so far as they have been 
reached in the bill, relate solely to the degree of protection each Sena- 
tor is able to secure to the industries in his State affected by the bill. 
It is a scramble for the spoils of taxation without reference to the con- 
stitutional objects of the taxing power. The only power Congress has 
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to pass the bill now before the Senate is granted in the eighth section 
of the Constitution; in these words: 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts andè 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
nited States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

All the power to tax is expressly delegated to pay the debts of the 
United States. The power to contract debts and bind the Government 
to pay them is granted to Congress to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare, as these results can not be accomplished without 
means. All the powers delegated in the Constitution to each depart- 
ment of the Government and every officer thereof are granted by the 
States for the common defense and general welfare of the United States. 
The preamble to the Constitution declares that it isordained and estab- 
lished ‘‘in order to forma more perfect union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, andsecure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pédsterity.’’ 

These recitals in the Constitution which define the objects of its adop- 
tion by the States are constantly referred to as delegations and sources of 
Congressional power to pass any law that a majority of the two Houses, 
in their discretion, may decide to be necessary to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare. Congress is the law-making power 
within the scope of the Constitution. The judiciary decides whether 
the acts of Congress are within the ts of power, and the executive 
department is charged with the power and duty of executing the law. 
All these departments act under express limitations of their power. 
The highest court in the land has decided that the only power Congress 
has to levy and collect taxes isarevenue power. Chief-Justice Marshall 
characterized ‘‘the power to tax as the power to destroy.” And the 
Supreme Court, in the case of The Loan Assocation rs. Topeka, 20 Wal- 
lace, p. 655, after concurring in this statement of its greatest Chief- 
Justice, adds that “‘the power to tax is the strongest, the most pervad- 
ing of all the powers of government, reaching directly or indirectly to 
all classes of the people.” ‘‘And that of all the powers conferred upon. 
government that of taxation is most liable to abuse.” 

The most important limitation upon the power of a government to 
tax is conspicuously emphasized in this case by Justice Miller, a Re- 
publican in politics, speaking for a majority of the court, and it should 
be keptin full view by law-makers when exercising the dangerous power 
of taxation. The limitation is that taxes can only be imposed for a 
“ public purpose.” The court says ‘‘taxes levied forany other use is not 
taxation.” That ‘‘it is none the less robbery, because it is done under 
the forms of law and is called taxation.” ‘‘ Beyond cavil,” says the 
Court, ‘‘there can be no lawful tax which is not laid for a public pur- 

7” 

The important question is, what is a “‘ public purpose?’’ 

In the supreme courts of Pennsylvania, New York, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin, in cases cited approvingly by Justice Miller, it is decided that 
‘f the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are imposed for a public purpose when levied by authority of the 
Government for the purpose of carrying on the Government in all its 
machinery and operations.” Justice Miller inquires, ‘‘ What objects 
or purposes are considered necessary to the support and for the proper 
use of the Government?’ He answers that ‘‘if it be said thata benefit 
results to the local public of a town by establishing manufactures, the 
same may be said of any other business or pursuit which employs capi- 
tal or labor.” ‘The merchant, the mechanic, the inn-keeper, the 
banker, the builder, the steamboat-owner, are equally promoters of the 
public good and equally deserving of the aid of the citizens by forced 
contributions.” ‘* No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer 
which would not open the coffers of the public treasury to the impor- 
tunities of two-thirds of the business men in the city and town.” 

This is the language of the most august judicial tribunal in the world, 
proclaiming the invaluable truth that the protection of American manu- 
factures is not a ‘‘ public object” in the meaning of the power of Con- 
gress to levy taxes for revenue, and hence that the taxing power can not 
be exercised primarly for their protection. The raising of revenue to pay 
the debts of the United States contracted for ‘‘the support and proper 
use of the Government” in carrying on ‘‘all its machinery and opera- 
tions” is certainly the only ‘‘ public object’’ within the meaning of the 
Constitution. 

But there is another absolute and unqualified limitation upon the 
taxing power of Congress, and that is, it can only be exercised to raise 
the amount of revenue needed for the necessary and proper uses of the 
Government in carrying on ‘‘all its machinery and operations.’’ 

Then, the first duty of Congress when called on to enact tariff laws 
is to ascertain what amount of money is needed by the Government. 
This information is generally furnished in the estimates of the heads 
of Departments in their reports to Congress through the President. 

For the present and the next two or three years the amount of rev- 
enue needed will be exceptionally large, to meet the increase occasioned 
by the claims of pensioners upon the Government. In round numbers 
it willaverageabout$340,000,000 per annum to be raised from all sources. 

It is a heavy burden to be borne by the people. 

Having decided upon the amount the next inquiry is, How shall it 
be levied and collected? By a direct tax, collected hy internal-revenue 
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officers, or by a tariff upon importations, collected through custom- 


houses and their officers? These two modes of taxation are demanding 


examination and settlement. 

It makes no difference in money to the consumer whether the tax he 
pays for the support of his Government is called a direct or an indirect 
tax. The mode of collecting a direct tax in practice ismore annoying, 
and gives rise to more abuses and crimes; but these evils do not exist in 
the laws, they come from their wrongful execution. Iam satisfied that 
nothing the people consume has less merit in the claim to exemption 


from taxation than whisky and tobacco. There is no tax imposed upon | edge. 


consumers that is more willingly paid than the tax on whisky and to- 
bacco. ‘They are classed as luxuries, their consumption is parey vol- 
untary, and I have no doubt the demand for the repeal of the law taxing 
these articles comes mainly from those who are interested in adding 
largely to the amount of revenue that would have to be raised by a higher 
tariff on importations to afford more protection to American manufactur- 
ers. Iam in favor of reducing the tax on tobacco to 10 cents per pound, 
but on distilled spirits I would regulate the duty by their capacity to 
produce the highest amount of revenue, 

I can not believe there is any consumer of whisky and tobacco who 
knows he must pay his shareof the reyenue to support his Government 
that would prefer all the tax he pays to be put on his clothing, shoes, 
blankets, iron, steel, and farming implements he must purchase, rather 
than let his whisky and tobacco, which it would be better for him not 
to use, beara part of his burden of taxation. As to the objectionable 
machinery now in use for the collection of the internal tax, there can be 
changes and improvements made by the useof revenue stampsand levy- 
ing the tax on the capacity of the still, thereby dispensing with so many 
partisan tax-gatherers. 

Deducting the internal revenue from the amount of money needed by 
the Government gives us the sum to be raised by tariff duties on im- 
portations. The consumers of the imported articles taxed make up the 
‘American population engaged in the four great industrial pursuits in 
this country. Agriculture, manufacturing, and mining are the three 
great productive industries, and the fourth—commerce—is made up of 
the transportation and trade in those articles produced by all the other 
industries. ‘These great industries go into the common market, where 
they meet consumers in open and fair competition. When these four 
industries are left to their normal condition they are mutual helps and 
contribute largely to each other’s success. In open market, with unre- 
strained and equal competition, prices are necessarily regulated by 
demand and supply, and upon such prices depend the profits and suc- 
cess of cach of the great American industries. But in this open field, 
where consumers meet these four industries for a fair contest, the Gov- 
ernment of all the parties to this contest makes its appearance and 
demands so much money for its necessary support. 

Agriculture, with three-fifths of the whole number of our industrial 
population, responds that the amount demanded isa burden for ‘‘a public 
purpose’? that should be imposed upon all alike and borne by all alike, 
as it is necessary for the equal benefit of all American citizens and con- 
sumers. Manufacturing and mining, largely in the minority in num- 
ber, object to an equal distribution of the burden, and claim that the 
power of the Government to impose it by taxation shall be exercised so 
as to secure them the possession of American markets and the control 
of American prices for their manufactures. 5 

The consumers answer, that we all admit the importance of encour- 
aging American manufactures to the extent that it can be made success- 
ful and self-sustaining; that we all recognize the inestimable benefits 
that inure largely to the other American industries. But no political 
economist who has favored the policy of protection ever recognized the 
right of any manufacturing industry to demand protection except upon 
2 well-grounded assurance that it could be thereby ultimately made self- 
sustaining against foreign competition. The whole argument in favor 
of protection is that ifthe industry is helped in its infancy and weakness 
it will reimburse those who contribute to its support and maintenance 
when it gets strong enough to be self-sustaining. 

The only demand I have heard in this debate for the help of protection 
was that the laborers employed in manufacturing industries should have 
enough increased price for their labor from tariff duties to insure them 
a comfortable support for themselves and familiesaccording to American 
ideas of comfort and respectability in society. .If the security of the 
independence of the American laborer against competition with the pau- 
per laborer of Europe is the controlling reason for ee duties, tell 
me when this reason is to cease? How long shall this bounty to Ameri- 
can manufacturers continue on the plea that their operatives may be able 
to secure through their employers wages high enough to insure Ameri- 
can comfort and respectability ? 

It is very certain that the existing conditions operating upon the re- 
lations of American and European operatives in man’ ing are 
likely to continue, and can never be changed so as to make the Amer- 
ican operative no longer the scapegoat of protected manufacturers. It 
will always be in the power of the capitalist manufacturer to keep the 
wages of his operatives at the rate necessary to enable him to enforce his 
demand for protection in the name of the laborer. He will always be 
able to make a continuing predicate for protection out of the necessi- 
Aies of the laborer. If there was any honesty in the demand for pro- 


tection to insure a decent living to the operatives, it could be easily 
satisfied. ` 

How can this be done and keep ourselves within the range of the 
Constitution? The Supreme Court in the case cited admits that pro- 
tection can be made to result as an incident to the exercise of the tax- 
ing power. What isa tax levied for revenue only? It is the lowest 
rate of duty that will produce the largest amount of revenue. What 
is the lowest or the highest rate that will raise the greatest amount of 
revenue very few Senators are able to decide on their personal knowl- 
We must admit our dependence on facts and figures to be ob- 
tained from the operation of former tariff laws and from those persons 
whose experience and opportunities in their business pursuits enable 
them to acquire and furnish reliable information on these subjects. 

When we obtain the necessary information the important question 
arises, shall we, as law-makers, levy on each article imported the low- 
est or the highest rate of duty that will produce the greatest amount of 
revenues? 

The protection afforded by the lowest rate of duty that will produce 
the largest amount of revenue is an inevitable and unavoidable incident, 
and therefore not expressly intended by the law-maker, except that he 
is presumed to intend the natural consequence of his own act. The 
rate of duty may be raised higher than the lowest point without inter- 
fering with the amount of revenue it will produce. For the purpose ot 
affording protection as an incident of a duty levied primarily for reve- 
nue, what is the difference between the lowest and the highest rate of 
duty that will produce the same amount of revenue? The practical 
difference, of course, is in the greater degree of protection resulting from 
the increased price caused by the higher duty. The important question 
is, shall Congress levy the lowest duty that will produce thesameamount 
of revenue as the higher rate without reference to the degree of protec- 
tion the duty affords? In deciding this question, we enter the field 
where Democrats meet each other on what I consider mere definitions 
of distinctions, which amount to nothing in principle or substance. 

Here we also encounter unavoidably the doctrine of discrimination in 
the exercise of the power to tax for revenue only. The right and duty 
of Congress to discriminate between the articles imported in selecting 
those to be taxed are founded on public considerations of justice, human- 
ity, and patriotism. No Senator, whatever may be his opinions as to 
the objects of tariff laws, whether they should be for the single purpose 
of raising revenue or for the double purpose of raising revenue and also 
affording incidental protection to American industries, will close his 
eyes to the effect the duty will have upon the different classes who con- 
sume the articles we propose to tax. The articles imported number over 
2,000, and many of them are necessaries that go into consumption by all 
classes and conditions of persons. It is not optional with the consumer 
to use them or not, but his necessary wants compel him to purchase 
them at any cost if he has the means. 

Many other articles imported are indispensable in the different pur- 
suits of our people. The common understanding of the people will not 
mistake these articles of necessity, and it is useless to enumerate. A 
large list of the articles imported is made up of luxuries which are con- 
sumed by the wealthy or persons having the means fo indulge them- 
selves in the use of those things the poorer classes are unable to purchase. 
The payment of any duty levied on the necessaries of life is compulsory. 
The consumer has no volition or choice. His necessary wants must be 
suppiied if he is able. As to the luxuries of life there is a choice. The 
payment of the tax on luxuries is voluntary and comes out of those who 
choose to pay it because they are able to gratify unnecessary wants. 

We all agree that it is right, just, and humane that as Senators rep- 
resenting our constituents we should afford all the ‘‘protection’’ we 
can to the weaker and poorer classes by discriminating in their favor 
by selecting from the imports those articles of necessity everybody 
must consume more or less, and putting all of them we can on the free- 
list, and making the duty as light as practicable on those that must 
bear some tax for revenue ‘‘only.’’? We further discriminate to ascer- 
tain what articles imported are raw material, and what articles are 
man , and to what extent they are produced or manufactured 
abroad and in this country. Why do we make this examination? Is 
it for the sole purpose of seeing how much revenue ‘‘only”’ the lowest 
rate of duty will produce from the article imported, whether it be a 
necessity or a luxury or raw material or manufactured, or whether pro- 
duced or manufactured more or less in Europe or America? 

After discriminating to acquire this information do we shut our eyes 
to the effect the duty we impose will have upon the wants of our coun- 
try in times of war, or the industries or pursuits of our people in times 
of ? Ifrevenue ‘‘only”’ was our sole aim, without regard to any 
other effect the duty would produce, our work would be short and sim- 
ple in passing tariff laws. Ten articles imported that enter into gen- 
eral and necessary use would carry by compulsion a duty sufficient to 
raise all the revenue needed for the support of the Government. Then 
it is untrue and misleading to assert that there is any political party in 
this country, or any considerable number of people who have any favor 
for tariff laws passed to have no other effect than to raise revenue enough 
to support the Government. The power to tax is a revenue power only. 

But in exercising this power we, as law-makers, must open our eyes 
and survey with care and judgment thecircumstances, conditions, wants, 
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necessities, pursuits, and interests of the people to be affected by our 
tariff legislation. This same revenue power is the only authority Con- 
gress has to keep safely and disburse the revenue collected from taxa- 
tion. And yet Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Calhoun and General Jackson 
derived from this power to levy and collect, keep safely and disburse 
the public revenue, the power to issue Treasury notes and furnish the 
people with a paper currency as a proper and necessary incident. So 
by analogy is the Federal Government the custodian of the legal title 
to the public domain, in trust, to raise revenue and make new States, 
according to law; and in exercising the powers of trustee Mr. Calhoun 
expressed the opinion that the Federal Government had the Constitu- 


tional power to donate to railroad corporations alternate sections of the 
ublic lands, to produce the incidental effect of doubling the value and 
eR into market the remaining sections by furnishing transporta- 


tion to persons who would purchase and appropriate the public domain. 

These illustrations are furnished to show that a power granted to Con- 
gress for a specific purpose only may be exercised with reference to inci- 
dental effects upon the common defense and general welfare, although 
the common defense and general welfare constitute no part of the spe- 
cific grant of power to Congress, these being objects only, and not in 
themselvesany delegation of power. The question recurs, shall Congress 
in exercising its power, granted only to raise revenue, levy the lowest 
rate of duty or the highest rate of duty that will produce the same 
amountof revenue? If we select the lowest rate of duty the protection 
afforded by it will be an inevitable and unintentional incident. If we 
select the highest rate of duty that will bring the same amount of rev- 
enue as the lower rate it will afford a higher degree of protection in- 
tended and desired by the law-maker as an incident. 

The duty levied to yield the same amount of revenue need not be the 
lowest or the highest, as the amountof revenue produced by either rate 
on the article taxed might be more than its share and more than the 
Government required. So that it is reduced to a question of apportion- 
ment of the different rates of duty among the articles imported, accord- 
ing to the share each article should bear asits just and equal portion of 
the whole amount of revenue needed by the Government, having refer- 
ence in fixing the rate of duty to the character of the article taxed, 
whether it be an article of necessity or luxury, raw material or manu- 
factured, whether produced or manufxetured in this country orin Europe, 
and to what extent in each country. 

Acting on these rules and principles, if there is any honesty in the 
demand for protection to insure reasonable wages to the American la- 
borer and to enable him to compete with his pauper rival it can be 
made to result easily and legitimately from the operation of our tariff 
laws. Duties can be so apportioned as not to impose any undue share 
of the revenue burden on any industry, and while raising the neces- 
sary amount of revenue as the primary object of the duty, at the same 
time bring to the manufacturer price enough for his goods to enable 
him to pay remunerative wages to his operatives. But we all know that 
the wages of American operatives in manufacturing have never corre- 
sponded in amount with the rate of duty demanded and imposed for 
his protection. ‘We are aware that the monopoly of the American mar- 
ket by our manufacturers and their immense profits have invited in- 
vestments and multiplied manufacturing establishments to an extent 
that has caused overproduction; and having no disposition to compete 
with their rivals in foreign markets, the only alternatives left to them 
are, to reduce the overstock by a reduction of prices, or to close their mills 
and discharge their operatives and wait on time and demand to insure the 
prices for their goods which they had fixed on the plea of protection to 
their laborers, whom they have turned out to starve. 

When the manufacturer thus reduces his overstock below thedemand 
for his goods, and the discharged laborers have in the mean time con- 
sumed their scanty means of living, and are presented with the alter- 
native of low wages orstarvation, the mills resume work, and the manu- 
facturer makes up for the lost time by having secured greater profits 
in lower-priced labor and higher-priced Here is where can be 
found the source of the widespread discontent that induces the forma- 
tion of labor unions and explodes in labor strikes and generates com- 
munism., 

The bill before the Senate in the arrangement of the different sched- 
ules of dutiable articles and in its machinery for the collection of the 
revenue is an able production of the best capacity and skill that could 
have been employed to establish a system of protection as a permanent 
American monopoly. I admit that the new machinery is a great im- 
provement of the old. But as a revision and correction and reduction 
of the existing tariff laws the bill is an insult to the demands of the 
people for tariff reform. 
the different schedules, It is manifest that the change made,-as a rule, 
from ad valorem to specific duties, on the pretense of fraud and difficulty 
in the assessment of an ad valorem duty, is really intended to increase 
the rate of duty and make it permanent against a reduction of prices 
on account of improvement in machinery and the processes of manu- 
facture and home competition. 

The so-called reductions are ingenious devices to mislead the people 
and silence their complaints against oppressive and intolerable taxation. 
The classification of dutiable articles are all made in the interest of the 
protected manufacturer and against the consumer, Asa rule the re- 
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ductions of duty are on articles of small yalue and comparatively of little 
use to the great mass of consumers, and where the reductions are on 
staple articles that enter into consumption, the articles are so 
classified that the reduced rates are put on those that are imported in 
the least quantity; and on the pretense of a worthless reduction of rates. 
on non-essentials, there is a large increase of duty on different classes 
of the same articles that are imported in large quantities and supply 
the American market in part at reduced prices to the consumer. 

Mr. President, I do not claim that I have contributed anything new 
to the Senate or the country in what I have said on this dry, everlast- 
ing, and always important subject of taxation. It has exhausted the 
capacity, ingenuity, and learning of every civilized country in the 
world, and it confronts us to-day with all its old difficulties. It is a 
problem incapable of final solution and settlement. In the very nature 
of its subject-matter and the everchanging laws and causes always op- 
erating upon any legislation, it is beyond human power to produce any 
system of tariff laws that approaches perfection. But in my humble 
judgment there is not to be found in the past legislation of any Con- 
gress upon the subject of taxation anything that equals the bill before 
the Senate in the audacity of its exactions. 

The Acting Secretary read the item from lines 547 to 549, as follows: 

Iron or steel T-rails, weighing not over ri 
iron or steel flat Pele eit aie iae Spona s en ane 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to strike out ‘“‘ nine,” and insert “‘seyen,’’ 
on line 548, so as to read “‘seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. VANCE. That is an unenumerated class in the present tariff 
law; it is new altogether; and by striking out the whole section the 
article there enumerated will be remitted to the schedule of seven- 
tenths ofacent per pound on rails, iron or steel. I think the whole clause 
might as well go out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from North Carolina is entirely mis- 
taken. This bill supercedes and is a repeal of the old tariff law, You 
will find in the beginning of the section that this title entirely takes 
the place of the old title ; it is repealed by this. 

Mr. VANCE. I understand that the item of iron or steel T-rails 
weighing below twenty-five pounds to the yard is not mentioned at all 
in any tariff law ; it is a new enumeration here, and it would be cov- 
ered by the section which taxes iron and steel rails. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘TheSenatorismistaken. Because there is already 
a tax on rails weighing more than a certain number of pounds to the 
yard; this is necessary to provide for the rate of tax on those weighing 
less. I think that the rate proposed is much lower than a proportion- 
ate rate. The rate proposed of seven-tenths of a cent a pound would 
not be in just proportion to the other rates in the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. The practical figures to be reached by my amend- 
ment arethese: If the amendment I propose is adopted the tax would 
be $15.68 per ton upon that which can be bought in England for less 
than $20; so that the tax in proportion in ad valorem is rather over 75 

T cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senator from Delaware to sce the differ- 
ence in the value of this. This is for a smaller kind of iron, and it has 
also to be more finished thanthe otheriron. This has to be punched. 
If he would say eight-tenths of a cent a pound I would not object. 

. Mr. BAYARD. Thad not the advantage of the attention of my friend 
from Vermont when I stated, and so I will repeat that the tax, as pro- 
posed now by me, would be equal to $15.68 per ton upon an article that 
can be bought in Liverpool for $20 or less, so that the ad valorem propor- 
tionis over 75 per cent. Now, theSenate has been pleased to make the 
clause on lines 527, 528, and 529 read: , 

Steel railway bars and railway bars made in part of steel, weighing more than 
twenty-five pounds to the yard, seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. I know they have, but this is a more expensive 
article; it is of a lighter kind, and it is more finished. I think there 
should be at least one mill a pound difference. 

Mr. BAYARD. I believe I am justified in stating that which I did, 
that you can buy these rails in Liverpool to-day for less than $20 on 
board, and the duty now proposed is $15.68 per ton, which is an ad va- 
lorem protection of over 75 per cent.; and I submit on those figures 
there ought to be no hesitancy in adopting the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not know what value is to be 
attached to the report of the Tariff Commission upon this question, but 
they recommended us to make this duty 1 and two-tenths cents per 
pound, and we took the liberty in the Committee on Finance of reduc- 
ing it to nine-tenths of a cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. And they also told us we had got it too low; that 
it would notdo to put it at less than 1 and two-tenths cents per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. I fear we may get this lower than we should have 
it, to correspond with the remainder of the bill. Ithink if the Senator 
from Delaware would make the rate eight-tenths of a cent we should 
then reduce it four-tenths of a cent from the amount proposed by the 
Tariff Commission, and they certainly must have had some relation to 
the remainder of this entire schedule of metals. 

Mr. BAYARD. TI really can not see why there should be a diserim- 
ination and an advance of 10 per cent. per pound duty between steel 
railway bars and railway bars made in part of steel weighing more 
than twenty-five pounds to the yard, and iron or steel rails weighing 
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not over twenty-five pounds to the yard and iron or steel flat rails 
punched. Why should there bea difference in duty between these 
two articles, the same in their general nature? 

Mr. MORRILL. Becauseit takes twice as much labor to makea ton 
as of the other. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is so extravagant a remark that I am surprised 
at my friend from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. It takes a good deal more, at all events. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is no such thing as twice as much labor. 
is very infinitesimal difference, if there is any at all. 

Mr. MORRILL: It will be obvious to everybody that a rail which 
weighs seventy or fifty-six poundsto the yard will require a very much 
less amount of labor to make it than a rail weighing a third or half as 
much. There is no doubt about it at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. MORRILL called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


It 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota (Mr, Wrypom]. 
Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 
were here. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called), I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON. ] 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Jomnston]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘yea.”’ 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘ yea.’? 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have been paired 
with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS]. But I have trans- 
ferred my pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Farm]. Therefore I 
vote ‘* yea. 7 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr, GROOME. Iam paired with the Senator from New York [ Mz. 
MILLER] who is temporarily absent from the Chamber. But for that, 
I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am paired upon this vote with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 


I should vote ‘‘yea’’ if he 


Mr. FARLEY. I am paired with my coll e [Mr. MILLER, of 
California]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS—2. 
Barrow, Cockrell, Harris, Mo: 
Bayard, Coke, Ingalls, Pogh, 
Beck, George, Ransom, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Call, Grover, Lamar, Walker, 
Camden, Hampton, Maxey, Williams. 
NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Chilcott. min, Platt, 
Allison, Conger, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Anthony, Dawes, Lapham, Sawyer, 
Blair, Frye, I j Sherman, 
Brown, Hale, MecDill, Voorhees: 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, McMillan, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Morrill, 
ABSENT—26. 

Davis of Ill., Groome Miller of Cal., Sewell, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., Slater, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jonas, Pendleton, Vest, 
Farley, Kellogg, Plumb, Windom. 
Ferry, McPherson, § ' 
Garland, Mahone, Saunders, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONGER. I offer the following amendment to come in at the 
end of line 546. 

Mr. MORRILL. We have gone by that. 

Mr. CONGER. I was not aware that it was passed, and I have been 
waiting to introduce the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Chair hears no objection, the 
amendment will be entertained and read. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think we had better go 

Mr. BECK. I desire to hear the pte adhe 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 546 it is proposed by 


the Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER] to insert: 


And provided further, poet: all iron bill or sha: of 
= kind manufactured with Shanecat no hee ell spon Palora to the Morne Anke 
imposed upon like sizes or shapes of steel of the same value, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair Beas objection to the 
amendment being entertained ? 

Mr. CONGER. I understood there was objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair hears no objection, and the 
amendment will be received. 

Aled CONGER. The object of this amendment is to place the same 

sa be on charcoal-iron of like kinds and forms and sizes as upon the low 

of steel. It is understood and admitted by all that the price of 
KAERT is about the same for the classes mentioned here as for 
steel. There are in the forest lands of the Western and Northwestern 
States a large number of charcoal furnaces producing charcoal-iron. 
Without this amendment charcoal-iron, which is worth from $2 to $6 a 
ton more than the other kind of iron to which this clause would apply, 
is protected by far less duty than other iron. 

Gentlemen have stated upon the floor this morning, especially the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], the difference between charcoal- 
iron and other iron, = ond I need not take any time to dwell upon that. 

There arescattered through the wood regions of Michigan, perhaps of 
Wisconsin, of Ohio, and of other States in the Northwest, very many 
of these industries where charcoal furnaces for the manufacture of char- 
coal-iron have been established near large tracts of forest where there 
are a very large numberof people engaged in the manufacture of char- 
coal for the furnaces. Settlers in that region are burning charcoal to 
supply the furnaces where iron ore is brought from the iron regions or 
the woods near the charcoal. Charcoal isa material which can not be 
transported to any great distance, and the oreis transported to the char- 
coal region and there manufactured. It isan industry which deserves 
this protection, and charcoal-burners all over the country have peti- 
tioned thata corresponding rate of duty may be imposed upon it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire to say that there is no possible way 
that I am aware of that charcoal-iron can be distinguished from any 
other iron. -I am aware that Norway iron is charcoal-iron, and is worth: 
more than twice as much as the ordinary iron. If there was any prac- 
tical and legitimate way of putting a duty upon it so as to'increase the 
rate upon that which is made merely from charcoal, I should have no 
objection; but there is no possible way that Iam aware of by which 
the difference between charcoal and coal iron can be distinguished, and 
yet I know that Swedish iron is worth more than twice as much as the 
ordinary English iron and more than twice as much as what is called 

lish refined iron. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to vote understandingly on this matter, 
and therefore I ask for information what the effect of this amendment 
will be as to the duty upon Swedish iron? I ask the question for this 
reason: New England manufacturers have to take iron in the second 
or third stage of manufacture. They desire that there shall be a fair 
protection on the earlier stages of manufacture; but, as I understand 
it, there is really no iron in this country that comes in competition with 
Swedish iron, which is very high-priced iron; and I see no reason why 
the duty on Swedish iron should be raised above that proposed by the 
bill reported by the committee. I do not know that this does it, but 
I ask for information. 

Mr, ALLISON. All Swede iron is charcoal-iron. 

Mr. PLATT. Then it would raise that iron to the same duty which 
we impose on steel. It would be an advance in the rate of duty on 
Swedish iron, would it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course it would. 

Mr. CONGER, I think it will astonish the iron-men of the country 
to learn that the chairman of the Committee on Finance makes an ob- 
jection to imposing a duty because a man can not tell the difference be- 
tween one material and another, or that that should be considered any 
reason. There is not one man in this body who can tell the difference 
between the highest grade of Swede iron and the lowest grade of Penn- 
sylvania iron of thesame shape and make. There are not ten men on 
this floor who can tell the difference between the coarsest iron and the 
best bar-steel. They would not know it. And yet we are making dif- 
ferent rates of duty for different kinds of iron according to shape, for 
different kinds of steel according to quality. 

I may say here that it is not true that the great bulk of this iron is 
chareoal-iron. A large portion of it is, and that is worth double the 
same kind of iron made from common coal, and it is a matter of com- 
mon purchase and sale all over the United ‘States. Charcoal-iron and 
other kinds of iron are bought in the market. It is just as easy to 
find out whether it is charcoal-iron as it is to find out whether it is 
steel, or any other kind of iron. 

The sworn invoices are the basis of duty, and they contain the name 
and quality of the material. If there is fraud in the invoices, it can 
be ascertained from the places where the po are invoiced what tbat 
fraud is, if there is fraud in description. ides that, we have experts 
in all the custom-houses whose special duty it is to determine the qual- 
ity and value of the materials imported. Now, if a very great interest 
in this country is to be sacrificed on the mere theory that on looking at 
the outside of a bundle or on any reasonable examination of the article 
we can not tell what it is, we may as well give up all discriminations 
in the kinds of material upon which duties are laid. 

I do not claim that the great body of iron-workers in the United States 
are charcoal-iron men. I am not speaking for that great class of-men 
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who, by their association and by their power, and by the diffusion of 
their work all over this country, are able to protect themselves here or 
anywhere, but I am speaking in behalf of a class of men who go into 
the forests and with their own strong arms cut the tree and make the 
wood and burn the charcoal, poor, obscure, dark-faced men, 10,000 of 
them in my own State, or 10,000 counting the families to be sup- 
ported. Their labor and the success of the manufacture of charcoal- 
iron depend upon a reasonable measure of protection. Their labor fur- 
nishes the best iron that is made in the United States, and we have the 
best material for making it. If there were forests enough all over the 
country there would be charcoal-iron made in greater quantities than 
iron from other kinds of coal to-day. In some kinds of manufacture 
charcoal-iron is an absolute necessity. If our suspension bridges, all 
thosé works in which the purity and tension of iron is important, were 
really made of charcoal-iron, the thousands of accidents, the hundreds 
of deaths that occur for lack of good material in iron would be avoided. 

I ask this simply as a measure of justice to an important branch of 
industry in the United States. That industry extends through many 
States, wherever there are forests from which the charcoal can be made, 
and I hope at least this measure, in justice, will be given to thisinterest, 
which is now left with the common iron of the cduntry, with the poor- 
est grade of iron in the land, no more protected, and yet in many in- 
stances it isworthdouble. It is worth as much, as I said before, as the 
grades of steel with which it is compared here, and on which the same 
duty is to be raised by my amendment, and it can beascertained. Those 
interested in this man ure have already shown to the Committeeon 
Finance how charcoal-iron can be ascertained, how there can be no frauds 
on the Government. If it is not ascertained to be charcoal-iron, there 
is no increased duty ; if it can not be shown to be charcoal-iron, then 
no one suffers except the charcoal-iron men themselves. If the propo- 
sition is correct, it can do no If iron can not be proved to be 
charcoal-iron, the affirmative of the proof being on those who introduce 
it as charcoal-iron, then no one suffers. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, there is not only objection to the 
manner of computing the duty proposed, but there is objection to plac- 
ing the same duty upon any iron that is put upon the most valuable 
steel. The proposition of the Senator from Michigan is to place this as 
high as any duty we place on steel, even cast-steel. Take iron wire, 
which is made with charcoal, or take bars; of course we do not want to 
put any such extravagant duty as that proposed by the Senator from 
Michigan. If the Senator would reduce his amendment to some sys- 
tem, some rate, and specifically name what he proposes for this iron so 
as not to embarrass anything else, there would be far less objection to 
it; but basing it entirely upon steel, the most costly article there is 
among these metals, taking cast-steel as wellas Bessemer, it does seem 
to me that it is entirely untenable. The very article from which the 
best steel is made is Norway iron, Therefore there should be a little 
difference between Norway iron and steel made from Norway iron. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was about to suggest to the Senator from Michi- 

gan that the amendment as presented by him is surrounded by a great 
many difficulties. Steel, under the bill as it now stands, pays two dif- 
ferent rates of duty. Cast-steel below 5 cents a pound in value—and 
most of this iron would be below 5 cents in value—pays 1} cents a 
pound. All other forms and processes of steel were fixed yesterday by 
the Senate on motion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] at 1 
cent a pound between 2 and 5 cents in value, and one-half cent a pound 
below 2 cents. The amendment of the Senator from Michigan says 
charcoal-iron shall pay the same rates as steel. Which kind of steel? 
If it was Bessemer steel, it would reduce the rate provided in this bill 
for iron; if it was cast-steel, it would increase the rate largely. 
) Mr. PLATT. I suggest to the Senator whether he will not withhold 
his amendment until we reach page 34, where the ‘‘ crucible cast-steel’’ 
schedule comes in; and in the mean time we shall have an opportunity 
to look at it. Ifthe charcoal-iron manuficturers are not properly pro- 
tected, I should be very glad to assist the Senator in getting some pro- 
tection for them, but I want to see the operation of this amendment and 
know what it does. 

Mr. CONGER, For the purpose of attempting to give opportunity 
for information on this subject, I have no objection to acceding to that 
suggestion; but if the objection is that charcoal-iron is of such a kind 
and character thatit can not be detected and it can not have a place any- 
where in the bill, it might as well be disposed of at one time as another. 
I will withdraw the amendment and wait till we come to the steel 
schedule, f 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator will permit 
me to make a suggestion that he let this go over till we come to the 
steel schedule. 

Mr. CONGER. That is what I have agreed to do, 

Mr. MAXEY. Intheitem now under consideration, inning with 
line 547, I move thatthe word ‘‘ nine,” in line 548, be stricken outand 
‘t eight” inserted; so as to make the clause read: 

or 1 T-rails weighing over twenty-five pounds to th 
ison ta Most Sea CEIA TOLOI, wakiialbe OLT oan bayou i a 
I will give my reasons in a very few words for the amendment I pro- 
The day before yesterday the Senate by a decisive vote 
to reduce the duty on ‘‘steel railway bars, and railway bars made in part 


of steel, weighing more than twenty-five pounds to the yard,” to seven- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. That is on steel rails weighing more than 
twenty-five pounds to the yard. That makes a tax of $15.68 a ton. 
This morning the Senator from Delaware offered a proposition to reduce 
the tax on ‘‘iron or steel T-rails weighing not over twenty-five pounds 
to the yard, and iron orsteel flat rails, punched,” to seven-tenths of 1 
percent per pound, it nowstanding at nine-tenths of a centin the bill, 
and that amendment was voted down. Having given a tax of $15.68 

e in the other case, this tax per ton asit now stands in the bill is 

I now propose to put thatat eight-tenths of a cent a pound, which 
makes it a tax of $17.92perton. Mr. Oliver, who is certainly the most 
capable man of the commission on the subject of iron “and steel, says 
that $17.92 per ton will be prohibitory in effect except to the Gulf 
States at certain periods and to the Pacific seaboard, where the freights 
from Liverpool are less than they are to our Atlantic seaboard ports. 
Very well; the tax as it stands in the bill is $20.16 per ton for that class 
of bars, which is an absolute prohibition, and there can be, in my judg- 
ment, no reason forthat. Putting it at $16.92 per ton gives an increase 
of $2.24 over what we have already agreed upon for the rails weighing 
more than twenty-five pounds to the yard. Now, to makea difference 
of $2.24 in the cost price of the rails weighing less than twenty-five 
pounds to the yard and of those weighing more will more than pay, 
largely more than pay, the difference in the labor. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwill say to the Senator from Texas that I offered 
when the Senator from Delaware was on the floor to accept eight-tenths 
of a cent in this clause, and I will therefore not resist the amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. I should like to state an additional reason for it. 
These Bessemer-steel people are to-day protected by patent, and we now 
propose to doubly protect them by a patent and a prohibitory tax, which 
of course is wrong. While I believe that eight-tenths of a cent a pound 
is too much, the sense of the Senate having been taken on seven-tenths 
and we having been defeated on that, I take as the next best and only 
thing to do eight-tenths of a centapound. I ask to havea vote on that 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I make no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAxry] to strike out “‘nine,’’ inline 
548, and insert “‘eight;”’ so as to read: . 

Iron or steel T-rails, weigh nol wenty-fi 
iron or steel flat =o Pte af clgnt tenting of 1 sh ponada to PATEA ene 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now, agreeably to my promise, I move to amend 
the next paragraph to reduce ‘1 and one- of 1 cent per pound ” 
to ‘‘1 and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound.” I should not place it so 
low, but we have placed all the other articles in this schedule so low 
that I am willing to have this placed at this lower rate. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will first read the 
clause. 

The Acting Secretary read lines 550, 551, 552, and 553, as follows: 

Round iron in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of one inch in diameter, 
and bars orshapesof rolled iron not lly enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 1 and one-half of 1 cent per poun: 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to strike out, in line 553, the word ‘‘one- 
half” and insert ‘‘one-tenth,”’ 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance whether the rods referred to here are the rods used in mak- 
ing barbed wire? 

Mr. MORRILL. ‘They are not. 

Mr. MAXEY. Before a vote is taken I ask whether the round bar- 
iron here described is the kind of iron out of which barbed wire is made? 

Mr. MORRILL, It is not. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Lines 554, 555, 556, and 557 were read, as foliows: 

Armor or other plate, iron or steel, or combination of iron and steel, finished 
or unfinished, not less than one and a half inches thick, 1 and one-half'of 1 


cent per pound. 
Mr. BECK. I move to strike that out al ther. The Tariff Com- 
mission made it 2} cents, and we madeiti}. Itisan entire new classifi- 


cation; there is no industry in this country, as I understand, that is es- 
tablished now producing this armor; and it seems to be a thing to catch 
the United States, if hereafter it shall undertake to make this class of 
armor, My colleague says somebody desires to do so and wants this 
put in in advance. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ithink the Senator from Kentucky had better allow 
this to remain as reported by the committee. I am satisfied that any 
rate of duty ad valorem that may be fixed will be more than 1} cents a 
pound. 

Mr. BECK. I believe the rate is reasonable. I agree to it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think, therefore, you had better allow it to re- 
main as the committee have placed it. The article is worth 10 or 12 
cents a pound. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. I do not think 
the clause will hurt much. 

The next paragraph, from line 558 to line 571, was read, as follows: 


Boiler, or other plate iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in grooves, and sheet-iron, common or black, thinner t one inch and one- 


I withdraw my objection. 


half, and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 and three-tenths of 1 cent. per 
und; thinner than No, 20 wire and not thinner than No. 25 wire 
and one-half of 1 cent. per pound; than No, 25 wire gauge, and not thin- 
ner than No. 29 wire gauge, i and seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than 
No. 29 wire gauge, and all iron commercially known as common or black tag- 
gers’ iron, w. er put up in boxes or bundles or not, 1 and eight-tenths of 1 cent 
per po! 


Mr. BECK. Mr. President, that classification in my opinion ought 
to be changed and the duties ought to belargely reduced. For example, 
boiler or other plate in the present tariff is 1 and one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound; that oughtto be a separate paragraph standing just as it is 
now in the present tariff law. Perhaps for some class of boiler and 
plate iron iF cata per pound is not too much. I am not advised as 
to that. As to the other, ‘“‘sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared 
or rolled in grooves,” I have not examined the Revised Statutes, and 
don’t know, but that is not in the ays epee table that is 
furnished us. I don’t think these words are the existing law. 
Sheet-iron ought to be in a different classification. I do not see why 
boiler and sheet iron are thrown together, boiler-iron being provided in 
a separate classification at 1} cents. I suggest, then, the different quali- 
ties of sheet-iron ought to stand by themselves. Senators will observe, 
beginning at line 559, the language is: 

Sheet-iron, common or black, thinner than one inch and one-half, and not 


thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, land three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner 


than No. 20 wire gauge, and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 1 and one-half 
of l cent per pound; thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, and not thinner than No. 
29 wire gauge, 1 and seven-tenths of 1 cent per poun 


The present classification is, first, not thinner than 20 wire gauge; 


second, not thinner than 25, and the third, thinner than 25, without 
any limitation as to 29. That is the present law. The proposed bill 


stops at 29, and thenincreases dutiesabove 29. It is an increase of all’ 


under 29, if there is any of that sort. All that is known as 

iron swell up to 1.8, adding $2.24 a ton to that over 29, which is not 
provided for in the present law, 25 being the minimum. It stops at 
29 at 1.7, and then classes that as tagger-iron. 

I will state what the price current shows. I do not want to repeat 
what I said this morning in regard to this classification; but I will state 
the facts as presented in the bulletin of the Iron and Metal Exchange 
Company, which I read from this morning. It is, I repeat, the organ 
of the iron and steel corporations of the country and is very high in au- 
thority. In the bulletin of the 19th of January, 1883, giving, as I said, 
all the markets of this country and the British markets, they say that 
sheet-iron No. 20, and not thicker, sells for £8 15s. per ton. That is, 
the best bar-iron not less than one-half inch diameter sells for £7 10s. 
the best sheet-iron, No. 20 wire gauge, sells for $6 per ton more tl 
the bar-iron not less than half an inch in thickness. 

Tt will be observed that the proposition of the committee was to make 
the bar-iron, which costs $35.75 per ton, 1 cent a pound. We have 
made it by the amendment of the Senator from Georgia about nine- 
tenths of a cent a pound or $20 a ton, within a fraction of it; yet, al- 
though the sheet-iron not thicker than No. 20 costs free on board but 
$6 a ton more, the proposition of the committee is to add on an article 
that costs $6 a ton more $8.95 more duty per ton. 

In other words, to make myself und bar-iron costing $35.75 
corresponds exactly with the sheet-iron which costs $41.75; the sheet- 
iron being only $6 per ton more, the proposition is to make the bar-iron 
pay $22.40 per ton, while sheet-iron is to pay $29.20 per ton, or $8.96 
increase, because of the increase in the original price of $6. That isa 
monstrous proportion. There can be no doubt as to the correctness of 
the prices I read from, the official tables vouched for by the iron-men 
themselves, in the bulletin issued by them as their organ, showing the 
prices current. Why there should be $8.96 of duty added because of an 
increase of price of $6 I am utterly unable to understand. We have 
reduced the duty on bar-iron of that quality to $20 a ton. I propose 
now to make the duty on sheet-iron, which costs $6 per ton more, $22.40 
a ton or 1 cent a pound, and to strike out the three-tenths of a cent now 
in the bill. That corresponds exactly to what the Senate did in regard 
to bar-iron, taking the prices into consideration. 

Mr. HARRIS. Are the forms all of uniform thickness? 

Mr. BECK. I want to explain a little further in that regard. The 
tirst proposition is to make it. 1 cent a pound, that is as high as half-inch 
bar-iron. Then it is agreed that from No. 21 to 25 there are 10 shil- 
lings or $2.50 increase in each wire gauge number. The same class of 
sheet iron, No. 20, which costs $41.75, up to 25 costs $7.50extra. That 
class ought to be taxed at 1.2 up to 25, and from 25 upward at 1.4; 
that would maintain about the exact proportion with the cost prices, 
as I understand it, being 1 cent, 1.2, and 1.4, and the limitation as to 
29 ought to be stricken outto correspond with existinglaw. That would 
be as high in proportion as we have now made the bar-iron, or else I 
have made a mistake in my calculation. 

„Mr. ALDRICH. I hold in my hand a copy of the New York Ship- 
ping List, which is the acknowledged authority for all kinds of quo- 
tations, and I find that the average price of bar-iron in New York is 
about 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. BECK. What is it in Liverpool ? 

Mr, ALDRICH. I am not talking about Liverpool; T am only talk- 
ing about New York now. 
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Mr. BECK. Iam comparin 3 it with the duties imposed upon the 
fres on board at Liverpool. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam taking it for that the relative prices 
in New York and Liverpool are about the same. 

Mr. BECK. I presume that the New York price contains freights, 
commissions, profits, and everything else, 

Mr. ALDRICH. In both cases, of course. 

Mr. BECK. The bulletin from which I read is the official bulletin 
of all the iron and steel companies. This bulletin of the 19th of Janu- 
ary gives the price free on board at Liverpool upon which we are im- 

ing the duty, both of the bar-iron and the sheet-iron, and there is 
only $6 difference ton between the two. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me to finish my state- 
ment I will say that I know nothing about the paper from which he 
reads, but I think the Senator recognizes the authority of the New York 
Shipping List as to quotations in the markets. I was saying that the 
average price of bar-iron in New York is just about 3 cents a pound, 


ranging from 2.6 to 2.3, while the average price of sheet-iron from No. 
10 to o. 28 is about 44 cents, ing from 4 cents at No. 10 to 5 cents 


for No. ig Org a difference from bar-iron of a cent and a half a 
pound, or $33.60 a ton, instead of $8 a ton, as suggested by the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. I will ask the Senator from Rhode Island if there is 
any reason to doubt the accuracy of the bulletin which I hold in my 
hand? á 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know nothing whatever about it; I never heard 
of it before. It may be correct, I do not know. 

Mr. BECK. It is issued by authority and is the organ of the manu- 
facturing companies; the price given is about $6 per ton for sheet-iron 
not thinner than No. 20 more than on the bar-iron, the best quality of 
bar-iron, that we placed to-day at $20. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The difference between those grades in New York 
is, as I have shown, about $33 a ton. 

Mr. BECK. Each grade goes up as I have stated about 10 shillings 
as they advance from 20 to 25 and then again from 25. I have in my 
hand a list of the agents of the Iron and Metal Exchange Company, 
limited, who issue this bulletin. They are a very important body of 
men, and seem to extend all over New York, Pennsylvania, New En- 
gland, andelsewhere. This is issued by their authority, I ume, 

My amendment, therefore, would be to make boiler or plate iron 1 
and one-fourth of 1 cent a pound as a separate proposition. I would 
make it read: 

Boiler or other plate iron, sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in grooves— 

I do not know what the last words mean— 
land one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. - : 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Striking out ‘‘1 and three-tenths of 
1 cent,” in line 561? 

Mr. BECK. No; I mean that to be in a separate ph, so as to 
let the sheet-iron stand by itself, maintaining the ification of the 
present tariff law. I see no connection between boiler-iron and sheet- 
iron, so as to embody them all in one paragraph. They have not been 
so heretofore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky will be reported, 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 559, after the word 
t‘ grooves,” it is proposed to insert ‘‘1 cent and one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound;’’ so as to read: 

Boiler or other plate sheared or unsheared, skelp-iron, sheared or rolled 
in grooves, 1 cent and o urth of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust this will not be done. The classification is 
adopted including all of these things under one schedule. The rate 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky only reduces it half a mill, 
and I hope he will not insist upon that. It is just as well to remain 
as it is. 

While I am up allow me to say that the Committee on Finance have 
reduced all of these rates as low as they thought was proper under the 
circumstances and as low as the trade can bear. I trust there will be 
no reduction upon sheet-iron beyond what has been proposed by the 
Committee on Finance, 

Mr. BECK. Ido not observe any reduction. I observe that the 
present rate of duty upon common sheet-iron not thinner than No. 20 
wire gauge is to-day —— 

Mr. MORRILL. One and one-half cents. 

Mr. BECK. One and one-fourth cents. 

Mr. MORRILL. One and one-half cents. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon; my print is wrong if it is so. 

Mr. MORRILL. Look on the fifteenth page, at the top line. 

Mr. BECK. The chairman of the committee will allow me. On 
the fifteenth page that is dealing with iron thinner than No. 20. Iam 
speaking of iron not thinner than No. 20, which is 1} cents, and the 
committee has seen fit to go above the present Jaw and make it 1 and 
three-tenths of 1 cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. A mere fraction. 

“Mr. BECK. A mere fraction, but it is an increase over existing law 
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when we are proposing to reduce, and it is making it from 60 per cent. 
up to 80 per cent. ad valorem, according to the prices that I have just 
read. One and three-tenths of a cent per pound is exactly 70 per cent. 
Under the present law it is now 56.95 per cent.; my proposition of 1 
cent makes it 54 per cent. 

Senators will observe that this is no small item. It is larger than 
all the others relative to sheet-iron put together. That is the way it 
always happens; the increases always creep in where the biggest sums 
are. If Senators will turn to their comparative tables, pages 14 and 
15, they will find that of sheet-iron, common or black, not thinner than 
No. 20 wire gauge, which is now 1 and one-fourth of 1 cent, and which 
the Committee on Finance to make 1 and three-tenths of 1 
cent per pound, or an increase of half a mill, 11,441,205 pounds were 
imported, of the value of $250,438, paying a duty of $142,640, and that 
the next item is only 5,000,000 pounds, the next 2,000,000 and a frac- 
tion, and taggers’ iron, which they have increased from 30 to over 50 
per cent., rising again to four and a half millions. In other words, all 
the other gauges of iron, No. 20 and upward, are only 7,600,000 pounds. 
They have not increased them except to put a limitation on the last 
one; but taggers’ iron and No. 20 go up because there is the most money 
in them. 

The one great schedule where large amounts come in and where the 
big amount of money is they have increased, to wit, below No. 20 it 
brings in 11,411,000 pounds, and the duty paid is $142,000. Thatcor- 
responds with all the other provisions of this bill. I have never been 
able to investigate it and dissect it and get at the truth in regard to it 
that I have not found it the most y prepared bill, as the Sena- 
tor from Ohio said the other day it was, but it is carefully prepared in 


the interest of the men who are to pocket the money, and carefully pre- | 


pared so as to increase the burdens of taxation upon the people. 

I repeat, the tax ought to be 1 cent a pound, that is, 54 per cent., in- 
stead of making it 70 per cent., as the committee proposes, being an 
increase of about 5 or 10 per cent. ad valorem over the present rate of 
duty. Idesire to say wherever those increases upon those large amounts 
come, if the Senate will examine it carefully they will find that it is 
done for a purpose, a bad purpose, so far as the people of this country 


are con 3 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, in line 559, after the word 
“í grooves,” to insert ‘‘1 and one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” 

e amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
propose a further amendment? 

Mr. BECK. Yes; in line 561, after the word ‘‘one,” I move to 
strike out ‘‘and three-tenths of 1;’’ so as to read: 

And sheet-iron, common or block, thinner than one inch and one-half, and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘yea.’? 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JouNnstoNn].. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’? 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were here, I should vote 


ae 


ea. ” 
Mr. VEST (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 
The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
28, nays 25; as follows: 
YEAS—23. 

Barrow, eres: Pugh, 
Bayard, ke, ' 
as Davis of Ill, aos — 

wn, lackson, an 
Butler, Gorman, Lamar, Van Wyck, 
Call, Groome, Maxey, Walker, 
Camden, Grover, Morgan, Will 

NAYS—35. 
Aldrich, A Togan, Platt, 
Allison, Dawes, Me Rollins, 
cer pag fe McMillan, Sawyer, 
: .. Hawley, Miller of Cal. 
Cameron of Wis., Miller of N. ¥., 
Chil Lap! w M 
ABSENT—23. 

Davis of W. Va., Ingai Kellogg, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, McPherson, 
Fair, Johnston, Mitchėll, Vi 
Farley, Jonas, Pendleton, Voo: 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Wi 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BECK. In line 564 I move to strike out “‘ one-half” and to 
insert ‘‘two-tenths;’’ so as to read: 

Thinner than No. 20 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 25 wire gauge, 1 and 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 

That bears precisely the same relation as the amendment just made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. In lines 566 and 567 I move to strike out ‘‘ seven- 
tenths” and to insert ‘‘four-tenths;’’ so as to read: 

Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 29 wire gauge, land 
four-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 

This is precisely the same relation as the preceding amendments. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ithinkif theSenator from Kentucky wants to pre- 
serve the symmetry of his amendments he should put the rate at one 
and five-tenths or one and one-half. 

Mr. BECK. One and four-tenths bears exactly the same relation as 
the others. 

Mr. MORRILL. But this is going constantly into a grade that is 
much more expensive; as it grows thinner it is much more expensive. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator to make it one-half. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
accept the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Fg BECK. Perhaps it might be as well to say ‘‘1 and five-tenths 
of 1 cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. I think in lines 565 and 566 the words ‘‘and not thin- 
ner than 29 wire-guage’’ ought to be stricken out; so as to read: 

Thinner than No. 25 wire-guage, 1 and five-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

There ought to be no limitation below 25. There is none in the pres- 
ent law. Iam told that very little isimported under thatsize. While 
I care nothing about it particularly, I believe it onght not to be in. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator had better let it go, for it is a more 
expensive arficle. 2 


A Are there further amendments to the 
paragra 


Mr. BECK. Yes. I suggest to strike out the word ‘‘and,”’ in line 
568, afd then make it a separate paragraph, and change the rate from 
8 cfnts per pound to 30 per cent. ad valorem; so as to read: 


iron commercially known as common or black taggers’ iron, whether put 
upin boxes or bundles, or not, 30 per cent, ad valorem. 

It is now 30 per cent. ad valorem, and it is an article that ought not 
to be taxed at anything like the rate of 1.8 cents per pound. It is an 
inferior article. I have specimens of it here on my desk which I desire 
Senators to look at. Here they are. [Eshibidog] They are only 
single rolled, the thinnest stuff, glossed on one side and not on the other. 
They are used to make buttons; they are used by photographers; they 
areusedina thousand ways. TheSenator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] 
knows a great deal more about them than I do. They go into every 
little industry all over the country and in every minute way. They 
are not sheet-iron in any sense except that they are of that frail quality 
which can be used for a thousand things. Senators can look at the 
specimens and see what they are. Under the 30 per cent. ad valorem 
we imported tagger-iron to the amount of 4,235,818 pounds, of the 
value of $117,447, and we received a revenue of $35,324, and that seems 
to me to be an enormous revenue to derive from an article of that sort 
which goes into ten thousand little things. 

I have not before me the computation. I had not time, thinking that 
we should not get further than this to-day, and intending to look it up 
to-night, and to look over the testimony taken before the commission. 
Of course, it was just as much as I could do last night, ina very imper- 
fect way, to look over sheet-iron and bar-iron and the other things we 
have got together as best we can. I do not know what the ad valorem 
would be at 1 and eight-tenths of 1 cent pound, but I have no 
doubt it is away up very close on to 75, or nearly 100 per cent. 
Perhaps other Senators know more about it I do, but it is safe to 
say that not more than 30 per cent. ad valorem ought to be put upon 
this little article of inferior iron, the thinnest and poorest sort, which 
goes into a thousand little industries. Isee the Senator from Connecti- 
cut rising. I have no doubt he knows infinitely more about it than I 


do. 

Mr. PLATT. I think this is an increase of from about 30 to 50 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. I was not sure. 

Mr. HOAR. I havea letter here from a gentleman whom I know 
very well, who says that it is an increase of 45 per cent. ad valorem 
more than formerly, and will make a duty amounting to 75 per cent. 
ee BECK. Iam glad the Senators from New England know more 

ut it. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not that include the addition for single, rolled, 
and cold rolled? 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose it does. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. The computations are based on the report of the 
Tariff Commission, but the committee have already reduced the rate rec- 
ommended by them. 

Mr. PLATT. Not on tagger-iron, I think. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think we have. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand—I may be mistaken about it—that the 
duty of 1.8 cents is an increase over the 30 per cent. ad valorem duty 
to about 50 per cent., and then if the proviso which comes in in the sub- 
sequent clause applies to it, it increases it still more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What amendment does the Senator 
from Kentucky move? š 

Mr. BECK. In line 568 I move to strike out the word ‘‘and,’’ and 
in line 570 to strike out the words ‘‘one and eight-tenths of one cent 
per pound”? and to insert ‘‘30 per cent. ad valorem;’’ so as to read: 

iron commercially known as common or black tagger- whether 
upi i bores or bundles, or not, 30 per cent. ad valorora: itom ay 

That is the present law. 

Mr. MORRILL. Letme suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that 
he does not want to strike out ‘‘and.’’ That should remain. 

The eaves pro tempore. Why does the Senator want to strike 
out “‘and? 

rege MORRILL. That should remain, so as to include iron thinner 
than 29. . 

Mr. BECK. I desire to make it a separate paragraph, detaching it 
from sheet-iron and putting it where it properly belongs. 

Mr. MORRILL. Itis sheet-iron, and nothing else. 

Mr. BECK. It is of a certain sort. I will let the word ‘‘and’”’ 
remain, however. The main object I have is to strike out the proposed 
rate and insert the present law. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky, to strike out in lines 570 and 571 the 
words “‘one and eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound ’’ and to insert ‘30 
per cent. ad valorem.” 

The amendment was to. 

The next item, from line 572 to line 574, was read, as follows: 

Polished, planished, or glanced sheet-iron or sheet-steel, by whatever name 
designated, bs cents per pound, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to ask, for information, of the 
chairman of the committee, whether the words used here refer only to 
what is commonly known as Russia sheet-iron? : 

Mr. MORRILL. That is the intention. ` 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Then I move to amend, in line$72, b; 
i ing after the word ‘‘iron’’ the words ‘‘commercially known 
Russia sheet-iron,’’ so that there may be no doubt about it. $ 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwill say to the Senator from New York that we can 
not under our treaties with all nations put in the name of any nation by 
which to designate any article, because that would be a discrimination. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I understand that while the word 
‘*Russia’’ is the name of a nation it may be used as the name of an 
article in commerce, and if it were made in this country it would still 
be called Russia sheet-iron; if it were made in France or Germany it 
would still be commercially known as Russia sheet-iron; and I doubt 
whether any treaty would prevent the use of a word which has been 
used popularly in this way for the past century. * 

Mr. MORRILL. We had long lawsuits in New York and contests 
here in relation to Russia hemp. I desire to say to the Senator from 
New York that the language in the bill sufficiently covers it. Itis 
polished iron and can not be anything else. 

Mr. BECK. The District committees have violated that law very 
often in paving the streets, for we have voted for Belgian-block pave- 
ments a dozen times since I have been here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. > Does the Senator from New York in- 
sist on his amendment? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to inquire of the Senator from New York 
whether there is really any necessity for hisamendment? The 
of the present law is ‘‘crude or polished sheet-iron, by whatever name 
designated;”’ and I understand there has been no difficulty about the 
classification at the Department. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If it is generally thought by Senators 
who understand this matter that it is unnecessary, I will withdraw 
the amendment; but there have been a great many misunderstandi 
of the present tariff, and a great many decisions which have b t 
about great trouble because of the misunderstandings of terms. If it 
is thought, however, by Senators that it is not necessary, I will with- 
draw it, and this debate will go on record to show what was meant by 
the Senate in passing the clause as it stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment of the Senator from 
New York is withdrawn. - 

Eons In car! 573 I move to strike out the words ‘‘and one- 
,” so as to make the duty 2 cents pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that will Aas done. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that there has been for a great many 
years but one concern in this country that makes anything which ap- 
proaches this Russia sheet-iron, and that it is a very imperfect imita- 
tion; that they make sometimes an appearance of it, but it has not the 


malleable qualities and not the polish, so much so,that a great many 


of our man are obliged to use the Russia’sheet-iron at what- 
ever cost. These men have a patent, and theduty has been maintained, 
as it is now being maintained, in the interest of one single concern 
which has failed to make the true article. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think the Senator from Massachusetts is decid- 
edly mistaken. ‘The article produced here sells in the market within 1} 
cents or 1 cent a pound of the Russian ware, and it is a very handsome, 
smooth article. The American article sells at from 9} to 11 cents a 
pound, while the Russian article sells perhaps at from 11 to 12 cents a 

und. 

Mr. HOAR. The Russian article is imported by certain contract 
dealers because their customers must haveit, as there is nothing in this 
country which answers the purpage of it, without any profit or with 
very small profit. Thatis the reason of the price of the American im- 
itation being able to go up so near the value of the true article. Ihave 
very thorough information from a whom I personally know. Ido 
not wish to detain theSenateon the subject, but there is a petition on file 
of metal dealers and stove manufacturers for a reduction of duty on 
Russia sheet-iron. There is butone manufactory in this country of any 
sheet-iron imitating thatimported from Russia. Ithink there are two 
firms of the name of Wood, one in Pittsburgh and onein Philadelphia; 
the one a branch, I suppose, of the other. They are protected by nu- 
merous patents and by every new patent which comes out. I have the 
full statistics of the cost of Russia sheet-iron compared with the selling 
price. This letter is from the Russian consul in Boston, a gentleman 
whom I personally know and for whose statement I vouch as to his 
thorough information, his accuracy, and his integrity. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that the Committee on Finance re- 
duced the duty on this article from the present rate and from the rate 
proposed by the Tariff Commission. I desire toshow the Senator from 
Massachusetts two specimens, one of Russian and the other American, 
and I ask him which iswhich. [Exhibiting.] I know which is which, 
but I ask him if he can see any difference? 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator suppose I can distinguish the mallea- 
ble qualities of two pieces of iron by looking at them? He is a very 
ingenious gentleman. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think the Senator from Massachusetts must be 
somewhat mistaken in the statements that he makes here. I have 
some information on the subject from a gentleman who is in the city 
at the present time, and knows all about this industry. He is not a 
manufacturer, but he is here in the interest of the manufacturers, so 
that this matter shall beproperly understood, and I desired to have an 
interwiew with him before this subject came up forconsideration, I 
believe it is a fact that none of this iron was ever manufactured in this 
country until the year 1874. There are two manufactories, one in 
Pittsburgh and one in Philadelphia, and they are concerns of very 
great consequence to this country. 

Mr. HOAR. They are of the same name. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I believe they are of thesamename. They have 
reduced the price of Russia iron from 22 cents to 10} or 11 cents at 
present, as Iam informed, and certainly 2} cents duty is a small rate 
of protection as compared to that provided for in this bill for a good 
many other industries. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is hardly any rate so low as this. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There is hardly any rate, as the Senator from 
Vermont suggests, so low as this. Senators will see at a glance thatit 
is only about 25 per cent. ad valorem duty. I submit, therefore, that 
in consequence of the great benefit to the country resulting from these 
inventions, and I may say that they are American inventions, the rate 
should not be reduced below what is proposed by the Committee on 


Finance. 
Mr. HOAR. If my friend will pardon me, the duty is more than 50 
cent. 
ae MITCHELL. I should like the Senator from Massachusetts to 
explain how that can be. 

Mr. PLATT. Thirty-nine and forty-seven one hundredths per cent. 
is stated in the table submitted to us. 

Mr. HOAR. That estimate is made up by a wrong statement of the 
value of the Russian ruble, I will wait until the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania gets through, and then I will send to the Clerk’s desk the 
statement which I have. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I have made about all the statement I desire to 
make. The substantial facts are that the introduction of this industry 
in this country has reduced the price of the Russia iron about one- 
half, which is, of course, of great consequence to our people; and this 
has been done in less than ten years. I submit that that industry 
ought to be sufficiently protected; and if I am mistaken as to the per- 
centage, still it istrue that itis not as large a percentage as is frequently 
imposed on manufactures of so minute a character as this. 

Mr. HOAR. I will read a statement which Ihave from the Russian 
consul in Boston. He says: 


The cost of the Russia iron last year was rubles 3.85 for ten poods delivered 
at St. Petersburg, or an exact invoice shows 500 packs, weighing poods 3,018.03, 
packing charges— 


rubles 2.85. with the addition of shipping and 
Rs, 12,967.29=1bs, 108,992— 3c. duty =$3,269.76. 
Rs. 12,967.29—49} (last consular and actual paid value of ruble)=6,418.82—50 
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„4l, showing du 50 

pe ae moi a at ga probably bod ned BM pe moro nien R per hana 
ation, namely, 65.8¢., while the actual value by consular certifica; 

paid make this less than 500, The last quotation I have, 20th of December, 1882, 
the value was only 45łc. 

I wrote to the Russian consul wan to know the reason of the dif- 
ference between his statement and that I have from the Committee on 
Finance as to the amount of the old duty. In other words, you have 
a duty exceeding 50 per cent. on this article of Russia sheet-iron, so 
much in demand for all nice iron work, the stove-pipes, the sheet-iron 
used in locomotives, the sheet-iron used in fireplaces, the funnels into 
which stoves enter, all the ornamental iron work about a house. For 
the sake of imposing upon our market an imperfect imitation, which 
does not supply and never can supply the article, after for years at- 
tempting to com: with or to imitate it, this Russian consul says there 
isa duty ing 50 per cent. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am still of the opinion that the Senator is mis- 
taken in the computation. He appears to be willing toaccept Russian 
authority on this subject, but not American. 

Mx. HOAR. Though this gentleman is the Russian consul, he isan 
American merchant, known to me from his childhood, and for his ac- 

and integrity I am willing to stake my reputation, whatever it 
is. No mán in this country knows as much about this matter as he. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts permit me to ask him, if the American manufactureis a pure 
imitation why is it that the price of Russia sheet-iron has fallen over 
30 per cent. in the last ten years, owing to its manufacture by Ameri- 
can companies? 

Mr. HOAR. The Russian manufacture is itself a limited one; there 
are very few manufacturers there, and a certain amount goes to each 
country. It does not vary with the commercial needs or demands. As 
this gentleman says in another part of his letter, it isso much of a 
necessity for the persons who use it, who must have it, that theimport- 
ers import it for their customers without profit. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Then how can it supply the Amer- 
ican demand? Does it not grow with the wants of the world? 

Mr. HOAR. What do you want to put a duty on it for? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Because we make just as good 
sheet-iron of this character in America as they make in Russia. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the recorded facts. Here is the statement from the 
‘Treasury Department showing precisely the amount that was intro- 
duced and the value of it, and therefore the statement of the consul at 
Boston is not worth the paper upon which it is written. Here are the 
facts as to the amount imported and the duty collected, showing that 
it is no such rate as represented by the consul. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the value of the ruble given there? 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not care what the value of it is. 

Mr. HOAR. It depends on that. : 

Mr. MORRILL. It depends onwhatwe havereceived. Thetruth is 
that we have reduced the price of this article largely, but not so much 
as one-half, for I know all about it. We have reduced it from $16 or 
$17 a ton now to $11 or $12, and the duty thatis proposed by the pres- 
ent bill is less than the existing rate upon it and is less than that pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. What is the present duty? 

Mr. MORRILL. Three cents a pound. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. How long hasit been 3 cents a 
pound? 

‘Mr. MORRILL. Some considerable time. 
The PRESIDENT Fahda actos The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from usetts, in line 573, to strike out ‘‘and one- 
half,” after “ce two.” 

Mr. MORRILL. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is no doubt about the fact that this article 
stands to-day at 3 cents per pound lowerin its ad valorem proportion 
than almost any article of iron on the list. At 3 cents per pound it 
pays but 39 per cent. as a and at 2} cents it is 34 per cent., and 
that is less than one-half the duty on pig-iron. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Delaware will y investi- 
gate this question I shall be perfectly content to abide by his judgment 
as to the 39 per cent. 


1 purpose; 
tor’s error in regard to the matter of the percentage of the duty is in 


taking the custom-house valuation of the Russian ruble of 65.8 cents, 
instead of the actual value as stated by our consuls. That is the whole 
of it. 

Mr. BECK. In making as thorough an examination of this tariff as 
we possibly could this was one of the items that I thought we gave 
more considergtion to than anyother. I got imens of the Russia 
iron and specimens of the iron they were making in Pittsburgh. As 
the Senator from Delaware states, this duty is only 39.4 per cent., and 
we have reduced it down to 34. Urgent appeals were made and very 
many reasons were given why we should not place this article below 3 
cents a pound to keep up a competition with Russia. I am prepared 
to show that 24 cents a pound is as low as we ought to make it in com- 
parison with the other things that we have placed on this tariff-list, and 
I propose to vote for the 2} cents. 

Mr. HOAR. Well, I will not press an amendment against the 
united authority of the Finance Committee under these circumstances, 
though I am satisfied they are in error. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The Acting Secretary read lines 575 to 581, as follows: 

Provided, r or taggers’ iron, by whatever name designated, 
or other Stan tee polished: eE A „Or glanced fain rovided for, which has 
been pickled or cleaned by acid or by any other material or process, or which is 
cold rolled or single rolled or smoothed by rolling, shall pay one-half cent per 

und more duty than the corresponding gauges of commonor black sheet or 

ers’ iron, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. 
line 575 to line 581, inclusive. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope that will be done. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Acting Secretary read lines 582 to 588, as follows: 

Iron or steel sheets or plates, or tagger-iron, coated with tin or lead or with a 
mixture of which these metals is a component part, by the dippingos any other 
process, and commercially known as tin-plat terne-plates, and tagger-tin, 1 
and one-tenth of 1 cent per pound; co or crimped sheet-iron or steel, 
land eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know but that I rise to a hopeless task; 
but as the position I take is perfectly clear, logical, and satisfactory to 
myself, and supported, as I think, by reasons which will satisfy every 
Senator that I am right, I feel myself bound to state the facts. 

This duty on sheet-iron grew out of a faulty construction of the old 
law. ‘Terne-plates or tin-plates are sheet-iron covered with tin by a 
chemical process, or by dipping and cold rolled, of which 95 per cent. 
is iron and 5 percent. is tin. The dity on tin-plate at present, owing 
to the faulty construction of the law, is 1 and one-tenth cents a pound. 
The Tariff Commission when they came to revise this matter proposed 
to make the duty 2 and one-tenth cents a pound, in order to make it 
conform to the duty on the iron of which it is composed. That that is 
just and right every man of ordinary judgment would say amen. 

The idea of putting a lower duty on an article of higher manufacture 
would appearto be manifestly unjust; and why hasit been done? First, 
the tariff law was defective and left it among the non-enumerated arti- 
cles; next, the interests of great masses of people all over our country 
in canning fruit, in putting up meats, an ind which has been vastly 
developed and which demands this tin for their purposes, for export 
and the like, have insisted that tin-plate ought to be separated from 
the other classes of duty on sheet-iron and be put at a lower rate. The 
result has been that although the manufacture of tin-plate is one of 
the simplest processes of manutacture, yet it is entirely destroyed in 
this country, and we are now depending upon the foreign market for 
all the tin-plate used here, when if you give to tin-plate the same rola- 
tive duty that is imposed upon -iron and the iron of which it is 
composed, tin-plate will be made in this country to the exclusion of 
the foreign article. 

I have letters in my hand from some of the largest manufacturers of 
sheet-iron, tagger’s-iron, and iron used for roofing, in which they say 
that if the same rate of duty is put upon tin in sheets that is put upon 
the iron which is the base of this tin, they will within two years sup- 
ply the market and reduce the price; but under the present condition 
of the tariff they can not do it, because the rate of duty on the improved 
article, the tin-plate, is just twice as high as it is upon the materials of 
which it is composed, and the result is that no tin is made in this coun- 


I move to strike out the clause from 


Ty the tariff law as it has existed for years raw tin or block-tin is 
brought into the country free of duty, but none comes here except for 
solder, or very little, at least; none is brought here for tin-plate, and 
we are compelled now to rely on England for the whole of the tin-plate 
of this country, and it is said in the document before me that we con- 
sume 80 per cent. of all the tin in the world in our industries, We 
imported last year 439,746,895 pounds, valued at $16,550,834.64, at a 
duty of 1.1 cents per pound. 

In this case, if Congress would give to manufacturers of tin-plate the 
same duty that is now proposed on taggers’ tin or rolled tin, of, say, 14 
cents a pound, because it is the finest kind, we should not only be able 
to manufacture it in this country and be independent of the foreign 
market for this essential necessity, but we should build up the industry 
here, and another thing, we should reduce the amount of revenue. The 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] in his mode of reasoning the other 
day told us that our proposition to double the tax on tin-plate would 
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double the amount of revenue. Oa the contrary, within two yearswe | 
should probably lose the larger part of the revenue we now collect and 
ourpe»ple would buy the American manufacture, and it is a very simple 
manulacture to muke tin, and reduce the price of tin to the consumer. 
It can not be made here under the present tariff, but the process of its 
manufacture is easy. Tin is nothing but sheet-iron dipped. 

I have in my possession, as I have said, the statements of persons in 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, well-known manufacturers of sheet-iron 
used for roofing and for other purposes, that within two years they will 
make suitable arrangements and have an ample supply of this sheet-iron 
coated with tin to supply the domestic market; but owing largely to 
the influence of one single firm in New York, which had a monopoly 
of this tin-plate business, and owing to the low price of tin, it has be- 
come practically a monopoly, and we are dependent upon the foreign 
market for the use of an article which is now used to the extent of 
480,000,000 pounds a year; and remember that none pay this tax ex- 
cept the Americans, for when the tin cans are exported containing ar- 
ticles for foreign use, the exporter gets a drawback; so that while we 
nominally receive $4,000,000 revenue from this source, we pay fully 
half of that back in the way of drawback when the tin cans are exported, 
under the provisions of the general law, When an article is used totally 
of foreign manufacture and is exported, even in a different shape like 
a tin can, all the duty which has been paid by that article is refunded; 
so the amount of duty we now collect from this thing is only nominally 

000,000, while really it is probably a million and ahalf. More than 
half of this tin, according to the estimate made, is actually exported 
and the drawback refunded. 

I ask what is right. Whether it will be done or not I can not vouch, 
but I say if you give to the manufacturer of tin-plate in this 
the same duty that you have levied on the manufacture of sheet-iron 
or taggers’ tin, or the material of which tin-plate is com: you will 
not have this strange anomaly, and you will have tin-plate manufact- 
ured in this country in the greatest abundance. 

Sir, the injustice of the present arrangement is palpable. It is very 
unjust to all those who manufacture sheet-iron forroofing and other pur- 
poses. They are driven out of the market. Why? Because tin-plate 
comes in and is used for roofing. Tin-plate is no better for roofing than 
ordinary galvanized iron or coated iron, and yet it drives it out, because 
tin-plate is admitted at a rate of duty of 1.1 cents a pound, while the 
iron of which it is mainly composed is admitted at a rate of duty of 1} 
cents a pound. 

The result is that a very large trade in sheet-iron for building pur- 
poses, for covering roofs and the like, is driven out of existence by this 
favored monopoly, which deprives men of their livelihood, which drives 
them out of the business by admitting this article at alow rate of duty. 
I say that what I propose is but right and just; although it is an advance 
of duties, and therefore contrary to the general principles of this bill, 
yet it is but fhirness and justice and equality. I move, therefore, that 
the rate of duty on this article, instead of 1.1 cents a pound, be put 
something near what is proposed by the Tariff Commission. e Tariff 
Commission recommended 2.2 cents a pound. I move that 2 cents a 
pound be put upon this article. : 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to ask the Senator if there is any person in 
this country manufacturing this article at this time? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are manufacturing it to a limited extent. 
There is one establishment in Pittsburgh that began to enter on the 
manufacture of tin-plate, but did not go into it. 

Mr. LOGAN. The manufacturers of tin cans all over the country, 
in every city in the United States, for putting up meat, fruit, &c., have 
said to the committee here—I presume they have to the commi: and 
probably to nearly every Senator—that they were better satisfied with 
the rate of duty which was imposed before, and are satisfied with the 
rate proposed by the committee, but they are universally opposed to 
increasing the duty. I have had brani ner this effect from different 
parts of the country, and especially Chicago, where they manu- 
facture more tin cans than in any other part of the country. The idea 
of increasing the rate of duty for the purpose of enco anybody 
to commence a manufacture when he has not commenced it, I think is 
a new idea. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, tin is anarticle of universal consumption 
which is not manufactured except on a very small scale in this country, 
and it seems to me that, if any change is made in the committee’s bill, 
it is exactly the article that ought to be free from any duty whatever. 
I have a letter from a citizen of my State which makes the best argu- 
ment I have seen against any increase and in favor of making it free. 


I will read the letter: 
HILLSBOROUGH, TEX., January 19, 1883. 


Dear Sm: Allow us to ask your attention to the effort that is being made to 
raise the duty on tin. Tin in Texas now, and especially aaa of the State, is 
as much of a necessity as pine lumber, shingles, barbed , or cedar posts. 
Nearly every business house now is co with tin, besides the valleys and 
gutters, and it requires an average of $5 to trim every cook-stove in our land, 
und from $3 to $10 worth tomake upthegeneral kitchen outfit. Seventeen large 
houses of this place have been roofed in the last year with tin; as many more 
will be roofed the present year. Our house has bought the last year over $3,000 
worth of raw material directly from importers. We hope you will investigate 
this matter and give your influence agus an adyance in the duty on tin. It 
ought to come free, if possible. 

A HAWKINS & LARY. 

Hon, RICHARD Coxe, 


This is from a town in Texas of about one thousand or twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants. Throughout the State in every village and even in 
the country in many places tin is taking the place of shingles as the 
better roofing. When you take in o the estimate the large consump- 
tion of this article, the domestic use of it generally by all classes of 
people, universally by the poorer class of people, and add to this con- 
sumption the commercial uses of it for canning and shipping fruits and 
vegetables and fish and meat, it seems to me that its importance is of 
such a character that, instead of creating an absolute monopoly for the 
purpose of getting a few persons here to manufacture it, it had better 
at once be made free. 

When you take the genius and the invention of the American people 
into consideration, and the fact that so much of this article is needed 
throughout our vast country, and especially in the prairie country, such 
as we have in the Southwest and West, and think of it that there are 
no manufacturers of it yet, when we are excelling the world in all other 
sorts of manufacture, it seems about time to come to the conclusion that 
it is an article which our people are not going to take hold of in a man- 
ner commensurate with the necessities of the country, and that we 
ought to invite the world to come in and bring itin and furnish it. If 
I am in order I will move to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio by moving that this article be placed on the free-list. 


Mr. BECK. Move to strike out the ph. 
Mr. COKE. If this is not in order now, I will make the motion at 
the proper time. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to strike out 1.1 cents and insert 2 
cents. 

Mr. GORMAN. I move to amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio by striking out ‘‘two’’ and inserting ‘‘one,”’ soas to make it 
read 1 cent a pound. 

I desire to state that the rate of duty upon tin-plate from 1842 to 
the present time has never exceeded 1.1 cents a pound. In 1846 it 
was 15 per cent.; in 1857 it was 8 per cent. ; in 1862 it was 25 per cent. ; 
and in 1875 a specific duty of 1.1 cents per pound was fixed—then 
equal to 15 per cent. Now it is equivalent to 33 per cent. The pres- 
ent rate is therefore greater than was levied in 1862, when the neces- 
sities of the Government made it incumbent to fix the highest a 
duty. The consumption of this, as has been stated by the r 
from Texas and the Senator from Ohio, is very great. I suppose there 
is no one article embraced in this tariff which is in more general use 
than this. We imported in 1882 439,746,895 pounds, the value of 
which was $16,550,834.64, and the duty paid amounted to $4,837,215.85. 
Owing to its cheapness and adaptability it is applied to numberless uses; 
eines Seve of kitchen utensils, stoves, roofs, gutters of houses, cans, 
boxes for preserving meats, vegetables, oils, and many other articles 
which are n for the comfort of the great mass of the people. 

All the hermetically-sealed goods in this country are inclosed in the 
charcoal tin, which is imported from England. The enormous growth 
of this trade is simply astounding. We absolutely control this trade; 
manufacture more of this class of goods than all the kolaca the world. 
France is our only competitor, but she is so far behind that she can 
hardly be termed a rival. With the exception of pease, sardines, and 
condensed milk, none of her products are imported. The increase in 
the consumption of this article has been from 1,931,128 boxes in 1878 to 
about 3,600,000 boxes in 1882. Two hundred thousand workmen find 
employment in applying it to its almost countless uses. 

In the State which Iin part represent, the industry of canning is very 
large. I think it entirely safe to say that at least one-half of all the 
hermetically sealed goods put up in this country are canned in that 
State. These goods are shipped from Maryland to every State of the 
Union and largely exported. They go to the mining regions of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. There is scarcely a miner’s cabin or a poor man’s 
hut in the land which these goods do not reach, and with the present 
prices the consumer can procure a pound of tomatoes or a pound of corn 
or a quart of oysters as cheap in mid-winter as they can be bought in 
the market in ordinary seasons where these articles are produced. An 
increase to 2 cents a pound of the duty upon tin will add largely to the 


cost of these 
Mr. . I will say to the Senator that it takes four quart 
cans to make a pound, and consequently the increase of duty would only 


be about one-fifth of 1 cent on a can; so I think the Senator must be mis- 
taken. The weight of a can, I am told, is about four ounces. 

Mr. GORMAN. I have the statement of as reliable a gentleman as 
is engaged in the business, which informs me that one-fourth the selling 
price of the goods consists in the cost of the can; so thatif the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio be adopted, which nearly doubles the present 
duty, you greatly increase the cost of each can which every consumer 
is compelled to pay. In other words, the tax on tin imported in 1882 
was $4,837,216. Adopt the Senator’s amendment and on the same im- 
portations the tax would be $8,784,937.90, an increased burden per an- 
num on the people of $3,947,722.05, to benefit ane or two firms in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere. 

But the Senator from Ohio seems to be under the impression that the 
increase of this duty to 2 cents a pound will enable us to manufacture 
tin in this country. Iam confident he is mistaken in that. If the tes- 


timony as taken by the Tariff Commission is to be relied upon, it is clear 
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that unless the selling price per box is advanced to about $9, it can not 
be made here. The price nowis about $4 a box. Your increase would 
not make the difference. I have before me a statement of a gentle- 
man who appeared before the Tariff Commission. It will be found on 
page 2083 of thereport. Heisa manufacturer who desires an increased 
rateof duty. His desire was to havethe Tariff Commission recommend 
an increase from 1.1 cents to 2.2 cents a pound. He states that it is 
utterly impossible to compete with the English manufacturers unless 
you make the duty 2.2 cents. His argument was convincing so far as 
the commission was concerned. I hope it will have but little weight 
with the American Congress. It was this: double the tax and we 
will try and begin the manufacture of tin. Unless the tax is doubled, 
it will be impossible to compete with the English manufacture. Then 
he tells the commission, the American Congress, and the people how 
much has been lost by the ton duty heretofore im: He states that 
from 1865 to 1882 the duty collected on all tin imported has been 
$5,505,755.05. If the tax had been at the rate of 2.2 cents a pound, 
the duty would have amounted to $93,472,778. In other words, this 
manufacturer would have had you during that time levy from the people 
$38,415,000 more than you did, merely for the purpose of establishing 
one or two manufactures. 

Now, I submit to the Senator from Ohio that on an article which is 
used in every household in this land to increase in seventeen years the 
tax upon the consumers of that class of goods $38,000,000 would not be 
the reform the people of this country have been looking for. Sir, to 
give reasonable encouragement to these manufactures I do not object. 
The block-tin with which they galvanize the iron is now free of duty. 
The iron is fully protected, but for some reason unknown to me the 

lish manufacturers have practically a monopoly of that trade; nearly 
all the tin of this class that is consumed throughout the world is manu- 
factured in England. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Marylard will permit me to sug- 
gest one point. Nothing has been done for years that adds so much to 
the health of those who live in camps out beyond the reach of vege- 
tables and fruits as this very thing of canned fruits and canned vege- 
tables. Instead of this supply being stopped, we ought to do every- 
thing we can in the interest of health to encourage it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam quite sure the Senator from Texas is correct, 
and I desire in connection with that to make another statement which 
isa little remarkable. Notwithstanding England has the monopoly of 
the manufacture of this article, and we draw our entire supply from 
that country, it has steadily decreased in cost from 1865, until to-day 
it is selling, I think, at about two-thirds of what it did ten years ago. 
The average price now is about $4 a box. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] has handed me a table 
showing that— 

This large increase in consumption has been caused, first, by the decline in 
values from an average price of 34s. per box in 1872 to an average price of 16s. 
per box in 1882, with a probability of a low, or even lower, range of values being 
maintained over many years to come; and, second, by the wonderful growth 
and prosperity of our own country. It may be a selfish consideration to know 
that the manufacture in England has been unremunerative for many years, so 
that we as consumers are profiting thereby. 

Mr. President, it is not the large manufacturer who is concerned 
specially in this tax. It is the consumer, the mechanic, the laboring 
man. ‘The farmers also have a great interest; their products are easily 
and profitably disposedof by canning. In myState alone, in onecounty, 
with a population of not more than 30,000, there are 400 canning es- 
tablishments owned by farmers—and in the State during the packing 
season, from forty to fifty thousand persons are employed in packing. 
We send to your State, sir, the great State of Illinois, two-thirds of the 
canned goods consumed by your people. We furnish for the entire 


West this healthy food at less the cost that you can raise and preserve | also. 


it. While Maryland has a great interest in this question, it is not local. 
If you increase this duty upon the tin, the raw material, for it is raw 
material, it will be simply adding to the cost of the goods which your 
people buy. It is the consumer, the laboring man, who will pay it. 
I trust my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I admire the attitude of the mer- 
chants of Baltimore. Whatever they produce they want protected, and 
on whatever they do not produce they want the duty diminished. The 
people are largely interested both in bichromate of potash and in tin- 
plates. Baltimore has a monopoly of the manufacture of bichromate 
of potash, and upon that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] 
desires the duty increased; but inasmuch as Baltimore does not manu- 
facture tin-plates the Senator is very anxious that the workingmen and 
the laboring classes shall be protected, and that therefore the duty on 
tin-plates shall be diminished. The attitude is very inconsistent, and 
it demonstrates admirably the attitude of those who believe that 
there is an element in protection that affects the compensation that is 
paid to labor. But, in this respect, I am very glad to be able to coin- 
cide with the views of the Senator from Maryland. 

Tin pure, in blocks, is admitted into this country without duty. 
We have an abundance of ore that can be rolled or man’ into 
iron-plate. All that makes tin-plate, as I understand, is dipping this 
iron into a solution of melted tin. The industry of America has been 
hitherto unable to solve this problem. Tin has been free; iron is free; 
but tin-plate is not, and can not be manufactured. 


*ger-iron into mel 


The Senator from Ohio states rather an advance opinion, I think, 
upon this subject. We have heard hitherto of the necessity of protect- 
ing infant industries; that it was necessary to impose additional bur- 
dens upon the people to prevent industries that were struggling for ex- 
istence from being But he now assures us that the duties 
are essential to create industries, to institute and inaugurate manufact- 
ures here that do not exist, for the purpose of obtaining prospective 
profits that may be realized upon articles that are not and can not be 
manufactured here, and that are imported in vast quantities for the 
welfare of the people. 

Mr. President, if any t has been adduced or can be adduced 
for the extraordinary motion of the Senator from Ohio I should be very 
glad to hear it. He claims that this is something that is in the inter- 
est of American industry, but the industry does not exist. It is ap- 
parent that so far as tin-plate is concerned it is actually a raw material. 
It is in no sense whatever competitive with any American manufacture. 
The only reason why a duty should be imposed upon tin-plate is for 
the purpose of revenue. The tariff upon this article should be fiscal 
merely. It can not be fiscal and protective, because there is nothing to 
protect, and every dollar that is imposed upon this article that is in 
excess of what it ought to bear as a revenue proposition is so much 
that is directly taken from the industry, from of this coun- 
iy, that have burdens upon them already which they are illy able to 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I trust that neither of the motions 
now pending will prevail. As stated by the Senator from Kansas, the 
duty upon this article now is a revenue duty and produces almost 
$5,000,000. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nearly ten million. 

Mr. MORRILL. Four million eight hundred thousand dollars, 
nearly $5,000,000. Before the Committee on Finance we had ever so 
many memorials from those using this article in the manufacture of cans 
for the purpose of canning fruit, vegetables, &c., asking that the duty 
should remain as it is, and instead of following the Tariff Commission 
we put the duty precisely at what it now is, 1.1 centsa pound. I trust, 
notwithstanding the possibility that we might at some time hereafter 
manufacture tin, that we shall not raise the duty to 2 cents a pound, 
for I somewhat doubt whether we can get children to dip this article 
for a good many yrn yeh at the wages that are paid for dipping tag- 

tin. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. IN- 
GALLS] a few moments ago attem to criticise the merchants and 
business men of Baltimore for desiring to have the tariff duties so ad- 
justed as to best promote their interests. 

Those shrewd and well-informed gentlemen know that a large amount: 
of revenue must be raised by tariff taxation, and that the burdens of 
such taxation can not be so distributed as to bear with absolute equal- 
ity upon every community and individual, and they would be more or 
less than human if they did not desire that the schedules of tariff du- 
ties should be so arranged as, without doing injustice to the people of 
other localities, or to industries flourishing elsewhere, to promote the 
growth of those existing among them, whether that object can be bet- 
ter en by increasing or diminis inishing the duties upon particular 
articles. 

That Senatoralso attempted to criticise the course of my colleague with 
reference to the position that he has taken upon this question, and the 
position that he and myself took a few days ago in regard to the proper 
duty upon bichromate of potash, and in so doing unintentionally mis- 
represented us. In the first place he said that Baltimore had the 
monopoly of the manufacture of bichromate. That is not correct, as 
it was shown the other day that there is a Philadelphia manufactory 


Mr. INGALLS, About to be started. 

Mr. GROOME. Started and in existence, as shown by the telegram 
of the Philadelphia manufacturer which was read to the Senate a few 
days since. 

Mr. INGALLS. That was not the evidence. 

Mr. GROOME. It may not have been the evidence before the Tariff 
Commission, but it is the positive statement of the manufacturer him- 
ot ee I have known for years and regard as an entirely reliable 

ntleman. 

The Senator stated that the course of my colleague in regard to the 
duty upon bichromate and the duty upon tin-plates was influenced by 
what he believed to be the interest of his immediate constituency. 

Isimply wish to say that if such is the case my colleague was gov- 
erned by motives which control every Senator upon this floor, including 
the Senator from Kansas, and that any Senator would be false to his 
constituency if he failed to yield to them where, asin this case, the ques- 
tion involves no principle but is one merely of expediency and detail. 

The Senator’s statement was that my colleague desired to put up the 


duty on bichromate because it was for the interest of his constituency, 
while he desired to put down the duty on tin-plate, because the reduc- 
tion was for the benefit of the people of Maryland. 

In stating that he was alsoincorrect. My colleague did not ask to put 
up the duty on bichromate beyond the present rate, nor indeed as high 
as the present rate. 

Mr. INGALLS. Beyond the rate proposed by the committee, 
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cannot make laws. They may propose them, but until the two Houses | per pound. 


of Congress ratify their recommendations by a vote, they amount but 
to suggestions of legislation. 

Bichromate is very largely manufactured in Maryland, and tin-plate 
is not manufactured there at all, but is consumed there to a very large 
extent, not only for the many uses to which it is applied elsewhere, but 
also in packing away the vast amount of oysters, vegetables, and fruits 
which are prepared by the many canneries in Baltimore and elsewhere 
throughout the State. As has been stated by my colleague, the can- 
ning industry gives remunerative employment, both in summer and 
winter, to a very large number of our people, and affords them an op- 
portunity to preserve for future use and send to distant markets prod- 
ucts of such a perishable nature that but for it they would have to be 
promptly disposed of and consumed. eet ew as is the canning in- 
dustry of Maryland to-day, it is but in its i cy compared with what 
it will be ten years hence, unless retarded by disadvantageous legis- 
lation. There is no other known article out of which cans can be 
manufactured for the preservation of meats and fruits which possesses 
so many valuable properties as tin-plate. It is cleanly, free from all 
poisonous qualities, and convenient; and anything which adds to its 
cost is not only burdensome to those in the packing business 
but is a tax upon the rich and poor alike who use the many articles 
prepared by the packers. 

The duty upon bichromate under the present law is 4 cents a pound 
and upon tin-plate is 1.1 cents a pound. If the amendment proposed 
by my colleague some days ago and which he and I advocated had been 
adopted the duty upon bichromate would have been reduced one-eighth, 
and if his amendmentin regard to tin-plates is adopted the duty thereon 
will be reduced one-eleventh; so that he is not open to the criticism of 
the Senator from as he was in favor of a larger relative reduc- 
tion of the duty upon bichromate, which is largely manufactured in 
our State, than he is now asking upon tin-plate which is so largely 
consumed there. 

I have taken it upon myself to say this much in i to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, because I entirely agree with my colleague in regard 
both to bichromate and tin-plate, and hence feel that the criticism of 
the ayo from Kansas applies equally to both of the Senators from 
my State, 

Arr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Maryland will withdraw 
his amendment until we act on that of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GORMAN. I am willing to withdraw it temporarily, and let 
the vote be taken on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now, I hope the Senator from Maryland will with- 
draw his amendment and let us go on. 

Mr. GORMAN. No, sir. I renew my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland to make the duty 1 cent a pound instead 
of 1.1 cents. 

Mr. VANCE. I shall vote with pleasure for the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], but I think it does not go far 
enough. We were promised when this bill was introduced, and it was 
heralded into this Chamber by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, that we were to have a reduction of about 25 per cent. upon 
the present schedule of duties. I should like to see where it comes 
in. We raised it over $800,000 on pottery and ware; we have 
raised it considerably in several instances in the metal schedule so far, 
and if we are to keep it standing on tin-plate, &c., when is the good 
time coming when the reduction of 25 per cent, will come in, Ishould 
like to know? Iam afraid, Mr. President, we are going to postpone 
it so long that we shall have no chance to get it in at all. 

It so happens that there is no American laborer to be Piya in 
the manufacture of tin. On the contrary, the lowering of the price is 
in the interest of the American laborer. It so happens that tin-plate 
is one of the things in which the price has steadily come down in En- 
gland without any competition in thiscountry. It isa very hard state- 
ment to credit, because we have been told again and again that there 
is no earthly way to get prices down unless we have a good substantial 
tariff. But still it seems from the statistics that this article has con- 
stantly gone down in England, and as it is an article of such universal 
use and as it.was agreed on all hands that we could afford to reduce 
the revenue, that the country demanded that there should bea reduction 
of the revenue, and as the Senator from Iowa announced this morning 
a proposition that I gave my assent to most readily that if we were 
ever going to reduce the revenue at all we had to somewhere, I 
think this is about as good a point as any to begin wi There are no 


laborers to be protected. There is no question of protection here, 
‘There is only a question of simple reduction of revenue and accommo- 
dation to the people who use this article. 

I, therefore, shall vote for the motion of the Senator from Maryland, 
but if it is not carried I give notice that I shall move—or is it amend- 
able now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is amendable. 


Mr. PLUMB. I should like to ask the Senator from North Carolina 
a question. I ask how much he thinks the buyer or purchaser of a 
single can or a dozen cans would benefit by that reduction? 

Mr. VANCE. I can make the calculation for the Senator if he will 
come around some evening when I have nothing else to do and can go 
into arithmetic. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PLUMB. Only a very small per cent. 

Mr. VANCE. There are over four millions of revenue from this ar- 
ticle alone. If we bring it down 25 per cent. weshall have one million 
of reduction to the people. 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes; but if we take it all off, it will not reduce the 
price of any single can of canned goods sold anywhere in the United 
States to the person who uses the goods inclosed in the ean. It is ab- 
solutely beyond opparin, beyond the possibility of computation in 
any way. The whole benefit would be divided between the manufact- 
urer of the can and the retailer of the can. 

Mr. VANCE. That brings up a great mathematical and metaphys- 
ical question. We are told on one hand that the tariff will not raise the 
price, on the contrary will bring it down, and we are told on the other 
hand that reduction will not reduce the price. 

Mr. PLUMB, That kind of reduction would not. 

Mr. VANCE. What kind of reduction would? 

Mr. PLUMB. If we threw in a chromo to the man who bought a 
can, that might lower it. 

Mr. VANCE. Very well, we_will tSrow in a chromo; we will re- 
duce the taxation and that will be the chromo that the people of the 
United States want, not only in this matter, but in various others. 
How much it will affect the can I have not the time nor the disposition 
to make the calculation; but I know that on the whole it would make 
a great reduction in the cost; at all events I am willing to risk that 
kind of reduction. 

Mr.GORMAN. I to the Senator from North Carolina that 
he withdraw his amendment until action is had on my amendment. I 
withdrew my amendment in order that a direct vote might be had on 
the proposition of the Senator from Ohio. If mine is voted down, the 
Senator from North Carolina can renew his. 

I myself occupy a middle ground on the tariff question, and I have 
been extremely unfortunate in ing in opposition to the peculiar 
views of the distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] on an 
article which I fear he does not understand; and now, on the other 
extreme, I am running against my friend from North Carolina. I trust 
my amendment may be directly voted on. 

Mr. VANCE.. I thought I was operating in the direction the Sena- 
tor desired. I thought he would agree to a still further reduction. I 
withdraw my amendment for the purpose of allowing a vote on that of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we shall allow this clause to remain as it 
is. The consumers of this article are perfectly content with it as it 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], to insert ‘1 cent?’ in- 
stead of ‘‘1.1 cents” a pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE. I renew my amendment now to make the-duty eight- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. Irise to a question of order. The Senate having 
put in 1 cent, no further amendment is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate struck out ‘Sand one- 
tenth of 1.” 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Maryland moved to make the 
duty 1 cent per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion was to strike out ‘and 
one-tenth of 1,” leaving it stand ‘‘1 cent.” It is now moved, before 
“1 cent,” to insert ‘‘eight-tenths of.” í 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The idea that no person who uses a can will get 
the benefit of this reduction seems strangeto me. There is a very 
quantity imported into this country which is used in making cans in 
which are packed fruits, oysters, fish, meat, &c. Then the tin-plate is 
used for other purposes. 

There are, according to the papers I hold in my hand, about 90 per 
cent. of the 260,000 roofs in Philadelphia covered with tin. I know 
that in my own town and every town in this country a very large per 
cent. of the roofing is done with tin. The Senator from Ohio remarked 
that the introduction of tin was interfering with iron roofing. That is 
not the case, because there has been nothing found by architects better 
adapted for the purpose of roofing than tin. Hence, notwithstanding 
Philadelphia is manufacturing iron plates, tin has superseded the use 
of iron for roofs. I hope that no extra duty will be put on this article. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina to make the duty eight-tenths of 1 
cent per pound. 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). Iam 
day with the tor from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], 


now for the entire residue of the day. 
Iam paired with the Sen- 


Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). 
Mr. PENDLETON (when his name was called). 


and I announce it 


ator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 


I am for 


the rest of the day with the Senator from eBags (Mr. ELL]. 

Mr. RANSOM (whet his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois eo LoGan] for the rest of this evening. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this matter I am 
paired with the from Minnesota [Mr. McMILLAN]. If he 
were here, I should vote ‘‘yea.’”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
J raga 

Mr. PLUMB (after having voted in the negative). I did not observe 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] was absent. I am paired 
with him, and I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—2%, 
Bayard: j Some” Hampte M = 
organ, 
Beck, a howd pid pe rogaa Vance, 
Butler, Garland, J Voorhees, 
Call, George, Jones of Florida, Walker, 
Camden, Groome, Lamar, 
NAYS—26, 
Aldric nger, Hill, Platt, 
“sees Daves of Ill, Hoar, Rollins, 
Anthony, wes, In Sawyer, 
lair, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sh 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, McDill, Van Wyck. 
Cameron of Wis., n, Miller of N. Y., 
Chilcott, Hawley, Mi 
ABSENT—26, 
Brown, nas, Miller of Cal., Saunders, 
Davis of W. Va., Kellogg, Mitch: l, 
Fair, Lapham, Pendleton, Slater, 
per A M illani Pa h, M 
c. 3 om., 
Gorman, McPherson, S m, 
Johnston, Mahone, Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BECK. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] advised me 
that on line 587 he desired to make an amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. But that clause has not been finished yet. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope not. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Letus try it on a division first, That may save 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the Senate adjourn. 

The question being put, it was declared that the ayes appeared to 

revail, 
£ Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAWES (when his name was called). I am paired on this ques- | ™ 
tion with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Puax]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. Otherwise I should vote 


‘yea. ” 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 25; as follows: 
YEAS—22. 
Barrow Coke, Hampton. Vance, 
Bayard, Farley, Harris, Voorhees, 
Beck, Garland, Jackson, Walker, 
Butler, George, Jones of Florida, Wi 
Call, Gorman, ey, 
Camden, Grover, Morgan, 
NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Songe Hoar, Platt, 
ison, Davs ot m. x k of Nevada, june 
A n; ones e r, 
Blain Hal Lapl i 
Cameron of Pa., McDill, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
Chilcott, Hill, Morrill, 
ABSENT—29, 

Bı Jo) Miller of Cal., Sewell, 

oekerell, Sea Mitchell, 
Davis of W. Va., Kellogg, Pendleton, Van Wyck, 
Dawes, Lamar, Plumb, est, 
Fair, zoia Windom. 
Ferry, Mi illan, 
Frye, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Groome, Mahone, 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


Mr. BAYARD. In line 687, I move tostrike out “eight” and insert 


for the rest of | ‘‘four,”’ so thatthe rate shall be ‘‘1 and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound,” 


instead of Land eight-tenths cents on ‘corrugated or crimped sheet-iron 
or steel.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Acting Secretary read the proviso from line 589 to line 593, 
inclusive, as follows: 

Provided, That all shapes or blanks, of sheet 


specially enumerated or menasa for in this 
rona es wae duty than is imposed upon the material = act 


, or skel 


of which such 


iron, if not 
cent Benet pd 


Mr. BAYARD. I move to strike out that proviso, 

Mr. MORRILL. I appeal to the Senator from Delaware to know if 
he would not make some difference. 

Mr. BAYARD. Throughout this bill there has been a rather novel 
way of providing. Take the clause beginning at line 589. What 
“shapes or blanks’’ have been referred toin this clause? 

Mr. MORRILL. Ionly appeal to the Senator on his own principle. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iwas about to state my principle. 

Mr, MORRILL, I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. BAYARD. I mean to that here is a proviso referring ap- 
parently to antecedent words, those antecedent words do not occur 
in the clause, when you come to examine it. Will any one turn, 

to a sentence coni the words ‘‘shapes or blan: 
tive of this kind of iron. 


Therefore I hope that proviso will be stricken out. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is a new provision, but I appeal to the Sena- 
tor to know if it is not a proper one. It barely proposes a half-cent a 
poton beyond that imposed on the material from which such blanks 
are e. 

Mr. BAYARD. Halfa cent a pound is $11.20 a ton. 

Mr. INGALLS. May I ask the Senator from Vermont what classi- 
fication this is intended to include? 

Mr. MORRILL. I donot know. 

Mr. INGALLS. If the chairman of the committee does not know 
what it is intended to include, inasmuch as the classification is entirely 
new, and it appears from the report of the Tariff Commission that there 
have been none of this classification cn abagi during the past year and 
no revenue derived from it, what is the use of putting a duty on it? I 
think before we are called upon to vote we ought to have some informa- 
tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Without undertaking to say anything about the 
prpany a it, Ican explain whatitis for. Itis a provision thatan extra 

uty shall be paid upon partially manufactured articles of iron or tin 
or any articles of that kind where S the metal is pressed into shape ready 
to be put together on this side of the water, making it above the raw 
material. That is the plan of the bill all the way through, to charge 
partially manufactured ata higher rate than the raw material 
from which they are made. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Rhode Island is correct, the words 
‘shapes or blanks of sheet or plate orskelp iron” ought to be stricken 
out, andit Tom to read: 

1 u noi 
Se BE E ha a 


Mr. ALDRICH. That language would be perfectly satisfactory to 


me. 
Mr. BECK. Ifithas any meaning atall that ought to be the language 
or it ought to go out. On page 40 of the examination of Mr, Oliver be- 
fore the Finance Committee he referred to a number of questions I asked 
on this clause, among others, and this is whathe said: 
The next proviso is on line 589, and reads as follows: 
seein , That all shapes or blanks, of sheet or plate, or skelp iron, if not 
specially enumerated or provided for in this act, shall pay one-half cent per 
Sg peo more duty than is imposed upon the material of which such shapes or 


The pordiosera deemed this proposition fair and t, took grvut 
pains to enumerate all known el en itseemed but fair hast ifin the future 
pisri new article of manufacture should roduced on which there would be in- 

creased labor or waste in making, ' keepin in view our desire to have all rates 
aai upon the material of WILA tee article WOA bo mada E E 

That seems to me to be a pretty harsh provision, looking into the 
future for possibilities. I think it ought i. out, t bat if it does not, 
and before the motion to strike out is put, if it is in order I will move 
to strike out ‘‘shapes or blanks, of sheet or plate, or skelp iron” and 
insert ‘‘articles partially manufactured”? before the words ‘“‘if not 
specially enumera 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me that if you insert in the six hun- 
dred and fifth line ‘‘plate or sheet” even at one-fourth of a cent per 

und, the Senator from Delaware ought to be willing to consent to that. 
t would cover all that we ought to cover, it seems to me, by this pro- 
vision. I call the attention of Senator from Delaware to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VOORHEES in the chair). If the 
Senator desires to amend the proposition of the Senator from Delaware, 
he had better put it in shape. 

Mr. BECK. Iam inclined to agree with the Senator from Delaware, 
that it is better to strike out the clause. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Delaware will agree with 


TŘ a ĖŮ 
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me on the desirability of putting in the provision in the form I have 


suggested. 

Mr. BECK. Let it be stricken out now, and it can be looked into 
hereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], to strike out the paragraph 
from line 589 to 593, inclusive. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The Acting read the next ph, beginning with line 
594 and ending with line 602, as ra at a f = 

Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron, without reference to } , and by 
whatever name called, eight inches or less in width, and not er than 
No. 10 wire gauge, 1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 10 
wire gauge and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 and four-tenths of 1 cent 
per poum; thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 and six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, 

Mr. MAXEY. Task the Senator from Vermont in charge of the bill 
whether under the sweeping expression of that clause, ‘‘ by whatever 
name called,” it could be designed to take in cotton-ties? 

Mr. MOR It is not. 

Mr. MAXEY. I want the record to show that fact. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Cotton-ties are provided for by themselves. 

Mr. VANCE. The design of the committee will not be carried out 
when it comes to be construed by the Treasury officers. The words 
‘‘ hoop, or band, orscroll, or other iron, without reference to length, and 
by whatever name called, eight inches or less in width,” will certainly, 
if the officers of the Treasury see proper to so construe them, be held to 
include cotton-ties. 

Mr. MAXEY. I think a special provision always controls a general 
provision, and as there is a special provision in reference to cotton-ties 
I had the explanation put on the record for the specific p of show- 
ing that the item now under consideration does not include that which 
is specially provided for elsewhere. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there any objection to striking out the words “‘or 
less” in line 596? That would make it perfectly plain as to what this 
section referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator move an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to have the opinion of the Senator from 
Vermont, the chairman, and to know whether he will object to that. 

Mr. BECK. Allow me to say a word. This involves a very large 
number of things by the classification. For example, we have provided 
for hoop-iron not thinner than wire gauge No. 10, and then above No. 
10 and not higher than No. 20. The present law makes no division 
under No. 20. Then above No. 20 there are so many changes of classi- 
lication here that unless there is to be some disposition to press this para- 
graph through, I hope the Senator from Vermont, as it is now quarter 
past 6, will give.us a chance to look over it so as to see what is the real 
meaning of it. I have looked over it as much as I could, and found a 
good many things that ought to be looked at a good deal more carefully. 
I believe that limiting this down to wire No. 10 at one rate and 
then from wire guage No. 20 at another rate when the present law makes 
no limitation below No. 20 means mischief, and I want time to look at 
it. As it is quarter past 6 o’clock now, the usual time for adjournment, 
1 move that the Senate adjourn. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called), I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. If he were here, I should vote 
“nay,” but I have agreed with him to have the right to vote to keep up 
a quorum. I withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SLATER. Iam paired with the Senator from Minnesota [ M1. 
McMILLAN]. If he were here, I would vote ‘‘ yea.’? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I reserved the right to vote to make a quorum. 
Therefore I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—1s. 

Burrow Coke, n, M D, 
Bayard Farley, Vance, 
Beck, Voorhees, 
Call, Gorman, Jones of Florida, 
Camden, Groome, 5 

5 NAYS—24. 
Aldrich, Chilcott, Hoar, Mi 
Allison, ; inate Moca.” 
Anthony, Hal Jones of Nevada, Platt, 
Cameron of Pa. Hawley, wee Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., - Miller of N, Y., Sherman, 
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Brown, Frye, McPherson, Sewell, 
Butler, 
Cockrell, Grover, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Davis of Ill., Johnston, Pendleton, 
pers of W. Va., Jonas, Plumb, wees 
Edmunds, Lamar, x Ransom, indom. 

T, Saulsbur Y, 
Ferry, Saunders, 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Isay to the Senator from Kentucky that the clas- 
sification in this clause is the same as the old law with one slight ex- 
ception. They are practically the same thing, the only change made 
being for the purpose of preserving the same language, using the num- 
ber of the wire gauge instead of the other classification for thickness. 
The rates have been reduced throughout tke whole clause. 

Mr. BECK. The rates are reduced a fraction, and a very small frac- 
tion, at No. 20. The duty is 80.81 per cent., and I expect when the 
true prices of things are had it now will be found to be 100 per cent. 
Although no notice was given that we were to sit later than 6 o’clock, 
and the arrangement heretofore has been that we should adjourn at 6, 
and Senators had prepared themselves to examineall the questions likely” 
to be acted upon before 6, now, at quarter past 6, a change of classifi- 
cation has been made and a new schedule has been reached that in 
the ordinary course of events it was supposed would not be likely to be 
considered to-day. I desire to say for one that I am not prepared to tell 
what is the meaning of it. If I can have until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning I can tell, and I believe that I shall then be able to show that 
this change of classification from ten to twenty is done for some purpose, 
that other changes have been made to increase protection and to add to 
burdens, because I find that under twenty wire gauge the large impor- 
tations are made, and the change was not made recklessly; it was not 
made carelessly; it was made for a purpose, and while the reduction is 
from five-tenths down to four-tenths the reduction is so very small that I 
think we ought to look into it a little more closely. I am obliged to 
state, however, that I am not able to say what would be the real percent- 
age. It is put down at 88.81 per cent. on one portion and at 76.50 per 
cent.onanother. We have been endeavoring to obtain something like a 
system if we could. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that sgl the 80.81 per cent. class not a dollar of revenue was re- 
turned. 

Mr. BECK. [admit that. If we had been warned in advance by 
the caucus that sat yesterday morning and again yesterday evening 
that we were to be pushed into a conference committee, and all we did 
was to be upset without even getting a chance to make a record and 
tell the truth, I should have been prepared to sit until 9 o’clock. If 
gentlemen will adjourn now and give notice that they want us to sit 
to-morrow night I will come prepared to sit until 12 0’clock with them; 
but expecting to sit only until 6 o’clock to-day, and not expecting the 
Senate would pass this point, which involves the cotton-tie and many 
other things which ought to be carefully looked into, I do protest 
against our being driven in this sort of way. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator allow me to offer an amendment 
right here, to which I think nobody will object? 

Mr. BECK. I desire to finish what I rose to say. I want this bill 
finished rapidly, but I want a record made before it goes to a conference, 
and I believe all that we have done will be given away. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iasked the Senator from Vermont, in charge of the 
bill, whether the clause from line 594 to line 692 embraced in any way 
cotton-ties by the general description ‘‘ by whatever name called,” and 
he answered no. Now, I suggest to him as there seems to be doubt 
about that, to add after the word ‘‘called’’ the words ‘‘ except cotton- 
ties or hoops for baling purposes, or cotton steel ties or hoops for baling 
purposes,” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then you will raise a doubt on every other por- 
tion of the bill where classifications are made that you can not get 
over. Now yon can get over it, because cotton-ties are specially men- 
tioned in a clause below. If you make this special exemption there 
you open the door to doubt on every other clause of the bill. 

Mr. . I must confess that this whole matter has given me 
a great deal of cause to think there is something wrong about it. Here, 
after going on and using the general expression ‘‘by whatever name 
called,” I asked the question—Iam not blaming the committee, I do not 
believe they did anything of that kind—whether that referred to cotton- 
ties, and the Senator in charge of the bill, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, says ‘‘No, itdoesnot.” Very well. [look down then tothat 
which does relate to cotton-ties: 

Tron and steel cotton-ties, or hoops for bal urposes, not thinner than No. 
19, wire gauge, l and four-tenthe o l cent anaba 

It is perfectly well known to the very men who put that in there, I 
mean the outside men who did it, that No. 17 and No. 18 and No. 19 
are used for the of cotton-ties, and up to and including No. 20. 
It is from 17 to 20 inclusive that are most used for that p There- 
fore in putting this, as the bill does, at No. 19, all the cotton-ties of 
No. 17 and No. 18 would have to come in under this other SMe 
I must confess that when I look at it, although as I say I do under- 
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stand that a special provision controls a general law—there is no doubt 
about that—the ial provision does exclude all the gauges that we 
use constantly in baling cotton. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then change the special provision when you come 
to it. 

Mr. MAXEY. I propose to do that very thing. 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 19 will includeall that is used for baling cotton. 

Mr. MAXEY. I judge about that for myself. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is one or two numbers finer than is usually 
used. Nos. 17 and 18 are the kind, and No. 19 is finer than either of 
those numbers. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator will pardon me. I think I understand 
that point. I took the precaution to telegraph to the Cotton Ex 
in Galveston, in my State, before this question was raised, to give the 
numbers which they used, and their reply was that they used Nos. 17 
to 20. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire toadd further that every provision 
in the tariff bill would be faulty if there could be any fault found with 
this. It must of necessity come in where it is specially described, and 
nowhere else. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, a few days ago we had the ques- 
tion up of when we should take up this bill and how we should con- 
sider it and whether we should have night sessions or not. I presented 
a motion that the bill should be taken up immediately after the morning 
hour and its consideration continued until 6 o’clock. It is true that 
that was not formally acted upon; but there was a tacit agreement, an 
honorable understanding that we should take up the bill immediatel, 
after the close of the current morning business and consider it until 
6o’clock. Nowitseems—I have discovered it in the papers, a thing that 
I did not know—that there has been some determination of our Republi- 
can friends to force anight session to-night without having given us any 
previous notice, directly or indirectly, of their intention to break this 
agreement, this tacit understanding. 

Now, I appeal to the Senator from Vermont at this hour, past the 
time that we usually adjourn, and I state to him and others that if he 
desires a night session to-morrow night and will give notice to that ef- 
fect I will vote for it; I willstay here with him. I want this bill passed; 
I do not intend to vote for it; and I and the Democratic party on this 
side of the Chamber are offering no obstructions to the passage of the 
bill. Wearesimply desiring to make a fair and candid statement of 
what the bill is and the effects of it. There is no disposition to unnec- 
essarily delay this matter. You have scarcely got a quorum. You 
know perfectly well that you can not force action to-night. Now, why 
irritate and excite the same human nature in others that you have in 
yourselves? You can lead a horse to the water, but you can not make 
him drink. 

Now, give your notice and you shall have an opportunity of having 
a night session. Nobody wants to throw any unnecessary obstructions 
in the way of the transaction of business. 

We have staid here quietly until 6 o’clock. Wesupposed you would 
adjourn then. Now, give your notice for to-morrow night, if you will. 
Tell us what you want, and I will vote to give you any reasonable time. 
If you want to have night sessions next week, you are responsible. 
You say you can not get the bill through otherwise; beitso. There 
has been more time consumed than most of us ex with this bill. 

For the last two or three days our Republican friends have been very 
loquacious. I think they have consumed much more than half the 
time that has been consumed in the discussion of this question. That 
is their right; itis their privilege. This bill is of sufficient importance 
to justify them in doing it without being continually censured. 

I think it would be for the best interests of the bill, I think it would 
be for the best interests of the Senate, and I think it would be favoring 
the passage of this bill if the Senator himself would take the floor and 
give us notice and then moye an adjournment. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I wish to say in the first place that 
there has been no caucus directing me to havea night session. My only 
object is to make some p so that I can see that the end of this 
pone will some time be reached; and unless we can make even more 

than we have made to-day, we are not to have time enough to 
finish the bill. I concede thatif a night session was to be had, per- 
haps some notice ought to be given of it, but I have only intended, as 
I shall intend to do from now until the end of the bill, to keep the 
Senate here as long as I can every day in order to finish the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do you propose to keep us here to-night? 

Mr. MORRILL. No; I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask the Senator from Vermont—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. MAXEY. I ask the Senator from Vermont to withdraw his 
motion for a moment. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 


Mr. MAXEY. Iwanttoofferanamendmenttobepending. Iwith- 


draw the one I offered, and move that in line 595 the words ‘‘and by 
whatever name called ” be stricken out. 

Mr. MORRILL. I renew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, January 26, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

SUGAR IN BONDED WAREHOUSES. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, I noy ask unanimous consent that the 
bill to which I have called attention on several occasions heretofore, 
but to which objection has been made, may now be taken up for im- 
mediate consideration. I refer to what is known as the warehousing 
bill. I think the objections have generally been withdrawn, and I hope 
Sere NDI Apgar 10 De tna, wonton bill. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the b be read, subject to objec- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2222) to amend section 2983 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


Sta! so that the dut; id u; sugar shall be assessed upon the quantity de- 
ved Seen tiated nt is nantly cared or aaiae eck 
Mr. KASSON. This, I may be itted to say, is the unanimous 


report of the committee, and the objections that have heretofore been 
made have been withdrawn upon an examination of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


Mr. ELLIS. I object. 

Mr. KASSON. If the gentleman from Louisiana will allow me a 
single word—— 

Mr. ELLIS. I object. 


FORT SMITH MILITARY RESERVATION. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7060) 
granting the right of way for railroad purposesand telegraph lines through 
the lands of the United States included in the Fort Smith military res- 
ervation at Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying’ report, ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Minois. order. 

Mr. REED. I would like to have an opportunity to ask unanimous 
consent to pass a bill—— 

Mr. HUTCHINS. I understand that there will be objection made 
to passing any bill by consent. 

The SPEAKER. The order is called for. The Chair will 
state that the regularorder is the morning hour for the call of commit- 
tees for reports. 

Mr, KELLEY. I move to dispense with the morning hour. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suppose it is the objectof the gentleman to make 
that comprehensive enough to include also the suspension of private 
business for 

Mr. KELLEY. It is my intention to make that motion. 

The SPEAKER. It will require a separate motion. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to lis- 
pense with the morning hour for the call of committees. 

The motion was to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move to dispense with the consideration of 
private business for to-day. 

PRINTING REPORT OF TARIFF COMMISSION, ETC. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to makea privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

There have been several requests on the part of members and others 
to print as if it had appeared in the RECORD portions of the report and 
testimony taken by the Tariff Commission, and a resolution was re- 
ferred to the committee authorizing certain copies to be printed. The 
committee have instructed me to report the resolution back with asub- 
stitute. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is that a privil report 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to eased whether it isor 


not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It isa privilegedreport. The gentleman will not 
object to it when he hears it read. The resolutions for this purpose 
were introduced by the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE) and 
authorized the printing of 5,000 extra copies of certain parts of the tes- 
timony taken by the Tariff Commission. The committee recommend 
the ing out of all after the clause of the resolution and the 
insertion of what I send to the desk as a substitute. This authorizes 
the printing to be done by the Public Printer on certain conditions 
which are ed in the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The proposed substitute will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Printing recommend the striking out of all after the enact- 
ing neno of the resolution and to insert as follows : 


reports of Commission and evidence an a popar RnD 
Pe or any part f heretofore printed by — of pa may be 
reprinted at the Publie Printing Office at the Senators, Representa- 
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tives, and Delegates in Congress, or others, upon payment in advance to the Pub- 
lio Printer of the cost theres thereof, the same as if o y printed in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD.” 


Mr. HASKELL. Let me ask the gentleman in charge of this mat- 
ter if that will in any way interfere with the printing already author- 
ized ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Notin the least. It interferes with no previous 
orders with reference to printing any portion of these tariff matters. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think this publication ought to be under the same 
conditions as those of the general law, which requires 10 per cent. above 
cost to meet contingencies. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not think it is necessary to add the 10 per 
cent, on the cost, because the amount must be paid in advance, and this 
relates to a matter now pending before the House. Some tlemen 
desire extra copies to be pri and the committee have thought it 
well to allow them to be printed and to be paid for in advance, the same 
as for speeches. 

Mr. HASKELL. And itshould be stated that this is not for the ben- 
efit of the member. 

Mr. SPRINGER, No. The members want to send them out in re- 
sponse to demands made“upon them. 

The concurrent resolution was adopted. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the concur- 
rent resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SECTION 3788 REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. VAN HORN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table, for reference to the Committee on Printing, the bill (S. 2370) 
to amend section 3780 of the Revised Statutes. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s ta- 
ble, read twice, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORT OF DISTRICT HEALTH OFFICER. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make another privileged report from 
the Committee on Printing. I am instructed to report back with a fa- 
vorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. Res. 293) authorizing 
the printing of 2,500 copies of the report of the health officer of the 
District of Columbia. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That the Public Printer be, and is hereby, authorized to print 
2,500 extra copies of the annual report of the health officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia; 100 for the use of the Senate, 300 for the use of the House of Represent- 
atives, and 2,100 for the use of the said health officer of the District of Columbia. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
und being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question was on the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call fora division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 42. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for tellers. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I make the point that no quorum 
has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. SPRINGER, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOL- 
MAN. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is the usual number which has always been 
printed, It is necessary that the health officer should have these cop- 
ies in order to exchange with other health boards. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I suggest that a quorum is not present, and that 
the point of no quorum should not be insisted on. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ifthe House willallow me, I will withdraw the res- 
olution for the present. I donot desire the matter to be prejudiced by 


hasty action. 
There was no objection, and the resolution was withdrawn. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. VALENTINE. I desire to offer a bill for reference. 

Mr. KELLEY. Imust pressmy motion to dispense with private bus- 
iness for this day. 

The question being taken on Mr. KELLEY’s motion, it was agreed to 
(two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of resum- 
ing the consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to im- 
pose duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

TARIFF. 
The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union for the purpose of further considering the tarifl 
bill. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] is entitled to 


the floor. 
Mr. KELLEY. Mr. when I retired from the floor 


Chairman, 
day it was not because I had said all that the committee had a right to 


expect me to say, or all that I would have been glad to say, especially 
in reply to in tories that were pouring upon me very thickly from 
the other side. It was because decorum and the usages of the 

under peculiar circumstances, such as had arisen, required me to retire. 
The announcement of the resolutions of the Senate expressive of the ap- 
preciation of that body of their late associate, Hon. Mr. Hill, of Georgia, 
was about to be made, and it was fitting that no obstruction should be 
put in the way of their consideration by the House. 

I do not propose to renew my general discussion this morning, but 
desire to say this much, that I ought to have done, in vindication of 
the present bill and of my assertion that I regard it as the most perfect 
tariff bill that has ever been submitted to the American Congress. The 
present tariff abounds in compound duties, so much specific, so much 
ad valorem, which experience has shown involve customs officers in 
much labor and lead to many appeals and much litigation. Following 
the Tariff Commission in this respect, the committee have adhered to 
simple duties wherever it was not found to be impracticable, as appears 
to be the case in a few instances. 

I had remarked that I believed the reduction of income under this 
bill would be very much more than that estimated by experts, and had 
added that this reduction was exelusive of commissions, charges, &c., 
which I thought amounted on the average to about 10 per cent. If it 
be asked why I anticipate a greater reduction, I will point to the fact 
that under the sweeping “not otherwise provided for” clause in the 
metal schedule of the existing law about $8,000,000 was collected in 
1882. And my confident belief is that as most of the articles which 
made up that large sum will, under this better-devised system of classi- 
fication, come in at their proper rates and under their proper designa- 
tions, while there will be some increase of revenue under these schedules 
the large amount under the not-otherwise-provided-for clause will almost 
disappear as a total, it will have been distributed in minor smounts over 
other portions of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me 
to ask him one question for information ? 

Mr. KELLEY. I was ne to acest I was now ready to answer the 
questions which were by ea me, I think by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox beer the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE], and for aught I kom by my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. Iwill be happy, if I can, to answer any question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? : 

LLEY. Fora Sees. 7 yes. 

RINGER. Did I understand the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to state that the average reduction of duties recommended by the 
pending bill amounted to 10 per cent. of the existing rates? 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman so understood me it was because 
I utterly failed to express m; é 

‘Mr. SPRINGER. I understood the gentleman to say that there was 
10 per cent. of reduction. 

Mr. KELLEY. I spoke only of the reduction resulting from the 
abolition of charges upon inland rtation, commissions, &c. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then will the gentleman state what he has esti- 
mated to be the average reduction upon existing rates by the present 
bill? Do I understand the gentleman to state—— 

Mr. KELLEY. I can not say what the gentleman understood me to 
state, after the question he has put tome. I can only repeat what I 
said. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I beg the gentleman’spardon. Iasked him what 
was the average amount of reduction proposed by this bill from exist- 
ing rates, 

ir. KELLEY. As I understand it, it runs in the neighborhood of 
5 per cent. over the whole imports, based upon the estimates of the im- 
ports for 1882. That is exclusive of the reduction that will follow the 
abolition of the charges to which I have referred. 

A colleague on the Committee on Ways and Means reminds me that 
by the figuring of the experts the reduction will be at the rate of about 
12 per cent. over the whole list, and my impression is that it will be 
larger. My mind had wandered a little from the point of the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him whether 
the bill reported from the Committee on Ways and Means increases or 
diminishes the rate of reduction proposed by the Tariff Commission? _ 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman has before him, or at least if he has 
not he ought to have—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have the big book here. 

Mr. LLEY. And by examining it he will find just what is done 

subject on every item the position of which is not changed by 
ification, so that we could not ascertain exactly what the er 
article pays. 

Mr. McKINLEY. But there has been a decrease from the recom- 
medsin of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; I am aware of that. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I am very glad to hear the gentleman make that 


admission. 
Mr. KELLEY. Our bill proposes less reduction than that proposed 
by the Tariff Commission. 
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Mr. MORRISON. Some $8,000,000 less on sugar, some four millions 
less on one article of tin-plate, and other amounts on other articles. 


Mr. KELLEY. Iam ying to the question of whether there is a 
reduction; how that reduction is reached is another question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I see it stated in the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion that the reduction proposed by that commission is from 20 to 25 

cent. But I understood from the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. KELLEY] that the rate of reduction proposed by the Committee 
on Ways and Means is only about 12 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. I say that the calculation by the experts is that it 
will be 12 per cent.; but I think it will be much larger than that, and 
that is exclusive of the reduction resulting from the abolition of the 
duty on commissions, &c. 

Mr. CARLISLE. 
tion ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. ‘There was some confusion in the Hall yesterday 
afternoon just as the gentleman was about closing his remarks, and 
I was not able to understand exactly what he said would be the effect 
upon the revenue of the proposition reported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, as well as of the proposition of the Tariff Commission, to 
abolish the duties on commissions, and I understood 
the gentleman to say that it would work a reduction of from 10 per cent, 
to 50 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. No; my estimate, based on the best information I 
could get, was that it would average about 10 percent. And when I 
understood the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], or possibly 
it was the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], to say that it was im- 
possible it could amount to that much, I replied that there were cases in 
which it amounted to about 50 per cent., but that the average would 
probably be about 10 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE, Fifty per cent. on the duties ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, on foreign imports and consequently the duties. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ido not think it will average 3 per cent. on the 
whole schedule. 

Mr. HASKELL. There are instances in which—— 

Mr. KELLEY. I will not sustain the matter by my own assertion 
only, but will appeal to two of my colleagues for specific cases in which 
these charges—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman must remember in the first place 
that the provision of the law which imposes duties upon commissions, 
charges, and packages applies only to those cases where ad vatem du- 
ties are imposed, and can have no reference whatever to those provisions 
of the law which impose specifie duties. Our duties under the present 
law are largely specific, and they will be still more so under the bill 
reported from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Now, in order to make a reduction of 10 per cent. in the revenue by 
reason of the abolition of these duties upon commissions, and 
packages, it must be shown that they will amount to ten do on 
every hundred dollars’ worth of goods bought in a foreign market and 
imported into this country. I think no such proposition can be estab- 
lished. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Kentucky will not dispute the 
proposition I have FRG laid down that our present tariff is charac- 
terized by the general prevalence of compound duties; thata compound 
duty is made up in part of a specific duty and in partof an ad valorem; 
and as the charges now under discussion arise wherever an ad valorem 
duty is imposed, they arise on almost all the dutiable imports under 
the existing law. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman allow me to call his attention 
to the metal schedule, in regard to which the largest importations cèn- 
sist of pig-iron, wrought and cast scrap-iron, and steel rails, upon all 
of which the duty is purely specific ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yet it is true that one of the prevailing complaints 
against the present tariff is based upon these compound duties, and 
one of the well-grounded and most widespread demands for revision is 
to get rid of compound duties which have rendered the discharge of 
imported goods through the custom-house so difficult. I affirm that 
thead valorem duty prevails in the general scale of our imports, and that 
10 per cent. will probably be found to be a moderate estimate. Now 
I ask my colleague on the committee who sits behind me [Mr. HAs- 
` KELL] to state a case in which the and commissions amount 
to about 50 per cent., and I ask my colleague from Ohio [Mr. MCKIN- 
LEY] to state another actual case. 

Mr. MORRISON. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will allow 
me before he gets away from this subject—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. I shall not ‘‘get away from this subject;’’ and Į 
had oupeeir to my colleagues on the committee to state cases. 

Mr. KELL. Iam at liberty to state a case on the authority of 
a man whom every member of the Massachusetts delegation will rep- 
resent as one of the leading importers of glass and ery ware. I 
take the case of a crate of these goods from the interior of England 
worth $24, or perhaps $30. When you take the cost of the crate and 
add to that the i Darcy Ra Cipa PE h 
valorem duty levied 


commission, the port charges, and then the 


Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques-: 


upon crockery generally, the amount of these charges and commissions 
is $11 and some cents—about 50 per cent. of the invoice price of the 


Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman intend to say that the impor- 
tation ofan article from Europe, the cost of which is only $24, is a fair 
sample to take? 

Mr. HASKELL. I did not sayit was a fair sample—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. If it cost $12, the proportion of charges would be 
much larger, of course. 

Mr. HASKELL. I did not state that it was a fair sample, nor did 
the chairman of the committee. But he said that these charges and 
commissions would run upward from 5 cent., and in one case he 
knew of would amount to 50 percent. He has appealed to metostate 
a case. The name of this importer—I am willing to give it—is Mr. 
Jerome Jones, of Boston. 

Mr. CARLISLE. A very reputable man. 

Mr. HASKELL. A very reputable gentleman, and a good Demo- 
crat, by the way. We have his statement, and I have the figures. 
That is an extreme case of the cost of an imported article being swelled 
by the commissions and charges. The chairman of our committee 
thinks that the commissions and charges will average 10 per cent. of 
the whole. I do not think they will go quite that high. 

A MEMBER. How high? 

Mr. HASKELL. I think they will go from 5 to 7} per cent. I 
think the total reduction by this bill on the basis of importations is 
about 17 per cent., but I believe the total reductions without regard to 
importations—that is, giving us full credit for our reduction of tariff 
rates—will reach, as the commission said they would, from 20 to 25 per 
cent. of the present tariff rates. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am ready to yield to my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], who, I understand, desires to pre- 


sent—— 

Mr. MORRISON. One word before the gentleman gets away from 
this subject of ad valorem rates and the probable reduction to resalt 
from repealing the provision of law which make freights, charges, and 
commissions part of the dutiable values. This has been stated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] at 10 per cent., and by 
other gentlemen at a still higher figure. If we may credit what wesec 
in the newspapers, since we are not allowed to speak of what occurs at 
the other end of the Capitol, it will aj that the estimate there, 
when extended over the whole range of duties, is 2} per cent. or less 
than five anda half millions on more than two hundred and fifteen mill- 
ions. The gentleman will remember there are certain schedules upon 
which there is no increase of duty resulting from this provision of law, 
because the duties are entirely specific. Take for illustration schedule 
of earthen and glass ware. While the duties on earthen-ware are en- 
tirely ad valorem and are increased very largely by this provision of 
law, we get more import duties from glass, the other partof that sched- 
ule, and upon this the duties are about three-fourths specific. 

Nearly one-fourth of our revenue comes from sugur, and the duties 
upon it are entirely specific; and if the gentleman will examine the 
woolen schedule he will find that of the twenty-nine or more millions 
of duty we collect from that schedule only thirteen millionsis collected 
on ad valorem rates. 

_ Mr. KELLEY. I thought the gentleman was going to ask me a 
question. 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes; and I am coming to the question. The gen- 
tleman says when we have double duties, say 25 cents per yard anid 25 
per cent. ad valorem, amounting to 50 per cent. ona piece of goods, that 
this provision applies to the whole, increasing both ad valorem and spe- 
cific rates. This I submit is not the fact. It applies to and increases 
the ad valorem And if the gentleman will take the trouble (anil 
ort} is what I wish to ask him to do) he can ascertain the fict for him- 
self. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am grateful for this lecture, but I will be still 
more so if the gentleman will now propound his question, because he 
will have a chance for the floor hereafter. 

Mr. MORRISON. Does not the gentleman know these ad valorem 
duties apply to less than one-half of the duties collected? 

Mr, KELLEY. No. 

Mr. MORRISON. And understanding it may average on earthen- 
ware 17} per cent., does he not know that on silks and such goods it 
will average less than 5 per cent., which I believe a fair avetage for all 
to which it applies, and as the duties are applicable to less than onc- 
half of imported goods, does he not know that it will be less than 2! 
per cent, on the whole? 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is in error about his articles. He 

id the large importation .was of glass-ware where the rate is specilic. 

enture to say if he will examine the list he will find the rates are 
valorem where they run up to these large amounts. 

Mr. MORRISON. I said so. 

Mr. HASKELL. No; you turned it the other way, that the large 
importations were at specific rates. 

Mr. MORRISON. On glass not on earthen ware. 

Mr. HASKELL. On earthen-ware, on which the rates are ad va- 
lorem entirely. The gentleman is all wrong. 
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Mr. KELLEY, Before I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER] I desire to ress my anxiety that general debate shall be 
limited to as brief a period as is consistent. We on this side want but 
little general debate. We believe that the five-minute debate, with a 
liberal allowance for printing, which is usually made during such de- 
hates, would give ample time and means for the discussion of this bill 
after the very elaborate discussion on the abstract principles of tariff 
which took place during the last session of Congress. I ask the other 
side of the House to let me know at the close of the speech of their 
colleague how short a period will in their judgment be necessary for 
general debate. I have no disposition to crowd the matter, but am 
very anxious to have the time reduced to the least period which will 
be agreeable to gentlemen on both sides. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the bill which is reported by the com- 
mittee contains 2,440 lines. There is scarcely an article known to the 
consumption of the American people that is not included within its 
schedules for taxation, either by name or within their extraordinary 
classifications. We are taxed on every class of subjects, and if the 
House will look at the bill they will find the last item is some article 
whose name begins with ‘‘Z.’’ So, then, we are taxed from “A” to 
‘tizzard.” [Laughter. ] 

The truth is that the whole purpose of our tariff system seems to have 
been perverted from its original object, which was to select those sub- 
jects which would produce revenues for the support of the Government, 
nntil by the law of the last session experts have been employed for the 
purpose of finding not how we can raise revenue but how we can pre- 
vent revenue, in the interest of bounty to monopolies. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, my friends and colleagues on the Committee on 
Ways and Means who hold views diverse from my own will admit that 
in the counsels of our committee it was conceded by a witness before 
us that certain duties were absolutely prohibitory and were intended 
to he so. Andas to one of the classifications in the wool schedule, upon 
which they do not know the present rate of duty charged because of 
expert classification, it was also conceded that it was not even an infant 
industry, but an industry to be brought into being by this paternal Gov- 
ernment (not an infant in esse but only in posse) in order that the little 
bantling after it was started into life might be protected by the public 
bounty as all other infant industries are by this so-called protective 
policy. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the history of the efforts for the revision 
of this tariff. We find that the tariff which had existed up to 1861—62 
was revised by what is known as the Morrill tariff at rates very largely 
below whatnow exist, that continued during the war and until 1872—73, 
when there was a revision by which the duties were reduced 10 percent. 
And just before the advent of the Democratic party to power in this 
House, in the last hours of the Forty-third Congress, the tariff was re- 
vised again, and the 10 per cent. which had been taken off was again 
imposed and continues tothis day. And this tariff is higher in most 
respects than that of 1842, and on the average on dutiable articles is 
nearly as high as any in our history. 

Ever since that time we have been trying to get this tariff revised. 
My honorable friend from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], who was chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in the Forty-fourth Congress, re- 
ported a bill on which we might have secured action had it not been for 
the great Presidential issue of the winter of 1876-’77. ‘The late chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, Hon. Fernando Wood of New 
York, in the Forty-fifth reported a bill, and the only consider- 
ation it received from our friends on the other side of the House when 
it came into the Committee of the Whole was a motion made to strike 
out the enacting clause, which was done. Every effort, Mr. Chairman, 
hitherto made has been foiled; and the effort has been to keep the peo- 
ple of this country under the same burden of taxation that now exists 
without any change or revision. No has been made except in 
the sporadic case of the motion of my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Mc- 
KENZIE] to suspend the rules and put quinine on the free-list. 

At the last sessien of Congress, when a proposition was made to con- 
sider the revision of the tariff, a counter-proposition for the creation of 
a tariff commission was offered for the purpose of making that revision. 
A commission for a revision had been proposed in a previous 
but it was postponed. As was wittily said by some one, the whole 
‘Tariff Commission proposition was simply an affidavit for a continuance. 
We were told at the last session of Congress that Congress was incapa- 
ble of acting upon the question, that it was incompetent for the task 
ofa systematic and thorough revision of the tariff, and that we must 
have a board of experts upon a commission to do that work for Con- 
gress. On our side of the House, in opposition to that commission, we 
insisted that when the report of the commission came into Congress, with 
its tariff proposition, we would necessarily be compelled to go to work 
to remedy the defects that might exist in it; in fact, to revise the revis- 
ion; and the Committee on Ways and Means of the House-and the Fi- 
nance Committee at the other end of the Capitol have been for nearly 
two months revising and ing the work of the commission of ex- 
perts. Itis not surprising that this should be the case. That com- 
mission for revision, I will not say all of them, because it is not true, 
huta number of the gentlemen who were on that commission were per- 
sous who were interested in the perpetuation of this system by which 
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the consumers of the country are made to contribute to the support of 
the monopolies. It was a tribunal so constituted that the advocates at 
its bar were the judges who sat on its bench; and after their advocacy 
of the system which they proposed in their own interests they sat on 
the bench and decided accordingly. This was not true of all; there were 
exceptions; but it was notoriously true of some of them. 

The bill of that commission came into our Committee on Ways and 
Means. I am not revealing any of the secrets of that committee when 
I say that two of the members of that commission appeared before it, 
and one of them very signally went back on the report which he had 
signed as a member of the commission, and advocated the views which 
had been his own personal views on the commission, but in which he 
was overruled by the other members. Being thusoverruled he came into 
the committee, and the committee almost entirely subscribed to his 
views and increased the duties on woolen goods, being the particular 
articles to which that member of the commission addressed himself. 
The committee in the way of revision of the bill of the commission has 
increased the duties, I believe, certainly with very few exceptions, as, 
for example, on sugars and tin-plates. 

Mr. HASKELL. And wire rods, and on bar-iron and on wire and 
on sundries—— 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, particularly on sundries; and in that nomen 
generalissimum the gentleman covers a large amount of bounty. 

Mr. HASKELL. I saya large reduction was made by the committee 
on the report of the commission in these and other articles. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, here is the bill of the Tariff 
Commission and here is the bill as we propose it, or rather as the com- 
mittee propose; and my honorable friend the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the chancellor of the exchequer, comes in with his budget under 
his arm, and when asked, as he was on yesterday, to throw some light 
on this subject and tell the House and the country what would be the 
effect of the revenue bill now proposed on the quantum of revenue, he 
said he was unable to do anything more than to make a very shrewd 
guess at it. 

Mr. KELLEY. I said I could make a guess or an estimate, not a 
“shrewd guess.’’ 

Mr. TUCKER. I do not think my friend made a shrewd one, at all 
events; and the fact of the matter is that the committee has come into 
this House unprepared as a committee to satisfy the inquiries of the 
House and the demands of the country to know what is to be the effect 
of this bill which we propose to the country to adopt. 

Gentlemen have said, or the intimation has been thrown out, that we 
on our sftle of the House have been operating for delay and to postpone 
the consideration of this tariff bill. I was anxious, Mr. Chairman, that 
there should be a postponement of the consideration of the bill until the 
members of the committee, and especially its chairman, should be filled 
with sufficient information to throw some light upon this important sub- 
ject. 

Mr. HASKELL. I want to ask the gentleman from Virginia, when 
he says that we can not give correctly the amount of reduction of reve- 
nues that this bill will produce, if in his experience he has ever seen a 
tariff bill or an internal-revenue bill, or if he ever hopes to see one, where- 
in any man can fairly with accuracy estimate the amount of revenue 
resulting therefrom? 

Mr. TUCKER. I say, with very great respect to my friend from Kan- 
sas and to all the members of the Committee on Ways and Means quo- 
rum pars minima fui, that I think the committee has shown i in- 
adequate to the task devolved upon it by the House if when it comes in 
with a bill so im t as this for the revision of the tariff it is unable 
even to make a wd estimate or guess as to the effect of the bill upon 
the Government. 

Mr. HASKELL. Here is the estimate which I hold in my hand. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does my friend from Kansas mean to say that that 
is even a shrewd estimate? 

Mr. HASKELL. You asked for an estimate. 

Mr. TUCKER. I wanted a shrewd estimate. 

Mr. HASKELL. We will leave that to the Democracy. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will not the gentleman from Virginia, who was also 
a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, give us his estimate, 
or even a shrewd guess, and the date w which his estimate is based, 
and I trust it will be a shrewd one? Tank the penton, as one of the 
Committee on Ways and Means with the p tion of this 
bill, to give us such an estimate as he himself has been able to form with 
reference to the question he asks, because he had every facility that we 
had and all of the opportunities that we have had for making an esti- 
mate. 

Mr. TUCKER. My honorable friend, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, has said that it was not our duty to make an 
estimate. 


Mr. KELLEY. I ask for your personal opinion. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mine, personally? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say to my friend that he 
will remember that on the morning this bill was or was ordered 


to be reported he came into the committee with his report prepared, cut 
and dried for the occasion; and that we asked leave to get some informa- 
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tion from the Treasury Departmentin reference to these matters of revenue 
and the effects of these duties. We wanted the delay in order that we 
might get the facts on which we might make an estimate; that delay was 
not accorded to us. The bill was ordered to be reported. It came in 
with that reservation. I confess I have not the means at my disposal of 
making the estimate, but I can show that the estimate which has been 
made in the paper which the gentleman holds in his hand is utterly 
delusive, 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say right here, in =o 
to the averments of the gentleman from Virginia, that the paper I now 
hold in my hand was then completed or receiving the finishing touches 
from that agent of the Treas! t who has for many years 
had charge of the preparation of the volume on the exports and imports 
which enter into domestic consumption. He was also the compiler of 
the volume I have here, giving us the Treasury statistics on these subjects 
from 1867 to 1878, and has compiled those of the subsequent years; and 
I ask the gentleman whether it is not within his knowledge that the 

ent had appealed to the committee to send it this table 
eee er the supervision of the committee by this agent, that it 
might be returned to us with the Treasury certificate. Ido not wish 
to speak of the secrets of the committee-room, but I do say that the 
Treasury sat with us through its clerk best equipped for the duty of 
preparing the information referred to day by day, taking our rates 
of duty and calculating the ad valorem and putting the results in the 
table day by day. No information has been withheld, nor was the bill 
precipitated upon the House until we had all the Treasury could give us 
in the way of information. 

Mr. TUCKER. I would like to know whether my hour has expired, 
or whether my friend from Pennsylvania now controls the floor? 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; but when the gentleman made a statement 
which was so easily overthrown I felt it my duty to do it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. TUCKER. I now desire to go on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia will proceed. 


Mr. TUCKER. I do not doubt that what my honorable friend has 
said is true, although I am notaware of it. But one thing is clear, that 
the gentleman would not put the estimates which are found in that paper 
in the report which he has submitted to the House. Why was not that 
done? Was it because the gentleman did not consider those estimates 
reliable? If so, then in the midst of all this darkness upon which the 
report of the committee throws no light, what light is thrown upon it 
by the estimate which the gentleman holds in his hand, and which I 
will show directly is absolutely delusive? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that I may not exhaust my time in this play 
between myself and the gentlemen, my colleagues on the committee, I 
proceed to say that in the revision and formation of a tariff bill three 
partiesare interested: the Government foritsrevenue, the manufacturer 
for his bounty, and the consumer for his burden. 

Before I go into an analysis of the bill in respect to these important 
interests, permit me to make this remark: those with whom I co-op- 
erate u that committee and with whom I stand associated in this 
House on the tariff question have not proposed any radical reforms in 
this tariff system. We recognize the fact that under this protective-tar- 
iff policy industries have grown up, have been broughtinto being, have 
been nursed by the Government, and capital has been invested in them 
to such an extent that it would not only be wrong but unstatesmanlike 
for any one in this country to attempt to break up the whole manufact- 
uring interests of the country by a leap from the high protective sys- 
tem which prevails down to what I would regard as a revenne-tariff sys- 
tem. All that we have proposed or attempted to do, and all that we will 
attempt,to do in the course of the investigation of this bill is to diminish 
the enormous profits of the manufacturing industries which are derived 
from levying a tribute upon the consuming interests of the country. 

With this preliminary statement I proceed to show what I call the 
special attention of the House to, that the burden which the consumer 
bears in reference to the tariff system is double in its character. He 
bears a burden resulting from the tax levied by the Government upon 
the article of import that he consumes, which tax goes into the Treas- 
ury. That isa burden which he bears in the support of his government; 
and heavy as it may be for all the legitimate purposes of the Govern- 
ment, he cheerfully bearsit. But there is another burden that he bears, 
and that is the burden which results from a system of prohibitory duties 
under your tariff system, which, by preventing importation, prevents 
all revenue, but indirectly enhances the price of the home article he is 
forced to consume instead of the foreign article; not to the full extent 
of the duty in all cases; but a large percentage of that duty he does pay 
in the enhanced price of the domestic article he consumes, and which 
thus goes, not into the Treasury at all, but into the pockets of the man- 
ufacturer as a bounty contributed by the consumer. 

It is obvious, therefore, that when the country lifts its hands and cries 
forarelief from the burden, itisidle and delusive for the gentlemen on the 
other side to say, ‘‘ Why, donot you see we have decreased the burden ? 
The revenues under this tariff will be $20,000,000 less than they are 
under the existing tariff.” if that be the fact the burden which 


the citizen bears in contributing to the support of the Government is 


lessened; but if along with the lessening of the duty which would go 
into the Treasury you increased the duties which are for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, and by prohibiting importation increase the bounty 
paid by the consumer, do you not see that while you credit the Govern- 
ment with a diminution of burden on the score of revenue to it you 
must charge the Government and this bill with the increase of burden 
which comes from the amount the consumer is made to pay to the mo- 
nopolies of the manufacturers? 

A revenue duty and a protective duty differ as wide as the poles. 
A revenue duty looks to and invites pr Sober esa! a protective duty 
forbids or decreases importation. And therefore I say to my friends 
upon the other side that when you come to measure the amount of 
diminution of burden which the proposed bill makes for the benefit of 
the people, you must not only see how much diminution of revenue 
that goes to the Government it affects, but how much diminution of 
tribute it makes in the form of bounty to the manufacturers of the 
country. 

Therefore when revenue ceases or is reduced it does not necessarily 
follow that burdens are increased, because the revenue may be reduced 
by the imposition of a prohibitory duty, which would at the same time 
increase the burden in the form of a bounty to the protected interest. 

Take this case: Suppose that the duty on pig-iron, which is now $7 
a ton, should be increased to $20 a ton. That of course would prevent 
all revenue from pig-iron, and gentlemen could say, ‘‘Do you not see 
that the duty which we now have laid on pig-iron relieves the dear people 
from all burden, for the Government gets no revenue from pig-iron, for 
the people pay no duty onit?’’? But at the very same moment the duty 
of $20 a ton on pig-iron, by preventing all importation of that article, 
would tend to increase the monopoly of the manufacturers of pig-iron 
in this country so as to enhance the price paid by the consumer for that 
article. Therefore the burdens may really be increased by a rate of 
duty which would apparently diminish the burdens, because by that 
duty the Government obtains no revenue at all. 

Take this instance, and I call the attention of my honorable friends from 
the South to it, take the instance of cotton-ties. The present duty on cot- 
ton-ties under the ‘‘n. o. p.” provision, the ‘‘not otherwise provided ’’ 
provision, is 35 per cent. ad valorem. Now, whatis the duty proposed 
by this bill? It will amount, as I see by the statement of some gentle- 
man who has made a calculation, to 82 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, while under the present rate of duty of 35 per cent. ad volorem 
there is a revenue collected for the Government from cotton-ties, under 
the proposed rate of duty of 82 per cent. ad valorem there will be no 
revenue at all derived from that source. And the effect of it will be ` 
that gentlemen will say, ‘‘ Why, you see we have relieved the-people of 
the country, particularly our Southern brethren, from all taxation on 
account of cotton-ties.’’ That is to say, by the crook of the Treasury we 
will take nothing, but by the crook of protection the burden on the cot- 
ton-tie consumer is doubled in the interest of the monopolist manutfact - 
urer, although the Government does not get a cent of revenue from it. 

Mr. HASKELL. May I ask the gentleman one question on the cot- 
ton-tie question? 

Mr. TUCKER. My friend will have ample time to reply to me. I 
am very glad to see that he perceives the necessity for unlimited debate. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not see that. 

Mr. TUCKER. I beg pardon of the gentleman; he will follow me, 
and I hope will do so in extended remarks, because the subject needs 
full and ample explanation. 

Mr. HASKELL. The statement of the gentleman is so grossly inac- 
curate that I would like to respond now. > 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman wants to reply I will yield to him 
if it does not come out of my time. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iwill not take the gentleman’s time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] declines to yield. 

Mr. TUCKER. No, I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. HASKELL. The statement e by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. TUCKER] was that he had been informed by some gentlemen 
that the duty on cotton-ties proposed by this bill will amount to 82 per 
cent. ad valorem. Now, I hold herein my hand the price-list of cotton- 
ties forthe lastten years, showing that the rate of duty under the present, 
law of 35 per cent. ad valorem on cotton-ties went as high in some 
instances as 2} cents per pound, while under the bill of the committee 
it will be but 1.41 cents per pound. The present rate of duty of 35 per 
cent. ad valorem is about 2 cents per pound, while the rate of duty pro- 
posed by the bill of the committee is about 1.41 cents per pound; show- 
ing that the statement made by this gentleman to whom reference has 
been made, whoever he may be, that the duty on cotton-ties has been 
doubled by this bill, is incorrect, for I can prove it will be lowered on the 
average rate of cotton-ties for the last ten years. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] will 
allow me a moment—— 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLS. I have here a list furnished by Nailor & Co., of New 
York, importers, of the price paid by them for cotton-ties in England, 
which is $35.39 per ton. At the rate proposed by the bill of the Com- 
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mittee on Ways and Means, the duty on cotton-ties will be $31.36 per 
ton, or the equivalent of an ad valorem duty of over 81 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Nearly 82 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, the ‘‘ veritable estimate” which has been re- 
ferred to by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [ Mr. 
KELLEY], and which is to throw so much light on this controversy, my 
friend from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] says is not reliable, for the duty on 
cotton-ties as estimated in that statement is equivalent to an ad valorem 
duty of 81.64 percent. Now, is thisestimatereliableornot? Did you 
bring into the House a paper to instruct the House which tells what is 
not true? 

Mr. HASKELL. That paper is one asked for by your side of the 
committee, and you got what you asked for. 

Mr. TUCKER. This paper is one which was referred to by the honor- 
able chairman of the committee when he was asked a few minutes 
how he would throw any light upon the subject, and he said, ‘‘ Here 
is the statement and it is all that we have.” [Applause and laughter. ] 
Now, ‘‘if the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness!” [Renewed laughter.] Has my friend from Kansas any further 
question to ask me? 

Mr. HASKELL. I stated to the gentleman the rate of the average 
for the last ten years. I said nothing about the present rate except to 
compare it with the average rate. I hold here a statement of the price 
of cotton-ties for the last ten years. 

Mr. TUCKER. I take the latest information; and, besides, I want to 
know, and I press the question on the House, why is it if, as the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] says, the proposed bill puts a duty 
on cotton-ties lower than the existing tariff that the manufacturing in- 
terest is so eager to change the rate of the existing tariff and adopt that 
proposed by the bill of the committee? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me show how absurdly delusive this whole 
statement is. In the last column of this statement, as gentlemen will 
see, under the head of “estimated duties on merchandise entered for 
consumption during the year ending June 30, 1882, at the proposed rates 
of duty,” the revenue from the duty on cotton-ties proposed by this 
bill is given as $608,000, while the duties previously levied on cotton- 
ties amounted only to $270,000. This would appear to show that by 
this change of duty there will be an increase of revenue. But every- 
body knows that the increased duty will be prohibitory, and there will 
be no revenue. Hence I say that this table submitted to us by the 
committee is one which, if it be relied upon, will absolutely delude us, 
for the reason I have already stated, that a revenue duty does not pro- 
hibit importation, while a protective duty, by prohibiting importation, 
does not increase revenue, but is bound to diminish it. But remember 
while the protective duty does not burden the citizen for the benefit of 
the Government, it burdens him to a greater extent with a bounty to 
the manufacturer for whom it creates a monopoly. 

There is one other matter to which I wish to call attention that gen- 
tlemen may notice it in the progress of our examination of this bill: that 
the form of specific duties and the results as tabulated in the paper re- 
ferred to from the committee will, if we rely upon them, deceive us. I 
will take one illustration. It is said that the duty of $7 a ton on pig- 
iron is only about 37 per cent. The reason of this, if you will look into 
the reports of the Bureau of Statistics, will be found to be that the unit of 
value of a ton of pig-iron imported into this country in 1881—82 was $18; 
and Mr. Oliver in his late statement before the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate has said that most of the pig-iron imported during that 
year was Bessemer Pig, the highest-priced pig. Now, on $18 a ton, $7 
is about 37 per cent. ; but what becomes of all the cheaper grades of pig- 
iron which can be made in England for $10 per ton, and the freight on 
which will be, say, two or three dollars a ton? Seven dollars a ton on 
pig-iron worth $10 a ton would be 70 per cent.; but this duty of $7 a ton 
on the lower grades of pig, being absolutely prohibitory, brings no reve- 
nue. It is only the higher class of pig that brings you any revenue at 
all, because the ad valorem equivalent of the duty is less on the higher 
class than it is on the lower class. 

Therefore I ask my friends on both sides of the House to be careful not 
to be deluded—of course I do not use the term in any improper sense— 
not to be deluded by the appearances of this table, but to see by look- 
ing at the report of the Bureau of Statistics for the amount of im 
into the country and at the unit of value upon which the equivalent 
ad valorem duty isestimated. These specific duties cover articles rang- 
ing sometimes I will say from 20 cents to 50 cents; so that the rate of 
duty, while it may be fair for the high-priced article, may be absolutely 
prohibitory as to the low-priced article, all being in the same class un- 
der the same specific duty. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a subject which has been one of very 
great interest in this discussion—the subject of labor. Ihave goneinto 
that so fully on a former occasion that I do not desire to consume time 
upon it just now, except by making one or two statements. I wish to 
show that the idea that a protective tariff can have any effect in increas- 
ing the wages of labor in a country is absolutely unfounded. If you 
will ask aman why he wants a protective tariff he will tell you, because 
labor is so much higher in this country than abroad that he can not pay 
the wages demanded and manufacture the article at a profit. Suppose 
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there were no tariff, would the protective-tariff man demand a tariff? 
Yes. Why? Because under free trade, as labor here would beso much 
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higher than it is abroad, capitalists in certain branches of industry could 
not afford to carry them on, could not go into these manufactures with- 
out a protection which would enable them to pay the wages demanded. 
Thus it will be seen that so far from the tariff being the cause of the 
high wages, it is the fact of high wages that makes the occasion and ere- 
ates the need for a tariff. Men want protection because, as they say, 
the laborer demands higher wages here than he does in England, and 
they can not afford to carry on manufactures unless they get enough pro- 
tection to give such price to the products as will leave a profit after pay- 
ing the wages demanded by labor. Yet the protectionist turns the ar- 
gumentright around, and holds that the tariff is the cause of high wages, 
when in fact the high rate of wages in this country is the cause of man- 
ufacturers wanting and demanding a tariff for protection. 

But, Mr, Chairman, there is no man on the committee—and I speak 
not only for gentlemen on the other side but for myself and, I think, for 
the distinguished friends who act with me on this question—there is 
no man on the committee who is not willing in the present condition 
of things to accord such a duty upon all these manufactured articles as 
will enable the manufacturing interests to pay the full measure of wages 
that the American laborer has a right to demand. But what we desire 
is that after we have made the tariff high enough to enable you to pro- 
tect the laboring man in his wages, you shall not under the color of 
getting a high tariff to protect the laboring man get a tariff which will 
enormously increase the profits of manufacturing capital. 

But I want to call the attention of the committee to another point in 
this connection. A proper question for the laborer to ask is not only 
“ How much wages will I get?” but “‘ How much will I be able to get 
with my wages?” It is not how much wages in money he gets into 
his hands, but how much of the comforts of life will he be able to buy 
with his wages. When you tax the blanket, when you tax the food, 
when you tax the clothing and the very homes of the poor laboring man 
50, 60, and 70 per cent., itis a mere delusion to him to increase his wages 
and then toa like extent increase the price of the things he has to buy 
with his wages. 

There is another matter to which I desire to call especial attention, 
and that isa pone made by a distinguished gentleman on the Republican 
side of this House many years ago. I claim for itno originality, and 
give him full credit. I refer to my friend the present Director of the 
Mint, the Hon. Mr. Burchard, of Illinois. The ideais this: The factors 
that enter into the cost of every manufactured article are the cost of 
the raw material and the cost of the labor. Now, if the raw material 
costs the domestic manufacturer no more that it does the foreigner 
(sometimes it is less, as in the case of cotton) and the cost of labor in 
this country is 50 per cent. higher than it is in the cotton factories of En- 
gland (which it is not, for the reports of the of State show 
that, looking to the efficiency of our labor and the length of time em- 
ployed, the English laborer is as well paid in the cotton factories of 
Manchester as in the cotton factories of America; I refer to the reports 
of Mr. Secretary Blaine and Mr. Secretary Evarts), in such case the 
manufacturer demands such duty on the perfected article as will com- 
pensate for the increased price of raw material and of labor. Now, 
when raw material is not enhanced to the domestic manufacturer over 
what the foreign manufacturer has to pay, then the only thing you 
want a duty for is to protect the labor. I may say the labor in cot- 
ton manufactures, in round numbers (I am not precisely accurate), is 
about 20 per cent. and the raw material 80 per cent. It is obvious, 
then, to any man who is an arithmetician that if you want to give 50 
per cent. protection to the labor involved in the manufacture of that 
particular cotton product worth $100 a duty of 10 per cent. on the 
whole product, which amounts to $10, will yield 50 per cent. on the 
$20 of labor in tect pir therefore where the cost of the raw mate- 
rial here and ab: is the same, and the only thing to be protected is 
the labor, you may distribute a small duty over the whole product, 
which will accumulate on the element of labor engaged in it to an ex- 
tent ample forits protection. And in the case of cotton a duty of 10 
per cent. on the cotton manufactured would be equivalent to aduty of 
50 per cent. protection to the labor engaged in making it. 

That same doctrine applies in reference to all manufactured articles. 
Yet very often ourfriends say that while the cost of labor here and in 

differs by 50 per cent., you must have on this article 50 per 
cent. duty to protect the laborer. But the view I have taken shows 
this is not necessary. You must look in each caseat whatis the cost of 
raw material there and here, and so lay your duty on the whole, raw ma- 
terial and labor combined, as will be equivalent to the protection of the 
labor in the manufacture of the particular article. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us see how much the manufacturer is in- 
terested in this matter. I find by the returns of the census that on all 
of the manufactures of this country the profits amount to over 35 per 
cent. under the existing tariff—the profits on woolens to 34 per cent. ; 
on chemicals, i yos cent.; on cottons, 24 per cent. On iron and steel 
the final report not been made, as there have been errors in the 
previous one; but the new report will show an increased profit over the 
present one. But the profits on iron and steel by the present report 
amount to 21 per cent.; on window-glass they amount to 20 p cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. May I interrupt the gentleman from Virginia 
with a single question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. McKINLEY. 
figures; that is, what computation he makes use of for reaching the con- 
elusion he has just announced? 


I wish to ask the gentleman how he reaches those 


Mr. TUCKER. Iwilltellyou. Ifind thecapitalinvestedisso much; 
I find the cost of the raw material entering into the manufacture is so 
much, and all the wages paid to labor so much, and the value of the 
product is so much; and then I deduct raw material plus labor from the 
value of the product, and the residuum is the profit on the capital. 

Such being the beneficial results to the manufacturer, what is it to the 
consumer whether you levy the duty on him and put it into the Treas- 

` ury or levy the same duty and put it into the manufacturer’s pocket? 

I will tell you what is the difference to the consumer. That which he 
puts into the goes to the support of the Government and is a 
benefitto him. What goesinto the pocket of the monopolistsis a tribute 
which he pays out of his own labor to fill the already full and overflow- 
ing coffers of the manufacturing industries of the country. 

ý: have stated general principles which I think are proper to be con- 
sidered prior to coming to look at the schedules in this bill. The first 
schedule is on chemicals. In order to prevent this tariff from being a 
tariff for revenue, the duties on spices are entirely taken off and those 
articles are put on the free-list, and everything, I believe, which is made 
in this country and to which any amount of labor is contributed is put 
on the dutiable list at a high rate of duty. 

Quinine is restored to the dutiable list, and all medicines and min- 
eral waters that are contributed by nature for the cure of disease and 
the administration of health to the human family are made dutiable. 
In other words, nature herself is taxed under this proposed bill in order 
that she may not contribute the gifts of God for the welfare of man- 
kind. 

Let me look at this matter of chemicals a little further and see how 
they fare under this revision. The labor employed or the wages paid 
in chemicals, according to the census reports, is $11,820,728; the amount 
paid for raw material is $77,344,281, and the product is $117,407,054; 
the profits, therefore, are about $28,000,000, or 33 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. But, again, the materials used are not all of them subject 
to any rate of duty; and therefore the principle that we have already 
applied would amply protect labor with a low rate of duty, because the 
raw material is on the free-list in many instances. 

Let us look briefly into the schedule of duties as fixed by this bill on 
earthen-ware and glass. Looking at the amount of labor, raw material, 
and the product, as before, I find that the profits are about 20 per cent. 
of the glass manufactured, and yet the duty on window-glass is kept 
at a rate of from 59 to 84 per cent. ad valorem. But before leaving this 
subject of earthen-ware, while I do not desire to delay the committee by 
going into the question of details, it will be found that in this matter of 
earthen-ware—common earthen-ware—that it is put into the classifica- 
tion with china, and that will result in increasing the duty on earthen- 
ware from 40 to 65 per cent. 

In the matter of metals, the duties on copper, although somewhat re- 
duced, are still prohibitory. ‘The profits on copper apparently are not 
as large as on other things, and yet we have a statement of the great 
copper mine of Michigan, the Calumet and Hecla, for which there was 
paid originally $8 a share. It is standing now in the market at $250 a 
share, and, as I was informed, the annual profits, or rather the divi- 
dends, amount to 250 per cent. Now, that is a copper infant with a 
good deal more brass about it than most of them have. [Laughter.] 
I will not go into the schedule of metals very particularly at this time. 
because that will be examined particularly by other gentlemen, and 
very carefully when we come to the details of the bill in the commit- 
tee. There is a small decrease, for instance, of the duty on pig-iron. 
There is also some decrease in the duty on Bessemer rails. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia has 
expired. 
Mr. BUCKNER. I hope that the gentleman from Virginia will be 


permitted to continue his ent. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would ask—and I do not mean to object to the ex- 
tension of the time—whether gentlemen on that side of the House can 
now give some idea as to what they would regard as a reasonable time 
for this debate ? 

Mr. TUCKER. After I am done speaking, but not while I have the 
floor. 

Mr. HASKELL. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire to con- 
sume another hour? 

Mr. MONEY. The gentleman from Virginia desires simply to finish 
his remarks. 

Is there objection to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia continuing? 

Mr. HASKELL. For how long? 

Mr. TUCKER. If my friend insists upon it I will give way now and 
ask leave to print. [Cries of “‘Go on!’’) 

Mr. HASKELL. I have no objection to the extension of the gentle- 


man’s time. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to extending the time of the 
gentleman from Virginia to enable him to conclude his remarks? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. TUCKER. Now, Mr. Chairman, in the matter of cotton the 
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committee will observe when they come to look at the schedules in de- 
tail, and at this paper in reference to the comparative rates of duty now 

and those in force under the existing tariff, that while there is 
a diminution of duty upon some of the lower types of cotton manufact- 
ures it is upon that class that is not only not imported in any consider- 
able quantity, but of which we export five or six times more than the 
quantity we import, so that in reality we have the command of the 
domestic market without any duty at all, and yet the existing duty is 
prohibitory and the duty fixed by the proposed bill will be still pro- 
hibitory. There is no relief to the consumer as to such articles. We 
are exporting the very things to foreign countries and selling them in 
competition with foreign manufacturers at a lower rate than we sell 
them at home to our own people. But when you come to these articles 
which are actually imported under the existing tariff you will find that 
the rate of duty is kept up and that there is no reduction. The rate of 
duty on somearticlesof cotton fabricsrunsall the way up to 45, 50, and as 
high as 60 per cent. on spool-cotton. Now, mark you, sir, here is the 
raw material at our very doors. The element of labor in the manufact- 
ure is only 20 cent., and a duty of 50 per cent. on the entire prod- 
uct is really aduty of 250 percent. on the labor And yet the 
statement made by the Secretary of State, based upon the consular re- 
ports, is that wages paid in cotton factories in Massachusetts are not 
larger, according to the efficiency of the labor and the time of work, 
than in the factories of Manchester, England. So that we are really 
not protecting the labor atall. This heavy duty is practically, for that 
is the result, to fill the pockets of the manufacturer at the expense of 
the consumers of the country. I really believe on most cotton manu- 
factures the duty of 20 or 25 per cent. would be the outside that would 
be required; and yet you find here the schedule of rates ranges all the 
way from 25 to 60 per cent. 

I come to the subject of woolens. It is a very remarkable fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that while there is upon blankets and flannels and hats of 
wool and such like articles an apparent reduction of duty of from 6 to 17 
percent., yet when you come to other woolen goods the duties are kept 
up and the reduction is very small. For instance, I find on blankets, 
flannels, &c., the duties are reduced 17, 25, 19, and 6 percent. only. On 
woolen cloths the reduction is only 9 per cent. ; on women’s dress- : 
7 to 10 per cent. only. And then a new class of goods is made which 
was formerly embraced under a duty of 6 cents plus 40 per cent. ad va- 
lorem and 8 cents plus 40 per cent. ad valorem; these special goods in a 
new class, have been put up to a duty of 12 cents plus 40 per cent. ad. 
valorem. So that the increase is from arate equivalent to an ad valorem 
of 66 per cent. toa rate equivalent to an ad valorem of 82 percent. And 
Dr. Hayes, a member of the commission, and at the head of the Wool 
Association of the United States, stated before the committee that this was 
a new industry; that they expected to bring it into being asa young 
infant which should live on the bounty of the paternal Government 
afforded by raising the duty to this enormous rate of 82 per cent. And 
the question for the American people is, are they not only to support 
the infants already in existance, but to bring new ones into being and 
place them upon the list of the foster-children of the Government, to 
be protected at the expense of the people by duties at the rate of £2 
per cent. ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is that industry? 

Mr. TUCKER. Women’s dress-goods made wholly of wool. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is that an infant? , 

Mr. TUCKER. It is not born yet. 

I remark upon this whole schedule, that the reduction of rate on the 
manufactured article is not sufficient, looking to the reduction of the 
rate on the wool, the raw material which is in the article; in other 
words, the reduction of duty on some classes of wool is, I think, as 
much as 20 per cent. ad valorem. Will the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] state whether I am right? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have not made the calculation. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think you will find the result is abont 20 per cent. 
reduction on the weol which enters into the woolen fabric. 

Mr. HASKELL. About 11 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no; about the 11 per cent. ad valorem part of 
the duty is knocked off of one class, but if you will look into it you 
will find the reduction amounts to about 20 per cent. on all wools. 

Mr. HASKELL. Oh, no! 

Mr. TUCKER. Here, for instance, onscoured wool of the first class 
the present rate is equivalent to 63 per cent. ad valorem; and the rate 
under the proposed tariff will be equivalent to 43 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The ad valorem rate has heen removed, but the 
classification has been changed from 32 cents per pound to 30 cents per 
pound; which reduces the reduction of 11 per cent. so that there is not 
really a reduction of 11 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, to bring this dispute toan end, I will look at 
the source of all light—the tabular statement referred to by the chair- 
man of the committee. I find here that scoured wool of the first class, 
valued before scouring 32 cents or less per pound, under the present 
tariff is subject to a duty equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 63.70 per 
cent. Under the proposed tariff it will be subject to a rate equiva- 
lent to 43.62 per cent. ad valorem; so that there is a reduction of 20 
per cent. of the rate; but that reduction is 33} per cent. on the duty 
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now levied, so the reduction is larger than I stated. The next class of 
scoured wool, value before scouring over 32 cents per pound, was sub- 
ject to a rate under the present tariff equivalent to 65.42 per cent., and 
under the proposed tariff will be subject toa rate equivalent to 32.42 per 
cent.; one-half reduction. And yet with a reduction of one-halfof the 
duty on the article raised by the agriculturist the duties on the manu- 
factured article made out of the wool of the sheep-raiser are put at a 
much less reduction than that to which he is subjected. 

Now look at the matter of carpets. The duties on carpet wools are 
considerably reduced under this tariff. They are wools of the third 
class. On the cheaper grades of them the present rate, equivalent to 
25.49 per cent., is reduced to a rate equivalent to 21.24 per cent. On 
the higher grades of them the rate equivalent to 31.32 per cent. is re- 
duced to 26.11 per cent. So that while there is a reduction of duties 
on carpet wool of nearly 20 per cent. the reduction of duties on carpets 
is much less. And you will find all through this tariff while there 
were no farmers on the commission to protect themselves, the manu- 
facturers were there to decrease the protection given to the agricultur- 
ists and to keep up the duties which are contributed by the farmer to 
the manufacturing industries of the country. 

Mr. KELLEY. I would ask the gentleman from Virginia whether 
I have not heard the complaint made that there was a member of the 
Wool Grower’s Association there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Unquestionably. But they have been in league 
with the woolen manufacturers ever since 1867. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then there was a farmer on the commission ? 

Mr. TUCKER. I do not know that. 

A MEMBER. Yes, there was. 

Mr. TUCKER. 1am glad to hear it. 

Mr. KELLEY. A member of the Wool Growers’ Association. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ido not know what his farm was doing while he was 
on the commission. 

Mr. SPRINGER. He is only a theoretical farmer. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, there is one other subject I desire to 
call attention to. One of the great subjects upon which gentlemen 
boast themselves of a reduction of duties is in the article of sugar. Now, 
sir, sugar is not an infant industry, I suppose; but it is as much so as 
pig-iron or cotton goods or woolen goods. The duties at the 
rate on the three classes of that go into the are 2.1875, 
2.50, and 2.8175 cents. The reduction of duty is 1.25 cents on all 
that polarize 75 degrees, and .04 of a cent on each degree above 75. 
The averageduties upon refined sugars, therefore, considering 89 di 
by the polariscope as the average of all those refining sugars up to No. 13 
Dutch standard, would be 1.81 instead of 2.18, 2.50, and 2.81 cents; so 
that the reduction of duty on the sugar which the planter of Louisiana 
raises is about 40 per cent. upon the present rates. The duty on sugar 
up to 13 Dutch standard, none of which into consumption, and 
which is therefore a raw material for the refiner, is reduced thus largely, 
not in the interest of the people who consume the sugar, but in the in- 
terest of the refiner who is to refine it for consumption by the people. 

Then what do you do with the refiner of sugar? Ah, sir, when you 
come to that you will find that the reduction proposed is a very stinted 
one. The reduction is not as great upon the refined sugars as upon the 
refining sugars. As it is under the present tariff, and as it will be under 
the proposed tariff, the duty upon all sugars that go into consumption 
is absolutely prohibitory, Therefore the refiner who sells sugars to the 
American consumer has an absolute monopoly by reason of a prohib- 
itory tariff, 

Thus when you come to look at the duty on the sugars which are to 
be refined for consumption you find the reduction is large in order that 
the refiner may get them cheaper for his refinery—a cheaper raw ma- 
terial. He will get the sugar from the planter in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi at a reduced price by reason of the reduced rate of duty on the 
foreign sugars, and under his monopoly he will sell it back to the sugar- 
planter at any price he may choose to demand. 

Sir, such legislation is not only unjust, but it is viciously unjust. 
Such legislation lays the whole agricultural and other classes under 
contribution to a few manufactu because at least the manufacturing 
interests which ‘are protected by this protective tariffemploy, it is said, 
only about 700,000 laborers. ‘That will make about three and a half 
millions of people dependent upon these manufactures, taking five as 
the average of the family. Therefore these three and a half millions 
of people lay under contribution nearly 50,000,000 of people to pay 
tribute to exaggerate the profits and dividends of the monopolists, who 
do not constitute one-quarter or one-fifth of those who labor on the 

Now, gentlemen will say, ‘‘ Are you in favor of keeping up the ay 
onsugar?’? No; lamin favorofreducing it. Butfor Heaven’s sake, 
you do reduce the duty on sugar, reduce it in the interest of the con- 
sumer by lessening the profits of the man who refines the sugar which 
goes into the mouths of the people. Do not lessen the duty on that 
which the planter raises, in order that the refiner may get the raw ma- 
terial cheaper and so make his already bloated profits avast by reason 
of his monopoly under the prohibitory duty you give to his refined sugars. 

But I have said enough on thissubject. There is one matter of which 
I ought to say something—the matter of the revenue. Itis utterly im- 
possible with the lights before us to determine what will be the amount 
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of revenue derived under the proposed tariff if it should ever come into 


existence. , Sir, you propose to take quinine off the free-list. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does this bill do that? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; quinine is now free and the Government gets 
no revenue from it. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. ‘And it was made free by more than a two-thirds 
majority of this House. 

Mr. TUCKER. You take quinine off the free-list and how much 
revenue will you get? This statement says that you will get 10 per 
cent. on the last year’s importations, and that will show that we will _ 
get a large revenue. Now, everybody knows thata duty of 10 per cent. 
on quinine will exclude all foreign quinine and give the monopoly to 
Powers & Weigh of Philadelphia. There will be no revenue tc 
the Government; but the consumer of quinine will pay a tax which will 
go into the pockets of the favored monopolists of Philadelphia. 

Now, I say that as long as you keep your duty on this side of or below 
the maximum-revenue point of duty any diminution of duty will re- 
sult in adiminutionof the revenue. But when you have a present duty 
which is on the other side of or above the maximum-revenne point of 
duty the increase of duty will decrease the revenue. Therefore, unless 
you know whether the existing duty is prohibitory or is tending to bea 
prohibi duty, is below or above the maximum-revenue point, you 
can not whether an increase or diminution of duty will increase or 
diminish the revenue. 

In the course of this discussion, with the best lights and with all the 
ability we eh ed will be compelled to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the le to the facts of the case in reference to each article, 
in order to ascertain whether we are increasing or diminishing the bur- 
dens of the people; whether we are decreasing their burdens by decreas- 
ing the revenue of the Government while we increase them by enhanc- 
ing the profits of monopolists, or, on the other hand, are decreasing the 


profits of monopolists in order to enhance the revenue of the Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Does the gentleman know that this estimate upon 
the decrease and increase of revenue is based upon the imports of last 


year? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes sir. But my dear sir [addressing Mr. Rus- 
SELL]—the Chair will pardon me, but I always feel so kindly toward my 
friend from poring bare inadvertently Ihave been led to violate 
the decorum of debate. [Laughter.] Does not my friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. RUSSELL] see that if the importation of quinine last year 
was $1,000,000 worth, and we should lay a duty of 100 per cent. on 
quinine, that none whatever could come in under that duty? But you 
put a duty of 100 per cent. on quinine, and make your estimate by 
multiplying that by the million of dollars’ worth, and say, ‘‘There is 
our revenue, $1,000,000!” j 

Mr. SPRINGER. A duty of 10 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, I used 100 per cent. to illustrate by, but 10 
per cent. illustrates the same thing. A 10 per cent. duty on a million 
of dollars worth of quinine imported it is said will yield $100,000 reve- 
nue. But with that rate of duty will any of that million dollars’ worth 
come in? You put up the bars and will not let the quinine come in; 
your protective policy means that it shall not come in. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the gentleman was complaining that we have 
not reduced the revenue, and yet he is arguing to show that there will 
be a reduction. 

Mr. TUCKER. I beg your pardon; I want the revenue reduced. 
But I am more vitally interested in decreasing the revenue of the mo- 
nopolists. I am not for increasing the revenues of the Government 
beyond what is wanted for its purposes, but am for cutting down the 
profits of seg ed i Sp a Depa tribute paid to it by the people. 

Mr. HASKELL, ill the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is speaking of the revenues and 
ts of the monopolists. The Powers & Weightman quinine, the 
in the United States, about like that of Howard’s in England, is 

iapa SraPovend for 50 or 60 cents per ounce above the average market 
price use of its known quality. 

Mr. TUCKER. Whatin the world, then, do we or they want with a 
tariff on this article? 

Mr. HASKELL. Wait a moment. The reduction in the price of 
quinine during the last two or three years has been 60 per cent. The 
duty was never more than 20 percent. Does the gentleman claim that 
the removal of a duty of 20 per cent. reduces the price of the article 60 
per cent., or that a 10 per cent. duty is prohibitory in the light of these 
facts? 


Mr. TUCKER. A 10 per cent. duty may be a prohibitory duty—— 

Mr. HASKELL. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. TUCKER. But my friend is not the organ of all infallibility; 
and although he so confidently says *‘ not at all,’’ yet I think it may be 
“atal.” (Laughter. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. The article was imported under a 20 per cent, 
duty; would it not be imported under a 10 per cent, duty? 
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Mr. TUCKER. My friend knows that we can not horizontalize the 
tariff and say that a duty of 10 per cent. will be prohibitory upon all 
articles although we may know it is so on some one or more. It may 
be prohibitory upon one article, because of the relation of cost abroad 
and at home. 

Mr. HASKELL. Ten per cent. upon quinine worth $1.50.an ounce 
would make it $1.65. Howard’s quinine is worth $2.25 to-day; and 
he could import it under a 10 per cent. duty and still have a margin of 
30 or 40 per cent. In the light-of this fact, does the gentleman say 
that a 10 per cent. duty would be prohibitory? 

Mr. TUCKER. ° My answer to the gentleman is a very simple one. 
If the gentleman’s argument be correct—and there can be no doubt that 
his argument is always correct—he has no doubt about it himself, why 
should we? 

Mr. HASKELL. Of course not. 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman’s argument be correct, then what 
in the name of common sense is the reason that Powers & Weightman 
have sent their agents howling all over the country for a restoration of 
the duty of 10 per cent., saying that the importation of foreign quinine 
has destroyed them, and has killed their infant industry ? 

Mr. HASKELL. Ido not remember to have seen any such state- 
ment coming from that firm, Every other manufacturer I believe has 
asked for the imposition of this duty; but Powers & Weightman have 
declared repeatedly, “Do as you please; we can sell quinine anyhow.”’ 

Mr. TUCKER. Has not my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY] stated that Powers & Weightman have stopped making quinine, 
but make the cheaper form of the product, cinchonia? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, Here is one of Powers & Weight- 
man’s circulars that has just come to me this morning. 

Mr. KELLEY. Powers & Weightman are notthe only manufactur- 
ers of this article in this country. 

Mr. TUCKER. How many.are there? 

Mr. KELLEY. There are five. 

Mr. TUCKER. Five manufacturers for whose benefit more than fifty 
million people are to be taxed? 

Mr. KELLEY. How many are there in the whole world? Eighteen; 
and under adequately protective duties we can produce one-sixth of the 
world’s production, as we did before quinine was put on the free-list. 
What I said was this: that they could only continue to A peeve quinine 
by virtue of the fact that we had not taken the duty off the other prod- 
uct of the same material known as cinchonida. 

Mr. CARLISLE. May I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether it is not a fact that quinine factories have been started in this 
country since the duty was taken off the article? 

Mr. KELLEY. My information is that when the duty was taken oft 
parties had prepared to start factories, who had got their plant, which 
is very expensive, and their stock, proceeded as well as they could; and 
one of them, a member of the firm of Keasbey & Mattison, said to nre 
that they had contrived to work up their stock. ` 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman mean to say that they went 
on and finished their plant simply for the purpose of working up the 
stock they had on hand, and then stopped? 

Mr. KELLEY. I mean to say that they had engaged parts of their 
plant. The gentleman is probably aware that in this country we can 
not prepare the most costly machinery of a quinine factory. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then why not let it come in free? 

Mr. KELLEY. We do. 

Mr. TUCKER, Now, I wish my friend from Pennsylvania, for whom 
I have very great respect, to answer one question—I know he will give 
me a candid answer. Has not the price of quinine fallen since the re- 
moval of the duty? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes; 60 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir; after the removal of the duty of 20 per 
cent.—if the removal of the duty regulates the price—the article fell 
60 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Thenithas fallen; that is the point I wanted to get at. 

Mr. KELLEY. It has fallen to this extent since the time the duty 
was removed; but this decline is owing to many ces. The 
mere abatement of a duty of 20 per cent. can not have reduced the price 
of the article 60 cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. I did not ask my friend to give the reason for the 
faith that is in him; I only wanted the fact. I understand my friend 
= AT ia aa price of quinine has diminished since the removal of 

e duty. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir; and I say it may go up again to $4 an 
ounce, as it did once when quinine was free. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; it may—— 

Mr. KELLEY. And probably will. 

Mr. TUCKER. It may; but I do not think that Powers & Weight- 
man and the four other monopolists in this manufacture would desire 
the reimposition of the duty if they thought the article after the res- 
toration of the duty would continue to fall in price. 

Now, the question is: Are the people in this country to be taxed for 
the benefit of these five firms, the tax being upon a necessary of life— 
a medicine for the cure of disease? Is health to be taxed and disease 


to be at a premium in order that somebody may thrive? 


Mr. Chairman, I will not trespass further upon the attention of the 
committee. Ihavespoken under very great disadvantages. Ihavehad 
no time for preparation. I have treated this subject in a way which 


has not been satisfactory to me, because it has been too desultory. But 
I wished to say in connection with the pending bill that the people all 
over the land are demanding a reduction of burdens; not a reduction 
of revenue merely, but a reduction of burdens; not a delusive reduc- 
tion, but a real one, which will bring down the revenue of the Govern- 
ment to the basis of a constitutional and economical expenditure, and 
will greatly reduce the bounty which monopoly receives from the tribute 
of a free people. 

You are going to keep up the internal revenue. Even my honorable 
friend from Penasylvania, who came herea yearago with thecry toabolish 
the internal-revenue system and especially to take off the taxes entirely 
from the great staple of tobacco, but gracefully receded from that position 
last session, came back again at this session with a promise of abolition 
of the tobacco tax, which he has kept to the ear but broken to the 
hope, for when we tried, in the bill absolutely repealing the tax on to- 
bacco, to bring the question up yesterday he objected to its considera- 
tion, preferring to keep up the internal-revenue taxes by reducing the 
taxes on imports $20,000,000 by this bill. If that reduction results, 
what hope is there of repeal of the tobacco tax? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not think my action of yesterday needs expla- 
nation or defense, even under the arraignment of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. TUCKER. He confesses judgment, then, as I understand him. 
[Laughter.] But being commended to the mercy of the court I will 
let my honorable friend off and say no more about it. 

I mean to say that the people of this country have demanded a re- 
duction of burdens. For myself, I can not permit this bill to pass into 
a law when it does not reduce burdens, but keeps them up. It keeps 
them up in the interest of monopolies; and under the appearance of re- 
ducing the burdens the Government imposes for revenue it still retains 
the heavier and more grievous burdens the monopolists receive in the 
form of bounties from the people. The people ask for bread; let not this 
Congress give them a stone. They ask fora fish, and do not give them 
a scorpion that will sting their industries todeath. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr, KELLEY. [ask the gentleman whether his principles apply to 
such products as sumac, barium, and hoop-poles, which I have heard 
said in the Committee on Ways and Means room are infant industries 
of Virginia? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; theduties on these articles are revenue duties. 
I did not desire to have them taken off. Besides, I will state now what 
I said in the committee-room to gentlemen ef the House, and espe- 
cially to gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber: that as kbor 
enters as an almost sole factor in the collection and gathering of sumac 
and as it is gathered by my colored fellow-citizens very largely down in 
my district and other parts of Virginia, it would grieve my heart very 
much, as much as it would grieve the heart of my honorable friend from 
Pennsylvania if the colored laborer of the South was put on a par with 
the pauper labor of Sicily! [Laughter and applause. ] 

Why what is the duty on sumac? Sixteen per cent. ; and on the ex- 
tract of sumac 20 per cent. Bring your woolen and your pig-iron and 
your steel rails down to that rate and then you can taunt me for go- 
ing for the proteetion of sumac. 

No, sir; that is a device of my friend to throw me off the track. But 
it puts me on the track. I say I am notin favor of this Congress strik- 
ing down every petty industry in the Southern country from which I 
come, while it does not diminish the duties on the articles of Northern 
production which the South consumes. 

A heavy blow is struck at the sugar interest of the South; and does 
the gentleman now want to strike down and destroy my infant sumac? 

Mr. KELLEY. I did not want to strike at it, but, on the contrary, 
I co-operated with the gentleman. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ido not say that you struck it. I hope I did not 
strike Billy Patterson. [Laughter.] I never charged my friend with 
that. Iam talking about what was done in committee. 

But why have you struck at this duty on sugar? What isit? We 
have never reached the maximum revenue point on the article of sugar. 
We make one pound for every nine pounds imported. The people will 
have sugar; the children cry forit. These infant industries must be 
fed with it. 

Now, with an increase of duties on sugar you would increase the 
revenue, and reach the maximum point, but with a diminution of duties 
on sugar you would diminish the revenues, But diminish the duties 
on pig-iron and you will increase the revenues. Diminish the duty on 
blankets and on hats of wool, which the poor people wear, and you will 
increase the revenue and lessen the cost. What is the tariff on hats 
last year? The duties ranged up to 90 per cent. on common woolen hats. 
What revenue? Two dollars. [Laughter.] That, too, under a tariff 
bill passed under a provision of the Constitution of the United States 
to lay and collect taxes to support the Government. You have reduced 


it somewhat by this bill; but wool hats will not comein. The duty 
you propose is prohibitory. Everybody will have to go bareheaded or 
wear the hat which monopoly will furnish at 70 per cent, advanced 
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price, unless those who buy silk hats in their foreign tour, and wear 
them when they come back to theircountry. They canavoid the grasp 
of monoply by going abroad to buy. Those who can not travel abroad 
can not evade the monoply that this Government creates for their dis- 
advantage and loss. 

` But I will not detain the House longer. I am obliged to the House, 
not only for its kind attention but for the special attention which has 
been given to me by my friends on the other side. [Applause. ] 

Mr. KASSON. I will yield to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], to come to some limitation on the gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] who 
has just concluded, my friend from Kentucky [ Mr. CARLISLE], and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] to say what time is requi: 
on the other side. 

Mr. TUCKER. I say as we have had our full time it would be cruel 
to other gentlemen not on the committee not to give them some time. 
I think it would be invidious, when the committee have thrown so 
little light, at least in the view of gentlemen in this quarter, on this 
subject, not to allow those outside of the committee to throw some 
light on it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Can any time be indicated? 

Mr. KASSON. I will waive all further general debate if gentlemen 
on the other side are willing to rest their case on the presentation of the 
gentleman from Virginia. [Cries of ‘‘Good!’’] Then we can proceed 
to the consideration of the bill at once by sections under the five-min- 
ute rule. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will say, Mr. Chairman, in response to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that I have been petitioned by five gentlemen at 
least who desire tosay something in reference to this bill. -Noone of them 
I think desires to occupy a full hour, and possibly two or three of them 
may speak within an hour. Perhaps other gentlemen also desire to be 
heard, but certainly there is no disposition, as far as I know, on this 
side of the House to prolong the debate. 

Mr. KELLEY. Would the gentleman from Kentucky then namea 
time at which we might close the general debate? There will be very 
little speaking on this side. There will be none whatever if we can 
get general debate closed now. If you will indicate a time, say how 
much will be taken on the other side, then we can fix a limit to the 
general debate. 3 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill of so much importance 
that it should have full and unrestricted discussion. It seems to me 
that there are other gentlemen on the floor besides the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means who desire to be heard upon it. It is 
a bill far-reaching in its results; one involving so much to the people 
that the debate should be allowed torun certainly alittle longer before 
the attempt is made to curtail it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then, if there can be no arrangement made by 
which the debate is to be limited, my friend from Iowa will proceed; 
and I hope gentlemen will bear in mind that there is no limit to the 
debate because of the opposition of gentlemen upon the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. REED. I hopesome understanding will be arrived at. Ithink 
the people of this country are more interested about the subject than 
they are about the debate. 

Mr. VALENTINE. A great deal more. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Iwould like to suggest to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that we might go on with the general debate to-day—— 

Mr. REAGAN. I shall object for myself to any effort to limit the 
debate at this stage of the bill. As I have said, this bill is one that is 
very far-reaching in its results. It is one in which the whole country 
has a deep and vital interest— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. I have made a suggestion to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
he will make more progress by allowing the discussion to run for a 
while. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that without unani- 
mous consent it is not possible for the committee to limit general de- 
bate. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Iam proposing that we goon by unanimous con- 
sent for this day with general debate. 

The CHAIR. The Chair understands the gentleman from Texas to 
object. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I understood the gentleman from Kentacky to 
say that only five gentlemen, to his knowledge, on that side desired to 
speak, and they will not probably occupy more than an hour. The Re- 
publicans on the Committee on Ways and Means are willing to surren- 
der any time that they may have otherwise wanted, if we can secure an 
understanding that the general debate shall be finished to-day. 

Mr. MILLS. You can not do that. 

Mr. EPA A And x ree Aegis we may © on for this afternoon 
and up to 5 orG o’clock, and if it be necessary haye an eyening sessi 
and close the debate to-day. Enc i 

Mr, BLAND, J demand the regular order, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise for the purpose of coming to a conclusion if possible as to the time 
for general debate. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burro’ of Michigan, reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under con- 
sideration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed with amendments, in which the 
concurrence of the House was requested, a bill of the following title: 
A bill (H. R. 5380) supplementary to an act approved December 17, 1872, 
entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the construction of bridges across the Ohio 
River, and prescribing the dimensions of the same.” 

TARIFF. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speakér, by way of sirg at the sense of the 
House with reference to the limitation of general debate, I move that 
all Leoa debate upon the pending bill close at 5 o’clock to-day. 

. RANDALL. I move to amend by saying 3 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. MILLS. Say 5 o’clock to-morrow. 

GRAS Very well; I accept the modification, and say 5 
cl 

Mr. KELLEY. Ifthe proposition of my colleague from Pennsylva- 
nia be acceptable to the other side of the House I will not object toit. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RANDALL. I only speak for myself. I have made what I re- 
garded as a reasonable s i 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to repeat what I said before, Mr. Speaker, 
that on a measure of this kind a proposition to limit the debate to one 
or two days is an unheard of proposition. If the gentlemen presenting 
the bill are willing that it shall go before the country they ought not 
to fear general discussion upon it. I hope the members of the House 
who are opposed to the bill will resist the motion. I shall certainly 
do so. 

Mr. RANDALL. I entered a motion neither as a friend nor an op- 
ponent of the measure, having no reference to that question, but simply 
because I regarded it asa reasonable time for discussion of the question. 
The most important discussion upon this bill will necessarily be had 
under the five-minute rule, and that is not cut off by my motion. 

Mr. KELLEY. I t the amendment of the gentleman, and pro- 
pose that general debate be closed to morrow at 3 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has modified 
his amendment by making it 5 o’clock. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well; I have no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the motion to limit debate be laid 
upon the table, for the purpose of saying that we do not want to fix the 
time at all—— 

The SPEAKER. This debate is out of order. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. I rise to a question of parliamentary 
inquiry or parliamentary privilege, for I rose before and addressed the 
Chair. I want to amend the proposition. I rose for that purpose when 
it was entirely in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain a motion to amend 
now. The question is on the motion to lay on the table. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes not counted. 

So (no further count being demanded) the motion to lay on the table 
was not to. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to amend 
the proposition, if it is open to amendment. I move to substitute 
“Tuesday, at 12 o’clock,’’ as the period when general debate shall be 
closed. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I demand the previous question upon the 
motion and the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, The gentleman from Maryland has 
offered an amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is included in the demand for the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Maryland, which is to fix the time for closing gen- 
eral debate at 12 o’clock on Tuesday next. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
79, nays 143, not voting 69; as follows: 

YEAS—79, 


Armfield, Caldwell, Cox, William R. Ford, 

Ape.. , Carlisle, Culberson, Forney, 
Belmont, Chaparan, Davidson, Geddes, 

Berry, Clardy, Da Lowndes H. Gibson, 

Bland, Clark, Di Hammond, N. J. 
Blount, Converse, Dowd, 

Buchanan, Cook, Ellis, A 

Opbell, Coyingter, Evins, rris, Henry &, 
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Le Fevre, Phister, Townshend, R. W. 
Hoblitzell, me Matson, ae Tee Hinr 
, Henry 
Hoos” Molana. bt. M. Rosecrans, U A 
ouse, e 
Hutchins, MeMillin, Scales, Vance, 
Jones, George W. poe Simonton, Warner, 
Knot, M ulton, Si rpe A R. Whitthor 
o me, 
Ladd, Muldrow, Springer, illis, 
Oates, 
NAYS—143. 
Aldrich, Dugro, Mackey, Shallenberger, 
Anderson, Dunn, Marsh, Shelley, 
Barr, Ermen McClure, Sherwin, 
Bayne, Errett, McCoid, Shultz, 
Farwell, Sewell S. McKinley, Skinner, 
Belford, lower, McLean, Jas. H. Smalls, 
Bag: ns a Milles Smith: Dietrich ©. 
roui y 
Bisbee, ` Guenther, Moore, Soani, 
Bliss, 1, Morey, Speer, 
Bowman, Hammond, John Morse, Spooner, 
Brewer, Harme: osgrove, Je, 
Briggs, Haskell, Mutchler, r, 
Browne, Heilman, Neal, Stone, 
Bers wa Jollpa O. eera : ONeill Taylor, Ezra B, 
urrows, us Ne y! 
Burrows, Jos. Hil, Page, Taylor, Joseph D. 
Butterworth, Hiscock, Parker, homas, 
Campbell, Hitt, Pa; s Thompson, W. G. 
Candier, Holman, Peelle, Townsend, os 
Cannon, Horr, Peirce, 5 
Carpenter, Houk, Pettibone, rner, 
Caswell, Jacobs, Pound, Valentine, 
Chace, Jadwin. Randall, Van Aernam. 
Crapo, Jones, James K. Ranney, Van Voorhis, 
lay: Tones, Phineas ay Lipo orth. 
en, orgensen, ait, 
Curtin, Joyce, Rice, John B. Walker, 
Cutts, Kasson, Rice, Wm. W Ward, 
Davis, George R. Kelley, ich, Washburn, 
Dawes, Ke m, Ritchie, Watson, 
Deering, Lacey, n, Webber, 
De Motte, Lewis, Robinson, Geo. D. West, 
Dezendorf, Lindsey, Robinson, Jas. S. Williams, Chas. G. 
Dingley, rd. Russell, Wise, Morgan R. 
Doxey, Lynch, Scranton, 
NOT VOTING—69. 
Aiken, Dwig! King, Scoville, 
Atherton, Farwell, Charles B. Latham, Smith, J. Hyatt 
k. Fisher, Martin, Sparks, 
Blackburn, Fulkerson, Mason, ompson, P. È. 
Harean a n, eee z ei 
ragg, eorge, oney, an Horn, 
Brumm, Gunter, urch, Wellborn, 
Buckner, .W. Nolan, White. 
Haseltine, 2 Williams, Thomas 
P, Hazelton, Paul, 
Clements, Herbert, Phelps, Wis 
bb, Herndon, Wise, Geo D. 
Colerick, Hewitt, Abram S. Rice, Theron M. Wood, Denten 
Cornell, 5 ichardson, D. P. Wood, Walter A 
Cox, Samuel 8. Hubbell, Rie n,J.8. Young. 
Crowley, Hubi Robinson, Wm. E. 
uster, Hump! ý 
Dunnell, enna, Ryan, 


The following pairs were announced: 
CORNELL with Mr. BLACK. 

HUBBELL with Mr. BLACKBURN. 
Mason with Mr. Hewitt of New York. 
Husss with Mr. LATHAM. 

PacHECO with Mr. WILSON. 

Camp with Mr. ROBINSON of New York. 
DEZENDORF with Mr. GARRISON. 
DwIGHT with Mr. WELLBORN. 

Mr. CALKINS with Mr. KENNA. 

Mr. WHITE with Mr. THOMPSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. TYLER with Mr. WILLIAMS of Alabama. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massach with Mr. AIKEN. 

Mr. BRUMM with Mr. MURCH. Mr. BRUMM would vote ‘“‘no” and 
Mr. MurcH would vote “ay.” 

Mr. CROWLEY with Mr. HOGE. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, of New York, with Mr. RICHARDSON, of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. WALTER A. Woop with Mr. HoBLITZELL. 

Mr. FISHER with Mr. CoLERICK. 

Mr. ae: I move that the reading of the names be dis- 

with. 

Mr. BERRY. I object. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the names of members who had voted. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], which is that all general de- 
bate on the bill now pending in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union be closed at 5 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a division. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 106, noes 42. 

Mr. REAGAN, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The ayes and nays were not ordered, only 18 members voting therefor. 

So the motion of Mr, KELLEY was agreed to. 


Mr. KELLEY moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolveitself into Committee 
of the Whole House on thestate of the Union for the purpose of resum- 
ing the consideration of the tariff bill. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michi in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties ypon foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

TheyCHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole for 
the furpose of considering the tariff bill. By order of the House all 

debate on the bill will be closed at 5 o’clock to-morrow. The 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. I regret that my proposition made to 
the gentlemen on the other side was not accepted. In view of the pro- 
longed debate upon the proper theory of a tariff bill had at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, my own judgment was that there was left to us, the same 
members of the same Congress, no other practical consideration than 
the question of the rates to be proposed on the various articles im- 
ported from abroad. For that reason I desired to come directly to the 
consideration of the bill itself in its various schedules. I should be 
glad to do it now, sir, and to leave the entire responsibility for delay 
upon those who desire that delay. Is any one ignorant of the dangers 
of procrastination? Weareinformed, on the contrary, that every day’s 
delay is producing harm to the country, and this irrespective of the 
theories that one or the other entertains upon the tariff bill; for, sir, 
business is embarrassed, is impeded, is in many cases suspended—not 
merely the business of producing in our own industrial establishments, 
but the business of merchants importing from abroad and of the trade 
in the interior of the States. Daily come letters and recommendations 
to us to press forward to some conclusion the bill that is now pending 
before the House and in Committee of the Whole. I desired for one to 
yield to that demand, and I desired, if it were possible, that the de- 
bate should be limited to this day. But the House has ordered other- 
wise. 

It remains, then, for me to consider certain questions which concern 
my own views of the bill as well as the public interests involved in it. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] has seen fit again to at- 
tack the composition of the commission of which I was an advocate and 
which nearly two-thirds of the House supported at the last session of 
Congress. He has made complaint against that commission that there 
were men on it who were connected with certain great interests, and 
who were there as advocates more than as judges. That criticism, sir, 
reminds me of the criticism of one who wanted no lawyers elected as 
judges, in order that the bench might be impartial in determining the 
force of the arguments of counsel to be heard upon points of law. 

It was just as important to have men of intelligence and of special 
acquaintance with the great interests of this country on that commis- 
sion ‘as it is to have an intelligent and learned judge on the bench to 
decide questions of law. When the gentleman says that there were cer- 
tain interests not represented on that commission, I have only to reply 
to him that it was impossible on a commission of nine members only to 
have representatives of each and all of the great interests of the country. 

When the gentleman said that no great agricultural interest had a 
representative on that commission, he has already been answered touch- 
ing one of them, who was put there for the express reason that the confi- 
dence of the entire wool-growing interest of the country had been given 
to him by electing him to be the chief representative of that interest. 
And then he complained that that representative was in ‘‘ cahoot”? with 
the manufacturers of wool. 

Ah, sir, did he not know that the present tariff is, and every proper 
tariff must be, the result of what he calls ‘t cahoot,” but what I call 
the mutual consideration of the relations between the raw material 
and the manufactured article? Without that relation there can be no 
just tariff. Our tariff on wool has been, is now, and mustin the future 
be adjusted with special regard to the relations existing between cost of 
wools and of woolens. If you have no manufacture of woolensin this 
country you can not produce wool in this country, and that enormous 
plant of the farmers of the United States goes for nothing, for they can 
not compete in the markets of England and foreign countries with the 
wool grown in Australia and South America. Both wool and its man- 
ufactures would disappear from our productive sources of wealth. 

So it is with every other interest; there is always a relation between 
the raw material and the manufactured article which you must observe 
in your adjustment of tariff duties. If you begin by putting your duty 
to any extent upon the raw material, that amount of duty must be 
added to whatever duty you impose, whether as revenue or on the basis 
of protection, upon the manufactures imported into this country. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman permit me a cns 

Mr. KASSON. In a moment. Yet the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER] complains that there is a larger percentage of reduction 
of duty proposed on wool than there was of reduction upon the manu- 
factured article, forgetting that the chief integral element of the duty 


on the manufactured article is that fixed element of the duty on the 
raw material, on the wool, And you arrive neither at protection nor 
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at any other inst principle until you have decided that there must be 
at least as much duty on the manufactured articleas that put upon the 
raw materis: which enters into the manufacture. Consequently there 
must be a difference in the proportion of reduction, because you can not 
apply the percentage of reduction on manufacture to the unreduced tax 
eft on the raw material. E OT DEAA desk ig Pog 
above that. I will now yield to my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CAR- 


LISLE]. 

Mr CARLISLE. Unless the imposition of the duty upon what the 
gentleman calls the raw material increases its price tothe manufacturer, 
what reason is there for increasing the duty upon the manufactured 
article on account of the duty on the raw material? The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] and other gentlemen on that side ot 
the House dery emphatically that the imposition of a duty increases 
the price, but contend that on the contrary it decreases it. 

. KASSON. Ido notso understand it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And if that be true, then I desire to know why it 
is that you must put a higher duty on woolen goods by reason of the 
fact that you have put a duty on wool? 

Mr. KASSON. Why does the gentleman pay a higher price for any 
article which is also imported, unless the import duty enhances the cost? 
Is it not because no man does business at a loss, and every other man 
must pay the market price? The resulting effect in the long run is a 
fall of prices to the consumer, under the operation of a double competi- 
tion. The immediate effect is to enhance the cost of manufacturing. 


Mr. CARLISLE. If you import your wool, then I admit your con- 
clusion. 
Mr. KASSON. We largely import wool. 


Mr. CARLISLE. We use nine or ten times as much domestic woo 
as foreign wool in some of the manufactures of this country. : 

Mr. N. And in certain branches of the wool manufacture we 
use nine or ten times more foreign wool than domestic. When we come 
to details that will all be very well. I am now speaking about the 
erroneous theory upon which. gentlemen maintain their opposition to 
this bill. 

I say, therefore, that in every case where we impose a duty on the 
raw material there is not an intelligent member of this House who will 
not agree with me that you have one basis that you can neither change 
nor modify in considering the question of the imposition of duties on 
the manufactured article. If any one disputes that proposition I should 
be glad to know it now. [After a pause.] There is then no dispute. 
We then have one basis upon which we 

There remains then the disputable points beyond; how much duty 
you are always obliged to impose, upon the same correct principle, to 
compensate for other differences of cost in this country. There is a 
further admission that generally the price paid for labor in this country 
is higher than the price paid for labor abroad. Is there any dispute as 
to that proposition? [After a pause] I hear none. 

There you have another element, fixed in principle, but not fixed in 
amount. And on that margin your committee, if it does its duty, must 
make an allowance for the estimated difference of cost in labor, if they 
wish the article to be manufactured in the United States at all. 

These two elements have been constantly present with me, in that 
part which I have had in the adjustment of duties on imports. They 
are points which we can not afford on either side of this House to for- 
get or to ignore, either as patriots or as statesmen. 

Whenever there is a raw material which we do not produce or which 
we produce in such small quantities that it ceases to be anything ap- 
proaching a national interest, and which enters largely into consump- 
tion in various articles of manufacture which are of very general use, then, 
in my judgment, the first principle of national economy requires that 
such raw material should go upon the free-list. 

And the great object I have had in view from the time of the organ- 
ization of the Tariff Commission down to this time has been to find the 
way for enlarging the free-list and thus reducing the compensating rate 
of protection. I care not so much for any theoretical change of system 
as I do to make a sure foundation for the maintenance of the national 
industries, without which no nation can be independent and without 
which no nation can make its ne prosperous and happy. 

And by so much further as any bill goes than the establishment of a 
rate of duty which will protect in vigorous operation all these great 
interests which concern the independence and prosperity, the wealth and 
the happiness of a country, so far as it goes beyond that point it then 
becomes high protection, and I am not for it. 

To be frank with gentlemen of the committee, there are in certain 
schedules of this bill some articles which in my opinion do not conform 
to that rule, some articles upon which the duty is unduly imposed, 
some articles upon which the duty is imposed for the protection of the 
more infirm enterprises, enterprises which ought not to have been under- 
taken, because of the little profit in them, instead of being based upon 
the maintenance of the average of that producing interest throughout 
the United States. If there be a poor copper or lead mine, the owner 
of which struggles to realize a profit of 5 per cent., and if there be 
other and greater mines from which the owner has an immense profit 
and the country ample supply, I do not think we ought to adjust the 
tariff rates to cover those cases which t the poorest enterprise 


and lift enormously the profits of the great sources of supply and wealth. 


The rule is then changed, and we are ing individuals, while the 
true law of protection ignores individuals but protects national produc- 
tion and national independence. 

_It is when we come to these points that I think there is fair room for 
disputing certain conclusions to which a majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee have arrived. But shall we spend time here in pre- 
venting the committee from idering those questions; or should we 
utilize our time to facilitate a movement toward certain rules of action 
which we can apply to the different items of the bill when we come to 
consider them? I think, sir, the latter is the course. Whenmy 
friend from Virginia says to us on this side of the House who believe in 
protecting our national industries, instead of fostering those of England 
and ium—when he styles that effort “bounty to monopolists,” I 
think, if my honored friend will allow me to criticise him, he goes into 
the old style of the schoolmen who always preferred a sharp point in 

ic to arriving at the truth. I think in this respect he has failed to 
ten the committee—has stated no penenie which should run 
through the consideration of this tariff bill, but has, against all lawsof 
justlogicand grammar, styled the creation ofcompeting establishments in 
America ‘““‘ monopolies,” when the very existence of these establishments 
means the destruction of foreign monopoly by domestic competition. 
Monopoly means a special privilege that one has and others have not; 
yet every man in the United States may go into these industries which 


the gentleman says are yi 20 per cent. perannum. Whereis the 
element of ‘‘monopoly?’? When we foster and encourage home pro- 
duction according to the principle declared in the first tariff bill signed 


by George Washington, who would have thought, unless it be a school- 
man, that we were creating ‘‘ monopolies” in the United States of Amer- 
ica? Does not my honored friend from Virginia prefer to provide bread 
and meat for the laborer in America rather than provide bread and meat 
with our money for the laborers of Belgium and land? Just so far 
as by your policy you invite their products to come in and suppress our 
own, just so far arat yr taking bread out of the American laborer’s 
mouth and putting that bread into the mouth of the foreigner. 

Americans have often shown their willingness to extend charity to 
the impoverished people of other countries, I am willing to send from 
this country as we have before done of food to starving people 
abroad. But when I stand here to legislate I legislate for the United 
States of America, not for the interests of any foreign land. The only 
practical question for us is, What rate of oy. is to be imposed upon 
articles which we produce in competition with foreign countries to offset 
the disadvantages of place, of ive cost of raw material, and of the 
cost of labor, and to allow the sraige enterprise of this country to have 
that fair profit which is indispensable to the maintenance of its exist- 
ence? you have done this—call it if you please protection, call it 
if you please a tariff for revenue with discrimination—you have done 
your duty as statesmen; you have done the duty of patriots in taking 
care of the country of their birth and their allegiance. 

I should not fail to respond to the statement which the gentleman 
from Virginia quoted from the census report as to the average profit 
in certain industries. How is that statement made up? He told you 
that it was the cost of raw material, plus the labor, deducted from the 
value of the product. It was remarked at the time by one gentleman 
on this side that he would be sorry to have the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia manage his business; but on the other hand I should be glad to 
have him manage mine if he could make up a balance-sheet on that 
principle. Sir, the question of interest, of depreciation of plant, of bad 
debts, of salaries paid to agents and employés, of the conditions of the 
market, of the amount of competition at home, of taxes to be paid in 
various forms, municipal, state, and national, and other elements which 
every business man considers are left out of this calculation. I can 
only quote (not having personal knowledge myself) the statement of a 
distinguished glass manufacturer, who the gentleman says is so enor- 
mously protected by the existing tariff that from the beginning his es- 
tablishment has not averaged a yield of over 5 per cent. net per annum. 

Under such circumstances am I to trust a theoretical statement such 
as the gentleman makes against the fact as we know it from our neigh- 
bors a friends, and as it comes to us upon individual responsible state- 
men 

I had not intended to mention a single article upon these schedules 
until we came to them under the five-minute debate, because then the 
same ground is to be gone over. But there is one article which rolls so 
sweetly in the mouths of our o ts—I speak of quinine—which in 
fact makes my friend from Virginia shake as if he had the fever and 
AER itself, that I will say a word of the principle applied to that ar- 

e. 


As he says, this bill fixes a duty of 10 per cent. on manufactured 
quinine. Now, which is the rule in adjusting a tariff, that ex- 
ercised by a late Democratic which took the duty off manu- 


factured quinine and left it on the raw material, or that policy now 
sy toe which puts the raw material on the free-list and a small duty 
on the manufacture? I asked a little while ago if anybody disputed 
the principle that the raw material should be at the lower rate and the 
manufacture should bear the higher duty. All admitted the principle 
to be correct. Can you say that it applies everywhere else, but does 
not apply to quinine? 

For myself Iam utterly indifferent whether this small duty of 10 
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per cent. ìs on or not. Andwhy? Because, sir, not one-hundredth ot 
1 cent reduction is made to the people who consumeit by reason of this 
duty being off. The entire profit made by your action in taking it off 
would go into the hands of the importer and trader. I challenge any 
man to gointo any drug store and find any difference they make in their 
tariff to the buyer because a tariff of 10 per cent. is put on it at the 
port of its importation in gross. The druggist’s retail price remains 
unchanged. 

But the gentleman from Virginia said in opening his speech that it 
is not right, when we have encouraged the creation of man i 
establishments by our legislation, suddenly to reverse the conditions 
and take away the very elements by which they had been brought into 
existence. In the light of that principle which hestated, and i agree 
with him, I ask whether, when this plant has grown to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, he wishes to make this an exception, and upon 
what ground of principle that exception can be maintained? 

Now, sir, what was the effect of failing to make any discrimination 
in favor of home manufacture? The bark which previously came to this 
country was all diverted and went to England. The raw material bear- 
ing a duty and the manufacture none, we could not of course compete, 
and the bark went to England, and they took away our money for the 
manufacture sent back here freeof duty. The former Congress left that 
law actually in force by way of bounty to the foreign manufacturer, just 
as distinctly as if they had given him a bonus of 10 or 20 per cent. for 
manufacturing our quinine. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Isit nota fact there was but a small discriminating 
duty? ; 

Me KASSON. There was aduty on the bark or raw material, which 
you did not take off, and none on the manufacture. 

Mr. CARLISLE. A small discriminating duty on bark east of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

A MEMBER. Ten cent. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman admits the duty on the manufactured 
article is small, a discriminating duty because it is on the advanced arti- 
cle, Now I do not believe they desire to defend the mistake made by 
the last Congress. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ido not admit the 10 per cent. duty you propose 
to put on quinine is a discriminating duty in any sense of the term. 
The duty put on the bark was 10 per cent. on bark coming from certain 
places. Only a small portion comes from those places. If the gentle- 
man will look at the statistics he will find these amounted year 
to very little. Now I think the Congress made a mistake in not tak- 
ing that discriminating duty off the raw material when it repealed the 
duty on quinine. I have always said so. 

Mr. KASSON, The gentleman from Kentucky is so candid I did 
not suppose he would answer differently. But I desire to get to a solid 
basis upon which we agree; and that is that the basis of all our duties 
on advanced articles should be the duty on the raw material plus the 
difference in other elements of cost. When there is no such difference 
the question is changed. You have then the question of revenue duty 
or protective duty, according to your different theories. d no man 
can say the 10 per cent. duty on quinine is anything more than a fair 
competitive revenue duty. I am not here to advocate its staying or to 
advocate its going; but Iam here simply to say in that instance the 
committee observed a rule which is openly and plainly admitted to be 
just on both sides, 

Mr. FLOWER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. KASSON. Yes. 

Mr. FLOWER. If you do not need the money you collect on quinine 
why then do you collect it? 

Mr. KASSON. We have to collect money on something. 

Mr. FLOWER. Why? 

Mr. KASSON. For revenue. On your ion we do not need 
any duty on sugar, and take it all off. We do not need it on cigars and 
tobacco, and take it all off. Ifyou take item by item all through the 
list you may get rid of all of the duties by applying your principle to 
each one. But the question is of the fair distribution of the revenue 
over the various articles that we import as well as produce. 

Mr. FLOWER. But if we do not need the money have we the right 
to collect it? 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman from New York utterly fails to see 
the point of the answer I make. I say we do not need the money on 
any single article you may choose to select from the list. But we do 
need revenue, and we proper mode of providing the revenue is to dis- 
tribute the duty overall of these competitive articles; and my answer to 
the gentleman is that you should not sweepaway the whole revenue from 
such articles, for each, on the revenue 2 Sv, ze should bear its fair pro- 
portion of the duties. As to natural mi waters I regret very much 
that my friend from Virginia did not remember the action of the com- 
mittee. It has authorized an amendment to put them on the free-list, 
which was necessary by reason of an error in making up the bill. 

Mr. i , I come back to the question of the bill itself and the 
desire I have, in common with this side of the House, to pass some bill 
at this session revising the tariff. I ask the other side of the Ho 
when there is a conceded reduction of many millions of revenue effected 
2i this bill, mark my words, a *‘ conceded ” reduction of many mill- 

ons—— 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Who concedes it? 

Mr. KASSON, All members of that side of the House who know 
anything of the contents of the bill. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. KASSON. Well, you will when you come to the consideration 
of the bill by sections. Your associates on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee know the fact which I have stated. 

Mr. MORRISON. Let me say inanswer to the gentleman from Iowa 
that there is as much as eleven millions of reduction on sugar and four 
millions on silk. That is all. 

Mr. KASSON. And another member of that side of the House on 
the Committee on Ways and Means estimates the aggregate reduction 
at twenty millions. I hope for greater reduction yet. Ishould be glad 
myself to have fifty millions taken off; and while saying that, I must 
add that I do not believe in destroying these essential national industries 
of which I have spoken. I donot believe it is necessary to destroy them 
in effecting such reductions if your bill is properly ordered and proper 
relations are maintained between the raw materials and the manufact- 
ured article. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the gentleman yield to me fora question ? 
I wish to ask if the revenue should fall off by importation, by the in- 
crease, or by lowering the amount of revenue under the tariff bill, whether 
it might not reach forty or fifty millions? Is not twenty or twenty-five 
millions simply a comparative estimate, and is it possibleto make any- 
thing like more than an approximate estimate? 

Mr. KASSON. That brings me into the debatable ground, and I have 
only to say that I agree with the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. TUCKER] 
that there is somewhere a point technically known as the ‘revenue 
point,” but no member on this floor is able to define this point accurately 
for our action, and no man, I think I may say, elsewhere could more 
than approximately establish it. 

The conditions of national prosperity, of home competition, the 
abundance of money in the United States, the disposition to import 
luxuries which arises from an abundance of money, the recklessness of 
expenditure that comes from the possession of excessive amounts of 
money, or credit, all of these things enter as factors into the amount of 
our importations, and are so varying and varied that we can not estab- 
lish any rate which shall positively determine the diminution of the 
revenue or positively determine the increase which may result from its 
adoption. 

Now, sir, if it were not for the maxim which we are all taught in 
Latin when boys, nil desperandum, I should despair of effecting a revision 
of the tariff at this session, and when my honored friend from Virginia, 
instead of aiding the House to do the best it can in the revision of the 
tariff contents himself with a running fire of commentary and criticism 
upon past, present, and future, I do not think he discharges that duty 
which he is so well able to perform. 

When we come to the consideration of the bill in its details, when we 
come to the direct question presented to us, is this article made to bear 
agreater proparaon of the revenue to be gained by the Government than 
its share? then come the practical questions to which our theories must 
be applied. I shall close, sir, without going into the different schedules 
of the bill, reserving what I have to say in the application of my prin- 
ciples till we take them up inorder. Icannotclose, however, without 
noticing one point made by my colleague on the committee, the gentle- 
man from Virginia. He spoke of the burdens the bill imposes and which 
are imposed by our tariff legislation upon the poor man, and estimate.| 
at only 20 per cent. the labor that enters into the production of manu- 
factured articles. I ize the fact there again that there is no fixed 
percentage of value of labor which you can apply to a given article. But 
remember that labor begins down in the deep bosom of the earth; God 
gives the ore of all kinds in the mine; God gives the wood in the forest; 

ives the great plant of nature, without cost and without expense. 
But from the moment you cut the tree or open the earth the hand of 
labor is almost as universally recognized as the finger of the Almighty; 
and that hand of labor goes into ev ery intermediate form in the thousand 
forms that the product assumes before it goes into consumption. I ven- 
ture the assertion that an average of 80 per cent. of cost of every article 
which assumes these new forms is the approximate value of the labor 
that goes into it. 

Mr. NEAL. Over 90 per cent. 

Mr. KASSON. Iam certainly within it when I say 80 per cent., and 
I shall not exaggerate thestatement. Itis estimate; itis, if you please, 
conjecture; but I ask any gentleman to follow the merchandise from the 
elemental form which God gave it to the form in which you consume it 
or use it, and tell me if you do not find the hand of labor everywhere, 
the hand of labor in machinery, as well as in fashioning, forming, 
beantifying, and fitting the article for the use of man, and constituting 
the most im: t element in the cost of the finished article. 

Sir, I am for protectionin the sense in which I have spoken, because 
I am for maintaining two things, the independence of my country for 
its necessary supplies, its independence of foreign countries and foreign 
control, and also because I am for giving bread and shelter and clothing 
to the poor men in the United States of America who depend upon their 
daily labor for their daily bread. And I can not do thatif I allow by 


my action in legislation all the money earned in this country to go to 


| the workshops of Europe for the supplies which we need and which we 
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consume. I cannot do it if I adopt a pure revenue standard which ig- 
nores utterly the question of the cost of our home materials and labor. 
When I force our manufactures to the alternative to perish or to re- 
duce the wages of their labor, I take, in either case, that much of the 
bread from the mouths of my fellow-citizens who perform that labor. 
Sir, we have had these laborers before us. The commission had them 
also before it. If you ask why I take their statement instead of accept- 
ing the statements of free-trade orators on this floor, my answer is that 
I trust the man who has been employed in the workshops of Europe and 
is now employed in the workshopsof America asa better witness of what 
concerns his welfare and his prosperity than the orator who maintains on 
this floor any theory resting on logic instead of facts. And they have 
been not only singly but in companies before the commission. We have 
heard them in the room of the Committee on Ways and Means. And 
when you tell me that the laborer’s interest is to take off duties on ac- 
count of his consumption instead of maintaining them on account of 
wages for his labor, I appeal from orators and professors to the laboring 
man himself. 


If there be one certain duty of government recognized in every coun- 
try of the globe which bears the stamp of civilization that duty is to 
take care of the interests of their own country and people and to pro- 
vide work for poverty. It is a question of patriotism protecting labor, 
disguise it how you will. 

I have seen the time, sir, when I thought it was mere stump oratory 
when we spoke of the pauper labor of Europe. I heard the term used 
satirically by my friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] to-day. But, 
sir, when I know of my own knowledge the miserable wages that are 
paid in foreign countries; when I know of my own knowledge the mis- 
erable conditions of human existence that surround the laborer in many 
foreign countries; when I have seen his family without education, his 
children with scant clothing, and himself serf rather than free laborer, 
I see no wit in the satire. When the proposition is put to me to reverse 
that condition of things which makes his wages higher in this country 
than they are abroad, I resist; and I appeal alike to humanity and to 
statesmanship and to the experience of the nations of the world against 
any theory which involves the degradation of labor. Infinitely better 
for me and for my constituents that we accept increase of cost, if any 
there be, for the sake of the millions whose welfare and comfort in life 
are involved in your decision. 

While this debate goes on to-day a million homes in the United States 
are as anxious over the solution of the question as if their inhabitants 
dwelt in palaces instead of humble rooms. We can not ignoreit. I 
never wish to speak as a demagogue on this floor, let their votes go where 
they will. I affirm that our duty is to accept the universal testimony ot 
all the organized laborers in the United States, which testimony con- 
firms the fact that without the maintenance of duties which you may 
fairly call protective their condition will be degraded to that which 
many of them experienced in the old country and have so gladly found 
changed in this. 

Mr. REAGAN. May IL ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. KASSON. Yes. 

Mr. REAGAN. Has one single laborer in any class of industry 
appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. KASSON. No man of any class appeared technically before the 
Ways and Means Committee, buta company of selected representatives 
of organizations of labor throughout the country; some gentleman can 
tell me embracing how many—— 

Mr. BAYNE. One hundred thousand. 

Mr. KASSON. Representing 100,000 laborers came before us and in- 
terviewed us individually, including myself, on this question. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And the president of the amalgamated 
tions. 

Mr. REAGAN. Were these gentlemen representatives of labor and 
not of capital? 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly; the principal man being the president of 
the amalgamated labor associations. And not only that, but we have 
petitions from various labor associations of the country, presenting their 
views. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said more than I had intended upon the general 
theory of the bill. But in view of the attack made upon the principle 
of protection itself, irrespective of rates, and since the debate must go 
on, I felt bound to state the reasons which have controlled my action 
and which furnish the justification of the principle. I have now done, 
and will gladly reach the question of just rates, so soon as we consider 
the bill by paragraphs. We can not afford to say that we will pass no 
bill unless all the items in it areagreeabletous. Youadmit that there 
are hundreds of articles upon which duties must be imposed, and you 
differ as to the rates. Some of them are what you want, others you 
dispute. Shall we ever secure a revision of the tariff without some mu- 
tual concessions? We who represent agricultural, and tosome extent 
manufacturing interests, may not be wholly satisfied. 

You who represent manufacturing interests particularly may ormay 
not be satisfied. But is it not our duty to secure the passage of some 
bill which in the result shall reduce the amount of revenue and the 
rates of taxation? They are now too high, and in my judgment the re- 
duction proposed by this bill in many instances is not But 
shall I therefore vote against reducing at all? Will gentlemen on the 


other side of the House vote against all reduction because that which 
is attainable is not enough? 

If we pass an insufficient bill at this session the next Congress has the 
right to go further if it chooses. Shall wekeep up this agitation before 
the country, impeding trade and preventing production largely, and 
tending also to increase prices, because the markets will become less 
stocked than they have been? Shall we go on keeping up this agitation 
and arriving at no result whatever? 

Statesmanship can not take the position that because we are dissatis- 
fied with some of the items in this great biH, which simply preserves 
existing principles with diminished burdens, therefore we will not vote 
for what good it does contain. I appeal to all sides of the House to aid 
in arriving at correct results when we reach the schedules. Letus have 
a conference with the Senate on the porma aea; 80 as to ac- 
complishsomething in the reduction of taxation, even if itis not enough. 
Better some good secured than none at all. [Applause. 

The committee rose informally; and Mr. ROBINSON, of 
took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A in wri from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, who 
also informed the House that the President had approved and signed a 
bill of the following title: 

ae (H. R. 7330) to remove the disabilities of Francis H. Smith, 
sr., of Virginia. 

The message further announced that the joint resolution (H. Res. 190) 
to refer certain claims to the Court of Claims, having been presented 
to the President on the 12th instant and not having been returned to 
the House of Congress in which it originated within the ten days pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, had become a law without his approval. 

TARIFF. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. i we are attempting to execute the power 
vested in Congress by the Constitution, which authorizes us to lay and 
collect duties on imports to pay the debts and provide forthe common de- 
fense and welfare of the United States. The object of imposing 
this power in Congress was to enable the legislative department to provide 
the necessary revenues to carry on the administration of government. 
The power to tax is the power to raise money alone for public purposes. 
We have no rightful power to go this. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the celebrated case of the Loan Association vs. 
Topeka, said that the power to tax is the most liable to abuse of all the 
powers conferred upon government, and they might as truthfully have 
said that it was more generally abused than any other power vested by 
organic law in legislative bodies. All taxes are burdens; to support 
government they must be imposed and must be borne; but they should 
s pa in such manner as to impose the least possible burden upon 
the e. 

The objection I have tothe bill proposed by the Ways and Means 
Committee is that it is not a bill to raise revenue, but a bill to prevent 
raising revenue. This bill and the one pending in the Senate and the 
one reported by the Tariff Commission emanated from the same source, 
and were designed to prevent importation and hinder and obstruct the 
collection of revenue. They are all perversions of the constitutional 
authority to lay duties to raise revenue. What this measure proposes 
and what its friends advocate is to abuse the powerof taxation and make 
it the instrument for transferring the property of one class of the people 
tothe pocketsof another. Inthecaseof McCulloch vs. Maryland, Chief- 
Justice Marshall says that the power to tax is the power to destroy, but 
to exercise it to destroy is not the rightful exercise but an abuse of the 
power. That is just whatthe supporters of this bill are asking Congress 
todo. We are told that we are receiving too many cheap goods from 
foreign countries, coming in competition with American manufacturers 
and cutting down their profits, and we are urged to put duties upon 
them that will keepthemaway. Weare urged to use the power of tax- 
ation not to raise revenue on imports but to prevent them from coming 
into our country. Is not thatan abuse of the taxing power? Does not 
thatoppressand destroy ourcommerce? Wheredo they find any author- 
ity for such legislation? 

This is a government of enumerated powers. It has just such power 
as may be granted in so many words in the Constitution or that may be 
implied from some power enumerated by name. Where do the gentle- 
men find the authority, either express or implied, to take the property 
of one man and give it to another? Why, sir, you can not take the 
property of a citizen for the public without paying him just compensa- 
tion. ‘The only power in the Constitution to take his property at all is 
for a public p In the case to which I referred a moment ago the 
Supreme Court of the United States say that taxing the people for the 
benefit of private individuals is robbery. Thatis very strong language 
to come from the bench, but itis true. Thisis what Judge Miller says 
in rendering the decision in that case. 

Mr. TU! Give the volume and 

cei bane I read from 20 Wallace, page 664, Loan Association vs. 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on 
citizen and with the other to 


usetts, 


the of the 
bestow it upon favored i alia aeh rie 
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enterprises and to build up pore fortunesis none the less a robbery because it 
is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not l 
It is a decree under legislative forms. Noris ittaxation. A tax,says 


A recent case came before the same court and was decided within 
the last month, the case of The City of Parkersburgh rs. Brown and 
others, in which the same court reaffirmed the principle decided in the 
Topeka case. The facts in the two cases are very similar. In the Par- 
kersburgh case bonds were issued by the city government under an act 
of the Legislature of West Virginia authorizing the city government to 
levy a tax to aid infant industries in that city. The decision of the 
court below sustained the law, but the Supreme Court pronounced the 
act void and reversed the judgment. They said the government had 
no power to take the property of one citizen and give it to another. 
They said the Legislature might levy taxes for the use of the city and 
to pay its debts, but that taxation to pay bonds to aid private 
in conducting a private manufacturing business is not taxation for a 
public object. 

It is a principle of law universally recognized in the courts that tax 
laws must be strictly construed. Statutes imposing. burdens upon the 
people are not entitled, like remedial statutes, to be liberally construed. 
In executing laws imposing taxes the grant of pone must be closely 
followed. And when power is given to tax for public purposes, the Leg- 
islature can not tax for any other p But notwithstanding that 
fact is well recognized, the principle is omats y ignored in Federal 
legislation, and the power of taxation is exerci to aid private indi- 
viduals, which the Supreme Court has declared to be robbery. What 
does this bill propose to do? Raise revenue? No. It proposes to 
make it impossible for anything to come into this country that is cheaper 
than the corresponding article that is manufactured here. Why? To 
compel the people who are bound to have things necessary to their ex- 
istence to pay the American monopolist double prices. Is that to raise 
revenue? If you put a duty upon iron and steel that prohibits it from 
coming into the country, you do notraise revenue. You prohibit the 
raising of revenue. You compel the people to buy the produce of the 
domestic manufacturer at higher prices when he could get the same prod- 
uce in foreign markets at lower prices, Is that a rightful exercise of 
the taxing power? I want some of the friends of this bill to tell me 
what is the difference between this and communism and socialism. 
What difference is there between this principle and the principle of the 
highwayman, who says, ‘‘ Let him take who has the power and let him 
keep who can.’’ If the Government has the right by a vote of its rep- 
resentatives to take the property of one citizen and give it to another, 
what use is there for government at all? A combination of men suf- 
ficiently powerful can do that without incurring the expenses of sup- 
porting government. 

My understanding of the object of government is to associate the 
ers of the people to prevent the spoliation of pro) I have 
taught that the object of constitutions is to put a limit upon power, to 
lock it up with bolts and bars. The arbitrary power of the many is 
often as cruel and corrupt as the powerof one. Anda majority, assured 
of its superior strength and its own safety, may become as remorseless 
in its oppressions as the tyrant who wears a crown on his head. The 
object of constitutions is to secure the person in the enjoyment of life 
and all that makes life worth having, the enjoyment of the products of 
one’s own labor to minister to the satisfaction of one’sown wants. Yet 
it is the settled policy of the party now in power to teach by legisla- 
tion that communism and socialism are right; that it is right for the 
rich and powerful iron and steel barons to exert the power of their wealth 
and influence to induce Congress to take from all the people every year 
more than a thousand millions of their earnings to swell the fortunes of 
the already too powerful manufacturers. You proclaim to the country 
that it is right for the associated manufacturers to have representatives 
sent here from all over the land to vote for the ponar of the prop- 
erty of other people for their benefit. You po im that it is right to 
combine all these manufacturers of different kinds of commodities and 
by their united power give the form of law to a forced contribution 
levied upon the people of the whole country for the enhancement of 
their fortunes, and yet you complain of communism growing up in all 
parts of your manufacturing regions, and to-day a distinguished com- 
munistic leader is enjoying an ovation in one of your largest cities. Sir, 
this is but the hand of the avenger holding to your own lips the ingre- 
dients of the chalice which you have poisoned. 


wW- 


If we adopt the specific tal sag NAS impose duty on articles 
e 


nopolies there is no objection to ad valorem duties. In all such eases 


you will find by examining the bill that the duty is levied upon value 


alone. But wherever it is necessary to cover up, to conceal, toconfuse, 
to embarrass, to entrap, to defraud, to obstruct and prevent impertation, 
there you will find specific duties, and you will find them prescribed in 
such a manner, and with so many conditions and specifications where 
the subject admits it, and the meaning of the language used so involved, 
so dark and hidden by accumulating provisos piled on top of each other, 
that itis impossible without the key of the Iron and Steel Association to 
interpret and comprehend the meaning. 

When we come to the duties levied in the schedule on metals and 
attempt to analyze them, and see what they are and what effects they 
are to produce, we become bewildered by the babel of words. I shall 
not be far from the mark if I say of the two hundred and ninety-three 
members of this House there are not ten who can give an intelligent 
analysis of the metal schedule unless they shall simply repeat what they 
have heard from the lips of the iron-mongers who wrote it. I might 
call upon members to rise in their places and enlighten the House by 
explaining the different classifications and the multiplied specifications 
of weight, size, length, diameter, and processes of manufacture, and I 
would venture my arm that there are not ten gentlemen on this fioor 
who can explain them. These articles were written by the representa- 
tives of the Iron and Steel Association. The cunning words that are 
piled up in this schedule were put there by them. They never intended 
this House to understand the meaning of that schedule. They under- 
stand it, and when this bill becomes a law and your customs. officers 
attempt to execute it you will see that the importation of iron and stcel 
will be almost annihilated, and the people of thiscountry will be lashed 
to the chariot wheels of the iron and steel monopolists of Pennsylvania. 

If we want to do what the Constitution authorizes us to do, that is, 
to raise revenue; if we want to do what our duty requires us to do, 
that is, to raise it in the least burdensome way we can, the simplest, 
easiest, most honest, and efficacious way of reaching that result is to 
discard all this verbosity that is designed to cheat and mislead, and put 
the taxation directly upon the value. It is not right to tax a yard of 
coarse cloth that a poor man buys as high as a yard of French broad- 
cloth that the rich buy. But it is right that each shall pay a tax ac- 
cording to its value. The commerce of the world is all carried on and 
always has been on the standard of value. As far back into history as 
our researches have ever penetrated we have found men trading. In 
the old beok we have all been taught to read in our childhood we are 
told of the merchants who crossed the desert with their camels loaded 
with merchandise, and from that day to this they have been buyin; 
and selling by a standard of value. e 

If a merchant buys a cargo of goods in England he purchases upon his 
knowledge of their value in the foreign market, the cost of transporting 
them, the amount of duty he is to pay, and the value of the goods in 
the American market. Sometimes the margin of profit upon which he 
bases his calculation is but the fraction of & cent in the dollar. Still he 
understands the value of the goods in which he deals sufficiently well 
to hazard his fortune in the enterprise. Who ever heard of one going 
to to buy a cargo of shoes and boots by quantity without refer- 
enceto value? Who everheard of one bu acargo of goods by weight, 
measure, or number without reference to value. All commerce, all ex- 
changes of property by nations or individuals are carried on by value. 
How is it that the Government can not levy its taxes by value? The 
States all do it; the counties all do it; the cities and towns do it. Does 
not the customs officer know what silk is worth in the New York market, 
what coffee is worth? He knows just as well as the merchants of 
the city who deal in them. The value of silk it seems is ond his 
comprehension, but he readily knows when it is advanced beyond 
“sliver.” He knows when anarticle is produced to beappraised whether 
silk is the component of chief value. He knows nothing of the value 
of glass, but in classifying it he must know whether it is ‘“‘blown with 
or without a mold.” He can know nothing of the value of iron ore; 
but he has in collecting the duty to determine whether or not it con- 
tains 15 per cent. of silica and what amount of copper is concealed in 
the body of the ore. He knows nothing of the value of steel, but if a 

iece is imported he is required to know whether it is made by the 

‘ Bessemer, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, Siemens-Martin, open-hearth, 
or basic process.” It is a palpable absurdity to say that an officer 
handling merchandise every day can not determine the value, and yet 
have all the knowledge of an expert about its manufacture. But we 
are told that the ad valorem system will not do, because there are great 
frauds perpetrated on the Treasury by undervaluation, and by reason 
of that fact the law can not be executed. That argument is not one of 
the infant industries; it is old enough to be on the retired-list. It has 
been the faithful companion of the spoliationist throughout all his his- 
tory. It has been on the witness-stand in all histrials:. It repeats the 
same old fallacy that has been exposed as often as it has been produced. 
Now, let us it again. . 


A merchant buys a cargo of sugar in Havana for $100,000. He under- 
values it $5,000 and has it invoiced at $93,000. The duty on the 
sugar is 50 per cent. ; 50 per cent. of $5,000 is all that he can make if 
hesucceeds. Twenty-five hundred, therefore, is the stake for which he 
sparing When his sugar reaches New York it is inspected by ex- 
perts in that business. Sugar importers are called in to examine it, 
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The result is it is valued at $100,000; his stake is lost, but that is not 
all that is lost. A penalty of 20 per cent., which is $20,000, is decreed. 
And yet that isnotall. If there be probable cause to suspect fraudulent 
intent the whole carge is forfeited. Is there any man, however dis- 
honest, who is reckless enough to such an iment under the 
threats of such penalties, and when the probabilities of detection areso 
numerous and so strong as almost to amount toa certainty? That pen- 
alty has been upon the statute-books for many years, and I do not be- 
lieve that there ever has been a case of undervaluation attempted since 
its enactment. 

A few years ago, during one ofmy can¥asses, in which I was discussing 
the tariff and its pernicious effects upon the country, after I had come 
down from the stand at one of my appointments, a venerable Roman- 
looking matron, upon whose hair the snows of many winters had fallen, 
approached me with a handful of old papers, which she gave me, say- 
ing as shedidso, ‘‘Iheard you a few days ago in another neighborhood, 
and when I went home I said to my children and grandchildren that 
you talked like my husband used to do, and about the same subjects, 
and I went and got a bundle of his old papers that I have kept for many 
yearsand have brought them toyou to readif you feel like it. You will 
tind them the words of one who loved and faithfully served his coun- 
try.” I opened them, and the first one was aspeechof Dixon H. Lewis, 
of Alabama, delivered in the Senate of the United States, July 13, 1846, 
defending the system of ad valorem duties against the false made 
against it by those who wanted to monopolize the American market for 
their own individual gain. She who gave them to me was the vener- 
able relict of that distinguishedstatesman. He was one of thegreatest 
among the many able men that Alabama has sent and still continues 
to send to the national councils. He says inthat unanswerable speech 
that the charge of undervaluation ‘‘is one of the axiomaticerrors which 
upon examination will be found to be wholly fallacious.” He called 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that an importer then living in 
New York, whosenamehe gave, had madea contract with anironmonger 
at Birmingham, England, for the purchase of iron atafixed price. After 
a time iron rose 20 per cent., and when he imported a cargo and offered 
it for appraisement it was valued by the customs officer at the then 
market price, which was right. But because his invoice showed that he 
had bought 20 per cent. below the foreign market price the penalty for 
undervaluation was assessed inst him. He was forced to pay the 
- penalty or give up the advantageof his contract, The penalty, at that 
time 50 per cent., being more than the profit, he was forced to abandon 
his contract. 

A similar fact of recent occurrence was stated in the same body a few 
days ago by a Senator who in physical and intellectual structure, in 
habits of thought and labor, in powers of analysis and unflinching devo- 
tion to the right, is more like Dixon H. Lewis than any other man to- 
day in public life. I of course refer to JAMES B, Beck. He stated to 
the Senate that a short time since a merchant bought a cargo of goods 
in Liverpool to be delivered a month after purchase. In the mean 
time rumors of some pending political trouble on the continent carried 
up the price of the goods, so that he was prevented by the i 
penalty from importing hisgoods and reaping the benefits of his bargain. 

Talk about the frauds of undervaluation! The thing is impossible. 
It only exists in the fertile imagination of the American manufacturer 
and his representatives. It is the fairest and most equitable tax that 
can be levied on imports, because every one who buys pays taxes ac- 
cording to the value he receives. It is the easiest collected tax, for it 
excludes all controversy about classes, numbers, sizes, and processes of 
manufacture, It interposes no annoyances and obstructions to com- 
merce by involving in doubts the amount of tax the commodities are to 
bear. It is more honest, because it lets the tax-payer know what is the 
amount of tax he is paying. It produces more revenues to the Govern- 
ment and less burdens to the people, because, being open, undisguised, 
and well understood, no ad valorem tax can exist that is not on arevenue 
basis. 

There is still another advantage in thead valorem system. It adjusts 
itself to the rising and falling of prices. When you have determined 
how much money you want to raise by duties on imports you fix the 
proportionate rate on each article or group of articles. It must be suf- 
ficiently low not to lessen consumption of the article; it must be suffi- 
ciently high to produce the desired revenue. 

Having fixed your rate and imposed it upon the article imported, it 
remains a revenue duty, however great may be the fluctuation in the 
price in the future. When prices are low exchanges are made on lower 
seale, and when high on a higher scale; but whether low or high ex- 
changes continue, and your levy being upon a revenue basis you can 
always confidently rely upon your income. To illustrate: if a ton of 

jig-iron is worth to-day $10 and your duty is 25 per cent., you get 
$250; if pig-iron doubles in price your duty doubles; if it increases to 
$40 per ton your duty is $10. It always preserves its character of rev- 
enue duty. When the article is low in price your duty accommodates 
itself to the condition of the commodity and exacts only its relative 
proportion. Ifthe price is high it rises and keeps itself to its fair pro- 
portion. Now let us see the specific. A ton of pig-iron is worth $10; 
bt eae to an 
ut a revenue 


a specific duty of $2.50 per ton is imposed. That is 
ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, and supposed to be 


standard. It rises to $20 a ton; your duty is $2.50; you are only re- 
ceiving one-half of what you supposed was the revenue standard. It 
rises to $40 per ton. “Your duty is still the same in amount, but the 
equivalent ad valorem is only 6} per cent., or one-fourth of the rev- 
enue standard. Instead of rising, suppose it falls from $10 per ton to 
$5. Your duty is 50 per cent., far above the revenue standard, and 
your importation is greatly cut down. If it falls to $2.50 per ton the 
duty is 100 percent. and prohibitory. Your gets nothing and 
your people are robbed by those who have the monopoly of the home 
market. This illustration is sufficient to show you that a specific sys- 
tem of duties, levied by weight, measure, and number, is wholly inad- 
equate to meet the demands of revenue. If it is the coffers of the 
manufacturers you wish to fill, and fill them by depleting the public 
Treasury and impoverishing the great body of the people, the ingenuity 
and ing of man never invented an instrument more capable of ac- 
complishing the work assigned it. You can abuse the taxing power by 
the ad valorem system as well as by the specific. You can levy exces- 
sive duties and keep out importations by the ad valorem system, but 
in doing that you have this peril to encounter: you spread your net in 
thesightof the bird. Your object will bediscovered by those whom you 
wish to insnare, and the birds you are ing to catch will be strong 
enough to come down upon you and carry away the fowlers and their 
nets. g 

When you spread upon the statute-books a long list of impositions of 
duty from 100 to 150 per cent. you give notice openly to the people 
that your object is plunder, not revenue; and when they come to com- 
prehend that fact they will rise in their might and indignation and 
Sweep such a law from your statute-books in a less time than it has 
taken the iron-mongers to hatch out this conspiracy against their prop- 
erty and labor. The specific mode is the chosen mode of the monopo- 
list. He does not want revenue. He is no more interested in that 
than the farmers. He would not have gone to all the labor of getting 
up the Tariff Commission if revenue was all that was to be accom- 
plished by the tariff. He wants to prevent us from buying abroad and 
compel us to buy at home at his price. It is the farmer’s money he 
wants, not a better system of revenue. He wants to get it from the 
farmer in such a way that he will feel patriotic and happy when he 
gives it to the monopolist. He wants to give the farmer an anesthetic 
and relieve him while he is slumbering of some of his corn and cotton 
and wheat. He wants to sing him to sleep with a lullaby and put 
him in his little bed, and while he is in the land of Nod dreaming 
about American industry he proposes to administer on his estate. 

Let me call your attention to one item in this bill in the metal sched- 
ule, and let me see if you can tell me what it means: 

Steel ingots, ingots, blooms, and slabs made by the Bessemer 
matic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Martin, o) earth, or by any other 
process except the crucible process, weighing not less than five hundred pounds 
each and measuring not less than five inches square, nor less than five inches in 
least diameter of cross-section of the ingots, cogged in , or blooms, not less 
than five inches in thickness nor ten inches in width of the slabs, six-tenths of 
1 cent per pound, 

Now, what does all that mean? Why is steel made by the crucible 
process excluded from this item? Why is this duty confined to steel 
above five hundred pounds in weight? Why must each piece be five 
inches or more in least diameter, and why least diameter of cross-sec- 
tion? Why must each piece be not less than five inches thick? Why 
must each piece be not less than ten inches in width? Will some one 
who has been permitted to enter the holy of holies of the steel-rail sanc- 
tuary and been enlightened in its ge laboratory of knowledge solve 
this mystery for me? Who is to determine all these things when the 
articleisimported? Where isthe officer to get knowledge sufficient to 
pass on this item? How is he to inform himself whether the steel is 
made by the Bessemer process or the Thomas-Gilchrist process or the 
basic process or the Siemens-Martin process or the open-hearth process? 
If the tariff was 30 or 40 or 50 percent. upon all steel and iron imported 
any intelligent clerk could tell at once what the market price was, and 
that would be the plain, practical, common-sense way of getting at it, if 
collecting revenue- was what we wanted. He would only have to look 
at the invoice and see if it corresponded with the market value of the 
import. He could determine to a fraction without any quibble or con- 
troversy what the amount of duty was. But who isto determine these 
questions about the process of man’ and why all these varied 
specifications? The duty on these ingots, blooms, and slabs over 
five hundred pounds is $13.44 per ton; by another item in the bill the 
same articles less than five hundred pounds are $44.80 per ton. Why 
this difference of more than 233 per cent. in favor of the larger size? 
Is it because the steel rail barons have large machinery and can import 
the largersizes and cut them up when smaller traderscan not. Twohun- 
dred and thirty-three per cent. is a fine margin for profits out of the 
pockets of the people who buy hoes and axes and plows and trace-chains. 
May be they will stand it. There ought to be some reason, and one of 
vast and overpowering importance, to justify a difference of 233 per cent. 
in the rates of duty between the same article made of the same material 
and differing in nothing but weight. 

But why dwell on this item? This bill is filled ad nauseam with 
just such provisions, and for what p ? To conceal the robbery 
inflicted upon the people in all its items, 
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It was conceived in sin and brought forth in iniquity. During the 
last session of Congress we were repeatedly told upon the floor of this 
House, when many of us wanted to respond to the demands of the peo- 
ple and reduce taxation, that Congress was incompetent to the task. 
It was constantly pressed upon us that a commission of intelligent busi- 
ness men was requisite to the task of unloading the burdens that were 
breaking the backs ofgour people and striking from their limbs the fet- 
ters that the concentrated greed of i monopolists had riveted 
upon them. We were told that we must get men who were thoroughly 
informed as business men. We were told that it was a question bris- 
tling all over with difficulties. That it must be taken from the polit- 
ical forum and settled in the counting-room as an industrial problem. 
While I was satisfied that the result was to be a base and infamous 
fraud, I confess that I did not dream that it would be so complete, so 
comprehensive, so all sufficient in its eagerness for plunder. 

Why was it that the iron and steel men became so anxious for a re- 
vision of the tariff, and why did they demand that it should be done by 
a commission appointed by the President, instead of being done by Con- 

upon whom the duty was imposed by the Constitution? If you 
will read their arguments at that time you will find that cotton-tiesand 
fencing-wire and quinine were the stimulating causes. Congress had 
taken the tax off of quinine. The iron and steel men denounced it asa 
raid, and in a letter to a distinguished member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, signed by a great number of them, they said they wanted to 
feel assured that such raids were rendered impossible. One of the con- 
federates had been wounded in the opening skirmish of the great battle 
for reform, and they were sounding the long roll and calling the troops 
to quarters. The Secretary of the Treasury had decided, and so had 
the courts, that cotton-ties with buckle and rivet should only pay 35 
per cent. The Secretary had decided that fencing-wire should be ad- 
mitted at 30 per cent. They had applied time and again to have these 
decisionsreversed. They had failed, and their only hope of getting high 
duties was in a tariff commission dictated by themselves. A com- 
placent Congress created it. A complacent President appointed all of 
them in the interest of the associated monopolists. Some people were 
credulous enough to say, and perhaps believe, thata minority of them 
would be Democrats, who represented the consumers, who favored taxa- 
tion for revenue, who were opposed to legislative robbery, but they 
were all mistaken, and all of them, every oneof them, represented some 
one of the associated horse-leeches who were crying, ‘‘Give! give!’? They 
would not let us have even one to ask questions and give information 
which might be of great use to us when we come to sit on the report. 
But they have done their werk and it has beensubmitted to us, and the 
long-coveted cotton-tie and fencing-wire has fallen into their arms. In- 
stead of 35 per cent. on cotton-ties they have put a duty of $31.36 per 
ton. One of the largest importers of cotton-tics in the United States 
gave me the price of cotton-ties in England during the last session of 
Congress. It was then $35.39per ton. At that price the duty is over 
88 per cent. The same firm gave me at that time the price of fencing- 
wire in England at $43.65 per ton.; the present duty is 30 per cent , or 
$13.09 perton. It is now proposed to make it $16.80 per ton. The 
ad valorem is equivalent to 38} per cent. A friend has just handed me 
a printed statement showing the present English price of cotton-ties 
which is $36.98 per ton. The proposed duty of $31.36 per ton is equal 
to 85 per cent. ad valorem, or an increase over the present rate of 143 
percent. And this is tariff reform! 

On the 2d of March, 1861, Congress enacted a war tariff bill, and put 
a duty equivalent to 30 per cent. on all articles manufactured of iron and 
steel. After enumerating by nameall articles that could be thought of, 
they made a general provision and put the same rate on all articlesnot 
otherwise provided for. In 18625 percent. ad valorem wasadded to these 
articles. And the clause under which cotton-ties are now taxed has 
come down to us from 1861. Hoop-iron, of which cotton-ties are made, 
pays a duty of $33.60 per ton, while cotton-ties at the price to-day pays 
$13.26 per ton. The cotton-tie, with buckle and rivet, is a distinct ar- 
ticle of commerce, and not being otherwise provided for comes in at 35 

cent. As an article of commerce it isof incaleulgble importance to 
all of our laborers in the cotton fields. It has entirely superseded the 
old rope tie for two reasons. It enables the carrier of cotton to com- 
press a bale of cotton into half the space it occupies in the rope tie, there- 
fore twice as many can be carried by rail and vessel. Secondly, incase 
of fire the old rope tie soon burns and a general conflagration ensues. 
Now if a bale gets on fire it is so closely compressed and held that the 
fire makes poor headway, and gives ample opportunity for its extinguish- 

: ment, and that fact has led to a great reduction on insurance. 

So the iron cotton-tie is indispensable to the Southern farmer. When 
we remember the important part played by cotton in our export trade 
we ought to be willing, nay anxious, to relieve it of every possible bur- 
den and give every legitimate encouragement to its Fifteen or 
twenty millions of people are interested in a reduction of the price of 
cotton-ties, and six firms manufacturing it are interested in raising the 
price. Whom shall we serve? During the year 1882 we imported 
43,431,272 tons of cotton-ties that were consumed by our cotton growers. 
They cost in England $744,821. At 35 per cent. duty the revenue to 


the Government would be $260,687. At the rate proposed in the bill, 
85 per cent., the duty if imported would be $633,097, or an increase in 


cost to the farmer of $372,410; and whether imported or not the in- 
crease of cost will be the same to the farmer, only the Treasury of the 
Government will be cheated of that amount, and the treasury of the 
six cotton-tie manufacturers will get it. There is a significant fact to 
be noted here. There are two sorts of cotton-ties: one pays a duty of 
$33.60, that is what is called protection; the other paysa duty of $13.26 


per ton, that is what is called revenue duty. We imported 1,000,000 
under protective duties and 42,000,000 under revenue duties. In the 
protective duty the Treasury got $20,000; under the revenue duty it 
got $253,000. All hail, humbug! Now, these two duties were fixed 
on the same basis of value. $ 

In 1864 $33.60 a ton on hoop-iron was about 35 per cent. duty. 
That was the duty put at that time on it. Prices were high; we were 
dealing in a depreciated paper currency. Prices always go up as the 
circulation increases and go down when the circulation decreases. But 
after a while we began to contract the circulation and the prices began 
to come down, and they continued to come till the duty per ton orig- 
inally fixed upon a basis of 35 per Gent. became nearly a hundred. 
The ad valorem duty in the mean time kept itself adjusted to the rise 
and fall of prices, marking the revenue point at every change as accu- 
rately as the thermometer marks the rise and fall of heat. 

What was the effect of thisontherevenueand the people? The high 
duties became prohibitery. y any iron or steel or manufactures 
of them camein. We gotlittle revenue and the people were compelled 
to buy at exorbitant prices all they needed from the American manu- 
facturer who held the monopoly of the market. There were only about 
5 per cent. of all the products of iron and steel consumed in the United 
States that were imported. Now we are urged to keep up that policy 
of defrauding the revenue and taxing to death the great farming indus- 
try to build up overgrown fortunes fora few. And the cotton growers, 
black and white, who are numbered by millions, are to be raided on 
and robbed to gratify the greed of six manufacturing companies. What 
Southern man here, representing thousands of these victims who toil 
in the fields when the sun is burning down at a hundred d will 
dare to betray his people and vote for this iniquitous bill? How many 
of you dare do this deed and go home and confront a people whom you 
will have betrayed under the false pretense of encouraging home indus- 
try? How many Southern men will vote to rob the Government of 
its treasure and the cotton growers of their rightful property in order 
to enrich a half dozen manufacturers? If there be such an one in this 
House of any party, I hope his constituents will tear his political hide 
from his body when he goes home. 

A MEMBER. They will do it, too. 

Mr. MILLS. Now let me invite your attention to the item of wire. 
Under the existing tariff we have two classes of wire, and that is one too 
many. The bili proposesto make fourclasses. All wire under No. 10 pays 
a duty $50.40 per ton; all between 10 and 18, $61.60 per ton; all between 
18 and 26, $72.80 per ton; all over 26, $89.60 perton. The numbersrun 
from 1 to over 30 by the gauge. They begin with a very large wire as 
No. 1 and run down to one almost as small as a hair, as will beseen by 
the gauge which I have taken from the speech of Senator BECK. 
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Thee! from one number to another are so very gradual that 
can not be detected with the eye. What will be the result of this classi- 
fication with the increasing rates? An importer buys his wire at No. 10. 


He is buying and selling on a close margin of profits. He calculates the 
cost per ton, the transportation and duty, calculates perhaps on five or 
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ten dollars profitperton. When hecomes to pay duty, the iron manufact- 


urer has his friends at the custom-house as well as in Co: He 
says that wire is No. 11; if so, the duty is $11.20 per ton more than if 
No. 10. When you get to No. 18 the same thing occurs, only the wire 
is getting smaller and the grades moreindistinguishable. The importer 
buys at 18, the manufacturer says it is 19; if so, the duty is increased 
again $11.20 per ton. His profits at the highest are only to be ten. 

Do you not see that the importation must stop and the manufacturer 
must monopolize the market? The importer buys a cargo of wire No. 

26, duty $72.80. When he comes to pass his wire through the custom- 
house, he is told that it is 27, and that the duty on that number is 
$89.60, or $16.40 more than No. 26. But he had only calculated on a 
profit of $10 per ton after paying the legitimate duty. His business is 
broken up, importation is stopped, commerce is destroyed, and the manu- 
facturer is protected in monopolizing the market and robbing the peo- 
ple. But it is said the gauge will show precisely the number. Whose 
yauge? The importer buys by the gaugeof the English manufacturer. 

The American, man r has a gauge a little smaller, and so little 
that the eye can not detect it, made so on purpose like this law to pre- 
vent importation; and when the wire is applied to the gauge it will not 
fit. Importation is harassed, annoyed, obstructed, profits are uncer- 
tain, the business is stopped, and that is protection. 

If the object of Congress is to raise revenue, why not put anad valorem 
duty on all iron and steel, and manufactures of iron and steel at 30 or 
35 per cent. ? That would be amply suficient in the way of prescription, 
and it would give you twice as much revenue as you get now fron the 
same source. Or if you want to be more particular, put a duty on all 
wire of 30 or 35 per cent. and that will remove all the facilities for fraud 
and give you twice as much money as you now get from wire. 

On some descriptions of wire in this bill, if I am not mistaken, the 
duties are 7} cents per pound, and-I think some double that. [To Mr. 
CARLISLE.] Am I right in that? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Per pound? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. Whateverit is, the rate is double from one grade 
to another.” $ 

Mr. CARLISLE. Itis double by reason of galvanizing, and on wire 
rope and wire strands it is more than doubled. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no; I do not mean that. Perhaps the item I was 
thinking of isin the Senate bill; at least I can not lay my eye on it here. 
The objectrof all these classifications and all these different descriptions 
and different rates of duty is to throw impediments and obstructions in 
the way of commerce, and to prevent our people from importing and 
buying the cheaper goods of foreign manufacture. Those who wish to 
accomplish that object dare not put on the prohibitory duty at ad valorem 
rates, because the people would see it and compel its repeal, but they 
propose to accomplish it by concealing from them the enormous wrong 
they are doing the whole body of consumers. This bill was characterized 
on this floor the other day as the best tariff bill that had ever been brought 
to the attention of Congress, In my opinion there was never conceived 
in the mind of men and written upon the same amount of paper as much 
diabolical iniquity, as much fraud and false pretense, and as much down- 
right shameless robbery of the people of the United States as is put into 
this bill. : 

You may talk of getting the tariff question out of politics by passing 
this infamous measure, but you reckon without your host. Do you 
think that you can put this act of confiscation on the statute-books and 
more than 50,000,000 of defrauded people will submit in silence? Do 
you think when you have written this legislative decree to take annually 
from the farmers of the United States more than a thousand millions, 
to enrich the iron and steel monopolists and their confederates, that they 
will fawn like dogs and lick the hand that scourges them? Then do it 
and try the experiment. Sir, you will hear a storm sweeping over this 
country worse than the one that swept so hurriedly from your statute- 
books the back-salary law. Weareconsuming annually oversix hundred 
millions of the manufactures of metal produced at home. We are im- 
porting seventy millions. The imports carried an average duty of more 
than 40 per cent., and give us thirty millionsof revenue. The six hun- 
dred millions gave the metal manufacturers, out of the pockets of the 
people, more than two hundred and forty millions. Against that they 
raised their voice, and to remove that abuse they have called on their 
representatives to reform the tariff. You propose to answer their de- 
mands as Rehoboam answered the complaints of the people of Israel 
wher they cated on him to correct the abuses that had grown up under 
his father’s administration, and which had comedowntohim. When they 
said to him, ‘‘Maketheyoke which thy father did put upon us lighter,” 
he replied that his little finger should be thicker than his father’s loins, 
and where his father chastised them with whips he would chastise them 
with scorpions. You haughtily answer a complaining people by mak- 
ing the yoke heavier, and you confidently expect them to bend and be 
silent. Remember the scepter departed from Rehoboam, and it will 
depart from you. 3 

I want to see the Western man who will have the temerity to vote to 
increase the duty on fencing-wire and then return to his home on the 
prairies that stretch toward the setting sun and tell the people whose 
only dependence for fencing their farms is wire that he bowed the knee 
to the Pennsylvania Baal. There is a day of reckoning coming, andall 


the power in this land does not lie in the shadow of the smoke-stacks. 
You are very earnest and very energetic in pushing on to completion 
the work you have planned. Your object is to fix it before you leave 
the Halls from which you have been driven by public condemnation. 
You think when you have once fixed it the next Congress will not be 
able to undo what you have done. The people will be able to extricate 
themselves from all the toils you may weave around them. Do not 
push them too far. Do not provoke them to speak with indignation. 
If you do, they will go a deal further and make the reform much 
more thorough than that which they would accept to-day. 

It is insisted by the friends of high prohibitory duties that they 
are necessary to give good to man ing operatives. They 
profess great devotion to the laboring man. Under the pretext of 
increasing his wages you are plundering his property. You care noth- 
ing for the laborer. It is the proprietor whose interests you are serv- 
ing. You deceive the laborer by your sophistries and fallacies and make 
him the instrument that aids you to rob himself along with all the other 
laborers and increase the fortunes of his employer. The other day we 
had a bill before us to give bounty from the public Treasury for ship- 
building. It was declared then by you in high-sonnding phrases to be 
in the interest-of the poor toiling people in the ship-yards. I wanted to 
unmask you and test your sincerity to the laboring people, and I offered 
to amend the bill so that no subsidy should be paid to the ship-builder 
until he should file with the Secretary of the Treasury the proof that he 
had paid his workmen 20 per cent. advance on the wages paid for the 
month of December last. Our people over here supported it very cheer- 
fully, and you as solidly voted against it. This is the way you protect 
the laboring man. You talk a great deal of it to get his vote, and there 
your interest in him ceases. You profess that high tariffs are for the 
benefit of the manufacturer and his workmen. But when the benefits 
derived by the law are to be distributed, you — to divide with him 
like the Indian says the white man did with him when they hunted 
together. They killed a turkey and a buzzard, and the white man said 
to the Indian, ‘‘I will take the turkey and you take the buzzard, or 
you take the buzzard and I will take the turkey.” The Indian says he 
never said turkey to him once. So it is with the laborer engaged in 
manufacture. The capitalist gets the turkey, and the laborer there, in 
common with his colaborers everywhere, supplies from his wages the 
money that pays for it. 

Wages, like everything else that has value, is regulated by demand 
and supply. The wages reccived all over the country to-day in all the 
fields of employment are regulated by that, and neither free trade nor 
protection has a particle of influence in determining its amount. One 
of the best illustrations of the principle I have ever seen is given by 
Professor Sumner as coming from a workman, himself a wage-laborer, 
in Boston. He said he could see no way to increase the wages of work- 
men; that when he saw two ‘‘ bosses” running after one workman wages 
were high, but when he saw two workmen running after one ‘‘boss’’ 
wages werelow. A better illustration hasnever been given in theschools 
and coll You may destroy the whole commerce of the country, 
you may prohibit the importation of everything but the raw material 
for the manufacturerand give him full opportunity to charge just what 
he pleases for his product, bnt the workman will stand precisely where 
he does to-day. When there is a great demand for labor it is high; 
when there is no demand it is low. Every fall in the South there is a 
great demand for labor to pick cotton. Farmers come into the towns 
with their wagons to hunt for laborers. Two farmers are often seen 
after one workman; not only that, but they form associations and send 
out of the State toimportthem. Then laboris high. I heard last fall 
one man say that he got $5 a day for picking cotton, while in the sum- 
mer he could not obtain employment at a dollar a day. 

If high tariffs give high wages and comforts and happiness to the 
wagemen, why all these strikes we have had under the present tariff, 
the highest we have ever had, the highest that any country has ever 
had? Why were the swarthy sons of toil driven to desperation a few 
years ago, when torches were set to the city of Pittsburgh and a lane 
plowed through its center by flame? If high tariffs promote the com- 
forts of the wagemen that ought not to haveoccurred. There have been 
infinitely more distress and more disturbance in the United States in the 
last ten years under our higli tariff than there has been in England un- 
der a free-trade tariff, and yet our people receive higher wages than 
they do. But our dollar will buy less than theirs. Our workmen can 
not purchase with a day’s wages as many of the necessaries of life as 
theirs. Nobody denies that our workmen get higher wages than they 
do, and will continue to do so until our country becomes thickly settled 
like Europe, and there are more laborers than there are places for 
them to fill. But it will be a long way in the future before we become 
like England and France and Ge and the Netherlands. We 
have an immense expanse of unsettled country inviting labor and offer- 
ing high wages for its employment. The supply is far short of the de- 
mand and must remain so for many long years, whether the tariff be 
high or low. Agriculturists are moving westward in great bodies, 
armed with axes and plows and hoes and harrows. They are fencing 
up vast bodies of land with protected wire. They are looking back 
toward the eastern hives of population and inviting labor and offering 
high wages. We have agenial climate, rich soil, ific in its resources, 
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and it yields great stores of abundance to the hand that will toil. Agri- 
cultural 


te all other wages. If the manufacturer cuts too 
low, his laborer will find profitable employment in the fields. He can 
not reduce American wages to the English standard, and nothing else 
can but an oversupply of workmen. 

Happily for the laborer he is protected in asing high wages by laws 
that neither Congress nor all the combined mam can change. 
His wages are assured. No tariff can deprive him of them. But what 
he wants is to get to the last farthing the benefit of the purchasing 
power of his money. ‘That the tariff can help or hurt. In respect to 

he isin the same situation with the rest of us; and in 

to the amount of comforts to be obtained for his money he is ina like 
situation. While we all get higher wages for our work, our wages do 
not procure for us as many comforts as the lesser wages of the English- 
man. We pay nearly 100 per cent. more for our woolen clothing than 
he does; from 50 to 75 per cent. more for our cotton clothing than he 
does; from 75 to 100 per cent. more for the implements of labor made 
of iron and steel with which we toil to make our daily bread, and the 
five or six millions of bales of cotton and the three or four hundred 
million bushels of wheat that we export to foreign markets. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman from Texas say that there isa 
tariff duty of 100 per cent. on agricultural tools, or tools of any sort? 

Mr. MILLS. I said that there is a duty of 75 to 100 per cent, gen- 
erally on all manufactures of iron and steel entering into the imple- 
ments of labor. 

Mr. HASKELL. Can the gentleman name a country in the world 
where a single agricultural tool can be bought dollar fot dollar as low 
as in the United States—a plow, a shovel, a hoe, an ax, a spade? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; and mind you, my friend, I am goingright now 
to impale you. [Laughter and applause.] Ifthat be the fact, why do 
you want protection? [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. If that be the fact, why do you want free trade? 
(Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. MILLS. I want to remove all obstructions out of the way of 
commercial exchange, because if your statement is true there is no 
sense in keeping them up, and if it is not true they ought not to be 
kept u 

Mr. HASKELL. That protection has reduced the price of agricult- 
ural tools here lower than the rest of the world is a matter of fact. 

Mr. MILLS. It never has done it here or elsewhere in the world. 
That is one of the old fallacies of the protectionists, John Stuart Mill 
exploded the whole doctrine of the protectionist by applying to it 
Gamaliel’s dilemma. When the Pharisees laid hands on the apostles to 
punish them for the work they wereperforming, Gamalielsaid, ‘‘Letthem 
alone. If their work is the work of man, it will come to naught; if of 
God, youcan notoverthrowit.’’ Oneither proposition theirinterference 
could accomplish nothing. Soas Mill said of protection. If it protects 
the manufacturer it robs the people. If it does not protect, it is of no 
benefit to the manufacturer. Now, my friend can hang on either horn 
of this dilemma he chooses. One or the other he must take, and both 
are fatal. The whole thing is an utter fallacy. It is all nonsense to 
hear an intelligent man like my friend from Kansas say that protection 
has brought down the prices of anything. If the American manufact- 
urers, by competing with each other without the competition of for- 
eigners, have brought down prices, would they not have come down 
further and faster by admitting the foreigners to come in and increase 
the competition? If two persons competing with each other lower the 
price of the thing in which they deal, would not three increase the 
competition and make the price lower than two? No, sir; the ques- 
tion in which the laborer is interested, and vitally interested, is mak- 
ing his wages go as far as possible in purchasing that which will satisfy 
his wants. His must be expended for himself and family, and 
the problem he must solve for himself is how can he make his money 
realize the test sum of comforts. 

I am the friend of the laboring man. I speak with no double tongue 
on that subject. I shoot the way I vote and vote the way I shoot on 
that question; but some professed friends of the laboring man shoot 
their mouths in one way and vote the other, as we saw demonstrated 
the other day. When I came here I came as the representative of work- 
ing people; lama working man myself. Eversince I was 17 years old I 
have been depending upon my own labor fora living. I known what it 
is to feel for men who work. Ever since I have been here I have been 
working for their emancipation from the toils of cunningly devised laws 
that take from them a large part of the proceeds of their toil. Neither 
the threats of power nor the blandishments of the rich barons that hang 
around your Ways and Means Committee room and dictate these acts of 
spoliation will ever deter me from denouncing the acts of legislative rob- 
bery that are constantly eating out his substance. I am willing to vote 
for whatever taxes are needed to carry on an honest and economical ad- 
ministration of government. The people I represent are willing to bear 


every burden necessary to thatend; but 1am not willing to put the hand 
of the Government into their pockets and take the earnings of their toil 
and te it to increase the fortunes of some manufacturer in Pennsylvania 
or usetts. If I want a pair of blankets and an Englishman 
offers them to me for two dollars and a half and a man”in Massachu- 
setts or Maine for five dollars, it is my right as a freeman to buy the 


cheaper blanket, and when the Government forbids me the enjoyment 
of that right it makes me to that extent a slave. It isa matter of no 
concern to me that the Englishman is said to be a pauper. It is nota 
matter of sentiment, but of trade. Under thissystem of spoliation we 
see our people fast separating into two extremes of wealth and poverty, 
the very few getting richer and richer every day, the great, busy hive 
of its working millions getting poorer. The power of wealth is getting 
stronger, the power of labor is getting weaker. It is a matter of com- 
fort to me that I have never by word or vote contributed to this result, 
and if I remain in public life until I am as old as Methuselah I never 
shall. [Applanse.] 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman from Texas desires an extension 
of his time, I will move that it be granted. If no other gentleman 
desires to speak, and the gentleman does not desire an extension of his 
time, I will move that the committee rise, followed by a motion to ad- 
journ. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I was one of those who 
voted forthis Tariff Commission. I didnotchoose on that occasion to lose 
what I deemed to be an opportunity offered to us for information upon this 
important subject. I must inasmuch as several, indeed almost 
all those who have preceded me in this debate, have made reference to 
the commission, I must confess my own disappointment at the consti- 
tution of that commission. In voting for it, it never entered into my 
mind for a moment that it would be really a partisan commission. I 
remember that I then gave expression to the sentiment that I had no 
doubt the President of the United States would realize the general obli- 
gation which rested upon him and allow every interest in the country 
to be represented upon that commission. But I recollect very well, Mr. 
Chairman, that I voted for it with the full knowledge that he might 
not do so. LIrecollect perfectly well that I anticipated the contingency 
that he might even create a partisan commission; and that the litera- 
ture which we would receive from that commission would be all on one 
side, And, in view of that possible partisan character of the commis- 
sionj I still voted for it, satisfied that it could only produce the same 
theories which were already in possession of the country and which 
more than one honorable gentleman on this floor had developed as fully 
as it was possible for the commission to develop them. 

I made the point then, which I desire to make now, that in voting 
for it it was not because I believed the information was necessary, but 
I did not choose to be put in the position of refusing any information which 
we could get from any source upon this question. And I avail myself 
of my present opportunity to say that I find in that report of the Tariff 
Commission not only no novelty as to fact, but no novelty as to theory. 
I find throughout that report in reference to all of the industries of this 
country the same theory—the same political theory—that the honor- 
able gentlemen on the other side of this House with comparative una- 
nimity have alway presented, and never with less logic and sound 
statesmanship than the honorable gentleman from Iowa has to-day given 
us the benefit of. We find throughout this report the declaration that 
every industry in this country requires the offices and care of the Gov- 
ernment with the object of giving bread and employment to the labor- 
ing man of this country. Neither the commission nor the honorable 
gentleman from Iowa admits for a moment that in the advocacy of these 
high duties there was any spirit of favoritism or partiality shown toward 
monopolists. Indeed, the gentleman from Iowa ridiculed the idea that 
we could create a monopoly, in replying to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Now I want to note in passing, as responsive to the commission and 
responsive to the honorable gentleman from Iowa, that the number of 
laboring people that would be protected by this proposed legislation 
and that are now protected by the existing tariff is insignificant as com- 
pared to the entire laboring population of this country. 

I want to note also that for one I am very much surprised that an 
honorable gentleman who represents a region of country beyond the 
Mississippi River should endeavor to induce this House to impose upon 
10,000,000 of people, who are laboring people and living by their own 
labor, not materially better than the laboring people of Europe to whom 
he referred, that they should be taxed with the support of 2,000,000 of 
American people who live in the manufacturing villages and towns of 
this country and who do live somewhat better than the laboring peo- 
ple of Europe; that he should tax 8,000,000 of laborers to enable 
2,000,000 to live better than the corresponding class in Europe or the 
great bulk of our own population. 

Now, that is what as I understand him he proposes to do, and that is 
why I say the presentment of the case by him was never made in my 
hearing with less logic or less sound reasoning. It is the very present- 
ment of the case against which an American representative ought t» re- 
volt. It amuses me that he should stand here knowing to-day that the 
wealth and the power of this country come from the laboring popula- 
tion of his own + valley, counting nearly ten millions in numbers, 
and that it should be taxed and taxed to an enormous di in order 
that two millions or thereabouts in towns and vi as I said before, 
should live better than the same number of people living in Europe. 

It has that result in some degree; but it is in a degree infinitely less 
than the honorable gentleman would have this committee understand, 
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It would be a great mistake, Mr. Chairman, for this committee to 
suppose that the ead men in the manufacturing establishments of 


this country lives much better than the laboring man in the same sort 
of establishments in Europe. ‘There is a very slight difference, unhap- 
pily for them as for all laboring people. There is a very small mar- 
gin of surplus for the laboring people of any country or any industry. 
It is the universal law of the world that the laboring man, be he ever 
so industrious and sober, at the utmost can effect no more thansimply 
to live and support his family. He lives and dies with only the necessi- 
ties of life, and because he has that hard fate, it is a ular subject 
to declaim upon. But when that declamation is made in the face of 
intelligent and honorable and fearless men by an advocate of this bill, 
he ought to have the mask stripped from his fallacious reasoning, and 
he ought to be told, what the fact can fully establish, that it is not the 
laboring man in the factories he is aiding, for the laboring man in the 
factories continues to live on as before,the benefits conferred upon him 
being of the most subordinate degree as compared with the benefit con- 
ferred on the capitalist. 

There is to-day, and I am not the one to regret it—there is to-day 
great pi rity in the manufacturing establishments of this country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no; that is a mistake. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. I think there is, and they contribute 
largely to the general wealth and power of the country—not to be com- 
pared, however, with the contribution which the eight or ten millions 
of farming people make; but still the wealth that is contributed from 
the manufacturing establishments deserves the care and attention of the 
legislature. 

But what gentleman can for a moment compare the results of profit 
which the capitalist obtains with the results which the laborer obtains? 
So little does he obtain that it is only by combination, it is only by co- 
operative societies that he can lay aside means to provide for his family 
in the first few days of their orphanage. There is no laborer to-day in 
any manufacturing establishment in this country who could leave a dol- 
lar for the support of his orphan children were it not forthe intelligent 
efforts which he has made with his fellows to accumulate money in co- 
operative societies. But for that the manufacturing laborer would be 
left to the cold charity of the world for the support of his orphan chil- 
dren. 

The argument, coming as it does from a gentleman who challenges the 
statesmanship of his opponents, deserves in my opinion the responsive 
refutation of every American Representative, because an American Rep- 
resentative knows the fact that these duties, whether they be revenue 
duties or purely protection duties, are in the interest of capital engaged 
in manufactures. While my firstand warmestsympathy is forthe laborer, 
I have never anticipated the contingency in which I would be willing 
to injure, much less to destroy those industries. And my opposition to 
this bill I base upon the fact that they are not protected in pursuance of 
and in conformity with the Constitution or in a spirit of permanent and 
conservativeequity. Thereisnodifficulty about protecting them. There 
never has beenany from the foundation of the Government to our day. 
They always have been protected and they always will be. The ques- 
tion is how they are to be protected. Shall the Government avail itself 
of its constitutional right to levy a cular kind of tax, that being 
the tax on imports—shall it confineitself strictly to the revenue stand- 
ard and the revenue object, or shall it avail itself of that privilege in 
order to raise more money than the Government wants, and to raise it 
from ZA pe eiersel class of objects in order that it may protect a certain 
class of the community withoutraising revenue? My cbjection to this 
bill is that it does that, and Ishall not vote forit. I prefer the original 
law, and when I say I prefer the original law it is but another form of 
expressing to the committee how odious thislawis. Under that original 
law there are, I think, some 2,200 or 2,400 articles taxed. There are 
about as many under this law. 

And the heaviest burdens to be found in the original law are taxes 
upon articles that give no revenue, or next to no revenue, as such taxes 
are more or less prohibitory. Anda iarity of this billis that there 
is a reduction of revenue, but not of burdens, for the reduction comes 
mostly from articles taxed to the prohibitory point nearly. 

Here is a reduction of rate in most of the schedules and in several an 
increase, and an estimate of about twenty millions decrease of revenue. 
I do not mean to embarrass myself or the committee with much detail. 
And yet I feel it due to the question to call attention to what is 
in this law from the old law. You will find reductions of about 12 per 
cent, in chemicals, 5 per cent. in metals, 23 per cent. in sugar, 5 per 
cent. in provisions, 13 per cent. in woolens, 17 per cent. in silk and silk 
goods, and an increase of 17 to 23 cent. in earthen and glass-ware, 
and 5 per cent. in cotton goods. e other schedules being about the 
same as in existing laws, these modifications, with a repeal of the ninth 
sosro onee actof July 28, 1866, constitute the principal changes from 

e old law. 

Mr. CARLISLE. On the commonest kind, the printed or painted 
earthen-ware, there is an increase of over 30 per cent. after making all 
allowance for the repeal of the duties on and commissions. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. And when you add to the commoner 
class of earthen-ware the finer classes you reach an average increase of 
17 per cent. on all of them. 


Now, Iam not called on to-day, in discussing this bill or any other 
tariff, to make an argument in favor of a free breakfast table. I donot 
think a man has any right to be protected in his use of any article; and 
I am as ready as any man on either side of the House to put the proper 
revenue duty on sugar or on anything consumed by the consumer. I 
only want the committee to take note of the fact that while in one 
schedule you have the reduction of 23 per cent. on sugar, an industry 
which has always required protection, an industry which upon any 
protective theory that has been stated in this debate will always re- 
quire protection—while the duty there is reduced 23 per cent. there is 
on these common classes of earthen-ware, and these are the classes of 
earthen-ware used by the man, an increase of duty rate as great 
and greater than the reduction ipecone’ on sugar. That is the pro- 
tection which the honorable gentleman on my right [Mr. Kasson] gives 
the workingman. It allows the fine china and fine glass and porcelain 
to come in at a moderately low duty; but the common pottery and 
ginere used by the poor man has the rate increased over the old 

uty over 20 per cent. 

It is so withsilk. You will find there is in this bill a material reduc- 
tion onsilk. Now, Mr. i if there is one article in one of those 
schedules that requires protection it is silk. 

On the other hand, if there is one article that will bear a duty itis the 
article of silk. It is therich who use silks; silk is an article of luxury. 
And yet it is an infant industry, for it is only within a year or two that 
any man dreamed that the American manufacturers of silks could com- 
pete with the French manufacturers as they are doing to-day. Itisonly 
within a year or two that we have reached that point. 

Therefore, upon the theory of the protectionist, silk is the article of 
all others that should be protected; and upon the principle of love for 
the people it is the article that oughtto be taxed the highest. Itisthe 
very last article in all these schedules upon which I would consent to 
reduce the duty. 

Mr. SPARKS. What is the reduction of the duty on silk? 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. It is 17 per cent., one of the very 
greatest reductions; butI do not believe the reduction will operate upon 
the revenue as has been estimated; I do not believe it will decrease the 
revenue much, 3 

If there is any one fact well known it is that the cotton goods of this 
country require very little protection, yet the rate of duty on them is 
increased. They are ready to-day to compete with all the world. Ameri- 
can cottons can go toChina and South America and be sold to advantage 
in competition with the same class of goods from England. And the 
only reason that we do not send them to Sonth America is because by 
the present existing tariff, as by this proposed tariff, such a high duty is 
put on South American products that noman in South America can af- 
ford to pay for American cottons. He is obliged to buy English cotton, 
because the English receive his products free of duty. 

Here is the extraordinary spectacle in trade to-day, that the entire 
South American people are clothed in English goods, because England 
takes their wools, skins, and ores free of duty, while we puta prohibit- 
ory duty on two of them and an enormous duty on the third. 

‘This subject has heen so fully considered and developed in the course 
of the tariff debate that I feel I should give some excuse for myself re- 
ferring to it. But these details are interesting and are sufficient to con- 
trol my vote, sufficient to suggest to me that I had better leave the 
present, law as it is than to take this proposedlaw. By doing that I am 
not taking away protection. I am not, however, led into atrap. I 
have no doubt atall that many a protectionist on that side of the House 
is rejoicing in his soul that he finds one man ready to vote against this 
bill, though he means to vote for it. 

The protectionist does not in truth want this bill passed. He is timid 
about it; he is doubtful about it. He knows very well that we who 
profess to be in favor of revenue reform, in favor of a revision of this 
impost systeia, are likely in the future to be more effective in our re- 
form action than we can possibly be to-day. 

Therefore, if he is in favor of this law at all, it must be in the hope 
that it will s op the way to further changes, because, as I have said, we 
all have an interest in these manufacturing establishments. Perma- 
nency is of infinite value. If we pass this bill, then we will be told in the 
next Con and in the future that we ought not to disturb these in- 
terests. e will be told, and with great reason, that we have given 
to these manufacturing capitalists the pledge of the nation; that we 
have given them their rule of life and action, and when they have ad- 
justed themselves to that rule it can be said with very great reason that 
we ought not to disturb them; that to further legislate would be vacillat- 
ing and trifling and very injurious, and many who like myself desire a 
more intelligent and liberal reform to-day might hesitate after the pas- 
sage of this act in further agitation and disturbance of the trade of the 
country. 

And so it would be, and that is one reason why I will not vote for 
this bill. It would be trifling in any man who is not content with this 
bill to vote for it. There is not difference enough between this bill 
and the existing law to justify that vote. Ihave no hesitation in stand- 
ing by the existing law until I can reach a real genuine revenue revis- 
ion in this or in some future a revision which will leave us 


with comparatively few articles on the tariff schedule and yet will 
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give us $50,000,000 annually more of revenue than we get under the 
present law, reducing at the same time the actual burden of taxation 
on the consumer to an equal amount. 

Mr. BERRY. And all the protection that is needed. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. And if I had no other reason to give 
for opposing this bill it would be because it reduces revenue and does 
not reduce the burden of prohibitory taxes. I need not say to the 
committee that there is very great difference between reducing revenue 
and reducing the burdens of taxation. The burdens of taxation will 
not be reduced by this bill; the revenue will be. Now, I would re- 
duce the burdens of taxation and I would increase the revenue. 

Holding this exhibit of schedules in my hand, I say to the honorable 
gentlemen who constitute the majority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that where they reduce the duty on an article 5 per cent. on 
which the duty is now almost prohibitory, they will not reduce the 
burden of taxation. The article will remain prohibited still, and the 
American laboring man will still have to buy the American manufact- 
ured product at the price the monopolist chooses to put upon it. 

If the duty was reduced 25 per cent. instead of 5 per cent., then an 
importation of the article would occur, and revenue would be received 
irom that article. The laboring man, in whose interest it is pretended 
this bill was prepared, would be able to the article for 25 per 
cent. less. And what is true of one is true of nearly all of these articles 
upon which very high or prohibitory taxes have been laid. This is 
especially true in the case of the laboring man’s woolen goods, flannels, 

and blankets, and of some of the rates in the metal schedule and in 
the schedule of earthen-ware and glass to which I have referred, all of 
which can be fully protected within the revenue rate. 

My real complaint, if I am permitted to make one of the Committee 
on Ways and Means is, that this bill reduces revenue and not taxation. 
It is the same complaint that I made at the last session of Congress. I 
stand here to-day in favor of repealing the internal-revenue tax system. 
In my opinion that is the true line of action for the statesman. The 
internal-revenué tax which was a necessity when it was enacted has 
ceased to be a necessity to-day. We could to-day reduce it fully one- 
halt. 
If that political sun should rise in the East which we all hope to see 
and bring the warm promise of success to the Democratic party which 
we need, and give us the control of the national legislature and of the 
executive department of the Government, there would be no difficulty 
at all in wiping out the entire internal-revenue system in the four years 
ot Democratic administration. f 

And if I had a word of counselor of entreaty to address to my polit- 
ical friends, it would be to stand by the fort, to stand by the present 
law, by the legislation which is now on the statute-book, until it can 
be sufficiently revised in pursuance of the policy and principles which 
have guided every Democratic administration since the foundation of 
the Government. 

I have no misgivings as to the good sense of the people of the United 
States. What better reason could you give to a constituency that you 
are against this bill than that it is because it is delusive, as the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] so well said? With me itis not only 
delusive, but it contains in it all that is most obnoxious in the present 
law. 

Why, then, pass it, if I am right in my position that there is no reform 
in it and that the reductions are more than counterbalanced by thein- 
crease? 

I am looking for a real reduction of taxation. I say there is none of 
it in this bill. Take woolens, which I have already referred to in this 
debate. There is an apparent reduction of the duty on woolen goods; 
but in truth the reduction is not sufficient to bring in the coarser for- 
eign goods. The r man’s blanket, to which the gentleman from 

Texas [Mr. MILLS] has referred, will still cost as much as ever; the 
duty will still remain prohibitory. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And the case is the same with flannels. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. Yes; there is no reform. The whole 
class of flannels that make up the domestic wearing of a laborer’s family 
remains prohibited under this bill. One great objection tothe existing 
law, that the duties on South American products prevent us from send- 
ing there our manufactured cotton goods, is equally strong against this 
bill. - 

The men who dig copper upon thé banks of Lake Superior are not ex- 
posed to any competition. They dig their copper out of the earth as 
cheaply, I believe, as it is dug in Europe. It is sold in this country at 
a price which the duty enables the producer to putuponit. Morethan 
that, we are obliged when it comes to us from South America to export 
it to some country like England, where it is received free, in order that 
it may be man into plates for your ships. You bring back 
those plates and pay a duty upon them, though you might keep the 
product at home and make your plates here at much less cost. Almost 
every bad feature in the existing law is embraced in this bill. 

There is no good reason, Mr. i why we should make the 
change from the one system to the other. Iam notsurprised that gen- 
tlemen on the other side are willing to make this with a 


free will, not without fear and doubt and misgiving, but they are 
willing to make it, They are listening still to the funeral knell which 


was sounded in the early days of last November; they are demoralized 
by that sound, as well they may be, and under its influence they would 
make almost any change. But the infinite skill with which they have 
clothed this apparent change entitles them to a better fortune in the 
future than they are likely to obtain. 

For the reason that I believe that weshall have an opportunity to repeal 
the internal-revenue taxation and substitute for it in most part a reve- 
nue duty on imports, I am against any but a satisfactory adjustment 
of this question. I have aconstituency quite as much devoted to labor, 
and espevially to labor in man ing establishments, as that of my 
honorable friend from Texas, or my friend from Massachusetts. There 
is no lack of manufacturing industry in Maryland. On the contrary, as 
the State has grown old, and our farming industry diminishes in com- 
parison with the great West, we have become more and more a manu- 
facturing State. Throughout these long weeks during which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has been besieged upon this tariff question, 
I have seen my constituents there quite as often as any other gentleman 
can have seenhis. We haveourglass, ouriron, cotton, and woolen inter- 
ests; they want more protection, because, in the face of existing high 
rates, they receive wages only sufficient to support themselves, and they 
all desire an intelligent revision of the tariff system which will enable 
the operative to livein comfort. Many of them in the face of the exist- 
ing high rates are starving; they would laugh to scorn the idea that the 
present law is in the interest of the laborer; even now while I speak 
they arestriking, and it is difficult to find a man with sympathy enough 
for them to go and associate with them in their public meetings and 
petitions. Yet they belong to an interest as highly protected as any 
interest embraced in this bill. 

I have told them that if they are not fully paid itis not because they 
are not protected, but because their share of the profits has to be 
regulated by those who possess a monopoly of the market. They are 
left with only such wages as can be obtained in any other branch of in- 
dustry. If the industry of a town or a region of country weakens and 
fails, the laboring man suffers. No man in this House needs to be told 
that every protected interest fails when it is too much protected. There 
has never been an epoch in this country when some branch of manufact- 
ures was not crying out in distress because it had been too mach pro- 
tected, like the shipping industry, which my honorable friend from 
Maine [Mr. REED], who stands before me, is familiar with, which was 
protected until it expired. 

Mr. REED. I suppose my friend from Maryland does not wish me 
to inject into his speech right here a discussion on this subject. If not, 
he must not tempt me. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. That whole interest, like others of 
which I have knowledge and which I am representing, has been pro- 
tected until it is dying of protection, dying by reason of competition 
induced by this excessive protection. 

Mr. Chairman, this line of objection, if well taken, ought to satisfy 
all our friends on this side of the House. I desire to impress upon the 
committee that for one I am very much interested in the industries ot 
the country, especially the industries of my own community. It is in 
their interest first and before everything else that I oppose this bill; 
for just as I oppose this bill I would oppose any other which in my 
judgment affected them injuriously. 

I am persuaded I can give them all the protection they desire or 
ought to have or need, and be below the revenue point. 

And I want tosay further thatno call on the Treasury was necessary and 
no commission was necessary. Youcan take that tariff, and any clerk in 
the Statistical Bureau to-day can give you a list ofthe importations for the 
last five or ten years of every article, and any arithmetician can take that 
listof importations and strike the revenue point. He can traceitup pre- 
cisely as he traces the handsof a clock. It will goup toa certain point, 
and that point mgs somewhere about 50 per cent. in almost every 
article imported. You can go up, but somewhere about 50 your reve- 
nue will diminish. Sometimes it will not diminish until you go up 
to 60 or 70, but generally it will diminish about 50. That is your 
revenue standard. You stop there. And if we took these 2,400 arti- 
cles and carried them all up to their maximum point, you would get 
more than $350,000,000 from your tariff. Every expert knows it. 
Every statistician knows it. You would not do that. You do not 
want that much. Even if you repealed the entire internal-revenue 
law you would not want three hundred millions. We can live for less 
thanthat. We can pay pensions and improve rivers and harbors, too, 
on much less. We can do everything this Government requires to 
have done on less than three hundred millions, and we can get that 
without going to the revenue standard. 

But below that you can discriminate in the interest and to protect 
the industries of the country. That is the doctrine I have been tanght. 
I go back over my life, and I have said it several times before, and I 
never knew a day when I would lay a duty above the revenne stand- 
ard. I have never known a day when it required a maximum rate for 
revenue. I have never known a day you could not-go below the maxi- 
mum and discriminate for protection below that—that you could not 
go below and select the articles you mean to and give them 
sufficient protection; give them the protection the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr, Kasson] asks, 
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I think he said he only wanted the difference between the price of 


labor. . What there was intelligiblein his argument was that! He said 
he wanted protection to be the difference in the price of labor. If that 
is what you want you can get it below the revenue rate, but anything 
beyond that would be discrimination for protection without regard to 
revenue. 

In tariff controversies between political parties in this country this 
was the policy of the Democratic party. I can not recollect any issue 
that was ever made between political parties in this country on the tariff 
except the one made in 1833 and after the tariff expired in1840. Wehad 
prior to 1833 opposition to a tariff until it culminated almost in a civil 
war. We then had a compromise tariff ; and, by the way, that ought to 
enco us to-day in our difficulties. When they had that controversy 
at its height what was the solution of it? A reduction of 10 per cent. 
a year for ten years. There was not agreement enough of opinion in 
Congress to select the articles and fix the rates. The administration of 
General Jackson was in the preparation of a discriminating 
revenue tariff, which it transmitted to Congress. This House engaged 
in its discussion. Every item was calculated for a revenue standard. 
That was the theory and that was the policy of the Jackson adminis- 
tration, as it was that of the Polk administration; and while that bill 
was being debated in this House two great champions of opposite 
schools at the other end of the Capitol united in a proposition to take 
ten years to reform the tariff and bring it down 10 per cent. a year until 
it reached 20 per cent. ad valorem on everything. 

Mr. KELLEY. That was in 1832. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. It was, and in 1833. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; 1833. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. And whilethe Democratic party in this 

House, under the instruction and advice of its own Executive, was en- 
gaged in that debate to protect American industry under a revenue and 
discriminating tariff, Mr. Clay, the champion of the American system, 
with the support of Mr. Calhoun, its most formidable antagonist, made 
that compromise and agreed that those duties should stand to 1840 and 
come down 10 per cent. a year; and when they came to 20 per cent..at 
the end of ten years the party of that date, in opposition to the Democ- 
racy, availed of their opportunity to put them up again as high as in 
1833. 
Mr. KELLEY. That was done because the people were bankrupt. 
Labor was unemployed. The nation demanded a bankrupt law, and 
the Administration sent a special mi , General William Robinson, 
to Europe to negotiate a five million loan, and found itself unable to get 
but one-half of the money it needed. 

Mr. MCLANE, of MaryRind. Now, my honorable contemporary—for 
he and I were both living in that day, he participating with one party 
and I with the other, as we are to-day, entertaining perhaps exactly the 
same opinions that we entertain now—— 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; I was then foolish enough to be a free-trade 
Democrat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Very well; the honorable gentleman 
has sides. I never knew an honorable gentleman on either 
side to do such a thing who did not do it to his own confusion. And 
no man ever presented to the country a more complete picture of con- 
fusion worse confounded than my honorable friend from Pennsylvania, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side. ] 

He it was who said to this House and to the country that he would 
have the entire internal-revenue system removed, and he it is whosaid 
we should rely upon the tax on imposts for our revenues; and yet not- 
wi that declaration he comes into this House to-day in warm 
support of a bill which reduces the tax on imposts some twenty-odd mill- 
ions of dollars and obliges him to keepin existence the entire internal- 
revenue system of taxation. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

That is the result of his conversion, and that is what places him in 
the confused position he now occupies. 

Mr. KELLEY. We passed a bill to reduce the internal-revenue tax- 
ation at the last session of Congress, which has not yet come out of the 
Senate, and the gentleman knows that I can not be put in a false posi- 
tion by the statement he has made. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. I will not put the gentleman ina false 
position. He puts himself in a false position when he passes from this 
side of the House to the other, whether hi he did it thirty years ago or to- 
day. He puts himself in a very false position, because he goes where 
it is impossible for him to give effect to his convictions. 

Mr. KELLEY. Eara ee EY convictions, and it was in the 
sonio period of bankruptcy bro kabak by undue protection in 1857. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. I care nòt whether it be a Demo- 
cratic ora Republicart caucus, if the question at issue is a matter of con- 
viction upon principle it should not control our actions; and every 
man, every public man, who violates his convictions by saying he acted 
under the dictates of a caucus places himself in a false position. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It has always been in my 
life that a caucus could never control you in a matter of principle or 
conviction. You can caucus upon ers of expediency; you can 
caucus to know how long, for instance, to allow your op- 


‘ou_propose 
ponents to debate this bill, aani You may caucus upon sugh 


questions as that, and upon which bill you will take up first, and which 
one you will make objection to. But when you come to a man who 
thinks that an internal-revenne tax is an odious tax unless in a time of 
war and ought to be wiped out, and yet who will support a bill for 
imposts which makes it impossible to wipe out that internal-revenue 
tax, and when he does that under the dictates of a caucus, I submit 
nothing disrespectful, only that he has placed himself in a very con- 
fused condition. 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe that the adoption of the present tariff bill 
will facilitate the repeal of all of the internal-revenue taxes. 

Mr. MCLANE, of Maryland. Never. Theadoption of this bill will 
postpone that desirable consummation, and will fasten on the country, 
I believe, all of the protestive features of a tariff on imports, together 
with the odious internal-revenue taxation. 

I do not believe, Mr. C and that is why I have taken some 
interest in this bill, in a political sense, whether we avow it or not, we 
are all and ought to be more or less influenced by the political aspects 
of this question. I donot believe it isa remedy. I find no fault with 
honorable gentlemen on that side of the House desiring to pass the bill. 
I have said already that I think it natural, but I believe they will be 
very much disappointed in their expectations. I do not think it will 
bring them the results they seek; but I understand why they are making 
the experiment. But I feel at liberty to present a view of the question 
which will bring in harmony this side of the House in opposition to 
the bill. I go to the country in opposition to the bill because it does 
not reduce taxes. I go there because in my judgment it accomplishes 
only the minimum of what it ought to accomplish. I go to the coun- 
try in opposition because I believe in the future I have the hope of see- 
ing a more complete revision, and I have indicated what character of a 
revision I think should be had. I have left that in no doubt. Itisa 
revision which while constitutional—while strictly constitutional— 
will give the manufacturer protection and in a political sense will unite 
this great body of men who have one-half of the voters of the country 
now. 

A MEMBER. More than half. 

Mr. McLANE, of Maryland. Iam not going to claim more than I 
know of. We have had a majority. We hare had a majority of votes 
and of States; and but for the insolence and for the hardihood of men 
in possession of great power we would have had the possession of the 
Government. We have found that it is no easy matter, even with a 
majority, to take possession by legal means of this executive Govern- 
ment. 

It will be no easier in the future. The same influences and the same 
power which interposed once can interpose again. And if, Mr. Chair- 
man, I had no other motive to address to my own political associates 
than that, I would appeal to them to remain shoulder to shoulder un- 
til they get the full reform they want and have promised the people. 

There is no mistake about this; we are not united asindividuals upon 
this intricate question. It is a question which through all time in its 
details had divided men—I do not speak of the division upon the great 
fundamental question of free trade and protection, that is easily settled; 
but when we come to the details there is very great difficulty, and it 
is because there is very great difficulty that we ought to be able to 
unite when we have before us a measure which is unsatisfactory to all. 

Now, let the majority of this House pass this bill. They are likely 
to passit. They not only have reported it and professed to desire to 
pass it, but itis their responsibility to pass it. It has not to them the 
objectionable features that it has tome. Because it is worse than the 
existing law is no objection tothem. There never has been a day when 
they would refuse to make the existing law more protective than it is 
now. I need not remind this House that upon the only occasion when 
they were ever prevailed upon to reduce the duties on the old law, they 
only allowed one year to pass before they increased and put them up 
again, although in doing so they reduced the revenue. It is not to be 
supposed, therefore, that any bill, unless one more protective or‘as pro- 
tective and as prohibitory as is the existing law, will find any favor there. 

Besides, it may be with them stooping to conquer; and I have no 
doubt that that motive is the controlling motive. It is impossible to 
listen to the debates, either at the other end of the Capitol or here, 
upon this bill without feeling that there is a rally of the country. It 
was so in the last Cor ; it was almost impossible to resistit. There 
was a combined effort North and South in the interest of protection to 
teach the laboring man of this country that his interests were with one 
political party. If this question has become a political question it 
comes from that fact. Itcomes from the fact that a great party in pos- 
session of the Government have, through the press and through the 
Legislature, done alk that was possible to teach the people that their in- 
terests as a laboring people were in the maintenance of this system. 
That issue has been made up, and our only danger is in being divided 
upon it. If we can manage so far to subordinate individual opinions to 
the general principle that we ought to reform and revise the tariff in 
conformity with the policy and principles of the Democratic party, for 
one I have no doubt we will reform the tariff, we will revise the tariff, 
and we will restore the Government to its constitutional rule; and we 
never will do it until we have complete and full possession of every 
department of this Government, 
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Mr BLAND was recognized. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ifthe gentleman from Missouri will yield for that 
purpose I will move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. BLAND. I yield for that purpose, : 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of 
Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) to im- 


pose duties upon foreign imports and for other purposes, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 
Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 


LIBRARY OF STATE DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pending the motion to adjourn, the 
Chair, in the absence of objection, will lay before the House certain ex- 
ecutive communications. The Chair lays before the House a message 
from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State concerning 
the character and condition of the library of the ae ae State. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 26, 1883. A. ARTHUR. 
The message was referred to the Committee on the Library, and 
ordered to be printed. 
REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the House of Representatives : 

It is hereby announced to the House of Con; in which it originated that 
the joint resolution (H. R. 190) to refer certain claims to the Court of Claims 
has n permitted to become a law under the constitutional provision. Its ap- 
parent pur is to allow certain bankers to sue in the Court of Claims for the 
amount of internal-revenue tax collected from them without lawful authority, 
npon showing as matter of excuse for not having their suits within the time 
limited by law that they had entered into an agreement with the district attor- 
ney which was in substance that they should be relieved of that necessity. I 
can not concur in the policy of setting aside the bar of the statute in those cases 
on such und; but I have not dcemed it necessary to return the joint resolu- 
tion with my objections for reconsideration. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


Executive MAssion, January 26, 1883. 
DEFICIENCY ESTIMATES. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting estimates of appropriations 
required by the various departments to complete the service of the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1883, and prior years; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

BUILDINGS AT MILITARY POSTS, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, and accompanying papers, relative to 
the construction of buildings and other improvements at certain mili- 
tary posts; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of 12 citizens of Springfield, Ohio, 
asking’ that a pension be granted to William Donnelly—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. BINGHAM: The petition of Post No. 5, Grand Army of the 
Republic; of the Towboat Owners’ Association, and of the Commercial 


Exchange of Philadelphia, protesting against the proposed transfer of J. 


the revenue-marine, Life-Saving, and Marine-Hospital servicesto the 
Navy Department—severally to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: The petition of Henry L. Heiskell and others, 
praying that the Signal Service be not transferred to the Interior De- 
partment—to the same committee. 

By Mr. W. R. COX: The resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
of North Carolina, asking for an appropriation for the improvement of 
the navigation of Lumber River—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CURTIN: The petition of Andrew Gleason and 78 others, 
citizens of Houtzdale, Pennsylvania, for a reduction of the duties on 
sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HATCH: The petition of citizens of Hannibal, Missouri, for 
an appropriation for constructing a pier at the Des Moines Rapids Canal 
at Keokuk, Iowa—to the Committee on erce. 

By Mr. Ò'NEILL: The petition of the board of admiralty surveyors 
and the surveyors of the Association of Marine Underwriters, of Phila- 
delphia, Pe: lvania, remonstrating against the transfer of the revenue 
marine, the ving Service, and the Marine-Hospital Service to 


the Navy Department, and against a mercantile marine bureau in that 
Department—to the same committee. 

Also, the resolutions adopted by the board of directors of the Phila- 
delphia Maritime Exchange, protesting against the transfer of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey to the Navy Department—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SPAULDING: Papers relating to the claim of John R. Good- 
rich—to the Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, 
and Back Pay. 

By Mr. SPOONER: The petition of J. W. C. Ely, M. D., and other 
physicians and surgeons of Rhode Island, for the erection of a fire-proof 
building for the use of the Army Medical Museum—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, the petition of A. W. Sprague and 175 others, of Block Island, 
Rhode Island, protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine 
service to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: The petition of E. Sperry and 79 others, for reduc- 
tion of duty on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: The petition of V. J. Williams and 79 others, 
of Dubuque; of W. Hildreth and 30 others, of Winthrop; and of Hugh 
Corrance and 77 others, of Dubudue, Iowa, for reduction of duty on 
sugar—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. VANCE: The petition of E. A. Tweed and 14 others, pray- 
ing for a post-route from White Rock, North Carolina, to Flag Pond, 
Tennessee—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIS: The petition of Sebastian Ganz, for a pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lowerrate of duties on foreign manufactured products than recommended 
by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Of employés of the South Mountain Min- 
ing and Iron Company, of Pine Grove, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Of 169 workingmen of Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Of employés of the Jackson Iron Works, of Laurel- 
ton, Union County, and of employés of iron works at Lewistown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

By Mr. DIBRELL: Of employés of Lookout Rolling Mills of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

By Mr. ERRETT: Of manufacturers and business men of Pittsburgh 
and of 571 workingmen employed by Park Brothers & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. HOBLITZELL: Of workingmen employed by the Abbott 
Iron Rolling-Mill, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

By Mr. KLOTZ: Of Superintendent Cooper and 60 employés of the 
Iron and Pipe Company of Carbon County; and of Fred. P. Drinkert 
and 34 others, of the Bloomsburgh Iron Company of Columbia County, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Of Thomas Johns and 75 other workingmen, 
sg e of the Youngstown Rolling-Mill, Youngstown, Ohio. 

y Mr. R. M. MCLANE: Of Henry Jackson and other employés of the 
Stickney Iron Company, of Baltimore, land. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Of 221 workingmen of the Allentown Rolling- 
Mills, at Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. NEAL: Of Robert E. Jones and 120 others, employed in the 
iron and steel rolling-mill of Ironton, and of B. F. Fisher and 185 other 
iron-workers in the rolling-mill at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

i ead oop Beaia ood workingmen of Allentown (Pennsylvania) 
ron Worl 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, January 27, 1883. 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Cha Rev. J. 
BULLOCK, D. D TEAD, piain, 


“The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. VANCE presented the credentials of Matt. WHITAKER RAN- 
som, elected by the Legislature of North Carolina a Senator from that 
State for the term beginning March 4, 1883; which were read, as fol- 


lows: 
Tue STATE or NORTH CAROLINA. 
To the Hon, Matt. Whitaker Ransom, greeting: 

‘Whereas it has been certified to the executive department by the honorable 

the president of the senate and the apana of the house of representatives, that 
ou have been duly elected by the General Assembly of North Carolina United 
p Sro aee Oa said State for six years from and after the 4th day of March, 

Now, therefore, in pursuance of law, I, Thomas J. Jarvis, governor of the 
weegeebidisen Carolina, , do hereby certify to your election as sa Senator for 
said term. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the t seal of 
the State to be affixed, at Raleigh, the 22d day of January, A. D. and in the 
one hundred and seventh year of American Inde 

THOMAS J. JARVIS. 


bu governor; 
; W. L. SAUNDERS, Secretary of State, 


D E EAE ALR a CANE D EE A LEN NETEDA au N ENES E 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. That credential, like several others that have been 
received, does not show a compliance with the act of Congress. as it 


ought todo. I do notobject to it on that ground, because we all know, 
as a public fact, that my friend from North Carolina was duly elected. 
I only speak of it in order that by and by this shall not become a pre- 
cedent as to the legality of such certificate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The credentials will be placed on file. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letterfrom the 
Secretary of War, in answer to a resolution of the 24th instant, trans- 
mitting a report from the ordnance board on the recent trial of a caliber 
.45-inch Gailing gun at Sandy Hook, New Jersey; which, on motion of 
Mr. HAWLEY, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HALE presented a memorial of the islature of Maine, pro- 
testing against the reduction of the duty on lumber; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I present a memorial of the Legislature of Min- 
nesota in favor of an immediate and substantial increase in the appro- 
priation for the improvement of the harbor of Duluth in that State, and 
setting forth the great necessity for the increase of the appropriation in 


_ the interest of commerce. I move that the memorial be referred tothe 


Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. DAWES. I present a petition of the Six Nations of New York 
Indians setting gt beac ari be Daya Mierea in Se pede that have 
been disregarded by ni tates, and prayi & proper rec- 
ognition of their claim may be made. I move the reference of the 
petition to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was to. š 

Mr. DAWES. I present the petition of Charles H. Dalton, president; 
Henry Saltenstall, Edmund Dwight, Henry F. Coe, executive committee, 
and Henry D. Sullivan, secretary, of the Arkwright Club of Bosto: 
Massachusetts, earnestly praying Congress to enact some bill that 
reduce the revenues of the Government to a proper standard and at the 
same time preserve the industries and prosperity of the country. I 
move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present what purports to be the petition of E. 8. 
Norton and 95 other workingmen, employés of the Lookout Rolling- 
Mill, at Chattanooga, Tennessee, praying that Congress will not reduce 
duties upon imported articles from foreign countries below the rates 
recommended by the Tariff Commission. The petition is evidently 
carefully prepared and printed, with the envelope in which it is sent 
already prepared and the address printed upon it, distributed by the 
attorneys of the protected interests, evidently, for signatures. I pre- 
sent it and ask that it lie upon the table, as the bill to which it refers 
is already reported to the Senate and under consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. I present the petition of H. H. Sibley, late major 
First Dragoons, United States Army, praying for an allowance under his 
contract with the United States for the use of his patents in making A 
tents, As there is a bill pending before the Committee on Claims on 
the same subject, I move that the petition be referred to that ¢ommittee. 

‘The motion was to. 

Mr. BECK presented a petition of workingmen, employés in iron fur- 
naces in Trigg County, Kentucky, praying that the recommendations of 
the Tariff Commission in to iron products may be agreed to; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BUTLER. I am instructed by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to report back an amendment to the bill (H. R. 6929) to pro- 
vide for the collection of taxes in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, and the bill (H, R. 6930) to levy an assessment of the real es- 
tate in the District of Columbia in the year 1883, and every third year 
thereafter, for purposes of taxation. I ask thatit be placed on the Cal- 
endar. It is an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You can not put an amendment on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. The amendment can not be placed 
on the Calendar, but it can be printed. The bill has been reported 
back, has it not? 

Mr. BUTLER. The bills were reported back and recommitted to 
the committee, and this amendment is reported by the committee for 
the purpose of being printed. 

Mr. HARRIS, It is simply a substitute for the original bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
reports an amendment intended to be proposed to the bills named. 

Mr. BUTLER. I report back the two House bills with an amend- 
ment. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then it must be an original bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. There are two bills, both from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
reports back the bills with an amendment. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I do not care how we get at it, so that the amend- 
ment gets on the Calendar. 

Mr. ROLLINS. If you report back an original bill, it will have to 
go to the House. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It is an amendment to two bills. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where are the bills? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senator the bills? 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendment is a substitute for both bills. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But my point is, in order to keep the Journal and 
rules straight, where are the bills to which this amendment is pro- 
posed? Are they in committec? 

Mr. BUTLER. They are in the hands of the committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What the committee needs to do—and it is per- 
fectly simple—t to report the bills with this amendment, each one by 
itself. 


Mr. BUTLER. Then I report the two House bills with this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. ROLLINS. You want to report this as an amendment for one 
of the bills? 

gu PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bills will be reported by their 
titles. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 6929) to provide for the 
collection of taxes in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
and a bill (H. R. 6930) to levy an assessment of the real estate in the 
District of Columbia in the year 1883 and every third year thereafter 
for of taxation. 

RESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment reported be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for the first bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, I do not wish anything ed as a substi- 
tute until I see what it is going to be a substitute for. I may like the 
original bill much better than the substitute. The amendment will 
be offered when the measure comes up, and it will be offered to take 
its place; and then we shall see what it is. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I suggest that it be reported back as an amendment 
to one of the bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would be the better way. 

Mr. BUTLER. e do not want it as an original bill, because the 
House has passed upon it. 

This i ae was journalized as follows: 

“Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6929) to provide for the collection 
of taxes in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported it 
with an amendment. 

“ He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 

H. R. 6930) to levy an assessment of the real estate in the District of 

lumbia in the year 1883 and every third year thereafter for purposes 

of taxation, asked to be discharged from its further consideration and 
that it be placed on the Calendar; which was agreed to.” 


TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was referred 
a concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives relative to 
printing the report of the Tariff Commission, have instructed me to re- 
port it with an amendment and to recommend its passage. I ask for 
its present consideration. 
i ae Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 

on. 

The amendment of the Committee on Printing was, in the last line 
of the resolution, to insert after the word ‘‘thereof” the words “‘ with 
10 per cent. added ;’’ so as make the resolution read: 


tofore 

Office, at the instance of Senators, Represen 

payment in advance to the Public Printer of the cost-the = 
the same as if originally printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was concurred in. 
BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BAYARD (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2430) for the relief of Thomas H. 
Norton and James McLean; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BAYARD. With the bill I return from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims a petition of Thomas H. Norton and James McLean, 
that was inadvertently sent to them, touching the very matter described 
in the bill. I move that that committee be disc from the fur- 
ther consideration of the petition and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, of California, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Charles M. Blake in the Thirty-ninth 
Congress be taken from the files of the Senate subject to the rule, $ 
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AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. DAWES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill making appropriations for sundry civil of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 
poses; which was ae bea to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. pater hg eg ce ( ray E amendment enorme od 
be proposed by to the 4) making appropriations for 
the tava service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morning busi- 
ness the morning hour is closed. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move the postponement of the present and all 
prior orders for the purpose of taking up the revenue bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the postponement 
, of the Calendar until to-morrow. 

' The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the revenue bill be now taken up. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation, the pending question being on the amend- 
ment of Mr. MAXEY, in line 595, after the word “ length,” to strike 
out the words ‘‘and by whatever name called;’’ so as to make the 
clause read: 

Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron, without reference to length, eight inches 
or lessin width, and not ‘thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, l and two-tenths of 1 
cent per pound; thinner than No. 10 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 20 
wire gauge, 1 and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No, 20 wire 
gauge, 1 and six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, if I can get the attention of both 
Senators from Vermont, I should be glad. 1 do not wish to wasteany 
words on this question, but to lay down simply a proposition of law. 

It, I presume, will be conceded by every lawyer that where there is 
an exception out of a general provision by a special exception the spe- 
cial provision controls the general provision. It is equally true that 
where the general provision specifies item after item everything not thus 
specified is excluded. The maxim runs both ways. Itisalso true that 
it is not necessary in a general provision where it is designed to embrace 
ais subject to put in the adjective ‘‘all,’’ to make it apply to all 

ess there are exceptions. 

In my judgmentthe expression ‘‘and by whatever name called ** does 
not as a legal proposition in the slightest degree strengthen the clause 
now under consideration, but as there is an exception in lines 611, 612, 
and 613 which takes the items embraced therein out of the operation of 
the clause between lines 594 and 602, it does throw a suspicion, because 
this says “‘by whatever name called,” and the very items which are 
excepted are called by another name. 

Therefore I say that the words I have moved to strike out do not 
strengthen this paragraph, but create a suspicion and do no good what- 
ever. The clause is just as strong legally without the expression ‘‘ by 
whatever name called” as with it, and therefore I think it right that 
it should go out as surplusage; and all surplusage in a statute is vicious 
legislation. 

I will state to the Senator from Vermont with entire fairness my pur- 
pose. My purpese is to entirely clear the lines from 611 to 613 from 
any sort of doubt; and then I propose when we reach lines 611 to 613 
to move an amendment, if I ean get the floor, to place those lines as I 
think they ought to be. That is my object. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to ask the Senator from Texas whether it 
would not be well to include in his motion to strike out the words pre- 
ceding, “‘ without reference to length?’’ It reads: 

Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron, without reference to length, and by 
wi er name called. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iam satisfied if I can get the words ‘‘and by what- 
ever named called” stricken out, because I am sure that no judge on 
earth would say where there isa special provision, as there is here, that 
that would not control the general provision. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the Senator has no objection, I should like him 
to include striking out the words ‘‘ without reference to length ” as an 
amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. I have no objection to that, as a matter of course. 

Mr. BAYARD. This description, so faras I can judge from the pres- 
ent tariff, is novel. I have before me what is supposed to be the lan- 
guage of the Page law, and I find that the words “‘ without reference 
to length and by whatever name called ” make their first appearance 


in this present tariff bill. It would not strengthen the law at all as 


a general tax provision, but it might be used for the purpose of an ex- 
clusion, or rather an inclusion, of some description of cotton-ties which 
it is the intention of the bill apparently to place at a different rate. 
Therefore I will move that the words ‘‘without reference to length” 
ve ela in the motion to strike out made by the Senator from 


Mr. MAXEY. I accept that. It carries out the same idea I am 


after. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out the words, in lines 594 and 595, ‘without re: 
by whatever name called.” 

Mr. MORRILL. LIhopethatwillnotbedone. Iam perfectly willing 
that the amendment shall be put in if the Senator from Texas thinks 
it is necessary, “excepting iron and steel cotton-ties,”” although I do 
not deem it n , because a special provision for any article in the 
tariff will be binding | upon the Treasury Department and upon all the 
courts in the country; there is not a question in relation to it. Atthe 
same time, if the Senator from Texas out of abundant caution chooses 
to insert after the word “‘length,’’ in line 595, the words “‘ excepting 
iron and steel cotton-ties,’’ I have no objection, but I would not alter 
the general scope of the whole paragraph. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will simply say in reply to that statement that I 
did frame the amendment yesterday evening as suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. alomnrt} now, so as to extept cotton-ties 
used for baling purposes. His colleague (Mr. EDMUNDS], however, ob- 
jected to that phraseology, and as I always concede that he is far bet- 
ter in drafting a bill than I am, I was willing to accept his suggestion 
on the point that he made, that it might throw some glamour upon 
some other part of the bill; and after a careful examination of it I be- 
came satisfied that I could accomplish my object by striking out the 
words ‘‘and by whatever name called.” I give it as an opinion, which 
I do not think any lawyer will controvert, that the expression ‘‘and 
by whatever name called ” does not strengthen the bill in the slightest 
degree whatever. It would have the same effect without it as with it, 
and leave the special exception standing like any other special provis- 
ion which does control a general provision. 

Mr. MORRILL. But the Senator must see that this language may 
be fitted to various other kinds of manufacture Besides cotton-ties. 
Therefore the words had better remain in, and if he chooses to put in 
the other phraseology I will not object. 

Mr. MAXEY. If theSenator will accept that I will move the amend- 
ment, as I did yesterday evening, so as to insert an exception of cotton- 
ties or hoops for baling purposes. I move that as a substitute for my 
prior amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is enough. 

Mr. MAXEY. Very well; then I will move that amendment i in lieu 
of striking out the words ‘‘ and by whatever name called.” 

Mr. CONGER. If the Senater would propose lines 611, 612, and 613 
as a proviso to this paragraph, putting it all into one paragraph, it 
would remove all question. 

Mr. MAXEY. I preferitasitis. Ifthe chairman of the committee 
will accept the amendment that I offer I prefer it in that shape, for I 
will, I think, place the other matter before the Senate clearly when we 
reach it. We are not to it yet. 

Mr. BAYARD. I submit to the honorable Senator from Vermont 
that one object sought to be reached by the present tariff revision is the 
simple revision of the law, not merely the question of the amount of 
duties but to relieve the law from obscurity. Why is it that you place 
these additional words in the present measure? What are they there 
for? What is their object? The enumeration of these articles hereto- 
fore has been made without ahy such language as now is sought to be 
applied to them, and wherever words are found in a law I suppose it is 
the duty of the administering office to give them some weight and effect. 

You are now laying a duty upon hoop, band, scroll, or other iron. 
Why should you add the words ‘‘ without reference to | and by 
whatever name called?’’ The article already has its name; it has its 
commercial designation. It has been already scheduled in tariffs. 

I therefore submit that all unnecessary words are better out ofa 
law, and manifestly all words that tend to complicate the meaning of 
laws should be left out. In the present case there can be no real good 
reason why these words should find themselves for the first 
time inthis schedule. There is no reason why you should have this 
addition ‘‘ without reference to length, and by whatever name called.” 
You may create by those very words a complication and an antagonism 
of meaning that will call for some adjudication by a departmental officer. 

I believe it to be a very great vice in legislation where you create ob- 
scurities or give rise toambiguities in any way at all. The less weleave 
to the judgment of the executive officers by making the language of a 
law simple, plain, and distinct, the better for the people over whose in- 
terests the laws are supposed to extend. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will say to the Senator from Delaware that the prin- 
cipal object I have in view in my amendment is to remove what appears 
to be in the mind of some an ambiguity. 

Mr. BAYARD. ThenI hopethe question will be taken on theamend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas as proposed to be amended by my mo- 
tion. 

Mr. MAXEY. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question then is on striking out 
the words, in lines SA a and 595, ‘‘ without reference to length and by 
whatever name called.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I think that the Senator from Delaware did not 
hear what I said in relation to this matter. I am perfectly willing that 


The question, then, is on striking 
ference to length, and 
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it shall be made perfectly clear that we do not intend to include cotton- 
ties in this paragraph, but I wish to avoid any future confusion in rela- 
tion to manufactures of this hoop and band iron such as we have here- 
tofore had in the case of cotton-ties. There may be various things into 
which this hoop and band iron may be put in a different form so as to 
evade the duty. 

Therefore I shall vote against the proposition to strike out these words, 
because I do not desire to have any ambiguity about this paragraph. I 
am willing to free it from it so far as cotton-ties are concerned, but I do 
not wish to free it from any future inventions that may be had by which 
the tariff will be evaded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] as modified by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 23, noes 14. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I an- 
nounce for the day that I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
{ Mr. WixpoM], unless I should happen to agree with him on some vote, 
in re to which his colleague will be the judge. 

Mr. MILLER, of California (when his name was called). I am paired 
with my colleague [Mr. FARLEY]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. If he were here, I should 
vote “‘yea.’’ ; 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GORMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire to 
withdraw my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN]. : 

Mr. PENDLETON (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
inadvertently. I am paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SEWELL]. I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FRYE (after having voted in the negative). I will withdraw 
my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who has 
just lett the Chamber, stated to me that he was paired with his col- 
league [Mr. et ota h 

Mr. PENDLETON. I transferred the pair to my immediate neigh- 
bor, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]. I had forgotten for 
the moment that I was paired with the Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. 
SEWELL]. 

Mr. TORELL (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Virginia (Mr. JOHNSTON ], but the pair is trans- 
ferred to the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would inform the Senator 
from Pennsylvania tħat his understanding is that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MILLER] is paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GROOME]. 5 

Mr. MITCHELL. As the Senator from New York is otherwise 
paired, I withdraw my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. JOHNSTON]. $ 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Has the pair been announced between 
myself and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If the Senator from Maryland were 
here, I should vote “‘nay.’’ 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—27 

Barrow, Coke, Jackson, Slater, 
Bayard, Davis of IL, Jonas, Vance, 
Beck, Garland, Kellogg, Van Wyck, 
Butler, MeDil Vest, 

iS Hampton, Maxey, Walker, 
Camden, Harris, Morgan, illiams. 

+ Cockrell, Ingalls, m, 
NAYS—20. 
Aldrich, Chileott, Hawley, Morrill, 
Anthony, Conger, Hill, Platt, 
Blair, Dawes, Hoar, Plumb. 
Cameron of Pa, . Hale, n, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeMillan, Sawyer. 
ABSENT—29, 

Allison, Gorman, McPherson, Saunders, 
Brown, Groome, ne, Sewell, 
Davis of W. Va., Grover, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Edmunds, Johnston. Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Windom. 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, 
Ferry, Lamar, Pugh, 
Frye, Lapham, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. Imove to amend the paragraph beginning with line 594 
by striking out, after the word ‘“‘than,’’ in line 596, the words ‘‘ No. 
10 wire gauge, 1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 
10 wire gauge and not thinner than,” and, in line 599, tostrike out ‘‘and 
four-tenths of 1,’’ before the word ‘‘cent;’’ so as to read: 


Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron, eight inches or less in width, and not 
thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. President, I desire to say a few words in explanation of the 
amendment. The present classification makes one rate, not thinner 
than No. 10 wire gauge, 1 and two-tenths of 1 cent per pound, and an- 
other classification, thinner than No. 10 wire gauge and not thinner 
than No. 20 wire gauge, in the bill, 17 reported by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, 1 and four-tenths of 1 cent. I am notspeaking now of scroll-iron 
thinner than No. 20. I propose to place all not thinner than No. 20 wire 
gauge in one classification, as I think they ought to be and as they sub- 
stantially are under existing law; the rate of duty I propose is 1 cent 
per pound or $22.40 per ton. It will be observed that the present rate 
of duty upon all between No. 10 and No. 20 is 80.81 per cent. The val- 
ues are the same in the markets of the world, as I understand it, of 
all thicker than No. 20, No. 20 being the point of departure at which 
the price of the thinner gauges increases or is advanced. 

In the bulletin from which I read yesterday I find that hoops, usual 
gauges, ordinary best of the usual gauges, up to No. 20 wire gauge, 
which I understand is the commercial point, sell free on board at Liv- 
erpool at from £7 5s. to £7 15s.; in other words, a very slight fraction 
over the price of the round bar-iron that we provided for yesterday at 
$20 per ton. There is no distinction in the price until you reach below 
or thinner than 20 wire gauge, so that the classification can be simplified 
up to 20. The rate I propose on a ton of this wire, which costs $36 per 
ton free on board, is $22.40 per ton, or 62 per cent. That proposition 
surely ought to be satisfactory to the gentlemen who are engaged in 
this business, as it will leave it, according to present prices, at a rate 
of 62 per cent. 

This paragraph is really not of very great importance standing alone. 
All the hoop-iron, scroll-iron of all grades introduced last year was less 
than $100,000 in value, paying a duty of $61,000, with rates varying 
from 80.81 per cent. to 76.58, and at the present rate that would be 25 
per cent. ad valorem higher than the rates marked on the comparative 
tables. But the great significance of these clauses, Senators may as 
well understand, will be felt when we come to provide in the same page 
for the cotton-ties, which run somewhere between 17 and 20 wire-gauge, 
and are now admitted at 35 per cent. ad valorem. The proposition is to 
make that four-tenths, thesame as No, 20 wire-gauge, which the Tariff 
Commission very adroitly sought to make 17, and to increase the rates 
above 17 instead of 20. That is one of their artful dodges, really not 
to catch the ordinary band, hoop, and scroll iron, such as we are now 
providing for, but to catch the cotton-ties. The proposition, even at the 
present rate on cotton-ties, is to raise the amount of duty paid from 
$253,353.87 to $608,037.81; and the argument will be when a reduction 
is sought as to the cotton-ties, even to 1 cent per pound er 60 per cent. 
ad valorem, that you can not afford and it would be inconsistent if you 
attempted to reduce cotton-ties below the duty placed on the plain band, 
hoop, and scroll iron, out of which they are made. 

The importation of this class of goods is pretty nearly prohibited by 
the present duties. You will observe when they get below No. 20 
there is only $477.09 in revenue received and goods to the value of $623 
imported. All of it, as I said, amounted to less than $100,000 in value, 
bringing in only $61,000 in revenue, while the other that is to be gov- 

and controlled by the rates placed upon those will ran up to 
$608,000 from $253,000. I repeat, as shown by the prices current, that 
the value of this ordinary hoop not less than 20 wire gauge is in Liver- 
pool free on board the same as the round bar-iron that we fixed at $20 
a ton yesterday. I now propose to make the duty on it $22.40 a ton, or 
62 per cent., as high as we ought toplace it if we intend to be atall con- 
sistent in apportioning duties to the relative value of those articles. 

Mr. MORRILL. I propose toamend the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. It will be seen by those who have examined it that 
the rates proposed here are lower than the existing rates. I offer asan 
amendment to strike out ‘‘one and two-tenths of,” on line 597, so as to 
leave the duty 1 cent per pound on that description; on line 599 to strike 
out “four”? and insert ‘‘two,”’ so as to read ‘‘1 and two-tenths of 1 
cent per pound ;”” and on line 601 I propose to strike out ‘‘six’’ and in- 
sert “four,’’ so as to read ‘‘1 and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound.” 

I will say to the Senator that that is a reduction of one-quarter of a 
cent a pound on the first; itis three-tenthsof a cent on the second, and 
three and one-half tenths on the last. 

Mr. BECK. I admit that the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is a very decided improvement on existing conditions, but I think 
he would do better to let the one classification run to No. 20 instead of 
stopping at No. 10, although I believe in the present law whatis called 
one-eighth of an inch means No. 10 wire gauge. 

Mr. MORRILL. It does. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps there is no serious change of classification here. 
The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] knows these things 
more accurately than I do and he will correct me. Am I right? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 10 wire guage is precisely the same as one- 
eighth inch. 

Mr. BECK. That is what I am advised. I do not care much about 
this one way or other, and if the Senator from Vermont thinks I am 
placing it too low, I am notgoing to be very urgentaboutit. I donot 
think that I am placing it too low, however. : 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senators amendment would be a very large 
reduction from that proposed by the committee. 
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Mr. BECK. It is. 4 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will accept my 
amendment. 

Mr. BECK. To simplify it, unless some other Senator renews it, I 
will withdraw my amendment and allow the Senator from Vermont to 
present the amendment he desires, unembarrassed by mine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont will be ag goto 

The PRINCIPAL ISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, in line 597, 
to strike out ‘‘one and two-tenths ôf” before ‘‘one;’’ in line 599, to 
strike out “four” before ‘‘tenths’’ and insert ‘‘two;’’ and in line 601, 
to strike out ‘“‘six’’ before ‘‘tenths’’ and insert ‘‘ four;’’ soas to make 
the paragraph read: 

Hoop, or band, or scroll, or other iron, eight inches or less in width, and not 
thinner than No. 10 wire ga 1 cent per pound; thinner than No, 10 wire 


gauge and not thinner than No. 20 wire , Land two-tenths of 1 cent per 
ur-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


pound; thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, land for 

Mr. MORRILL. That will make it correspond with the reductions 
we have heretofore made, and if we are to insist upon those, I think 
this will be fair. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next paragraph, from line 603 to line 610, was read, as follows: 

Provided, That all articles not ially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
whether wholly or partly manufactured, made from the hoop, band, or scroll 
iron herein provided for, or of which such hoop, band, or scroll iron shall be the 
material of. chief value, shall pay one-fourth of 1 cent per pound more duty than 
that im on the iron from which they are made, or which shall be such ma- 
terial of chief value. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to strike out, in lines 607 and 608, after the 
word ‘‘pay,’’ the words ‘‘one-fourth of 1 cent per pound more duty 
than’? and to insert ‘‘the same duty;’’ and after the word “‘that”™ to 
insert the word ‘‘is;’’ so as to read: 

Shall pay the same duty that is imposed on the iron from which they are 
made, or which shall be such material of chief value. 

Iwish to draw the attention of the Senate to the novel language con- 
tained in the bill in this shape of provisos and to contrast it with the 
language of the present, and, so far as I know, of the preceding, tariffs, 
Heretofore it will be found by reference to the proposed taxed articles, 
where the chief component of the material was considered, we taxed it 
at the samerate. Let me read an illustration of this, in the present 
tariff on iron orsteel covered with cotton, silk, or other material. I read 
from page 12o0f the tabulation given to the Finance Committee and of 
which I believe every Senator was furnished with a copy: 

That all wire rope and wire strand or chain made of iron wire, either 

ht, coppered, galvan , or coated with other metals, shall pay the same rate 

a uty that is now levied on theiron wire of which said ropeor strand orchain 
e. 


In the preceding page the proviso is as follows: 

But all articles of steel partially manufactured, or of which steel shall be a 
component part, not otherwise provided for, shall pay the same rate of duty as 
if wholly manufactured. 

Why is it that in the present measure, wherever you are arranging 
for the taxation of articles composed partly of the material concerning 
which you are arranging the tariff, you provide that it shall not only 
pay the same tax that would be upon the material which is its 
chief component, but invariably there is an additional duty laid, be- 
cause it is partly but not wholly composed of that material? I draw 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that that feature runs through- 
out this bill from the first to the last; and the result is that these series 
of provisos are nothing in the world but a series of advances upon the 
article which forms the chief component of the matter now to be taxed. 
That strikes me as being something not only new but certainly unjust. 
Why should yon tax that which has for its chief component a material at 
a greater rate than the material itself? That has not been the rule in 
tariff legislation before. 

I think my friend from Vermont will agree with me that the rule 
heretofore has been that the ruling ingredient which enters into an ar- 
ticle shall fix the rate of its tax, and it should be fixed as if wholly 
composed instead of being partly composed of that ingredient. 

In the present case we have here a long schedule, which we have 
gone over with much pains and care for the last two days; and now it 
is proposed to provide— 

That all articles not specialty enumerated or provided for in this act, whether 
wholly or partly man ured, made from the hoop, band, or scroll iron herein 
provided for, or of which such hoop, band, or scroll iron shal) be the material o! 
chief value— 

Shall not pay the same duty as hoop, band, or scroll iron, but— 
shall pay one-fourth of one cent per pound more duty than that im: on the 
iron from which they are made, or which shall be such material of chief value. 

That is to say $5.60 a ton morethan if it were wholly composed of the 
material in question. 

I submit to the Senate that these remarks apply to this series of pro- 
visos, and I think that thisisa time in which to make the change, 
and that the rule which I submit to my honorable friend from Vermont 
is the rule that has been followed under the existiag tariff; for I know 
of no instance where you have advanced the composite article at a rate 
of tax greater than its chief ingredient. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am, I confess, surprised that so thorough a student 
of political economy as the Senator from Delaware should present such 


an argument as he has presented here now. This schedule refers to 
articles which are wholly or partly manufactured. Would the Senator 
from Delaware, for instance, allow all manner of cutlery to be forged, 
or blacksmith hammers or anything you may think of to come here 
completely finished except grinding. and polishing and pay the same 
duty as the raw material ? 

Mr. BAYARD. The best answer I can give is not as to any surprise 
about my want of knowledge, but let us take the tariff itself, and I will 
ask my friend why was it that in all his previous tariffs he has never 
adopted the rule now proposed ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask whether the Senator is willing that these ar- 
ticles forged out of iron or steel, and wholly or partly finished, shall 
come in here at the same duty as that imposed upon the raw material ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Ido think that the article should pay the rate of 
duty that its chief component has laid upon it. 

Mr. MORRILL. And no more, whether manufactured or not? 

Mr. BAYARD. No more; that is the theory. Youmay take steel; 
if it be steel of a fine quality it will pay a very high tax. Suppose it 
is connected with some very cheap and low-taxed material in combina- 
tion with steel, then, according to the rule that I have proposed, fol- 
lowing the present tariff, it would pay the duty as if it were wholly 
composed of steel. Why should you, because it is composed of other 
articles than steel, add an additional duty to it beyond the duty im- 
posed upon steel ? 

Mr. MORRILL. The absurdity of the position of the Senator from 
Delaware is that this schedule under his interpretation would allow all 
these articles to come`in nearly finished at precisely the same rate that 
is levied upon the raw material. The very article that was cited by 
the Senator, that is, wire rope, has been reconsidered by the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and a majority propose an additional amount to be put 
upon wire rope beyond what is put upon the wire of which it is made, 
and the Tariff Commission confess their mistake and error in not having 
done it themselves. They slipped over it themselves. 

Let me say in relation to wire rope that the article made in America 
is much better than the article that is brought here from Germany, and 
it is very important in our elevators that we should have the very 
strongest wire rope that can be obtained in order to secure our people 
against accidents. Therefore there should be an additional amount 
placed upon it clearly, and the matter will be remedied, so far as the 
Committee on Finance can do so, by proposing an additional duty upon 
wire rope when we reach that article. 

Mr. BAYARD. In the first place we are not discussing, at this time, 
the duty upon wire ro Let us lay that aside for the moment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I should not have referred to it if the Senator had 
not. 

Mr. BAYARD. I illustrated by it, and therefore, so far as absurdity 
is concerned, I am going to place myself in the excellent company of 
the honorable Senator from Vermont. I shall read him the lan 
of the existing tariff law, in which it is understood his share of the re- 
sponsibility is probably greater than that of any one else. Iread now 
the present tariff on steel. 

Butall articles of steel partially manufactured, or of which steel shall be a 
component part, pokore provided for, shall pay the same rate of duty as 
if wholly manufact k 

It seems to me that there is the rule running throughout, and that 
there is no advance. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator allow mē to call his attention to 
the very language he hasread? The language is, “shall pay the same 
rate of duty as if wholly manufactured,” instead of being ‘* partly man- 
ufactured.”? 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not wish to detain the Senate, but with the 
high respect I have for my friend from Vermont, I must say that the 
proposition to advance under the form of provisos the duties upon an 
article because it has an additional ingredient, and to tax it more than 
you would the subject of which it is chiefly composed, is entirely ade- 
parture from the present line of tariff legislation. Is not thatso? I- 


take the silence of my friend from Vermont as an answer. 
Mr. MORRILL. am perfectly willing to answer, but I did not 


suppose the Senator wanted me to interrupt him again. 
ir. ALDRICH. If there is any principle of tariff legislation which 
is well settled it is that where specific rates are levied the partially 


f | manufactured article shall pay a higher rate than the raw material of 


which it is composed; and I am very much surprised that the Senator 
from Delaware, who has made such a careful study of these questions 
and who is usually so intelligent, should have fallen into such anerror 
as this. To support his proposition he has even cited a provision of the 
present law, which provides that partially manufactured articles shall 
pay the same rates of duty as fully mannfactured articles, thus sustain- 
ing the view which the Senator from Vermont has stated and the prin- 
ciple which is properly incorporated in this bill. 

The Senator hasalluded to wire rope. I call his attention to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Oliver on the twenty-sixth page of his printed state- 
ment. Speaking of wire rope he says, ‘‘It is all wrong if there is to be 


any proportional rate in these different articles,” and that ‘‘it was the 
fault of the manufacturers themselves that this change had not been 
made,” and he recommended that an additional duty of 1 centa pound 


1883. 
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should be levied upon manufactured wire rope over the duties on the 
wire from which it was manufactured, and hestated very cogent reasons 
why this should be done. 

I supposed that all political economists, free-traders as well as pro- 
tectionists, conceded that a higher rate of duty if specific should be 
levied upon partially or wholly manufactured articles than upon the 
raw material, and I think the principle enunciated by the honorable 
Senator from Delaware is now announced for the first time by any in- 
telligent legislator, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 607, after the word 
‘í pay,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘one-fourth of 1 cent per pound 
more duty than”? and to insert the words ‘‘the same duty;’’ and after 
the word “that, ’’ in line 608, to insert the word ‘‘is;’’ so as to read : 

Provided, That all articles not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, whether wholly or partly manufactured, made from the hoop, band, or scroll 


vided for, or of which such hoop, band, or scroll iron shall be the 


iron herein provi £ 
material of chief value, shall y the same daty that is imposed on the iron from 
which material of chief value. 


they are made, or which shall be such 
Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. HOAR (when Mr. DAWEs’s name was called). My colleague 
(Mr. Dawes] is paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired with theSen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Puca]. X 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called), I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 

ea. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I was paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON } but the pair has been trans- 
ferred to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. . I therefore vote 


“na „n 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. If he were here, I should 
vote “yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 7 

Mr. BECK (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired on 
this question with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. I see that he 
is not in his seat, and I ask leave to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am paired with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. These announcements can be made 
for the day if it is wished; they will be entered on the Recorp. 

Mr. VEST (after having voted in the affirmative). I ask leave to 
withdraw my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB], who is not present. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—23, 
Barrow, Coke, Ingalls, Morgan, 
Bayard, Farley, J ” Ransom, 
Butler, George, Jonas, Vance, 
Call, Groome, Jones of Florida, Walker, 
Camden, Grover, z3 
Maxey, 
NAYS—24. 
Aldrich, Chilcott, Hoar, 
Allison, Dongen, pha Morrill, 
Anthony, Davis of Il., MeDill, latt, 
Blair, Harrison, cMillan ins, 
Cameron of Pa, Hawley, Miller of Gal Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Miller of N.¥., Van Wyck. 
ABSENT—29. 
Beck, Garland, M Sherman, 
Brown, Gorman, Mahone, Slater, 
Ee a o pe me oe 
wi m um Li 
pk, Jo} K indom. 
held zooan of Nevada, panao A 
erry, logg, ers, 
Frye, 7 id Sewell, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. ALDRICH. In line 605 I move to strike out ‘‘the’’ before the 
word ‘‘hoop”’ and to insert ‘‘sheet, plate,” so as to have the same pro- 
viso as the partially manufactured articles of sheet and plate iron ap- 
ply as now-applies by this proviso to hoop, band, or scroll iron; and I 
move also to insert the same words in line 606, after the word ‘‘such.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 605, before the word 
“i hoop,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘the’’ and to insert ‘‘sheet, plate;”’ 
monine 606, after the word ‘‘such,” to insert ‘‘sheet, plate;’’ so as 
to : 


Provided, That all articles not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
whether wholly or partly anai areren A made 


from sheet, plate, hoop, band, or 


scroll iron herein provided for, orof which such hoop, l1 
p Spei sees, pido, p, band, orscro 


iron shall be the material value, shall pay, 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Iunderstand that the object of the amendment 
is to take away the restriction of this provision applying to certain 
classes of goods, hoop, band, or scroll iron, or articles composed of them, 
and to apply the provision to every kind of article included in this act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon, it is to make it apply 
to sheet and plate iron the same as it does to hoop, band, and scroll 
iron. Yesterday we struck out, on the motion of the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. BAYARD], the proviso on the top of this page which made 
these articles pay a half cent per pound more. I then stated that I 
would offer this amendment to the pending paragraph so that they 
should pay a quarter cent more, the same as manufacturers of hoop, 
band, and scroll iron. It seems to me to be entirely fair. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The proviso under consideration reads: 


Provided, That all articles not ly enumerated or provided for in this 
whether wholly or partly man ured, made from the band, or scro! 
iron herein pro for, or of which such hoop, band, or scroll iron shall be the 
material of chief value, shall pay one-fourth of 1 cent per pound more duty than 
thar ane on Pap iron froni IT: MOF SIE On, Ok WEIR SEAN DAG Doe 
terial of chief value. 


I ask, if you remove this restriction, will it not apply to every arti- 
cle mentioned in this act? ied 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not at all. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iso understand it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh, no! 

Mr. PLATT. Ishould like to say just one word in explanation of 
this amendment to show why I think it ought to be adopted. The 
manufacturers of our section of the country, as I said yesterday, usually 
take metal in its second or third stage of manufacture and then work 
it up into small articles. Certainly the manufacturer who takes the 
sheet-steel, or the sheet-iron, or the tin-plate, ought to have a little 
protection as against the Dreger who manufactures articles from the 
same material. That is the object of this amendment, so that the for- 
eigner can not wholly or partly manufacture articles from sheet-iron, 
plate-iron, or tin-plate, and bring them in for the same duty which the 
New England or other manufacturer has to pay on the sheet-iron, the 
plate-iron, or tin-plate. It seems to me that it is fair that there should 
be a little modicum of protection there to our manufacturers. 

Mr. BECK. The proviso referred to was stricken out yesterday, and 
that action was certainly a very great improvement in various regards; 
first, because it limited the wholly or partly manufactured iron, instead 
of making a provision for “‘shapes or blanks,” which have not a very 
distinct meaning perhaps, and brings it down to one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound, instead of one-half cent, asthe proviso did. So far as I am con- 
cerned I do not see any serious objection to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island as now presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The amendment was to. 

The next item, from line 611 to line 613, was read, as follows: 

and steel cotton-ties, or hoops fi poses, 
is wire gauge, 1 and four-tenths of 1 souk conte eb rare mer tens 

Mr. MAXEY. In line 612 I move to strike out “19” and to insert 
t17” after the word ‘‘ number,” and in the same line, after the word 
‘t gauge,” I move tostrike out “1 and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound,” 
and to insert ‘‘35 per cent. ad valorem.’’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let the paragraph be read as it would read if 
amended ? 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

k 
DEMME aan ae aa a ei 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say to the Senator from Texas that I 
shall not feel it my duty to make any opposition to his amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. I beg to modify my amendment by striking out ‘‘17”? 


and inserting «99,97 so as to read ‘‘not thinner than No. 20.” I was 


to get at the same idea. ‘‘Not thinner than No. 20” is the ex- 
pression I intended to use. 
The PRESIDENT pro The amendment will be so modified. 


Does the Senator from Vermont object to the amendment as modified? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir, I do not object. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I desire to give my reasons for mov- 
ing the amendment. I stated yesterday that we were in the habit of 
using cotton-ties of the gauges from 17 to 20. The Senator from Ver- 
mont thought we did not use as low or as thick as 17 or 18. The bill 
as it is presented is that it shall not be “thinner than No.“19,” and my 
purpose is to get in 17, 18, 19, and 20, the four numbers that we actu- 
ally use, and by saying ‘t not thinner than No. 20,” it gives us all back 
of that so as to include the numbers that we really want. 

In support of the proposition that I make that we do use from 17 to 
20, I ask that the letter which I send to the desk may be read. 

Mr. MORRILL. I make nê opposition to the amendment. Does 
the Senator care to consume the time? 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator agrees to the 35 per cent. ad valorem ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes. 

Mr. MAXEY. Then it is all right; that is all I want. 
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Mr. BARROW. IfI am in order, I should like to substitute for the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas a motion to strike out all of 
lines 611, 612, and 613, and I give notice that I shall move at the 
proper time to put the articles mentioned in this ph upon the 
free-list. I should like to inquire of the Chair if it is in order now to 
make a motion to strike out the ph? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ransom in the chair). 
judgment of the Chair that motion is in order. 

Mr. BARROW. Then I move to strike out lines 611, 612, and 613, 
and [ ask my friend from Texas to withdraw his amendment tempora- 
rily in order that we may have a vote on mine, and if it is defeated 
then we can vote more intelligently upon his proposition. 

Mr. MAXEY. I made this proposition in perfect good faith. The 
Supreme Court have decided that we pay now 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
I have moved the amendment in the interest of labor. Cotton is pro- 
duced by the hardest of all labor. We talk about protecting labor, 
and I know of no man on this earth who is more entitled to protection 
than the man who works in a cotton-field, be he black or white. I speak 
for a State which raises more cotton than any other State in the Union. 
They are satisfied to let the law stand as it is, and the amendment 
which I move simply leaves the law exactly where it stands, Theyare 
willing to pay their fair share of the revenue, and I can not agree to 
do that which I think would be imposing upon the good feelings of my 
friends. I think the rate is right as I have proposed to make it. 

Mr. BARROW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Georgia, and 
I will occupy but a second, that the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas be voted upon, and if itis adopted the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia will then be in order, and he can move to strike out the 
clause and put the article upon the free-list after the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair intended to put the ques- 
tion on the amendment of the Senator from Texas first. 

Mr. BARROW. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARROW. I now renew my motion to strike out all of lines 
611, 612, and 613, and I give notice that at the proper time I shall move 
to put these articles upon the free-list. I propose now in a very few 
words and without detaining the Senate to give my reasons for making 
this motion. Mr. President, I am very well aware that when a motion 
is made to put any article upon the free-list that a very strong case 
ought to be made. Iam very wellaware that in order to convince the 
good sense and the good judgment of the Senate, and especially the 
Senators whom I see before me who are so much better acquainted both 
with the general principles and the details of this question than I am, 
that in order to satisfy their minds that the motion ought to prevail I 
must make an exceptional case in this article of cotton-ties. 

It is certainly true that there are some on this floor who, in the ar- 
rangement of the details of this tariff, if it be possible to encourage any 
American industries, are willing to give it a direction which will be 
most conducive to that result. I undertake to say the culture and pro- 
duction of cotton in this country is the only important industry that 
has not received any such encouragement. Indeed it has not yet re- 
ceived so much as the touch of one of our little fingers in the way of 
protection in all our discussions of this tariff. I havesat here day after 
day, and I have heard of sugar, of rice, of iron, of bichromate of potash, 
of sumac, and of everything in the materia medica and in the known 
world, from the smallest to the largest, to which some consideration 
has been paid, and yet here is an industry which is one of the pillars of 
the industrial fabric of this country, and we have been treating it as the 
Moabite of this country, the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, 
having no right which we were bound to 

I admit that it was all unintentional. I charge upon no Senator on 
this floor an intention to discriminate againstcotton. Itsprings outof 
the necessity of the case; and what isthat? It is the isolated that 
this industry is one that asks no protection. It is one that Congress is 
powerless to protect in the ordinary way in which protection is given 
to the agricultural or manufacturing interests. This is true because 
this unrivaled textile enters the markets of the world and is without a 
competitor. There is not one single pound of foreign cotton that is ever 
shipped into America to compete in our markets with American cotton, 
and therefore a tariff to protect it would be idle and useless. It enters 
the markets of Europe and stands at the head of the list in Liverpool, 
and Havre, 4nd everywhere else. You can not protect it by throwing 
a duty around it, for it stands alone the recognized queen in all the mar- 
kets of the world. 

How, then, can we give a little left-handed, incidental encouragement 
to the producers of cotton? Hereis an article which is used exclusively 
by those who produce cotton. Iron ties for the purpose of baling cot- 


In the 


ton are not used by anybody else but the producers of cotton. There 
are every year more than 30,000,000 of these iron ties used by the south- 
ern farmers who raise cotton. I ask the attention of the Senator from 
Vermont to the fact that these ties are paid for by the small tenants and 
croppers in the South, as they are the parties who deliver the cotton to 
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the landlords or to the merchants in a condition suitable for transporta- 
tion, and there is no danger if we place this article on the free-list that 
we will be giving any incidental encouragement or incidental protec- 
tion to anybody but the producers of cotton. We will not be putting 
one single mill into the pockets of anybody or assisting anybody except 
the producers of cotton, whom we can not assist in any other way; and 
to place this item on the free-list will relieve them of a tax of about 
$600,000 per annum. 

ermore, out of six or seven hundred millions of imported mer- 
chandise brought into the United States every year the balance of trade 
is rectified by this product alone to the extent of very nearly one-half. 
Now, as we can not protect by giving it a protective tariff because it 
needs none, when we do reach a case where we can benefit the cotton- 
producer without any danger of treading on any one else, without any 
danger of the indiscriminate protection of other producers, and when 
we can confine it to that I appeal to the fair minds of Senators on the 
other side to consider the case of the cotton-producers of the South and 
see if it is not exceptional. If you put this article of cotton-ties on the 
free-list you will benefit that class and none other, because none others 
use it, and you will do for them what can not be done by any other 
item in this bill, or in any other way, because the article stands, as I 
say, not where it needs no protection, but where it can receive none. I 
appeal to the fair mind of the Senator from Vermont to give us in this 
instance, which he can do without danger, as I said of an indiscrimi- 
nate application to other industries, that protection which he can not 
give us directly. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, the concession of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee was as liberal as it was uni I was grati- 
fied at it, and yet I feel it to be my duty to support the proposition of 
the Senator from Georgia and to give a very brief statement of my rea- 
sons for so doing. 

Cotton is the one great peculiar and distinctive American production. 
The Southern States of this Union produce seven-tenths of all the com- 
mercial cotton of the world. It is the chief instrument in the main- 
tenance of our foreign exchanges. It employs the industry of eleven 
States, embracing many millions of people; and itis, I believe, as stated 
by the Senator from Georgia, the only American production that receives 
no protection whatsoever. It is the strong man of American industry. 
Upon its broad shoulders are laid a portion and avery heavy portion of 
all the burdens of taxation. Every other industry has some protection. 
Iron is protected by an average at least of 50 per cent., and all iron goods. 
The ores of the earth existing in a state of nature are protected by a 
very heavy percentage. Even the forests that dot thesurface of this coun- 
try are protected. All manufactures of wool and the wool itself are 
protected. The manufacture of cotton is protected in the production. 
Wheat is protected against cheap production on the Canadian border. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I suggest to the Senator that in order to place 
cotton on a par with wheat and other things he propose a duty on im- 
ported cotton? That, perhaps, would cover his point. 

Mr.VANCE. No,sir. TheSenator knows very well that a duty upon 
imported cotton would do no good to the cotton-growers of this country. 

Mr. ALLISON, But that is the kind of duty we have on wheat. It 
is a duty on imported wheat. 

Mr. VANCE. Still the Senatoris bound to admit that on thenorth- 
ern border of this Union the duty on wheat, oats, and barley is of some 
benefit. It is so claimed, at all events. 

I was going on to say that every conceivable industry of the people 
of the United States has some protection except cotton, and as from 
the very nature of the circumstances we can not by levyinga protective 
duty benefit the cotton-grower, would it not be ajustas well asa grace- 
fal act on the part of the Senators whose prosperity and the prosperity 
of whose constituents in a very great measure results from cotton, 
and on the part of those whose constituents are engaged in the great 
business of commerce which is chiefly supported by cotton—would it 
not, I ask, be a just and a graceful thing to do for the encouragement 
of the cotton-growers to allow the iron baling by which they envelop 
their product and fit it for transportation to market to come in free? 
Would not that in some degree compensate the cotton-grower for hav- 
ing to pay a tariff npon all the tools and the iron which is used in the 
production of the cotton to support those industries? It so seems tome. 

As I remarked at the outset, I am not disposed to quarrel with what 
has been done, because it has been unexpectedly liberal; but it does 
seem to me that this great interest, which pays its proportion of all the 
duties that are levied for the support of other industries, might have 
this one little concession made to it, and the farmer might have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the material with which he envelops his 
bales after the year’s labor is not subjected to this high duty. 

Mr. President, the question of protection to American industries 
scarcely entersin here. There isa very smallamount, indeed, of cotton- 
ties made in this country. They nearly all come from abroad, and un- 
der the present tariff as levied here they will continue to come from 
abroad. 

Mr. HARRIS. Most of them are re-exported. 

Mr. VANCE. Most of them are re-exported. 

Mr. BECK. And no tare is allowed. 

Mr. VANCE. No tare is allowed, because the first thing that is done 
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to a bale of cotton when it is landed on the wharf at Liverpool is to 
strip it stark naked, with just enough envelope left around it to hold 
it together until it is sold. 
A tariff of $28 per ton, which is nearly 100 per cent., is levied upon 
almost as 


steel rails. A tariff high is levied upon iron rails. The aver- 
age life of a railroad rail is ten years; so that only once in ten years is 
there to be $28 per ton levied upon those articles. But the life of a 
cotton bale is one season, and the duty upon the cotton-tie is paid every 
year by the farmer. If you take a series of ten years the amount of 
duty paid upon this product alone by the farmers of the South is about 
350 per cent. In the same time an iron or a steel railroad rail would 
only pay from 75 to 100 per cent., according to the price abroad. 

I do net think it is unreasonable to ask this one concession, I think 
this article ought to go upon the free-list and that it would redound to 
the benefit of everybody. It would add something to the very scant 
profits made by those whocultivatecotton. Itistakingnothing scarcely 
from the American laborer in this country. I can conceive of nobody 
who would be injured, except, indeed, there would be some revenue lost 
by it; but those who support the Government of the United States in 
the payment of taxes are to a very large extent these same producers 
of cotton, and they would cheerfully submit to that small loss of reve- 
nue, as I have no doubt the people at large would. 

Mr. MORRILL. When I made the statement to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MAXEY] I had no idea that there would be a moment’s 
further time consumed in the consideration of this question. I desire 
to be perfectly frank and fairand liberal; but if it is to be argued, there 
can keet course a very strong presentation of the case upon the oppo- 
site side. 

I would say, so far as this article is concerned, whatever is consumed 
by the people here in the United States is paid for by the consumers at 
the same rate that they pay for the cotton. To besure when they take 
it abroad the tare is taken out. 

I hope there will be no necessity for arguing this case any further; 
and I should be glad if the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW] would 
withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. I want to add one word right there. I would not 
have myself placed on the record wrong about this matter for every dol- 
lar there is involved in-this bill. Iin perfect good faith went to the 
gentlemen who ordinarily vote on the other side of the question, and I 
stated the peculiar condition of our people in the South, our efforts to try 
to build up that; this involved the labor of the black man and the white 
man; and that we were satisfied with the law asit is, at 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. A number of them told me very generously that they would 
sustain me, which they diddo. To my surprise, this morning the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance voluntarily (I had not, I believe, men- 
tioned it to him) agreed to the amendment which I proposed all the 
way through. 

Now, it might appear that when the amendment was moved to put 
cotton-ties on the free-list Lin some manner might have known that that 
proposition was to follow mine. I did not. My amendment having 
been adopted, I feel myself bound to support it, and to vote for retain- 
ing the paragraph as it has been amended. I will do it if not another 
man should so vote. I would not vote to put cotton-ties on the free- 
list, because it would be to me, not to others, bad faith, because in 
order to help my people I have worked hard with gentlemen who be- 
long to the other party to get them to agree to what has now been done. 
Ihave got what they were willing to give, and right there I propose tostop. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, as this bill will go before a conference 
committee in all probability, and as this question will be up again, I 
simply ask unanimous consent, without troubling the Senate to have it 
read, to have the argument and statement of Samuel A. Edgerley on 
this subject before the Tariff Commission published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ITAWLry in the chair). TheSen- 
ator from Texasasks to havea certain statement published in the RECORD. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What was the request the Senator from Texas 
made about printing something in the RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has asked to have a brief argu- 
ment made before the Tariff Commission on this subject printed in the 
RECORD as part of his remarks. 

Mr. COKE. It is an argument made before the Tariff Commission 
on the subject of cotton-ties by Mr. Samuel A. Edgerley, of New York, 
the most exhaustive one I have seen. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will not object, but we are cumbering up the 
RECORD with an awful amount of matter by such orders to print. 

Mr. HARRIS. Itis submitted as part of the remarks of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr.COKE. I will adopt it as my own and make it part of my re- 
marks; but if the Senator from Rhode Island prefers I will have the 
Secretary to read it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, sir; I make no objection. 

The paper is as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 14, 1882. 


Mr, Samuel A. rley, of New York, representing the McComb Arrow Tie 
prias toa ketia as follows: 


continuance of the commission to bring the question of the duty on cotton-ties 
properly befere you. But having heard that statements will not be received 
after to-day, I have asked the privilege of coming before you to say a few words, 

As manufacturers of cotton-ties, we protest against the cep teas a which has 
been made to advance the duty to 1; cents a pound. We prefer a reduction in 
the tariff, but we are willing to accept the present rate of 35 per cent, ad valorem, 
or an equivalent specific rate. We prefer the latter, because it does away with 
attempts at fraud upon the revenues, does away with invoice values, and is more 
certain in results, 

I have no doubt the commission has heard a good deal said upon this subject 
of undervaluations. The importer is continually by the increase of 
his invoice values, based upon the q ions, which the consul derives 
from some source or other, and forwards to this country as being the market 
value of goods on the date of shipment. The present rate of duty on cotton- 
ties is only nominally 35 per cent ad valorem, business is always spoken 
of as being protected to extent, but in fact, through the efforts of the iron- 
men, the Department has decided against cotton-ties being imported 
with the buckles loose, and we have to rivet the buckles to the bands, which 
causes nearly 10 per cent, additional expense, an expense which the American 
manufacturer does not have to incur, as he can make his with the buckle loose, 
Besides, through the efforts of certain parties (aided by consuls in the interest 
of iron-men), in raising invoice values we are uently mulcted from 2} to 10 
per cent. additional, so that the duty would stand more eih as 35 per cent, ad 
valorem, with 10 per cent, and 5 per cent. added, making in all about 50 per cent., 
the usual rate we have to pa on cotton-ties. 

The proposed advance o! duty to l} cents a pound contemplates a duty of 
DOS ION ADAT SE ipsa pels paeran wef oat ang Either of these figures 
is unquestionab! RA excessive and is not needed y the American makers of these 
ties to enaiis e difference in the cost of labor, Imi 
is an additional protection in the matter of frei; ights this year range 
from 12s. 6d. to a ton, the highest rate named being by steam and the lowest 
by sail. That adds enormously to the protection, A moderate specific tariff, or 
the present one properly offers the advantages of a revenue to the 
Government, protection to the American workman, protection to the consumer, 
and protection for our trade, Under such a tariff we have a choice of markets, 
and this choice prevents the compulsory payment by us of high prices in this 
country or successful combination of American mill-men. 5 

This is illustrated by our experience of a year or so ago. When the iron boom 
occurred in fall of 1879 we had mainly purchased our cotton-ties in this coun- 

, but we still had some lies from the ‘lish manufacturers. We were 
selling them from $1.75 to $2.25 per bundle, net. it while sel them at these 
prices, the lowest figure at which we could purchase from the American mill- 
maker in the fall of that year was $2.75 a bundle, and if we had not a choice of 
markets we should have price that he could 
charge as oy ed English cost and ights. It would have 
thrown the business entirely into their hands, 'e could not get a lower bid 


tsay here that there 


'| than $2.75 that fall from manufacturers who had made ties for us that same sea- 


son at $1.30 a bundle; show the enormous advance in iron between $1.30 in 
July and $2.75 in December, Yet that shows that if the tariff was advanced to 
1} cents a pound, thereby practically prohibiting the importation of foreign ties, 
and throwing us entirely upon the American man r, we should be com- 
lled to pay his price, which would be whatever he chose fix it. While the 
ies were made for us pa at $1.30, they had been offered under certain con- 
ditions at $1.15 a bundle, fairly com with the lish manufacturer, that 


of heaps is the 
weight of a bundle. When trade is poor on this side of the water and prices 


eof iron, The advance to 
tion, and deprive the Uni 
the mill 


men to combine to 
destroy our business, 

We come before you as Americans. We havea trade which has been built up 
by long years of labor. This trade does not belong to the iron men; they have 
no special claims on this article, It stands by itself on the list of productions. 
The cotton-tie trade is the result of the invention and the persistent, indomita- 
ble energy of J. J. McComb. We have in overcoming the objections 
of the underwriters to the use of the cotton-tie as a substitute for ro When 
it was first proposed to use iron as a binding for cotton the main objection was 
that in l , and on shipboard, the bales would strike against each other, 
and the iron tie would inevitably strike fire and burn the cotton. But we all 
know that iron ties have lived down that objection, and to-day they have super- 
seded every other article for the baling of cotton, This article was not known 
to the trade when the tariff of 1864 was framed. Itis not hoop-iron. Itisan 
article of a manufacture, made for a special purpose, and there isno other 
article in the list likeit. It is our manufacture; and, being Americans, we are 
en to fair play in this matter, The business is an open one, and nevercan 
be — because importations can be brought from the other side, and 
competi! here prevents high prices or large profits. 

I aedon] as an instance of the reduction of oe by competition, that 
the business this season will not afford the importer 5 per cent. clear profit, no 


The ig meg increase of duty to 1} cents a pound isan attempt to monopolize 
this trade for the profit and be RETO Ih of the mill owners, and meansa tax 
of one-half or three-quarters of a million dollars for their benefit. There are only 
ten mills in the United States which make cotton-ties, and they employ only a 
small proportion of the total number of workersin iron. I call special attention 
to that fact. It has been stated that the necessity for increasing the tariff is, that 
it will benefit an enormous number of co employed in the manufacture of 
these ties in this country. That is a fallacy. entire consumption of the 
United States is never more than 30,000 tons, which would only occupy three 
hundred men, making one ton a day, one hundred days. One mill alone, in Pitts- 
burgh, could make half the amount in a season without an effort; and the con- 
sumption is positively limited by the amount of the cotton crop. The cotton cro 
is a fixed quantity, and that limits the demand for cotton-ties, You can notsell 
another bundle of cotton-ties, except on speculation, ond the demands of the 
crop. The necessary result will be that if the rate of 1} cents is adopted, the 
American mill-owners will have entire control of the business, and they will have 
to enter into arrangements among themselves to preventan overplus from being 
manufactured. There are notovertwo hundred and fifty people in the business 
whoearn their livelihood by it. Thatshows thatthe change is demanded for the 
benefit of a limited number, and those mainly in Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 

There is one point which is constantly urged against the cotton-tie, and that is 
thatitis simply hoo; , and its importation asa tie is simply an evasion ofthe 
tariff law, which calls fora duty of 1} centsa pound. Coi les are not hoop-iron ; 
they require in their com a different quality ofiron. Tensile strengthis 
necessary, and nts must be made to secure that. That difficulty was 


originally met in the making of cotton-ties. Mr. McComb, one of the first man- 
ufacturers, found great difficulty in England, and subsequently in this country, 
in seouring the peculiar quality of iro 


n necessary for the manufacture of a cotton- 
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tie. Any iron manufacturer will readily understand the difference required in 


a cotton-tie, which must have tensile strength, and hoop-iron, which dbya 
rivet driven down on a barrel. They are entirely different. Notwithstanding, 
it isalways claimed that they are thesame. Buttheyare notconvertible, and the 
charge of fraud in this direction can not be sustained, and never has been when- 
ever such allegations have been made before any court orjury. On the contrary, 
during the trial of a case in Philadelphia it was shown that there was no chance 
for an economical substitution of cotton-ties for barrel haope. The charge is a 
fictitious one on the part of the United States mill men to affect the Treasury de- 
cisions in regard to the tarif. They arenow herein fraud on us also in 

to the invoice value, and the result is they tax us hi r, and put usin for 20 per 
cent. penalty whenever they can. Some means should be ado to save our 
self-respect, and at the same time secure correct consular quotations. 

I suppose importers in other lines of goods are affected in this way the same 
as we are, although I am not familiar with their methods, But I know we are 
continually harassed by corfsular quotations being sent from Liv l to this 
city, quoting prices from 5 to 10 or 15 shillings higher than our invoice values, 
which we raise from 2s. 6d. to 5s. above the fair market cost, to insure their com- 
ing through without objection. Yet in addition to that our invoices, on repre- 
sentations of quotations furnished by the consuls on the other side, are 
10s, or 15s, higher. That compels us to have a dispute on this side in regard to 
nearly every invoice. ‘o-day we have three invoices in New Orleans which 
have been advanced from 5s. to 7s. 6d. each. We went there with the proof in 
our hands, and showed the collector that on the day of shipment we tenders 
from most responsible manufacturers of ties ata lower price. For instance, we 
had some ties valued at £7 15s. which we invoiced at £8, yet they raised us here 
to £8 5s., and compelled usto pay the additional duty. 

By Commissioner MCMAHON: 

Q. Did you state the fact correctly just now, or did I misunderstand you, that 
you purchased these ties at a certain re and invoiced them at another figure? 

A. Nosir; we manufacture ties on the other side, and to establish a market 
value (which is very difficult to do) we ask tenders from half a dozen prominent 
mill men, and we use those offers in f to sustain our valuations when we 
oo before the reappraisement , which we are compelled constantly to 


itse 


and ties. When his cotton is bought it is 


hiscotton. KOA eens Spc KONTE O POEA emer’ 
r his bagging ught 
nowledge of the weight of the ng and ties, and the price is made 


with full 


to correspond. Besides, on the other side of the water, in the English market, |. 


there is an actual 4 per cent. deduction for tare, which is loss. So that in the 
price of his cotton he loses for his bagging and ties. He does not sell them at 
the cotton price, although he may think he does. 

Commissioner UNDERWOOD, I never saw a planter who thought he sold his 
cotton-ties for the price of the cotton. 

T Wrrness, But that is the argument which has been advanced for the last 

n years, 

Commissioner UnpErwoop. I know it is. 

The Wrrxess. The cotton-tie is practically the highest article of its kind on 
the tariff list in one respect—I mean in regard to the life of the article. Iron 
rails have a life of ten years on the average, and pay a opene duty only onceof 
$25a ton. With cotton-ties, however, it is different. n-ties have a life of 
only six months and have to be renewed every year, and the equivalent of the 
35 cent. duty tbey pay in ten years would be 350 per cent. 

'o cite a presumable case: A vessel could come to New Orleans with cotton- 
ties on board for her cargo of cotton. She could deliver these ties to the com- 
press to be puton this identical cotton, and carry it away. The ties on that cot- 
ton on board the vessel have not been in this country to exceed two months, yet 
the cotton-ties have to pay full duty, aod ringe enough, there is no drawback 
after they are shipped. I mean by that they pay a heavier rate than any other 
- iron goods. Two-thirds of all the cotton-ties used in the United States are ex- 
ported every year, and yet no drawback is allowed, as in the case of tin, when 
used to export domestic produce. Theallowance of a drawback, most of ussay, 
is impracticable. It is impossible for us to devise a plan of drawback on cotton- 
ties which will reimburse properly the man who pays the duty. These same 
cotton-ties must pay a duty if reimported, even thong | made here in the United 
States. In that respect they differ from any other goods of American manufact- 
ure. To show you what it costs I will give you some figures. 

The Government received a tax of about $310,000 on cotton-ties exported dur- 
ing the year 1881, on which there is not a cent of drawback. So $300,000 a year 
is paid in duties on an article exported from the country, and nonecan be brought 
back without paying a duty aga On the other hand, if it was a domestic manu- 
facture, shipped out the same as ee rer es cotton, you could baka, by back 
again without payingaduty, Solthink weshould either reduce the allow 
a drawback to the consumer, or permit a reimportation of duty-paid ties, on 
sworn proof of their having been Let dented imported. 

There are one or two other points in relation tothismatter. A necessity exists 
in our business for stability in the rate of duty. We have to pragma se rasan 
for supply six months in advance of the demand for the article. e have to go 
abroad and buy it, and, after purchasing, some legislative discussion or enact- 
ment will take p whereby we are very much affected. Orie great thing we 
desire is stability in whatever tariff may be 


By Commissioner MCMAHON : 


Q. Do you say that American cotton-ties can not be brought back without pay- 
ing a duty? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. There is no tion about it. 


A. Yes, sir; I believe there is a special clause in regard to that matter. 

Q. Is not the life of a cotton-tie so short that it would not be worth while to 
bring them back and pay a duty? 

A. No, sir, Ties can be taken off the bale on the other side and rerolled and 
org, Fz back very much cheaper than new ones. 

Q. If the rate of duty be put up to 1} cents a pound and a drawback allo 
under proper regulations, would it be of any consequence to the producer w 
rate of duty was imposed, so far as the expo! cotton is ? 

A, If you could regulate both of those matters it would not make any differ- 
ence, but you can not. The importer sells the cotton to the dealer, and the dealer, 
in his turn, to the consumer, and you never can get the tie back again to the im- 
porter, who has paid the duty. In the case of tin cans, you can trace them from 
the importer to the jobber, or wholesaler, and from the wholesaler to the canner, 


and the drawback is allowed. But you can not keep track of cotton-ties, Some 
they are scattered to the four winds, 


£2 to Shep some to Louis an By 
reaking a bundle you destroy its identity. 

Q. Could you not overcome that diffi by mpg them? 

A. You ht ve a peculiar cut on the 


possibly invent a stamp or bey or 
ee there could not be any positive proof a band had been p: 
po X 


By Commissioner OLIVER: 
Q. 5 pr the secretary of the McComb Cotton-tie Company, I believe? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long have you been connected with that company? 
A. That company has been in existence about three years, 
Q. How long have you been connected with the American Cotton-tie Com- 


pany? 
A. About twelve years. 
What was the price per bundle or pound of cotton-ties in 18737 


A. They were about 5 cents a pound. 3 
Q. At that time the American Cotton-tie Company had control of the whole 
business of furnishing cotton-ties in the United States? 


A. No, sir. j 
Q. Did it not control 95 pe cent. of the trade in the United States? 
A. No, sir; by reason of patents, and the enormous capital invested, I have 
no doubt it controlled 80 per cent.; but there were other personsin the business, 

Q Tos ay the price was then 5 cents a pound? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. When the American Cotton-Tie Company commenced buying their ties 

from American mills in 1877 or 1878, what was the price then of cotton-ties in 


this country? 
A. The price differed on styles, all the way from $1.60 to with a discount. 
Q. Did not the competition of the American mills force the erican Cotton- 


Tie open to bring down the price on cotton-ties to the planter or dealer very 
nearly on 
A. Xo, sir. 

Q. How much did it affect that question ? 

A. I do not think it had any effect on it. 

Q. What was the price in 1878? 

A. It was $2.50 a bundle; nearly 5 cents a pound. . 

Q. Did not your agents sell the McComb or American Cotton-Tie Company ties 

—7 at $2.50, $2.60, or $2.70 a bundle; is not that a fact? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the figures you are selling at now? 

A. The figures are $1.50 a bundle, gross, 

Q. The first year or two after the expiration of the patent the price was re- 
duced to the cotton-planter more than one-half, was it not? 

A. It was reduced nearly one-half for various reasons; doubtless the principal 
one was the competition of the American mills. Prior to that the patents con- 
trolled the business. Ifa man had not a patent he could not make a cotton-tic. 

were several favorite styles, and these had the trade, and it was very difi- 
cult to take it away from them or compete with them. It was the attrition and 
competition of succeeding patents coming in, making so many of them, and 
their becoming owned by the different rolling-mills of the country, which helped 
cut down the prices, together with the foreign competition. 

Q. Were not all the American mills persistent in getting up new patents ? 

A. Yes, sir; they were. But the most successful opposition that was ever 
made against our cotton-tie came from Liverpool. 

Q. The American mill-owners were trying to cut these prices down and make 
a difference to the cotton-growers of $2,000,000 a year? 

A. No, sir. They were trying to absorb the proprietary trade, or cut into it. 

Q. Do you advocate a specific or an ad valorem duty? 

A. If the Government must have a duty, we shall be content to accept a bona 
fide 35 cent. ad valorem duty, or an equivalentspecific rate. The reason why 
I ask for Spean rate is on account of the convenience of invoicing, and to rid 
ourselves of this continual charge of trying to defraud the Government by in- 
voicing our goods 2s. 6d, lower than ee dl cost us. 

Q — ———— all these cotton-ties yourself in England? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your factory in England, or your agent in England, makes a bill to your 

American h ? 


ouse 

A. Mr. McComb manufactures on the other side, and has an office there. Since 
the expiration of some of the pean the business has become an open one. 
There is hardly a vessel which leaves Liverpool for the United States that does 
not bring cotton-ties as part of her carg. 

You think it is better to havea specific rate of duty, then—one not 
le to be interfered with? 

A. Yes, sir. There should be but one rate for cotton-ties. There need be no 
difficulty about ties com: in under one classification. A cotton-tie is a cotton- 
tie, notwithstanding the efforts that have been made to call it hoop-iron. 

Q. To get rid of tbat difficulty you would name it specially in the tariff as a 
cotton-tie, and put a specific duty on it as a cotton-tie 


A. Yes, sir; provided that specific duty was fair and equitable. 


Q. What is your information in to the quality of the American as cot- 
pared with the English tie? 
A. The American tie, made by proper parties under proper supervision, is just 


E Is it not better? i 


A. No, sir; it is not better. 

Q. It has been so stated to us by an American manufacturer. 

A. I do not think that is the case. On the contrary, I remember seein: 
advertised as be: made of English iron—the only instance I can recall of a dis- 
tinction being 


je—and this would suggest some people thought them better 
than domestic 


goods, 

Q. What is the estimate of this year’s cotton crop in this country. 

A. Itis estimated at from six and a quarter to seven million bales. The crop 
is a positive quantity, and that limits the sale of cotton-lies, If the trade in ties 

m fo. countries is destroyed, and it is put into the hands of the American 

mill-owners they will inevitably come together and say, * Why, we can not make 
but 30,000 tons for the year, because there is no greater demand for them; let us 
agree to distribute this amount among ourselves and arrange our own prices.” 

Q. Would the consumer be any better off if he were left in the hands of the 

merican manufacturer, as he was twelve years ago in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Cotton-tie Company, who charged him just what be could stand, and put up 
the price to 7 or 8 cents psor: 

A. I donot think that isa fair presentation of the case. 

Q. You have asserted there would be a combination here? 

A. But we must look at the altered condition of things since that time, 

Q. But I ask you if he would be any worse off in the hands of ten men here 
than in the condition he was in in the past? 

A. Yes, sir. The consumer would be worse off, because the mill-owners would 
combine; whereas the American Cotton-tie Company had always to up 

competition. 

The following tables show the consumption of cotton-ties in the United States 
for the periods named: 

Cotton-ties used for crop of 1880-'81.—Total crop, 6,006,000 bales; at 1 bundle ties 
to 5 bales, 1,321,200 bundles cotton-ties; at 40 bundles to the ton, 33,030 tons cot- 
ton-ties; average banaa veh 15s. per ton, or, in Federal money at $4.86 for pound 
sterling, $37.67; duty at r cent. per ton, $13.18; duty on 33,030 tons, $435,484.03. 

Colton:ties used for crop of 1881-82. Total crop, 5,456,048 bales, or 1,091,209 bun- 
dles or 27,280 tons cotton-ties; av value, £8 per ton, or, in Fed- 


eral at $4.86 for d sterling, $38.88; duty on $38.85 at 35 per cent, per 
$13. ; duty on tons, $371 
p, $3 80h; da a Four ‘aillion five hundred and -five thousand 


ties 


bales cotton, or 913,000 bundles cotton-ties, or 22,825 tons; duty at 35 per cent, on 
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$37.67, value per ton, $300,956.21. Season 1881-82, 3,551,075 bales cotton, or 710,213 
bundles cotton-ties, or 17,755 tons; duty at 35 per cent. on $38.88, value per ton, 


$241,610.04. 
‘al Sor ten years, from 1872-73 to 1881-"82.—Forty-eight million four hun- 
bales; estimated duty, if all imported, on 243,060 tons 


Total crop 
dred and twelve thousand 
at $13.20 per ton, $3,209,302. 
Total exports for same ten seasons.—Thirty-three million two hundred and seven- 
teen thousand bales; estimated duty as above on 166,086 tons, $2,192,335. 
Cotton-ties at £8 cost per ton at $4.86 per pound sterling, $38.85; present duty 
35 per cent., $13.60; duty proposed of 1} c. per pound, $33.60. or over 86 per cent. 


protection. 

Cotton-ties at £7 cost per ton at $4.86 per pound sterling, $34.02; present duty 
35 per cent., $11.90; duty proposed of lic. per pound, $33.60, or nearly 100 per 
cent protection. 

Present actual protection: Par cont, 
REY SELON OF CACEUNON PEA DNE E E SES E OA E E IA E NE ET (Oe 
By riveting English ties ................... SEA IRLAN 
By freights, average 15s, per ton, say 


Cotton-ties, at £8 Cost per ton ......0esesereeeersereerersnereneners 
Freight, at Te POP tOn meesseseesssess 5 


DORE TOE BOM VOE I E TE EE TERASS 
Cost per bundle, at 40 bundles per ton..........ccosrsssssseecee 


Average annual consumption, 25,000 tons. 

Revenue to Government at present rate, $340,000, 

Loss of revenue annually by proposed advance prohibiting importations, $340,- 
000; additional tax on consumer of 50 cents per bundle, $500,000, or an equiva- 
lent of $840,000 per annum bonus to American mills engaged in making cotton- 
ties, and not one centof revenue to the Government, 

Number of mills in United States making this class of goods, not over 10; es- 
timated number of men employed, 250. 


Mr. BECK. When the question relative to cotton-ties was being dis- 
cussed in the Finance Committee, if I may be allowed to allude to 
that—lI suppose it would not be in order to say what took place there— 
but I will say that a general disposition was manifested everywhere in 
the consideration of this question to make it exceptional because of the 
fact that a large amount of it was imported for the purpose of being ex- 
ported, because it was lost as tare where it came into competition with 
the cotton of India and other places, and because it was generally be- 
lieved that it could be made exceptional. For this and other reasons 
there was a desire on the part, I believe, of all the members of the com- 
mittee to make it exceptional so faras they could, and in the individual 
opinions expressed the same feeling was manifested which has been 
carried out very fully to-day by the chairman of the committee. {[ for 
one express great gratification at the disposition manifested to make it 
not over 35 or 50 per cent., instead of the high rate that would be im- 

by the bill as reported. I agree with the Senator from Texas 

Mr. MAXEy] that an adjustment now at 35 per cent. is as low as we 

ought to ask, and I shall vote against putting it on the free-list, although 
I should like to see it there if it could properly be done. 

Mr. BAYARD. I, too, would hold it to be a solecism in anythi 
like a tariff system to place an article of this kind on the free-list. 
The proposition of the Senator from Vermont I think is a reasonable 
and fair one. It puts this article at a fair revenue point, and, under 
that, revenue being collected, it pays that which I think we all must 
agree that all American things should join in paying—their fair share 
of public burdens, no more and no less. That is the summum bonunr 
which should be arrived at in the scheme of taxation in this country. 
Each industry, each production should bearits fair relative share; and 
I think it would be a solecism to place cotton-ties upon the free-list. 
I hope, therefore, that the proposition of the Senator from Vermont 
will be accepted, and I am very glad that it came from him. 

Mr. BARROW. Mr. President, I always listen with great respect 
to everything that falls from the lips of the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from Kentucky upon these questions, as well as the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, and it certainly is a very discouraging prospect for 
the motion I have made, as they all oppose it. But nevertheless, that 
motion will not be withdrawn by me. 

I have only one word to add. The Senator from Vermont suggests 
that in the selling of a bale of cotton the planter receives for the ties 
per pound what the cotton is worth. Thatis true in the American 
market but it is not true in the European market. Butsuppose it was, 
the difference between what the ties and bagging and the production of 
the cotton cost the planter, and the sum that he receives for the cotton, 
is the small margin of profit that he receives; and as the tax is added 
on to the cost, it comes back at last to the arithmetical proposition that 
in proportion as this tax is put upon the original cost of the ties it is 
taken off the profit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Georgia to e out lines 
611, 612, and 613. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to make an inquiry of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, whether manufactured tin cans when exported 
are entitled to a drawback of the value of the import duty ? 


Mr. MORRILL. I can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to know whether when tin cans are 
ported covering American products, fruit, oysters, and the like, they 
are entitled to a drawback for the full amount of the duty paid on the 
importation of the tin? 

Mr. MORRILL. 


Mr. MORGAN. 
Mr. MORRILL. 
Mr. MORGAN, 
Mr. ALDRICH. 
Mr. MORRILL. 
Mr. MORGAN. 
Mr. ALDRICH. 
Mr. MORGAN. Drawback? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SHERMAN. That is under the general law which applies to 
a pie ores and it applies to cotton-ties as well as anything 


Mr. MORGAN. Unless there besome regulation putting us all upon 
terms of equality, the motion of the Senator from Georgia ought to pre- 
vail in this case. If those who are compelled to use foreign-made tin- 
sheets for the purpose of packing goods that they ship abroad are en- 
titled to a drawback of 90 per cent. of the tariff which they pay upon the 
importation of tin, there can be no good reason stated why cotton pro- 
ducers should not be entitled to a similar drawback when they use for- 
eign material for packing their goods. In the progress of commercial 
enterprise in this country iron cotton-ties have entirely supplanted our 
own home-made hemp rope, and they have also superseded every other 
description of rope. They are found to be the best security against fire 
and the best protection of the staple in shipping. They are easy to 
work in the compresses and in every respect they are better. 

When this iron, which is imported I will say from England, goes back 
to England the entire weight of it is deducted as tare from the cotton, 
and we have no allowance made to us for that portion of the weight of 
the bale, so that we pay duty upon the importation and we get no draw- 
back when it goes out. 

In every respect it is very clear that we are not put upon a footing or 

equality with other exporters of American goods bound up in material 
Which is brought entirely from abroad. That is an injustice and ine- 
quality. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Upon the subject of drawback the law is per- 
fectly well known. It is in the commencement of chapter 9, on page 
581 of the Revised Statutes. Section 3015 allows a drawback gene- 
rally in all cases with a rebate of 1 per cent., and this is the section 
under which these manufactures are allowed to be exported: 

Src, 3019. There shall be allowed on all articles wholly manufactured of ma- 
terials imported, on which duties haye been paid when exported, a drawback 
equal in amount to the duty paid on such materials, and no more, to be ascer- 
tained under such regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Ten per cent. on the amount of all drawbacks so allowed shall, 
however, be retained for the use of the United States by the collectors paying 
such drawbacks respectively. 

Consequently when tin is imported into this country, which is en- 
tirely of foreign manufacture, and manufactured into tin and the 
tin cans are exported, on proof that they were made wholly of pit ani 
material, which proof can be easily furnished, a drawback is allowed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask the Senator from Ohio whether that statute 
is broad enough to cover the case I suggested, whether the cotton-tie 
would not be entitled to a rebate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the cotton-tie isnota manufacture. The 
cottton-tie is brought here in the way it is produced; but I think it is 
covered by section 3015, though I am not sure. It must have been 
ruled upon many a time. 

Sec, 3015. A drawback of duti 
paid on all merchandise imported | into the United Mata pyle oie ai ench 
me dise as shall be exported to any foreign port other than the dominions 
of any foreign state peaa norit adjoining to the United States, either from the 
district of original importation, or from certain other districts; and all duties, 
drawbacks, and allowances which shall be payable, or allowable, on any specifie 
quantity of merchandise, shall be deemed to apply in proportion to any greater 
or lesser quantity, except as herein o ise provided. 

Then there is a provision that unless the amount exported by a par- 
ticular invoice amounts to $50 they are not entitled to the benefit. In 
many cases of the exportation of cotton-ties, the amount being under 
$50, it would not be covered; but I should think that the section would 
cover cotton-ties exported in the same condition they were brought in. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, I suggest to the Senator from Georgia that 
perhaps it would be as well for him not to press his amendment to put 
this article on the free-list, but to move during the progress of this bill 
for an amendment to it making provision by which the existing stat- 
ute shall be made applicable to this article, so that we shall have a 
perfect equality of legislative treatment in respect to cotton-ties with 
tin cans. We do not desire any advantages over other persons; but it 
is very clear that we ought to have an equality of justice in the pro- 
visions made applicable to this subject. 

The Senator from Georgia made a concession which I do not think he 
need to have made. He said, as I understood him, that we got the 
value of the weight of our cotton-ties when we sold our cotton in Ameri- 
can markets. 

Mr, BARROW. The Senator misunderstood me if he supposed that 


oe : 


None of it at all? 

Ninety per cent. 

I was mistaken. I think they are. 
They are entitled to 90 per cent. ? 
Ninety per cent. N 
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I conceded as much as that. I said there was no reduction made in the 
American market on account of it, but in the foreign market there is. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no tare in the American market, but at the 
same time the price of cotton in the American market is regulated by 
the price in the foreign market, and the price in the foreign market is 
predicated entirely upon the production with the tare taken off so that 
after all we get just the samein the American market as in the foreign 
market, the tare reducing the price of the goods. In other words, what- 
ever amount we pay and it is pretty large for the cotton-tie that binds 
up the crop, we lose the whole of it both in America and in the foreign 
market. 

I hope the Senator from Georgia will take this subject into consider- 
ation, and will move an amendment to the bill later in its progress te 
cover the view I now present to him, putting this article on the same 
footing with other articles that are exported in the condition that they 
were when imported, and withdraw his proposition to place cotton-ties 
on the free-list. 

Mr. BARROW. Iam put in a very embarrassing position by the ap- 
peals made to me by Senators for whom I havea profound respect to with- 
draw this motion. IfI had not believed it was my duty to make it I 
never would have laid it before the Senate. IfIam a fool about every- 
thing else I do know something about cotton, and I know this tax comes 
out of the ultimate proaneem and they are notable to bear it, I was 
born on a cotton plantation; I was raised on it. All my interests are 
there, All my associations and all the connections of my life have been 
with cotton; and if I did not believe that it was my duty to make this 
motion and lay it before the Senate and insist upon a vote on it I would 
not have made it, and for the very same reasons that I made it I re- 
spectfully decline to withdraw it. 

Mr. MORGAN. In voting on this motion I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. I would vote to put this article on the free-list but for the 
fact that I see a better way of providing for the subject, in which I 
think the Senator will with me—at all events it is a more just 
manner in which to present it—to put this on the same footing with other 
commodities which are exported in the same condition in which they 
are imported as to drawback. Therefore I shall be compelled to vote 
against putting it on the free-list, hoping that we shall get a better pro- 
vision. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Idonotseek toreverse what has already been done; 
but if cotton-ties are to be an exceptional article, I wish to say that I 
will myself vote for no proposition that will make an exception in favor 
of the production of any State or any portion of ourcountry. I believe 
that the defects of the bill, which are growing now, are that favoritism 
is given to particular interests and particular sections. This isa request 
made by the cotton-planter, probably as strong a one as can be made. 
We had yesterday a request made by the people who put up tin cans, 
although nearly all their article being of fo manufacture the tax 
is refunded to them on its exportation, There was a demand made in 
favor of tin cans, and that was yielded. 

The other day there was a demand made in favor of scrap-iron, and 
that was yielded, though it effected greatand enormousinjury. Now, 
this is a demand to have the cotton-planter made an exception. Why 
should you make an exception in favor of the cotton-planter? Why 
should you not apply the same rule to hoops that go around petroleum 
barrels, of which millions are exported, or any other form of hoop-iron— 
that used to bale hay, for instance? We use wire now largely to bale 
hay. Why should not that be excepted? 

Mr. BARROW. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to attempt to 
answer him now? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I heard the argument of the Senator and I 
have read a good deal about it. The committee have been furnished 
with all the arguments, and none of them make a case of inequality. 
So far as the cotton-tie is re-exported or sent abroad, we pay no duty 
on cotton-ties. > 

Mr. BARROW. Would it interrupt the Senator for me to ask a 
question ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. BARROW. Is there any duty upon the importation of hay ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARROW. Is there upon the importation of raw cotton? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; but we will give it to you if you want it. 

Mr. BARROW. It will not do us any good when no country can 
compete with us. The duty does do hay good. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In other words, the South, having the absolute 
monopoly in the cotton crop, being able to compete with all the world, 
does not want duties. It is absolutely independent, and in one limited 
capacity cotton is king in this country; and yet this King Cotton, who 
is without a rival in all the markets of the world, wants the baling that 
goes around it to be excepted as against other forms of baling material, 
as against the hay, as against the petroleum barrel, as against the bar- 
rels of pork and beef, the food of our Western people. Now, sir, I 
would not vote to except the hoops that go around the beef and pork 
barrels, because it would be wrong. It makes an invidious distinction. 
I would not ask it. That is where I stand. While I shall acquiesce 


in what has been done, while I believe the course pursued by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is proper and right enough, because it expedites 
matters, at the same time it is not just to make an exception. You 
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have got to apply these rules of tariff legislation without fear, favor, or 
affection, or you'will not have a just tariff bill. ThatisallIdesiretosay. 

Mr. BARROW. I only desire to say one word, and that is that I 
agree with the Senator from Ohio that there ought not to be any excep- 
tions made to the bill. The thing that I object to is that this article 
of cotton is the only exception in the bill. A 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to say that so far as I am concerned, 
while I have all sympathy with every agricultural interest, I am op- 
posed to giving any special favors to any industry in this country. Let 
every industry bear its just proportion of the burdens of government. 
I do not see that there is any more hardship in the growers of cotton 
paying for the bale that goes around their cotton than there is in the 
farmer paying a duty on the sacks which he pays for to transport his 
grain. Let every interest bear its just proportion. Cotton is one of 
the chief interests of the country, and there is no tax upon it except 
the small tax that is imposed on the bale which surrounds it. We 
have to have revenue, and every interest ex from paying its just 
share of revenue throws that proportion on other interests of the coun- 
try. Iam in favor of raising sufficient revenue for the country and 
making every business contribute its just proportion of that revenue 
which is needed by the Government. I shall therefore vote against 
the Pe ete of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BUTLER. It may look hard, coming asI do from such a large 
cotton-producing State, that I should announce my purpose to vote 
against this proposition, and yet I feel bound to do so. 

It occurs to me thatthe concession made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is all that we have a right to ask. It is all that has 
ever been asked of me by any constituent of mine. It seems to me to 
be perfectly fair to all interests, and the suggestion of the Senator from 
Vermont a: to me to be the correct one. If after getting through 
this bill we find that this article can be put upon the same plane with 
other exportations by asking a rebate; it will be quite time when we 
arrive at that point to provide for it. 

There is another suggestion which I will throw out as a reason why 
it strikes me that we should not adopt this amendment. It is sug- 
gested to me by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] that the con- 
tracts have been made with reference to the tariff as it now stands, and 
it would not be fair or proper to ignore the rights of those who have 
made large purchases with that view. Thatis an additional reason why 
I think the Senate should not adopt this amendment as proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia. I dislike extremely to vote against it; but I feel 
bound in good faith, as was said by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY], 
to sustain the position already taken upon this subject. It is all that 
has ever been asked by anybody, and I think it is about reasonable, as 
well as fiir, equitable, and proper; and hence I shall sustain it. 

Mr. BARROW. | ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE], who is absent, but believing he would 


vote ‘‘nay’’ I vote ‘‘nay.”” 
Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called), I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were 


here, I should vote “‘yea,’’ and he would vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Upon this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. If he were 
present, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. McDILL (when Mr. MrrcHELL’s name was called). ‘The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator tro. 
Virginia [Mr. JouNston]. Otherwise the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were here, I should 
vote “nay.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 11, nays 41; as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Barrow, Farley, Ransom, Vest, 
' George, Slater, Walker. 
Coke, Lamar, Vance, 
NAYS—4L. 
Aldri Conger, Jackson, Morrill, 
9 Dawes, Jonas, Platt, 
orp onnan — of Florida, a 
yard, roome, OBR, ns, 
Beck, Hale, Lapham, Sawyer, 
Blair, ence cg ” erman, 
Butler, n, M K Voorhees, 
Camden, Hawley, ey, illiams, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Miller of Cal. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., 
Chilcott, Ingalis, Morgan, 
ABSENT—24. 
Brown. Ferry Jones of Nevada, h. 
Cockrell, 5 i 5 jury, 
Davis of Tl:, Garland, McPherson, Saunders, 
Davis of W. Va., Grover, Mahone, Sewe! 
Edmunds, arris, Mi K Van Wyck, 
3 Johnston, Pend] wW m, 
So the amendment was rejected, 
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The Acting read the items in lines 614, 615, 616, 617, 618, 
619, and 620, as follows: 

Aa Of iron, ues S EA ox preted for: in Gils acki 1 ana 
one-quarter of 1 cent per Epa 

Cut nails and spikes, of iron or steel, 1 and one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

SAAT steel railway fish-plates, or splice-bars, 1 and one-half of 1 cent per 
pou. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to reserve the right to offer an amendment 
which has been on in committee to lines 619 and 620. I have 
not the amendment at hand, but will offer it later. 

The Acting Secretary read lines 621 and 622, as follows: 

Malleable iron castings, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
2 cents per pound. 

Mr. VANCE. The duty levied here upon malleable iron castings is 
nearly 60 per cent.—59.27 per cent. I should like to ask why a higher 
duty is placed upon this than on other castings, or than cut nails and 
spikes of iron or steel, &c. ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can state that that is all answered in the word 
tt malleable.” They are more valuable, because they can be ham- 
mered; at least I understand that to be the meaning of the phrase. 
They are malleable i 

Mr. VANCE. Why should the rate per cent. be greater if there is 
a difference in the value of the article? 

Mr. SHERMAN, The reason is that it is further advanced; it is a 
higher grade of manufacture. But I will say that the rate is reduced 
fully 25 per cent. Under the old law it was 2} cents and now it is re- 
duced to 2 cents a pound. So we have at least applied the rale of re- 
duction to this article as high as any other, that is 25 percent. I hope 
when the committee have gone so far toward reducing taxes the Sena- 
tor will pass it over. 

Mr. PLATT. Ishouldlike tosayaword. Cast-iron pipe is 1} cents 
per pound, reduced to 1 cent by the present bill. Castings of iron not 
specially enumerated are put here at 1} cents per pound. Those are 
very simple processes. The malleable-iron casting is a very difficult 
process, and one in which no malleable-iron manufacturer is sure that 
any particular lot is to come out of his furnace fit for use. There is 
great waste, indeed, of material, and I do not think that the duty of 2 
cents per pound is any higher in proportion to the cost of the article 
or the cost of the process or the difficulty in the process than is the rate 
fixed upon cast-iron pipe and other castings of iron. 

Mr. VANCE. All this does not answer the question I asked. I 
asked merely for information. There is so much about this schedule 
that I am unacquainted with, technicalities which I do not compre- 
hend, that I want all the information I can get. I see that the duty 
on cast-iron pipe of every description is 35 per cent. and a fraction, and 
on malleable castings it is 59 per cent. and a fraction. Now, why is 
one almost double the other? That is the information I want. 

Mr. PLATT. One is not almost double the other. 

Mr. VANCE. One is placed at 35 per cent. and the other at 59 per 


cent. 

Mr. PLATT. The same amount of reduction has been applied in 
each case; but the reason for the higher duty on malleable castings I 
have stated, or tried to state, and that is the process is so difficult, the 
loss in it is inevitable, and the price is very much more. 

Mr. VANCE. Ofcourse all that enters into the original cost; but why 
the percentage should be so much higher on one than on the other is 
what I can not understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will proceed. 

The Acting Secretary read lines 623 and 624, as follows: 

Wrought-iron or steel spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, 
2 cents per pound. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to reduce that to 14 cents a pound by striking 
out ‘2 and inserting ‘‘1},’’ in line 624. The duty now is 79 per 
cent., nearly 80 per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN, All these articles for nearly a page along here are 
articles that are not imported into this country, Our own American 
mechanics have practically got the trade; and probably the reduction 
proposed, if it be done with a full understanding of the value of these 
articles, might be made more or less. Practically, all these articles are 
now made in America. Senators will see from the tables before them 
that these articles of common use can be produced in this country by 
our own people probably as cheaply as by any others. The committee 
have uniformly reduced the duties on these articles about 25 cent. 
It seems to me the Senator ought to be satisfied with that. en it 

-comes to an article that is largely brought into thiscountry, then there 
may be some question; but where the articles are such as we know are 
made by the common blacksmiths of our country, as the horseshoes, 
and muleshoes, and oxshoes, &c., there is no occasion for a greater re- 
duction than 25 per cent. We might possibly, y making the reduc- 
tion blindly, as is proposed by the Senator from North Carolina, by re- 
ducing it about 65 per cent., do great injustice and disturb prosperous 
industries. 

Mr. VANCE. Thepresent duty is98.45 per cent., orsay 98} in round 
numbers. The proposed duty is 79 per cent. That is areduction, not 
of 25 per cent.; it is a very small reduction; but if it was a reduction 
of a thousand per cent. when it still left the duty 79 cent. I should 
think it would be too high. These articles yield little or no revenue. 
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Only $33,431.05 of revenue was collected from them last year. There 
are perhaps no articles in more common use throughout the country 
than these. I move to reduce the duty to 1} cents a pound, which will 
leave it I suppose about 50 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GROOME (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called). I announce 
the pair of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were here, I should 
vo yea.” 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- | 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I announce that I am paired with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. I make that announcement for the 


whole day. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS—23, 
Barrow, Cockrell, Hampton, Slater, 
Bayard, Coke, Jackson, Vance, 
Beck, Farley, Jones of Faorida, Vest, 
Butler, George, Lamar, Walker, 
Call, Gorman, Morgan, Williams. 
Camden, Groome, Pugh, 
NAYS—3. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Lapham, Platt, 
Allison, Frye, x S Plumb, 
Anthony, Hale, Mi Rollins, 
4 n, M Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller of Cal. 
Chilcott, Hill, Miller of N, ¥., 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
ABSENT—28. 

Brown, Garland, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, McPherson, Saunders, 
Davis of IL, Mahone, wyer, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Maxey Sewell, 
Edmunds, Johnston Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jonas, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Windom. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In accordance with notice, I now offer the following 
amendment from the Committee on Finance to come in after line 618, 
inserting an item left out of the bill by mistake: 

Cut-tacks, brads, or sprigs, not exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, 2} 
cents per pound; exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, 3 cents per pound. 

That is exactly the present rate, which is only 27 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. n 

The Acting Sectretary read lines 625 and 626, as follows: 

Anvils, 2 cents per pound, 

Iron or steel rivets, bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt-blanks, and 
finished hinges or hinge-blanks, 2 and one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. VANCE. The article just read by the Secretary is taxed under 
the existing law 2 cents per pound, and this is an increase of one-half 
cent per pound on the report of the Tariff Commission. In other words, 
it is restoring the present law. The Tariff Commission reported it at 
2 cents per pound, which would be 32.63 per cent. I move to strike 
out ‘‘and one-half of 1” and leave the clause ‘‘2 cents per pound.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from North Carolina is mistaken in 
his statement of facts, I think. The present rate is 2} cents per pound, 
and the rate recommended by the commission is 2} cents. 

Mr. VANCE. No; I am correet—— 

Mr. BECK. Or else the print is wrong. 

Mr. VANCE. Or the computation given us by the Treasury Depart- 
ment is wrong. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Kentucky will look at the com- 
parative statement—— 

Mr. BECK. Iam looking atit. ‘‘ Anvils, 2} cents.” 
intended to makeit 2 cents, but I am not sure. 

Mr. VANCE. On anvils? The rate on anvils is 2 cents per pound. 
That has been passed and agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. I was looking to ‘‘ anvils.” 

Mr. VANCE. No, it is ‘‘iron or steel rivets, bolts,” &e. The pres- 
ent tariff is 24 cents per pound, and according to the report of the Tariif 
Commission it would be 2 cents per pound; but according to the report 
of the Finance Committee as printed in the bill, it is 2} cents per pound, 
thus recommending an adherence to the present tariff duty in the face 
of the recommendation of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is amisprint in the bill the Senator is reading 
from. If he will look on the Tariff Commission report on page 56 he 
will find that 24 cents a pound is the rate. If he will look at the com- 
parative statement of rates published by order of the Finance Commit- 
tee he will find it 2} cents a pound. Thereis a misprint in the bill he 
is reading from; that is all. Ifthe Senator will look to the Tariff Com- 
mission report he will find he is mistaken. 

Mr. VANCE. Well, sir, nevertheless, I make the motion to reduce 


I think we 


it to 2 cents per pound whether it is a mistake in the Tariff 
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sion report or whether it is a mistake in the printor amistake made by 
the enumerator at the ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is onthe amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to strike out “‘and one- 
half of 1” in lines 627 and 628. 

The amendment was rejected; there being on a division—ayes 18, 
noes 21. 

The Acting Secretary read the clause from line 629 to line 631 inclu- 
sive, as follows: 


Iron or steel blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, track tools, wedges, and crow- 
bars, 2 and one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. VANCE. I makethe verysame motion there tostrike out ‘‘one- 
half of 1;” so that the clause will read: 

Iron or steel blacksmiths’ hammers and sledges, track tools, wedges, and crow- 
bars, 2 cents per 

It is the same duty that is existing now, it is noreduction at all; and 
that duty is 81.28 per cent; and as this is levied on the laborers them- 
selves, the men who use these hammers, crowbars, &c., and as a reduc- 
tion would bein their interest, I makethe motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] to make the duty on 
this item 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. 

Mr, CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called). 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when Mr. INGALLS’s name was 
called). The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was I am paired with theSen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERson]. Ido.not know how he 
would vote on this particular motion, but I should vote ‘‘yea’’ if he 
were here. - 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). Upon this question 
I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. If 
he were h I should vote “‘nay.”’ 

Mr. MILLER, of California Oe. his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER]. If he 
were here, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT. On this vote I am paired with the Senator from South 


Carolina [Mr. Hampton]. 
Foaie from New York [Mr. MILLER] not 


I am 


Mr. GROOME. The 
having voted, I withhold my vote under a general pair with him. 

I also announce, while I am on my feet, the pair of the Senator from 
sienu [Mr. GARLAND] with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. ED- 
MUNDS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS— A 


18, 
Barrow, Cockrell, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Bayard, Coke, ` Maxey, Walker, 
Beck, Farley, Mo: Williams. 
Call, Gorman, Pah 
Camden, Jackson, Slater, 
NAYS—2L 

Aldrich, Con; Hill, Morrill 
Allison, Davis of IL, Hoar, Rollins, 

nthony, wes, ellogg, 
Blair, ©’ Lapham, 
Cameron of Pa., n, kpr 

cott, Hawley, M 
ABSENT—37. 
Brown, Grover, McPherson, 
Butler, e, reaps wyer, 
Cameron of Wis., cam st Miller of Cal Sewell 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, Miller of N. ¥., Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Mitchell, Vet T 
Fair, Jo n, Pendleton, Voor! 
Ferry, Jonas, Platt, Windom. 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 
George, Lamar, m, 
Groome, McMillan, Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The item from line 632 to 635, inclusive, was read, as follows: 


Iron or steel ax! thereof, axle-bars, axle-blanks, or forgings for ax] 
without reference to stage or state of manufacture, 2 and one-half of 1 cen’ 
per poun 


The item from line 636 to line 639, inclusive, was read, as follows: 
Forgings of iron and steel, or forged iron, of whatever shape or in whatever 
stage of yy i not specially enumerated or provi for in this act, 2} 


The item from line 640 to line 642 was read, as follows: 


Horseshoe nails, hob nails, and wire nails, and all other wrought-iron or steel 
nails, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. COKE. I move tostrike ont, inline 642, ‘4’? and insert ‘2}.” 
On horseshoe i 
the duty is 5 cents per poun 


nails, hobnails, and wire nails, under the present 
There was $46.10 of revenue 


last year under this head, so that the duty is prohibitory. I move that 
it be reduced to 2} cents per pound, believing that it will bring these 
articles cheaper to the consumer and also bring more revenue to the 
Government. 

Mr. MORRILL, It will be seen that, while there was only a small 
amount imported, theduty is not large, only 39 per cent., and it is pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance to reduce to 31.21 per cent. 
That would seem to be a sufficient reduction, and these articles are all 


wrought and made by hand. 
Mr. VANCE. What would be the objection to reducing this duty to 
a point where the thing would bring some revenue to the Government? 


It is now practically prohibitory. that were reduced we could reduce 
the price to the people and get something for the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], to strike out, in line 642, ‘‘4” and 
insert ‘‘25.”? 

Mr. COKE. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILCOTT (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I was momentarily ab- 
sent, and was paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON]. 
I do not see him in the Chamber, and withhold my vote. I should vote 
“yea” if he were here. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. If he were here, I should 


vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. lameness he Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAM- 
a) is paired with the from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], I 
record my vote ‘‘yea.’? 


Mr. GEORGE. If I were not paired as announced by the Senator 
from Tenn I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. McMIL: I am paired with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. pees). [ 

I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. WrxDoM] is paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis]. 3 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam paired on this question with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I vote ‘nay.’ 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS—22. 


Barrow, Farley, Harris, Ransom. 
Beck, Garland, Jackson, Slater, ` 
Call, George, Lamar, Vance, 
Camden, Gorman, Maxey, Williams. 
Cockrell, Groome, Mo: 5 
Coke, Grover, Pugh, 
NAYS—23, 
Aldrich, Conger, . Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, Lapham, Platt, 

Anthony, Edmunds, Logan, Rollins, 

lair, n, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller of Cal. Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., i of N. Y., 

ABSENT—31L. 

Bayard, Frye, Kellogg, Un 
Brown, Hale, Mi Sewell, 
Butler, Ham: g McPherson, Van Wyck, 
— I Mahone, Vest, 
Davis of Il., Jo. m, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Pendleton, Walker, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Windom. 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The item in lines 643 and 644 was read, as follows: 

Boiler tubes, or flues, or stays of wrought-iron or steel, 3 cents per pound, 

The item in lineg 645 and 646 was read, as follows: 

Other wrought-iron or steel tubes or pipes, 2} cents per pound. 

The item from line 647 to line 652, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than three-fourths 
of one inch in diameter, 2 cents per pound ; less than three-fourths of one inch 
and not less than three-ei of one inch in diameter, 2} cents per pound ; less 
than three-eighths of one inch in diameter, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say a word in reference to that paragraph. 
As to all the paragraphs we have been considering since action was 
taken on cotton-ties, from line 614 of the bill down to line 646, there 
hasbeen a general reduction varying from 10 or 15 to 20 or 25 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to say 
a word? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL, If the Senator will move a reduction of one-quar- 
ter of a cent a pound on each of these rates I will not object. 

Mr. BECK. I think that is substantially what I proposed todo. I 
started to say that upon all the various items we have been going over 
for the last hour in which there were reductions, the te duty 
collected last year was only about $140,000. They are all little mat- 
ters, which nobody cares anything about, and therefore there were re- 
ductions upon them all, on most of them the duties being prohibitory 
now, and on most of them they are prohibitory even at the little reduc- 
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tions proposed. That is the character of the reductions that have been 
obtained from the Tariff Commission, but when they come to trace 
chains, in which there is something of importance, then there is an 


increase. 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. I have looked into that, because when- 
ever you find a change of classification, as there is here made without 
any cause and without any reason assigned for it, the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the careful men who prepared this bill have always taken care 
to put in something that will put money into their pockets, and they 
havechanged the character of trace-chainsin the present law in a variety 
of ways. y 

The present law is: 
fourth of an inch in E emais cents mobo ES a vba hrpe RA 
in diameter and not under No. 9, wire gauge, 3 cents per pound; under No. 9 
wire gauge, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The bill before us following the report of the commission changes the 
classification to: 

Chain or chains ofall kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than three-fourths 
of one inch in diameter, 2 cents per pound; less than three-fourths of one inch 
and not less than thi hths of one inch in diameter, 2} cents per pound ; less 
than three-eighths of one inch in diameter, 3 cents per pound, 

On all that class of trace-chains made of wire or steel between thrée- 
fee and one-fourth of an inch in diameter, which embraces nearly 
all the trace-chains and other chains that are needed, there is an in- 
crease over the present law, they being put here at 3 cents per pound. 
Under the present law the rate is 2} down to 2}. Here is an addition 
of half a cent per pound; or an increase of 17 per cent. on all that class 
of chains which come in between three-eighths and two-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and that one-eighth embraces many, indeed, I under- 
stand the majority of the chains that we bringin. The difference is 
between 2} and 3 cents per pound on all of that class of chains. If Iam 
correct in saying that it adds 17 per cent., it will bring up the rate col- 
lected from 57 to 74.7 per cent. 

That was not done by accident; there was a design in it; and I want 
some member of the Finance Committee to tell why that change was 
made. It was made by the Tariff Commission to deceive the commit- 
tee. I did notsee it until I began to suspect everything they did when 
they made a change of classification, and on figuring out the difference 
between the three-eighths and one-fourth, where they increase the 
rate from 2} to 3 cents, I saw that it was done for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the committee, deceiving Congress, and deceiving the country. 
I believe there never was a body of men who met together who more 
carefully concealed, more artfully concealed what they were doing than 
the Tariff Commission. When I began to read the letters of Mr. Por- 
ter, and to learn his history in various other transactions connected 
with the census and the sales of books and his present trip to Europe 
to prove that everybody is starving there, and when I began to read 
the letters published the other day my attention was called to him and 
to Mr. Kenner and others, And when I came to look at the bill and see 
the changes of classification with an increased duty upon all important 
articles that the country receives from abroad, and examined the pre- 
tended reduction that has been made, I was astonished. As I said, 
from the time we passed the cotton-ties item until we struck this item 
the duties are prohibitory. I believe the Senate would have been bet- 
ter off, and the masses would have been better off, and we would have 
passed a bill much more readily if we had been disembarrassed from 
this attempt at a tariff by the Tariff Commission. Itis the trouble of 
undoing and setting aside false classifications that is giving us more 
difficulty now than we should have in dealing with a tariff as an orig- 
inal proposition. 

If the Senator from Vermont will strike out the classification put in 
by this Tariff Commission in this item, unless he can give a good reason 
why there should be a change, and adopt the classification of the pres- 
ent law, and then make his proposed reduction, so that we shall under- 
stand what we are doing and what is the effect of our action, he will 
make a great improvement in the bill. I do not know the effect of 
this change of classification. I know it will increase by half a cent a 
pound, or from 17 to 20 per cent. ad under a pretense of a re- 
duction, the duty upon the class of trace-chains and other things that 
are most used by the people of the country, and I do not propose if I 
can help it to allow that false classification to be made without explana- 
tion or report under a pretense of reduction, but a substantial increase. 
I hope some member of the committee will tell why this classification 
was changed. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I do not desire to take any time to 
explain anything, though I think the Senator from Kentucky is de- 
cidedly mistaken, for I am anxious to make some progress; but I do 
wish to make a proposition that I think he will accept, and that is to 
make the rate, in line 648, 1} cents; in line 650, 2 cents; and in line 
652, 24 cents per pound. That will most inly be a substantial re- 
duction of the present rate, and I hope that that will content the Senator 
from Kentucky and that he will forgive me if I forego answering his 
impeachment of the Tariff Commission on every occasion that he gets up. 

Mr. BECK. The only reason I desire an answer in this regard is to 
spe whether I am doing the Tariff Commission injustice, If they have 


any reason for making these changes and an increase of half a cent a 
pound or 20 per cent. upon items that the people want, while they were 
pretending to make a reduction of 20 per cent., I should like to hear it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Senator desires a statement, I think I can 
show him very readily that he is mistaken. 

Mr. BECK. Am I mistaken in saying that there is an increase over 
the present rate in that class of chains between one-fourth and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is not mistaken in that. 

Mr. BECK. What was that for? 

Mr. ALDRICH. But there is a very great reduction on every other 

e 

Mr. BECK. But that is the large and important one; and why was 
that made? That is what I desire to understand. 

Mr, ALDRICH. That is only one-fourth of a cent a pound. 

Mr. BECK. Why is that one-fourth of a cent added, or 20 per 
cent. more, the Tariff Commission giving us an increase while pretend- 
ing to make reductions? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know what basis the Senator has for say- 
ing that the large importations are between one-fourth and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 

Mr. BECK. I have information from the public documents of the 
country and from men who profess to know, and I want to know now 
why the Tariff Commission made that change, in whose interest it was. 
In other words, if they made a change without cause and under a false 
pretense, then I say “‘ false in one thing, false in all things.” Nearly 
two millions of pounds are imported of these articles, 1,318,930, and 
how much comes under this class I do not know. 

Mr. ALDRICH. reduction on all the other grades is from ahalf 
to three-fourths of a cent a pound. That is the reduction on every 
grade except the one which the Senator names. 

Mr. BECK. I deny it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And the difference in was made, I sup- 
pose, because under the old law there were two kinds of classification, 
one alluding to the one-eighth of an inch, and the other to the wire 
gauge, The commission have made it uniform in the present bill in- 
stead of using the wire gauge in one part and the eighths of inches in 
the other part. z 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwill make the motion I suggested to the Senator 
from Kentucky: To insert 1} cents on line 648; on line 650, 2 cents; 
and on line 652, 2} cents. I think that will content my friend from 
Kentucky. 

m BECK. The first proposition is 17, the next 2, and the next 24 
cents 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK, I think that is a sensible reduction. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now let the clause be reported as amended. 

Mr. VANCE. Will not the Senator from Vermont make the last- 
mentioned class 2 cents per pound ? 

Mr. MORRILL. No, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. That is the chain that holds the plow. 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

Mr. VANCE. Which chain holds the plow ? 

Mr. MORRILL.. A much larger one. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator from Vermont, I am afraid, has not seen 
many plows. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, I have, and sold trace-chains and plows too. 

Mr. VANCE. Less than ighths of an inch in diameter is the 
chain which pulls the plow, and is the chain in most common use in 
this country; and the reduction he proposes from the bill brings them 
back, as I understand, to the old rate. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh,no,. As the proposition now stands in the bill 
it is lower than the old rate in the general class. 

Mr. VANCE. Anyone who will take the time to make the calcula- 
tion (I can not make it hurriedly in this way) will see that the pro- 
posed reduction on the larger kind of chain is greater than the proposed 
reduction on the smaller ones used by the farmers. 

Mr. MORRILL. No, I propose one-fourth of a cent reduction on the 
larger ones and half a cent on the smaller ones. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator will observe that owing to there being 
less labor in the manufacture of the large chains, or from some other 
cause with which I am not acquainted, the total tage of duty on 
the large chains is very much greater than it is on the small ones, and 
still they are not upon an equality by the proposed reduction of the . 
Senator from Vermont. I do not think that in the interest of agricult- 
ure and in the interest of the great majority, which we should consult, 
the latter enumeration, to wit, ‘‘all chains jessthan three-eighths of 1 
inch in diameter,’’ should be put at 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say to the Senator from North Carolina that 
while there is a reduction in the other, the proposition of the Senator 
from Vermontin regard to that one item, between three-eighths and one- 
fourth ofan inch in diameter Space which, as Iam advised, the largest 
number of chains do come in), only seeks to restore the present law, 
which is 2} cents a pound upon all chains between three-eighthsand one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, 

Mr. VANCE. That is precisely what I stated. 

Mr, BECK, The amendment brings it down to the present law. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 


The question is on the amendment 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. VANCE. Iask whether, after the adoption of the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont, to which I have no objection, as to the largest 
item, my motion would be in order to reduce the duty on the smaller 
size? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not if the amendments were agreed 
to in a lump; but there can be a separate vote if any one calls for it, and 
the Chair will regard the question as open. 

Mr. MORRILL. LI hope the Senator from North Carolina will not 
higgle about it, for I have tried to meet him, as far as I could, at least 
half way. I trust the Senator will not insist on the further considera- 
tion of this item. 

Mr. VANCE. Well, Mr. President, it is very hard to resist the ap- 
peal which the Senator from Vermont makes, and I will not make a 
further stand now, but reserve the motion to strike out *‘ three ” and 
insert ‘‘ two cents ’’ in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘‘ Three ” has been stricken out. 

The item in line 653 was read, as follows: 

Cross cut saws, 8 cents per linear foot. 

The item from line 654 to line 656, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Mill, pit, and drag saws, not over 9 inches wide, 10 cents per linear foot; over 
9 inches wide, 15 cents per linear foot. 


The item in line 657 was read, as follows: 
Circular saws, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. VANCE. Irise to aninquiryforinformation. Why is the duty 
on circular saws about twice as great as it is*upon cross-cut saws? 
One is about 15 per cent., as I make the calculation, and the other 30. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator had read the bill he would have 
seen that one is by the foot and the other ad valorem. 

Mr. VANCE. I know; but when they are all reduced to ad valorem 
one is 30 and the other 15 per cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. Circular sawsare put in here because they were an 
unenumerated article before. 

Mr. VANCE. Still that does not answer my question; but let it go. 

Mr. BECK. This is one of the little matters where they made re- 
ductions. I have been expecting the Senator from Ohio to rise and ex- 
plain and ask that this item be put on the free-list, because while he 
was Secretary of the Treasury he recommended that all the things 
which did not bring $10,000 or upward be made free, as there was so 
much difficulty and trouble in collecting the revenues. All these duties 
are prohibitory now, and the reduction proposed does not amount to 
anything. . 

The item in lines 658 and 659 was read, as follows: 

Hand, back, and all other saws not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COKE. I move to strike out “40” and toinsert ‘‘20;™ so as to 
read ‘20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

I find that the present rate of duty is 40 per cent., and that $21.30 
and $50.97 were collected in one year upon the importations of these 
saws, making about $72 collected. The duty appears to be prohibitory. 
I move that 40 per cent. be stricken out and 20 per cent. inserted, be- 
lieving that it will produce greater revenue while cheapening the article 
to the consumer. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that will not be done. The saws of this 
description made in this country are the most beautiful article made in 
the world. They are made by very ingenious mechanics, and the present 
duty upon them is only 43 per cent., and it has’ been reduced by this 
item to 40 per cent. There are some descriptions to which a lesser rate 
might possibly be made to apply. There are others that could noten- 
dure it. I trust, therefore, that the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas will not prevail. 

Mr. VANCE. I support with great pleasure the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. These saws that are used by hand are used by all 
the carpenters and almost every farmer in the country. I want to put 
in the testimony of Mr. James E. Emerson, a saw manufacturer in the 
United States, contained in an address which he made before the na- 
tional tariff convention, in New York, in November, 1881, in which he 
makes use of the following language: 


We have been able to enter the English market with our saws. The largest 
saw manufacturer in the United States to-day has a place of business in the city 
of London. Weare exporting saws from the United es into Canada and into 
other colonies of Great Britain; and we have been enabled by the skill and 
genius of American mechanics to place upon the market an article with which 
we can compete with them right in their own market. 


If that is so, why should a duty of 40 per cent. be placed upon the 
common handsaw in universal use throughout the country, a necessary 
appendage to every cottage and every farmstead in the United States? 

Mr. MORRILL. That could be done only in this way: Where ‘they 
import the plate-steel and manufacture the saws and get a drawback 
upon it. From articles exclusively made of our own product they 
might possibly be exported in some instances so as to compete; but I 
assure the Senator from North Carolina that there is not a mechanicin 
his State who would use a foreign-made saw in preference to an Ameri- 
can saw. 

Mr. VANCE. That may be. Then if the article made here is so 


much superior to the other, certainly the superior article does not need 
a high protective tariff to protect it against the inferior article in a land 
where people are outside of the lunatic asylum. 

Mr. MORRILL. They have been cheapened more than 40 per cent. 
within the last twenty-five years. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the Senator mean that the tariff has cheapened 

em ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Ido mean to say that the protection afforded has 
given rise to their manufacture in various places, and especially in 
Philadelphia, where a very beautiful article is made to a large amount. 

Mr. VANCE. They have been cheapened in England in precisely 


“the same ratio that they have been here. Does the Senator contend 


that our tariff has cheapened the English article ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Of coursewe have to compete there, as we always 
do all over the world. 

Mr. VANCE. That is the most wonderful thing that I have found 
yet; and I have heard of a Yankee who invented a scarecrow so fright- 
ful that it not only made the crows quit pulling up corn but made them 
bring back all that they had pulled up thespring before. [Laughter. ] 
It seems to me if wecan pass a tariff law here that will absolutely reduce 
everything in England, the higher we make it the better, and the 
sooner we get at it the better. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], to reduce the rate from 40 per 
cent, ad valorem to 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were here, I should 


vote ‘‘ yea.” 
Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. Ifhe were present, I should 


vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. If he were present, 
I should vote ‘“‘nay.’’ : 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Jam paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. If he were here, I should 
vote “yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR (after having voted in the negative). I am paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARRow]. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Bayard, Garland, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Beck, Groome, Lamar, Vance, 
Butler, Grover, Maxey, Williams. 
on oo aga a 
e, S, 
Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 
NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Ingalls, Miller of N. Y., 
Aun, Edmunds, Kellogg, i orrill, 
nthony, Frye, Lapham, latt, 

Camaros of Pa., Harrison, MDa, Rollins, 

Hawley, Mi Sa’ T, 
Songen n, McMillan, Van Wyck. 
Davis of Nl., Hoar, Miller of Cal., 

ABSENT—28. 
Barrow, Fair, Jones of Ni Saunders, 
Blair, * Ferry, — Sewell, 
Brown, George, Sherman, 
Call, Gorman, Mitchell, Vest, 
Camden, Hale, Pendleton, Vi 
Cameron of Wis., Johnston, Plumb, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Saulsbury, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The next paragraph, from line 660 to line 666, was read, as follows: 


Files, file-blanks, rasps, and floats of all cuts and kinds, four inches in length 
and under, 35 cents per dozen; over four inchesin h 


ength and under nine inches, 
Troiae por disa; nine inches in length and under fourteen inches, $1.50 per 
dozen; fourteen inches in length and over, $2.50 per dozen. 


Mr. BECK. I only desirę to say that that isa very importantitem, 
and one to which the committee has given much attention. Isee the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] onhisfeet. I believe that 
he understands it; I confess that I do not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will state the effect of the provision as compared 
with the present law, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. BECK. Ido. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duty by the present law on 18-inch files is 
$4.93, reduced by the present bill to $2.50; on 16-inch, from $3.63 to 
$2.50; on 12-inch, from $1.73 to $1.50; on 8-inch, from 83 cents to 75 
cents. Itisareduction on all grades except the very finest and smallest 
files, and on them there is no reduction whatever. 

Mr. VANCE. There is so much noise in the Chamber that I could 
not hear all that the Senator from Rhode Island said. I understood 
him to claim, however, that this is a reduction upon all the grades 
except one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr, VANCE. I have been furnished by the New York importers 
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with a statement of the importation of files, the present duty, the pro- 
posed duty upon them, and the price abroad, which I will ask to have 
the Secretary read, by which it will be shown that the duty is enor- 
mously increased upon all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the paper. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that a printed statement, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a printed statement. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is it signed by somebody? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then it will bereadas part of the Senator’s speech. 
There will be no objection to that. 

Mr. VANCE. As the reading of figures is tedious, if there is any 
objection to the reading I ask the privilege of the paper being printed 
as a portionof my remarks. It is a shortstatement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If permission is given to me to insert a statement 
by ible parties who are willing to give their names I have no 
objection to that being done. I will say that the statements made in 
the paper which the Senator from North Carolina has sent to the desk 
are misleading. Hesaysthey are made by a New York importer. That 
they are erroneous is shown by the statement which I hold in my hand. 
I submit a statement of the Nicholson File Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, as follows: 

TARIFF ON FILES, 
Argument by Nicholson File Company. 
PROVIDENCE, December 28, 1882. 

First. Specific duty as distinct from ad valorem or compound is asked for by 
the commissioners as being desirable on files. 

md. Mr, L. McMullen, an examiner in the appraiser’s department New 
York custom house, in his testimony before the commissioners (see 434, 
Misc. Doc, 6, part 2. Jast two paragraphs) truly says, speaking of saws and files, 
that there are hardly any imported at this time on account of the progress that 
has been made in improving the quality and cheapening the production and 
bay. ae a specific duty of so mucha pound. | s 
hird. We admit that in view of the multiplicity of kinds and cuts which in 
themselves can be so subdivided as to increase their cost more than twofold, 
while in many cases to the casual observer the difference would hardly be 
discernible, that a specific duty would prevent the possibility of undervaluation. 

Fourth. It should, however, be borne in mind that any specific duty of so much 
per dozen or per pound which will afford protection to the average-value file 
will afford little protection to the finer es, while on the coarser grades the 
duty might be too large. The Pony osora will show the wide range of 
values, being based on the cost price in Liverpool, England: 


| 


aA S DES 
>] ga | Ta 
Kinds, and degrees of coarseness. 26 Sa | 24 
Se E Pas all as 

A © o 

+ ~ -~ 


Showing increased cost on account of fineness of cut and extra labor of 113 
cent., npr cent., and 81 per cent.; and these differences in the cost of the 
nameda 


re notexceptional and would hold practically th: h 
the range 2a ye pti ; pi y good throughout all 
Fifth. If, as edbyAppraiser McMullen,the duty should be fixed atsomueh 
per pound, the varying weights would require several cations, otherw: 
the 18-inch file of the coarser grades would be protected een times as much 
as the 3-inch, and the finer es of files will have but about half the protection 
of the coarser grades, as will be seen by the following table: 
åg | fa | 42 
-8 o 23g 
Kinds, and degrees of coarseness. ES g as 
eR | Sk | 28 
3 S E 
Flat, mill, half-rounc, d: 
If bastard or coarse-cut, cost in Live R egesi 


8} per cent, 80 per cent., 110 per cent. 


The equivalent ad valorem haber Peer Pigeon Eon 
-smooth would eq per cent,, 42 per 


Or if applied to the finer cuts of d 
cent., 60 per cent. 
Thus 


under par- 
to $1.28. 


up to within comparatively few 
Lng gone into this country have come, 
, which, during the eleven 


per cent. on all classes of fil 


the smallersizes and Sae radonin 1S per ooi on some of the sizes an 

coarser grades, the ingenuity and of our m successfully 
devoted to the production of the larger sizes and coarser kinds, until at the pres- 
ent time, by the force of com „ American-made files are sold in this coun- 
try, notwit! ding the high price of labor and cost of living, 20 percent. lower 
than they were before the Morrill tariff went into effect, or, say, in 1859 or 1860. 


Seventh. We have not the data at hand to state positively what proportion of 
the files that are brought into this country at the present time ROA thie courier 
grade, Sheffield goods, but we assume, and venture the opinion, that not 20 per 
cent, of the entire importation of files during 1882 were of this , and the bal- 
ance of the importations, over 80 per cent., was made up of files manufactured 
by Peter Stubs, of Warrington, England, and F, L. Grobet and Vantier & Sons, 
both of Geneva, in Switzerland, and, further, that the great bulk of these files 


-which constitute the 


were eight inches and under in length, and of the finer cuts, such as are used by 
jewelers, dentists, watchmakers, silversmiths, and in the finer grades of tool 
work in machine shops, and upon which the minimum equivalent ad valorem 
rate of wigs Con cage 

Eighth. Under the existing tariff the duty on files not over ten inches long is 
10 cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem; over ten inches long, is6 cents per 
pound and reent. ad valorem; which, when applied to the class of tiles just 
referred to, offers little potection in the way of specific duty, as the sah ol 
dozen isso small neler osporili upon the small sizes, or five inchesand under, 
great bulk of this class of trade. 

Ninth. The files made by Stubs, Grobet, and Vantier, it should be recollected, 
are not invoiced from what is known as the Sheffield list, but from very much 
higher lists, issued by each of the parties named; therefore any specific duty 
which may be fixed upon should be based upon these lists, and net upon the 
cheaper or Sheffield grades. 

Tenth. The tariff on files as reported isas suggested to the Tariff Commission 
by a committee appointed especially for that purpose by the File Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States; and notwithstanding the opposition which 
is embodied in an unsigned circular dated “New York, December, 1582,” and 
sent to the Finance Committee of the Senate, in which exorbitant duty is shown 
upon certain sizes and cheaper grades of files, the duty as recommended is not 

gher than it should be if applied to the kinds of files actually imported at the 
present time. Especially is this true of the smaller sizes, which it has been 
shown require a much higher specific duty owing to their largely increased 
cost at port of shipment, 

Eleventh. To prepare ourselves to produce these small and finer grades of files, 
which have hitherto been and still are entirely imported, this company alone 
have already expended large sums of money, and are desirous of succeeding in 
supplying our American mechanics with American-made files of every grade 
andk known at the present day, and the obstacle that we can not alone over- 
come is the lack of suitable protection upon files six inches and under in length 
as against the cheap, half-paid laborers of Europe, Switzerland im particular. 
The nature of this work is such that but comparatively little machinery can be 
safely applied, thus necessitating, if these are produced in this country, 
the employment of careful and skilled workmen to a much larger extent than 
in the ord or coarser grades of files. 


Mr. BECK. But we must vote on thé question. ‘Why not state ex- 
actly what it is? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He did state before. 

Mr. BECK. I confess that after working at this question of files for 
weeks, as the Senator knows, adopting first one view and then another, 
finally I did not know what to do and quit in absolute despair, never 
understanding it, and I do not understand it now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already stated the effect of the changes. I 
will restate it if the Senator desires, or I will make a more careful and 
elaborate statement and will point out the glaring errors and mistakes 
of the printed statement which the Senator from North Carolina has 
sent to the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. BECK. I want to vote intelligently; that is all I care about. 

Mr. VANCE. I want to say in answer to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I have a letter at my room containing the names of the firm 
who sent me that statement, which I have not here. I will try to pro- 
duce it. I think it is a reliable statement. At all events, I think it 
comes from areliablefirm. Of course I donot know whether the state- 
ment is correct or not. 

The paper submitted by Mr. VANCE is as follows: 

Table showing the ad valorem equivalent of the present mixed rate of duties 
on certain kinds of files, at their present wholesale market price in Shef- 
field and the ad valorem equivalent of the proposed specific rate of duty on 
the same files at the same prices. 

DUTIES ON ENGLISH FILES. 


Present duty. Proposed new duty. 
eh: *| ku 
es ces 

Description of files. wae ed 

Rate. 3 F Rate, 2g ge 

Soto 
EE gee 
Taper saw files: Per ct. 
3 inches..... .| 10e. per Ib. and 30 per ct... 4 at 
3t inches.. 02d oo eee} 7L 
4 inches.. 634 
4} inches. 123 
5 inches. 112 
5} inches. s oo == %5 
Mill bastard: 
10 inches... ....| 10c, per Ib, and 30 per ct... $1.50 per doz... 82} 
win inches... .| 6c. per Ib. and 30 per ct... per doz... 68} 
at s 
4inches..... .| 10c. per Ib. and 30 per ct... 35c, per doz... 
6 inches.. 75c. per doz.... at 
$2.50 per doz... 68} 
Half-round basta 
Y 6 inches.. 5e. per doz.... 83} 
10 inches.. $1.50 per doz... 824 
14 inches.. $2.50 per doz... 68} 
Round basta: 
6 inches. 75e. per doz... 88 
8 inches A 7a 59 
10 inches. $1.50 per doz... 824 
14 inches.. $3.50 per doz... 68) 
uare 
6 inches..... 10c. per Ib. and 30 per ct... | 75c. per doz.... . 88} 
8 inches.. a aa a MG: ASER, o pE 59 
10 inches... NT. eo sv 56) | $1.50 per doz... 82 
14 inches... 6c. per lb, and 30 per ct... 55} | $2.50 per coes] 68} 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Thestatement submitted by the Senator from North 
Carolina is based on quoted prices abroad of the lowest grade and cost 
of files. Ifthe better grade of ‘‘dead-smooth’’ had been taken, a dif- 
ference in price would have been shown on 4-inch files of 113 per cent. ; 
on 10-inch, of 90 per cent. ; on 16-inch, of 81 per cent. The anonymous 
circular takes, I believe, the lower prices for the coarse cuts in every case, 
while the statement which I have made showing the effect of the pro- 
posed changes and showing a reduction of from 9 to 30 per cent. upori 
present rates is based upon the average cost of all cuts and sizes of the 
various kinds of files. 

Mr. VANCE. Of course I am not competent to tell whether that 
statement is correct or not. I suppose that the prices-current quoted 
in the newspapers would correct any errors that might have been made 
in the statement that I might make or that the Senator might make; 
but I want to say that circumstances are against the statement that he 
puts in. The manner of enumerating and of classifying these files is 
entirely changed in the bill, and there is no reason assigned for it. 
Although the duty was specific before, it is now made specific by the 
dozen. I concur in what the Senator from Kentucky asserted a while 
since, that I have known nowhere any change from one duty to the 
other that did not have some object in it, and that object was connected 
with an increase of the duty. 

I do not see any reason why the classification of these files should 
be changed, and the manner of levying the duty sbould be changed 
also, unless there is something to be gained by it. Formerly, the rate 
was 3 cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem, and 6 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem; according to the classes. Itseems 
now that the method of classification is changed to 75 cents, $1.50, and 
$2.50 per dozen. 3 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwillstate very briefly the reasons for making this 
change. They are two: first, to simplify the classification and prevent 
iraud; and, second, to prevent a decrease in rates, which the manufact- 
urers were unwilling to submit to on the smaller and finer classes of 
tiles, such as I hold in my hand, and which are used by jewelers, watch- 
makers, and dentists, and in which the proportion of the cost of labor 
is about 90 per cent. of the whole cost of the file. They are wonderful 
pieces of mechanism, creditable to American mechanics, and I would 
ask Senators to examine them. Files of this class are now madealmost 
entirely in Switzerland and in England, by three manufacturers. Sev- 
eral manufacturing establishments in this country are, however, now 
preparing to make them. While they do not object to a reduction on 
all the larger sizes, they protest against a reduction upon the smaller 
and finer files to which I have alluded. 

I will make one more statement. In 1861, when what is known as 
the Morrill tariff went into effect, 90 per cent. of all the files used in this 
country were made abroad. To-day 90 per cent. of the files used here 
are made in the United States; and notwithstanding the increased cost 
of labor over what it was at that time, files to-day are 20 cent. 
cheaper than they were in 1861, which I think is a very creditable show- 
ing for the skill and the energy of American manufacturers. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to ask the Senator if the statement he 
submits is from the manufacturers of files in this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is from a responsible manufacturer whose name 
is signed to the paper which I present. 

Mr. VANCE. The one is a statement by the importersof the goods, 
and the other a statement by the manufacturers. I leave it there. 

Mr. BAYARD. I can not doubt that the schedule proposed by the 
change does work a very considerable advance in the duty upon files. 
The duty on machinery is 35 per cent. ad valorem; and where is the 
advantage that this most necessary tool in the making of all machinery 
shall have the benefit derived from a cheapened crude material taken 
away from it by fixing at a high rate the instrament by which ma- 
chinery is chiefly made? Tt is as clear a tax upon labor as I think can 
well be imagined or stated. Despite all the advance in machinery the 
file is still the very basis of machine-making. You may adopt what 

ials you please, but in the end you must place your work under 
the file. Why is an implement, a tool necessary to unskilled labor and 
necessary toskilled labor? Why should the very creative force of Amer- 
ican labor be subject to an increased tax? It certainly can not be con- 
tended that that is necessary. We have already by a proposed schedule 
to this tariff reduced the duty on the crude material of which files are 
made, and every day invention is making steel cheaper and cheaper. 
Why, then, should it be that this advance—for advance, I submit to my 
friend from Rhode Island, it undoubtedly is—in the tariff schedule, 
which the Senator from Kentucky says is almost always found to ac- 
company a change in the phraseology and arrangement of the schedules, 
why should it be now insisted upon to destroy the very advantages that 
invention has brought about in the making of steel, and the improve- 
ments by which files are made and files are cleaned ? 

I know of one industry connected with this particular tool, the sand 
blast, which enables files to be restored to their original sharpness. I 
believe the machines are used at the Government machine-shops. Why, 
when this essential facility in our manufactures is progressing, should it 
be arrested by ah increased tax? It is that idea that it seems to me 
has prevailed, so that just as fast as human i uity discovers labor- 


ingen 
aiding and labor-saving methods, the benefit which was intended for 


mankind, in this country at least, is cut off by some tax law and by some- 
thing which makesit moreand more difficult for our people to get the bene- 
fit of the progress of modern invention. That seems to the con- 
stantly recurring feature of the tax laws as proposed here. Why was 
it that this tariff schedule was so recast that you can scarcely recognize 
the subject by comparing the present law and the proposed law? Ido 
not doubt that these figures are correct, that there is the advance asrep- 
resented in thestatement presented by the Senator from North Carolina, 
running from 34 to 123 cent. 

I trust there will not be an advance in this essential primary tool in 
the manufacture of machinery. : 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Delaware is certainly mistaken 
in supposing that the rate proposed now increases the cost of files to the 
unskilled labor of the country or even to the carpenter, blacksmith, and 
joiner. The rates proposed to be substituted are lower for all of these 
articles, and are only increased on the very fine articles such as are used 
by dentists and jewelers. The present rate is 10 cents per pound and 
30 per cent. ad valorem on all files not exceeding ten inches in length, 
and above that 6 cents per pound and 30 percent. ad valorem. The 
rate proposed here is a very considerable reduction upon all the larger 
classes of files, and it only reaches these smaller and very fine articles 
that do not take a large amount of steel and it is simplified from theold 
tariff to a specific rate. 

Mr. VANCE. There is no motion pending, I believe? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. None. 

Mr. VANCE. I move, then, to strike out that paragraph relating to 
files, from line 660 to line 666 inclusive, and insert the classification of 
the present law: 

Files, file-blan! and floats, not e ten in i $ r 
iga aa paeniagogt esn e ten inches Aei jaaar a a ony te] es ceed a 


BE ioe will very nearly conform to the present law with a very slight 
uction. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope that will not be done. I think the Senator 
from Delaware could not have heard my denial, which I meant to make 
as emphatic as language could make it, that this is an increase over the 
present rates. Isay that it is a decrease on the large sizes of 30 per 
cent., on the medium sizes of about 13 per cent., and on some of the 
smaller sizes of about 9 per cent. The only place where the present 
rate is retained is on the very small and very tine files to whichI have 
called the attention of the Senate. 

If the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina should prevail 
it would stop immediately the manufacture of these fine files in the 
United States and transfer their manufacture back to Switzerland and 
England. They are not used by the masses of the people at all. No 
man in the State of North Carolina, unless it be a dentist or a watch- 
maker, is interested to the extent of one-tenth of acent in the question 
whether the duty on these files is 40 or 50 per cent.; whether it remains 
as it is now or is reduced. If the Senator desires to strike down an in- 
dustry which has just commenced in this country his amendment ought 
to prevail, otherwise it ought not. 

Mr. VANCE. Ido not know why the Senator undertook to say so 
knowingly that such and such articles are not used in North Carolina. 
Perhaps they are, and perhaps they arenot. That is not the question; 
but there is one thing very certain: they arenotmade there. I have no 
doubt in the world of that. I should like toask the Senator how many 
factories in the United States are engaged in the manufacture of these 
small files? 

Mr. ALDRICH. But very few. 

. VANCE. How many? 

. ALDRICH. Probably ten or twelve. 

. VANCE. Where are they located? 

. ALDRICH. In various States in the East. 

. VANCE. Are there any in the Senator’s own State? 

. ALDRICH. Yes, sir; two I think. 

Mr. VANCE. How many? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two, and others in New Jersey and in Massachu- 
setts—and I think in other manufacturing States. 

Mr. VANCE. On what authority does the Senator undertake tosay 
that my constituents do not use them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said no one outside of a few dentists and watch- 
makers, for no one else, except jewelers, silversmiths, and makers of 
fine tools uses these files in any State. 

Mr. VANCE. And the Senator is sure that the factories would die 
immediately if the duty was placed as I propose? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The factories would not die, but as the manufact- 
ure of these files requires 90 per cent. of labor the workmen would die, 
or else they would stop the manufacture in his country. 

Mr. VANCE. Well, Mr. President, I do not like to be the cause of 
anybody’s death, but I insist upon my amendment, I disavow any 
malice, and therefore I shall not be guilty of murder. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand from the Senator from 
a Island that the present bill reduces as a whole the duty upon 

es. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do say that most emphatically. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. All those used in the common estab- 
lishments and about the saw-mills? 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. And on those things the country is 
generally interested in, files used in blacksmith’sshops, &c., itis a reduc- 
tion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I dosay so. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina on that class of files willincreasethe duty. I 
hope he will confine his amendment to the small files, for itis very im- 
portant, as every blacksmith’s shop in his State as well as mine uses 
the large files. His amendment increases the duty on those. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the present duty on the large, coarser files? 
I see the average duty is put down by the accountant of the Treasury 
Department at 44.83 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘The duty on 19-inch files at present is $4.93 a 
dozen. This reduces it to $2.50 a dozen, a reduction of nearly 50 per 


cent. 

Mr. SLATER. Statement No. 26 from the Treasury Department, 
‘Home Consumption and Imposts, Imported Merchandise entered for 
Consumption in the United States,” puts the largest files coming in last 
year now spoken of at 40.13 and all files at 57.65 per cent. on the aver- 


age. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This reduces it on the very largest sizeabout 30 
per cent. from that rate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays, they were ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. L. McMullen, examiner in the appraisers’ de- 
partment of the custom-house at New York, was examined last August 
before the Tariff Commission at Long Branch, He states: 

The American files can be produced much cheaper than the European manu- 
facturers can export them, because we have inthis country many new machines 
for cutting the files which has greatly lessened the costof production. 

This being the case, it seems to me that all anxiety in regard to pro- 
tection might well cease, and certainly there is no necessity for an ad- 
vance of duty; but I do not know whether the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is to advance the duty upon this article or 
not. I find in the table for the year ending June 30,1882, that the 
duties received upon one class of files was $51,295.66 and on another 
$27,026.79, making in all less than $80,000 for an article probably as 
universally used as any other article that can be named, used in every 
blacksmith’s shop in the country, used in every farm-house, and yet 
we receive less than $80,000 of duty upon it. I can not think itisa 
matter of great importance that the duty should be increased, because 
the more it is increased the less the revenue. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. Not seeing him in his seat, I do not 
vote. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM], but on this 
question I think he would vote as I do, and I vote “‘nay.’’ 

Mr. McMILLAN. I can assure the Senator he would. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND], unless my vote shall be nec- 
essary to make a quorum. I do not know how he would vote, but I 
should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). Iam paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. MILLER, of California (when his name was called). 
paired with my colleague [Mr. FARLEY]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 30; as follows: 


T am 


YEAS—19. 
Barrow, George, Lamar, Slater, 
Butler, Grover, Maxey, Vance, 
Call, Harris, Mo: ` Walker, 
Camden, Jackson. Posh Williams. 
Coke, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
NAYS—30. 
Allison, Davis of W.'Va, Ingalls, Piatt, 
n, vis of W. Va. 

Anthony, Dawes, ' Kellogg, Rollins, 
Blair, Frye, Lapham, wyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Togan, 
Cameron of Wis., ñ Van Wyck. 
Chilcott, Hawley, McMillan, 
Conger, Hill, Miller of N. Y., 

ABSENT—27. 
Bayard, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Garland, McPherson, Saunders, 
Brown, Groome, Mahone, Sewell, 
Cockrell, Hale, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Edmunds, Ham Mi Voorhees, 
Fair, Johnston, Pendleton, Windom. 
Farley, Jonas, Plumb, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The item from line 667 to 682, inclusive, was read, as follows: 


Crucible cast-steel ingots, ingots, and die-blocks or blanks; 
billets and bars and tape or beveled bars; sti and sheets of all 
gauges and widths; plates of all thicknesses and widths; steamer, crank, and 
other shafts; wrist or crank pins; connecting rods and piston rods; pressed, 
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$ er-molds or steel; gun- 
molds, not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel tools; all descriptions and 
shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded steel castings, all of the above bei 
crucible cast-steel, valued at5 cents per pound or less, 1 cents per pound; val 
above 5 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, 2 cents per pound; valued at 
above 9 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound. 

Mr. BECK. The proviso which follows this clause I think is in some 
regards a pretty troublesome one, and I desire to say a word before we 
come toit. While I am not sure that the committee have not at least 
arranged these different things as low, perhaps, as can very well be 
sakro s was a part of the bill as originally prepared by the commis- 
sion that seemed to me to have more vice in it than any other part of 
the bill. Here is a long array of language that we have preserved that 
is not in the present law, and it may contain a great many things that I 
do not know the meaning of. But as this provision first came from the 
commission they proposed an increase on the most valuable articles con- 
tained in the clause of thirty-odd per cent. over existing law, and changed 
their classification, as they had done in many other cases, in such form 
as to make it almost impossible to ascertain what they had really done. 

In that long description of articles now there is something that I have 
not been able yet to ascertain the meaning of. Buta statement was 
made up, I believe, at the custom-house in New York—at least I re- 
ceived it from an official in New York—in these words relative to the 
matter we are now considering: 

Statement showing the actual tage of quantities on s 
imported cast-steel, from which it will be seen that the bulk 
5 to 7 and 9 to 11 cents per pound: 

Under 2} cents per pound, nil; 2} to 5 cents per pound, 1} per cent. ; 5 to 7 cents 
per pound, 19} per cent. 

Of that valued from 5 to 7 cents per pound, 19} per cent. of the im- 
portations consists, and there isan increase from 7 to 9 of 3} per cent., 
and from 9 to 11 the increase is half a centa pound, and under that class 
67} per cent. of all that was imported was received. There is an in- 
crease of from 59 to 81 per cent. That is the way we received the bill 
from the Tariff Commission, without explanation, without suggestion 
as to the necessity for it, and decreasing nothing that was imported, 
increasing from 59 or 60 per cent. to 80 per cent. where we receive the 
large bulk of all our imports, and all done by a skillful change of classi- 
fication. .The committee, however—— 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will permit me to say so, that shows 
that the men who formed this bill were great on the mint, anise, and 
rari but by no means did they neglect the weightier matters of 

e law. 

Mr. BECK. They did not neglect the weighty matters of finance 
when money was going into their own pockets, but they neglected the 
weighty matters when relief to the people was concerned. The com- 
mittee, however, have reduced the rates below the Tariff Commission 
bill and the present law so as to make the duty on steel valued at less 
than 5 cents 1} cents a pound; from 5 to 9, 2 cents, and from 9 up, 2} 
cents, all of which being substantial reductions, I care nothing to say 
any more about what the commission have done; but from this time on, 
as soon as somebody defends their action on the rates they sought to place 
on crucible steel, I will assume that what I have stated about the com- 
mission endeavoring to increase duties without right and making cal- 
culations to put money in the pockets of the ‘person affected is true. 
I ask any member of: the committee or member of Congress to tell me 
why the commission increased the present duty on crucible steel worth 
from 9 to 11 cents a pound half a cent a pound, or $11.20 a ton, an 
item from which we receive over 60 per cent. of the receipts, while they 
reduced the duties on the little matters from which, as the returns of 
the custom-house show, we were receiving nothing, unless it was a 
trick. Ishall not repeat my opinion of the commission any more un- 
less somebody defends them. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am glad to have the Senator from 
Kentucky admit that we have gone as low as we possibly can on this 
schedule. We have not only reduced it from the present rate but we 
have made a very severe reduction from the rates proposed by the Tariff 
Commission on all classes beginning with the first and going through; 
but I ask to make some verbal amendments that I think the Senator 
from Kentucky understands and will not object to. 

After the word ‘‘bands,’’ in line 669, I move to insert ‘‘hoops ;’’ and 
between ‘‘gun” and ‘‘molds,”’ in line 675, I move to insert ‘‘bar- 
rels;’’ so as to read ‘‘gun-barrel molds.’’ 

The amendmenis were agreed to. 

The proviso from line 683 to line 689, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Provided, That on all iron or steel bars, rods, strips, or sheets, of whatever 
shape, and on all iron or steel of irregular shape or section, cold-rolled, cold- 
hammered, or polished in any way in addition to the ordinary process of hot- 
rolling or hammering, and on steel circularsaw plates, there s| be paid one- 
half cent per pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. 

Mr. MORRILL. In order to correct this I move to insert ‘‘ steel,” 
in line 684, before ‘‘s ae 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest there should be a transfer. 

Mr. MORRILL. That would be better, and I ask to have “steel 
sheets, of whatever shape,’’ transferred, so as to have it read: 

That on all iron or steel bars, rods, strips, of whatever shape, or steel sheets. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore Transposing those words? 


fied values of 
of the value of 
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Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. I supposed the intention of the honorable Senator 
was to relieve the bill of the obvious error pointed out by Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. It has been suggested to me that the proper way to 
do that is to insert the word ‘‘steel’’ before the word ‘‘sheets’’ on line 
684 


Mr. MORRILL. I moved that in the first instance. 

Mr. BAYARD. Unless this is emphasized the result will be to add 
whatever is the addition here to the duty on sheet-iron. 

Mr. MORRILL. No; I only want to get in “‘steel.’’ 

Mr. BAYARD. What is the meaning of the word “‘strips*’ in the 
six hundred and eighty-third line? It is a new classification. 

Mr. MORRILL. Itis steel strips or steel rods. 


Mr. BAYARD. It is a new phrase applied to a tariff law, I be- 
lieve. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it is safer to adopt the su, tion of Mr. 
Oliver, which was to put the word ‘‘steel”’ in line 684 before the word 


** sheets. ”? 

Mr. MORRILL. I will take the amendment as I first proposed it. 
I have no objection to that if the Senator from Delaware and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa prefer it. I have no choice whatever. 

Mr. ALLISON. Should not the word ‘‘bars’’ be inserted in line 684 
after ‘steel, ? soas to read ‘“‘ on allironorsteel bars of irregularshape. ° 


Mr. ALDRICH. It might not be a bar. 
Mr. ALLISON. What would it be? 
Mr. ALDRICH. A mass of iron of irregular shape. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont, to put the word ‘‘steel’’ before *‘sheets’’ 
at the commencement of line 684. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that amendment is made. 

Mr. BAYARD. And the word “‘ bars” after the word ‘‘steel,’’ at 
the end of that line. A bar, of course, is a well-known description. 
The line reads thus now: 

Provided, That on all iron or steel bars, rods, strips, or steel sheets of what- 
ever shape, and on all iron or steel of irregular shape or section, &c, 


So that the word ‘‘bars”’ should be inserted after the word ‘‘steel’’ 
at the end of line 684. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Delaware 
make any motion? 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to insert the word ‘‘bars” after “‘steel,’’ 
at the end of line 684. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to that amend- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and it is made. 

Mr. BECK. I move to strike out ‘‘one-half’’ and insert ‘‘one- 
fourth ” in line 688, so as to read ‘‘ and on steel circular-saw plate there 
shall be paid one-fourth of a cent per pound in addition to the rates 
provided in this act.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. In my judgment one-fourth would be enough to 
answer the purpose, because that makes an additional duty on all of 
over $5 per ton. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. 

The amendment was to. 

The item from line 690 to line 694, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Iron or steel beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, tees, 
columns and , or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb 
beams, and building forms, together with all other structural shapes of ironor 
steel, 1 and one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

The item from line 695 to line 700, inclusive, was read, as follows: 


Steel wheels for railway pe? wana whether wholly or partly finished, and iron 
orsteel locomotive, car, an r railway tires, or parts thereof, wholly or partly 
manufactured, or iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms or blanks for the 
same, without regard to the degree of manufacture, 2) cents per pound, 


Mr. BAYARD. A tax is here put on blooms of iron or steel, ingots, 
and cogged ingots. The blooms have been subject to taxation before, I 
think up to 45 per cent. It strikes me that this isa very great advance; 
2} cents per pound is equal to about $50 a ton. The former of 
the law first imposes a tax on the bloom and it is subjected toa different 
tax from what is proposed in the present law. Now, whether you im- 
port blooms for the purpose of rolling locomotive tires from them or 
whether you import them for the purpose of rolling steel-wire bars, why 
impose a double duty ? 

I move on line 698 to strike out the words ‘‘blooms or blanks for 
the same.” 

Mr. PLATT. Isuppose ‘“* blanks’? means a piece of iron cut to shape 
for a wheel. Let me inquire whether the Senator desires to strike out 
the word ‘‘ blanks??? 

Mr. BAYARD. If the Senator will turn to page 28, line 521, he will 
see that steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs made by the 
pneumatic process are taxed, I think, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, 
and by line 698 the same article is taxed 2} cents per pound. I think 


that is in conflict and obscure. As I understand, the steel bloom is 
that progress in manufacture from which the locomotive tiresare rolled, 
and from which the steel rods are beaten from which the wire that 
goes into fencing is drawn. The articles are substantially the same; 


they may not be technically the same, but they are steel blooms; and 
why should they be taxed in one part of the law 2} cents per pound, 
and in the other at six-tenths of 1 cent a pound ? 

The PRESIDENT proetempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 


Mr. MORRILL. Iask fora division. I have no objection to strik- 
ing out ‘‘ blooms,” as I understand it now, but I would have to strik- 
ing out ‘‘blanks.’’ I think the Senator will accomplish all he desires: 
by striking out ‘* blooms.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Then let ‘blanks’ stand, and I move to strike out 
“blooms” only. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
to “and.” 

Mr. BAYARD. I will include that in the amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then under that suggestion the Senator from Del- 
aware wouldallow ‘“‘blanks” toremain. Itis the word ‘‘or’’ between 
**hlooms’’ and “‘ blanks’’ that the Senator from Rhode Island desires 
to have striken out, and the word ‘‘and’’ inserted in lieu of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware moves 
to strike out the word ‘“‘ blooms” from line 698. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senator from Delaware if he accepts the 
suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island that this shall read ‘* blooms 
and blanks?” 

Mr. BAYARD. I donot know that I apprehend as clearly as I ought 
this clause, but I wish to submit to the good sense of the Senate whether 
you are not under this law imposing different duties on the same arti- 
cle in different sections of the law. Turn to line 521 of the bill, and 
from that to line 698, and you will find there much the same descrip- 
tion of steel—— 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator desires, I shall be quite willing to 
strike out “‘blooms”’ and let it go. 

Mr. BAYARD. Do you not think you should strike out ‘‘cogged 
ingots, blooms?” I extend my motion tostrikeouttoinclude “ 
ingots” in the matter to bestricken out. I move tostrike out ‘‘cogged 
ingots, blooms,” and that the word ‘‘or,” after ‘‘blooms,’”’ in the same 
line, be stricken out and the word ‘‘and’’ inserted. 

Mr. ALLISON. It seems to me that the steel ingots, cogged ingots, 
and blooms are all on a par here. 

Mr. MORRILL. They are all for this purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know they are all for this purpose, and under the 
phraseology inserted here by the Senator from Rhode Island or on his 
motion, if they are of high value, they come in any way under the first 
provision. Soif youstrike out ‘‘cogged ingots” you want also to strike 
out ‘‘ingots.’’ 

Mr. MORRILL. These articles are intended for the purpose of manu- 
facturing steel wheels for railways. I do not see that there can be any 
confusion about it if if remains as now provided. Still if the Senator 
from Delaware thinks that ‘‘blooms’’ ought to be stricken out, I shall 
not object to that, but I object to going further. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Delaware de- 
sire to strike out any words after the word ‘‘blooms?’’ 

Mr. BAYARD. I think that the nomenclature of these two provis- 
ions of the law is almost identical and that there will be confusion 
almost certainly unless there is an amendment. It strikes me as a 
very important matter. Line 521 provides for ‘‘steel ingots, cogged 
ingots, blooms, and slabs,” and this item is in relation to “‘iron or steel 
ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks.’ We remember whatis known 
as the McKinley amendment to put steel blooms on the same rate as 
steel of a high class, whereas the decision of the Supreme Court was 
that it came in at 35 per cent. ad valorem. The manufacturers of lo- 
comotive eae the manufacturers of steel wire, were the men who 
chiefly objected to it, and their objections were so strong that the amend- 
ment was withdrawn. Now, is not the effect of this to put that right 
back and to subject these articles to a duty higher than is provided in 
another section on the same articles? 

Mr. DAWES. It seems to me that it will not do to put ‘‘blooms 
and blanks” in here, for this reason: a bloom is an imperfect quality 
of the article not yet perfected; a blank is a more perfected quality, but 
an imperfect shape; and therefore blooms and blanks, it seems to me, 
would not go together. 

Mr. BAYARD. No, but I would put the word ‘‘and ” in and leave 
the word ‘‘blanks’’ remain. My suggestion is that the words ‘‘steel 
ingots, ingots, blooms,’’ be stricken out. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator to strike out all after the 
word ‘‘manufactured,’’ in line 697, to and including line 700. I see 
no objection to striking out the whole of it. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the Senator will make that motion, I will with- 
draw mine. 

Mr. MORRILL. I then move to strike out beginning with the word 
ffor,” in line 698, down to the word ‘‘manufactured,’’ in line 700. 
The words are: 

Or iron or steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, without 
regard to the degree of manufacture. 

The PRESIDENT a tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Ithink the word ‘‘or’’ in line 698 should be changed 
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Lines 701, 702, and 703 were read as follows: 
nail, fence, and wire round or with longi- 
tudinal ribs, in coils and loops, not lighter than Ne’ 5 wire seine) 1 prt 
pound. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move, in line 703, to strike out ‘‘1 cent” and in- 
sert ‘‘one-halfcent’’ per pound, restoring substantially the present duty 
upon that article. s 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no part of this tariff that received a more 
careful, patient attention and consideration in the Committee on Finance 
than this question of the duty on steel rodsand steel wires. That grew 
out of the fact that under existing law, as steel rods were not named 
specifically, they were classified as unenumerated articles ata duty of 30 
per cent. ad valorem. Thirty per cent. ad valorem, as the Senator from 
Kansas says, would amount to a little more than half a cent a pound; 
but that was inordinately low, owing to the fact that it was not classified 
in the old tariff but was brought in by the decisions of the courts as an 
unenumerated article of steel manufacture at the rate of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. Then the duties on steel wire made in this country out of 
these steel rods were advanced to 1} or2 or 3 cents a pound. This was 
a great incongruity that was corrected by increasing the duty on steel 
rods and reducing the duty onsteel wire. That is clearly right, and I 
believe the manufacturers themselves who import all these steel rods 
will not object to it. Steel rods are made into wire, but they are not 
useful in the form in which they are imported; they are the raw articles 
used by wire mills to make wire. 

The rate of duty on the steel wire was abnormally high and that on 
steel rods was abnormally low, and the committee have made a fair and 
just proportion between these two items and I think it ought to stand. 
We desire as a matter of course, in the country in which I live as well 
as the country in which the Senator from Kansas lives, to have the steel 
wire as low as possible, as it is fixed now at a little lower rate than on 
any other form of steel of that character. I hope the Senator, unless he 
has examined this subject with all the care that the rest of us have, will 
leave this classification stand. It will then stand under the law, and it 
will not increase the price of wire at all, but it will stand at 1 cent on 
steel rods, 1} cents on steel wire, and from that by graduations accord- 
ing to its fineness up to 2 or 2} cents a pound. 

Mr. BECK. Am I correctinsupposing that the gauge of wire used for 
harbed-wire fences is 7, 8, and 9, between 5 and 10, smaller than No. 5? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Larger than No. 5 is the steel rod. 

Mr. BECK. No. 5 is la; than any of the wire used for wire fences. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Yes; ironand steel wire would come in at 1} cents 
a pound. 

Mr. BECK. Between 5 and 10 is the principal ye rye 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think so, but I am not sure aboutit. At any 
rate the utmost care was taken to make this classification right, and the 
result is that the duty on iron and steel wire is somewhat reduced, 
while the duty on the rods is made to conform to the general duties on 
other steel and iron rods or bars. It is indeed less on this form than 
almost any other; but whatever is done the classification ought to be 
preserved. The Committee on Finance, after looking at this matter, 
agreed on the subject. I think the Senator from Kentucky andall the 
committee who examined it felt that we had reached the exact and just 
classification between the steel rod and the steel wire, reducing the steel- 
wire duty considerably and advancing somewhat the duty on the steel 
rod from which wire is made. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the last statement of the Senator from Ohio is cor- 
rect, it happens that instead of doubling the duty upon the article of 
wire used for the manufacture of wire fence, it has been multiplied by 
three. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Steel rod is not used for wire fences. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the wire used for fencing is not that ified from 
line 701 to line 703, it is that specified in line 710 and 711 and the fol- 
lowing lines. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is right. 

Mr. PLUMB. And that is1}cents a pound as against the half-cent 
a pound now; so that the committee propose to multiply the duties 
three times on the wire used in fencing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken in regard to the present 
duty. The present duty is not less than 2 cents—I think 2} cents, - 

Mr. ALLISON. On wire fence? 

Mr. SHERMAN. On wire fence. 

Mr. ALLISON, The wire used for the wire fence is No. 12 or No. 
13 wire gauge, none lower; so that all the wire that comes in will come 
in under the classification on page 36: 

Smaller than No. 10 and not smallerthan No. 16 wire gauge, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No. 9 is the kind, I think. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; I happen to know that the gauge in refer- 
ence to wire fence is from No. 12 to No. 13 chiefly, none of it larger than 
No. 10. So the duty on fence-wire has been reduced from 2} cents to 
2 cents per pound. I desire to say tothe Senator from Kansas that as I 
understand this question the wire fence, so called, is wire No. 12 and 
No. 13 chiefly. Itmay be that some wire No. 11 may be used, but none 
higher than No. 10. Now, these wire rods are imported at a rate of 


duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, and are drawnin thiscountry into wire 
to the extent of 150,000 or nearly 200,000 tons. 


I hold in my hand a letter received from one of the wire manufacturers, 
in which he states that 150,000 tons of these steel-wire rods are now used 
in the United States, and that there are but four mills in the United 
States that can draw them, and that it would take two years to equip 
mills having the necessary capacity in this country to manufacture these 
wire rods; and he protests, as a manufacturer of wire, against the in- 
crease of the duty. 

Mr. PLUMB. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Allow me to make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Iowa, to simplify this matter. You will observe that we have increased 
the classification of this wire in the present bill, and the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report also increased it from 5 to 10 and then from 10 to 16 
and then from 16 to 26. By looking at the comparative table on page 
20 Senators will observe that the only classification in the present law is: 

Steel wire less than one-fourth of an inch in diameter. 


That is No. 5. 
And not less than No. 16 wire gauge. 
Another classification. We have gone here from 5 to 10, from 10 to 


16, and from 16 to 26, and 26 and upward, adding to the tax every time. 
Why not, to avoid all question about the value of the wire gauge, 
make one classification of it from one-fourth of an inch or No. 5 up to 16, 
and from 16 upward, and fix whatever rate you like and stand by the 
present classification that is well understood instead of doubling up 
ae classification as now proposed? That is the suggestion I would 


e. 

Mr. PLUMB. The rods mentioned in the lines under consideration 
are spoken of as fence rods. They are the material out of which, at all 
events, the smaller rods are made. ‘And itis justas important that the 
duty on this character of rods should be put at the proper price with 
eee to the effect upon the wire fence as that any other portion 
In addition to that the Senator from Iowa is mistaken in saying that 
only wire from No. 10 to 20 is used for fencing. The later and better 
idea in regard to the character of wire for fencing is that it is to consist 
of a single rod and not of adouble rod; and the best fence made to-day, 
acco! to my belief, consists of a single rod; I can not say what is 
its number, but I believe it to be better than that com of two of 
the smallest wires. Therefore, the Senator from Iowa is certainly mis- 
scsi in a degree in saying that only the smaller numbers are used for 


encing. 

Now, what I want is that all of this classification, from line 701 down 
to line 716, shall be so adjusted as not to increase the present price of 
wire fencing, if it can not be, as it probably can not be reduced. But 
certainly it is not fair in making up this tariff to arbitrarily increase 
the cost of this very important article of consumption. It will be 
enough, certainly, if it is allowed to remain where it isnow. Business 
has been adjusted to it; large interests are dependent upon it; and it 
certainly would be an unjust imposition upon those who are compelled 
to use this ordinary fencing that the duty should in any way be in- 


I therefore think that, with reference to the subject-matter which I 
had in mind, the duty of 1 cent a pound in line 703 should be reduced, 
and I will move to make corresponding reductions in the remaining 
classifications as they are reached. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to make an inquiry in reference to wire 
rods. If Iunderstand itaright from the examination I have been able to 
give this paragraph, compared with the present law, there is a less pro- 
portionate reduction upon iron rod than there is upon the manufactured 
article which follows, the wire fence. There is a less reduction upon 
wire rods than there is upon the article which follows, Am I right? 

Mr. MORRILL. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that we 
made a reduction from what was reported from 1} cents down to 1.1. 

Mr. DAWES. As I find it here and as I am comparing it, I should 
like to know what is the relative duty upon wire rods? 

Mr. MORRILL. On page 29 we reduced it to 1.1 cents per pound. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We are on page 35 now. 

Mr. MORRILL. But there are reductions on page 29. 

Mr. DAWES. On this very article? These rods are increased from 
the existing law, are they not? - 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 


Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. DAWES. [am after information about the subject. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand—the Finance Committee will know 


whether I am right or not—that the wire of which the fence is made is 
classified in the old tariff at not less than No. 16 wire gauge, which was 
2} cents per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, which would be equiv- 
alent to about 3.1 cents per pound. 

Mr. DAWES. I think the Senator must be mistaken; I think this 
is raised from about $12.50 per ton to $22. 


Mr. PLATT. I am speaking of the wire. 
Mr. DAWES. Iam speaking of the rods. 
Mr. PLATT. The come in at 30 per cent. ad valorem, which is 


equivalent to about one-half cent per pound now. 
Mr. DAWES. Under the existing law or under this bill? 
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Mr. PLATT. They are raised to 1 cent per pound by the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. Why do the committee put up the raw material and 
strike down the manufactured article? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will again answer the Senator that the steel rod 
was not mentioned at all in the old tariff, and therefore when it came 
to be introduced for the purpose of ing wire from it the duty was 
contested in the courts, and the courts decided that it was not embraced 
in any of the specified duties fixed by the law, and it came in as an 
unenumerated article at the rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem, which was 
abnormally low, amounting to about five-eighths of a cent a pound. 
while on wire drawn from those rods there was a duty imposed of 2l 
centsa poundand 20 per cent. ad valorem, if I remember aright. Steel 
wire under the old law was 2} cents a pound and 20 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. After the fullest and most careful examination of the testimony 
before the commission and of the members of the commission and per- 
sons interested, it was deemed proper and right, in order to make a just 
and fair relation between the duty on the rod and the wire, to raise the 
duty on the rod from 30 per cent. ad valorem to 1 cent a pound and 
to reduce the duty on the wire to 14 and 2 cents a pound. So the re- 
sult is to cheapen the wire, and it gives the manufacturer ample verge 
and protection for converting the steel rod into wire, a very simple proc- 
ess. So far as I know, all parties became satisfied and saw that that 
was just. We therefore raised an unnaturally low rate on rods toa 
rate probably equivalent to about 45 per cent. ad valorem, and we re- 
duced the rate on wire somewhat corresponding to that ad volorem rate. 
This was done after consideration. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the rate now? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The duty on iron wire ranges from 1} to 2} cents 
a pound, and on the rods from which it is made it is1 cent a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. They do not import the wire, they only import the 
rod, The wire is drawn here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They have ample room and verge for reasonable 
protection. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It does not appear necessary in the discussion of 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas to anticipate and to discuss 
in connection therewith the matter of the duty on wire. Thatis not at 
all necessary now. There is nothing by comparison, as I understand, 
in this matter. It will not do for gentlemen to say the duty is so much 
on the rod and so much on the wire, and then draw a comparison to 
know where we stand on this matter. [understand this proposition to 
be perfectly plain and simple; it is a proposition to increase the duty 
nearly double on rods, as has been stated. When only two or three 
weeks ago I took occasion, in discussing another matter, to state inci- 
dentally in making some criticisms upon the work of the commission 
and the Finance Committee that they had increased the rate of duty 
upon rods from which barbed wire is made, my friend from Massachu- 
setts, the senior Senator, said that that could not beso. He insisted 
upon it that that was not so, that the duty was not raised upon rods; 
and I even understood my friend from Vermont, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, in a very quiet, gentle shake of his head this morn- 
ing, to mean to be understood as saying it was not so, that it was not 
increased. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator allude to me? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. No, sir; I allude to the other Senator from Mas- 
sachusetis, the Senator in front of me. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts remembers that when I made allusion to the fact that the duty on 
rods was increased, he antagonized my position and said that hethought 
that could not be so. 

Mr. HOAR. Which Senator from Massachusetts is the Senator ad- 

ing at this moment? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator immediately in front of me, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Whom? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ido not know that I ought to discriminate in 
‘that manner. I meanit was the Senator from Massachusetts before me, 
who thought or believed that the tax on rods from which barbed wire 
was made had not been increased by this bill. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator refer to me? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Possibly both Senators from Massachusetts may 
a indulged in that error. If so, either one would be in order to 
reply. 

Mr. DAWES. It was my colleague. 

Mr. BECK. Ifthe Senator from Nebraska will turn to page 29 of 
the examination of Mr. Oliver before the Committee on Finance he will 
see that the duty is increased, and a royalty is paid toa firm in Massa- 
chusetts by one house of $130,000 a year, and their patent monopoly 
on barbed wire runs up to nearly half a million. So we are told. I 
should like it if there is any way to prevent it, to cut it down, so that 
it shall not go all into the pockets of one monopoly. I will aid the 
Senator all I know how. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend will pardon me, for he refers tome. If he 


understood me to say the other day that there had been no increase of 
duty on wire rods or rolled iron from which wire is drawn, he either 
misunderstood me or I misunderstood him, I shall be glad to make 
the most ample acknowledgments, because I understood and now un- 
derstand that the duty on rods 


has been raised very considerably for 
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reasons stated by the Senator from Ohio, while the duty on wire has 
been largely reduced. 

I wish to say, as by the indulgence of the Senator from Nebraska I 
rose to my feet, indeed at his request, that the interest of my constitu- 
ents in Mavieitiinetis who manufacture wire would be, if they were to 
look merely at their own personal interest, the reduction of the duty 
upon the wire rods which they import and from which they make their 
wire. But theSenator from Kentucky speaks of this monopoly. Why, 
these patentees have given to the farmers of this country in the reduc- 
tion in the price of their fencing and in making it possible to fence their 
vast fields which it was entirely impossible to fence before, a benefit to 
be measured by hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars in value. 
It is one of the great benefits like that of the cotton-gin, by which Eli 
Whitney was conceded by an eminent Southern authority to have mul- 
tiplied by three the value of every acre of cotton-producing land in this 
country, and if they have got $150,000 it is nothing —— 

Mr. BECK. Every new invention I suppose is valuable. The sew- 
ing-machines did a great deal of good; the crossingof the continent by 
the Union Pacific did a great deal of good; thousands of things have 
done good; but that is no reason why we should legislate to put money 
into the pockets of a few people at the rate of $500,000 a year for their 
royalty and put up the price of rods. Iwould strike outof this classi- 
fication the wire and make it all at 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I much prefer that the rod and the wire should 
be kept apart in this consideration, as they are in the tariff bill itself. 
It is conceded now that the duty is raised upon rods from which barb 
wire is made. Even Mr. Oliver concedes that point in his examination 
before the Finance Committee. When asked in regard to that he said: 

We put it as an increase. 

Again at another place he is asked: 

Have you increased the duty on wire rods? 

He says: 

Yes, to 1 cent. 

Then the fact is apparent that the commission in the discharge of its 
duty, as well as the Finance Committee of this body, have increased 
he aniy nearly one-half a cent a pound on rods from which wire is 


e. 

We naturally ask the reason why. Why should this be done when 
this is a matter of absolute necessity? Mr. Oliver gives an ingenious 
reason for this, and it is strange when we come to notice just what the 
reason is. Since 1872 the duty upon these rods has been fixed. It was 
fixed by the decision of the Secretary of the , sustained by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. Since 1872, and 
from that time until now, ten years, the duty upon these rods has been 
fixed and determined. Therefore it is that there was no ambiguity to 
be settled by the Tariff Commission in this regard. When we were ap- 
pealed to during the last session to appoint this commission it was said 
that the purpose was to settle ambiguities and resolve doubts, and in 
every case where there has heretofore been a contest between the Treas- 
ury ee and the manufacturers, as notably in the case of cotton- 
ties, where the Department had placed the duty at a certain amount, 
the Tariff Commission, when they met to resolve that doubt, resolved 
it in favor of Mr. Oliver and those interests that he represented on the 
commission; and every resolving of a doubt and every proviso has been 
ey put, as we have noticed here, for the purpose of increasing 

e duty. 

Here I say this matter had been settled for ten years, and there was 
no longer a doubt to be settled, though originally there had been. The 
Treasury Department, sustained by the Supreme Court, had placed the 
rods at an ad valorem duty equal to about half a cent a pound. Then 
certainly there was no doubt to be resolved; but arbitrarily these gen- 
tlemen, for a certain reason and for a certain purpose, raised the duty 
to 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. Oliver justifies it by the usual argument with these gentlemen, 
that the higher the duty the lower the price; and Mr. Oliver, in his 
statement, thinks that if we will only double the duty on rods it will 
have a tendency to cheapen pipet warn Under this present duty we 
have several manufactories of in this country. They are doing 
business notably at a profit. t 

Mr. SHERMAN. Notof rods; of wire. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are four manufactories of wire rods. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Let me read what I understand to be the fact: 


As matter of the and Rensselaer Iron and Steel omen of Troy, 
the Cambria Iron Com y of Johnstown, the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company 
of Ch: are, among 


of Cleveland, and the Union Iron and Steel Compan: 
o! , rolling wire to-day and have rolled them for years, while the Johns- 
town, Cleveland, and Chicago mills are not only rolling wire rods but are them- 
selves drawing them into wire. 

They do both, make rods and then draw them into wire. 

They are rolling these wire rods at remunerative rates, as is shown by the ad- 
mission made at a meeting of the manufacturers of iron and steel wire of the 
United States. 

So there are several establishments making rods in this country and 
they have made them on the basis of the settlement of this duty for 
ten years and more; and now this matter is precipitated at this time 
without any sort of necessity, striking at one of the greatest industries 
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in this country; I mean the industry in this country which needs pro- 
tection and gets but little of it. I mean the industry of the millions 
of this land who desire to fence in their acres and protect them, who 
did it by means first of lumber, but that has become impossible by rea- 
son of the scarcity of that article, and next they have resorted to wire 
fences. I speak for the industry which takes the produce of these 
mills and puts it around millions and millions of acres of land in this 
country, and I am thinking of the millions and millions they must use 
in the future. It is that industry that deserves a little pause for reflec- 
tion, and I ask you how that industry is protected by doubling the 
duty upon this rod from which the barbed wire is made. I do not un- 
derstand gentlemen to give any sort of reason for this. 

Keeping this matter of rods by itself, as distinct from wire rolled from 
the rods, I submit that there has not been a single reason alleged why 
this duty should be doubled. At 30 per cent. it is about $12 a ton, as 
I understand, and at the rate here proposed it is $22.40 a ton, so that 
really, without any question, it is conceded that this duty on wire is 
doubled, and that, too, when the commission promised us a reduction 
of duties, and claimed that it reduced duties 20 to 25 per cent., and the 
Committee on Finance comes here and undertakes to show wherein 
millions have been reduced, and yet in this most important article the 
duty has been increased without any apparent reason, almost doubled, 
going from about $12 to $22.40 a ton. 

Mr. McDILL. Mr. President, we have in this case, I think, some- 
thing that has not often occurred with reference to the reduction of a 
tax or the raising of it. I believe I am able to show that both the 
producer and the consumer unite in this case in protesting against the 
doubling of this duty. I have before me a paper which refers to the 
testimony before the Tariff Commission and su tiates the statement. 
Referring to the testimony of Mr. E. S. Wheeler, found on 2248 of 
the report, who is referred toas ‘‘ representing the following wire-mills, 
whose annual consumption of wire rods is not less than 50,000 tons, and 
whoobjected then and object now to the proposed doubling of the duty 
on wire rods: American Screw Company, Providence Rhode Island; J. 
Wool Griswold, Troy, New York; Horace Lamb & Co., Northampton, 
Massachusetts; Spencer Wire Company, Spencer, Massachusetts; George 
W. Prentiss & Co., Holyoke, Massachusetts; Kennebee Wire Works, 
Hallowell, Maine; Cary & Moen, New York city; Thomas Hamilton, 
& Co., Philadelphia; John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Troy Wire Works, Troy, New York; Falls Wire Manufacturing 
Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; Stewart & Co., South Easton, Penn- 
sylvania; The New Haven Wire Company, New Haven, Connecticut.” 

Then in the same report, on page 1467, there is a list given of the 
barbed-fence manufacturers who use annually 40,000 tons of wire. 
They also all object to the Pena doubling of the duty on wire rods. 
They areas follows: Stiles & Calkins, Chicago, Illinois; Superior Barbed 
Wire Company, De Kalb, Nlinois; Indiana Wire Fence Company, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana; Iowa Barb Steel Wire Company, Marshalltown, 
Iowa; Lambert, Bishop & Co., Stone City Fence Company, Lock Stitch 
Fence Company, A. N. Klinefelter & Co., Joliet, Ilinois; Northwest- 
em Barb Wire Company, Sterling, Illinois; W. J. Adam, Joliet, Ili- 
nois; Ayres A. Decker Manufacturing Company, Bushnell, Tlinois; 
Saint Louis Wire Fence Company, Saint Louis, Missouri; Frentress 
Barb Wire Fence Company, East Dubuque, Illinois; Sherman & Marsh, 
Chi , Illinois; Cleveland Barb Fence Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Fish & Connell, Joliet, Ilinois; Omaha Barb Wire Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Schnabel & Co., Chicago, Ilinois; Novelty Manufacturing 
Company, Sterling, Illinois; Cincinnati Barb Wire Fence Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; The Thorn Wire Hedge Company, Chicago, Ilinois; 
The Hazard Manufacturing Company, New York, and Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. 

It will thus be seen that a very large number of persons engaged in 
the manufacture of the barbed fence object to this doubling of duties. 
Is it necessary to say that those who use the barbed fence object to it? 
It is hardly necessary to say so, because the records of this body show 
that at the last session of the Senate when it was proposed by a bill, 
which is generally known as the McKinley bill, to very largely raise 
the duty on the barbed wire, the Legislature of the State of Iowa by a 
unanimous vote, if I recollect rightly, instructed its Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to oppose A Aap there were numerous memorials signed by 
thousands and thousands of people remonstrating against the increase. 
Here is acase, then, where both the producer and the consumer object to 
the doubling of this duty. The man who makes the barbed fence from 
the rod is the producer, as Ilook atit. We are not talking now about 
the wire; we have passed that; the question is about the barbed fence, 
and the wire rod; and those who make the fence from the wire rod, and 
those who use the barbed fence, are all united in asking that there shall 
be no increase of duty. 

Why should there be an increase of duty? Are we in need of a 
great sum of money? Is it not a fact that we have felt ourselves im- 
pelled to the consideration of revenue bills because we have a great 
surplus of revenue? Why, then, should we select an article which 
goes into general use, which is an absolute necessity, which is a necessity 

the poor as well as for the rich, and at once double the duty on it? 

The manufacturers of wire from the wire rod do not ask for it; they 
have so stated. Ihave on my desk a statement from a manufacturer 


of wire rods who says that they are perfectly satisfied with the present 
duty, and I can think of no reason why there should be an increase. 
Must the people of this country be burdened in order to preserve the 
fair proportions of the bill, in order that the bill may have symmetry, 
for that seems to be the argument, in order that it may bewell rounded 
out in all its parts? Must we arbitrarily, and I will say cruelly in- 
crease this duty, almost double it? I admire symmetry; I admire 
beautiful proportions; but for one I am not willing to sacrifice so many 
people living in so many parts of this great country of ours, in order 
that there may be symmetry, if, indeed, retaining the duty as it is 
shall deprive the bill of itssymmetry. No, sir, thesymmetry, if there 
is any, is the other way. When we are endeavoring to so revise the 
tarif laws and so revise the revenue laws as to reduce our income, it is 
no time to select any article and increase the rate, and certainly it is 
no time to select an article like this, which is used so largely by those 
who are not of the wealthy class. 

I think the voice of the people who use the barbed wire ought to be 
heard. It isafactthatthereisa very large royalty paid to the patentees 
in this case. Mr. Oliver says in his testimony before the Finance Com- 
mittee that his firm alone have in the last year paid $120,000 royalty to 
Washburn & Moen. Iam notheretofind fault with Washburn & Moen, 
or with the laws of my country for granting them the royalty, but Iam 
here to tell you, as you all know, that in addition to the duty that we 
shall put syon the consumers of barbed wire there is continually a tax 
I believe of three-fourths of a cent a pound. The evidence of Mr. Oli- 
ver before the committee is that sometimes when the price of wire begins 
to break and go down, Washburn & Moen go around and stiffen up the 
men who sell the wire to the dealers and say that they aet a Going 
It is utterly impossible for us to relieve the people of the royalty tax; 
it probably would not be advisable that we should—I am not now dis- 
cussing the patent laws—but when we have a case where in addition to 
all the other burdens put upon the people there is this plain burden of a 
royalty on the article consumed, why should we, merely for symmetry, 
merely to make the bill well proportioned, double the tax? It is not 
needed for income. Those who manufacture do not want it; those who 
consume do not want it; the eriat does not need the money. Why, 
then, should there be an increase? I did hopethat we should have some 
sort of concession to the people of the Northwest, such as we witnessed 
this morning in reference to the cotton-ties. I did hope that all sides- 
would say ‘*Give to the people this which they so reasonably demand, 
this which we can so well give.” 

Mr. PLUMB. I will modify my amendment so as to make the duty 
six-tenths of a cent a pound, which is just about what it is now, in 
place of half a cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have here the statement of the manufacturers of 
iron wire from iron rods. Every manufacturer of iron wire is in favor 
of having the rate of duty as low as possible, and therefore these gen- 
tlemen now in their earnestness are doing precisely what the men who 
make the iron wire want them to do; and as I said before, I have their 
statement showing that there are scarcely any rods made in this coun- 
try. Here is the statement made by these manufacturers of wire. 
They say that the wire rods are imported, and that under existing con- 
ditions very little, if any, wire rods are made here. They hope after 
awhile to make them, but they admit that they are now made abroad 
and imported here by them. They are the ones who appeal to you to 
give them the raw material cheap, in order that they may make iron. 
wire; but they fail to make a reduction on iron wire. It is perfectly 
manifest in this matter, as in other matters, and Senators may as well 
look it fairly in the face, that if you reduce the duty on the rod you 
must consent to a reduction on the iron wire, and thus destroy the whole 
of this monopoly. If you wish to do it, well and good; but the Com- 
mittee on Finance endeavored to cheapen wire and require the manu- 
facturers of wire to pay the same fair duty on the rods that is paid on 
other kinds of wire imported into this country. If you give to these 
wire manufacturers, whose work is protected by patents and by large 
duties, cheaper raw material, as a matter of course it results in a whole- 
sale reduction of the duty on wire. 

I wish to be fair to both. As a matter of course the people of Ohio 
are more interested in the reduction of wire probably than the people 
of any other State, because we are consuming it largely, and to a large 
extent iron wire is superseding nearly all other forms of fence in our 
State gradually, as it isin the far West. We are interested in cheap 
wire. We want to have the wire cheapened and not the rods. Ifthe 
steel rods are admitted at 1 cent a pound duty it is less than any other 
form of steel of that grade, because it must require a very fine grade of 
soft steel to draw out into wire, and 1 cent a pound is a very low rate 
of duty on that rod. Then we have reduced the duty on wire itself 
very largely, from 2} cents a pound and 20 per cent. valorem down 
to 1} and 2 cents a pound. Ifit is proposed now that the gentlemen 
who desire cheap wire shall go in and help the manufacturers to get 
cheap rods, they are working in the interest of the monopoly they de- 
nounce, and not in the interest of the consumer. The interest of the 


consumer is for cheap wire, not for cheap rods. There is noreason why 
these rods ought not to pay the same rate of duty as any other iron in- 
troduced for any other purpose. The question of the duty on wire is 
another thing.- 
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Mr. ALLISON. I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas. We have placed steel blooms at five-tenths of a cent a pound. 
This gives the wire-rod people a small advance over the material from 
which wire rods are made, but I donot think this will interfere with 
the manufacture of wire rods at all west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
I think very likely this whole duty upon wire rods may affect some iron- 
rod mills, if there are any, immediately on the seaboard; but the iron- 
rod mills at Cleveland and at Chicago will still continue to flourish 


under this duty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are not making them now. They say so 
themselves. 

Mr. ALLISON. Are they not making them now ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will read what they say. Theyare not making 


to any considerable extent. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘They, perhaps, have not made them during the last 
year to an considerable extent, for the reason that the steel has been 
in demand for rails, as we all know, in the building of 11,000 miles of 
railway in the last year, and every available mill that could be utilized 
has been engaged in ing steel rails. Wire rods have not been made 
because of the great demand for steel blooms for railway purposes; but 
I understand that demand has ceased to a considerable extent, and of 
course these steel blooms will now be used in the manufacture of wire 
rods, which will be largely needed during the next year. So I do not 
think we are doing any injury to the wire-rod people by fixing this 
duty at six-tenths of a cent per pound when we take into account the 
scale of duties we have already provided. 

Now, as to its bearing on the question of the manufacture of wire. I 
do not precisely know what it costs to manufacture wire from these wire 
rods; probably $4 a ton. Undoubtedly the effect of having cheaper 
raw material willbe to enable the wire-rod manufacturers of this coun- 
try to produce more cheaply their product; but itis said that the Mas- 
sachusetts firm will come in with its claim for royalty upon this wire 
and thus make wire dear again. I understand that this firm of gentle- 
men in Massachusetts only charge three-fourths of a cent a pound royalty 
onthe barbed wire to cover their patent, and I believe they have estab- 
lished that as the uniform rate. So Mr. Oliver told us in connection 
with his statement that his firm paid about $130,000 perannum. We 
are alittle more progressive inthe State in which I live. We donot pay 
this firm anything. Onn proploare undertaking to manufacture barbed 
wire despitethepatent. Of course they are doing that at their own risk. 
If it so turn out after a while that these men are protected by patent 
which our people are infringing, they will be obliged to pay whatever it 
is worth. 

So I think on the whole that we can fairly, withoutinjury to anybody 
either the people who make steel blooms or the people who make steel 
rods, reduce this duty to six-tenths of a cent a pound, and if then 
further on we want to reduce the duty on wire rods to correspond with 
this reduction I shall be ready also to vote for that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas to make this duty six-tenths of a cent per 
pound. ` 

The amendment was to. 

The item from line 704 to line 709, inclusive, was read, as follows: 


Screws, commonly called wood screws, two inches or over in length, 6cents per 
pound; one inch, and less than two inches in length, 8 cents per pound; over 
one-half inch, and less than one inch in length, 10 cents per pound; one-half 
inch and less in length, 12 cents per pound. 


Mr. VANCE. This is another one of those cases where the classifi- 
cation has been changed without any cause visible to the ordinary and 
average spectator. The existing classification is: 

Screws, commonly called wood screws, two inches or more in length * * © 
and less than two inches in length. 

That is all. This makes five different classifications; two inches or 
over in length; one inch and less than two inches in length; over one- 
half inch; and less than one inch in length; and one-half inch and less 
in | h—five classifications, following what seems to be the usual 
method when the classifications are changed. The commission begin 
by making the first and last classification a reduction and then gradu- 
ally increasing. Now, whereas in the present schedule wood screws of 
two inches or more in length are put at 8 cents per pound, and wood 
screws less than two inches in lengthare put at 11 cents, the duty here 
is 6, 8, 9, 10, and 12 cents, increasing of course in the finest numbers, 
the smallest sizes, and on the whole I have no doubt making an increase 
in the total amount of taxation upon this article. 

The amount that was imported in 1882 of the larger size, two inches 
or more in length, was only 6,122 pounds, on which there was paid 
$489.76 duty, being an average of 69.08 per cent., while of those less 
than two inches there were imported 115,282 pounds, on which the du- 
ties collected were $12,681.02, and on which the ad valorem rate was 
57.97 per cent. So by reducing now the duty on the larger sizes 2 cents 
a pound the deficiency in protection is more than made up by the in- 
crease of 1 cent a pound on the smaller sizes, of which twenty times 
as many were imported as of the larger sizes. That seems to be the 
scheme all the way through. 

Now, why there should be any necessity for making a classification 
of a wood screw less than half an inch in length, and why from one 


inch to a half inch should be one size, and from that half to near down 
to zero should be another size, I can not understand; and yet I have 
every assurance in the world that it was done for some purpose, and 
the only purpose that is apparent to me is the increase of the duty on 
the smaller sizes of which the larger number is imported. 

I move to restore the old classification, to strike out the clause and 
make the classification as it exists in the present law, to wit: 

Screws commonly called wood screws, two inches or more in length, 4 cents 
per pound. 

Less than two inches in length, 5} cents per pound, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from North Carolina is as widely astray, 
if not more so, upon this clause as he was upon the clause in relation to 
files. The fact is that there is a decrease of duties upon every descrip- 
tion except in one case, and in that case there is an increase of 1 cent 
per pound. On screws two inches or over in length the present duty is 
33} per cent. greater than that proposed in the bill. The duty fixed in 
the bill is 6 cents per pound, and the existing rate is 8 cents per pound. 
On screws of one inch and less than two inches in length there is 374 
per cent. reduction, and on screws over one-half inch and less than one 
inch 10 per cent. Here is a single exception in the bill: ‘On screws 
over half an inch and less than one inch in length ” the present duty is 
8} per cent. less than the proposed rate. This class of screws, one-half 
inch in length and less, comprises twenty sizes. The smallest size re- 
quires twenty-seven gross to weigh a pound, the average weight of all 
sizes being two and six-tenths ounces to the gross or six and one-half 
gross to the pound. Š 

The cost value of this average pound of screws is 60 cents, and the 
proposed duty of 12 cents a pound is but 20 per cent. on that value. 
The fact is that it costs twenty times as much—and the difference in 
cost is entirely in labor—to make the smaller sized screws, less than 
half an inch in diameter, as it does the large sizes, above two inches in 
diameter. Itis very easy to see—there need be no mystification—why 
these gentlemen should ask to have a higher rate of duty levied upon 
screws worth twenty times as much as those of a lower price. We have 
merely made four grades in this bill, instead of two as before. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
why this classification is changed? I pause for a reply. - 

Mr. ALDRICH. What was the question of the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. VANCE. Why was this classification changed from the exist- 
ing law to make two other classes? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the reason that these gentlemen were willing 
to submit and could submit to a large reduction on all the larger sized 
screws, and could not submit to a reduction on the smaller sizes. In- 
deed they have been selling the smaller sizes of screws at a loss ever 
since the present rate was established. They require and ask for a lit- 
tle more protection on the very smaller screws but are willing to sub- 
mit to a reduction of about 30 per cent. on all the larger sizes. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the Senator know where any of these manufac- 
tories of wood screws are located? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are sixteen or seventeen manufactories, lo- 
cated in nine different States. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the Senator know if they have been doing well 
under the present tariff or not ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. While certain patents were in existence, controlled 
by certain of these companies, they made a considerable amount of 
money and paid large dividends. The patents all expired several years 
ago, and I can say to the gentleman from perons knowledge that for 
the last three or four yearsthey have made but very little if any money 
in any of these different establishments and have paid small dividends. 

Mr. VANCE. It seems to me—and that was the object of my ques- 
tion—that if they have managed to worry along so far on the present 
duty and present classification they can stand ita little while longer. 


We have been reducing other things for them. Nearly all the material 
that is used in their manufacture been reduced and the cost of liv- 
ing has been reduced. I do not see why they can not to worry 


along a little longer on the old schedule and come down some on that, 
if indeed we are going to reduce taxation atall. I can not but view with 
suspicion this new method of classifying, making two more additional 
classes in this kind of taxation, and the arranging of different schedules 
of duty upon each. If they have been making on the larger sizes to 
such an extent that very few have been able to goin and compete with 
them, it seems to me they might afford to manufacture the other sizes 
which are not quite so profitable with the same rate of duty, if not 
with less. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Do I understand the Senator from Nofth Carolina 
to propose the existing law instead of the bill? 

Mr. VANCE. No, sir; I propose the existing classification or enu- 
meration of the articles with a reduction of 50 per cent. on each one of 
the classes as they now exist. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The reason why these articles are divided into four 
classes is a very simple one to those who will stop and think, or who 
are already familiar with the manufacture. I will illustrate it thus: 
The largest size of screws made in the ordinary trade-list is called No. 
30. A singlescrew there weighs half a pound. Of course there ismuch 
less labor there and much less waste of material. But if you go down 
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to the smallest size, a screw of half an inch, it is called number zero; 
there it takes 27 gross, or 3,456 beautiful little articles, tomake a pound, 
and there is a very heavy waste of material. A statement by some of 
the manufacturers shows how much it is: 

ds of wire rods are re- 
A ars ton ape so icant ch aS pe Byrne RE sr then 40 per cent. on the 
entire manufacture of screws. 

So thatif you are going to graduate the tax according to the value of the 
article per pound, one class may perhaps be worth ten times as much per 
pound astheother. Ifyou are going to impose the duty with any sort of 
equity, of course you must classify the articles. There is a reduction 
proposed in this bill on the screws two inches or over of 33} per cent. ; 
over an inch and less than two inches the reduction is 37} per cent. ; 
and on the next class there is a reduction of 1 cent on the pound, and 
there is a slight increase on the last class, that is to say, the class that 
includes those which require twenty-seven gross to make a pound. 

The bill as it stands is perfectly logical and makes a very consider- 
able reduction in the duties im I have not the calculation pre- 
cisely according to the Senate bill—there is a slight difference between 
that and the House bill—but the ad valorem duty on the one size upon 
which an advance is proposed will average 26 per cent. only on the cost 
of importation. That calculation is based on the House bill, which 
gives a larger duty on these sizes than the Senate bill does. 

It seems to me that the propositions made by the committee are en- 
tirely reasonable and logical and sensible, and according to the nature 
of the business; they are in fact a very considerable reduction. The 
very small screws have not been made at a profit, and will not be under 
this bill, but the manufacturers continue to make them, for they must 
furnish to the trade the whole list. ‘These small screws, I am willi 
to admit, make but a small proportion of the entire value sold, but the 
manufacturers make them at a loss, and expect to do so in spite of this 
loss. 

Mr. DAWES. They are not consumed as much as the larger size 


screws. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There isnotsomuchusedofthem. Theyarecalled 
wood screws because they are used in screwing into wood. 

Mr. DAWES. The smaller sizes are very little used compared with 
the larger-sized screws above half an inch. The larger sizes are used 
the most. 

Mr. VANCE. It seems to me that the simplest way to attain to a 
thing in this sort would be to put an ad valorem duty upon the whole 
of it, and then the ad valorem duty of course would keep pace with the 
yalueof thearticle and the amount of labor expended upon it, and jus- 
tice would be done on all sides. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What rate would the Senator suggest? 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose onan average a duty of 25 per cent. would do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A few minutes ago the Senate fixed the duty on 
the materials from which screws are made at 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
Would the Senator think the duty on the screws ought to be made less? 

Mr. VANCE. The present subsisting duty on the larger size is 69 
per cent. and a fraction, nearly 70 per cent., and on the smaller size 
57.97 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Would the Senator think the manufactured article 
ought to pay a less rate than the raw material? 

Mr. VANCE. I suppose an ad valorem duty would include the cost 
of the raw material in the article. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Should it be less? 

Mr. VANCE. Ido not think a specific duty on the raw material 
ought to be imposed and then an ad valorem duty on the article which 
would be less than the specific duty on the raw material. That would 
not be just; but if the ad valorem duty was adhered to, then it would 
include the cost of the material, with all the advance in that cost. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘The Senator proposes to fix a lower specific rate on 
the articles than the ad valorem rate on the raw material from which 
they are made. The committee propose, and think it will not be nec- 
essary to make any further statement, to fix a rate equivalent to 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on the portion of this manufacture requiring the largest 
amountof labor when the raw material even pays 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. DAWES. So that there will be an inducement to bring it in in 
the manufactured shape rather than in the raw material. It is an in- 
ducement held out to manufacturers abroad rather than here. 

Mr. VANCE. Iwas notaware that we had passed upon the raw ma- 
terial of which these wood screws are made. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator should take that into consideration. 

Mr. VANCE. We have not got to. that yet. 

Mr. DAWES. We have passed it. 

Mr. VANCE. I propose that we shall argue the merits of these 
duties as we go along. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The last item we passed was the very item itself. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the Senator from Rhode Island assure me that 
the classification here and the new duties would on the whole reduce 
the duties? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do, sir, to the extent of about 374 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE. As the Senator from Rhode Island has made the cal- 


culation and I have not, and he assures me that the clause as it stands 
will be a reduction of the present existing duties, I will withdraw the 
amendment. 

The item from line 710 to line 716, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Tron or steel wire, smaller than No.5 and not smaller than No, 10 wire gauge, 
1} cents per pound; smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 
2 cents per pound; smaller than No. 16 and not smaller than No. 26 wire gauge, 
2} cents per pound; smaller than No, 26 wire gauge, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. BECK. Ithink agreatmistake has been made in changing anum- 
ber of these classifications. I desire to test the sense of the Senate by 
moving to strike out all of line 711 after the word ‘‘than,’’ to strike out 
all of line 712, and on line 713 to strike out ‘‘2’’ and insert ‘‘1};” so 
that the clause will read: 


Iron or steel wire, smaller than No, 5 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 
1} cents per pound. 

Sixteen is the present classification of steel wire, and iron wire as well. 
There was no classification stopping at No. 10 until this was invented in 
the report of the Tariff Commission. There is no reason why it should 
be made, I make the motion, so that the Senate can act upon it, to re- 
turn to the present gauging, two classes instead of four, 1 to 16 to be fol- 
lowed by a lower one from 16 up, without any further limitation. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to amend in 
line 711, after the word ‘‘than,’’ by striking out ‘‘No. 10 wire gauge, 
1} cents per pound; smaller than No. 10 and not smaller than;’’ and in 
line 713 to strike out ‘'2”’and insert ‘‘1};”’ sothat the clause will read: 

Tron or steel wire, smaller than No. 5 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 
1} cents per pound, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will content myself with protesting against the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. The present rate on steel 
wire finer than No. 16 is 2) cents a pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
amounting to 3} cents a pound. That is reduced on the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission to varying rates from 1} to 2} cents, a 
reduction of about 1} cents a pound. It has been further reduced by 
the Committee on Finance tol} and 2 cents a pound. Now, why is this 
very large further reduction asked for? It will merely transfer the 
manufacture of iron and steel wire from this country to the other side. 
We have reduced it already, as I have stated. We are less than the 
Tariff Commission; half a cent less on all grades. 

Mr. BECK. I have nothing further to say, except that the classifica- 
tion from 5 to 16 embraces all the wire used for the wire fencing of the 
country; and I think we ought to get it at a reasonably cheap rate, 
considering how it is protected both by patents and high tariffs. 

Mr. HOAR. The patents do not protect anybody against foreigners, 
and under the patents the wire manufacture in different States is start- 
ing up all over the country. There are some ten or twelve concerns 
which have gone into this wire manufacturing now. I will state to 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky the amountof reduction the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means made, knowing the desire of the farmers to 
get cheap fences; and it has gone as far down as it is possible to do it 
without shutting up the wire mills, The Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Commission both fixed this at a very considerably 
higher rate than the Committee on Finance—— 

. BECK. I must ask the Senator to come to order, I have been 
called to order so often when I have spoken of the Committeeon Ways 
and Means of the House. 

Mr. HOAR. I want the Senator to get through; I did not mean to 
interrupt him. 

Mr. BECK. I make the point of order that the Senator has no ri 
to speak of what the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
done. I have been stopped so often in doing that. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg the honorable Senator’s pardon; I have no right 
to state what the House have done, and I have no right to state what 
has been done there; but when a committee of the House sends a paper 
to the Senate and lays it on our table for our information I havea right 
to allude to that; I am entirely in order. But I will defer to my hon- 
orable friend’s superior experience, better than mine. If he thinks I 
am out of order I will yield. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say that I have been stopped very often when 
I be ts the same reference, and Iam glad to that it is not out of 
order. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Kentucky will pardon me, I un- 
derstand the rule extends strictly to alluding to what is done in the 
House. The phrase in Jefferson’s Manual is, that ‘it isa breach of 
order in debate to notice what has been said on the same subject in the 
other House, or the particular votes or majorities on it there.” I did 
not understand that the rule went any further than that. I think ifa 
member of the House does something out of the House and sends us 
what he has done, we should have a right to allude to it; but as Isai 
the Senator is very much more likely to be right thanI am, and I 
defer to his larger parliamentary experience. 

All I have to say is that there have been two or three almost hostile 
considerations of this matter of the duty on wire, and they have pared 
it clear down to the quick from the present duty; and then our Finance 
Committee have reduced it between 30 and 40 per cent. lower than that, 
reducing from 2} cents to 2, from 2} to 2}, and from 3} to 2}. Those 
between numbers 10, 16, and 18 are the sizes of wire used either in 
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single wiresor instrandsin making the barbed-wirefence. Itisagreater 
reduction than any other reduction I think of in the tariff. I should 
be perfectly willing to leave this matter to the Senator from Kentucky 
himself, because I know that whatever may behis opinionshe does not 
wish to shut up thisindustry, which supports 15,000 persons in my own 
city, and I say it is an industry which is growing up all over the country, 
at Cleveland, Chicago, Saint Louis, in various States. The price of wire 
fence isconstantly going down. Idonotmean that within three months 
or six months it does not have its rises and falls, but ascompared with 
three years ago or five years ago or ten years ago. 

The invention of this one single firm, to which the Senator alluded, 
saves the farmers of this country every year $50,000,000-in the cost of 
repairs of fences, saying nothing about their original outlay for build- 
ing. The mere item of repairing the farmers’ fences of this country, 
taking the fences to be of the cheap kind, the slab fences, taking that 
as your basis of estimate, saves the farmers of this country between 
forty and fifty million dollars every year in the item of repairs of exist- 

fences. 

t is true, as has been said, that the large sum of $130,000 a year is 
paid to this establishment for royalties on patents; but there are, I do 
not remember the number, but many hundred patents, and these firms 
in their turn pay one neighbor of mine $7,000 a year as royalty for an 
invention that he made in one partof their process. It is not pocketed 
by the owners of the establishment, but the royalties go among the great 
number of inventors who arè workmen and mechanics and skilled men. 

As I said, the Tariff Commission and the other reports we have on 
our table have cut this thing clear down into the flesh. When the 
Finance Committee have gone still further, I hope the Senator will be 
contented to abide for the present with the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. BECK. I desire, in the first place, to restore the classification 
of the existing law from No. 5 to 16. I have never been able to see 
any good reason why there should be a classification made smaller than 
No. 5 and not smaller than No. 10 at 14 cents, and then another classi- 
fication raising it from No. 10 to No. 16 two-tenths of a cent. Iam will- 
ing to make a proposition to put those two classifications together as 
they are now in the existing law from not smaller than No. 5. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me one moment before he pro- 
ceeds? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand, this material is brought over here or 
imported in the form of steel rods. Some, of course, of our man 
urers roll their own rods, as was stated by another Senator, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] I think. Then the wire is putintothe 
block and each drawing reduces the size of the wire very slightly. I 
presume for these small sizes of wire there may be twenty or thirty 
drawings through the blocks; I am not able to say from actual infor- 
mation, but a great many. The reason, therefore, for the classification 
is that when you get this very small-size wire you add infinitely to its 
cost; it is all labor. 

Mr. BECK. Up to No. 16, as was shown by the wire gauge the other 
day, they do not get to be very small. From 16 up to36I am willing 
they shall have an addition because of the additional labor; but we have 
reduced just now by a vote of the Senate ‘‘iron or steel rivet, screw, 
nail, fence, and wire rods, round, or flat with longitudinal ribs, in coils 
and 1 not lighter than No. 5 wire gauge,” from 1 cent a pound 
down to six-tenths of 1 cent. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam sorry to keep interrupting the Senator, but have 
you reduced it? Have you not simply reduced a proposed increase? 
The rate is still as high as it is in the old tariff; if I am not misinformed, 
a little higher. 

Mr. BECK. The proposition that was made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion and in the bill now before the Senate by the Committee on Finance 
has been reduced from 1 cent a pound to six-tenths of 1 cent a pound, 
nearly half. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator forgets that it is still higher in the bill 
than the existing law. 

Mr. BECK. I will state what I am willing todo. Iam willing to 
strike out the No. 10 wire gauge, for which there can be no good rea- 
son, and return to the old schedule of smaller than No. 5 and not smaller 
than No. 16, which embraces all the wire that is used for wire fencing, 
and make it 1} cents a pound, as is now proposed in the bill, to be in 
correspondence with the other proposition of wire rods at 1 centa pound, 
which has been reduced to six-tenths, and allow the 1} cents a pound 
to remain on steel wire, which they now propose from Nos. 1 to 10, ex- 
tending it only to 16, and that is certainly a less proportionate reduc- 
tion than the Committee on Finance have made when they were pro- 
posing that the steel rod should be 1 cent a pound, which we have made 
six-tenths of 1 cent. I only propose now to extend the classification 
from 5 to 16 at 1} cents. They propose from 1 to 10 and extend it to 
16, so as to certainly embrace the wire used for wire fences. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hardly think that the Senator from Kentucky can 
understand the effect of the amendment he has proposed. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can safely appeal to his spirit of fairness 
after the explanation which I will make of the effect of this amendment. 

Under the existing duty, which averages 3.6 cents a pound for all 
wire under No. 16 wire gauge, including in that iron and steel, there 


were imported last year into this country 1,802,469 pounds, and the 
average rate ad valorem was 50 per cent. of the value. The rate fixed 
by the Committee on Finance reduces that from 3.6 to 2 cents and to 
14 cents, or to an average rate of 26 per cent. The rate fixed by the 
committee is only 26 per cent., and the Senator from Kentucky proposes 
to reduce that from 2 cents to 1}, or a reduction of about 30 per cent. 
from that. 

The Senator is mistaken about the present Jaw. The present law 
makes one classification down to one-quarter of an inch thick, and then 
another classification from one-quarter up to No. 16. The bill which 
we propose leaves out the quarter of an inch, as we have done in every 
case, and fixes the line of difference at No. 10 wire gauge, instead of a 
quarter of an inch, and leaving the same number of classifications that 
there are under existing law. 

I can not see how the Senator from Kentucky can in fairness or in 
justice ask that this duty be reduced below 26 per cent. ad valorem 
when the reduction is one-half of the present duty. 

Mr. BECK. In the paragraph that we passed upon a moment ago 
reducing the rate from 1 cent per pound to six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound we had provided for all the rods re vig than No. 5 wire gauge, 
as the Senator will see by looking at the bill. That is a quarterof an 
inch; an eighth is No. 10; and as we have reduced that from 1 cent to 
six-tenths of 1 cent I am only asking to make it 14 cents on from No. 
5 to No. 16. Below that I admit, and I admitted when I first rose, 
that we had to make an increase use of the fineness of the 
and this is a much larger proportion, 1} cents up to 5 and to 16, than 
six-tenths of 1 cent is upon the rods. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator forgets that six-tenths of a cent 
is about equivalent to the present rate, and that while the Committee 
on Finance to a reduction of three-quarters of a cent a pound 
here, they did not recommend any reduction upon rods. 

Mr. BECK. No; but the Senate has done it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate has not put down theduty on the pres- 
ent rate where the importations to which I alluded are. 

Mr. PLATT. The committee have already in the bill reduced the 
duty upon wire of which fences are made from 3.6 or 3} cents a pound 
to 2 cents a pound. It leaves only about a 26 per cent. ad valorem 
duty on the wire. The Senate has already put 30 per cent. ad valorem 
duty on the steel rods, which is the lower process of manufacture. The 
wire manufacturers, I am confident, will not be able to manufacture 
wire with any such reduction as that popoe by the Senator from 
Kentucky. The committee recommends a 40 per cent. reduction and 
it would seem as if that was enough, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEy in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Beck]. It will be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 711, after the word 
‘‘ than,” it is proposed to strike out the words ‘‘No. 10 wire gauge, 1 
and one-half cents per pound; smaller than No. 10, and not smaller 
than;’’ and in line 713 to strike out ‘‘ two”? and insert ‘‘one and one- 
half;’’ so as to read: 

Tron or steel wire, smaller than No.5, and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 
1} cents per pound, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). Iam with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘yea.’ 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I was with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON], but the pair has been 
Mase op Sh to the senior Senator from Thode Island [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

vote ** nay. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘yea, 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. GROOME (after having voted in the affirmative), Iask whether 
the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. GROOME. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FARLEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted under 


the impression that my colleague [Mr. MILLER, of California] was in 


the Chamber. Iam paired with him. I withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 27; as follows: 
YEAS—24. 
Barrow, Cockrell, Hampton, Pugh, 
Bayard, Coke, Ransom, 
Beck, Garland, Jackson, Vance, 
Butler, George, Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
Call, Gorman, Maxey, Vi 
Camden, Grover, Morgan, Walker. 
NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Daw Hoar. Morrill, 
Allison, Edmunds, Ingalls, 
Blair, Frye, Lapham, Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa., Hal Logan ins, 
Cameron of Wis., F š il, Sawyer, 
Chilcott, Hawley, MeMillan, w 
Conger, HM, Mitchell, 


eee mmr asec __________ ="! 
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ABSENT—2. 
Anthony, e, Slater, 
Brown, Johnston, Miller of Cal., Voorhees, 
Davis of Ill., Jonas, er of N. Y., Williams, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, Windom, 
Fair, Kı A Saulsbury, 
Farley, Lamar, Saunders, 
Ferry, McPherson, Sewell, 

So the amendment was rejected 


The next paragraph, from line 717 to line 741, was read, as follows: 
Provided, That iron or steel wire covered with cotton, silk, or other material, 
and wire commonly known as crinoline, corset, and hat wire, shall pay 4 cents 
per pound inaddition to the foregoing rates: And provided further, That no article 
made from iron or steel wire, or of which iron or steel wire is a scenpenven’ 
of chief value, shall pay a less rate of duty than the iron or steel wire from which 


it is made either who! 
made in meshes of any form, shall pay a 
on iron or steel wire of the same 
And provided 


additional; 
or manufactures of iron or steel, 


any process whatsoever, there be poco rage on what are known com- 
mercially as tin-plates, terne-plates, an: n, and hereinbefore provi 
for), one-half cent per pound addition to rates provided in this act. 


Mr. MORRILL. I movetoamend this clause in line 732 by striki 
out ‘‘ one-fourth of,’’ in order to leave the duty upon wire rope 1 cent 
per pound additional instead of one-fourth of a cent, so as to read: 

And 1 cent per pound additional. 

That was agreed to by a majority of the Committee on Finance after 
the bill was reported. 

Mr. BECK. To make it an additional cent. 

Mr. MORRILL, An additional cent for the rope, and I say to the 
Senator from Kentucky, and I believe I shall be in order in saying it, that 
another body that claims the power to originate these bills has made it 
3 cents, but I think 1 centis enough. It ought to be that at least, for 
the reason that we want to secure the best rope that can be made, and 
the best rope is made by Americans. 

Mr. BECK. I think the commission themselves only recommend, 
as the provision of the bill is: 

That wire rope and wire strand, of iron or steel wire, shall pay the same rates 
of duty that are levied on the wire of which they are made. 

That is as far as the Tariff Commission would venture to go, and Mr. 
Roebling, I believe, and somebody else, who are putting up a bridge at 
New York, made a death struggle to have an allowance of a half cent 
for reasons they thought sati , and as long as I heard it argued 
in committee they did not have anything; the Tariff Commaission did 
not report anything, and now some pressure has come to double up the 
duty on the wire when it is made into rope. I suppose Mr. Roebling, 
or some of those gentlemen who want to get twice what the thing is 
worth, have got this done, although the Tariff Commission, which is 
held up to us as being worthy of great consideration, recommend noth- 
ing, and we did not for a long time think we ought to do anything; 
but in deference to Mr. Roebling we put one-fourth of a cent additional 
duty on, and now we are to double the price of wire and give him a 
cent additional duty. That is the whole proposition. 

Mr. MORRILL. It takes in any case thirty or forty strands of this 
wire to put into this rope, and it is an article that-is worth almost double 
after it is put into the shape of a wire cable or rope, and this addition 
is necessary whether recommended by the Tariff Commission or not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Idesire to offer an amendment. I move to in- 
sert “and fence wire’’ after the word ‘‘tin’’ in line 739. The pro- 
vision is: 

That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
roel of OCEAN, allay or missional weenie D e a e eee, 
there shall be baid PAoa dE on what are known ini aa p Bd ie platen: 
terne-plates, and tagger-tin, and hereinbefore provided for) &c. 

Inline 739, after the word “‘tin,’’ I propose to add ‘‘and fence-wire;’’ 
so as to read: 


kno 
arti n and fence-wire, and hereinbefore: provid for), 
act. 


dition to the rates provided in this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware is per- 
haps not aware that an amendment is pending on an entirely different 
subject in line 732. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I was not aware there was an amendment pend- 
ing. I shall offer this amendment after that is disposed of. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have a paper before me which states that— 


The present and proposed duties on wire used for hoisting purposes are as fol- 


Present. | Proposed. | Increase. 

Percent. | Percent, | Per cent. 
Charcoal-iron ropes..... aah to 57 98 to 105 75 toń“ 
Cruci moe sa rasveesnonséouesee neteesesbuteses 47 to BL 57to 62 20 to 22 


While thereis no such classification in this bill, still this wire rope and 
wirestrandsare materials that enter very importantly into the use of ship- 
ping, in which the country has ever a great deal of interest. 


Mr. HOAR. Which amendment is 
now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont in behalf of the committee on line 732. 

Mr. HOAR. We can not hear the Senator from Delaware on this 
side of the Chamber, and we should be glad to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair requests that there may be 
better order. The Chair will inform the Senator from Delaware that 
perhaps he is not aware that an amendment is pending, offered by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let it be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 732, after the word ‘“‘and,”’ it is 
moved to strike out ‘one-fourth of ;’’ so as to read: S 


TAS WIOTOPA AOA Wira Hrand, GETron OE siget wire, Shall pax tha Mane rates 
Aay okana levied on the wire of which they are made and 1 cent per pound 


I rise to a question of order. 


. BAYARD. That is $22.40 a ton additional upon this wire rope. 
ve never heard that the duty upon wire rope was not a very full 
‘one. I haye never heard the slightest complaint as to the insufficiency 
of the protection upon that; and it seems to me that the proposed ad- 
vance tallies very strangely with the spo to relieve American 
shipping. Wireropeisnowanessential. Wire rope for all sorts of hoist- 
ing apparatus is essential. Its use is increasing and extending daily. 
The demand for it is in itselfan enormous advantage to those ea Be have 
already a very large barrier of taxation between them and foreign com- 
petition; and I submit that this is not the time, nor is it wise or right 
to tax the mechanical industries of this country by raising the price 
from 20 to 25 per cent. higher than it was before of the product of this _ 
very highly protected manufacture. 

What is the use now of adding $22.40 per ton, as the Senator from 
Vermont proposes? It was $35 until he changed it. What is the use 
of speaking of relieving American industry when you shall make it 
more and more expensive to obtain that which is growing into a daily 
necessity in so many branches of industry? In the mine you are les- 
sening the duties on domestic coal. The object is, of course, to give to 
our manufacturers the prime materials of their manufacture as low as 
possible. If you give with one hand and take away with the other, 
what benefit or advantage is it to them? I am told this is a very ex- 
pensive article, and it is a very essential article. The cables that are 
used on the street-railways now are ccmposed of it; and I might men- 
tion a hundred other illustrations of its application to daily use. What 
is the idea at this time, when the demand is ing, when the duty 
already is abundant, of putting another tax of $22.40aton? I submit 
that the Senator from Vermont would be wise in striking out the whole 

‘of these lines, You have taxenoughonit. Isubmitthatasanamend- 
ment to his amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is very clear that we have made alow rate upon 
the wire; and all that we propose in addition to the wire itself, from 
which this rope is made, is 1 centa pound. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey is not here, or he might perhaps explain it more fully than I shall 
be able to do; but I wish to say that there is a necessity that there shall 
be a difference between the duty on wire rope and the duty on the wire 
itself. The wire rope that is imported from Germany, as in very many 
instances in coal mines and in elevators, has been found to be a poor 
article, and the American is much better. This proposition made by 
me is less two-thirds (that is, it is 1 cent instead of 3) than what has been 
proposed by a body that claims the right to originate tariff bills, and it 
is a very low addition in consideration of the amount of labor that is 
added to this wire to make it into wire rope. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Vermont has succeeded by voting 
down an amendment that I offered a little while ago by the aid of his 
western friends, in doubling up already the rate of duty on the wire 
fences that have to go over those plains. I hope they will be able to 
answer to their farmer constituents as well as they can to the Senate. 
He has already placed upon wire rope in the last five minutes, under 
No. 16, which is larger than the strands of which almost any wire rope 
is made, a tax of $56 per ton, and upon all smaller than No. 26, $67.20 
aton. That is the tax imposed in the last five minutes upon the wire 
out of which this rope is made. 

Now, in addition to the $67.20 a ton thus imposed, he proposes to- 
add $22.40 per ton, making the tax upon the wire rope $89.60 per ton. 
Even the Tariff Commission did not venture to suggest any such in- 
crease. Nobody ventured to suggest beyond a quarter of a centa pound 
in the committee so long as I was ever present in it, and I think I was 
at every meeting, and that came only under the pretense that Mr. 
Roebling, who was building a bridge at Brooklyn, thought he ought to 
have some little extra upon that rope, and after long hesitation it was 
conceded at a quarter of a cent a pound. Now, with wire under No. 
26 already taxed $67.20 a ton, $22.40 is to be added, making $89.60, 
when nobody has ever ventured to come before any committee publicly 
and demand it. 

I do not care what the House committee has done, but since reference: 
is made to it I may say that it is under the lead of a representative man, 
Judge KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, who I do not donbt would make it 6- 
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und; and there is where I apprehend the trouble with this| Mr, BECK, I move in line 728 to strike out ‘‘2”’ and insert ‘1; 


bill is going to be when the Senator from Vermont and the gentleman | so that the proviso will read, beginning on line 724: 


from Pennsylvania get together in their conference committee. 

Again, I think this whole provision ought to be stricken out, from 
line 717 down to line 741, because that is one of the favorite ways by 
indirect means of doubling taxation. What they dare not make high 
enough directly and take a vote on, comes in in the form of provisos. 
Why, sir, when I rose a moment ago and yielded to the Senator from 
Vermont, I rose to make a suggestion in regard to another branch of 
this proviso a few lines above, from lines 725 to 729: 

And provided further, That iron or steel-wire cloths and iron or steel-wire net- 
tings, made in meshes of any form, shall pay a duty equal in amount to that im- 
posed to iron or steel wire of the same gauge, and 2 cents per pound in addition 

e e 

Every human being who lives in a country where they can not keep 
the mosquitoes out without the little wire netting, after having paid a 
tax of $67.20 a ton for the netting to make the mosquito bars, has to 

y $22.40 more a ton or $89.60 to protect somebody, and this is done 
in the innocent guise of a proviso; and so when you follow here one of 
these provisos it is an adroit, cunning way of doubling up taxation in 
a way that they dare not make it in a direct proposition. Think of it; 
in the Northwest where I have been many a time, in Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska, where the mosquitoes are it is true not as big as 

but where they are very vigorous, $89 a ton is put on the wire 
that the people living among mosquitoes have to have in their windows 
or they can not live. Senators from Western States will vote a tax of 
$89.60 a ton on wire that these poor people have to put over their win- 
dows to keep out the mosquitoes, and do it in the name of protecting 
American labor, while those very people have to raise their wheat and 
their corn and send it abroad and to sell it in competition with all the 
pauper labor of the world. 

I hope that these provisos will be carefully scanned and looked at 
from the beginning to the end, and it will be found that there is a series 
of provisions seeking to create taxes unduly, and this provision made 
by the Senator from Vermont is not the recommendation of anybody 
until he brings it in to-day and says it has the sanction of a majority 
of the committee. No man appeared before the committee to ask for 
it; no man claimed that he had a right to it; no man claimed that he 
needed it; no man claimed that $67.20 a ton or 3 cents a pound upon 
Sere a yates peat: not ereny piping 
against any anywhere, and yet I suppose it wi voted through. 
I shall at least Sark the benefit of having the yeas and nays called upon 
it before it is done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
strike out ‘‘ one-fourth of,” in line 732, and the Senator from Delaware 
moves as a further amendment to strike out the whole proviso, begin- 
ning in line 729, down to and including the word Banay iy 
line 732. The question is first on the amendment offered by the 
tor from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. BECK. I do not want that to ge without the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JONAS. Iam paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
McPHERSON]; otherwise I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

I desire to announce the pair of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 


Rib career with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JonEs]. 
The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 41; as follows: 
YEAS—9. 
lair, Edmunds, ` Morrill, 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Metal tchell, Sherman. 
NAYS 
Allison, A Harris, Pugh, 
W, Davis of Ill., Harrison, b 
ieee” Fryer” Taedia l Bowyer 
+ e, 7 , 
Butler, Garland, Jackson, Vane 
f; : Jones of Florida, Van Wyck, 
jen, Gorman, McDill, had 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Mi 3 Walker. 
Chilcott, Grover, Maxey, 
il, Hale, Miller of Cal., 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, 
ABSENT—26. 
Aldrich, Johnston, ne Sewell, 
Anthony, Jonas, Miller of N. Y a 
Brown, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, ‘oorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Kellogg, Platt, Williams, 
Fair, Lamar, Plumb, Windom. 
Hawley, Person, Saunders, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], to strike out the 


proviso, 
Mr. BAYARD. I withdraw that motion for the present. 


And provided further, That iron or steel-wire cloths, and iron or steel-wire net- 
lone in meshes of any form, shall pay a duty equal in amountto thatim- 
p ae iron or steel wire of the same gauge, and 1 cent per pound in addition 

I said when I was up before all that I desire to say; I make the mo- 
tion because all the wire that is used in small netting, by people who 
can not live unless they have screens made of wire under No. 26 wire 
gauge, pay $67.20 a ton, and $22.40 on that, making $89.60. That is 
surely protection enough, where people have to buy these things, and 
can not live without them. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Kentucky state how much 2 
cents a pound would amount to as a protection on these articles, which 
are usually articles requiring a great deal of skill and very lightin weight? 
In a set of window-screens the steel wire would be only 2 or 3 cents 
apiece. 

Mr. BECK. I do not know how much it would amount to in each 
one, but I know that these screens are a matter of absolute necessity, 
and the proposition I make leaves a protection of $89.60 a ton, and God 
knows that is enough, no matter how light it is. 

Mr. MORRILL. I presume the Senator does not know how light 
these are in proportion to their dimensions. I suppose that a wire net 
screen sufficient for a window would not weigh one pound. Itisa very 
difficult article to weave. It requires peculiar machinery to weave 
it, and skilled labor; and as to the price it would not make any differ- 
ence in the price of it if you were to take the duty entirely off, but it 
is absolutely necessary if the manufacture is to continue in this country 
that there should be a small duty upon it. It is even more necessary 
than it is upon cottons, wools, or silks. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desiretosay that the Senator labors undersome 
misapprehension astothe costof this wire. I live in a section of coun- 

where we are annoyed by mosquitoes, and inevery outside door or 
window to every comfortable house there are these screens placed. I 
know that in my own house there is not a single window but has a 
wire screen, as well as on theoutside doors of my dwelling. Such is the 
case with all the people of that community, and I apprehend every other 
community where the annoyance of mosquitoes exists, so that it isa 
very considerable matter. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I should like to vote intelligently on 
this question if I can, and therefore I should like to get some informa- 
tion. This is a branch of manufacture. The mani urer buys his 
wire and he pays for it whatever the going priceis. He isentitled toa 
certain fair degree of protection on his manufacture when he manufact- 
ures it into wire cloth. Ido not know how much it costs. I would 
like to have a fair and adequate protection to him. I think he should 
have 30 per cent. ad valorem at least. If any one can tell what it costs 
to manufacture a pound of this wire into a pound of cloth, we should 
have some intelligent rule upon which we can fix the duty which ought 
to go upon the cloth. I apprehend it is not too high now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECK] moves to strike out ‘‘two,’’ in line 728, and to insert ‘‘one.’’ 
The question is on that amendment. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 23, noes 27. 

Mr. BECK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GROOME (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were here, I should 


vote ‘“‘yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 27; as follows: 
YEAS—2. 
Barrow, Cockrell, Gorman, Mo » 
Bayard, Coke, Hampton, Pugh, 
Beck, Davis of Ill, Van 
Butler, Farley, Jackson, Van Wyck 5 
Call, Garland, Jonesof Florida, Vest, 
Camden, i. Maxey, Walker. 
NAYS—27, 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hoar, Morrill, 
Allison, Edmunds, Lapham, Platt, 
Blair, Frye; A Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa., Hal M i, 1 
Cameron of Wis., ones: NY lan Sawyer, 
Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Conger, Hil, Mi 1, 
ABSENT—2. 
Anthony, I 5 Mahone. Slater, 
; a ao Millerof N. Y., Voorhees, 

Davisof W. Va., Jonas, Pen n, Williams, 

r, Jonesof Nevada, Ransom, indom. 
Ferry, Kellogg, Saulsbury 
Groome, Lamar, Saunders, 
Grover, McPherson, Sewell, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. VANCE. It is now a quarter to 6, and Saturday evening. I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 
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Mr. MORRILL. I will say tothe Senator from North Carolina that 
I am merely anxious to get through with the next page, that disposes of 
iron and steel, and I will then move for an executive session if he will 
withdraw his motion. I hope we shall not adjourn until we finish this 
one page, and I do not think there is any matter of dispute i in it; and 
when we reach the end of it I shall move an executive session. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Mr. President, it is Saturday night andal- 
most everybody wishes to adjourn. Youcan not get through with the 
next 

Mn SHERMAN, Ten minutes will carry us through the next page. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think five minutes will. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
withdraw his motion, I shall move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. VANCE. I yield for that p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. GROOME. I am paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 


MILLER]. 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 26; as follows: 
YEAS—26. 
Barrow, Coke, Harris, Ransom, 
Bayard, Davis of Ill., Jackson, Vance, 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Garland, Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Call, George, Maxey, Walker. 
Camden, Gorman, Mo a, 
Cameron of Pa., Hampton Pugh. 
è NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Bian Fry ‘<a ead Rollins 
Caméron of Wis., ‘Harrison, Mobil, Sawyer, 
Chil Hawley, Sherman. 
Cockrell, Hill, Miller of Cal., 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell 
ABSENT—2. 
arg Grover, McPherson, Saunders, 
Hale, Mahone. Sewell, 
Pave. of W. Va. oy Johnston. Miller of N. eS Slater, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Plumb, Williams, 
Groome, Lamar, Saulsbury. Windom. 


So the motion was not to. 

Mr. VANCE. I now move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], that the Senate adjourn. 
{Putting the question]. The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought last night when we voted to adjourn there 
was an e ent by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], and I 

Re Benaties on that side, that if we adjourned then they would 
sit to a late hour this evening 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts certainly did not 
understand that there was anything like a general consent ad any such 
suggestion. 

Mr. HOAR. No dissent was expressed. 

Mr. BECK. As my name was called by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I will say that I said last night, and I repeat again, that when- 
ever a notice is given to us that there is adesire to have a night session, 
I will stay as long as any one. The Senator from Vermont was kind 
enough to say yesterday ev that he had not given notice; and 
none has been given to-day. It is now nearly 60’clock. I care noth- 
ing about it, but whenever notice is given 1 am willing to stay; but 
gentlemen around me tell me they have engagements for this evening. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that notice was given lest night. 

Mr. BECK. None was given. 

Mr. HOAR. I have no doubt the Senator from Kentucky will carry 
out evi pt betta, h e says. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwish to give notice now that I shall on Monday, 
and after that during the week, ask for a continuous session into the 
evening, in order to through with the bill next week. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then I suggest to the Senator not to press this 
matter further to-night. 

Mr. EDMUNDS and others. Let us go ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to adjourn, on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. My pair with the Senator from V; poe or 
JOHNSTON] is transferred to the Senator from Rhode 
ANTHONY J. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The pair which I announced with the Senator 


from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] is transferred to the Senator from Missis- 
sinpi (Mr. LAMAR], and I vote “‘ yea.” 

GROOME. I announce my pair with the Senator from New 
Yok ‘[Mr. MILLER]. 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Barrow, Coke, Harris, Ransom, 
Beck, ato ag a Vanes, 7 
e 

Butler, A Jones of Florida, vn yek. 

y yi Gorman, n J Walker. 
Cameron of Pa. Hampton, om ae 

NAYS—26. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Allison, Edmunds. Lapham, Platt, 
Frye, I a Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Mi l, Sawyer, 
Chilcott, Hawley McMillan. Sherman. 
Cockrell, Hill, Miller of Cal., 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, 
ABSENT--23. 

Anthony, Grover, McPherson, Sewell, 
Brown, Harrison, Mahone. Slater, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Pi eton, Williams, 
Ferry, Kellogg, lumb, Windom. 
Groome, Lamar, Saunders, 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 27, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SURVEYOR OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Mr. LYNCH. I ask unanimous conséht to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration a Senate bill to which I think there will 
be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. What is the title of the bill? 

Mr. LYNCH. It is Senate bill No. 1592, fixing the salary of the sur- 
veyor of the of New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enact: That the of the surveyo; th: 
be, piat pig marahan ipi yr yet Banding oe SP ES oE ITAW OEA GE 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill just read? 

Mr. HOLMAN. [I object. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think if the gentleman will hear an explanation—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will reserve my right to object until the gentle- 
man can explain the bill. 

Mr. LYNCH. I will say that section 2719 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States fixes the com: tion of certain officers therein 
named, the surveyors of ports being among them, in certain cities 
therein named, New Orleans being one of them, at the amount speci- 
fied in this bill. 

Some time after the adoption of the section of the Revised Statutes 
a clause was inserted in an appropriation bill reducing the amount to 
be received by the surveyor of the port of New Orleans. The question 
was referred to the Secretary of the and he recommends that 
this bill be passed, fixing the amount at the sum prescribed in the 
Revised Statutes. 

I have conferred with the Representatives from the city of New Or- 
leans [Mr. ELLIS and Mr. Gipson], both of whom have considered the 
matter, and they say this bill is right; the other members here say it is 
right and the Secretary of the Treasury says it is right. The bill was 
passed by the Senate without objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not remember the salary fixed by the appro- 
priation bill for that office. What is the 

Mr. LYNCH. Ido not remember the exact PEER but it is con- 2 
siderably less than the sam named in the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will have to call for the regular order; I am op- 
posed to any increase of salaries. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 
ports. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the 
call of committees for reports. 

a pote x was 5 cise to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 

Be raid if the Wi the Whole on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. 
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Mr. URNER. I desire to submit a report from the Committee on 
Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. Isit privileged? 
Mr. URNER. Itis. 
Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. It will take but a moment. 
ACCOUNTS OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON MISSISSIPPI IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. URNER, from the Committee on Accounts, reported the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That a sum not exceeding $1,000, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, may be applied and used by the Clerk of the House for the payment of 
such vouchers as may by the Select Committee Relative to Appro- 
priations for the Improvement of the Mississippi River, such vouchers to be ap- 

roved by the chairman of said committee, and subject to the approval of the 
Bommitice on Accounts, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. URNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN and others called for the regular order. 

Mr. JOYCE. I desire to submit a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is it a privileged rt? 

Mr. JOYCE. It is a report from the Select Committee on the Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic upon a bill to limit the number of licensed liquor 
saloons in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER, The call for the regular order cuts off reports. 

Mr. DEERING. I hope the gentleman from renny rene [Mr. 
KELLEY] will give us an opportunity to submit reports from commit- 


tees. 
Mr. KELLEY. I have not called for the regular order. 
COMMITTEE ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan. I ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY] to yiel me toask permission of the House that 
the Select Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River be 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the House. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted accordingly. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, that the House now resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole for the further consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. JOYCE. What is the reason I can not be recognized to offer a 
report when other gentlemen have been ized? 

The SPEAKER. Simply because a motion is pendingand a number 
of gentlemen have called for the regular order. 

Mr. JOYCE. The Speaker recognized the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Burrows]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, KELLEY] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House acco y resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair. 


TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties 
on foreign imports, and for other p upon which the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not pro as an humble member 
ofthis body under the circumstances to p. to discuss the pending bill 
indetail. Itis only within the lastday or two that we have been afforded 
the opportunity of examining this bill. It is a bill containing some two 
thousand and over articles of home production and manufacture on 
which duties are imposed, together with a great number upon the free- 
list. It is a bill which, as its friends profess, involves the weal or the 
woe of the industries of this country. Nearly every line and every 
paragraph of the bill relates to some separate subject-matter which is 
an industry of importance, and should receive due consideration at the 
hands of this Congress. And yet, sir, this bill within a few days ap- 
peared for the first time in print, and the report and comparative state- 
ment have not been furnished to us in time for us to examine them for 
use during the general debate. 

There are some peculiar circumstances surrounding this subject and 
its management. There has for years been a demand for reform of the 
tariff. The subject has been pending in for the last two or 
three sessions, and those of us who favor tariff reform, when we met 
here a al ago last December, demanded that there should be reported 

ouse some bill having in view a reduction of taxation and the 
relief of the people from the burdens imposed by our tariff system. 
With what were we met at that time? There was reported to us in the 
latter part of the session, after we had been here four or five months, 
the Tariff Commission bill, which (whether or not its object may have 
been to the consideration of the subject and prevent its intel- 
ligent consideration during this Congress) has had that effect—an effect 


predicted by its opponents at the time, who then declared that it was 


simply a ement of the subject to prevent action during this 
Congres, or to pievetrene upon us the iniquity and fraud charged 
against the bill now brought here for consideration in the expiring weeks 
of this Congress when we have no time to consider it in detail; and it 
ispro without discussion, without intelligent examination, to choke 
this bill through the House and the Senate, although even its own 
friends can not give us a ‘‘shrewd guess” as to its effect upon the in- 
dustries of the country or its revenues. 

There are two interests, however, that it well serves. The protect- 
ive interests, for the bill takes money that ought to go into the Treasury 
and puts in the pockets of the tariff barons; this suits protection. It 
pleases the bank president because the revenues it thus prevents from 
going into the Treasury stops paying the debt and canceling bankable 
bonds. This will continue the national banks. They are happy. 

Mr. Chairman, I that originally there was no intention of 
considering this subject during the present Congress; that the Tariff 
Commission bill was a mere makeshift to me and defeat its con- 
sideration. But the elections of last November taughta different lesson, 
and we find that the very men and the very y who heretofore were 
anxious to postpone the consideration of this subject, who delayed it 
from day to day, refusing to take it up and consider it, now meet in 
solemn caucus and determine that a bill which has just been presented 
to us shall receive only two hours’ discussion on either side of the House. 
The le having di uestion and decided it at the last 
election, having, as they supposed, elected men to represent their views 
on this subject, men whose terms of office will beginon the 4th of March 
next, the pay in power here, instead of permitting the next Congress, 
coming fresh from the people, to take charge of this subject, propose 
that it shall be dealt with and settled by this Congress, which has been 
condemned by the people, a Congress which will expire on the 4th of 
March next, and many of whose members—I might say a majority who 
are favoring this bill—will then go outof office. Having been defeated 
on these issues, they still insist on forcing the policy of a high protective 
tariff on the people. 

Is that any reason why the Committee on Ways and Means and the 
protection party of this House is not even as liberal toward the people 
in reducing burdens as the Senate, for we know that this bill does not 
go as farin reduction and reform astheSenate bill. Senators hold over; 
after the 4th of March next they will still be responsible to the people 
of this country; and being so responsible, they are differently situated 
from many of us whose responsibility and whose political life will ex- 
pire with the termination of this Congress. 

I am forcibly reminded, Mr. Chairman, of another species of legisla- 
tion similar in character to this which was put through this House un- 
der whip and spur in the Forty-third Congress. That Congress, which 
was also Republican, met here duringa panic. They undertook to de- 
vise remedies for that panic. The representatives of the people in this 
House—almost by a two-thirds vote or by a very large majority—de- 
termined that to pass a bill increasing somewhat the legal-tender money 
of the country, increasing the legal-tender notes from $375,000,000 or 
$380,000,000 to. $400,000,000, would give some relief to business pros- 
tration. That bill having been passed here, went to the Senate, where 
it was also But it met with an executive veto. The elections 
followed in the succeeding November, and weremember the result. A 
House of Representatives was chosen which was Democratic by nearly 
two-thirds. But, sir, before the Congress thus elected could meet, the 
House that was to expire on the 4th of March following, the majority of 
whose members had not been returned, their political life expiring with 
that Congress, turned around and reversed the former rape In- 
stead of passing a bill to increase the currency they passed a bill to contract 
and decrease it, to provide for the resumption of specie payments by con- 
traction and by the destruction of the greenback dollar; thus defying 
the will of the people as expressed at the pollsand forestalling the action 
of the new Congress. Thus the subsequent Congresses, in which there 
was a Democratic majority, were driven to the necessity of passing bills 
to remedy the viciousness of that legislation—first, to give us resumption 
by giving us a coin in which to resume. Finding that silver had been 
demonetized, we restored it. Instead of contracting the greenback 
dollar, we passed a bill preventing its further contraction, thus giv- 
ing to the country a monetary system which aided in bringing about 
the prosperity that we see to-day and have enjoyed since that time. 
Protective tariffs do not prevent panics and hard times, but precipitate 
and intensify them, for the panic alluded to occurred during our present 
protective tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, the resumption bill was put through under the gag- 
law, and by the operation of the previous question; no discussion was 
had upon it, and this bill is to be driven through the House in the same 
way. The Congress that is to follow us will have to take up this ques- 


tion again, and strip our legislation on this subject of its iniquities and 
inequalities. 

But it is whispered around—we hear it on every hand—that unless 
this House and the Senate pass this bill, or some other tariff bill, the 
President is to call the next Congress in extra session for that purpose. 
That, I suppose, is to be a terror held over us to hasten us in our action 
and to prevent a due consideration of this measure. That is to be held 
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over our heads as a threat to compel us to take this bill or else to remain 
here during thesummer months in extra session to consider the matter. 
It has no terrors in it for me. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask whether he has 
any authority whatever other than mere idle rumor for that statement? 

Mr. BLAND. I have seen it so stated in the public prints—— 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLAND. And I have heard it whispered here upon the floor of 
this House. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let me say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that the President has intimated to Senators that he was waiting to see 
what the action of Congress would be on the tariff bill to determine 
whether he would have to call an extra session of Congress. 

Mr. KELLEY. I doubt thatsuch an intimation ever came from the 
President. The President would not propose to offer a bribe to the 
Democratic party to prevent legislation on this subject. 

Mr. BLAND. I was proceeding tosay, Mr. Chairman, that the same 
threat was made during the Forty-sixth Congress when we had under 
consideration the bill to refund the national debt. During that Con- 
gress when that bill was under consideration for the purpose of refund- 
ing the bonds as they became due the bondholders and those in the in- 
terest of the bondholders were anxious to secure from the Government 
the greatest amount of interest and the longest time that they could 
possibly get for theseextensions. They were anxious to have the securi- 
ties of the Government in ex for their bonds as they fell due, 
with the highest rate of interest that they could possibly extort. Strong 
pressure was brought to bear from all quartersin their interest. They 
wanted a 4 per cent. bond. We were told unless we passed a bill to re- 
fund the debt that the President would deem it a sufficient cause for 
convening Congress in extra session. We passed that bill, sir, provid- 
ing for the conversion of that debt into 3 per cent. or its refunding at 
the lower rate ofinterest. This was not what the banks and bondholder 
wanted. So after all the President vetoed the bill. The Secretary of 
the Treasury ofa subsequent administration took it upon himself to pass 
a refunding law of his own, so to speak, and refunded the debt at a 
greater rate, the most of it at 3} percent. Thus the capitalist had his 
way anyhow. 

So, Mr, Chairman, from history I think that I am justified in saying 
that we are under duress, and that threats have been held out that we 
must pass some bill of this kind to suit the other side, for we are in- 
formed that the bill must be one that is satisfactory because there is 
power to veto it if it does not suit and to sign it if it does. 

Why this inordinate haste to pass this bill? What is the occasion for 
it? There was no such haste displayed at the last long session of Con- 
gress. We appointed this commission in place of revising the tariff 
ourselves. It took all the summer and fall to investigate the subject, 
as they claim. They went to all of the large cities where the manu- 
facturers and the capitalists could have easy access tothem. They 
paid but very little attention to the laboring and agricultural classes 
of the country. They came here with a report and proposed a bill. 
That report is referred by this House to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. In last December, on the convening of Congress, this commis- 
sion, no doubt having been tosome extent admonished by the elections, 
did report a bill professedly, at least in some respects, to relieve the 
people of the burden imposed upon them by the present tariff; and yet 
after nearly two months’ consideration by the Committee on Ways and 
Means these admonitions have been forgotten, the report of the com- 
mission and its bill have been set aside, and in nearly every instance 
where they recommended a reduction an increase of duties has been 
made. And yet, sir, after this committee has consumed nearly two 
months in reviewing this report, in preparing a bill, we are asked with- 
out consideration to take their bill and to pass it before the 4th of March 
next. 

It will be difficult, Mr. Chairman, for any one to discuss this bill in 
detail under these circumstances. We have not had the opportunity that 
our friends on the other side have had in directing the business of this 
House. They have been in the majority. They were informed and 
knew when measures were to be brought forward or when they were 
not. They kept usin the dark as to their proceedings; consequently 
- we are at a great disadvan in this discussion. But so far as Iam 
personally concerned, and I have no right to speak for any one else, Iam 
willing under all the circumstances even in the short time allowed to 
us to proceed in order to the consideration of this bill with avain 
hope that it may be even barely possible under it to effect some reforms 
and incorporate upon its some measures of legislation that will 
give relief to the people of this country. That will to some extent 
be satisfactory, and if that be so I shall not, so far as I am concerned, 
make any protest against its passage. But, Mr. Chairman, if the bill 
in its present shape is the best that wecan do, if that is all that is to be 
offered to a long-suffering and patient people, I shall consider that any 
parliamentary means which may be resorted to for its defeat would be 
not only justifiable but demanded on the part of the people of this coun- 
try who have elected other men to consider and revise this subject. 

We are told, and the protective system tells us, that it is the duty of 
Congress to take charge of the various industries of this country; that 
we are to meet here for the purpose of reviewing the duties on imports, 


not so much for the object of revenue as for the protection of the various 


industries named. In other words, instead of under our 
constitutional authority to levy these taxes for the purposes of revenue 
and permit the business interests to take care of themselves, having re- 
gard in levying this revenue to the fact that it will give incidental and 
ample protection to all our industries—instead of being satisfied with 
that they claim we should go forward and make protection its chief 
object and revenue its incident. 

‘When we consider that this Government consists of over 50,000,000 
people, embracing a territory of nearly half a continent, extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the lakes to the Gulf, with its 
thousands of diversified interests, to say that we can in three weeks in 
this Congress so adjust a revenue system as to do anything like intelli- 
gent justice to these industries is too absurd to be considered for a mo- 
ment. And if noargument was required to answer the claims of pro- 
tection, this argument alone is sufficient to show that no government or 
legislative body is competent to take charge of the business interests of 
its people and regulate them by a law: 

y, Mr. i we were told that the object of protection is to 
benefit American labor; but when we answer that American agriculture 
has employment for the 800,000 engaged in mannfactures, who in the 
course of time may find it convenient to leave man’ indus- 
tries, that there are lands sufficient to provide them homes, and that 
they will find employment in agricultural pursuits, we are told that in 
that event they will come in conflict with the farmers, and thus the 
farmers of the country will find a competition from all the laborers 

in man ing pursuits. 

Why, if that were so, Mr. Chairman, Missouri alone has sufficient 
territory and soil to support every one of them now in manu- 
facturing industries in this country, to say nothing of Kansas, that lies 
on its border, and Texas could take care of four times as many, and they 
would live better, make more money, live easier, and be more inde- 
pendent than they arein their present pursuits. And more, sir, they 
would then become the producers of wealth instead of the consumers 
of wealth. For at last it is from thesoil thatall the wealth of this na- 
tion and other nations is derived, and your manufacturing industries or 
other industries could not exist without the industry of the soil. It is 
the produce of the farm and of the agriculturist sent abroad that brings 
to us wealth. It gives us the balance of trade. That means we are 
making more than we are expending. It helps to pay our national 
debt, our individual debts, our State debts, and all others. And the 
more there are engaged in this industrial pursuit, thatdoes not call upon 
the Government to sustain it but sustains itself, a business that pays 
and asks no subsidies to be maintained, an industry that gives to us 
wealth and the power to pay our debts and to live independent, the 
more that you engage in it the more wealth you have and the better 
you live and the better it is for all concerned. 

Our farmers are not frightened at the idea of this competition. They 
are ready and willing to receive and do invite immigration to those 
States. Their lands are cheap, and they are glad to be afforded the 
opportunity of selling them. They are glad to invite immigration of 
this sort, because they know it helps to pay their local taxes, their 
county and State taxes, their national taxes; and every farmer added 
to the industries of this country becomes a prop, not only to support 
himself but to support the whole fabric. 

But, sir, while this is true, we do not propose to interfere with the 
manufacturing industries of this nation. We ize the fact that 
under a system of protection capital has been invested—capital proba- 
bly that might not have been invested under other circumstances. And 
governing ourselves by the circumstances, all that we demand is that 
this tariff bill shall be adjusted upon a system of raising revenues suf- 
ficient to support the Government and pay the debt, and in so adjust- 
ing that system to have due regard for the incidental protection that 
it will give. Butthey arenotsatisfied with that; andif I am correct] 
informed by the speech of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], 
a member of the Ways and Means Committee, instead of this being a 
bill for the purpose of raising revenue to go into the Treasury, it will 
curtail the revenue that goes into the Treasury by raising the tariff so 
as to exclude imports, while by the same stroke of the pen it places the 
money in the pockets of the monopolists. That is to say, we decrease 
the amount that goes into the Treasury, but increase the amount that 
goes into the pocket of the manufacturers. And the argument that 
there is a reduction of taxation comes from the fact that under this bill 
the same amount of money will not go into the public Treasury asun- 
der existing law. 

But we have been told by those who as members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have had the opportunity to examine this bill, that 
while that is the case yet the burden upon the people has been increased 
in the way of high protective duties that exclude imports; so that what 
the people demanded, a reduction of burdens, has not been given. They 
have never demanded a reduction of taxation that goes into the Treas- 
ury of the Government, for we will need it to pay our national debt, 
&e. I will take a commodity—I will say iron, simply for an illustra- 
tion without going into details; or steel—I do not remember, nor is it 
necessary for illustration, what the duty on steel is now in its various 
forms, nor what it is under this bill. Butsay it is $10 per ton, for illus- 
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tration. Then every ton of steel that is imported into this country pays 
into the Treasury of this Government $10; but every ton that is manu- 
factured in this country and sold at the price enhanced by the duty pays 
$10 that goes into the pocket of the manufacturer and never reaches the 
Treasury. In other words, the steel that is imported into this country 
pays $10 per ton that goes to pay the expenses of this Government, the 
pensioner, the bondholder, and every other expense; but when the 
product is bought from the manufacturer of this country the same $10 
goes into his pocket asa bounty, which bounty is increased by this bill, 
while the amount to go into the Treasury is decreased, speaking as to 
the general effect it will have. 

Now, upon the subject of When we tell these men that the 
farmer of this country is not afraid of competition, but rather invites 
it, they say that they want to protect American labor; that it is not 
right that the American laborer should work for the same wages as 
the pauper laborer of Europe. To that we all agree; but we deny that 
bounties and monopolies given to capitalists increase wages. 

How is it that the agricultural people of this nation can compete 
with the pauper labor of Europe and of the civilized world, and while 
doing that contribute all that is contributed originally of the wealth 
of this country in any form? They are demanding no protection at our 
hands. Under our system of taxation the agriculturists are compelled 
to compete with the agriculturists of Europe, not only of Great Britain 
but of the civilized world. And all that we do by ourrevenue system 
in regard to them is simply to discriminate against them, because every 
laborer who is taken out of competition with the agriculturist and 
added to the manufacturers and the consumers of agricultural products 
tends to give the agriculturist of Europe and of the civilized world the 
opportunity to enjoy advantages in common with our own people, for 
our agriculturists are compelled to compete with them, and they do not 
under our laws contribute to taking laborers from the agricultural in- 
terests and transferring them to the manufacturinginterest. It does not 
pay our farmers to buy or hire papis to engage in other than agricult- 
ural pursuits. They object to being taxed for any such p k 

If the agriculturists of this country can compete with those of other 
nations why should not our manufacturers do the same? We are told 
that we are of a soil richer than that of other countries and 
yaang. more abundantly, that our seasons are more favorable, that 
our facilities for agricultural pursuits afford an opportunity for this 
competition. 

How is it with the manufacturing industries? Have they not also a 
new continent in which to operate? Have they not taken the cream of 
our mines of iron, coal, &c.? Have they not had the opportunity of 
selecting those nearest the market and richest in deposits, those nearest 
the coal and wood? Have they not the advantage of transportation 
by water and by land? Have they not had an opportunity to traverse 
the whole continent, so to speak, the same as the agriculturist, for the 
purpose of finding the richest deposits of mineral? Have they not had 
the same opportunity and the same natural facilities for manufacturing 
that our people have had for farming, and ought they not to be able to 
compete in the same way? 

Those who manufacture our textile fabrics have at home the cheap- 
est raw material and have a home market ; they have the 
advantage in cost of transportation and a prompt handling of their 
products; we will also propose to give them the advantage of a tariff 

adjusted for revenue, and with reference incidentally to giving 
em an advantage over European manufacturers. With this they are 
not content. 

By the bounty of a protective tariff they seek to dominate not only 
the marketof thiscountry but the markets of the civilized world besides. 
England pre free trade to the agriculturist of this country by repealing 
the corn laws in 1846 and permitting our agricultural products to go 
into that country free of duty. This added greatly to the prosperity of 
that portion of our people. We have the freedom of their markets with 
our agricultural products and our manufacturing productsas well. They 
are our best customers for our farm products. England gives us free 
trade for the produce of our farms and the products of our manufac- 
tories. Our manufacturers demand that duty shall be so high as to ex- 
clude the manufacturers of England from coming in competition with 
them and thus giving our farmers the benefit of a competing market. 

There is no question in my mind that under the tariff system which 
we advocate our manufacturing industries would be maintained as 
they have been; indeed, I believe that generally they would be more 
successful and more prosperous than they are now. Their business 
would be conducted more upon correct principles, in accordance with 
the law of supply and demand and the law of economy. They would 
be taught that they must rely to some extent at least upon business 
habits and business economy, and make close calculations, like the rest 
a a in order to secure a living, and not rely for that purpose upon acts 
of Con 

When you tell the manufacturers of this country that the farmers, 
the agriculturists, and the consumers are demanding a reduction of 
these duties in order that they may have the advantage of competition, 
they answer that Great Britain and other European countries would 
flood our markets and break down onr industries. Now, what do we 


see? Under our present system, if we examine the statistics, we will 
find that whenever under our high protective tariff there is a slight 
importation of some articles, the moment that article is imported these 
manufacturers come to Congress and demand that its importation shall 
be prohibited by means of aduty upon the article, and thus prevent com- 
petition. Instead of conducting their business upon business principles 
and principles of economy in order to meet that competition, instead 
of reducing their expenditures inliving more within their income, they 
come to Congress and ask relief from that competition by the raising of 
duties onimports. No, Mr. Chairman, let them spend lessin high living, 
wining and dining, speculating and running corners on the markets 
to put up or put down prices, thus to cheat producers and consumers 
alike and destroy the profits of labor. è 

Why, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen around me can remember very well 
that under what was called a tariff for revenue we had prosperity in 
this country. We then had manufactures and manufacturing inter- 
ests. We remember, however, that there were not then so many for- 
tunes made as are made to-day. From 1850 to 1860, when we were on 
the basis of a revenue tariff, there was general prosperity throughout 
the country. .Every man could make a living and make it easily. 
Business was lated according to business principles and according 
to the law of supply and demand, not by legislative act. In those days 
a millionaire was scarcely heard of. A few of our merchant princes 
in large cities had accumulated fortunes probably to that amount; but 
those men could be counted on the fingers of one’s hand. Under your 
protective-tariff system, however, you find that instead of the wealth 
of this country being generally diffused, all the people being in easy 
circumstances and to some extent upon an equality, millionaires can 
be counted by the thousands, and on every hand are counted the 
‘í tramps,” a name that was never heard of until this high protective 
system brought into existence the class which it describes. 

The law is usually made for the strong, when it ought to be made for 
the protection of the weak. We md to the demands of capital and 
legislate for the protection of capital rather than the protection of the 
laboring man and the poor. * When the laboring man of this country is 
taught to believe that he must rely upon Congressional legislation, upon 
tariff bills to protect him, he is relying upon a broken reed and taught 
a dangerous doctrine, because all the legislation of Congress for the last 
twenty years has confessedly been in the interest of capital and against 
labor. To-day I can look around me and see in these galleries, in this 
lobby, in those corridors, the agents and attorneys of these millionaire 
manufacturers and corporations, who are here pressing the passage of 
this bill in their interest, although it is death to the laboring interests 
ofthe country. You can scarcely leave one of your committee-rooms 
to come into this Chamber without being jostled from your path by this 
eager crowd. To-day they are swarming in this city; the hotels are 
full of them. The newspapers are publishing everywhere the fact that 
the lobby is here to-day in greater force than ever before. Lobbyists of 
whom? Of the farmer and the laboring man? Oh, no. It is these 
millionaires who are demanding the passage of this bill for the purpose 
of enslaving and crushing labor, building up monopolies. This bill is 
full of ‘‘infant industries.” These infants, being of royal birth, are to 
be born and bred millionaires. Ina few years they will grow to lusty 
manhood, full-grown millionaire cormorants. 

As I before stated, we are dependent upon the soil for all the wealth 
of this country. That which might encourage the tilling of the soil 
would be to the interest of the laboring man and all concerned. Why? 
Because the price of labor depends upon the wage capital, the wealth 
to be invested in wages. The wealth to be invested in wages, which 
keeps up the price of labor, is that wealth which comes from the soil, 
that keeps up all prices and all business industries. When we diminish 
that and legislate against it we destroy the wealth and the capital or 
wage fund to be invested in labor, and to this extent we destroy or reduce 
the price of labor. 

I can illustrate some of the workings of the present tariff system 
with regard to labor by referring to the ‘‘strike’’ a few years One 
of the great difficulties of Congressional legislation, with reference to 
the business of the country, is its tendency to build up monopolies, to 
legislate in favor of the rich as against the poor. Under the stimulus of 
a high protective tariff we find that capitalists rush into these protected 
branches of industry. They goon for a while at a large profit, but 
finally they ascertain that they have manufactured beyond the demands 
of the market. They have crippled agriculture by reducing its profits. 
They have reduced the opportunities for a market and the amount of 
wealth to be invested in wages. What do they do under these circum- 
stances? Why, sir, we are told that sometimes one factory will buy out 
another or pay it to stop a short time—for five or six months, or prob- 
ably they will all shut down and wait awhile until prices rise. Mean- 
while the laborers are turned out of employment. ‘Thus instead of the 
laborer working the year round, as he might do on a farm, he is em- 
ployed only five or six months in a year or not quite so long, and during 
the remainder of the year is idle. ‘The manufacturer, however, retains 


his wares and refuses to place them upon the market, in order to main- 
tain his prices and his profits. 
We had an illustration of the working of this system when the strike 
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occurred a few years ago—when the city of Pittsburgh was almost laid 
in ashes—when from one end of the country to the other State govern- 
ments were called upon to summon out their troops to put down mobs, 
and even the Federal Government was appealed to to shoot down starv- 
ing laborers who had been turned out of employment. What did these 
laborers do? They came to our Western country as *‘ tramps,” so-called; 
they came there to get bread which had been refused them by these 
monopolists and manufacturers. They went from door to door. They 
obtained bread, and finally obtained labor. Many of them to-day are 
prosperous farmers on our Western prairies. But the monopolists fol- 
low him there and by protective tariffs rob him to further swell their 
profits. 

This, froma paper read before the labor congress in Cleveland, Ohio, 
by Mr. Frank Foster, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who represented 
the International T, phical Union, on the motion to strike out the 
eleventh section in the platform of principles of the society. The sec- 
tion stricken out was as follows: 

That we recommend to the Congress of the United States the adoption of such 
laws as shall give to every American industry full protection from the cheap 
labor of foreign countries. 

This part of the platform of this labor union was stricken out by vote 
of 17 to 7. 

Mr. Foster said: 

We aim at high . Let nize th fact which is fast impressi 
irait ages the ONAE anding GL tha De maeees, that land is the source of ally wealth, 
and its accessibility to the le the main factor that determines the measure of 
the need of the people. ot the tariff, not prohibitory duties, but the broad, far- 

ing plains of this great Western country and the many fertile valleys of the 
North and South supply the cause of the higher wages of the American work- 
In times of bivaincss depression the overplus of mechanics turn for re- 


fn fo 
lief to the soil, and thatsteady competition is continued between agriculture and 
manufactures that has no equivalent in any other land. 


It is the soil, it is agricultural pursuits that at last give the laborer 
a home, give him employment and maintain him when turned out of 
employment inmanufacturing establishments under the high pressure 
of protective duties. Insuch an emergency our laboring men must look 
to agricultural pursuits for a living; and if the industries of the country 
had been permitted to assume their natural position, or follow their 
natural course, many of our laboring people would have engaged in cul- 
tivation of the soil long ago—would have been prosperous. 

I will have read from the Journal of the Senate, December 4, 1882, 
page 17. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If the tax on domestic spirits is to be retained, it is pisia therefore that large 
reductions from the customs revenue are entirely feasible. While recommend- 
ing this reduction I am far from advising the abandonment of the policy of so 
discriminating in the adjustment of details as to afford aid and protection to do- 
mestic labor, But the porn system should be so revised as to equalize the 
public burden among all classes and occupations, and bring it into closer har- 
mony with the present needs of industry. 

Without entering into minute detail, which, under present circumstances, is 
quite unnecessary, I recommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to include 
within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, a simplifi- 
cation of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manu- 

ures, particularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a substantial reduction 
of the duties upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, silk, wool, and 
woolen goods. 
Mr. BLAND. `The following, from a document entitled “Hew pro- 
tection affects the farmer,” was circulated as a campaign document in 
the district I represent: 


parel, machinery, cutlery, edge tools, files, saws, firearms, 
goods, TEOLT aie saddle , harness, organs, piano fortes, paper, stationery, 

ing old goods, furniture, woodwork, tin- 
ware, and scales. 


Now, if the President in his message recommends a reduction of the 
tariff upon iron, cotton and woolen goods, and so forth, and we are 
advised by those who investigated the subject, and by gentlemen 
upon the Committee on Ways and Means who are familiar with it, 
that there have been no reductions of consequence u these articles, 
does the President mean that if we fail to pass this bill, or a similar one 
that will meet his views, that he will convene us bogotar again for the 
purpose of considering the subject? If so, to pass this bill, which does 
not conform to his recommendations, will be no cause for his not con- 
vening us in extra session immediately after the adjournment of the pres- 
ent session. In other words, this bill does not follow his recommenda- 
tions. The President felt instructed by the last fall elections, and so too 
did the Tariff Commission to some extent, with reference to this question; 
but the Committee on Ways and Meansseem to have been influenced more 
by the agents and attorneys of these manufacturing and industrial in- 
terests, who have access to their committee-rooms, and who press the 
posi aan ia of particular measures and interests there, to raise instead 
of reducing the revenues upon them. We are legislating not in con- 
formity to the recommendations of the Executive or the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The paper that I had read a moment from the desk refers to 
the fact that the iron and cotton goods and o which the President 


mentions, and on which he recommends a decrease, are being sold now 


in England; in other words that we are really exporting them, and if 
that be so why is it not proper to reduce the duties upon them? If we 
can sell them in the English market or in the other markets of the world 
at prices so as to make it possible to export them at a profit, then there 
is no necessity for prohibitory tariffs in order to prevent competition. 
The articles enumerated can be exported and sold in England; yet En- 
gland does send them here and pays a duty of about 50 per cent besides, 
thus showing that our home manufacturers are selling to us at a profit 
of 50 per cent. 

But I may remark right herein passing, that I am satisfied the duties 
imposed to prevent this competition by importation are simply intended 
to be prohibitory, or practically so, in order that these articles may not 
only be sold in the home market without foreign competition, but that 
they may also be sold im foreign markets in competition with foreign 
goods, and thereby make a profit in both ways. 

In the testimony of the Tariff Commission is a paper read by Profes- 
sor W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, on page 2327. In this paper the 
following answers were given by this professor on political economy to 
questions on the part of Commissioner Boteler: 


Question. We have as many natural advantages and resources as any country 

in the world. Do you think we should have attained any great degree of emi- 
nence in the production of those manufactured articles that have made us im- 
portant in the world’s history if we had been kept in subjection to England, and 
received our supplies from the old country instead of improving our natural ad- 
VANI ? 
Answer. The colonial system was nothing in the world but a protective system. 
Q. It was a see system to England, but not tous. Itdid not encourage 
manufactures here; on the contrary it restricted them. So far as the protective 
system existed in the old country it had no application to our country. 

A. Yes, itdid. It was exactly the same as the levying of taxes on the West- 
ern farmers to-day for the benefit of the ern manufacturers—identically the 
same. The oe sy of the colonial system of Great Britain to the colonies 
did not differ by a hair from the protective of to-day. Iam a pretty care- 
ful student of all these Trae Lomo I think I speak with all the facts behind 
me. If you gentlemen would the theory of matter— 

Commissioner BoTELER. We are men, and want only facts. 

The Wrrxess, I su you understand that a man who speaks where he 
knows his reputation is at stake has to have his proofs behind him. The lim- 
itation on the industries of these colonies was a sacrifice of their interests to the 
interests of Great Britain; and the protective system to-day as it exists in the 
United States is a sacrifice of the interests of the Western er to the inter- 
ests of the Eastern manufacturer, That is where the peril is. You can study it 
as closely as you like and look into the matter as far as you can, but you can 
not get away from that. 

Commissioner BoreLer. We have traveled many thousand miles during the 
last few weeks, searching for facts, in the humble hope that we might be able to 
send to Congress a record that would be considered as a mirror of the public senti- 
mentof the country, and we have never yet found in the neighbor! 
manufact g town where the farmer a ready market for ny pocondbs 
products onesingle oot who did not rejoice in the establishment of such man- 
ufactories and feel t the greatest encouragement that could be given to the 
farming community was to vary the industries of his region of country and de- 
velop a market for his products. 

The Wrrxess. That is the famous truck-farm argument. 


Professor Sumner is a New England man, but his candor compelled 
him, as an economist, to say that the West was in effect a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water under i N of the protective system. 

Toshow that manufactures will go on and that all other business will 
prosper with a revenue tariff, I quote from the same authority, in his 
history of protection in the United States: 


The period from 1846 to 1860 was our period of comparative free trade, The 
sub-treasury act of 1846 remo subjects of currency and banking from national 
on. Thus these two topics were for a time laidaside. For an industrial 

ry of the United States no period presents greater interest than this. It 
The tariff was bad and 
int either of free trade 


products. Theeffect on both countries was most happy. , It seemed as if the 
old was gone forever, and that these two great nations, with free industry 
and trade, were to pour increased wealth upon eachother. The fierce dog- 
matism of protection and its bers “Ui bee prejudices seemed to have undergone 
a fatal blow. Our shipping Fe | Gepsu Our cotton crop A aged larger and 
larger. The discovery of golg in ifornia added mightily tothe expansion of 
p rity. The States in repeated our old currency follies, and the panie 
of 1857 resulted, but it was only a stumble in a career of sees | prosperity. We 
recovered from it in a twelvemonth. Slavery tion marked this period polit- 
ically, and if people look back to it now they most of that; but industrially 
and economically, and I will add also in theadministration of the Government, 
the jod from the Mexican to the civil war is our golden age, if we have any. 
There was simplicity, even to dullness, in national affairs. It was one of 
happy periods when a nation has little history. As far asthe balance of tradeis 
concerned, it never was more regular and equal than in this. 


In confirmation of many of the views I have expressed I take the fol- 
lowing extract from the Net able speech of Senator COKE, of Texas, 
delivered in the Senate at the last session of Congress, on the subject 
under consideration. He said: 

But outside of all this is the t principle so forcibly expressed by Justice 
Miller, delivering the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in Loan 

tion vs, Topeka, which must be borne in mind in the construction of 


Associa’ 
these clauses of the Constitution, that the “power to tax is the power to destroy," 
and that there isa universally Satoo limitation upon this power in both 


Stateand National ures—im plied in the very nature of free government— 
necessary to the ity of individual right against what would otherwise be an 
intolerable despotism; that this great power to tax shall be used only “for pub- 
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lic ” and that when attempted to be used to build up or increase 
interests an 


because beyond the domain of legislative power. To use his 
er said, after discussing the — principle referred to 
e Government on nad cag 


To sum up, protection does not increase the wages of labor, but de- 
creases its profits. These bounties or advantages are first utilized by 
capitalists. They are in a position to immediately avail themselves of 
the favorable situation and at once accumulate large fortunes. Thus 
being made strong and powerful, they are able to dominate and control 
the home market. Poor men or laborers can not become proprietors, 
because capital has beforehand absorbed these bounties. They crush 
out all competition at home by their sudden wealth and prevent all 
competition from abroad by legal enactments. In this manner they dic- 
tate prices and levy tribute upon consumers and fix prices for the la- 
borer so low as to make him a mere slave for whatever his wages may 
be. His cost of living is so great that he has nothing at the end of the 

ear. 

7 Protection is a species of robbery perpetrated on the farmer, because 
the farmer is taxed toswell the profits of the manufacturer. Protection 
compels the farmer to buy of the protected manufacturer at the price 
fixed by the conscience of the manufacturer, for law has prevented foreign 
competition, and the advantages this law gives have enabled afew rich 
companies to control the home market to the exclusion of the competition 
the poor manufacturer would give if he was not crushed out by powerful 
and rich corporations. That is tosay, a company of poor laborers might 
organize for the purpose of carrying on business for themselves; but they 
would soon find that their neighbor who had already grown rich through 
protection, and who understood the law and could have the law changed 
to suit him, would bankrupt the laborers who had presumed to com- 
pete with these barons. 

All wealth comes primarily from the soil. Two total failures of crops 
succeeding each other would bankrupt the country; would put out the 
fires in the engine and the furnace; would throw all labor out of em- 
ployment and bring starvation to our doors. This proves that the soil 
is the origin of all real wealth. It takes wealth to pay for labor. The 
more wealth we have the greater the wage fund; the greater the wage 
fund the greater will be the price of wages. Whatever, therefore, de- 
creases the profits of the farm decreases the wage fund and thereby 
decreases the price of wages. 

Whenever the manufacturer tells his employé that he can pay him 
only so much and the laborer says, ‘‘No; I cannot liveon that. I can 
do better on the farm. I can live there. I will not work for you for 
that price,’’ he thus compels the manufacturer to pay him more; hence 
it is that those engaged in agriculture regulate the price of wages, If 
farmers are prosperous and can pay high wages everybody else is com- 
pelled to; if wages are low on the farm they are low everywhere. Any 
law that makes the farmer and the farm laborer poor depresses all other 
business. The farmers who live in the immediate vicinity of manu- 
facturing establishments have a market that saves transportation and 
waste of produce, and to that extent are compensated for the extra tax 
or tribute they pay to this system; but this is only a compensatory ad- 
vanti It is the “‘truck-patch argument,’ that does not affect the 
situation of the great mass who are not thus located. 

To conclude, the Government ought not to tax one part of the people 
to help another part make a living. This is class legislation; makes 
one class rich and another poor. It makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. A few protected barons of the tariff are to make slaves of us all. 
Tothis system I enter my earnest protestand will not givemy vote. The 
reasons assi in our infancy as a nation for a tariff having in view 
the protection of our industries was that it would induce skilled work- 
men and artisans to come among us and by this means we would more 
speedily build up in our midst man ing enterprises; but we have 
them now in great abundance. We have fifty million people; we are 
a hundred years old as a Government. This argument no longer holds 
good or is even advanced. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to occupy any of 
the time fixed by the House for general debate on this bill, preferring to 
discuss directly the items in the bill as they might be reached in its 
consideration in Committee of the Whole under the five-minute rule, 
but the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] in his speech yesterday 
having made such extravagant statements in regard to the manufact- 
urers of this country, whomrhe calls the ‘‘ great monopolists,’’ I wish to 
lay before the House some facts in relation to their condition and their 
position on this great question of the tariff. 

Although that section of the country which I herein part represent is 
engaged extensively in manufacturing, and my own district very largely 
in the manufacture of textile fabrics, I do not feel that I am specially 
called upon to their canse or to defend their action only as I 
may be more familiar with their operations. This constituency sends 
me here to vote for and support in committee and in this House such 
measures of finance and as shall inure to the advan of all in- 
terests, whether they are manufacturing, mining, or agricultural. 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] in the many times he 
used the word ‘‘manufiacturer” failed hardly in a single instance to 
preface it with the term ‘‘monopolist,’’ and to sustain this position he 
undertook to show by reports from the Census Bureau the large gains 
and profits in manufacturing. He takes the figures given for the cost 
of raw material and labor in manufacturing it into finished products 
and deducts this cost from the gross value of the product and calls the 
difference the profit tothe manufacturer. He is not the first gentleman 
who has fallen into this error at this end of the Capitol, as well as at 
the other. Although thecost of raw material and the expense for labor 
in its manufacture are important factors in the cost of most any manu- 
factured article, they by no means constitute the whole cost. Water- 
power, insurance, commissions on sales, taxes, depreciation, repairs, 
lights, and many other incidentals, form not an inconsiderable part of 
the cost of manufacturing goods. 

The Census Bureau in 1879-80 sent out on blank forms lists of ques- 
tions to the different manufacturing industries for the p of as- 
certaining the amount of raw materials consumed, the amount of labor 
necessary to manufacture them into their various forms, and the gross 
value of their product—with no purpose to ascertain what profits might 
accrue in their manufacture. This must be apparent to any one who 
would give the matter a second thought. 

T hold in my hand one of the blank forms sent to cotton manufact- 
urers. On the last page it states that ‘‘no questions are asked as to 
general expenses for insurance, taxes, freight of goods to market, in- 
terest, depreciation, or cost of sales,’’ and in another note it asks for 
the amount of wages and earnings pae to all persons, except the pres- 
ident, treasurer, agent, superintendent, paymaster, and clerks. 

You have therefore no data from the Census Bureau upon which to 

form any conclusion as to the profitsof manufacturing, and I trust that 
no one will be misled by calculations or statements of this kind in fu- 
ture, 
There is, however, a way in which this can be definitely arrived at, 
and I have obtained from a reliable source a statement giving the divi- 
dends paid by a large number of corporations engaged in the manufact- 
ure of textile fabrics. I publish the statement as it came to me: 


Statement showing the dividends paid by textile manufacturing corporations 
in New England whose stocks are quoted and sold in the Boston market, 
Sor the years 1873 to 1882 inclusive. 


Viti HOE OF COP PORREIOTG A E TE EER 51 


Capital stock of same, being the average for ten years.............ccec00 $54, 647,000 
Total dividends for the same period, including extra and stock divi- 

dends, being an average per year Of. 00.0.0... .ccccceceesecesonnceeveesvenseae $4, 150, 317 
From which deduct losses to stockholders in such corporations dur- 

ing the ten years, arising from failures and reorganizations, being 

Da aA V ERD AREE E hash nny T AE E r A os 547, 260 
Average annual net receipts of stockholders.........ssssessersrssrseesseresr 3, 603, 057 


Being equal to 6.59 per cent. of the capital stock. 

Boston, January 23, 18383. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman know or has he any means of 
ascertaining how much of the earnings of these various establishments 
has been invested during that time in increasing their machinery, their 
plant, and their property generally, and how much of their earnings 
has been paid out during that time to the stockholders in the form of 
salaries for service as officers? This is, as I understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, thenet dividend, the average net dividend, declared 
during the period of ten years, after sap, Sar that has been invested 
permanently of their earnings and of the ies that have been paid 
to the stockholders for their services as officers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In reply to that part of your question which relates 
to the payment of salaries to officers, I would state that that is a part 
of the current expense of carrying on the business. It does not relate 
to the gaun of dividends. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But does not a ange ponon of the earnings dur- 
ing that period assume the form of capital by being invested in addi- 
tional plant and other property ? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In many instances corporations do invest their 
earnings in increasing their works or plant, and in some instances make 
stock dividends which represent the same, but these stock dividends 
are included in the dividend statement which I have justread. Insome 
cases the investment does not take this shape, but remains as a perma- 
nent investment, unrepresented by stock; but it is claimed that such 
additions will no more than make good the depreciation of their original 
investment. But however much they may have increased the capacity 
of their works, they have not been able to pay more than the dividends 
which I have stated upon their capital stock. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] has referred %o the fact 
that a larger reduction from the revenues under the proposed bill will 
fall upon the item of sugar, and I will refer to that now, as I seé that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Grsson] is in hisseat. ‘The whole 


amount of duties received from dutiable articles last year was $215,617,- 
669.02, $49,207,279.16 of which was derived from the duties on sugar 
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and molasses imported. 
from imports. Is it 


which is nearly one-fourth of the entire revenue 
therefore surprising or unreasonable that the re- 
‘duction should fall heavily upon this product? Notwithstanding the 
reduction made by the Ways and Means Committee on the sugar sched- 
ule there still remains a duty on sugar (low grade) of 42.41 per cent. ad 
‘valorem, a protection on this product of natural growth, crude in its 


manufacture, as estimated by the experts of the Treasury Department, 
within 2} per cent. of the duty on cotton goods, and more than the ad 
valorem duty on the woolen schedule. This certainly ought to be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the sugar-growers of Louisiana. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON. I would like to ask my friend from Massachusetts, as 
I find that the committee have reported that on the lower grades of sugar 
the average duty is 42 per cent., what was the unit of average adopted 
by the committee in order to get at the ad valorem rate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman has in his hand a book showing the 
estimates of the experts. 

Mr. GIBSON. If the committee adopted as the unit of average the 
<luty on the several grades of sugar, then I will say to the gentleman 
that the rate given is delusive. It will not be operative, because the 
best or highest qualities of the lower grades of sugar will come in at the 
rate imposed upon the lower grades of sugar. If you take the higher 
grades of low sugar, the ad valorem duty imposed upon this rate will 
not be 35 per cent. 

I do not wish to interrupt fe gentleman, butif he will permit me I 
will illustrate very briefly. I willsay to the gentleman that the Cuban 
planter is not necessarily compelled to manufacture any one oe of 
sugar. Sugar exists in nature, in the cane, and the process of sugar- 
making consistssimply in separating the woody fiber and the water from 
the crystals. Now, the Cuban planter may orderhis whole crop 
to be made up, so to of No. 7 or No. 10 sugar or No. 13 sugar. 
He will order it all made up of No. 10 if there is the same tariff rate on 
No. 7 and No. 10 sugar. In other words (and gentlemen will see the 
reason for it), he will make the sugar that will command the highest 
price in our market at the lowest tariff rate. That being so, it inevi- 
tably follows that the tariff rate which is proposed here at an average 
of the rates on two or three grades of sugar will be operative only upon 
the highest quality of sugar. That will reduce, therefore, this ad va- 
lorem rate from 42 per cent., which is the rate of the unit derived from 
the average, to about 34 or 35 percent. I beg pardon of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for interrupting him, but I am glad that he has 
chosen the article of sugar to illustrate this point in the tariff. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me ask the gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. 
Gipson] if he claims that there has been a reduction of 35 per cent. on 
some grades of sugar ? 

Mr. GIBSON. On the best grades of the lower sugars there has been 
fully a reduction of 35 per cent. 

Mr. CHACE. When the gentleman says the best of the lower grades, 
to what numbers does he refer? 

Mr. GIBSON. Nos. 7 to 10. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iknowitis difficult to classify grades and fix proper 
and equal rates upon sugar, but I do not see how importers could evade 
paying under the proposed law the full rates according to quality and 
value 


I know that changing the mode of ascertaining the saccharine strength 
in sugar, which is the basis for assessing duties, has made it necessary 
for the experts to estimate or guess at results. Their calculations, there- 
fore, must be taken with some degree of allowance, as I shall undertake 
to show on the wool schedule, which the gentleman from Virginia has 
just referredto. He calls attention to the reductions proposed on raw 
wool as they appear in this tabulated statement,which is deceptive. 
The reduction on wool under the proposed law will not be so great as 
they seem here, as will appear. 

On wools of the third class—South American and other coarse wools, 
used principally for carpets, wools not grown to any extent in this coun- 
try—of which we imported last year in value $6,642,699,10, a reduc- 
tion has been made of about 16 per cent. In the other two classes of 
wool, the first and second, there is an apparent reduction of about 20 
per cent. upon present rates, but it will not amount to this, for reasons 
which I shall show. In class one, clothing wools, there was im 
last year in value $2,990,173.30. The present rate of duty is 10 cents 
per pound and 11 per cent. ad yalorem when valued at 32 cents and less; 
over 32 cents, 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent. The proposed rate 
on this wool is 10 cents per pound when valued at 30 cents or less, and 
when valued at above 30 cents, 12 cents per pound. You will notice 
that the ad valorem duty is drop which, as I have said, makes an 
apparent reduction of about one-fifth of the duty; but the dividing line 
of valuation has been from 32 cents to 30 cents per pound, 
which will materially lessen the real reduction on wool. All that has 
been coming in between 30 and 32 cents per pound (and it is a large 
quantity) will be taxed at 12 cents, instead of 10 cents per pound, as 
under the present law. So that in reality the reduction on this class 
of wool will not amount to over about 10 or 12 per cent. 

Wools of the second class, combing wools, have been treated in the 
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same way; that is, the ad valorem rate and the dividing line of 
value carried down from 32 cents, leaving on these two grades of wool in 
which our wool-growers are most interested a reduction not amounting 
to over 10 or 12 per cent. 

this point I insert a part of the testimony presented to the Tariff 
Commission: 


The present duty on wool is based upon a line of 32 cents; that is, wool cost- 
less than 32 cents beggin Hem low duty, or 10 cents and 11 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, and above 82 cents, the high duty, or 12 cents and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
It is more profitable to the man rer to import wools costing as near the line 
as possible, because the percentage of duty thereby comes lower, the wool being 
_ greasy and the duty on the scoured pound, which is the true test, being 
wer, 
The pro) change in the rate, while Sopareniiy lowering the rate of the 
duty on wool 20 per cent., does not in reality do so, because, for the above rea- 
son, the wool brought in has largely cost nearly up to the line of 32 cents, be- 
tween the higher and lower rates. The effect, therefore, of making thediv 
line 30 cents, ado by the commission, instead of 32 cents is, that the duty 
on the wools costing between those points, and which have heretofore borne a 
very large peice ofthe whole quantity imported, are reduced only 10 per 


cent., as appear by the following statement : 

Wool costing— | Present duty. Proposed rate. 
30, OL cents.......... .%or 9.77 per cent. 
31 cents....... . 41 or 10.51 percent. 
82 cents....... -52 or 11. 24 per cent. 


Passing on I find that we imported under the woolen schedule last 
year in value $37,618,182.42. Under the classification woolen cloths, 
woolen shawls, and other manufactures of wool not otherwise provided. 
for, which covers a large range of importations used by the masses, there 
was imported in value $12,666,018.78, and this rate has been reduced 
from 50 cents per pound and 35 cents ad valorem to 35 cents per pound 
and 35 to 40 per cent. ad valorem—in pound duties a reduction of 15 
cents. In the next classification, flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit 

worsted yarns, &c., valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 
the pound rates have been reduced from 20 to 12 cents per pound, the 
ad valorem rates remaining the same; valued at 40 cents and not ex- 
ceeding 60 cents the pound rates have been reduced from 30 to 18 cents, 
the ad valorem rates remaining the same; valued at above 60 cents and 
not exceeding 80 cents, the pound rates have been reduced from 40 to 
28 cents, the ad valorem rates remaining the same; valued at above 80 
cents the pound rates have been reduced from 50 to 35 cents, and the 
ad valorem rates increased 5 per cent. 

Women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, &c., 
with a cotton warp, on which the present duty is, when valued at 20 
cents or less per square yard, 6 cents per square yard and 35 per cent. 
ad valorem, the rate has been reduced to 5 cents per square yard, the 
ad valorem duty remaining as before. Another classof women’s dress 

is manufactured from the highest grade of merino wool, which is 
y imported, the duty on which has been fixed at 12 cents per 
square yard and 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

The compound duties which were imposed upon woolen goods have 
been retained for reasons which must be obvious to every member of 
the House. The pound duty is intended to be compensatory for the 
duty on wool, while the ad valorem duty is intended for protection to 
the manufacturer, to meet higher wages paid, &c. It is claimed, and 
it can be sustained, that it requires about four pounds of the greasy 
imported wool to make one pound of finished cloth. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is, all-wool cloth? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; Iam ing of all-wool cloth. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But very little of that is made in this country. 
Is not that so? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot answer to what extent now, but themanu- 
facture should be encouraged and increased. All-wool ladies’ dress- 
goods, weighing about four ounces to the yard, or one-fourth pound, 
represent one pound of merino or combing wool on which must be paid, 
if imported, 12 cents, and the 12 cents per square yard on the goods is 
im to counterbalance the 12 cents duty paid on the wool. In 
addition thereto is the 35 or 40 per cent. ad valorem, according to the 
quality of the goods, to compensate for the extra wages paid for labor 
in man ing. I find thatthe average ad valorem rate on the woolen 
schedule is but 37} per cent. 

A material reduction has been made in the woolen schedule on all 
classes except one grade of women’s dress goods, made from the fine 
merino wools above referred to, and which our manufacturers here are 
now striving to make in competition with the French and other foreign 
manufacturers. If greater reductions are made in the woolen schedule 
than those already proposed, with the proposed duty on wools, chemi- 
cals, and coloring materials maintained, it will strike at and down a 
very important element entering into their manufacture—labor; for, 
as I have already shown, the capital invested is receiving but a fair re- 
muneration and would seek other channels of investment and the 
woolen-man ing interest thus be undermined and destroyed. 

The following table exhibiting the wages actually paid in one of the 
leading worsted-mills of New England, for the week ending January 
13, 1883, and certified to by the treasurer, and the wages paid for like 
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work and divisions of work, so far as comparison is possible, in leading 

worsted-mills in Leeds, Rheims, and Aix la e, shows how great 

an obstacle the wage portion o1 this problem has become: 

Average weekly wages paid in worsted-mills in United States and Europe 
at 
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The Ways and Means Committee have made but few changes in the 
cotton schedule from the existing law. The rates have been largely 
reduced on the coarser grades of cloth and increased somewhat on the 
finer grades of cotton hosiery and lage goods, a branch of this industry 
not now well established in this country. 

We imported last year cotten fabrics to the value of $31,285,306.49, 
nearly as much as under the woolen schedule, although the raw mate- 
rial is a native product and in abundance sufficient to supply the fall 


demand. The importations under this schedule are principally fine and 
costly goods, used ey the wealthier classes, the principal item in 
the manufacture of which is labor. The chemicals, dy and col- 


ors used are to some extent enhanced in value by the duties imposed 
upon them. is, together with the higher rate of wages paid, in- 
vites, with the present rates of duty, the large importations which I 
have stated. The high rate of duty existing now upon the coarse grades 
of cotton goods has so stimulated and established this manufacture here 
that home competition has reduced the oops irs so low that a much 
lower rate of duty is proposed or needed on grade of Fixing 
higher rates on the finer 


e, which we are not able to manufacture 
to any extent, would 


their manufacture here, and the same 


result, a reduction in prices, would follow, as in the case of the coarser 
es. 3 
The estimated revenue from the cotton schedule in this bill would 


exceed the receipts under the present law, although it would be less 
than would be received under the rates recommended by the commis- 
sion bill. Hosiery is one of the principal items of importation in the 
cotton schedule. The present rate is 35 per cent. The commission 
fixed the rate at 40 per cent. for the purpose of encouraging the man- 
ufacture of the finer grades. The Ways and Means Committee have 
divided hosiery into two classes and fixed two rates of duty: on stock- 
ings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers made on knitting-machines or 
frames, 35 per cent.; on stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers 
fashioned, narrowed, or shaped wholly or in part on knitting-machines 
or frames or knit by hand, 45 per cent. Estimating that one-third are 
of the finer class of goods which would come in at 45 per cent., it in- 
creases the receipts from this class of 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does not the gentleman believe that at least two- 
thirds of the importations will come in at the higher rate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. From information I have received since the esti- 
mate was made I believe it would. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I can show that by the testimony before the Tar- 
iff Commission. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Estimating it upon that basis, the receipts from 
cotton importations would not then exceed the receipts that would fol- 
low at the rates recommended by the Tariff Commission. The average 
ad valorem rate on the entire cotton schedule is 45 percent. However, 
if this bill should become a law in practical operation the rate would 
be less, for the reason that the basket or ‘‘not otherwise provided for ” 
clause is made higher than most of the clauses where the gcods are 
specifically mentioned, whereas in the present law the ‘‘not otherwise 
provided for” clause is less than the clauses where the are spe- 
cifically mentioned, which has led to frand or the evasion of the law, and 

importations have come in under this clause by the change of 
name and character of the goods. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] said that in this ques- 
tion of the tariff there are three parties interested or to be considered— 
the Government, the manufacturer, and the consumer. It seems tome 
that he has overlooked that great and most numerous class, the toiling 
millions, who both labor and consume. They are more in in 
the tariff than any of the others he has named. They will be more di- 
rectly affected, and therefore it is a vital issue with them. The Gov- 
ernment can be served with your system of tariff, a turiff for revenue 


y. 
The cost of some of the articles that enter into consumption with all 
classes is augmented no doubt by our system; but as long as the ratio 
of difference between living here and wages paid exceeds that elsewhere 
our system is the best and should receive our support. 
Without discussing further the bill or the system, I would say that 
this country is one of the most instructive object-lessons in the world. 
We are growing rapidly in population and wealth, and our people are 
prosperous and happy, presenting a marked contrast to the material and 
social condition of any other nation. 
Who are now pressing for a large reduction of duties? Save the 
numerous petitions which have come to us asking for the reduction of 
the duty on sugar the people are silent. Revision is called forand nec- 
essary for the readjustment of duties rather than for great reductions. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Dlinois. I will ask my friend whether there 
are not circulars also coming from the manufacturers ? 
Mr, RUSSELL. For what purpose? 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Asking in some cases an increase 
of duty over the rates fixed by the present law. For instance, the ap- 
plications for the reimposition of the duty on quinine and for increased 
duty on other manufactures ? 
Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes. Many asking for anincrease, but I know 
of none for reductions save for raw material. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Certainly not by the manufacturers 
for a decrease. 
Mr. RUSSELL. And not by the people. There is a class I have 
overlooked who are asking for reductions—the importers—those whose 
support comes from the impertation of foreign From them Con- 
gress is flooded with anonymous communications urging reductions and 
abolition of duties. 
I wish to refer to another remark made by the gentleman from Vir- 
inia. He says “‘the tariff does not raise wages” (I use his language); 
‘the reason the protectionist wishes tariff is that he has to pay high 
wages to laborers and can not manufacture unless enabled by duty to 
raise the price of his products so as to pay the wages and reserve profit. 
The high wages are not the effect of the tariff but the occasion fer the 
manufacturers’ needing it.’ It seems tome it makes no difference 
whether high wages are cause or effect; they are all the same to the 
laborer. There is a popular but erroneous idea that the manufacturers 
are the only parties interested in maintaining a protective tariff. Occu- 

ying the position as employers and responsible for the success of their 
faa it devolves upon them in a measure to watch the conditions 
of trade, and as far as possible to so aid in shaping its laws as to effect 
a successful issue; but as man with only their individual in- 
terests to consider, free raw material and cheap labor, which would in- 
evitably follow free trade, are not to be feared by them. 

Mr. CONVERSE addressed the Chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman from Pennsylvania desire to 


proceed ? 

Mr, KELLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio, to an 
ment which seems to have been made but of which I was not informed. 

Mr. CONVERSE addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now recognize for three-quarters 
of an hour gentlemen on the right. There will then remain three hours 
for general debate to be divided among members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Nothing less than a sense of high duty to my 
constituents and to the country could induce me, unskilled as I am in 
debate, to occupy the timeand challenge the attention of the committee. 
But in choosing me my constituents of the first district of California had 
to rely on my intelligence, patriotism, and fidelity to represent their 
home interests on the shores of the Pacific, and still more directly their 
interests asan integral part of this great Union of States with its fifty-four 
millions of people. 

The bill under consideration touches intimately all these interests. I 
owe it to them to state the views which I believeare held by a very large 
majority of my constituents, and I think I may safely say by a very large 
majority of the people of our coast. We are a young, vigorous, enter- 
prising, intelligent, and generous people. 

Within thirty-four years we have firmly planted our modern civiliza- 
tion on the western shores of this great Republic. We hold high over it 
the starry emblem of its power, and under it our workers are steadily 
extending the peaceful empire of prosperous industries. We are amin- 
ing, staple-producing, and young manufacturing people.. 5 

Farther from our eastern brethren than they are from Europe, and more 
than double their distance from the markets of the world, our produc- 
ing classes have submitted to these disadvantages without murmuring, 
and have rejoiced in the prosperity of their eastern brethren as if it 
were their own. 

Our very remoteness gives breadth and impartiality to our sympa- 
thies in the welfare of every section of the Union. Weembrace in this 
large affection the agricultural and staple-growing as well as the manu- 
facturing sections, and have always freely and generously made and 
will continue to make sacrifices to maintain the Government for the 
benefit of all. 

But we have aright todemand that the Government shall do its duty. 
We have a right to require it to do that without which no government 
has a right to claim obedience from citizens—that it shall secure indi- 
vidual liberty and impartial justice to all. We know that in the life 
of a nation some must needs suffer and do more than others for the com- 
mon weal. We do not any government to exempt its citizens 
from these inevitable inequalities of burden, but we do expect it so to 
shape its legislation as not to create them. On the contrary, it should 
make them as few and light as possible. 

We believe that a perfect government, free to act, would so shapeits 
aaan as to secure the largest amount of productive industry and 
a fair and just distribution of its profits. We believe that our own Gov- 
ernment, within its constitutional limits, ought so to legislate as to come 
as nearly as possible to these results. But we believe that no govern- 
ment has the right so to legislate as to enrich one man at the expense 
of another. 

We reject the doctrine of protection because, while reason compels 
its advocates to use qualifying words, its inevitable logic is toallow each 
and every demand for protection. Admit the principle, and eachnew 
industry, each old and failing industry that has a voice may demand 
laws tocompel consumers to pay such prices as would make them profit- 
able, and, like the daughters of the horse-leech, they would cry, “‘ Give, 
give,’’ and never say eno 

But, while free-traders so far as resistance to this iniquitous system 
of protection is concerned, we are not absolute free-traders. 

We know that absolute free trade means that the strong may devour 
the weak, and that might—not right—shall be the rule. 

We believe that government exists in order to substitute the rule of 
reason and justice for the rule of the strongest, and that its duty is te 
afford all the protection to person and property which reason and justico 
demand. To that rule applied to our condition we appeal against the 
tyrannical theories of protection, the instrument of capitalists and mo- 
monies on the one hand and of arbitrary and regulated free trade on 

e other. . 

We do not expect our Government to do all that a perfect government 
could do to secure the ; and even growth of all our interests and 
industries, but within the limits of its constitutional powers we do ex- 
pect it to protect the weak against the strong, to and the 
interests of the producing classes against the cunning and power of capi- 
tal and monopoly. It is not the strong but the relatively weak who 
demand the care of government. 

Weexpect our Government fittingly to represent us in the great family 
of nations; but we have constituted it as the head of our family, and we 
expect it to legislate and to act for the protection of our own labor, our 
own industries, our own capital, and our own producing classes. 

Constituted as it is, we are glad that its powers are limited by the or- 

ic law of the Union, because were it free to act it would be more 
ely to be unjustly swayed in the interests of monopoly and capital 


than in the larger and more beneficent interests of industrial produc- 
tion. 

Our people, therefore, do not expect it to act except within constitu- 
tional limits. It can raise money to pay for doing all that the Consti- 
tution authorizes to support and maintain government and promote the 
general welfare. 

They are willing to pay their full share of the expense, and hitherto 
have done so with a noble and cheerful loyalty. But, Mr. Chairman, 
they have done this under circumstances of peculiar hardship and op- 

ression. 

7 They are a mining and agricultural people, living on the far western 
limits of the Republic. To the markets of Europe they have sent most 
of their grain, gold, silver, and mining products. Freights from Europe 
to San Francisco have been as cheap as freights from New York. The 
articles of consumption which they have had were far cheaper in the 
European markets than in the East; yet when national defense called 
for a tariff which deprived them of these great advantages they submit- 
ted without a murmur. They took their goods from inside our tariff 
line or imported them and paid duties to the amount of $6,000,000 per 
annum without a murmur. 

But our people regard the present tariff system as fall of injustice and 
oppression. They think it is building up great monopolies and special 
interests at the expense of the great masses of producers and consumers 
which could only be justified by sudden desperate national exigencies. 
They have the conviction that common justice and the interests of reve- 
nue for the last ten years have demanded thorough revision and great 
reduction of duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I share fully in these convictions of my constituents 
and the people of the Pacific coast. I think the present tariff should 
be thoroughly revised, simplified, and reduced to the smallest rates of 
duties which will produce the revenue required for an economical admin- 
istration of the Government, and so laid as to give just and reasonable 

rotection to labor. Our people on the Pacific coast are especially anx- 
ious that this should speedily bedone. Any legislation honestly to this 
end will have my cordial support. In giving that support I shall be 
governed by the convictions I have here announced to my colleagues on 
this floor. Does the bill now before the committee meet the demands 
of our people? I answer, it does not. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reached the conviction that in its general char- 
acter and spirit this bill is wholly inadequate, and in its details cun~ 
ningly devised for the prutection of capital and not of labor, contrary 
to principles which ought to govern in laying a tariff bill, namely, in 
the least burdensome way to provide adequate revenue, and at the same 
time ease the burdens of the producing classes and of labor. Its con- 
cessions are apparent and in response to popular demands under polit- 
ical exigencies which rob it of the right tothe public confidence and 
support. Under these circumstances, I have only to say that I believe 
many colleagues on both sides of this House share in these convictions. 

I appeal to them to do all that can be done during the consideration 
of the bill so to amend it as to make it afford at least some relief from 
the intolerable burdens of the present tariff and which will be substan- 
tially continued by the present bill. 

I have no hesitation in declaring my conviction that as it stands this 
bill is subtantially a sham, and whether it should be adopted or the 
present law allowed to stand would be a question of temporary expedi- 
ency which each member and his constituents may solve as they please. 
But to my mind its adoption would leave the public business and the 
public mind in an unsettled state, with all the attendant evils of anx- 
iety and uncertainty more injurious and oppressive than the existing 


I renew the expression of my hopes that this bill may be so amended 
in Committee of the Whole as to make it reasonably fit to be supported. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the honorable gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, I have never fora moment been 
mistaken about the purpose of the Tariff Commission. I never believed, 
as some of our friends did, that its pee was delay. I predicted 
its outcome in the Imade on question in this House on the 
2d day of May, 1882. I then said: 

I believe the protectionists will control the commission; that it will rt 
in favor of reducing some of the most ing al and reconciling some of the 
inconsistencies of the present system, but thatit will seek to fasten on usa Se 


high tariff as a ency, and thatto accomplish this result and gain 
it will extend tax to articles not now taxed and increase the tax on others. 


I knew very well that the intention of the protectionists who had 
taken this matter in charge was to make a revision which would serve 
to satisfy the popular demand and at the same time answer the pur- 
en of the monopolists who have for twenty years had control of the 

ominant party in this country, and so of the country itself. The Re- 
publicans came out of the campaign of 1880 with the shout of victory 
on their lips, but demoralized on the tariff question. They well knew 
that they were indebted not to their platform or their principles for the 


victory they had won, but to the gentleman who is now figuring so prom- 
inently as a defendant in the star-route cases, Mr. Dorsey, and the 
money furnished him by the present honorable gentlenian, accredited 
by the President and Senate as our representative man before the peo- 
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ple of France. Dorsey and his money carried Indiana, and as Indiana 
went so went the Union. 

But the monopolists were frightened. They determined never to risk 
another election for President without being able to put up aplea that 
the tariff had been revised. Soas soonas the firstsession of this Congress 
began we heard them advocating a tariff commission. The plan had 
been proposed in the Forty-sixth Congress. Republicans could see no 
good init then. But after their experience in the Presidential cam- 
paign they came back here in favor of a tariff commission. They 
wanted no revision. They never intended to have any until they be- 
came convinced it wass ato necessity. It was easy to foretell what 
œ revision would be ertaken and carried on under such auspices. 
‘The Republican party is under the control of the monopolists. These 
monopolists do not intend to give up their hold on the people. They 
naturally insist that the people continue to pay them tribute. So 
it follows, Mr. Chairman, that this bill gives no relief to the people. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had had this bill before me at the time I used 
those words I have quoted from my speech of last May I could not more 
correctly have described it. Upon the cursory examination I have been 
able to give the bill in the short time it has been before us for investi- 
‘gation, I find that reductions, numerous redactions, are made on arti- 
-cles not imported at all, or on articles imported to so small an extent 
that the tax is practically prohibitory. 

I have marked a number of items to which if I had the time I would 
«call attention, but I propose now in the very brief time given to me to 
point out some of the remarkable features of the bill as pro 

For instance, we find thatin ‘‘ Schedule A,” chemical products, some 
articles are reduced, for instance gelatine, fancy soaps, tartaric acid, cas- 
tor oil, &c. But now we come to an article which has been heretofore 
on the free-list. I refer to “‘acidulated phosphate of lime, ammoniated 
or otherwise.’’ Heretofore that was free, and in the State of South Caro- 
lina there are at present large phosphate beds which are being worked 
and a very considerable interest has grown up there in that direction. 
In order to catch that interest this Ways and Means Committee have 
taken that item, which as I say was heretofore on the free-list, and im- 
posed a tax of $3 ton upon it. The prediction that I made was that 
they would take in articles not heretofore taxed and put them upon the 
taxable schedule in order to gain strength to help them to keep this 
organized system of robbing the people. Now, hereisaninstance. Phos- 
phates, in which the farmers throughout the country are interested, are 
to be taxed—a bounty is to be given to the owners of phosphate in 
-order that they may enlist themselves under the banner of the protec- 
tionists. 

Another thing issumac. That is becoming something of an industry 
in this country, and an increase in tariff rates is proposed, in order to 
gain strength for this measure, from those who gather the sumac. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Alabama 
permit me to interrupt him to ask in what part of the free-list he finds 
the article of acidulated phosphate of lime, ammoniated or otherwise ? 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. It may come in under some Treasury ruling. 

Mr. HERBERT. I will answer the gentleman. I find it in your 
‘document, on the second page, and I quote the exact language: 


Acidulated phosphate of lime, ammoniated or otherwise. 


That is the manner in which it is designated by the Ways and Means 
Committee, and they further say it was formerly known as— 


Phosphate, crude or native, for fertilizing purposes. 


Mr. KELLEY. Oh, ‘‘crude or native;’’ but that which is, acidu- 
‘lated, ammoniated or otherwise, is not crude. That is an element of 
the manufacture of phosphate. 

Mr. HERBERT. You have printed in this table and brought into 
the House, and that is my authority for the statement that I make, a 
table in which you give herein tabulated col first, the classifica- 
‘tion as proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means; and, second, 
as classified in the impost schedule of the Bureau of Statistics. And 
now you say here yourself in this table brought in by you: 

Acidulated phosphates of lime, ammoniated or otherwise, $3 a ton. 


You also say in this table that this title which you give to that sub- 
sanas covers the ei article ser ert the hegna of the Bureau of 
tati as ‘“‘phosphate, crude or native, for fertilizing purposes.” 
rt running out that line you state yourself that it was on the free-list 


ore. 
boi REDDEN I beg the gentleman’s pardon; it never was on the 


Mr. HERBERT. The gentleman’s own table so states. 

Mr. KELLEY. Phosphate, crude, wasone of the several ingredients 
of that article known as acidulated or ammoniated phosphate of lime. 
"That aemp anan the crudeelementsof it. They werefree, and they 

will still be if the committee’s bill be adopted. 


é 


Mr. HERBERT. Your bill does not so specify. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, the bill does. 

Mr. HERBERT. Itis notso stated in this document which you have 
furnished to the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is a Treasury table. 


Mr. HERBERT. It is your table, and was the table given to the 


House by the gentleman to accompany the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. But as I have told the gentleman, this is simply a 
table prepared for convenience by Treasury experts. 

Mr. HERBERT. Does the gentleman say, then, that itis wrong? 

Mr. KELLEY. I have not examined it with a view to angrier n 
but under the title that the gentleman gives this he designates the whole 
manufactured article as one of the crude materials. t is not the 


case. 

Mr. HERBERT. The designation that I have given it is upon your 
own embodied in your own table, and I stand on that and 
claim that under that bill acidulated phosphate of lime, ammoniated or 
otherwise, heretofore shown by this same table to be free, is placed on 


the tariff schedule at $3 a ton. Right opposite to that, in a el 
column, you give the same article under its own old name, which was 
i Tass ed before as 


permitted to come in free, and you show how it was € 
‘phosphates, crude or native, for fertilizing purposes. 

Mr. KELLEY. But the gentleman will understand me when I say 
to him that that simply refers to one of the elements. 

Mr. HERBERT. But this saysitis the same thing; in other words, 
that phosphate, crude or native, for fertilizing p is the same as 
acidulated phosphate of lime, ammoniated or otherwise. Now, thatis 
the clause that you have embodied in this bill, and if your bill con- 
tained a mistake in a matter of as great importance as that, why did 
not you explain it in some report accompanying the bill? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will try to explain it when we come to the bill in 
detail, and not take more of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. HERBERT. ï do not see how the gentleman can explain it, ex- 
cept upon the idea that the table itself is an entire mistake. This very 
table states that those very articles were upon the free-list before, and 
then it states that a tax is now proposed of $3a ton. That iswhere I get 
it. The gentleman from Pennsylvania supposed I was talking about 
the Senate table. But here it is in the House table; there can not be 
any mistake about it. The gentleman may cavil about names and 
classifications, but when I show that the committee has placed a tariff 
charge on an article needed by the farmer for fertilizing purposes which 
was before on the free-list, then I think I have shown what the animus 
of the bill is. It is a fair sample of the relief the farmer may expect 
from it if it ever becomes a law. 

So much of my time has been taken up in this colloquy that I can 
only allude to a few other articles I had marked to illustrate the prin- 
ciple upon which this bill is framed. 

Let us come to copper. Under the former bill “copper, old and fit 
only for remanufacture,’’ came in largely, and ‘‘brass in bars or pigs, 
old and fit only to be remanufactured,’’ came in largely. On those ar- 
ticles now classified as “‘old copper only fit for remanufacture’’ the 
tariff was 18.49 per cent., according to this table if there is no mistake 
about it. Now, then, under this bill the tariff is raised to 33.51 per 
cent. In other words, there was too much copper coming in. Under 
that clause it found a way to get into this country so as to compete 
with the monopolists who own the copper mines of America. Conse- 
quently there was a revenue of $79,504.92 collected on that class of 
copper. But the rate of duty is now to be raised from 18,49 per cent. 
up to 33.51 per cent. 

That shows you the principle upon which the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee increase taxation. The tax is increased in order to shut goods 
out, to prevent the people from getting them at low prices, and keep the 

from getting revenue. The duty on copper in plates, 

ingots, &e., they lower. They put that from 5 down to 4 cents a ton. 
Why, only $836 worth of it was ever imported, giving only $310 of rev- 
enue. Therefore the copper mines of America can stand thatreduction. 
So they reduce where it will do the people no good and they increase 
so as to prevent goods from coming in cheaply that would benefit the 
people. The workers in brass and copper are still to pay high prices 
for material, still to pay tribute to monopolists who own the copper 
mines of America. 

Mr. Chairman, the motive principle of those who framed this bill is 
to be found in the remarks made the other day by the ppu nanin gons 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, when he declared that it was the most perfect 
and the best tariff bill that ever had been proposed to Congress for two 
reasons. One of those reasons, he said, was that the ‘‘not otherwise 
provided for’’ clause, which had heretofore in all tariffs been low, had 
been raised so that the tariff under that drag-net clause would be higher 
than the duties on the goods specifically described belonging to the 
same class. Experience had shown that under that ‘‘ not otherwise 
provided for” clause a gap was let down through which goods came to 
the people and revenue came to the Government, and the purpose—if 
not the purpose, the effect—yes, I will say both the effect and the pur- 

of this clause as now proposed will be to prevent in future the 
vernment from getting revenue and the people from getting goods at 
low rates. 

I take only twoinstances. Under that ‘‘ not otherwise provided for” 
clause cotton-ties and hoops used for cotton-ties came in to such an ex- 
tent as that the Government got a revenue of about $270,000, the tax 
being 36.19 per cent. That is a fair revenuetax, Under that the peo- 
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ple of the South got their cotton-ties at reasonable rates. But this bill 
proposes to raise that tax up to 81.64 per cent. } 

Does any gentleman on this floor imagine that the Government will 
get that much revenue in the future if this bill becomes a law? Does 
not every one know that it will shut out the importation of cotton-ties; 
that the Government will lose revenue; and that the people will have 
to pay more for this necessary article? 

So of steel-wire fencing. That came in heretofore under the ‘‘not 
otherwise provided for” clause. Like cotton-ties, it had not been in- 
vented when the Morrill tariff was framed. So it escaped specific taxa- 
tion and only came under the general clause, which in all former tariffs 
was low. Hence the farmers in the West got steel-wire fencing at low 
rates and the Government got a revenue amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars. Now, this bill proposes to put the tax on all things 
of that kind at 2} cents a pound; in other words, of $56 per ton. The 
gentleman praises his bill because it changes the principle on which all 
tariff bills heretofore have been framed. That principle was not to 
place a prohibitory duty on the possibilities of the future; but the gen- 
tleman now felicitates himself upon having devised a plan by which all 
the discoveries of chemistry, all the inventions of man, all the achieve- 
ments of science on the other side of the ocean shall redound to the 
benefit—not of the American people but of the American capitalists 
and monopolists. They want to foreclose now a chattle mortgage on 
every creation of art or science that is in the womb of the future. 

The other reason the gentleman gave for saying this was the best tariff 
bill ever reported to Congress was that it gave the owner or manufact- 
urer a right to become a party to any dispute about the rate of duty on 
2 similar imported article, and to go into the courts to settle the ques- 
tion. In other words, if any manufacturer thinks that consumers are 
escaping his monopoly he may litigate. Ie and theimporter may fight 
it out in the courts, and the consumer has no right in the premises 
except to sit quietly by and wait while others wrangle over the price 
to be charged him for his goods. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, if the American people would only free them- 
selves from party trammels and look this great question of taxation full 
in the face; if they would only learn what their rights are and demand 
at the polls that legislation be fair and square and honest and just to 
all classes of people, no committee would ever hereafter dare to report 
such a bill as this is to the American Congress. 

In my opinion, sir, no such favorable opportunity was ever offered 
before for the diseussion of the tariff question as the present. The 
American Government is a century old—we are in all the elements of 
greatness first among the nations of the earth. The question that infiu- 
enced so largely the statecraft of the past, the question of securing an in- 
dependent position among the nations of the earth, issolved. We have 
attained that position. It is secure, No government on earth -rests 
on so firm a foundation as ours. No people on earth are so absolutely 
independent as we are, and we can now settle on questions of domestic 
policy, uninfluenced by fear of foreign nations. So the American peo- 
ple ought now, sir, to decide whether we are to continue and extend, as 
this bill proposes to do, that system of protection which had its origin 
in the plea that we must become independent and attained its growth 
by the accident of a civil war, or whether we will, by gradual and safe 
and statesman-like measures return to the path pointed out tous by 
the science of political economy and sanctioned by the principles of 
equality and justice which underlie our Government, that the power to 
tax must be used for the support of government and not for the pur- 
pose of enriching one industry at the expense of another. 

Not only, sir, do we occupy a position that enables us to decide this 
question on its merits, but we have facts at our disposal that will enable 
us to discuss it intelligently. The returns of the census of 1880 are 
just coming in. It is the most complete census weever took. We took 
it at the cost of millions of dollars. That expenditure was wise if we 
utilize the facts it furnishes. That census shows us what makes this 
nation great. It shows us who the laborers are in whose sweat and on 
whose muscle the grandeur and glory and development of the country 
must rely. Itis labor, labor with muscle and brawn and brain, that 
makes the difference between savage and civilized man, and this Amer- 
ican Con; must care for American labor; not labor in one oceupa- 
tion at the expense of another, but all American labor, looking upon 
every honest laborer as equally honorable and equally entitled to the 
protection of the law. Whoever places a burden on one class of labor- 
ers for the benefit of another class is not the friend, he is the enemy, of 
the laborer. The friend of labor will do justice to all labor, 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that I have as much patriotism as any other 
gentleman on this floor. I love my own country better than any other 
country, my own people better than any other people. I desire that 
American laborers should be better paid, better fed, better clothed than 
other laborers, and a gentleman by s better educated. They 
ought to be. We have a better soil, cheaper laud, cheaper food, more 
natural advantages, greater liberty than other people. These things 
our laborers should all enjoy and share fairly between them: 

But, sir, I know of no reason why I should prefer as a legislator the 
man who works in a glass-factory to him who molds brick or makes 
tiles. Yet, sir, I find on lookingat the census returns and the collections 
of customs that the laborers in glass-factories in the United States make 


goods worth $23,691,580 per annum. Another class of laborers make 
ricks and tiles worth $32,833,537. i 

Now, the laborers who make this $23,000,000 of glass goods the Ways- 
and Means Committee propose to protect from foreign competition by 
imposing on the foreigners who compete with them taxes amounting to- 
$7, 744,378.13, while they propose to protect the manufacturers of $32,- 
000,000 worth of bricks and tiles by taxes amounting to but little over 
$25,000. In other words, you propose to protect the glass-worker two- 
hundred and eighty fold more than the brick molder. Can any one 
look at these figures and give credit to the Waysand Means Committee 
as being the sincere friends of labor? : 

I find also, that according to the Census the value of the wheat crop 
of this country in 1880, estimating it at $1 a bushel, was $459,000,000; 
yet wheat is to be protected from foreign competition by a tax which 
it is estimated will produce a little over $25,000. I find that the oat 
crop was worth $203,000,000; yet the protection to the grower of oats 
will amout to only $181,000. The corn crop, estimated at 40 cents a 
bushel, was worth more than $709,000,000; yet the people who grow 
that corn are to be protected, as estimated under this bill, by theamount 
of $537.20. Somebody bringsin a little corn-meal. The cotton crop, 
at $50 a bale, was worth $287,320,700. Now, ought we not look to 
these interests as well as to the manufacturing interests? It seems so- 
to me. The small importations of cotton and corn and wheat and 
oats, com to the immense amounts made by the farmers of this 
country, Mave no effect upon the price. We export all these articles. 
Our farmers are compelled to compete with European products and Eu- 

labor, and prices in Europe control largely American prices. 
But when È manufactures are shut out of this country and we 
are compelled to buy the high-priced American article, the farmer, the 
mechanic, the workers and consumers of all kinds must foot the bill. 
What does it amount to? I will now undertake to calculate fully, but 
I shall only take three articles as samples. 

I think, sir, we can estimate now more fairly than ever before what 
protection is costing the country in dollars and cents. 

Let us utilize the facts before us. 

In order to make the estimate and ascertain how much we pay to the 
American producer on any one protected article we have only to ascer- 
tain, first, how much of that home-manufactured article we use and 
how much we pay forit. That the censustells us. Next, ascertain at 
what rate we could buy that same article manufacturedabroad. Then, 
having ascertained the difference between the price we pay for the home- 
made artisle and the price at which we could purchase the same article 
abroad to import it, we easily see how much protection costs us on. 
that article. We have only to remember that our own people buy, our 
own people consumeall the protected articles manufactured in the coun- 
try. They can not be exported because they are too high-priced. 

Now, it is always difficult to ascertain the foreign and home prices 
accurately, but the report of the Tariff Commission and the bill of the 
Ways and Means Committee furnish us the'data, from which I shall 
make a calculation. 

The avowed purpose of the Tariff Commission was to revise our tariffand. 
put it at a point where American manufactures will have a fair opportu- 
nity to compete with the foreign manufactures. In order to ascertain 
what was the difference between the cost of production in America and 
abroad the Tariff Commission was appointed. This was deemed neces- 
sary, so it was said, to enable this Congress to fix upon fuir rates. For 
this reason experts were appointed, and they called before them the 
manufacturers and importers and took evidence. It must be presumed 
that they obtained the most reliable information that was to be had, 
and it must be presumed that they acted upon it. 

Now, if having ascertained this difference between the cost of the 
American product and the imported article they had fixed on that dif- 
ference as the tariff on each article, they would have placed the Amer- 
ican on exactly the same footing as the foreign manufacturer. That 
would be the competitive point. But I make my calculations upon the 
idea that the Tariff Commission and Ways and Means Committee hav- 
ing ascertained that point, having allowed for the difference in wages 
and material and interest and all other fair allowances to reach that 
point, then added in each case to that difference 5 per cent., a still fur- 
ther difference in favor of the American manufacturer. Certainly the 
Ways and Means Committee will not contend they have done more. 
Even 5 per cent. added under these circumstances would eventually 
prove prohibitory, and gentlemen can not afford to admit that they 
have gone further than that. 

Making my calculation on this basis, first finding the proposed aver- 
age duty on an article, then deducting from that duty 5 per cent. and 
taking the thus found as showing the difference in price 
between the American and the imported product, I have calculated 
first on window-glass, a common and necessary article. I find that the 
amount produced and, of course, consumed in America was in 1880 
$5,047,000; and I find that the average duty which will be collected 
under the proposed tariff on glass-ware is 75.67 per cent. Deducting5 
per cent. from this, we have, in round numbers, as the difference be- 
tween the price of the American and imported article, leaving out the 
fraction, 71 per cent. Now, estimating that this 71 per cent. difference 
makes up a part of the American valuation of the glass manufactured 
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as above, $5,047,000, and working out the calculation by discount, I 
find that the le of this country in 1880 paid to the manufacturers 
of window-glass $2,095,668. 

I have had a similar calculation made with regard to iron and steel, 
giving the same 5 per cent. benefit. I find that the people of the 

nited States paid in one year to the iron and steel interests 169,000,000; 
while the people who bought the imported iron and steel articles paid 
tothe Government in duty only $27,000,000. In other words, the manu- 
facturers of iron and steel get about $8 of the people’s money where the 
Government gets $1. 

In relation to the woolen goods, king the same estimate, I find 
that the amount of duty estimated as collectible under this bill, upon 
the amount of goods for the year 1882, would be $23,000,000. Yetthe 
American people pay annually to the woolen interests $97,000,000. 

These results are simply astounding. The calculations show more 
than $268,000,000 paid by the consumers of this country to three pro- 
tected industries in one year. Thus in ten years we have paid these 


industries a sum abont equal to the national debt at the close of the | 000 


war. If Ishould include in the calculation all the protected industries, 
all the high-priced goods we are compelled to buy, it would show that 
we are taxed for the benefit of manufacturers more than six hundred 
millions per annum. 

Now, how are we to be reconciled to all this? If you look over this 
bill you will find, as I predicted a year ago, that our kind friends of the 
Ways and Means Committee have added some things to the f¥ee-list, to 
show how good they are to the people. The most important benefit to 
the American people by additions to the free-list I findis pepper. Pep- 
per we are to have free, but they do not add salt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I would ask my colleague how much 
more time he would like? 

Mr. HERBERT. About five minutes more. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I ask consent that my colleague’s time 
may be extended for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERBERT. The most important article I found on the free-list 
was, as I told you, pepper. Why not salt? Why not allow a man to 
salt his vegetables as well as pepper them without being taxed? I 
will tell you why; it is because a duty on pepper is a purely revenue 
tax; every dollar minus the cost of collection goes into the Government 
coffers. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman will remember that there 
is free salt for codfish but not for pork. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir, free salt for codfish, but none for pork 
and none for beef. 

In this article of salt we have an illustration of the principle upen 
which the Ways and Means Committee have constructed this whole 
tariff bill. ‘They refuse to give us free salt because they want the salt 
men to help them keep up high taxes and make people pay high prices 
for their clothing, their hats, their shoes, and their farming imple- 
ments. But for the expected assistance of the salt men salt also would 
have been on the free-list. 

The next most important thing added to the free-list isnutmegs. So 
that, if this bill passes, when the American citizen mixes his toddy with 
his sugar, his whisky, his water, and sees the nutmeg gracefully float- 
ing on the top, he can drink the health of thc creat Republican party 
and the Ways and Means Committee, and tha: ‘od that at least the 
water and the nutmeg are untaxed. 

Another thing that this committee keep most conscientiously on the 
free-list is attar of roses. Just think of it—attar of roses, the most del- 
icate, the most t, and, I believe, the most costly perfume in the 
world is still left on the free-list! If any querulous American citizen 
should say to his member of Congress, ‘‘ Why have you left me to pay 
these high taxes on every article of clothing from the crown of my 
head to the sole of my foot,” the Representative can reply, ‘‘ But remem- 
ber attar of roses comes in duty free!” But if your constituent’s wife 
or child is sick with fever and he wants quinine as a medicine he must 
pay a tax upon it, for this committee has taken quinine off the gas 
where we put it some four years ago, and restored it to the list of tax 
articles. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. McKINLEY and Mr. CARLISLE addressed the committee. 
Appendix. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas is $ 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, before entering upon the considera- 
tion of the pending bill and of the American system of protection and its 
results it may be wise to glance comprehensively at the conditions which 
attach generally to the various leading nations of the world and the posi- 
tion the United Statesoccupiesamongthem. Weshall not beguilty of the 
folly of aening everythingof success and all prosperity to the tariff, 
but as a matter of general interest to even the most careless observer 
the statements which follow are of interest and will be found worthy a 
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place here. When we remember that the advocates of a tariff for reve-, 


nue only boldly assert that the system we defend is one of ‘‘robbery,’’ 
“extortion,” ‘ unjust and unn taxation,” ‘ruinous to our in- 


ecessary ) 
dustries,’’ a ‘‘ relic of barbarism,” with other harsh and startling dec- 


larations, we naturally have a strong desire to mount some imaginary 
Pisgah and take one comprehensive glance over the land which we are 
accused of ‘‘ruining” and ‘‘ dw; » and, comparing it with other 
nations, see if we can discover the effects of the ravages that it is alleged 
we have committed on our beloved country. 

In this mood, therefore, I present to your mental vision the United 
States, a nation whose industrial life compared with that of other na- 
tions is as that of a child of 10- years compared with some hoary octo- 


genarian. 

The tables that follow are from estimates made by Charles S. Hill, 
Statistician of the Department of State, representing the Metropolitan 
Industrial League, of New York, which appear in evidence taken by the 
Tariff Commission, on page 1676, volume 2, of the commission’s report: 

Age.—United States, dating from the Declaration of Independence, 100 years; 
United Kingdom, dating from William Laes Conquerer, 800; France, dating trom 
ng 


Charlemagne, 1,100; Germany, da‘ Charlemange, 1,100; Russis, 
from Peter the Great, 350; Austria, dating from Charlemange, 1,100. 
Population.—United States, 50,150,000 ; t Britain, 31,505,000; France, 37,166,- 
; Ge y. 400,000; Austria, 39,175,000. 


405) 
$55,000,000,000; Great Britain,” $45,000,000,000; 


n, 
ussia, $600,000,000; Austria, $370,000,000. 


: gri 
Agriculture, $1,800,000,000 
$2,000,000,000 
manufactures, $1,500,000,000. 


I append another estimate and letter from the Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department of the United States, on the same subject: 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISICS, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1883, 

DEAR Ste: In reply to yous request of the 5th instant, I have collected from 
the best sources accessible to me statistics of wealth, public debt, &c., 
to the countries mentioned below, as follows: 

Wealth.—United States, $30,068,518,507. (United States Census, 1870.) United 
Kingdom, nr 000; Germany, $21,616,993,000; Russia, $14,716,296,000; Aus- 
tria, $13,528,870,000. Gtalhall's Progress of the World, x 

The following statement in to the public debt and expenditures of the 
countries mentioned is taken from Spofford’s American Almanac for 1582: 


Public debt and expenditures. 

Countries. Year. Debt. Expenses. 
$260, 712, 887 
415, 509, 620 
491, 995, 566 
436, 238, 209 
460, 121,704 

Manufactures 
Countries. and mining Agriculture. 


United States... 


* United States Census, 1870. 


I to refer you to the Superintendent of the Census for the figures of the 
wealth of the United States for 1880, if you desire to usethem in this connection. 
They have not yet been given tothe public. Although Mr. Mulhall’s work was 
published in 1890, it is probable that data may have been several years old 
with respect to some of the countries. 

So far as I am imformed, countries other than the United States do not take a 
periodical official inventory of national wealth, but such data are the results of 
estimates made by eminent statisticians. 

I assume no responsibility for the above figures, but, 2s before remarked, have 
collected them from the best souces at my command. 

Very respectfully, 


+ Mulhall’s Progress of the World, 1850. 


JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., 
Chief of Bureau. 


Ion. D. C. HASKELL, M. C., 
House of 

Without claiming for the estimates we can from them, how- 
ever, make the following most gratifying and safe deductions: 

First. That the United States is the wealthiest nation in the world. 

Second. That it is the largest producer of agricultural products. 

Third. That it is the largest manufacturing nation in the world. 

Fourth. That it has the least debt, save Germany. 

Fifth. That its expenses are the least, save Germany. 

And all this can be said of a nation one hundred years old, whith for 
the most part has been conducted under a system which, it is alleged 
by our opponents, is one of robbery and extortion! 

When to the foregoing we can add that nowhere is there so equable 
a distribution of wealth, nowhere more widely diffused general intel- 
ligence among the masses of the people, nowhere so many golden oppor- 
tunities for advancement im wealth or station, nowhere is there pai 
such wages to labor, and, above all and beyond all, nowhere can there 
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be found so great civil and religious liberty, we come down from our 

imaginary Pisgah to examine more closely into the details of the bill 

and of our economic system, to t the gage of battle offered by our 

opponents, and to defend our American system of protection, strong in 

the faith that no nation could make so happy an exhibit that was con- 

ducted upon a system of economics radically wrong or grossly defective. 
TARIFF COMMISSION, 

The report of the Tariff Commission has been a surprise to every one: 
To the friends of the measure, which provided for its creation, a most 
agreeable. one; to its opponents, a bitterly received disappointment. 

The enemies of the measure insisted that the commission would ac- 
complish nothing. On the contrary, its labors have been almost her- 
culean, and its report, with the evidence submitted, has been invalua- 
ble in the preparation of the pending bill. 

The enemies of the commission declared that it was organized merely 
to delay tariff revision. They are forced to admit that its action has 
hastened the work of revision. 

It was declared that it would advocate the present rates or an increase 
evenof those rates of duties levied; it has advised, on the contrary, many 
radical reductions and’suggested most salutary simplifications in rates 
and classifications. 

They declared that the evidence it would take would be one-sided at 
best, perhaps garbled in the interest of a high tariff, and that it would 
present to Congress a mass of undigested matter, practically valueless, 
that few would ever read and none would understand. 

The testimony it submits embraces all the varying shades of tariff 
faith from absolute free trade to ultra protection. The importer and the 
domestic manufacturer, the mechanic and the farmer, have all been 
heard, and their evidence is clear, concise, and valuable. 

The opponents of the commission declared that if any scheme of re- 
vision was presented it would bea theoretic orso-styled ‘‘scientific’’ plan, 
of no practical utility; a scheme fitted for some Utopia, but not for the 
United States. 

On the contrary, like eminently well-qualified business men, the 
members of the commission seem to have placed themselves by the side 
of the farm, the mill, the mine, and the factory, recogniziug every in- 
dustry and ignoring none; to have examined the law asit now affects each 
and every interest, and to have recommended such changes as in their 
judgment the best good of all the people and all the interests of our 
country demanded. They have presented no foolish invention, no fine- 
spun theory, but on the basis of solid facts have advised us of the evils 
and of the benefits that are attached to or derived from our industries 
as they actually éxist to-day. 

WORK OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 

Accepting the general outline and features of the plan of revision of 
the tariff and the revision of the customs laws as presented by the com- 
mission, the work of the Committee on Ways and Means has been to 
verify it, and correct wherever found the errors that of necessity must 
occur here and there in the text, and, owing to the limited time it had 
for its labors to supply obvious omissions, and occasionally after patient 
and exhaustive re-examinations of the various industries, to recommend 
an advance or decrease of the rates of duties proposed, and to correct 
ambiguities of phraseology. On the whole'the committee have reduced 
rather than advanced the various schedules; have executed and carried 
more certainly into effect the evident judgment of the commission, and 
have suggested few changes in general plan or policy, the intent of the 
commission and of the Committee on Ways and Means being to caro- 
fully revise the tariff as to every industry, and leaving the protection 
afforded only high enough to permit the carrying on of our industries 
and the maintenance of American competition. In other words, a com- 
petitive, not a prohibitory tariff bill, is presented for your consideration. 

The intention has been also to favor or give preference to specific 
rates of duty; to use ad valorem rates only where specific could not 
be safely trusted, and to fix a compound rate, where neither specific nor 
ad valorem rate would give a safe and unambiguous law. Toillustrate, 
where a given generic name for an article covered only the one arti- 
cle or line of articles of about the same value, a specific rate has been 
named; where the generic name covered a fabric or an article which 
from coarse to fine embraced a wide range of values, an ad valorem 
rate has been given, and where the generic name applied to an article 
which was a compound of two or more dutiable or free-list articles a 
specific rate and also an ad valorem rate or compound rate has been 
applied. 

In a few instances articles of the same name would be bound to pay 
so much in value and material that a compound rate was found to be 
the only one that would prevent a systemized undervaluation on the 
lower grade goods. 

There are a few points that, though well understood, it may not be 
out of place to mention here in connection with an examination of tari 
schedules: First, that the rate of duty is always to be estimated upon 
the foreign invoices, and hence when noting an advalorem rate the pop- 
ular impression that any person has of home and current retail prices, 
or prices that the consumer pays, must not be allowed to cloud the judg- 
ment as to what the real duty is on the given article. 

Again, when an article pays an ad yalorem rate of duty, it must be 
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understood that foreign invoices are never above the very lowest possi- 
ble foreign manufacturers’ price, and are often very much lower. Un- 
dervaluations are sometimes as great as 50 per cent. of real value, and 
instances have been given, in cases where the merchandise has been con- 
trolled by a foreign monopoly or unscrupulous trader, in which the for- 
eign import invoice was not in excess of 33} per cent. of the ordinary 
foreign wholesale price, but owing to the difficulty of ascertaining the real 
cost of manufacture where but one or two persons make the goods these 
fraudulent invoices have to be aoe’ at the custom-houses, or at best 
are not and can not be raised to price. 

It will thus be readily seen that if the tariff was a tax (which it is 
not) the amount of it in most cases is much less than ‘‘revenue only” 
advocates would have it to appear, or indeed as it appears from the mere 
mention of the ad valorem rate, Again, all foreign manufacturers of im- 
portance now have agents located in New York who are the first consi 
ees of goods imported to the United States, the manufacturers of Ea- 
rope sending all their goods to themselves in this country, i. ¢. to their 
agents in New York, and imported goods now are largely sold to Ameri- 
can merchants by these agents ‘‘ duty paid.’’ No one knows what the 
foreign invoices are, in point of price, save the custom-house i 
and no one knows what the amount of tariff paid is on its value. 

There is to-day not a single Americanimporter of silks; silks all come 
to the United States consigned to agents, and are sold ‘‘duty paid,” 
and while every one is aware that imported silks are y under- 
valued, the extent of the undervaluation can not be determined, since 
it is to every importer’s interest to keep the prices as low as they can 
be crowded past inspectors, and their schemes and inventions to accom- 
plish this lack in nothing in cunning and shrewdness. 

Again, two chemicals are used in the arts and manufactures—one at 
a high rate, one at a low rate—easily and cheaply combined, easily and 
cheaply separated or modified for a given use, ‘The mixing is done on 
the other side; the cheaper preponderates, and the compound pays the 
lower rate as it is entered at the custom-house for consumption. 


REDUCTIONS IN RATES AND REVENUE. 


I go now directly to the provisions of this bill and to the criticisms 
of its opponents. I never hare heard such reckless statements, born, 
I presume, of forgetfulness or inadequate information, than those that 
have been placed before the House during this debate. This bill, as 
shown by the table prepared under the supervision of the experts of 
the Department, from the beginning of which to the end every 
protection member of the committee declared made an unfair showing 
for us, all their theories or figures and all their estimates and computa- 
tions drifting against our estimates of the probable results, and yet 
these estimates and figures make a 10 per cent. reduction in revenue 
without any reference to the charges and commissions which the bill 
re 

Adding to the above reduction of 10 per cent. the charges and com- 
missions repealed by this bill and no man, it seems to me, can possibly 
estimate the reduction of revenues that it will bring about at less than 
15 to 17 per cent. on ‘‘the basis of importations for the last fiscal year.” 
No one can say what a reduction in rate will accomplish, for the re- 
duction may stimulate importations; but if the importations remain 
the same as they were during the last year the reduction of revenue 
will reach $34,000,000. 

I can not say that all has been done that I desired to see done in the 
way of reductions; but I gladly accept what has been done and earn- 
estly hope the bill may become the law of the land. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky says that he believes the redue- 
tion is less than 10 per cent., and that too against this showing of the 
experts of the Treasury. Against this statement I desire to remark 
simply that wherever we have reduced a rate wherein there were not 
importations or large importations in that estimate of the experts we 
get no credit for reduction whatever. So that I assert it as my belief 
that the reduction in rates without reference to importations will reach, 
instead of 10, at least 25 per cent., and the Tariff Commission also so 
state. 

In this connection I go to the cotton schedule because it furnishes me 
the best ible illustration with which to support this statement 
We put down the rates on the whole cotton schedule excepting on a 
few embroideries and just one grade of hosiery. My friend from Ken- 
tucky and the experts’ estimates, based upon importations, overlook rhs 
reduction made on every tariff rate, every item put lower in this sch 
ule, except upon two items, that of cotton velvets and gimps and braids, 
and that of one class of stockings or hosiery, there being heavy importa- 
tions of these goods. Every other article is reduced, every other rate 
lowered, everything in the whole cotton schedule except those two, and 
yet we are told we have advanced the rates on the cotton schedule, be- 
cause in these two items are our importations. Why, Mr. Chair- 


tariff | man, the real reduction of the tariff rate on the cotton schedule is 30 


er cent., or else every cotton expert who has examined it is exceed- 
ingly wide of the mark in his estimates. On the great mass of cotton 
pt a reduction of tariff rates could not lower the price to the con- 
sumer, for we make and sell most of them as cheaply as they can be 
made and sold by any nation. Our importations are confined to fancy 
articles almost entirely. 
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I go from the cotton schedule to the woolen, since both these have 
been referred to by the gentleman from Kentucky, and since by this in- 
direction I reach it naturally. I was astonished beyond measure to 
hear the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, usually so fair and usu- 
ally so accurate, ignore every grand, sweeping reduction of this schedule 
and call your attention to just one single item and one single class of wo- 
men’s dress goods, and only these. Look at this, Mr. Chairman, as to the 
reduction on woolens. Here are the tables. We have ‘‘ woolen cloths, 
woolen shawls, and all manufactures of wool of every description,” and 
flannels, ‘‘ blankets, hats of wool, knit goods,” and all ‘‘ goods made on 
knitting frames.” They are down here on this list, the general sweep- 
ing classification of the whole woolen schedule—on these goods which 
now are paying customs duties here in one item amounting to $9,000,000, 
in another $1,000,000, in another item $3,000,000, in another $7,000,- 
000, in another $500,000, and so on down through the entire page. My 
friend from Kentucky says that there is no reduction on woolen goods 
simply because we raise the duty on one item of women’s dress 

What is the reduction on these goods that I have referredto? Letus 
look at it for a moment. On woolen cloths, woolen shawls, and all 
manufactures of wool, a clause which includes the t mass of 
that the laboring. people of this country need, which were formerly 50 
cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, we reduced the rate to 35 
cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, a reduction, of 33} per 
cent. on the pound rate, which is the heavy rate on these woolen goods. 
Take ‘‘ flannels, blankets, and hats of wool,” what is the present rate? 
It is 20 and 30 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem. Those 
we have reduced to 12 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem or 
eight-twentieths less on the pound rate, 40 per cent. reduction on the 
pound rates on the blankets that go to the poor. Upon the next page, 
under the classification of women’s and children’s dress goods, the 
whole general classification of them, with the exception of the single 
item of Bradford to which my friend from Kentucky alluded, we 
have reduced in the following manner: from 6 cents per yard to 5 cents 
per yard and from 8 cents to 7 cents, and some of the rates are down as 
low as 6 cents, and so on through the whole woolen schedule. The bill 
before you shows the reductions made—large reductions. 

And yet my friend, knowing these facts, knowing these enormous re- 
ductions of the bill, calls your attention to this article of women’s cash- 
mere dress- fine and claims that we have raised the rate on 
woolens to the robbery of the people. 

I pass from woolens to the great metal schedule, that I may follow 
the line of my opponents’ criticism. The honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky says there are not over 700,000 people in all the protected in- 
dustries of the country. How wild astatement, when we know as to 
the great farming industry of the nation alone, every product of which 
is protected, there are dependent upon it 45 per cent. of our entire popu- 
lation. Only 700,000 persons in the protected industries! When here, 
covered by the metal schedule alone, there are 3,532 establishments; 
298,000 workmen—not women and children—workmen; $416,000,000 
of capital scattered through thirty States and Territories of the Union; 
$122,000,000 paid out each year in wages; $380,000,000 of raw material 
used; $604,000,000 of products sold. 

From the beginning to the end of that metal schedule there is a re- 
duction of the rates. Let ustake steel blooms. The gentleman from 
Kentucky says that the billets the barbed wire is made of and that 
nails are made of are imported under the arpe cent. duty. I hold 
here a letter from a manufacturer of the nails; I hold other letters from 
manufacturers of the wire, in which they ask a reduction of the rates 
and over their si declare that the Treasury Department hold 
their goods dutiable at 2} cents a pound, and I so read itin the present 
law. We have reduced that rate to 2 cents; even on the small billet it 
is only 2 cents. There has not been a Thomas-Gilchrist bar, there is 
not a Bessemer bar, there is nothing but railroad bars and wire rods in 
coils admitted into this country under a less duty than 2} cents; and 
we put the duties at 2 cents per pound instead of 2} cents. More than 
that, we provided that if they bring in the large blooms, blooms of the 
right size for making rails larger than can be made of crucible steel, 
500-pound blooms, then all Bessemer, all Siemens-Martin, all basic 
blooms, and every kind of steel bloom come in under the provisions of 
the bill at six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, a lower rate of duty than has 
been on these forms of steel for twenty years—a lower rate. 


IGNORANT CRITICISMS, 


Why, sir, the honorable gentlemen on the other side have followed in 
the line of the ordinary free-trade newspaper criticisms of this bill rather 
than to read from the plain pages of the bill itself. I heard it stated 
to-day, evidently drawn from these papers, that we had doubled the 
duty on all cotton-ties. You heard the answer of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] to that charge. Itis published in these free- 
trade papers, and broadcast over the land, that we have doubled the duty 
on Russia sheet-iron, to the detriment of e userof astove. We have 
not touched the duty on Russia sheet-iron. It has always been 3 cents 
a pound, and we left it where we found it, at 3 cents. 

It has been also that we have i the tax on the book 
schedule. We redueed the duty on the book schedule; we have not 
increased it. It has been here that we have increased the duty 
on all kinds of blankets and common woolen goods, and I have showed 


fa here a reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent. on the great leading 
ines of woolen goods. It has been charged through the press of the 
country, the free-trade press, that we have increased the tariff duty on 
salt. We have not raised the duty on salt at all. It has been 

by these papers, and the story circulated through the country by them, 
as it has been charged on this floor by the other side in this debate, that 
we had imposed a tax, for instance, of 75 cents per square yard on tap- 
estry Brussels carpet, when the truth is to-day that those carpets can 
be bought of the American manufacturer for about 70 cents ayard, and 
the duty on these goods we have reduced, not raised. 

Do they mean to say that if we take off the duty on these carpets 
the British manufacturer will give them to us? 

It is against such misrepresentations as those that I have been called 
upon this afternoon to speak. I return now for a moment after reply- 
ing to these ignorant criticisms of the bill to take up the general plan 
of the bill. For among the other charges it has been asserted that the 
plan was one of patchwork made up merely in the interest of those par- 
ties who could bring to bear the largest lobby. We have followed a 
well-considered em and plan in the construction of this bill, a plan 
inaugurated by the commission and never abandoned by the committee, 
and that is to place upon the free-list every article or raw material that 
was not in existence in this country, and then rising gradually in the 
imposition of the duty and protecting the manufacturer of it stage by 
stage to the last and most advanced form. This has been adhered to. 
This has been carried out to the veriest detail and we have imposed a 
duty on home raw material only high enough to insure the continued 
development of our great natural resources. 

Coupled with that we have tried to search out in the bill—and in this 
immense enumeration of articles that are always found in a complete 
tariff list there are always some such articles—we have tried to search 
out those articles wherein the tariff operates to any extent like a tax 
upon the people, and whenever it did thus operate as a tax we have tried 
to reduce the rate to the lowest possible mark and preserve our own 
industries. 

Sugar comes in as a perfect illustration of that idea. Sugar to the 
protectionist is the black beast of the tariff schedules. Why? Because 
the Almighty in making this country has not made rich bottom lands 
enough on which to grow enough sugar-cane to make the necessary sup- 
ply for our own consumption, and the result is that we are obliged to 
import our s Raise the tariff 1,000 per cent. and there is not 
enough suitable soil in all the South to raise the sugar-cane needed to 
give us our full supply of sugar. We import in the ratio of sixteen 
pounds for every two that we raise at home. 

The result is that the duty on sugar works practically as a tax on 
the people, and it is the only item in the tariff schedule where the duty 
does operate fully asa tax. The foreign price plus the tariff duty on 
sugar is about the market price of the article in the United States. 
Therefore, following up the idea of relieving the people on all these 
items in the bill where the tariff operated as a tax upon the people, we 
made our heaviest reduction on the sugar schedule. 

This is an important feature of the bill, for in a well-to-do family 
bee i of the sugar used will be found equal to the cost of the flour 

There was another reason why we should make a heavy reduction on 
sugar. The tariff on sugar in 1861 was not as high as it is now by 25 
per cent. After the war closed, and after the panic of 1873, because of 
the failing revenues of the Government, an additional rate of 25 per 
cent. was placed on sugar. Therefore, in making this reduction now, 
great as it may seem, we have reduced the duty on sugar only a trifle 
below the war rate which was placed upon it in 1861. 

What else have we done? We have taken thirty-three articles now 
dutiable, some of them at 10 per cent., some at 20 per cent., and some 
at 50 cents per pound, and placed them on the free-list. We have in- 
creased the free-list by one and a half millions of dollars in round num- 
bers, and that, too, upon commodities that enter into every household, 
rich or poor. All our spices we have put on the free-list, and a num- 
ber of crude, raw materials not mentioned in the old tariff. 

Therefore to-day, as against the English tariff plan, where coffee, tea, 
sugar, and spices would be taxed, ‘‘ the breakfast table,’’ the policy of 
the American protectionist is to relieve the great masses of the people of 
taxes upon those necessaries of life and place them where they will at 
once raise a revenue for the supportofthe Governmentand foster a home 
industry that will give empl t and wealth to our people. 

Mr. MORRISON. Will the gentleman from Kansas allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. HASKELL. Certainly, 

Mr. MORRISON. I wish to ask the gentleman to explain upon 
what theory the reduction of duty on silks has been made of from 16 
to 20 per cent. 

Mr. HASKELL. The silk manufacturers came to usand said: ‘‘We 
have now so strong a hold thatif you will give us our raw material free 
and protect us in that we will take our place with other industries and 
match the skilled workmen of France with the skilled workmen of 
America; we can do that and we will doit.” And they named arate at 


which they could employ American labor and continue the development 
of that magnificent industry, which has reduced the price of that com- 
modity to every purchaser of it intheland. Thatis why we reduced the 
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duty on silks. The working people of America, thanks to the protect- 
ive tariff and a wise economic , are sometimes able to 
buy even silk gowns for their wives and their ters. 

I pass now to an examination of the chemical schedule, which stands 
at the head of the list. Here is an industry that twenty years ago, ner 
fore the articles that are made in this industry were 
American tariff, was of very slight consequence to America. To-day 
it numbers 1, 349 establishments; it has $85,000,000 invested; it has 
annualsales of productsamounting to$118,000,000; and it burns 600,000 
tons of coal in the preparation of articles it puts upon the market. 

Hastily, and whilethis debate was going on, I noted, from the memo- 
randa upon the margins of my bill, the working of the protective tariff 
policy upon the chemical schedule. Here is an item; think of it, you 
gentlemen who insist that the tariff rate is added to the value of the 
goods. Chloroform formerly sold for $2.50 a pound. It had a duty of 
a dollar a pound placed upon it, and American industry began to work, 
and to-day chloroform, under a duty of $1 per pound, is selling for 65 
cents a pound in all the markets of the United States. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then what is the use of keeping 
the duty on that article? 

Mr. HASKELL. ‘Whatis the use of taking it off? {Laughter.] The 
duty has put the price down from $2.50 a pound to 65 cents per pound, 
and yet you are not content. 

Aniline dyes for cotton and woolen goods—price before the indus- 
try started in America, $6.50 per pound; price now, $2.50 per pound. 

Here is an insignificant little item, but itso clearly shows the fallacy 
of the idea that the tariff is a tax that I submit it. 

Acetate of soda—rate of duty 222 per cent. Price abroad, 28 cents. 
Price in the United States, 22 cents. 

Fusel-oil is another article. , Listen to me you gentlemen who insist 
that a tariff isa tax. Whatisthedutyon fusel-oil? It is $2 a gallon; 
and we propose to make it $1 a gallon. What can you buy it for? 
You can buy fusel-oil to-day for 32 cents a gallon, purified and ready 
for use in the manufacture of quinine. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. of Illinois. That is a prohibitory tax. 

Mr. HASKELL. A prohibitory tax? Then may the Lord bring 
more prohibitory taxes so reduce prices. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him right 
there, while he is talking about fusel-oil ? 

Mr. HASKELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I would ask the gentleman why the committee did 
not put alcohol on the free-list for industrial purposes? 

Mr. HASKELL. I will try to reach that further on. There is the 
article of bicarbonate of soda; something common, that everybody can 
understand. It wassold under a comparatively revenue system of tariff 
for 4.8 cents per pound. Beige to-day with a heavy protective duty 
at 2}. cents per pound. T mig ht add illustration to illustration showing 
how prices have been reduced to the consumer under the protective tar- 
iff, until my tougue from sheer weariness would refuse to do my bid- 
ding. 

Then there is the article of hydrate or caustic potash, used in all the 
arts, but especially in the manufacture of aani om for paper; that 
invention which has reduced the price of paper to every consumer in 
the United States. Before a duty was placed on that articleits market 
price was 7} cents per pound. To-day it sells for 3} cents per pound, 
under the present rate of duty. 

Alum used to be free, and you could not buy a pound of it for less 
than 3} cents. When the present tariff duty was put on it American 
industry developed its production, and to-day you can by it for 1{ cents 
a pound. 

Castor-oil is protected by a duty of $1 per gallon. Castor-beans by a 
duty of 60 cents per bushel. It takes over two bushels of beans to make 
one gallon of oil. If the duty was added to the cost of the article, then 
twice 60 cents or $1.20 duty would be added to foreign cost of castor- 
oil. Is it added? Not at all. Castor-oil is selling for 92 cents per 
gallon in our markets to-day. 

Then there is the article af woolen cassimere cloth. Take this great 
leading schedule or classification of woolen goods, Go back to your 
old comparative free-trade era from 1850 and 1860, when wool was free 
and the duty on cloth nominal. Take the case of the Hale & Frost 
factory of Fitchburgh, Massachusetts, an old firm that was established 
in 1848, using the same old looms that were used from 1850 to 1860, 
hardly a new invention in their the same old firm the 
business, Here are the Hale & Frost cashmerets, light wool spring 

cotton warp, formen and ; with free wool and revenue tariff 
the prices of these from 1850 to 1860 averaged 51 cents per yard. 
Average price for the identical goods, made on same looms by same 
process in 1882, 45 cents yard. 

Drawn from their books I have a statement showing that from 1850 
to 1860 they sold their cassimeres at an average price of $1.07 a yard. 
Then came the tariff rate under the law of 1861; and the duty, you say, 
is always added to the price. From 1870 to 1880, when we reached 
resumption, the Hale & Frost cassimeres averaged in price from their 
mill 97 cents a yard instead of $1.07. 

Take the very item of wool, in which you are all interested. From 
1850 to 1860 wool was free, and the wool interests of this country were 
ata low ebb. The market for wool was in the hands of the importer: 
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it was in the hands of the foreign grower. To-day, under our tariff sys- 
tem, the market for American wool isin the hands of the American 
grower. Every pound of wool that the American farmer can raise he 
sells to-day to an American manufacturer, and the money staysat home— 
is not sent abroad. Do you say that the price of wool has increased un- 
der this tariff of 12 cents a pound as against the free wool of 1850 to 
1860? I have here the To-day wool is cheaper pound for 
pound, and has been for the last five years, than it was from 1855 to 1860 
under the free rating of the free-trade party. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then what do you want a duty for? 

Mr. HASKELL. Because, while the price of wool has fallen, the 
American grower holds the market and gets every dollar that the Ameri- 
can wool manufacturer pays out for his material, exceptas to twoitems— 
clothing wool, a smallimportation, and carpet wools. Iwantthemoney 
paid by the manufacturer for wools to be paid in the United States, not 
in Australia, Africa, or Persia. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. Woulditnot be better, then, for the 
wool-grower to have no tax? 

Mr. HASKELL. Ah, but he controls his market to-day, and is able 
to make money in spite of his neighbor’s competition. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What difference does it make to him whether he 
holds the market or notif he gets a less price for his wool? 

Mr. HASKELL. Why, the difference is between a man having 1,000 
bushels of wheat to sell at 50 cents & bushel and having half a bushel 
to sell at $10 a bushel. [Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. REED. Nowthe gentleman from Illinois has got some informa- 
tion. 

Mr. HASKELL. Again, all the farmers’ tools are of American make. 
No nation can compete with us in style or price of reapers, mowers, 

poppe Bw aula Bey shovels, hoes, forks, axes, scythes, wagons, harness, 
saddlery ware, &c. Our people buy cheaper and better goods than 
any nation in the world can sellus. Our hardware, much of it, is found 
on the shelves of English dealers. 

Permit me here to refer to a purely American industry, the common 
cut nail. Eight million kegs of nails are made in the United States, 
3,800,000 east of the Alleghanies, 4,200,000 west. 

Here is an industry born of the old protective duty on wrought nails, 
not one made in the United States at the time the duty was fixed, all 
imported from England. Under the duty the manufacture was started 
here in the United States. Out of the shops thus started came the Per- 
kins nail-cutting machine. Now all the nails used in the United States 
are home-made, and the price, instead of 20 cents per pound, varies 
from $3.25 per hundredweight to $3.50. 

Glass-ware: I dismiss this item with a quotation from an importer’s 
evidence, given before the Tariff Commission: 

Glass-ware needs little sno no protection, as it is produced here better and 
cheaper than most foreign glass. 


As an importer he wanted the duty off, that he might trade in for- 
eign g lass. As consumers we want iton to maintain American com- 
petition which lowers prices. Here is something comforting to our 
Democratic friends, who feel that the tariff robs them. I quote from 
evidence given before the Tariff Commission: 

I have here a tumbler, known to the trade as a whisky tumbler, Six years 
ago, when the American manufacturers commenced to make them, they were 
imported = case of twenty-five dozen at $1.40. We made some; our first 
price was y are now sold at 40 cents. 

Comment is unnecessary. 

The price that kaolin or china-clay brought in England was $1.28 per 
cubic foot. The price under protected American competition is 40 cents 
per cubic foot. From this clay is made our fine pottery and china table- 
ware. 

From the authority of a merchant and importer in New York city— 
Mr. Davenport; facts gleaned from the pages of his books—we learn that 
the crockery-ware that went upon the farmer’s table in 1852 and years 
following to to 1860 was 60 per cent. higher in price than to-day under pro- 
tection. Here is one invoice: 1852, one crate of ware, $95.30, no tariff; 
1882, one crate of ware, $57.89, 40 per cent. tariff. The identical goods, 
changed only in style, hand-made entirely in both instances. 

I have before me the bill, item yi item, prices attached, which aggre- 
gatesasabove. A dozen such migh: be given. The cause of reduction can 
be only the policy of protection mayne a which nearly fifty fine-ware 
teries are now successfully at work in the United States, and by 
competition with foreign makers for this market have produced this a 
duction to the consumer. There are no new inventions to account for 
the decline in price—no labor-saving machinery or device. As the goods 
were made then so they are now, by hand-labor. 

On all the coarser kinds of earthen-ware the freight from abroad makes 
it impossible to import and them to the interior of the country, 
and these goods are made and sold by local potters, and the tariff in no 
wise affects the price. 

As to the glass-ware and earthen-ware schedule, I hardly have need 
to refer to it after the remarks of my friend from Ohio (Mr. McKin- 
LEY 

What is the fact as to earthen-wareand glass-ware? The gentleman 
from Kentucky picked out as his sample of earthen-ware one single 
kind of pottery known to the English manufacturer, which, in order to 
incorporate a general-clause into our bill we had toinclude. We did not 
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want to include it, but we had to do so in order to protect the very fine art 
in erockery-ware decoration. The gentleman broughtin herea piece of 
crockery that has never been imported to any extent for years; you can not 
finda piece of it onany poorman’stable. It hasno existence in the Ameri- 
can market. There is no laborer in the United States who has boughta 
plate ora cup and a saucer of it for the last twenty years. Every piece 
of the white crockery that goes upon the farmer’s table and the work- 
ingman’s table is left untouched in our bill, and by the reduction or 
abolition of the charges the item is actually reduced. 

Now, again, in regard to the metal schedule, I showed the fallacy of 
the gentleman from Kentucky in regard to blooms. I explained how 
the rate on blooms can not by any construction be made to appear as 
high as it was before, and there is an enormous reduction upon all the 
heavier ones. I pass from thatitem to the item of tin-plates. We have 
placed these in the bill at 1.1 cents a pound. The rate under the old 
law was 2.2 cents, which by a Treasury ruling, on account of a misplaced 
comma, was reduced to 1.1 cents. Why, sir, this rate of 1.1 cents, fixed 
by our bill on tin-plates, is nine-tenths of acent per pound less than the 
rate fixed in the Fernando Wood bill, a Democratic bill. Nobody says 
anything about that on the other side. Nobody on the other side gives 
us credit fora reduction; yet we have made this reduction on an immense 
importation running up into millions of dollars. We, protectionists as 
we are, have reduced the rate nine-tenths of a cent per pound lower than 
you dared to put it. e 

How is it as to steel for agricultural implements? You can not get 
a pound of it into the United States, under the present tariff, for less 
than 2} centsa pound. This is a matter affecting every shovel, every 
plow, every hoe, every fork. We change the classifications from the 
commission rate and provide that this steel should come in at 2 cents 
a pound, every pound of it that is used in any of the agricultural 
implements in the whole country, and this provision applies to all of 
it except the finer grades of cutlery-ware, &. And yet free-trade 
newspapers have been claiming all over the country, and even manu- 
facturers have been misled, and have come before us here by letter 

ing us with increasing the rates on steel when in fact we had low- 
eredthem. We felt that we ought to protect the steel manufacturers, es- 
pecially these crucible steel manufacturers, that while reducing rates 
we did not desire to reduce the rates on that class so low as to destroy the 
industry; and why? Because the crucible-steel men are selling better 
than English steel in the American market 2 cents a pound less than 
John Bull sells it in his own market. Reduce the prices of these cru- 
cible-steel men, and you necessarily injure them. 

They have from 17 and 16 and 15 cents a pound reduced the price 
down to 9 cents and 10 cents a pound, and have brought some grades 
down step by step and step by step until you can buy it at 4 or 5 cents. 
Why should not we keep such an industry upon its feet? One mem- 
ber upon this floor said; ‘‘I want to vote on this bill from the stand- 
point of that great mass of my Western farmers.’ Sodo I; but in nine- 
tenths of these industries touched by this tariff bill, by the invoice from 
the mill and the invoice from the factory, I can prove, I think, item for 
item, classification for classification, that our farmers under a protective 
system are getting eir goods cheaper than they did under the free- 
trade system. Why, let me give you just one more instance of the 
working of this grand policy. 

AN INCIDENT OF PROTECTION. 

Going back to the days of the tariff ef 1824, when cotton goods were 
selling for 24 cents per yard—24 cents for an unbleached cotton—they 
started a few mills fn this country and came down here to Congress and 
had the temerity to ask 8 centsa yard protection on their cotton cloths. 
Congress had the wisdom to grant it in that tariff, and before it was re- 
pealed these cotton cloths that they got 8 cents a yard protection on, 
that had been selling at 24 cents a yard when the tariff was framed, 
were sold for 6} cents a yard. I have on my desk the statement of one 
of the factory men who established the mill and who came to Congress 
and asked this protection. 

Now, before I close, there are a few general propositions I want to 
call attention to, for I believe I have referred to every schedule that has 
been commented upon by the other side, and when we come to the five- 
minute debate on these items we can prove to the House from the facts 
and the face of the bill the actual reduction I have stated; and all the 
arguments and statements which have been made against that idea of 
reduction will all go for naught. 

Mr. BERRY. Do not Sip oe my barbed wire. 

Mr. HASKELL. What about it? 

Mr. BERRY. I want to know if it is increased or diminished. 

Mr. HASKELL. In response to that question I will say to the gen- 
tleman that it should have come in at 2} cents a pound under the pres- 
ent law. By the Treasury ruling, however, it came in at 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. The price now on steel-wire rods, of which this wire is 
made, has dropped so low that the rate of duty at 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem is only six-tenths of 1 cent a pound. The rate of duty fixed by 
the bill amounts to seventy-five hundredths of a cent a pound, and 
will consequently be aslight advance on the rate that just now prevails 
on wire rods and a large reduction on the average price for the last five 
years. Wire itself is reduced in the tariff rates a quarter of a cent a 
pound below the report of the Tariff Commission. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have heard from the other side references made to 
the wages paid by the English manufacturer, and the statement was 
made yesterday by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] that 
the cotton-spinners of England were paid about as high wages as the cot- 
ton-spinners of America, Now, I hold in my hand a statement of the 
wages paid by a company that ought to know whereof itspeaks. I refer 
to the Clark Spool Thread Company, that owns an enormous factory in 
Newark, New Jersey, and another in Paisley, Scotland, and they have 
sent a statement of the wages paid by them in both places to the com- 
mittee. I call your attention to them. Here they are: 

Cop-winders, $8 a week in Newark, $5.50 in Paisley; finishers in 
Newark, $5.50, $2.50 in Paisley; reelers, $8 a week in Newark, $4.25in 
Paisley; foremen, $20 a week in Newark, in Paisley $7 a week; hank- 
winders, $7 in Newark, and $3.75 in Paisley. 

This is a statement made by a manufacturer who rnns a great factory 
in the United Kingdom and one in the United States, and who I think 
is able to judge of the wages he pays to his own employés. 

The following quotations from the London Standard, a prominent En- 
glish journal, date of January 1, 1883, shows clearly that even in En- 
pana ae situation is not as rose-colored as the free-trader would 

ve us believe: 


Thousands of females, old and young, mothers and daughters, with little 
children by their side, toil by day and night in one part of the black country. 
The female nail-workers in Last Worcestershire and on the borderland of South 
Staffordshire district work during the day with all the restless ardor of industri- 
ous men; and very often they labor on during the long, late hours of the night, 
and alinost to the break of day. * * * The locality in which this femalelabor 
is carried on is within seven oreight milesof Birmingham. * * * Thehouses, 
if they deserve to be dignified with the word, are wretched in construction; in 
many instances they are more like hovelsthan human dwelling-places. * ts 
How they manage toexist at all in some of these houses isa problem which may 
well exercise the ingenuity of some social philosophers to solve. 

This isa gloomy p cture by day but it is far worse by night. Nearly the whole 
district is literally as well as ally in the dark. Occasionally lurid bands of 
light tinge the distant horizon with a purple glow (they come in fitful flashes 
from some distant iron-works), but there is no other mode of lighting except 
perhaps in the liquor-vaults and in the shops in the few leading thoroughfares, 
where the competitive exigencies of business demand the luxury of gas. In all 
other parts of the district the old-world system of tallow-candle and oil-lamp 
artificial light has not been superseded, About twenty-four thousand people are 
engaged in this dismal part of Great Britain in aking nails and rivets, It 
would not be so much a matter for surprise, even for the lowness of the wages 
that they earn, if they were all men and youths who are engaged in the indus- 
ty one of the very worst paid in any of the country, 

ut it so happens—and here arises the social d dation of the traffic—that 
there are at least 16,000 females engaged day after day in the occupation. 
They are not all mature women, either; daughters work by theside of mothers, 
daughters who in their tender years ought to be either at home, if they have 
m home, orin bed, instead of working their weary arms in shaping, in the 
still, small hours of the morning, molten iron into the form of nails for the ben- 
efit of what are called the ‘ froggers.”” Here is a picture of what may be seen 
any night in this district, except, perhaps, Saturday night. In the middle of a 
shed which adjoins a squalid-looking house there is a whole family at work in 
the production of these nails; father, mother, gr and Cosen ters campers 
too, very youngin years, but with that sad look of premature age which is al- 
ways to be noticed in the faces of child-workers. The gayety of youth, its fresh- 
ness and its gentleness, seem to be crushed out of fhem. s ‘ 

But what do the nail-makers earn a week, may naturally be asked? ‘The re- 
muneration they receive isincredibly small. Itis no un thing—on the con- 
bet! É itis rather the usual custom—for a family of three or four persons, after 
working something like fourteen hours a day, to earn £1 in a week. But outof 
this money there has to be deducted 1s. 3d. for carriage to convey the nails to 
the “ gaffers,”’ as they are termed in the district; then there is an allowance to 
be made for fuel and the repairing of the machine: , which reduces the £1 to 
about 16s, 9d. for three people—for three people who have commenced to work 
every morning at half past 7 or 8 o'clock, and who have worked on through all 
the weary day with no substantial food until late at night, * * è It may a 

Peri i but it isan undisputed fact, that two young women, after work- 
fn more than sixty hours a week, earned less than 4s, 6d. a week, and out of 


pittance, in many cases, they have to keep three or four children, * * 
Their children, ragged and ill-fed, have had to lead miserable and wretched 
lives, with no hope before them but a life of wickedness and vice. 

Time forbids at this time an extended review of the comparative prices 
paid for labor in the United Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe, 
but from Young’s Labor in Europe, from the United States Consular 
Reports, and from the United States Census of 1880 we learn that labor 
in the United Kingdom averages only about one-half our rate, and in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, and the other continental nations 
the prices of labor do not exceed one-third those of the United States. 
I give from the United States Consular Reports the labor statistics of one 
of several Austrian woolen-mills which find market for their products 
in the United States, with the retail price of provisions at the same 
place, Goerlitz: 


Number of employés 

Hours of labor per day .. 

Hours of labor per week .. 

Total wages paid employés per week 
Wages of employés per week: 

‘Wool sorters (overseers) 
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We manufacture cloths and other woolen goods, from the cheapest to the finest. 
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The following is the retail price-list of provisions: 
Pde flour per pound......... $ t 
Rye bread (S pound loaf)... 13 
Butter per pound 28 to 38 
Milk per quart. 3 
Eggs per dozen. 12 
Beef per pound. 14 
Pork per pound 15 
i Aaja per i e a n 
Hams pai psema 24 


I quote these prices of labor in the Austrian woolen-mill for the 
reason that I find from an examination of the pay-roll of a woolen-mill 
in Fitchburgh, Massachusetts, that these weekly wages of the Austrian 
mill are almost identical with the daily wages paid in the Massachu- 
setts mill. 

But do you ever remember or ever recollect, my friends, when the 
price paid the English laborer is referred to on the other side that they 
always mention to you the prices paid the skilled artisan of the United 
Kingdom? And do not you recollect the boast of the Englishman that 
the sun never sets on the dominions of the Queen? 

England is not altogether described by the Islands of Great Britain. 
She has her dependencies all over the world—India, Turkey, Egypt, 
Australia, and othernations, which she has commercially subjugated. 
What is the price of labor there? Ten eents a day in India; 15 cents 
a day in Egypt; 25 cents a day in Turkey. Between all these English 
dependencies and the great workshops of Great Britain proper, travers- 
ing the ocean in a hundred directions, isan unrivaled merchant marine, 
built on the ruins of American shipping caused by the war, and built 
on governmental subsidy. From India and other dependencies of En- 
gland comes much of herraw material across the ocean by her subsidized 
steamships, there to be worked up to a finished product and sent abroad 
throughout the world. The price of East India labor is just as much 
an English price, just as much set by English policy as is the price of 
labor in the Island of Great Britain itself. 

Now, in America where is oür cheap labor? Whereis our East India- 
man? Where is our foreign dependency to bring to us the cheap raw 
material in subsidized steamships? We have none. Our labor that 
produces the finished product is called upon also to produce the raw ma- 
terial, We then must have protection against the lish labor that 
in tact in all the important productions of raw material gets less than 
our old Southern slave labor before the war. 


TIDEWATER VS. INTERIOR INDUSTRIES. 


While I touch this question of raw material I want, my friends of the 
West, to call your attention to a few hard facts. Do not be misled by 
this cry of ‘free raw materials’’ to such an extent as to ask to place 
them all upon the free-list. Free raw material means cheap-labor ma- 
terial for the tide-water industries only. Mr. HEWITT, of New York, 
the advocate of this doctrine of free raw material, can live with his fac- 
tory on tide-water, and free raw material means to him the utilization 
of the slave labor of Africa and the cheap-labor of Spain in the produc- 
tion of ore. The ocean freights from the cheap-labor countries on the 
raw materials are lower than it is by rail from Ohio to New York, or 
from Pittsburgh to New York. 

Free raw materials, then, Western men, means the destruction or the 
serious crippling of all the interior industries. It is well enough for 
tide-water men to talk of ‘‘free raw materials.” But how are Missouri 
and Illinois and Ohio, how are those States and those industries sepa- 
rated from the seacoast by monopoly lines of railroads, how are they 
to compete with the tide-water industries on a free-raw-material basis? 

How can they, with our high-priced Western labor, develop mines and 
mineral resources against such competition? 

My time is short, but I have a few more words to say in the line of 
general propositions. The Committee on Ways and Means have brought 
before the House and the whole country this bill. It is a protective- 
tariff bill. We never have disguised that fact. Ifit had not been a 
protective bill it would not have been brought before the House. But 
every industry that is touched by its provisions, every schedule and 
every item has been examined, not in the light of the theories of the 
schools, but in the light of the actual facts that surround all our various 
industries, and we have cut the rates in most cases just as low as we 
dared to cut them, though in some places I desired lower rates in com- 
mittee. Butif any industry be called in question and it be one that 
has lowered and is lowering praes to the consumer, I leave it to the con- 
siderate judgment of this House to say if we did not reduce it enough, 
provided we have put the rate at a point beyond which if we went we 
were in danger of destroying it and its competition with the foreign im- 
porter and manufacturer? 

A fallacious argument is often made and urged with vigor thata tar- 
iff for protection must of necessity be much higher than one constructed 
for ‘‘ revenue only.” A word will expose its weakness. The best rev- 
enue point ona wool hat is, for illustration, we will say 20 per cent. 
Under its operation wool hats are all imported, none are made at home. 
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The foreign manufacturer is just able to control the market and repress 


domestic manufacture. Five percent. isa good minimum profit on 

Add to the revenue rate of 20 per cent. 5 or 10 per cent. more, and the 
is manufacturer loses a portion of the market, which is at once en- 
t and permanently occupied by the domestic man , who, by 
this small advance, finds himself comfortably protected and at once pro- 
ceeds to employ home labor and establish a new industry. 

Which is the wiser tariff rate in this case, the ‘‘revenue only” rate 
of 20 per cent. or the “‘ protective ’’ rateof 250r30? Which is the prod- 
uct of the best statesmanship? 

The money paid out in wages and the profit earned by the capital in- 
vested under the protective rate stays at home to stimulate other in- 
dustriesand toenrichthecommoncountry. Underthe ‘‘revenueonly”’ 
rate both wages and profit are expended in a foreign nation and enriches 
a foreign country. 

REVENUE TARIFF TAXES NECESSITIZS AS WELL AS LUXURIES. 

Another curious and instructive lesson in the practical working out 
of free-trade or “ revenue-only”’ logic is seen in this. They pro a 
duty on all crude spices, tea, and coffee, for they say these articles are 
of universal use, and whatever duty is levied upon them goes direct 
into the Treasury with no loss. The result is that foreign spice and 
extract mills in countries where no duty is levied upon these raw ma- 
terials become the purchaser of these articles, grind and prepare them 
for use by the employment of thousands of workmen, and send the 
manufactured product to this market for sale, keeping at home the 
wages paid their men and the legitimate profits of the manufacture. 
Under the bill now before the House, prepared on the theory of protec- 
tion, we levy the duty on the prepared article and admit the crude duty 
free. What is the result in this case? Mills are in successful opera- 
tion in this country; wages paid in this country and profits kept at 
home. The consumer his goods just as cheaply as under the other 
system, and millions of dollars stay at home that otherwise would be 
paid to foreign manufacturers. 

FARMERS ARE INTERESTED. 

There is no ind that is more interested in tariff legislation than 
the agricultural, whether it be in Kansas or Pennsylvania, and no in- 
seer that is more benefited by a conservative but genuine protective 
policy. 

The farmers’ gain from the tariff is largely indirect, but none the less 
sure, none the less profitable. 

Accept, if you please, the free-trader’s maxim, “buy where you can ~ 
buy cheapest and sell where you can sell at the highest price;’’ and 
from the farmer’s standpoint we will meet our opponents at this Phil- 
ippi. We must, however, never lose sight of both propositions, for the 
general average of the two tells where the profit is, and which doctrine 
is right in theory and practice depends on both selling and buying. We 
are willing to buy $100 worth of goods in a 10 per cent. higher market 
under protection if by so doing we can sell $200 worth of goods ina 
like 10 per cent. higher market. 

sobs farmer is both buyer and seller, and his larger interest is that of 
a seller. 

Hecan not afford to buy in a 10 per cent. lower market under free trade 
if he must sell in the same 10 per cent. lower market all he has to sell. 
No farmer will with the merchant that what he buys at the store 
or of the seller shall be 10 per cent. less than usual, if at the same time 
and in the same bargain he has to agree that all hesells to the merchant 
or buyer shall also suffer a 10 per cent. reduction; in other words, his 
selling interest is the greatest by the measure of his year’s profits or sav- 
ings. The delight of the free-traderis to convince the farmer that under 
free trade he could buy goods cheaper than he does under protection, 
and he fondly imagines he has won the day if he can establish this fact. 
Has he won? Not at all; he has won only one-half his case; he must 
now prove that the farmer can also sel] his produce for the same or a 
greater price than under protection. 

He can prove neither proposition. I have endeavored to show that 
under protection the farmer buys his goods in the cheapest market in 
the world, buys his goods under protection at a less rate than he could 
under free trade, he sells in the best markets in the world, sellsat higher 
rates than he could under free trade. What he has tosell he sells with- 
out let or hindrance to all the world, to whomsoever will pay him the 
best price, having also at his command the best home market of any na- 
tion in the world, as the following facts will clearly demonstrate: 

HOME-MAREET ARGUMENT. 

The home-market argument of the protectionists has been made the 
target of many ill-directed sneers, Professor Perry asserting that it is 
one that has been “‘truamped up when all others had failed” and is of 
recent origin, and Professor Sumner sneeringly alludes to it as the 
‘‘ famous truck-patch argument of the protectionist.” 

Now for a few facts, as against the theories of the schools. 

Franklin and Hamilton are perhaps the earliest of American econo- 
mists that brought it forward, as early as 1789, and it is therefore as 
old as the present Constitution of the United States. Calhoun, Clay, 
Jackson, Webster, and later statesmen of great culture, of broad infor- 
mation, men generally esteemed as good authority on questions of na- 
tional economy as Professor Perry or Professor Sumner, have used this 
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t effectively and seemed not to have despised its worth. Let 
me quote from Colton’s Life of Clay: 


CALVIN COLTON'S “CLAY.” 


m of manufact- 


what was wanted, and the tariff bill of 1820 
Mr. Baldwin, of Apa p Aken who was after- 
e bench of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


seven years spego to that event a od of the greatest commercial pros- 
perity the country ever experien: 

The last four years of the first-named period, the most pinching and most 
distressing of the seven, were brought about by that failure of the Senate in 1820 
to the tariff bill of that date, 

nd here is a word from one of the authorities I have quoted. 

Dr. Franklin in a letter to Humphrey Marshall says: 

“ Every manufacturer encouraged in our country makes of a market for 
provisions within ourselves and saves so much money to the country as must 
otherwise be exported to pay for the manufactures he supplies. 

“Here in England it is 1l understood that wherever a manufacture is estab- 
lished which employsa number of handsit raisesthe value of land in the nei 
boring country all around it, partly by the greater demand near at hand for the 

roduce of the land, and partly by the plenty of money drawn by the manu- 
urers to that part of the country. 

“It seems therefore the interest of all our farmersand owners of lands to en- 
courage our young manufactures in preference to foreign ones imported among 
us from distant countries.” 


And here is an authority of some repute in the United States. In his 
first annual message W: n said: 

The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures by all proper 
means will not, I trust, need recommendation, but I can not forbear intimating 
to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement as well to the intro- 


duction of new and useful inventions from abroad as to the exertions of skill and 
science in producing them at home. 


And here is still another. During the pendency in Congress of the 
tariff bill of 1824 General Jackson, in a letter to Dr. Colman, dated 
Washington, April 28, 1824, said: 
` Where has the American farmer a market for his vores products? Exceptfor 
¢otton he has neither a fo: nora home market, not thisclearly prove, 
when there is no market either at home or abroad, that there is too much labor 
employed in agriculture, and that the channels of labor should be multiplied? 
Common sense at once points out the remedy. Draw from agriculture the super- 
abundant labor, Gaee ag te es and manufactures, thereby creating a 
home market for your and distributing labor to a most profitable ac- 
count, and benefits to the country will result. 

Take from agriculture in the United States 600,000 men, women, and children 
and you at once give a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 
furnish 


es us. 

In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of the British mer- 
chants. It is time we should become a little moré a instead 
of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe, feed our own, or else in a short 
time by continuing our present policy we shall all be paupers ourselves. 

And again, long enough after the tariff of 1824 had been to 
give ample opportunity to note its effects, President Jackson in his third 
annual message, December 6, 1831, said: 

Manufactures have been established in which the funds of the capitalist finda 
profitable investment, and which give employment and subsistence to a num- 
erous and increasing body of industrious and dexterous mechanics. 

The laborer is Lotario by hi in the construction of works of internal 
improvement, which are extending with unprecedented rapidity. 

And in every succeeding annual message President Jackson congratu- 
lated the country on its steady growth in population and wealth, or, as 
he states in his seventh message, 1835— 

The unexampled growth and prosperity of our country. 


The ground taken by these statesmen in behalf of protection has been 
to the effect that if labor was drawn away from agriculture, to which 
under the influence of our rich soils and salubrious and varied climate 
it naturally and strongly tends, and turned into other channels, it 
would produce the twofold effect of reducing the inevitable overcom- 
petition in agricultural products and of creating at the very doors of the 
farmers a large and never-failing home market not only for his export- 
able but his non-exportable or perishable products. No one will deny 
that protection has stimulated manufactures and that labor has been 
diverted from agriculture, to what extent and to what result we will next 
consider, and determine from the irresistible logic of facts, uncontro- 
verted and uncontrovertible, whether the intent of the fathers through 
the agency of protection has brought forth fruit. 

In 1840 the number of persons engaged in agriculture was 3,717,536; 
in 1880 the number was 7,670,493; ulation of the United States in 
1840, 17,069,453; population of the United States in 1880, 50,155,783. 

It wili be seen that from 1840 to 1880 the number of persons 
in agriculture had s little more than doubled, while the total population 
of the United States from 1840 to 1880 had nearly trebled. 

In other words to use simple fractions, in 1840 each farmer had of 
neighbors, non-producers of agricultural products, to buy his produce 
4% persons; in 1880 he had 6$ persons who were consumers of his prod- 
ucts, an enormous increase in demand of nearly 50 per cent. Every 


farmer realizes that supply and demand regulate the price of his prod- 
ucts as they regulate all others, and he to-day finds at home a demand. 
50 per cent. greater for his products than the demand of 1840, 

Take another view of this result of protection, asshown by the census. 
of 1880, as against the “‘tarifffor revenue’? period of 1840. “Had thena- 
tion been remanded to the productions of agriculture for support to the 
same extent as it was in 1840, and had the number of farmers increased 
as the total population increased there would now be in the United States 
3,000,000 more persons engaged in agriculture than there is. ‘The care- 
ful attention of our farmers is called to this fact, and I leave them to 
answer as to what effect the work and produce of 3,000,000 of addi- 
tional farmers would have upon the price of farm products, when they 
take into consideration a market no larger than it now is. > 

Again, the condition of the country now as compared with 1840, after 
nearly forty years of protective policy, is simply this: 

The farming interest of to-day has in the United States of con- 
sumers, non-producers of agricultural products, not competitors with 
it, a population of nearly seventeen millions more than it would have 
had had the ratio of producers and consumers of 1840 been continued. 

Will any one, in the light of these facts, sneer at this ‘‘ home mar- 
ket” ofseventeen millions. Our agricultural product, estimated, for the- 
year 1882 amounts to $7,500,000,000 in round numbers. Our exporta- 
tions of these products amounts to $600,000,000—8 per cent. only ex- 
ported, 92 per cent. consumed athome. The statesmen of the pastsaw 
in their day farmers’ produce, under free-trade policy, unsalable at any 
price. Wesee asteady demand at living prices for anything and every- 
thing edible that the farmer can produce, while the prices of all manu- 
factured articles tend lower and lower year by year. x 

What better vindication can be had of the wisdom and forethought of 
the early fathers of protection, who numbered in their ranks the first 
President of the United States, and that grand statesman and delineator 
of the American economic system, our Henry Clay, of the West. 
[Great applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fixed for the close of general debate has 
arrived, and the Clerk will now proceed to read the bill by paragraphs 
for amendment. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill, and read as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the following 
sections shall constitute title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United States: 


TITLE XXXII. 
Duties upon imports: 
Sec. 2491. All personsare prohibited from importing into the United States from 
any foreign country — 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House now adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to adjougn the Chair will sub- 
mit a communication. 


STORAGE OF SILVER COIN. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the , relative to the amount of silver coin on hand and the 
facilities for its safe-keeping in the sub-treasury offices. 

Mr. McCOOK. As the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury is not 
long I ask that it be printed in the RECORD of to-morrow morning. 

i There was no objection, and it was so ordered. The letter is as fol- 
ows: - 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 26, 1883. 


~ Sm: I have the honor to invite your attention to the inclosed copies of com- 
—, ere to the amount of _— coin on hand and the sai for 

safe-keeping in the sub-treasury offices, showing the urgent necessity for pro- 
viding PE mA] vault-room at once for storing silver, or for disconthyuing he 


coinage of the standard silver dollar. 
Since the act Feb 23, pec authorizing the coinage of the standard 
silver dollar, new vaults have n t expressly for storing silver at the fol- 


lowing-named offices : 


Year 1878. 
New York sub-treasury, at & cost Of ................sscsceeeseeneoreceesceseossesenenecee $38, 687 25 
San Francisco sul , at a cost of.. . 17,069 77 
Philadelphia sub-treasury, at a cost of.. 8,268 18 
Year 1880. 
San Francisco mint, at a cost of........... 346 08 
Baltimore sub-treasury, at a cost of. 268 18 
Philadelphia mint, at a cost Of.........e...sssrsesessnsssses 985 
Year 1882. 
San Francisco mint, at a cost Of,...............sccccssscssseeersssesessssersecnnesns 10,000 00 
sub-treasury, 6,985 52 
ty 


llars’ 
worth of standard silver dollars monthly, and unless the law is repealed before 
Co adjourns this session provision must be made for the storage of this 
year coinage, Fog e! 000,000, ee amount put in circulation. 

o! 


The increase ver dollars between November 


s 
1, 1881, and November 1, 1882, was less than a million and a half of dollars; the- 
amount coined during the same time wás $27,772,075. 
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The office of the assistant treasurer at Cincinnati is in a building owned ane 
~Governmen bar it has been sold, to be delivered as soon as the new building is 
completed. reason, and on account of the small amount of space avail- 
able no additional vault vault “sir beac and there has been transferred from that of- 

fice to other sub-treasury offices from time to time to relieve the vaults since 

Feb: 28, rary ey ee Oe sum “of eos ,780 in silver. 

The olfice o of the assistant treasurer at Saint Louis is in a rented building 
and in addition to the vaults of the office available for use there has been reni 
from the Safe Deposit Company in that city a large vault exclusively for storage 
of silver dollars, at a cost of $1,750 per annum. 

Bas the most serious dint l be experienced in affording ea the 
San Francisco sub-treas' he nes reported pr hand January 

was in standard silver dollars, $14,414,000. silver, $7,874,606.43. petal 
silver, $21,788,606.43, or about 428 tons. Both new vaults built for the purpose 
are now about full, and the assistant treasurer reports that there is no further 
space available in his office for building another vault. soe o relief, there- 
fore, that can be given is to transfer pias rey sub-treasury in the 
sppropriation naoa one cen of th a AA ot the : 
appropriation ava e for payment of the ion of the amoun: 
peared be transferred in order to properly relieve that office, nor are the 
bine: brad one ec bee in the East in a condition to receive that amount, as shown 
by the accompan: reports of the several offices. 

Amountin the’ wide January 1, 1883: 

Mandard Alvor MOMMA. iL ocancec lei seleesdiclicesscascesca weacbebsbeects ssas“ 
Fractio; ; 


016, 812 00 
silver. oh far oon 20 


Total silver..... 120, 538, 534 20 
or about 3,500 tons. 


In view of the facts stated above, and the reports herewith, itis apparentthat 
this should pees discontinue the coinage of the standard silver dol- 
lars or make suitable a: koptanoni for penaoe additional vaults in the East 
sand for the tra: rtat hn of silver coin from San cisco, no further space 
being available for building another — at that point. The lowest rates for 
transportation ofsilver from San isco obtainable is $10 per thousand dollars. 


Vea cemecrers: CHAS. J. FOLGER, Secretary. 

Hon. J. W, KEIFER, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. If there be noobjection the communication, with 
the accompanying papers, will be referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. As the communication relates to additional accom- 
modations for the storage of silver coin I think it should go to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection that will be the reference. 

There was no objection, and the communication was accordingly re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. COLE- 
RICK, for one week, on account of illness. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. REED. Will not gentlemen on the other side of the House let 
me pass my little bill now? 

Mr. RANDALL. I have one I want to pass. 

Mr. REED. But mine is gos a little one. [Laughter.] 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and poco (at 5 o’clock and 5 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: The petition of citizens of Neenah, Wisconsin, for 
regulation of interstate commerce, to elevate the Department of Agri- 
culture, and to protect innocent purchasers of patents—to the Commit- 
tee on Patents. 

By Mr. BREWER: The petition of keepers and surfmen of life-saving 
stations No. 17 to 24 inclusive, protesting the transfer of the 
revenue marine to the Navy Department—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CRAPO: The petition of citizens and master mariners of 
Westfield, of George H. Munsell and others, and of keepers and surf- 
men of life-saving stations 3, 4, and 5, second district Massachusetts, 
protesting against the transfer of the revenue-marine service to the Navy 
Department—severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Eleven petitions relating to certain legislation 
prayed for by the stockholders of the centennial exhibition held in 
Philadelphia A. D. 1876—severally to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. DAWES: The petition of J. M. Raper and others, veteran sol- 
diers, for a grant of one hundred and sixty acres of land on account of 
service in the late war—to the Select Committee on the Payment of 
Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. HARMER: The resolutions adopted by the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, remonstrating the proposed transfer of 
the Life-Saving Service and revenue marine to the Navy Department— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. H. S. HARRIS: The petition of Andrew J. Fulmer and 42 
others, of Stewartsville; of W. H. Duckworth and 79 others, of Little 
York; of Thomas E. Barton and 46 o of Ringers; and of W. H. 
Oppie and 32 others, of Griggstown, New Jersey, for a reduction of the 


duty en sugar—severally to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HASKELL: The petition of Six Nations of New York Indians, 
relating to Kansas lands—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: The petition of John Casler and others, of Jordan, 
New York, for a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JORGENSEN: The petition of Joseph Jorgensen, for allow- 
ance for expenses of contested election in the Forty-fifth Congress—to 
the Committee on Elections. 

By Mr. MURCH: The petition of 142 citizens of South Thomaston and 
Saint George, and of 52 citizens of Addison, Maine, protesting against 
the transfer of the revenue marine to the Navy Department—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the resolution adopted by the Legislature of Maine, protesting 
against the removal of the duty on lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: The resolutions adopted by the board of wardens 
of the port of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, urging an appropriation for 
locating gas-lighted buoys—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: The petition of W. A. Allen and 38 others, 
citizens of Greenville, Tennessee, asking that aid be extended to com- 
mon schools—to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: The petition of members of the bar of Dau- 
phin County, Pennsylvania, for the passage of an act establishing the 
northern judicial district of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Papers relating to the claim of the 
minor children of Robert H. Ramsey—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on foreign manfactured products than recommended 
by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Ofemployés of the Gautiersteel department of 
the Cambria Iron Company, of Jo wn, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. ERRETT: Of 41 employés of Linden Steel Company, of 94 
workingmen employed by McIntosh, Hemphill & iat hy and of 320 em- 
ployés of Painter & Sons, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 

By Mr. J. HAMMOND: Of workingmen of Wood's Falls, and of 
workingmen of Black Brook, New York. 

By Mr. H. S. HARRIS: of workingmen of the Andover Iron Com- 
pany, of Phillipsburgh, New Jersey. 

By Mr. HILL: Of 150 workingmen employed in the Passaic Rolling- 
Mill, at Paterson, New Jersey. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Of employés of the Onondaga Iron Company, of 
Syracuse, New York. : 

By Mr. MILLER: Of 147 employés of P. L. Kimberley & Co.’s iron- 
Ws of Greenville, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Of 382 employés of the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany, of Bethlehem, and of 132 employés of the Lehigh Iron Company, 
of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: Of workingmen of the Forest City Iron 
Works, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

By Mr. WAIT: Of the Arkwright Club. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, January 29, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of proceedings of Saturday last was read and approved. 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. MORRILL. I understand that there is a great necessity for an 
executive session, and I shall therefore not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire it before the 

morning business is through? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Had not the Senator better wait 
until the routine morning business is gone through with? That will 
only take a few minutes. 

-Mr. HALE. My object is to have only a formal executive session. 
It will merely require a few moments. 

Mr. MORRILL. It will take but a short time, I understand. 

Mr. PENDLETON. We had better do it now. 

Mr. HALE. Yes, we had better do it now, I think. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I hope the Senator will delay his motion for a few 
moments. There are certain Senators who have reports to make who 
are not here. I that the o; routine business be 

with, and by that time they will here. There are quite a 
number of Senators who have reports to make who are not here. 
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Mr. HALE. I havenoohbjection, provided it can be by common con- 
sent understood that at the end of the ordinary morning business we 
shall have an executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator withdraw the 
motion? 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw it for the present. 

CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. WALKER presented the credentials of Auaustus H. GARLAND, 
chosen by the Legislature of Arkansas a Senator from that State for the 
term commencing March 4, 1883. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be filed. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented the annual report of the Librarian of Con- 
exhibiting the progress of the Library during the calendar year 
882; which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I submit the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the annual srg segs the Librarian of Co: for the calendar 
7 taag cards s praen oon that five hundred extra copies, with covers, be printed 

That is the usual order, but I suppose the law requires it to go to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LAPHAM presented the memorial of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society of New York City, remonstrating against that portion 
of the shipping bill which transters the duties now performed by the 
shipping commissioners to the collectors of theseveral ports of the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SAWYER presented resolutions of the State Grange of Wiscon- 
sin, in favorof an amendment to the patent laws providing thata royalty 
be paid to patentees by manufacturers in the form of a percentage on 
the manufactured article; which were referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

He also presented a memorial of A. C. Brown and 20 others, citizens 
of Iron Mountain County, Michigan, remonstrating against any lower 
duties being imposed on foreign iron products than are recommended 
by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McDILL. I present the petition of H. A. Stoltenberg and others, 
citizens of Des Moines, Iowa, praying for an amendment to the patent 
laws. As there is a bill on the subject reported from the Committee 
on Patents on the Calendar, I ask that the petition, as it is short, may 
be read and lie on the table, 

The petition was read, as follows: 

To o; i 
the Senate and House of ar ci bs 
The undersigned citizens and voters respectfully pray your honorable body to 
amend the patent law, as follows; 


L 
Add to section 4884 of the Revised Statutes: ‘‘And in all cases where a claim 
is allowed for an invention that is an improvement relating to prior unexpired 
patents and subordinate toone or more prior posapred patent claims, the fates 
and numbers of such prior claims and patents 1, after notice to and uies- 
cence by such applicant, be printed in and clearly set forth in each subo te 
t ed for an improvement in any known art or subject-matter covered 
unexpired generic claims.” 
I 

Add to Section 4898: “And whenever the public is deprived from using any 
patented invention fortwo years or more by the failure of the owners thereof to 
place the same upon the open market, or by refusing to license other responsible 
parties to make, vend, and use the invention upon a tender of a 10 per cent. roy- 
uty upon the value ef the novel and paten merchandise to be produced as 
contemplated by the invention and patent, then it shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Patents to grant licenses to make, vend, and use such patented and 
suppressed invention to i fey 4 aon who will pay in advance a royalty of 10 
per cent. upon the market value such applicant and producer may place upon 
such patenied merchandise; andall revenue thus collected by the Commissioner 
shall be subject to the order of the owners of such patents, less 1 cent. thereof, 
which amount shall be added to the General Patent Office fund and credited to 

the particular patent or patents from whence it was derived.” 

Mr. PLATT. I think no bill has been reported from the Committee 
on Patents covering the matters of amendment in the peti- 
tion, and probably the petition had better be referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. McDILL. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. VEST presented the petitien of Thomson, Lewis & Co., and other 
tobacco dealers, of Glasgow, Missouri, praying for the abolition of the 
tax on tobacco; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I present the petition of H. & S. Pogue, Bart 
& Hickcox, A. E. Wilde & Co., B. Kettredge & Co., and 35 other firms 
in Cincinnati, who are in the habit of aporis goods, praying that 
legislation may be had to increase the facilities of importers and others 
at United States custom-houses. They represent that certain oaths can 
only beadministered by thecollectorsofcustoms, and pray that legislation 
may be enacted by which such oaths may be administered by deputy 
officials or notaries public. I am a little in doubt whether the petition 
should go to the Committee on Finance or to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


Mr. BECK. I desire tocall the attention of the Senator from Ohio to 
the fact that those matters are all to come under review in the revenue 
bill before the Senate, as I understand. ‘The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] has charge of that part of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN, All matters in regard to oaths and the mode of 
making up invoicesareembraced in therevenue bill under consideration. 

Mr. BECK. The petition had better, therefore, lie on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. As that is the case, I ask that the petition lie 
on the table.’ 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON presented a petition of the president and profess- 
ors of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, praying that Congress place the 
superintendency and managementof the Naval Observatory in the hands 
of trained scientific men, and in favor of the construction of a new ob- 
servatory building; which was referred to the Committee on Naval 


Mr. JACKSON presented the pom of 175 workingmen, employés 
of the Warner Iron Company, Warner, Hickman County, Tennessee, 
praying that Congress will adopt no lower rates of dutieson any foreign 
manufactured products than are recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present four petitions of citizens of Ohio similar 
to those presented by the Senator from Tennessee, and I move that they 
lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I present two similar petitions from citizens of 
Pe lvania. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petitions will lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented the memorial of the board of directors of 
the Vessel-Owners and Captains’ Association, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, protesting against the transfer of the revenue marine, the Life- 
Saving, and the Hospital Service from the Treasury to the Navy Depart- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I present also the petition of Fitzpatrick & Pem- 
berton, of Philadelphia, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 2222) 
providing for the assessment of duties on sugars upon their weight when 
removed from the warehouse in this country. I desire in this connection 
to call the attention specially of the Committee on Finance to the subject. 
I have not myself sufficiently reflected upon the question to express an 
opinion, but I regard it as a matter of very considerable importance to a 
large number of people engaged in warehousing business in this coun- 
try, and I would be glad if the committee would give immediate atten- 
tion to the subject. A recent law enacted in Spain grants peculiar and 
special privileges to citizens of Cuba engaged in the sugar business, which 
will result, unless some action is taken here, in the entire transfer of 
the business to that country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present concurrent resolutions of the Legislature 
of Kansas asking for the establishment of a soldiers’ home on the Fort 
Riley military reservation. I believe a bill looking to that purpose has 
been reported adversely by the Committee on Military Affairs, and I 
therefore ask that the resolutions may lie upon the table, and, as is cus- 
tomary, I believe, that they be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution No. 14 instructing our delegation in Congress to 


aid in securing the passage of a bill providing for a soldiers’ home, to be lo- 
cated on the Fort Riley military reservation in Kansas, 


Whereas during the war of the rebellion Kansas furnished mere Union sol- 
diers in proportion to her population than any State in the Union; and 

Whereas, in addition to those who survived the war and returned to their 
homes, thousands of old soldiers have immigrated from other States to Kansas 
and are now residing in our midst, until it is estimated that not less than one- 
eighth of our entire voting population is composed of ex-soldiers; and 

Whereas it is the first duty of government to provide for the comfort and 
pagar of those who voluntarily offer their lives in defense of their country: 
erefore, 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives of the Stateof Kansas (ihe senate concur- 
ring therein), That our Senators in Congress be instructed and our members re- 
spectfully requested to aid in securing the pees of a law providing for the 
location and establishment of a soldiers’ homein Kanas, and that admission to 
the same be free to all indigent survivors of the rebellion, their widows and or- 
phans, subject only to such limitations and restrictions as the honorable Secre- 
tary of War and the legal representatives of the Grand Army of the Republic 
of this State as a board of rs may from time to time elect. 

Resolved further, Thata copy of these resolutions and preamblo, duly attested, 
be fo: ed by the secretary of state to Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary of 
War, the President of the United States Senate, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and each of our Senatorsand Representatives in Congress. 


STATE OF KANSAS, Secretary's Office : 


I, James Smith, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct Sopy of Rg em house concurrent reso- 
lution No. 14 of Legislature of 1883, on file in my office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed ans name and affixed my 
official seal. Done at Topeka, Kansas, this 23th day of January, 1883. 

[5EAL.] JAMES SMITH, Secretary of State. 


Mr. INGALLS. I present a petition of many citizens of Kansas 
praying for the passage of the bill granting an increase of the pension 


now allowed to soldiers who have lost a leg or an arm, and as the Com- 
mittee on Pensions have, I believe, made three reports on that bill I 
ask that the petition lie on the table. 
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The PRESIDENT pro 
ports. The petition will Ke on the table, 


re. The committee have made four re- 


Mr. McMILLAN. I present a petition of the members of the sev- 
eral faculties of the Howard University reciting the fact that a move- 
ment is on foot to effect a opp i the management of the United 
States Naval Observatory, and asking for certain legislation in that re- 

I move its reference to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, presented the petition of Owen F. 
Liebert and other workingmen, employés of the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; the petition of R. S. Hennick and 309 
other workingmen, employés at Painter & Sons’ iron-works at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of Frederic Aubend and other work- 
ingmen, employés of the Lehigh Iron Company at Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania; the petition of John Pogue and other workingmen, employés of 
the Rockhill Iron and Coal Company at Orbisonia, Huntingdon County, 
Pennsylvania; the petition of James Findlay and other workingmen, 
employés of the Iron and Coal Company at Robertsdale, Hunt- 
ingdon County, Pennsylvania; the petition of John J. Deemer and other 
workingmen, employés of the Chester Steel Castings Company at Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania; the petition of P. E. Chapin and other workingmen, 
employés in the Gautier steel department of the Cambria Iron Company 
at Johnstown, P lvania; the petition of M. B. Blanch and other 
workingmen, employés of Arthur and Horace Brock at Lebanon Fur- 
nace, Lebanon, Pennsylvania; the petition of John Henley and other 
TAERA, precy Á of the Linden Steel Company, limited, at Pitts- 

, Pennsylvania; the petition of Thomas M. C. Benner and other 
worki en, employésof Mackintosh, Hemphill &Co., limited, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; the petition of John R. Snow and other working- 
men, Ai pe A ofthe Baldwin Locomotive Worksat Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvanin; the petition of Forrest Snyersand other workingmen, employés 
of the Logan Iron and Steel Company at Logan, Mifflin County, Penn- 
sylvania; the petition of G W. Patrick and other workingmen, em- 
ployés of T. B. and A. Laughlin, pig-iron manufacturers, at Stewardson 

Armstrong County, Pennsylvania; the petition of J. A, Song- 
ster and other workingmen, employés of J. Eichelberger &Co. at H 
well, Pennsylvania; the petition of workingmen, employés of J. King 
McLanahan at Ore Hill, Pennsylvania, workingmen at Rodman, Penn- 
sylvania, and workingmen at Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania; the petition 
of workingmen, employés of the Blair Iron and Coal Company, of Holli- 
daysburgh, Pennsylvania; and the petition of workingmen, employés of 
Langhlin & Co., at Eliza Furnace, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, praying that 
Congress will adopt no lower rates of duties on any foreign manutfact- 
ured products than are recommended by the Tariff Commission; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change, remonstrating against the proposed transfer of the Signal Service 
from the War Department to the Interior Department; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

resented the memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Es- 
change, in favor of the same reduction in the duty on molasses as the 
caf on the lowest es of sugar; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also the memorial of the Vessel-Owners and Captains’ 
Association of Philadelphia, and the memorial of the Tow-Boat Owners’ 
Association of Philadelphia, remonstrating against the proposed trans- 
fer of the revenue-marine service, the Life-Saving Service, and the Ma- 
rine-Hospital Service from the control and management of the Treasury 
Department to that of the Navy Department; which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the petition of workingmen, employ¢s 
of the Iron Mountain Sompany, Iron Mountain, Missouri, touching 
tariff legislation. I move that it lic upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the same kind of a petition of working- 
men, to the same effect, which is a printed petition and was sent in an 
envelope that was directed on its back in print. It does not specify 
where the signers are from, but the petition was mailed in Saint Lonis. 
I move that it lic on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the memorial of Mayflower Grange, No. 
2071, of Christian County, Missouri, and the memorial of Cambridge 
at Ba 382, of Patrons of Husbandry, favi the passage of the 


House to create a secretary of agriculture; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 
Mr. MILLER, of New Yor ted a petition of employés of 


Union Iron Works, Buffalo, New York; a petition of employés of Fletcher 
Furnace Company, of Buffalo, New York; a petition of employés of 

L &L. Rogers Tron Company, at Au Sable Forks, New York, and a 
petition of employés of the Onondaga Iron Company, of Syracuse, New 
York, praying that will adopt no lower rate of duty on any 
article of foreign man than that recommended hy the Tariff 
Commission; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

„Mr. SEWELL ted the petition of workingmen, employés of 
N. J. Taylor & Co., Chester Furnace, Morris County, New Jersey, and 
oa ors of worki en, employés of Anderson Iron Company. 

ipsburgh, Warren County, New Jersey, praying that Congress will 


adopt no lower rates of duties on any foreign manufactured uct 
than are recommended by the Tariff Commission; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am directed by the Joint Committee on the 
Library to report two amendments to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill, which I move be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HALE, What are the amendments? 

Mr. SHERMAN. One is in regard to the Carpenter 
other in regard to the Rochambeau papers, the same t 
the committee and acted upon by the Senate last year. 

Mr. HOAR. They were acted on favorably here. 

Mr. HALE. There is no new legislation required ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No new legislation. 

Mr. HALE. Only an appropriation? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Only an appropriation of money, and the appro- 
popon was unanimously agreed to by the Senate at the last session, 

ut was left off, I believe, in conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


pers, and the 
t were before 


BILIS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HARRIS (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2431) to regulate licenses in the 
District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VANCE asked and, by unanimous consent, obtaincd leave to in- 
troduce a bill (8. 2432) to remove any statutory limitations against the 
State of North Carolina upon a claim against the Government of the 
United States for taxes assessed and collected out of the State by the 
Government, and to confer upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the same; which was read twice by its title, and referred: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. ANTHONY asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (8, 2433) to amend sections 6 and 7 of the act provid- 
ing for the publication of the Revised Statutes and the laws of the 
United States, approved June 20, 1876; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PLATT asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill (S. 2434) providing for the enlargement and improvement 
of the post-office, custom-house, and court-house at New Haven, Con- 
necticut; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


AMENDMENT TO AN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. VANCE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7314) makingappropriations forthenaval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1854, and for other purposes; which 
wns referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed, 

DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. MCMILLAN. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 


present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to appoints 
board to consist of threeoficers of the Army, other than those now connected 
with the District government, to examine and report whether the present dis- 
tribution of the leresgrbate Ce to the District of Columbia is conducted and made 
according to proper engineering ciples, what amount of water is supplied 
daily for United States C rnment use, what amount for private use, and whether 
the water tax-payers of Washington are equally and fairly supplied with water 
according to thelr locality, and to the means available by the ct govern- 
ment, and to transmit to the Senate the report of the board hereby directed to 
be appointed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Is the supervision of the water-works in his 
District under the control of the War Department? I supposed thatthe 
commissioners of the District hadsome authority over that subject. I 
observe that the resolution proposes the appointment of a board. Is 
there to be any additional expense? Are there any salaried officers to be 
appointed to make the report? 

. MOMILLAN. The object is to get theopinion of those not con- 
nected with the Department in to that matter. 

Mr. HALE. There is to be no additional expense? 

Mr, McMILLAN. ‘There will be no additional expense in regard to 
it. It is merely a temporary board of army officers and they of course 
are in the service of the Government. 

Mr, INGALLS. There is no fact called for in the resolution that 
is not already accessible in various printed reports made to this body. 
There can be no use, in any event, for the appointment of an additional 
board for the purpose indicated. The water-works of the District are 
under the control of the Secretary of War; and, as the Senator from 
Minnesota knows, arrangements arenow under operation for very largely 
increasing the watersupply. While there have been heretofore diffi- 
culties and deficiencies, there can be no doubt that in the immediate 
future those will be rectified. chad e Donin g toe gained Dy Min, 
and in any event, as it will involve additional expense, I ask that it go. 
over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over. 
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NICARAGUA MARITIME CANAL COMPANY. 


Mr, MILLER, of California. I move that the bill (S. 550) to incor- 
porate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua be recommitted to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate procecd to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After thirty-two minutes spent in executive 
seasion the doors were reopened. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL.’ I move to set aside the Calendar and to take up the 
revenue bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves to 

me the Calendar until to-morrow. 
e motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator from Vermont moves 
to proceed to the consideration of the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation, 

Mr. BLAIR. Iask the honorablo Senator if he will allow Senate 
joint resolution 109, presenting the thanks of Congress to John F., Slater 
for his donation, to be taken up and disposed of. If any debate should 
follow I shal] withdraw it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Having lost a half hour this morning, I must insist 
upon going on with the revenue bill. I have been importuned on two 
or three sides for further delay, but—— 

Mr. BLAIR. This is simply ayote of thanks. We onght to get it 
through in two Con, 

Mr. MORRILL. I cannot give way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the adjournment on Satarday the 
Secretary had read down to line 741, and he informs the Chair that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] moved to insert ‘‘and fonce 
wire”? after ‘ rs’ tin,’ in line 739. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Imadethat motion and I desire tosay one word 
in reference to it. 

In this bill, on line 703, the duty on wire rods has been reduced four- 
tenths of 1 cent a pound from the rate reported. These are rods out of 
which the fencing wire is manufactured, as] understand. A reduction 
has taken place upon the which inures to the benefit of the manun- 
facturers of the fencing wire; but on the fencing wire itself, on line 713, 
the rate of duty has been placed at 2 cents per pound, It is now pro- 
posed by this paragraph to provide— 

That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, when vanized, or coated with any 
metal, or compound, alloy, or mixture of m , by any process whatsoever, 
there shall be paid (excepting on what are known commercially as tin-plates, 
terne plates, and taggers’ tin, and hereinbefore provided for), onc-half cent per 
pound in addition to the rates provided in this act, 

Now, in the exception I pro to insert ‘‘ fencing wire.’ A large 
proportion of the fencing wire is now galvanized or coated with some 
substance to prevent its rusting. Thetax on fencing-wire rods has been 
reduced to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; that inures to the bencilt of 
the manufacturer of fencing wire, and fencing wire having been put at 
the rate of 2 cents per pound, I am opposed to this further increase on 
fencing wire, when its be coated, of one-half cent per pound. 

I think, in justice to the great farming interests of this country, which 
have never been specially favored by any legislation, we ought to put as 
little burden as possible on fencing. The value of this fencing to the 
farming interest of the country may be ascertained from the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr, Hoar] on Saturday, when he 
stated that the products of one firm, as I undérstood him, of fencing- 
wire manufacturers had saved to the furmersof this country $150,000,000 
annually in the repairs of fences. There must be some mistake in that 
statement; but taking it as stated by the Senator we can readily see 
what is the importance of fencing wire to the farmers of the country. 
They have tio special protection on anything, but when you come to 
legislate upon a matter which they have to consume you ought, in my 
opinion, to make it as cheap as possible to the farmers, so that they 

not be burdened while they are asking for no protection whatever. 
I have therefore moved this amendment, so that fencing wire when 
coated shall not pay ny aerogenes duty over the fencing wire when 
not coated. Iam told that the process is a very cheap one; I am told 
that at $2.50 a ton at Pittsburgh the coating can be placed on it. The 
coating is re aay in order br preserve the wire from rust. Any 
process app or the purpose o it it from corrosion by rust, 
&e., is subject, under the provisions of this bill, unless my amendment 
ete to a duty of one-half cent per pound additional, which is unjust. 

think, therefore, my amendment ought to prevail. 
Mr. PLATT, Did the Senator from Delaware state what the addi- 


tional cost of Evning was ton? I was not ing attention. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. It is pieced in the bill at a cent per pound, 
making about $11.50 per ton. 
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Mr. PLATT. -I thought the Stnator was making a statement as te 
what the cost of the process was. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am informed by my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beck] that it costs about $5 per ton. I was informed before that 
it was about $2.50 a ton. 

Mr. HOAR. My impression is, which I have from a manufacturer, 
that it is about a cent a pound. 

Mr. PLATT. That would be $22.50 a ton. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It can not be any such sum as that. 

Mr. HOAR. I have a letter here from a manufacturer making that 
statement. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, If we depend on statements made by interested 
parties we shall never get a tariff bill thatis of advantage to the country, 
‘The report of the Tariff Commission is based on statements made before 
that commission by interested parties who went before it. The whole 
theory of the commission report, and I fear of the Finance Committee's 
bill, is based on information derived from interested parties; and if we 
depend on their statements, instead of getting a bill thet will reduce 
taxation we shall have a bill that will add enormously to the burdens 
of the people of this country. I discard all these statements of inter- 
ested parties, as a general rulo, who come before commissions and com- 
mittees seeking to protect their own interests. 

Mr. HOAR. Who was the party from whom the Senator derived his 
statement? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I derived the statement which I just now gave 
from the Senator from Kentucky, whose opinion upon questions of this 
kind is far superior to that of the Tariff Commission or of those parties 
who a before the Tariff Commission, and, I do not hesitate to 
say, W opinion I would rather have upon a question of this kind 
than even the letter which the Senator from Massachusetts holds in his 
hand from an interested party. 

Mr. BECK. When the Senator from Delaware asked me the ques- 
tion I was not alluding to galvanizing particularly; for this 
says ‘‘ or coated with any metal or compound, alloy, or mixture of metals 
by any process whatsoever.” Iam informed that men have processes 
of this sort whereby they can coat thisiron at a cost of $5 per ton, and 
they are doing it at that price. Galvanizing may mean one thing, and 
may be a more i rg prona: 

Mr. HOAR. That is what I speak of. 

Mr. BECK. My information was not about galvanizing. ‘There is 
a sample of the goods that are dipped [exhibiting]. They are coated 
simply with a composition into which they are dipped and then drawn 
ont, to preserve them from rusting. Here isa composition. This 
cess is exceedingly valuable; and it can be done for $5 per ton. ere 
is a duty of $11.20 a ton to protect the labor on that. 

Mr. ALLISON, I can not hear the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. It costs $5 per ton to dip these goods, as I am advised. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Kentucky bas 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not know whether the Senator had yiclded the 
floor or was only giving way to me. 

Mr, BECK. I only rose to say that I was advised that this coatin; 
cost $5 per ton, and had so told the Senator from Delaware. Thatis 
I know abont it, 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know anything about the cost of dipping this 
article in paint or cheap washes; I have no information on that point; 
but I speak of galvanizing or covering it with either zine or tin, which 
is the process to which the best fence-wire is subjected, where it has got 
to be exposed, not merely to use in the house, but to the clements, to 
all sorts of weather, to heat and cold, and to be covered with ice which 
rests upon the metal. That process is done by conveying cach separate 
wire through a bath of melted zine or tin, and that proccss costs about 
a cent a pound. 

The Senator will sce from the statement of the manufacturer, Mr. 
Moen, who is my neighbor and friend, and whose truthfulness I am per- 
feetly sure of, that the cost of the added material, the tin or zinc, must 
be a very considerable portion of a cent a pound. ‘The letter which I 
have is this: the writer is remonstrating against the half cont a pound 
and desires a cent a pound: 

Please observe that the Senate committee only recommended a half cent per 
pound extra for coating wires with zine or other metals, This is a great mis- 


take, One cent per pound will not cover the extra cost of covering most sizes 
with tin or zino., Therefore, 1 cont extra is the least that should be added. 


The statement which the Senator from Delaware made on the author- 
ity of the Senator from Kentucky, as I understand, applies to covering 
these metals with cheap paint. The statement which I make, and I 
wish to say I have great for the person on whose authority I 
make it, and have no doubt of its entire truthfulness, he being a man 
whom I have known for many years, relates to covering with tin or zinc. 

Mr. MAXEY. I would call tho attention of the Senate to the word- 
ing of this proviso: 

Provided, articlesor manufaetu 
iron or steel i Neves or ed pact npeertbakeshoter gor toed gulvanized, or soaten oun 
poe dh here shall Os pats pera AA po ash oem ela SOTADI en tin- 
plates, tagyers'e-tin one-half 


terne plates, and and bereiubefore provided for), 
tent por pound in apdition to the rates provided In this sot. : 
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It makes no difference what the ‘‘compound'’ may be. It may be 
the compound referred to by the Senator from Kentucky, which would 
cost $5 a ton, or that referred to by the Senator from Delaware, which 
costs $2.50, which in my opinion is the correct figure, and yet, accord- 
ing to this proviso, we are to pay $11.20 protection. The statement of 
the Senator from Massachusetts as to the cost of the galvanized may do 
very well, but it does not meet this proviso. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call the attention of the Senator from Texas to 
the language which he has read, and he will find that it refers solely 
and exclusively to articles covered with metal. The reading of it is: 


Or coated with any metal or compound, alloy, or mixture of metals. 


It may be covered with tin, it may be covered with zinc, or it may 
be covered with lead, but it can not apply to anything that is covered 
with paint, and [doubt very much whe after trial many people weuld 
accept this article envei WAN paint, as it will not last, exposed to the 
weather, covered with paint with linseed oil, more than three or 
four years. Itis obvious that the additional weightand cost of the tin 
or zine or lead with the labor added to it must be much greater than 
the Senator from Delaware has intimated. 

Mr. MAXEY. Istill, while I havea very high respect for the opinion 
of the Senator from Vermont on language, am exactly of opinion that 
these words, disjunctively connected as they are, will cover any com- 
pound whatever, whether it be metal or not metal, because it says so. 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

Mr. MAXEY. It says: 

When galvanized, or coated with any metal or compound, alloy, or mixture 
of metals by any process whatsoever, 

Mr. HOAR. Putinthe words ‘' of metal ’’ after “compound.” That 
will remove the Senator’s difficulty. 

Mr. HAWLEY, Or put in the word “or.” 

Mr. MAXEY. It is put in there ort Spgs gy the 7 object of 
making these low grades costing, say, $2.52 or $5 a ton pay $11.20 a ton 
duty, the same as if the wire was galvanized with some metal. That 
is the design, in my opinion. 

Mr, INGALLS. All fence-wire of domestic manufacture that is 
known as barbed wire is covered with a composition of metallic paint 
which follows the drawing immediately, and when it is coiled upon 
the ls upon which it is wound when it enters the market it is uni- 
Ea aga coated with a cheap mineral t. There is no fence-wire at 
all sold in the market, so far as I am aware, either single stranded or 
barbed, without some protection or covering, either galvanized by tin 
or zinc or by metallic paint. I have a vagnesuspicion in my mind, that 
I can not exactly formulate, that the action of the Senate has not been 
exactly right on this fonce-wire. On Saturday, upon the motion of my 
colleague, the duty on the wire rod from which the wire is drawn was 
reduced from 1 cent to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

It now a that by the action of the Senate taken on the para- 
graph between lines 710 and 714 we have imposed a very large duty in 
excess of that upon imported wire. I supposed that the wire which 
was defined in that classification was not used for a i ER, but 
De e OA Be erga ot Racing asker IE RAISO come 

was empl orp of fen either in a single or double 
strand. If that is the case we have been foully dealt with, because it 
appears in evidence that there are about 75,000 tons of this wire used 
for fencing annually, about 75,000 tons more used for telegraphing and 
other economic purposes, of which aggregate of 150,000 tons only a 
small portion can be made by American mills. 

I do not know what amount is imported; but if we have reduced the 
duty on wire rods to six-tenths of a cent a pound, then, if we are to 
have cheap wire fencing there must be a reduction on the corresponding 
gauges that are named in this paragraph, or no benefit is conferred upon 
those who use that grade. 

I would suggest to the Senator from Delaware, also, that the lan- 
guage of his p amendment, while his idea meets with my con- 
currence, is defective, because this wire is described, not as fence-wire, 
but as wire of a certain gauge; therefore he ought to change his amend- 
ment so as to admit wire of a certain gauge covered with metal or 
paint or alloy at a specified rate of duty, if he desires to protect this 
material. 

I should like to hear from the Senator in charge of this bill some 
farther explanation or statement as to whether the benefits we are to 
derive from the amendment in line 703 have not been entirely taken 
pee from us by the duties which are imposed in line 710 to line 713 

ve. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I will yield to the suggestion of the Senator 
from so far as my amendment is concerned. Thep is to 
get a, pis out from under the additional duty ed oe ue this 
iron or satel i 


pore will alter my amendment so as to read ‘ 
or fencing purposes. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. May I inquire of the Senator from Delaware if 
it is his intention to allow iron and steel wire galvanized to be imported 
at the same rate as that ungalvanized ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. For fencing pap ag I ok ig that it shall not 
be subject to any higher rate of duty we have already provided 
for, 2 cents a pound. Thatisample. Let it pay the 2 cents we have 
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agreed on and have no additional charge upon it because of the fact that 
it is galvanized or coated. 

Mr. McPHERSON. How do you propose to separate the wire for 
fencing pw ? Itseems to me the amendment offered simply viti- 
ates the whole provision in the bill, because it excepts the very sub- 
stantial thing that the proviso is designed to cover. 

I should like to ask of the chairman of the committee if the whole 
matter can not be properly adjusted by striking out, in line 736, the 
words *‘ or compound;’’ so as to leave it in this form: 

When galvanized, or coated with any metal, alloy, or mixture of metals, by 
any process whatsoever. 

The words ‘‘or compound ” might mean a compound of metal and 
oil making a paint, whereas by striking out those words the proviso 
will simply apply to galvanized metal and wire galvanized with metal. 

Mr, MORRILL I have no objection to striking out the words “ or 
compound.” 

Mr. BECK. That does notimproveitatall. TheSenator from New 
Jersey is very well aware that inserting ‘‘ fencing wire” does not vitiate 
or limit this proviso, because the proviso says: 

That on all of the kinds of iren or steel, or articles, or manufactures of iron or 
stecl, hereinbefore in this act enumerated. 


Surely putting in ‘‘ fencing wire” does not vitiate any of the preced- 
ing provisions. If e Pps is galvanized it is done in the cheapest 
possible way, and on much of it I know simply metallic paint is used, 
and you add $11.20 a ton duty to that article, which is already taxed 
$44.80 a ton, in spite of all I could do. I moved an amendment, as the 
RECORD will show, to make it all pay 1} cents a pound from No, 5 to 
No. 16 wire gauge, so as to include the fencing wire, 

Mr. INGALLS. Is that the gauge that is nsed for fence-wire? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir; some is smaller than No. 10 wire gauge; but 
the bulk of it, as the Senator from Iowa said, or the averageis from No. 
10 to No. 12. 

Mr. INGALLS. Single-strand or double-strand wire? 

Mr. BECK, None of the double-strand wire is smaller than No. 16. 
The single strand is sometimes larger than No. 10. It was all embraced 
in the clause I proposed, but I did not succeed on the call of the yeas 
and nays in getting the vote of the Senate for it; and I reserve a vote on 
it in the Senate, and I expect to it there when the matter is fully 
explained. I dothink that this fencing wire ought not to be taxed any 
more. It is taxed already $44.80 a ton, and now to tax it $11.20 a ton 
more because it is coated with some compound, some alloy, some some- 
thing just to makeit cost the farmer thatmuch more, I am opposed to. 
I went to the Northwest last summer—— 

Mr. COKE. Galvanized wire, let me say to the Senator, is super- 
seding very rapidly any other kind. I believe three-fourths of the 
fencing wire now used is of that character. 

Mr. BECK. Suppose it is; does the Senator from Texas insist that 
we ought to put $11.20 a ton more duty upon it? 

Mr. COKE. I do not; quite the contrary. 

Mr. BECK. That is what I am endeavoring to prevent. I know 
that out in the far northwestern country where there is no timber they 
can not by possibility secure their crops without wire, and the cattle 
men have succeeded in having herd laws passed under which the man 
who takes a pre-emption or a homestead, the man who goes out with 
his family, no matter how poor he is, is obliged to build an impassable 
wire fence around his little farm, so that the cattle-herders can raise 
cattle. He has no redress, That is required by the laws of Wyoming 
and Montana and other places where the cattle kings who live at Chi- 
cago and elsewhere own the cattle, and who send their cowboys there 
to attend to them and never set a foot inside themselves except when 
they come around to got their money. They have arranged these ter- 
ritorial laws which Congress ought to repeal in justice to theactnal 
settler and the poor man who is laboring to make a living—they have 
it fixed by law that he shall make a fence of not less than four and a 
half to five feet high with so many strandsof wire and so much timber, 
and if he does not make that character of fence and the cattle eat up 
his wheat, corn, potatoes, or ster | he he is not entitled to dam- 
ages. They even go this far, that if he sets his dog upon them to drive 
them out, or drives them out otherwise than gently, in the languageof 
the laws, he is to be fined $50, although he may see them eating up the 
products of his year’s labor. 

These laws, allowed by Congress to stand, make the cattle-men the 
kings of the country, make the settler there absolutely at the 
mercy of the kings of the cattle, which they have bought in Texas and 
driven there because they can make more money than out of anything 
else, having no interest in the country except to get all they can outof 
the cattle, and when that is done they go somewhere else and invest 
somewhere else. When these fenees are required by law to be made 
you tax them $44.80 a ton on the wire itself and then tax them $11.20 
more if they dare to paint it or coat it with anything in order to keep 
it from out ina year. I say it is all wrong, and any man who 
will go into that country and look at it will see that it is all wrong. 
I saw it covered with mineral paint. I suppose the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. BAYARD], who was in that country last year, saw the same 
thing, saw it coated with mineral paint. In Big Horn Mountain the 
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material is found by the millions of tons. The land can be bought at 
$10 an acre, and a paint absolutely pare is laid inside of the iron which 
only requires grinding and mixing to make it first-class paint for wire 
fencing, impervious to water; so good that when I went back to Fort 
Custer and told General Hatch in command, who was then putting up 
barracks there, of it he sent his wagons up there and got enough to 
cover all he needed. It was fire-proof and did not costa dollar; he 
could get it for the hauling. Anyone can buy that land for $10 an 
acre, with millions of tons on every acre of it. And yet men can not 
even paint the wire with that without paying $11 a ton for the privi- 
lege of doing it. 

Mr, HOAR. What is the Senator’s opinion as to a just protection on 
galvanizing with tin or zinc? 

Mr. BECK. Galvanizing by itself? 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis all I want to get at. If this thing includes a 
cheap paint it ought to be redrafted so as not to include it. I agree 
with the Senator in that. 

Mr. BECK. ‘The vice of this proviso is that it reaches so far; and so 
it is throughout the bill; the trouble is under the provisos. I was 
about to suggest that if we make this a quarter of a cent a pound, or 
$5.60 a ton, it would be pretty high. We have taxed all the materials 
already, and now we are only proposing to protect the labor of the United 
States against the poorer-paid labor of Europe; and it is only because 
of the difference between our labor and theirs that it is necessary to 
provide for an additional duty here. That is the argument for it. It 
seems to me that a quarter of a cent a pound would cover that differ- 
ence in the highest-priced article and would certainly be too much in 
many of the lower-priced. It seems to me that would be a good deal 
nearer justice and would be perhaps aboutright. I may be wrong, how- 


Let the amendment be read,so that we may under- 


Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. My information on the subject is 
that there is no galvanized barbed iron imported at all. The wire is 
imported in the rod state, barbed here, and galvanized after it is barbed. 
I do not think there is one coil imported into the United States at all 
of barbed wire; and I am satisfied on another point, that the galvanized 
wire is the only wire which should be made. The galvanizing takes 
place after the barbs are put upon it by our own manufacturers here, 
who have a patent for that process. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, as I understand it, no wire is now 
imported for fencing purposes, 

Mr. HOAR. There isa vast deal of fencing wire used that is not 


barbed. 

Mr. ALLISON. AsLunderstand it, the present duty upon steel which 
is used in the mannfacture of wire is 30 per cent. ad valorem, and that 
is imported in the form of steel rods not less than No. 5 wire gauge. 
Above No, 5 wire gauge there are small importations, as I understand 
up to No. 8 wire gauge; but No. 8 wire is steel coiled and steel 
rod, and not wire, and therefore it comes in under 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. Ihave been unable to find in any of these tables any consider- 
able importation of wire in any form, and therefore I repeat what I said 
in the beginning, that wire for purposes of fencing is not imported at all, 
but only imported in the form of rods. So the question that we are 
discussing does not affect the question of cheap or dear fences as com- 
pared with the present law. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa a question, 
While it may be true that this article is now imported in the shape of 
fencing wire, would not an addition of one-half per cent. a po’ or 
$11.20 a ton, prevent its importation hereafter? 

Mr, AL N. Now I proceed to that question. Under the as 
ent law steel wire under No, 16 wire ys 2 cents a pound duty 
and 15 per cent,ad valorem. Steel vanized or coated with tin, 
pays 2 cents a pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem. So in the present 
tariff there is no distinction, and I call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the fact that in the present law there is no distinc- 
tion, between galvanized wire and wire not galvanized made of steel. 

Mr, HOAR. There is a distinction in the ad valorem. 

Mr, ALLISON. But the Senator knows that would be a very slight 
distinction indeed, because the thing that it is coated with, the tin or 
zine, or whatever thearticle is, undoubtedly is of nearly as much value 
as the steel of which the wire is composed, is it not? 

Mr. MORRILL. A little more if it is zine. 

Mr. ALLISON. But not much more. It is about the same value. 
So, then, as a matter of fact there is now really no distinction between 
galvanized wire'and wire not galvanized in our t tariff, I take 
it that the present rate of duty is cither practically probibitory or there 
are no manufactures of galvanized wire or wire not galvanized 
ab because there are no importations of either kind. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa to 
the fact that the cover or coating of the wire adds to the weight; and 
there may be a full compensation for the coating process by the addi- 
tional duty on the increased weight of the wire. 

Mr. AI N. So I endeavored to state a moment myself, and 
I thank the Senator from Delaware for repeating what I said in order 
that it may be more fully understood. It seems to me that this pro- 


vision as applied to wire ought not to exist in this proviso at all, and 
that all wire ought to he exempt from this provision of half a cent a 
pound additional. Ido not know but that the pots and kettles that my 
friend from Kentucky [Mr. Breck] has brought in ought to be included 
or excluded. Ido not know what the facts may be about those, but it 
seems to me that all wire should be excluded from this proviso. 

Mr. HOAR. You get the cost of the labor, which is about 1 cent 
per pound in the galvanizing to protect telegraph wire or protect the 
fence wire, and it is the most economical in the end, because it lasts 
much longer than cheap wire. 

Mr. ALLISON. So it may be. 

Mr. HOAR. Putting it reas this process costs a cent a pound. 
It does not add to the weight. You have got no addition to the value 
of ro material, but the actual cost of that process is entirely unpro- 
tec 

Mr. ALLISON. It may be, and it may not be. The steel wire is 
protected in this very bill at 2 cents a pound. We have only reduced 
the rate on this steel wire half a cent a 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know the Senator does not want to make a mis- 
statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. And therefore I am looking at my friend in order 
that he may correct me if I am in error. 

Mr. RICH. ‘The present duty on steel wire is 2} cents a pound 
and 20 per cent. ad valorem, amounting to 3.6 cents a pound, which 
we have reduced to 2 cents. 

Mr. ALLISON. On steel wire? 

Mr, ALDRICH. On steel wire. 

Mr. ALLISON. Where shall I look ? 

Mr. MORRILL. On page 20 of the printed table. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me for a moment, because the 
statement made may mislead some Senators, though it is a vı i me 
matter. It has been said that the duty on the wire rod has 
creased. The duty on the wire rod has not been decreased except by a 
mereshadow. Thecommittee put up the duty on wire rods very 
the Senate refused to accede to the committee’s recommendation, and 
the Senate leave it, therefore,a trifle lowerthan the existing law on wire 


Mr, ALLISON, About the same. 

Mr. HOAR. So you have got wire cut down, the rod which is im- 
ported as the material for wire remaining substantially the same while 
you have cut down wire almost 50 per cent, 

Mr. ALLISON, But the Senator from Massachusetts does not seem 
to beet in ming Hee rods ca peri ig ma the wire is not im- 
ported; in wo present duty is prohibitory or else do 
not manufacture the wire at all abroad, T hake it foe i how 
fore, that the 20 per cent. ad valorem was out of p: to the duty 
upon steel wire. 

Mr, HOAR. My information is—and that comes from the manufact- 
urer, and the Senator will make any deduction from it that he chooses, 
but the man is absolutely a man of truth, though he may err in judg- 
ment, of course—that the German man of wire will import 
very largely under the duty as fixed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. In other words, you have already changed this duty which 
was purely competitive (we had certain advantages of skill also) to one 
purely prohibitory, because the wire manufacture is an American de- 
velopment at every step. You will havea very large German importa- 
tion under your present tariff. ‘Then it will become an adjustment be- 
tween the American and the foreign manufacturer, instead of a prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a mere matter of judgment. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. We have still upon this steel wire a duty of 2 cents 
a pound gs applied to fence-wire, and it does seem to methat it is worth 
while for us to try and ascertain whether that is not more clearly in 
proportion to the duty we have already imposed upon the mate of 
which this wire is made than the present rate. I am y of the 
opinion that as applied to wire this proviso ought to go ont, and now I 
will say to my friend from Rhode Island before I leave this question 
that I was mistaken with reference to the present duty upon steel wire. 
I see that the present duty is 2} cents a pound and 20 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, and there were imported last year 894,000 pounds under No. 16 
wire gauge, and of finer than No. 16 wire gauge 250,000 show- 
ing that this latter character of wire is not imported at seat nes 
What I wanted specially to call the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetis to was that the present rate, so far as I can see, does not make 
any difference between wire galvanized and wire not galvanized. IfI 
am mistaken in that I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. HOAR. Youhave got ittoabout hil par alto only of 
tection on the process of converting this steel rod into wire, which isan 
American manufacture, from 3 cents as it was before, cutting it down 
more than 50 per cent, 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me that there is considerable confusion 
in the discussion of this question, If I can haye the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa for a few minutes, I think I can show him that he 
is wrong in his conclusions in to this matter. 

It undoubtedly was the intention of Congress to fix the duty on wire 
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rods at 2} cents a pound, as steel in coils in the old law was fixed at 
that rate. Under a Treasury decision, however, wire rods came in as 
steel not otherwise provided for, at 30 per cent. ad valorem, reducing 
the duty to about six-tenths of a cent a pound, where it has now been 
fixed by the action of the Senate. The duty on steel wire, however, 
was at 2} cents and 20 percent. ad valorem, or about 3.6 cents a pound. 
There was and is no additional duty upon galvanized wire. The Sen- 
ator is quite right in that. There was no necessity for it because, as he 
says, the duty as then fixed prevented the bringing of steel wire into 
this country, except the finer articles of steel wire which were used for 
other purposes. Asa matter of fact heisalso right in saying that there 
is no wire now imported that is used for fencing purposes. Itisall made 
in this country, and made very largely, if not entirely, from car ae 
wire rods coming in under the Treasury decision to which I havealluded. 
It makes but very little difference to the farmers of the West whether 
the duty on steel wire is at one rate or another, because the fence-wire 
will continue to be made in this country, being entirely, I believe, cov- 
ered by American patents. I believe there are no fences made of any 
wire that is not covered in some process of construction by American 


patents. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator means barbed wire. 

Mr. ALDRICH.. Barbed or any other kind of wire fence except plain 
wire fence, and I do not know of any fence of that character that is 


Mr. INGALLS. None of them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It may be that there are some plain wire fences, 
but I think the proportion is very small in comparison with the whole 
amount used. The effect of this amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Delaware or the Senator from Kentucky would be entirely for the 
interest of telegraph companies and nobody else. It will allow galva- 
nized wire for telegraphic use, which costs a cent and a half a pound 
more to make, to come into this country at the same rate as plain steel 
wire, which is reduced, as I have already shown on Saturday, from 3.60 
cents, as provided for in the present law, down to an average of 1} cents 
a pound, as we have fixed it. It will allow telegraph wire costing over 
a cent a pound to galvanize it to come in at the same rate as plain wire, 
which I think would be an injustice to the rollers of wire and to the 
galvanizers of this country. I think they ought to be somewhat differ- 
ent. I think the suggestion made by the Senator from Kentucky is, 
perhaps, a sensible one and a wise one, that we reduce this additional 
rate to one-fourth of a cent a pound and leave the proviso as itis, and 
if it covers painting, to so amend the section that it shall not cover 
painting; it was not intended to and ought not to coverit, butitshould 
cover galvanizing and any process of coating with metals, not with me- 
tallic or mineral paint, but any process of coating with metals. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to amend by striking out the word ‘‘com- 
pound”? before “‘alloy ’’ and inserting, in line 737, the words ‘‘not in- 
cluding paints” after “‘whatsoever;’’ and then, in line 740, to strike 
out ‘‘half’’ and insert “‘ fourth of one;’’ so as to read: 

Provided, That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures 
of iron or steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, when gal , or coated 
with any metal, or alloy, or mixture of metals, by any process whatsoever, not 
including ints, there shall be paid (excepting on what are known commer- 
cially as terne plates, and n, and hereinbefore provided 
for) one-fo: of 1 cent per pound in ad n to the rates provided in this act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This isan amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I wish merely to say that it has not been the pur- 
pose of the Committee on Finance to increase the cost of wire-fence by 
asingle mill. I believe that the action taken by the committee and 
by the Senate will reduce it. There has been a slight reduction upon 
rods. There are at least a dozen to twenty i ts where 
make the barbed fence that will be able to get their material a little 
cheaper, and hereafter it will be at a much less rate, and, as the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] has justly said, it is certainly 
a very large reduction from the existing rate. 

Mr. INGALLS, Mr. President, the reason why fencing wire is not 
imported is not because it is not needed, but because the duty upon it 
is prohibitory. It is obviously the intention of the committee to have 
it prohibitory, and to prevent any subsequent importations of wire that 
can be used for fencing purposes. We have incontrovertible evidence 
that the demands for consumption in this are far in excess of 
the possibility of manufacture. TheSenator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] 
says not for wire. I say yes for wire, that the testimony is incontro- 
vertible that while we get rods enough by the provisions of this bill, 
yet the capacity for drawing into wire is not sufficient to supply the 
consumption that would ensue if the demand were fully supplied. 

What is the effect of this? We have been told that we ought to leg- 
islate so as to protect manufacturers. In this case we not only protect 
manufacturers, but we protect patentees who do not manufacture at 
all, Weexclude the material that is demanded by a very area of 
this country for fencing purposes. We exclude the material for the 
benefit of those who man’ who are by the exclusion enabled 
to put up their price, and we legislate for the benefit of those who hold 


patents and who do not do anything at all about manufacturing, but 
simply sit still and receive their excessive, exorbitant, and extortionate 
royalties. We have the evidence before us that one concern alone in 
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the city of Worcester, where the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR] lives, received last year from royalties alone the sum of $130,000. 
How much more is paid in other localities we do not know, but we are 
called upon to legislate now not to protect the manufacturer alone, but 
to protect the double imposition of manufacturing profits and the profits 
of a monopolizing patentee. 

Mr. President, I do not think that can be called legitimate legisla- 
tion, and I believe that the amendment by the Senator from 
Vermont is nugatory. What good does it do to strike out the provision 
about mineral paints when it is obvious that there is no wire coated 
with mineral paint imported? That is a sop thrown to Cerberus; itis 
a tub thrown to the whale. It can have no possible bearing upon this 
question. It does not relieve this manufacture of the double burden 
that is placed upon it both by the prohibitory tariff and by the impo- 
sition that is for the pices ed held by the patentees. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Kansas is entirely mistaken in 
supposing that the patentees have not cheapened the cost of wire fence 
throughout the country. There is no sharper way in which prices are 
reduced than by competition. Unquestionably the fifteen or twenty 
patentees competing with each other send the article into the market 
at a much lower price than would be the case if there were no patents 
existing. When it comes to the difference of plain steel wire or iron 
wire coated and galvanized with tin, zinc, or lead, the fourth of 1 cent. 
is not 25 per cent. on the actual additional cost. Therefore it seems 
to me that the argument that is presented here againt this proposition, 
as the Senator from Kansas would say, is entirely nugatory. 

Mr. PLATT. We have some wire manufacturers in myState. They 
do not make barbed wire; they do not own a patent; but they do draw 
wire from the rod. I do not want tosee their interests sacrificed by any 
prejudice which may be raised against anybody who has a patent for 
barbed wire fence. The duty on the wire which they make from the 
rod has been reduced by the Senate more than 40 per cent. already. If 
the duty was prohibitory before, it is so no longer. 

To allow the galvanized wire, which costs still more than the drawn 
wire, to come in at the same rate as the drawn wire not galvanized, I 
apprehend would have the effect to allow the foreigner to put his gal- 
vanized wire into the market in competition with our drawn wire not 
galvanized, and turn that branch of the wire business over to the for- 
eigner. I donot want that. What I want isa fair thing. I think a 
reduction of 40 per cent. duty upon wire is a fair reduction, and I do not 
believe thatit does anything more than to give the American wire-drawer 
an even chance with the foreign wire-drawer. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut a ques- 
tion before he takes his seat? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If there should be a patent upon the article, 
whateffect can it possibly have upon the cost of the wire whether manu- 
factured here or abroad? If the importer of wire gets his wire here, he 
will be compelled to pay the patentee of that kind of wire, of course, 
his royalty upon it; the manufacturer here would only be compelled to 
pay the same royalty; so I do not see what the question of patents has 
to do with this case. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no patent whatever on wire-making. The 
only patent is on taking the wire after itis made and twisting it or mak- 
ing it into barbed wire fence. That has nothing to do with the manu- 
facture of the wire. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isend tothe desk an amendment to the bill which 
I ask to have printed together with that part of the bill relating to the 
same subject, so that the Senate can have it to-morrow. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let it be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed tostrike out from line 510 
to line 520, in the following words: 


Tron in iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, wrought and cast scrap-iron, and 
of every descri n, uding old iron and old steel rallway-bars 
none of whieh shall 


ceed -fi r rra ape teal Ea g pia bl slab, and 
ex twenty-four es cogged n oom, 

billet crop-ends, noneof which shall exceed five in esin length, $6 per ton: Pro- 
vided, That nothing shall be deemed or scrap-steel waste or re- 
fuse iron or steel that has been in actual use and is fit only to be manufactured 
by remelting or rerolling. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 
, and cast scrap-iron, three-tenths of 


1 pees el oe wrought pelee aar iron or scrap-steel, $8 a ton; but nothing shall 
be deemed scrap-iron or scrap-steel except waste or refuse iron or steel that has 
been in actual use and is fit only to be remanufactured. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Theclause was reserved, and I simply want to have 
the amendment in print so that the Senate may have it before it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be printed. 
The question is on ing to the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. ALLISON. TheSenatorfrom Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] a moment 
ago when he addressed the Senate said that I was mistaken when T as- 
serted that there was an ample power of production of wire in this coun- 
try. I understand that there is ample provision for the manufacture 
of wire in this country; and in almost every part of this country, but 
from the fact that—— 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator then allow me to inquire, if that 
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is the case and it can be produced at living rates, so that people can 
afford to buy it, why do you insist upon the policy of imposing a pro- 
hibitory duty ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam glad theSenator from Kansas asks that ques- 
tion, and particularly the last part of his question, when he asks me 
why I insist upon putting ona prohibitory duty. I am trying to pre- 
vent just that thing. He does not seem to comprehend what I am 
about with reference to the suggestions I have made. He seems to have 
an idea that I am insisting upon higher duties here. Iam endeavoring 
to so regulate these duties as that they shall not be prohibitory upon 
any of these articles, but that they will raise a fair measure of compe- 
tition, which competition of course shall be to the advantage of the 
American producer. 

Wire rods are not produced in this country sufficiently to supply the 
wire manufacturers with wire. That is the trouble. There are four 
or five rod-mills only in this country—one at Johnstown, one at Cleve- 
land, one at Chicago, and another somewhere in the West. I believe 
there are only five of these rod-mills, but there are wire-mills thatdraw 
the wire everywhere in this country. The Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. PLATT] mentioned the fact that there is in his State a manufac- 
tory of wire. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will simply state that there are two in New Jer- 
sey, working about half time at the present. 


Mr. ALLISON. ‘Two wire-mills? 
Mr. SEWELL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from New Jersey invigorates me in my 


position by saying that there are two in New Jersey who are only work- 
ing on half time now. There are wire-mills everywhere but not wire- 
rod mills. However, I submit there will be rod-mills in this country 
in the future, because those here now are making rods; so that there is 
not only an ample supply of wire-mills, but the competition I submit 
between the wire-mills furnishes us the wire at reasonable rates. There 
is no pretense of laying any patent upon wire. The only thing patented 
is what is known as the barb in its various forms. 

Mr. HOAR. There are patents on machines for making wire. 

Mr. ALLISON. On machines for making it, of course; but there is 
no patent whatever upon the wire itself. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut speaks of one wire-mill in his State. That wire-mill draws the wire 
from imported rods and sends the wire to Chicago or elsewhere in the 
West, where barbs are put on by machinery there, and the fence is 
dipped in paint. Thatis an ordinary process of dipping in paint. The 
galvanizing is another process whereby the wire is run through an acid 
and thus the wire is galvanized. 

I want to say to the Senator from Kansas and all other Senators that 
I am willing to put upon wire such a rate of duty as will enable our 
own people to compete with the people abroad successfully in the mak- 
ing of this wire, but I do not wish, nor will I consent, to the estab- 
lishment of a prohibitory duty upon the importation of steel wire. I 
want such a duty as will furnish a reasonable measure of protection to 
our own people and at the same time furnish a revenue. I did state 
that the rate now is practically prohibitory. We have reduced it, as 
the Senator from Connecticut says, nearly 40 per cent. If that is not 
enough to make a substantial competition, then let us reduce it further; 
but let us not make wholesale statements, without any knowledge of 
the facts in existence, that the rate proposed by the Finance Committee 
is a prohibitory rate. I do not believe it is so. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator, before he sits down, allow me to call 
his attention to something that has troubled me? I may have it all 
wrong; I do not profess to get everything right. If the Senator will 
turn to the comparative table on page 20 he will find this provision in 
the existing law: 

Iron-wire, bright, coppered, or tinned, drawn and finished, not more than 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter— 

Which is No. 5, at the highest; not less than No. 16 wire gauge. 
That is the wire gauge we are now fixing, and we agree that iron and 
steel wire are the same price. That wire, by the existing law, coppered, 
tinned, covered with any composition, only pays 2 cents a pound and 15 

cent. ad valorem. Weare now making it pay 2 cents a pound under 
No. 16, and it is proposed to put $11.50 a ton additional, or half a cent a 
pound, which is more than 15 per cent., so that we are really increasing 
the duty over the existing law if we agree to the proviso for coppered 
and tinned wire. I desire to know if that is not the fact. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘The steel wire has a higher rate of duty now. 

Mr. BECK. But in the report of the Tariff Commission they are to- 
gether. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are not together in the bill, but it is generally 
understood that the Bessemer steel is as cheap as iron. 

Mr. BECK. Finding the iron wire and tinned only at 2 
cents a pound up to No. 16, and we ha’ made it 16 for this wire, 
and then seeing that you put on another cent by the proviso, it 
seems to me that instead of taking off 40 per cent. we are actually in- 
creasing it over the existing rate. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator from Kentucky falls into the same 
error that the Senator from Kansas did. I seem to have no faculty in 
making myself understood. Isaid when I was up before that I thought 


wire ought to be excluded from this proviso. 


Mr. BECK. LI agree 
Mr. ALLISON. Therefore I happen to be in accord with fhe Sena- 
tor from Kentucky on the question of wire. I think that we have put 
a substantial duty on steel wire, and a duty that will enable our own 
producers, as we have a great number of them and ample power of pro- 


that it is right. 


duction here, to continue the production of wire drawn from the rods. 
That we have already provided. . 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it is a great mistake to suppose that this 
is one, and is left in the bill oneof the highly protected industries. The 
Committee on Finance have cut this industry clear down to the quick; 
the knife has gone into the flesh. We have reduced it more than 40 per 
cent. 

This industry is peculiarly an American industry, and should remain 
so. Itis an industry which is growing up all over this country. Wire- 
mills are being built everywhere, and milis for making the barbed wire 
are growing up in Missouri, in Ohio, at Cleveland, in Chicago, in Penn- 
sylvania, and in various of the New England States. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] undertook to denounce the 
persons who have made these inventions as making extortionate de- 
mands by reason of monopoly, as extortionate patentees who do not 
manufacture. I deny the charge made by the tor from Kansas. 
Here are hundreds of patents, I think nearly six hundred, on the various 
processes which have gone into the making of this wonderful and mar- 
velous industry, from which comes the wire which is coming so gen- 
erally into use to-day. 

Suppose it is true that the workmen and the skilled laborers, who 
are the men who have made these inventions, have received $140,000 
in a single year; they have saved in that year hundreds of millions to 
the farmers. Here are these farmers all over the country, the great 
grazing farms of California and of Texas, the wheat-fields of the North- 
west, the farms in New England and in the East of the various kinds, 
down to the smallest poor man’s patch, and wherever in the scarcity of 
lumber it was impossible to make the fields useful or to fence them at 
all, to-day the invention of these workingmen has enabled this cheap, 
economical, durable, and sufficient fence to be furnished to the farmer, to 
say nothing of the fencing of the railroads. 

Great Britain forasingle military conqueror builds the palace of Chats- 
worth or Blenheim, and gives to him and his heirs for a thousand years 
princely revenues, compared to which the compensation given for this 
victory of peace to these men is slight. The man who helps to cover 
the Northwest and the South with these amply protected farms and 
fields is grudged the miserable little pittance of a few thousand dollars 
divided among these numerous inventors. I say the victory which 
these men dwellingin my city and my State and elsewhere have achieved 
over the forces of nature and over the difficulties which beset America 
is a victory a million-fold more deserving of reward than that which 
attended the hero of Waterloo or of Blenheim, and it is a disgrace to 
the country, it is a disgrace to the people which would take a fair, just, 
and reasonable, though by no means adequate reward secured by the 
law of the land, from the men who invented and who have secured this 
benefit. Eli Whitney, as Isaid the other day, multiplied by three the 
value of every acre of land which your constituents till to-day, and he 
could not get a verdict against an infringer of his patent, although the 
sound of the cotton-gin was audible through the open windows in the 
summer when the trials were taking place. 

I say again that it is no monopoly; it is no extortion; it is no man 
reveling in wealth. It is six hundred workingmen, skilled laborers, 
men seeking to save their own labor and to do a benefit to the le, 
among whom these royalties are divided. It is the crowning glory, it 
is the crowning achievement of the American Government that it has 
secured to the patentees reasonable and decent rewards so far as it has 
been able to do it for the inventions which have been such a benedic- 
tion to mankind. 

There is not a single thing by which nations are accustomed to be 
compared when they measure their title to dignity or to glory. We do 
not exceed although we equal other nations in military glory by land 
or by sea. We still go to Europe for our literature; we still seek the 
authorities of Westminister Hall, and we still read the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian for the sources of our law. Art and architecture and music 
come to us from afar, but even one thing better than all other things in 
which America has her pre-eminence among the nations of the earth is 
in the inventive arts which have multiplied and increased the blessings 
of the poorest workman’s home. 

I am willing to give to other nations the palm in art and architecture 
and music so that we can but preserve these to my own countrymen. 
I am willing that the glory of the palace and cathedral and castle shall 
never rise on American soil if we can but perfect the architecture of 
the people’s dwelling. I am willing that we never shall have hanging 
on the walls of our galleries the paintings which Titien or Raphael 
have wrought if Heaven but paint with her roses the cheek of our 
factory girls, or that the music of Handel or Beethoven shall not swell 
into the domes which Angelo or Wren have builded, but we will at least 
te the music of children’s voices in the well-paid workmen’s 

mes. 

It will be a sorry day for the glory of this country when the Ameri- 
can Congress adopts the cheap and foolish policy which the Senator 
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tors, the inventors, as monopolists or extortionists. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish I could use the eloquence of my friend from 
Massachusetts to appeal on behalf of the poor people who are engaged 
in making steel rods out of which this wire is made. I want to show 
the Senate what it did on Saturday, all for the benefit of wire fence. It 
made the duty on steel rods, from which all the wire in wire fences is 
made, 60 cents per hundred pounds, or $13.44 per ton; and that is the 
main cost of iron wire, three-fourths of it. Those rods, having been re- 
duced to about one-third of an inch or one-fourth of an inch, have to be 
drawn at onesimple process of manufacture, done entirely by machinery. 
Thereupon, according to the votes of the Senate thus far, the duty on 
that iron wire, to which but little machine work has been applied and 
at which afew men have been employed, is advanced as follows: No. 12 
wire, the kind that is used for wire fences, which are talked about so 
much, is $2 per hundred pounds, or $44.80 per ton; and when you add 
the half cent proposed by this proviso it makes it $2.50 per hundred 
pounds more, or $56 ee ton; so that the little steel rod which is admitted 
from England at a duty of $13.44 is in its next process of manufacture 
advanced to $56 and some cents a ton. 

The Committee on Finance did not report that, they are not respon- 
sible for it, and in justice to that committee I make this statement: 
They did endeavor to put about thesame rate of duty upon steel rods that 
has been put by the law upon steel wire, but the vote of the Senate en- 
tirely deranged their work and I have been sitting by to see what would 
come of it. But the palpable injustice is seen from this plain statement, 
by which an article worth say $30 or $35 or $40 a ton is admitted at a 
duty of $13, and when it is advanced about $10 more a ton the duty is 
advanced to $56 a ton. It is manifestly unjust. 

I do not care what additional duty is put upon thisarticle. It seems 
to me that the relation of harmony of all these duties has been so much 
deranged that we are falling back upon all the inequalities of the old 
tariff. Labor in one form is not protected adequately when labor in 
another form is unduly protected. Then in addition to the cost of this 
wire, before the American fence-builder gets a chance at it, there is 
added a royalty of $16.80 a ton, I am informed, or three-fourths of a 
cent a pound on the wire, and that is to pay for the inventive genius of 
making the barbs and of twisting the wire; so that the duty and the 
royalty together amount to $72.80. 

The Committee on Finance went over this subject with the greatest 
care and made these duties all bear a just relation to each other, and I 
do think if the Senate undertakes to destroy the harmony of that work 
the committee ought not to be blamed. Š 

So with the article of tin. On tin sheets, the highest form of man- 
ufacture, which is not merely dipped as this wire is, but which is cold 
rolled, with tin veins covering both sides of it, the duty is reduced to 1 
cent a pound. The duties on all these various articles have been de- 
ranged and changed in order to gratify the interests of particular local- 
ities or of particular industries, on the whimsof the moment. Cotton, 
which is king, is allowed 35 per cent. on the bales that are put around 
it, while the bales put around hay are charged 75 per cent. 

These inequalities have been produced, not by the Committee on 
Finance, not by the Tariff Commission, but by the votes of the Senate, 
which has deranged this iron schedule so that I think the persons who 
supported it at the beginning will hardly know their handiwork. In 
this way all the incongruities of the old tariff which had sprung up in 
twenty years will be continued under thisschedule. Although there is 
a little reduction all around, and this bill is undoubtedly a necessary 
reduction on nearly all branches of this manufacture, I still shall sup- 
port it, though I do not like it. It is yet a good work, although it is 
not the work that was reported by the Tariff Commission or by the 


Finance Committee. 
Mr.SAULSBURY. Mr. President, whatis the amendment pending? 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendmentpending is the amend- 


ment of the Senator trom Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY], which will be read if 
desired. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. No; I understand it now. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to have the amendment read. 
understand it exactly. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 736 it is moved to strike out the 
word ‘‘compound,’’ and in line 740 to strike out ‘‘ one-half’’ and insert 
‘í one-quarter.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I rather regret that we are constantly going back 
and debating subjects that have already been decided. In relation to 
this matter there is no sort of doubt that the rates upon iron or steel 
wire have been reduced at least 40 per cent. below the present existing 
rates, and if fencing by iron wire galvanized or barbed wire can be 
cheapened, it will be cheapened by the provisions already established by 
the vote of the Senate. I accepted the ion of the Senator from 
Kentucky, which I thought possibly a little too low, as something in 
the nature of compensation for the very considerable addition in the cost 
of the wire that is galvanized. I do not desire to include that which 


I do not 


shall be merely painted, and I trust, therefore, that we may have a vote 
upon this subject without much further debate. 
Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me a word? 


T desire to ask him 
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from Kansas has indicated, and when it denounces these beneficent vic- | a question before he sits down. Inline 735, after the word ‘‘enumer- 


ated,” it rather strikes me that it would be better to insert the words 
‘except wire;”’ so as to read: 

That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures of iron or 
steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated, except wire, &c. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is the very article we want to include, if it 
is galvanized with tin or zinc or lead. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I believe that the Senate has wisely approved the 
general policy of the reduction of duties. We have reduced the duties 
upon wire; we have legislated in the general direction of cheaper wire, 
at the same time reserving what is probably a sufficient and safe pro- 
tection to the American manufacturer; but we have passed all that. 
The Senator from Vermont has said much of what I intended to say. 
We have passed that, and I think wisely passed it, and it isnot, there- 
fore, under consideration in connection with this motion. 

Another matter has been brought in here, wpon which considerable 
time has been spent, with which we have nothing in the world to do. 
Nothing that we can say or do in connection with this bill will affect 
for one moment the royalty upon the patented barbed wire. The in- 
ventors have done something by which they will give the farmer, we 
will say, a saving of a dollar a rod on his fence—I do not know; I merely 
use that figure for supposition. If he takes 5 cents out of him for him- 
self, I think it is entirely reasonable, and with that we have nothing 
to do, and we can not affect it by anything we may try to do. There 
is only before us the question of a little protection upon the added value 
given to the wire by galvanizing, and I think the suggestion of the 
Senator from Vermont is wise and satisfactory and it ought to be ac- 


cepted. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will perfect 
his amendment so as to exclude wire from this increased duty entirely, 
whether it be for fencing purposes or any other. The remarks that 
have been made here show that so faras the wire is concerned that is 
used for fencing the existing tariff is prohibitory, and that the pro 
tariff in this bill of 2 cents per pound will also be prohibitory. I hope 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to except 
all wire will prevail. We are talking about the interests of manufact- 
urers, but there are other people in this country besides manufacturers. 
We ought to have some reference to the constmers of this article, espe- 
cially those who use it for purposes of fencing. 

Mr, ALLISON. I should like the Senator from Delaware to tell me, 
or tell the Senate, how he knows that this rate we impose is prohibitory ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not know that it is prohibitory; but the 
statement has been made here, and I think the Senator from Ohio him- 
self stated a reduction had been made of the duty on the rods from which 
the wire is made and that inures to the benefit of the manufacturer of the 
wire; but I understood the Senator from Iowa to say that there was ne 
wire introduced from abroad. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask my friend why it is that he keeps repeating 
that a reduction has been made on the rods ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes, a reduction from the rate proposed by the 
committee has been made. é 

Mr. HOAR. Butthe Senator is speaking of a ‘‘reduction,’’ implying 
a reduction from the law. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iwill confine it to a reduction from the rate 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. Of course the committee’s proposition is not a law. 
Nothing has been imported under that; but when the Senator says that a 
reduction is made for the benefit of manufacturers of wire fence, every- 
body would understand it to mean a reduction of the existing law, not 
on somebody’s proposition. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I was speaking of this bill as ed from the 
Finance Committee. I say that from the provision which the Finance 
Committee incorporated in reference to iron and steel rods there has 
been a reduction of nearly one-half. Six-tenths of a cent a pound has 
now been fixed by the Committee of the Whole of the Senate, whereas 
the Finance Committee proposed 1 cent a pound. So there has been a 
reduction of nearly one-half from the rate proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee. That reduction inures to the exclusive benefit of the manu- 
facturers of wire. Now I pro that a mding benefit shall 
inure to the consumers of the wire after it has been made, and especially 
as that class that largely consume it are the persons engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, who have not come to the Senate, as every manufact- 
uring interest in the country has come, asking for protection. They 
only ask not to be oppressed by your laws, not for protection. They 
ask, and I stand here to ask for them, that your legislation shall not 
inure to their oppression. They come in here to ask, not that you shall 
benefit them by protective laws, but that you shall not oppress them 
by the legislation you propose. If theSenatorfrom Kentucky does not 
renew his motion to insert in line 735, after the the word “‘ enumerated,” 
the words ‘‘except wire,” I shall doit. Do I understand the Senator 
has withdrawn his amendment? 

Mr. BECK. I did not offer it. -I rose to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Vermont, and finding that he did not receive it I did not 
offer it as an amendment. Theamendmentas originally offered by the 
Senator from Delaware I am in favor of. 
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Mr.SAULSBURY. In lien of the amendment which I offered, to 
which the Senator from Vermont has added an amendment, if it is in 
order, I will withdraw for the present that amendment for the purpose 


of offering the other. Ido not know, as an amendment to it has been 
proposed, whether it would be in order now for me to withdraw my first 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FARLEY in the chair). By con- 
sent of the Senate it may bedone. Is there objection to the withdrawal 
of the amendment? There is no objection and the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. N ow, I move, in line 735, to insert after the word 
‘enumerated ” the words ‘‘ except wire,” so that the tax proposed on 
the coating process here shall not apply to wire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY], as now offered in line 
735, after the word ‘‘ennmerated,’’ to insert ‘‘ except wire,” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I may have misunderstood the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. I desire to know whether his intention is that the duty on 
this wire shall be retained as reported by the Finance Committee. Is 
that his proposition ? 

Mr. HOAR. There is no proposition on that subject. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Is that the Senator’s theory, that the duty on wire 
shall be retained the same as reported by the committee in this bill ? 

Mr. HOAR. Thatisall past. We have nothing to do with that now. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then itis true, as stated by the Senator from 
Delaware, that the reduction of nearly one-half cent a pound on rods 
inures to nobody’s benefit but the manufacturers; and symmetry in this 
bill would require that the reduction applied torods should also be ex- 
tended to the wire made from the rods. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. Here the Committee on 
Finance go oyer the entire tariff system with thousands of differentitems 
and different interests, and they come in and it turns out that they have 
cut down a manufactured article about 40 per cent., while they have 
proposed to raise the raw material of that manufacture, which the man- 
ufacturer imports from England, more than 40 per cent. I have for- 
gotten what the original raising on wire rods was before the Senate cut 
it down. What earthly use is there discussing about the symmetry of 
the committee’s bill or the existing law under which these industries 
have grown up in reference to which they have been formed, a sym- 
metry against the manufacturers? Now you have the wire rod a little 
increased, 10 per cent. I think. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then I did not misunderstand the Senator from 
Massachusetts. The Finance Committee, after laboring, concluded that 
the duty on rods—— 

Mr. HOAR. But the Senate strangled their baby after they had 


labored. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. One part of it; it left the other partalive. The 
Finance Committee, as I understand the Senator to say, had a symmet- 
rical bill; but in making that symmetry they had increased the duty 
on rods nearly one-half cent a pound, and in order to discharge their 
duty also ai complete the symmetry of their bill in accordance with 
what they supposed was right, they continued this duty upon wire. 
Very well; that is one proposition. When that bill came tothe Senate 
the Senate as well as the nation were asking some reduction of duty, 
and the Senate reduced the duty one-half cent upon the rod; and the 
committee’s bill still, as I understand the Senator to say, continues the 
duty upon the wire; so that in fact no one receives the benefit of this 
reduction of half a centon the rod except the manufacturer. There- 
fore the proposition of the Senator from Delaware is evidently correct. 
The symmetry of the proportions of the bill from the Finance Commit- 
tee can only be continued by reducing the duty on the article of wire. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I dislike to continue this discussion, but I wish to 
say one word in answer to the statement made by the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Kansas in relation to the present rate 
of duty being prohibitory on iron and steel wire. So far from that 
being true, under the present rates 2,000,000 pounds were imported 
last year into this country. This wire paid an average duty of 3.6 
cents a pound, or an average ad valorem duty of 50 per cent. The 
duty has been reduced by the action of the Finance Committee and by 
the action of the Senate down to an equivalent ad valorem duty of 26 
per cent. In other words, we have taken off one-half of the existin; 
duty on iron and steel wire. The existing duty is not prohibitory, an 
I should like to know what warrant any Senator has for saying that a 
duty reduced one-half that is not prohibitory at present still remains 
prohibitory. I dislike to continue the discussion, but make that state- 
ment for the benefit of the Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to have the amendment read as 
it now stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as offered by the 
Senator from Delaware will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line735, after the word ‘‘ enumerated,” 
the amendment. is to insert ‘except wire;’’ so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided, That on all of the kinds of iron or steel, or articles or manufactures 
of iron or steel, hereinbefore in this act enumerated except wire when galvan- 


ized, or coated with any metal, or compound, alloy, or mixture of metals, by 


any process whatsoever, there shall be paid (excepting on what are known com- 
mercially as tin-plates, terne-plates, an ry’ tin, and hereinbefore provided 
for) one-half cent per pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. 

Mr. MORRILL. That would resultsolely for the benefit of telegraph 
corporations in this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know any greater boon that can be con- 
ferred on the agriculturists of this country than to have cheap mate- 
rial out of which they are to make their fences. The fencing of the 
farms of this country costs more than the cultivation of the land. Our 
fences have already cost the farmers of the country more than the land 
itself would sell for, The timber is giving way everywhere, out of which 
the farmers used to make their rails. In the olden time when the for- 
ests were abundant, every year a farmer chose to add some additional 
acres to his fields he made a clearing on the outside, and made the trees 
into rails sufficient to inclose other grounds. But now all this has passed 
away. Fencing has become one of the most serious difficulties with 
which the farmers of the country have to contend. The Senate the 
other day made lumber free for fencing and other purposes, but it was 
especially to furnish the farmers of the Northwest with cheap lumber 
for their fences, their farms, and their houses. 

Now, if I understand the amendment of the Senator from Delaware 
it reduces the tax one-half cent per pound, which is $11.20 a ton, an 
enormous saving. Iam for it for that reason. I want the farmers to 
have some benefit under this bill. They have but few friends any- 
where; they have had nobody to manage their interests upon these com- 
mittees or upon the petitions presented to us every day the first thing 
in the morning. 

This wire is a new industry; and let me say to that Senator that no 
farmer would buy now any other wire but this galvanized wire. There 
is no galvanized wire imported from abroad at all. All that we get is 
manufactured by our own manufacturing establishments. The wireis 
imported, it is here arranged with the barbs, and it is galvanized after 
that has been done. The whole of this business is now in the hands of 
a few factories who have bought the patents upon the process. If we 
can in any way cheapen it we ought todo so. I do not know that this 
amendment will interfere with any industry now established in the 
country or with any manufacture, but it will open the way to bring 
foreign competition into our own markets with our own manufacturers 
who now have a monopoly of this whole thing. My object in lower- 
ing the tariff is not so much that we may have competition among our 
own manufacturers as that we may have the competition of foreign 
makers in our own markets, so as to cheapen and better the quality of 
the goods to our own people. I do not know to what extent it may go, 
for this is comparatively a new industry here, but if there is any profit 
in it (and there must be great profit) some ingenious foreigner will un- 
dertake its manufacture also; but if there is none coming in, why object 
to reducing the duty; why insist upon a prohibitory aunty if none of 
the article now comes in? 

Mr. President, all the arguments for protection here have amounted 
toarguments in favor of prohibition from beginning toend. Gentlemen 
are not satisfied with encouraging such industries and establishments as 
we have already on hand in this country, but they are for going all over 
the worldand hunting up and introducing other new industries and put- 
ting a high tax upon them, all of which is to come out of the pockets of 
the consumers of thiscountry. Iam for this amendment, because I be- 
ore it will cheapen wire, of which our farmers want to make their 

ences, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have heard no argument here except in favor 
of wire for fencing purposes. I should therefore like to inquire of the 
mover of this amendment why he does not confine it to wire used for 
fencing purposes? Why cover the whole field and permit wire of a cer- 
tain grade used forany and every purpose to come in duty free, and in that 
way destroy a vast number of mills which have been established in this 
country for the manufacture of wire? 

Mr, LIAMS. I will tellthe Senator why I vote forit. Itis that 
wire is totally worthless for any of the purposes for which it is used 
except with this galvanized coating upon it, and I think the duty is 
already high enough without this addition here proposed for the gal- 
vanizing. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Galvanic wire is used to-day for telegraphing 
purposes, for all kinds of wire fences, and for a multiplicity of purposes. 
I have no objection to making the wire duty free, so far as this pro- 
vision is concerned, in to wire fences. Now, after the word 
tf wire,” as pro’ by the amendment of the Senator from Delaware, 
I move to add “‘used for fencing purposes.”’ 

Mr. SAULSBURY. How are you to tell when the wire is imported 


for Mage el wate to be used? 

Mr. McP N. Say “under such regulations as the Treasury 
Department may prescribe.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It was that suggestion which induced me to 
withdraw the amendment I first offered, because of the difficulty of 
ascertaining definitely for what purpose wire is to be used that is im- 
ported. If you say “for fencing p ” and add that to my amend- 
ment, I apprehend that the whole provision will be nugatory. Wehave 
already reduced the duty on rods from which the wire is to be made; 
that inures to the benefit of the manufacturers. We have retained the 
duty in this bill of 2 cents a pound upon wire used for any purpose 
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whatever and of any character whatever, galvanized and all, and now 
seek to relieve wire already proposed to be taxed in this bill 2 cents per 
pound from a further imposition of half a cent a pound afterit has had 
some coating or some process of galvanizing applied to it. I believe 
that the tax proposed in the bill of 2 cents per pound is sufficient pro- 
tection to every interest of this country, whether it is in the 
manufacture of galvanized wire or of wire which is used without the 
coating applied to it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. . The Senator from Delaware is in error as to the 
designation that might be made by the Secretary of the Treasury. _ In 
certain other parts of this bill we find a discretion left to the Treasury 
Department; for instance in the case of tobacco. Tobacco used for wrap- 
pers bears a certain duty; that used for filling cigars bearsanother duty. 
There is a discretion left to the Treasury Department to make regula- 
tions there. I see no reason why a discretion should not be left to 
the Treasury De t to make certain regulations by which this 
wire taken from bond should give some guarantee that the wire shall 
be used for fencing 5, Purposes, and in case it were not used for those pur- 
poses it shall bear the same duty as other wire. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ps there is ao zo manume expremily for the 

urpose of making fence wire. It is the gauge, as I understand, that 
ppa the use of the manufactured product, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is the very thing of which I complain. 

Mr. INGALLS. Suppose that wire of a which was suitable 
for use as facing shee be invoiced as telegraph-wire, then does not 
the Senator see that the entire object of the law would be cireumvented; 
that having been invoiced at the custom-house as telegraph-wire it would 
come in here and then be sold for any purpose that the consignee might 
desire? It is obvious that if theamendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware is to be effective the definition of fence-wire must not be used, 
but there must be a description by gauge that will include wire thatis 
to be used or can be used for fencing purposes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That is the very thing of which I do complain. 
I say that this amendment moved by the Senator from Delaware will 
open the entire field and allow all wire to come in without the imposi- 
tion of this proposed duty of one-half cent a pound, for fencing purposes as 
well as for other purposes. My ideais that of the whole amount manu- 
factured penapi not 25 per cent. is used for fencing purposes. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It has been stated here by the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the quantity used now has saved to the farmers of 
this country $150,000,000 annually; and if that be the case there must 
be a very heavy amount of wire now used in this country for fencing 


purposes. 

Mr. HOAR. I stated it stronger; the Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is very evident, as stated by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS], that lumber is giving out, and a very large 
per cent. of the wire man ured in this country or imported into this 
country may be applied to the p of making fences. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator should understand that I do not 
object to excepting wire made for fencing p I am perfectly will- 
ing to vote for an amendment to that effect; but Ido object to opening 
the field so widely as the amendment of the Senator from Delaware pro- 
poses. That is my objection to the amendment. If he can frame an 
amendment that will cover his view of the easeand except fencing wire 
from this additional duty I shall be satisfied. 

I think there has been some extravagant assertion here in to 
the amountof saving. I can not understand all thatI hear, I do not 
believe it is exactly true. Thereis unquestionably a saving; but atthe 
same time thisis an important industry which is deserving; and if you 
propose to protect anything, if you propose to protect any raam ie 
see no réason why you should strike down this one and say nothing 
be given toit. I am perfectly willing, with the Senator from Delaware, 
to take all wire used for fencing purposes and letit come in duty free, 
if youpieone; dare ko mcs geen ince ree do most 
emphati protest against opening the entirely and allowing all 
grades of wire to come in under that schedule. ý 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Isay to the Senator from New Jersey that the 
provisions of this bill now impose $44 per ton upon wire of every grade, 
of every description, and that is beyond the average protection which 
is afforded to the industries of this country. It is not my purpose to 
do injury to any interest; I want that every industry should flourish 
and prosper; but I do not want to see any industry pampered and fos- 
tered at the expense of the great body of agriculturists oft this country. 

Now, a very large per cent. of the wire imported into this country or 
manufactured here must of necessity in the very near future be used for 
the purpose of fencing farm lands. While there may be a certain per- 
centage used for telegraph and for other purposes, the great body of 
this wire manufactured or imported into this country must at a very 
early period be used for fencing. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Unlike the Senator from Delaware, I do mean 
to protect some industries. The interest I wish to protect is the labor 
interest of this country. I do not want the laborers of this country to 
be placed in such a position that they can not earn sufficient to support 
life. I do not wish to destroy the labor interest of this country. 

‘The galvanized process applied to wire is another of manufact- 
ure. Now, as the Senator affirms, there is a sufficient duty on all wire, 


this 


but there is no separate and distinct provision made for protecti 
additional stage of manufacture. If the duty which he names 1s too 
great upon wire, certainly the true policy would be to reduce it, and 
then fix upon this galvanizing process another and additional duty, be- 
cause it is a new and another stage in the manufacture, requiring great 


expense and labor. It seems to me that the purpose of the Senate is to 
equalize, to make just, to make fair all the different stages of manufact- 
ure; and if the bill carries with it to-day a duty upon one stage which 
is too great, then let the Senator from Delaware propose to reduce it, 
and I shall vote with him; but when he undertakes to draw no distinc- 
tion whatever between plain wire and wire galvanized except for his 
own purpose of fencing, there I will agree to make it free for fencing 
purposes, but not for the other and greater purposes for which it is used. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the proposition of the Senator from 
Delaware seems to me to be this: We have fixed a duty upon the wire 
that a foreigner makes and brings into this country. The Senator pro- 
poses to offer to that foreigner this privilege: ‘“‘ You may put upon that 
wire $20 worth of work and of material, and then bring it in at the 
same price you would if you did not put that addition to it.’’ If that 
is not offering a premium to him to do his work and put his material 
upon the wire on theotherstage, Ido not understand it; and theSenator 
says he wants todo that in the interest ofthe farmer! Idonot understand 
how it would benefit the farmer to say to the foreigner, ‘‘ If you bring 
this wire in before you galvanize it you shall pay less duty upon it, but 
if you galvanize it and employ your labor there and your material there, 
$20 worth on every ton, you may bring it at just the same price.’ 
That he thinks will benefit the farmer! Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware have any idea that the farmer will get his wire any cheaper if we 
take this duty off and say to the men on the other side, ‘‘ You may 
make the wire and you may fix the price?” 

Sir, this is not for to-day, it is for to-morrow and a good many to- 
morrows; and the question is whether the farmer can command a 
cheaper wire when it is made here at home, with all the materials in 
the ground around him out of which to make it. But the idea thatit 
is going to help the farmer to tell the manufacturer abroad, “‘ You may 
put just as much more of additional work on it there as you please, it 
will not cost you any more to bring itin,” strikes meas very fallacious. 
All the difference in the world will be that we shall be relieved of per- 
forming that work here in this country, and we shall relieve so much 
of our capital here in this country from employment and so many 
laborers. That is all there is to it, and that benefits the farmer ! 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I do not think that every Senator 
here is informed as to the great importance of this question to the peo- 
ple of the West and Southwest. I will make a statement about an in- 
terest of which the Senator from New Jersey ought to know and I have 
no doubt does know a great deal. He says he is in favor of labor. So 
am I. You take a ranch of 50,000 head of cattle. It requires eight 
acres of grazing land to every head of cattle. Eight times 50,000 is 
400,000. You therefore need for a ranch of that many cattle 400,000 
acres of inclosure. Barbed wire to inclose one single ranch of 400,000 
acres is needed for 50,000 cattle, and that is not a large ranch by any 
means. We have several in Texas larger than that, and I may add no 
industry in the whole country is developing more rapidly or in grander 
proportions than the cattle industry in Texas. e grazing lands of 
Western Texas are rapidly passing into the hands of those who seek to 
open up cattle and sheep ranches. 

Take the great interest of wool. These gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts and the Eastern States all wantcheap wool. We need the barbed 
wire fence to inclose our sheep ranches also; and the Presiding Officer 
[Mr. FARLEY in the chair] at this moment understands as well as I 
do that in all that grazing country out in Western Texas, in what we 
call the grazing part of the State, next toward your State, sir, we have 
not sufficient timber for fencing. We are bound to use wire, or other- 
wise we shall have one man with his forty or fifty or seventy-five thou- 
sand head of cattle on one uninclosed ranch and gnother on another 
in proximity uninclosed; then a norther comes along; these cattle are 
feeding on the grass in the same great , but by the norther they 
are scattered and get mixed, and trouble and difficulty ensue. A shot- 
gun war begins, as it did in old times. But by the aid of the barbed 
wire fence every man can inclose hisown ranch, keep his cattle within 
his own fences, and the result is peace, quiet, and harmony among the 
great cattle-raisers of Western Texas, as is probably true in your State 
and others. 

The system of raising cattle in inclosed ranches has done more than 
anything else to keep the peace among ranchmen. 

if we want to protect labor I say let us protect all labor alike. 
The great mistake which the Senator from New Jersey makes, and it 
has been made all the way through, is in supposing that the only labor 
of this country worth legislating for is the manufacturing labor. I 
repeat that the agricultural labor is the hardest worked of any in this 
country. 

In addition to these two great industries of wool and cattle, when you 
get out into the agricultural portion of Western Texas, where land is 
too valuable to be devoted to grazing purposes, and is devoted to the 


culture of cotton, of corn and wheat, and of the other grains, there is 
always need of these wire fences, because we have not sufficient timber, 
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and that is equally true of a large portion of the best farming lands in 
the State in North, Middle, and Eastern Texas. 


Mr. McPHERSON. 
him a question? 

Mr. MAXEY. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Did the honorable Senator from Texas hear the 
amendment that I offered to the one proposed by the Senator from Dela- 
ware? If he did his remarks would have been entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. MAXEY. On the question of whether they were unnecessary 
or not I propose to judge. 

Mr. McPHERSON. So far as related to me they were unnecessary. 

Mr. MAXEY. The only reference I made to the Senator from New 
Jersey was in reference to his remark that he wanted to protect labor. 
To that I reply that his definition is cramped. I have not spoken of 
his amendment; and the reply I make te what he said about labor is 
that the man who works in the cotton-field or tobacco-field, in the corn- 
field, or in the raising of wheat, or who lays out on the prairie guard- 
ing cattle and sheep, as many do night after night and day after day, 
in sunshine and in storm, are laborers as well as the blacksmith, the 
carpenter, the saddler, and others in mechanical employment, and just 
as much entitled to be considered by the Senate as the man who works 
in the forge or in the foundery or in the loom. 

Now, in respect to the point made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 
He says we should not get these things any cheaper if this protection 
was not puton. Then I ask, in the name of common sense, what do 
you want it protected for? Ifit does not enhance the price we have to 
pay, what good does it do the manufacturer? Why do you wish a 
foolish thing? Why do you wish to keep on a duty which you your- 
self say does not raise the price of the article upon which that duty is 
laid? 

Mr. DAWES. Why, Mr. President, does not the Senator know that 
giving the American producers the market has some beneficial effect 
upon the production, and also by the competition upon the price? 

Mr. MAXEY. I can not quite, at this distance, I am sorry to say, 
understand the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. The idea of protection is this: not that it raises the 
price to the consumer, but that it gives the market to the American, 
and the market being given to the American, American competition, 
and not foreign competition, brings the pricedown. What, I ask my 
friend, has brought the price of Bessemer steel down in this country to 
an almost unremunerative point? 

Mr. MAXEY. Iwill begin right there. If the price comes down 
by competition among American manufacturers, then labor in those in- 
dustries goes down with the fall in price, and away goes your whole 
theory. There are numerous reasons which have brought down the 
price of Bessemer steel. The first-—— 

Mr. DAWES. Suppose the Senator lets Bessemer steel go until he 
answers the other. 

Mr. MAXEY. The full in price, the Senator insists, is the effect 
of competition among American manufacturers. Necessarily this brings 
down the price of labor. I now reply to the next question. Since the 
original discovery of that wonderful Bessemer process of converting iron 
into steel there have been such improvements made in it that, from the 
best information I have, in England to-day they can convert a ton of 
iron into a ton of Bessemer steel at a cost of not more than one or two 
dollars per ton. More than that, they have their factories and machin- 
ery in such condition that they can start in with the ore, and from the 
various manipulations that ore passes into iron and the iron into steel 
and the steel into the steel bar. These wonderful improvements are the 
evidences of triumph of mind over matter, and had more to do with the 
reduction of price than anything else, and the price fell, if I mistake 
not, in England before it did in America. But now, recurring to the 
subject of competition that the Senator speaks of —— 

Mr. HOAR. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. MAXEY. I should like to finish trying to answer the Senator’s 
colleague; but, however, I do not suppose it will be important just now. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator asks why it is that if this wire is not to be 
any cheaper by the reduction of the duty the American manufacturer 
should complain. It seems to me that it is very much as if the Senator 
should ask why if golden eggs were no cheaper after the goose that laid 
them had been slain the goose should object to the process of being killed. 
He proposes to kill the American manufacture and leave the market to 
the English. 

Mr. MAXEY. If the price falls as a result of American competition, 
as the Senator’s colleague asserts, then the price of American labor en- 
gaged in factories necessarily goes down with the fall in price of products, 
and the theory of raising the price of labor by protection is hoist on its 
own petard, and it has no leg left to stand on. 

That tion of the Senator is the latest agony on that subject ; 
that is the position of these people who are claiming to be the peculiar 


Will the Senator give me one moment to ask 


guardians and protectors of this protected industry. When the grandest 
man that ever unfurled the banner of protection, with more brain power, 
more will power, more persuasive power than any of them, when Henry 
Clay began in 1819, upon what ground did he put it? He put it upon 
the ground that during the war of 1812-’15 with England patriotism 
had caused men to invest their capital in manufactories of such articles 
as the soldiers defending the flag of our country needed and were bound . 


to have, munitions of war, clothing, &c., and that when that war was 
over if these factories were not protected coming in competition with 
the oldand well established factories, the machinery, and the cheap capi- 
tal of Europe, our factories would be bound to go down, and those men 
who had from an honest and patriotic purpose put their money in fac- 
tories would be bound to go down with them. What next? He then 
said that so soon as they were able to walk alone he himself would be 
opposed to continuing the protection any further, and he placed the 
protection alone upon the ground which I stated in the incipiency of 
his grand American system. Mr. Clay was too good a reasoner to rest 
his case on a theory which defeats itself. 

The other day the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] putit entirely 
outside of that ground and said that capital needs no protection nor 
ought it be protected; that capital was strong enough, and he putiton 
the ground alone that it is the protection of American labor against what 
he calls the pauper labor of Europe. I say if you put it on the ground 
of protection of labor, what is your syllogism? American labor should 
be protected against the pauper labor of Europe. The workers in the 
forge and in the foundery and in the loom are American laborers, and 
therefore should be protected against the pauper labor of Europe. That 
is thesyllogism. Carry that out. The man who works in the corn-field, 
the tobacco-field, the cotton-field, the wheat-field is an American laborer, 
and therefore should be protected against the pauper labor of Europe. 
The man who cares for and protects cattle and sheep is an American 
laborer, and therefore should be protected against the labor of Europe. 
The blacksmith, carpenter, cabinet workman, and workers in all the 
mechanical industries are American laborers, therefore should be pro- 
tected against the pauper labor of Europe. Thus when you come to 
work it out you have every laborer taxed to protect every other labor; 
and who then is benefited? The position is reduced to absurdity. It 
is not the protection of American labor against the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope that would be protected by the theory of the Senator from Ohio, 
but the protection of certain special industries, worked and manipulated 
by capital, that are to be protected, while the great industry of agri- 
culture, the mining and the mechanical industries and stock-raising are 
not thus to be protected. That shows that the syllogism on which he 
bases his argument can not stand, but falls of its inherent weakness, 
and yet it is more plausible than the theory of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Now, on the point of killing the goose that lays the golden egg: sir, 
this whole bill shows that that is precisely what these protection people 
are doing in this bill; they are laying this enormous burden upon the 
shoulders of the unprotected workers so heavily that the people through- 
out the length and breadth of this land, groaning under an oppressive 
burden, paying into the Treasury $150,000,000 annually more than is 
needed, and vastly more than that under a fallacious system into the 
pockets of the protected capitalists, will shake this load off. This great 
American people, this giant in strength that has been bound down hand 
and foot by protection is rising in his strength and shaking off the bur- 
den, and with it this doctrine of protection. 

The people favor a tariff for revenue, admitting into this country such 
articles of foreign production as any one sees proper to bring, paying 
therefor a fair and just tariff for revenue for the purpose of supporting 
the Government. The protectionists who are thus burdening an over- 
taxed and overburdened American people by cruel, oppressive, unjust 
taxation, are killing the goose that lays the golden egg, and the time 
will roll round in the history of this country when you will find that 
the factories which now flourish in the New England States seeking 
protection, which by the new theory reduces prices and of course the 

of the laborer with the reduction in price, will find their way down 
into that grand and glorious country where I live, where we have water- 
power enough to turn the machinery of the whole world, which is never 
frozen over at any period during the whole three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year, located in the midst of the cotton and the wool 
and the hide, with a soil fertile beyond comparison, producing all that 
man needs to live upon, all the grains, with the cattle upon a thousand 
hills and the sheep prodane the wool and the fields of the country 
white with cotton. They will go toa State which has every condition 
in favor of factories and which needs no other protection than wholesome 
laws and what the God of nature furnishes. Yea, they will go to 
many Southern States. 

There, sir, the factories will finally find their way where they need no 
protection except the protection which God gives them, tkat protection 
which necessarily follows by having the mills, the hide, the wool, and the 
cotton, and every article of food and a salubrious climate all brought 
together. That is the only protection that we need. This great water- 
power we have without having to expend millions of dollars in making 
artificial pools; that protection which keeps the ice from clogging our 
mills during the winter; that protection which blesses us with the priv- 
ilege of beginning our manufacturing career by making our coarse cot- 
ton fabrics and taking them across to the Pacific slope to your own 
beautiful city of San Francisco, and thence to China and the East Indies 
on a shorter line of railway than any other manufacturing country in 
the world, and bringing back from them the tea and silk and shawls, 
and the grand trade and industry of those countries. That is the pro- 
tection we need, the protection which God gives us; in short, a health- 
giving climate, a fertile soil, variety of production, ample water-power, 
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in close proximinty to cheap and wholesome and abundant food, easy 
access to market, and the raw material in easy reach of the mills—these 
with a hardy, energetic, intelligent population and wholesome laws give 
us all the protection we need. 

And, sir, coarse cotton fabrics can be made there in our country, upon 
our own water-power, out of our own cotton, and sent by the shortest 
line to the Pacific slope to supply that demand which up to the pres- 
ent time is immeasurable, because the inhabitants of the Mongolian 
race in China and the East Indies are as countless as the sands of the 
sea. When you come to talk about labor, talk about all the labor that 
makes this the grandest and most glorious country on the face of the 
earth; protect all alike, and only by furnishing wise and wholesome 
laws, all obstacles removed, and a free race for all. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, I fear very much that the Sen- 
ator from Texas has misunderstood me in the remarks I made a few 
moments ago; and as I permit nobody to misrepresent me, and do not 
wish to be misjudged by another Senator, I think an explanation is due 
from me. 

The remarks of the Senator would have been entirely unn as 
applied to me if he had heard the amendment I offered to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator will pardon me. I stated before that 
the only reply was to the Senator’s use of the word “‘labor.’’ 


Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator knows very well that I have not 


used any term in an offensive sense. He has lectured me on my evident 
desire to protect the manufacturing laborer while I left the agricultural 
laborer entirely unprotected. My amendment provides that all wire 
imported for fencing purposes, all used for agricultural p shall 
come in duty free so far as this proviso is concerned. In that way I cer- 
tainly protect the agricultural laborer. 

Mr. MAXEY. I find no fault with that whatever. I will say tothe 
Senator from New Jersey I think that is a wise amendment, and I do not 
find any fault with it. I was about his views as to protecting 
American labor, and I think he will find when he looks to the Reporter’s 
notes that was all I said about the Senator. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I simply wished to draw a distinction which 
the Senator from Texas will not permit me to do. The distinction is 
simply this: I say of all the wire of that class manufactured and im- 
ported not 25 per cent. is used for fencing purposes. I wish to protect 
the manufacturers of the wire in this country to a limited extent, and 
not close up the vast wire-mills. I wish to fix that distinction upon 
an industry or any number of industries which can well afford to pay 
one-half of 1 cent a pound for the additional cost of manufacture be- 
tween the coarse wire and the galvanized wire. Everybody knows that 
for any purpose for which wire is used galvanized wire is more valuable, 
more costly, more durable, better in every respect than a wire not gal- 
vanized. Under the provision proposed by the Senator from Delaware 
all classes of wire, galvanized, come in duty free. What will be the re- 
sult? Wire would come here as galvanized wire and be sold in our 
markets against an unprepared wire. That will be the sum and sub- 
stance of it. 

Mr. BECK. There seems to be a great misapprehension about gal- 
vanizing as being a new thing for which the duty ought to be added to. 
The Senator from New Jersey must be aware that the Tariff Commis- 
sion—and they surely sought to put everything high enough—declared 
over and over again in their report that steel and iron in all their grades 
had come together until there was no distinction. The Bessemer proc- 
ess, the Thomas-Gilchrist, the Siemens-Martins, and all the others had 
brought down the character of the material until they were all the same; 
and we have acted upon that all through; and yet in the present law, 
which has been the law since 1867, the only classification is ‘‘iron wire, 
bright, coppered, or tinned, drawn and finished, not more than one-fourth 
inch in diameter, not less than No. 16 wire gauge.” 

The very ing we are providing for now under which all the cotton- 
ties come in itted at 2 cents per pound and 15 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. ‘‘Iron-wire rope, strand or chain, either bright, coppered, Ro 
vanized, or coated with other metals (subject to the same rates of duty 
imposed on iron wire, of which the same are composed), made of iron 
wire not more than one-fourth inch in diameter, not less than No. 16 
wire » is now at 2 cents per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
The committee reduced the Tariff Commission’s report down to 2 cents 
a pound on No. 16. I proposed to reduce it so as to make it 1} cents, 
embracing all the wire rope, and on a call of the yeas and nays, on Sat- 
urday evening, when the Senator from New Jersey was unfortunately 
absent, I was not successful. A few votes from the gentlemen who 
are very zealous now for iron wire would have carried it if they had 
been in their seats. But now the assumption is that we are going to 
let it in free. Iron wire, just as cheap as steel wire, is only taxed 2 
cents a pound, coated, galvanized, and prepared in every form under 
the existing tariff, and 15 per cent. ad valorem in addition; and by vot- 
ing down the amendment I offered on Saturday all that character of 
wire under No. 16 wire gauge is to pay 2 cents perpound. The propo- 
sition here is to make it pay $11.20 more a ton by this proviso; and 

ou are going to starve somebody if you do not put it on, and that 
i. 20 a ton is 25 per cent. upon the value, an absolute increase of all 
this character of wire over the iron wire and iron rope which is imported 
now under the present tariff. 
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Gentlemen have only to look at the iron provision and see that that 
is the fact; and yet the moment we say that the rate we have imposed 
of? cents a pound upon all that class of wire from No. 16 down is high 
enough, gentlemen say we are going to starve somebody who wants to 
galvanize it or coat it in addition, and you shall not bring it in that 
form fit to be manufactured and the barb put upon it, but you shall go 
through another process and you shall pay $11.20 more a ton to go 
through that process. That is the proposition now. 

Mr. DAWES. And for that $11.20 he can put upon it $20 worth of 
labor abroad. 

Mr. BECK. Then I ask the Senator why it is that under the present 
tariff law wire-rope can be coppered, brightened, galvanized, and brought 
in at 2 cents per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem, and not starve the 
American laborer? 

Mr. DAWES. I answer my friend what is the object of a tariff bill 
at all if it is not to correct what is wrong in the existing law? 

Mr. BECK. The object of this tariff bill, particularly as amended by 
the men who appointed the commission and by the commission them- 
selves, is to make a reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent. over present 
rates, because they say exorbitant war duties were im in order to 
guard the taxes imposed on incomes and manufactures and they 
ought now to be largely reduced. We are now living under an artificial 
system, and instead of reducing, the Senator from Massachusetts thinks 
somebody is going to be starved unless you add 20 per cent. to the war 
rates in defiance of the statements of the commission, in defiance of the 
avowals of what they have done. The Senator from Massachusetts says 
somebody is going to starve if a man in the West gets any benefit. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator has very A aig! told the Senate what 
he understands to be the object of this bill 

Mr. BECK. And when a Senator asks me a question I tell him the 
trath, and if I can not convince him I can not help it. 

Mr.DAWES. TheSenator will let me tell him what I understand to 
be the object of this bill. 

Mr. BECK. Ithink Iunderstand it quite as well. I heard the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts tell the Senator from Delaware a little while 
age what he understood it to be. Now I propose to give him my views 
of it. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not know but that the Senator had had an op- 
portunity to give his views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Kentucky yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BECK. I have always given way to him. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator doesnot care to know what I want—— 

Mr. BECK. I should like to hear the Senator very much. I will 
give way until he makes another speech. 

Mr. DAWES. I tell the Senator that I understand the object of this 
bill is to reduce the revenue to the lowest possible point where the ex- 
penditures of the Government will permit it to be reduccd, but to so 
reduce it that there shall all along be such a discrimination between 
manufactured articles and raw material that there will be an induce- 
ment to manufacture here and not a premium to manufacture abroad. 
That is the difference between the Senator from Kentucky and myself. 
Whenever an opportunity to offer a premium to labor abroad is pre- 
sented, the Senator from Kentucky is always found on that side; I am 
always found on the other side. That is the difference between us. 

Mr. BECK. I rise simply to flatly contradict the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and so far as I am concerned to deny the fact and to assert 
that there is not a word of truth in it. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator is at this moment engaged in that very 


purpose. 
7 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky has the 
oor. 

Mr. DAWES. Itis in vain to convince him that he is, but that he 
is is as plain to everybody else, it seems to me, as anything can be made 
plain. I know the Senator does not think he is working in the inter- 
est of men abroad, but every man engaged in manufacture abroad isin 
his interest and takes the liveliest interest in all he does. 

Mr. BECK. The statement of the Senator from Massachusetts, I 
again repeat, is utterly and absolutely untrue, so far as my action is 
concerned. I am seeking to reduce the tariff in the interest of the peo- 
ple of this country, and not to put money into the pockets of a few men 
in any corner of it. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will understand that I do not impugn 
his motives or his intention. 

Mr. BECK. I understand that the Senator from Massachusetts flatly 
and distinctly avowed that my action was in the interest of people 
abroad, and the RECORD will show it. That I deny and denounce. 

Mr. DAWES. I want the Senator to understand distinctly that I do 
not impute to him any intention to serve those ple abroad, but 
somehow or other they are highly interested in all his efforts and sae 
with me in opinion as to what he is doing. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Massachusetts can not get out of the 

ion that I am a knave by saying that Iam a fool, and that every- 
body but me knows that fact. I denounce that statement also as un- 
true. 

I am acting, as I understand it, in the interest of the great body of the 
American people, and I am acting in accordance with the views taken 
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by the Tariff Commission in their report—not carried out, I admit, in 
their bill—for a reasonable reduction of taxes. When I show the Sen- 
ator and show the Senate that galvanized-iron wire and wire rope, 
which they say is worth as much as steel, is now brought in at 2 cents 


a pound up to No. 16 wire gauge, which embraces all the fencing wire 
of the country, and he now seeks to add $11.20 a ton to it because itis 
galvanized, increasing the present rates over what they are now, I say 
he is not acting in the interest of the American people and in the inter- 
est of the American farmer, but in the interest of some monopoly that 
he has more at heart than he has the good of the people, and a few man- 
ufacturers who have been lauded here, with their $500,000 made out 
of their patents, are to be held up here as the great American people. 

I claim to be as patriotic, I claim to be as honest in my convictions, 
I claim to maintain my views as intelligently as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts can venture to do his, to the extent of the ability I have at least. 
I have concealed no sentiment; I have sought to break down no in- 
dustry; I am seeking in this very matter now before us not to reduce 
the rate even to the point the Tariff Commission said they were going 
to do; but when we have war duties imposed upon us, imposed because 
a tax of 5 per cent. was placed upon incomes, a tax of 5 per cent. upon 
manufactures, and taxes upon everything, and we have been told we 
are living under a tariff that could afford reduction in the interest of 
the people, when I insist that galvanized iron wire can be brought in 
now at 2 cents a pound and then will have a protection of 60 per cent., 
I am to be told on the floor of the Senate that I am utterly against the 
interests of American labor! 

The men who are using that wire for their fences all over the great 
plains of the West, as I said this morning, can not raise a bushel of 
wheat nor a bushel of corn nor a bushel of oats, under the laws of the 
Territories that Congress has sanctioned, unless they put up fences to 
guard their little crops against the cattle that are roaming over those 
plains, owned in Chicago, owned in Boston, owned everywhere except 
among the settlers there; and we are now to require them to put up those 
fences or starve, when they are true, bona fide settlers, building up the 
country, unless they can pay 2 cents per pound, $44.80 per ton, and then 
add another $11.20 because the wire may be galvanized or coated with 
something to preserve it from rust, and that somebody is going to starve 
unless they are forced to pay that amount of money and put up that 
amount of fence they are obliged to put up or not to live at all. 

There are more men in great Territories that they are set- 
tling up every day than there are wire factories in Massachusetts, 
and all the mills of Washburn and Moen or anybody else connected 
with wire in the State that the Senatorrepresents. They are men who 
have to sell their wheat, their corn, their beef, their butter, their every- 
thing in the markets of the world, and who have to contend with the 
pauper labor everywhere in the prices they get for their products; yet 
when they want to buy wire to put up a fence to raise more, and to 
protect their crops against the cattle that are roaming over the plains, 
they shall not bring it in, so the Senator from Massachusetts says, un- 
less they pay $56 a ton for the privilege of bringing it here to put up 
fences to guard the crops they have to raise next year in order to live; 
and it is said that some manufacturer in New England or some patentee 
of barbed wire is to be starved if they are to be allowed to bring it in 
for a cent less than that. Because I am willing to consent that the 
farmer shall pay $44.80 a ton, that the manufacturer shall take that 
much out of the ets of the unprotected producers of the crops, who 
have to go a and am not willing to give him $11.20 a ton more 
added to his patents and the patents of the friends who send him here, 
JE te te Dooa be the Boce:cf she Senate as a man against the 

interests of American labor and working in such a way as to induce all 
the men who are seeking to break down the interests of this country to 
be at my back, and if I do not do it with a bad motive I have not sense 
enough to see it! 3 

I say that all my action is in the interest of the great producers of this 
country. There are five hundred men chines in those great indus- 
tries that can not be protected where there are fifty working in the in- 
dustries that the Senator seeks to tax all the people for, and it would be 
just as fair for me to say to the Senator from Massachusetts that he was 
sitting in his seat seeking to break down all the farmers of America, all 
the producers of the cotton and petroleum and tobacco and grain, of 
everything that has to go abroad and that constitute 85 per cent. of all 
we sell, and to take out of their pockets their hard earnings by refusing 
to let them buy what they need for less than 50, 60, or 75 per cent. 
more than it is offered to them in the market where they are obliged 
to sell, and doing it to put money into the pockets of a few of his friends, 
as it is for him to charge me with working in the interests of people 
outside of the United States. 

I have a right to my views; I have a right to express them. I have 
done so freely and fairly and I have opposed a reduction wherever I have 
believed that any item was being brought down below what was a rea- 
sonable protection, if you please, as in the interest of Russian sheet-iron, 
where the Senator from Massachusetts sought to make the duty 2} cents 
a pound. I rose in my place and voted against it, or offered to do so, 


when he withdrew it. When the Senator from Georgia [ Mr. BARROW ] 
sought to make cotton-ties free, although there is much reason in it, I 
said no; the present rate is right; I desire an equality of burdens. Now, 
when I say the farmers of the great West, who are using this iron wire 


and are compelled to use it and can not live without it, are taxed heav- 
ily enough when at pay $44.80 a ton duty on galvanized iron wire, 
I am to be told that I am seeking to break down American labor when 
not a pound of barbed wire can be put up without paying $15 a ton 
royalty to a firm in Massachusetts, and a Massachusetts Senator, I was 
about to say, had the audacity and had the assurance to rise and accuse 
a Senator representing a people equal to his own with operating against 
the labor of this country ! 

When the pending proposition was made by the Senator from Dela- 
ware Re SAULSBURY] I thought it was right. The Senator from 
Towa | Mr. ALLISON] expressed his approval of it; the Senator from 
Kansas [ Mr. INGALLS] expressed his approval of it. I believe the great 
mass of the Senate agree with it, and I am willing to stand upon the 
yeas and nays of the Senate to see whether or not, after we have been 
allowing galvanized iron wire, wire rope, and everything else to come 
in at 2 cents a pound with only 15 per cent. added, and we are now 
making it 2 cents a pound, as high as the present tariff makes it, the 
war tariff that everybody proposes to reduce, we shall strike off the 15 
per cent, ad valorem instead of adding the $11.50 a ton or 25 or 30 per 
cent. tariff. I am willing to take the sense of the Senate upon the yeas 
and nays upon that question. 

The suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey, to add ‘except 
brought,in for fencing pi ” will be of no value because the wire 
has to. go through the process of barbing under the patent of the Massa- 
chusetts Senators or the friends of the Senators from Massachusetts, 
before it can be made into fencing wire; and there is no way of definitely 
ascertaining that it is for fencing purposes when it comes in. I think 
the Senator from Texas was misled a little when he agreed with the 
Senator from New Jersey that he was willing to confine it to fencing 
wire, for there is nothing that comes in of a distinctive character as fenc- 
ing wire until it goes through the process; it is only wire fit for that 
purpose; which may embrace a thousand other purposes, and the Treas- 
ury decisions would include it all if that limitation were put upon it. 

I repeat that after the Senate voted down the proposition to put all 
this character of wire under 16 wire guage at 1} cents a pound duty, as 
it ought to have agreed to, and would have done if the Senator from 
New Jersey and a few other gentlemen who are now very anxious in 
the interest of farmers had been in their seats—for it was only defeated 
by about three votes—I say when that was made 2 cents instead of 1} as 
it ought to have been made, to seek to impose another half cent a pound 
upon it, $11.40 a ton, is against the interest of all the men who have to 
use those articles. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr, President, the Senator from Kentucky seems to 
be unusually as well as unduly angry. I endeavored in a few words 
which I uttered here a few moments ago to do two things: to do abso- 
lute justice to the Senator’s integrity, to the Senator’s intentions, and 
also to show ina few words his mistake. The Senator says that he 
will not be justified as tohis purposes. He insists upon it that he does 
see the effect of his proposition. 

When every importer in the land stands at his elbow and furnishes 
him with his arguments and with his specimens, which he brings into 
the Senate Chamber in their interest, he insists upon it that he knows 
what the effect of his action is. Then it must be one of two things, 
either the men behind him do not know, or he does intend to make 
such a condition of things here as will promote the interests of those 
wo bring manufactured articles here to sell. It is either one thing or 
the other. 

I have labored with the Senator a good while in this and the other 
branch. I never heard the Senator speak five minutes on the subject 
of the tariff but what he charged my constituents with being thieves 
and extortionists, and an effort on my part to create for them a mo- 
nopoly of work in this country. When I tell the Senator to-day that 
one of two things was true, that he did not know the effect of what 
he was doing, or he was doing this, and I did not believe he intended 
to do it, he flies into an pear passion about it and insists upon it 
that he must be a friend of the American laborer; when he takes the 
employment out of that laborer’s hands. I do not think still, not- 
withstanding what the Senator says, that he desires to do that; I do 
not believe for a moment that the Senator desires to take work out of 
the American laborer’s hands; but I do still think, notwithstanding 
what he has said to-day, and notwithstanding what he has said a hun- 
dred times over in the last fortnight, that when he puts a condition of 
things like this, that you can bring a manufactured article into onr 
market from abroad and pay less duty than you do on the material of 
which it is made, it is utterly impossible for him to make intelli- 
gent men see that that does not offer a bounty to the labor employer 
abroad. He can not do it, because it is true that it offers a bounty to 
labor abroad; it to that extent takes employment out of the laborer 
here at home. He may amplify, he may talk about his love for the poor 
laborer the live-long day; but until he can demonstrate that that is 
true it is idle for him, and I had rather believe that the Senator is blind 
than to believe that seeing it he still persists in it. 

The Senator talks about how much it costs the poor farmer out in 
the Western country to fence in his land, and his denunciation of this 
duty upon wire he seems to think is aimed at some patentee in my 
State who gets something upon the wire after it is brought here or after 
it is made here. It has no effect upon that question. That question 
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is summed up in this: That patentee furnishes to his farmer every rod 
of his fence a dollar cheaper than he could otherwise have it; and be- 
cause the patentee takes 5 cents out of every dollar and keeps it him- 
self and gives 95 cents of it to the farmer, my friend from Kentucky 
thinks he serves the farmer by denouncing that patentee for taking out 
5 cents of the dollar which he saves for every rod to the farmer, and 
my friend from Kentucky thinks the farmer needs to be defended against 
that man. That is all there is to that, sir. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, only one suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts needsanswer. If thatstatement was true, then I should 
be false to the best. interests, as I think, of the American workman. 
He says I propose in this case to allow the raw material to come in at 
a higher rate than the manufactured article, and by allowing the raw 
material to come in higher than the manufactured article I am agai 
American labor. If his statement was true his conclusions would be 
correct; but, unfortunately for him, on Saturday evening we allowed the 
iron and steel rods out of which the wire is made for the wire fences to 
be imported into this country at six-tenths of a cent a pound, or $13.44 
a ton, reducing it from what the committee had reported, $22.40 a 
ton, or 1 cent a pound, to $13.44 a ton; and in the very next line after 
doing that we placed a duty on the manufactured product of $44.80 a 
ton, making a difference in favor of the manufacturer of $31.40 on the 
finished product more than was placed upon the raw material. 

I thought it was well enough to contradict as bold a statement as the 
Senator made that I had voted to place a higher tax upon the raw ma- 
terial out of which the wire was made than I had upon the wire itself, 
for even my proposition of 14 cents a pound was $32. ton on the finished 
product as against $13 for the raw material. I could not quite afford 
to allow the country to understand that I had done what the Senator 
sai 


d. 

Mr. DAWES. I want the Senator to understand what he means, 
Wire without being galvanized he proposes shall pay so much. He 

roposes that any man who will put $20 worth of labor and material on 
it in the shape of galvanizing it may bring it in at the same rate of 
duty. 

Mr. BECK. The iron rod out of which the wire is made comes in at 
six-tenths of 1 cent a pound. Two cents on the finished material will 
pay for the galvanizing, the coating, and everything else; even under 
the present tariff it was all that was allowed the iron wire or wire rod, 
except 15 percent. The result will simply be to get the very best article, 
because the manufacturer here being allowed his raw material at six- 
tenths of 1 cent a pound, and obtaining $44.80 on his product, can manu- 
facture it, galvanize it, do ev else with it, and still undersell 
anybody who has to pay $44.80 a ton for competing with him, and no- 
body is going to bring in ungalvanized wire at that price. That is what 
I 


say. 

Mr. DAWES. The question is not what the present tariffis. The 
question is not what we put upon the raw material, this ungalvanized 
wire, That is not the question. The question is what is the difference 
the Senator proposes to make between ungalvanized and galvanized wire. 
If he makes no difference he makes it an object to put the galvanizing 
upon it where labor is cheaper and aee the remaja face put = 
in the galvanizing process is cheaper and no duty upon it. He 
makes tas inducement. That is what led me to say that the Senator 
offered a bounty to work abroad against work here. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator will allow me one word in regard to 
these poor starving industries in Massachusetts, a Senator, to whom a 
note was addressed by a leading New England gentleman who knows 
the fact very well—I will neither name the Senator nor the gentle- 
man—hands me this note: 

I call attention to the fact that the stock of the Washburn & Moen Wire Works 
f Massachusetts— $ 


For whom the Senators plead— 
sells and is scarce at $200 per share—the par is $100—and declare dividends of 
20 per cent. 

These are the poor starving men who are to be driven out of employ- 
a if the farmer gets his wire in, even galvanized, at $44.80 a ton 

uty. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator please to explain what that which 
Washburn & Moen put upon the wire after it is brought here or after 
it is made here has to do with the duty upon the wire itself? 

Mr. BECK. It means that the iron wire comes in now coated and gal- 
vanized at2 cents a pound, and has been co: for the last twenty years, 
and has still enabled Messrs. Washburn and Moen to raise their stock 
from 100 to 200 and to divide 20 per cent. and to make $500,000 out of 
this industry; and as we do not propose to put it any lower we do not 
care to give them $11.20 a ton more than they are getting now, as they 
are not starving. 

Mr. DAWES. Itdoesnot make any difference to the Washburn and 
Moen patent whether the wire comes in free or paysaduty. That 
makes no difference at all with that process; and because the Senator 
can not reach that patent he makes faces at somebody else. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, we have now consumed about three 
hours upon this inconsiderable question. I thinkit is time we should 
take a vote upon it. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the amend- 
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ment proposed by me was the very suggestion made by the Senator 
from Kentucky; that is, to reduce the rate proposed in the bill toone- 
fourth of a cent per pound. I am in favor of protection to American 
industries, because I believe that it has contributed immensely to the 
growth and prosperity of our country, and will continue to do so; but 
I am not the slave of protection; I donot declare in favor of protection 
for protection’s sake for the reason that that exigency has not yet arisen 
and Ido not think it will arise, certainly not until we have extinguished 
our public debt; nor will it arise until we shall have need of less appro- 
priations for our public expenditures. The Senator from Kentucky 
comes in here a young man, but with the economical policies of a past 
generation. I desire to say to him and to others that this question is 
no longer a New England x aga or a Northern question, or a West- 
ern question. Many of these industries are gravitating Southwest. 
Ere long iron and cotton will require that the labor to produce them, 
which will be, as I think, in the Southwest, shall have some protection. 
In fact, I do not believe that there is any State in this Union that does 
not desire the introduction and the growth of manufactures, and it is 
for the protection chiefly of the agriculturists, not mainly for those 

in manufactures, that protection should be accorded. It is in 
order that there shall not be the entire population of this country en- 
gaged in one single pursuit, but that some of them shall be in 
other pursuits where they will become consumers of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to get into a general discussion on 
every item of the bill, but I ask whether we have not consumed time 
enough this morning on this question to take a vote upon it, and I re- 
call the attention of the Senate again to the fact that I have accepted 
the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky to put this ata quarter of 
a cent a pound more than the wire not galvanized, when the commis- 
sion recommend 1 cent. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the vote is taken I desire to make a report 
from the Committee on Appropriations. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will receive it. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7077) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other p to report it with sundry amendments. I ask that 
the bill be printed as proposed to be amended, and I will state to the 
Senate that at a very early day I shall call it up and ask to have it acted 
upon. I do not think it will take very long to dispose of it. 

Mr. MORRILL. At what time? 

Mr. LOGAN. Idonot desire to interfere with the revenue bill, but I 
shall call it up the first opportunity where it will not interfere with the 
business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the Calen- 
dar, and the amendments as reported will be printed under the rule. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam directed by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2269) to increase the efficiency of the 
Army of the United States, to report it in connection with the Army 
appropriation bill, in order that it may be called up then. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 7327) to establish Toutes; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Oflices and Post-Roads, and ordered to 


be printed. 
INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

The P: IDING OFFICER. Is the Senate ready for the question 
on the amendment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]? ; 

Mr. BECK. Ido not propose to take any more time and I do not ex- 
pect I should have said one word on this amendment but for some ques- 
tions asked me on Saturday and again to-day by the Senator from Mas- 
giant Sr I again deny once tbe that the notions I have are 

e notions of a past generation or that they are not bei b 
the world. - I believe we have to liberalize fas ices gs Ar to 
reduce our taxes, we have to be able to sell as low as other people in 
order to control the trade of China, Japan, and the Indies, as we shall 
whenever we do trade fairly and upon reasonable terms. When I am 

to reduce the cost of this article of wire and other articles to 

the farmers, I am seeking to reduce to the manufacturer as well the 
price of his sugar and his blankets and cotton and his raw material, 
and everything that is necessary to enable him to pull off his coat and 
work on terms like other people. The antiquated notion of the world 
is the one now adhered to by the Senator from Vermont. It has not 
been fifty years since England had a protective tariff on everything. 
She drained the American colonies until she would not allow them to 
make a horseshoe nail; she would not allow any but English ships to 
eome into her ports, and she would not allow a coastwise trade. 

Mr. MORRILL. But the Senator can name no other country that 
practices free trade. 

Mr. BECK. I can name no other country that has quadrupled her 


commerce. There is nobody else that we can not compete with except 
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that single country. I hold her tariffin my hand. There it is in half 
a column, £20,000,000, nearly $100,000,000, drawn from liquors, tea, 
cofiee, and tobacco. That is the whole tariff. I will send it tothe Re- 
porter to be incorporated in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will relieve the Senator from having his article 
published by reading the English tariff myself and showing what every 
article is that they protect, that they have a duty upon; and on every 
article but one it is a specific duty: 


on 
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Ale or beer, specific gravity not exceeding 1,065° per barrel.. 
Ale or beer, specific gravity not exceeding 1 ‘090° per barre 
Ale or beer, specific gravity exceeding 1 090? per Rated. 
Bee pie age ifi vity not exceeding 1,190° barrel. 
r, spruce, specific gravity not ex ing per 

Beer, spruce, exceeding 1,190° per barrel. 
Cards, playing, per dozen ‘packs... 
Chicory (raw or kiln-dried), hundredweight... 
Chicory (roasted or groun , pound... 
Chloral hydrate, pound ... 
pe waerea und... 
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and chocolate, Tyne 
Soie. raw, hundredwei 
Coffee, kiln-dried 


Collodion. gallon.. 
Essence of spruce, 10 per cent. ad yalorem. 
Ether, iodide of, gallon.... 


i 
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irits, rum, 
ape cologne water, gallon. 


a areri than and less than 42° spirit, gallon. 
Wine, Fay each additional degree of strength Kails 42°, gallon. 


It will be seen that Great Britain imposes a protective tariff upon all 
of these articles, and every one but one is a specific duty 

Mr. BECK. I have sent the British tariff to the Bornier, request- 
ing that it be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The paper submitted by Mr. BECK is as follows: 


The British tarif. 
RATES OF ALL TAXES AND IMPOSTS 


From which the esanka revenue of the United eo was raised, pere 
elded by each tax or impost, showing the 
g on the 3lst day of March, 1882, with the ABU Shr 
charges ecting the same, under each head, these being de- 
ducted, and leaving net amount of revenue; and of the aggregate revenue 
collected in the previous ten years. 


[Compiled from Mr. Slagg’s Return No. 350, session 3 (in continuation of Parlia- 
Fe mogaed Paper No. of session 3, 1881) ordered to be printed pape york 
with alphabetical rearrangemen' and comparative statements 
res =p year preceding and summary et nine previous years, } 
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* And upwards in proportion. 
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Mr. BECK. What the Senator from Vermont read proves exactly 
what I say that beer, wines, alcoholic liquors, coffee and its substitutes, 
tea, and tobacco, with the exception of a little upon dried fruits, form 


the British tariff, and she is not a very unimportant nation in the com- 
merce of the world when we are paying her $130,000,000 a year to do 
our carrying trade. That is quite an important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. The amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
was an amendment to an amendment which I offered this morning. 
Thatamendment was withdrawn with the understanding that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont would fall with it, and then I of- 
fereda subsequent amendment in lieuof theone which I had previously 
offered and to which the amendmentof the Senator from Vermont does 
not apply. Ihave no objection, however, to first takinga vote upon the 
proposition of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. Itwill make no difference. Ithink theSenator had 
better allow my amendment to be voted upon first. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am perfectly willing that it should be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now before the Senate 
is the amendment of the Senator from Vermont, which will be reported. 
_. The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 736, after the word 
‘tor,’ it is proposed to strike out the word ‘‘ compound;”’ in line 737, 
after the word ‘‘ whatsoever,” to insert “‘ not including paints; ” and in 
line 740, to strike out ‘‘one-half’’ and insert ‘‘ one-fourth of 1.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Let the question be divided, and let us vote upon 
the first amendment. That is a ve one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division of the question being called 
for, the question will be first taken on the amendment of the tor 
from Vermontin line 736, before the word ‘‘ alloy,’’ tostrike out ‘“‘ com- 
pound;”’ so as to read: 

When galvanized, or coated with any metal, or alloy, or mixture of metals, 
by any process whatsoever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that an amendment to the one offered by the 
Senator from Delaware ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. The Senator from Dela- 
ware withdrew his amendment by consent of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The vote on this amendment does not affect the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware, I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not affect the last amendment 
offered by the Senator from Delaware. The question is on agreeing to 
the first amendment of the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont is, after the word ‘‘ whatsoever,’’ in line 737, to insert 
the words ‘‘not including paints,” and in line 740 to strike out ‘‘one- 
half” and insert ‘‘ one-fourth of 1,” 

Mr. MORRILL. The last amendment is the one the Senator from 
Delaware desires a separate vote upon. Let the question be taken upon 
the amendment in line 737 first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
in line 737, to insert the words ‘‘ not including paints.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. The question now comes up on the amendment in 
line 740 reducing the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission and by 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let that amendment be reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 740 it is proposed to 
strike out ‘‘ one-half” and to insert ‘‘one-fourth of 1; ™ so as to read: 

One-fourth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the rates provided in this act. 


Mr. BAYARD. Isubmit to the honorable Senator from Vermont 
that there is an advance in the ee of manufacture and in the propor- 
tion of labor bestowed that would by the tr geese ast pasty Aa 
amendment raise the duty to an average of 37 per cent. ad valorem. 

My object in the tariff bill has been a plain one throughout, to pre- 
serve so far as we could a proportion in ‘Bea so that where you start 
upon a crude material and add to the value by advanced processes of 
labor there the rate of taxation in the tariff should accompany the 
advance in the labor bestowed upon it. 

I have here from some persons whom I know, one firm, McDaniel, 
Harvey & Co., who have the chief seat of their works in P lvani 
and Maryland, the statement that if half a cent contained in this pro- 
viso stands, it will give an ad valorem duty of 37 per cent. upon this 
manufacture. If that beso, whatare you tosay upon reducing it when 
you put upon pig-iron a tariff of very nearly 60 per cent. ad valorem? 

Therefore, as I have striven from the first to the last that there shall 
be some faint thread of a principle running through this law, something 
to which you can apply the various processes, it seems to me that it 
would be out of proportion, that it would be entirely disproportionate 
to place the ad valorem duty upon the galvanized process of wire at 
34 per cent. instead of leaving it as the bill now stands at37. Ishould 
say, to my great surprise in differing on this question with my friend 
from Vermont, that it is better that the tax should stay at half a cent 
additional than at a quarter of a cent. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very likely the Senator from Delaware may be 
right, but having joined hands with the Senator from Kentucky, who 
has almost frightened me out of my propriety this morning, I shall not 
desert him on this vote. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next question is on the amend- 
ee the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY], which will be 
reported. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVECLERK. Afterthe word ‘‘enumerated,’’ 
in line 735, it is proposed to insert the words ‘‘except wire.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The object of that amendment is to take wire 
out of this provision, which requires that where there is coating placed 
upon it of any description there shall be a duty of one-fourth of 1 cent 
as now fixed by the amendment of the Senator from Vermont, the ob- 
ject of my amendment being to secure the cheapest possible fencing 
material to the farmers of this country. 

Mr. MORRILL. Having once wired in the fourth of 1 centa pound, 
the Senator from Delaware proposes that we shall wire it out, and that 
this article which is particularly intended to be included shall be ex- 
cluded. I trust we shall do nothing of that short. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I now call attention to my amendment offered 
to the amendment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that his amendment was not formally offered. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will now move to insert after the word ‘‘ wire” 
the words “‘ used for fencing only.” 

Mr. HOAR. How can a duty depend upon the subsequent use of 
an article the design of which is not apparent from its quality when it 
comes in, when the same article can be used for different purposes? 

Mr.SAULSBURY. I to the Senator from New Jersey to put 
his amendment in a shape to apply by numbers. Under the phrase- 
ology now suggested, ‘‘ used for fencing purposes,” it would be so hard 
to determine at the custom-houses that it would practically amount to 


nothing. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I confess that I do not really know the sizes of 
wire used for eo as designated in this bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iwill inform the Senator from New Jersey that 
the sizes are between 5and 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey to the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. The Senator from New Jersey is going to modify 
his amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am informed that the gauges of wire used for 
this purpose are between the numbers 5and16. Iwill therefore move 
to insert after the word ‘‘except wire” the words “‘used for fencing be- 
tween gauges 5 and 16.” 

Mr. HOAR. Why does the Senator from New Jersey think that 
should beexcepted? Is itany morejust to pay a bounty to the foreigner 
who makes that kind of wire than any other? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not know that it is, except in this regard: 
I am certain, for my part, that it should not all be exempted, but there 
seems to be a demand here that wire used for fencing purposes should 
be exempted. Iam willing, so far as I am concerned, to submit to that 
demand, but I am not willing to include all wire. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator from Delaware and the Senator from 
New Jersey want to include fencing wire they do not want to include 
No. 5. No. 8 is the lowest number, I think, which is used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BECK. Between 8 and 13. 

Mr. PLUMB. Nine is perhaps the most usual number, though I 
think 8 is often used. It certainly ought not to be any lower than 8. 

Mr. McPHERSON. No lower than 8 and no higher than 13. 

Mr. DAWES. Then it would be necessary to put a penalty on the 
use of any other wire. s 

Mr. PLATT. IfI can have the attention of the Senator from New 
Jersey for a moment I should like to inquire of him whether this would 
include telegraph wire? I do not suppose the telegraph companies are 
such poor people that we need to legislate specially in their behalf. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Between gauges 5 and 16, I was informed; now 
I am again informed that it is between 8 and 13. I confess I do not 
myself know what sizes of wire are used for fencing, as designated by 
numbers. IfI can be informed on that point accurately, I can then 

repare the amendment according to the suggestion of the Senator from 


ware, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In what form does the Senator from 
New Jersey propose his amendment? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I move to amend the amendment by adding 
after “‘except wire” the words ‘used for fencing only between sizes 8 
and 13.” 


Mr. MORRILL. That is precisely the size thatis used for telegraph 


w y the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendmentof 
the Senator from New Je [Mr. MCPHERSON] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware (ite. SAULSBURY]. 

The question being put, a division was called for; and the ayes were 


Mr. BAYARD. I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. It |23— 


should stand, according to my theory, at one-half cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when Mr. BuTLER’s name was called). My col- 
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league [Mr. BuTLER] is paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Mc- 
DILL]. On this question my colleague would vote ‘‘yea.”’ 


Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he werehere, Ishould vote 
ae ea” 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired withthe 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name. was called). I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. Ifhe were 
present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. HOAR (when Mr. SHERMAN’S name was ences The two Sen- 
ators from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN and Mr, PENDLETON] are per 

Mr. GARLAND (when Mr. WALKER’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. WALKER] is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL]. If my colleague were here, he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. VOORHEES. A pair has been arranged for myself with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. I would vote ‘‘yea’’ if not 


paired. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. WinpoM]. I announce the pair for the day, so that I 
shall not have to announce it again. 

Mr. ROLLINS (after having voted in the negative). I desire to with- 
draw my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 27; as follows: 
YEAS—27. 

ae TOW, rae & poe Saulsbury, 

yard onas, 
Beck, ` OTLA McPherson, Vance, 
Call, Groome, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Grover, Mo: R Vi 
Cockrell, Hampton, Will 
Coke, Ransom, 

NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Conger, Hoar, Miller of Cal., 
Allison, Davis of Ill, Ingalls, Miller of $ 
Anthony, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
lair, Frye, Kellogg, Platt, 
Cameron of Pa., aoe A Lapham, Plumb, 
Cameron of Wis., n, Mı Š Sewell. 
cott, Hawley, Mahone, 
ABSENT—22. 

Brown, Garland, MeDill 
Butler, Hill, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston Pendl Walker, 
Edmun Jones of Florida, Rollins, Windom. 
Fair, Lamar, Saunders, 
Ferry, Logan, Sawyer, 


So the amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 25, noes 23. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. LOGAN (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the tor from North Carolina [Mr.RANsom]. Were he 
here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). On points of difference I 
am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]; but on 
this I vote ‘‘yea,’? as he and I 

Mr. McPHERSON (when his name was called). May I inquire if 
we are voting on the amendment of the Senator from Delaware? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the amendment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. After the word ‘‘ enumerated,” in line 735? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is it. x 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. GARLAND (when Mr. WALKER’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. WALKER] is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL]. If my colleague were here, he would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). During my 
absence the Senator with whom I was paired transferred his pair to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY ] and hein turn transferred it tothe 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] during his absence. I find 
that the Senator from Delaware and I have both voted on this roll-call. 
As I feel bound to take care of the pair of the Senator from Michigan, 
I withdraw my vote. Before the result is announced I should like to 
ask the Senator from New Hampshire if the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
JONES] is paired with any Senator? 

Mr. ROLLINS. I just announced my pair with the Senator from 


Florida [Mr. J eer: 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I believe I shall pair the Senator from Michi- 
gan with the Senator from Florida, and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and I can both vote. 


well. 


Mr. ROLLINS. Very 
Mr. HARRIS. I will let my vote stand ‘‘yea.’’ 
Mr. ROLLINS. I vote ‘‘nay.” 


Mr. SAWYER. I am paired to-day with the Senator from Missis- 

sippi [Mr. LAMAR] on all questions, I reserving the right to vote against 
journment and to make up a quorum. I announce that for the day. 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—29, 
Bayer George’ Jonna? Van Wyek, 
, rge, an 
Beck. Gorman, i Wi 
Camden, Groome, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Coke, ’ Hampts Peak: : es 
e, 
Davis of Ill., Tres ge $ bury, 
Farley, Ingalls, Slater, 
NAYS—25. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Anthony, Edmunds, ham, Platt, 
Blair, Frye, McMillan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, McPherson, Sewell. 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahone, 
Chilcott, Hawley, Miller of Cal. 
Conger, Hoar, Miller of N. ¥., 
ABSENT—2, 
Barrow, Fe a 
Brown. Hil, Meba, artali 
Butler, Johnston, Pendleton, Walker, 
Call, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Windom. 
Davisof W. Va., Kellogg, Ransom, 
Fair, Lamar, Saunders, 
So the amendment was to. 


Lines 742 and 743 were read, as follows: 


Steel in any form, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 3 
cents per pound. 5 

Mr. ALLISON. I move, in line 743, to strike out “3” and insert 
‘*23,?? so as to conform to what has been already done. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move toamend the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa by making the duty 1} cents a pound, and I will state why I make 
that motion. 

The steel schedule in this bill is more elaborate than ever found its 
place before in a tariff law in this country or any other country as far 
as elaborate tariffs are concerned. We have provided in this schedule 
for almost every imaginable stage of steel manufacture and preparation, 
and this duty of 3 cents a pound proposed by the bill, reduced to 24 by 
my friend from Iowa and proposed again to be reduced by me to 1}, 
would virtually place all unenumerated articles of steel at a higher rate 
of duty than almost any other, however advanced in manufacture. 
Three cents a pound is $67.20 a ton; 14 cents a pound is $33.60 a ton. 
The Senate have already voted upon the matter of steel rails made by 
the Bessemer process a duty of less than 1 cent a pound—I think three- 
fourths of 1 cent. Your legislation, to be sensible and just, must be in 
contemplation of existing facts. The pace of modern invention inthe 
reduction of crude ores by a single process to the condition of steel has 
been so rapid and so complete within the last ten years that it may be 
stated almost with safety that to make steel or to make iron is simply 
a question of the will of the manufacturer without increased cost for 
material. How utterly outof proportion to lay a tax of $6 a ton upon 
pig-iron or scrap-iron, what may be called iron in its crude state and 
first step of manufacture, and then by this provision to lay a duty of 
more than eleven times as much upon that which can be produced by 
the same process without any material increase in the cost of produc- 
tion? 

I suppose that every member of the Senate has been furnished as I 
have been with letters stating the empress of invention under what is 
called the Siemens-Martin process, principally in Germany, where- 
by the very combustion of the ore and of the metal is assisted by its 
own components, so that the very phosphorus which is fatal to the iron 
becomes the agent for making the iron purer and better in the course of 
the process, This is the triumph of modern invention, of human inge- 
nuity for man’s benefit, and yet the American tariffattempts to exclude 
the American people from the benefits of modern invention. 

At page 24 and 25 of Mr, Oliver’s statement before the Committee on 
Finance will be found his statement—I will not call it an explanation— 
but his statement as to why the Tariff Commission chose to put this 
egregious and exorbitant tax of $67.20 a ton upon all such steel in every 
shape as may have escaped their ingenuity in making out their schedule. 
I have oftentimes in praise of a man heard it said that what he did 
not know about a subject was not worth knowing.. That is a common 
phrase; and I have a strong impression that what these able and skill- 
ful and ingenious manufacturers of steel and iron, who were properly rep- 
resented by Mr. Oliver, do not know of their own interests on this sub- 
ject it is scarcely worth while for any one engaging in that industry to 


acquire. 

When I look over the action of the Senate, I see steel rails put at some- 
thing like $18 a ton, corrugated steel put at 1.6 cents a pound, crucible 
cast-steel at 2 cents, and slabs at arate much less than 2 cents per pound. 
Ifind that crucible cast-steel, that steel, as I understand, which requires 
the presence of charcoal in its manufacture, not above 5 cents per pound 
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in value is put at 1} cents; valued at 5 cents per po which is $110a 
ton, we propose to put a duty of $33.60 per ton, something in a fair pro- 
portion to both protection and revenue. Not above 9 cents in value it 
is put at 2 cents per pound, and above 9 cents at 2} cents per pound, 
this being crucible steel, the most expensive form in which steel is made. 
My friend from New Jersey will find it at line 667 of the bill. 

I mean to say that this general measure of taxation is preceded by 
specific schedules of taxation arranged after very careful consideration 
of the subject, and yet at the end they propose to throw a drag-net, not 
over the past only, but over the future, for that is what Mr. Oliver re- 
fers to when he says the tariff is not made for existing exigencies of 
trade, but it is made for the future. 

Mr. OLIVER. I say I do not know of any article to-day which is imported or 


made in this country which escaped us. 
* * + s * * 


> 
In making this general clause so high we intended to make them hold tothe 
old names, and not endeavor to get ahead of the law, though it will not be used. 
You mo keark ror high, and you Sona them vache dhe —— names, But 
aoe we thought of, and to-day there is no use for that clause, but there may be 
next year. 

Desiring to preserve a proportion in the scale of tariff duties, desiring 
that there shall be a fair equity resting upon the burdens of all produc- 
tion and of all consumption in this country, that there shall be, as I 
said this morning, some vague thread of a principle running through 
this law which we can apply to the various duties, I submit that it is 
utterly absurd to apply a duty of 3 cents per or $67.20 a ton upon 
all non-enumerated productions of steel, when the whole schedule has 
been so sifted, so i so arranged, and all by the Senate, ata rate 
far inferior to that which is now proposed. Isubmitto my friend from 
Iowa that he can scarcely find a steel product specially enumerated, be- 
cause of its importance and of its advance in the process of manufacture, 
that is taxed so high as he now proposes to apply to the vast racing 
if it be vast, and I do not think it is very vast, for what Mr. Oliver 
associates do not know about the various forms of steel is not worth in- 
quiring about to-day. I say a tax of $33.60 per ton upon the produc- 
tion of steel is a fair and reasonable and fall tax. 

Mr. ALLISON. I quite with the Senator from Delaware that 
the present schedule with reference to steel is a very extensive one. 

Mr. BAYARD. Very elaborate. 

Mr. ALLISON, Itis elaborate in every way. It covers, perhaps, 
almost everything that is now imported. I think the rate fixed by the 
committee was too high. I do not know but that the rate suggested 
by me was too high. It certainly would be upon the lower grade of 
steel known as Bessemer steel and steel made by kindred processes. 
And in order that there may be absolute fairness, I will modify my 
amendment by inserting 30 cent. ad valorem, and then let the steel 
come in as it can. I trust the Senator from Delaware will accept that. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is the present tariff. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know it is, and it certainly is as low as we can 
afford to go. 

Mr. BAYARD. I would rather vote for that than I would for the 
specific duty here proposed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will modify my amendment, then. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Delaware a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. On line 678, on “crucible cast-steel,”’ “valued 
above 5 cents and not above9 cents per pound,” the duty is “2 rae ga 
pound ; valued at above 9 cents per pound, 2$ cents per pound.” 
refers to a certain kind of steel, ingots, blooms, slabs, &c., &c. Now 
we go on to line 742, that we now propose to amend “‘steel in any 
form ;” meaning, of course, any form other than the exact form desig- 
nated; ‘‘not specially enumerated in this act.” I want to know by 
what process of reasoning the Senator concludes that if, in a certain 
form as that in line 681, it shall demand 2} cents per pound, as already 
fixed, while in line 742, the same quality of steel shall only be sub- 
jected to a duty of 14 cents per pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is not the same quality of steel. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Why not? 

Mr. BAYARD. The schedule from line 667 to 682 covers the highest 
class of crucible-steel. It is from this class that the finest articles of 
machinery are made, that the finest cutlery is made. It is adapted to 
the production of the highest degree of skill and labor in articles com- 
posed of steel. Therefore it has all been enumerated. Why, then, should 
you put steel, in any form not specially enumerated, at a higher rate 
than you have proposed and adopted for the most expensive class of care- 
fully prepared steel? I think the proposition of the Senator from Iowa 
is vastly more acceptable; it is vastly more just. Ishall, with pleasure, 
vote for 30 per cent. ad valorem, for then I shall know, in a certain de- 
gree, what we areabout; whereas if we put it 2} or 3 cents a pound we 
shall not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Secretary of the Senate has informed me 
that the item referred to was not changed at all except as indicated by 
the bill handed me, in line 679: 


Valued above 5 cents and not above 9 cents per pound, 2cents per pound; yal- 
ued at above 9 cents per pound, 2} cents per pound. 


This wholescheduleisarranged very largely upon the form, not quali: 
of the steel, the form of blocks. For instance, a block resis ee 
number of inches in size and less than certain pounds in weight is to bear 
a certain duty for a specific purpose and one well understood. Now, I 
submit that in line 742, if you propose to apply that rule, you should 
change the phraseol entirely. Instead of saying ‘‘steel in any 
form” you should say ‘‘steel of any quality not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act,” becauseitis specified as to form where rates 
are fixed as to form. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator from New Jersey think that un- 
less the word ‘‘quality’’ is inserted there will be some trouble about 
the higher grades of steel? 

Mr. McPHERSON. In the former sections we provide for steel of a 
certain size and certain weight. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I submit to the Senator from New Jersey that 
the way to correct it is to strike out ‘‘in any form” and say: 

Steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad va- 
orem, 


I think that covers everything. 
Mr. McPHERSON. I think the use of that phraseology is entirely 


nM. ALLISON. Well, strike out “‘in any form” and say: 
‘ Steel not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 30 per cent. ad va- 
orem, 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I have no objection tostriking out those words. 
Perhaps that would be an improvement on my motion. 
anA LLRON: I suggest, then, thestrikingoutof the words ‘“‘in any 

rm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
just suggested by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I move to strike out “3 cents per pound” 
and insert ‘‘30 per cent. ad valorem.’? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Delaware with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes; I think that is better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa. I 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In the whole metal schedule the commission 
has, I think, very wisely adopted a specific duty instead of an ad va- 
lorem duty. Ishould like to inquire why in this particular case there 
ae itis ar from that well-known rule, which I believe to be a good 

e? 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator address himself to me? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. The reason is that there is a great variety of price, 
for steel, dependent upon the quality and grade of it. This bill pro- 
vides 3 cents per pound; I a reduction to 2} cents; the Sen- 
ator from Delaware a further reduction to 1} cents per pound, 
and made a very excellent argument showing why 2} cents per pound 
would be a very high rate upon a class of steel that might be imported; 
and so it occurred to me that the best way is to hold to the present law, 
which simply makes an ad valorem according to the value and quality. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

The amendment was to. 

The clause from line 744 to line 756, inclusive, was read, as follows: 


Provided, That all metal produced from iron or its which is cast and mal- 
leable, of whatever description or form, without to the percentage of 
carbon contained therein, whether Hapa by cementation, or converted, cast, 
or made from iron or its by crucible, Bessemer, pneumatic, Thomas- 
Gilchrist, basic, Siemens- in, or prosen; or by the equivalent of 
either, or by the combination of two or more of the processes, or their equiva- 
aaron by any fusion or other process which prodaos from iron or its ores a 
mi either granular or fibrous in structure, which is cast and malleable, except- 
ing what is known as malleable iron castings, shall be classed and denominated 
as steel. 

The clause from line 757 to line 761 was read, as follows: 


No allowance or reduction of duties for partial loss or damage in consequence 
of rust or of discoloration shall be made m any description of iron or steel, 
or upon any paray manufactured article of iron or steel, or upon any manufact- 
ure of iron or steel. 


Lines 762 and 763 were read, as follows: 

Argentine, albata, or German silver unmanufactured, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The clause from line 764 to line 779, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Copper, imported in the form of ores, and copper cement, 2} cents on each 
ed therein; old copper, fit on 


und of fine copper contained therein ; per, 
it cents on each porsa of fine copper coni for 
„and all Sopon non metal of which 

ly enumerated or pro- 


remanufacture, ¢ 
vi for in this act, 3 cents per pound ; copper in plates, bars, i Chili or 
factured 


l 


act, 4 
‘ares of copper, or of which copper ape 
rin this 


Mr. BECK. I merely desire to suggest that that whole coppersched- 
ule is too high. We have reduced it from the present rate, it is true, 
but it is in all its forms absolutely prohibitory at the present rate as 
well as at the rate proposed in the bill. If there is to be any cheap- 
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ening of articles made out of copper or of which copper is the principal 
component element, the duty ought to be reduced a good deal lower 
that itis now. There ought to besome chance for some competitionin 
order to reduce prices to a reasonable rate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope there will be no motion to meddle with this. 
The rate fixed is 25 per cent. less than the existing law. 

Mr. BECK. I am notgoing to make any motion in regard to it, but 
it is prohibitory now atthe rate proposed, just as itis at the rate in the 
existing law, and the prices are unnecessarily kept up of everything 
connected with copper. I do not think that it is my duty to make 
every motion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask the Senator from Vermont if that provis- 
ion covers copper fastenings of vessels ? 

Mr. BECK. Of course. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. We are talking about relieving our shipping in- 
terests and benefiting the carrying trade. It seems to me there ought 
to be some exception made in behalf of that particular interest of cop- 
per fastenings and sheathings in the construction of ships. 

Mr. MO . All these materials come in free for ship’s use. 

The item in lines 780 and 781 was read, as follows: 

Brass in bars or pig, old brass, and clippings from brass or Dutch metal, li 
cents per pound. 

The item in line 782 was read, as follows. 

Lead ore, and lead dross, 1} cents per pound. 

The items from lines 783 to line 785, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

Lead in pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, 
and old serap-lead, fit only to be reman: |, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. INGALLS. Are these various items of the lead classification 
being agreed to? 

Mr. BECK. They are increased. 

Mr. INGALLS. The lead products in the chemical schedule were 

over with the understanding that they were to be considered 
when this portion of the metal schedule came up. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. INGALLS. I did not want these items to pass as being agreed 
to until we had considered them in connection with the portion of the 
schedule of chemical products including lead products. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator that it is first necessary to 
fix the duty on pig-lead. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. After that is done we can go back and fix the duties 
on the chemicals of which lead is a component. 

Mr. BECK. I did not hear the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I merely to the Senator from Kansas that 
it was necessary first to fix the duty on pig-lead, and then we might 
fix the duty on the lead products. 

Mr. BECK. We have made in this bill on old and refuse lead run 
into bricks and bars and old scrap-lead 2 cents per pound, and under 
the present law it is 1} cents per pound, if Iam correct. On lead in 
sheets, pipes, or shot, the duty here is 3 cents per pound, which is 2} 
cents in the present law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that 
the rates are the same as the present law. He is mistaken about their 
being advanced. 

Mr. INGALLS. They were reduced by the Tariff Commission and 
restored by the committee. 

Mr. RICH. That is it. 

Mr. BECK. If I read the present law correctly, lead in sheets, pipes, 
or shot, we have made 3 cents instead of 2} cents a pound as it is under 
the existing law, or else there is a misprint in the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Lead ore and pig-lead are the same here as under 
the existing law. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, but the lead in sheets, pipes, or shot is 3 cents per 
pound by the bill, and it is 2} cents under the existing law, as will be 
seen on 24 of the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator is right about that. 

Mr. BECK. That item was increased and the others restored to the 
existing rates. The itemsin the chemical schedule, which the Senator 
from Kansas calls attention to, were passed over until we should act on 
this. I think the schedule is altogether too high. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ishould like to ask what is the necessity of keep- 
ing up the tax on copper and lead as high as appears in this schedule? 

. ALLISON. Copper is reduced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is not one pound of copper or lead imported 
to-day into this country, nor is there likely to be in the future. We 
have more of both of those metals than all the world besides; and the 
effect of this high duty upon them is merely to give the monopoly to 
the men who own these mines and compel the people of this country to 
pay twice as much for lead and copper as they ought to pay. These 

uties benefit nobody ee the capitalists who own mines. 

Mr. PLUMB. DoI understand the Senator from Kentucky to say 
there is no lead imported into this country? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very little. How can you import lead when the 
duty is 3 cents per pound and it is only worth 5 cents? : 

Mr. PLUMB. In 1882 the importations amounted to the value of 
$3,360,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Since the discoveries in the Rocky Mountains of 
mines of lead ore it has really been a drug in this country. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Kentucky is entirely mistaken. 
The importations last year were 6,300,000 pounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was there any brass or copper imported ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The importation of lead last year was 6,300,000 


pounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Was there any copper imported ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thought the Senator was asking about lead. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Copper and lead both. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have passed the copper clause in the bill; it is 
not under consideration now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know, but this schedule includes it. 
necessity for a duty on either. 

Mr. PLUMB. This may be, as the Senator from Kentucky says, a 
drug; I believe in some forms it is a drug; but the lead industry of this 
country has assumed an entirely new phase since the discovery of large 
deposits of lead and silverin Colorado. The increase of the silver prod- 
uct in Colorado has been accompanied by an increase also in the product 
of the lead. Much the larger portion of the silver ores in Colorado 
are found in connection with lead, and very often the lead is the more 
valuable product. 

I speak what I think I know when I say that if the duty on lead is 
considerably reduced, or in fact reduced at all, the production of silver 
and lead combined in Colorado will be very largely diminished. That 
product, of course, is so far from the market that undoubtedly there is 
a large addition to its price when it reaches the seaboard on account of 
railway transportation, and that is so much greater than the ocean 
transportation between the mines of Spain and other foreign countries 
and New York that to seriously reduce the price of lead would simply 
close the entire eastern market to the Colorado product; and that is 
true, although not precisely for the same reason, of the lead product of 
South Missouri and Southeastern Kansas. It is simply a question as to 
whether for the purpose of injuring a large portion of this country this 
industry shall be interfered with to this extent. I am only stating 
these facts that the Senate may be advised of what they really are. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to know whether the Senate intends now 
to y proceeg to dispose of this subject or waive it until some future pe- 
riod? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is unable to answer the 
question. No amendment is offered. 

ee * Let us proceed with the bill if no amendment is 
offe: 

Mr. MORGAN. Did I not understand that this subject was to be 
postponed and taken up in connection with the chemical schedule? 

Mr. ALLISON. The chemical schedule had to be postponed until 
we saw what was done with the major products. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wanted to call attention to the marked differ- 
ence between pig-lead and pig-iron; but I will not trespass now. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to offer an amendment which would come 
in properly on the free-list; but I will offer it now in order to give no- 
tice of it. It is: 

The product of be og pon ores, by smelting or otherwise, where the silver 
penans. thereby exceed in value all other substances in combination 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator gives notice of a proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishall propose to amend the free-list by inserting 
that. I submit it now because it is connected with this subject, and 
give notice of it here. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The free-list is not now under consideration, and 
I suppose that is only presented as an amendment to be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It is simply notice of an amendment 
to be offered? 

Line 786 was read, as follows: 

Lead, in sheets, pipes, or shot, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will it be agreeable to the Senator from Vermont, 
we having concluded the lead classification, to return now to that in the 
schedule of chemical products ? 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust we shall not go back just at this time. I 
want to get through this schedule, if I can, to-day. There will beample 
time to go to the other. 

Mr. INGALLS. Very well. 

The item from line 777 to 787, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Nickel, in ore, matte, or other crude form not ready for consumption in the 
arta, 20 cents per pound on the nickel contained therein. 

Mr. SEWELL. Imoveto amend that clause by making the duty 25 
cents per pound instead of 20. ‘ 

Mr. PLATT. I move to amend the amendment of the Senator from 
New secre! by making it 15 cents per pound. 

Mr. § As I understand, by the present tariff nickel has 
been at 30 cents per pound for several years, but under a ruling of the 
Treasury Department it has been reduced to 20 centsa pound. On 
that reduction the nickel works of the country have been closed, and 
are closed to-day, and can not be opened at a less per cent. of duty than 
25 cents per pound. I submit that to the Senate as a matter of fact. 


I see no 
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Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, nickel under the present law in the ore 
is 30 cents per pound, and nickel alloys are 20 cents per pound. Most 
of the nickel which has been imported into this country, indeed all of 
it except 22,000 pounds, has been imported in the form of alloy, which 
contains 95 to 97 per cent. of nickel and 3 per cent. of copper, it being 
alloyed merely for the purpose of importation, so that the importations 
into the country have been really at the rate of 20 cents per pound. 
Either duty is practically prohibitory. A single establishment in Con- 
necticut uses of nickel annually three times the amount that has been 
imported into this country. 

Mr. INGALLS. Where is it mined in this country? 

Mr. PLATT. It is mined in one single mine near Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, I think. When this duty was imposed of 30 cents on ‘the ore 
and 20 cents on the alloy, nickel was worth from $2 to $2.50 or $2.75a 
pound. A duty of 15 cents a pound to-day would be a higher ad va- 
lorem duty than that imposed when nickel was from $2 to $2.75 a pound 
and the duty was really 20 cents per pound on the alloy. 

All this nickel, or three-quarters of it, is consumed in Connecticut for 
the manvfacture of German silver. The tariffon German silver, the 
manufactured product, has been reduced from 35 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

It is said that this nickel mine is closed. It is simply closed not be- 
cause it does not pay, but because at the present time there happens 
to be an overproduction, and the owner of it will not reduce the price. 
The price at the present time is about $1 to $1.05 a pound. It can be 
produced—I do not make this statement from my own knowl but 
i make it from representations made to me by persons who I think are 
entirely familiar with the subject—it can be produced in this country 
as cheap as it can abroad, owing to the fact that this ore here is more 
easily refined. 

Mr. BAYARD. What is the foreign price? 

Mr. PLATT. The foreign price issomewhere in the neighborhood of 
70 cents at the present time. I believe that 15 cents per pound is more 
than a fair protective duty to the gentleman who produces this nickel. 
Certainly my constituents are very greatly interested in not having so 
high a rate of duty placed upon it as to unnecessarily enhance the cost 
of the article which they Breage vee ae and which is then taken in its 
third stage and worked into articles which go all over the country. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish tomakea n in the interest of the Sen- 
ator’s argument. I have understood that a large Britannia manufact- 
uring company in this country had to set up over in Canada in order to 
avoid ki heavy charge for this product. Perhaps the Senator may 
know that. 

Mr. PLATT. It is true that an establishment which uses the Ger- 
man silver, which is made from nickel, of which nickel is the chief ele- 
ment of value, has been obliged to go to Canada and establish a manu- 
factory, but I suppose that is on account of the Canadian tariff. 

Iwas going to say that this nickel is coming into common and every- 
day use. It goes mto almost every household in the land. All good 
plated spoons are made of German silver, of which the nickel is the 
element of chief value, and itis in the interest of everybody except 
the owner of this mine that no higher rate of duty should be placed on 
nickel than is necessary to give him a fair protection. That is all I ask 
for. I believe he will be fairly protected at 15 cents a pound. 

I do not think there should be any distinction between nickel in the 
ore and nickel in the alloy. Although thealloy is the cheaper product 
it is not imported in the shape of alloy, except where the alloy is made 
really for the purpose of getting the nickel into the country cheaper 
under the present law than it can be got in in the form of the ore. 

Mr. VANCE. Can the Senator tell us who is the owner of that one 
mine in this country ? 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Joseph Wharton. 

Mr. SEWELL. I have stated the facts in this case, that the only 
nickel mine and nickel manufactory in this country has been obliged 
to shut up in consequence of the ruling of the Treasury Department, 
which was brought about by an evasion of the law on the part of the 
importers of the nickel. The Senator from Connecticut is a very good 
tariff man until we get to something that the people of Connecticut 
want to have for their manufactures. The proposition which I make 
of 25 cents a pound is simply about one-third the value of the foreign 
article, which is certainly not a very high rate of duty, and which is 
proportionate to the other items in this schedule. I hope the amend- 
ment will be allowed. 

Mr. PLATT. A single word. I am just this kind of a tariff man: 
I believe in a fair protection and only a fair protection to any article 
manufactured or produced in this country. I do not believe in a rate 
of duty which will be prohibitory, and so much more than prohibitory 
as to enable the producer or manufacturer of it in this country to add un- 
reasonably to the price of his article. Iam justthat kind of a tariff man. 

Mr. SEWELL. I would ask the Senator from Connecticut if the 
manufacture of this article in this country has not reduced the price 
of the foreign article very largely? 

Mr. PLATT. The producer of nickel in this country produced nickel 
for a number of years at 50 cents, or from 50 to 70 cents a pound. He 
sold it from $2 to $2.50 and as high as $3 a pound, because there was a 
searcity of it in the whole world. Recently a mine has been opened in 
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New Caledonia which produces large quantities of nickel, and has there- 
by forced him to reduce the price, but I still believe he makes 100 per 
cent. on every pound of nickel he produces. 

Mr. SEWELL. Does the Senator from Connecticut say that the price 
of nickel is 75 cents a pound? 

Mr. PLATT. That is stated by those persons who consume it. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mere hearsay. 

Mr. PLATT. Itis not mere hearsay. There are eleven establish- 
ments in Connecticut in the manufacture of German silver, all 
of whom depend upon this producer for the nickel. As I say, they have 
been able to import very little. He has practically the control of the 
market in this country. They are very intelligent men; they are men 
who have examined this matter with the test care, and it is their 
statement that I make when I say that I believe Mr. Wharton can pro- 
duce nickel at 50 cents a pound. I have never seen it denied by him. 
The statement has been made over and over again, and I do not think 
they intend to misrepresent him. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is the amendment in line 788 to reduce 20 to 15 or 
in line 794 to reduce 20 to 15? 

Mr. PLATT. Both; Ishall make both. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope both will succeed. 

Mr. SEWELL. I have moved to make the rate 25 cents. 

Mr. BECK. The statement is made by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut that Mr. Wharton can sell his nickel at a profit at 50 cents a pound. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. PLATT. I say that is my belief, based on information from 
gentlemen who, I ERr are perfectly conversant with the subject. 

Mr. BECK. The information I have, which is semi-official, for I sent 
to the Treasury for it this morning, is that 17,000 pounds were purchased 
last year by the United States at 80 cents a pound, and the mint is pay- 
ing now $1.50 per pound to Mr. Wharton for it. He is a poor, suffer- 
i individual, too! 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to relate 

a single incident which came under my observation ? 

Mr. BECK. Of course. 

Mr. PLATT. A manufacturer in Connecticut thought that he had 
an opportunity to obtain a very large contract, amounting to millions of 
dollars, to furnish the Mexican Government with blanks for nickel coin. 
He applied to Mr. Wharton to buy the nickel. He could not buy it of 
him for less than $1, I think, or $1.05. He then was obliged to give 
up the contract, or give up the hope of getting it. After he had done 
that I am informed that Mr. Wharton went to another manufacturer 
and offered to sell him the nickel for the contract at 74 cents a pound 
if he would endeavor to get the contract. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is there any other nickel mine in the United States 
besides Wharton’s? 

Mr. PLATT. No, sir. 

Mr. BECK. There is a good illustration now of the suffering indus- 
tries of this country; and a man will be told that he is acting in the in- 
terest of foreign labor and seeking to support every body’s interest abroad 
against the interests of this country if he seeks to reduce this, when 
Mr. Wharton has a monoply, selling to the United States at $1.15 per 
pound when he can sell at 50 cents. If we attempt to reduce this rate 
of duty from 20 to 15 cents per pound, as I propose to vote, I shall be 
told again thatsome suffering industry isstrickendown. [Mr. SEWELL 
rose.] Notjustnow. I want to say a word about Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. SEWELL. .I simply ask the authority of the Senator from Ken- 


cky. 
Mr. BECK. I can not hear. 
Mr. SEWELL. Lask the authority of the Senator from Kentucky 
for saying it can be sold at 50 cents a pound. 

Mr. BECK. Idid notsay it; the Senator from Connecticutsaid he had 

authority for saying that. I asked him the question. I say the 

nited States is paying that for it to-day. 

Mr. SEWELL. The invoice price for it on the other side is 55 cents. 

Mr. BECK. Iasked the question merely as to 50 cents and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut responded that he had authority for seying 
so. Mr. Wharton is one of these patriots who are always seeking to 
protect American industry against pauper labor. He was a disintex 
ested witness before the Tariff Commission, and Mr. Robert P. Porter, 
the gentleman who figured in the census and maps and books, and 
other things which brought him pectiepe more profit than his pay, writes 
to ‘my very dear Judge’? KELLEY from Long Branch, saying: 

Lone BRANCH, July = 1882. 
My VERY DEAR Jonae. z A h 


The SAY has really business in earnest, and while a matter 
has yet been reached than you and I have not discussed overand over again, and 
no facts presented that we have not examined time and again, still it must be 
remembered that all the members have not had the advantages ieee pe me past 
three years that I have had, and mrii Apel asc I listen patiently and observe the 
effect that the witnesses have upon th free-traders put forward their 
best man yesterday, Everett P, Wheeler, of New York, and he presented his 
case; but when our friend Wharton, of Philadelphia, took the stand the con- 
trast was as great as between a Hudson River steamer and a magnificent 
Cunarder. No storm of questions could affect him and no witness has made 
such an impression. 

Boe: very giad that the revenue bill has come tosuchan ignominious ending, 


that, simply carries out what you said near a week ago. 
rise ELINE Of thes OOA IOA is much more satisfactory now than hereto- 
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fore, as there isan evident desire on the part of the commissioners totake mat- 
cir own hands and push them thro We have certainly a 


ters into thi è mag- 
nificent opportunity to do foot work, and I am inclined to think we shall do = 
e 


I send you to-day a copy o! New York Herald, which containsa i 
letter on the commission, and also a copy of the Graphic containing portraits of 
the commissioners. 

R. P. PORTER. 


Little wonder, with the nickel mineof America in his hand and selling 
to the United States at $1.15, that he should be protesting that American 
industry is to be destroyed if that monopoly is Sven in any way! 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope that theamendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut will be amended by a further reduction. The present duty laid 
upon this metal, the uses of which are being increased and developed 
daily, amounts to 20 cents a pound, which is $488 per ton upon the crude 
ore. Is there any such tax imposed upon any other such crude ore or 
crude metal? If there is I do not know it. 

The use of this metal in plating, beyond the production of the manu- 
facture of German silver, is extending everywhere with great benefit. 
It’s property to prevent oxidizing of metals is well understood, and 
everywhere it is being employed. 

The proposition of the Senator from Connecticut would still leave a 
duty of $336 a ton upon nickelore. Considering the rate at which other 
metals are put, would it not be reasonable to tax nickel ore at $224 per 
ton? Therefore I propose that in lieu of the 15 cents a pound suggested 
by the Senator from Connecticut in lines 788, 789, and 794, the tax shall 
be 10 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Senator 
from Delaware that an amendment to an amendment is now pending, 
so that his amendment can not be received at this time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator from Delaware state what is the 
equivalent ad valorem duty now imposed? 

Mr. SEWELL. The proposition as I made it is 25 cents, or equiva- 
lent to 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BAYARD. I had forgotten that the Senator from New Jersey 
tirst proposed to increase the duty. My amendment will be in order 
afterward. 

Mr. MITCHELL. My attention has not been called to the subject, 
but I find by referring to the schedule before me that the present duty 
does not appear to operate as absolutely prohibitory by any means. It 
appears that during the past year there were 177,822 pounds of nickel 
ore imported. It also appears that it paid a tax of $35,564.40 at the 
rate of 20 cents a pound, and that the equivalent of that in ad valorem 
is 28.28, I think quite as low a duty as any imposed on similar natural 
products. I understand the proposition of the committee to be to leave 
it where the law now puts it—20 cents a pound. 

Mr. SEWELL. The present law is 30 cents a pound on the ore, but 
there is a deviation in the law by putting in alloy and bringing it in 
under the 20 cents clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I see by the table it is at 20 cents rate that im- 
portation comes in; the duty is 30 cents on the ore, which is 38.34 ad 
valorem. I have not heard any one representing the committee here 
presenting the views of the party interested in this matter, and it oc- 
curs to me that unless somebody is here to speak for him injustice may 
be done. I have not the honor of being a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee. This subject has not beeen called to my attention. I know it 
is one of importance to our State, and I think it would be proper to 
have an understanding of the facts in regard to it. I do understand, 
however, that for the time being there is no production of nickel, and 
I can not understand how it is true or can be true that the statements 
made here are correct, that there is such an enormous profit in this 
business. 

Mr. MORRILL. I seems to me that there has been a determination 
to make a raid upon Mr. Wharton. Now, Mr. Wharton I happen to 
know, and he is one of the most enterprising men in this country; and 
can it be believed that he would turn adrift three hundred men, as he 
did some time ago, who were employed in the business.of mining nickel 
ore and making nickel—that he could turn them adrift and cease the 
product of this metal if he were making a profit? The idea that this 
is a large duty imposed upon it is refuted by the notorious fact that it is 
not bought abroad for less than 75 or 80 cents a pound, and when you 
compute the duty upon a ton, the value of a ton is $1,680, and there- 
fore it ought to have some sort of decent treatment here in the Senate. 

Notwithstanding the vituperation which may be hurled upon indus- 
trious gentlemen who can not reply, and refute the statements which 
are made here, I trust that we shall treat this matter with some degree 
of fairness and allow at least the amount proposed by the Committee 
ðn Finance. 

I wish to say that in the second section here there seems to be a mis- 
take; and I shall move at the proper time in line 791 to strike out all 
after the word ‘‘ value,’’ down to and including line 793. Ido not 
wish to impose 20 cents a pound upon the manufacturers of iron where 
nickel is consumed in plating it, but my friend from Connecticut is 
very desirous to have the articles into which this may be manufactured 
decently protected. I am willing to accord it to him, but Ido not 
wish to strike down any other industry that is equally worthy; and 
therefore while the Senator from New Jersey has made a motion to in- 
crease the duty, and the Senator from Connecticut wants to reduce it, 


I think the Senate may as well accept the proposition made by the 
Finance Committee, and retain this duty at 20 cents a pound, which is 
certainly a very moderate duty upon so valuable a metal as nickel. 

Mr. PLATT. I have made no raid upon Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. MORRILL. You have represented that this nickel could be pro- 
duced by him for 50 cents a pound, as you believed. I havenot a par- 
ticle of confidence in any such statement. 

Mr. PLATT. I have made no raid on Mr. Wharton. I know he is 
an enterprising gentleman, and I do not ask here and I would not ask 
here for any duty tobe fixed on nickel which I did not think would ade- 
quately protect him clear to the point of giving him an advantage over 
the foreign manufacturer. If I believed that the duty which I proposed 
of 15 cents a pound would have that effect I should vote against my 
own amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Senator will alowme. Does he think that 
25} per cent. ad valorem duty istoo high to be placedon thisore? That 
is the rate that is fixed in the schedule of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at 20 cents a pound, which I understand to be proposed by the’ 
bill pending in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PLATT. I see no reason why to-day a higher ad valorem rate 
should be placed upon it than was placed when the rate of the present 
tariff was fixed. A 

With regard to the product of German silver which is made from this, 
the Tariff Commission did cut it down from 35 to 25 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, and I am not here finding any fault with regard to that. New 
England manufacturers you will find ready to accept reductions; but 
they have to take this material in its second andin many instances in 
its third and fourth stages of manufacture, and then work it up into 
the articles which they sell. We find no fault with the reduction in 
German silver. The manufacturers do not desire to hurt Mr. Wharton 
except as they belfeve he is making to-day profits which are larger than 
he can fully claim the right to make. They desire that the duty shall 
be placed where it will still yield him a remunerative profit and give 
lane aslight chance to reduce the value of the article which they manu- 

cture. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. To say the least, the argument to-day has been 
a surprising one. As we run down these pages we find Senators voting 
to retain the duty on lead at 51 per cent., the duty on copper at 48 per 
cent. and 35 per cent., and not a word of protest is entered. We hear 
other Senators rising in their places and saying that they insist upon 
some degree of equality; that when the tariff is made there shall be an 
equality of rates. The article of nickel costs just as much to mine it, 
nobody pretends to say that it does not cost as much to take it from the 
ground and prepare it, as lead or copper or iron or any other commodity. 
According to the tariff schedule at the rate of 20 cents per pound the 
duty is only 28.28 per cent. ad valorem. I wish to know by what proc- 
of reasoning a Senator desirous of maintaining an equality of right, 
of justice, of fairness, will yote to maintain lead at 51 per cent. and 
copper at a corresponding rate, and because some individual happens 
to own a nickel mine you are then unwilling that the rate of 23 per 
cent. shall be paid; but mo, it must be cut down to 15. I should like 
to have some explanation. I confess I have been very much astonished 
in listening to the arguments on both sides of this Chamber upon these 
questions. Iam confused. Ido not know the meaning of them. I 
can not understand the processes by which conclusions are reached. 
I am entirely at sea and quite sea-sick. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iaskthe Senator if he has sufficiently recovered 
to give us his idea as to the duty proposed on this metal? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The rate fixed by the existing tariff is 28.28 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I want to know the Senator’s opinion as to the 
proposed duty on this metal. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I asked why lead should bear 51 per cent. ad 
yalorem duty and nickel only 28.28? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. We have passed lead, and I am asking the Sen- 
ator his opinion onthisnow. I ee he rose to speak on this matter 
of nickel, and I wanted to know if in his confusion he had any clear 
idea on the subject of nickel. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes; I have this idea: I do not think I shall 
vote to reduce the duty. Having passed the others at a higher rate, I 
do not expect to vote to reduce this. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Then because the Senate did wrong there he 

TO) to continue the wrong on this. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No; but I want the Senate to be consistent. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. He desires that the record shall be all right, 
although he sacrifices himself on this matter. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I did not rise to bandy words about it, but sim- 
ply to say that with the professions which have been made there should 
be an equality maintained, a principle of fair and just equality. I 
merely wished to know how the consistency of the Senate is going to be 
made clear by a process of this kind. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely. Now one word. It is a very good 
time now to illustrate what some few gentlemen have been trying to do 
in this bill. It is a bundle of inconsistencies from inning to end— 
your whole tariff is, Itis filled with them. I congratulate m; that 


my friend the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] is getting upon 
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the true Republican platform now—a tariff for revenue. Iam rejoiced 
at that; and although I may regret a little the difference of opinion 
among the happy family of protectionists, yet it illustrates that this in- 
consistency has been going on to a very great extent, so that our friend 
the Senator from New Jersey has really got dizzy by the repetition of 
the ideas of this inconsistency. That is probably true. He is not the 
only gentleman who has got dizzy since we have been discussing these 
great problems here. 

My friend from Vermont says that Mr. Wharton is an enterprising 
man. Certainly; he has gota mine. Who would not be enterprising 
if the Government would get its arms under him and give him the duty 
that is imposed upon this metal? I presume the Senator from Vermont 
means to say that the millions of this nation shall be taxed forthis one 
man, who hap to owna nickel mine. My friend from New Jersey 
[Mr. SEWELL] says that this nickel mine is shut up; well, let it beshut 
up, and closed forever, if the whole American nation must be taxed, 
every man who desires to buy a little of the ore made from nickel—that 
the whole of this American nation must be taxed merely to accommo- 
date Mr. Wharton, I care not how respectable he may be, and his one, 
single nickel mine. I care not whether it may be valuable or not, it 
costs this nation too much to run that individual mine for Mr. Whar- 
ton, I would say to my friend from Vermont; and nothing better will 
illustrate what this tariff is desiring to do in some of its features. 

I am desirous that we should have a tariff for revenue with inci- 
dental parecian, not for protection exclusively and alone, as some gen- 
tlemen have proclaimed on this floor and as the Senator from Vermont 
said in his argument for protection. There is no pretense, on the neces- 
sity to have a single solitary mine running, that you lay a tax on all 
the population of this nation to sustain it. That illustrates the dis- 
cussion of this whole question. ' It can not be better emphasized than 
by the position taken here to-day. Connecticut can feel it when she 
feels the pressure about her manufactures, and she stands here, very 
properly, to arraign this Finance Committee, to arraign the attempt to 
fasten this tax even upon Connecticut manufactures; and I say the 
whole American nation stands and protests as the Senator from Con- 
necticut protests. 

Let us go a little further. You protect one manufacturer who owns 
a nickel mine, absolutely taxing the American nation, and that, sir, is 
no better whether there is one mine or whether there be eleven mine 
owners. You will probably protect, as you have prot the owners 
of the eleyen Bessemer companies, and tax the whole United States 
to doit. You can not see it there; I believe the Senator from Connect- 
icut can not see it there; but he can see it when it is confined to only 
one mine, to one man, and when it lays its heavy hand upon the manu- 
facturers of Connecticut. Just as that lays its hand upon the manu- 
facturers of Connecticut, so it lays its hand upon the laboring popula- 
tion of this nation. I speak of the majority of the laboring population. 
When the Senator from Massachusetts talks of pı ing American 
labor, he thinks of a few thousand men and leaves out of his view the 
millions who go forth and toil and grapple with the soil, who receive 
no sort of consideration at his hand; he has no poetry for that class of 
laborers. It is the blushing cheek that he desires in the female oper- 
ative at his factory, but he does not think of the others who live upon 
the prairies of the West. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope my friend from Nebraska, when I spoke of any 
gion cheek, did not understand me as alludingtohim. I certainly 

id not. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Oh, no; it was the othér sex entirely. [Laugh- 
ter.] I did not misunderstand the Senator. 

Now, I shall be pardoned for these few remarks. I thought it was 
just a good opportunity to resolve the doubt between our protection 
brethren, and then I thought it was a very excellent opportunity to 
allow a little time for the great confusion and whirl in the mind of our 
good friend from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] to get composed on 
this subject, tosee just where this matter was leading, and then further 
to show the injustice, the inequality, and the n inconsistency 
of the tariff when you get away from the only doctrine on which we 
can have a tariff in this country, and that is for revenue. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I am reminded of what somebody 
said of Lord Brougham once when he was spoken of as a gentleman of 
vast and varied misinformation. There are many misapprehensions in 
regard to this very subject. The Connecticut manufacturers consume— 
Ido not know how much—an illimitable quantity of this material. 
Here is a memorandum of the product of the nickel, and here is the 
product of that nickel, and here is a memorandum signed by four per- 
sons, representing the eleven brass and German-silver manufacturing 
companies, who have a united investment exceeding the sum of $8,000,- 
000. These gentlemen are all interested in getting nickel as cheaply as 
they can, for they are using it in immense quantities daily, and it is 
going into every family in the land. 

The Senator from Nebraska will be surprised to learn that these iden- 
tical gentlemen of Connecticut have before rallied to save Mr. Wharton, 
and to maintain a reasonable protective duty that his nickel mine might 
be developed and played off against the nickel producers of Europe, who 
otherwise could very easily combine and hold the market entirely at 
their mercy. 


The Senator speaks of it as an illustration of special selfishness on the 
part of Mr. Wharton. Not at all. The manufacturers of nickel in the 


country have been, I may say, equally interested with him in maintain- 
ing that industry, and I have known them to take the trouble to come 
here or send here and manifest a strong interest in Washington for the 
maintenance of a le duty on nickel, and by his efforts and theirs 
combined, the production and the good fortune of discovering further 
mines and enterprises in that direction, by all these things combined 
nickel has been brought down from $2.50 and $2.75, sometimes even $4 
and $5 a pound, until it is now produced at about 70 cents a pound, and 
this development was done with a duty of about 25 per cent. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Fifteen per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ten to 30 per cent. 

Mr, MITCHELL. Fifteen per cent. as stated by the list laid before 
the Senate. s 

Mr. HAWLEY. The existing duty was intended to be 30 cents a 
pound. Itis indeed on nickel ore 30 cents a pound on the nickel con- 
tained therein, but the importations are made in the form of the alloy, 
which is, as my colleague has explained, 95 or 97 per cent, of nickeland 
a little copper besides. They send it in in the form of alloy, paying a 
duty of 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. Instead of paying the whole 30. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Instead of paying 30 as nickel, it has paid 20 asan 
alloy. This mining ind been tained by this moderate 
duty until the price of nickel has gone down to about 70 cents in the 
London market. 

Now, we do affirm and we claim that Mr. Wharton ought to stand 
with us and yield to a reasonable request in this respect. He has been 
built up under a duty of something like 7 or 8 or 10 per cent., and we 
are ectly willing to allow him a duty of some 25 per cent. I will 
with the permission of the Senate read a portion of this circular and 

ut it inthe RECORD. It is a statement by these gentlemen, well 
own in our part of the country to be gentlemen of high integrity and 
ability at the head of $8,000,000 of capital in this business: 


The present duty on nickel is 30 cents per pound; on nickel oxide or alloy, 20 
cents per pound; and most of the importsare of nickel alloy, %5 percent, nickel 


and 5 cent. copper. Jt is claimed that both nickel and nickel alloy should 
pets pas rate of duty, and it may be conceded that this claim issubstan- 
y right 


Our manufacturers of German silver use chiefly the nickel alloy when they 
use imported nickel; it is their raw material. The duty on this being 20 cents 
per pound, its equivalent ad valorem duty is 28.28. 

That the committee propose to continue. 

Baer agin) Commission's report proposes to increase this duty to 25 cents per 
pound— : 

That is the motion of the Senator from New Jersey— 
its equivalent ad valorem duty being 35.36 per cent. 


Now, note this: 

At the same time it is pro’ to reduce the present ad valorem duty of 35 
per cent. on product ed as “argentine, all or German silver” 
to 3 per cent. 


ad yalorem. In other words, it is proposed to make the di on 
the product or manufacture over 10 per cent. Sake Gan pon the tew eaten 


If the motion of the Senator from New Jersey should carry, which I do 
not anticipate, it would certainly be necessary then to go back in this bill 
and raise the duty on German silver. The circular proceeds to say: 

The manufacturers do not objecttothis reduction of duty upon German silver, 
provided that the duty be reduced upon nickel, their raw material, as it should be. 

When the duty upon nickel and nickel alloy was imposed nickel was worth 
from $2.20 to $2.70 Ap pound, Itafterward became worth in E d, as Mr. 
Wharton says in evidence, from 16 to 20 shillings per pound. An abundant 
supply has since cheapened it, so that it is worth only about $1 a pound here and 
70 cents a pound in England. 


This is from gentlemen who buy it in very great quantities. 

A duty of 15 cents a pound now is a higher ad valorem duty than 30 cents a 
pound was when the duty was im 

And when Mr. Wharton prospered— 
with the price of nickel at that time. 

This throws light on the subject: 

ee not cost over 50 cents a pound to produce nickel in this country or 
a! . 

This may be disputed by the friends of Mr. Wharton, perhaps, as to 
his production, but that is the opinion of these eminent manufacturers. 
They proceed: 

And a duty of 10 cents per pound would be a protection of 20 per cent. on the 
cost of the nickel. °F 

We do not propose to make it that, though our manufacturers say 
they would like to have it and think it reasonable, but 15 cents they 
would be willing to concede. They certainly think that would be 
enough. 


Mr. Wharton, who has the only establishment for producing nickel in this 
country, said to the commission that he employed three hundred hands in his busi- 
ness. e manufacturers of German silver employ their thousands of workmen, 
and thousands more are dependent on thisindustry. The manufactures ofnickel 
have increased immensely within the last few years, and articles made of this 
metal are now a necessity in every household. It is a good metal, and it takes 
the place of other and rer m , like pewter, that was formerly used. re 
is competition enough in this country to keep down the price of the manufact- 
ured articles, so that all of very moderate means can buy, if the cost of the raw 
material is not increased by too high a duty. ? 

The manufacturers have no desire toinjure or cripple Mr. Wharton’s industry. 
They believe, from the best of information, that he can produce nickel with a 
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handsome profit, with little or no duty, now that the industry is established. 
They believe 10 cents a pound will be ample protection, and in no event should 
it be over 15 cents per pound, which would be about the same duty as an ad va- 
lorem of 25 per cent. proposed for German silver. The manufacturers ask for no 
increase for their own production— 


Mark that. 
facture— 


and will cheerfully submit to the proposed reduction from 35 to 25 per cent. on 
German silver if at the same time the duty on nickel shall be reduced to 10 cents 
a pound. 

he interests ofthe manufacturers and the consumers are identical in this mat- 
ter of cheap nickel; and there can be no monopoly and butasmall profit tothe 
manufacturers, as their large number and inevitable competition will keep down 
prices of German silverware to the lowest living rates. And while we are glad 
to know that Mr. Wharton has y realizedan ample fortune from his in- 
dustry, we believe he can continue it with a large profit with a duty of 10 cents 
per pound, as it is well-known that he can produce nickel here as cheaply as it 
can roduced in any other country. 

Dated : at Waterbury, New Haven County, Connecticut. 


L. W. COE, 
F. J. KINGSBURY, 
D. S. PLUME, 
G. W. CHEESEMAN, 
Committee ing Eleven Brass and German-Silver Manufacturing Companies, 
located in Naugatuck Valley, Connecticut, whose united capital and investments 
exceed the sum of $8,000,000. 

I think they make a fair statement. My colleague and myself do not 
desire to pressovermuch in this matter, and we arecontent to make the 
duty 15 cents. We think it can bear that. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, one of the incidental advantages of 
the high rate of duty hitherto imposed on nickel is fsa to me to be 
that the gentlemen who have purchasad it have deliberately engaged 
in an effort to defraud the revenue; that is to say, knowing that the 
pure nickel should bear a duty of 30 cents per pound, they have had it 
alloyed with 5 per cent. of brass, not for the purpose of improving the 
nickel, but for the p of cheating the Government, so that they 
could get their article in at 20 cents per pound instead of 30; but that 


en passant, 

Mr. PLATT. Right there let me say that the gentlemen who man- 
ufacture it have had nothing whatever to do with that. 

Mr. INGALLS. The gentlemen who export it, then. 

Mr. PLATT. They found that law in existence. They found that 
by law they could bring it here at 20 cents a pound and it was perfectly 
proper for them to buy and bring it here. 

Mr. INGALLS. Undoubtedly if they could induce the Treasury 
Department to regard this as alloy by deliberately putting in 3 or 4 cents’ 
worth of brass to the dollar that they did not want to use. 

Mr. McPHERSON. How would that affect it when it eomes into 
this country? 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not know, but it must undoubtedly be admit- 
ted and invoiced as alloy to be admitted at 20 cents per pound. [If it 
came in as nickel it would pay 30; and I say that is one of the inci- 
dental advantages of a high rate of duty upon a raw material. 

The Senator from Vermont stated that Mr. Wharton was an enter- 
prising individual. I think he deserves the highest eulogium that that 
Senator can pass upon him. He owns the only mine of this metal that 
is known to exist in this country. This metal is employed in many 
establishments; it is used very largely in the fractional currency of the 
country. It has a very large and ent market value. He can- 
not continue his industrial enterprise at a duty which is equivalent to 
something like $700 a ton, and therefore discharges three hundred men, 
who have been employed in mining this product heretofore, and closes 
the industry, having, as the Senator from Connecticut asserts, already 
made a competent fortune in the prosecution of this business. 

Now, Mr. President, can the most ardent disciple of protection allege 
that there is any reason why there should be any duty upon this im- 

9 


They desire no increase of duties to protect their manu- 


I am myself a moderate protectionist; but I appeal to those who go 
beyond me and insist that protection per seis good, what conceivable rea- 
son in the face of the facts which appear here that there is but a single mine 
in this country, and that the owner of that has closed it and di 
his men because he can not satisfactorily mine the product at a protect- 
ive duty of $700 aton, why it should not be placed on the free-list? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the Senator desire an answer now ? 

Mr. INGALLS. I wish I could have an answer. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Those who may be supposed to know best about 
this are the men who have $8,000,000 invested in the business and 
desire cheap nickel. Is not that so? 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not feel disposed to admit the entire truth of 
that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They desire to sell their goods as cheaply as 
sible, because that greatly extends the quantity and range of their sales. 

Mr. INGALLS. If they all are compelled to pay the same amount 
of tribute upon articles of necessary consumption, it does not make any 
difference to them whether nickel is cheap or dear, because they all 
bear alike; and the men who buy ultimately are the men who pay. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Kansas is immensely mistaken 
about that. If he will go among some of those men who are accus- 
tomed to consulting the great markets he will find that they are very 
much pleased always to be able to sell an article ata lower rate if they 
can make a reasonable profit, because it greatly enlarges the range of 


customers. It brings their product within a range of people of more 
moderate means. Isay the best judges in the world of this matter are 
the men who have eight millions invested in the manufacture; and they 
would be exceedingly sorry to see Mr. Wharton’s mine closed perma- 
nently because he acts as a balance-wheel, a check upon the producers 
of the rest of the world, and without some American check it is the 
easiest thing in the world for them, by the use of the telegraph, in three 
days to combine on the price of nickel and govern the American market 
and compel our manufacturers to pay a high price for their raw ma- 
terial, which undoubtedly has the effect of reducing the gross amount 
of their sales. 

Mr. INGALLS. When Mr. Wharton closes his mine and discharges 
his operatives and ceases to produce how does he hold any check upon 
the markets of the world? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is temporary. 

Mr. INGALLS. The mere fact that he possesses a mine that he does 
not operate is no menace to the other producing industries of the world. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; but if these foreign producers would dare to 
raise the price of nickel, immediately Mr. Wharton would start again. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then he is only waiting until foreign competition 
and domestic prohibition have brought this article up to such a pro- 
digious elevation that he can secure any profit that he desires. 

Mr. President, you place this article in any aspect you please; place 
it as raw material, place it as a partially competitive American - 
uct, and in view of the admissions that have been made by the 
tor from Connecticut there is not the slightest reason for imposing any 
tariff duty whatever upon this product, use it is apparent that itis 
not being mined in this country in the interest of industry, but for the 
purpose of extravagant and extortionate profit on the part of the owner 
of this one mine. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is not one word in anything I have said 
O deg pene Lem teeing 

$ LLS. Iam ingan ent; Iam not ing what 
the Senator did or did not say. L N 

. HAWLEY. I would rather put 20 per cent. on this than to vote 
to put it on the free-list, representing those eight millions of capital in 
ne ATTESE manufactures and American labor. 

š . Iam not representing organized capital. I do not 
stand here representing the incorporated man i z capital of this 
country. Ispeak for that great mass of people who produce nine-tenths 
of our exports and pay four-fifths of all our taxes; and I speak from that 
standpoint, and ask in view of the facts which have been adduced with 
regard to this product why in their interest should the impost be longer 
continued? 

Mr. PLATT. I will answer that question. 

Mr. INGALLS. I yield with pleasure. ° 

Mr. PLATT. The people whom the Senator says he speaks for de- 
sire to have the articles which are made of German silver, into which 
nickel enters, cheap; do they not? Thatis the interest of those people. 
Now, put this upon the free-list; put it where it can not be produced in 
this country, and the price of this article is to be fixed by the foreign 
manufacturer. It will immediately go back to where it was years ago, 
at threeor four dollarsa pound inextreme instances. Theinevitable re- 
sultof that is to enhance the price of the articles which are used by the 
people whom the Senator says he represents. It can have no other ef- 
fect. The men who live out on the prairiesin the Senator’s State who 
desireto buy German silver spoons, if this mine were to be permanently 
closed would have to pay an additional price for them because the for- 
eigner controlling the market would get the price which Mr. Wharton 
formerly got for his nickel—three or four do a pound. Of course 
that would greatly enhance the price of the manufactured article. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then they would not buy them. 

Mr. PLATT. Then they would be deprived of those articles which 
they desire to use. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask the Senator from Connecticut 
how many foreign mines of nickel are knownor worked at this time? 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not know with regard to that. There were sev- 
eral mines which were worked in competition, if I may use that term, 
with the mine in this country until a mine was discovered in New 
Caledonia which produces very largely. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Would not those mines be in com- 
petition with one another? 3 

Mr. PLATT. Really, the mine in New Caledonia is the controlling 
mine in the world. You close this mine; put it where Mr. Wharton 
can not mine; let his mine run out, so to and the New Caledonia 
mine, run by English capital, will control the price of nickel in this 
country and put it just where they please. 

Mr. SEWELL. I will add that that mine is worked by convict labor. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. INGALLS. DidtheSenator say Mr. Wharton’s mine was worked 


by convict labor ? 
Mr. HA No, the New Caledonia mine. 


` WLEY. 
Mr. INGALLS. I wish the Senator from Connecticut would advise 


me whether the mining of nickel is particularly expensive above that 
of quarrying other metals? 
Mr. PLATT. It undoubtedly is. I ought to say in justice to Mr. 
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Wharton that itisrepresented, and I believe it to be true, that he sank 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 in opening that mine, in devising processes 
for refining it, before he received any substantial return. I believe that 
he has got that all back, and that now itis a profitable industry to him 
and will be at this rate of 15 cents a pound duty. 

Mr. INGALLS. How can it be if it is not profitable at 30 cents—if 
he has closed his mine and discharged three hundred men with the duty 
now at 30 cents? . 

Mr. PLATT. I said there was a temporary overproduction of this 
article, which I believe accounts for the stoppage of this mine. 

Mr. INGALLS. The price, then, has gone down? 

Mr. PLATT. It was stopped on the principle that he would rather 
close than put down the price. 

Mr. INGALLS. If there is overproduction how can the price ad- 
vance ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. When the surplus is used up he will go on. 

Mr. PLATT. There is no difficulty about it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Usually when there is overproduction there is a 
diminution in price. 

Mr. PLATT. If one man holds it there will be no diminution in 
price until the surplus is used up, and then he will go on. 

I pardon of the Senate for having spoken so much as I have on 
this subject, but I wish to add that I have looked at this matter with 
a good deal of care. I believe that 15 cents a pound is a fair duty in 
this matter. I do not believe it is too much duty, nor do I believe it 
is too little. I believe it is just about a fair duty, and therefore I have 

that amount. 

. MORRILL. I must regret to be brought in contact with the 
Senators from Connecticut on this subject, but I do believe that they 
are doing the miner who is engaged in this business a very great injus- 
tice. This gentleman is engaged in various other enterprises. He had 
eater. a handsome fortune and invested largely in this nickel 
business, and, as has already been stated, lost a large sum of money be- 
fore he was able to successfully accomplish hisobject in making a good 
article. Subsequently, until the last three or four years, owing to the 
fraud of importing this article with only 3 or 4 per cent. alloy, he has 
not been makingany profit whatever. Unde%such circumstances, while 
he has reduced the price, as is admitted by the Senators from Connect- 
icut, more than 50 per cent., yet I have no sort of doubt if this estab- 
lishment shall be kept closed they will immediately have to pay a higher 
price for nickel. 

Now, let me call the attention of the Senate for one moment to the 
bugaboo—and I beg pardon for calling it so—in regard to the duties 
placed on German silver. It is true that the amount of duty proposed 
upon argentine and albata and German silver unmanufactured is 25 
per cent., but what is German silver? It is made of 25 per cent. of 
nickel, 25 per cent. of zinc, and 50 per cent. of copper; merely melting 
them in that proportion makes your German silver. It seems to me 
they ought not to present that as much of an argument for a reduction 
of the duty on nickel. Only 25 per cent. goes into the manufacture of 
German silver; and then if you look at the bill you will find that it is 
proposed on the next page but one that the duties upon these articles 
that are manufactured, like silver spoons and forks and other things, 
is to be 45 per cent. That is what has been proposed. f 

Mr. President, I do trust that the Senate will not do any injustice 
about this matter one way or the other. I have no interest whatever 
init. I merely want to see fair play, and I think if we retain the 
duty as proposed by the Committee on Finance, at 20 cents a pound, 
we may probably do at least what will not untimately and finally crush 
this industry, although I have some fears about it. I knowafew years 
ago that the only great profitthis manufacturer made upon this article 
was when he was able to supply Germany with nickel for subsidiary 
coins. 

Mr. INGALLS. On the question of the fraud perpetrated on the rev- 
enue by the introduction of this alloy, I ask that a brief statement which 
was made by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Henry F. French, 
before the Tariff Commission, may be read. I think it will appear what 
cem there is on the consideration of Congress for a further increase of 

uties. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

Take the article of nickel referred to in paragraph 138, and which is assessable 
at 30 cents a pound, By pa ph 139 nickel alloyed with copper is assessed at 
20 cents a pound, The commission has already heard Mr, Wharton on this sub- 
ject, and he is engaged in that manufacture and understands more about it than 
anybody else in this country, and I have conversed with him fully on all these 
topics. The importation of nickel alloy began with about one-half copper and 
one-half nickel, Lng, Ido not understand that nickel is found combined orig- 
inally with copper. But at any rate there seemed to have been some article 
called an alloy of copper with nickel, and it was a recognized article. After- 
ward we had an importation of an article containing 9% per cent. of nickel and 5 

r cent. of sopek That seemed to be a pretty severe test of the law, and we 

it analy: and there was no doubt of the proportions of the alloy, There 
was no doubt either that that was an intentional combination, made with refer- 
ence to the tariff. The question came up about the time that Secretary Windom 
came into office. geet I think it been discussed before Mr. Sherman. 

I went through the whole matter as carefully as I could, but preferred to take 
the opinion of the Secretary on it, and laid the papers all before him. The Sec- 
retary did not decide the matter a his term of office, and when Mr. Folger 

Secretary the question 1 remained there. I made a short b: 


came in as 


after we had obtained the decision on the Sagar question, which seemed to me 
to have some bearing upon it. 


Before that I the impression that it was a 
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fraudulent evasion of the law, and that the article ought to be assessed as pure 


nickel at 30 cents a pound. When men deliberately took nickel that was pure 
and put 5 per cent. of copper with it to make an alloy of nickel for the purpose 
of getting it in here at the lower rate of duty which our laws authorized, I 
thought that was a fraud, and we should assess it as pure nickel. But the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided in the sugar cases that a man might 
color pure iy with black molasses in a vacuum pan for the purpose of re- 
ducing the color below its normal color, and that such sugar might be imported 
in the United States at a lower rate of duty. 

Those facts were admitted; that the sugar was of the highest grade and had 
been colored in that way down to the lowest grade, so as to entitle it to be ad- 
mitted at the lowest rate of duty. But that was the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I made asuggestion to the Secretary on this nickel 
question, that if that was the law then the nickel men undoubtedly had the right 
to take the nickel, melt it up, and lay 5 per cent, of copper with ee bring it 
in here and pay duty on itas an alloy of nickel witheopper. And Ido notknow 
how we can escape thatconclusion. I do not know how we can escape the ap- 
plication of that decision to a ee prani cases where we were inclined to say 
that the thing was a palpable fraud on the revenue, and should not be counte- 
nanced by the courts or anybody else. 


Mr. ALLISON. That only shows that nickel and alloy of nickel 
should be at the same rate. . 

Mr. FRYE. Just as the committee have got it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr.SEWELL]. The Senator from New 
Jersey proposed to increase the rate from 20 to 25 cents per pound. The 
Senator from Connecticut toreduceit tol5centsapound. The 
question is on the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
p ed to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont[Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he werehere, I should vote 

yea, 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 


Mr. McPHERSON (when his name was called). I am with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. I would vote ‘‘nay,”’ 
and he would vote ‘‘yea,”’ if present. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. he were present, I 
should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should vote 

yea. 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. RANSoM’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Ransom] is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada (after having voted in thenegative). I with- 
draw my vote. I forgot for the moment that I was paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. prams]: 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Florida [Mr. JonEs] is paired 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. I make the announce- 
ment for the day. 

Mr. BLAIR (after having voted in the negative). I am paired with, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW]. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 13; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Allison, Davis of Ill., Harris, Plait, 
Bayard, Dawes, Hawley, Ties 
Bec! Farley, Ingalls, ury, 
Camden, rman, Jackson, V: 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Jonas, Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Grover, Kellogg, Vest. 
Coke, Hampton, Maxey, 
NAYS—13. 
Aldrich, Frye. Miller of N. Y. Sherman. 
Anthony, Harrison, Morrill, d 
Chilcott, McMillan, Rollins, 
Conger, o f Sewell, 
ABSENT—36. 

Barrow, Ferry, Lamar, Plumb, 
ee Garland, Lapham a is 

rown, Geo ly ’ unders, 
Butler, Hales MeDill, Sa A 
Call, Hill, McPherson, Sinter, 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Mahone, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Mitchell, alker, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Morgan, Williams, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, Windom, 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the clause be read as it now stands. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 

Nickel, in ore, matte, or other crude form, not ready for consumption in the 
arts, 15 cents per pound on the nickel contained ikarati, 

Mr. INGALLS. ‘On nickel contained therein.” 
ascertained? By analysis at the custom-house ? 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to move the same amendment in the next 


How is that to be 
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clause when we come to it. I do not think there should be any distinc- | theory is pretty well knocked in the head in this bill, I do not care 


tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next paragraph, from line 790 to line 794, was read, as follows: 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickelis the elementof chief 
value, and ingots, sheets, or other formsof iron or other metal covered or plated 
with nickel, and wares made of metal so covered or plated, 20 cents per pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. Inline 791, after the word “‘ value,’’ I move to strike 
out down ¢o and including the word ‘‘ plated, *’ in line 793, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

And ingots, sheets, or other forms of iron or other metal covered or plated 
with nickel, and wares made of metal so covered or plated. 

This includes all forms of iron covered or plated with nickel. 
ously it should have no such duty placed upon it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the clause be read as it would be if amended. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is the element of chief 
value, 20 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. It ought to be 15 cents, to correspond with the 
other. : 

Mr. BAYARD. Is the paragraph open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then I movetostrike out ‘‘20”’ before ‘‘cents,”’ and 
to insert ‘*15.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that the ques- 
tion be first taken on the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. MORRILL]. The question is on agreeing to that amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PLATT. In line 794, I move to strike out *‘20’’ and insert 
**15;"? so as to read: “15 cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Line 795 was read as follows: 

Cobalt, oxide of, 20 cents per pound. 

The paragraph, from line 796 to line 799, was read, as follows: 

Zinc, spelter, or tutenegue, in blocks or pigs, and old worn-out zine, fit only 
to be remanufactured, 1} cents per pound; zinc, spelter, or tutenegue in sheets, 
2} cents per pound, 

Mr. BECK. That is an increase on a very important article, both 
above the present tariff and above the proposition made by the Tariff 
Commission, whatever that is worth. I doubt whether the committee 
intended to increase the rate. 

Mr. MORRILL. They did not. 

Mr. BECK. The Tariff Commission reports to make zinc 1} cents a 
pound and in sheets 2 cents per pound instead of 2} cents, so that we 
have added $5.60 a ton above the Tariff Commission report. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is exactly the present duty. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pard 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itis it exactly. 

3 It is above what the Tariff Commission reported, and 
it is adding in the worn-out zinc, fit only to be reman and 
imposing a duty of 1} cents a pound on that, when the present duty is 
20 per cent. ađ valorem. Old zinc, fit only to be remanufactured, which 
it is proposed now to make 1} cents a pound, is at present admitted, Sen- 
ators will observe, under the head of ‘‘ unenumerated’’ at the rate of 
20 per cent. ad valorem. An article in the New York Post of a day or 
two ago reads thus—I do not know how accurate it is: 

I am informed that it is proposed to change the duty on serap-zine from 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, equal to about Hamp ton, tol} cents per pound specific duty, 
or $33.60 per ton. The article is fit only for remanufacture, and loses 15 to 20 per 
cent. in reducing to a second grade of spelter, which is worth 10 per cent. less than 
metal smelted directly from the ore. The effect is that the same duty is to be 
levied on scrap as on spelter. The prodent serap-zine is of great use in reman- 
ufacture of ships’ sheathing and for ordinary galvanizing purposes. Is it the 
purpose of those behind the packed Tariff Commission to Increase the duty on 
an article fit only for manufacture 170 per cent, or more, or is it the result of igno- 
rance? Certainly not the latter, for the writer called the attention of the presi- 
dent of the Tariff Commission to this article last fall, long before the commission 
completed its labors or made its report. 

Why should we increase this duty from $12.50 to $33.60 per ton? 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator from Kentucky will allow me, as I 
am anxious to make some progress, I will say that I do not know how 
this happened to be reported above the rate recommended by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can tell the Senator from Vermont, and I think 
the Senator from Kentucky will remember it. When the effort was 
made to prevent the reduction of duty on lead, the duty on zine was 
made to correspond with the duty fixed upon lead. I remember dis- 
tinctly the matter being fully considered, and the representations were 
made by manufacturers of lead, especially from Utah and other Western 
Territories. ‘ 

Mr. ALLISON. And from Missouri particularly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And Missouri; and we finally concluded that it 
was best not to reduce the duty on lead, and that zinc and lead must 
go together. Zinc is a little higher in value than lead. We decided 
that the relation of one to the other should be maintained. As that 


Obvi- 


| what is done with it; but that is the reason for it. 


Mr. BECK. In the variety of discussions we had, that escaped my 
recollection; but it is a very important matter, it will be observed. 
Zinc and zinc in sheets, leaving out the old, amount in value imported 
to about $1,000,000. The duty collected on zinc in blocks or pigs was 
$276,125.88; in sheets $99,293.45. It is used very extensively, and I 
suppose we ought to leave the old zinc, for the reasons given in this 
statement, at 20 per cent. ad valorem, and place the other about where 
the Tariff Commission reported it. That is my idea of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Has the Senator from Kentucky any information 
as to the amount of scrap-zine imported ? 

Mr. BECK. Here it is, on page 24. The amount of zinc in blocks or 
pigs is put at 18,408,391 pounds, the value at $736,964, paying a duty 
of $276,125.88; and in sheets the amount imported is 4,413,042 pounds, 
the value $207,031.68, paying a duty of $99,293.45. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator did not answer my question. I 
want to know how much old zine is imported. The Senator is stating 
the zinc in sheets and in blocks. The unenumerated portion of zinc is 
not reported anywhere that I can find. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will observe that the unenumerated arti- 
cles run up to a very large sum, of which that is a part. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a part, of course, but that includes all the 
metals. 


Mr. BECK. It does. 
Mr. ALLISON. All metals unenumerated. 
Mr. BAYARD. I wish to say in regard to zinc, spelter, and tute- 


negue, which is the alloy of copper and zinc, that they enter now very 
largely into the progressive manufacture of galvanizing and coating 
iron, The tables which we have passed upon have lowered the rates 
of duty very properly and materially upon iron; and why should not 
the components be lowered pari passu with the rest? Instead of that 
the Senate has advanced the duty, as proposed by the Tariff Commission, 
14 cents a pound. It ought not to be higher than 1 cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Ohio explained why zinc was ad- 
vanced. It was advanced without any discussion, owing to the fact 
that we had advanced lead according to the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is like taking away from a man one eye be- 
cause you put out the other. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know, but I did not hear the Senator speaking of 
the increase in lead. I was only stating the reason why the committee 
raised this beyond the Tariff Commission report. I am not against the 
suggestion of the Senator from Delaware; I am perfectly willing to re- 
duce the rate. 

Mr. BAYARD. The lead schedule was passed over inadvertently in 
the Senate, and it will have to come up again when we get the bill out 


-of the Committee of the Whole. It was passed without reflection, read 


rapidly, and gotten through without consideration; but it is too high 
and ought to be reduced. 

Mr. VEST. I want to say to the Senator from Delaware that I agree 
with him generally in regard to the tariff question, but when it comes 
to the lead and zinc question I beg to differ with him very respectfully. 

I say very frankly and candidly that while I do not agree with th 
statement which was attributed to the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, General Hancock, that the tariff question is entirely a local 
question, still I shall have much to say in behalf of lead and zinc when 
that question comes before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. The question of zine is before the Senate now. 

Mr. VEST. I agree entirely with the Senator from Ohio when he 
states that the question of zinc is indissolubly connected with the ques- 
tion of lead. The two must be considered together. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I saidsimply that they were about the same value. 
They are both used largely for paints, and a discrimination could not be 
made between them as they compete with each other in the manufact- 
ure of paints. The rates of duty upon zine and lead have been put 
ten times as high as they are on corresponding iron. 

Mr. VEST. I donot know that there is any necessity for discussin; 
the zinc question at this time, as the Senator from Delaware has advi 
us that he proposes to open the question as to lead. I will simply say 
in regard to it that while I believe in the general doctrine of a tariff for 
revenue, at the same time I have always held and hold now, and am 
prepared to defend the assertion, that inside of the limit of a tariff for 
revenue, protection, which is incidental to every tariff, should be given 
to the infant American industries. I hold that no Democrat, if this 
question is put even upon a plain partisan basis, will dispute that propo- 
sition. 

The zine industry is an infant American industry. It has grown up 
since the war. Two-thirds of the zine produced in the United States 
is produced west of the Mississippi River in the States of Kansas and 
Missouri. Ifthe duty which the committee proposes now upon zinc 
be reduced the result will be a destruction of this industry. If it is 


left alone and the duty is still imposed on foreign zinc, the result will 
be in a very few years in my judgment that no protection will be asked 
for at all. 

Take lead, for instance, which is indissolubly connected, as the Sena- 
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tor from Ohio said, with zinc. In 1881 there were 43,000,000 pounds 
of lead ore produced in Southwestern Missouri and in equiva- 
lent to 15,000 tons of pig-lead, and 34 per cent. of the total product of 
the whole United States. Of zine ore 50,000 tons were produced in 
Southwestern Missouri and in Kansas, or two-thirds of the total product 
of the UnitedStates. There were in mining in lead 2,000 per- 
sons, in lead smelting 300 persons, in zinc smelting 450 persons, and 
in operating pumps, drills, &c., 1,000 

Immediately dependent upon the industry of lead and zinc are the 
towns of Joplin, Missouri, with 8,000 inhabitants, Webb City and Car- 
terville, Missouri, with 4,000 inhabitants, Granby, Missouri, With 1,500 
inhabitants, and Galena and Empire, Kansas, with 4,000 inhabitants. 
The lead furnaces areat Joplin and Granby, Missouri, and there are zinc 
furnaces at Joplin and Rich Hill, Missouri, and at Weir City and Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas. The ore is found at a depth of from 30 to 150 feet 
beneath the surface. 

I will not go through the statistics to show the effect of the tariff duty 
upon the production of lead and upon its price in Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, and in New York, but I simply say that if this duty be reduced 
now the result will be, as I am informed by persons interested to the 
largest extent in the production, an absolute destruction of this industry 
atthe present time. Within the limit of a tariff for revenue I pro- 
pose to protect this production and this industry if I possibly can and 
I shall blame no oie Senator if from his own State and his own stand- 
point within the limit I have mentioned he takes care of his people and 
of their industries. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will come to order. 

Mr. CONGER. I hope there will be a little order on the other side 
of the Chamber, for I wish to make a remark affecting some of my 
friends there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
omer spoke to them. 

INGER. Idesire to say that I hail with unalloyed satisfaction 
Ney on recruit, even if it is upon but one of the industries and produc- 
tions of this country. Ihave looking for several days past for the 
list of productions in the United States and I have made inquiries. I 
was anxious to find that there were industries somewhere in some of 
the States of the Union that needed protection. I looked in vain to 
Kansas; I ran over the productions of Nebraska. I did find a very im- 
portant production in Kansas, of which I had no knowl when that 
subject was before the Senate, that needed protection. t industry 
is an industry running loose, if we might say so, the castor-oil bean, 
a the ‘he production of castor oil 
to say that for Kansas, when tens to the Senate I had 
piwerede tice amendment and laid it on my desk to use, and see 
whether castor oil would start the Kansas Senators to vote in favor of 
the protection of that or anything else. I felt pretty secure on that 
subject. In Nebraska I failed to find any industry in the world that 
needs any protection. In Missouri, in olden times, when my friend 
from Kentucky and the Senator ai Missouri and the members of the 
House from uri had to arra irina I found that hemp 
was animportantarticle needing meee ar Missouri. I am told now 
that there was not protection enough to hemp; that the hemp fields are 
all gone, and that they do not raise enough hemp in Missouri now to 
their criminals. I failed on the criminal application, then, of the 
question. I did not even know that lead was such a product of 


They were in perfect order until 


Missouri that the fi of Senators could be touched by it; and I am 
very happy to find my friend from Missouri just as zealous and j ust as 
earnest to that industry of his State and ask the favorable con- 


sideration of other Senators for that protection as I was for lumber. I 
will takeit right from the RECORD to-morrow morning when itis printed, 
unless the Senator shall have changed his statement, his assertion as to 
what would be the effect of a neglect to give protection to the lead in- 
dustry and the zinc industry, which is coupled with the lead, that not 
being a product of Missouri. 

Is it possible, as I now understand, that they have got another in- 
dustry there to be protected—lead and zine both? Then Ihave hopeeven 
for Missouri. But Iwas going to say thatthe gentleman, in a pathetic 
tone of voice, which he can not imitate but which he must feel, asserts 
here that if this tariff is changed and this protection taken away from 
zine and from lead, a great industry in his part of the country will be 
prostrated. I said the same about lumber, but the gentleman’s ears 
would not listen to what I was saying. He voted for free lumber all 
through, as he has for free everything else, and for reduction of tariff 
upon everything else until we came to zine. He said a large number 
of persons would be thrown out of employment and that that great in- 
dustry would be prostrated. God knows it would be prostrated, and 
the gentleman ought to know that the lumber interest would be pros- 
trated while he appeals to me to save zinc. There is a kind of metallic 
ring to that, it is true. 

I could help the Senator from Missouri save zinc, this production, 
this industry his people are e because I would have the pro- 
tection of all American industries by a reasonable distribution of duties 
upon the products coming from other countries which compete with the 
industries here. The gentleman will not doit. He has not done it. 
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He has voted with all these other gentlemen, whose interests in their 
own States in behalf of protection to the lumber which is becoming, 
from day to day, to be a more and more important interest of their con- 
stituents and to the workmen in their forests; he voted with them to 

ut lumber on the free-list. I did not find these industries in Missouri. 

feel very much gratified to find that there is one industry or two in- 
dustries in Missouri that will call on my free-trade friend to change his 
opinions and to assert here, as he has done just now, thatit is the duty 
of every Senator to labor for the protection of the industries of his 
State. How can that be done unless by some common link the indus- 
tries of all States alike are regarded and all are protected under some 
proper rule? 

I make these remarks because, so far as these questions have come up 
on the castor-oil beans of Kansas (and the castor-oil production needs 
protection), Iintend when the proper timecomes tocall out the Senators 
from Kansas, as the Senator from Missouri has been called out, to labor 
for thedefense even of thatinterest. I desire to say to the Senator from 
Missouri or to any other Senators that whenever within their States 
there is an interest separate, it may be, from that of every other State in 
the Union, one interest not known in other regions, with my views of 
protection and my duty to all parts of this country I shall vote for the 
reasonable protection of every industry in this land. Iwill not bea 
free-trader against everybody else and an ultraprotectionist for my own 
people. The people of Michigan do not desire me to take that stand. 
They ask for their industries thesame reasonable, proper, rational amount 
of protection which they are willing to give to all the other industries 
of the land. We cannotlive any other way; legislators can not act in 
any other way. If it be so that some few great industries can control 
all tariff legislation and give protection, then all the minor industries 
or even the great industries of particular regions must fall to the ground. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I have been for some time during the 
period of my acquaintance with the Senator from Michigan delighted 
with his great ability, but very much concerned about the bilious con- 
dition of his stomach, as manifested by the intemperate speeches he has 
uttered here from time to time. 

Mr. CONGER. If the gentleman will prescribe the Kansas rem- 

Mr. PLUMB. Ihave never had until now a fair understanding of the 
causes. His stomach has never known the delights of Kansas castor-oil. 

The representatives of the smaller interests, in one sense a little larger, 
in the western country are confronted with just this condition of things: 
for many years, for twenty years or more, and especially since the adop- 
tion of the tariff made necessary by the war, we have been paying con- 
siderable prices to eastern manufacturers. We have regarded as 
a thing which was ni to be done in view of the necessities of 
the Government, and have subscribed in a modified way to the theory 
of protection on which the imposition was founded. After a time we 
have found ourselves in possession of a small industry, the production 
of lead and of zinc, which we have modestly sought to have put upon 
the same footing with the greater interests of this entire country. 

I think I feel entirely warranted in saying that if the iron and the 
copper and the cotton and the other interests of this country are per- 
fectly willing to wipe out all tariff duties, the representatives of the 
lead and the zinc interests of Kansas and Missouri are willing to do the 
same thing. If we can have free trade in all the other things, saying 
nothing about it now as a thing apart from this question of comparison, 
we are willing to take the same thing; but for twenty years the inter- 
ests of the po hese portion of the continent have been built up and fruc- 
tified and made profitable, I do not say at our expense in any offensive 
way, but after this has occurred for now to come around at this late day 
and in reference to an industry which has sprung up in the last five or 
six years to any considerable importance to reflect upon us, because we 
say on the whole we should have some of the medicine which we have 
ourselves given heretofore with no stint and at great expense to our- 
selves, is not a very fair thing, I think, to say. 

However, the Senator from Michigan puts this interest upon the same 
platform withlumber. I hadoccasion tosay the other day why I thought 
it stood apart from all other interests in this country ing protection; 
that it did not seem wise with one hand to advance the price of lumber 
in the United States and stimulate its production and with the other 
hand to give bounties for the destruction of the forests, and the lavish 
waste thus encouraged was bringing about, but still the logic of events 
has taken the Senator from Michigan I have no doubt in the ranks of 
what he would call the free-traders. All I want for him now to say 
is that while he accepts the logic of the situation in reference to lum- 
ber he will not apply that logic alone to lead and zinc, but that he 
will apply it to iron, to copper, and to all other manufactures in this 
country, and put them all on the same footing, and particularly copper 
as the Senator from New Hampshire says, with a relish which I 
he must have some basis of fact probably back of it, so that naw we 
come to look at these questions we may consider the people who are 
interested, the protection heretofore accorded, the benefit derived from 
it, the condition of industries as they are to-day, and when that has 
been done I am satisfied that the interests of lead and zincin Missouri 
will be perfectly willing to take an account of stock and abide by the 
result of the invoice. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I do not know that I have anything to 
say about what I shall vote for or what I shall not in reference to other 
matters. I will try to be as consistent as possible. I have no discus- 
sion with any gentleman as to the interests of his State or those which 
are not interests of the different States; but in part I represent a State 
that has some interests so far as zine is concerned. I believe the only 
zinc mills in the United States arein my State, two in La Salle County, 
and I have astatement here giving the amount of spelter, tin, zinc, &c., 
imported into the United States since 1876 up to the present time show- 
ing very large quantities. I submit it for publication in the RECORD: 


Importation of spelter and sheet-zine at New York from January 1, 1876, 
and for nine months to October 1, 1882. 


Year. Spelter, 


Spelter. | Sheet-zine. 


1882 (nine months) ......... 


Previous to March 1, 1882, there was but one sheet-zine mill in operation in 
the United States. Since that date two mills have been in operation, both in La 
Salle County, Illinois. 


Mr. ALLISON. May Iask the Senator how much of thatis old zinc? 
Is that specified? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir. The table shows that within the last nine 
months the amount of spelter imported into this country was 19,821,842 
pounds, of sheet-zine 4,074,550 pounds, of spelter 8,849 tons, showing 
a very large importation of this article. This industry being one that 
is not a very old one in this country, if there is anything that needs 
protection it certainly does needitasmuchasanyindustry. Idonotsay 
whether it ought to have it or not except that according to the rule and 
the idea of a tariff for the protection of industries where they are grow- 
ing up in this country, this certainly deserves it and ought to have it. 

The gentlemen who are in manufacturing this article com- 
plain very bitterly that they were not properly,treated by the Tariff 
Commission; that they were not properly heard; that their industry 
was entirely ignored while similar industries were put up much higher. 
Whether that claim is proper or not I do not know; but that is what 
they do say. They claim that the tariff in reference to lead, spelter, and 
zine and everything of this kind (but I only speak of zinc now) ought 
to be 2} cents instead of 14 cents a pound. One and a half cents is 
the old rate, which they claim has been but of little benefit to them 
so far as protection is concerned, and that in order that this industry 
should be placed upon the same basis as other industries it ought to 
have 2} cents As I said, it is reduced to 1} cents, and the com- 
mission recommended 1} cents. It is very hard to get anything raised 
here in the Senate, there has been such a raid by our friends on the 
other side who believe in low tariff, and a few of our friends on this 
side who seem to have very recently got the disease of free-trade are suf- 
ficient to vote with that side and beat everything almost that this side 
pro} I do not know that it is necessary to propose an increase of 
this tariff, but I shall doit. I shall move to increase it one-half cent 
per pound. 

I do not want to detain the Senate. I have some letters here from 
gentlemen who are engaged in manufacturing this article, in which they 
protest against the tariff as laid in this bill and as recommended by the 
commission, and give some comparisons to show the manner in which 
they think they have been treated. Without detaining the Senate, for 
I do not wish to discuss anything in connection with this tariff, I shall 
ask the Senate to merely take a vote. I move to increase this article 
half a cent per pound, so as to make the rate of duty 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is the Senator from Illinois aware that this 
item in the bill is largely increased above the commission’s report? 

Mr. LOGAN. I differ with the Senator. It is only an increase of 
a quarter of a cent. The commission recommended 1} cents, and the 
committee has reported 14 cents. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is a difference of $5.60 a ton. 

Mr. LOGAN. It does not make any difference; it is a very small 


increase. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator’s proposition is to increase it half 
a cent above that? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, to make it 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. VEST. What motion does the Senator from Illinois make? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In line 797 the Senator from Illinois 
moves to increase the rate from 1} cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont 
whether he does not think the time of adjournment has about arrived? 
It is 6 o’clock. He has charge of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL, I desire to say that we have made very little prog- 
ress to-day. 


Mr. BAYARD. We have been here since 11. I have given very 
close attention to the bill since the time we started on the discussion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ido not intend to vote for an adjournment until 
9 o’clock. At all events I want to get through with this schedule. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let us make it 9 o’clock. 

Mr. MORRILL. Nine. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Vermont will give notice 
as to the time he willagree to anadjournment. I think that would be 
rather important. 

Mr. MORRILL. Nine o’clock. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it is understood that an adjournment will take 
place at 9 o’clock, that will be satisfactory to everybody I think. 

Mr. BAYARD. LIhope the Senate will not sit until 9 o'clock. I 
understand that the honorable Senator from Vermont expresses his per- 
sonal desire, nothing farther, upon this subject. I move, therefore, that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I understood that it was agreed that this week we 
would sit until a later hour. 

Mr. MORRILL. I gave notice on Saturday evening to that effect. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It certainly was the understanding. 

Mr. MORRILL. It was generally assented te on Saturday evening 
that we would sit this week every evening to a later hour. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have always had the impression that a motion to 
adjourn was not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT p tempore. Itis not debatable. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ihave made the motion, and I have a right to have 
it put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware, that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let us have a division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont calls for 
the yeas and na; 

Mr. BAYARD. Let us have a division. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think if we take a division the Senate will not ad- 
journ if the Senator from Vermont desires that it should not. I sug- 
gest to try a division before asking for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BAYARD. Try a division. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Those in favor of an adjournment 
will please rise and stand until counted. 

aae Senate refused to adjourn; there being on a division—ayes 16, 
noes 28. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan], to increase the duty on zinc, 
&e,, in blocks or pigs from 14 cents per pound to 2 cents pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words in regard to 
the remarks of my friend from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. We are trying to 
takeastep toward reform of oursystem of tariffduties. Thereisageneral 
concession in public opinion that the present tariff is obstructive to our 
domestic industries and obstructive to our commercial intercourse with 
other nations; that it is complicated, o and excessive in its rates. 
The task has been pro to Congress to remodel the tariff and get 
rid of these defectsif possible. There is, as faras I can understand, an 
intelligent, sent pee demand for a reduction of the scale of tariff 
duties, forasimplification of the system; that thereshall besome method. 
by which the necessaries of life and the cost of production in this coun- 
try shall be lessened. 

How is that # be obtained? We feel here the difficulty of dealing with 
the diversified industries of this country and the diversified productions 
of the country. TheSenator from Missouri speaks very naturally when 
he says that while he is for a revenue tariff generally, yet when it comes 
to some especial interest near his home and among his people he feels 
the duty incumbent upon him to insist upon a protective spirit in the 
law that he does not feel as applied to other portions of the country. 
That is a very natural feeling which does exist, and it is one of the chief 
causes of difficulty we now encounter in settling our system of tariff 
taxation. 

At the very root of the doctrine of taxation lies, it is true, a necessary 
principle, that it is a public act and for a public purpose, and the very 
instant that you shall change that doctrine and make it a private act or 
a local act for a private, class, or local purpose then you have begotten 
the natural rivalry between localities and local interests that will make 
it almost impossible ever to reduce a system of taxation which has been 
swollen and enlarged to an improper extent. 

It was the exigency of the war; it was the haste, the inevitable haste 
at that time to discover objects upon which taxation could be levied 
that led to this conglomerate system both of internal and external 
taxation which we have witnessed for so many years past in this 


country. 
The internal revenue hascomparatively been simplified. It has been 


reduced to three or four chief heads. Distilled spirits, fermented liq- 
uors, and tobacco form its chief heads; but the tariff upon imports has 
not only had no modification since war ceased, but, on the contrary, 
repeated intensification in many of its features. 
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The tariff of 1867 lowered internal revenue, but it seriously increased 
the duties upon imports. The tariff of 1875, another most unwise ad- 
vance in tariff duties, was made in a time of profound peace, and some 
of its evils are those from which we are now seeking relief. 

How is it to be done? If the doctrine suggested by my friend from 
Missouri is to be followed up, then the complimentsof the Senator from 
Michigan will of course be passed around the Senate—‘‘ You tickle me, 
I tickle you;’’ “‘ You sustain my local industry and I will join hands 
with you to sustain yours.” And so you will have this cordon of com- 
bined interests which will effectually prevent anything like the refor- 
mation and reduction of taxes which is sought. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator will pardon me; I will give way to hin 
in a minute. The Senator calls on the Senator from Missouri and wel- 
comes him into the ranks of protection because he says upon the sub- 
ject of zinc and spelter and the like he wants to have an increase of duty 
over the present high rates, and now he says, ‘‘ You voted to put lum- 
ber on the free-list, but I will show a iarly Christian spirit by 
voting for your favorite article, and I will vote for every other in order 
that there shall be a firm combination that in the end will be able to 
resist all attempts at reform and reduction asked for.” 

Isaw this spirit; I recognized it. I do notspeak of itdisrespectfully; 
I look upon it as a natural exhibition of human feeling; but I dosay it 
is as fatal as death to the principles of sound and just taxation. Ina 
country like our own, with that spirit started and that rivalry for local 
interests among local representatives, there never can be and there 
never will be an agreement. 


If we ever mean to pass a truly reformatory law upon this subject it a 


must be upon the basis that it is the public interest which shall affix 

the grade of taxation sufficient for public needs and purposes, and that 

individual demands raising it beyond such requirements shall not pre- 

vail. Upon that principle Congress may proceed to make a tariff law. 

Upon the other system of a mere division of the spoils of legislative 
wer, for that is what itis, I do not believe that the Senate or the 
ouse of Representatives ever can agree. 

Our interests in this country are so diverse—by that I mean that the 
diversity of the production, the natural clash and rivalry of local inter- 
ests, are so great—how are they to be harmonized; how are they to be 
brought together? If you are to have combinations to advance one 
especially or an class, what will be the result? That the weak- 
est will go to the wall, that those who can command the most votes will 
demand and receive the greatest share of the taxing power, and injus- 
tice must surely follow or else human nature will have been ¢ 

I submit to my friend from Missouri, and to those who discussed the 
item which weare now proposing to a tax upon zinc and spelter 
and the alloy of copper and zine, called tutenegue, whether they shall 
not give consideration to the general scale of duties which has through- 
out the course of the bill so far, and is proposed in the future in 
to the bill, been applied to industries in which this metal and this sub- 
stance have their part and into which they enter and enter usefully. 

_ We have been taxing iron in its various shapes. Thedebate lasted for 
twohoursthis morning upon the subject of a duty upon galvanized steel 
wire. Whatisgalvanized wire? Itis wire coated with zincor withspelter 
or with some preparation of these very metals now under consideration. 
The Senate refused to increase the tariff tax on the galvanized wire over 
that of ordinary steel or iron wire uncoated or vanized, and at the 
same time it is proposed to advance the duty upon the coating substance, 
the zinc or the spelter, in order to make the business of galvanizing iron 
ang steel more difficult for those who are engaged in it in the United 

tates. 

Thus it will go on all around the circle, each man claiming and ob- 
taining for his especial pet and local industry the highest grade of tax- 
ation, the article being but an ingredient in other manufactures and a 
needful one; and what will be the result? Each man will get his tax, 
and the manufacture at every stage of progress will pay the additional 
tax, and at the end the consumer pays the whole as an addition to the 
natural cost of the article. 

Zinc is a crude material not at all a difficult one to produce. Let me 
read something which has been said upon this subject. He does not 
refer to its use for galvanizing, in which a very large amount of capi- 
tal is embarked in this country, and its uses to prevent the oxidiza- 
tion of other me with which of course the Senate are very familiar. 
I read from the testimony of Mr. Louis Windmiiller given in New York 
in October, 1882, in regard to the duties upon sheet-zinc and spelter. 
He states that— 

The present du’ sheet-zin: equal 
of ha eA Sesion eas ue. It ROTE NE P ROT EA oe a pole sad 
tion, in Belgium and in Siberia, 4} cents of our currency per English pound, 

You add to that, as this is an article of weight and bulk, the cost of 
freight, the commissions, the transportation, and so on. 


counters, 

c think this duty is too 

high, pagau as it enhances the price of an article of necessity more than is 
e: en 

t requires no skilled labor to roll zinc. The only mill in this country which 

until quite recently had the monopoly of rolling it in the United States is at La 


Salle, in Illinois ; the productis 15,000 tonsannually. The owners have amassed 
a fortune in a comparative shorts of time, atthe expense of the consumers. 

The metal from which zine is rolled (spelter) is taxed 1} cents per pound. Its 
present value in Silesia is $3.80 per one hundred pounds. The duty is therefore 
nearly 49 per cent. of the present foreign value. The annual product of spelter 
in the United States is about 30,000 tons. The quality of American spelter is 
generally pane to the foreign article. Some is exported at prices showing 
that it is highly appreciated abrord. 

There is a fact that will not seem to demand protection. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator inform me what is the price of 
spelter? 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam reading from the testimony, page 1617 of the 
Tariff Commission report, the duties upon sheet-zinc and spelter. 

Mr. DAWES. I was inquiring as to the cost of spelter. Has the 
Senator got it there? 

Mr. BAYARD. As I stated: 

It costs now, at the priocipal pacs of giannis in Belgium and Siberia, 
d} cents of our currency per E lish poun: k # 8 


lately in spite of the h duties, because 
Sree Dau Cauet, 


Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask what testimony he 
is reading from? 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam reading from the testimony of Mr. Louis Wind- 
miiller before the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. LOGAN. Where from? 

Mr. BAYARD. He gave it in New York. 

Mr. LOGAN. An importer of the article? 

Mr. BAYARD. I will tell you what he was—— 

Mr. LOGAN. He is an on pata of this very article. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suppose he was or otherwise he would not be so 
competent to of the prices abroad. 

Mr. LOGAN. I only want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the gentleman who testifies there swears to the amount of money 
these gentlemen have made in my State. I take the liberty €" saying 
that he makes a statement there that is not borne out by the facts. 
$ Mr BAYARD. That is a question of course I am not competent to 

ecide. 
A gentleman from Pern, Illinois, Mr. Archibald Means, testified be- 
fore commission at page 1171, and he gives the production of spel- 
ter for the year ending August 31, 1882, as follows: 


Tons. 
s. 15,500 


In Missouri.. 6,675 
4,250 

A r N NE AEN A A E E E SAT AN “26, 425 
ey Rfetat Ee gh edt en NRE RE E AS a. 11, 346 
Total Western and imported.osesescsessscsssesssseseoseesssceuerneensosseceesessonene 87,771 


This gentleman goes on to say that the ore can be found in various 
States; that there is a great deal of ore in Wisconsin, Illinois, Tennes- 
= a aneas s, and Missouri. He goes on to describe its condition in 

e earth. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is a great deal in Arkansas, I know. 

Mr. BAYARD. What I mean to say is this: The uses of this metal 
enter importantly into and are contributory toa great many other of the 
metallic industries, the galvanizing of iron and of other metals. The 
duty upon the finest sheet-iron which has just been passed upon by the 
Senate, a highly advanced stage of production, has been reduced to 2 
cents per pound or 2} cents, and there it stands. Here is a perfectly 
crude production, a very ductile and plastic metal, requiring, as this 
man says, little skill in rolling, soft and easily rolled. The duty pro- 
posed upon it is greater than upon the highly finished elaborate pro- 
duction of American sheet-iron, which to the eye was so superior to 
the Russian specimen produced to the Senate alongside of it; yet the 
tax imposed upon that highly advanced production of American labor, 
sheet-iron, is but a little over 34 per cent. ad valorem, and upon this 
crude article the duty was 53 per cent. ad valorem, and it is proposed 
now to advance it still further. What proportion is there in this? 

I submit to the Senate if we are to embark upon the rule that each 
member of this body is to get for his immediate constituents all he can 
of the taxing power of the United States—if that is to be the rule, if it 
is to be ‘‘the devil take the hindmost’’—of course then this tariff bill is 
to be a scramble forthe spoils of legislation. I do not see how any wise 
change of the law can occur, or how any just basis of taxation can be 
arrived at or shall long be satisfactory; because I am satisfied that in 
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this country there will come sooner or later, and I think soon rather 
than late, a perception in the minds of our people that this is one coun- 
try, and that there is one national interest that is superior to any local 
interest, and that our laws for taxation and for all other public pur- 
poses are to be arranged with reference to the national interest first-and 
chiefly, and that that can not be done by having a scramble between 
the different localities and States of the Union as to which shall obtain 
the greatest share and benefits of the taxing power of the General Gov- 
ernment. 

I shall despair of any arrangement of our system of tariff duties that 
shall not recognize something like a principle in their apportionment. 
That principle will I think take the form of something like proportion, 
starting with a tax upon the crude material, although in my judgment 
that should be as low as possible, for the chief thing for our manufact- 
urers and their laborers is to give them cheap raw material. Then as 
you advance the product in its stages of labor, in all of these p 
ives protect it if you will by taxes which while yielding revenue 
shall establish a discriminating protection to the American laborer as 
against his foreign competitor. 

There is a principle, but that principle must be applied under some 
uniformity of system. Here we have in this proposed lead, zinc; and 
spelter schedule an egregious exception to the general rate of duties 
which has been arranged in a prior part of this bill for iron, steel, and 
nickel. The duties on all those articles have been lowered I believe 
without exception, but on lead, zinc, and spelter they are now to be 
advanced and much too far advanced upon the principle to which my 
friend from Missouri says he yields to in the case of Missouri. Ido not 
understand that he would include any other State, but he yields to it 
in the case of Missouri. I hold we can not, but if it is right for him to 
say this it is right for any other Senator to say it and to act upon it, 
and if each man acts upon it, then the industries of our country become 
simply rivals to obtain the greatest share of the favor of taxing the rest 
of the country for their support. If that is to be the rule and the doc- 
trine, I think the day is distant when any tariff system shall be settled 
upon what onght at least to be a permanent basis, for this fluctuation 
and uncertainty in tax laws is death to every business enterprise, and 
of course to the steady employment of labor. 

To-day this disturbance and delay in settling this tariff of duties is 
playing havoc with many a laboring man’s means of living and with 
the capital and property of the manufacturer. Laws should be stable; 
and in order to be stable they must be founded upon justice, and in 
order to be just to the American people you shall not impose a greater 
burden upon one class or section than you do upon any other, and you 
must not select certain favored industries from local or other causes and 
prefer them as the objects of governmental protection to others who 
may not have so long a hand, or so loud a voice, or so many voices to 
speak for them in these halls of legislation. 

Therefore, I hope that the duty upon zinc and spelter will be rele- 
gated to its proper place of proportion, and if you do that you can lower 
them rtre r Ne yond the amount agreed to by the Tariff Commis- 
sion or by the Committee on Finance. They are now too high. They 
are high in proportion to all those other industries into which they nec- 
essarily enter. They are to-day obtaining an amount of taxation upon 
the consumers of this country that the other metals do not obtain in 
proportion to their value, or the difficulty of their production. There- 
fore it is, I say, that I regret every evidence that I see of the intention 
to settle or to try to settle—I think it will be a vain attempt—a tariff 
system upon the basis of local demand and merely local or class interest. 
There must be a general consideration of the needs of the country and 
there must be something like a principle adopted, or the attempt to 
make an equitable tariff law will be fruitless. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a minute, 
It is not my purpose of course at this stage of the bill to indulge in any 
general argument on the question of tariff. Itis a threadbare a bah 
to say the most of it. But I certainly wish to say something in reply to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Permit me to say in the first place that much as I appreciate the 

irit of fraternity which actuated our amiable friend from Michigan 
Mr. CONGER] when he welcomed me into the school of protectionists, 
I modestly disclaim it. I believe now, as I had the honor to say before 
and as I think I shall always believe, in the doctrine of a tariff for reve- 
nue only; and I believe that no other tariff is constitutional. The 
whole teachings of my life, all the expressions that I have ever given 
utterance to are in that direction; nothing more and nothingless. Butat 
the same time I believe that inside of the limit ofa tariff for revenue the 
infants of American industry should be protected, because every tariff 
logically and necessarily gives protection. It is simply impossible to 
speak of a tariff for revenue unless we associate with it the idea of pro- 
tection inside of that limit. 

As I said the other day, I have never risen myself to that solar re- 
gion, that high philosophical lunar altitude where I could overlook 
the people who sent me here and the State which did me the honor to 
give me a place on this floor. While I am a Senator of the United 

tates, I am not here to take care especially of Massachusetts or Penn- 


sylvania when they have Senators upon this floor who, more ably than 
I can possibly do, look to those interests. 


I believe, as a Democrat, 


that the ligament which binds these States together to a common pros- 
perity and in a glorious Union is the ligament based upon State inter- 
ests, local interests, and the fact that every local interest is represented 
upon this floor and in the Chamber of the other House. 

The Senator said that I was a recruit to the doctrine of protection. 
The difference between the Senator from Michigan and myself is and 
always will be this, that there is a limit to my idea of protection and 
there is none to his. Iam for protection up to the limit of revenue for 
the support of the Government. Inside of that I intend to take care 
of my people. That is my business upon this floor. 

If I were convinced by the eloquence or logic of the Senator from Del- 
aware to let the interests of the people of Missouri as to lead or zinc give 
way to the common interests of the whole Union, I hope-—I say it mod- 
estly—that I could rise above local prejudices, interest, or passion and 
give way to the result of his argument and of his eloquence, but until 
I am so satisfied I shall do all that I can to protect the interests that are 
committed immediately to my hands, the interests immediately under 
my eye, the interests with which I am conversant, the interests that I 
know to be infants, the interests that I know to be struggling now fora 
bare existence, and I have no hesitation in saying that I plead guilty to 
the impeachment that I am so actuated and that I propose to so vote. 

I distinctly repudiate the assertion of the Senator from Delaware that 
I stand here upon any such doctrine or platform as ‘‘ you tickle me and 
I tickle you.’’ I voted for the reduction upon iron. I voted for it, al- 
though my State to-day produces more iron ore than any other State in 
the whole Union. I voted for it because I believe that cheap iron means 
cheap plows, cheap anvils, cheap chains, and, more than all, it meansa 
navy and a merchant marine for the people of the United States. 

Why is it to-day that there are no ships upon the ocean? Why isit 
that we have to-day no navy in foreign parts? It is because the iron 
vessels of the world are not built in the navy-yards of the United States, 
because England has cheap iron, and we refuse to take it. It is because 
by the tariff upon iron we have shut out from the navy-yards of the 
United States the facility and the means of competing with the navies 
of the world and the merchant marine of the world. 

I have not, as my votes will show, acted upon the principle of ‘‘you 
tickle me and I tickle you,” but I do say that inside of the limit of a 
tariff for revenue I will vote for the protection of every infant American 
industry, and when Senators taunt me by saying Iam going to the 
school of protection I can stand it. 

I propose at the proper time after the bill has been perfected in its 
details to give my reasons why I can not vote for the protection that is 
contained upon its Protection to what? To infant industries? 
To zine, that since 1872 has been struggling and falling, stumbling and 
stagge’ in order to maintain its feeble existence? It is protection to 
what? To industries wholly that have come year after year to the 
American demanding more protection, that have, under the 
pretense of being weak, panoplied themselves in the doctrine of a high 
protective tariff, until now they send to control all the rest of the coun- 
try, including the Con of the United States. 

I say to the Senator Delaware that my protection is inside of a 
tariff for revenue, not outside of it. I stand upon the doctrine that Mr. 
Polk advanced in his letter of 1844. The Democratic party of the West 
stands upon it. We propose not to strike down the whole system of 
tariff duties in this country, because I the truth of what the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] said the other day; you must have 
a tariff; you must derive revenue from a tariff. No , no individual 
is willing to stand in this country to-day and say that he is in favor of 
striking down the whole tariff system. But the difference between the 
Senator from Michigan and myself is as broad and distinct as the dif- 
ference between this world and the other, as between night and day, as 
between fire and water. It is the difference betweena tariff for revenue 
and an unlimited tariff for protection. 

Now we propose to have a tariff for revenue and inside of that tariff 
I want to keep the duty upon zinc. I want to keep it there because 
in my State and in Kansas eight cities and towns are dependent upon 
it. I want to keep it there because I knowit is an infantindustry. I 
want to keep it there until the infant, staggering, trembling, crawling 
to-day stands erect in its manhood asan industry and production of the 
United States. I can give this vote without leaving the ranks of the 

y to which the Senator from Delaware and myself belong. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire to say that one of the main objects 
in this revision of the tariff is to release some of the revenue that comes 
into the Treasury; and the proposition of the Senator from Illinois would 
be to increase it. It will be seen that we import very large quantities 
of zine and spelter. The amount imported last year was 18,408,391 
pounds, and we received from that and zinc in sheets almost $400,000. 
To reduce the duty upon this article would increase the revenue, for 
unquestionably more would be imported. 

I desire to say one thing and but one thingin relation to this matter. 
It is an article of very difficult manufacture. It requires extensive 
machinery and furnaces, Theoreis found in great abundance in Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri; and further West in still greater abundance. The ore 
is obtained at a very low rate; but it requires four tonsof coal, I under- 
stand, to reduce the ore to a sufficient amount for a ton of spelter or of 
zinc. That is something of an industry in addition to that of zine, 
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and it ought to be taken care of. There are furnaces in Illinois, in 
Missouri, and in Kansas. I do not know whether there are any in 
Iowa or not. So it seems to me that we might as well let well enough 
alone. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] 
says he is in favor of a tariff, and, under the tariff, for giving such pro- 
tection as he can give under a necessary tariff to the industries which 
he represents; and the Senator from Missouri says he is for a tariff for 
revenue. I venture the assertion that no man can say he is for a tariff 
for revenue merely or make any distinction that way who votes con- 
tinually to throw outfrom under the benefits of that tariff articles which 
would otherwise bring in a revenue. I dispute the Senator’s position 
on this question, for he continually votes for placing without the opera- 
tion of the tariff hundreds of articles that would bring a revenue and 
that would make the duties and the protection less upon other articles if 
duties were imposed upon those on the free-list. 

The man who votes for a tariff for revenue only must gather that 
revenue from all the sources to which revenue will attach, and from 
which it may be raised. The Senator from Missouri is continually vio- 
lating that principle and taking away from articles to be taxed by the 
tariff hundreds and thousands of articles perhaps in their various forms 
and modes which would bring revenue. Tea, coffee, all the things in 
this free-list are proper subjects to be taxed under the theory announced 
by the Senator from Missouri, and he can not escape that proposition. 
The moment he lets go one article upon which duties can be raised and 
taxes gathered that might otherwise tend to increase the revenue he 
adds, of course, by that very process to higher taxes upon other articles 
and other productions, and violates the principle of a tariff for revenue. 
But I will not prolong my remarks upon that subject. 

I want to say one word to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
in regard to the sneering remark that my view and that of other Sen- 
ators here proceeds upon the little doctrine ‘‘tickle me and I will 
tickle you.” I am glad the Senator from Delaware is here to hear 
what Ihave tosay. I say the sneering remark of the Senator from Dela- 
ware that I or any other man acts upon the principle ‘‘ we will protect 
your interest if you will protect mine,” the **tickle-me-and-I-will- 
tickle-you’’ principle does not apply here any more than to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, when in his place on a former occasion day after 
day he stood advocating that the old war tax upon matches should re- 
main until it astonished me and astonished the country. Whenever 
since that time any tax has been denounced as a war tax, that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware could so soon have forgotten that the war tax on 
matches, on an article which is found from the hovel to Pe 
wherever human beings exist inour country, is allowed to re here 
and kept here by the gentleman’s urgency, while upon all other things 
he denounces the high taxes as war taxes and wonders why they should 
be continued —— 

Mr. BAYARD. May I answer the Senator by stating one fact? 

Mr. CONGER. Ina moment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to say—— 

Mr. CONGER. Ina moment. The Senator has had his long talk 
upon this subject, and I talk so seldom that I want to say a word or 
two. 


Mr. BAYARD. All right. 

Mr. CONGER. But I hope he-will not go away. I would rather 
give him the floor. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that there is not in the whole range 
of tariff duties such protection upon any article that I know of as a 
measure of protection to monopolist manufacturers as the internal-rev- 
enue tax upon matches. Every one of the great man ing com- 
panies for the of matches is now confined to a few manufactories 
in the United States, the greatest of which, the Diamond Match Com- 
pany, lies just off a little distance from my friend from Delaware; and 
I must say in passing here that the Senator from Missouri who desires 
to proie and announces his intention to protect the peculiar industries 
of his State has not half risen up to the importance and the energy and 
the zeal of protecting his interests which the Senator from Delaware has 
exhibited on many occasions in the protection of that high and useless 
tax upon matches, an article consumed by all the people of the country. 

I was glad to have the Senator from Delaware reprove the Senator 
from Missouri. I was to have a little conflict between the free- 
traders themselves. I was glad that the candidate for the Presidency 
in 1884 should begin early to reprove his followers if they wandered a 
little in any way from the Democratic track and the Democratic doc- 
trine. I had been a little afraid that the usual caution and wisdom 
and prudence of that great Senator who looks forward to a higher po- 
sition, if it may be, than can be found in the Senate—I had thought 
it was time for him to lay his hand upon the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES] and to-day to lay his hand gently upon the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Vest] and bring them back from their wanderings, 
so that they would be prepared to sustain him when he came before 
the people with his free-trade doctrine and his tariff for revenue only 
in 1834 and test their working. It gratifies me to see these little differ- 
ences and discrepancies between those who have heretofore opposed tariff 
for protection, where great industries and small industries are spring- 
ing up in the States, to see men listening with attentive ear to the 


voice and the demand of their people that they shall, notwithstanding 
theory and notwithstanding creed, protect the interests of those who 
sent them here to represent those interests; and I do not wonder that 
the great leader of the Democracy, its future flag-bearer, sees that it is 
necessary here to-day and every day to check these wanderers from the 
fold of Democracy and from the theoretic doctrine of the Democracy 
in favor of free trade. 

My friend from Missouri says that his principle and mine in regard 
to the tariff are diametrically opposite; that he never can agree with me 
and that I can not agree with him. Any man who will protect thein- 
dustries of his State, and with justice and fairness do the like when 
asked to by other Senators in protecting the interests of another State 
reasonably, properly, agrees with me all through and through. The 
Senator from Missouri in announcing his doctrine with: me. I 
want no better doctrine than that you shall protect and that every Sena- 
tor and every Representative of the people shall protect the industries 
of his State. How can he do it alone? 

The Senator from Missouri denies the “‘tickle-me’’ doctrine. Of 
course he does not ask anybody to help him. He speaks for it; he ex- 
presses his view of the necessity of it; butisthatenongh forhim? Does 
he not ask me and others to help protect that industry, and do I not 
ask him and others to help protect the industries that Irepresent? The 
whole thing is based upon that footing. The theories of free trade or 
tariff for revenue only yield the moment the people of one State demand 
that we shall protect their industries. They yield in Indiana; they 
yield in Missouri; they yield in Delaware when a great monopoly of 
match manufacturers comestothefront. They yield in Louisiana when 
the sugar question comesup. Oh, how it would stir up the people along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts if you were to propose to reduce the duty 
on rice one-half. There is no free trade there. The Senator, who sits 
before me, from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas], would be stirred to the inmost 
depths of his soul by a mere proposition to reduce the duty on euger. 
He is ready to join with me and talk with me and urge me to stand by 
that industry of Louisiana. Why? Because it is his duty to protect 
the industry. He votes against everything that I desire to protect. He 
is free trade all over, galvanized with free trade, and he wants the duty 
on the outer galvanized article to cover the whole body too; but let me 
vote to reduce the duty on sugar, and I am an enemy to his State; let 
me vote to reduce one-half the duty on rice, and every man from the 
rice-growing States feels that I am a ing an infant industry. 

That thing has gone far enough with me; it has gone far enough with 
the people of the United States. The idea that you can have free trade 
against evergnoey else and protection only for yourselves is too selfish 
an idea. Men can sacrifice their theories of free trade for their own in- 
dividual State interest, and be consistent. I want to say it and announce 
it now, I want to hear how gentlemen can stand within a tariff for reve- 
nue, as the Senator from Missouri says he stands, and yet protect indus- 
ay. Even inatariff for revenue ay i would seek out those objects 
which can bear the tariff; in every tariff you lay a duty 
wherever the cost of collection would not exceed the amount collected. 

In all my acquaintance with men in public life in the other House 
and in this I have never seen the wildest theorist of free trade so con- 
sistent with his doctrine as to vote against the protection of a leading 
industry of his own people, and I never expect to. When it comes to 
Maryland, and an obscure, almost unknown earth from which a beau- 
tiful substance called bichromate of can by some process be ex- 
tracted, both Senators from Maryland are imbued with an energy and 
a power for the protection of that dull earthly interest which gratifies 
their people and makes them the admiration of the world. 

These things develop little by little. If I can know what great lead- 
ing industries, or young infant industries that may become great, exist 
in any State of this Union, I can tell beforehand that no free-trade 
Democrat has moral courage to go against that interest in his votes 
here. They may talk, astheSenatorfrom Delaware does, about theories, 
or what is best to be done, about great theories to be announced in con- 
vention and make Democratic platforms of, upon which a man can run 
for office; but when it comes to the test we are all human. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 
on tariff as well as on other things. When it comes to the proposition 
to injure the interest of a State or to refuse to protect the interest of a 
State, I have yet to find the first man here who will not in some way, 
either by voting himself or by going around and encouraging others 
to vote for that, violate his free-trade theories. 

Now I wait with a kind of pleasant anxiety from day to day for the 
development of this protective interest for one’s own State. It comes 
in land, it comes in Indiana. When a few years ago the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana a resolution in favor of free trade and agai 
protection, requesting the Senators and Representatives of that State to 
favor that doctrine, Indiana was as dull of individual State interests 
there and industries for which any protection could be needed as Ne- 
braska is to-day. The call of the Legislature was responded to in the 
other House. Before the next two years Indiana had opened its iron 
mines, its coal mines, its industries, its manufactures, its agricultural 
works, its glass works. The men interested in them went to bare a 
lature of Indiana at the subsequent session and said to them, ‘‘ You 
passed a resolution instructing our representatives in Congress to de- 
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stroy our interests, to refuse to protect them; is that your business as 
legislators?’’ And the very next Legislature passed a resolution direct- 
ing their Senators and requesting their Representatives to favor a pro- 
tective tariff. It took a good while to work through the outside casing 
of free trade of my friend the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], 
but it did work through. It has taken a great while for that doctrine 
of protection to the interests of a State to work through free-tradeSena- 
tors here. But it is working through, and the timeis coming fast when 
a State that has any industries to protect, when a State that has any 

ple bold enough to demand their rights here in the National Legis- 
fone of the country, will directly or indirectly influence their Sena- 
tors to protect their rights and to join with others who do protect their 
rights. 

Air, VEST. Mr. President, I was under the impression that I was 
safer in voting to retain a duty than to increase it. I have listened to 
the Senator from Michigan and he seems to insist upon the proposition 
that I am in order to keep a proper duty on zine to go into political 
affiliation with him. 

Farewell, then; farewell zinc. Farewell everything rather than to 
join with that Senator in his political opinion. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not desire, Mr. President, to enter into any con- 
troversy with these gentlemen as to how they shall settle their affairs. 
It is a matter very immaterial to me, but I should like at least that 
the industries of my own State should be recognized as well as those of 
others, and this industry in reference to the manufacture of zinc is a 
young one so far as the milling of it is concerned. We have in this 
country plenty of that kind of metal, if we only encourage the production 
ofit, to prevent the importation of any so far as the necessities of our 
peopleareconcerned. The cra. pens of zincinto this country amounts 
to 18,000 tons, it being valued at $80 perton. The proposition I make 
is to tax it $28 per ton. If you will examine that in connection with 
the tariff you have placed on other articles where they are imported 
and where they are manufactured in this ennuy, in competition with 
those which are imported, you will find that this is about the same ratio 
or rate with the tariff placed on other imported materials where they 
are in competition with those made in this country. Take the article 
of steel rails; at one time when our tariff was $28 per ton it had the 
effect of stimulating the manufacture in this country, and the manu- 
facture in this country reduced down the price until to-day the price is 
not over $40 a ton. That was done by encouraging the manufacture of 
the article in our country. 

The two mills that are in my State preparing this metal and rolling 
it into zinc-plates and the various articles man out of it say that 
they do require this amount of tariff in order to give them that protection 
which will be an encouragement sufficient to cause them to extend the 
works and to cause other works to grow up and grow outof those. Take 
the State of Arkansus: they are not ucing any of this metal there, 
or but very small quantities of it, and yet in Arkansas they can produce 
sufficient for all the wants of this whole country; so they can in the 
single State of Missouri, so they can in the State of Kansas, so they can 
in the State of Wisconsin and in Illinois. This metal, being produced 
in those Western States, and having but the two mills preparing that 
article at this time, its value recognized as it is and as stated by the 
Senator from Delaware, it goes into a great many things that are used 
all through this country everywhere, I say to Senators, without wish- 
ing to elaborate to any extent whatever, that I do think 2 cents a pound 
on zine metal imported into this country is not an extravagant tariff. 
It is only such a one as will encourage the manufacture of the article 
in this country, and such a one as will produce it cheaper in this coun- 
try, too, if you encourage it. It is selling, as I said, at $80 per ton in 
Europe to day, £17 per ton, or from $80 to $82. 

I have a list of the value of spelter, zinc, and everything of that kind, 
showing that that which is imported to our country is produced and 
imported at the price I have mentioned, coming in competition with the 
manufacture that we have here. 

I hope that the amendment I have offered will be agreed to, that 
zinc and spelter imported into this country will be fixed at 2 cents per 
pound duty. On rolled zinc the duty is now fixed in the bill at 2} 
cents per pound. The rolled zinc being taxed 2} cents pér pound, the 
metal when it comes here in the soft state, the same as when we speak 
of pig-iron coming here being rolled in its soft state, and only requir- 
ing the rolling of it, which is nota very expensive operation, except 
the amount of coal which is required for use in the furnaces, ought to 
be put at 2 cents. It seems to me that it would be abouta fair division 
between the rolled plate and the spelter itself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment is to strike out ‘‘1} 
cents,” in lines 797 and 798, and insert ‘‘2 cents.” 

E OT I ask for the yeas and nays. 

e yeas and nays were orde. and the Princi islative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. apm a gt 

Mr. BAYARD (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senatorfrom Missouri [Mr. Vest]. Were he here, Ishould vote “ nay.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. Idonot know how he would 
vote, but I shall not vote, he not being present. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. PUGH (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam requested to announce the pair of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY ] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I understand that a quorum has not yet voted, 
and I am authorized by my friend from Arkansas to vote. So I vote 

yea. 

Mr. HARRIS. I announce the pair between the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. FERRY] and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones], both 
of whom are absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. SAWYER. Iam paired, but I have a right to vote to make a 
quorum. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Blair, Davis of Ill, Kellogg, Rollins, 
ovate Wis pits: wan,” Sewell.” 
eron y 
Cockrell, : X Meltitlan 
Conger, i Miller of Cal., 
NAYS—22. 
Allison, George, Jackson, Platt, 
Anthony, Hale, herman, 
Beck,” a gg t Max ? aa 
Coke, Harrison, pan 
Farley, Hawley, Morrill, 
ABSENT—36. 

sacar Frye, y pemda Re £ Seulebur 

3 ~ ury, 
Brown, Garland, MeDill, ze mel 
Butler, Gorman, Mahone. Slater 
Call, Groome, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Camden, Grover, Mitchell, Vest, 
anager Hill, Pendleton, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Plumb, Williams, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Pugh, Windom. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The item from line 800 to 804, inclusive, was read, as follows; 

g or yellow metal, not wholly of copper, nor wholly nor in part ef 
iron, ungalvanized, in sheets 48 inches long and 14 inches wide, and weighing 
from fourteen to thirty-four ounces per-square foot, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. There ought to be a reduction on that, certainly, 

Mr. DAWES. I move to strike out that whole paragraph. The ef- 
fect of it will be to put that article under the preceding paragraph on. 
copper. It will come under the clause commencing in the seven hun- 
dred and seventy-sixth line: 

And all manufactures of copper or of which copper shall be a component 
of chief value not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. 
ad valorem, 

It will come under that clause. It is made of six parts of copper to 
four parts of spelter. The components of which it is made are in this 
bill put at a higher duty than the article itself. The copper is put at 4 
cents a pound and the spelter at less than that; but the aggregate makes 
the copper and spelter together before their manufacture pay a larger 
duty than when they are put er and made white metal. It was 
a mistake in the Tariff Commission bill, and that mistake is followed 
here in putting the old duty 3 cents a pound, just what is fixed here. 
It is 45 per cent., and if it is carried into this column of which I speak 
it will be 35 per cent., following about the average of other reductions. 
If it remains where it is the people who have copper and spelter to im- 
port have only to put them together into white metal and they will 
come in cheaper than they would in the raw material. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator’s motion reduces the duty about 10 per 
cent., does it not? 

Mr. DAWES. About 10 per cent. There is a general provision of 
a drawback for all that enters into ship-building. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will change the 3 cents a pound and. 
propose 35 per cent. ad valorem, so that it shall be enumerated, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. DAWES. That will do. Ifit meets the views of the commit- 
tee that will reach just what it would be, because it would go into the 
other item. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Vermont what that would’ 
be per pound? What does this yellow metal sell for? 

Mr. DAWES. It costs abroad about 16 or17 cents a pound. I donot 
know what it is worth here. That would beareduction of 10 per cent. 
upon the existing tariff, and if that meets the views of the committee L 
will withdraw my amendment. ~ 


1883. 


Mr. MORRILL. I have not the authority of the committee, but so 
far as I am concerned I shall not resist the amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. The duty would then be 35 per cent., just what it 
would be if this item were carried into the other clause. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do notknowthat I shall object to thisamendment, 
but we have left everything relating to zinc just as it is in the present 
law, and I do not see why we should make an exception with reference 
to this yellow sheathing metal unless there is some reason given for it. 

Mr. DAWES. You reduce the yellow sheathing metal from 45 per 
cent., where it is, down to 35 per cent. 

Mr. HALE. We want to put it just where the present law does. 

Mr. ALLISON. When was the law made 45 per cent. on sheathing- 
metal? 

Mr. DAWES. Iwill tell the Scnator how it was done. In 1875 this 
was put into the law: 


That yellow sheathing-metal and yellow metal bolts, of which the component 
part or chief value is copper, shall be deemed man res of copper, and shall 
pay the duty now prescribed by law for manufactures of copper. 


The manufacturers of copper paid that. Look in Heyl and you will 
see it. 
Mr. ALLISON. I shall make no objection to the amendment, butit 


seems to me that, having left zinc and articles of that character just as 
the law now provides, we ought not to reduce the duty on yellow 
sheathing metal. I shallinterpose no objection, however. 

Mr. DAWES. I will my motion, according to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Vermont, to reduce this duty to 35 per cent. That 
is a reduction of 10 per cent. of the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the amendment 
placing this duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. I want to say one word here about this icular 
item. A gentleman, Mr. Samuel T. Snow, testified as to this, who is 
of Boston, Ata. treasurer of the Revere Copper Company, and 
has been a manufacturer of this yellow metal. I supposed this amend- 
ment wasin the line of aid to American shipping, and this yellow metal 
would have been put down at a moderate price, but we having justnow 
advanced the tax upon spelter, of course some tax is required upon an 
article which spelter partly composes. Said this gentleman: 

uestion. What effect would that have upon the price of the manufactured 
article in this country? 

Answer. The price would be the same as the foreign article is now. We can 
take the ieapostert copper and spelter free of duty and can furnish the manu- 
factured article as low as the English manufactured article is sold. I may add 
that when this business was commenced in 1343— 

An infant, I may say, according to the definition of my friend from 
Missouri— 
there was no duty either on the raw material or on the manufactured article, 
and we built the business up without any protection. But we were importing 
then copper and spelter without paying any duty on them, Under con- 
ditions we built up the business and secured the markets for this country. We 
did more than that; wesupplied some other markets ofthe world. For iustance, 
we used to ship bars and sheathing metal to China and Chili in large quantities 
and compete with the English manufactured article there. Give usthe raw ma- 
terial stink without the payment of duty, and we will dothe same thing again— 
not imm tely, but in a very short time we can do it. We have done more 
than that. We came very near doing a very handsome thing in our line of busi- 
ness, although we did not quite sueceed, owing to circumstances which we could 
not control. We sold a suit of metal to be taken from Boston and put upon a 
vessel at Liverpool at the price at which the E metal was sold in Liver- 
pool. We made that ment; but at the last moment it was found that the 
vessel did not require it. Ifshe had we would have taken our metal and carried 
it to Liverpool and put it on the vessel at the same price the English were sell- 
ing their metal for there. 

There is something that shows what an American can do if you will 
only give him a free foot and a free hand to do it with. 

Mr. DAWES. So long as there is 4 cents duty on copper it is im- 
possible.to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading will proceed. 

Mr. BECK. Before leaving that, perhapsI am alittle confused about 
what took place, but I understood the Senator from Iowa said we left 
zine just as it is in the present law. Am I correct in saying thatwe put 
a duty of 1} cents a pound on ‘‘zine, spelter, or tutenegue, in blocks or 
pigs,” and had left the old worn-out zine at 20 per cent., or have we put 
that up to 1} cents as well? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was not changed. 

Mr. BECK. Does that remain at 20 per cent. ? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, the ‘‘old worn-out zine, fit only to be remanu- 
factured, ” remainsin the bill. I did not moveto strike it out. Ifind 
that old lead, unmanufactured, is in the same category. There must 


certainly be a very small importation of this unmanufactured zinc; so | 7S 


I did not make any motion aboutit. 

Mr. BECK. I will not delay the bill by making any motion about 
it now. If I think it worth while I will make it in the Senate. 

The item in line 805 was read, as follows: 

Antimony, as regulus or metal, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

The item in line 806 was read, as follows: 

Bronze powder, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Bronze powder is manufactured from a certain 
number of parts of copper and a certain number of partsof zinc. Now, 
the bill proposes to fix a duty on that of 15 per cent. ad valorem, while 
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upon the copper of which itis manufactured the duty is 35 per cent, and 
on the zinc 4 cents a pound. There seems to me to be very great un- 
reason in all that. I move to fix bronze powder at the same rate of 
duty exactly as the materials of which it is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator state what his 
amendment is? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not know anything about the number of 
bronze-powder manufactories in this country, but I know there are two 
in New Jersey, both of which are closed simply because they can not 
compete with the foreign industry even at the present duty, 20 per cent. 

Mr. SEWELL. Make it 25 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. Bronze powder under the present law is 20 per cent. 
The Tariff Commission proposed to make it 15 and the Committee on 
Finance agreed with them. That is all. ` 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think, like some other things in the bill, the 
Tariff Commission has entirely overlooked this. There are several mis- 
takes of this character in the bill which the Tariff Commission did not 
intend to have placed there. I move to make the rate 25 per cent. in 
order that it may come somewhere near the same duty that is levied 
upon the materials out of which it is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
to strike out ‘15’ and insert ‘‘25”’ in line 806. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The item in lines 807 and 808 was read, as follows: 

Cutlery, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Mr. VANCE. In line 808 I move to strike out 35” and insert 
(25, so as to read ‘25 per cent. ad valorem.” If we are going to 
make any reduction upon the taxation of the country we have to be- 
gin somewhere. 

Mr. PLATT. I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. HALE. No, it will not be done. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course not, 


The PRESIDENT pro tem The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North lina [Mr. VANCE]. 
The amendment was rejected. 


The item in line 809 was read, as follows: 
Dutch or bronze metal, in leaf, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


The item in lines 810 and 811 was read, as follows: 

Steel plates engraved, stereotype plates, and new types, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

The item in lines 812 and 813 was read, as follows: 

Gold leaf, $1.50 per package of five hundred leaves. 


The item in lines 814 and 815 was read, as follows: 
Hollow-ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, 3 cents per pound, 


Mr. VANCE. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘3’’ and inserting 
‘2.7 in line 814, so as to make the duty 2 cents a pound. The present 
tariff is almost prohibitory. This is an article of common necessity and 
I propose to cheapen this common article for the benefit of the people 
and see if we can not get some revenue from it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will merely say that this is not a common article, 
but it is a very expensive article and this is a reduction of one-half a cent 
a pound from the present rate. 

Mr. BECK. Is it in order to amend? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. It seems to me that 2} cents would be the average ac- 
cording to the way we have been reducing. Itis 3} centsa pound now, 
which is 61.84 per cent. At3 cents itis 53 per cent., and at 2hit would 
be about 46 per cent. I move to amend by making it 2} cents. 

Mr. VANCE. I think I can not accept that amendment. Certainly 
those of us who believe we have no authority to levy a tariff except for 
revenue can not favor a duty on this article of universal consumption 
amounting to millions of dollars, which yields only a little over a thou- 
sand dollars of revenue. It shows that it is at the prohibitory point. 

Mr. BECK. The only answer I make is that from 3} to 2} is a very 
large reduction per pound. 

Mr. HALE. Whatkind of ware does this cover, I ask the chairman? 

Mr. MORRILL. This is an article of very fine hollow-ware, cast 
very thin, and covered with porcelain or tin on the inside for preserv- 
ing purposes and things of that sort. It is not the article in ordinary 
use in kitchens. 

Mr. HALE. A sort of fancy matter. 

Mr. VANCE. I accept the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and call for the yeas and nays on the amendment as modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
accepts the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky to make the 
duty 2} centsa pound. The question is on the amendment as modi- 
fied, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

I am paired with the 


Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 
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Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. McDILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [ Mr. 
Jounston]. Ifhe were present, I should vote “‘nay.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Barrow, ke, Hampton Morgan, 
Bayard, Davis of NL, ee ge ° V: 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Van Wyck, 
Call, George, Jonas, Voorhees. 
Cockrell, Groome Maxey, 
NAYS—22. j 

Aldrich, Dawes, Kellogg, Platt, 
Allison, Hale, $ Rollins, 
Anthony, McMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller of Ċal., Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., 
Conger, Ingalls, Morrill, 

ABSENT—35. 
Blair, Frye, (ate Saulsbury, 
Brown, Garland, M Hi, Saunders, 
Butler, n Mo š Sawyer, 
Camden, Grover, Mahone, Slater, 
Chilcott, Hill, Mitchell, vi 
Davisof W. Va.. Johnston, Pendleton, Walker, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Wi 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Pugh, Windom. 
Ferry, Lamar, Ransom, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Lines 816 and 817 were read, as follows: 


Muskets, rifles, and other fire-arms, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 


Mr. PLATT. I move to amend in line 816, by inserting, after *‘ fire- 
arms,” the words: 
Not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 


Mies tiie K A AS = to ee mine cs clause, after this 
clause ve relating to shotguns. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let us hear the other amendment. 

- Mr. BECK. The word ‘‘otherwise,’’ or something, ought to be in, 
because this enumerates them. 

Mr. PLATT. I propose to introduce the following, to succeed the 
clause referred to, after line 817: 

All rting breech-loading shotguns, 35 eent, ad valorem. 

Forged ja, Berk barrels, pb bores, 10 Len cent. ad Apake 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment of the Sena- 
tor has not been acted on. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 816, after “‘ fire-arms,” it is pro- 
posed to insert: é 

Not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 

And at the end of the line to insert: 

All sporting breech-1 sho! 35 cent. ad valorem, 

PN arsa Heri ne ers ringir jmn) cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. PLATT. That leaves the duty on sporting shotguns just at the 
present rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem. The manufacturers ask for an 
increase, but I have not proposed any increase. The duty now on mus- 
kets, rifles, and fire-arms is 35 per cent. ad valorem. The bill reduces 
muskets, rifles, and other fire-arms to 25 per cent. ad valorem. Now, 
the point I make is this: That the makers of sporting shotguns, breech- 
1 shotguns for sporting purposes, can not stand that reduction. 
Not 10 per cent. of the guns used in this country are made in this coun- 
try. There aremore than three factories, but three factories really make 
all that are made in this country. Every one of those factories has 
sunk a large amount of money. One in my own city has sunk at least 
$200,000 in trying to establish and carry on this industry. It is not a 
profitable industry, but the factories are struggling along, and all that 
SMEDT them is that the duty on that class of fire-arms shall not be 

uced. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘That is a duty on luxuries. 

Mr. PLATT. They are luxuries purely. 

Mr. BAYARD. I should like to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
wie eae enumeration in the law is there of muskets, rifles, and fire- 
arms 

Mr. PLATT. Nothing; but I propose one in order that breech-load- 
ing sporting shotguns may be specially enumerated, and therefore not 
come within the 25 per cent. clause. 

ag BAYARD. Are there any classed as other firearms at 25 per 

ent. ? 

Mr. PLATT. The point that I have been trying to make is that the 
duty upon that class should not be reduced, but should remain at 35 
per cent. on that particular article of sporting breech-loading shotguns. 

Mr. BAYARD. Why not, then, let the advantage of breech-loading 
fowling-pieces, rifles and the like accrue to the American people, and 
Jet them get them at 25 per cent. as they do muskets, rifles, and other 


fire-arms. I am very willing to vote for this matter of 10 per cent. 
that you may get the rough barrels, bring them in and finish them up. 
That is part of “the shot-gun policy’ that I do approve of. I want to 
see them made in Connecticut or anywhere else, but I do not want to 
see the tax advanced. 

Mr. PLATT. Isaid that I did not*propose to advance the duty. 
All these articles come in now under the present law at 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. The committee pro: to reduce them all to 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. As to the musket and the rifle, I think that manufacture has 
progressed to an extent where it possibly is not unfair; but, as I said, 
breech-loading shotguns are not now made at a profit in this country. 
The three leading establishments have, tomy knowledge—one of them, 
at least—sunk more than $200,000 in endeavoring to establish the in- 
dustry in thiscountry. Ofcourse if the duty is lowered the industry 
must stop. The makers here are endeavoring to make a good sporting 
gun, and I think it is for the interest of this country that they should 
have an opportunity to doit; and therefore all that I ask, although they 
desired the duty to be increased, is that the duty u that icular 
class of fine guns used entirely by sporting men should not be decreased. 

Mr. BECK. I was referring to the RECORD of yesterday, and I find 
that on the motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] we 
added, inline 675, “ gun-barrels,” so as to read—- 

Mr. PLATT. ‘‘Gun-barrel molds.” 

Mr. BECK. That isso. I thought it referred to this, but I see it 
does not. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suggest that the amendment should be ‘‘not herein 
otherwise enumerated.” 


Mr. ALDRICH. The word ‘‘otherwise’’ is not used in the bill. 
“Not specially enumerated’? is the language all the way through. 


Mr. PLUMB. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 

The amendment was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 22, 
noes 20. 

The item in lines 818 and 819 was read, as follows: 

Needles for knitting or sewing machines, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The item from line 820 to line 822, inclusive, was read, as follows: 


Needles, sewing, darning, knitting, and all others not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


The item from line 823 to line 825, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Pen-knives, pocket-knives, of all kinds, and razors, 50 per cent. ad valorem ; 
swords, sword-blades, and side-arms, 35 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to amend that clause by striking out, in line 
823, the word ‘‘ fifty”? and inserting ‘‘ thirty-five;’’ so that it will con- 
form to line 807: 

Cutlery, not especially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

I see no reason for making an exception against the pocket-knife as 
in favor of other cutlery. 

Mr. PLATT. I will endeavor to show the Senator a reason for it. 
The distinction now exists in the law—table cutlery at 35 per cent. ad 
valorem, and pocket cutlery at 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The manufacture of pocket cutlery is something which I do happen 
to know something about. I lost all the money I had a few years 
in endeavoring to assist some friends to manufacture pocket cutlery in 
this country, and having lost it I am no longer pecuniarily interested 
in the business, but I do think that I know something about it. 

It is not an even-handed fight with the foreigner to-day at a duty of 
50 per cent. ad valorem. Tt has not one-half the trade of the country 
to-day at 50 percent. ad valorem. There is not 5 per cent. profit in the 
business the most carefully and economically administered. I sent the 
other day to one of the best-managed corporations in the country, and 
I believe there is but one corporation; the other companies, so far as I 
remember, are partnerships composed of poor people, some of them co- 
operative establishments formed by cutlers and none of them rich. I 
sent to the one corporation that I did know about, that was founded 
upon the ruins of the one in which I put my money, knowing that it 
was well and carefully administered, for its balance sheet. The capital 
of that company is $50,000; the cash invested is over $200,000. Of 
course when the old company went down and a new company was 
organized it got for $50,000 what had cost more than $200,000. Its 
capital is $50,000; its profits have been a little less than 6 per cent. on 
its capital and less than 1} per cent. upon its real investment. The 
business is as close as that, and therefore, the matter having been fully 
explained to the Tariff Commission, it was left at the present duty and 
it can not stand any reduction. 

Mr. VANCE. I am sure that a stranger sitting in the gallery and 
watching ourlegislation and listening to the speeches made here forthe 
first time would take it for granted that this was a grand court of 
claims in which every man who lost everything in business had a right 
to petition to be recompensed. Now the duty is advanced here because 
somebody in Connecticut in the town of the Senator lost money by 
manufacturing this cutlery. Are we a grand insurance company? If 
so, it seems to me we ought to be on the mutual plan, and the farmers 
and the people at large and the consumers ought to have some of the 
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benefits if they are to pay for all the losses. If they are to assume all 
the debts and liabilities and be responsible for all the losses of the con- 
cern, certainly they ought to sharein the dividends when any are made. 

It is taken for granted that whenever a man fails in any kind of busi- 
ness he fails for the want of more tariff. That seems to be the propo- 
sition, that he has not failed for the want of skill or for the want of 
diligence or energy, or cheap raw material, or upright dealing, or any- 
thing of that sort, but he has failed simply for the want of more tariff, 
and it is the duty of Congress to levy that tariff immediately and reim- 
burse that man. That is the principle we are acting on. Suppose one 
company did fail; this 50 per cent. tariff has been the law on cutlery 
for I do not know how many years, and if the company failed under the 
50 per cent. tariff, why will it not fail under that tariff, and will you 
not have to continne to make the company’s losses good whenever it 
fails? There is no end to it. 

Mr. President, I can not see why, ifa man may make money manu- 
facturing table cutlery at a duty of 35 per cent., he can not manufacture 
pocket cutlery on the same duty and make money. It is true Ido not 
know as much about making cutlery perhaps as the Senator from Con- 
necticut does, for I never saw the process, but I can not see the differ- 
ence. One knife remains open and the other shuts up; one is a clasp- 
knife and the other stands open all the time. That is the only difference 
I can see between the two classes of cutlery. 

Under ‘‘cutlery not especially enumerated or provided for in this 
act” all the elegant, delicate, and exceedingly difficult of manufacture 
kind of cutlery used by surgeons or by dentists, &c., would come in at 35 
per cent. and if there is any of that character made in this country of 
course it gets a protection; but a common jack-knife, with a buck-horn 
handle, or a Barlow, or a boy’s dog-knife, can not be manufactured in 
this country; these foreign paupers work too cheap, and we must have 
a duty of 50 per cent. I do not see any reason for it in the world, ex- 
cept the reason assigned by the Senator from Connecticut, which is a 
good one in his view and an honest one, that is to say, that they run a 
losing business and the country must pay that loss. 

Mr. PLATT. I make no claim that any business should be reim- 
bursed, but I make this claim, and it is the rock on which I plant my- 
self in all this legislation, that every industry in this country should 
have just that fair protection which enablesit to make an even-handed 
fight with foreign competition. This business has no more than that. 
It has hardly that. To be protected as other industries are in this bill 
it ought to have at least 75 per cent. ad valorem; but it does not ask 
that. They are willing to keep on and try to live under the duty which 
they have had. I know something about the men who make pocket- 
cutlery, and I undertake to say here that not 1 per cent. a year has 
been realized upon the investment in the manufacture of pocket-cutlery 
in this country. 

Mr. BECK. Before the vote is taken I desire to say that my recol- 
lection is—though I have not the speech before me—that the Senator 
from Vermont made quite a laudatory speech as to the progress of 
American manufactures under protection, and he said the cutlery of 
this country was even sold in Sheffield. I may be mistaken about it, 
but I think the Senator said we had gone so far as to go to that extent. 

Mr. PLATT. I knowallaboutthat. The table cutlery men of this 
country, in a spirit of bravado, exported a small lot of table cutlery, 
not exceeding $10,000, to say the most, and putit intoSheffieldand other 
places in England. The whole export of cutlery from this country last 
year was only about $92,000 and most of that went to South America. 
We can not export cutlery. There was an importation of between 
$700,000 and $800,000 of it last year, and all there is of the exportation 
of it is just what I have said. It is true that a single concern in New 
Britain, Connecticut, in a spirit of bravado, once exported a small lot 
to Europe. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. A single word upon this question. It 
is true that under our present tariff we have succeeded in so developing 
the manufacture of table cutlery that our manufacturers do produce 
nearly all that is consumed in this country, and we do export some. 
That has been done by the inventive geniusof our manufacturers. They 
have succeeded in making machinery to do the work which always here- 
tofore had been done by hand; but the manufacture of pocket cutlery has 
not yet fully succeeded in this country. As the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has remarked, nearly all those who have embarked in the business 
have failed. The great cost of pocket eae fer in the labor. Thus 
far it has been done almost entirely by hand r., Some of our man- 
ufacturers are now making machinery for the production of pocket 
cutlery. It has not yet been a full success, but I have no doubt that in 
a few years, if this industry shall be properly protected, the inventive 
genius of this country will be enabled to produce the finest class of 
pocket-knives, and that the work will largely be done by machinery 
instead of hand work as it is now done. 

I know of but oneor two pocket-cutlery establishments in the country 
that have as yet introduced machinery for its manufacture. They are 
working and have been always under the old system of hand labor, and 
it is here that we come more directly into competition with the for- 
eign labor, for the German of manufacturing pocket cutlery is 
to put out the material into families. The head of the family, with his 
wife and children, work at this industry at their own homes in many 


cities of Germany. The manufacturer furnishes the steel, furnishes the 
horn for the handles, furnishes various items, and the work is put out 
and done by the piece in families, in which all the children are enabled 
to take part, and-thus it is that they reduce the cost of labor. 

It is not customary forour familiesin this country to workin that way 
atall. The head of the family is expected to be able to earn sufficient 
wages to provide for the wants of the family including his wife and 
children; and thus pocket cutlery in this country is manufactured in 
large establishments where but few children are employed. ‘The labor 
isalmost entirely thatof adults. Hence it isthatprotectionis required. 

In my State it is carried on at one point, by a co-operative association 
cutler-workers. Men without means, without capital, have associated 
themselves together, and by their small earnings they are enabled to 
purchase the material to carry on this labor, being their own masters 
and their own paymasters. Ata less rate of protection than that given 
by this bill it isimpossible that this work shall be carried on. As the 
Senator from Connecticut has said, only about one-third of the amount 
used in this country is now produced here, butif it shall be encouraged 
I have no doubt whatever, knowingsomething of thisindustry, that ten 
years will not pass before machinery will have been perfected which 
will do nearly all of this hand labor, and which will thus vastly reduce 
the cost of manufacture. 

Certainly the cost of pocket cutlery is not any burden to our people, 
not any burden eyen to our poor boys. Pocket-knives are made in this 
country now and sold at wholesale at less than $1 per dozen and can be 
retailed at 10 cents apiece, and are. Of course the finer grades cost 
much more; but when every boy can have a pocket-knife for 10 cents, 
I submit even to the Senator from North Carolina that the poor people 
of this country are not over-oppressed by this duty, and it will enable 
a few laboring men who are associated together in co-operative societies 
to continue this very worthy industry. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hardiy think the Senate is ready to reduce the 
duty on this cutlery. Some ofthe manufacturers desire to keep where 
they are; a great many are willing to be reduced. This can not afford 
to be reduced, in my humble opinion. Last year the amount of goods 
imported was about $2,000,000. The importation has increased rather 
faster than our manuixeture. The amount manufactured here was 
$1,350,000. You see we make about three-eighths of what is needed by 
the country. 

The temporary trouble with thismanufacture—but it will recover from 
it—is that from 15 to 20 percent. only is raw material and from 80 to 85 
per cent. is labor, a fine class of skilled labor. The blades can not be 
made or have not yet been made by machinery. It is handwork by 
dexterous workmen, and therefore it is an article that is more likely to 
need something of protection than most articles. 

Our manufacturers are greatly embarrassed by the evasions in valua- 
tion. There are agents of foreign houses here who get the sent 
over from abroad at the cost of material and work alone in the old 
country, bringing them in ata very low valuation indeed. Then there 
is another class of fraud to which our people are largely subject. There 
are made in Germany and elsewhere now large quantities of cutlery 
under the name of ‘*the New d Knife Company,” a very infe- 
rior cutlery, and it enters into competition with that made in America 
because people suppose it is American cutlery, and then there is ‘‘the 
Western Cutlery Company,” “the Manhattan Cutlery Compan ,7? “the 
Columbia Cutlery Company;’’ the knives come here stam in that 
way, but are made abroad. I simply ask in fairness tolet theduty stay 
where it is for the present. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to ask the Senator if the same amount 
of labor, and skilled labor at that, is not required in all kinds of table 
cutlery, surgeons’ knives, dentists’ knives, &c.? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, no. Of course in the two, three, and four 
bladed pocket-knives, the elegantly finished knives, the proportion of 
skilled labor is very much greater than in the case-knife and fork. 

Mr. PLATT. It may be that the articles to which the Senator 
alludes come in under “‘cutlery not otherwise enumerated,” but the 
great bulk of that is simply table cutlery. 

Mr. VANCE. Icannotseeit. I suppose the amount of labor would 
enter into the cost, of course, but the ad valorem would determine it. 
I can not see why it is possibly otherwise. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Thereis five times as much work on a beautiful pen- 
knife as on any table-knife. 

Mr. VANCE. Yes; but remember the case-knife the man could buy 
for that would be equal in value to the pocket-knife. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The fact is that the amount of labor that goes into 
pokes cutlery, on the average, is about 90 per cent. of the cost of the 
cu 


ery. 

Mr. VANCE. I think I have heard something of that sort before, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], to strike out “50 ” 
and insert ‘“‘ 35.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Lines 826, 827, and 828 were read, as follows: 


Pens, metallic, 12 cents per gross; pen-tips and pen-holders, or paris thereof, 
35 per cent. ad valorem. 
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Mr. BECK. I move to strike out ‘'12 cents per gross;’’ so that the 
clause will read: 

Pens, metallic, pen-tips and pen-holders, or parts thereof, 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. BECK. Thatisalargeitem. Of metallic there were im- 
ported last year 415,610.25 gross, of the value of $119,327.99, and the 
revenue paid was $71,393.02. I hold in my hand an invoice which was 
furnished me by some gentlemen from New York who seem to be men 
of respectability. I will read their names ina moment. They say 
that the great bulk of the pens that are imported that bring this large 
amount of duty are school-pens that cost—here is the invoice—fifty gross 
at 9 pence, another gross at 5 pence, 9 pence being 18 cents, and 5 
pence being 10 cents; others at 2 shillings; others as high as 4 shillings. 

The t is from the invoice I hold in my hand that a school-pen 
that costs 5 pence or 10 cents is paying now, at 12 cents a gross, 120 per 
cent. ad valorem. Those thatare bringing 9 pence, or 18 cents, pay 663 
per cent., while those that cost 2 shillings per gross are paying 24 per 
cent., and those that cost 5 shillings are paying 2.4 per cent. 

Those gentlemen say this to me in their letter; I do not know them 
myself. They are Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., publishers, New 
York; A. S. Barnes & Co., educational supplies, New York; H. Bain- 
bridge & Co., stationers, New York; and B. Ilfelder & Co., stationers, 
New York; and this is what they say: 

January 27, 1883. * è è We beg that the tariff on metallic pens may be 
made ad valorem instead of specific for the following reasons : 
Steel pens in common use cost in England from 4 pence (8 cents) to 3 shillings 
{72 cents npon, very fine grades from 5 to 20 shillings (§1.20 to $4.80) per 
" eaper grades costing from 8 to 16 cents in England, such as are 
used exclusively in our schools, at a tax of 12 cents per gross, will pay from 75 
to 150 per cent., and extra fine (including gold pens) will pay almost no tax. 

That is not fair. The ad valorem ought to reach the finest class 
of pens just as it does the lower grades of pens, and the common- 
school pen should not pay 120 or 150 per cent. while the fine pen comes 
in at 5, 10, 15, or 20 per cent. 

Mr. DA . What does the Senator say the maximum is? 

Mr. BECK. The maximum they say is 150 per cent. on the school 


Mr. DAWES. The maximum cost? 

Mr. BECK. The maximum cost. I will read again. 

Steel pens in common use cost in England from 4 pence 8 cents) to 3 shillings 
{T2 cents) per gross; very fine grades from 5 to 20shillings ($1.20 to $4.80) per gross. 

A fair tax on the valuation would seem to me to be better than to 
fix 12 cents per gross, and therefore I move to strike out these words; 
and the invoice that I hold in my hand verifies it, 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator from Kentucky proposes 
35 per cent. I fully agree with him that the duty should be made ad 
valorem, but I think the rate suggested by the Senator from Kentucky 
is too small for this kind of work. Itisno more than the duty upon 
the raw material, the steel out of which they are made; perhaps even 
not as much as on the steel when it is reduced to that degree of thin- 
ness necessary to make a pen. I wouldagreeto make itan ad valorem 
duty, but I think it should be 45 percent. I do not believe that the 
cheaper pens, which are worth only 6 or 8 cents per gross, are of any 
benefit to the country or to the children. They are useless, entirely 
worthless to write with, and it would be much betterif they did not 
come in atall, in my judgment. Isubmit that 45 per cent. would bea 
fair rate of duty on an ad valorem basis rather than 35. 

Mr. BECK. The Tariff Commission recommend 40 cent., I be- 
lieve. Perhaps 40 per cent. would be nearer right. I do not want to 
be too low. 

Mr. SEWELL. I call attention to the importations last year: 415,- 
610.25 gross of steel pens were imported at a valuation of $119,327.99, 
making the cost of them 40 cents a gross. I do not find any 6 or 8 
cent pens comingin. The tariff at present is 10 cents a gross specific 
and 25 per cent. ad valorem, making an average tariff of 59.83 per cent. 
The commission recommended 40 per cent. ; but on the representation of 
the manufacturers here of the undervaluation of pens, and that they 
would rather have a specific duty, I think even a low one, the Finance 
Committee finally fixed it at 12 cents a gross, which is about 8 per cent. 
less than it is to-day, and certainly low enough. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Thirty-five per cent. would be alto- 

her too low. 

Mr. SEWELL. We want a specific rate. 

Mr. PLATT. I dislike to be obliged to speak upon all these items, 
but it so happens that the State of Connecticut, a small State, is the 
fifth State in the Union in the value of its manufactured articles. It 
also happens that we have no preas overshadowing, leading branch of 
industry, but that almost all of our manufactures are small compared 
with the great industries of the country, and I think there is not an ar- 
ticle manufactured on this list—I have been looking it over with some 
degree of care—that the manufacturers of Connecticut are not inter- 
ested to a greater or less extent in. Therefore it is perhaps reasonable 
that I should from time to time speak upon these various items. 

The present duty on pens is 10 cents per gross and 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. If you were to strike down the 25 per cent. ad valorem you 


would still have 10 cents per gross. What the manufacturers ask is 

that the rate shall be fixed at 12 cents per gross, which is a little reduc- 

tion on the best; it is no reduction on the very cheapest kind of pens, 

which the Senator from Kentucky speaks of as costing abroad, duty free, 

8 cents. Itleavesthe duty upon those pens just exactly where the duty 

is now. It reduces from that all along the list until on the higher- 
e pens the reduction is quite considerable. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. What do you want to do? 

Mr. PLATT. I want to leave it where the committee recommended, 
at 12 cents a # 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the. Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. BECK. Iam inclined to think that 40 per cent. would be safer 
than 35, and it is what the commission recommend, and having no 
other knowledge except what I have given, I will suggest 40 per cent. 
ad valorem as being perhaps—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And strike out ‘12 cents per gross.” 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir; and insert ‘‘ 40 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. PLATT. Let me suggest to the Senator from Kentucky why 
will he not be content to make a 25 per cent. ad valorem reduction on 
this and leave it at 10 cents a gross? 

Mr. BECK. Ten cents a gross would be 100 per cent. upon the pens 
that are invoiced at 5 pence or under. I would rather have a fair ad 
valorem rate on all. 

Mr. PLATT. I have not made the calculation, but I can not think 
that it is as high as that. 

Mr. BECK. That is what this statement says, and that is what the 
invoice that I hold in my hand shows. 

_ Mr. PLATT. At any rate it is 25 per cent. ad valorem less than it 
is now. 

Mr. BECK. But it would not get clear of the inequality. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from Kentucky refers to a statement 

iven him by interested parties; but here we have the actual facts 
m the Treasury Department that these pens imported run over 40 
cents a gross on the average. 

Mr. BECK. Yes; the higher-priced pens come in cheaply. 

Mr. SEWELL. The average is about 42 cents. They now pay 10 
cents a gross specific and 25 per cent. ad valorem, which is 20 cents a 
gross. The Finance Committee report 12 cents. I hope the specifie 
duty will be retained and that we shall not go back to the ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. I would rather suggest 40 or even 45 per cent. than have 
the inequality that now exists. Myamendmentis 40 percent. I have 
told the Senate all I know about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. SEWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand the Senator from Kentucky to 
move that pen-holders be increased 5 per cent.? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Everything in the item is increased 


5 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not see why the duty on pen-holders should 
be increased. 

Mr. BECK. I donot care enough about it and did not know enough 


about it, except to make the suggestion of 40 per cent. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is all one clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpom], but that pair 
is transferred to my colleague [Mr. CAMDEN], who is absent. I vote 

ea, 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] unless there is a want of a 
quorum, and then I can vote. 

Mr. MILLER, of California (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with my colleague [Mr. FARLEY] unless my vote is necessary to make 
a quorum. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called), On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As Iam authorized by my friend from Arkansas 
[Mr. GARLAND] to vote if necessary to make a quorum, I vote “nay.” 

Several other Senators having voted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think there is much over a quorum now, and I 
withdraw my vote, as my friend from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] isnot 
here. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—23, 
Barrow, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Sherman, 
Bayard, George. onas, Vance, 
Beck, Gorman, Lapham, Van Wyck, 
Call, Groome, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton. Morgan, 
Coke, Hi b Ransom, 
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NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeMillan, 
Allison, Conger: Hawley, Morrill, 
Anthony, Davis of Tl., Hoar, Platt, 
Blair, Dawes, I is, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Kellogy, Sewell. 
ABSENT—#. 
Brown, Garland, McPherson, Saunders, 
Butler, Grover, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Camden, Hill, Miller of Cul Slater, 
Chilcott, Johnston, Miller of N. Y Vest, f 
unds, Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Walker, / 
r, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, 3 
Farley, Lamar, Klump; Windom 
Ferry, ART Pugh, 
nese Medill, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The item in line 829 was read, as follows: 

Pins, solid-head or other, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The item in lines 830 and 831 was read, as follows: 

Britannia ware, and plated and gilt articles and wares of all kinds, 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The item in line 832 was read, as follows: 

Quicksilver, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Quicksilver is on the free-list now. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I move toamend by striking out “10” 
asthe percent. and inserting ‘'15.’’ ThereasonI do this is that owing to 
the competition of the foreign mines in Spain and Austria the quick- 
silver mines of California have almost ceased working. ‘There were at 
least 5,000 men engaged in this industry before this article was put on 
the free-list, and as the consumption is mostly on the Pacific coast I do 
not think objection should be made to our adjusting this duty so as to 
foster this industry in connection with our other industries. 
‘Quicksilver mining is a precarious sort of industry at best, and the 
mines have been opened at great expense, and now out of thirty quick- 
silver mines there are only eight in operation, and they are working at 
an absolute loss. 

I do not mean to detain the Senate. I think this slight increase of 
duty over what the committee have recommended is necessary, and I 
doubt whether it will be sufficient, but it is all Ishall ask at this time. 
I trust the Senate will vote for the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. VANCE. I move to strike out that paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia is first in order. After that the motion to strike out can be 


made, 

Mr. VANCE. I should think the interests of the people of Cali- 
fornia would be promoted by having as much free quicksilver as possi- 
ble, because itis used for mining purposes. I suppose the Senator knows 
their interests better than I do, but it struck me it would be an accom- 
modation for the miners of the West to have free quicksilver. 

Mr. MILLER, of California. +I hope the Senator will be kind ‘enough 
to let us decide that for ourselves. 

Mr. VANCE. You have my permission. [Laughter. ] 
tempore. The question is on the amendment 


The PRESIDENT 
of the Senator from California. 
The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. VANCE. NowI move to strike outthe paragraph. Quicksilver 
is now on the free-list. I move tostrike out the line and let it go back 
to the free-list. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The item in lines 833 and 834 was read, as follows: 

Silver leaf, 75 cents per package of five hundred leaves. 

The item in line 835 was read, as follows: 

Type-metal, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

The item in lines 836 and 837 was read, as follows: 
Chromate of iron or chromic ore, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

The item in lines 838, 839, and 840 was read, as follows: 


Metallic substances in a crude state, and metals unwrought, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. VANCE. Isimply want to inquire from some Senator compe- 
tent to answer if that would not include ores. The language is ‘‘metal- 
lic substances in a crude state.” 

Mr. MORRILL. Itwould not, because they are already provided for. 

The item from line 841 to line 846 was read, as follows: 

Manufactures, articles, or wares, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, com: wholly or in part of Shor heap copper, lead, nickel, pewter, 


tin, zine, gold, silver, platinum, or any er metal, and whether parti 
wholly manufactured, per cent, ad valorem. : r 


ae BAYARD. I move to strike out ‘‘45’’ and insert “30” in line 
= 
Mr. MORRILL. I trust that will not be done. 
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This embraces a 


great variety of very expensive manufactured articles that are not enu- 
merated and are intended to be embraced in this provision. 

Mr. BECK. The schedule has arranged them all, and this is only 
to produce conflict in your laws. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Delaware is entirely mistaken in 
what he says. All we have done in steel is to make a duty on steel not 
otherwise enumerated. On the raw material it is 30 per cent.; manu- 
factures of steel are included in the very clause we now have under 
consideration; and the duties on the larger portion of the materials that 
are included in this clause are above the rate which the Senator from 
Delaware now proposes. These embrace articles of very fine manu- 
facture, upon which the duty on the raw material is more than 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr, BECK. The present rate upon all this class of articles is 35 per 
cent, ad valorem under a tariff that is said to be exceptionally high, and 
that we are seeking to reduce, involving, as the Senator says, millions 
of dollars. 

Why we should put up from 35 to 45 per cent. ad valorem articles 
attached to a schedule where we have reduced from 15 to 20 per cent. 
below the present rates, Iam unable tosee. Thirty-five per cent. is the 
present law, and we have reduced the present taxation certainly on an 
average 15 per cent. frora what the law now is; and why this should be 
put up to 45 I can not understand. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, a good deal of solicitude has been 
expressed on the part of gentlemen from older States of the North and 
the East that the South and the West should, engage in manufactures. 
We have quite an abundance of raw material in the South to be manu- 
factured, such as wool, cotton, timber, iron, and other commodities. 
We find ourselves very much embarrassed for the want of capital, and 
also by the expense of machinery which we are compelled to obtain 
either from the North and East or from abroad. I have had more de- 
sire that my country should embark in manufactures because of the 
conveniences we have there of the raw material and because it seems 
to be natural, particularly in reference tothe heavier commodities, that 
the manufacturing should take place as near ns possible to the point of 
production. We have been bu machinery at the South and have 
accumulated a good deal of it, particularly in cotton spi . We 
have invested large amounts of money in the last few years, so that the 
increase of our investment there has rather surprised the manufacturers 
of other parts of the country. 

We have had to buy this machinery under an ad valorem tax of 35 
per cent., and this bill proposes now to advance it to 45 per cent., to put 
an addition of 10 per cent. ad valorem on the machinery we are to use 
in ing manufactories, enough to cripple and destroy the infant in- 
dustries of theSouth. The benevolence which has been expressed here 
in reference to infant industries seems to have taken a sort of sectional 
turn, and those industries are now considered as being infants which 
have been established a hundred years, and those which are about to 
be built seem to be senile or in a state of decrepitude because they are 
trying to start off on their first feet. 

I desire to put the sincerity of gentlemen who profess to be encour- 
agers of American industry to a test on this Ten on a plain, palpa- 
ble aie sacra The Senator from Rhode d, I think it was, or 
probably it was the Senator from Vermont, stated that this clause in 
this bill relates to very fine qualities of machinery or very fine qualities 
of manufacture of the different metals that are mentioned in this clause. 
It does relate to very fine machinery, and it also relates to very com- 
mon machinery, to machinery of every kind and character, for except 
car-wheels I have not found any other machinery introduced into this 
bill by a specific enumeration at any place. If it is here I have over- 
looked it. 

Now, then, will the Senators on the other side, who profess to be will- 
ing to encourage American industry everywhere through this country, 
explain why it is that they strike a blow at Southern industries which 
is obliged to be fatal and which will compel us to relinquish all hope 
of competing with them in manufactures from this timeforward? They 
have had the encouragement of a protective tariff fora century. States 
that otherwise were sterile, States that never would have been builtup 
into prosperity, have had the continuous annual bounty of a protective 
tariff, a high protective tariff, many of them for near a century. Our 
people have made contributions out of the richness of their productions, 
almost without murmuring. It is true we have sometimes made some 
complaint of inequalities and burdens coming from taxation, but we 
have had to bear the burden of the building up of these manufacturing 
industries in the North and in the East; and not only are the manu- 
facturers there now ——— in themselves enormous capital accumu- 
lated in machinery and in buildings and in grounds and in appliances 
and accessories of every kind, but palatial residences and enormous co- 
lossal fortunes have been also built up through this taxation which 
our industry has largely yielded in favor of these gentlemen in the North 
and East. s 

You have had a long time during which you have enjoyed the con- 
tributions of the people of the agricultural regions of this country; and 
now when we desire to enter into manufactures you deny us the oppor- 
tunity by an advance of 10 per cent. ad valorem upon all the machinery 
that we should put into our plants. This is an exceeding injustice. 
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The question has been asked why we have not heretofore engaged in 
manufactures. The reasons of it are very grag bono I have had the 


honor on one occasion, I remember, during this de to explain them 
somewhat before the Senate. It must be remembered by gentlemen in 
the older States that we in the South and the West have had States to 
build; we have had communities to found; we have had every establish- 
mentof civilization to build, and we have been producing at thesametime 
the enormous crops of cotton, sugar, and of other productions, which 
have brought immense revenues to this country, and which have con- 
tributed as much, if not more, to its commercial enrichment than any 
other crops or any other products that have been made in the United 
States. 

Now, sir, think of what we have had to do in the opening up of these 
vast forests, cutting them down and subjecting the lands to cultivation, 
building towns and cities, bridges, roads, everything that belongs to 
civilization, school-houses and churches, making contributions from our 
current earnings to an enormous amount every year, while we have been 
supplying the raw material to the commerce of this country, and which 
has so wonderfully enriched it. We are, therefore, not to be blamed 
for not being in a more forward state in the reservation of our money 
as capital and its investment in manufactures. 

Another point I shall refer to, not in any spirit of bitterness or of 
complaining, but I refer to it as a great and essential fact which has 
had a very marked influence upon the development of the South in the 
direction of industrial improvement. What is that? The Northern 
States in an early part of the founding of this Government and before 
its foundation saw immense profit in the importation of slaves into this 
country. Their ships were built, sent to Africa and elsewhere, loaded 
with slaves and brought into this country, and that trade continued as 
late as the year 1820. What became of that slave property? It did 
not remain in the North; it was not emancipated there; it was not lost 
to the people who had imported it. It was sold, and it was bought by 
the people of the South and of the West. We contributed our money 
to the Northern and Eastern people in the purchase of this species of 
property, all that we could get. It was the most attractive property 
that we could possibly find; it was exactly suited to the hard labor of 
the opening up of a new country; it was precisely adapted to a South- 
ernclimate. ‘There wasno other laborer under whose hand cotton could 
grow as it could under that of the negro slave, and there was no other 
labor that would contribute so much and so successfully to the culti- 
vation of the sugar-cane. 

The result was that we, as a matter of choice, paid great prices to the 
Northern and Eastern importers of slaves and enriched them very greatly 
by this commerce. What did they do with the money? With that 
thrift that is becoming to them, and which inly characterizes all 
of that people and has always done so, they invested their money in 
manufactures; they commenced from the very beginning, the very foun- 
dation of this country, in laying at once in man’ ing establishments 
the money that we paid them for our slaves. We went on making 
money, growing rich in the use of this description of labor, bestowing 
upon it every attention that could be bestowed for the purpose of its 
increase and its oe parE We spent all of our surplus earnings in 
the purchase of land and in the purchase of slaves, and we found en- 
couragement to do so because the markets of the world opened them- 
selves invitingly to us that we might sell slave products to them. 

Hence it was that all of the energies that we bestowed in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, all of the immense contributions that we made to com- 
merce in this country and the fruits of these contributions when they 
were returned to us were invested in more property and in more lands, 
and in the building of more towns and in other improvements, includ- 
ing in recent years large outlays for railways and other means of com- 
mercial intercommunication. 

Now, sir, are we not entitled to some regard and some respect and to 
fair dealing when by necessity, by a convulsion that we can not avoid, 
we are forced now to divert our earnings, whatever they may be, in 
large part from agricultural employments and to invest them in ma- 
chinery? I expected, sir, a friendly hand of assistance from these gen- 
tlemen without reference to the who have said so much and contrib- 
uted so much of talent and zeal and ability to the building up of man- 
ufacturing industries in the country; I had expected and I had a right 
to expect their assistance in enabling the South to go forward in 
plan of money-making, in this plan of investment and improvement 
which they themselves have used to such enormous profit. 

But how is it, Mr. President? Just the reverse of that. When this 
tariff bill was reported, I ex to have seen a reduction, at least 
upon those classes of machinery necessary for the spinning of wool and 
cotton in the South; but instead of that we have got 45 per cent., rais- 
ing it from 35 to 45 per cent. ad valorem in this tariff. Sir, there never 
was a more marked instance of sectional selfishness than that which is 
portrayed in this very movement. The old-established institutions of 
the country, who have their capital already invested, who have their 
plants already made, who have nothing to do but turn on the steam 
and water and put their machinery into operation to the manufacture of 
re ings ahha ere tarias $o the thinnest, turn to us and say: 
“You not even invest your money in the manufacture of the 
coarsest of the fabrics which you produce unless you will agree to pay 


a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty in excess of 35 per cent., under which 
you have heretofore been acting.” 

Sir, I had the pleasure of attending that great exposition at Atlanta, 
which was an honor to the entire country, and I saw there the manu- 
facturing machinery of the gentlemen from the North in full play and 
operation, and the delight with which it was received by the people of 
the South gave me encouragement to believe that they would bend their 
energies toward that line of improvement and investment. They were 
willing to do it, aye, sir, anxious to do it from that time tothis; but 
what a check do we put upon them here, how we dampen their ardor 
when we deny to them the privilege of manufacturing unless they pay 
a 10 per cent. increased duty upon these productions! 

I do not understand this, Mr. President. I can not conceive why it 
is that we should be cut off from this opportunity of buying machinery 
at fair rates to start these infant industries, about wien gentlemen 
have said so much, and in reference to which they have spoken in a 
spirit of almost pathetic patriotism. I do not understand it. 

I move to strike out 45 percent., but I believe themotion has been 
made by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware has moved 
to strike out “‘45” and insert ‘‘ 30.’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand the Senator from Delaware is willing 
to accept a compromise of ‘‘ 35.” 

Mr. MORGAN. TheSenator from Delaware is a good Southern man, 
but he lives too far to the North. We would rather have 30 per cent. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The Tariff Commission give a reason for i 
this very rate, and I will read it, as it is very brief. Senators will then 

see the reason why it is placed so high: 

In recommending the com v 3 
“not otherwise provided pac cacoe thet ons br A prear te Eod 
that this “ unenumerated”’ provision should be, on the average, higher than the 

meral ratesin theschedule. A reference to the testimony will show conclusively 

a great many of the disputes that have heretofore arisen between the im- 
rters and the Government have been caused by the attempts of consignees to 
ve new articles or old articles under new names made dutiable under the low 
ad valorem rates of the present ‘ not otherwise provided for” clause. It is be- 
lieved that a close examination of the subject will show that this suggestion is of 
the utmost importance, and that the ad valorem rates for this clause should be 
placed at the re named, and in all cases should be higher than the average 
rate of duty on other articles in the schedule.” 

This matter was considered and talked over a good deal in commit- 
tee. There was great difference of opinion as to what should be the 
right rate for theSe non-enumerated articles. In the classification that 
has been made about $8,000,000 worth of imported articles have been 
grouped under this non-enumerated clause, the duty on which yields on 
an average 37.26 per cent. I thought myself that the duty of 45 per 
cent. ad valorem was too high. We have taken off the duty on pack- 
ages, but at the same time I should be willing to see this reduced to 35 
per cent., which is 2} less than the present non-enumerated clause. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And 5 per cent. taken off for packages. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then, considering that the cost of packages is 
taken off, that will make quite a reduction besides. I move, therefore, 
to amend the amendment so that it shall read 35 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that is satisfactory to the Senator 
from Delaware. ° 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask the Senator from Ohio what is the reduction 
in cost of packages; what would be the ad valorem reduction? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is stated by the Tariff Commission as from 
2 to 15 per cent. ; on these articles 5 per cent., and 15 per cent. on bulky 
articles of crockery. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that on cotton machinery the package is 
very expensive. I understand it amounts to 10 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ten percent. at least. 

Mr. HOAR. They have to be entirely air-proof, air-tight. - 

Mr. MORGAN. Thatisa concession which I am willing to give—35 
per cent. on that statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. I offer this amendment—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is my amendment to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thevote has not yet been taken. 

Mr. GEORGE. At line 846—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are two amendments pending. 


Mr. GEORGE. I want my amendment read for information before 
the vote is taken. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 


oe ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 846 it is proposed to. 


Provided, That machinery for the manufacture of cloths and threads composed 
in whole or in of cotton, wool, hemp, jute, or ramie, and all tools of me- 
— used so. ly in manual labor shall be charged a duty of 10 per cent. ad 

orem, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for a vote on the other proposition. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] to make the rate of duty 35 per 
cent. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be again read. 
The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 846 it is proposed to 
insert: 


Provided, 
in whole or in part of cotton, wool, ey , jute, or ramie, and all tools of mechanics 


The PRESIDENT pro 


That machinery for the manufacture of cloths and threads composed 


used solely in manual labor, a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem, 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I think that had better be printed 
and go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. VANCE. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely ask—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to adjourn is not de- 
batable. 

The motion was not to. 

Mr. MORRILL. When the reading of the next schedule is com- 
menced I will consent to an adjournment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before that is done I wish to make a motion that 
everybody will agree to. I move that Schedule C be printed as it now 
stands, so we may to-morrow have it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We have not finished Schedule C yet. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I supposed it was finished. 

Mr. VANCE. I believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. In to the printing, does the Senator from Ohio 
move that the three schedules we have passed be printed as amended, 
A, B, and C? 

‘Mr. SHERMAN. Four schedules. D has been passed also, “‘wood 
and wooden-wares.”’ . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If we can only get through the A, B, and C busi- 
ness, we shall have less discussion over the way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. VANCE. May Isay a word now, sir? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. I wantto say that I have an amendment of a similar 
character to offer which would properly come in attached to this sched- 
ule, and I propose to accompany it by some remarks, but I do not want 
to make them to-night. I am not prepared to do so. As we have 
worked so faithfully to-day and got through the schedule, with the ex- 
ception of that amendment, I hope there will be universal consent to 
adjourn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, sir, no consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi is pending. 

Mr. VANCE. Now, Mr. President, I say once more that I desire to 
make a few remarks to-morrow upon that amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi, or a similar one which I have on my desk ready to offer 
at the proper time; and as itis now 9 o’cl I do not think it would 
be fair for Senators after we have worked so faithfully all day to force 
me to go on to-night or to.force the Senator from Mississippi to speak 
to his amendment to-night; and as it was agreed that we would sit and 
work till 9 o’clock, and that the Senator from Vermont, the chairman 
of the committee, would then make a motion to adjourn, I hope he 
will do so. [‘‘ Question !” ‘Question!’?] 

Mr. GEORGE. Itis9o’clock. I should like to submit some re- 
marks in favor of the amendment which I have offered in behalf of a 
large class of my constituents. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi moves 
that the Senate adjourn. Will theSenator wait a moment? The Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] moved to have all these schedules 


printed. 
Mr. HARRIS. That order has already been made, I understand. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not been. 


Mr. HARRIS. I thought it had. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be made if there be no objec- 
tion, TheSenator from Mississippi, the hour of 9 o’clock having arrived, 
and that being the hour that it was said the Senate would adjourn, 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

ae question being put, it was declared that the ayes appeared to pre- 
Vi . 

Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. If he were present, I should 
vote ‘‘nay,’? but I am authorized to vote if it is necessary to keep a 
quorum to finish this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should have stated when my name 
was called that I am paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
hi gl but the pair is transferred to my colleague [Mr. CAM- 
DEN]. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 


Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 


The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
19, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—I9, 
Barrow, Davis of Ill., Hampton, Morgan, 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., $ 
Beck, rge, Jackson, Vance, 
Call, Gorman, Jonas, Voorhees, 
Coke, Groome, Maxey, 

NAYS—25. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Lapham, Rollins, 
Allison, Hal ` Sawyer, 
Anthony, McDill, Sewell, 

lair, Hawley, McMillan. Sherman. 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Ingalls, Torrill, 
Conger, Kellogg, Platt, 
ABSENT—32. 
Brown Ferry, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Frye, McPherson, Saunders, 
Camden, Garland, Mahone. Slater, 
Chilcott, Grover, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, ill, Mitchell, est, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Pendleton, Walker, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Plumb, illi ` 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, Pugh, Windom. 
So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


Mr. VANCE. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, and call for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
Pp ed to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] with liberty to vote if it is 
necessary to keep a quorum against filibustering. 

Mr. MILLER, of California (when hisname was called). Iam paired 
with my colleague [Mr. FARLEY]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I vote ‘‘ nay.’ 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I will vote to make a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There lack nine of a quorum. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope it may be considered proper on eral sa 
of all Senators on this side who are paired likewise to vote to ea 
quorum. I see itis universally doneontheotherside. I do not doubt 
the propriety of it so far as they are concerned, but I hope it may be 
an equal-handed affair and Senators will not feel trammeled on this side 
of the Chamber, but will be allowed to vote to make a quorum. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That is all right. 

Mr. MAXEY. I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the result be announced. Follow the law. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair votes ‘‘nay.’’ 
Mr. GEORGE. _Is it in order to move to adjourn? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis not. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the list be read. 
The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 31; as follows: 
YEAS+4. 


Barrow, Call, Hampton, Voorhees, 
NAYS—31L 
Aldrich, Dawes, Kell 5 Morrill 
Allison, Edmunds, Lapham, att, 
Anthony, Gorman, Logan, Plumb, 
Blair, Hale, Maxey, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa. Harrison, MecDill Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, McMillan. ell, 
Conger, Hoar, Miller of Cal. + Sherman. 
Davis of Il., Ingalls, Miller of N. Y., 
ABSENT—41. 

Bayard, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Beck, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Slater, 
Brown, Garland, Lamar, Vance 
Butler, George, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Groome, McPherson, ‘est, 
bse na: Grover, ee Walker, 

ke, 1, Pendleton, Windom. 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Pugh, 
Fair, ohnston, Ransom, 
Farley, Jonas, Saulsbury, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Four Senators voting in the affirma- 
tive and 31 in the negative, there lack four of a quorum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I rise upon a question of order and call upon 


the Chair to enforce the rule to call the roll of Senators. 
Mr. GEORGE. _Is it in order to move an adjournment? 
Me EDES Let the roll be called. 
e PRES pro tempore. A motion to adjourn is not in order 
pending a call of the roll. sa 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aldrich, Dawes, Kellogg, Morgan. 
Allison, Edmunds, Lapham, Morrill, 
Anthony, Gorman, Loran, Platt, 
Blair, Hale, MeDiul, Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa., Ham x MeMi Ș Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., ey, Sawyer, 
n ag Hawley, Miller of Cal. Sewell, 
Davis of Ill., Hoar. Miller of N. Ë., 

Davis of W, Va., Ingals, Mitchell, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thirty-five Senators are present. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the absent Senators be sent for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is in order unless a mo- 
tion to adjourn is made. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is in order without a motion to adjourn, ifthe 
Chair will permit me to say so. 
ane VOORHEES. I hardly think it worth while to send for absent 

mators. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Chair be kind enough to put the question 
I propose? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Chair be kind enough to entertain a mo- 
tion to adjourn? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not until he has put the question I proposed, first. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I submit to the Chair that that will not be in 
order when a motion to adjourn is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to adjourn would be 
proper if the motion of the Senator from Vermont had not preceded it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I would not have made it except for the sugges- 
tion of the Chair, and I shall not make it again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont to send for absent Senators. 

Mr. HARRIS. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate donow 


adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is in order. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let ys have the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. BECK. I want to move to amend the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, if the debate is to go on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We have not had the announcement of the vote, 
and then there can be no business done unless to adjourn or send for 
absent Senatorsif there is not a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont insists 
upon the rule to have absent Senators sent for. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri. y 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Irise to a question of order, and ask the Chair to 
announce the vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I rise to vote before the announcement, as is my 
constitutional privilege. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I vote ‘“‘yea.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—17, 
Barrow, ‘oke, Hampton, Ransom, 
Bayard, Davis of Ill., Vance. 
Beck, vis of W. Va., Jackson, 
Cal, Jonas, 
Cockrell, Groome, Morgan, 

NAYS—20. 
Aldrich, Bay unds, TH Rolling, 

m. e, 
Anthony, Harrison 5 McMillan. Sawyer, 
lair, Hawley, Maxey, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Miller of Cal., 
Cameron of Wis., In 5 Miller of N. Y., Voorhees. 
nger, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Dawes, Lapham, Platt, 
ABSENT—29. . 
Brown, Garland, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Butler, George, One, est, 
Camden, Grover, Mitchell, Walker, 
Chilcott, Hill, Pendleton, b 
Fair, Johnston. h. Windom. 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Sa F 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Frye, Lamar, Slater, 
So the Senate refused to adjourn, 


Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that when I came here this morn- 
ing I did expect that we would adjourn by9o’clock. Several Senators 
came to me and asked me at what time I expected the Senate to ad- 
journ, and I said 9 seid) and if we got through the metal schedule 
perhaps a little sooner. never intended to move an adjournment 
until we got through the schedule, but I find that my friends from 
Mississippi and North Carolina each of them wants to take ten or fifteen 
minutes to-morrow morning. I am perfectly willing to propose to give 
those Senators, each of them, ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MAXEY. I shall that. 

Mr. BECK. We want no limit about it. 

Mr. VANCE. I decline to be restricted in reference to time. I will 
speak two hours if I want, or three minutes if I want, or four days if I 
want, and I can hold out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum being present—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw my motion for a of the Senate, as 
a quorum is here, as it has been all the time, except that gentlemen on 
the other side would not vote. ‘ a 

ing to the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on 


amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 
Mr. BECK. I move to amend that amendment by striking out ‘‘10 
per cent.” and inserting ‘15 per cent.” 
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I merely desire to say on the amendment that my understanding 
was, and I believe it was the understanding of gentlemen on this side, 
that we were to sit here till 9 o’clock to-night, and when the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] at 6 o’clock in the evening moved 
to adjourn, I voted againstit because I thought that was the understand- 
ing. Ihavesathere from 11 0’clock to-day until now, half past 9, hardly 
going out of my seat, without even ing lunch, thinking that we 
would adjourn at 9 o’clock and I could get home in time. Other gen- 
tlemen have taken the privilege of being out of the Chamber for hours 


to-day. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How long has the Senator from Vermont been 
out? 

Mr. BECK. Ido not know how long any Senator was out, but the 
Senate has been very thin at times, although some of us have been sit- 
ting here without leaving our seats, belie that at 9 o’clock the Sen- 
ate would adjourn. As the Senator from Mississippi said he desired to 
address the Senate, and the Senator from North Carolina said he de- 
sired to address the Senate, and it was after 9 o’clock, believing that 
was the arrangement, and as we had sat here steadily until 9 o’clock, I 
thought that weoughttoadjourn. IftheSenate will stay until 120’clock 
to-morrow night or 2 o’clock in the morning, and give us notice so that 
we may get something to eat, I shall notobject toit; but believing this 
evening that we should adjourn at 9, I voted as I did and withheld my 
vote as I did. I withdraw the amendment I offered. 

Mr. MAXEY. « I have only this to say: I came here to-day to work 
in good faith on the bill with a view of perfecting so far as we could a 
tariff bill for final action by the Senate and the House, and I have 
worked faithfully the whole day through. There has been from the 
beginning up to the present time no limit upon any gentleman express- 
ing his opinions fully and freely upon any original proposition presented 
or any amendment. Here comes up a proposition which is more im- 
portant by far to the people of the section of country in which I live 
than any proposition which has been presented, and yet when two Sen- 
ators, the one who offered the amendment and another, announced to 
the Senate that they desired to be heard upon it, at this hour of 9 
o’clock, after ten hours of hard work, an attempt is forced upon them 
to speak here, although they had notified the Senate that they were 
not prepared to goon with theirspeeches to-night. If that is fair deal- 
ing in this body, I do not want to act fairly. 

Then when the proposition comes up to adjourn it is a conditional 
proposition that upon this measure these gentlemen shall be limited to 
ten or fifteen minutes, when no man who has spoken in favor of protec- 
tion and no man who has spoken against protection has been limited in 
thedebate. Yet when this original proposition is made, which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi had a right to present and upon which he has a 
constitutional right to be heard, and others have a constitutional right 
to be heard, an adjournment now at this late hour for the first time that 
I have ever known it in the Senate, when that announcement was made 
by a Senator, is refused, and a proposition is made to give them the poor 
privilege of discussing for ten or fifteen minutes a measure amounting 
to millions of dollars and amounting to more in thedevelopment of the 
Southern States than any proposition that has yet been presented. 

I say I would not accept such a proposition as that, and I say further 
that if I see proper, as one of the Senators from a State of this Union, to 
talk to that amendment, I will do it, and talk just as long as I please. 
I am not in the habit of wasting the time of the Senate on long speeches, 
but if I believe it to be for the interest of the State of Texas, which I 
in part represent, to advocate a measure for the introduction of ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements upon OEN tariff rates, 
I have the right to advocate it without asking anybody any odds in 

rd toit. 

erefore I say that the proposition, in my judgment, to limit the 
debate upon a great measure like that to ten or fifteen minutes is not 
a fair proposition; especially when we all came here this morning with 
the expectation to stay until 9 o’clock, and nobody proposed to adjourn 
until the time came around. The schedule upon which we were at 
work was completed, and then this measure was offered as an original 
proposition to add to that, which is nothing more than common and 
usual in legislation. It is the right and proper place for it to come 
in, and it is the usual course of legislation to propose it. Under these 
circumstances we are told that we have to stay here or ten or fifteen 
minutes will be given to-morrow. All right; I have a tolerably good 
constitution, and I propose to stay here if necessary, if there is occa- 
sion to do it; but I propose to assert and maintain with the dignity 
due to my position the right which I have as a Senator in this body. ` 

Mr. MORRILL. As several gentlemen seem to have understood 
that there was a sort of understanding that we were to adjourn at 9 
0’ clock—— 

Mr. MAXEY. There was a very general understanding on this side. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do-not wish to be supposed to be guilty of any 
breach of faith. While I am disposed to say that I had no idea of ad- 


journing to-day before we get through with this schedule, as several 
gentlemen seem to have AA padana we were to adjourn at 9 o'clock I 


move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, January 29, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clocka. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
D. POWER. 
The Journal of Saturday last was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MOREY. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill No. 2356 
may be taken from the Speaker’s table and put on its passage at this 
time. 

Mr. PAGE. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. MOREY. I will explain briefly. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be read. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (8. ser to authorize an increase of the capital stock of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Ohio. 

Mr. RANDALL.. Let us have the regular order. 

Mr. MOREY. I hope the gentleman will allow me to make a state- 
ment in reference to the reasons for the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. That would only be a loss of time. I propose so 
far as I can to have the House go on with the tariff bill. 

Mr. MOREY. If the gentleman will hear the statement I think he 
will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. [| insist upon the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order being called for, the bill is not 
before the House. ‘To-day being Monday, the first business in order is 
the call of States and Territories for the introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions, and also resolutions calling for executive information, for 
reference to their appropriate committees. Under this call memorials 
ars resolutions of State and Territorial Legislatures are in order for 

erence, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC., FOR COLORADO. 


Mr. BELFORD presented a memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Colorado, praying the passage of the bill to enable that State to se- 
cure agricultural and other lands; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


JASPER GUILL. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 7396) grant- 
ing a pension to Jasper Guill; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 


1883. 


MANUFACTURE OF FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


Mr. MORRISON introduced a bill (H. R. 7397) to amend sections 
3336 and 3349 of the Revised Statutes, in relation to the manufacture ot 
fermented liquors; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


. AMENDMENT OF PENSION LAWS. 


Mr. BROWNE introduced a bill (H. R. 7398) to re-enact certain pro- 
visions of old pension laws known as military establishment and peace 
establishment acts, not embraced in the Revised Statutes; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Select Committee on the 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWNE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7399) to amend the act 
approved June 9, 1880, entitled “‘ An act to meore pensions in certain 
cases;’’ which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWNE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7400) to amend the pen- 
sion laws and to re-enact certain provisions of laws relating to old wars 
which are not embraced in the Revised Statutes; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SOLDIERS’ HOME IN KANSAS. 

Mr. HASKELL presented a resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Kansas in favor of the of a bill providing fora soldiers’ home, 
to be located on the Fort Riley military reservation in Kansas; which 
= so to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ISABELLA BURBANK. 

Mr. CARLISLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7404 ing a pension 
to Isabella Burbank; which was read a first and Ahia A referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CALVIN M. SMITH. 

Mr. CALDWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7402) to place upon the 
pension-roll the name of Calvin M. Smith; which was read a and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

DUTY ON COTTON-TLES. 

Mr. BLANCHARD presented a memorial of the Cotton Exchange of 

Sbxevencrh: Lovisiaan, protesting against the increase of duty on cot- 
w 


ton-ties; ich was referred to the Committee on Way and Means, and 
ordered to be printed. 
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IMPORTATION OF LUMBER. 

Mr. REED presented a resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Maine against any change in the existing revenue laws relating to im- 
ported lumber; which was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 


WINIFRED B. COFFIN. 
Mr. CRAPO introduced a bill (H. R. 7403) for the relief of Winifred 


B. Coffin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ANN LITTLE. 
Mr. RANNEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7404) granting a pension to 


Ann Little; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
NAVAL CADETS. l 

Mr. MORSE introduced a bill (H. R. 7405) prescribing the course for 
naval cadets at the Naval Academy; which was read a and 
time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF DULUTH HARBOR. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota asking appropriations for improvement of Duluth Harbor; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN BUSH. 

Mr. STRAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 7406) for the relief of John 
Bush; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


GEORGE W. SMITH AND OTHERS. 

Mr. CHAPMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7407) for the relief of George 
W. Smith, David Stockslager, and Jeremiah Kanode; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. KEY. 

Mr. CHAPMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7408) for the relief of 
John H. Key; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ROLLY WEST. 

Mr. HASELTINE introduced a bill (H. R. 7409) for the relief of 
Rolly West; whieh was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ANN E. HAMILTON. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7410) for the 
relief of Ann E. Hamilton; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to mhe Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

AMY STANTON. 

Mr. ROBESON introduced a bill ( H. R. 7411) for the relief of Amy 
Stanton; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. GEORGE W. DE LONG. 

Mr. ROBESON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7412) granting a pension 
to Mrs. George W. De Long; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

TREADWELL SEAMAN, JR. 

Mr. FLOWER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7413) for the re- 
lief of Treadwell , jr.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

GUANO ISLANDS. 

Mr. COX, of New York, introduced a bill(H. R. 7414) further to sus- 
pend the operation of section 5574 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, title 72, in relation to guano islands; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

DANIEL CONNOR. 

Mr. V AERNAM introduced a bill (H. R. 7415) for the relief of 
Daniel Connor; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE M. HAWKINS, 

Mr. BELMONT introduced a bill (H. R. 7416) granting a pension to 
George M. Hawkins; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

IMPORTATION OF WORKS @F ART. 


Mr. BELMONT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7417) in relation +0 
the importation of works ofart; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
printed. ` 

IMPROVEMENT OF NAVIGABLE RIVERS, 
Mr. VANCE presented resolutions of the Legisthture of the State of 
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North Carolina, embodying instructions and requests to Senators and 
tatives in Congress in reference to the improvement of rivers; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


LAND FOR STREET PURPOSES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 7418) donating 
to the city of Cleveland, Ohio, a certain tract of land for street and park 
purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES MUNROE. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7419) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles Munroe; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

BOUNTY TO CERTAIN SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ohio (by request of the Union Veterans’ Union), 
introduced a bill (H. R. 7420) granting a bounty to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the rebellion; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back 
Pay, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM A. WARD. 

Mr. COLERICK (by Mr. LEEDOM) introduced a bill (H. R. 7421) in- 
creasing the pension of William A. Ward; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CREET H. DOUGHERTY. 

Mr. COLERICK also (by Mr. LEEDOM) introduced a bill (H. R. 7422) 
granting a pension to Creet H. Dougherty; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

BENJAMIN F. BETHEL. 

Mr. COLERICK also (by Mr. LEEDOM) introduced a bill (H. R. 7423) 
granting a pension to Benjamin F. Bethel; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

J. D. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. COLERICK also (by Mr. LEEDOM) introduced a bill (H. R. 7424) 
granting a pension to J. D. Williamson; which was a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

SILAS B. JOHNSTON. 

Mr. LEEDOM (for Mr. COLERICK) introduced a bill (H. R.7425) for 
the relief of Silas B. Johnston; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


SUSANNAH HALL. 


Mr. MOREY introduced a bill (H. R. 7426) granting a pension to 
Susannah Hall; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LEWIS C. RAUCK. 


Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 7427) granting a pension to 
Lewis C. Rauck; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

COST OF LIGHTING BEACONS AND BUOYS. 


Mr. O’NEILL submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested to 
furnish to the House such information as he may have relative to the some of in- 
troducing gas for ligh beacons and buoys and the expense of their mainte- 
nance as com) with the system now in use for lighting beacons and screw- 
pile oy, nigh ben ; and also to submit such recommendations as he may wish to 
make in reference thereto. 

BENJAMIN YATES. 

Mr. JADWIN introduced a bill (H. R. 7428) for the relief of Benja- 
min Yates; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

VALINA HUTCHERSON. 


Mr. SPEER introduced a bill (H. R. 7429) for the relief of Valina 
Hutcherson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MICHAEL KREIS. 

Mr. SPEER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7430) for the relief of Mi- 
chael Kreis; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JESSE THOMAS. 

Mr. MOSGROVE introduced a bill (H. R. 7431) granting a pension 
w Jesse Thomas; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN G. ORR. 

Mr. MOSGROVE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7432) for the relief of 
John G. Orr; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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JOSIAH T. CROUCH. 


Mr. CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7433) for the relief of 
Josiah T. Crouch; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM MILLBUN. 


Mr. CAMPBELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7434) granting a pen- 
sion to William Millbun; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


OLD MANSION AT NAVAL ACADEMY. 


_ Mr. SHALLENBERGER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 


rewrmgpars Wrin the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to inform the 
House, at his earliest convenience, when, by whom, and for what reasons the 
old mansion at the Naval Academy, long used and occupied by the Superintend- 
ent asa residence, was con and torn down and other foundations laid 
for a new building on the same site; also to state the total estimated cost of a 
new building, if one is pro; z including furniture and fixtures, and to specify 

itemsof appropriations under which expenditures therefor have been made 
and estimates submitted to Congress. 


MARY LEWIS. 


Mr. WALKER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7435) granting 
a pension to Mary Lewis; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


RILEY S. DEXTER. 

Mr. WALKER also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7436) for 
the relief of Riley 8. Dexter; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

BOUNTY LANDS. 

Mr. JOYCE introduced a bill (H. R. 7437) toamend chapter 10, Title 
XXXII, Bounty Lands, Revised Statutes of the United States; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Select Committee on the 
Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay, and ordered to be printed. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. GUENTHER introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 326) provid- 
ing for a commission and joint commission on immigration; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GUENTHER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7438) to amend an 
act entitled ‘‘An act to te immigration,” approved August 3, 
1882; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


SUFFERERS BY FLOODS IN GERMANY. 

Mr. DEUSTER introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 327) for the 
relief of the sufferers by the late disastrous floods in the valley of the 
Rhine, Germany; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to be printed. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Mr. DEUSTER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7439) to amend sections 
2474 and 2475of the Revised Statutes of the United States, setting apart 
a certain tract of land lying near the headwaters of the Yellowstone 
River as a public park; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


APACHE INDIANS IN ARIZONA. 


Mr. OURY presented a memorial of the Territorial Legislature of 
Arizona in reference to Indian affairs; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Some time subsequently, 

Mr. OURY asked and obtained unanimous consent that the memo- 
rial presented by him in relation to Indian affairs be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The memorial is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Twelfth ve Assembly of the Territory of Ari- 
zona, leave to represent to your honorable bodies: From time immemorial 
the A) e Indians, an aboriginal tribe, inhabiting the country between the Rio 
Grande and the Gulf of California, have been a curse to civilization and a plague 
spot on the continent. 

Since the first efforts of the Spaniards to colonize and to Christianize this coun- 
try, more than three centuries ago,these savages have retarded progress and par- 
alyzed prosperity in a portion of the grandest and richest of the globe, 

After the Mexican revolution the Apache en e upon that weak and strug- 
gling government to the extent of devastating and comparatively depopulating 

e northwest provinces, 

Since the acquisition of this country by the United States the depredations of 
these Bedouins of America have been continued with undiminished fury. For 
these Indians have been segregated vast reservations, unwieldy in size and alto- 
gether unadapted to the p had in view by the Government. By such 
sogros ons rincely extents of rich mineral, agricultural, and grazing lands 
have n withdrawn from development, and millions of acres of p uctive 
country rendered of no use, save to serve as the lurking places for an pcan 
foe. The cringing solicitude with which the demands of the semi-belligerent 
and belligerent Indians have been complied with, and the manner with which 
they have been supplied with necessaries, and even luxuries of life, has not 
inspired the Indians with gratitude but has given them a contempt for our Gov- 
ernment, and has imbued them with the idea that their Great Father at Wash- 
oper is only the timorous keeper of a great free hotel, where they are enter- 

ned gratuitously through fear of their anger. Ly call the reservation agents 


“squaws,” and despise our people with more than a Mongolian insolence of race 


` 
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prejudice. To their brutalized minds kindness appears to be a confession of 
weakness, and forbearance seems evidence of fear. They have so often set at 
defiance the attempts of our soldiery to dislodge them from their mountain fast- 
nessesthat they believe themselyes well abieto cope with American troops when- 
evera favorable time may arrive. Not only are they ignorant as to our national 
strength, but statements of our number as a people are derided by them as 
“forked-tongued,” to use for once a part of the figurative twaddle with which 
the novelists have so completely deceived the American public as to the real 
characteristics of these y monsters. 

The nature of the Apache can not be Sarees by a know’! however 
intimate of the habits of other Indians. They are the most erous and 
cruel creatures that the earth. Murder is, with them, a trade; torture 
a fine art; outrage, mutilation, and burning at the stake, a ight. His career 
of bloodshed has been the same for ages. The killing of some of the braves in 
the wars, instead of intimidating the remainder, has only fired anew their un- 
forgiving hearts. They implicitly believe that some day they will crush out 
American civilization, even, as tradition tells them, their ancestors obliterated 
the civilization of that extinct race whose ruined cities in every part of this Ter- 
ritory delight the antiquary and puzzle the historian. Their presence in Ari- 
zona is a continual menace to our welfare. Their present deceitful calm reas- 
sures no one; it is but “the torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” The pres- 
ence here of the efficient Indian fighter, General George Crook, does not remove 
ourapprehensions, The people know, by woeful and repeated experiences, that 
no outbreak, however vigorously resi , can be put down without long delay 
and great loss of lives and property on the part of the Government of the United 
Sta and, still worse, on the part of non-combatant citizens. These particular 
difficulties are more the fault of our Government at Washington than the fault 
of our soldiers, for the special obstacles arise as much from the mountainous 
nature of the countries in which the Indians are allowed to remain as from the 
nature of thesavages. The Apacheis nocontemptible foe. In point of intellect, 
in cunning and duplicity, in warlike skill and untiring energy, in tenacity of 
purpose and wonderful powers of endurance, the Apache has no equals rene 
the war-like tribes of North America. His dail thought and nightly dream 
destruction, His traditional hatred toward all the peaceful and industrious 
tribes is irreconcilable. ` There is nota grown Apache male in this Territory who 
does not, in his secret heart, thirst for erican blood. He is the veritable Ish- 
maelite, whose hand is against every man, and that hand will continue to be 
stained with American blood as long as he knows that his record of villainy is 
the open sesame by which he can command the distinguished consideration 
which he now receives, 

This treatment of the Apaches is not understood by the peaceful and industri- 
ous tribes, and they are demoralized and tempted to depart from their be- 
havior by the reflection that they are com) ively neglected, while the mur- 
derous fiends are so assiduously conciliated. 

Ifan American sailor is murdered on some remote shore, we send a costly ex- 
pedition to demand satisfaction and to prevent a repetition of the crime, but the 
depredations and murders that have, during the past twenty years, c er- 
ized the diabolism ofthe E arn y have been in many cases slightly considered, 
and, in more cases, igno: with an indifference worthy of the stoicism of the 
Indian himself. 

In addition to our local grievances, it is a source of international disgrace and 
shame that these nomadic savages should be maintained here to commit depre- 
dations upon the adjoining Republic of Mexico, thereby provoking retaliation 
and to a considerable extent interfering with the welfare of the northern tier of 
states of our sister republic. 

The people have, in their desperation, often fitted out expeditions of hardy and 
experienced frontiersmen to eae ghd Indian insurrections, and such volunteer 
troops have often passed through hundreds of miles of country, rife with savage 
outrage, without seeing an Indian, in such a way do they take advantage of 
the facilities for hiding afforded by mountainous country. 

The only solution of the problem is the removal of the Apaches to a prairie or 
level country, where they can be easily guarded and forced totake up cult- 
ural pursuits until, by such a life, and Be gwnter err) to them the rudiments 
of education, su ing generations shall have lost the instinct as well as the 
power to follow in the footsteps of their sanguinary ancestors. 

Such a mode of disposing of the Indians would be as much a benefaction to 
them asto ourselves. It isnot visiting upon them the heavy hand of retribution 
for their atrocities, but is the only possible way of ever omega Mra other than 
a millstone around the neck of the nation. It is the course which has brought 
totheir present condition the Canadian and other, at present, semi-civilized tri 
of this continent. 

The vacillating policy, the creation of reservations in mountainous countries, 


the treaties, presents, and ponora! whangdoodleism of our Indian Department 
are as cruel to the sa the ultimate resultas to us. How severe the pres- 
ent régime upon us is shown by the fact that with a climate superior to that of 


many of the most populous and prosperous portions of the East, a soil of sur- 
passing fertility, pe a wealth of mineral resources exceeding any other known 
to history, Arizona is y, save in a limited number of and settled 
localities, a the present visible wealth of the Ter- 


virgin and undeveloped land; 
ritory being with its possibilities under more 


a mere bagatelle as compared 
favorable auspices. 

In the istration of Indian affairs extravagant sums of money haye been 
drawn from the national Treasury for the ostensible purpose of imp: the 
condition of these In but up to this time without any perceptible advan- 
tage to the intended beneficiaries. 

EDINME SA the PAIAS TAPOIA of treoerul Omens ORIN ASISE Goo DATANG 

nguis e military campaigns e: inst the sa 
has been due to his employment of other sa to follow them into the oe: 
tain retreats in their own on of warfare. Your memorialistsare aware that 
thetribal hostilities existing among the different clans will always prevent their 
eonfederating together the whites and that they will, by being placedin 
the same on of country with other hostiles, be the most efficient check and 
guard, the one upon the other. 

It appears to your memorialists but just and t that a long-suffering ple 
should be relieved of this perpetual incubus by the removal of the Ape aad 
other belligerent Indians from our boundaries into some level country where 
they can be successfully, and where the expenses will be somewhat 
less fabulous than as at present. 

Wherefore your memorialists humbly pray that measures may be taken to re- 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (H. R. 7440) to grant lands to 
the Territory of Dakota for the purpose of establishing a school of for- 
estry; which was read a ‘first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE F. BROTT. 

Mr. PETTIGREW also introduced a bill (H. R. 7441) to authorize 

the Quartermaster-General to investigate the claim of George F. Brott 


for logs used in the construction of Fort Abercrombie, and to pay for 
said logs; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

R. B. HIGBEE. 

Mr. LUNA introduced a bill (H. R. 7442) for the relief of R. B. Hig- 
bee; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ORGANIC ACT OF NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. LUNA also introduced a bill (H. R. 7443) to amend section 10 

of the organic act of the Territory of New Mexico, entitled ‘An act 


proposing to the State of Texas the establishing of her northern and ` 
western boundaries, the relinquishment by the said State of all ter- 


ritory claimed by her exterior to said boundaries and of all her claims 
upon the United States, and to establish a Territorial government for 
New Mexico,” approved September 9, 1850; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Territories, and ordered to be 
printed. 

STEAM-RAILROADS IN THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. URNER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7444) to prevent 
unauthorized persons from riding on engines or cars of steam-railroads 
in the District of Columbia; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to 
be printed. 

RICHARD H. BRYARLY. 

Mr. HOGE introduced a bill (H. R. 7445) for the relief of the per- 
sonal representatives of Richard H. Bryarly; which was read a firstand 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

DAVID SEIBERT. 

Mr. HOGE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7446) for the relief of David 
Seibert; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

‘ NATHAN D. PAYNE. 

Mr. HOGE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7447) for the relief of the 
personal representatives of Nathan D. Payne, deceased; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. ° 

SARAH MAYNARD. 

Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (H. R. 7448) granting a pension to 
Sarah Maynard; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CHAIRS AND DESKS IN HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. WHITE also submitted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and is hereby, directed (before 
the convening of Congress in December, 1883,) to remove the desks and chairs 
now in use in this Hall of Representatives, and substitute therefor the same 

or those of a more convenient “oe and pattern, if such can be obtained, 
attached to the right arm of which be a rest or table on which to write, 
with a small drawer or receptacle underneath for holding writing materials; 


such chairs to be placed in their present circular form, maintaining the space 
now grocer 3 in front of the Speaker's table; the present desks, or in lieu of 
them, coun! or library table, containing drawers, and presen‘ writ- 
ing spaces s ent to accommodate the Representatives and De elect 
to the Forty-eighth Co: 80 


person may have a drawer and spaas 


ingress, 80 that each 
for his exclusive use, the desks or tables to be placed in the open space be 


the chairs, and separated therefrom in the most convenient manner. 

T reap roar The resolution will be referred to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. WHITE. Has not that whole matter been referred to a select 
committee? 

The SPEAKER. The wholesubject, on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], was referred a few days ago to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. WHITE. Very well; let it go there. 

i Te resolution was accordingly referred to the Committee on the 
ules, 
WILLIAM BUCKNER. 

Mr. PHISTER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7449) for the re- 
lief of William Buckner; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, andordered to be printed. 

JAMES M’NEFF. 


Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 7450) for the 
relief of James McNeff; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES D. WHITNEY. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7451) for 
the relief of Charles D. Whitney; which was read a first and second 
ara Ba pm to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. z 

CHARLES C. WHITESIDE. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7452) 
for the relief of Charles C. Whiteside; which was read a first and see- 
a time, r to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 

printed. 
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LLOYD THOMAS. 
Mr. FORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7453) granting a pension to Lloyd 
Thomas; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com. 
. mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
KINSEY B. CECIL. 


Mr. FORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7454) to confirm the title to 
certain lands in Platte County, Missouri, and authorize patents to be 
issued therefor to Kinsey B. Cecil; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to thé Committee on Private Land Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JAMES D. WITTEN. 

Mr. FORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7455) granting a pension to 
James D. Witten; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH M. DENNIS. i 

Mr. MURCH (by request) introđuced a bill (H. R. 7456) granting a 
pension to Joseph M. is; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

: MARY E. CHUMLY. 


Mr. SPEER introduced a bill (H. R. 7457) for the relief of Mary E. 
Chumly; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS BOAS. 


Mr. HAMMOND, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 7458) for 
therelief of Thomas Boas; which was reada first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


GEORGE N. BARBER. 


Mr. HARDY introduced a bill (H. R. 7459) for the relief of the widow 
and children of George N. Barber; which was read™ first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARY E. HILL. 

Mr. PRESCOTT introduced a bill (H. R. 7460) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Hill; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. Thecall of States and Territories for the introduc- 
tion of bills and joint resolutions is now concluded. 
MISSISSIPPI ELECTION CONTEST—BUCHANAN VS. MANNING. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Iowa, presented a report from the Committee on 
Elections on the contested-election case of Buchanan vs. Manning, from 
the second Congressional district of Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolutions appended to 
the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Laser That George M. Buchanan is not entitled to a seat in the Forty- 
Resolved. t Van H. Manning is not entitled to a seat in the Forty-seventh 
Congress from the second Congressional district of Mississippi. « 

The SPEAKER. This report will be ordered to be printed and will 
lie over. 

Mr. CALKINS. Before that order is made, I desire to say that the 
committee when it passed upon this case was not full, so that what ap- 

to be the majority report becomes the minority report, the ma- 
jority of the committee having signed another report which I now send 
to the desk. I will make this point when the case is called up. I ask 
that the two reports be printed together. 

The resolution appended to the report submitted by Mr. CALKINS 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the contestant have leave to withdraw his papers without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Both these documents will be ordered to be printed 
and will lie over. 

TARIFF ON SUGAR. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, by unanimous consent, presented a 
joint resolution (H. Res. 328) to simplify and reduce the tariff on sugar; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent that this resolution be read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

HAWAILAN TREATY. 


Mr. BELMONT. I ask unanimous consent at this time to present 
the views of a minority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the 
subject of the Hawaiian treaty. 

Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana rise? 

Mr. KING. I rose in ample time to make a request of the Chair, 
but the Chair took no notice of me. 

The SPEAKER. . What is the parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Kentucky presented a resolution a 


moment since, when I at once rose and moved that it be read and in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did not so state to the Chair. 

Mr. KING. I did. 

TheSPEAKER. It would not be in order if the gentleman had 
done so. : 

Mr. KING. Iam entitled to have it read, and I make the point of 
order that I made the request in time. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from New 
York rise? 

Mr. BELMONT. I rise to present the views of a minority on the 
subject of the Hawaiian treaty. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Permitme to say that my friend unintentionally does 
me injustice in that connection. I wish to say that I have not seen his 
report, but as I understand it he and I differ materially in reference to 
the matter. My own individual views have been in favor of the entire 
abolition of the treaty, and I do not understand that my friend takes 
that view of the subject. 

The SPEAKER. That is a question to be settled between the gen- 
tlemen themselves. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But I do not wish this report to appear as the mi- 
nority report of the committee. 

TheSPEAKER. If gentlemen have personal differences they can 
settle it themselves. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But this is not a matter of personal difference. It 
is more than that. I say I do not want it to go to the country that I 
am giving my concurrence to either the majority report or what my 
friend now claims to present as the minority report. 

Mr. BELMONT. Let me say, Mr. Speaker, in justice to the gentle- 
man from ia, that this report embodies my own individual views 
upon this question, and I presentit simply asa minority report embody- 
ing those views. 

The SPEAKER. The views of the minority will be printed with 
the report of the majority. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not want the matter to be misunderstood. My 
friend does not claim, as I understand, that he presents any other views 
than his own. 

TheSPEAKER. Certainly those would be the views of the minority. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But there may be several minority reports. I do 
not want it to be understood as a report embodying the views of all of 
those who dissent from the majority report. I donot want to be under- 
stood as favoring it. 

Mr. BELMONT. I amaware of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia differs with me in that matter. As I have said, 
I present simply my own views as a member of the minority of the 
committee. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. I demand the order. 

Mr. KING. Irise toa point of order. I asked when the gentleman 
from Kentucky offered his resolution in reference to sugar that it should 
be read and printed in the RECORD. I now make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is too late. 

Mr. KING. I wasin time and made the request when the resolu- 
tion was first presented. Another matter came immediately before the 
House, but I demanded the reading of this resolution and its printing 
as soon as it was presented, but I could not get the ear of the Speaker 
at that time. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana was not recognized 
for that purpose and it would not have been in order to make the re- 
quest under that call. 

Mr. KING. It would not have been in order to have had it read? 

Several members demanded the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the call 
of committees for reports. 


FREEDMENS’ SAVINGS COMPANY. 
Mr. SP. from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported back 
the bill (H. R. 6204) to reimburse the depositors of the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company for losses incurred by the failure of said 


company. : 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be referred to the Private Calen- 

Mr. SPEER. The report accompanying that bill recommends that 
the Committee on Ways and Means be di from its further con- 
sideration and that the same be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The SPEAKER. The of reference will be made accordingly. 

Mr. LYNCH. LI object. I ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor instead of Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it proper that it should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LYNCH. This isa matter that the Committee on Education 
and Labor have cognizance of, and I hope it will be referred to that 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would have to go to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations unless there is a motion’ to the contrary. 
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Mr. LYNCH. ThenI make that motion. I moveits reference to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 7, noes 39. 

So (no further count being demanded) the motion was not agreed to. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES. 


Mr. WASHBURN, from the Committee on Comm: reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 7322, a bill (H. R. 7461) to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain bridges and to establish them as post-roads; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar, and ordered 
to be printed. 

TREATY 

Mr. DEUSTER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported, as 
a substitute for H. Res. 106, a joint resolution (H. Res. 329) providing 
for a treaty with the German Empire; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICTS IN DAKOTA. 


Mr. STRAIT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported, 
as a substitute for H. R. 7043, a bill (H. R. 7462) to create three addi- 
tional land districts in the Territory of Dakota; which was read a first 
and second time. 

The SPEAKER. Does this bill provide for additional officers ? 

Mr. STRAIT. Yes, sir. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


MENOMONEE INDIANS IN WISCONSIN, 


Mr. DEERING, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7136) to authorize the 
sale of timber on certain lands reserved for the use of the Menomonee 
tribe of Indians in the State of Wisconsin; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


LOUISA BODDY. 


Mr. DEERING also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5131) for the Te- 
lief of Louisa Boddy; which was referred tothe Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar. 


LANDS IN SEVERALTY AMONG INDIAN TRIBES, 


Mr. HOOKER. I am instructed by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
to report the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the memorial of the Creek Indians on the subject of the alot- 
ment of lands in severalty am: tracts from the report of the Secretary of the 
thereto attached, consisting of from the the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian ‘Affairs and r reports of former commit- 
tees, be printed. 

The resolution and accompanying memorial were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

JOHN NORMAN FILLMORE ET AL. 

Mr. DE MOTTE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H.R. 
6958) for the relief of John Norman Fillmore and John Septa Fillmore, 
heirs of John S. Fillmore, deceased, and Max Howard K: w and Carl- 
ton Montgomery Kershow, heirsof Jere Kershow, deceased; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

BRIGHTWELL DOCK PROPERTY, CHICAGO. 


Mr. DE MOTTE also, from the Committeè on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, apnea back Executive Document No. 14, the same being a 
letter from Hon. Charles J. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury, to Hon. J. 
WARREN KEIFER, Speaker of the House, submitting the of the 
majority and minority of a commission appointed with reference to the 
disposition of the twell dock property to the United 
States in the city of Chicago, with the recommendation that the Bri + 
well dock property be not sold; and moved that the papers be lai 
the table and that the report be printed. 

bei DAVIS, of Illinois. I ask that the report be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

It was so ordered. 

PURCHASE OF PROPERTY IN WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, reported o bill (H. 1 (H. R. 7463) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to purchase certain property in the city of Wash- 
sat sa District of Columbia; which was read a first and second 

erred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 


WITH GERMAN EMPIRE. 


CLINTON D. SMITH. 


Mr. BROWNE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6946) for the re- 
lief of Clinton D. Smith; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar. 


MARY G. HAWK. 


Mr. CULLEN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported | 


back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7066) for the re- 
lief of Mary G. Hawk; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

MARIA SALTSMAN. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
the bill (H. R. "5039) for the relief of Maria Saltsman, and moved that 
the committee be from the further consideration of the same, 
and that it be referred to. the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ELLEN MILLER. 

Mr. FULKERSON, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
with an adverse recommendation the petition of Mrs. Ellen Miller for 
arrears of pension; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed 

ORPHAN ASYLUM, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. WISE, of Virginia, from the Committee on War reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1939) for the relief 
of the Protestant Orphan Asylum of Natchez, Mississippi; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 
$ MELISSA G. POLAR. 

Mr. URNER, from the Committee on the District of Columbi 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7087) for 
the relief of Melissa G. Polar; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

SARAH A. REDMOND. 

Mr. URNER also, from the Committee on the District of Columbi 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6858 
for the relief of Sarah A. Redmond; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. 

W. B. WEBB AND OTHERS. 

Mr. URNER also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported a bill (H. R. 7464) to authorize W. B. Webb and Henry R. 
Elliott, trustees, to institute legal proceedings to determine the title of 
certain real estate in the District of Columbia; which was read & first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 

MORTGAGES ON PERSONAL POPERTY, ETC., IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7183) authoriz- 
ing the execution of bills of sales and mortgages on personal property 
in the District of Columbia; which was placed on the House Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

R. B. CLARKE AND S. J. BOWEN. 

Mr. BOWMAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported, as a sub- 
stitute for H. R. 4548, a bill (H. R. 7465) for the relief of Reuben B. 
Clarke and Sayles J. Bowen; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LICENSED LIQUOR SALOONS IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. JOYCE, from the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Trafiic. 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7073) 
limiting the number of licensed liquor saloons in the District of Colum- 
bia; which was placed on the House Calendar, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 

PENSION LAWS. 
Gen LINDSEY, from the Select Committee on the Payment of Pen- 
ms, Bounty, and Back Pay, reported back with a favorable recom- 
paps TEES bill (H. R. 7099) to amend the pension laws, and for other 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ADDITIONAL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts, from the Select Committee on Addi- 
tional Accommodations for the 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 3843) au 
a building for the accommodation of the seine Library; which 
were ordered to be printed. 

HENRY B. SEELY. 

Mr. TALBOTT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4355) for the relief of 
Henry B. Seely; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMER RODGERS. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 7466) for the relief of the officers and men of the United 
States steamer ; which was read a first and second time, re- 


ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
COURT OF CLAIMS. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Dlincis (by request), introduced a bill (H. R. 7467) to 
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authorize the Court of Claims to hear and determine certain claims; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


JAMES M’GONNELL. 


Mr. SHULTZ, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7468) 
granting a pension to James MeGonnell; which was a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

RUHANNA NELSON. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
4559) granting a pension to Ruhanna Nelson; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ELIZABETH M. LEWIS. 

Mr. BURROWS, of Missouri, from the same committee, reported ad- 
versely the bill (H. R. 4822) granting a pension to Mrs, Elizabeth M. 
Lewis; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 

Mr. LYNCH. I ask to have entered on the Journal a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the House referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations the bill (H. R. 6204) to reimburse the depositors of the 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company for losses incurred by the fail- 


ure of said company. 
The SPEAKER. The motion will be entered. 
ASA 0. GALLOP. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back, as a substitute for H. R. 1160, a bill (H. R. 7469) for the relief of 
the heirs of Asa O. Gallop; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. i 

; ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The call of committees for reports has been con- 


cluded. 
Mr. KELLEY. I now move to go into Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. REAGAN. Task the gentleman to allow me to call up a reso- 
lution of the Senate. 
Mr. KELLEY. I think I mustinsistupon the motion that the House 


now resolveitself into Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union 
for the further consideration of the tariff bill. ~ 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, in the chair. 


TARIFF. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties 
on foreign imports and for other purposes. At the close of the general 
debate on Saturday last the Clerk began the reading of the bill by para- 
graphs and sections foramendment; but before concluding the first para- 
graph a motion was made that the committee rhe was to. 
The Clerk will now begin the reading of the bill by sections and para- 
graphs for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the following 
sections shall constitute Title XX XIII of the Revised Statutes of the United States: 


TITLE XXXII. 


r representation, Spure or image 


icle of an 


whatever, or any part of one, in which any such articles are contai shall 
ages whereof any such articlesshall 
nst, seized, and forfeited by due 
articles in the course o: 


course of law, All such prohibí f impo: m shall be 
alctained by the officer of customs. and proceedings taken inst the same as 
prescribed That the drugs hereinbefore men- 


ng an officer, 
the United States, shall knowingly aid or abet any person 
tion of any of the provisions of vertising, dealing 
"procuring abortion, 
on or pi a n, 
or o cy, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall for every offense be punishable by a fine of not less 
than one hundred dollars and not more than five thousand, or by imprisonment 
at hard labor for not less than one year, nor more than ten, or both. 


Mr. KELLEY. It is proper Ishould say that this is a new section 
prepared for the purpose of enforcing the very proper section which pre- 
cedes it, and which was read without objection, 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is mistaken. 
This is not a new section. It is precisely the same language as section 
1785 of the Revised Statutes. 


Mr. KELLEY. It is a new section in our tariff laws. It isa part of 


the existing law which has been transferred to this bill from another 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2495. The President of the United States, whenever in his judgment the 
importation of neat cattle and the hidesof neat cattle may be made without dan- 
ger of the introduction or spread of contagious or infectious disease among the 
cattle of the United States, may, by proclamation, declare the provisions of the 
preceding section to be inoperative, and thesame shall be afte: inoperative 
and of no effect from and after thirty days from the date of said proclamation. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I move to amend by striking out this 
section. I think it is wholly superfluous. The power of suspension 
is already conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury. If this sec- 
tion be adopted the President is to exercise this power in such a way 
as to amount toa repeal of the law. I think the section ought to go 
out. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let it go out. 

Mr. KELLEY. Icanseenoreason why the section should be stricken 
out. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I suppose that when the President issues 
his proclamation declaring the law inoperative it will, at the expira- 
tion of thirty days, cease to have any force, and there is no power to 
reinstate it except Congress itself. If there be a mere suspension by the 
Secretary of the Treasury the law can be reinstated in the same way; 
it is not a repeal of the law. Butif the President exercises this power 
the law is repealed. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, 
to strike out the section, it was not agreed to, there being—ayes 64; 
noes 101. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I move to amend the section bystrik- 
ing out the word ‘‘inoperative,’’ where it first occurs in line 75, and 
inserting the word ‘‘suspended.’’ 

Mr. N. The Committee of the Whole should act wisely on 
this question. I have observed the difficulty arising from the word 
‘‘inoperative,’’ which with the context would seem to effect a perma- 
nent repeal ofthelaw. I apprehend that the section as originally tramed 
was intended only to give the President the power to suspend the law 
for a period during which the danger of the introduction of the disease 
might exist. I only for myself, not for the committee, when I say 
that I think the word ‘‘suspended”’ a wiser word, according to the real 
intent of the provision, than the word ‘‘inoperative.’’ 

Mr. KELLEY. I quite concur in the suggestion that we should in- 
sert the word ‘suspended’? instead of leaving the language open to the 
possibility of a construction which was not intended. I accept, so far 
as I have power, the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be noobjection, the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Alabama will be considered as to. 

Mr. KELLEY. The word ‘‘suspended’’ should be substituted for 
‘t inoperative” in both places. 

Mr. KASSON. I think there ought to be a little additional amend- 
ment to conform to this change. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Toinsert the word “‘suspended’’ 
as suggested will not make the provision harmonious, because the words 
“and of no effect’? immediately follow. 

Mr. KASSON. I was about to propose an amendment in that re- 


spect. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Itseems to me thatif the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have considered this question they should 
be able to suggest some which will meet the whole difficulty. 
The prior section, if I read it aright, though I have given no attention 
to the subject, provides, it seems to me, for suspension by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, while in order to effect an absolute total abrogation of 
the law the provision is here inserted that the President may declare 
it inoperative. I can see no harm in allowing the section to pass as it 
stands. 

Mr. REAGAN. If the word “‘inoperative’’ be struck out in both 
places, and the word ‘“ suspended”’ substituted, and then if the words 

‘of no effect” be also struck out, the purpose will be accomplished. 

Mr. KASSON. The further amendment should be in addition to 
substituting the word ‘‘suspended ” for the word ‘‘ inoperative,’’ at 
the beginning of line 75. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair again inquires whether there is objec- 
tion to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. KASSON. I think the question should be put on all the amend- 
ments together. There will be no difficulty about the matter; if the 
amendment be made in one place it should be in the other. LIsuggest, 
therefore, that the word ‘‘inoperative’’ be changed in both places, as the 
chairman of our committee has suggested, to the word “‘suspended,”’ 
and the words ‘‘of no effect” be struck out. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then what will be the difference between the two 
sections? As I understand, the preceding section authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to s nd the law under certain conditions; this 
section authorizes the President to repeal it or declare it inoperatite. 

Mr. KASSON. The difference is this: In the previous section power 
is given to the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the law as to any 
foreign country or any part of a foreign country. Thissection proposes 
to give the President a universal power with regard to all countries. 

Mr. ROBESON. That is the difference the committee intend, is it? 
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Mr. KASSON. That is the difference as it exists in the law. 

Mr. ROBESON. Asit exists in the present law? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will again put the question whether 
there is objection to the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Alabama tostrike out ‘‘inoperative,’’ in line 75, and insert in lieu thereof 
the word ‘‘suspended.’’ 

Mr. McKINLEY. I trust that will not be done. This is but a re- 
enactment of the present law. It is perfectly understood, and there 
has been no difficulty in its administration. I hope, therefore, the text 
will be allowed to remain as it is. 

Mr. REED. I think we had better allow it to remain as it is, unless 
proper consideration is given to the verbiage of the 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and the Chair decided by the sound the 
‘noes’? seemed to have it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I demand a division. 

Mr. KASSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, let the question be distinctly 
stated to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 75 strike out the word “inoperative” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “suspended.” 

Mr. KELLEY. Now, permit me to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this is exhausted. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then I move to strike out the last word. 

The previous section authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to sus- 
pend the prohibition in law whenever he believes that it will not invite 
{langer to the cattle-growing interestand tothe country. The ph 
under consideration allows the President to declare not the law inoper- 
ative but the suspension, and to relieve trade from that suspension; and 
I hope, therefore, it will be permitted to stand as it is and as it has oper- 
ated with entire satisfaction since 1857. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Let me call the attention of the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that under this section, 2495, the 
President ofthe United States is authorized to declare the suspension 
of the law inoperative; but by the terms of this section, unless we are 
careful in its wording, he may declare also the provisions of the other 
portions of the preceding section inoperative which relate to the power 
conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend the operation of 
this prohibition. ‘Therefore the committee ought to proceed very slowly 
in making a change of the law in thisrespect. It had better be allowed 
to stand as it is. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let it remain as it now is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to inquire of the gentleman 
from Alabama which word in this seventy- line his amendment 
refers to, the word ‘‘inoperative’’ ing twice in that line? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. Where it first occurs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama, on which a division has been asked. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 89. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I move the following amendment to 
-come in at the end of the paragraph: 

At the end of line 77 add: 

“ And the President may by proclamation declare the suspension provided for 
in the preceding section to be inoperative.” 

[Cries of “Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!’?] 

I do not propose, sir, to vote on this thing unless it 
is done understandingly; and I may be in error, but I ask gentlemen 
of the committee to consider that while the previous section confers the 
authority upon the Secretary of the Treasury, which it is important to 
have somewhere in the Government in order to prevent the importation 
of contagious diseases of cattle into this country, and nobody wants 
under rg Map tomas that entire section to be repealed, still it is im- 
portant that its provisions shall be clearly understood. 

Now, the section under consideration provides that the President has 
the power, in certain to declare the provisions of the preceding 
section to be inoperative, and the same shall be afterward inoperative 
and of no effect, and so forth. The language here is: 

May by proclamation declare the provisions of the preceding section to be in- 
operative. 

Not the ion made under that section, but the provisions of the 
preceding section which carries the power to suspend it. And it goes 
on to say: 

And the same shall be afterward inoperative and of no effect from and after 
thirty days from the date of said proclamation. 

Now, how is that section which is thus suspended under the author- 
ity of law to be again revived or brought to life? Itis of no effect 
and there is no limit upon it if the President makes his proclamation. 
It has never been construed to my knowledge in such a manner as to 
make it perfectly clear how it may be again revived; and therefore I 
call the attention of the committee while we are re all these laws 
to this question, to know exactly what they desire in reference to the 
miter, so that pope amendments may be i rated. 

Mr. CARLISLE, 


incorpo: 
Let me say to the gentleman from Iowa that this 


section of the bill was not considered in the Committee on Ways and 
Means at all. 

Mr. KASSON, Not in detail. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It was simply inserted in the bill by the clerk 
when he made up the bill. 

Mr. KASSON. Now, as I have said, I ask the attention of the com- 
mittes here because it is a very important point. I do not want under 
any cireumstances to impair or repeal the authority which our Govern- 
ment now has to impose prohibition upon the importation of cattle suf- 
fering from contagious diseases, 

Mr. REED. I venture to suggest to the gentleman from Iowa 
whether the following amendment would not meet the case: Insert 
after the first word, ‘‘inoperative,’’ in line 75, the words ‘‘during the 
pleasure of the President;’’ and after the word ‘‘effect,’”’ in the seventy- 
sixth line, insert the words ‘‘during such time?’’ That would enable 
him to revive the section after he has suspended it for the purpose con- 
templated in section 2495. 

Mr. KASSON. Iam not particular as to the form of the amendment, 
but I am very particular as to the effect of it, in order that we may not 
nullify the power which is now conferred upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President in this connection, which involves important con- 
sequences to our country. 

Mr. REED. Then I will offer that amendment. 

Mr. MOULTON. You want to strike out the second word ‘‘inop- 
erative.” 

Mr. REED. No; this amendment, I think, will cover the ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. Theamendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Maine will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “inoperative,” where it first occurs in line 75, insert the words 
“during the pleasure of the dent,” and after the word “effect,” in line 76, 
insert “during such time.” | bas 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. As it does not seem that this sec- 
tion has had any consideration in the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and as it isa very important matter, would it not be in order to ask 
unanimous consent to pass itover for the present informally, inorder that 
the committee may take time to examine it and perfect theiramendment? 

Mr. KASSON. It will be right with the amendment suggested, or 
suitable amendments in order to guard against nullifying the law. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. We might get into an inextricable 
tangle if attention is not given to it with a view to perfecting it before 
action is taken upon it. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I will withdraw my amendment in 
order that the amendment of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
may be voted on. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Before that is voted on I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Maine if he intends that this part of the 
section prohibiting the importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat 
cattle shall be law or not law as the President desires or shall not desire? 

Mr. REED. That is the idea. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Then you have it to cover both things, 
that the President may let cattle be imported when he pleases without 
regard to disease. Section 2494 has two clauses, one to forbid it alto- 
gether except that the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time 
allow cattle to come from one country or part of a country, &e. Then 
this section under consideration, section 2495, allows the President to 
stop any of these provisions at his pleasure and repeals the law. Now 
you popoe to let him stop it whenever he wants and resume when- 
ever he wants. 

Mr. REED. Precisely. From the very nature of the subject under 
discussion there must discretion be given. That is, at one time it will 
be entirely suitable to admit cattle and proclaim it shall be so done, and 
at another time it will be entirely unsuitable to doit. And you have 
to trust that power, that shifting power as it were, to some one, and it 
is proposed to trust the President with it. The object is not to prevent 
the importation of cattle, but it is to prevent the importation of cattle 
in a temporary condition, namely, in a condition of sickness from infec- 
tious diseases. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. But does not your amendment allow 
the President to permit cattle to be imported if he pleases and to keep 
them out if he pleases, without to disease ? 

Mr. REED. No, sir; because the law presumes the President will 
do his duty, and the statute provides what his duty shall be. When 
it can be done without danger he shall suspend, and the ion may 
cease when he considers there is danger. I think the thing is automatic 
—_— in that way, on the presumption that the President intends 
to do his duty. And I see my friend is satisfied. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Satisfied to vote against your amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maine, which the Clerk will again report. 

The amendment was again read. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2497. No watches, watch-cases, watch-movements, or parts of watch-move- 
mentas, of foreign manufacture, which shall copy or simulate the name or trade- 


mark of any domestic manufacturer, shall be admitted to entry at the custom- 
houses of the United States, unless such domestic manufacturer is the importer 
of the same. And in order to aid the officers of the customs in enforcing this 
prohibition, any domestic manufacturer of watches who has adopted trade-marks 
may uire his name and residence and a description of his trade-marks to be 
recorded in books wue aprende kops —— purpose in he Departmento the 
Treasury, under su tions as the Secretary o! ‘Treasury prescribe 
and fang tarniah to the ent fac-similes of such trade-marks; and i 
upon the Secretary of the shall cause one or more copies of the same 
to be transmitted to each collector or other proper officer of the customs. 

Mr. BEACH. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In the first and second lines of section 2497 strike out the words *‘ watches, 
wate watch-movements, or parts of watch-movements” and insert the 
words “article or product of whatever.” 


Mr. BEACH. This clause will read, if the amendment I have pro- 
posed be adopted, in this way: 

No article or product whatever of foreign manufacture which shall copy or 
simulate the name or trade-mark of any domestic manufacturer shall be ad- 
mitted to entry, &c. ` 

Mr. Chairman, I see no reason why this prohibition of simulated 
trade-marks should be confined to watches, watch-movements, and 
watch-cases. There are numerous other articles of foreign manufacture 
which find their way into our markets simulating the names or trade- 
marks of American manufacturers. If this provision is a good one for 
watches and watchmakers, I do not see why it should not be equally 
good in other cases. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ifthe gentleman will permit me to modify hisamend- 
ment I will strike out the word ‘‘or,’’ in the second line, and let it read: 

No watches, watch-cases, watch-movements, or parts of watch-movements, or 
other articles of foreign manufacture which shall copy or simulate, &. 

Mr. BEACH. I donot see why there should be any specific mention 
made of any specific product. This is special legislation in one of its 
most odious forms. My object by my amendment is to make it univer- 
sal. In illustration of the point which I make in this amendment, I send 
to the Clerk’s desk the second volume of the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and ask him to read the few lines which I have marked on page 
406. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Thomas W. Bradley, J yaar of the New York Knife Company, of Wal- 


den, New York, made the following statement : 
“The principal point to which I desire to call the attention of the commission 
isthe one in German 


to the importing of foreign goods, particularly goods 
stamped with American names. By that I do not mean that they import goods 
stam with the same name of the firm manufacturing goods in this country, 
but only with some name akin to it. For instance, I am connected with the 
New York Knife wg one 6 a firm which has been in existence since 1852. We 
claim to make a good quality of knife, like the Engst knife, to compete with 
the German production. We meetin the market a brand of stam the 
‘New England Knife Company.’ Theinference in the trade is that it is thesame 
class of as ours, Thede goodiaro ere Kovas of avery ee 
r quality of steel, but they are put in competition with our by reason 
of the use of the words ‘New land Knife Company,’ and the trade infer that 
ufactured in New ap crag’ by American-makers. 
ed by reason of importation from Germany of knives of 
on. There are many instances of that kind where erent brands 
e would like to have that business stopped if we could. Takethis 
speelay tacky of exon 

pretty mu 
of steel used. The finish 
the knife is not within 25 


In that way our 


are used, 
knife that I hold in my hand. It isan imported German 

in New York a 
erence is in the ey t 
is nice and the workmerenip fair, but the quality o! 
per cent. of our home-made knife.” 

Mr. KELLEY. I submit an amendment to the amendment of the 

tleman from New York. It is in substance what I suggested. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “or,” in line 83, and in the same line, after the word 
“ movements,” insert “or any other article.” 

Mr, KELLEY. Thatgives the gentleman the benefit of his proposi- 
tion and yet leaves the general text of the statute to stand. 

Mr. BEACH. I will accept the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. TUCKER. It seems to me that if the amendment whichis now 
proposed be adopted in reference to all manufactured articles, all that 
any manufacturer in the United States will have to do will be to puta 
trade-mark on his particular manufacture, and then if any article of 
foreign manufacture simulates orlooks like his, as cotton goods or woolen 

it will be regarded as coming within the simulation. 

Mr. REED. The is, ‘‘simulate the name or trade-mark.” 

Mr. RANDALL. This is not as to goods, It is against the use of 
the trade-mark on goods. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is simply as to the name or trade-mark. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. KELLEY, it was 

to. 


Mr. KASSON. There should be one other amendment made in order 
to make the section d to the amendment just adopted. In 


correspon: 
line 89, the words ‘‘of watches’? should be stricken out, so that it will 
read, ‘‘any domestic manufacturer who has adopted trade-marks,” &e. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I now move to strike out the section 
as amended. As it now stands every manufactured article in the United 
States may have placed upon it the name or trade-mark of its manu- 
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facturer; and thereupon, it being sent to the Treasury Departmen 
“the Secretary of the Mireasery Shall cause one or more copies of the 
same to be transmitted to each collector or other proper officer of the 
customs.” 

It seems to me that that will be making provision for a very large 
amount of work without any correspondi . There is some sense 
in having the trade-mark on watches and other things of large value 
protected, But it seems to me there is not the same reason for protect- 
ing the trade-mark on a pocket-knife or a tooth-pick. Yet this section 
as now amended would compel the ent to spend as 
much time and attention in protecting the trade-mark on a tooth-pick 
ason thefinest watch. I think the section as it is now amended should 
be stricken out. 

Mr. KELLEY. This provision is intended simply to protect the 
American manufacturer in the right to the use of his own name on such 
goods as he produces. He may accompany that name with a trade- 
mark or he may put his name alone on the article as the trade-mark. 
Without this law after the American manufacturer has perfected his 
production a foreigner might prepare an inferior article in resemblance: 
of it and put the American’s name on it, and while defrauding the 
American manufacturer he would cheat every American consumer who 
relied upon the stamp of his countryman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate on the pending motion is 
exhausted. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I move to strike out the last word. 
This matter of trade-marks may assume a very broad range. A manu- 
facturer can assume any trade-mark he desires. Suppose that there is 
a foreign article with a trade-mark on it, and an American manufacturer 
chooses to assume the trade-mark on that article. Then, under this 
provision, would not that foreign article be totally prohibited from be- 
ing brought into this country, unless this domestic manufacturer him- 
self chooses to import it? 

Mr. KELLEY. No; because the American manufacturer must put 
his own name on it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. 
which he wants to. 

Mr. REED. He can not put another man’s name on. 

Mr. KASSON. The language here is ‘‘copy or simulate,” which 
means that the American must be the first to use the trade-mark. 

Mr. TALBOTT. Your bill does not say that. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentusky. Do we not put ourselves in this 
attitude: that we make the Government assume the responsibility, cost, 
and expense of the protection of every American trade-mark; whereas 
the law now leaves every manufacturer to protect himself at his own 


He can put any trade-mark on 


expense ? 

Mr. KASSON. I would like to say one word, as at one time I was 
officially charged with this subject of trade-marks. 

I have only to say that every commercial nation in the world has, in 
the main, made treaties with other commercial nations for the protec- 
tion of the trade-marks of its people. I was myself at one time en- 
gaged in thatdirection, and I know that every country r izes the 
importance, first, of having security for its trade-marks and the prod- 
ucts of its own manufacture within its own jurisdiction; and, second, 
to further protect them by the aid of the legislation of other countries. 

In this case we endeavor to give our people the additional security 
for their trade-marks within our jurisdiction by providing that coun- 
terfeits shall not be permitted to come into this country. I assure 
gentlemen that it is in accord with the legislation of other nations and 
is necessary and right. 

Mr. KELLEY. Having reference to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. THOMPSON ] about the labors of the Treasury De- 
partment, I will say to him that this is to be done under the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, which may require 
compensatory fees. 

Mr. RANNEY. It seems to me that this section as amended is very 

and will be very difficult of practical operation. If it was 
only with regard to the name of the manufacturer, we could get along 
with it; butit says ‘‘name or trade-mark.” Now, anybody knows 
who has had any practical experience in to marks that very 
difficult and complicated questions arise as to what is a simulation of a 
trade-murk. Are you going to puton the Treasury Department or cus- 
tom-house officers all the expense and also the right to determine these 
questions of fact ? 

Mr. KASSON. Subject to appeals to the court. 

Mr. RANNEY. It is true that many trade-marks adopted in this 
country by manufacturers are themselves simulations of foreign trade- 
marks. A man may send in his report of his trade-mark. An article 
may be brought in from abroad with a similar trade-mark, and although 
it was the original, under this section it might be held to be a simula- 
tion of the American trade-mark. 

Now, if you open up that question and puton the oflicers of the Goy- 
ernment at custom-houses the duty of settling the question of simula- 
tion, you will confer upon them the whole jurisdiction of the courts, 
because trade-marks are as numerous as the leaves of the forest. 

Mr. KASSON. It follows the similitude of existing laws, where we 
are obliged to give the first discretion to customs officers, always subject: 
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to appeals to the court. There would be no difficulty under this sec- 
tion other than there is under existing laws. 

Mr. RANNEY. Meanwhile the goods are not entered and allowed 
to go into the market to be disposed of; you tie them up for a year while 
the appeal is on. 

Mr. KASSON. Only in the same way as at present. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But the provision of the present law reaches only one 
class of goods; this amendment proposes to apply to all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I moveto amend by striking out the 
last word. It seems to me that this section is inconsistent with the 

protection which it purports to give toa certain class of manufacturers. 
Toide that the object of protection is to give employment to 
home labor, to encourage domesticindustry. This section opens a field, 
and a very ‘wide field, for fraud, because it authorizes the manufacturers 
to go abroad and manufacture their own watches, or whatever other 
article he may choose to import, and then impose those articles upon 
the people of this country as the product of his own shop, thus de- 
priving the American laborer, of whom so much has been said, of the 
means of support. I hope the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania may be able to explain to my satisfaction the operation of these 
words, ‘‘ unlesssuch domestic manufacturer is the importer of thesame.’’ 
The language of the section, it seems to me, excludes everybody except 
the manufacturer himself, who is authorized to go abroad and put his 
mark upon the goods there manufactured which are to be sold in our 
market as the product of his own shop. I say this is a fraud upon the 
consumer of this country, and a fraud upon labor. 

A MEMBER (to Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois). Move tostrike out those 
words. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I would do so but for the fact that 
the question is now pending upon the motion to strike out the section. 

Mr. KASSON. What are the words to which the gentleman objects? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. The words with ‘‘unless,’’ 
in line 86, down to and including the word ‘‘same,” in line 87. 

Mr. KASSON. I suppose the gentleman is aware that there are manu- 
facturers who have come from abroad with their own trade-marks, and 
are manufacturing very largely in the United States. It isn 
for us to meet the emergencies of our own trade by allowing such a manu- 
facturer who establishes himself in business here to continue the use of 
his trade-mark. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Ilinois. 
it applies to all manufacturers. 

Mr. HASKELL. The manufacturers of the Clark and Coats rh RE 
thread and several large hemp, jute, and flax man run large 
establishments abroad and also in the United States, the trade-mark used 
abroad and that used here being identical. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. That is exactly what I desire to pre- 
vent. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It seems to me that a single 

suggestion should dispose of the present difficulty. The section as pre- 
sented in this bill without amendment is the same as the provision of 
the present statutes as in force for twelve years. It seems to me the 
Committee of the Whole has acted unadvisedly on this bill by swing- 
ing open a very wide door; and I think we all begin to see that this 
door should be closed. The only parliamentary way out of the diffi- 
culty, as I understand, is to vote down the motion to strike out the 
whole section, and in the House reject the amendments which have been 
adopted. Thus we allow the section to stand as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. x 

A MEMBER. We do not want it in that form. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Ido, and I think the House does. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HERBERT. I renewit. I think I can make a proposition 
which will meet the difficulty presented by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. RANNEY], in whose y concur. I 
think that the man 


“But this is general in its application; 


suggestion I heartil 

ufacturer or trader is entitled to the use of his trade- 
mark, and should be protected in it. But this section, a3 now amended, 
will impose very onerous duties upon the Treasury Department, duties 
which will be very difficult and expensive in their execution. It will 
be difficult in many cases to say whether the American or the foreign 
manufacturer is the imitator. In order to determine this question it 
will be necessary to ascertain who first used the trade-mark. This 
question must necessarily be settled in order to discharge the duties 
imposed by the section. This difficulty, I think, can be obviated if the 
motion to strike out the section be voted down and an amendment 
adopted inserting at the end of the section these words: 

Provided, That this section shall apply only when the name of the American 
manufacturer shall comprise part of trade-mark so recorded. 

This will simplify the duty imposed upon the officers of the Govern- 
ment. Any person desiring a trade-mark protected, if he will make his 
name a part of it, can then record this trade-mark. Whenever any for- 
eign goods are imported with the name of an American trader upon 
them it will be an easy matter for the officers of the United States to 

say, ‘Those goods ought to be excluded; the ae of the American 
trader in his trade-mark ought to be protect: 

I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 
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Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. My motion to strike out the section 
would, I think, more clearly afford the relief that is contemplated and 
remove the difficulties complained of than the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, because we could add what is proper to be 
added in the bill hereafter. 

I spoke of the enormous difficulty and expense of carrying out the law 
as itis proposed. The committee will remember that we have notrade- 
mark law of the United States except that which was passed in March, 
1881, applicable only to goods used in our domestic manufactories for 
foreign nations and the Indian tribes. But other trade-marks are per- 
mitted here entirely by State laws. One State, like Massachusetts for 
instance, protects watches. Another, like Illinois, protects beer, &c. 
The great mass of trade-marks of this country are trade-marks 

upon the common-law principle, and affected more or less by the statutes 
of the differentStates. Your custom-house officers are expected and re- 
quired, untler this statute as amended, to take cognizance of the fact not 
only as to what the trade-marks are or what the law of trade-marks is 
under the United States laws, but with reference to the trade-mark laws 
of all the States, and they are as various as anything that can be named, 
coming as they do from thirty or forty different Legislatures. Now, the 
committee has, in a spirit of apparent liberality, brought in this pro- 
vision of the bill now under consideration, in reference to trade-marks, 
to make it general. It is conceded now on both sides of the House that 
they have placed themselves in a very awkward position, a position that 
neither side of the committee is willing to stand by. I submit, there- 
fore, that my motion is right and practicable, and one that ought to be 
adopted under the circumstances, 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. HASKELL. We are waiting for a vote, and do not admit the 
reasoning of the gentleman from Georgia. 

HAIRMAN 


The C Debate upon the present amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. HERBERT. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. FLOWER. I renewitsimply for the purpose of asking the chair- 


man of the Committee on Ways and Means what watches of American 

make are copied and sent to this country from d, and also why 

he put this section into the bill? I ask him to state what particular 

grades of watches of United States manufacture are duplicated in En- 
9 


Mr. KELLEY. We put it into the bill because—— 
The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentlemun suspend for a moment until 
the committee is in order? 

Mr. FLOWER. Task the gentleman to state what particular Ameri- 
can watches are duplicated in 

Mr. KELLEY. ThatI can notdo; but the gentleman puta question 
which I desire to answer. He asked why the committee put this sec- 
tion into the bill. The answer is, they did it because they found itin 
the existing law, and they put it in without the change of a word inits 
phraseology. 

Mr. BEACH. Mr, Chairman, I can answer the question of my col- 
league from New York. This provision of law was enacted in 1871 at 
the instance of certain American watchmakers whose trade name in 
the market was simulated by manufacturers who put the name 
of ‘‘ Elgin ” and ‘‘ Waltham ” on their manufactures and sent them to 
this country; and on very inferior movements, too 

Mr. FLOWER. They were so inferior that the veriest boy in the 
business could see the difference. 

Mr. BEACH. They were generally of a very inferior quality. 

Mr. FLOWER. There is not a watch made in Europe which can be 
compared with one of our movements, and I have had experience in that 
direction, having been in the business. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman from New York permit me to 
say to him that the watch machinery of Waltham and American watch- 
makers has been imported into Switzerland, and that by the aid of this 
improved American machinery the Swiss watchmakers are making the 
identical movements that are being made in the watch manufactories of 
this country to-day with the same class of machinery ? 

Mr. FLOWER. Do they put them on the market as American 
watches? 

Mr. HASKELL. They used to doit before the law was passed which 
prevented it; and in order that the American watch manufacturers with 
their perfect ‘movement, leading, as they do, the world in perfection—we 

propése to keep the law where it is in order that they may be protected. 

Mr. FLOWER. I have noticed myself in watches that the trade- 
marks are duplicated by the English and Swiss, but you can tell the 
difference as far as you can see the movement. Any person who has ex- 
perience in the business can tell. I have never seen a watch imported 
from Europe which duplicated an American trade-mark that was not an 


inferior production. 
Mr. RANDALL. They have to come to the United States to learn 
something about ing watches. 


Mr. FLOWER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on striking out the section—— 

Mr. RANNEY. I wish to make an inquiry. It has been said that 
a mode is presented here, where there are differences, for their settle- 
ment by an appeal. Now, I wonld like to know what provision is made 
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whereby a controversy can be settled in reference toa question of trade- 
mark by the ordinary mode of jury, and whether this does not deprive 
tvery body interested of the right of trial by jury to determine the ques- 
tion of originality in trade-marks, and whether there has been an in- 
fringementor not? The customs officers cannotdetermine it because in 
general these questions have to be submitted to the determination of 
the clerks in those offices, and difficult and complicated questions of 
originality and infringement are likely to arise and must be determined 
so as to afford exact justice to our manufacturers who are so directly 
interested. 

Mr. KASSON. Let me say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. RANNEY] thatat the endof the schedules the Committee on Ways 
and Means have incorporated a new provision providing for the adjudi- 
cation of all questions arising under the operations of this bill. And 
if, when we come to these sections, they are not full enough to cover 
this point then ample opportunity will be given for amendrhent, so as 
to perfect them as they may be required. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, what is the proposition now 

i ? 


The HAIRMAN. Itis the motion of the gentleman from Georgia, 
to strike out the whole of this section 2497. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to amend by striking out the last 
word as a pro forma amendment. But I desire to say I favor the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], because I am in 
favor of removing every possible restriction in reference to these articles 
of jewelry, watches, &c., as well as all other articles of thatnature. It 
was said by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] just now that 
American watches or movements or parts of watches were taken to 
Geneva and sold there. 

Mr. HASKELL. I said the machines for making them. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Some gentleman on this side said that the 
American manufacturers had their agents there and sent over watches 
or parts of watches. Wedosend over parts of watches made in this 
country to Geneva, where they are put together. 

I do not believe, being in favor of the largest liberty in commerce, 
the largest interchange possible between nations like Switzerland and 
our own Republic—I do not believe in adding any other restrictions to 
our present ad valorem of 25 per cent. on watches and jewelry. There- 
fore I make this point in advance now that there is no need of protect- 
ing these watches in this tariff bill; that there is no need of these restric- 
tions as to trade-marks. Let the buyer beware. Let him buy only that 
which will be a quid pro quo for his money. I would not allow the 
custom-house officer to be the judge of certain trade-marks on articles 
coming into this country from abroad. 

I believe there was a large revenue derived from this 25 per cent. duty 
on jewelry—for watches are not se ted—and I think the committee 
has not reduced the taxation in this bill from what now exists. I think 
they still retain the 25 per cent. duty on all articles of jewelry. 

Therefore I favor the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] as the only generous and proper solution of this question to 
avoid litigation and trouble and Jet the watches come in, if you 
please, without these restrictions. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now let us have a vote. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
MS Mr. KELLEY], who rises to interrupt me very indecorously before 

get agh—— 

Mr. KELLEY. I thought you had got through. 

Mr. COX, of New York. When he said the other day general debate 
would perhaps be ended sooner because members would not merely be 
allowed to print but would have time in the five-minute debate—under 
those circumstances I think the howl on that side for voting is most 
unseemly. 

Mr. KELLEY. I beg tosay that I thought the gentleman had termi- 
nated his remarks. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It came from others besides the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not object to any modification of this section 
that will improve it. But I do not think it wise to strike it entirely 
out. I think it our duty to legislate so as to prevent deception in the 
introduction of articles of all descriptions into thiscountry. Nay, more, 
I think it is our duty to protect the consumers in this country from that 
character of deception. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw the pro forma amendmertt. 

Mr. HERBERT. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HERBERT. Does not my motion to amend the section and thus 
perfect it have precedence of the motion to strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly; but the Chair did not understand the 
gentleman from Alabama had offered an amendment. 

Mr. HERBERT. Then I offer it now. 

The Clerk read Mr. HERBERT’S proposed amendment, as follows: 


Insert at the end of section 2947 the following: 
“ Provided, This section shall apply only when the name of the American 
trader or manufacturer shall compose part of the trade-mark so recorded.” 


Mr. HERBERT. Before the vote is taken on that amendment I de- 
sire to say its purpose is simply and solely to simplify the duties im- 


posed on the customs officer under this section. That amendment will 
require the name of the manufacturer or trader to accompany the trade- 
mark which he proposes to record. When he shall have done that it 
will be very clear that any imported article coming in without his con- 
sent, having his trade-mark, of which his name composes a part, is an 
imitation; so that the duty will be easily performed and there will not 
be much expense attached to it; and thus the manufacturer or trader 
will be protected and the consumer too, as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] suggests, because he will know when he sees a 
trade-mark upon an article that that trade-mark has the protection of 
the law and that he is buying a genuine article under that trade-mark. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam not concerned about the amendment in re- 
gard to trade-marks. Imay say here that I have the honor to represent, 
as part of the interests of my Jistri ict, one of the largest watchmaking 
establishments in the country, an establishment that employs several 
hundred handsand turns out a character of watches recognized univer- 
sally as being of the best quality. The gentleman from Kansas has one 
of them. I carry one myself. And if any gentleman desires to get the 
correct time at any time of the day, let him come to me and I will give 
it from a Springfield watch. Butso faras that institution is concerned 
it does not complain of the futile, feeble efforts of other manufacturers 
in the world to imitate their trade-marks. It is impossible for them 
to doit. Weare therefore impregnable on this point. Making the best 
eT of the best material, we defy the world to compete successfully 
with us. 

But there is a provision in this bill to which persons interested in that 
industry do object, and when we reach it I shall ask this committee to 
give some relief in reference to one of the items of raw material which 
they use very largely. I refer to the article of enamel, of which I have 
a specimen here which was inclosed tome. Under this bill the duty 
of 35 per cent. ad valorem is imposed on the raw material, while the 
man dial made in Europe with the face all figured comes in at 
25 per cent. ad valorem. Now, we wish that the raw material may be 
allowed to come in free and that a tax of 25 per cent. ad valorem be placed 
on the manufactured article. 

Ido not see any material benefit to the watchmaking industry of 
this country from this provision; but when we come to the right place 
I shall ask the committee to do justice to that interest. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thequestion is upon the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

The motion was to add to the section the following: 

This section shall apply only when the name of the American trades- 
man or manufacturer shall compose part of the trade-mark so recorded. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were~—ayes 62 
noes 92. 

Before the result of the vote was announ 

Mr. COX, of New York, called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Cox, of New York, and Mr. HASKELL. 
were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 62, noes 101. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND], to strike out the section as 
amended. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. With a view of perfecting the sec- 
tion, before the motion to strike out is voted on, I move to amend by 
inserting after the words ‘‘ United States,” in line 86, the words ‘‘ until 
after ten days’ notice to the domestic manufacturer.” 

The object of the amendment is this: Under the provision as it here 
stands all these foreign articles are subject to be imported by the do- 
mestic manufacturer who has a similar brand or whose trade-mark has 
been copied or simulated by the foreign manufacturer. Under this 
section no person can bring in any of those articles except the Ameri- 
can manufacturer himself. 

Now, if the object of the section is to sei the American manufact-~ 
urer, all that is necessary-is, not to prohibit other parties from import- 
ing the goods, which I do not understand to be the object of the law, 
but to provide that before they are entered at the custom-house the 
American man shall have notice of their entry, and then he 
can protect himself or not as he desires. 

Mr. KASSON. How are the people to be protected who do not un- 
derstand what the counterfeit is? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Ifthe American manufacturer on 
ten days’ notice has not sufficient interest in the matter to seek to pro- 
tect his own trade-mark or brand, then the people are certainly not suf- 
ficiently interested in it, because that fact will show that the consump- 
tion of the article is so insignificant that it does not deserve any pro- 
tection. 

Mr. KASSON. I would like to say to my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. THOMPSON ], for I know that he is only desirous of securing proper 
legislation, that this will illustrate my position: We all know and have 


known from boyhood that there are pocket-knives which we purchase 
because of the name of ‘‘ Rogers’? on them. Now suppose an Ameri- 
can manufacturer makes a knife which is better than that of Rogers and. 
In order to get into the market all that 


introduces it into the market. 
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the English manufacturer would have to do would be to put the same 
trade-mark on his goods which the American manufacturer has made 
popular in this country. The American manufacturer would suffer from 
that counterfeit. 

This provision has nothing to do with preventing or prohibiting the 
introduction ef any article into this country, but simply to prevent 
counterteit articles from being brought into this country and imposed 
upon the people. I know the gentleman is in favor of the principle of 
the section, and if he can suggest any way to improve it I will go with 
him. What I want is to prevent our people from being imposed upon. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like toask the gentleman 
from lowa, because I think he and I are trying to accomplish the same 
thing, if this section will not prohibit any similar article being brought 
here unless the American manufacturer chooses himself to import it 
and impose it on our people if he is dishonest enough to do so? 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. It is a license to the American man- 
ufacturer to practice fraud. 

Mr. KASSON. The amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. THOMPSON] will not prevent the article from being broughtin here 
and going into circulation. When we come to the provision in relation 
to proceedings being promptly determined, which is one of the most 
valuable provisions of the bill, we can provide for this matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. This provision now prohibits ev- 
erybody from importing a simulated or counterfeit article except the 
American manufacturer himself. If it is his interest to be dishonest 
and import these frauds which the gentleman speaks of the section 
will allow him to do so. 

Mr. KASSON. The interest of the manufacturer would lead him to 
prevent that and protect the public. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The gentleman says the manufact- 
urer’s interest will lead him to protect the public. I say that ten days’ 
notice given to the manufacturer that these fraudulent articles are in 
the custom-house is all that is necessary to protect him and the public. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. When I was last upon the floor, at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], I stated an 
amendment to this section, to strike out after the words ‘‘ United 
States” the words ‘‘ unless such domestic manufacturer is the importer 
of the same.’ I desire to ask if that amendment is pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the gentleman to 
offer that amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Offer it now. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I offer it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized at the proper 
time to offer hisamendment. The pending question is upon the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I think the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Kentucky would not operate beneficially, but on 
the contrary would complicate this matter very much. Who shall give 
thisnotice? How shall it be given; through the mail or by personal serv- 
ice? Who is to pay the expense of the notification? How are you to 
prove the notice? I desire to keep this matter from being further com- 
plicated. If it were proposed simply to continue the old law in order 
to protect the consumer from being cheated by the importation, under 
a false name, of some article in regard to which d: ion would be easy, 
I should make no objection. My objection is that by this amendment 
of the law you establish a system which, as I understand, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means never contemplated. This amendment, as I 
understand, has been made carelessly, certainly without unanimity on 
either side of the House. By this in the law we shall make both 
expensive and awkward the administration of the measure which we 
are passing. We want simple laws, under which the people may get 
along quietly and inexpensively. But there has been put into this sec- 
tion a provision which will make a lawsuit whenever anybody sees 
proper to make it, upon the most insignificant articles which can be im- 

rted. 


The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. THOMPSON, of 
Kentucky, to insert after the word ‘‘States,”’ in line 86, the words ‘‘un- 
til after ten days’ notice to the domestic manufacturer,” it was not 


to. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I move to amend by striking out, in 
lines 86 and 87, the words ‘‘unless such domestic manufacturer is the 
importer of the same.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am not disposed to offer any factious opposition to 
this bill, but am desirous to co-operate with any party in this House to 
perfect it. It seems to me, however, that a provision such as we have 
here, authorizing the manufacturers of this country to practice a fraud 
upon their patrons and upon the labor of the country, is a very grievous 
wrong. To copy or simulate the name or trade-mark under which an 
article goes upon the market is a fraud in fact, if not inlaw. Thissec- 
tion authorizes a manufacturer to perpetrate this fraud upon the peo- 
ple of the country by manufacturing an article abroad and importing it 
into this country under the same trade-mark as if it were manufactured 
here. By an enactment of this kind we defraud labor; we are 


in our legislative characters of a moral turpitude of which gentlemen 


in perfecting every part of it; and therefore I hope that the words named 
in my amendment may be struck out, so that the consumers of this 
country and the labor of the country may be protected from fraud. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. SINGLETON, of 
Tilinois, there were—ayes 66, noes 69. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I call for tellers. 

Mr. SPARKS. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois, and Mr. HAs- 
KELL were appointed. 

= committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 66,, 
noes 91. 

Ro the amendment was not to. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia, 
to strike out the section, there were—ayes 43, noes 91. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered; there being ayes 24—less than one-fifth of 
a quorum. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Weare entitled to tellers; no quorum 
had voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is too late to make that point. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It is never too late to raise the ques- 
tion of a quorum. 

e CHAIRMAN. The point was not madein time. The motion 

of the gentleman from Georgia is not agreed to. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


po 
or in vessels of the United 


wholly belong to the citizens or subj are 


and furniture, shall be forfeited „ Wares, or 
m , Ship or vessel, cargo shall be liable to be seized, prosecui 
and condenined, in like manner and under the same regulations, restrictions, 
provisions as have been heretofore established for the recovery, collection, dis- 
oe and remission of forfeitures to the United States by the several reve- 

Mr. REAGAN. I move to strike out this section. I understand that 
this is a literal transcript of section 2497 of the Revised Statutes. My 
objection to it is that it imposes unnecessary, injurious, and expensive 
restrictions upon our foreign commerce. 

_ Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will read the next section, of four 
lines, he will find that this is not a general provision of law, butis only 
to operate where it is necessary for the purpose of retaliation. 

Mr. REAGAN. I have read the section to which the gentleman calls 
attention, but there is no defense for either provision. If the law- 
makers or rulers of other countries impose unnecessary, inconvenient, 
and expensive burdens upon the commerce of their countries, it is no 
way for us to retaliate by imposing like burdens upon citizens of the 
United States. What use can there be for a provision of this kind ex- 
cept to impose restrictions upon the foreign commerce of this country? 
A few days since we had before the House a bill upon which there was 
on both sides an earnest advocacy of a liberalization of our commercial 
policy, and the relieving of the foreign commerce of the United States 
from the restrictions now imposed upon it. 

All that I can see is that it simply increases the burdens imposed upon 
our commerce. It increases indirectly the duties imposed upon foreign 
merchandise by forcing the importers to rt it in American ves- 
sels or in vessels of the country in which itis made. I see no reason 
for its retention. 

Mr. KASSON, Will the gentleman from Texas allow me a word just 
here? This law has been in force almost since the close of the war with 
England. It was e I think, in 1817. 

Mr. REAGAN. I understand that. 

Mr. KASSON. And therefore if you will—— 

Mr. REAGAN. Ihave but five minutes’ time; the gentleman can 
occupy his own time. 

All I desire to say is that if the law was a thousand years old it is 
embarrassing, expensive, and unnecessary, and there was never a better 
time than now to getrid of it altogether. Itisa burden on foreign com- 
merce and increases the duties on foreign commodities imported into 
the country. Itis unjust to the e and totally unnecessary. It 
is a hardship upon the commerce of the country to be burdened with 
such a provision. 

Mr. KELLEY. This law, which comes down to us from the early 
part of the century, relates only to goods imported in vessels of a foreign 
nation which maintains a similar regulation against vessels of the United 
States. It is simply intended to put us onan equal footing with nations 
wie rene to restrict our commerce. I hope the paragraph will be 

op 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, thislaw, as has been said, wasadopted 
in 1817, It has stood all the time undisturbed upon our statute-books 
through every tariff revision or modification from that period down to 
the present time. 

The object of that law was in the first instance simply coercive as 
against other nations. It is now coercive against one nation especially, 
and it has, I believe, already effected or is likely to effect successful 


should be ashamed. I desire to co-operate with the friends of this bill | and satisfactory negotiations with Spain. 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania permit me to ask him if he knows of any nation to-day that makes 
such restrictions against our commerce? 

Mr. RANDALL. This law is especially applicable at the present 
time to reach the case of Spain, which has such restrictions against us. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
is the law as it now stands? 

Mr. RANDALL. soe and has been since 1817. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will some one, then, be kind enough to tell me 
the reason why this law should remain in force ? 

Mr. RANDALL. The particular reason seems to be that Spain has 
restrictive ions in force against the commerce of the United States. 
The effect of this law has been, I oN to bring about negotiations 
between the two countries which are likely to terminate satisfactorily. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I move to strike out the last word. The 

tleman from Pennsylvania who has just taken his seat has told the 
ouse that this is an old subject, and that it is legislation which grew 
out of the war of 1812. It is a part of the old and irrational retaliatory 
or restrictive system. By it we sought retaliation upon nations that 
did not treat us fairly in commercial affairs. The gentleman from Penn- 
lvania [Mr. RANDALL] tells us that this is an old subject, but that 
the object is to reach Spain. Ah, it is Spain that is the object of this 
restrictive and retaliatory measure. Well, sir, Spain has been very un- 
mutual toward us for many years. And since this law has been on the 
statute-books since 1817, why, then, has it not reached Spain? Why? 
Simply because the law is a co a dead letter. 
I will tell you our comm trouble with Spain. She has certain 
tariff laws which discriminate against this country. They discriminate 
inst our product and our carrying trade. Under the provisions 
of her law at present it costs more to send a barrel of flour from New 
Orleans to Havana than it costs to send it from New Orleans to Cadiz 
and thence back to Cuba. Charges of all kinds are piled up. They 
are the odium of trade and comity. They are against our commerce. 
There is a lack of mutuality on the partof Spain toward us. Wehave 
not thus far remedied this condition. But the proper remedy is comity 
with Spain. Itis not by a provision of this sort. It has no place in 
a revenue bill. By treaty such as there is now in progress in the State 
Department negotiations may compass our best commercial idea. 

I am looking to the formulation of such a treaty. Let us call for the 
correspondence on that subject. Then we will know why it is that a 
colony like Cuba, the faithful island from which we buy, I was going to 
say, $80,000,000 worth of sugar per year—— 

A MEMBER. Eighty-four millions. 

Mr. COX, of New York. And sell ofour products not one-fifth, should 


keep up this prohibitory and barbaric system againstus. Itis theshame 
of the century. 
But, Mr. i this is no way of reaching the difficulty. We 


have never reached it by keeping on our statute-book a law like this. 

No, sir; this is a perpetuation of the old system. We inveighed 
against it the other day when the House on two occasions voted for free 
material and free ships, and then turned around the next day and voted 
out their wise and liberal sentiment. Itis a part of that mode against 
our tradeand shipping whereby we are prohibited from purchasing our 
ships where we can get them cheapest, which is the very life and soul 
of commerce. 

But let me say, Mr. Chairman, that all tariff bills which are not thor- 
oughly revenue in principle and designed solely for the expenses of a 
frugal government—all such tariff bills, I care not whether they derive 
their authorization from one clause of the Constitution or another, every 
tariff bill except to pay the fair, honest, legitimate expenses of our Gov- 
ernment, is pointed robbery and spoliation. Never in any instance was 
there as great a spoliation as that which spoiled our shipping and con- 
tinues to perpetuate the spoliation. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, during the existence of this law to 
which reference was made here many nations have had discriminating 
duties against the United States, and they ceased to impose them by 
reason of this law. We have recently torn down the barriers to trade 
that existed between this country and Holland, and if I am not misin- 
formed there are negotiations of a diplomatic character now pending 
between the United States and Spain having in view the same result, 
and therefore I think that until these negotiations are concluded it would 
be better to retain this clause of the statutes in force in this bill. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Irenew the pro forma amendment. Iwould like 
to ask a little information from the gentleman from Pennsylvania on a 
point which I do not understand. Suppose articles were imported from 
China to San Francisco, must not those articles, under the provisions of 
this bill, be brought in American ships? 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir. Read the exception. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That depends on the treaty with China. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What is the substance of that exception? 

Mr. KELLEY. Itis this: 

preceding section shall not apply to vessels or or merchan- 
n 


The i goods, wares, 
dise imported in vessels of a fore nation which does not maintain a similar 
Breien jas against vessels of the United States. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] to strike out section 2498. 

The question being taken, the motion was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following section : 


Sec, 2500. There shall be levied, collected, and paid on each and every non- 
enumerated article which bears a similitude, either in material, qualit; texture, 
or the use to which it may be applied, to any article enumerated in this title as 
chargeable with duty, the same rate of duty which is levied and charged on the 
enumerated article which it most resembles in any of the particulars before men- 
tioned; and if any non-enumerated article equally resembles two or more enu- 
merated articles on which different ratesare ble, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on such non-enumerated article the same rate of duty as is 
chargeable on the article which it resembles paying the highest duty; and on 
= eS hiEhae aioe at ee ry winger more OA the duya shall be 

rates at which any oi component parts ma chargeable. If 
two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article, it shall 
be classified for duty under the highest of such rates, and in all cases of doubt as 
to the classification for duty of an imported article, such article shall be classi- 
fied at the highest rate of duty: Provided, That non-enumerated articles similar 
in material and quality and texture, and the use to which they may be applied, 


to articles on the free-list, and in the manufacture of which no dutiable materials 
are used, shall be free. 
Mr. CARLISLE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 132 strike out the word “ highest” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“lowest ;" so that it will read: 

* There shall be levied, collected, and ipaa on such non-enumerated articles the 
same rate of duty as is chargeable on article which it resembles paying the 
lowest duty.” 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky not acceptan amendmenttostrike out the word ‘“‘highest™ where- 
ever it occurs in this section? 

Mr. CARLISLE. We can take it one at a time. 

Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman from Kentucky allow me to offer 
an amendment to his amendment now, so that he can speak on both? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly. 

Mr. KASSON. I move to amend the amendment by making lines 
134 and 135 read as follows: 

The duty shall be assessed at the rate at which its component part of chief 
value shall be chargeable. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have an amendment to meet that which I think 
is expressed in a little better phraseology. I would make the clause 
read thus: 

nese pay the rate of duty imposed by law on the component part of chief 
value. 

But that has no reference to my present amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, this provision of the bill is copied verbatim from the 
resent statute, and it ges only to the non-enumerated articles em- 
raced in these various schedules, or the non-enumerated articles which 

may hereafter be imported into this from foreign countries. It will be 
observed that the first part of the section provides that where these non- 
enumerated articles shall resemble other articles they shall pay the 
same rate of duty imposed upon the articles which they most resemble. 
And to that it seems to me there is no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman excuse me? 
Did he say this section is precisely in the lan, of the present law? 

Mr. CARLISLE. This part of it is. But it must be borne in mind 
that the bill now under consideration by the Committee of the Whole 
is much more perfect in its enumeration of articles subject to duty than 
the aug law. In other words, a great many articles of various 
classes which now come into the country as non-enumerated articles 
under the general provisions of the statute are specifically enumerated 
in this bill; and the proposition is simply to make those articles the 
names of which have not occurred to the committee, and which, there- 
fore, are not enumerated, pay the rate of duty imposed on the article 
which it resembles paying the highest rate of duty. 

Tt seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that having made this large enumer- 
ation ofarticlesand embraced under specific duties everything that could 
be thought of, we ought at least to allow those which have escaped us 
to come in at the lowest rate of duty imposed upon the articles which 
they resemble. And while I can not now discuss the question at length, 
I offer this amendment and suggest to the gentlemen on both sides of 
the House that it is a very proper one to be made at this point. 

Mr. KELLEY. Much of the necessity for the revision of the pres- 
ent tariff arises from the fact that the duties on non-enumerated articles 
are lower than the duties imposed on the schedules and classifications 
to which those non-enumerated articles properly belong. Finding that 
making the general provision for articles not otherwise enumerated im- 
poses a low rate has led to litigation, to derangement and disorder through 
large portions of the importations, the Tariff Commission attempted as 
a measure of correction, as a measure which would reduce the amount 
of litigation, to classify everything that might be classified and enum- 
erated; and then for the few articles that might remain of those not 
embraced in the schedules and classifications, to compel the importer 
by his own interest to import them under such names as would give 
them their proper classification. Therefore we have said that if that 
be not done then they shall pay the highest rate of duty upon any of 
their component parts. This may be said to be a measure for the 
relief of those who administer our customs system. 

Mr. CARLISLE. My amendment does not rélate to that subject— 
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to the duty on the component part. But thisis a case where an article 
equally resembles two or more enumerated subject to duty, and you 
put upon it the highest rate. s 

Mr. KELLEY. The commission and the committee influenced by 
their convictions have provided that where an article is brought in hav- 
ing similitude to a classified articleit shall pay the highest rate of duty 
upon any of its component parts, and I hope the provision will be main- 
tained. To make it the lowest instead of the highest rate of duty would 
be to challenge the ingenuity of all other manufacturing countries to 
make combinations in articles in similitude and put in some material 
upon which the duty was little more than nominal, and bring in all 
the costly elements which bear high rates of duty under that lowest 


rate. 

Mr. WILSON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KELLEY. Inamoment. Itwould be to falsify every economic 
principle, and so far as I know every provision of our revenue laws. 

Mr. WILSON. Now will the gentleman allow me toask him one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KELLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON. I understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] to say that he proposes by this provision to make the imported 
article pay the highest rate of duty. What can the importer or the con- 
sumer of the article do to bring it down to a reasonable and proper rate 
of duty? 

Mr. KELLEY. The importer can import the article under its right 
classification, so that it will pay what other articles of the same class 
would pay. If he attempts to sneak the article in at lower rates of duty, 
then he runs the risk of having it charged a double rate of duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to strike out the word 
‘lowest’? for the purpose of calling attention to one other feature of 
this section. 

The rule of construction in the case of all questions arising under the 
laws of taxation has been that they shall be construed strictly and 
every doubt shall be resolved in favor of the tax-payer. But this sec- 
tion, it will be seen by hg. ga few lines further on, proposes to c 
that universal rule of law, and puts it within the Leta of the collector, 
in fact it makes it obligatory upon him, to decide doubtful questions 
against the tax-payer. 

I understand that the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] does not embrace the lines of this section which give 
this power to the collector of customs. If some other member does not 
do it, when the proper time arrives I will myself move to amend, for it 
strikes me this is a very obnoxious feature and ought to be eliminated 
from this section. 

It would seem that the committee in framing this bill has taxed its 
ingenuity to the utmost in order to find everything that has a name 
which is manufactured, so as to embrace it in this bill. And now, in 
this section, they propose to spread a drag-net in order, if possible, to 
find something which may be unnamed at the present time or may be 
named hereafter, bearing some similitude to some of the articles they 
have named. 

They have uprooted and overthrown the familiar principle of law 
which has governed every court in the land and every department of 
the Government for years and years in order to subject the tax-payer 
to the highest rate of duty. 

Mr. HORR. That is the present law. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Not the clause to which I refer. I 
refer to that portion of the section ing after the word ‘‘oharge- 
able,” in line 135, and ending with the word “ duty,’ inline 140. That 
pte entirely new feature of the law. The clause to which I refer is 
this: 

If two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article, it 
shall be classified for duty under the highest of such rates, and in all cases of 
doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported article, such article shall 
be classified at the highest rate of duty. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] offered 
an amendment there. 

Mr. McoMILLIN. Oh, no. 

Mr, TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Notat that place. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. His amendment was ina ing line. 

Mr. HASKELL. This provision practically runs on all fours with 
the present law. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I renew it for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the Committee of the Whole to this remarkable fact: In the present 
discussion and in the present bill it is conceded by the commission, 
and I believe admitted by our friends on the other side from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, that the demand of the people of this coun- 
try is for reduction of burdens; yet here is a bill with a provision in it 
which declares that upon all non-enumerated articles which bear a simu- 
lation to two or more other articles in texture, quality, or the uses to 
which they may be devoted, in the choice between the highest rate of 
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duty and the lowest rate of duty the highest rate shall be imposed 
upon said article. 

Mr. HORR. Is not that the law now? 


Mr. TUCKER. It is the law now; but I desire to call the attention 
of gentlemen on the other side to the fact that this bill, as they say, is 
intended toreduce burdens. Yet, a provision which provides that when- 
ever there is a choice between the heavier and the lighter burden of the 
people youare to impose the heavier burden; and that too after enumer- 
ating in the bill everything that they can think of. 

Mr. HORR. Is not that for the purpose of preventing evasions of 
the law? If so, then your rule of law does not apply. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; but it would be equal protection against eva- 
sions if you should provide that the lowest rate of duty should be im- 


Mr. HORR. Oh, no; it would be just the cther way. 

Mr. BAYNE. It would be a constant temptation to evade the law. 

Mr. TUCKER. It would be a temptation to lead us to t bel 
something a little lower than we are now compelled to pay for it 
this enormous and heavy protective system. Iam for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] and will vote for other 
amendments to this section, all of which look to laying the lightest bur- 
dens, where there is a choice between a higher and a lower rate of duty. 

Mr. HORR. I thinkthe gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] areentirely mistaken. 
Where the object is to prevent evasion of the law, the highest duty is 
the only thing that can accomplish the object. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has been dis- 
cussing one clause and my amendment relates to another. My amend- 
ment applies simply to cases where the article imported resembles 
equally one or more articles subject to duty. 

Mr. CHACE. That is just the tack the importer takes to evade the 
revenue. 

Mr. TUCKER. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I move to amend by striking 
out the last word. By reference to volume 5 of the Statutes at Large I 
find in the tariff act of 1842 precisely the language embraced in this 
section down to and including the word ‘‘chargeable.’’ I have heard 


hange | something about a former Presidential campaign which was carried on 


upon one side underthecry of “‘ Polk and Dallasand the tariff of 1842 1? 
We have lived through the administration of this Government by dif- 
ferent political parties down to the present time, and nobody has dis- 
covered until to-day that this provision is a terrible inroad upon the 
rights of the tax-payer. As my friend from Michigan has stated, the 
provision was doubtless for the purpose of preventing evasion and fraud 
upon the law governing imports. We are now asked to go back and 
reverse what has been the well-settled and common-sense practice for 
forty years. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is not the gentleman aware that 
the Senate has stricken out this provision ? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That question is not pertinent 
in this debate, and the gentleman knowsit. I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CARLISLE, there 
were—ayes 59, noes 109. 

‘Mr. CARLISLE. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 63, noes 
97. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. KASSON. I move to amend by striking cut, in lines 134 and 
135, the words ‘‘the highest rates at which any of its component parts 
may be chargeable” and inserting in lieu thereof “the rate of duty im- 
posed by law on the component part of chief value.” 

In offering this amendment I speak for myself, not having been au- 
thorized by the Committee on Ways and Mears, as I desired to be, to 
present it. I submit the proposition here, where the question first 
arises, advising gentlemen that cases calling for the application of the 
same principle will appear in subsequent parts of the bill. As my ob- 
ject is to perfect the bill and consume as little time in debate as pos- 
sible, I ly ask the attention of both sides of the House to the 
question whether they will adopt for the whole bill the rule which I 

ropose in this amendment. Very many articles are composed of dif- 

erent materials, which as materials would come in at different rates of 
duty. Under our former schedule and imperfect description there was 
a constant di ition on the part of foreign manufacturers, as there 
will be h r, to evade the duties imposed by lawso as to introduce 
their goods at the lowest cost to themselves. Thus when duty was im- 
posed at one rate upon silk and at another rate upon cotton, the foreign 
manufacturer, in order to get the article rated at the lower rate of duty, 
would put a thread or two of cotton in with the silk, and thus the effect 
designed by the law was evaded. 

To prevent this system of evasion, there are two modes of action. 
One is to say that when an article is not embraced in any descriptive 
clause of the bill, the duty shall be imposed at the rate fixed for that 
material which, as a material, bears the higher rate of duty. If you 
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thus impose duty at the rate fixed for an article entering into the com- 
position which may represent only one-twentieth part of the value, you 
do an injustice which is in direct conflict with the similitude clause. 
If you impose the duty at the rate fixed for the material of lowest value, 
you in like manner do injustice to a principle of your similitude clause. 
Hence we have in recent years adopted the rule of imposing a duty in 
such cases upon the material which is of chief value, because this rule 
comes nearer to the principle embodied in the similitude clauses. 

I have therefore contended in committee, as I contend here, for the 
sound principle, as I believe, not to protect in the nature of prohibi- 
tion or injustice, but to get a correct principle upon which everybody 
can stand who is in favor of such a tariff bill, and that is that the guide 
in such cases—and it applies only to non-enumerated articles—shall be 
what is the material of chief value in the article. There I think we 
should stand or levy the duty upon that article, because then it is in 
harmony with the opinions and principles upon which the bill itself is 
framed. 

Mr. RANDALL. The difficulty isas great in the non-enumerated as 
it is in the enumerated articles. 

I favor the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa as preferable to 
either of the suggestions which have been made to use the words ‘‘ high- 
est” or ‘‘lowest’’ in its effect. It has been suggested by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPARKS] and the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. WHEELER] that they design to offer an amendment looking to the 
average rate of duty on the component parts of an article. The duty 
as I have said can be readily determined in reference to the great ma- 
jority of articles, but the difficulty is not so much as to the non-enum- 


erated as to the doubly enumerated. For instance, I can not better il- 
lustrate the point that I desire to make than by ibiting my glasses. 
There is a combination of glass and steel. Now the glass pays a duty 


under our tariff of 40 per cent. while the steel pays a duty of 45. The 
question therefore to be determined is, what rate of duty shall prevail 
on the articles combining the two; and that is the question directly at 
issue. The average rate which occurred to me would be better 

the manner proposed; but I shall vote for the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa in the hope that it will be adopted in preference to 
the other two, either the highest or lowest, and that we will probably then 
adjust a proper medium between them by which we will be able to ar- 
rive at a correct average and thus the proper amount of duty to be im- 


posed. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to strike out the last word. I wish to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that this language is bor- 
rowed from the act of 1842 and that the provision now struck at has 
been a part of the law ever since that period and down to the present 
time. I read from page 459 of the Revised Statutes, the edition of 
1878, and I find, and gentlemen may compare the language: 

Andonall articles manufactured from two or more materials the duty shall be 
posers at the highest rates at which any of its component parts may be charge- 
abie, 

That is the exact language of the statute covering this point. 

Now, here is Heyl’s United States Import Duties, an authoritative 
exposition of these laws, from which I shall read, on page 14, a note at 
the bottom of the page: 

Notefrom Brightly’s Digest: ‘‘ Thissection was not designed to levy duties, but 
to check fraudulent evasions or prevent doubts in the execution of the revenue 
laws; and it is not repealed by the act of 1846, (Stewart vs. Maxwell, 16 How., 
150.) Its effect is not to impies a duty on an article not provided for in the act 
of 1846, or a different duty from that act, but it simply gives a rule of construc- 
tion to determine under what schedule in the act of 1846 a given article shall be 

for the purpose of charging duty. (Marlot vs. Lawrence, Blatech., 608.) 
it applies, however, only in cases where an article has not been specially pro- 
vided for in the act of 1846. (Lottimer rs. Lawrence, ibid., 613.) But an article 
not enumerated by name in the act of 1846 does not come under the section of 
that act which provides for non-enumerated articles, provided it so resembles 
some enumerated article in quality, material, or use as to be governed by 
section of the act of 1842. (Ross rs. Peaslee, 2 Curt. C. C., 499.)” 

Now, I say to the committee that they had better stand by the law 
as it has existed for forty-one years, and as it has been so repeatedly con- 
strued by our courts, who have frequently decided that it is not a pro- 
vision for imposing a tax; that this section was not designed— 

For levying duties, but to check fraudulent evasions or prevent doubts in the 
execution of the revenue laws. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will my friend allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr, TUCKER. As I understand it, the gentleman read from section 
2499 of the Revised Statutes? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. That does not apply to the amendment now pend- 
ing offered by the gentleman from Iowa. P 

Mr. KELLEY. It does; it is precisely the amendment as to its 
phraseology, and has been often sustained by the courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chai there will be no difficulty what- 
ever in the administration of a law which provides that an article shall 
pay the rate of duty upon its component parts of chief value; and it 
will be just as difficult to evade the provisions of such a law as to evade 
the provision p to be i here; that is, that the article shall 


pay the highest rate of duty imposed by law upon any one of its component 


parts. The construction of the statute which relates to the duties upon 
the component parts of chief value is that where an article is composed 
of various materials the duty shall be paid upon that part of the mate- 
rial which is of more value in that article than any other part of the 
material in that article, not that it shall be imposed upon the article 
according to the duty upon the material of more value than all the other 
material in the article. I repeat, if it is of more value than any other 
one part of the material composing that article then the duty is im- 
peoa upon it at that rate. That is, the rate generally imposed by the 

ill now under consideration. 

For instance, in silk goods, or manufactured articles of silk, or of 
which silk is a component part of chief value, we provide that it shall 
pay 50 per cent. ad valorem, and so on throughout these schedules. 

But here it is proposed to make what seems to me an utterly incon- 
sistent provision with that by providing that— 

On all articles manufactured from two or more materials the duty shall be as- 
saed at the highest rates at which any of its component parts may be charge- 
al Me 

Now, suppone an article isimported into this country composed partly 
of iron and steel, partly of brass and partly of nickel. The value of the 
nickel in it may not be 1 per cent. of the whole value of the article. 
And yet under this provision if that happens to be an unenumerated 
article it must pay on its whole weight 25 cents a pound, which is $556 
per ton. 

It is true, as I said, that this applies only to unenumerated articles. 
But every gentleman who examines these schedules will find that there 
are a number of articles not enumerated. One occurs to me at 
this moment; the small scales upon which you weigh letters or mail 
matter com partly of steel, partly of copper, or brass, and orna- 
mented with nickel, such an instrument as that would be required to 
pay, not being enumerated in these schedules, the duty imposed by the 
bill of 25 cents per pound on the nickel, although the nickel does not 
constitute 1 per cent, of its value, perhaps. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there can be no injustice to anybody in provid- 
ing that an unenumerated article shall simply pay the duty imposed by 
law on its component part of chief value. That is the just, equitable, 
and fair rule. I trust the committee, no matter how long this law may 
have stood on the statute-book, will change it and will apply this rule 
to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Will my friend from Kentucky 

rmit me to ask him one question? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. How does it appear from the 
particular language in this section that this shall apply only to the non- 
enumerated articles? It says ‘‘on all articles manufactured,” &e. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I have given the the construction most 
favorable to those gentlemen who are insisting on ining this pro- 
vision. I am inclined to think myself that it applies to all articles, 
and would therefore be utterly inconsistent with the provisions con- 
tained in theseschedules. Butsupposing it appliesonly tonon-enumer- 
ated articles, it will have the effect I have stated. 

The orma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. N. Irenew the re orma amendment for the purpose 
of saying that the courts have decided this clause only applies to the 
case where a law imposing duties is not specific; that is that it applies 
only to non-provided-for articles. My own opinion is, the words *‘not 
otherwise provided for” should be inserted after the word ‘‘articles;”’ 
in which case we could strike it out from the bill in every place where 
it occurs. But whether that be so or not I have a word to say on the 
main question. 

The decisions found sg and referred to by my colleague the 
chairman of the committee, do not appear to have decisions upon 
this particular clause of the section which I seek to amend, but refer to 
other provisions of the section. In this clause we are dealing solely, 
under the decisions of the court, with articles which are not where 
provided for; and the same would be made plain by inserting the ‘‘not 
otherwise provided for™ phrase in line 103 after the word “articles.” 

Now, sir, art is a very active elemént in trade and business, and is 
always inventing new combinations in material. And the sole ques-- 
tion is, what is the safest rule which can be adopted for unknown mer- 
chandise? You ought not to adopt the duty which is the highest. 
You ought not to adopt the duty which is the lowest. But you ought 
to adopt the duty which reaches the chief value of the article which is 
combined of different materials. And I will say that since the law of 
1842 we have continually in tariff laws—I know it from what occurred 
during my earliest terms in Congress—obviated the language of this 
general law by putting in connection with our schedules the very lan- 
guage I am now advocating here, namely, “‘the component part of chief 
value.” And Isimply affirm the principle that while you cannot reach 
accurately every form of combination and must establish a general rule, 
that general rule is safest which applies the duty imposed on the compo- 
nent of chief value. 

Mr. BAYNE. Suppose this provision is modified as the gentleman 

by his amendment and then an engine is imported into this 
country, or the parts that go to constitute an ordinary engine, and the 
parts of chief value should be bar-iron and sheet-iron, but there should 
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be also in the engine copper and brass and other elements, steel screws 
and rivets, &c., of far greater value, would not the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa admit that entire engine on the duty payable on bar- 
iron and sheet-iron, they being the components of chief value? 

Mr. KASSON. Notonthestatement of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, which is that the other things are of chief value. 

Mr. BAYNE. ' When I said the chief value I meant the aggregate 
value of the bar-iron exceeded the aggregate value of the copper or brass 
or the other elements, but not of all er. But when you take 
bar-iron or sheet-iron and find one of those is the element of chief value, 
would not the amendment now proposed admit that entire machine, 
copper, brass, steel, rivets, and all those things, at the rate of duty fixed 
on bar-iron ? 

Mr. KASSON. I will answer that illustration by another. Suppose 
in such a machine there is a single rivet of brass, shall we impose on 
the whole machine the duty which is imposed on man: of brass 
on account of that single rivet? We can not illustrate the matter pre- 
cisely by extremes. The principle should be made applicable to all 
cases. the gentleman obviate the difficulty touching the article he 
suggests hs meres that article in here by name, then the difficulty will 
be ob 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman whether during forty years of experience we have had any 
difficulty because of this language in the statute? 

Mr. BAYNE. Not at all. 

Mr. KASSON. I will tell the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
we have adopted this language all through the schedules; not in regard 
to one or two of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. And wherever it has been found 
necessary to make an exception the adoption of that exception has jus- 
tified the wisdom of the rule of the statute. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I trust the amendment of the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. KAsson] will not prevail. If it should prevail then we will 
have a continuance of the evils under which we are now suffering, 
whereby evasions of the law are constantly being made by domesticim- 
porters and foreign manufacturers, to the injury of our own domestic 
manufacturers. 

This principle which we find here at the very outset of the bill runs 
through every schedule of the bill now before the committee. It has 
the approval of forty years of experience; it has the approval of the Tar- 
iff Commission; it has the approval of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; and it has been sustained by the courts. The only purpose of 
itis to prevent frauds upon our revenue, 

Mr. KASSON. I would like any friend -—— Z 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is said that we have enumerated every article. 
So we have enumerated every article known either to the Tariff Com- 
mission or to the Committee on Ways and Means. But the trouble is 
not with enumerated articles; it is not with the articles that have a 
commercial designation now. 

Mr. KASSON. Before the gentleman goes on I wish to meet one 
statement he makes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The purpose is to meet new designations which 
may be adopted for the purpose of evading the proper rate of duty. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] to the statement he makes that we have had 
forty years of experience under this provision. Does he mean to im- 
ply that we have been collecting duties on that theory for forty years? 
If so I question his statement. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I mean to say that the principle for which we are 
contending and which is found throughout this bill has been on the stat- 
ute-books for forty years. I will read the latter clause of section 2499 
of the Revised Statutes, which declares: 

On such non-enumerated articles, the same rate of duty as is chargeable on the 
article which it resembles paying the highest duty; and on all articles manu- 
factured from two or more materials, the duty shall be assessed at the highest 
rates at which any of its component parts may be ¢hargeable. 

It does not say ‘‘any of its component parts of chief value;’’ but it 
says ‘‘any of its component parts.” I only say this because we will 
find this principle running through the several schedules of this bill, and 
we might as well meet it now. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understand the gentleman to say that we are 
suffering very great evils now from the fact that articles are brought in 
under new names. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman think that this provision has 
any reference to that? If he does, then how can these articles come in 
now with this provision in the present law? 

_ Mr. McKINLEY. I think this provision has very much to do with 
it, and it will force all importations into their proper and legitimate 
classifications. 

Mr. BAYNE. That is it. 

Mr. McKINLEY. And that is what we seek to do. 

Mr. KASSON. Now, in the time of the gentleman from Kentucky 


[Mr. CARLISLE], I wish to say that while I do not desire to differ from 
so intelligent a colleague as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY), 
still, if he means to convey the idea that the administration of our rev- 
enue laws has for forty years been upon the theory he advocates, then 
I must differ with him. 

Without going further into the schedules at present, the first I open 
to is Schedule C, where I find in relation to flax &c., this lan- 
guage: “or of which flax shall be the material of chief value.” And 
then going on a little further in regard to burlaps, &c., I find this lan- 

: “for which shall be the component material of chief value.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. That refers to enumerated articles. 

Mr. KASSON. I know; but it is the principle to which I refer, and 
in your committee you have gone back on that principle and adopted 
the other in the whole of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. KASSON. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. I renew it, simply to say a word on two points. 
First, as to the remark made by my friends on the other side in regard 
to plated pre They are provided for in the metal schedule, and plated 
goods will come in under their proper classification; they will not be 
compelled to come in this portion of the bill, so that difficulty is relieved. 

In to the matter of machines, &c., and all that class of work, 
I desire to state, it is the practice now in the custom-houses under the 
rulings of the Treasury Department to allow machines to be taken to 
pieces; or, as the furniture men say of their wares, to allow them to 
come in “in knock-downs;’’. that is, in te pieces. 

Thus rivets, bars, and all parts of a machine which are separable can 
come in and pay their own rate. Thisrelieves the situation of at least 
two difficulties. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Kasson, there 
were—ayes 79, noes 107. 

Mr. TUCKER and Mr. CARLISLE called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 86, 
noes 99. : 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to amend by striking out the word ‘‘high- 
est,” where it occurs in lines 137 and 140, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word ‘‘ lowest. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowe 
[Mr. Kasson] was strenuously opposed by a number of members be- 
cause it was claimed to be in contravention with theancientlaw. That 
claim af least can not arise in opposition to this amendment, because as 
I believe the provision which I move to amend does not date back so 
far as the clause to which the gentleman from Iowa proposed his amend- 
ment. 

I can not flatter myself that the relief for which Md people of this 
country have so long clamored and clamored in vain will be given by 
this House. It seems, Mr. Chairman, that the admonition given by the 
severe political to the opposite side of this House Novem- 
ber is not heeded. It was admitted here, during a session of nine 
months, that there should be a reduction of taxation; and a commis- 
sion was appointed to go forth in the country and fyi wisdom to be 
poured into the room of the Committee on Waysand Means. Thatcom- 
mission has done its work; and the first action taken by the Committee 
on Ways and Means is to tear asunder that work and make five hundred 
or more amendments toit. They have disregarded the ‘*sinews of war’’ 
for which one of those commissioners clamored; they have disregarded 
the appeal for relief that has come up; they have rded the best 
interests of the country in almost every instance; and now, as if deter- 
mined that no relief should come by accident or design, when articles 
aed possibly fall under two different classes, the Committee on Ways 
and Means come before a complaining people and tell them that in such 
a case the clause which gives them the least relief shall be the one to 
which the articles shall be assigned. It is to correct this injustice that 
I have offered the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the sense and what the use of having all arti- 
cles which may fall under two schedules placed on that one which pro- 
vides the highest duty? Why not legislate for the consumer instead of 
devoting all our time to the interests of the manufacturers? Thenum- 
berof consumers is vastly greater than that of producers. Then why re- 
verse the old legislative maxim requiring us to work for the greatest 
good to the greatest number? 

Why, sir, the very criminal at the bar of justice, the man accused of 
crime, is entitled to the benefit of any doubt. But here where doubts 
are to be resolved, instead of giving the mass of the people the benefit 
of the doubt you give it tothe few who are interested in the manufact- 
ure instead of the many who are consumers. 

We have many anomalies in this bill. We were told last summer 
that if we would appoint a commission, if we would select these wise 
men to traverse the country from city to city and from hotel to hotel, 
we might expect some relief. But when they come back, what does it 
all amount to? The hundred million dollars of relief which it has been 
admitted could be granted without injuring the Treasury has been re- 
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fused, and we have after much labor a pitiable reduction proposed in 
the burdens of taxation—not claimed by the most earnest advocates of 
the measure to amount to even $25,000,000; and half of this is to come 
from one article in such a way as not to benefit the consumer. This 
bill increases the duty on many articles. It transfers many from the 
free to the dutiable list. It changes the law of construction and re- 
solves many doubtful cases against the consumer. It is not what the 
people of this country expected. It isnot what they will have. They 
know their rights and will assert them. The same avalanche which 
struck you in 1882 will sweep you away in 1884. Do not deceive your- 
selves. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KASSON, | I rise to oppose the amendment and also to speak of 
a clause of the bill now under discussion. That part ofthe pending sec- 
tion after the word ‘‘chargeable”’ is new; neither it nor any part of the 

section has been considered in the committee; hence my desire to bring it 
to the attention of the House. I read the clause to which I wish to 
refer : 

If two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article, 
it shall be classified for duty under the highest of such rates, in all cases of 
doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported article, such article shall 
be classified at the highest rate of duty. 

Task gentlemen to consider what will be the effect of this clause if the 
language preceding itshould be adopted, namely, that in every case of 
combined material the rate of duty shall be that imposed upon the ma- 
terial bearing the highest rate. We have enumerated articles and non- 
enumerated articles, and both are provided for in the bill. I do not 
know how you can in this way provide for still another class which shall 
pay the highest of alternate rates. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

` will give an illustration of how this provision is to operate it will per- 
haps save me from the necessity of offering an amendment. Some 
amendment seems to be necessary in order to fix the rate of duty in cases 
of doubt. The provision here is that these articles shall be classified for 
the highest rate of duty. It seems to me there should be added a clause 
“subject to the decision of the forum herein provided for.’’ I ask the 
attention of gentlemen who are lawyers that they may decide this ques- 
tion as they think best. It seems to me there should be reserved a 
power of appeal. 

Mr. Mok ÍN] LEY. Would not that right exist under the law with- 
out any reservation in this section ? 

Mr. KASSON. The trouble is you direct the customs officer to clas- 

i e article at the highest rate of duty. 

. McKINLEY. But there is an appeal from the decision of the 
collector under this bill. 

Mr. KASSON. In certain cases; but if this should be construed, as 
it might be, to impose a duty by virtue of the classification, there would 
be no appeal. 

Mr. McKINLEY. This does not take away the right of appeal. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to amend by striking out 
the last two words. 

The more, Mr. Chairman, that we examine into this bill, and the 
more thoroughly we become acquainted with its iar provisions, 
the more clearly does it appear to the House that it is the worst tariff 
bill ever reported to the American Congress. Neither the Morrill tariff 
bill nor any previous bill was as thoroughly protective and burdensome 
on consumers. No bill in not even the one recommended by 
the Tariff Commission, ever contained such a dangerous and oppressive 
clause as the one to which this amendment is offered. It is a complete 
change of the rule of construction in questions of taxation. It clothes 

a mere collecting officer yR pona to resolve all doubts against the 
importer where unenumerated articles bear a similarity to enumerated 
cles, and im; upon him the highest tax. 

Now, I would like for some gentleman here to answer the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky a few moments ago, in regard 
to the case to which he referred, where, if an article should come in 
chiefly composed of elements bearing a very low rate of duty, yet if it 
contains an element, no matter how small, similar in character to an 
article on which a high duty is fixed—in that case the collector is com- 
manded to impose the highest duty on the whole article. Such a law is 
unfair and can not be defended on grounds of reason and justice, no 
matter how long it may have been on the statute-books. It is seen at 
once that this clause will greatly increase the burdens upon con- 
sumers and increase the bounty to the protected classes. 

I iope the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee will be 
adop 

Thegentlemen from Massachusettsand Pennsylvania, as well asothers, 
urged as an objection to the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky 
that the clause he was see to amend had stood upon the statute- 
books of this country for over forty years. They can notin that way jus- 
tify this clause, for it is entirely new. It is an innovation upon the 
tariff system, and, as I have said, changes the rule of construction in 
reference to levying duties. 

Mr. HASKELL. The language that the gentlemen have complained 
of is simply an amplification of that which is contained in the preced- 


ing paragraph. hia Dear? : 
r. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Not at all; it is entirely different. 


Mr. HASKELL. It is universally conceded to be an amplification or 
clarifying, if I may use the word, of that which has gone before. This 
section 2499 of the Statutes was under consideration in the committee, 
of course, necessarily; and the Tariff Commission simply went on to 
illustrate by a sort of half-way argument, as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will remember, when we had the matter up in committee. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes; and a portion of it was stricken out. 

Mr. HASKELL. At one time we struck a portion of this phrase- 
ology out; not because it was harmful, not because it was a new prin- 
ciple or a change of law, but we did not consider it necessary. We be- 
lieved that it was sufficiently clear without it; and the worst that may 
be said of this phraseology isthat it is unnecessarily full for the settle- 
ment of such controversies as are likely to arise and is otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. 
ment. 

Mr. HASKELL. 
I will again read: 

If any non-enumerated article 


I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
In reference to this particular part of the statutes 


ually resembles two or more enumerated ar- 
ticles on which different rates of duty are le there shall be levied, col- 
lected and paid on such non-enumerated article the same rate of d as is 
cha: ble on the article which it resembles paying the highest dut por on all 
articles manufactured from two or more materials the duty shall assessed 
at the highest rates at which any of its component parts may be chargeable. 

Now, of course the question of doubt will arise as to which of two 
articles is the chief component article. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Which heretofore has always been 
resolved in favor of the importer. : 

Mr. HASKELL. Never; the gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
my amendment seeks to reach that class of cases where there are two 
laws that are equally applicable to either case. 

Mr. HASKELL. Exactly, and so you would simply introduce here 
the same idea that was voted down farther on up the page. It is noth- 
ing new. 

it. CARLISLE. I renew the pro forma amendment. 

In the report made by the Tariff Commission it was recommended 
that in the metal schedule this language should be inserted: 


If two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported artigle, it 
Sathe Gr ra pu ae ae highest of such rates, and in all cases of 

ubt as e c on for duty of an imported article, such article shall be 
classified at the highest rate of ‘duty, g ra 4 


The Committee on Ways and Means struck out the following lan- 


guage: 

And in all cases of doubt as to the cl 
vi aril a be ann atthe ghetto of Saag? S Ported article 

And the bill which was agreed upon in committeeand reported to the 
House does not contain that clause. But it seems that when the clerk 
came to prepare the bill he preceded it with certain sections which he 
found in the Senate bill, as gentlemen will see by comparison, and this 
language is found there and thus comes before the House, as i believe, 
without the sanction of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. HASKELL. My recollection was that it was stricken out in the 
committee. 

Mr. CARLISLE. So I have stated. 

Mr. HASKELL. And how the phraseology got back again I have 
forgotten, but suppose it was done by some subsequent action of the 
committee. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not at all; it was a mistake. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then what objection have you to letting it go out? 

Mr. CARLISLE. And I desire tosay further that I hope no gentleman 
will understand me to intimate that the clerk of the committee was guilty 
of an impropriety in inserting that language in the bill. He simply 
took what he found in the Senate bill upon the subject, and which had 
already been reported to the Senate, and attached it to the bill, I pre- 
sume on the assumption that it was exactly what the Committee on 
Ways and Means had agreed upon. In that way it comes before this 
committee. . 

Mr. MCKINLEY. And ifthe gentleman will allow me right there 
I will say it was done with the assentof the committee. The matter 
was brought before the committee. I remember it well. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Not when I was present. 

But what I want to say is this: This is a most remarkable provision 
of the law. It directs the customs officer if he in his own breast enter- 
tains a doubt as to the classification of an article to assess it at the high- 
est rate of duty. 7 

Mr. HASKELL. Will thegentleman allow me to interrupt him long 
enough to read what I believe the committee struck out and see if he 
agrees with me? Beginning at line 138, after the provision: 

If two or more rates of duty should be applicable to any imported article it 
shall be classified for duty under the highest of such rates. 

Ahen I believe the action of the committee was to strike out these 
wi : 


And in all cases of doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported article 
such article shall be classified at the highest rate of duty. 


Those words were all stricken out. 
Mr, CARLISLE. That is what I stated a few moments ago. 
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Mr. ITASKELL. I move that they be stricken out now. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to complete what I was saying. 

There is no possible method by which you can review the action of 
this customs officer. There is no tribunal in the country which can 
decide by any possibility whether he entertained a doubt or not. An 
imported article is presented to him for the purpose of having the rates 
of duty assessed upon it, and he assesses the highest rate, and there is, 
I repeat, no method by which you can ascertain whether he entertained 
a doubt or not; and therefore there is no method by which you can 
correct the assessment. Those words onght to be stricken out, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HASKELL. If the gentleman from Kentucky will withdraw 
his amendment—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. I do so. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will move then to amend by striking out the 
words I have indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment is already pending. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
gape 137 and 140 strike out the word " highest” and insert the word “low- 


The question being taken on Mr. MCMILLIN’s amendment, it was 
not agreed to. 
Mr. HASKELL. Now I moveto strike out, beginning with line 138, 
from the word ‘‘and,”’ to the word ‘‘duty,’’ in line 140. 

The Clerk read the words proposed to be stricken out, as follows: 

And in all cases of doubt as to the classification for duty of an imported article, 
such article shall be classified at the highest rate of duty. 

Mr. WHEELER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word “duty,” in line 140, the ropecpion © 

“But if said non-enumerated article resembles an article on which a specific 
duty is taxed, and said non-enumerated article is of less value than the article 
which it resembles, the rate of duty upon said article shall be proportioned so 
that the duty upon the non-cnumerated article shall be in the same ratioto the 
duty upon the article which it resembles that the value of the non-enumerated 
article to the article which it resembles.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit to this hon- 
orable body that the amendment proposed by me, which has just been 
read, is very necessary to prevent the possibility, I may say probability, 
and I might say almost certainty of great injustice with regard to the 
tariff tax upon many articles that are imported or that may be im- 
ported. 

Suppose an article worth 10 cents a gallon happens in the judgment 
of a custom-house official to most resemble an article worth $5 a gallon, 
upon which there is levied a specific tariff tax of 50 centsa gallon; that, 
Mr. Chairman, would be an ad valorem tax of but 10 per cent. 

Under the law as it stands, if in the opinion of an official—and let me 
say here that from his opinion there practically is no appeal—if in his 
opinion the ten-cent article resembles the five-dollar article, he would 
have the power to levy and collect the same specific tariff tax upon the 
cheaper that the law lays upon the more expensive article. 

Therefore without this amendment the tariff tax would be 10 per cent. 
ad valorem on the expensive article, and probably 500 per cent. ad valo- 
rem upon articles of lesser value. 

The advocates of this bill have told us and have told the country that 
the purpose of the bill was to reduce the tariff tax. That is what the 
framers of this bill still insist is its purpose. To attain that end is what 
the dominant party in the House told us was their purpose during the 
First session of this Congress, when they were so earnestly advocating 
the Tariff Commission as a first and formidable step toward a relief to 
our pap onom the oppressive tariff laws under which for twenty years 
the ing classes have most grievously suffered. 

A reduction in the tariff tax is what we and the country have been 
promised by the Committee on Ways and Means of this House. 

Whether these professions were what they seemed and claimed to be, 
or whether they were the contrary, is the question to be determined by 
the vote of the gentlemen who compose the majority of this body. 

It was upon the theory that the bill proposed and professed to reduce 
the tariff tax and to relieve our people of oppressive burdens that I 
framed the amendment; but the cry of “Vote!” ‘Vote! before I com- 
menced my remarks was a significant indication that this important 
modification of the bill met but little favor with the managers on the 
other side of the House. 

The entire question is confined almost toasingle word. If the tend- 
ency is to reduce the tariff tax, as is contended, my amendment is neces- 
sary and proper. If the reverse is true, opposition to the amendment 
will of course be “ 

I can suggest articles that at this moment enter my mind. We ex- 
port cotton-seed oil to Europe. By a process to which it is subjected 
in Italy, France, Spain, and other countries it is made to resemble 
olive oil, to which it is of course inferior, and does not sell for probably 
more than one-fifth of its price. And yet, under this act, when it re- 
turns as an article of import a tariff tax could be assessed upon it the 
same as is assessed upon the pure oil from the olive nut, which possibly 
might be as high as one or two hundred per cent. ad valorem. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, cne word upon the effect of tariff-tax laws, one 
word upon the history of these laws and some of the evils they have in- 
flicted, and one word upon the remedies which this bill ought to provide. 

Upon these questions argument has taken a wide range this morning. 
It has been asserted, and asserted correctly, that the enactment of laws 
by us which are detrimental to the commercial interests of other nations 
provoke legislation upon their part of a retaliatory nature. 

This principle of international retaliation was so ably argued on the 
other side an hour ago during the discussion of the amendments pro- 
posed to section 2498 that the friends of the measure yielded the ques- 
tion and consented to submit to serious restrictions rather than combat 
so acknowledged a theory of commercial policy. 

This principle, invoked by the other side of the House and questioned 
by no one, will, I hope, not be forgotten in the further discussion of the 
important measure now being considered; and this is the reason why 
articles raised by us to an extent greater than our home consumption 
should be free from tariff tax. 

It will certainly be admitted that all tariff laws enacted by us arein 
one sense detrimental to the commercial interest of other countries 
which seek a market for their products within our borders. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama, was recognized, and yielded his time to 
Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank my colleague for his courtesy. 

I will say one word on the effect of high tariff upon the commerce of 
our country. During the twenty years preceding 1861, with a A 308 
ually declining tariff, our tonnage of foreign trade increased from 788,398 
tons in 1841 to 2,496,894, an increase of over 300 per cent. 

During this period the tariff tax cent. dutiable was gradually 
reduced from 32} to 18}. From 1861 to 1881 the tariff tax per cent. 
dutiable was gradually increased from 18} to over 45, and our forei 
shipping gradually decreased from 2,496,894 tons in 1861 to 1,335, 
in1881. Undera gradual reduction of tariff tax we increased our foreign 
shipping threefold in twenty years, and under a gradually increasing 
tariff our foreign tonnage fell to one-half during the same number of 
years. 

Had the same ratio of increase which we enjoyed přior to 1861 con- 
tinued until 1881, our tonnage of foreign trade in 1881 would have 
been about cight million tons instead of one and a third million tons. 
So much for one view of the tariff wall built around our coast by Re- 
publican laws. 

From 1861 to 1881 our means of inland transportation by railroads 
increased its mileage from 31,286 miles to 100,000 miles, an increase of 
threefold, exactly what ought to have been the increase of our means: 
of trade with foreign countries, and which would have been the con- 
dition of our foreign trade had it not been for the obstructive and de- 
structive laws enacted and adhered to by the party now in power. You 
have built a wall around our shores and in retaliation most foreign na- 
tions have built walls around their shores, 

Our great inland transportation lines should not stop at the sea- 
board, but they should extend to every part on the globe. 

The line of transportation called the New York Central, the line 
called the Pennsylvania Central, and the line called the Erie Railroad, 
and the line called the Baltimore and Ohio Rai and the line called 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, and the line called the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad, and the line called the Georgia Central, all in effect stop at 
the wall you have built along the shores of the Atlantic. 

The laws of Congress ought to be such that American capital would 
seek investment in fleets of vessels which would connect the Atlantic 
terminus of each of these lines with every port where people live who 
do or can consume products of American soil and American industry. 
And lines of vessels ought also to connect every such port with the 
rears on the gulf coast of the Louisvilleand Nashville and the Illinois 

Jentral. 

Look at the picture now presented. Look to-day at the American 
cotton-cloth manufacturer with a bale of cotton domestic, clambering 
over the tariff wall you have built at New York. Look at him climb- 
ing the sides of an lish vessel. Look at him with the perspiration 
on his brow talk to the English captain; this is what he says: “Mr. 
Englishman, I have manufactured a bale of cotton domestic I want to 
sell in the Old World. America has no ship to take it across the ocean 
for me, and I came to ask you to take my domestic to England; there 
put it in an English warehouse, reship it on another English vessel, and 
by m side of English goods let it fight its own battle and find its own 
market.” : 

The American Congress has no right to place the American manufact- 
urer in such a false position. 

It is not wisdom. It is not statesmanship. It is not diplomacy. 

Has it never occurred to the advocates of high-tariff that there is some 
other duty they owe to American industries than to tedly increase 
import duty until they have destroyed our foreign market and confined 
American trade to American consumers? 

Has your statesmanship never risen to a sufficiently elevated plain to 
see that American labor would be subserved if you augmented the de- 
mand for American products by opening to its en rise the marts of 
the world, thus increasing the patrons of American toil from the 50,000,- 
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000 citizens of the United States to the 1,500,000,000 inhabitants of the 
lobe? 

j To have prosperity we must have foreign trade, and to have foreign 
trade we must have a merchant marine for the transportation of our 
goods across the ocean, and we must no longer see a hundred vessels 
steaming into our ports bearing the British flag where scarcely two are 
to be seen bearing the flag that floats above us, while we are in fact now 
so legislating as to further circumscribe rather than to extend the ship- 
ping which it is the province of that flag to herald into all the ports of 
the world. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, to attain these ends we must amend this bill so 
as to secure reciprocal laws in foreign countries, by which insurmount- 
able barriers will be removed which now prevent foreign trade. 

We must remove the unnecessary restrictions and burdens on the for- 
eign shipping of the country, and we must sweep away the heavy pro- 
tective tariff on materials necessary to the building and equipment of 
ships constructed for our foreign carrying trade. 

To accomplish what I have indicated our untiring efforts should be 
directed. We should not by sudden and unnecessary changes destroy, 
paralyze, or even stagnate any of our industries. 

I am confident I express the views and wishes of the people of Ala- 
bama when I say that in all that broad State, blessed by God as she is 
with a soil unsurpassed in fertility; minerals rich and inexhaustible, a 
climate mild, healthy, and delightful; a generous people—God bless 
them—renowned for their courage, virtue, perseverance, and industry. 

This people, Mr. Chairman, oppose no clause in this bill which is neces- 
sary to uphold the best interests of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, or any other Northern State. 

We are all brothers, and ought to rejoice in each other’s prosperity; 
but the amendments we shall urge are only such as are necessary to 
correct apparent inconsistencies of the bill, protect the weak against the 
strong, the people against the monopolists, and to do justice to labor in 
its neverending and everlasting struggle against undue encroachments 
of capital. 

If this bill can be amended to accomplish these purposes I believe it 
will haye almost unanimous support from this side of the House. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SIMONTON. Imovetostrike out the last word. Idonot know 
that I understand fully the drift of the pending amendment [laughter]; 
but I think it is a matter worthy of the consideration of the House. 

If I understand the duty laid upon Congress it is a reduction of the 
burdens of taxation. The President, as was his duty under the Consti- 
tution, in advising Congress has advised us to reduce taxation. And 
the Secretary of the Treasury, if I remember his words aright, has said 
that the Treasury Department is embarrassed in disposing of the surplus 
revenue in any legal way. ; 

Now, it would seem that this bill should be one for the reduction o; 
taxation. Yet, instead of reducing taxation it appears to me that every 
proposition which is presented here, where there is a fair chance for a 
reduction of taxation, is resisted by the solid vote of the majority which 
controls this House. Take the votes which have just been taken in re- 
gard to the proposition to take the lowest instead of the highest rate of 
duty under certain circumstances, according to the rule of construction 
that the doubt should be resolved in favor of the tax-payer and against 
the Government where there is a doubt. 

The matter presented by the pending amendment, if I understand it 
properly, covers precisely the same point. It is certainly the duty of 
Congress to reduce taxation in all the instances which have been pre- 
sented to the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope the vote will now be taken. 

Mr. SIMONTON. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I renew it for the purpose of re-enforcing 
the statement of my friend from Tennessee [Mr.Smronton]. I desire 
to put on record, according to his suggestion and that of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] when we limited general debate, the 
admonition of the President of the United States and of the Secretary 
of the Treasury with reference to our enormous surplus revenue. 

The general sentiment of the Administration, which is supposed to be 
represented on the other side, should be reproduced. 

Before making these quotations, may I not demand from the present 
majority of the House generous and decent respect for the opinions of 
their own President and Secretary of the Treasury ? 

It is no matter to me that the Republicans gave Judge Folger so large 
a minority. I respect the man and statesman. The Republican 
was as much honored as it was possible by his selection for the Treas- 
ury Department and by his gubernatorial nomination. Because they 
failed to heed his adyice and that of the President they were over- 
whelmed. 

What is the Executive advice to us? 
of the President: 


I heartily approve the Secretary's recommendation of immediate and exten- 
sive reductions in the annual revenues of the Government. 

It will be remembered that I urged upon the attention of Congress at its last 
session the importance of relieving the industry and enterprise of the country 
from the pressure of unnecessary taxation. It is one of the tritest maxims of 
political economy that all taxes are burdensome, however wisely and ichegrer wl 
imposed. And though there have always been among our people wide differ- 
of raising the national revenues, and, 


I quote from the last message 


ences of sentiment as to the best meth: 


indeed, as to the principles upon which taxation should be based, there has been 


substantial accord in the doctrine that only such taxes ought to be levied as are 
necessary for a wise and economical administration of the Government. Of late 
the public revenues have far exceeded that limit, and unless checked by appro- 
priate | tion such excess will continue to increase from year to year. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, the surplus revenue amounted to one hun- 
dred millions of dollars; for the fiscal year ended on the 30th of June last the 
surplus was more than one hundred and forty-five millions. 

e report of the Secretary shows what disposition has been made of these 
moneys. They have not only answered the requirements of the sinking fund, 
a have afforded a large balance applicable to other reductions of the public 

ebt, 
But I renew the expression of my conviction that such rapid extinguishment 
of the national indebtedness as is now taking place is by no means a cause for 
congratulation ; it isa cause rather for serious apprehension. 

If it continues it must enonsity be followed by one of the evil resultsso clearly 
set forth in the report of the Secretary. 

Either the surplus must lie idle in the Treasury, or the Government will be 
forced to buy, at market rates, its bonds not then redeemable, and which, under 
such circumstances, can not fail to command an enormous premium, or the 
swollen revenues will be devoted to extrava, t expenditure, which, as experi- 
ence has taught, is ever the bane of an overflowing Treasury. 

It was made apparent in the course of the animated discussions which this 
Stacy esa aroused at the last session of Congress that the policy of diminishing 
the revenue by reducing taxation commanded the general approval of the mem- 
bers of both Houses. 

I regret that because of conflicting views as to the best methods by which that 
policy should be made operative none of its benefits have as yet been reaped, 

In fulfillment of what Í deem my constitutional duty, but with little hope that 
I can make valuable contribution to this vexed question, I shall proceed to in- 
timate briefly my own views in relation to it. 

Upon the showing of our financial condition at the close of the last fiscal year 
I felt justified in recommending to Congress the abolition of all internal-revenue 
taxes except those upon tobacco in its various forms and upon distilled spirits 
and fermented liquors; and except also the special tax upon the manufacturers 
of and dealers in such articles, 

I venture now to suggest that, unless it shall be ascertained that the probable 
expenditures of the Goyernment forthe coming year have been underestimated, 
en — taxes save those which relate to distilled spirits can be prudently 
abro y 

„Such a course, if accompanied by a simplification of the machinery of collec- 
tion, would then be easy of accomplishment. 


The President had already advised us : 


Upon the showing of our financial condition at the close of the last fiscal year 
I felt justified in recommending to Congress the abolition of internal-revenue 
taxes, except those upon tobacco, in its various forms, and upon distilled spirits 
and fermented liquors, and except also the special tax upon the manufacturers 
and dealers in such articles. I venture now to suggest that unless it shall be 
ascertained that the probable expenditures of the Government for the coming 
year have been underestimated, all internal taxes save those which relate to dis- 
tilled spirits can be prudently abrogated. Such a course, if accompanied by a 
simplification of the machinery of collection, which would then be easy of ac- 
complishment, might reasonably be expected to result in diminishing the cost 
of such collection by at least $2,500,000, and in the retirement from office of from 
1,500 to 2,000 persons. 


As to tariff reduction, the President said in the same message: 


Without entering into minute details which, under present circumstances, is 
quite unnecessary, I recommend an enlargement of the free-list so as to include 
within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue; a simplifi- 
cation of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manu- 
factures, particularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a su! tial reduction 
of duties upon those articles and upon s r, molasses, silk, wool, and woolen 
ape If a general revision of the tariff ll be found to be impracticable at 
this session, I express the hope that at least some of the more conspicuous in- 
equalities of the present law may be corrected before your final adjournment, 


Does the Secretary of the Treasury say, with similar emphasis, the 
same thing in his report of December 4, 1882? 

After showing the ordinary revenues for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1882, to be $403,525,250.28, he shows the ordinary expenditures 
for the same year to be $257,981,439.57. The surplus is over one hun- 
dred and forty-five millions and a half! 

In other words, we are now collecting from one and a quarter to one 
and a half millions of dollars of revenue every day. We have piled up 
a surplus in the Treasury, as the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will show. We haye been asked by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and by the President to cut down internal taxes and to reduce the 


Read how pitiably he pleads to this dying Congress. His appeal 
goes to the very heart of Wall and Broad streets; but it fails to touch 
this insensate Committee on Ways and Means. Here is his appeal: 

REDUCTION OF TAXATION, 


The Treasury Department was created by act of Congress, chapter 12, of the 
year 1789. By the second section it was made the duty of the Secretary “to digest 
and prepare plans for the improvemet of the revenue,"" The word improvement 
meant enlargement. The need was for more reyenue, and the lack was of sub- 

ects from which it might betaken, In thatsense thatduty is now without care. 

he times have changed. What now perplexes the Secretary is not wherefrom 
he may get revenue and enough for the pressing needs of the Government, but 
whereby he shall turn back into the flow of business the more than enough for 
those needs that has been drawn from the people. 

There are now in the Treasury unused assets to a large amount, and the daily 
receipts into the Treasury from customs and internal-revenue taxation are about 
a million and a quarter, s > 
Itis plain from this, and the statement with which this report begins of the 
estimated expenditures for the next fiscal year, that the receipts from revenue 
are, and are likely to be, in excess of the needs of the Government. | 

From the inequality between daily large receipts and comparatively small 
daily disbursements re comes an evil effect upon the business of the country. 
The collections by Government are taken out of the money marketin sums and 
at dates which haye little or no agreement with the natural movement of money, 
and are returned to it with the same inadaptation to commercial or financial 
requirements. Occasionally the large disbursements of the Government have 
created a plethora of money; more frequently its large and continued with- 
drawals of money have caused such a scarcity of floating capital as to check the 
proper movement of legitimate business. 

It is not only that the amount in the Treasury is so much kept from the use 
of community ; the fact becomes an incentive and an aid to men who for their 
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own ends conspire to keep from that use other 
that the laws of the State against primogeniture, 
accumulation of personai property, in the way of hea; 
single hands, and gathering in sing hands the power over 
wealth gives. But so it is, that to-day men are so rich that by conspiring to- 
gether they can at will put and hold hand on near as much money as Govern- 
ment can lay hand to, save by the use of its credit, 


For myself, I expressed myself at the last session in favor of the total 
abolition of the internal-revenue system as a vicious system. If gen- 
tlemen want to continue it for whisky or tobacco, let them propose a 
plan either to delegate its collection by the customs officers or by the 
States. The system is too bad, too old, too effete. It is espionage and 
corruption. Most hearty haters were Jefferson and Madison. They 
represent the people then and now. Its returns do not pay for the 
demoralization. 

If this committee had es bee a fair tariff rate on woolens, silks, 
and cottons, steel and iron, &c., and other coarse matters, so as to re- 
lieve our trade and commerce and help our consumers only a little, 
instead of making a great vociferation about little reliefs, when they 
meant to help only the monopolists; if they had made some worthy re- 
ductions, they might have been restored to public confidence. These 
schedules are the veriest shams. There will not be anything left of 
them in ten days if they allow the five-minute men to debate in the 
interest of the people. : 

In every instance thus far this debate demonstrates the fact that 
gentlemen on the other side of the House are not reducing taxation. 
When we come to chemicals I can show that they are not even reducing 
them much. They are not reducing taxation so as to give that thorough 
and complete reform and relief which both your Secretary and your 
President demand. 

Perhaps the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], in common 
with most of us, has received from the manufacturers of textile fabrics 
in Philadelphia a ‘‘whereas’’ that there are now idle in Philadelphia 
and vicinity 10,000 looms which the manufacturers are unable to start 
on account of their inability to forecast the course of legislation by Con- 
gress, and the consequence is that 20,000 people are out of employment. 
That may or may not be true. ; 

What a commentary on the protective system! and on the most pro- 
tected article under it, excepting, perhaps, iron and steel. 

Now, I would not impede this legislation to-day; but I declare that 
We are entitled to some little fairness in debate. We ought to have 
our share of discussion on these subjects as they come up, without gen- 
tlemen on the other side crying, ‘‘ Vote!” “Vote!” 

Several MEMBERS (on the Republican side). Vote! Vote! 

Mr. COX, of New York. Well, you cried, “Vote!” ‘Vote!’ last 
fall and you did not get them! [Laughter on the Democratic side. ] 
And you can not get any votes on this side until we please. 

Mr. BAYNE. We will get them next year if you defeat this bill, 
and ‘‘don’t you forget it.” [Laughter. ] 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. We will see about that. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I would like to speak out my five minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman says that they are entitled to dis- 
cuss all propositions. Iwould like him to tell us the proposition which 
he is now discussing in the amendment beforethe committee. [Laugh- 
ter. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I am discussing your failure to reduce 
taxation, and your consequent inability to be in the next Congress in a 
majority. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY. General debate closed last Saturday. 

Mr. COX, of New York. And if the Sergeant-at-Arms, whose duty 
it is to preserve order, would only take that mace with the silver eagle 
on it and go around here and tap on the forehead the men who cry out 
hg 1” * Vote!” there would not be any brains lost. [Great laugh- 
ter. 

A MEMBER. Let us vote. 

Mr. COX, of New York. There is another one. [Continued laugh- 
ter.] I thought that when the brains were out the man would die. 

The . Thetime of the gentleman is expired. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Has my time really expired? 

Mr. HASKELL. I will yield my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his pro forma 
amendment? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HAs- 
KELL] gives me his five minutes. 

a ERRETT. I object to one gentleman handing over his time to 
another. 

Mr. COX, of New York. My friend from the Pittsburgh district 
ee ERRETT] is too late. Iam now under the protection of Kansas. 

Laughter. } 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me say before the gentleman goes on—— 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will not make any conditions. Unless I 
can the floor free I do not want it. ` 


sums, We have believed 
entail of the 


Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman from New York deplores the stand- 
ing idle of 10,000 looms in Philadelphia, and we can not start those 
looms until he stops talking. 


Mr. ERRETT. I object toa gentleman handing over his five minutes 
to one who has already spoken five minutes. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to call attention to 
the fact that there is a falling off in our exportations and an increase of 
our importations. The great body of our exportations is made up of 
cotton and breadstuffs. Our cotton last year is 29 per cent., our bread 
and breadstuffs 25 per cent., making 54 per cent. In fact our whole 
agricultural exports amount to over 75 per cent. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Eighty. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Yes; nearly 80 per cent., and yet this bill 
does not relieve the farmers, who make the exports—the products of 
this country. 

Does this make your trade with other nations healthful and fair? 
This bill is full of all sorts of selfish and mean restrictions to help greed 
by bounty. . 

We are entitled to speak not merely for the farmers, but for the arti- 
sans. Itis claimed for them that they receive the blessings of protec- 
tion from this miserable subterfuge. Why, sir, at Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, and other places where these pets of protection, these workers in 
silk, &c., live, they must resolve in this way somewhat: 

Resolved, That in view of the fact t wages of opera! verage 
$5 a week, and that wages have petai art py iag per coe kana by 60 per 
cent. , this meeting considers itadvisable to make truthful representations 
on the subject to the Congressional tariff committee, and, if necessary, send a 
delegation to Washington to appear before that committee. 

Have these men been relieved by your tariff system? Why, sir, do 
you remember the picture given here by my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
TOWNSHEND] the other day of the tariff-mongers? Do you remember 
the composite and isolated ambition in the noble pursuit of avarice, as 
he illustrated it? 

A member of this House, not a Democrat, but interested in fair legis- 
lation, told me that he never saw such 4 selfish, greedy, miserly brood 
of cormorants as flooded the room of the Committee on Ways and Means 
during these tariffdeviltries. ‘‘I believe,’’ said he, ‘‘that many of them 
would even go down to hell and barter its ashes at 100 per cent. ad va- 
lorem to protect themselves after they get there.” [Laughter.] 

I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. WHEELER, it 
was not agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ article,” in line 131, strike out all down fo and including the 
word “duty,” in line 132, and the words “the average rate of duty of the 


articles of which it is com: ki 

In line 134 strike out “ iNest" and insert “average; and in same line and 
line 135 strike out the wo: “any” and “of;” and in line 137 strike out the 
word “ highest” and insert “average,” 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this amendment in 
good faith. If gentlemen will examine the bill they will find that the 
amendment has the effect of making this assessment as fair and equita- 
ble as it is possible to make it. Propositions to strike out the word 
“highest” and insert “‘lowest’’ rates have been made and voted down 
by the committee. There has also been a proposition to change from 
specific to ad valorem duties offered by my friend from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER], which has also been voted down. Now,my amendment, 
as gentlemen will see if they will examine it in connection with the 
bill, aims simply at a fair classification and makes the rate of assess- 
ment the ‘‘average’’ of the ratings of duties of all the articles comprised 
in the class. 

I wish it distinctly understood, however, Mr. Chairman, in the be- 
ginning of this discussion (for I think I am warranted in saying to gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House that they are now but in the be- 
ginning of this discussion) that I care but little about this amendment, 
for I am against this whole bill even should it include this amend- 
ment, Sir, I regard the tariff bill now proven by the Ways and Means 
Committee as a cheat and a sham. I use no equivocal language, but 
want the people whom I specially represent and the whole country to 
know that I so regard it, and have much pleasure here and now in say- 
ingso. Why, sir, your Tariff Commission, which has so largely con- 
tributed to this bill, was a ‘‘ packed jury,” known to be such, and put 
up assuch. It was composed of men directly interested in the ‘‘ pro- 
tective” policy. I can mention the names, if necessary, and will doso 
if they are called for. It was gotten up through the instrumentality of 
a class of men who have grown rich upon the bounty which legislative 
favoritism and discrimination has heretofore given them for the purpose 
of perpetuating that bounty, and at the same time deluding the peo 
upon whom the burdens rest with the deceitful pretense of *‘ reforming 
the tariff.’’ 

Everybody knew what that commission would present in its report 
when it was appointed, and we are not therefore unprepared to meet it. 
We knew they would present something unfair, something in the inter- 
ests of the few rich men and monopolists, and to the prejudice of the 
greatlaboring millionsofthecountry. We weresure they would dothat. 
We expected it, and are not disappointed that wehave gotit. And the 
Ways and Means Committee in acting upon the report of the commis- 
sion have but intensified the wrong, by bringing in the bill now under 
consideration. 
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Why, sir, they are pretending in this bill to give relief to the country. | as far as I am concerned, to its being brought forward from where itis 
That is the pretense upon the tongue of every hired lobbyist and orator | now and inserted at this point. 


and circulated with flaming headlines in the subsidized press of these 
“protected monopolists”’ throughout the country—that ‘‘the people 
are to have relief by this discriminative legislation.’’ Sir, is there any 
relief of the burdens of taxation to the people in this bill? Wherein 
you find any reduction of taxation in the bill you will find it to be upon 
articles as to which the duties are now prohibitory and are still left sub- 
stantially so. There is no relief here for the people. If there be any 
reduction it is not such reduction as relieves any of the burdens now 


resting upon the men who pay the taxes. The bill is a sham and a | peal 


cheat. I will not vote fora sham and a cheat. I desire to be respectful 
to all men, and especially so to those with whom I am associated on this 
floor; but I must be allowed to express my own convictions in my own 


way. 
Tdenire further to say that the arguments used by its advocates in 
defense of the bill are in my judgment very much like the bill itself, so 
with deceitful bbssrgs fates todelude and cheat the country. Take 
example the argumentof my good friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKIN- 
LEY] (a gentleman for whom I have the highest respect, and Iam quite 
sure that he knows it). 

In the very elaborate speech made by him in this House two days 
ago in discussing the clause relating to the increased duties imposed 
upon cotton-ties, with an adroitness equaled only by its want of can- 
dor, he endeavored to convince the House that the ‘‘protected’”? manu- 
facturer of cotton goods paid not only the enhanced duty upon the ti 
but 11 cents per pound for them, when their original cost was but 3: 
cents pound, My friend must have known that that argument was 
deceitful and unfair. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois: 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 69, noes 104. 

Mr. SPARKS. On that vote I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. SPARKS and Mr. HASKELL were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 63, 
noes 102, 

So (no further count being demanded) the amendment was not 

to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend in line 141 by striking out the 
word ‘‘and’’ where it occurs after the word ‘‘quality’’ and inserting the 
word ‘“‘or;” and strike out the word ‘‘and” after the word ‘‘texture”’ 
and insert the word ‘‘or.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will report the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out in line 141 the word “and” where it occurs after the word “quality Y 
and insertthe word “or;’’ and strike out the word “and” after the word “ text- 
ure” in the same line, and insert the word “or;’’ so that it will read: “‘ that non- 
enumerated articles similar in material and quality or texture orthe use to which 
they may be applied.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. Gentlemen will observe the first clause of this sec- 
tion reads as follows: 


There shall be levied, collected, and paid on each and every non-enumerated 
article which bears a similitude, either in material, quality, texture, or the use 
to which it may be applied, to any article enumeratedin is title as chargeable 
with duty, the same rate of duty whichis levied and ¢ on the enumerated 
article which it most resembles in any of the particulars re mentioned. 


Mr. HASKELL. You makea grammatical change so that the latter 
part of the section shall conform to the first part? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes, that is the object of the amendment, so that 
when we come to the free-list that list shall have the benefit of thesame 
phraseology we give to the dutiable list. 

Mr. KELLEY. Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRISON. I send an amendment which I offer to this section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the end of line 144: 

“ And sections 2907 and 2908 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. MORRISON. All that is here pro: appears in the bill after 
the schedule of rates. The sections ed are those which add to the 
dutiable value and also to the duties the cost of transportation and com- 
missions from the seaport to the pine where the goods are made or pro- 
duced. And itaddsa material element, a considerable partof the value, 
and increases in some respects in fact the duty on all the which 
are imported under ad valorem rates. I think that this provision 
should precede the schedule of rates,so that we may know certain] 
whether it is to be a part of the law or not. It is embodied in the bill, 
and this only changes its position. 

Mr. RANDALL. Itis only a question of where it shall come in. 
It is already embodied in the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we have no better 
place in which to insert this provision than here. I have no objection, 


Mr. HASKELL. I would like to have that question definitely set- 
tled. It has been charged in some quarters that we did not propose to 
repeal these sections at all. Now, I want to show that we are in favor 


of ene repeal. 

Mr. KELLEY. As I have said I donot know thatthereis any better 
place in the whole bill than here. Itis already, as Ihavesaid, embraced 
in the bill and will be found on page 129. 

Mr. VALENTINE. The numbers of the sections proposed to be re- 
ed are given there 2907 and 2908. 

Mr. MORRISON. I have so stated. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope there will be authority to insert it at this 
point. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Ido notdesire to differ with the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, but it does seem to me that we should 
take these matters as we reach them in the order of the bill. That re- 
peal is*provided for further on, and I do not see why we should inter- 
polate it here. I therefore ask the gentleman from Illinois to withdraw 
his amendment, to be inserted at the proper time and place. 

Mr. MORRISON. If I can getan assurance from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and also the gentleman from Ohio that they will supportit 
after we have adopted the rates upon the hypothesis that it is to be 
adopted, I have no objection to withdrawing it for the present. 

r. RANDALL. The assurance had better come from the House. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Formy part, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, I will say that I am for this bill, and therefore for 
the repeal suggested in his amendment, and shall vote for it when we 
reach it in its proper order. - 

Mr. MORRISON. Why not adopt it here? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Because it does not belong here. 

Mr. KELLEY. Idesire my colleague on the committee to permit me 
to say this: that it occurred to me and to other members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with whom I have had an opportunity of 
conferring, that much of our future debate will be simplified by bringing 
these phs forward from where they were inserted in the original 
bill, with the concurrence, I think, unanimously of the Committee on 
Ways and Means—I do not say this positively, but believe so—to insert 
them here, I believe, as I have said, it will simplify matters to bring . 
them forward and dispose of them now, so that that question will not 
arise while the rates are being disposed of, as to whether or not this 
change will be made. [Cries of “Question !’’] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania move an 
amendment so that there will follow those two sections what is known 
as the appraisal clause? 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman refer to the page? 

Mr. RANDALL. ‘The gentleman next to the chairman of the com- 
mittee has it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will continue the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read the following: 


Sec, 2501. Upon the reimportation of articles once exported of the wth, 
roduct, or manufacture of the United States, upon which no internal tas has 
n assessed or paid, or upon which such tax has been paid and refunded by 
allowance or drawback, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty equal 
to the tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws upon such articles, 
Mr. WHITE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 150 strike out the words “ equal to" and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“double;’’ so that it will read: 
“There shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty double the tax imposed by 


the internal-revenue laws upon such articles, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I should like for some member of the 
committee who has not undertaken to defend the whisky bill on this 
floor to inform me whether this is not an attempt to accomplish by indi- 
rection what this House has positively refused to do by direct legislation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is not this the law now? 

Mr. WHITE. If it is the law now, why put it in this bill? 

Mr. HASKELL. We are re-enacting the entire title. 


Mr. WHITE. If itis the law now it isa bad Jaw and ought to be 
repealed. 

A MEMBER. Make your motion. 

Mr. WHITE. I have made my motion, and desire to say but a word 
in support of it. 


We have now, Mr. Chairman, 84,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits 
which will come out of bond if the law is not changed in some way so 
as to give relief to those men who have overproduced this abominable 
stuff. It willnot come out, as has been stated by the whisky ring’s Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, which ran the temperance campaign in the State of 
Ohio last fall to the loss of the Republican there, but it will come 


out of bond from month to month until November, 1885—84,000,000 
gallons which are now in bond will come out unless under some law of 
this kind they are permitted to ship it abroad to be aged in some other 
country and to be shipped back into this country free of tax or as near 
that as possible. 
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This goes far to convince me of the trath of a statement that was 
made on this floor last year, that there seems to, be an un i 
between some special-tariff men and some special-whisky men that is 
doing no credit to this Congress and a great deal less to the Republican 
party, which is responsible forits legislation. I ask for some explana- 
tion. I desire some one to deny, point blank, that I state the exact 
fact when I state this is an attempt by indirection to give relief to this 
vast bonded-whisky interest which has been denied them by straight- 
forward, honest legislation. They came in here last year and slipped 
the bond-extension bill through under a suspension of the rules, which 
I need not take up the time of the House to say was infamous, for the 
action of the House this he has been entirely different and condem- 
natory of last year’s rash legislation on this subject. 

Mr. HASKELL, I desire to reply to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
because I am one of the persons he has alluded to. I am opposed to 
the reduction of the tax on whisky and tobacco. I am willing to state 
it now before the bill is underconsideration; and I purpose to fight that 
battle through to the end of this Congress. But this clause to which 
the gentleman refers was put into the United States Statutes in 1866, 
and has been there ever since unchanged. 

Now, this is done for this purpose; I will give an illustration. It 
covers a multitude of articles; butit would be useless to multiply illus- 
trations. Takegum shellac. But for this clause an American importer 
of gum shellac can send it to Canada, mix it with alcohol in 
make out of it shellac varnish, and reimport it into the United States 
in competition with the manufacturer who has used domestic alcohol 
on which he has paid a tax of $1.80a gallon, while the other man could 
reimport it by paying 60 or 70 cents a gallon. 

And so all through the list of crude articles, which but for this sec- 
tion could be sent out of the United States to a West Indian island, be 
manufactured there and returned in competition with manufactures of 
articles in the United States requiring alcohol, on which our manufact- 
urers have paid a tax of $1.80. That is the old law, and I give my 
friend from Kentucky my personal word of assurance as well as that of 
a member on the floor that what I have stated is the scope and intend- 
ment of the section, and nothing else. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman from Kansas allow me to ask him 
whether under that section the men who now have distilled spirits in 
bond can not export them to Canada and allow them to remain there 
an indefinite length of time, having all the aging they like, and then 
ship them back by paying 90 cents a gallon? 

Mr. HASKELL, Yes; 90 cents on a proof-gallon. That is the law 
under which you have lived since 1866; and your aleohol and whisky 
distillers have had thesame opportunity ever since that year which is 
given in this bill; for this section is a verbatim copy of the present stat- 
ute, and that has worked no harm. We put it in this bill so as to re- 
enact the entire title, 

Mr. MORRISON, I move to strike out the last word. 

In response to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] I want 
to state what I understand this particular provision of the bill to mean. 

This protective system, notwithstanding all professions to the con- 
trary, has not yet furnished us out in Illinois a market for our corn, 
and we are compelled for a large portion of it to find a market in the 
Old World, and in doing that much of the value is consumed in trans- 
portation. We have learned that by converting the corn into alcohol 
we can put two bushels of corn into a bushel of alcohol; so that if 
we put it in alcohol we paon product to the markets of the Old World 
at half what it costsus if we keep itin corn. And sometimes we have 
what very often whisky men are accused of having: we have oyerpro- 
duction in this country and we hunt for a foreign market, and after 
ciota the water we find no market there, and have to bring our prod- 
uct > 
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Some of our people in Tllinois are said to be very smart. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] must know that they are required 
to pay no internal revenue when they export alcohol. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman allow me just there? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. When was that the law? 

Mr. MORRISON. It has always been the law that no duty is paid 
on alcohol exported. 

Mr. WHITE. My friend does not understand my question. If I 
understand him, he says that alcohol taken out of the distillery pays 
no tax to the Government? 

Mr. MORRISON, Not if it is exported. 

Mr. WHITE. : When was that the law? 

M.. MORRISON. It has always been the law. 

Mr. WHITE. That it shall pay no tax to the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. MORRISON. Certainly not; that is the Constitution of your 
country which you took an oath to support when you came here. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. The Constitution provides that no 
duty shall be levied on rts. 

Mr. MORRISON. We have some very smart people in Ilinois who 
make alcohol, If you do not regulate this matter of exporting, they 
may take this whisky out of the warehouses, pretending to export it, 
take it out on the ocean a short distance, and then bring it back again 
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and putit on the market without paying one centof internal tax. Now, 
if you do not require them to pay the tax when they bring it back 
again, then you will get no tax upon it, for you do not require any to 
be paid when they export it. That is all this section means. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I ask the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. Morrison] to withdraw his pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. I will do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not exhausted on that amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I propose to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE], if 
I understand his amendment. My amendmentis as follows: 

That all articles now in bond which are subject to an internal-revenue tax, 
which can be exported under the law, may remain in bond two years longer 
than now allowed by law, on the payment of 5 per cent. interest on the tax, 
securing the same by proper and suflicient bonds, to be secured by sufficient 
sureties to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. f 


Mr. KELLEY. I make the point of order on that amendment that 
it is not germane. 

sý COX, of New York. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. You can not get it out on that point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Not very well. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is also a provision contained in several pending 


It is neither German nor lager. 


bills. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the point 
of order. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The object to be attained by my 
amendment is very evident to the House, If the amendment of my 
colleague [Mr. WHITE] shall be adopted it will prohibit those who are 
now oppressed by an internal-revenue tax of 500 per cent. on their 
whisky in bond from obtaining any relief. The only relief they now can 
have under the law is to export that whisky, so as to keep from paying 
the tax. 

If they are to be fenced up as they are now by an enforced collection 
of the tax, then there ought to be some remedy provided for them. If 
they are not to be allowed to relieve themselves of the surplus reduc- 
tion under the weight of which they are now laboring by exportation 
and reimportation under the law, then they ought at least to have the 
extension of time to enable them to prepare to meet the emergency 
which the amendment of the gentleman will thrust upon them. 

The law as it now stands provides that the 56,000,000 gallons of 
Bourbon whisky which is now in warehouses in the State of Kentucky 
can all be exported to the Sandwich Islands, for instance, and kept there 
an indefinite length of time and then reimported at less expense than 
the 5 per cent. which the Government would charge them even if the 
extended bonded period should be granted. They have the right under 
the Jaw as it now stands to relieve themselves of the burden of over- 
production in that way. 

Theamendmentof the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] would 
compel them, if they reimported the manufactures of whisky and to- 
baceo, important manufactures in our State, to pay a rate of duty equal 
to double the internal-revenue tax now laid upon those articles. I say 
that itis not more than fair that before that amendment shall take 
effect they shall have at least two years in which to get ready for it. 

Mr. WHITE. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr, THOMPSON, of Kentucky, Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Under what law did these distillers overproduce? 
Was it under the Democratic law of 1879 and 1880? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. They overproduced under the gen- 
erallaw. The law has been modified time and again, not only by Demo- 
cratic but by Republican Congresses. But so far as that is concerned, 
thereis no overproduction. There are now 84,000,000 gallonsof whisky 
in bond, and every year we consume nearly that amount. 

Mr. HORR. I would ask the gentleman if he is not satisfied that 
the point of order lies against his amendment? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky, I am satisfied that the Chair has 
not yet ruled on it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chairis ready to pass on the point of order. 
Does the gentleman insist on his amendment? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Only in case the amendment of 
my colleague [Mr. WHITE] shall be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order that the 
proposed amendment is not germane to the pending paragraph. The 

uestion recurs on the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
far. WHITE] on the left of the Chair, and the time for debate on that 
amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I move to amend by striking out the last 
word. I shall have very little to say in regard to the amendment offered 
by my friend from Kentacky. 

Several MEMBERS. We will vote it down. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I apprehend it will be voted down, for I 
submit it is not conceived in wisdom. But I want to avail myself of 
this opportunity to say one word touching the subject-matter of which 
the amendment treats, to wit, the liquor interest. 
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I am glad to see the zeal with which our brethren address themselves 
to the protection of our American industry. If one trip-hammer stops 
in Pennsylvania this House is successfully appealed to to pause and seek 
out the cause, and when found to postpone all other business until that 
cause is removed. If in New England fifty spindles cease to buzz, this 
House turns from its other labors and seeks out ways and means to set 
them whirling again. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Ido not complain of it. But, gentlemen, 
I, in conjunction with other gentlemen on this floor, represent an in- 
dustry that pays into the coffers of the General Government every year 
nearly $100,000,000 of internal-revenue tax. That industry to-day is 
prostrate, is on the verge of bankruptcy. [Cries of ‘‘Good!’’] Some 
gentleman cry ‘‘Good!”’ ‘“‘Good!’’ It was not in that spirit you cried 
““Good!’? when this same industry during the war supplied the money 
to pay the soldiers who were fighting your country’s battles. Not in 
that spirit did you say “‘Good!’’ when with the tax gathered from this 
industry you paid the expense binding up the wounds and caring for 
those who were shot in battle. 
into our national coffers the pensions due to the widows and orphans of 
those who fell in defense of the Union were paid. Do those who say 
“Good!?? deem that they are serving the cause of temperance? So far 
as the temperance aspect of the question is concerned, as it relates to 
the bill to which I refer, you might as well discuss the question of in- 
fant baptism. The temperance issue nowhereappears. ‘The two ques- 
tions are wide apart. n 

I have always been earnest and constant in my efforts to help the 
various industriesin Pennsylvania, in New England, andelsewhere. But 
do we have shown to usany spiritof reciprocity? Why, sir, the boards 
of trade, the chambers of commerce, the bankers, the merchants, the 
grocers, and other business men of the leading cities of this Union, have 
by petitions and memorials begged this House for a few hours’ consid- 
eration of their prayer for the relief of the great and suffering industry 
to which I have referred, an industry which has paid into the coffers of 
this republic more than your existing war debt; and yet we can not 
secure a hearing to present our prayer for relief. 

Mr. WHITE. When did they ask three hours? The bill wasslipped 
through the House last year under a suspension of the rules. 

* Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Now all we ask is—— 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the gentlemanallow mea moment? The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] says that that bill was “‘ slipped 
through the House.” I challenge that statement, and remind him that 
the RECORD shows it came here reported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and was passed in the House with, I believe, 
only nineteen dissenting votes. 

Mr. WHITE. It was passed without debate and without our being 
.able to get the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. You never asked for debate. 

Mr. WHITE. We did ask for debate, and I asked for the yeas and 
nays, as the RECORD will show. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tleman from Kentucky is not in order. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Tie hardly ever is. ay se 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Ohio[Mr. BUTTERWORTH] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It may be a little out of order to discuss 
this proposition in connection with the measure before the House, but 
I have had no other opportunity to present the question, and its im- 
portance constrains me to adopt this means of securing a partial hearing. 

Now, I beg to submit that while we are protecting all these indus- 
tries—some of them in their swaddling clothes, some of them embrac- 
ing possibly a half dozen factories the ucts of which twenty Russian 

would take in packs upon their backs and carry and peddle 
through the country—I say while we are considering the claims of such 
industries I have good cause to ask the House at a very early day to 
-consider the claims of a great industry which is now prostrate and which 
we can, if we will, lift up and place upon its feet, an industry which, if 
left te, will probably in its destruction drag down to ruin many 
of the interests which you are secking to protect and cherish. All I 
ask is that the great industrial interest I represent shall not be swept 
upon the tide of your indifference into the sea of bankruptcy. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman who has just taken his seat says that 
the interests he represents have asked three hours’ debate for this ques- 
tion. I challenge that statement. I ask any man to point his finger 
to any statement on record, made during this Forty-seventh Congress 
on this floor, by any man in favor of the bonded-extension bill that he 
-ever desired to debate the whisky bill. Farfromit. On the contrary, 
when the bill was under.discussion here on the 3d of April last, I de- 
manded debate, and the Speaker decided that debate was not in order. 
I then demanded the yeas and nays. The gentlemen from New York 
(Mr. Hurcuis and Mr. CAMP] joined me in that demand, but no at- 
tention was paid to us, and the bill was through without any 
debate. After that was done the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUN- 
NELL] asked permission to have the report of the committee and a letter 
-of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, addressed to the gentleman 
from Ohio [ Mr. BUTTERWORTH], published in the next morning’s REC- 
-ORD; and a most singular thing is that a letter dated on the 3d of April 


addressed to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue by that gentleman 

[Mr. BUTTERWORTH} was replied to on the same day by that officer, 

and the reply published in the RECORD on the following day. Neither 

brs report of the committee nor that remarkable letter was read on this 
oor. 

This year they came in here with a bill from the Senate, a modified 
bill, which lay there on the Speaker’s table, but was not put upon the 
Calendar. Twice it was left out of the Calendar. I went to the doc- 
ument-room for it every day for a week. The gentleman [Mr. BUT- 
TERWORTH] having the bill in never asked to have it printed 
until I had published it in the RECORD, and along with it the reply of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, saying that he condemned H. R. 5656 to extend the 
bonded period for distilled spirits. Now the gentleman says that we 
will not give three hours for discussing this. subject. I challenge any 
friend of the whisky men to point his finger to the place where any 
request to that effect has been made during this Co 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 


Nor when with the millions poured | hausted. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, and 
move to strike out the last three words. The trouble with my friend 
from Kentucky is that he never had a right apprehension of the ques- 
tion presented by the bill extending the bonded period, and which this 
House is asked at an early day to consider. 

Mr. WHITE. These gentlemen who know so much will not tell us 
anything. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. My dear friend, if you will possess your 
soul in patience for three minutes, which it seems utterly impossible for 
you to do, you will be able to get some information that is necessary to 
a right understanding of the subject. 

So far as the discussion of the bill when it was before the House is con- 
cerned, the trouble was that my friend did not ask for a second upon 
the motion to suspend the rules, which would have given him the op- 
portunity for debate. There was never any hesitation about discussing 
the bill. There was no objection to the fullest and freest discussion of 
it. All that we ask now is that it shall receive full and fair consider- 
ation. We claim that three hours will be ample for that purpose. We 
do not ask its passage unless after a full and fair examination it shall 
commend itself to the judgment of this House. What we complain of 
is not that the bill is not passed without careful consideration, but that 
we are unable to get a hearingatall. We say the magnitude of the in- 
terest, the dangers that threaten in case action is postponed, entitle us 
to an early consideration of the proposition contained in the bill. It 
is said it must come up inits order. But delay is ruin, action post- 
poned may be fatal, and the relief, if granted, come too late. We in- 
sist that we represent interests here that have a right to demand a hear- 
ing in preference to other interests of minor importance. And we have 
a precedent for our demand. It will be remembered that this House 
was asked to suspend all other business and proceed to the considera- 
tion of the knit- bill. It was urged in support of the request 
that woolen manufacturers of New England weresuffering, and the House 
promptly and rightfully, in my judgment, went into the consideration 
of the question and enacted a measure of relief which lifted the burden 
from that industry. That is all we ask. 

I do not care to discuss the merits of the question at length. A word 
or two I may say. The present distress in the whisky trade has re- 
sulted from overproduction. This overproduction would not, however, 
cause any embarrassment in commercial circles but for the enormous 
tax imposed and the fact that payment of the tax is compelled before 
the spirits can be put upon the market, before itis withdrawn from the 
bonded warehouse for consumption. Thus the distiller is compelled to 
pay as tax five times the value of his goods, and without being able to 
realize a cent for them. 

There is now no market for the goods in bond. They are not re- 
quired to supply the present demand, but the distiller is compelled 
under the existing law to advance 90 cents on each gallon, the actual 
value of the spirits being about one-fifth of that sum. The Sherman 
amendment to the House bill proposes to permit the spirits now in 
bond to remain not exceeding two years, the distiller paying 5 per 
cent. interest on the amount of tax due. This wiil protect the Govern- 
ment and give time for the equilibrium to be restored between the sup- 
ply and the demand. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire for my part to make any 
reply to the statement of the gentleman from Ohio; but I do think that 
an advantage has been taken of the situation to present one side of 
this case at a time when it is impossible to present the other. If there 
be any overproduction of whisky it is the plain result of the legisla- 
tion which the whisky men themselves demanded and which my friend 
from Ohio was foremost in securing. 

If there is any trouble now in the case it is because we have done 
three times precisely what they demand here now. 

I have heard precisely this discussion about the danger that was to 
come from refusing the demand of the whisky men three times before, 
and if it is successful this time I expect to hear it just once more, and 
that is upon a demand to repeal the whisky tax. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I expect to hear it upon the demand of those men 
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who claim that there has been an overproduction in excess of the de- 
mands of the country, and a demand re-enforced by more overproduction 
very en those who inspire it. [Applause.] 

Mr. B ERWORTH. One single word in answer to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I renew it, and I shall say only a word in re- 
ply to my friend from Maine, and that is this, that he is right. The 
embarrassment which results from overproduction is the result of un- 
wise legislation upon the part of Congress. I agreetothatfully. But 
how is it? You tax whisky 500 per cent. more than its value, and com- 
pel payment before the spirits go into market, di ing the law of 
supply and demand. Distillers can not know intuitively whether or not 
there will be an overproduction in any given year. Nor can men en- 

in business of any other character know whether there will be 
overproduction of the particular goods they manufacture or produce. 
How can they know? 

Mr. REED. I will tell the gentleman why there is embarrassment. 
When your overproduction springs from fifteen up to eighty millions 
then they can see that there is overproduction. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Undoubtedly anybody, even my friend 
at can be wise after the fact. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. REED. I was wise before the fact. Š 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. It does not show a great foresight to speak 
after the fact has been consummated. Now, how can any man who is 
engaged in business of this character know: there will be overproduc- 
tion? My friend says that they can tell after the results of overpro- 
duction are manifest. That, as I have said, any man can tell. But to 
know before the fact is in the nature of things impossible. And who 
can or will provide against that of which he has no knowledge? Our 
system is a one, and the embarrassment results from the operation 
of that system. a 

How is this tax collected in England? Itseems to me that that would 
be the proper policy for us to adopt. Under the English law the pay- 
ment of the tax is required when the spirits enter into consumption, 
not before; that is, when the spirits are withdrawn to be sold. Why 
is this? Because she only expects to recover the tax upon what goes 
into consumption, and only that which actually goes into consumption 
is taxed or compelled to pay tax. Itis the same in this country as to 
the tax being collected only on what goes into consumption, but here 
payment is compelled in advance of the demand for consumption. 


The Government has no right to compel the payment of a tax on this" 


overproduction before the surplus can be put upon the market. There 
is no element of justice init. It will not increase the revenue received 
by the Government one farthing. 

You may increase the revenues for a oe year by pursuing such a 
policy; but next year you decrease it in the same proportion that you 
increased it this. 

It must be clear to every one that, so far as in ing consumption 
(which must ultimately determine the amount of the revenue) is con- 
«cerned, the withdrawal by seizure and sale or otherwise of the sur- 
plus stock will not increase the consumption one gill, nor lessen it. 
The amount consumed will be about the same, and if it is in stock no 
more will be made until consumption creates a demand for increased 
supply. The distillers are not to blame for overproduction, and relief 
should not be denied on the theory thatthey are. Letme illustrate by 
taking some other industry; cheese, for instance. Suppose you impose 
-a tax of 50 cents per pound on cheese, coengelling payment before the 
article can be put on the market. Now, me how the producer is to 
know whether there will be an overproduction any given year? How 
can he tell what contracts to supply the article those engaged in man- 
ufacturing that article have made? And yet the production may and 
will depend upon these contracts. For instance, this year, on account 
of short pasture, &c., there is reduced production, and thatis followed 
by an active market; and contracts are made for supplying large quan- 
tities; and Paul, Silas, and Sebastian, and all the rest increase their 
stock, enlarge their capacity, to fill their contracts. The result is that 
after it has occurred it is ascertained that there has been an overpro- 
duction. The marketis glutted; no demand for the article, which cost 
10 cents per pound; and yet the Government says, ‘‘ Market or no mar- 
ket, you shall pay a tax of 50cents per pound.” Now, is the dai 
toblame? No;and no embarrassment will result ifthe Government will 
let the tax be paid as the article is withdrawn forconsumption. Thus 
the Government will lose nothing, and the healthful law of supply and 
demand will regulate the trade and prevent panics. 

If the law of supply and demand operates, the surplus production can 
be held until it is required to meet the demands of the market, and then 
the tax will be paid without loss to the Government. Nomore whisky 
will be drank by foreing the payment of the tax. Consumption not in- 
creased, there will be no gain in forcing this surplus stock on the mar- 
ket. It is at last a question of the amount regured for consumption, 
not of the amount produced at any one time. y friend is in error in 
saying it is the fault of the distillers, and is equally in error in suppos- 
ing the relief we ask will result in loss of revenue to the Government. 


He is also in error in saying that notwithstanding the ascertained over- 
production the distillers have gone on producing. Many of the dis- 
tilleries are idle; others are not producing 5 per cent. of former amounts. 
In fact, it may be stated that the production of the Bourbon and rye 
whiskies has for the present practically ceased. 

Mr. REED. Oneword,andI am through. One year they demanded 
an extension of one year; they got it; they increased their overproduc- 
tion. Then they demanded three years; they got it; they still further 
increased their production. They came to us demanding the bill 
on the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. DUNNELL], say- 
ing overproduction was ruining them. They got it through the House 
and they increased their production; and they are increasing their over- 
production this very day. 
= Mr. BUTTERWORTH. They cag make no profit by that overpro- 

uction. 

Mr. HASKELL. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Irenew the pro forma amendment. 

I do not desire to impose on the good nature of the House this even- 
ing, but I can not let pass unchallenged some of the statements made 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. ERRETT, I call the gentleman from Kentucky to order if he 
is going on to discuss this whisky question. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Ihave been called toorder. Iwould 
like to have order in the committee that I may be heard. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will suspend conversation. The com- 
mittee will be in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I understand the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] to say that there is still an overproduction on the 
part of those very men who are asking now for some relief. 

Mr. ERRETT. I rise toa questionof order. Is the gentleman from 
Kentucky in order in discussing the whisky bill on this tariff bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Errerr] to write a speech and put it in the hands 
of everybody here and tell him how to deliver it. That might be an 
easier method than allowing gentlemen to discuss the bill in their own 


way. 

Mr. ERRETT. We are now discussing the tariff bill. 

Mr, THOMPSON, of Kentucky. And I am discussing it in my own 
way. What I have to say will be e to the amendment which 
my colleague [Mr. WHITE] has offered, which is pending before the 
committee. 

I wish to say that the gentleman from’ Maine has misled the House 
when he states it as a fact that there is now an overproduction in the 
class of whiskies for which relief is sought. There is scarcely a distill- 
ery in the State of Kentucky or in the State of Pennsylvania that makes 
the class of whiskies which are now in the bonded warehouses that is 
running at all. 

You can take one of these districts which the year before last during 
the four months of July, August, September, inn October made a mill- 
ion of gallons of whisky, and they made less than 6,000 during the same 
months of last year. Less than six-tenths of 1 per cent. has been pro- 
duced. And the gentlemen who tell the House there is an overproduc- 
on going on do not know the facts because they have not examined 

em. 

Furthermore the gentleman is mistaken when he says these changes 
have been demanded by the whisky men. Until 1868 our Government 
pursued a policy to allow whisky to be stored in the warehouses until 
consumption withdrew it, and there never was a bonded period until 
1868, the tax at that time being $2 a gallon. The frauds ted 
in Saint Louis brought the matter before Congress and they modified 
the law by reducing the tax to 50 cents and fixing the bonded period at 
one year. But the bonded period of one year brought bankruptcy and 
ruin upon every distilling interest in the country. It was found to be 
too short; they could not live under it, and Congress in 1877 extended 
the time to three years, because they found themselves face to face with 
the same difficulty that they find now, and that is the bankruptcy not 
only of the men who hold whisky but of all the cognate interests that 
surround it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Idesiretosay one word. The discussion which 
has been had here for the last fifteen months is not right in the direc- 
tion of this feature of the tariff bill. But it must always be proper 
among fair-dealing men to have the facts stated, or misstatements cor- 
rected when they are made. 

The whisky interests that are asking the relief at the hands of Con- 
gress to-day are asking nothing except what other great manufacturing 
interests of this country have asked before. My friend from Ohio [ Mr. 
BUTTERWORTH] need not have paused when he referred to the action 
which Co took upon what was known as the knit woolen gooda, 


ngress : 
blocking the wheels of legislation in order to give attention to a great 
interest that it was claimed was being paralyzed. He might have gone 
further and reminded this House of the fact that more than once when 
the woolen-goods interest of the East was involved, when legislation 
that was said to be unfriendly was pinching that great interest, it came 
to Congress and demanded immediate attention, and it received it. 
Now, when the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] declares that in 
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face of legislative warning these whisky men have gone on and are to- 
day going on piling up the misfortunes resulting from overproduction, 
he finds himself confronted by the statement of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue upon the naked question of fact. I have from that 
office figures showing the results in my own ional district for 
the four months of July, August, September, and October, 1880. It 
will be found upon examination of those figures that in that one dis- 
trict there were produced over 600,000 gallons of whisky in the four 
months named of the year 1880. In the four corresponding months of 
1881 the productin that district was over 1,000,000 gallons. But for the 
same corresponding months in the year 1882 the product of whisky in 
that district was less than 7,000 gallons. For the month of July last 
it was 6,000 gallons, nothing for August, nothing for September, and 
nothing for October. 4 : 

Now, I submit to the candid judgment of this House, whatever the 
prejudices of gentlemen may be against the manufacture of this article, 
that as long as you recognize it as property, as long as you burden it 
with a tax equal to 300 per cent. of its actual value, it is not only fair 
but it is also wise and sensible to treat it with common decency. You 
have already taxed it out of existence; that is, you have, according to 
the statement of your own Commissioner of Internal Revenue, driven 
the manufacturers from its production. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] need not claim any 
pons upon his opposition to a repeal of the tax on whisky. I stand 

on this side of the House, coming from a district that probably 
grows as much tobacco and makes as much whisky as any district on 
this broad continent, and will strike hands with the gentleman from 
Maine. I tell him that odious as the internal-revenue system of taxa- 
tion is, inquisitorial in its very nature as it is, inequitable in its dis- 
tribution of burdens as it is, I for one am content and willing to endure 
it. I never will support a measure that looks to the abolition of the 
tax on the luxuries and the vices of life as long as you grind the neces- 
saries of life into the very earth by reason of your tariff. 

I am opposed to abolishing the tax on whisky and tobacco. Iwould 
not free those articles from taxation. But I would deal justly by the 
manufacturers of those articles and enable them to pay their taxes, 
however onerous they may be, under fair and liberal laws. I would 
have free salt and free sugar instead of free whisky and free tobacco. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. REED. Is the gentleman opposed to a reduction of the tax on 
whisky and tobacco? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam not asking a reduction, and do not want 
any now. 4 


Mr. REED. Do you intend to oppose it hereafter? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Thatmayormaynotbe. Iamnotasking now 
a reduction of the tax on either yo: ig or whisky. Iam asking simply 
for such fair legislation as will enable these people to pay their debts 
to the Government. 

Mr. KASSON. In case the debate on this section, which has wan- 
dered far from the subject, is not soon ended, I must move that the com- 
mittee rise in order to obtain from the House an order to close debate 
on the pending section. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I will withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE]. 

The question was taken by a viva voce vote, and the Chair announced 
that the noes had it. 

Mr. WHITE. I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those in favor of the amendment will rise and 
stand until they are counted. [After counting.] There are 2 in the 
affirmative. Does the gentleman ask for a further count? 

oy WHITE. Ido, unless youcan count better than that. [Laugh- 
ter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Further count being called for, the ayes will be 
seated and the noes will rise. [After counting.] There are 100 in the 
negative. 

Mr. WHITE. No quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. WHITE and Mr. HASKEEL were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 15, noes 136. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, to come in as an independent section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The tary of the Treasury shall t issio 
or sorneadion ts withdraw trom borid aloobalor any er containing alcohol 
and subject to internal-revenue tax, in specific quantities of not less than three 
hundred and fifty proof-gallons, without the payment of the internal-revenue 
tax on the same or on the spirits from which it may have been distilled, for the 
ane urpose of use in industrial pursuits, under such rules and tions as 


regulat 
missioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. KELLEY. I make the point of order on that amendment that 
it is not germane to the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WHITE. I move to strike out section 2501. 


n to any firm, individual, 


Mr. WILLIS. Idesire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. PAGE. The Chair has already decided the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then I will appeal from the decision of the Chair if 
that is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
of order. 

Mr. WILLIS. The point of order made by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY], as I understand it, is that the amendment I 
have offered is not germane to this bill. That I understand is the only 
point of order made, 

Mr. KELLEY. Not germane to this h, 

Mr. WILLIS. I need only call the attention of the Chair to the 
character of theamendment. Iknow we have been discussing the whis- 
ky question and the Chair may be under the impression that my amend- 
ment relates to that. 

Mr. KELLEY. In justice to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
WILLIs] I will say that the amendment he has offered is the substance 
of a bill now before one of the committees of the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman now makes another point of order, 
and I desire to be heard on both of them. 

I was going on to say that the fact that the Committee of the Whole 
had been engaged in the discussion of a particular matter, perhaps 
not germane to the bill, but a subject akin to this, may have led the 
Chair to believe that my amendment was in the same direction. Now, 
it has no connection with the whisky question. As the Chair will see 
upon reading it, it proposes that alcohol shall be permitted to be with- 
drawn from the bonded warehouses free of internal tax when it is to be 
used in industrial pursuits. It is an entirely different proposition, and 
a proposition germane to this bill. The very section we have just been 
discussing—section 2501—is directly upon the subject of internal-reve- 
nue taxes; and the Chair has just entertained, and properly entertained, 
an amendment with reference to theinternal-revenue laws. The amend- 
ment which I now propose also bears upon the internal-revenue tax 
now paid upon alcohol, and, taken in connection with the section just 
under discussion, it is clearly in order. 

This question has already been passed upon in this very Congress. 
Only a few months ago—in the last session of the present Congress— 
this identical point of order was made; and the Chair then decided and 
correctly decided, upon full discussion, it was not sustainable. 

Now, as to the question of whether this amendment embodies the sub- 
stance of another bill pendingin the House. It is true that I introduced 
in the first session of this Congress a bill to authorize the withdrawal 
from distillery warehouses, without tax, of alcohol and other spirits to 
be used in industrial pursuits. I hold that bill in my hand. Itis only 
necessary for the chairman of the Committee of the Whole to read it to 
see that it is not in substance the same as the amendment which I have 
pee: This point of order was also made in the last session of this 

ngress and promply overruled, as it ought to have been, by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman then presiding as chairman over the Committee 
ofthe Whole. Both these points of order may therefore be said to be 
res judicatæ. 

This bill to which the gentleman from Pennsylvania refers provides 
for the withdrawal of alcohol after it has been mixed with one-ninth of 
wood alcohol, or what is known in the arts as methylated spirits. The- 
amendment which I have submitted makes no reference to methylated 
spirits. This bill, moreover, provides the terms, the machinery if you 
please, by which alcohol may be withdrawn from bond. The amend- 
ment which I have offered leaves this matter entirely to the discretion. 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the language being ‘‘upon rules 
and regulations to be provided by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury.’ There is nosub- 
pine ey similitude between the amendment and the bill upon the same 
subject. 

As to the question of germaneness the Chair, as I have said, has just 
admitted an amendment upon this same subject. We have just passed 
from a section bearing directly upon the subject of internal-revenuo 
taxes, providing that where articles have been exported they may be 
reimported upon the payment of the internal taxes then due. Iam 
surprised that there should be any hesitation in deciding this amend- 
ment in order. It is clearly so, and the only reason I can perceive for 
the Chair inclining to the contrary opinion is the fact that we had beem 
discussing a matter not in order, and the Chair, in the great confusion 
prevailing at the time upon the floor, doubtless supposed that my amend- 
ment had reference to the same subject. It has not, as the Chair can 
see upon a closer examination. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Will thegentleman kindly point out tothe Chair 
what provision of the amendment affects the question of duties? 

Mr. WILLIS. The present duty on alcohol is $1.80 per gallon; this 
amendment allows it to come in free for industrial purposes—to be with- 
drawn and used in the arts and manufactures without the payment of 


The Chair will hear the gentleman on the point: 


any tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must hold that the amendment is not 
germane. 

Mr. WILLIS. With due respect, I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The question being put, ‘‘Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
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the judgment of the committee?’ the Chair declared that the ayes 
seemed to prevail. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the question is upon appealing from the de- 
cision of the Chair, tellers will be appointed. The gentleman from 
Kentucky, Mr. WILLIS, and the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. HASKELL, 
will act as such. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 92, 
noes 25. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. WHITE. I move the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That all such reimportations of alcohol, spirits, or whisky, there 
shall be levied upon the same a duty equal to double the internal-revenue tax 
now imposed by law upon alcohol, spirits, or whisky. 

Mr. ERRETT. I make a point of order on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. ERRETT, We have just voted down a similar proposition. 

Mr. WHITE: I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. ERRETT. I withdraw it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in support of this 
amendment. It is different from the one which I offered a while ago. 
Objection was made to this amendment on the ground that it would 
double the duty on spirits necessarily used in compound substances. 
The present amendment makes an exemption in that respect, and is 
designed to apply to whisky and alcohol pure. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] stated a few moments 
ago that under the Constitution you can not levy any internal-revenue 
tax on what is to be shipped abroad. Surely the gentleman does not 
mean to assert that Con; has not the power to enforce collection of 
taxes on any distilled spirits made and deposited in United States ware- 
houses. Under the law passed by a Democratic Congress distillers were 
allowed to get their distilled spirits out of bond free of internal-reyenue 
tax by filing a bond to the effect that said spirits were to be shipped to 
foreign countries. 

Here is the provision of the statutes allowing alcohol to be withdrawn 
from bond: 

Sec, 20, That under such regulations and requirements as to stamps, bonds, and 
other security as shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
any manufacturer of perfumery, medicines, or preparations for export manufact- 
uring the same in a duly constituted pen deepak | Bl roaster shall be author- 
ized to withdraw, in original packages from any distillery warehouse, so much 
alcohol as he may require for the said purpose, without the payment of the in- 
ternal-revenue tax thereon. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means knows this; 
every member of that committee knows it. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas | Mr. HASKELL], who a few moments ago promised me to do all he 
could against this whisky bill, was, I recollect, one of the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means who last session consented to that 
nnanimous report giving the distillers an indefinite extension of the 
bonded period. 

In this amendment I simply ask a Republican Congress to overturn 
the corrupt legislation of previous Democratic Co The first 
motion ever made on this floor in reference to this subject came froma 
Democrat, and proposed as the bonded period sixty days. The dis- 
tillers subsequently asked to be allowed one year, and agreed that they 
would pay 5 per cent. interest in addition to the tax. Then they came 
in here when the Democrats were in power in 1875 to 1880 and asked 
three years’ extension of the bonded period without interest. What- 
ever quantity was to be exported should go free of any Government tax. 

The large distilleries of this country are shipping millions of gallans 
abroad and paying no internal-revenue tax. And yet, Mr. Chairman, 
we are going right ahead and arresting men for making half a gallon 
of whisky or for selling a pint of it to a neighbor in violation of the law, 
while the enormous distilleries are enabled under Democratic laws to 
pile up millions on millions of gallons to be shipped abroad, on which 
taa Leena during the past three years has not received one dol- 

rof tax. * 

Sir, this is a serious matter. Even-handed justice is not done These 
great manufacturers of abominable poison are encouraged to overpro- 
duce byan extraordinary protection and singular tyranny in the enforce- 
ment of the laws. The wonder is that outraged human beings have 
quietly submitted so long. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was not to. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, to 
come in at the end of this section 2501. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That any alcohol or distilled spirits to be used in the arts and man- 
ufactures, reimported as herein provided, may be withdrawn from the ware- 
house without payment of any internal-revenue tax under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may prescribe, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. HOOKER. Itis evident, Mr. Chairman, that that amendment 
will lead to considerable debate. I therefore ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill to move that the committee do now rise. 


Mr. KELLEY. I will move that the committee rise whenever we 
i of this paragraph. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!’’] 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish to be heard briefly upon the amendment. 
The amendment I have offered isa most important and substantial one, 
and it is submitted to the committee not only in perfect good faith, but 
with the honest, and as I trust the vote of this committee will show, 
the reasonable hope that it will be ingrafted upon the bill. 

It provides that alcohol imported into this country to be used in the 
arts and manufactures shall not pay any duty. It is one step in the 
direction of the broader proposition which has just been ruled out by 
the Chairman upon a pointof order. I introduce this amendment now 
and here at the request and after consultation with several members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. Asalcohol is the chief and most expen- 
sive constituent of many of the chemicals and medicinal preparations 
legislated upon by this bill, the question whether it shall be free or taxed 
should be decided before we begin the direct consideration of any of the 
schedules, and this for the obvious reason that the present price and the 
present duty of a large number of the articles embraced in these sched- 
ules will be determined by it. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the urgent demand of the industrial in- 
terests for legislation upon this subject; in view of the fact that it has 
been at the last session publicly stated upon this floor by one of its 
members—I alude to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL]— 
that the Ways and Means Committee were unanimous in their approval 
of the principle of this legislation, I must express my surprise, and the 
countty will be surprised, that no action has yet been taken in this Con- 
gress and no promise of action is given by the gentlemen to whom this 
subject under our rules is intrusted. 

On the 13th of March, 1882, I introduced H. R. 5082, ‘‘to authorize 
the withdrawal from distillery warehouse, without tax, of alcohol and 
other spirits to be used in industrial pursuits.” That bill provides for 
the use of alcohol in the arts in two forms, methylated, that is, mixed 
with one-ninth of its bulk of methyl or wood aleohol of equal proof 
strength, and pure, in which latter form its complete destruction was 
to be entailed, so that it could not be recovered by any process of dis- 
tillation. 

Not once, but repeatedly, in company with-my honorable friend from 
Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH], I appeared before that committee in advo- 
cacy and explanation of this bill. The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue was called before the committee and has made several reports upon 
the subject showing the number of persons who would be benefited by 
this legislation. The bill, however, has never been reported upon by 
the Ways and Means Committee. We have not even had an adverse 
report. We have had no direct opportunity, therefore, of testing the 
deliberate judgment of the House as to the expediency and necessity of 
making alcohol free in the arts. This bill has been strangled in the 
committee-room, that ‘‘ tomb of the Capulets’’ in which the best hopes 
and opportunities of the people are so often buried. Such is the out- 
come of that infamous, undemocratic, and unrepublican system of 
“rules” which dominates this House, an oligarchical tyranny from 
which even the Czar of the Russias might learn some lessons, 

And now, sir, when, after nearly a year’s delay and denial of a hear- 
ing before the House, I offer a part of that bill, that committee, which 
should long ago have reported it, endeavors, and with too much success, 
to still further deny the two hundred and ninety-three members of this 
Honse an opportunity to represent their constituents by voting for this 
amendment by making a ‘‘point of order” uponit. It is, says the ven- 
erable chairman of the committee, the ‘‘substance of a bill already pend- 
ing.” Pending where? Pending in the very committee of the objector; 
in the yery committee which has reported this long and bulky bill upon 
cognate subjects, but which has not had time or inclination to dispose 
of the one now grown musty upon its files. 

Before the war we had no tax upon alcohol; now we pay $1.80 per 
gallon. Asaconsequence the use of alcohol has greatly decreased. Before 
the tax, over 33 per cent. of the alcohol manufactured in this country 
was used in the arts; now less than 5 per cent, issoused. What further 
effect has been had? It is well known that alcohol is the great solvent 
of nature. It was used in a large per cent. of the chemicals and medi- 
cines until its high price caused the substitution of fusel-oil, which isa 
poison, and other injurious and less effective solvents. When, there- 
fore, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], in his discussion of 
this bill the other day, referred to the fact that fusel-oil had been re- 
duced in duty one-half, I could not refrain from asking him in that 
connection why he and his committee had not been equally liberal to- 
ward alcohol. Why should the health of our people be injured by dis- 
couraging the use of alcohol and encouraging the importation and use 
of fusel-oil, its poisonous and improper substitute? Benzine, also a 
most dangerous article to human life, has been, because of its greater 
cheapness, introduced as a burning fluid. 

Who are affected by the present high tax on alcohol? I hold inmy 
hand the y of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to the Ways 
and Means Committee, which shows that there are over 150,000 arti- 
sans and manufacturers in the United States whom this unjust, un- 
necessary, and exorbitant tax now oppresses. Gentlemen on the other 
side im to the country that they are the especial advocates and 


protectors of American industry. I challenge that claim upon this 
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vote. I challenge them to show to this great body of artisans and 
manufacturers—to the 1,321 manufacturers of chemicals and medi- 
cinal preparations; to the 3,640 photographers; to the 16,412 hatters; 
to the 3,618 dealers in leaf-tobacco; to the pelle retail druggists; to 
the 110, ‘660 painters and varnishers; to the Armea t jewelers, per- 
cussion-cap and carpet manufacturers, the the brass found- 
ers, and other numerous representatives of industeh industries who are com- 
pelled, as Commissioner Raum in his report shows, to use alcohol—I 
ask them to show to these men that their professions of friendship are 
not idle words, but that they are ready by their votes for this amend- 
ment to give them relief from this burdensome and unnecessary tax. 

Will you do it, gentlemen? Here is no question of temperance—of 
whisky or no whisky. Here is a plain sigur to lift a heavy load 
from the necks of American workingmen, of American man TS, 
and give them an equal chance with the products of foreign lands where 
alcohol is free. 

I appeal also to members on this floor who represent agricultural con- 
stituencies. The relation of the farm to the distillery is well known. 
Make alcohol free and you increase its manufacture, and thus increase 
a demand for grain. 

the last fiscal year, as you will find from the report of the 
eein heih of Internal Revenue, 23,109,000 bushels of corn, 4,630,- 
000 of rye, and 2,579,000 of barley were used for di g- The Com- 
missioner in another report tells us that if alcohol is made free you will 
increase its production 20,000,000 gallons every year. What does that 
mean? It means that 5, 000,000 more bushels of corn will be consumed 
annually. And this corn, ‘be it remembered, is generally of an in- 
ferior and unmarketable quality, that would, if not thus used, rotin the 
granary. As the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], upon 
a former discussion of this question, well said: 


There can be no question of the economy to the farmer from the ge porn of 

the tax on One bushel of corn will not carry another to the seaboard. 

l put into alcohol will carry five to the seaboard. The two bush- 

els sent in bulk, one to pay for the other, ai, con from the farm. Those that 

go into alcohol are left at least in their nutritive and fertilizing substances in 
the neighborhood of the farm to enrich it and assist it in feeding cattle. 


These words I now commend unto their author and to every gentle- 
— who intends to prevent, by his vote, the good results which they 
detail. 

Free alcohol is now allowed in two instances under our own laws: 
first, to ‘‘any manufacturer of medicines, cordials, and other liquors 
for export,” and second, for scientific purposes. In England since 1855 
free spirits have been withdrawn for the artsand manufactures. France 
and Germany, our other two most formidable rivals in trade, have fol- 
lowed the geen of England. What is the effect of this state of 
things? In all these articles of manufacture, where alcohol is an ele- 
ment, the American manufacturer, having to pay $1.80 per gallon onit, 
is unable to compete with his brethren across the water. Is this your 
boasted encouragement of home industries? Is this the e and 
liberal policy under which you confidently expect to build up and to 
prosper the interests of our own people? These are — which 
our constituents will expect to be answered. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

- The committee divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 92. 

Mr. WILLIS. No quorum. 

I desire to say that t do not wish to take up the time of the commit- 
tee, and if a vote can be had upon this in the House, I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw the point. [Cries of ““No!’’] You ought not to 
be afraid of the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky insist upon 
the point? 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask a vote in the House upon the amendment. If 
that is refused, then I must insist upon tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. HASKELL and Mr. WILLIS were appointed tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 30, noes 91. 

se (no further count being demanded) the amendment was not agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem, in addition to 


the dui ti imposed b ae lips evied, collected, and paid on all goods, 
uties W, co. an ona wares, 
merchandise which shall shall be rted on mn veel: poncho of the United States; 


impo 
Dotan discriminating duty shall an appi io and merchandise 
which shall be imported in vessels not e via tates, entitled, by treaty 
or any act of Songes, to be entered in the ports of the U. ted States on pay- 
ment of the same duties as shall then be saoe peic on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported in vessels of the United States. 


Mr. KELLEY. There is a verbal amendment, a mere typographical 
correction, which I desire to make in this section; in line 155, strike out 
the word *‘on ” and insert ‘‘in.’’ 

The amendment was to. 

5 nef COX, of New York. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
es) 


_Mr. KELLEY. Pending that I move that the committee do now 
rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported thatthe Committee ef 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under consid- 
eration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move thatthe House do now adjourn. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pending the motion to adjourn, leave of absence was granted, 
To Mr. URNER, for two days, on account of important business. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 


TheSPEAKER announced the following appointments to fill vacancies 
on standing and select committees, namely: 

Mr. Doxey on the Committee on Mines and Mining, vice Mr. CAL- 
KINS, excused on his own request from further service thereo: 

Mr. JosEPH D. TAYLOR on the Committee on Education om and Labor, 
vice Mr. PAGE, excused at his own request from further service thereon; 

Mr. JosEPH D. TAYLOR on the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Shackelford; 

Mr. WHEELER on the Committee on Military Affairs, to fill a va- 
cancy; and 

Mr, CAINE on the Committee on the Post-Ofiice and Post-Roads, vice 
Mr. BRENTS, excused at his own request from further service thereon. 

The motion to adjourn was then agreed to; and MAY (at 5 

o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were leid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: The petition of the Cotton Exchange of 
Shreveport, Louisiana, protesting against an increase of duty on cotton- 
ties—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRENTS: Papers relating to the claim of John S. Chisom— 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWER: The petition of citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
the passage of the Brewer bill relating to commercial travelers—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COLERICK: The petition of George W. Beaner and 68 others, 
of Fremont, and of Thomas P. Walker and 59 others, of Orland, In- 
diana, for reduction of duty on sugar—severally to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE: The petition of citizens of Coquille Valley, for an 
appropriation for the improvement of the Coquille River, Oregon—to. 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HARDENBERGH: The petition of Rudolph Kuenstler and 
of cigar manufacturers of Hoboken and of Jersey City, New Jersey, against 
a reduction of duty on imported cigars—severally to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of John A. Bonker, relative to certain surveys— 
cai on Commerce. ja PRE 

y Mr. HITT: Memorial recommending that Captain George E. Bel- 
knap be authorized to accept a donation—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: The petition of Dr. E. L. Boothly and others, 
of Hammond, Wisconsin, for the continuance of the immigrant inspec- 
tion service—to the Committee on Public Health. 

By Mr. JADWIN: The petition of John Hayden and 9 others, citizens 
of New Milford, Pennsylvania, protesting against an increase of duty 
on tin-plate—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of Rodman Morse and 15 others, of New Milford, 
and of J. H. Munger and 18 others, of Susquehanna County, Pennsy]- 
vania, protesting against a reduction of tax on whisky and tobacco— 
severally to the same committee. 

By Mr. LADD: The petition of soldiers who served in the Aroostook 
war, for a pension—to the Select Committee on the Payment of Pensions, 
Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. LORD: The petition of 20 citizens of Michigan, protesting 
against the abrogation of the fishing clause of the Washington treaty— 
to the Committee on Foreign 

By Mr. MANNING: The petition of Patrick Brown and 14 other citi- 
zens, Claiming lands within the Ontonagon and Brule River Railroad 
grant, for confirmation of title—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURCH: The petition of Wells Simpson and others, of Hamp- 
den, Maine, for pensions for services in the Aroostook war—to the Se- 
lect Committee on the Payment of Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: The petition of Adelheit Rhein, for a pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, protesting 
against the transfer of the Signal-Service from the War Department to the 
Department of the Interior—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the resolution adopted by the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, 
recommending the same percentage of reduction of the duty on mo- 
lasses as is made in the duty on the lower grades of sugar—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: The petition of Henderson Lynch, of Green 
County, Tennessee, for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, papers relating to the pension claim of Walter D. Plowden—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. H. SMITH: The petition of Mary F. Creney, for a pen- 
sion—to the same committee. 

Also, papers relating to the application of Mrs. Clementine Ruther- 
ford for renewal of patent—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: The petition of physicians and surgeons of Pekin, 
Illinois, for continuance of the immigrant inspection service—to the 
Committee on Public Health. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Memorial of the Legislature of Minnesota, praying 
for further and more liberal appropriations for improvement of the har- 
bor of Duluth, Minnesota—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: The petition of citizens of the twentieth Con- 
gressional district of Ohio, relative to the duty on tin-plates, &c.—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANCE: The petition of H. C. Burns and others, fora mail- 
route from Mooresborough, North Carolina, to Gaffney’s, South Caro- 
lina—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. VAN VOORHIS: The petition of J. D. Bingham and 77 others, 
citizens of Spencerport, New York, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARNER: The petition of Jefferson King, administrator of 
the estate of Robert J. Small, deceased, for relief—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG: The petition of the Arkwright Club, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, for a reduction of the tariff duties on raw material en- 
tering into the production of silk, cotton, and other fabrics produced 
in the United States—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on foreign manufactured products than that recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Of employés of Hollidaysburgh and Gap Iron 
Works, of Blair County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. CLARDY: Of 358 employés of the Iron Mountain Company, 
of Missouri. 

By Mr. CURTIN : Of employés of the Logan Iron and Steel Company, 
of Logan, Mifflin County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. DIBRELL: Of employés of Tennessee Coal and Railroad 
Company, of Troy City, Tennessee. 

By Mr. ERRETT: Of 112 employés of Eliza Furnace, and of 100 em- 
ployés of the mill of Long & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. FISHER: Four petitions of citizens of Huntingdon County, 
Pennsylvania: 

By Mr. FORD: Of workingmen of Saint Louis, Missouri. 

By Mr. GODSHALK : Of 50 employés of the Merion Iron Company, 
of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Of employés of the Fox River Iron Company, 
of West Depere, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. J. HAMMOND: Ofworkingmen of Au Sable Forks, New York. 

By Mr. HARDENBERGH: Of employés of Adirondack Steel Works 
of Jersey City, and of the Arkwright Club. 

By Mr. HILL: Of workingmen of Chester Furnace, Morris County, 
New Jersey. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Of 35 workingmen, employés of V. Cresson,, 
8 of John R. Snow, and 222 employés of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. PHISTER: Of 65 employés of the Ashland Coal and Iron 
Company of Ashland, Boyd County, Kentucky. 

By Mr. A. TOWNSEND: Of employés of Otis Iron and Steel Works, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Of employés of the Warner Iron Company, 
of Tennessee. 


The following petitions, remonstrating against the proposed transfer of 
the revenue-marine tothe Navy Department, were presented and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce: 

By Mr. CHACE: Of Captain Albert Church and others, of Life-Sav- 
ing Service stations Nos. 1 and 2, third district of Rhode Island. 

By Mr. CRAPO: Of Charles G. Churchill and others, of Marston 
Holmes and others, of masters and owners of vessels and oth of 
Plymouth, and of Timothy W. Calder and 200 others of Nantucket, 
Massachusetts. 

By Mr. CROWLEY: Of kı and surfmen of life-saving station 
No. 5, of the Buffalo Board of e, of ship-owners and masters, and 
of merchants and others, of Buffalo, New York. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Of keepers and crew of life-boat station No. 3, 
of ship-owners and of citizens, Otsego, New York. 

By Mr. MURCH: Of the crew of life-saving station No. 3, of Maine. 

By Mr. RANDALL: The resolution adopted by the Towboat Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. SKINNER: Of citizens of Jefferson County, New York. 

By Mr. J. H. SMITH: Ofk and crew of United States life-saving 
station No. 37, Kings County, New York. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, January 30, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11.o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GARLAND presented a memorial of citizens of Fort Smith, 
Ar rotesting against the establishment of a United States court 
in the Indian Territory; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of W. A. Knight and 77 others, 
citizens of Franklin County, Tennessee, praying that no lower rate of 
duties be imposed on importations of goods than those recommended 
by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LOGAN presented two petitions of citizens of Kane County, 
Illinois, praying for the passage of the bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to soldiers who have Jost a limb in the service; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of iron-workers of Chicago, Illinois, 
praying for the passage of the tariff bill as reeommended by the Tariff 
Commission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, presented a resolution adopted by 
the Wisconsin State Grange, in favor of an amendment of the patent 
laws; which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of citizens of Davenport, Iowa, 
and a petition of the Burlington (Iowa) Board of Trade, praying for the 
passage of what is known as the Lowell bankruptcy bill; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Dubuque, Iowa, praying 
for an appropriation for the p of constructing a pier connecting 
the outer wall of the Des Moines Rapids Canal, in the Mississippi River, 
with the pivot pier of the Keokuk and Hamilton bridge; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the petition of 8. D. Arnold and 38 work- 
ingmen of Fox River Iron Works, at West Depere, Wisconsin, praying 
that no lower duties be imposed on iron and steel products than are 
recommended by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on 
the table, 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of employés of Sharp, Daniels 
& Co’s Iron Works at Steubenville, Ohio, praying that no lower duties 
be imposed on any article of foreign manufacture than are recommended 
by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. INGALLS presented a concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of Kansas, relating to the institution of a suit to determine 
a disputed question of title to certain lands in Allen County, in that 
State; which was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution No. 10, relating to the institution of a suit to deter- 
mine a disputed question of title to certain lands in Allen County, Kansas, 


Whereas the title to certain even-numbered sections of land in Allen County, 
Kansas, has long been in dispute between the settlers thereon and the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad toes and 

Whereas the said settlers went upon said lands in good faith, believing that 
said lands were subject to homestead and kaa te entries, and have long oc- 
cupied the same as their homes, and have made lasting and valuable improve- 


ments thereon; and 

Whereas the said railroad Cony ened and its ass are now attempting by 
suit in the district court in Allen County to eject said settlers from their homes 
and deprive them of their improvements— labor of years—which, if done, 
will cause great yer gy as d ; and 

Whereas it is claimed by said settlers, upon the advice of eminent counsel, 
that the patents held by the said railroad company were illegally and improvi- 
dently issued, and are in law void, and that said ds are in Jaw public lands 
and subject to homestead and pre-emption entries; and 

Whereas the question of the validity of said patents can only be determined 
in the Federal courts, and the Attorney-General of the United States has directed 
that a suit be brought therein for the purpose of determining such question, but 
ported ar re es attorney for the district of Kansas has declined to bring such 
suit: Therefore, 


Resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Kansas (the senate concur- 
ing therein}, t our Senators and Representatives in be requested to 

e such action as will cause said suit to be EE instituted. 
nited States be respect- 


That the honorable Attorney-General of the 
fully requested to cause said suit to be Tamediately instituted. 

That a copy of these resolutions be at once forwarded by the secre- 
tary of state to our Senators and Representatives in Congress and the honorable 
Attorney-General of the United States. 

STATE or KANSAS, Secretary's Office: 

I, James Smith, secretary of state of the State of Kansas, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of original house concurrent reso- 
lution No, 10 of Legislature of 1883, now on file in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my 
official seal. ne at Topeka, Kansas, this 26th day of January, A. D, 1883. 

[sean] JAMES SMITH, Secretary of State, 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a petition of the employés of the Ashland 
(Kentucky) Coal and Iron Company, praying that Congress will adopt 
no lower rates of duties on any foreign manufactured products than are 
recommended by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. PLUMB presented eleven petitions of citizens of Kansas, praying 
for a reduction of duty on sugar; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. LAPHAM presented a petition of citizens of Buffalo, New York; 
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a petition of citizens of Tarrytown, New York; a petition of citizens of 
Fredonia, New York; a petition of citizens of Sauquoit, New York; a 
petition of citizens of Webb’s Mills, New York; a petition of citizens 
of Glens Falls, New York; and a petition of citizens of Dundee, New 
York, praying for a reduction of the duty on sugar; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a petition of the students of the Hampton 
Institute, Virginia, 353 colored and 63 Indians, their original signatures, 
praying for the appropriation of funds for the education of their respect- 
ive races and for national aid to common schools. The subject-matter 
having been reported on, I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. CONGER presented three petitions of citizens of Michigan, numer- 
ously signed, praying for a reduction of the duty on sugar; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GORMAN presented a memorial of A. Schumacher & Co., C. 
Morton Stewart, and other merchants and ship-owners of Baltimore, 
Maryland, protesting against the abolition of-the office of shipping com- 
missioner; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the employés of the Catoctin Furnaces, 
mining and smelting iron ores, of Frederick County, Maryland, pray- 
ing that no lower rate of duties be imposed on any article of foreign 
manufacture than that recommended by the Tariff Commission; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BARROW, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4387) granting a pension to Anthony B. Graves, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I am instructed by the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2228) to extend to the port of Perth 
Amboy, in the State of New Jersey, the privileges of sections 2990 to 
2997 of the Revised Statutes, inclusive, to ask to be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, it being a matter appertaining to that committee. 

The.report was agreed to. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. While I am on my feet, and as the matter is be- 
fore the Senate, perhaps I may be permitted to state that I hold in my 
hand another bill which is intended to take the place of the one I have 
reported to the Senate, whichis faulty. I shall ask leave at the proper 
time to introduce this bill and to have it referred to the Committee on 
Commerce to be considered by them. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7240) for the relief of William H. Donohoe, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 320) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan to the directors of the competitive drill, at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, one hundred tents, have duly considered the same and instruct 
me to report it adversely, and to say that in pursuance of the notice 
given to the Senate at the last session the Committee on Military Affairs 
have not deemed it proper to authorize the loan of any more tents or 
flags or tent-poles. It is involving a great to the Government 
and is rapidly consuming all the tents on hand. I move that the joint 
resolution be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 124) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan tents to the board of directors of the national military 
competitive drill to be held at Nashville, Tennessee, in May, 1883, re- 
prt saree thereon; and the joint resolution was postponed in- 

y. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2242) for the relief of James W. Schaumburg, re- 
ported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Fi to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 3220) to ratify the issuance of duplicate checks 
in certain cases by the superintendent of the mint of the United States 
at San Francisco, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5300) to amend chapter 58 of volume 20 of the 
United States Statutes at relating to contracts under the War 
Department, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4562) for the relief of Julia A. Stimers, 
widow of the engineer of the Monitor, to report it without amendment 
and to recommend its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar and the report will be ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on Railroads, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. a to authorize the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and other rai companies to unite and consolidate so as to form 
-a continuous line of railroad between the tidal waters of the Atlantic 
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and Pacific Oceans, reported it with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GROVER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2203) to authorize the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company to extend its road toa point on the lands of the United States 
at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, reported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LAPHAM, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 277) providing fora new mixed 
commission in accordance with the treaty of April 25, 1866, with the 
United States of Venezuela, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1991) to authorize the Court of Claims to examine and determine 
whether certain awards therein specified, rendered by the commission 
organized under the claims convention of the 25th of April, 1866, be- 
tween the United States and Venezuela, were obtained by fraud or cor- 
ruption, asked to be discharged from its further consideration and that 
it be indefinitely postponed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported an amendmentintended to be proposed to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing, to 
which was referred a resolution for printing the report of the Librarian 
of Congress, to report it without amendment, and to ask for its present 
consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the annual report of the Librarian of Con; for the calendar 
ear 1882 be printed, and that five hundred extra copies, with covers, be printed 
or the use of the Library. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. McPHERSON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2435) to extend to the port of Perth Amboy, in 
the State of New Jersey, the privileges of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable 
goods, and for other purposes,” passed June 10, 1880; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. KELLOGG asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce & bill (S. 2436) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
transfer to the Secretary of the Interior for entry and sale all reserved 
lands in the State of Louisiana not needed for naval purposes; which was 
read twice by itstitle, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also asked and; by unanimous consent, obtained leave to intro- 
duct a bill (S. 2437) providing that sales of property on the order, judg- 
ment, or decree of the circuit or district courts be made by the marshal; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GEORGE asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2438) to authorize the construction of a bridge over 
Bayou Barnard, in the State of Mississippi; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Kansas in favor of the location of a soldiers’ home on the Fort Riley 
military reservation, in that State. In this connection I wish to intro- 
duce a bill for the accomplishment of that purpose, which I will ask 
to have referred to the Committee on Pensions, and I venture to express 
the opinion that that committee will have time to attend to it, as another 
committee of this body had not; and in introducing the bill I call at- 
tention to the fact that there is not now room enough in the existing 
homes for those who by law are entitled to admission into them, that 
there exists a very great necessity for an increase of accommodations, 
that there are more ex-soldiers of the Union Army in theStates of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Colorado in proportion to the | poo than probably 
in any other portion of the United States, and if they are to have prac- 
tically the benefit of the soldiers’ home system which has been estab- 
lished by the Government it is not rere fh we pos but essentially just and 
necessary that a home should be establi somewhere within conven- 
ient reach of that large and largely increasing soldier population. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a bill (8.2439) 
to authorize the Secretary of War to establish a home for indigent sol- 
diers and sailors in the State of Kansas; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GARLAND. I intended this morning to ask the indulgence of 
the Senate to consider the bill (S. 2412) to encourage the holding of a 
world’s industrial and cotton centennial exposition in the year 1884, 
but the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] tells me that he has the cen- 
sus deficiency appropriation bill ready and it is very important that it 
should pass. That isa bill of pressing necessity, and I shall not ask the 
consideration of the bill I have named to-day, but I willask the Senate 
to do me the favor to-morrow morning, before we take up the tariff bill, 
to take up the bill, and I am satisfied it will not take exceeding fifteen 
minutes to dispose of it. 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAIR. IftheSenator from Maine will give way for a moment I 
wish to call up the joint resolution extending the thanks of Congress to 
Mr. John F. Slater. It has been pending some time in the Senate and 
must go to the House. It is not a resolution that can take debate or 

occupy time, but it is really n that we should advance it in or- 
der that it may be considered at this session; otherwise we shall be al- 
most too long in doing an act of courtesy. I hope the Senate will allow 
it to be taken up and passed. If it leads to debate I shall not press it 
now. 

Mr. HALE. I should be very glad to give way to the Senator, but I 
am already under obligations to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GAR- 
LAND], who gave way the matter in his charge on the condition that the 
census appropriation measure should be taken up and passed. I have 
-also had an ent with the Senator in charge of the revenue bill, 
who has not to push that matter until this is through. Under 
those conditions I think the Senator from New Hampshire will see that 
I ought not to yield to anything, but try to get the appropriation measure 
through. 

Mr MORRILL. I desire to say merely that I understand there isa 
pressing necessity for the passage of the census appropriation, which is 
a deficiency, in order to keep the men at work who are now and have 
heretofore been employed in the 
completion; and as I am informed by the Senator from Maine that it 
will not take five minutes, I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves to 
postpone the Calendar. 

Mr. HALE. I think there will be unanimous consent given to take 
up the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

CENSUS DEFICIENCY. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. Res. 323) making appro- 
priations for continuing the work of the Tenth Census. 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 3, before the word ‘‘hundred,’’ 
to strike out “two” andinsert ‘‘one;’’ so as to read: 

That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to continue the work in Census Bureau. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, impressions not favorable to the 
value or the verity of the census work now being conducted have gained 
general circulation. I donot know whether they are warranted or not. 
We were told when the act was passed in 1879 that the expenses of the 
census would be about $3,000,000. ‘They already very nearly approach 
$5,000,000, and the work is still very far from being complete. 

My impression is that the work of the census was laid out upon a 
ground-plan far too extensive for the most practical purposes. It is re- 
ported that a large number of volumes yet remain in manuscript not 
prepared forthe Printer. From a cursory examination of their titles I 
am convinced that many of them ought not to be printed. There are 
volumes about the statistics of cities and towns that may in the future 
be valuable and perhaps should be purchased to go with the Franklin 
archives and the Rochambeau papers, to be placed away in the files for 
the historian and antiquarian of the future; but I hope we shall have 
some examination as to the condition of this work, in order that we 
may know whether any further expense should be incurred in printing 
‘this vast amount of manuscript. 

The entire publication we are assured will reach the enormous aggre- 
gate of 16,000 I am disposed to believe that a very large pro- 
portion of this is not properly census material, and if there is any way 
of preventing the accumulation of expense in the printing of material 
that does not properly belong to the work that was undertaken by the 
Census Bureau, I hope the committee may be instructed to make that 
inquiry, so that there will be a stoppage somewhere of the already enor- 
mous expenditure that has been incurred in taking the Tenth 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have shared, as I think other Sena- 
tors have, somewhat in the feeling of the Senator from Kansas with 
reference to the condition of the work in the Census Office. I have 
been disappointed that appropriations made from time to time with a 
view to the finishing of the work have been found inadequate, and I 
have been restive under the necessity of again and again calling upon 
the Senate for new appropriations of money to finish the work. 

When the subject-matter of this last deficiency came to the Senate 
and was referred to she Census Committee, of which I have the honor 
to be the chairman, the committee took the matter in hand and went 
into something of an investigation as to the condition and status of the 
work in the Census Office. We found that the present Superintendent, 
Colonel Seaton, had broken down under the strain of the labors im- 
posed upon him, very arduous and faithful labors; I may say the entire 
committee was convinced of that fact. The charge of the establishment 
had fallen upon the acting chief clerk, Mr. Richards, who became the 
acting superintendent. He was sent for and came to the committee, 
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which is in a rapid state of 


and at the request of the committee prepared a careful and definitive, 
statement of the work in the Census Office applicable to each subject- 
matter embraced there. 

If the Senator from Kansas or any Senator will examine Senate Re- 
port No. 941, which accompanied the joint resolution, he will there 
find in the form of letters either to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, or to me, as chairman of the Census Committee, a com- 
plete statement of the condition of the work and its needs. He will 
find a statement in detail how this money needs to be used, upon what 
part of the work it will be expended, how much will be necessary to 
complete each volume, and the time at which each volume may be ex- 


pected. 

But the committee did not stop there. Finding that the Superin- 
tendent was so ill that he could not be depended upon for continuing 
his work, and realizing the feeling such as the Senator from Kansas has 
expressed, and other Senators have shared, that something must be 
done in an authoritative way to satisfy Congress and the public that 
this work was to be brought to a speedy end for a comparatively small 
sum of money, the Secretary of the Interior, at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee, sent for General Francis A. Walker, the original Superintendent, 
the framer of the plan under which the work has been conducted, the 
father of the system under which the census is taken, who resigned 
about a year ago, on which Colonel Seaton was appointed as his suc- 
cessor, and went to Boston, taking charge there of the School of Tech- 
nology. General Walker at once ded to the summons, reporting 
to the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary having been heard be- 
the Committee on Appropriations considering this matter. General 
alker at once, in view of this feeling of restiveness about the work, 
to leave all other vocations to stay here and take of 
e work and to continue administering it until the whole work is 
completed. He does that in no spirit of opposition to the present 
Superintendent, who is ill, but acting in conjunction with him and in 
conjunction with and subordination to the Secretary of the Interior. 
SA writes me a letter, of yesterday’s date, which I ask the Secretary to 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE InTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1883. 


DEAR SIR: vie phy Spon two days in examining the condition of the census 
bade id, cor able to report that I find it much more advanced than I 

The compendium—1,800 pages—is all in type, and the proofs of the last table 
are oh at noon to-day. ‘The same energy which the Government Print- 
ing Office has layed in porny up this large amount of matter would enable 
the work to be printed and bound copies delivered next week. 
The full “ Sor of the population volume will be sent to the Printing Office 
on or before Fri next; that of the volume on manufactures will be sent next 
week; and that of the volume on the week following. 

I can say with confidence that the above-mentioned volumes will all be in the 
Printing Office on or before the 20th day of February. Within the same period 
it will be eto send to the Public Printer 1,500 quarto of solid sta- 
tistical les, one-half relating to saioan yen pg" , canals, and the steam 
— of the United States, the other halfrelating to the mortality of our popu- 

on. 
I am, respectfully, yours, 


Hon. EUGENE HALE, United States Senate. 


Mr. HALE. Ihave also just received the following letter from Sec- 
retary Teller, which I will read: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 27, 1883. 


FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


Sr: I inclose herewith a copy of a letter just received from General Francis 
census, I ha 


A. Walker, concerning the ve accepted the services of Generel 
alker, and I trust there will be no further delay in the completion of the work 
See very COA 
ery yY, 
H. M. TELLER, Secretary, 
Hon, EUGENE 
Chairman of the on the Tenth Census, 


United States Senate. 
And the letter which the Secretary transmits is this: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 27, 1883. 

Sw: In view of the severe and protracted sickness of the Superintendent of 
Census, at this critical period of the census work, I hereby offer my services un- 
reservedly to the Department. 

Should it be your pleasure to accept them, I will give to the work all the time 
and all the labor, in personal attendance upon the office in Washington, which 
may be Res A aage to bring out the several reports to your satisfaction. 

Such ce as I might render in this connection would be in strict sub- 
ordination rå the Department, and in cordial co-operation with the acting su- 
perintenden 

It would, also, be without any wish on my part to receive compensation. 


Very res y, yours, 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. 

Hon. H. M. TELLER, Secretary of the Interior. 

am I believe, Mr. President, that under General Walker’s eye and 
control—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Will the Senator be kind enough to 
read again the latter part of the letter about compensation? I did not 
cateh it. 

Mr. HALE. The latter portion is as follows: 


Such assistance as I might render in this connection would be in strict subor- 
paneer to the Department, and in cordial co-operation with the acting superin- 
tendent. 

It would, also, be without any wish on my part to receive compensation. 
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General Walker feels that, having been responsible for the plan orig- 
” mally of this great work and having been so largely and so completely 
trusted by Congress in the carrying out of that plan, it is due to the 
work and to himself as well as to the public service that he give his 
time now in bringing the work to a completion. 

I believe, Mr. President, that under his eye and control this will be 
done, and that we shall be satisfied with the result. 

So far as.regards the point the Senator from Kansas makes, that this 
work has been amplified and has become too large, and that much mat- 
ter has been collected that is of relatively little value, that was all con- 
sidered last session. The Committee on Printing were instructed to 
take the matter up and see in what form it should be issued, and the 
appropriation was made and has already been partly expended for that 
p I do not believe that at this time it would be good economy 
or good husbandry to reject the work that has cost so much to collect, 
all of which is valuable to some degree, and you can not, of course, find 
any work of fifteen volumes of a thousand pages each where there is 
not ores of much greater relative value than others. When the 
work is completed, as it will be in a few months, it will be a most in- 
valuable work, and if it is properly tabulated with proper tables of con- 
tents, and, what is of more importance than anything else, properly 
indexed—that point was enforced upon General Walker’s mind by the 
committee in its discussion with him—we shall have a work, as I have 
said, invaluable to the American people and to the world, and I hope 
we are going to get it now, and I believe that we shall. 

I do not say that this $100,000—and itis not put in that light—will 
absolutely clean up the work. The subject-matter of the final clear- 
ing up of the work must be considered in a final appropriation, prob- 
ably to be embraced in the sundry civil appropriation bill, and at 
that time, if there are any further directions needed to be given, they 
can be given; but I think this—and I say it withsome confidence now, 
although in this matter my confidence has been a plant of slow growth— 
will wind up the business. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine, 
as a matter of information, how much the appropriations already made 
for the census have amounted to? 

Mr. HALE. Four million five hundred and seyenty-five thousand 
dollars. I will say here that as compared with the magnitude of the 
work and the increase of population, supposing that the work had been 
upon the same plan as the Ninth Census, the proportionate increase of 
wealth and population would have brought the nse of this census 
up to about just what it has cost; and by that money we get not only 
that relative increase, but the vast subjects-matter that have been em- 
braced for the first time in this work. 
` Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I am not complaining about the ag- 
gregate expenditure for the purposes of taking and publishing the report 
of the census, I believe that the per capita expense of the census of 
1870 was about 9 cents, and that the increase for the Tenth Census is 
but proportional; but the most serious allegation is this: not that the 
statistics have been enormously amplified, but that they are not reliable. 
It is averred with a great deal of minuteness and particularity of detail 
that these statistics have been doctored; that in consequence of the con- 
flict arising by reason of the minute subdivision of the various tabula- 
tions discrepancies have occurred which have been summarily reconciled 
by processes of elongation and of amputation respectively. This money 
had better have been thrown into the deep sea than to have been ex- 
pended for statistics that are unreliable and inaccurate. Take one illus- 
tration. It is said that in the agricultural statistics it appeared that 
there were several million pounds more of flour ground than there are 
pounds of wheat from which if could have been manufactured, and that 
upon a comparison of these tables the summary method was adopted of 
cutting off a certain te of flour and distributing that diminution 
arbitrarily among various States where flour was manufactured. 

Again it is alleged that in the report of the statistics of forestry and 
lumber, which I see are yet in manuscript, the whole tabulation is 
grossly defective; that instead of thesupply being as nearly exhausted as 
it appears from the bulletin, in one case a tract in Minnesota of 4,000,- 
000,000 feet was absolutely omitted, and that in another tract that al- 
leged to contain 75, 000,000,000 feet more than 400,000,000,000 feet have 
been sold since the census was taken in 1880. 

Now, Mr. President, my object in making these statements is not for 
the purpose of saying that the allegations are true, but to call the atten- 
tion of the Superintendent to the fact that these assertions have been 
made, and to say that in the opinion of the Senate his duty is not merely 
to superintend the publications of these bulletins that have been issued 
and these reports that have been prepared, but to ascertain whether they 
are worthy of being published. 

Ishall be disappointed, sir, if the Superintendent of the Census, who 
is responsible for this vast and injurious subdivision of reports, does not 
devote his attention to the ascertainment of the fact whether or not 
these unpublished reports are in a condition that will render them at 
all valuable to the interests of the country if they are published here- 


er. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have seen some of the allegations to 
which the Senator from Kansasalludes. They have never come to me 
` in any form where they were backed by responsible statements or affi- 
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davits or in any way to bring them to the attention of the Census Com- 
mittee, that has a sort of supervision. Theremay besomething in them; 
I do not know whether there is or is not anything in them. 

Mr. INGALLS. May I make one single observation? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. INGALLS. I, of course, would not permit myself to be made 
the agent for the diffusion of unreliable and detrimental ions upon. 
any officer or Department of the Government; but with regard to the 
forestry and lumber item, the assertions were made ina journal devoted 
exclusively to the interest of that branch of industry and production. 
They were made upon the testimony of the most reliable and respon- 
sne peas, who could have no motive other than the elucidation of 
truth.» 

Mr. HALE. I suppose that to be so, and I was going to say when 
interrupted by the Senator from Kansas that General Walker in taking 
hold anew of this work has had his attention called to these and other 
allegations touching the integrity of the work of the census, and one of 
the things that General Walker will set himself to do is to investigate 
into just such questions as have been referred to by the Senator from 


Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him whether 
this did not occur under the supervision of General Walker himself be- 
fore he abandoned this taking of the census, and adopted other pur- 
suits? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know whether the particular things that have 
been called up here this morning embrace statistical work while General 
Walker was in charge or after he left; but that makes no difference. Who- 
ever now is responsible and in charge of the work has to look into just 
such things as have been named by the Senator from Kansas, andif there 
has been any mopenng with the integrity of this work it ought to be 
brought out, the figures ought to be corrected; and when we get the re- 

t we ought to haye something that when Senators look to the volume 
they can dependupon. Iagree with the Senator from Kansas about that. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Allow me toask another question. Iftheseirregu- 
larities occurred under the supervision of General Walker, is he the 
proper person to be set to correct them? What assurances have we that 
these will be corrected if they are all the results of his mistakes? 

Mr. HALE. I think that he is, because General Walker is a very 
skillful, scientific, and honorable man, and, like any man devoted toa 

t work of that kind, he is capable of correcting his own mistakes. 

I supposed that General Walker had any complicity with a pur- 
posed alteration or transmutation of accounts, bringing out a false re- 
salt it would be different; but I do not suppose that. I have more 
confidence in him. I think if there have been mistakes—and it would 
be strange in this great work if there had not been—that he can rectify 
them, and he better than anybody else, 

Mr. HOAR. I think it is proper to say that I suppose there is no 
man in this country whose capacity and integrity for the performance 
of this kind of executive duty has been more thoroughly tried than that 
of General Walker. He has been from his youth in the charge of most 
responsible and difficult public duties, every one of which he has dis- 
charged with the most brilliant success; and therefore undoubtedly, 
whatever may be the solution of the question which has been raised, it 
will not be a solution which will impute any personal want of skill or 
fidelity to him. However, he is not a gentleman who needs any man’s 
certificate of character. 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, sir; I made no such charge as that at all. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course, Mr. President, there must be errors in 
any census, such a workasthis. The Superintendent is not responsible 
for the errors; he does not go round making the enumerations himself, 
but he has thousands of ennmerators employed, and they bring him the 
results, and if those results are erroneous, and are proved to be erro- 
neous, General Walker is the very man to correct them, so far as they 
can be corrected. In all that has been said in praise of his character and 
service I fully concur. 

Mr. BECK. I hope the investigation made by the committee under 
the very careful management of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
may be productive of good, because, until this was set on foot, it seemed 
to me that I never knew a great public interest that was running at 
loose ends as badly as this seemed tobe. When we sent for the young 
man who is now managing the census, after General Walker had sub- 
stantially abandoned itand Mr. Seaton was incapable of giving it further 
attention, with a large number of matters outstanding and a large num- 
ber of specialists who seemed to be writing up for their own glory more 
than for the good of the country, there did not seem to be any end toit 
or any way to bring all the work together. 

The Compendium ought to have been in our hands long ago, and was 
promised to us last year, before the Ist of December. We are going 
through with a great readjustment of the whole tariff system, requir- 
ing statistics to be furnished us'as to wealth, taxation, population, manu- 
factures, and many other things which.ought to be in our hands, and 
we are not to receive them until after Co adjourns; or if we do 
receive them before, it will be after the tariff bill has passed out of the 
hands of the Senate. 

I complained of this before the committee. These matters have been 
managed to be kept out and each thing magnified until they can hardly 
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be drawn together. I believe now an effort is being made, an honest 
one, an earnest one, under the lead of the Senator from Maine, to bring 
them together; but the statement made before us by the young man at 
= head of rpa saaa A Richards I Jeuse Snia Aaaa PeT 
at specialist after ialist was at work on di t thi 

fessor Pumpelly, in Rhode Island, I believe, is one who is engaged in 
writing a book. Mr, Porter, who was one of your tariff commission- 
ers, not only used the men connected with the Census Bureau to write 
a book, but had a book published in advance of the census reports and 
published by a firm in New York, receiving pay. 

Mr. HALE. Who is that? 

Mr. BECK. IrefertoMr. Porter. Isit not the fact that Mr. Porter's 
book was out and published by a house in New York, and that the alle- 
gation was made before us that he was paid for that work, much of which 
was done by census clerks. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator would like—— 

Mr. BECK. I heard that. ‘That was said. 

Mr. HALE. Would the Senator like me to explain that matter 
now? 

Mr. BECK. Ishould like to hear it. I should like to know about 
those maps that came out, done up by the census clerks. 

Mr. HALE. The matter of Mr. Porter’s work came up in the com- 
mittee—— r- 

Mr. BECK. Ido not make any charges. Idesireto know whether 
or not these specialists have not been using. up the money. 

Mr. HALE. I want to state to the Senator that I called General 
Walker’s attention specially to that, and asked him what the circum 
stances were under which Mr. Porter was employed by the Census Bu- 
reau to conduct that part of the work relating to wealth, public debt, 
and taxation. He told me that when Mr. Porter was so employed he 
was then in compiling for Rand & McNally, printers and sta- 
tioners, I think, in Chicago; that he embarked upon the census work 
and took charge of that part of it; that everything that has been em- 
bodied in the work that he was then engaged in for Rand & McNally 
was what from time to time was embraced in the census ci that 
were made public to everybody, that were put out, for instance, every 
week, showing population, man statistics of industries of one 
kind and another for the benefit of the public. 

As an instance of using this work, General Walker said that Mr. Por- 
ter was preparing his work upon the basis of the census of 1870 as to 
the population of towns and cities, and General Walker that 
it would be a wise thing for him to delay that work, and in publishing 
it to take advantage of the census work showing the population in 1880, 
not in any way giving any volume any advantage, because these statis- 
tics were from week to week put out to everybody, and whether Mr. 
Porter had been in the Census Office or not he would have had access 
tothem. So his work was delayed, and the public information in the 
new census was incorporated. But General Walker informs me that he 
knows of nothing in that work which in any way has been taken from 
the census work except such as was published and known to all, and 
that in no respect has it interfered with the census work, in which Mr. 
Porter has been faithful, attentive, and valuable. 

Mr. BECK. I see that for collecting statistics of wealth, debt, and 
taxation Robert P. Porter and two assistants received as compensation 
$21,064.27, with traveling expenses amounting to $7,174, and other 
miscellaneous expenses, making in all $28,501.21. His maps are out, 
and I believe selling at $25 each, and the book on wealth and statis- 
tics is also out, published in New York, and being sold, and yet the people 
of the United States can not get any of the census reports, and are not 
to get them for a year. 

Mr. HALE. The maps in the Rand & McNally Atlas have nothing 
to do with the census work. 

Mr. BECK. But it looks to me very curious that we are now unable 
to get these things; that these men have received such large sums and 
get the benefit of the work without the people of the United States 
being able to get the least benefit. 

Mr. HALE. We have had the population statistics for a long time, 
as the Senator knows. 

Mr. BECK. We have had a little pamphlet, one copy of which was 
given to each Senator. All I could get was one; I do not know how 
many the Senator from Maine was able to get; but nane of my people 
nor anybody that wantsthem can get them, nor can I get them i 
to anybody, and I. suppose the Senator can not get them now if any- 
body calls for them. I got one paper-bound copy. 

I desire to do no injustice; but the statement was made before the 
Senator, as well as myself, in committee, as to these maps and books. 
I want to know whether many of the reports were not delayed in the 
hands of specialists so as to enable them to write up their books and 
make money in advance. The history of New Orleans had nothing to 
do with the census, and yet there is a book giving the early history of 
New Orleans and all connected with it. Ido not know who got it up; 
I understand Professor Pumpelly is writing up some other book. 

I am glad General Walker has. come, because he is a man in whom I 
have the most profound confidence, I think he was theonly good Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs we had; and I thought he could go through 
the census and keep it under proper control, but it seems it got clean 


out of his hands, and every scientific man who wanted to write up some 
theory, everybody who wanted to write a book, ie dA ae wanted 
to make money outside, could get the information co. by the Goy- 
ernment and use it to magnify and extend hisownspecialtheme. Gen- 
eral Walker, it seems, went away and left it until the Senator from 
Maine very properly has called him back. I hope General Walker will 
get out the reportsand will let us have them, and I hopehewillstrikeont _ 
what each man has written simply to give his own philosophy and his 
own viewsand confine their reports to facts. Let them speak for them- 
selves, and let us not be publishing and printing what each of these 
specialists chooses to dilate on. 

Mr. HALE. I think General Walker means to do that. 

Mr. BECK. Ibelievehe does. I believe he can; and the only thing 
I ever complained of General Walker for was when the work got so 

that he was not more severe than he seems to have been in cur- 
tailingit. I think he will be now. Iam willing to vote every dollar 
suggested. All I ask is to close up this work; stop these philosophers 
from magnifying themselves at the expense of the country, and pub- 
ishing their views and selling them outside and Getting the money in 
their pockets before we get the work we have paid for ourselves. That 
is the reason I called attention to Professor Pumpelly, Porter, and these 
other gentlemen who get large sums of money, as shown in the state- 
ment before us, which we ought to have the benefit of first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is another amendment of the 
committee which has not yet been read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word “bureau,” in line 6, the 
Committee on Appropriations propose to strike out the words ‘one 
hundred thousand dollars to be immediately available, and $100,000 to 
be available on and after July 1’’ and insert “ for the fiscal year ending 
June 30;”’ soas to read: 

That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be nesessary, be and the 
same is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to continue the work in the Census Bureau for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1883. : 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if General Walker, who has had charge of the census matter 
from the beginning, and has seen fit to permit all this superfluous and 
unn matter to be incorporated in the reports, why it would not 
be well to so amend this resolution as to require him to eliminate it from 
the reports? 

Mr. HALE. Itis by no means settled that there has been any super- 
fluous and unnecessary work embodied in the census volumes, 

Mr. McPHERSON. ‘The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] cer- 
tainly indicates such to be the case. 

Mr. HALE. I understood the Senator from Kentucky to complain 
more that the results of the investigations and researches of the Census 
Bureau had been taken and used outside for the benefit of private par- 
ties near or remotely connected with the census. As I have said with 
reference to the importance of the work, some parts of it are of greater 
importance than others; but I do not think there is anything or much 
if anything in the work that will not be of value. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then I misunderstood the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, for I ¢ertainly understood him to say that the census reports con- 
ston superfluous matter which it was believed ought not to be pub- 

Mr. BECK. I have never seen the works, except those which have 
been issued from time to time. ` 

Mr. McPHERSON. What do you say of those? 

Mr. BECK. I saida while ago that there is a history of New Orleans 
that had no more to do with the census than the man in the moon. 
There may be other matters of that kind. I want General Walker to 
prune out all of these things. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I suggest an amendment to fix it that this 
appropriation bill require him to do what he has already done in the 
circular of census reports which have been issued. The Senator from 
Kentucky avers that he has not seen any of the reports which have 
been published from time to time. General Walker having permitted 
such things to be done, now should be instructed to eliminate them. 
I suggest to the Senator that an amendment of that kind be made. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not want to take any more time, because it is 


ed | trenching upon the consideration of the tariff bill. I will only say in 


reply to the Senator from New Jersey that it would be a very difficult 
matter to frame any amendment instructing the Superintendent of the 
Census what he ought to put in each volume and what he should leave 
out. We do not know, any of us, enough now about that. Take the 
statistics of New Orleans and other cities. While they are not strictly 
and intrinsically a part of the mere census compilation, yet they have 
some value as throwing light upon the growth, the history, and the 
origin of different municipalities in this country. It will be, to say 
the least, a very attractive part of the work, and will not be, by any 
means, without value or use. But Ido not see that we can instruct 
the Snnernsradens what he shall do, and I hope the resolution will be 
allowed to pass, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended; and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolu- 
tion to be read a third time. 
The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in some and non- 
‘concurred in other parasena of menors to the bill (H. R. 7049) 
making appropriations for the service e Post-Office Department for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. | 


Mr. BARROW submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7314) making appropriations for the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; 
which was refi to the Committee on Appropriations, and ord 
to be printed. 

DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iask that the resolution offered by me yesterday 
in to the water supply of the District be taken up and passed. 
It will lead to no debate. 

Mr. MORRILL. I object. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It will lead to no discussion. 

Mr. MORRILL. We have now exhausted forty minutes of the time 
we ought to have had for the consideration of the revenue bill, and I 
insist on its present consideration. 

Mr. MoMILLAN. This resolution went over yesterday until to-day 

-on an objection. It will lead to no discussion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam by no means certain that it will lead to much 
‘discussion, but it can not pass without more or less discussion, because 
I am satisfied that the resolution is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Then I will notask for action on it this morning. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


Mr. MORRILL. Now I move to go on with the revenue bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Calendar be postponed until to-morrow. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont now 
moves to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], which will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of Schedule C it is proposed 


to add: 

in whole pity vapaten po port Bagg leon ig romans roanerey ed all sonnet me- 

Sn ates ely in manual labor, shall be charged a duty of 10 per cent. ad 
orem. 

Mr. JONAS. I offer an amendment to the amendment by adding 
afterthe word ‘‘ramie”’ the following: 

And machinery for the extraction and manufacture of sugar from cane and 
‘sorghum. 

Mr. FRYE. You had better include rice and hemp. 

Mr. PLUMB. I give notice that at the proper time I shall offer an 
amendment to include also all agricultural machinery. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. VANCE. Iask leave to offer a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. After the otheramendments are acted 
on the Senator from North Carolina can offer his. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the amendment of the Senator from North Car- 
olina be read for the information of the Senate, and the Senate will 
proceed to perfect the amendment pending before the vote is taken on 


Mr. GEORGE. Before that is read I desire to have read for the in- 
formation of the Senate, to post it more fully on the subject, my amend- 
ment as modified. 

The ACTINGSECRETARY. Itis proposed to modify the original amend- 
ment by adding: 

impl 
ehe ener o oot Se 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 

North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] will now be read. 


The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

For the od of ten years from and after the of this act the impor- 
tation of all kinds of machinery to be used exclusively in the manufacture of cot- 
ton or woolen goods shall be free of all duty, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, at the proper time I shall offer the 
amendment which has just been read as a substitute for the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi as proposed to be amended, and I wish to 

:say a very few words to the Senate in support of that proposition. 
On all occasions the South is told that she ought to manufacture. It 


is unfortunately true that the South is the poorer section of this Union, 
not naturally but in accumulated wealth; and being engaged almost 
exclusively in the pursuit of agriculture the burdens imposed for the 
protection of manufacturers have for three-fourths of a century fallen 
with peculiar force upon the people of the South; and whenever we 
have been disposed to complain of that taxation and to try to express 
that feeling in these Halls we are met always with the statement, ‘* You 
ought to manufacture yourselves; you have great advantages for it and 
you ought to do it.” 

The Senator from Vermont in inaugurating this tariff discussion more 
than a year ago told us we ought by all means to manufacture. All 
that has been repeated again by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
we have been told of our neglected opportunities and facilities in this 
respect. Now, sir, I propose to test the sincerity of those Senators in 
making those statements and in giving that advice. 

We have not believed that it is the interest of every man to manu- 
facture; we have not believed that it is true political economy that all 
the people, North and South, East and West, should manufacture. We 
have believed that it was the primal business of mankind to cultivate 
the soil and to furnish food for the race, and we have believed that the 
true policy consisted in fostering and enco: ing manufactures wher- 
ever they were demanded by public necessity; and that labor would 
distribute itself naturally in the. various occupations of mankind ac- 
cording to the suggestions of interest, of soil, of climate, and of all the 
circumstances that influence our action. 

But, sir, we are, ladmit, subject to the imputation that we have neg- 
lected great opportunities in my country, especially that manufactur- 
ing which is done by means of water-power and machinery. We are 
peculiarly situated with reference to the manufacture of cotton. Ac- 
cording to the zepo of Professor Kerr, late State geologist of North 
Carolina, which I hold in my hand, for 1875, we have rivers—and I 
only mention what are known as the main rivers without regarding 
their various tributaries that are sufficient in strength to turn machin- 
ery—we have rivers equal to 3,300 miles in length, with an average fall 
of 10 feet to the mile, giving a horse-power of 3,300,000; and that ac- 
cording to the report of the Prussian Bureau of Statistics in 1875 was 
equal to all the engine-power of Great Britain, stationary and locomo- 
tive. That vast water power is very slightly utilized. 

In addition to those advantages of water-power we have more forests 
existing, I believe, than in any State now in the American Union. 
From the same authority I have it that the forests in North Carolina 
now standing upon the soil are greater in extent than they were when 
the country was first visited by Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonists, for the 
reason that the original inhabitants at that time had the custom of 
burning every fall and spring the forests which destroyed the young 
timber; so that notwithstanding the amount which was under the 
English settlers cut down for the purposes of cultivation, yet the pres- 
ervation of the remainder has left at this day the forests now greater 
in extent then they were when the country was first settled. So, then, 
the building material is at hand and the labor is also at hand, and 1 
think that it is the best labor for manufacturing purposes that I know 
of anywhere in this Union, and for this reason: If you will examine 
the census tables, I think you will find—I have not examined them 
closely for the last decade—that there are more land-holders, more men 
who live upon their own property, in North Carolina than any State in 
the Union in proportion to population and extent of territory, and the 
factories that we now have in North Carolina are not gathered into 
towns and villages as they are in the eastern portion of the Union. 
They are situated at a water-power somewhere in the country, and 
almost all of the labor employed in them is furnished from the families 
of adjacent land-holders, and is constituted of that portion of the family 
that has not room to work upon the farm or that it is not desirable 
should work upon the farm. It therefore goes into the factory, and 
by that means that labor is not dependent upon the vicissitudes of trade 
and upon tariffs, and it is not forced into desperate competition for life 
and for bread as it is in more thickly settled portions of the country 
where they do not own the land. 

With all these advantages, with this great water-power given to us in 
consequence of the elevation of our mountain ranges, and these great 
forests and this cheapness and abundance of land, and with all the 
means of living cheap and with the cotton at our own doors, and with 
aclimate that enables the mills torun every day in the year—I have never 
known a mill stop in North Carolina on account of the weather—with all 
these advantages, I say, the question recurs, why do we not manufacture 
more cottons especially? I will state that the reason as I conceive it 
to be—in fact, as I know it to be—is that we want capital to establish 
these manufactures. We have been endeavoring, so far as we had cap- 
ital willing to invest in it, to establish manufactories, and in the State 
which I have the honor to represent we have now about sixty cotton- 
mills, with about 132,000 spindles in operation; but we have not been 
able to bring the small amount of capital that we have to bear on this 
subject. You will recollect, Mr. President, that in an agricultural 
community like ours what wealth we have is distributed, not concen- 
trated; and you will recollect also that the South, and my State among 
the number of Southern States, has emerged but recently from adesolating 
war. You must recollect that our fields have been trodden down by 
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hostile armies; that our homes were burnt with fire; that our animals 
were destroyed; that our people were slain by the sword; that our 
bank stock, our railroad stock, our trust funds, and our slave property, 
which then amounted to almost halfour wealth, and that a vast amount 
of our private funds were all swept away by the result of the war. I 
am not complaining of it; I am stating the simple facts of our condition; 
and the little capital that was left to us after the war found a more 
ready investment in the shape of usury, and a more profitable one than 
in any other form. 

When you can conceive a community desolated as that was, and with 
an entire absence of money, and the fact that those who had money to 
loan could command 18 per cent. interest, and that for ten years atter 
the war 18 per cent. was the common rate of interest, you will at once 
see why the little capital that we did have did not investment in 
manufactures. But we have been gradually getting over that; and 
now, having shown the water-power to be so abundant and cheap and 
the building material to be so abundant and cheap and the means of 
living to be so abundant and cheap, the machinery that is necessary 
to establish factories constitutes by far more than half the cost of put- 
ting them up; and if we could for a few years have the privilege of in- 
troducing machinery from abroad free of duty that would cost us, say, 
one-half the present cost in order to establish these cotton factories, i 
think that we-might safely assure the country that we would go into 
the manufacture of cotton, greatly to the satisfaction of the Senator 
from Vermont and the Senator from Massachusetts. I have no doubt 
that they desire to see a rival spring up at the water-power of the South 
in order to undersell them in cotton. 

Mr. President, if we had the capital and we could once get the fac- 
tories for spinning cotton and weaving it in the South, in my opinion 
we could in a very short time supply the world, especially upon the 
commoner grades of cottons. Wealready compete with New England, 
with all her capital and acquired skill and experience, in the common 
grades of cottons, and we could compete with Old England if we had 
the capital to start the wheels of our factories; and we could do it with- 
out protection. We want capital; we do not want protection. We be- 
lieve that we have sufficient protection in the advantages which I have 
enumerated, and we believe that if we can not compete with Manches- 
ter in the spinning and weaving of cotton with all these advantages, 
then it is an indication by the nature of things that we should not en- 
gagein it. Itean not cost less than $7.50 to transport a bale of cotton 
from Montgomery, Alabama, which I take as the average center of the 
cotton production of the South, to Manchester. When you consider 
freight and insurance and all the commissions of the middle-men and the 
thousand and one expenses which they will reasonably or unreasonably 
put upon a bale of goods, it can not take less than $7.50 to take a bale of 
cotton to Manchester; and when that bale is spun and woven it can not 
take less than $7.50 to bring the product back to put it in competition 
with the mills here in this country. That is $15 on the bale that we 
start with, without any Congressional protection. We would want no 
more than that, Mr. President; and as it is certainly desirable—and I 
sup the high-protection Senators would acknowledge that it was 
desirable in an abstract point of view—to produce all the cotton for the 
human family as cheaply as possible, as well as to maintain in 
ability and comfort the men who do produce it, surely it would be to the 
interest of the American Republic to do this much to encourage the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods right on the ground where all the expense of 
transportation and the cost of middle-men would be avoided. 

I recollect a very eloquent outburst the other day from the Senator 
from Connecticut, on the subject of transportation, in favor of manu- 
facturing everything at home. In fact, that is in the mouth of every 
Northern Senator. Now help us to manufacture cotton Wedo 
not believe in the protective policy, as you call it; we do not believe 
that protection raises wages, that the law can make a man’s labor com- 
mand more in the market than the natural law of demand and supply 
will afford. We do not believe that the protective policy increases the 
comforts or the wages of the laboring man; and, if it did, we know that 
there are only 3,837,112 men, according to the census, in min- 
ing and manufacturing who would be benefited by this increase of 
wages, while there are 13,554,987 men and women workers outside of 
the factories whose wages would not be raised, but the price of whose 
living, whose bread, whose raiment, and whose shelter would be raised 
without any com tion from the law. 

We do not believe the story that is so often heard in this Hall, that 
England owes the greatness of her commercial prosperity to the system 
of protection which she adopted and long followed. We donot believe 
that her prosperity is owing to that; but on the contrary we rather be- 
lieve that those things retarded the day of her prosperity and kept her 
back in the race. As well might you undertake to tell me that the 
long adherence to the laws against witchcraft was the cause of the de- 
velopment of the famed British constitution as to tell me that the mis- 
taken and barbarous protective policy of England was the cause of her 
greatness. As well might you undertake to tell me that the long and 
continued adherence of the ancient Britons to the Druidical religion 
was the cause of Christianity as to tell me that a protective policy was 
the cause of Great Britain's prosperity. 
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Sir, it is the successful and the mature experience of that people that 
we should desire to imitate, and not her mistakes and her failures. It 
is the glorious results which she has attained by wise and liberal en- 
actments that we should desire to follow, and not the old practice of 
forcing the dead to be buried in wool and prohibiting artisans and me- 
chanics from traveling out of their own parishes or going abroad. 
These things we should not desire to imitate, but we should desire to- 
imitate her success rather than her mistakes. 

Mr. President, I have given my opinions in regard to this proposition 
to grant us free machinery in the South fora numberof years. I want 
to see Senators who continually advise that impoverished country to go 
to man ing stand up here and show the sincerity of their profes-.- 
sions and the truthfulness of their advice. I want to see if they are 
really willing to encourage American manufactures. We do not ask 
for a bonus. We do not ask for a drawback, as has been given so long 
to the salt used in Northern fisheries. We simply ask the privilege of 
bringing in the machinery free for a certain number of years, to see if 
our people can be induced, with their limited amount of capital, to en- 

in manufactures. 

We want the same privilege that was granted to the beet-sugar interest 
in the Northwest when the attempt was made, by the introduction 
of free machinery, to enable the people of that section to compete with 
Louisiana That is all we ask. At all events, if Senators vote 
down this proposition, I hope that I will not hear in the Senate any 
more the advice, ‘‘ go to manufacturing,’ when it isimpossible for us to. 
goto manufacturing unless we had the machinery or the capital to buy it. 

I am told, I do not know how true it is, but I believe it to be true, 
that nearly every undeveloped mine of valuable ore in the Southern 
States has been purchased by Northern capitalists, not for the purpose 
of development, but for the purpose of holding in order that it may not 
be developed in competition with their plants at home. Under those 
circumstances how are we to manufacture without this aid? If there 
ever was an industry in the world that needed the fostering hand of the 
Government it seems to me it is this one. With these remarks I shall 
take my seat. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, at the last session of this body I had 
the honor to introduce an amendment to this same bill, a bill to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation, which provided for the admission of ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of cotton, wool, jute, hemp, and ramie, 
free of duty. That amendment also provided for the admission free of 
duty of all agricultural implements, and of all the tools of mechanics 
used by them in manual labor. At that time I gave at length the rea- 
sons which induced me to offer the amendment, and I do not propose 
to repeat them now. I thought I showed to the satisfaction of any fair 
and reasonable man that with all the great opportunities of the section 
of the country in which I live to manufacture cotton and woolen goods, 
under the present system we were unable to avail ourselves of these 
advantages. I pointed out then that we had water-power in the State- 
in which I reside, and in all other portions of the South good water- 
power, easily converted to the use of man, sufficient to manufacture 
all the cotton that we raise. 

I pointed out then that the only reason why we could not avail our- 
selves of these great natural advantages was the wantof capital, a want 
which I then showed was not entirely attributable to our wastefulness, 
want of energy, want of care and of saving, but the result of the un- 
happy circumstances under which we have lived for the last twenty 
years. I poned out, also, that we had, in that section, a large amount 
of unemployed labor suitable for employment in cotton and woolen fac- 
tories, and unsuited foremployment in our fields underour burning sun. 
I pointed to the women and children of the South, most o£ them bė- 
longing to poor families, mostof them persons who are underthe neces- 
sity to resort to some means to improve their condition in life, by their 
own exertions. I showed that these women and children were, in the 
main, idle, or were employed in unremunerative labor, and labor unsuited 
to their strength. 

The argument I then made in favor of the introduction of cotton and 
woolen machinery free of duty has heen answered by a report from 
the Finance Committee increasing the duty from 35 to 45 per cent. I 
confess this is a little discouraging. I had thought we had arrived at 
a period in our history when there was a general disposition on the part 
of the Northern and capitalist States to extend a helping hand to the 
Southern States. But, sir, I was disappointed. I find that whatever of 

fession we might hear in favor of advancing the interests of labor, 
in favor of fraternity between the sections, in favor of equality of rights 
and privileges under the Government—I say, notwithstanding these pro- 
fessions, when we come to the point, are you willing to adjust the finan- 
cial policies of this country, which we are now undertaking to do, so that 
we might prosper, so that we might have some of the advantages of this 
financial policy, instead of always being the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, the tax-payers, the persons from whom this rich harvest ot 
protection is to be gathered. I say, I thought this would be chanel, 
that at last when public opinion had forced this body and the other 
end of the Capitol to undertake a revision of the tariff policy of this 
country, in that revision there would be some place for the industries of 
the section in which I live. Sir, Iam disappointed, if the action of the 
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Finance Committee of this body is to be regarded as the voice of the 
body itself, for as I before remarked, instead of giving us free machinery 
they raise the tariff from 35 per cent. to 45 per cent. 

I now desire to present this question in an aspect not so entirely sec- 
tional as I have presented it. I say that the introduction of this ma- 
chinery, the establishment of cotton factories in the South, would be not 
only a sectional, a local advantage, but a national advantage. As itis 
now we raise over 6,000,000 balesof cotton a year, worth over $300,000,000 
in the markets of the world, and fail to get the benefit, the great ben- 
efit of manufacturing but a small portion of it. 

Here I desire to remark that the Southern cotton raiser raises his prod- 
uct in competition with the lowest paid labor on the face of this globe. 
He competes with the rice-fed Chinaman, he competes with the Indian 
ryot, he competes with the Egyptian fellah, and he competes with the 
Brazilian slave. 

We have heard for the last three weeks that it is the great and high 
duty of this body to protect American labor from the pauper and under- 

id labor of Europe. There is not a single instance upon which we 

ve legislated so far, or upon which we will act, in which the compe- 
tition of the foreign laborer is half so hard, so pressing, as it is in the 
raising of cotton. The manufacturer of the North and of the West 
competes with European labor, underpaid it may be, but he does not 
compete with the Chinese, the East Indian, the Egyptian, and the 
Brazilian slave, who are the competitors in the markets of the world 
with the laborers who are in raising cotton. 

Yon can not protect us by a protective duty because we raise more cot- 
ton than is consumed in thiscountry. The levying of a protective duty 
on cotton would be nothing. From the want of facilities for manufactur- 
ing, our population, our workingmen at the South, and our working- 
women have been forced into a line of policy in raising cotton which 
has reduced it by overproduction to a price which hardly compensates 
for the raising. We want to divert this labor. We want to employ 
some of our population in making the products of our fields more val- 
uable than they are now. Wecan notdothat. We have not the capi- 
tal to do it. 

Why object to allowing us to have machinery free, as proposed by 
the Senator from North Carolina and as I proposed a yearago? What 
is the reason for it? Do you say that there are laborers in the North 
who are engaged in making this machinery and that it would be un- 
just to them? Ianswer that for every such laborer there are a hundred, 
if not five hundred, laborers in the South equally meritorious, equally 
entitled to the protection of this Government, who are deprived of em- 
ployment by a prohibitory duty upon this machinery. What are we to 
do? Is it right, isit just, is it fair, is it a sound national policy to levy 
a tax to support one man and turn a hundred out of employment? 
That is the question here. 

I have heard over and over again in the last three weeks the argu- 
ment pressed, and it has nearly always been pressed with success, adjust 
the tax so that the raw material may come in, either free or at a very small 
duty. Whyisthat? For what purpose did we takesuch action? Only 
that our country and the world might receive the benefit of cheap pro- 
ductions. If that ment be sound, and no man on that side of the 
Chamber can deny its soundness, because it has controlled our action 
continuously ever since we entered upon the examination of this tariff 
question, then does it not apply with as much force to the introduction 
free or at a small tax of the machinery by which the raw material is 
converted into goods? 

I defy the ingenuity of man to frame a sound and sensible and a fair 
reason which would admit the raw material free or at a low duty for 
the purpose of encouraging manufactures and at the same time would 
impose a prohibitory tax upon the implements by which the raw ma- 
terial is to be converted into goods. Itcan notbedone. The argument 
which justifies one compels the other. 

Suppose that right by our cotton-fields and right by our sheep-walks 
we had the machinery and the factories for converting our wool and our 
cotton into the goods which the world wants increased in value from 
300 to 1,000 per cent., would you of the North be injured by that? 
Would you be hurt if we were enabled to increase the value of our pro- 
ductions over 500 per cent.? I say you would not. 

Let me call the attention of Senators to the fact that the South now 
is and will continue to be a long time the very best customer of the 
North and West for their manufactures and for their agricultural prod- 
ucts. Mississippi raises over $50,000,000 of cotton a , and Iam 
sorry to say, circumstanced as we are—I will not give the reason for it 
now—nine-tenths of that large sum is expended every year in the pur- 
chase of Northern goods, Northern wheat, Northern and Western flour, 
Northern and Western meat, Northern and Western wagons and plows. 
We buy everything. We expend all we make in the purchase of these 
things. Would it not be better for the West, would it not be better 
for the North, if our purchasing power was increased? I submit that 
to Senators on the other side. you have no feeling of justice which 
would induce you to give us a fair and equal chance under the finan- 
cial policies of the Government, then I appeal to your selfishness to 
enable us to make more money that we may spend more money with 

ou. 
7 There is another branch of the amendment to which I desire to call 


the attention of the Senate, which proposes to allow the introduction, 
at the rate of 10 per cent., of all the tools mechanics use in manual la- 
bor. I would rather they would come in free. I asked the Senate at 
the last session to let them come in free. I was answered by a propo- 
sition to tax them 45 per cent. ; but if, asisalleged (and I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate to that, and not only of the Senate but of 
the country), the protective system has for its basis the protection of 
American labor and not the augmentation of the products of American 
capital, then that same principle certainly ought to induce ns to give 
to that laborer the implements, the tools, the means by which to labor 
at the lowest possible price. 

Can any reason be given, if this whole system is founded upon the 
idea that we are to protect American labor, why the very laborer can 
not have an ax, can not have a drawing-knife or an auger or a ham- 
mer or an anvil, or any other implement by which he plies his trade, 
unless he pays to somebody else 45 per cent. in addition to the actual 
value of it? Thatiswhatitmeans. Itmeans that when the mechanic 
wants his hand-saw or his jack-plane, for that which would cost him 
otherwise but for this tariff $1, he pays $1.45. Is that right? Is that 
fair? Is it not inconsistent with the professions upon which you base 
your whole protective system? Does it not give color to the charge 
so often made and never to my satisfaction refuted that the cry for pro- 
tection for American labor is a mere sham, a mere profession to cover 
a levy of taxation for the benefit of the capitalist? Who would be 
injured by the reduction I propose? Who would be hurt? Nobody. 
Who is injured by the imposition of the tax? It is the man who cre- 
ates or helps to create the wealth of this country by his muscle, his 
sweat, his energy. Is that right? Shall every mechanic in this coun- 
try who is not engaged in the great shops, and therefore working with 
the tools of a master—shall every independent laborer in the mechanic 
arts, every shoemaker who has his shop, every blacksmith who has his 
shop, every carpenter who builds a house and all the others when they 
go to work, be told, ‘‘ You can not have the proper implements and tools 
by which to ply your vocation unless you pay, not into the national 
paar but to somebody else, a tax of 35 or 45 per cent. upon your 
tools?’ 

It is this system which has driven the mechanics of this country into 
large shops, one of the greatest misfortunes as I believe of the time. I 
regard it as ominous of evil that the small, independent laborers, the 
men who get the pay themselves for the work they do, and who do not 
have to work under a master who gets the largest share of the profit, 
are being destroyed, driven by the policy of this country to work in the 
large shops, without tools of their own, without independent employ- 
ment, ready to be dismissed, as we were informed yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, by a man who had the misfortune, I might say, to 
own the only nickel mine in this country, and whose hands were dis- 
missed at the beck and will of the master. Sir, I protest againstit. 1 
say if we are in earnest in our professions of love for the American 
laborer we will give him a chance to work with tools of his own, and 
without being taxed for others. 

The supplemental amendment which I offered this morning allows 
all agricultural implements to come in at a duty of 10 per cent. in- 
stead of a duty of 45 or 35 percent. The farmers of this country, at 
least the great body of them, can get little or no protection by du- 
ties. The rice farmer can get protection, and the sugar farmer can get 

rotection, and I learned in a discussion ‘the other day in this Cham- 
in reference to starch that some farmers in New England who raise 
potatoes get protection against the potatoes raised in the Dominion of 
Canada by an impost duty; but the corn-growers of this country, the 
wheat-growers of this country, the hay-growers of this country, the 
cotton-growers of this country, who constitute I might say nine-tenths 
of the agricultural population, how are you to protect them? How are 
you to increase the price of their products by a protective duty? It 
can not be done. The price of cotton, of wheat, of corn, of pork, and 
of beef, is now fixed not by the American market but by the European 
market. You can not raise it above that. If you do, exportations will 
cease and the American market will fall. So, I say that this class of 
our commuity, constituting more than a majority of it, are entitled to 
have the implements by which they produce all this great wealth to 
this country without having them first taxed in order to fill the already 
plethoric pockets of somebody else. 

Mr. President, I have in the amendment which I offered yesterday 
evening and to-day put the duty at 10 per cent. instead of free, as I 
offered it before. I confess, of course, that I would prefer the introduc- 
tion of all these things free, but from the action of the Senate and from 
the action of the Finance Committee, and what I have heard from all 
parts of the Senate in the discussion of this question, I despair of getting 
an amendment of that sort passed. I therefore ask the adoption of this 
amendment imposing a small duty. There are other things taxed as 
low as this amendment proposes. Why can not the farmers and the 
mechanics of the country have the benefit of a low tax as well as others ? 

I have detained the Senate longer than I expected, and especially after 
the very able and forcible presentation of the most considerable part of 
the subject by the Senator from North Carolina. I hope, notwithstand- 


ing appearances, that something will be done in the way of advancing 
the interests which it has been my duty to advocate. 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROLLINS. Ifthe Senator from West Virginia will allow me, I 
ask to have read the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Jonas]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Antony in the chair). 
amendment indicated will be a 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After the word “‘ramie,’’ in 
line 3, it is proposed to insert: 

And machinery for the extraction and manufacture of sugar from cane or 
sorghum. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I move to add the words ‘‘and sugar.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana ac- 
cept the amendment? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Perhaps the Senator from Louisiana will accept that 
modification of his amendment. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not understand the amendment exactly. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It proposes to reduce the duty upon sugar to 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not see where that amendment comes in. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Ithinkit would be highly proper to have the amend- 
ment which I added. 

Mr. JONAS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia has 
the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, I shall endeavor to 
be as brief as I can. I believe that this Congress ought to pass a tariff 
bill. I believe the present tariff needs revision, and believing that 
sincerely, I shall do all in my power to forward and aid the passage of 
a tariff bill, It may not, probably will not, contain all that I might 
think was just as it should be. With that view of the case I want to 
make some general remarks upon the tariff, and ask to call attention 
to the amendment now pending. In this I have to say that I regret 
very much that I can not agree with all my Democratic associates. I 
believe the country needs a tariff, and that it is impossible to have 
what is known as free trade, or anything near it. In saying this I do 
not wish to be considered as being what is termed a high-tariif man. 
Iam not. But I am for a tariffthat will yield sufficient revenue for the 
economical and proper expenditures of the Government, and in that 
tariff I believe incidental protection to our own industries is right and 
proper. It has been so regarded from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment; it ought to be so now. 

All political parties from the organization of the Government down 
to the present time have agreed that the revenue necessary for the ex- 
penditures of the Government should be raised by customs duties and 
not by internal revenue. For a short period during the war of 1812 I 
believe internal revenue was resorted to by the Government to a very 
limited extent; but I thmk in 1816, three or four years after, the en- 
actment was entirely repealed, showing that our forefathers believed 
that a tariff for the necessary expenses of the Government was proper 
and right, and we haye always until the late war acted upon that theory. 
‘The late war, of course, brought very extraordinary ee poii and in- 
ternal revenue had to be, as it ought to have been, resorted to. Ibelieve 
now it would be an advantage to the Government and the best thing 
that could be done, at as early a day as practicable (and that day Ihopeis 
not far off), to repeal all internal-revenue taxes except that on whisky 
and other spirits. I believe if we could do so it would be better for 
the country to at once repeal the tax on tobacco in all its forms. 

Tohe Topor? Or PREET of the Treasury sent us a few daysago 
I find that during the last fiscal year $403,000,000 were collected from 
-all the differentsources. Ofthatsum $220,000,000, in round numbers— 
for I shall use round numbers, as I will use frequent figures perhaps, 
but I hope not to be very tedious—was derived from customs. What 
are known as the ordinary expenditures of the Government, less the 
sinking fund, were $257,000,000. When you add the sinking fund, the 
expenditures were $317,000,000. The estimated revenue of the Gov- 
ernment for the present fiscal year is $415,000,000; the estimate of ex- 
penditures, $295,000,000. If youadd to the necessary expenditures the 
provision for the sinking fund it makes $350,000,000, in round num- 
bers. Let us see what the expensesare for the year in which this tariff 
is to go into effect, which is the fiscal year 1884. That is the first year 
in which this tariff and the expenditares of the Government will come 
together if we should pass on this measure, as I hope we shall. The 
estimated receipts of the Government for 1884are $415,000,000, of which 
$235,000,000 are to come from customs duties. The estimates of the 
expenditures of the Government for the same year, the fiscal year 1884, 
including the sinking fund, are $340,000,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do I understand the Senator from West Virginia 
to say that $335,000,000 will come in from customs duties? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Two hundred and thirty-five million 
dollars is the estimate at the Department for the year 1884, 
and $340,280,162 is the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the expenditures of the Government, without paying anything what- 
ever upon the principal of the national debt; over $340,000,000 a year 
to be raised from taxation. Now, should this amount be raised from 
customs duties, or ought it to be from internal taxes? 

My friend from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] has offered an amendment, 


The 


which is pending, embracing a large list of articles on which he sug- 
gests that 10 per cent. ad oa Ardia should be placed as the duty. The 
dutiable goods imported for the year ended June 30 last amounted to 
$505,491,966.66, and the free-list amounted to $210,721,980.84. On 
these $505,000,000 a duty must be levied to defray the expenditures 
of the Government, and the present duty, as the tariff now stands, is 
an av of 42.66 per cent. How can we, in justice to any portionot 
the country—lI include the South in that—discriminate, and say that the 
South shall have or that the whole country shall have—tariff duties must 
be levied on all sections of the country alike—so large a list of articles and 
put them at 10 per cent., when the average duty that has got to be col- 
lected for the necessary expenditures of the Government is over 40 per 
cent, under this bill? I believe that under this bill the estimate tariff 


duty is about 37 per cent. I think the amendment now pending isim- 
practicable and too low and ought not to prevail. I certainly can not 
support it. 


Mr. President, this country has always been most prosperous when 
we have had a fair and just tariff. From the organization of the Gov- 
ernment down to the present time I find when the tight times or finan- 
cial panics came thatalmost universally they cameat times of low tariffs, 
when we were exporting, sending abroad a large amount of the revenue 
of this country derived from its soil. No country can remain rich and 
prosperous that has to send abroad to get its manufactured articles, and 
by paying abroad for manufactured articles it must send money out of 
the country. 

I have a list here of the balances of trade in our favor, and I wish to 
call attention to that fora moment. In 1837 we had a panic which dis- 
turbed the whole country. Forseven years previous to that the balance 
of trade was against us, and we sent abroad a good deal more money 
than we got back. What did wesend itabroad for? Wesent it abroad 
for foreign merchandise. If we had manufactured those goods at home 
we should not have had to send that money abroad. 

Again, in 1857 it will be recollected we had a panic. For eight years 
previous the balance of trade was against us; that is we bought more 
foreign goods than we sent abroad of our own products. The same was 
true in 1873 when there was another panic. For ten years previous to 
1873 the balance of trade was more than a billion dollars against us. 
That brought usto a financial panic, and wedid not rally from that panic 
until the great turn in our favor a few years since; and how was it done? 
First, by large agricultural crops, and then stopping the use of foreign 
goods and using our own manuiactures. Both of these causes contrib- 
uted totheresult. Forthe lastseven years there have been $1,200,000,000 
balance of trade in our favor. That has brought about what you see 
in this country now, fair and prosperous times. Itis true the last year 
the balance decreased somewhat because our crops had decreased and 
our purchases abroad had increased, and the balance of trade was only 
about $25,000,000 in our favor. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word as to the difference of political 
parties on the tariff question. From the organization of the Demo- 
cratic party under Mr. Jefferson to the time of the war, with one or two 
intervals of short duration, the Democratic party had possession of the 
Government. It lived all that time and acted upon a tariff for reve- 
nue. Whatever expenses Were necessary on the partof the Government 
were collested from customs duties and not from internal revenue. 
How was that levied and collected? It was by discrimination running 
through all the different tariff laws. The tariff from 5 per cent. 
ad Sean gary, tad 100 per cent. ad valorem. I have here the tariff act 
of 1846, which we all know was a measure under Democratic 
auspices, and repealing the tariff of 1842. The very first item in that 
act reads: 


On 
cent, ad 

And runs down to Schedule H, which is 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

Senators will bear in mind that that tariff was made by a Democratic 

and in it the duties ranged from 5 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
I have also here all the other which any Senator can look at who 
desires; but I do not wish to take time by quotingthem. They show 
that the Democratic from the earliest days believed in discrimina- 
tions, that is in ier npg arenes and in 1846, after long expe- 
rience, Congress made a tariff with a schedule commencing at 100 per 
cent. and running down to 5 per cent. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I inquire of the Senator if there was any 
such thing known at that time as internal-revenue taxation? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Certainlynot. Ihavesaid that from 
the organization of the Government, with the exception of three or four 
years during the war of 1812, down to 1861, there was no internal tax- 
ation. 

Mr. McPHERSON. During the time the Democratic party had pos- 
session of this Government 90 per cent. of all the revenue raised was 
raised on imported merchandise; while under the war tariff, levied by 
the Republican party and continued to-day, only 48 per cent. is raised 
from imported merchandise, and the balance from internal taxation. 

Mr. BAYARD. One was a tariff for revenue, and the other is for 
protection. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 


wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule A,a duty of 100 per 


As I understand the difference be- 


| tween the Clay Whigs—for I was one of them, and I think my friend 
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from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] was another—and the Democratic 
party of that day, it was that the Democratic party, under the lead of 
Jefferson and Jackson, said ‘‘tariff for revenue, with incidental pro- 
tection,” and Mr. Clay said “‘tariff for protection.” In 1836, under 
Mr. Clay’s lead, the law that I now hold in my hand was passed pro- 
viding for the distribution of the surplus revenue, then amounting to 
almost $40,000,000, among the States. In other words, the Clay policy 
was to continue a high tariff and raise money from that source to be di- 
vided among the States. Under this act 000,000 were actually paid 
to the States. TheState of my friend from North Carolina got $1,432,- 
000 of that money, and all other States that were then in the Union got 
their fair proportion. That was under Mr. Clay’s policy, who desired 
to continue the protective tariff to raise money and divide it among the 
States. 

Mr. BAYARD. I presume my friend wishes to be rightin a matter 
of history. The tariff of 1832, to which the Senator now refers, brought 
in as a compromise tariff under Mr. Clay’s lead, provided for the grad- 
ual reduction and scaling down of the tariff by 10 per cent. biennially 
until the duties should reach an average of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
It was a ing down from year to year under the scheme of 1832 by 
which the tariff was reduced horizontally 10 per cent. every two years 
until 1842 should arrive, and then it should reach a maximum of 20 
per cent. ad valorem. ‘That was the scheme of Henry Clay in 1832. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. But my friend will also admit that 
the tariff of 1832 under Mr. Clay produced more revenue than was nec- 
essary to run the Government. 

Mr. BAYARD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. And in 1836 Mr. Clay brought for- 
ward the bill, which passed and became a law, distributing the surplus 
revenue among the States. 

Mr. BAYARD. Undoubtedly he did, but at the same time he was 
reducing that by a reduction of the tariff every two years. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. But notwithstanding the reduction 
the revenue was so great that it was divided among the States. 

Mr. President, from the earliest day of the Government most of our 
great and leading statesmen have been for a revenue tariff, with inci- 
dental protection. That is the Democratic doctrine as I understand it 
to be now. President Washington, in his last annual address, Septem- 
ber 17, 1796, said this: 
ine entOurnguanent of pean Eresia Ties olsen inet froe pori aese 
toinsure a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall appear eligible. 

Mr. MORRILL. May I ask the Senator from West Virginia if that 
was not the doctrine of the Democratic party of North Carolina in the 
last election—a tariff for revenue with incidental protection ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I presume it was, but I do not know 
anything of that. 

Mr. VANCE. I think I am competent toanswer that question. The 
platform of the Democratic party of North Carolina in the last election 
was almost precisely similar to that of the national Democratic platform 
at Cincinnati, a tariff for revenue with such incidental protection as 
would favor our own man $ 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I would say to my friend from North 
Carolina that I would much rather the national Democratie platform 
had left out the word ‘‘ only;’’ it would have been better I believe for 
us. I believe to-day but for that word Hancock would be President, 
and I think a great many other Democrats agree with me. 

I have quoted Washington. I will now read from Madison. Mr. 
Madison said in a special message to Congress May 23, 1809: 

It will be worthy at the same time of their Toat aa dr ener care to make 
such further alterations in the laws as will more ly protect and foster the 
several branches of manufacture which have been recently instituted or extended 
by the laudable exertion of our citizens. 

He directly saying that we should give more protection to the man- 
ufactures “recently instituted.” Now, what does Mr. Jefferson say 
on the same subject in his letter to Benjamin Austin, in 1816? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iwishtoask aquestion. I understand the first 
tariff was introduced at the very first session of Congress after the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and the average rate of duties im- 

by that tariff was not much above 5 per cent. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am notable to answer positively, 
but Ido know this, that whatever was necessary for the running of the 
Government as it was then economically run, it was collected by a tariff 
exclusively without resorting to internal-revenue taxation. Itis true 
it then took much less to run the Government than it does now, but 
the fact that some articles were put at higher ratesand some put onthe 
free-list shows that they made discriminationsin raising revenue. What 
does Mr. Jefferson say in his letter to Benjamin Austin, of Boston, in 
1816? Speaking of free trade, manufactures, &c., for I do not want to 
read the whole letter, Mr. Jefferson said: 

I am proud to say that I am not one of these— 

Meaning free-traders. 


Experience has taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our in- 
dependence as to our comfort. 


Mr. Calhoun, who lived very near my friend from North Carolina, 
said about the same time in 1816—and I read this to show that Mr. Cal- 
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houn believed that agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ought to 
go together, and that by protecting one you fostered the others: 

Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, taken se tely, are the 
cause of wealth; it flows from them combined, and can not exist without each. 

Mr. LAMAR. What year was that? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Eighteen hundred and sixteen. Now 
I ask the Clerk to read from President Monroe’s first inaugural address, 
March 5, 1817. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of 
the Government. Possessing as we do all the raw materials, the fruit of our 
own soil and industry, we ought not to depend in the d we have done on 
supplies from other countries. While weare thus dependent, the sudden event 
of war, unsought and unexpected, can not fail to pl us into the most serious 
difficulties. It isimportant, too, that the capital vas a nourishes our manufact- 
ures should be domestic, as its influence in ease, instead of exhausting, asit 
must do in nar, menses would be felt advan‘ y on agriculture and on 
every branch of ustry. ually important is it to provide at home a market 
for our raw materials; as, by extending the competition, it will enhance the price 
and protect the cultivator against the casualties incident to foreign markets, 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It will be seen that President Mon- 
roe called attention to the national wealth and thought we ought to 
give it proper protection. Now let me read what Andrew Jackson said. 
I read an extract from his letter to Colonel Robert Patterson, of Phila- 
delphia, May 17, 1823: 

Upon the success of our manufactures, as the handmaid of agriculture and 
commerce, Speos in a great measure the independence of our country; and 
I assure you none can fedi more sensibly than I do the necessity of encour- 
aging them. 

Again, Andrew Jackson, in his letter to Dr. L. H. Coleman, of North 
Carolina, August 26, 1824, after saying that Heaven had blessed us with 
independence and with the minerals, speaking especially of iron and 
copper, went on to say that we ought to protect our people and do more 
at home than we had done. I call the special attention of my friend 
from North Carolina and the Senate to the winding up of that letter: 

In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the policy of British merchants. 
It is time we should become a little more (padded 250% and, i of feeding 
paupers and laborers of England, feed our own; or else in a short time, by con- 
tin our present policy, we shall be paupers ourselves. 

Fearing what I have and will quote might be called in question, I sent 
to the Li and had the quotations examined and found them cor- 
rect. Now I will read what James Buchanan said about iron: 

No nation can be ectly ind dent which d ds forei - 
tries for its supply Frnt x is ree article equal ORNETA Kanon ok war: 
Without a pleni supply of it we can not provide for the common defense, 
Can we so soon have forgotten the lesson which experience taught us during the 
late war with Great Britain? Our foreign supply was then cut off, and we could 
not manufacture in sufficient quantities for the increased domestic demand; the 
priceof the article became extravagant, and both the Government and the agri- 
culturist were compelled to pay double the sum for which they might have pur- 
chased a had its manufacture before that period been encouraged by proper por- 


Then comes John Quincy Adams. Of course you know how he felt 
about manufactures. He has followed exactly the same line as these 
other gentlemen, showing that all the statesmen I have spoken of were 
for a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection. 

President J. Q. Adams, in his fourth annual message, December 2, 
1828, said: 

The interests of an agricul comm ls 
are so finked in union sary E cutee a E 
soneate axe ENKS under the PODOS power of iepisletive AUAI eat ino 
duties of the representative Bodies are a conciliate them in harmony} together: 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him how much 
tariff those ancient fathers of the Republic recommended and thought 
was n ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. All that was necessary for the expendi- 
tures of the Government, no matter what that was, whether much or 
little—a tariff for revenue. That is what I am speaking for now. 

Mr. VANCE. Is there any one on this side of the Chamber who is in 
favor of anything else? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I not. 

Mr. VANCE. Then the Senator ought to make his remarks for the 
other side of the House. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think both sides of the House need 
some little care. I ask my friend how can we put a numerous set ofar- 
ticles in the tariff-list at 10 per cent. when the average ought to be 30 
or 40? How can it be done and the Government be supported? It can 
not be done. 3 

Mr. VANCE. I want to ask the Senator—because he is competent 
to speak about this matter, he has given the expenses of the Government 
and the statistics of the Government a great deal of attention, much 
more than I have—if, in the days to which he has referred, tariff for 
revenue of about 20 per cent. on an average gave us enough revenue to 
defray all the of the Government, enabled the Government 
under the lead of Mr, Clay to make a distribution of the surplusamong 
the States for educational purposes—whether he does not think that a 
tariff of 20 or 25 per cent. now, considering the increase of population 
and the vast increase in consumption, would not yield the same revenue 
in the same way and give us enough for all the purposes of the Govern- 
ment and still have some to distribute among the States? 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Theanswer to thatis that I think we 
are more extra t, more so than we were then. k 

Mr. MORRILL. And that was the distribution of receipts from the 
public lands. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Partofit. Atthat time it avas con- 
siderably more in proportion than now. Butthe principle whiclt I am 
ene for—and I believe it is proper and right—is not that the 
tariff should be 20 per cent. or 100 per cent., but that it should be levied 
in such a way that it will give fair incidental protection to all portions 
of the country, and not to one class of people over and above another. 
That is what I believe is right. 

Now I will read what Henry Clay said in the Senate in 1832: 

In short, sir, if I were to select any term Be Lavon $a since the adoption of 
the present Constitution which exhibited the most widespread dis- 
may and desolation, it would be exactly that term of seven years which imme- 
diately preceded the establishmeni of the tariff of 1824. the term of seven 
years were to be selected of the greatest prosperity which this rout P have en- 
joyed since the establishment of their present Constitution, it would be exacti 

AAU DEOR ba of seven Pari which immediately followed the passage of the tariif 
of 1 And is a t not indisputable that all essential objects of consump- 
tion affected by the tariff are cheaper and better since the act of 1824 than they 
were for several years prior to that law? I appas for its truth to common on 
servation and toall prantionl men. I ap) to the farmer of fhe ouy whether 
he does not purchase on better terms iron, salt, brown sugar, cotto: peste 
and woolens for his laborin; Feces ? And I askthe Stir. if he has not 
been better and more chea; Aes ipso with his cotton 

I plant myself upon this cheapness and superiority an LSE impregna- 
ble ground. 

I have here a speech of Mr. George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, de- 
livered in the Senate February 27, 1832, on this question. He takes 
the ground, and it is true and it is illustrated every day, that a tariff 
levied for incidental protection in the end gives you your goods cheaper. 
Be says: 

. The reduction of the prices was a necessary consequence of the domestic 
competition created and excited by the policy. (Sinas 1818, 1819, and 1820 the 
us: 


implements of husbandry have sunk in price axes, from $2 to $12 by the 
dozen; les, and common rear td anan zo E Gea at $9 by the 
goen have given way tosteel hoes, at $ by once sold 


$12 by thi the dozen, now sell spr 


ifon vises, once at 20 cents by e pound. 
pth pag 10 cents; d 
and prosody Lot have actually, si len 50 per 


rted at $313 by the ton, an 
now are made at $130; since 1828, fal 
cent, in price, while Coes same time the amount of material and labor of which 
they are composed has nearly doubled,” 


To illustrate, if you buy for $50 a dozen certain articles and the pro- 
tection say of 60 per cent. When competition grew up in coun- 
try it brought it down to $40. It was because manufactures in this 
country had grown into existence and enabled them to compete with 
foreign manufacture, and to reduce the price of goods. 

Mr. VANCE. Then ought not the tariff to be immediately with- 
drawn when it sets the manufacturers on their feet and enables them to 
compete with foreigners? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Certainly not, because then you 
would have no revenue for your Government; it should not be with- 
drawn. 

President Millard Fillmore, in his third annual message, Docomo 
6, 1852, said: 

3 ee t th ts contained i f ‘i fa 
ot Maen ing pasas datos {Games Wy acy tral yor Sieni i 
one or two other considerations affecting this subject, The first is, the effect of 
a ear ie a e 
O) 
purchased, In the place, as our manufacturing esta at Dinas axe 
broken agrees by competition with foreigners, the capital invested in them is 
pe thousands of honest and industrious citizens are thrown out of employment, 
d the farmer to that extent is Tregt of a home market for the sale of his 
paretii roduce. Inthe third , the destruction of our manufactures leaves 
the fore: pa er without pedini pae inour market, and he Pp eomeioeey raises the 
pee of the article sent here for sale, as is now seen in the increased cost of iron 
imported from England. 


Daniel Webster, in the United States Senate, March 3, 1840, spoke 
as follows: 


The experiment of low wages has been often tried. We see it going on now 
in Asia and many parts of Europe. My aou has recently given us a list 
of the prices of labor in various countries, ow what those countries are, 
and what the condition of the ple is. on the other hand, we have tried the 
experiment of high wages; and has it not produced the best condition of society, 
for the general happiness of all, that has ever existed upon the face of the earth earth? 


Now I read from Horace Greeley’s Essays on Political Economy, 
1869. In speaking of Mr. Clay, he said; 


ets Clay, in his Raleigh speech (June 17, 1844), pleasantly exposed the fallacy 
of the free-trade assumption ore the price an article is enhanced by the 
saa by ing the Gigoomfitare of a Dem ic can- 


amount of the duty 
hearer just in front of Arsen ap arrested the 


vasser, who, seeing 


regular flow of his clearence io long enough to ask: “M; do you know 
that these tariff monopolists make you pay 6cents per =~ youshould 
pions yt Stet nal have on as “Isu it must be so, since you say it,” re- 


sponded the eed gga and scared auditor ; “but I have no learning, and don't 
cuits understand it, since I only gave five ‘and a half.’ 

Now, I want to call attention to the celebrated Kane letter of James K. 
Polk, a letter upon which I believe he was elected President, for without 
that letter he could not have received the vote of Pennsylvania: 

In my ju ent it is the duty of the Government to extend, as far as it may 
be practicable to do so, by its revenue laws and all other means within its power, 
fair and just protection to all the great interests of the Union SEAS: agri- 
culture, manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and na’ 

That is the letter on which Polk and Dallas went before the people 
and won; and Mr. Polk said he believed in incidental protection. 


Mr. President, I am not willing in any vote that I shall give inten- 
tionally to strike down any particular industry. I do not think it 
would be right. I do not think it necessary. While I am opposed to- 
what is called a high tariff, I shall steadily strive to regulate my course 
so as to make a tariff for revenue with incidental protection. It is my 
conviction that no party can succeed in this country for any length of 
time which places itself upon a free-trade platform, and I do not be- 
lieve it ought to succeed. I think we ought to raise our revenue by a 
tariff, and not by internal-revenue taxation. 

If we buy goods to a large extent abroad we must pay for them, and 
to pay for them we must send the money out of the country, and to 
send the money out of the country must make us poorer and enrich the 
foreigners to the extent taken from us. For that reason, if forno other, 
I should vote for a revenue tariff with incidental protection. 

If we should cause free trade to-morrow what would be the result? 
I think I come within the limit when I say that from one to two mill- 
ion people would be thrown out of employment and perhaps a billion 
dollars would be sunk in this country. And what good would it do? 
None compared with the evil; and I think it would be wrong in prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. President, the country is most prosperous, and it has always been 
so when we sent the least money abroad, when we bought the least 
goods abroad; and if that is so we ought to encourage home manufact- 
ures as far as we can ly do so, 

Free trade would do what? It would make our labor as low as for- 
eign labor, so we could not compete with it. I do not believe there is 
a Senator within the hearing of my voice who would cast a vote to pee ska 
the labor of this country on an equality with foreign labor. 
trade would necessarily bring about if it came. 

Now I pardon for detaining the Senate so long. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the South is desirous of manufacturing 
hercottonathome. The North is entirely willing that she shall. There 
is no envy on the part of the North to the South. There is no desire to 
keep her in a state of iS pels or to make her people agriculturistsalone. 
The South is a part of this great nation, and her prosperity is the pros- ' 
perity of the olan. One method proposed here to-day, under which 
the South shall manufacture her own cotton, is free machinery, because 
it makes no difference whether it is free or 10 per cent. ad valorem, the 
effect is precisely the same. 

The Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from Mississippi 
both say that what they lack is capital. They have rivers enough and 
power enough to manufacture every pound of cotton they raise, but 
they have no capital. Where is their capital to come from, Mr. Presi- 
dent? It must come from the North very largely, and in fact it has 
gone into the South from there to-day and engaged in manufacturing; 
nearly all of their manufacturing capital has come from the North; and 
that capital is ready at any day to pour itself into any State where there 
is achance for reasonable profit—not the profits of 20 per cent. or 30 per 
cent. or 40 or 50 that gentlemen of free-trade proclivities talk about, 
but 6 per cent., 8 per cent., or 10. 

But, Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that no capital from the North will go into North Carolina or any other 
Southern State for the manufacture of cotton under any such mng 
state of things as he described. He said, if I understood him, tha 
there were 60 factories in North Carolina, 132, 000 spindles, a little pee 
2,000 spindles to a mill. No people on the face of the earth can man- 
ufacture cotton goods and make a reasonable profit with mills scattered 
in that way from Dan to Beersheba. The North has been fortunate in 
a ERNSTS say the Senators from the South; New England has 

PrE S say the Senators from the South. How? By her Low- 
aie her Lawrences, her Manchesters, her Concords, her Nashuas, her 
Lewistons, her Biddefords; not by scattering cotton-mills broadcast 
over the whole country, but by massing them in cities and towns around 
the fall in the river which moves the spindle, where it is possible for 
them to have every convenience for manufacturing with a profit. 

They have, then, their own machine-shops; they build their own ma- 
chinery; and if a wheel breaks or a card breaks down or a spinner is 
out of repair, all that has to be done is to load it on toa jigger and send 
it to the machine-shop, within half a mile of the cotton-mill. 

Now, let me say to the Senators from the South that you never can 
have success in manufacturing cotton or wool or anything else until 
you mass your manufacturing corporations into localities by themselves, 
and being thus massed they equip themselves with everything neces- 
sary to carry on the cotton-mill and to repair its machinery and to 
build new machinery when the old is worn out. 

Why, sir, the ordinary deterioration of machinery in the average 
cotton-mill is $1 to a spindle every year. Your cotton mills ought to 
have at least 30,000 spindles each; they run at the North from 20,000 
to 75,000, and even then annual deterioration in a well-kept, well-built, 
well-cared-for mill is 75 cents on a spindle. If it is no greater than 
that in your State of North Carolina, and you have no machine-shop. 
there to make the necessary repairs, how can you hope to prosper in 
man ing cotton? Why, sir, to be successful in any State in 
the South these cotton-mills must gradually work themselves into one 
city or on to one river, and then equip themselves with their own ma- 
chine-shops; then they will not be exposed to the immense freight and 
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cost of repairs that they are to-day. And yet the proposition of the 
Senator from North Carolina and of the Senator from Mississippi is to 
let machinery come in practically free. 

Sir, that is killing the goose that laysthegoldenegg. Let machinery 
come in free and you never can have a machine-shop within the whole 
borders of the South. There can not then be found $100 of capital so 
utterly crazy as to invest itself in a machine-shop in the South or 
anywhere else in this country, and no more fatal blow could be struck 
at the cotton-manufacturing industries of the South than this which 
the Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from Mississippi pro- 


Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. FRYE. With pleasure. 

Mr. VANCE. Lask him for information. I simply want to know 
why, if his knowledge of machinery will enable him to answer satis- 
factorily, a man can not just as soon mend a piece of machinery that 
had come in duty free as to mend a piece that was broken that had 
been highly taxed? 

Mr. FRYE. I said it because he can not build the machine-shop 
and get the tools. Let machinery come free into this country for five 
years and you would not have a machine-shop north or south in this 
whole country, but you would be dependent upon England, and then 
when your i brokedown this whole country would be sending 
over to England to have their machinery repaired and to buy her new 
machinery. Do the Senators realize what this means? Why, every 
time an invention is discovered by which 10, 15, or 20 per cent. can 
sayed in any direction out comes all the old machinery in the mill and 
incomes the new. In these modern days of small profits, when the cost 
of manufacturing has been cut down at every step to the closest edge, I 
say to the Senator from North Carolina that this matter of inventing 
new machinery is the life and has been the life of manufactures in New 
England for the last fifty years. If the inventive genius of our skilled 
mechanics had been inactive; if prohibition on England’s part had not 
been a constant spur, cotton man ing would have been an un- 
* known industry here. 

Mr. President, a short time ago a proposition like this was made in 
the House of Representatives, and General Robert Patterson, of Phila- 
delphia, then 89 years of age, owning largely in, and controlling almost 
entirely, eleven cotton and woolen-mills, more spindles than there are 
in North Carolina to-day twice over, wrote this letter: 

I learn that a member from Georgia has introduced a bill to repeal all duties 
on cotton machin 

Mind you, this is a manufacturer, not a machinist— 

To enact such a bill would cause great and permanent disaster to the Ameri- 


can machine works and tothe cotton manu rs themselves. Itis presumed 
the bill is for the supposed benefit of parties in Georgia and elsewhere who are 


engaged in manufactu: cotton, or who contemplate embarking in that busi- 

ness; and to those who take only a superficial view of the subject it would seem 

oer the pro measure would be a beneficial one to those classes. Iam,I 
ve, the la: 


individual manufacturer in the United States, and my ex- 
perience, which is a very ung and one, has proven just the contrary. The 
parties really benefited would be the English manufacturers of textile machin- 
ery. Remove the protection to American production, and in a short time the 
English would control the market, and ask what they pleased after the Am: 
ans had been crushed by inability to compete at ne ¢ prices. 
The Americans make the best machinery to be fo anywhere. I havesold 
all the English machinery in my several mills for what I could and have re- 
laced it with the product of the Bridesburgh (Pi lvania) ufacturing 
m y, and in consequence have saved as much from the increased production 
and proven uality of the same as the new machinery cost. I now have all 
in fect running order, but I pity the men who bought the ish 

ry. in interested in the 
of American machinery and sees industries of all kinds than Georgia; next 


amount of machinery. The child is born who see these three great States 
competing with Pennsylvania in manufacturing, and their m of 
the most ardent defenders of home industry. 


Mr. President, how can men be so blind to their own interest? In 
these States in the South there is lying to-day buried in the bosom of 
the earth coal and iron, as good ore as there is in the world, and every 
spindle in a cotton factory takes one hundred and five pounds of iron 
ore and twice as many pounds of coal to make it, and yet the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina asks to let that iron lie there; let that coal be 
buried there, and let his people be paupers if they may be; let them be 
unemployed, cross the Atlantic Ocean, employ the laboring men of En- 
gland, use their coal mines and iron mines, and thus forever be com- 
pelled to pay tribute to England, and send his machinery there for re- 
pair or for renewal. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand tons of iron ore are used every year 
in this country for new machinery and necessary repairs. Let it lie in 
the ground; let the men who mine it, the men who work it, the men 
who dig the coal from the bowels of the earth starve. The free-trade 
doctrine of the Senator from North Carolina feeds the hungry men of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland at the cost of his neighbors at home. 
A great injustice was done last night by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] when he put this duty down to 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
The duty under the existing law is 45 per cent. for steel and 35 per cent. 
for iron, and this includes the casing and boxing of all machinery. This 
machinery has to be cased in tin first, then boxed, then material put 
between to keep it perfectly dry, and the actual duty upon this casing 


and boxing is at least 10 per cent. This bill which we are considering 
to-day repeals that duty on casing entirely, thus cutting down the duty 
10 per cent. at least, and now the Senator from Ohio, who likes to have 
high duties on iron, has proposed and carried a proposition to cut it 
down 19 per cent. more. 

Why, Mr. President, the textile machine manufacturers of this coun- 
try, after twenty years of serious struggle, have just arrived at a rea- 
sonable hope of existence and no more. I owned stock in one of the 

New England textile machine works. For eighteen years I never 
received a dividend over 6 per cent., and six years out of the eighteen I 
did not receive one single dollar; and what is true of that machine-shop 
is true of about every other in New England. Many of them have 
failed over and over again, and you might know they would witha duty 
of 35 per cent. on the perfected machinery, one-half of that machinery 
being raw material, and a duty on the raw material of from 55 to 65 
per cent,; while the difference in labor abroad and labor here is more 
than 80 per cent. more. How could you expect your manufacturers of 
machinery to live under a 35 per cent. duty? 

Sir, with eni that duty there never would have been a machine-shop 
established in the United States of America, and to-day we should have 
been paying tribute to Great Britain. Thanks to Great Britain herself, 
for seventy-five years we had a protection higher and better than ever 


was contained in any tariff law. In 1774 she passed a law prohibiting 
the exportation of machinery, In 1799 she renewed it; in 1823 she re- 


newed it; in 1832 she renewed it. So that from 1774 down to 1845 you 


be | could not import from Great Britain any machinery for the manufacture 


of textile fabrics whatever—absolute prohibition. Back in those early 

days we tried our best to steal for the infant colony the early patents of 

Arkwright; they got the models on board ship; they smuggled them 

there in the night-time; a British oflicer was on the search, went on 

board the ship, and took them away from the smugglers; and this early 

= honest attempt to make this splendid invention of use to us was a 
ilure. 

The first model for a print roller that ever came to this country a 
woman stole in England, brought in her trunk, carried it to the city of 
Lowell. I say for seventy-five years we were protected by absolute 
prohibition, and there never was an industry that developed so magnifi- 
cently, there never was an industry that so levied contribution upon the 
inventive genius of a country as this protected business of making ma- 
chinery, protected by England until 1845. Ifit had not been for that 
protection which called out the inventive genius of our country, which 
enabled it to invent Whitney’s gin, down in Mississippi, to-day—— 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator say when Whitney’s gin was in- 
vented? In what year? 

Mr. FRYE. I cannot exactly. 

Mr. VANCE. I think that in that year the tariff was about one- 
third what it is now. 

Mr. FRYE. When Whitney’s gin was invented there was absolute 
prohibition. 

Mr. VANCE. On what? 

Mr. FRYE. On the importation of machinery itself. But whether 


eri- | that is so or not, I say that that absolute prohibition had so levied con- 


tributions upon the inventive genius of this country that the demand 
was constantly prevailing, continually pressing, and that genius was 
night and day in its splendid work. I say now tothe Senator 
from Mississippi if ithad not been for the invention of the cotton-gin, in 
Mississippi y one man would have been ginning five pounds of cot- 
ton a day and no more, and until it was invented he never did more 
than that. If it had been left to the agriculturists of the South to have 
discovered or invented anything to help them out of that ridiculous 
position it never would have been discovered, and now a day’s work 
would be five pounds to a man. 

Bae sir, in one year after Whitney’s gin was invented one man 
ginned seventy-five pounds a day instead of five before it was discov- 
ered, and to-day with its improvements, all made by American machin- 
ists, he can gin four hun pounds. Your export of cotton under the 
old method of labor in 1791 was 150,000 pounds, and in ten years later 
os 15,000,090 pounds, and yet you would destroy the machinists of 

erica ! 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to ask the Senator what became of all 
those people that Whitney’s gin turned out of employment, and if the 
eg oer of that gin was favorable to the protection of American la- 

2 

Mr. FRYE. Ihave heard men who lived away up in some back coun- 
try among the hills, and never approached civilization more than once 
in fifteen or twenty years, declare that when a railroad was built there 
would not a horse be sold in the whole length and breadth of the land. 
When Arkwright’s machinery was invented, there were men who saw 
no further than over the glasses on their own noses who predicted that 
the world of labor was coming to an end, that women must weep and 
men must starve. Does the Senator from North Carolina want to go 
back to five pounds of cotton ginned in a day by one man? 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator is not treating my question fairly. I 
asked him what became of those people, as he says the gin was favora- 
ble to the protection of American labor. 

Mr. FRYE. Up in eur country, I am happy to say, they are all at 
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work, every man who wants to work, and for good, fair wages, enough, 
if he is a temperate, sober man, to lay by every year something in the 
savings-bank for a rainy day. 

Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, in addition to your 
duties under your tariff, once paid bounties to machinists, and they did 
well. A few years ago a few mule-spinners would come over from 
abroad, go into one of our mills, on Sunday get drunk, Monday would 
strike, and all the machinery in the mill stopped absolutely, and all 
over our country where we manufacture we were at the mercy of a few 
mule-spinners, ready at a moment’s notice to strike, wages or no wages, 
high wages or low wages. The inventive genius of the machinist sup- 
plied a machine which now enables us to say to the mule-spinners, 

‘ Leave if you please; there is a machine that will do your work even 
with a boy attending it.” The success of our machinists, as I say, has 
been perfectly ificent, and it is due entirely not to protection but 
to absolute prohibition for seventy-five years. To-day we make better 
machinery than d can possibly make. We have better iron to 
make it of. We build our machinery more elegantly, more gracefully, 
using the weight of iron only that is needed, while England, having iron 
at low cost, uses it regardless of grace or strength, and their machinery 
can not compare wfth ours for the weaving and spinning of cotton goods 
or woolen goods or silk goods, This is a tribute to protection given us 
by England’s policy of prohibition. 

I say, Mr. President, that the proposition of 35 per cent. ad valorem 
on machinery is absurd, one-half of the machinery being raw material 
and paying a duty under the same bill that makes that 35 per cent., of 
from 45 to 50 per cent.; and yet the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from North Carolina ask that it shall be put down to 10 per 
cent, Under the 35 per cent. I suppose our machinists will still strug- 
gle along, now and then halting, now and then falling, but still strug- 
glingalong. Under 10 per cent. they die the death forthwith, and cot- 
ton manufacture in the South dies with it, as it ought to if Senators 
who represent the interests of the South commit the murder. 

I have no doubt that they can manufacture cotton goods in the South. 
They ought to be able to do it. Capital will pour in there, machine 
shops will be built there, but it is in spite of an effort for fifteen years 
on the part of the South to destroy the industries of the South and de- 
stroy the building of machinery in this country. The Congress of the 
United States has had more sense than the gentlemen who represent the 
South as to that particular business. 

Mr. President, I have kept silent through this whole discussion on 
the metal schedule, because it is a subject I know little or nothing 
about, and I believe I make it a rule never to talk about anything in 
the United States Senate that I do not think I can give some honest light 
upon, and that is my only excuse for these remarks which I have made. 
I thank the Senate for its indulgence, and I sincerely hope that Sena- 
tors from the South will not undertake seriously to reduce a duty which 
is the lowest on any manufactured article in the whole schedule, a duty 
which is smaller than that on the materials going into the manufact- 
ured article, and that they will appeal for capital on some better ground 
than that after the capital has been invested it shall be forced to go to 
England to buy its machinery, and from year to year for its repairs. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I had hoped from my knowledge of 
the Senator from Maine that in his remarks to-day, to which I have 
listened with pl because I wish to obtain all the information I 
can on this important subject, he would have gotten outof the rntand 
have given us something new, but it is the same old formula about a 
struggling industry that will perish if the duty is not retained, and so 
on and soon. All that I would have deemed it unnecessary to reply 
to but for his allusion to what he said was my disregard for the pau- 
pers of myown country. By the way, we have none there, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I think North Carolina will show fewer paupers supported by 
the public than any State in this Union. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator will allow me I should like to change 
that word if I used it. Idid not mean to speak of the paupers of North 
Carolina; I simply meant to say the poor men there whom the Senator 
was talking about. I meant nothing invidious. You have no more 

men we have. 

Mr. VANCE. I took it not atall invidiously. It is a word used all 
the time in discussions in relation to labor. We have some paupers in 
my State, and we send them to the poor-house and let the county com- 
missioners provide for them. We do not build a marble for them 
ii support them at public expense on better food than we ourselves 

ve. 


Now, in relation to the Senator’s argument that with all the ores in 


the earth and facilities for manufacturing iron, we preferred to let them lie 
there and to feed the mae paupers of , England, and so on. 
True we have not believed in the doctrine of taking that iron out of the 


earth unless it paid and was profitable to do so. a man has an iron 


mine in my country he does not think that because he is unable to buy 
a pick and hire a man to dig it out for him in consequence of a neigh- 
bor living across the river having been at it longer and being better 
prepared for it so as to get it out a little cheaper, it is therefore neces- 
sary to tax all the neighbors around to pay him for hiring 
buying the pick and getting the iron ore out. 
The Senator does. 


a man and 
We do not believe in 
that. 


I do not believe for one, and I hope the people whom I have the 
honor in part to represent, do not believe that this cry of protection to 


American labor is a sincere one. We believe it is hypocritical; we be- 
lieve that in the Senator’s own country he employs foreign labor when- 
ever he can get it cheaper than American labor; and not only that, as 
was said by the Senator from Massachusetts the other day, that they 
welcomed everybody that would come here to take with us and 
to become a citizen and a member of this great Republic and so on and 
so on—not only that, sir, but they welcome with open arms the intro- 
duction of the Chinese, not the better class of Chinese, but the refuse 
of Chinese society, the off-clippings of the fungus growth upon that so- 
ciety, and that never comes here tostay and become citizens. I believe 
there is but one instance of a Chinese subject ever having been natural- 
ized in this country. They come professedly to make money by under- 
working the American laborer, and when they get a certain amount 
they go back toChina. Butthose men are welcome, and for their wel- 
fare, in the sacred name of American labor, we are called upon to sub- 
mit to taxation. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we know as a fact, and I have 
never heard it denied, that Canadians swarm cross the border into the 
country of the Senator who has just spoken, and work for a certain pe- 
riod of time until T so much money, and go back to their own 
country, without any reference to becoming citizens at all, and they are 
welcomed with open and we are called upon to Rye tax upon 
all the American people in behalf of that ‘‘ American ” ! 

Mr. President, in relation to this subject, I have a letter in my hand 
received from a citizen of New Hampshire, who signs his name, and I 
would send it to the Secretary’s desk and have it read but that I fear 
the Secretary can not read it without a little preliminary examination 
as it is a difficult hand toread. I will therefore read it myself. Sena- 
tors will be kind enough to listen to it: 

Tiitos, N. H., January 24, 1883. 
Dear Sim: I read with interest a synopsis of the debate in the United States 
Senate the 19th instant, in which you participated with good effect— 


I am much obliged to him for his compliment— 


The large introduction of Canadians is a striking illustration of the especial 
care manufacturers manifest for American labor, and furnishes conclusive evi- 
dence that they buy that commodity when and where they get it the cheapest. 

This race throng our cotton manufacturing towns, and are a majority of the 
operatives in the mills, 


Absolutely a majority, he asserts. 


The Kanuck and wife, their children over 8 years of age, accept employment 
at prices named by the agent or overseer, $ 
Their tenements of three rooms or two, and sometimes one, make ample shelter 
for all purposes for families of half a dozen or more. The wife earns her per 
diem except for a week before and after child-bearing. 

Another peculiarity is a disregard for common schools. Our laws for com- 
pulsory education are very often avoided, and comparatively few comply with 
the regulations prescri! by the various boards of education or of prudential 
committees. Twenty-five to forty cents daily earned is of far more importance 
than rudimental learning in their estimation. Iam informed that in Rhode 
Island such legislation has been defeated (compulsory eerie and the po- 
tential agency of the manufacturing interests accom lished it. With this popu- 
lation the Sabbath becomes a holiday, sometimes en in dancesand drunken 
orgies within the shadow of our churches. Asa rule, they are faithless, without 
honor in their debts. Slight causes are sufficient to make them call 
for private or lic charity, even when they have abundant funds at their com- 
mand. ey leave their Canadian homes for temporary purposes only, to earn 

advance payment, or to improve 


Their reputation compels every prudent man who deals with them to ask for 
anassignment of wages. 

With this precaution they beat the tradesman and the farmer out of large 
amounts wherever they | js 

They avoid taxation when possible, and contribute to no publie charity or im- 
provenen Their one purpose is to get money and keep all they can by means 

or fo’ 

One-third the ulation of Manchester, one-half of Suncook, with a hea 

mix tn Tascnia, TIS and Franklin, has been the result of a few years’ devel- 


opment. 

ith such an element distributed in every neighborhood and permeating to a 
greater or less extentevery manufacturing establishment, itis no use for protec- 
tionists to mouth homilies on the dignity of labor, or shed tears on account of 
the pauper labor of Europe. By such contact our own is already degraded. 
From eleven to thirteen hours’ toil in the dust and clatter of cotton-mills six 
ve ample sanitary cause for recreation the seventh, even if it 


on New d notions of theology. 
The transportation by railroads of these swarming squadrons of foreign labor- 
ers from Canada, and their ent return, has become a important ele- 
In value it quadruples the total 


cheapest market, results annually in an te of paupers’ billsand unpaid 
debts to ca —— en which would almost vie in isk oan e 
our manufactories, 

For twenty years with such surroundings American labor has struggled, handi- 
capped with taxation almost malevolent. There has been no increase of weal 
no gain to show for two decades of persistent work with close-out economy 
among the laboring classes. The farmer, the mechanic, the factory opera- 
tive, and the day BASEE nine out of every ten, have just lived and made noad- 
vance except toward old age. 

It is hypocritical cant or d ight dishonesty for any intelligent New En- 
glander to pretend to manifest anxiety or fear from the pauper labor of Europe 
when right in their eyes swarms its inhabitants by thousands into our 
man: centers where they are welcomed with hospitable hands. There 
is not a representative in Con from New England but knows it, unless he 
is stupidly ignorant of a problem which isa common topic in almost eve 
household, The pauper labor of Canada is a physical and moral ite which 
deprives our own labor of just recompense and tends largely to demoralize and 
corrupt the community wherever it is employed. There is neither dissent nor 
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warning voice in behalf of the American laborer or good morals as 


against this 
Canadian exodus, The pretense of protectionists is toothin. To buy cheapand 


sell high is an immutable fixture to humanity. No man or corporation in the 
long run but adheres to the boi It is inherent because it is natural. To 
deny it is stultification and hood. But I started to ask the favor of a copy 
of your speech if published, or a more complete text than appeared in the Bos- 
ton papers, If not t tod maoh trouble, I will esteem it a favor to be remembered. 
Yours, ve 
5 S a FRANK J. EASTMAN. 
Hon. Z, B. Vaxce, United States Senate, 


I should like to see the Senator chew over that a while. There it is, 
from a citizen whom I do not know, but he gives his name, and he gives 
histown, and he gives the figures, and writes very intelligently as you will 
all judge from hearingit read. He says that there has been no increase 
of wealth for twenty years. He says that the farmer, and the day la- 
borer, and the mechanic, and such classes have made no advance; their 
only advance has been toward old age. And all of that is effected by 
this influx of Canadian labor, immoral as it seems to be, demoralizing 
in every sense, which comes over here to underwork and underbid for 
labor the genuine American citizens, and the money collected on this 
pretense of protecting the American laborer goes in this way. 

Mr. DAWES. The letter which the Senator from North Carolina 
has read comes from New Hampshire. I have no personal knowledge 
of the condition of the operatives in New Hampshire; I only infer that 
if they were very much worse in New Hampshire than in my own State, 
they would not be able to keep them there a great while. I will give 
the Senator a few figures in reference to the condition of the operatives 
in my own State, and he can judge whether what is stated there to be 
true of the operatives in New Hampshire is true of the operatives in 
my own State. 

Mr. VANCE. I did not know that I had yielded the floor, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. I thought the Senator sat down. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not lookas though I was sitting down, do I? 

Mr. DAWES. Not at this moment, but the Senator was actually 
sitting down when the floor was awarded to me. I beg the Senator’s 


rdon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ANTHONY inthe chair). The Chair 
thought the Senator from North Carolina took his seat and recognized 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. VANCE. I wasverynearlydone. Ihave justawordtoadd. I 
supposed the Senator rose to ask me a question and I paused to hear the 
question. If the Senator has anything to say in relation to this state- 
ment I will yield to him. 

Mr. DAWES. I will not interfere with the Senator’s speech. The 
Senator was sitting down and I addressed the Chair, but of course as 
the Senator had notconcluded his speech, I will not interfere with him. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator is mistaken, but let that go. I was not 
sitting down. 

Mr. President, as I was going to remark in conclusion, I know aoe 
of the gentleman who writes the letter, but I think it has been 
here over and over again, in fact I have charged it myself without de- 
nial, that this Canadian labor is employed. There is no harm, as I 
always contend, in buying your labor as you buy anything else, where 
you can get it cheapest, but I do not want the people to understand 
that the laborers who come here from Canada come to make citizens. 
I do not want people to understand that we are so anxious to help the 
citizenship of the country that we take in Chinese for such time as they 
shall see proper to stay and at the same time heavy taxes are to be 
levied for the benefit of American laborers, which in fact go to Chinese 
and Canadians. In other words, if heavy taxes are levied for the benefit 
of American laborers, I want the American laborers to get the benefit. 
I am willing for them to get it, though I am not willing that it shall 
come off my people who labor. Ido not want to tax a man who is 
getting $10 a month 50 per cent, upon everything that he buys, eats, 

inks, or wears; I do not want that man to pay high protective tariff 
duties for the benefit of the American laborer when that American laborer 
isa Kanuck ora Chinaman who does not intend to stay here and become 
a citizen of this country. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from New Ham will 
of course speak for the condition of the operatives in New ire, 
and I did not take the floor to interfere at all with that matter. The 
Senator from North Carolina has not only finished his speech but he has 
disap from the Senate Chamber as far as my eyes serve me. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator take notice of my presence, if he 

leases? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator’s drift this morning is that we are exposed 
to the influx of foreign labor. That at this moment is the alarm of the 
Senator. The poor, miserable foreign labor, he calls it, and so does his 

mdent, and their condition has been described by him to be very 
abject and their servitude very deplorable. 

So far as my own State is concerned, largely en; in manufactur- 
ing, and employing equally and indiscriminately foreign and native born 
people, the former come into the State, as they suppose, for the purpose 
of bettering their condition, and they do not leave after any considerable 
experience of their treatment. Their number is increasing constantly. 
The proportion of those who come from abroad into our State is greater 
now than at any other time. The laws of Massachusetts require that 


every person employed in a manufacturing establishment between the 


ages of 5 and 16, I think, orabout that (I will not undertake to be defi- 
nite, but within about those ages), shall attend a public school thirteen 
we in every year, and any man who employs them without securing 
to them that much of free public education in the schools of Massachu- 
setts is liable to indictment, and a penitentiary offense itis, too. There 
are officials in Massachusetts whose business itis to go about the Com- 
monwealth and see to it that that law is enforced. There are a great 
many operatives in our mills, ranging from very tender years up to the 
maturity of manhood and womanhood. The employers are obliged to 
see that all those within those years attend the public schools. As to 
the operatives themselves, their miserable condition, to which I com- 
mend the Senator from North Carolina, and I sincerely regret that he 
does not take counsel of his eyes and come and see the miserable con- 
dition of the operatives in these States. 

We have savings-banks in Massachusetts. Perhaps the Senator from 
North Carolina may know upon what terms and what is the basis of a 
savings-bank. Into these the people of Massachusetts, if they want to 
lay up for a rainy day their small earnings, deposit them. The law de- 
clares that no man shall maké a deposit larger than a thousand dollars 
in any one savings-bank, so that there have got to be as many depos- 
itors as there are thousands of dollars. A man makes a deposit up to a 
thousand dollars for himself, and then his wife, if she earns it, makes 
another of a thousand, and then each one of his children, if they earn 
as much, do the same. In thistwenty years which theSenator has been 
reins about in New Hampshire the people of Massachusetts have de- 

ited more than $200,000,000 in these savings-banks. I think it is 

265,000,000; itis either $265,000,000 or $235,000,000. You can see 

how many deposits there must be. ' There can be but a thousand dollars 
deposited in any one name in any savings-bank. 

We have an officer who is at the head of a bureau of statistics in 
Massachusetts, and he has investigated and reported to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts from his individual investigation the character and 
business of every depositor in the savings-banks, and three-fourths of 
them all are those who earn their living by their daily Three- 
fourths of all this $235,000,000 or $265,000,000 deposited in that time 
in the savings-banks of Massachusetts is the wages of labor deposited 
at the end of each month as a portion of that saved from their earnings 
against a day of misfortune or of sickness that may come upon the opera- 
tive. 

That is the condition of the operatives in my State; that is how they 
have prospered. They live upon their own earnings, paid to them by 
the owners of these mills, and encouraged by those owners to deposit 
them in the savings-banks of Massachusetts where they draw interest; 
and this is the proportion of them all which I have given. They are 
living in comfort and in competence; in good houses, in comfortable 
homes. ‘Theyare obliged by the laws of the State to send every minor 
between the ages I have stated, boy or girl, to the public schools in 
Massachusetts. They participate in our government; they share in all 
that our citizens desire to share in; they share the burdens of the State; 
they participate in its honors and they become citizens of the State and 
of the United States, more and more every year identifying themselves 
with our institutions and with yours, 

I should like to ask the Senator from North Carolina if there is any 
such condition of things anywhere as he and his correspondent repre- 
sent, of which I never had any knowledge? I am certain it could not 
exist on the borders of Massach because those who dwell on the 
borders of Massachusetts could not be kept out of these opportunities I 
have spoken of. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. I want toask him if Mr. Edward Atkinson, who took 
the census of the cotton statistics for the Government, did not report: 
that the average of the cotton operatives in Massachusetts were 
85 cents, and if Mr, Wright, the commissioner of the industrial bureau 
of his State, did not report that the wages of the operatives in cotton 
were not sufficient to support them unless they put their women and 
children to work? 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know whether he did or not. I only know 
that the cotton operatives will pay the money as I have told you, and 
not only will pay that money but live in as comfortable homes as any- 
body in the United States who depends upon his earnings for his daily 
bread. I know that the cotton-spinners in Massachusetts do not want 
for the comforts of life. I know that there is nothing that can contribute 
to the comfort and welfare and health and growth and development of 
man or woman in Massachusetts that is not within the reach of every 
cotton-spinner in Massachusetts. 

What I wanted to ask the Senator when he interrupted me is, if there 
is any such condition of things where poor, abject operatives come from 
foreign countries here, what does he propose to do about it? Does he 
propose to exclude them? There was a time when the Senator enter- 
tained such a doctrine as that, but I thought that the folly as well as 
the unrepublicanism of that idea had passed out even of the mind of 
the progressive Senator from North Carolina. They are here. They 
have a right under the Constitution to be here. What does he propose 
to do with them? Does he propose to wage a warfare upon them and 
by unfriendly legislation or an unfriendly economical policy of this 
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Government to drive them out, or does he propose to adopt such a policy 
as will better their condition and te them and assimilate them 
to American citizenship and to American ideas and to American oppor- 
tunities? I should like to have the Senator define the policy with 
which he proposes to deal with a question which has stalled him so this 
morning and in the letter which some man has sent him from New 
Hampshire. 

New Hampshire is not worse in this condition than any other sister 
State. Ifthere is such an awful condition of things as is ted 
there—if it be a truthful representation—there is a problem before the 
Senator from North Carolina to which he would as a patriot and a states- 
man do well to address himself, and see whether it is not worth while 
for us to adopt more and more the policy which shall keep all the labor 
in this country to be performed by the laborers here, whether it is ay 
encouragement to the idea that we can get along without bri 
laborer and the work and the capital here? To my mind su how 
dition of things, if it is a truthful representation, is only another stim- 

- ulant to protect labor here, to see to it that we omit no opportunity in 
regard to the poor, abject operative he describes as coming across the 
border, coming here to be employed, to give him something to do, for 
if he has work he is worth something. It is the idle vagabond that 
this nation has to fear; it is not the operative who has something to do, 
whose body and whose mind are employed, and who finds no time to 

plot mischief or disturbance in society. The men who organize strikes, 
the men who are exciting riots, the men who are disturbing publie 
opinion are not the men who have enough work to do. 

Sir, I see nothing in the representation of the Senator from North 
Carolina that to me encourages the policy which he has been struggling 
here so long and so constantly to make prevail in this country, of bring- 
ing the manufactured article here rather than bringing the raw material 
and doing the work here. 

Mr. A LOBICH Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts has 
very properly explained that the large influx of foreign laborers into 
New nzland i is owing to the advantages and benefits which they find 
in that community. It is true undoubtedly, as the Senator from North 
Carolina has said, that the special agent of the census has reported 
that the average earnings of all operatives in Massachusetts is 85 cents 
per day. The same agent also that the average of the 
same class of operatives in the State of North Carolina was 42 cents 
per day—a little less than cne-half the paid in the Senator’s 
own State than in the State of Massachusetts. This certainly accounts 
for the immigration of French Canadians into Massachusetts rather than 
into North Carolina. 

I wish to allude very briefly to the portion of the Senator’s amend- 
ment in relation to the manufacture of textile machinery. There are 
now in the United States engaged in the manufacture of textile ma- 
chinery 25,000 persons, mostly male adults and mostly Americans, earn- 
ing the highest wages as skilled mechanics and machinists, with at least 
100,000 persons dependent upon their earnings. The amount of capital 
employed in this industry is $25,000,000. The present rate of duty on 
textile machinery is 45 per cent.on manufactures of steel and 35 per 
cent. on manufactures of iron. In addition to this a duty is charged 
upon the cost of inland transportation and upon the cost of packages, 
which, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] has very well shown, is 
very large i in this case, Machinery, in the first place, has to be incased 
in tin and then afterward in wood. I believe that the cost of this pack- 
ing and inland transportation will equal at least 10 per cent. of the cost 
of the machinery, so that by fixing a rate of 35 per cent., as the Senate 
did upon the motion of the Senator from Ohio on Saturday, Ithink that 
we have actually reduced the duties upon machinery at least 15 per 
cent, from the present rates. 

At present rates the manufacturers of textile machinery in this coun- 
try have no more than an even chance with the English manufacturers. 
The American manufacturer has to pay 40 or 50 per cent. more for his 
raw material. The cost of skilled labor amounts to about one-half of 
the total cost of the production. At the rate already adopted there is 
hardly an article in the whole range of manufactured articles as little 
protected as textile machinery. 

We now havea proposition Boni the Senator from Mississippi, seconded 
by the Senator from North Carolina, to place the duty upon textile 
machinery at 10 per cent. With the duties upon raw materials rang- 
ing from 40 to 50 per cent., with the price of skilled labor in this coun- 
try at least 50 to 75 per cent. higher than it is in England, we can read- 
ily understand what the effect will be. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. ALDRICH. y- 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator why not reduce the tariff upon 
the raw material out of which this is manufactured ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. We have not been able to doit because a very large 


I will; certain} 


majority of the American people and a majority of the Senators yoic- 
ing their sentiments are, I believe, in favor of protecting the labor which 
enters into the cost of iron and steel. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator another question. Why 
can not we make a provision exempting the raw material used by the 
manufacturers themselves and not the raw material generally ? ‘Why 
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can not some regulation of the ee Deperimens be made by which they 
would get the raw material in free 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I ars the proposition of the Senator 
from Mississippi, it is that raw material which nobody has a use for 
shall pay a duty, but that all raw material that is to be used shall 
come in free? 

Mr. GEORGE. I make no proposition, but I make a ion. 
You object to reducing the duty upon machinery because you say that 
the raw material is taxed 40 to 50 percent. I make the suggestion. 
which is a proper one, that the material imported ps Era 
of textile , under proper regulations of the Treasury, be ad- 
mitted free of duty, and then you get rid of that trouble. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if he desires to reduce the earnings of labor in this country to the 
standard of European countries? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not, 

Mr. ALDRICH. How else can you accomplish this result except by 
protecting our laborers? 

Mr. GEORGE. I answer that question by asking the Senator one. 
Does he desire the labor of the South to be brought in competition with 
Chinese labor in the raising of cotton with the ryots of India, the 
fellahs of Egypt, and to have the price reduced to the standard which 
is paid them, and if not how is it to be done, as we can not prevent it, 
as we can not put a protective duty upon cotton? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Mississippi knows as well as my- 
self that the laws of the United States apply equally to the laborers in 
Mississippi and to those in Rhode Island, that there is no distinction. 
Your sugar, your rice, and other products are protected the same as 
the productions of our people in the North. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senstor state what product of Mississippi 
is protected by this tariff? I have never found one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If none are protected it may be for the reason that 
rs Senator on this side gave in raed to Nebraska, that you have none 


protect. 

"E GEORGE. A al rare got very little left under the operation of 
the protective tariff, I 

Mr. ALDRICH. There a be no question, and I presume every 
Senator on the other side will admit this, that the effect of this amend- 
ment would be the absolute destruction of every machine-shop and 
every manufacturer of textile machinery in the United States. That 
is ap ton the face of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then allow me to say, if you please, that the con- 
tinuance of this protective system is the absolute destruction of all the 
labor of the South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This proposition, in brief, stripped of the array of 
words with which the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from 
North Carolina haveseen fitto surround it, is to willfully destroy a great 
American industry, for the reason coolly stated that you may pay a 
bounty to manufacturers in the South, and this from gentlemen who 
consider themselves free-traders par excellence, 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if his people 
have not been in receipt of a bounty ever since this tariff was levied? 

Mr. ALDRICH. My people have enjoyed no privilege under our Jaws 
and Constitution that have not been enjoyed equally by the people of 
the State of North Carolina, and I do not ask that they shall in the fut- 


ure. 

Mr. VANCE. My proposition proposes to allow your people the 
same privilege that my people have, and we do not ask any exclusive 
privileges over you. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that 
the little State which I in part represent on this floor has more interest 
in dollars, in the amount of machi employed, and in the amount of 
persons employed, than all the Southern States put together. 

Mr. VANCE. Not if I should file a bill in equity against the State 
and follow the fund, sir. My le would take the pisna share of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not saying what might be, but I am saying 
as to what is. I say that the people of the State of Rhode Island have 
more interest to-day in the manufacture of cotton goods than the thir- 
teen Southern States united. Isay, also, that those people are interested 
in anything which will reduce the cost of cotton manufacturing. If 
you reduce the duty on textile machinery to 10 per cent. it applies 
equally to Rhode Island, to North Carolina, and to Mississippi. I say 
that the manufacturers of Rhode Island, interested as they are in this 
question, do not ask and do not desire that this industry shall be stricken 
down. Why? From the inception of these industries the business of 
machine building and that of cotton manufacturing have walked hand 
in hand. Samuel Slater came to Rhode Island from England di 
as a farmer, the laws of eon eres forbidding his emigration as a me- 
chanic, and there founded both these great industries, He aided in the 
establishment of the first machine-shop in this country, and the two 
industries have stood side by side and prospered together and suffered 
Dorne from that day to this. 

Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] the other day described 
in eloquent terms the benefits and advantages which have resulted from 
the wonderful invention of Eli Whitney. The history of cotton man- 
ufacturing and the history of textile machinery of this country are full 
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of similar cases, perhaps not as conspicuous as the invention of the 
cotton-gin. Well-managedand well-equipped machine-shops are neces- 
sities in a manufacturing community. If you have no facilities for 
making and repairing machinery, you can have no successful manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. GEORGE, Will the Senator from Rhode Island allow me to 
interrupt him ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call to mind now—probably there are more—five 
successful cotton factories in Mississippi. One of them, at Wesson, 
is, i believe, as prosperous as any in the Union. ‘There are two at the 
city of Natchez. There is one in the country in Lauderdale County, 
seven miles from any village, and another one I believe in Clarke 
County, or near the line of that and Lauderdale, also remote from any 
village, remote from any machine-shops. Yet thev are all successful, 
every one of them, so far as I learn. 

Mr. HOAR. Then will the Senator tell me, if they are succeeding 
under a tariff of 45 per cent. with 10 per cent. added for and 
transportation, why he charges us with ruining them er a tariff of 
35 per cent.? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not catch what the Senator says. 

Mr. HOAR. I asked the Senator from Mississippi if it was true that 
under the existing tariff, which puta duty of 45 per cent. on machinery 
so far as it is made of steel, with the addition of a duty amounting to 
10 per cent. for the packages and the inland transportation, how it is 
that he claims this manufacture will be ruined if we reduce the duty 
to 35 per cen'.? He says they are flourishing under the present 


Mr. GEORGE. I did not say that the factories which are already es- 
tablished in Mississippi would be ruined if my amendment was adopted. 
T did not state that. 

Mr. HOAR. But Iunderstood my honorable friend from Mississippi 
to say that ruder a tariff nearly 20 per cent. higher than is now pro- 
posed there had been created, and of course the beginning of an estab- 
lishment is always its hard time, manufacturing establishments as 
successful as any he ever knew in his own State. My question to him 
then is how is it that he claims that with our lange reductions new in- 
dastries will not spring up or old ones be injured? 

Mr. GEORGE. The answer to that was furnished by the Senator 
from North Carolina and also by me. We have not got the capital to 
buy the machinery. I have in my mind now three large, harmonious, 
well-arranged, well-adapted manulacturing buildings in the State of 
Mississippi, one at Carrollton, one at Canton, and one at Corinth, the 
buildings standing idle, the capital having been exhausted in making 
the buildings, for want of means to buy machinery to put in them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator a question. As I 
have the floor, perhaps I might be permitted to ask one. I ask where 
he expects to get the capital from? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will answer that in this way: If it takes $1,000 
worth of machinery we might raise $1,000, but if it requires $1,450 we 
might not be able to raise $1,450. We have to makesmall beginnings, 
and the cheaper you make the machinery, the cheaper you make the 
building, the sooner we will be able to raise the capital to establish a 
factory. That is the answer to it. We might be able to raise enough 
money to start a small factory if we were allowed to get our machinery 
cheap, when we could not raise enough if we are taxed 35 or 45 per cent. 
in addition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I believe that the success of cotton manufacturing 
in Mississippi and in Rhode Island will not depend upon the abundance 
of water-power which the Senator says they have in Mississippi, nor 
upon the bounty of the Government of the United Stules. It will depend 
upon the skill, upon the energy, upon the enterprise of her people, and 
until this is secured you never will have any capital, you never will 
have any manufacturing industry of any importance. 

The manufacturing industries in Mississippi will prosper when her 
people learn to keep pace with the civilization of the age. Then cot- 
ton manufactures will succeed in your State, and then you will have 
suflicient capital; it will pour in from every quarter. We have large 
amounts of capital in New England waiting profitable investment. But 
I have said more than I intended. I merely wanted to impress upon 
the representatives of the South that cotton manufacturing will never 
succeed in that part of the country unless it is accompanied by the 
prosperity of the mechanics, machinists, and builders of machinery. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I did not expect to take part in this de- 
bate, but there is a suggestion I desire to make for the consideration of 
Senators on both sides; while it may have been suggested I did not 
hear it. The cotton manufacturers of the North had the tax upon their 
fabrics raised at the close of the war, in 1866 or 1867, from about 30 to 
50 per cent., principally because an internal tax of 3 cents a pound or 
$15 a bale was im upon the cotton that was raised in the South. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BECK. Iwill. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I will say that the duties fixed upon cotton manu- 
factured at the time to which the Senator has alluded were not greater, 
if my memory serves me, and I think it does, correctly, than that fixed 
upon the motion of Mr. Clay, seconded by the efforts of John C. Cal- 
houn, in 1816. 
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Mr. BECK. Does the Senator say that the tax upon cotton goods is. 
no higher now than it was in 1860? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 1816? 

Mr. BECK. I ask the question, Is not the tax on cotton goods double 
now what it was in 1860? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think perhapsitis. . 

Mr. BECK. Thatisall I mean to say, and to repeat that the excuse 
for doubling the tariff tax upon cotton goods was mainly because a tax 
of 3 cents a pound was imposed upon the raw cotton of the South which 
the New land manufacturers claimed properly was a tax upon their 
raw mat , and as a consequence the cost of the manufactured arti- 
cles to all the people was doubled because of the tax upon the raw ma- 
terial. That tax upon the raw material was removed after three years. 
It took $65,000,000 ont of the pockets of the poorest class of producers 
in the South at the time when they were the most oppressed people 
upon earth; with their system of labor broken up, their homes, their 
property all gone, and ling to makea new beginning. Yet, under 
these circumstances, from $60,000,000 to $65,000,000 was taken out of. 
their pockets from a product three-fourths of which was exported. Your 
Honor knows, I was about to say, thinking you were still on the bench, 
how able the arguments were before the Supreme Court against the 
constitutionality of that law. I never have doubted that it wasan un- 
constitutional tax upon exports; but I was not on the bench and had 
not the decision of the question. 

These New England manufacturers received the benefit of the in- 
creased tariff. That cotton tax was repealed eighteen years ago, but the 
tariff that was imposed to compensate them for the tax imposed upon the 
cotton still remains, and all the people have to pay it. Now, the South- 
ern people are asking for a chance to make a start to manufacture their 
own cotton. After having had $65,000,000 taken illegally from them out 
of a purely agricultural product, three-fourths of which went abroad; 
after the doubled tax upon the cotton goods has been pocketed by the 
New England manufacturer for eighteen years after the tax on cotton 
has been removed, it seems & little hard. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir; of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I find that under the free trade tariff of 1846 the 
duty on manufactured cotton was 25 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. The average of it now is what? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was increased in 1861 to 30 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. That 30 per cent. of increase has been retained to this 
day, and the present bill proposes to increase it still more upon many 
of the articles of cotton, as we will see when we come to them. So 
much for that. 

The pauper labor of Europe is paraded as being another reason why 
the tax should be kept up. I am not going to argue all these questions. 
The South has to compete, of course, upon terms of absolute equality 
with New England, with all her magnificent machinery and with all her 
advanced processes of manufacture, the South in her impoverished con- 
dition having had taken $65,000,000 from the products of her fields in 
the form of a tax that was made the excuse for doubling the tariff, 
which the New England men have had for eighteen years since that tax 
was repealed, and which they are hanging on to now with the tenacity of 
death and asking for more. The question of wages being so often al- 
luded to, I wish to quote the highest authority we have, which contra- 
dicts much that bas been said. I do not mean the roving commissions 
which are employed to goand furnish falsehvods, but the official reports 
of the consuls of the United States and the Secretary of State of the 
United States in an official communication sent to the Senate for our 
information, which I shall nowread. I read froin the report furnished 
by Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State. His statement on cotton, labor, and 
wages is made up from the reports of his consuls in Europe, particularly 
Consul Shaw, who was a very able man. Says this report: 

ovingo the different arrangements of the English and American tables of 
is difficult to give comparative analysis thereof which would show at a 
glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both countries. 
The wages of spinners and weavers in cashire and in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the we ing statements, were as follows, per week: —_ 
Spinners: English, $7.20 to $3.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); 
American, $7.07 to $10.30, 

Weavers: English, $3.84 to $8.64, subject at the date on which these rates were 

given to a reduction of 10 per cent.; American, $4.82 to $8,73. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is reading from? 

Mr. BECK. Iam reading from the reports of consuls of the United 
States laid before Congress by Mr. Blaine when Secretary of State. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Compiled by whom? 

Mr. BECK. Compiled at the Department of State. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator is reading from what? 

Mr. BECK. Iam reading from that official paper, and as it was more 
convenient I am reading it from a h T made last year, which the 
Senator from Rhode Island heard and did not then care to deny. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I enter my denial now. 

Mr. BECK. Does the Senator deny the fact that I state the truth 
when I say the American consul reported it and the Secretary of State 
sent it to Congress ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I deny as explicitly as can be the assertion that any 
such state of affairs exists. 
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Mr. BECK. Thetruth is that whenever we get an official statement 
from any source that is not made in the interest of those people they 
employ just such men as Mr. Porter, whose record is not very savory 
in many things, and send them to other countries to make statements 
to suit themselves. I rely upon the official statements of the United 
States officers. Mr. Shaw was the consul at Liverpool, I believe. Mr. 
Plaine was Secretary of State, and the comments of Mr. Blaine are 
here. I propose to read them now to deny the truth of the hirelings 
who are sent abroad to traduce other people, as they are doing in the 
newspapers to-day. 


The average wages of employés in the Massachusetts milis is as follows, ac- 
cording to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; 
female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw’s report the average wagesof 
the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the 1st of January, 1850, was about 
$8 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to $4.30, 
subject to a reduction of 10 per cent, 

e hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six; in the Massachusetts 
milis, sixty per week, The hoursof laborinthe mills in the other New England 
States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 
sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American operatives 
are more than oo by the greater Sieg tore Bye the latter and their longer 
hours of labor, If this should prove to be a fact in practice— 


This is the comment of the Secretary of State in an official commu- 
nication to Congress, as I understand it— 


as it seems to be proven from official statistics, it would be a v important 
element in the ent of our pores É to compete with England for our 


share of the cotton: trade of the worl 
In the two prime w may be said to form the basisof the cotton man- 
ufactu industry, namely, raw mater 


and labor, we hold the advantage 
with her in the second. 


com: with our turning 
in the fiber from the cotton-fields to our millsand shi; itin the advanced form 
of manufactured goods. Add to this the secondary it costs usno more to 
handle and manufacture the same than it costs in England, and we stand on an 
undoubted equality thus far in the race of competition. 


That is the language of the officers of the United States. I place it 
against all the statements of the men who are hired to ascertain such 
facts as may suit the men who hire them. 

Nothwithstanding the demand for further protection on the part of 
the people of New England in regard to their cotton industries, I repeat 
again from the record that a distinguished Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, General Banks, on the 7th day of May, 1878, placed on the 
records of Congress, the statement, which I shall read, in regard to the 
reductions that they could afford to make in the cotton industries, and 
so in to the woolens and the silks and all the other great indus- 
tries which we are all denounced now as laboring in the interest of 
foreign paupers if we dare to ask even a slight reduction on. 

Mr. Banks, when the Democratic Ss. had control of the House, 
believing that we would endeavor to do something decent—that is the 
best word—in the way of reducing taxes in theinterest of the people, said: 


Therefore, sir, when I was placed by oropan eraka the House upon 
the Gouimithes can Ways and 7 the ctintemman thata 


tures of the authorized representativesof 
c og Sie acerca on firms of: New England, 
in which the uggest and consent to reduction of duties upon an 
extended and complete list of articles of foreign manufacture which comeactively 
and directly in competition with the industriesin which they are engaged, rising 
from 10 to 20, 30 40, and 50 per cent. upon the present schedule of duties upon 
such importations, More than a hun and twelve corporations and firms of 
cotton and woolen manufacturers alone, of theirown choice, and after repeated 
conferences, in which all the interests of the textile fabrics of this country were 
considered, high and low, made this proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky that the 
bill now before the Senate adopted by the Committee on Finance was 
recommended foradoption by the same manufacturers whorecommended 
the schedule presented by General Banks, and that the reductions of the 
bill now before the Senate are even greater than they were in the bill 
presented by him. 

Mr. BECK. I have seen the calculation made in to the bill 
presented to the House of Representatives, and each item of it 
up carefully there is an increase over the present schedule, taking it as 
a whole, of over a million dollars. I have not he ey up the bill 
as presented here, but the Senator from Rhode will find, when 
the ¢ of classification is considered, that there is no substantial 
reduction, if indeed any reduction; if there is I shall be agreeably mis- 
taken. Let megoonand read. There is an increase instead of a re- 
duction in many things on the cotton schedule. Some immaterial 
things may be reduced, the revenue may be cut down, but burdens are 
not removed. 

General Banks proceeded to say: 

They are not to be or condemned, therefore, as extremists, fanatics, 
or corruptionists upon the subject of American manufacturing industry. They 


themselves s 


embrace and represent the entire manufacturin 
the manufacture of American cotton fabrics o: 
Ld s $ + $ $ e 

But, if it is thought to be necessary to reduce duties or taxes, they are willing 
to take their share of w disadvantages may follow, mee they voluntarily 
recommended the retention of the frame-work of the present tariff, and con- 
sented to and advised a reduction of duties affecting the industry in which they 
are from 10 to 50 ee cent., leaving only one branch of their industries 
un and that one the most delicate, complicated, expensive, and novel 
of all their products. 

Now, sir, can the honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Wood], the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, state, as he stated in his speech 
the other day, that nobody opposes this bill except friends of the extreme doc- 
trine ofprotection? Asit was with the cotton manufacturers, so it was with the 
woolen manufacturers. They consented to and in a certain sense recommend- 
ed, as of their own accord, a reduction of duties of from 23 to 25 per cent. And 
as regards that still more delicate and less firmly established branch of industry, 
the manufacture of silk, for which the people of this country have long struggled 
an industry which has given wealth to the most prosperous and richest states of 
the globe, this, too, came forward after anxious deliberation and made what the 

rman called a most liberal proposition in the way of reduction of duties with 
which they had been and are now protected by the Government. 
è s = $ s s e 

Mr. Hooker. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him why these interests 
asked a diminution of the tariff? 

Mr. BANKS. use their attention had been called to the subject, It was 
their duty to make known to the Government what they desired. found 
when the ttheir is eames vo man rfromall of the count 
that the duties could be uced and ee dns d still pursue their vocations wi 
more or less success, and and honorable ns they madethat decla- 
ration to the Government. And sodid the wool-growers from California to New 
England. They assembled in the State of New York for the same purpose, and 
after long and anxious conference one with another and with the woolen manu- 
facturers they agreed, as did the silk manufacturers, to what extent they would 
recommend a reduction of the duty. 

s 


a of New England, where 


s s $ a 2 E 
The following is a schedule of the reductions proposed by New England man- 
The plan proposed by New England manufacturers in the schedule to which I 


have referred, and which I have not time to read at I , as Ishouldlike to do, 
suggests reduction of duties on the various fabrics of their manufacture substan- 
tially as follows: 


1. On all manufactures of cotton except jeans, denims, &c., not bleached, col- 
ored, or printed, &c.,and notexcceding one hundred threads tothe square inch, 
Dereon Kone a conte cents, 5} cents specific, and 10 per cent. ad valorem, a re- 

uction of 50, 45.45, and 27.27 per cent., and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

2. On finer and lighter of like description and present dutics nearly the 

of 40, 36.35, 18,18, and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

3. On goods of like description of higher qualities, present duty nearly the 
same, 20, 18.18, and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

4. On jeans, denims, drillings, Finghame, &c., bleached, stained, or printed, « 
reduction of 50, 46.15, 30.75, and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

5. On similar goods of lighter and finer descriptions a reduction of 28.57, 20, 
15, and 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

å. On cotton SY fect warps, &c., 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

a on Spoo mog: o Resse reduction of 30 and 35 per cent. ae he cele A 

ton co: gim oons, and cotton laces, present rate 35 percent., 
a reduction of 5 per bent ud valorem. 

9. On éotton shirts, drawers, hosiery, &c., present rate 35 per cent., a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

10. On cotton velvet, present rate 35 per cent., a reduction of 5 per cent. ad va- 


lorem. 

IL On cotton braids, insertings, lace, trimm: , bobbinet, and all manufact- 
ures of cotton, at present rate, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

The last is the only exception made in relation to the proposed reduction of 
duties; they are braids, laces, trimmings, ‘or bobbinets, comparatively new, 
delicate, it, and expensive fabrics; and other manufactures of cotton not 
otherwise provided for in the schedules of the manufacturers they propose shall 
remain at present rate, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

When that condition ef things exists, I should like to know with what 

ropriety gentlemen say, and especially the Senator from Massachusetts 
[atr. DAWES] who yesterday attacked me, that I was operating in the 
interest of people outside of the United States, when I was recommend- 
ing a reduction of duties less than was suggested by the manufacturers 
themselves. Senators, there is but one way to reach the markets of the 
world with our manufactures and to become again a great commercial 
people, because to become truly great we must reach the markets of the 
world with onr manufactures. We must either reduce the cost of the 
material out of which finished manufactured products are made, whether 
they are of cotton, of woolen, of iron, of steel, or of anything else, or 
we must reduce the wages of the operatives. I propose to reduce 
the material out of which the things are made and to give full and lu- 
crative employment to the operative engaged in working up the cheap 
materials. England had a high protective tariff once and her opera- 
tives were starving underit. She took off the taxes from the raw mate- 
rial, and the wages of operatives in England, as all the leading men of 

d assert and prove, have doubled since they made the raw ma- 
terial freeand cheap. I laid the British tariff before the Senate yester- 
day. Why? To show that it only levied taxes upon wines, beer, 
whisky, tobacco, and a few other things, but not one dollar was levied 
upon anything that goes to make up a manufactured product, and the 
statistics show that the wages of the operatives of that country have 
doubled and in many instances trebled since the raw material was 
made cheap for them to work with. 

The men who, like myself, are endeavoring to give our operatives 
cheap raw material and not to have the factories closed whenever this 
market is glutted are the true friends of the workingman, for as the 
Senator from Maine very well said to-day the improvements in machin- 
ery had been such that we have machinery now that does the work 
which required one hundred people to do twenty years ago. These 
operatives have had toseek otheremployment. Machinery is doing their 
former work and machinery needs no protection. We have toopenthe 
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markets of the world to secure a larger field and more steady employ- 
ment forthe workingmen. Thatis whatI am seeking todo. When 
these people in the South who have to compete on terms of absolute 
equality, with free trade pervading all the States, ask some little reduc- 
tion, I can not helpsympathizing with them; yet I will not voteto make 
the machinery free, though last year I thought I would. 

I would now, as a separate proposition and as a concession, but as 
part of the system, and we are dealing with a system in this bill, I will 
not ask even for these men, who I think are entitled to great concessions, 
an exception from their share of the burdens of taxation. I admit the 
justice of the claim, notwithstanding I do not feel prepared to yote to 
make the machinery free. I would vote to make it special to some 
extent; perhaps toa considerable extent, because of the inequality which 
exists in their present competition with the people of the North and 
East who have been protected so long, and who have had the former 
duties doubled because of the taxes upon the raw material which the 
people of the South raise, and that, too, at a time when they were too 
poor to be taxed on almost anything. 

I now desire, for the benefit of the Senator from Massachusetts, to say 
to him in all kindness—because while he and I maysay unkind thi 
to each other at times in the heat of debate there is no personal ill-feel- 
ing between us, and can not be from our long, kindly relations—that, 
while men who are perhaps importers do write to me and inform meas 
to what they need or think ought to be done, for I listen to all men to 
secure information, as to the iron wire which we discussed a day or 
so ago I have this morning a letter from a house in New York—per- 
haps an importing house—a letter saying we have raised the tax onall 
the mosquito bars and nets up to 94 per cent. when it is now only 35 
percent. There are othercorrespondents beside this class who lay their 
views and their grievances before me. I hold onein my hand now that 
I received since I took my seat here this morning, from a man at Meri- 
den, Connecticut. I believe I will not give his name; I will show it to 
the Senators from Connecticut, as I know he will not be turned out of 
the factory where he is working because of his name being exposed to 
them, but he might be if it was exposed tothe world. Thisis his letter: 


MERIDEN, January 29, 1883. 
Hon. James B, BECK: 
oes pe Sır: During the debate of the last session on the proposed tariff com- 
mission— 


I read this to show that there are very many men in this country, 
operatives in factories, laboring men, who agree with me in the views 
I entertain, and who desire to see accomplished what I think is best for 
the country— 


oree members of ones ee Sa aa uona in 
faces prosperity and we ng of the South were impeded by a 
blind and unreasoning race prejudice. This may betrue; and if it is equal tothe 
cold disdain with which euplores in the North are treated by the generality of 
shop-owners it is greatly to eplored. 

It is unnecessary for me to speak of the average veges paid to operatives in 
New England as you are perfectly familiar with this branch of the question. I 
can, however, speak of the way in which they treat promises made to their em- 


ployés, 

In Meriden during the depression of trade a great number of the shops made 
reductions of wages to the extent of 25 per cent., promising faithfully to restore 
the “cut” just as soon as business would warrant it, Five years have g 
the prices of all things that are necessaries of life have risen, but the wages of 
help, except where the employer has been compelled to increase his force byan 
enlarging trade, has remained where it was after the reduction, This isthe par- 
able of the laborers in the vineyard, with modern improvements by Northern 

ry tyrants! 
) Itisthe fashion of our Representatives to picture the mechanics living in astate 
of comparative opulence, owning their own homes, a nice and comfortable bank 
account— 


That is one of the things sugzested here continually— 


their living apartments furnished with every article to delight the finer senses 
of humanity, such as fine pictures and the latest improved piano; their children 
enjoying all the facilities of and cheap schools—what mockery! If you 
would know their true condition reverse the picture and you have it. It is true 
that in many instances men who work for daily wages do hold property, but 
under what conditions? I willtell you. The city of Meriden is, I think, the 
most prosperous and busy city, taking its 'popalason (20,000) into consideration, 
in New England. Everybody works; and yet outside of the britannia shops the 
wages paid barely suffice to sustain life. In fact, there is one concern (Senator 
PLATT knows this well) that within the past three years have d such low 
wages to their help that the r wretches have had to receive help from the 
town. Asad met truly, to brand honest labor with the stigma of pauperism! 

If any one shou d desire to know how many laboring men in this town own 
their own houses he might consult the town records and also note the number 
and amount of the mortgages resting thereon. Senator HAWLEY’s pleasing sta- 
tistics relating to the savings of the poopie of Connecticut might, if it were 
sible, be looked into closer, and I would wager that not many of the de; tors 
work at ordinary day’s pay, but are in a great many cases capitalists who have 
divided up their surplus moneys in dozens of banks, thereby DARNE the large 
Se of our people who, sir, in Mr. HAWLEY’s eyes, are blessed with a bank 
account, 


The Senator from Massachusetts took pains to tell us about these 
bank accounts. I wonder how many savings banks there are in which 
Messrs, Washburn and Moen had deposited $1,000 each, or sums under 
it, out of their $500,000 royalty on barbed wire. This operative seems 
to think it is a fashionable way of doing, although the Senator from 


rege ag said they had a law where no one can do the same thing 
ce. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to state to him that the 
present report for this year of the savings banks commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts shows that more than 50 per cent. of the population of that 
State have deposits in the savings banks; that is, counting every man, 
woman, and child, more than one-half have a savings-bank deposit. 

Mr. BECK. This writer goes on to say: 


Mr. Haw ey also asserts that the Connecticut mechanics are for protection. 
Possibly the Krone doubt it, ame) I work in a factory that employs 1,200 


hands—on led labor—an: hi ave: d labor in this coun- 
try. These men with whom I am bro tinto actual y contact do not talk or 
act as if they believe in ro , even if it does give them an extra dollar and 


their employer five. 
If the ers of the Democratic party of the North could only know the feel- 
the hearts of workingmen, they would not be afraid to pick up the 
hich has been thrown down by our opponents and fight the next cam- 
paign oy the one single issue of the revenue, and even if beaten they 
ve the self-reproach of having acted like cravens as they did in 


In that campaign, which opened so bi t and ended so disastrously, here in 
Meriden, as in fact throughout the North, the Republicans made the issue on 
the tariff, and we had not one man to stand up for Democracy and honesty in 
the whole State except Eaton. 


And he will be in the next House to stand up again. 


But no matter what the leaders may say, it was not the arguments from the 
platform which beat us, but un intimidation and the lavish use of 
money. Here is a sample of notices that were posted in all the factories, to 
which the attention of operatives was asked by the owners of shops: 
“ WORKINGMEN, WHICH DO YOU WANT? 
“ Republican platform. “ Democratic platform, 
“A tariff which shall discriminatein ‘A tariff for revenue only, This means 
favor of American labor. This means short work and low wages.” 
plenty of work and good wages,” 
They denied this to be intimidation—a threat and a promise in the same breath! 
In that same contest it had become the custom of een eames ee 
pais the Presi eg areae lot with that fee En 2 brother, the 
ras most abject poverty. Now, we have a very large colon 
with d those of these, whe renounce all nes bo Hae Greelows 


used in former condition incensed and they vowed ven- 
geance. At the near approach of election the Repuublicans brought that great 
champion o! n, WILLIAM P, Frye, here, and the lish mustered in 


and what should he do? Ahappythought! Substitute France for Great 
! He did, and for two hours hee labored with his showing how 
France would destroy the sucking industries of our country if terrible and 
aor heed Democracy succeeded in wresting the power from the present party in 

After some complimentary remarks in regard to gentlemen like myself 
who are endeavoring to free labor from that sort of oppression, my cor- 
respondent signs his name, which the Connecticut Senators can see if 
they like, believing that they will do him no injustice after they knowit. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish the Senator, having read the letter, which con- 
tains some statements that I think will certainly be remarkable and be 
considered remarkable in the locality from which it is dated, willallow 
the name of the writer to go in the RECORD. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That might be his ruin. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the Senator ought not to read a letterhere 
unless the man is willing to avow it, otherwise he becomes responsible 
himself for the slandersit contains. Let the mam bear his own respon- 
sibility, or let the Senator take it himself. 

Mr. BECK. I have known so many men dismissed from employ- 
ment in the Departments at Washington—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will guarantee that the man will not be disturbed 
D his work, but he ought to suffer the moral condemnation for his slan- 

ers. 

Mr. BECK. I will show it to the Senators from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iwill not look at it unless I am at liberty to pub- 
ih it, nor should the Senator have read anonymous blackguardism 

ere. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I expect that man is as good a man as 
the Senator from Connecticut—he writes like he was—or as good as I am. 

Mr. HAWLEY. _ I am quite willing to say I do not believe he is cow- 
ard enough to wish to have his name concealed. 

Mr. BECK. I think it very likely he would not, but when the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts asserted on the floor of the Senate yesterday 
that the men who were telling me to stand for a reduction of tax were 
men who were not residents of this countryand were foreign paupers, 
and that I was acting in their interest, I desired to show him a letter 
from a New England operative, and I can give him plenty more who 
are telling me similar facts. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Thereisno evidencethat heis a New England opera- 
tive. He is astrangerto the gentleman. He does not give his name? 

Mr. BECK. Because the Senator from Connecticut has displayed so 
much temper I would not trust that man’s place in his hands by giving 
the name. I thought I could. I averthat this letter is from a New 
rake ox operative, and from Meriden, Connecticut, and when the Sena- 
tor characterized the man who wrote thatletter, whose name is here, 
I believe that the man would not be safe if the Senator knew who he 
was and he shall not have his name. His colleague can. 

Now, Mr. President, I rose only tosay that after these people have had 
all the advantages they have had so long in the North it is not unreason- 
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able for men in the South, having suffered as they have when seeking 
to compete with them in man: to ask forsome privileges. Imi 
vote for 25 per cent., or some lower rate than we have imposed on an; 
thing else, on the manufactures they are seeking to introduce; butI do 
not believe that in a system like this it is well to exempt it altogether 
or place it below the revenue point in taxation. Ibelieveit would be a 
proper thing for Congress to do to make a special case of it, and I can show 
instances of it if I am required to do it or if it ever becomes necessary. 
Relative to the other matter I aver that I have letters from operatives 
all ovr the North, and from merchants and others from that section, tell- 
ing me ‘hat I and men like me are in their opinion doing what is best 
for their “terest and for the whole country in seeking to reduce taxa- 
tion. I n eat that all insinuations made against us that we are seeking 
to destroy à or are, I say it with emphasis, unfounded and untrue. I 
read what M: , Banks said inthe House of Representatives six years ago 
for the purpose of showing that these charges areuntrue. I read what 
the consuls reported and what was said to us by the late Secretary of 
State, who is a distinguished citizen of New England, to show that all 
the representations they are now making about the pauper labor of 
Europe are unfounded. 

I have shown here before that since made raw material free 
the wages of her laborers had doubled, and often trebled; and I have 
shown before that England now pays 25 per cent. more than France, 
30 per cent, more than Germany, 40 per cent. more than Belgium, 50 
per cent. more than Spain and Italy, as wages to her laborers for the 
same class of work, and she is driving, by their intelli skill, and 
machinery and the use óf free material, the labor of those low-wage 
paying countries out of their own lands, until they have to shield them- 
selves, as we are now seeking to do, by a protective tariff, which we 
have made so prohibitive that it makes our own people pay for all they 
want nearly double what brad ie else in the world has to give for it. 
My policy means cheap material, high wages, and intelligent labor, so 
that our manufactures can go to South America, to China, to Japan, to 
the Indies, everywhere, backed by a great commercial marine such as 
we were building up before 1860, when this miserable protective sys- 
tem was inaugurated under all sorts of pretenses, and which has been 
kept up ever since under all sorts of false pretenses. 

The tax of 3 cents on cotton has gone, the tax on incomes has been 
removed, the tax on manufacturers has been taken away, and all that 
justified them in requiring this high protective tariff over the Robert 
J. Walker tariff of 1846, under which we were living and flourishing 
and building up great manufacturing establishments and a great com- 
mercial marine, has been removed fifteen years ago; and they are now, 
through their representation on the floor of the Senate, demanding more 
protection for the manufacture of all their products than they are even 
now receiving, and they venture to denounce every gentleman who seeks 
to go back to the old system of a tariff for revenue as being an enemy 
of his country. 

I do not propose tosubmit tamely to any such charges as are thrown 
out here day by day. Iintend to assert what I believe to bethe true in- 
terest of the country, and the best policy for all; and if the South can 
start her manufactures after all that she has undergone, and after all 
the taxation imposed upon her, and after the robbery of $69,000,000— 
for that was what was taken from her—and she is to get some little 
benefit in the way of cheaper machinery in order to open up a manu- 
facture to supply the people of Cuba and Mexico, and the West Indies, 
and everywhere else that she can by the products of her own soil, 
neither I nor those who agree with me can afford to stand here like 
whipped spaniels and be denounced as enemies of their country, enemies 
of its labor, because we will not put all the money those people want 
into the pockets of afew men in the North, who have been protected to 
death, and whose operatives are suffering now because of over protec- 
tion and overprodustion in a limited market. They will 
strikes whenever they have a surplus of manufactured goods on et. 
and they do not care whether the laborers starve or not. They will 
take a Chinaman to-day or a Canadian, if he will take 5 cents a day 
less wages than an American operative, and the American and his 
family may die from starvation so far as they are concerned. I have 
no patience with and no toleration for any such arrogance or any such 
assumption, and I intend to denounce it upon every proper occasion. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, [thinkit may well be questioned whether 
this attempt at a revision of the tariff is conducive to the development 
of patriotic fi or the good of this country. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Beck] and Senators from other sections of the country have 
in the course of this debate certainly exhibited considerable feeling in- 
dicating the existence and the development of a degree of sectionalism 
which, after the tremendous war through which we have passed, must 
lead one who really loves his country and the whole country and all 
parts of the country without reference specially to what may be for the 
advantage of any one section over another to doubt whether the effort 
to revise the tariff is not a public calamity. 

But, sir, however that may be, and whatever course the debate may 
take in this regard, for one I donot propose to indulge in anything like 
crimination or recrimination, anything like accusation toward any sec- 
tion; nor shall I by my votes, if I understand them, inflict, or endeavor 
to inflict, upon any portion of the country any disadvantage, or tosecure 
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to any portion of the country any undue advantage over another. I 
prefer that the tariff remain as it is, and that we discuss other and 
more important questions than the tariff, for there are more important 
ones pending in this country to-day. 

The honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] madesome 
invidious allusion to my own State. He read a letter from the town 
of Tilton written by a man whom I know and against whom I have 
nothing to say, as good a Democrat as there isin the world, and agood 
man I know from hisstandpoint. I suppose the Senator read that letter 
with the idea that in some sense it was a retort upon citizens of the 
North for some supposed defamation or insult that they may have 
offered to the people of the South. Whatever may have been the spirit 
which led him to introduce that letter on the floor of the Senate, Ishall 
not reply to it with any such feeling. 

The letter is tosome extent true, and what is true in the letter so far 
as New Hampshire is concerned is really true with reference to other 
New England States. The Canadian population to which it makes 
allusion is a population which wasoriginally of French extraction. In 
the war of 1756 it became subject to the arms of England, but it has 
remained essentially French, uneducated, without republican ideas, 
without that tendency to development which appertains to the Anglo- 
Saxon, and there is immediately north of us a thrifty, saving, popula- 
tion, but of a grade of civilzation very far below that of the average of 
the American people. They live upon the line. 

As I said, they are thrifty, they are saving, they live, and they get 
and keep money, and finding opportunities within our own borders su- 
perior to those which they enjoy at home, they come under the benign 
and free influence of our institutions to our borders; they seek the wages 
which the American laborer possesses, and being more easily maintained, 
not being civilized to the extent that the American laborer is, having 
fewer wants, they can work at a lower price, and they do compete for 
the lowest forms of that are paid in our State and in other parts 
of New England and in New York, and perhaps elsewhere. They come 
and they go. They retain their homesteads in Canada very generally. 
They are sometimes to a certain extent in debt, and they wish to ob- 
tain money to remove their mo They get their wages here, 
they return, and in due time they have arrived at a state of compara- 
tive affluence in their native home. 

While here they have all the advantages of New England institutions 
and of the general institutions of the country, and they very generally 
avail themselves of those advantages; and as they remain with us year 
after year and come in increasing numbers, they are subjected to the 
influences of our schools, and of our churches, and of our newspapers, 
and of our means of development, and gradually they rise. They are 
becoming elevated, and as they become elevated they learn, as the 
Chinaman would learn undoubtedly, to ask compensation in proportion 
to what they do, and gradually their wages rise and they are amelio- 
tated in every other regard. They come to be, those of them that re- 
main with us (and some are remaining), good American citizens. 

The same thing has been done once before in these Northern States. 
I can myself remember that my own mother was an operative in a fac- 
tory in Lowell; and the New England girls very generally, the school 
teachers, the best quality of farmers’ girls, were operatives in the fac- 
tories of New England in early times. But gradually the foreign im- 
migrant, the Irishman and someof other nationalities, that 
tion. They came to this country; they became qualified for the work 
of the factories; they usurped it; ‘ery: ec crowded the others out; and that 
is hardly the true expression either, for these others elevating them- 
selves by their own efforts, gradually found better positions in life, until 
to-day the child of the original Yankee is giving instruction to the whole 
United States, and it is a very rare thing indeed that now a person of 
genuine Anglo-Saxon New d descent, or Northern descent, is an 
operative in any of the factories of the No 

But how has it been with the Irishman who thirty years ago took 
the place of the American operative? The second generation of the 
Trish is the equal of any American, as intelligent as any, as honored - 
any, and gradually becoming as wealthy as any; and id the Canadian 
passing through precisely that same period of discipline and die 
ment, and the next generation of the Canadian will be the equal of the 
Irishman. The beneficent influence of these educational institutions— 
for the factories of this country are industrial, educational institutions 
in the highest and best sense—will be the gradual amelioration of the 
condition of all the laboring people of all nations and of all climes who 
are brought under their influence. 

The picture is somewhat overdrawn, let me assure the honorable Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, in the letter of his correspondent. He has 
seen whatas a party man he was interested to see, and with the natural 
prejudice of a partisan he has depicted rather more strongly than the 
facts will justify the average condition of what he calls the Kanuck. I 
have endeavored to indicate what is his real condition and what is the 
effect of the ainena to which he is being subjected. 

But in regard to our general policy in our own State, it is not for me 
to boast of New Ham I am not disposed to do it. We have 
Mount Washington; we have institutions based upon the principles of 
the Declaration, and we have given to the country some specimens of 
the effects of our institutions. The sons of New Hampshire are every- 
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where, and neither this country nor any other country has cause to be 
ashamed of the record which they have made. 

But, sir, I did not rise to spend much time upon this aspect of the 
question. I do, however, wish to call attention to the general course 
of debate which emanates from the other side of the Chamber. 

They are for this amendment because they say the South is poor; 
they say they have not had the advantages which we have enjoyed at 
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protected and developed the industries of the North. They demand 
that for their own good. They say they have not had a fair chance. 
How is that? They concede that they have 1,000,000 square miles of 
the best territory on the face of the earth; that Texas alone is one-half 
larger than France and richer. And take the belt of the cotton States; 
there is no equal expanse of soil on the face of the globe which from the 
dawn of time could boast of such fertility; and on the Atlantic, from 
the coast of North Carolina to the mountain regions, there is water- 
power, with timber, with everything that is necessary for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of that great people. 

The South surely can not say that she has not superior natural ad- 
vantages to those which are enjoyed by any other people on the face of 
the earth. But they tell us that they have been destroyed and deso- 
lated by war. They say we got rich on the importation of slaves which 
we sold to them, and took from them capital to pay for them, and then 
as a result of the war we took from them the slaves themselves, and 
they are poor on that account. What made the slave valuable? Was 
he not a human being, and was it not because he had a soul and was 
a human machine and could produce and add to the wealth of the 
South? Is he not there now? Has he not devoted his ability since 
1860 to production? Is henotnowa more intelligent laborerthan ever? 
Is he not a source of greater wealth than at any former time in the his- 
tory of the country? Is not this true also, that while the African was 
brought from his native soil—as he may have been brought and sold 
to you to some extent by the Northernslave merchant—that you have 
had his unrequited toil for six generations? How long does it take 
this man to pay for himself? You have given him only his board and 
clothes. Heisthe mostinferior of all laborers in agriculture, You have 
given him nothing and you have taken for six generations his labor. 
Was there not time enough to make it a source of profit added to your 
natural resources and means of production and development of wealth? 
Has he not been to you an infinite advantage even if to-day he is free? 
And as a freeman is he not a source of still greater wealth than he could 
be as aslave? Is it not preposterous, then, for you to stand here and 
claim that Northern industry should bestricken down for the advantage 
of the Southern population ? 

But, Mr. President, passing all that aside, let us look at this in another 
aspect, Why does a protective tariffexist to-day? Is it the fault of the 
North? That protective tariff, we have heard for the hundredth time, 
was imposed in its present extent in the year 1860 or 1861 or 1862. What 
were the circumstances of the country at that time that made it necessary? 

Mr. President, did not the Southern section of this country precipi- 
tate upon us a tremendous war, and was not the tariff necessary so that 
the national life might be preserved at all? With a Treasury approach- 
ing depletion, with an army of a million and a half of men necessary 
to be maintained by the National Government in order to restore the 
national unity, with an immense to support our Navy, to 
what source could we look but to taxation and in what way could we 
find Reg means of taxation but by the imposition of this high protective 
tariff ? , 

We did impose it, and under its operation the industries of the North 
were inevitably developed. It amounted almost to prohibition, and 
I believe almost in prohibition for the whole country. Prohibition 
during the war gave us the tremendous wealth out of which we paid 
the of the war and as much as we have already paid of the na- 
tional debt; and I do believe, as I believe that I live at all, that the 
application of the same principle to the whole country, now that we are 
a united people, would give wealth tothe whole country. Itisno fault 
of the North that this prohibitory tariff was first established, for it was 
necessary in order that the North and the South alike should live. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to point our friends from the South and 
from the West to the effect of this high protective tariff. In 1816 a 
yard of cotton cloth cost 60 cents, and to-day it is worth 5 cents. In 
1816 we were unable to sell abroad; to-day we are selling the cotton 
manufactures of the country right under the steeples of Manchester, 
and the markets for cheap cottons all over the wowd are open to the 
United States. What is the cause of this? Simply this high protect- 
ive tariff which has given the opportunity for the development within 
our own borders of everything that appertains to successful production. 
The laborer is here, the capital is here, the machinery is here, and 
everything that enters into successful and intelligent production is here, 
and as the result of all combined the article itself has been cheapened. 
While wages have risen the price of the article has gone down, and to- 
day, under the twenty years’ operation of this prohibitory tariff, all 
the better because for the time being it was prohibitory, we have be- 
come in certain directions the principal, or at all events the mostsuccess- 
ful, manufacturing nation on the face of the earth; and it is only by 
the continuance of that same policy and its application to other forms 
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of industry and to those requiring still higher skill, in the direction of 
cotton, and wool, and iron, that we can come to be a largely exporting 
nation, to reach those markets of the world and compete with Great 
Britain and the continental nations in the continental nations them- 
selves, and in Africa, in China, and in Japan, in the far isles of the sea, 
and wheresoever in developing civilization it is possible for the most 
successful manufacturing nation to reach the markets of 1,500,000,000 


lle. 

Mr. President, this policy has made us great and rich at the North. 
In my own State every head of a family has an average of $500 in the 
savings-banks of the State, and our capital is in the West and it is in 
the South. Smallas we are, with our 350,000 people, and with sterility 
the order of nature, we have become, as compared with our more wealthy 
sisters in many portions of the country, rich and opulent to-day; and 
the masses of our people have this money, for I do not know a million- 
aire in New Hampshire. There may be one or two or three, but there 
are very few millionaires in my native State. Under the operations of 
this tariff that little State has become what she is, and she is giving the 
blessings of her institutions to the Canadian who comes to enjoy them, 
as she has given them to the Irishman. Just about twenty years ago I 
satside by side with an Irish Catholic in the Legislature of New Hamp- 
shire during one session, and that was the result of our institutions; and 
our present wealth has been very largely the result of this prohibitory 
tariff at the North. 

And now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the necessity of 
the continuance of substantially the same policy if what has occurred 
at the North is to occur in the South, if the wealth which has been de- 
veloped there is to become extensive as the nation throughout all the 
States and the Territories which comprise our geographical domain. 
You can not make the South rich by reducing the North to poverty. 
Our industries are based upon this protective tariff. The effect of itis 
to distribute wealth to the laboring man. Nothing but a high tariff, 
nothing but protection in a highly civilized condition of life, can give 
that equality in the distribution of wealth which is essential to gen- 
eral happiness. 

I tried the other day to show in a brief moment the operation of the 
essential, fundamental principlesin this thing, the elements of protec- 
tion. What are they? They are the capital employed, the raw ma- 
terial consumed, and thelaboremployed. Just thosethree things make 
production. Capital ishigherin our country thanitiselsewhere. You 
can not get capital unless you give as much or more than they do in 
Europe. Raw material is as high asitisthere. Now, unlessthere isa 
tariff to protect labor, the other ingredient, labor itself, is the very first 
element which must suffer, because it is the most defenseless. 

What is civilization? It issimply an aggregation of our wants. The 
civilized man is the most dependent man on the face of the earth. The 
savage is independent because he wants nothing; to him life is of little 
value, liberty is of little value, property he has none. How is the 
highly civilized man, who is but a multiplication of wants, to supply 
those wants? How are the masses of men to doit? The distribution 
of wealth to the masses of men is simply the payment of their wages, 
and unless those wages are high, unless they have just wages, what can 
they have? We buy our churches, we buy our schools, we buy our 
newspapers, we buy everything that appertains to the development of 
mankind, and unless we have the money to do it we get nothing. The 
reason why the American laborer is better off than the English or the 
French or German laborer on the average is simply because he has more 
money, and he has more money only because he can get more pay for 
his day’s work. As I endeavored to show if you reduce the price of the 
manufactured article the very first item the deduction falls necessarily 
upon the most defenseless element, the element of labor. 

This seed amendment strikes directly at the industries of the 
North. e have free trade over a space larger than Europe; we have 
3,600,000,000 square miles. Europe is not so large as weare in inhabit- 
able surface, and we have the principle of free trade fully applied as 
between every State in this vast domain. In Heaven’s name is there 
not room enough, is there not scope enough for the es of this 
doctrine? And if we are to have uniformity of development and uni- 
formity of civilization throughout the whole country, it is well, it is- 
proper that we should have free trade as between ourselves, but we can 
not rise above the rest of mankind unless the common people of this 
country throughout the land have more money, and they can get no 
more money unless they can get more pay for their day’s work; and 
hence we must have, as against foreign nations, as against inferior peo- 

les, protection if we would remain their superiors and advance as we 

ope to do in the future beyond them, lifting them up gradually to the 
level which we ourselves occupy rather than sinking to that on which 
they now are. 

Mr. President, there are many other points which have occurred as 
this matter has been passingalong; but itis not right for me to occupy 
the time of the Senate in regard to them. I should like to say of this 
tariff, if it must be remodeled, let it be remodeled in the interest of 
every American industry; and it is not for the interest of the South to 
buy of England, as she may have been inclined to do during the war. 
It is better for the South to find her market at home; better to find her 
market for her great productions among her own countrymen, and re- 
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ceive in return the productions of those countrymen that are alike home 
products, It is better for the South, as it is better forthe North, to so 
revise the tariff, if it must be revised at all, as to encourage the Northern 
capitalist to invest his money in the South, to encourage the Northern 
rer and the Northern voter in the development of patriotic sentiments 
toward the South; and it would be well, I believe, if Southern Sena 
as well as Western Senators and Northern Senators and the people 
over the country, should remember that they are integral portions of 
one great unity, and that we have had awar which has settled that ques- 
tion, and that we have got to rise a little above the interests of our own 
immediate localities, or another war will come, and a war which will 
result not in unity but as I believe in division, and a permanent divis- 
ion, of this great country into discordant ents. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am altogether too anxious to reach 
a vote to consume any great amount of time. If I had such an opinion 
of my speeches that I thought they were good enough to read here for 
the fifth or sixth time I could consume a great deal more time. I 
were to read one in ten of the letters that I get I could also prolong 
this debate indefinitely. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] is hor- 
rified at the idea of bringing any Canadian labor here to compete with 
that of the universal Yankee nation; and in order to prove that, he is 
ready to strike down the labor of this country so that there will be no 
inducement for the laborers from Canada or anywhere else to come here 
in order to do better. But I do not mean to pursue the line of most 
of the speeches that have been made here, from which I should not 
have been able to ascertain what subject was under debate. 

Mr. President, I desire as earnestly as a man can desire that manu- 
factures should be introduced into every one of our States, South, 
West, and North; but the proposition made here will disappoint me in 
the astuteness of Southern gentlemen if they should sustain it. I de- 
sire to ask them, to begin with, upon what principle they can justify 
a vote reducing this item to 10 per cent. or placing it upon the free- 
list? Is it for revenue only, or is it for protection? Let me say that 
Southern gentlemen are not forced to take any position as supplicants 
for subsidies in their behalf. They enjoy from their natural position 
relative to the great cotton product the power to compete against all 
otherssuccessfully in its manufacture. ey have cheaper labor, they 
have the raw material a be at their doors, and the manufacturer down 
there now can make double the profits that can be madein Rhode Island 
or any New England State. All that is necessary for them to do is to 
make it safe for life and property to go there, to make it safe for cap- 
ital to go there, to make it so that free speech and a free press and 
free votes shall be tolerated there with as much security as they can 
be in any other part of the country. 

Then, Mr. President, let me say one thing in relation to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Kentucky about the robbery of $69,000,000 from 
the South. For every $69,000,000 that was taken from the South more 
than $690,000,000 was taken from the North. Who is responsible for 
that? Senators know as well as I do. Isay nothing as to the policy of 
that tax upon the raw material. In the future history of this country 
I have no doubt it will be asserted and be again the policy of the South- 
ern States themselves. They can enjoyan entire monopoly of the man- 
ufacture of cotton by simply doing what was done during the war; that 
is, putting an internal tax of 1 cent a pound upon it and allowing a 

drawback on the manufactured article to the same extent per pound. 
- In this way they would at once be able to master the trade throughout 
the world, and instead of sending three-fourths of their cotton across the 
ocean unmanufactured, as they do now, they would send it all doubled 
in price. 

But I desire to return to the subject that is before us, and I wish to 
say that there could be no more fatal stab at the future growth of man- 
ufactures in the South than to become dependent on foreign nations for 
their machinery. It should be planted to grow up at home, as will be 
done as soon as it is wanted. There is no question but what it requires 
skilled labor in the manufacture of machinery; but if you are to have 
such as you need at a moment’s notice it must be at your doors; and 
wherever you establish iron founderies the day will not be distant be- 
fore you will have machine shops. There is as much capacity in the 
South for invention, for useful appliances in relation to machinery as 
there is in the North; only give them an opportunity for display. 

The inventive genius of the American people has made very many 
inventions in relation to machinery. Some of them are protected by 
patents, but they are all essential, all useful in this manufacture. If 
you go abroad for your machinery, whenever anything breaks or is 
worn out you haye got to send abroad for the displaced piece that is 
necessary for repairs. That would cause a loss of time. But if you 
have these articles at your own doors, instead of being a month or six 
weeks in replacing any broken article it would be done promptly and 
at once. 

If this amendment were to pass and receive the sanction of Congress, 
as I have no idea that it possibly can, it would certainly break up those 
establishments in the North, and they would be entirely dependent 
upon simply the repairs of existing ery, and when that machinery 
was worn out there would be no further employment of our machine- 
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But, Mr. President, I do not feel that it is possible for gentlemen 
representing the South to strike so suicidal a blow at their budding 
prosperity. If they mean at all, as they seem anxious to do, to intro- 
duce manufactures, they must be willing to supply the foundation for 
them. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, it was upon my motion that the pro- 
posed tax of 45 per cent. ad valorem was p to be lowered to 30 

cent., and then upon the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island and the Senator from Ohio it was agreed to at 35. Under the 
new arrangement of the tariff generally and as to the charge upon pack- 
ages and transportation there is a reduction of taxation as compared 
with the existing law. In fixing that rate of taxation I endeavored, as 
I have endeavored throughout this discussion, to ascertain and to main- 
tain the fair proportion of the labor involved in the manufacture in 
order to give it its fair share of revenue taxation on the general rule of 
the proposed tariff law, that it should keep its fair proportionate place; 
and I believe that fair proportionate place in our schedule of duties is 
secured by a ratio of 35 per cent. ad valorem on this unenumerated 
and very composite class of manufactures. 

When the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina rise here and tell us the truths and the facts connected with the 
condition of their people, there is no one in the Senate, I am sure, who 
feels more sympathetically for them in that appeal than I do; and yet 
what should govern me, and what must govern me in such a decision? 

The States of this Union are equal States, and there should be no leg- 
islation favor granted to one or another because of the exigency of the 
time which they have passed. I remember well when the great city of 
Chicago was visited by a conflagration; I remember well when the city 
of Boston was visited by a terrible conflagration, and an appeal was 
made here to every man whose heart was softened by the sorrows of his 
countrymen to admit duty-free articles for rebuilding those two great 
cities of our land; but I felt then that it was local, special class Pe 
lation; that it was opening the door to aprinciple perfectly fatal to that 
uniformity which should be the very basis of American legislation; and 
so, disregarding my feeling of sympathy for those sufferers among my 
countrymen, I refused to vote that articles intended to rebuild Chicago 
in her distress, or to rebuild Boston in her distress, should come in un- 
der a different rate of duty from that which was imposed upon the people 
all over the country. y 

And so, recognizing the condition of the Southern people, recognizing 
the devastation of their property, for which I have mourned as sincerely 
as any man born in their territory, I will agree that they shall have 
the equality before the law to secure which was the main object of my 
coming into public life; not inequality in an advantage, not control 
over others, but their fair share in the benefits and burdens of this 
Union of States; and now that it is asked, because of their distress in- 
cident to war, that legislation should be adopted peculiarly favorable 
to them, I can not vote for it. I ask for them equality and I always 
have asked for it, but nothing more, I ask that the same law of taxa- 
tion and the same ratio of taxation shall rest upon them as rests upon 
their more favored neighbors of the North, neither more nor less. Ido 
not believe in governmental favor; I do not believe in the doctrine of 
governmental interposition. I believe the best boon to a man or toa 
country is to have its faculties left free to exert themselves for their 
own self-preservation and their own advancement. It is the great law 
of health, physical, mental, and moral, that pervades the universe; and 
why shall you say that it shall not touch the political affairs of men 
and government in their struggle for advancement? I believe to-da 
that we have industrial interests in this country which are Janguid, 
which are depressed, simply because they have not been called upon to 
exert themselves in the struggle and competition for advancement. 

I see my friend from New Jersey, and I recognize in his State an in- 
teresting and important industry, that of glass-making and glass-blow- 
ing. To-day thetax upon that commodity is far beyond the average ratio 
of our tax in the tariff, and yet it can not be said that the industry is 
particularly successful. On the contrary, it languishes, and they have 
come here and obtained an increase of taxation upon the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen in order to make up for something which they have 
been unable hitherto to secure. What was that? They found them- 
selves secured behind a barrier of taxation that completely annibilated 
all efforts to compete with them by foreign labor. It has made them 
inert; it has made them lazy, so tospeak. They have not availed them- 
selves of modern improvement; they have not kept abreast of the march 
of modern discovery, invention, and ingenuity, and the result is that 
their labor is disordered. Five dollars per day paid and yet a man suf- 
fered to work under the Jaws of the labor union but five days in the 
week, and to draw from each crucible of glass only a certain and given 
amount of the product; sometimes even $12 a day paid for labor that 
labor forbidden to exert itself for more than a number of days in the 
week limited, using money even to prevent persons learning this well- 
paid and skillful avocation. And in the face of this great duty what 
are the facts? 

In Germany, not aided by this tax, but stimulated by the sense of 
self-preservation and the necessity of cheapening production, invention 
has come to the aid of that people, and by a process called the Siemens 
process the cost of producing glass-ware and glass bottles has been re- 
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duced more than one-half, and as a consequence—I learn this from per- 
sonal conversation with a most estimable and excellent citizen of New 
Jersey whom I have known for many years—he found the very market 
which he was accustomed to supply for the great chemical and grocery 
establishments in New York cut out from him by the supply of a better 
class of bottles at a lower rate. 

What made it? He told me when he went to that famous grocery 
firm of Park & Tilford, to whom he was accustomed to supply bottles 
by the thousand gross periodically and regularly through the year, he 
was asked, ‘‘Can you supply us such anarticleas this at such a price?” 
And he said, “I can not.” The answer “The foreigner can.” 
What made the foreigner able to do that, where the crude material is as 
plentiful as the ocean itself, for it is the sand of the ocean that sup- 
plies it? As to heat, as to combustion, this country is filled with coal 
and there isno question on that subject. What wasit? It wasthe in- 
genuity of the chemist; it was the invention that is born of necessity 
that has forced the German manufacturer to avail himself of discovery 
which his American neighbor not having felt the necessity for has failed 
to avail himself of. Senato, laws can not countervail human neces- 
sity or the capacity of human invention. What we ought to ask and 
what I think is the true American idea is a fair field and no favor, and 
it is the doctrine of manhood in any department of life, and it is the 
doctrine of manhood whether you apply it to commerce, to manufact- 
ures, or to any human pursuit. 

Mr. President, there were phrases of my respected and venerable 
friend from Vermont that I regretted to hear. Why should he say of the 
South that it has not free speech, free press, and free labor? Have they 
not them all free? They have them as free as you ever had them in Ver- 
mont. Thereisnopretext, and there can be none, for such an assertion; 
and no man who has gone through that country but knows it and will 
dare deny the fact. Take the papers that reach you and see whether 
language can be employed more freely than in the press of that country 
and with absolute impunity. Take the languageof the stump, take the 
language of the hustings, and where will you find more infuriated com- 
bats of words than you will find there on subjects touching elections? 
I wish it were not so; but I mean to say that the very bitterness and 
extremity of invective prove to you how idle and absurd is the 
tion that there is not absolute and unlimited free speech in the South 
just as much as in the North. 

- Everywhere in this country the man who speaks against the will of 
the majority does it at the cost of temporary popularity; everywhere 
it is so; everywhere you will find that sentiment will be represented, 
and that if a man gives his true opinions forth and they are those of 
the minority he must remain in private life. I do not object to it; it 
must be so; but let us not have the suggestion when this question of 
political economy is raised, or the question of the wisdom of taxation 
is raised, that our friends of the South, our brethren of the South, are 
to be taunted with that which does not exist and which I submit to 
my friend from Vermont it is not proper to suggest exists there. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to make 
one other suggestion in that connection to the Senator from Vermont? 
The Senator from Vermont referred to the freedom of the ballot in the 
South. I undertake to say that there is no community in the South 
where the ballot is denied to all classes of people as it is in the District 
of Columbia, and has been for many years, when the Republican party 
have had the power in both Houses of Congress to allow the white peo- 
ple and the black people to vote; but because the negroes must vote if 
the white people do, both classes are disfranchised and have been for 
many years in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BAYARD. It was not my object to suggest recrimination on 
this subject. I say frankly, when I hear that there is any portion of 
my countrymen deprived of their fair share of human right, I regret it; 
but I hold that this Chamber ought not to be a scene of mutual denun- 
ciation. I have no pleasure in finding out sore spots and weak points 
in any portion of this country, and I do not believe that the strength 
of our Government or the wisdom of our laws is advanced at all by 
anything that savors of recrimination between us, who are the repre- 
sentatives of our States and of their people; and since I have been in 
this Chamber, and so long as I shall be in this Chamber, I shall speak 
just as respectfully of any other community as I do of the one where I 
was born, and where I expect to be buried. 

Therefore it is that while I believe there will be inequality of human 
fortune that we can not remedy, there will be cases of distress in every 
civilized community, I do not care what your form of government is, 
monarchical or republican, there will be classes of the community less 
well protected, less well off than others; there will be cases of individ- 
ual distress, and it is not fair or just to cite exceptions as proof of a 
rule. Now, we are considering the broad subject of general taxation. 
Taxation isa burden. Color it by what word you may, conceal if un- 
der what forms you please, a tax is a tax, and a tax is money taken 
from some man’s pocket forsome purpose, Itdiminishes his individual 
property to that extent. 

That power under any form of government can only be limited by 
the discretion of the governing power. It is just as arbitrary, and just 
as excessive in a republic as it can be in a monarchy. I say that we 
who are charged with that great power ought to have but one theory 


and but one object in view, and that is that the burden should be laid 
equally and justly upon all, and not harshly or favorably upon any. I 
have denied, and ever shall deny, the right of any class or of any sec- 
tion or of any few to control this great, general, supervising, sovereign 
power of taxation. 

Wemust consider every tax as a whole. In raising it we must con- 
sider every man tobe affected by it; and his poverty or his wealth isnot 
a proper subject for us to consider. We can not control these inequali- 
ties of fortune, but we can lay down a principle which shall make the 
benefits, or if you please the burdens of the Government, come, as An- 
drew Jackson said, like the dews of heaven itself, equally upon the 
just and the unjust, upon the rich and upon the poor, upon the com- 
munities which by any accident or any cause have been successful and 
those which have not been. 

Now, the question simply is, in laying this tax upon all, upon the 
North and the South, the East and the West, does it bear its fair pro- 
portion to the scale of taxation which this tariff law proposes? 
it, or not? Thatis the question. Now, to answer that, consider if 
you please the tax on the crude materials of which these composite 
manufactures are made; consider that you have put a tax on them and 
then you have advanced all these materials by a great deal of labor, so 
that the valueof the labor far exceeds the value of the original materials 
to which the labor was prse And can you adopt the doctrine of 
protection to American r under the forms of revenue? Can you 
adopt the doctrinethat you will tax to a greater a ae that upon which 
no American labor has been bestowed, and a less degree that on which 
the greater amount of American labor has been employed? I think 
not. What is covered by this class of unenumerated articles of course 
it is impossible to say, for i me Mag never can be proven; but we know 
there has been great particularity in selecting the leading and more 
than the leading, nearly all the detailed articles of manufacture of 
metals, so that the number to be affected by this schedule is infinitely 
less than those which have been particularized and which this clause 
therefore does not affect. 

I say, there being articles of composite manufacture in which labor, 
and American labor, has given a different value to it, the tax of 35 per 
cent. with the present restriction as to not ag the cost of the pack- 
ages and the inland transportatiou to the port of shipment places it in 
a fair proportional ratio to the rest of the system. I think the Senator 
from Maine overlooked the fact that all the articles which come to men’s 
minds naturally in considering commerce have been subjected to a tax 
and duly enumerated in the preceding part of the law. This is only 
for those that may have been overlooked, a drag-net to catch those which 
have not been already enumerated; and therefore, having secured what 
the Senate believes to be a fair rate of taxation on all that precedes, I 
submit with due respect that 35 per cent. ad valorem is a fair propor- 
tion for that which is here provided for. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the debate has taken a wider range 
than I anticipated when I offered the amendment which is under con- 
sideration. I was in earnest in offering the amendment; I believed 
that its adoption was essential to the welfare and the prosperity of the 
people that confide, in part, their interests on this floor to my care. I 
believe also that its adoption was necessary to the proper and fair equa- 
tion of the benefits of the tariff legislation. 

When I looked over the list of the articles taxed and the articles not 
taxed, when I looked at the range of the duties, and when I considered 
the interests in Mississippi, I found not one that was favored by this 
bill; I found its main industry cruelly butchered by this bill. En- 
gaged, as we are, almost exclusively in the raising of cotton, I found 
that everything which went to aid us in the production of our crop was 
the subject of high taxation in this bill; I found that the iron and steel 
out of which our agricultural implements were manufactured were taxed 
onerously. I found that under this clause which we are now consid- 
ering, and which I propose to amend, the agricultural implements them- 
selves were highly taxed; I found that every article, every tool, every 
implement used by the farmer in the production of his crops had been 
made the subject of a protective duty—not a revenue duty, but a duty 
leveled and graded and fixed for the purpose of protecting labor and 
tapital outside of the State of Mississippi. I found that, on the aver- 
age, all that we consume in Mississippi, whether used in the produc- 
tion of our crops or whether used for the comfort and convenience of 
our people, had all been heavily taxed, not for the purpose of raising 
revenue, but for the purpose of securing an advantage to other sections 
of the Union. 

I have made no complaint of this so far; I have steadily voted for 
reductions whenever amendments of that kind were offered; I have 
made no complaint, because I believed that complaint was unavailing. 

But, sir, I saw that a new industry was necessary in Mississippi to the 
full development of our prosperity and welfare; I saw that we were large 
producers of cotton that needed but to be manufactured by the side of the 
cotton-field in order to treble the wealth of my State; I saw a large unem- 

loyed population in that State, unfitted for agricultural labor, ready to 
be employed in these factories if they should be erected. Isaw, further- 
more, that from causes over which we now have no control, from the deso- 
lation of war and from the equal desolation of the quasi-peace that fol- 
lowed war, we were without the capital necessary to compete with our 
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more fortunate friends of the North. And aarp when the only 
thing on which taxation can be adjusted in this bill so as to encourage 
and foster enterprise and industry in Mississippi came up for consider- 
ation, I asked not, as the Senator from Delaware very erroneously sup- 
poses, for exceptional advantages; I asked for no law applicable to 
Mississippi alone; I did not ask, as the example he mentioned here as 
a justification for his course asked, to allow machinery to be admitted 
alone in the State of Mississippi. The bills for the admission of build- 
ing materials in Boston and in Chicago were bills especially for the bene- 
fit of those cities; they had no application to the country at large. 

This amendment, if adopted, will apply equally to all sections of this 
country. I know that the Constitution of the United States prohibits 
any favoritism, any difference between the imports into one State and 
those into another. 

But, sir, when we are taxed as I have shown in every instance; when 
we are taxed upon all we work with, in all we eat, in all we drink, in 
all we wear, in all we enjoy as comforts, or necessaries, for the protec- 
tion of capital and labor in other sections of the Union, I thought we 
had a right to ask that the very means, the instruments with which we 
desire to employ our labor, should come in atan exceptionally low rate 
of duty. 

Sir, I asked in my first speech to-day this to be answered—and no 
man has attempted to answer it, because it can not be answered—why 
allow the raw material to come in free, why allow the raw material to 
come in at a low rate of duty, and decline to allow the instrument by 
which the raw material can be worked to come in free or at the same 
rate of duty? The raw material is worthless without the machinery; 
the machinery is worthless without the raw material. Both combined 
are necessary in order to the production of ausefulmanufacture. Why 
is it, then, that raw material in every instance, I believe, has either 
been admitted free of duty under the tariff, or taxed only an exception- 
ally low rate of duty, and when we, having the raw material but not 
having machinery, come to ask to have machinery imported at a low 
rate of duty objection is made? 

It is very well to say, as the Senator from.Delaware says, that this 
country ought all to be equal, the rights of the people in every section 
ought to be respected. That is exactly what I say, but I say also that 
under this bill, when you tax Mississippi in all thatshe eats, in all that 
she consumes, ‘and give her no protection in any single instance, thatis 
not just, that is not equal, that is not fair. 

Now, sir, if the Senator from Delaware and the other Senators who 
oppose this amendment will go into the framing of a bill for revenue 

purposes only, not making provision for the benefit of this industry or 
that industry, for this State or for that State, then, sir, I will be con- 
tent to receive for my State that which the other States receive. But 
that is not the character of this bill. Every advocate of the bill, from 
the beginning down to the present moment of its consideration for 
nearly three weeks, has put his advocacy of it upon the ground that it 
protects his particular industry. 

Sir, the industries of Mississippi, the industries of South Carolina, 
and North Carolina, and of Georgia, and the industries of the other 
Southern States are as much entitled to protection as the industries of 
Rhode Island or Massachusetts, and no more. Ido not want any more. 
I want a fair chance for people of Mississippi in the race of life; that is 
all I want. They have not this fair chance under this bill, and when 
they ask for a fair division of the advantages and benefits secured by 
the tariff system they are said to be sectional, to be local. I disavow it. 

I have listened with pleasure to the statements made by the Senators 
from the North as to the prosperity and the comfort and ind - 
ence and well being and intelligence of their ing population. I 


laboring l 
have been glad to hear that over $200,000,000 in the State of Massa- 


chusetts alone is in the savings banks, deposited by the laboring classes. 
But when I look at the laborers of my own State, I find not adollar act- 
ually in a savings bank, and why ? Gentlemen will say ‘‘you are not 
energetic, you are lazy.” I believe it was intimated the Senator 
from Delaware that there ought to be something more of energy or 
ingenuity; that that was the way to work up. - 

Mr. BAYARD. Is the Senator so mistaken? Is he going out of 
his way to find things that do not exist in what I said? 

Mr. GEORGE. 0, sir; I am not. 

Mr. BAYARD. ‘Then he should make no such reference to my 
remarks. 

Mr. GEORGE. What did the Senator say about producing industry, 
greater energy and care, referring to human processes and inventions? 

Mr. BAYARD. I did in respect to that particular matter, but the 
Senator has seemed to enlarge upon it and made a local application of 
it which I hold to be exceedingly improper. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ido not think it isimproper. Ido not want to mis- 
represent the Senator. 

But, Mr. President, we have some rights that even a protective Con- 
gress ought to respect. I point to our ind: Gentlemen here have 
alluded to the industries in their States; they ave asked for the raising 
of the tariff in order that they t be made more po aps I point 
to the industries in my State, and I say that in the main they ae gee 
trate; I say that in the main the laborer, owing to the low price of his 
product and owing in a large degree to the high price of all that he con- 


sumes, caused by this protective tariff, finds it difficult at the end of the 
year to make both ends meet. I should like to have the savings banks 
in Mississippi. Ishould like the colored people and the white people 
of Mississippi to have savings to deposit in the banks; but under the 
system which has been in operation now for twenty years, and which is 
proposed to be continued by this bill, I see but little chance for it. 

I see that they are competing with the lowest paid labor on the face 
of God’s earth in the production of their great crop. I see that there 
is no protection furnished to them or can be by a protective tariff. Then 
what can Congress do? They can do nothing but decrease the cost of 
production; thatis all. They can decrease the cost of production; they 
can take the tax off the implements with which the laborer toils and 
raises this unremunerative crop. I ask you to doit. The answer is, 
‘You are sectional, your interest is local, you ask for something for 
your section which is not granted to others.” Let us see. Every fac- 
tory in New England, every one in Pennsylvania, every one inthe North 
and West is protected, and how is it protected? I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate and of the country to this great fact: you can not 
impart value to nothing by a mere law; you can not create value by a 
mere law; you can not put money in the pocket of the manufacturer; 
you can not increase the wages of operatives unless you take that money 
from somebody else and put it there. The mere fiat of does 
no good. Unless they can sell their goods for more than they can sell 
them without the law, the law is of no value. 

Oh, but, it is said, we can not manufacture cotton unless the machine- 
shops are side by side with the factories. Then, sir, how can we ever 
start? Does anybody suppose that there will be a shop for the manu- 
facture of textile-fabric machinery raised in the South until there shall 
be first a factory there to make the textile fabrics? Who will estab- 
lish in Mississippi or in Alabama or Texas a shop for the manufacture 
of machinery when there is nobody there who wants to use it. 

Again, it is said that we can not have manufacturing prosperity in 
Mississippi as long as we build isolated factories, as the Senator from 
North Carolina said they were built in that State. Then, sir, we can 
never start. How can you have a Lowell? Can you build it all ina 
day? Can you put up a dozen factories and 10,000 houses and fill them 
with a population of 50,000 people at the first start in manufacturing? 
No, sir; you have to commence just in the way that the Senator from 
North Carolina said his people were commencing, with small factories, 
with 2,000 spindles, with 3,000 spindles to the factory. It is said we 
can not have our machinery ‘pecause we have to commence in this hum- 
ble way. Then we never shall have it. I wonder if Lowell and Man- 
chester and the other manufacturing cities of the North started into ex- 
istence with all the manufacturing facilities that they have now. I 
think not. 

Mr. President, some allusion has been made of rather a sectional 
character, some remarks have been made of that nature. I choose not 
to reply to them. I promised myself when I took my seat on this floor 
that I never would say anything, if I knew it, which would tend to 
rekindle the bitterness of the past and renew sectional strife. I do 
not feel called upon to do it now. If ungenerous flings have been made 
at my section, I let them pass by for the present. 

And now, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of Senators to 
the proposition of the amendment as a po position for the agricultural 
interest, as a proposition to allow the laboring men of this country, the 
mechanics of this country to have their tools, their implements of work 
and labor admitted free of duty. I have heard no man answer what 
I said on these subjects. The debate, so farasit has assailed my amend- 
rate has been entirely confined to machinery. I call attention to that 

Mr. President, begging pardon for having trespassed so much on the 
time of the Senate, I ask Senators on both sides of this Chamber to give 
the propositions contained in the amendment a fair consideration; I ask 
them not to reject a proposition which will give so much of good to the 
section from which I come, because it may produce a local and temporary 
inconvenience to a small portion of their own people. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not wish to enter at this hour of 
the day into a general debate on the question of protection, or go into 
any very considerable discussion of the reasons for or against the present 
amendment, but I wish to state to my honorable friend from Missis- 
sippi, and to my friend from North Carolina, very briefly the views 

ch will govern me in voting against this proposition. 

airs Seliovee if I know iden? that there is scarcely a public object 
which I have more at heart than I have the establishment of a variety 
of manufacturing industries at the South; I hope I am big enough to 
be an American Senator, to vote upon this question with regard to the 
general interest and not to the local interest which I represent; but if 
I am mistaken in that I believe it is for the interest of my people, using 
the phrase which is used by other Senators here about their own States— 
I believe it is for the interest of the people of Massachusetts to-day, 
more than any other one thing, to have a variety of manufacturing in- 
dustries established all over this country, wherever there is motive 
power, either in the shape of water or of coal. 

We want a rich and prosperous West and South with whom to deal. 
We want men to take part with us in the government of this country 
who have the same interest and opinions we have, and wecan well afford 
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to give you one or ten of our most a and profitable pursuits to 
get in return the , Peace par similarity of interests and opinions 
which their establishment among $ ay will give us. And therefore I 
agree, although the manufacture of cotton machinery is one of the most 
important and interesting industries of New d, and especially 
of the State of Massachusetts, that we could afford to give it up if 
thereby we should contribute substantially to causing the South to send 
her cotton abroad or send it tous in theshapeof thread or yarn or cloth, 
instead of sending it as she does now as a pure and simple raw material. 

But the method proposed by these gentlemen, I affirm in the light of 
all manufacturing experience, is destructive and not promotive of the 
very end which they have in view. You can not more certainly post- 
pone or prevent the establishment of cotton manufacture in Missis- 
sippi or the Carolinas or Alabama or Georgia than by striking down the 
machine-building interests and skillofthis country. The machine-shop 
and the manufacture of textile fabrics are inseparable. You can not 
find an instance upon earth—I do not mean that there is not a factory 
run for three years in Mississippi somewhere, where its machinery is 
new—but PA can not find on earth an example of the successful estab- 
lishment of cotton or woolen manufacture without machine-shops by its 
side. 

The Senator from Mississippi implores protection for Mississippi and 
for its labor, and he ought to have it. Now, what does Mississippi 
want to do? She has got her vast water-power, he says; she has got 
her material in cotton upon her own fields, and she has got her laborers 
ready to be employed at low, or at any rate reasonable, rates of wages. 
He says she has not got any capital. But there never was a time on 
this earth, there never was a time in the history of this country, when 
she could get capital as easily as she can get it now. When Samuel 
Slater started the cotton manufacture at Webster, Massachusetts, and 
at Providence, Rhode Island, money brought 10 per cent. on an aver- 
age over this country, and for such enterprises as his the person who 
risked it expected to get a return of 12 or 14 or 16 percent. Theaver- 
age rate of perfectly secured capital to-day in this country is 2.86 per 
cent., and American capital is seeking South America and Mexico, and 
going and seeking employment all over the face of the continent; and 
et any man in Mississippi hold out a prospect of a return of 5 or 6 per 
cent. and he will be inundated with offers of capital if the prospect is 
certain. 

Then, is not the way to build up cotton manufacturing in Mississippi 
with all its disadvantages just what was the way that built it up in 
New England with all its disadvantages? And we had to carry our 
cotton across a continent to be spun, send it back again across a conti- 
nent to besold, borrowing money at 12, 14, or 16 per cent. to carry on 
our manufacturing on streams which for three or four months in the 
year were frozen. If we wanted the aid or the supplement of coal it 
had to be taken from Pennsylvania or the Middle States, somewhere 
without railroads and without steam. And what did we do? Secured 
by protection two things—first, equality in the American market by 
protecting the fabric we had to sell; next, the creation of machine-shops 
of skilled labor. As Blackstone says, the arts and sciences are of a 
sociable disposition, and they will not flourish except in the neighbor- 
hood of each other. You build up in Mississippi or in South Carolina 
a cotton factory and you go to England for your machinery, and what 
do you get? 

In the first place, English machinery is old-fashioned, it is not equal 
to that which we build in our Yankee machine-shops to-day. A large 
purchaser of English machinery a little while ago put into his contracts 
with the English machine-builder a clause that the machinery to be 
constructed should be equal to the best American machinery. You go 
there, and you are going to get a second-rate article in point of its 
adaptation to the new wants, in respect of ingenuity. In the next 
place if a single piece of it gets out of order, your mill must stop, and 
you have to send 3,000 miles for the necessary part, or 3,000 miles for 
the builder to send a foreman over a continent to you, and you have 
got to pay him for that. The indea of a successful cotton manufactory 
with its machine-shops 3,000 or 4,000 miles off is utterly pre ms. 

What does the Senator from meer propose to do in starting for 
the South his cotton manufacture? He proposes to banish from the 
American continent every workingman or every employer, and shut 
up on the American continent every workshop which can keep his ma- 
chinery in decent running order, because the steel of which cotton ma- 
chinery is made is high-tempered crucible steel, which has under the 
clause in the bill we have passed upon a protection of between 50 and 
60 per cent. ad valorem, as I reckoned, with the aid of some of the most 
skillful gentlemen about me. Now, you propose to say that the Amer- 
ican builders of cotton machinery shall buy that steel, and pay a duty 
of 50 to 60 per cent. ad valorem, making it up into cotton machinery 
in competition with the foreign builder, who brings in his entire cot- 
ton machine, the advantage of labor also being on his side, as 35 per 
cent. is to 100 per cent., on a protective duty of 10 per cent. only. I 
think that is the amendment of my honorable friend. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is right. 
> Mr. HOAR. That is what he calls protecting Mississippi. Missis- 

sippi is protected by everything in this bill which protects anybody. 
The mere fact that an industry exists in Massachusetts to-day and does 


not exist in Mississippi, if Mississippi has the advantages for building 
it up in the future, does not make this protective policy any the less a 
protection of her, does it? You want your cotton-manufacturing estab- 
lishment at your own doors, as you should, and we have taken the re- 
sult of the experience of men who have established under much greater 
difficulties than you a successful cotton manufacture, and extend that 
policy over your heads. Go to work and see. It is all you have got 
todo. You are protected and ready. The English competitor and 
every other competitor is kept away trom your doors. If I wereaSen- 
ator from Mississippi I would not turn my back on thelessons of asuc- 
cessful experience, but I would take—I will not undertake to go into 
any discussion of why it is—that cotton manufacture that has grown up 
in Massachusetts. 1 agree with my friend from the South that it is a 
pity; I think it is a foul shame to the statesmanship of America that 
the leather should be taken from Texas and carried across the continent 
to Lynn and worked up into boots and shoes and carried back again 
to Texas to be sold to men who walk over the very plains on which the 
cattle were raised. I think it is a disgrace that the cotton of Missis- 
sippi should be taken either to Old England or to New England to be 
spun into thread or woven into cloth. 

There are some things gou have got to have. You can not have an 
system of intelligent man ; you can not have any system of prof- 
itable agriculture; you can not have any equality with anybody unless 
you, in the foundation of all, have a common-school system which sends 
into the mills a race of educated, skillful American workmen. Estab- 
lish your manufacturing in Mississippi to-day, and it will not 
be three years before the men who come out of the common schools of 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts will have inventions and schemes 
which will make the cotton manufacture of to-day old-fashioned, and 
you will fall behind in the race. 

My friends, we will protect your manufacture, we will give you every 
advantage that we have had, and we will take hold with you, and by 
grants from the public Treasury, if you will accept them, we will aid 
by generous gifts in building up your common-school system, and then 
your manufacturing system which you long for will grow up and pros- 
pr % the common advantage and the common glory both of North and 

uth. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, when Iintroduced this proposition this 
morning asa'substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi I had no idea of exciting this long, protracted discussion, nor had 
I any idea of bringing down upon my head or upon the heads of those 
who haveadvocated the same view that I have takenso many animadver- 
sions as to the character of the legislation proposed. It has been called 
sectional legislation; it has been called class legislation. Perhaps it is; 
but it struck me that it was a good time to do something for my people. 

I have been told again and again that the only road to prosperity in 
this country is a high tariff and manufactures established thereunder. 
I have been told again and again that the only reason why the people of 
the State in which I live are poorer than those in other sections of the 
country was because we had neglected manufactures. Knowing that 
we had the raw material for the manufacture of one great and almost 
universally consumed staple, and that we had the natural advantages 
for its proper manufacture, I thought that in this way I could do some 
good for those people by asking some aid in the establishment of man- 
ufactures. 


I have seen again and again high taxes levied upon the people to be 
paid to the manufacturers of certain articles in the North and East. 
Inasmuch as my people could not be helped in that way I thought I 
would ask that they be helped by a remission of taxation, but it seems 
that that proposition met with instant opposition, and while it was not 
at all class legislation to levy a tax out of the pockets of 49,999,999 men, 
women, and children to put into the pockets of one man, whenever a 
proposition was made to remit a certain amount of taxation to put into 
the pockets of the people of the United States who saw proper to avail 
themselves of it, it then became class legislation; it became sectional. 

I deny it, Mr. President. I say that there is not a word or a line of 
sectionalism or class legislation in the proposition which I have offered. 
It is as universal as thé atmosphere. Every American citizen could 
import free machinery as well as those in the South. I contend that 
it is in direct conformity to the example set us by the Congres of the 
United States when they legislated that those who would engage in 
the manufacture of beet sugar should have their implements and ma- 
chinery free. I contend that it is in direct conformity to the example 
set by this Congress when they legislated that all the material for 
making and repairing ships should come in free of duty; in direct con- 
formity with the example set us by this and its predecessors 
of allowing a drawback of the duty imposed on salt for all who would 
engage in the fisheries on the coast of Newfoundland. 

Where is the difference; except thatone is necessarily local, because it 
is hardly ex that a man living on the Gulf would go to the coast 


of Newfoundland to catch fish; but every man in all the States, and 
in every portion of the States where there is water-power, can establish 
a cotton factory and can take the benefit of this provision to obtain free 
machinery if he wiil. 

I deny that there is anything sectional or in the nature of class leg- 
islation in regard toit. When I have seenin the 
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gress, almost ever since the Government was founded, a tax levied upon 
the people for the benefit of a State or a community in a State, or a town 
or a number of men living in a town, or a company of men or a single 
man, as we yesterday levied a tax upon the Ameriean people for the 
benefit of one single man, the owner of a nickel mine in Pennsylvania, 
when I have seen all that and then am not permitted to ask that the 
Government will refrain from collecting duties upon such articles as 
my section of the country would desire in the erection of a cotton fac- 
tory, I confess I am at the end of my lot; I can not understand it. 

did hope that this amendment would be I did not propose 
it as any legislative scheme or trick for the p of making a record 
on any one; but I have offered it in good fai Of course I can not 
expect it to pass when leading Senators on my side of the Chamber op- 
pose it, and oppose it properly from their point of view, but at the same 
time I thought it was my duty to offer it and I have done so, and atthe 
proper time whenever it is in order I shall ask the Senate to vote upon it. 

I beg pardon of the Senate for having consumed so much of their 
time, though I think I have consumed less than any other man who 
has engaged in this debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, when I offered the amendment this 
morning I was under the impression that the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi proposed to reduce the duty to 25 percent. I think 
myself that 10 per cent. ad valorem is too low. Believing that we 
were engaged in the work of the reduction of taxation as well as the 
reduction of revenue, and looking at the present tariff and at the 
proposed reduction, I could not but think that this was a fair and 
proper amendment. The Committee on Finance came into the Senate 
with a recommendation to maintain the present duty on machinery 
of which steel should be a component part at 45 per cent. ad valorem. 
It has been reduced to 35 per cent.; but 35 per cent: is not such a re- 
duction as has been made on other schedules, and as is proposed to be 
made on a schedule in which I feel somewhat interested. 

The greatest burden upon the sugar-planter is the cost of machinery. 
Machinery of a more or less expensive quality is necessary to any one 
engaged in that business, for the purpose of extracting the sugar from 
the cane and preparing it for the market. The duties at present are 
prohibitory on such machinery. I believe the reduction made last night 
will leave those duties still prohibitory. 

If a great reduction is to be made in the duty upon this product, the 
largest reduction which is proposed to be made upon the present tariff, 
I desire at least to test the sense of the Senate as to whether they pro- 
pose to allow the sugar planters to purchase their machinery in the mar- 
kets of the world, and whether they propose to reduce the tariff upon 
their product so as to deprive them of all profit in its production, as I 
think I shall be able to show, and at the same time refuse toreduce the 
duty upon articles which are to them of prime necessity and upon 
which the duty is at present prohibitory. 

I propose to amend the amendment which I offered by substituting 
‘25 per cent.” instead of ‘‘10 per cent,” in the fourth line. 

Mr. GEORGE, I ask theSenator from Louisiana to offer his amend- 
ment as an independent proposition, so that I may have a direct vote 
upon mine, 

Mr. JONAS. To accommodate the Senator from Mississippi I will 
offer mine afterward as an independent proposition. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ifthe Senate is ready to take the vote I desire to 
modify my amendment by simply dividing it into three separate amend- 
ments so as to take a vote on each, not changing it in the least. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator can ask for a division of the question 
without any change. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would require some repetition to do that. I pre- 
fer the course I have suggested. 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. The first question will relate alone to machinery for 
the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand that the 
Senator from Mississippi withdraws the amendment he offered before? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; to offer it in separate provisos. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment as now offered will 
be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Itis Dee to add, at the end of the 
metal schedule, after line 846, the following proviso: 


Provided, That the duty on machinery for the manufacture of cotton or woolen 
goods, or good: of hemp, jute, or ramie shall be 10 per cent, ad va- 


lorem, ii 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On agreeing to this amendment the 
yeas and nays are demanded by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw the call. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I desire 
to say that I shall vote against the proposition of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. I am opposed to all special legislation for particular interests. 
There is no more hardship upon the manufacturers of sugar or of cot- 
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ton or of wool paying a duty upon the machinery employed in their 
occupation than there is in the agricultural interests of this country 
paying a duty upon the machinery which they have to use. I haveno 
data upon which to base the opinion, but I express the opinion that the 
agricultural interests of this country to-day in the aggregate employ 
more machinery than any manufacturing industry in the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. More than all put together. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iam not sure that they do not employ more 
machinery than all the manufacturing industries of the country. Isee 
no necessity, therefore, for granting any special favor to any portion of 
the country unless there is to be a general benefit by relieving all ma- 
chinery e in all occupations, 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, I will 
state that a part of my amendment is to reduce the duty on all agri- 
cultural implements 10 per cent. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. To that I am opposed. If I have any interest 
in this country it is in agriculture. I was raised upon a farm, and I 
have been all my life somewhat connected with agricultural pursuits; 
but I am opposed to relieving an industry with which I am identified 
from its fair and just proportion of the burdens of this Government. 

Weare engaged to-day in adjusting the revenues for this country, and 
my view of the matter is that every interest in the country should bear 
its just proportion of the burdens of the Government. I am therefore 
opposed to granting any special favor to any interest. I am opposed to 
protection for protection’s sake simply, because it is giving to a class of 
the people of this country a benefit which is not given to others. It 
makes it a burden upon other people to grant ial protection to any 
interest. Iam not opposed to that incidental protection which will 
arise to a manufacturing interest by laying a proper revenue to support 
the Government, and I say now that a fair adjustment of the revenue 
laws of this country and of the rates of duties will afford ample protec- 
tion to every manufacturing interest in the country. 

We have heard that this is for the benefit of labor. I have as much 
sympathy with the laborer of this country as any man in the Senate. 
I sympathize with the laborers of the manufacturing districts of this 
country. “Ihave no question that they earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Ihaveseen some of those manufacturing establishments and 
their surroundings, and the operatives there from time to time living in 

t discomfort, while the capitalists who engaged in manufactures live 
in their marble palaces and ride in their coaches driven by liveried ser- 
vants. I sympathize with the laborers in the manufacturing districts 
of this country as much as any gentleman in New England or any other 
portion of the country does, and I would go as far to serve them if [ could 
do it with perfect justice to every other interest; but I have seen other 
laborers than those engaged in manufacturing. I have seen the me- 
chanic in his shop, the smith at his anvil, the cobbler at his bench, the 
tenant farmer, the tiller of the soil who works from early morn until 
late at night. They, too, are laborers and are entitled to as much pro- 
tection as the man who works his machinery in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment; and I would not burden them in order to grant relief to the 
laborers engaged in any other occupation. 

This talk about the protection of labor is, in my opinion, a delusion. 
We all know that every employer of labor procures the labor as cheaply 
as he can. His interest requires it. Until you elevate humanity far 
above its present level you will find that man in every occupation of 
life will seek to promote his own interest and mete out to his employé 
only that portion of his earnings which is requisite to secure his labor 
and services. 

I shall vote against all these special favors to any class or community, 
whether it be the sugar growers and manufacturers, the raisers and man- 
ufacturers of cotton, or of wool, or anything else. Let all stand upon 
an equality. Let us levy a tax here for the purpose of raising revenue 
for the country, and make the burdens of the people as light as possible. 

I believe that the highest duty of American statesmanship to-day is 
to make the burdens of government as light as possible upon the people. 
The relief of the people from the burdens of taxation, as far as the 
exigencies of the Government require it, is a very important question. 
We have had more important questions to consider, but this is a very 
important question. However, a few years ago, and since I came to the 
Senate, we had questions far transcending this in importance; we had 
questions affecting personal liberty and the right of the people to self- 
government. They outrode this in interest, far transcending any mere 
material interest. They have happily passed away. We have had 
other financial measures here. We have had the resumption of specie 
payments, the restoration of silver to the coins of the country, and 
many important questions. They, too, have been settled. The ques- 
tion which addresses itself now to the Senate is a question affecting the 
material prosperity and interest of the people. No question is more 
important than a proper adjustment of the tariff. We ought to raise 
just the amount of revenue which the Government needs and no more. 
I hold that we have no right under any grant of power contained in the 
Constitution to levy a single dollar except for the purposes of govern- 
ment. s 

In levying that tariff, in adjusting that revenue, if incidental pro- 
tection arises to the manufacturing interests and they are thereby en- 
couraged, I say well and good. I desire to see every manufacturing 


interest in this country prosper, but I wish to see it prosper alone by 
the incidental protection which the adjustment of revenue rates 
will afford. When we depart from that principle, when we seek to 
adjust the revenue for the purpose of granting special favors to any class 
of the community, it is unjust to the interests of the people of this 
country. 

So fi as I am concerned I would never give by my voice or my vote 
consent to special favors to any class of the community, whether it be 
manufacturing, agricultural, ormechanical. Ishall seek by my vote to 
do justice to all interests and to grant ial favors to none. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on agreeing to 
the first amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 
4 ea. n 

Ti HARRIS (when Mr. JAcKson’s name was called). I desire to 
say that my colleague [Mr. JACKSON] is paired with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON]. If my colleague were here, he would vote 
4 yea. n 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAMPTON. My colleague [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MCDILL]. I do not know how my colleague 
would vote. 

Mr. MORGAN.. I am paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should vote “‘nay.”’ 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Winpom], but believing that he would vote as I do, 
I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 39; as follows: 


YEAS—I4. 
Barrow, Grover, Maxey, Vest, 
Coke, ' : Pugh, Walker. » 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
George, Kellogg, Vance, 
NAYS—99. 
Aldrich, Conger, Hawley, Morrill, 
Allison, Davis of Ill., Hill, Platt, 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Plumb, 
Bayard; Dawes, Jonas, Rollins, 
Beck, * Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Gorman, Sewell, 
Call, Groome, M Han, Sherman, 
Camden, Hale, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Chilcott. Hampton, Miller of Cal., Williams. 
i, Harrison, er of N. Y., 
ABSENT—23. 
Butler, Ferry Lapham, Saunders, 
Brown, Garland, McDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Ingalls, Mahone, 
Cameron of Wis., Jackson, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Mo. s Windom, 
Fair, Lamar, Pendleton, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The second amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the 
metal schedule, after line 846, the following proviso : 

Provided, That the duty on all tools of mechanics suited for use by manual 
labor, shali be 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask whether that would not in- 
clude all tools for almost every purpose? 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I merely want to state the princi- 
ple that will guide me in all my votes throughout this entire tariff dis- 
cussion. I am for putting the tax at the lowest point that will yield 
the mostrevenue. Ithink that is the principle that should govern every 
Democrat and every revenue-tariff man. I think the amendment pro- 
poses to put it below that point, and as I am as much opposed to doing 
that as I am to putting it above, I shall vote against the proposition, as 
I did es the one just voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’? 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
14, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Barrow, George, Maxey, Vest, 
Coka; Grover, z Walker, 
Farley, Harris, Ransom, 
Garlan Jonas, Vance, 


Aldri Cockrell, Platt, 
Allison, Hawley, Plumb, 

y, Davis of nL, Hill, Rollins, 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Dawes, Sherman, 
Blair, Edmunds, 7 Voorhees, 
Call, Frye, McPherson, Williams, 
Camden, Groome, Miller of Cal. 

Cameron of Pa., Hale, Miller of N. Y., 
Chilcott, Hampton, 

ABSENT—25. 
Brown, Jackson, McDill, Sewell, 
Butler, Johnston. Mahone, 
Cameron of Wis., Jones of Florida, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Mi indom, 
Ferry, Kellogg, P eton, 
Gorman, Lamar, Saunders, 
Ingalls, Lapham, Sawyer, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] offers a third amendment, which will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the 
metal schedule, after line 846, the following proviso: 

Provided, That the duty on all agricultural implements shall be 10 per cent, 
ad valorem, 

Mr. GEORGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I only desire to say that while I am 
willing to vote for all reasonable reductions I propose to vote for some- 
thing like a uniform rate of taxation, and not to make exceptional cases, 
however popular it may be to vote for the lowest rate. Much has been 
said about free-traders. Iam nota free-trader. There may be free- 
traders in the Senate, likely there are, but I know of no mode of col- 
lecting taxes under the Constitution of the United States so unjust and 
unequal as would have to be done under free trade. 

I have looked over the statistics of population and wealth of the 
States. As you know, Mr. President, and as we all know, if we do not 
collect our money by internal revenue or by import duties direct taxes 
have to be levied according to the population as settled by the enumer- 
ation taken at the preceding census, I havethattable before me. Itis 
a long one, and I do not care to put it into the RECORD, but it illus- 
trates what I mean. The State of Alabama, as shown by the census, 
has a population of 1,265,000 people. She has propery assessed, accord- 
ing to the assessment, at $121,000,000. The State of Rhode Island has 
a population of about 265,000 people, with an assessed valuation of prop- 
erty of $255,000,000. Levying, as we are compelled under the Federal 
Constitution, a direct tax, if we do not collect by tariff duties and by ir- 
ternal-revenue taxes, every man in the Stateof Alabama, in proportion 
to the property that he owns and has assessed, would pay ten times as 
much as every man living in the State of Rhode Island. There is no 
system of tariff taxation half so unequal or half so unjust as would 
be inflicted upon the State of Alabama by direct taxation. 

Therefore, all this talk about direct taxation is to my mind not only 
absurd, but absolutely unjust to the poorer States of the South; and I 
propose to raise whatever revenue is necessary to maintain this Govern- 
ment by taxation through a tariff or through internal revenue which 
will not bring about the results which free trade would necessarily bring 
about. This effort to bring articles down to 10 per cent. it is well- 
known will not raise the revenue necessary to support this Government, 
and I shall steadily vote against all such propositions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll and Mr. 
ALDRICH answered to his name. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In addition to what my colleague has said, I wish 
to make one remark. Idonotthink the amendment is a matter of any 
consequence any way, because we never import one single agricultural 
implement into this country. We now beat the world in the manufact- 
ure of agricultural implements, and we always will beat the world, 
with or without any tariff. I oppose the amendment, because is a de- 

‘ure from the general principles of taxation. 

Mr. VANCE. I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky if we never 
bring any in we shall get no revenue from a tariff; and if we beat the 
world, why not reduce the duty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say it is a matter of no consequence. The com- 
mittee has reported it at 20 per cent.,I believe. It hurts nobody; it 
never will hurt anybody. I, as a farmer, know that fact. Ido not be- 
lieve we ever shall import into this country onesingle agricultural imple- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. We export millions of dollars’ worth of agricultural 
implements every year. ; 

Mr. VANCE. Then no revenue is received from the duty, and there 
is no use to put upon it a high duty that secures nothing. 

The PRESIDEN T pro tempore. This debate is out of order, for there 


was a response to the roll-call before the Senator from Kentucky rose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say that in the interior of Russia, 2,000 
miles in the heart of thecountry from St. Petersburg, in Asia and Africa 
and all around the Mediterranean, I have seen everywhere agricult- 
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ural implements that had been manufactured in this country, and I have 
never seen a foreign agricultural implement in my country in my life. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island re- 
sponded to his name before the Senator from Kentucky rose, but the Chair 
could not possibly make him understand that he was out of order. 
Mr. RANSOM. The Senator from Kentucky spoke by unanimous 


consent. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. . 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired on all these questions with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to announce once for all for the day that my 
colleague [Mr. JAcKSON] is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. CAMERON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 36; as follows: 


YEAS—15, 
ja Garland, Jones of Florida, es 
Coke, ` Yar” Pugh,’ Walker. 
Farley, Jonas, Ransom, 
NAYS—36. 
Aldrich Co i Hampton Miller of Cal., 
Allison, Davis of Ill., ee net Miller of N. Y., 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va, Hawley, Morrill, 
Bayard, Dawes, Hill, Platt, 
Beck, Edmunds, S Plumb, 
Blair, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Roll: 
Camden Groome, Me. lan, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., b i Mi n, Wiliams, 
ABSENT—25. 
Brown, I lls, Sherman, 
Butler, aera Mitchell, Slater. 
Cameron of Wis., Johnston, Morgan, Van Wyck, 
Chilcott, Kellogg, Pendleton, Windom, 
Pais Lamar, Fnac 
erry, ham, wyer, 
Grover, Mi. M Sewell,” 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr, JONAS. I now renew my amendment. At the end of line 846 
I move to add: 


Provided, That EA ee the extraction and manufacture of sugar from 
sugar-cane or sorghum be charged a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let the amendment be read which I proposed to 
that some time since, adding the words ‘and sugar.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not understand what 
the Sehator from New Hampshire proposed. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Ipropose to add the words ‘‘and sugar ” after ‘“‘sor- 


ghum.” Perhaps the Senator from Louisiana will agree to this modi- 
lication ? 
Mr. JONAS. I will not agree to anything of the kind. The sugar 


schedule has not been reached. 

Mr. ROLLINS. This is a proper place to reach it, and this will dis- 
pose of the question and save a good deal of discussion hereafter. 

Mr. JONAS. At the request of the Senator from Mississippi I with- 
drew my amendment for a few minutes. Iask that the vote be now 
taken on my amendment. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let my amendment be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. After the word ‘sorghum”’ it is proposed 
to insert “‘ and sugar;’’ so as to read: 

Provided, That arrose f for the extraction and manufacture of sugar from 

An shall 


joe See or sorghum sugar be charged a duty of 25 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest to the Senator from New Hampshire that 
he put the word ‘sugar’? before the word “‘machinery;’’ soas to read 
“ sugar and machinery.” 

Mr. ROLLINS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
will be reported as modified. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after the word 
‘that’? the words “‘sugar, and;” so as to read: 


Provided, That sugar, and the machinery for the extraction and manufacture 
ofaugar from sugar-cane or sorghum, shall be charged « duty of 25 per cent, ad 
valorem. 


Mr. MORRILL. I had hoped that after the decided vote of the Sen- 
ate on the amendments of the Senator from Mississippi no further amend- 
ment of this character would be pon 
periment of this kind that we have made has proved a failure. 
any machinery for the manufacture of sorghum is ever invented and 
brought out so as to be useful, it will be in this country, and not be 


imported from abroad. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLLINS] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. My amendment is the one I gave notice of some time 
ago. I offered it this morning as an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi for the purpose of reducing the duty on 
sugar machinery. It belongs properly to the iron and metal schedule, 


ted. Let me say-that every ex- 
If 


which we are now considering. 
Senate or not, I certainly have a right to offer it and the right to ask for 
a vote on it, The amendment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 


Whether it will be adopted by the 


shire is obtrusive, out of p and has no relation whatever to the 
schedule or to the subject which we are considering. If, when the 
proper time arrives, the Senate shall be pleased to put sugar at 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, it will be in their power to do so. I presume the 
Senator from New Hampshire has a right to move the amendment; but 
I trust the Senate will possess their souls in patience and permit the 
metal schedule to be finished first. I ask fora vote on the amendment 
I have offered. : 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the whole amendment may be reported 
again as it will stand if 

Mr. EDMUNDS. First the amendment, and then the amendment 
to the amendment. | 

The ACTING SECRETARY. The amendment of Mr, Jons is to add 
after line 846 the following proviso: 

Provided, That machinery for the extraction and manufacture of sugar from 
sugar-cane or sorghum shall be charged a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

It is proposed to amend the amendment so as to read: d 

Provided, That sugar and machi: for the extraction and manufacture of 
on, arenas sugar-cane or sorghum Il be charged a duty of 25 per cent. ad 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 'The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes 
appear to have it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Iask for the yeas and nays. [‘‘No!” ‘No!’?] 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senator from Louisiana ought to have a 
right to test the sense of the Senate on his amendment. It is very ob- 
vious, from the previous votes of the Senate, that there will not be more 
than ten or fifteen Senators who will favor the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana; but if he desires to have a record on that question 
simply, I think he ought to have it. I am in favor of allowing him to 
have a vote on his own amendment. 

Mr. ROLLINS. So am I in favor of it, but I think I havea right to 
suggest an amendment without the censure of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not make any censure. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire will with- 
draw the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. FRYE and others. It was voted down. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire insist on calling for the yeas and nays? The Chair announced 
the vote, and unless the Senator calls for the yeas and nays the amend- 
ment to the amendment is lost. 3 

Several SENATORS. Let it go. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
is lost. The question recurs now on the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
eie r ie present duty on sugar machinery, as I am not posted on that 
subject 

Mr. JONAS. The duty fixed last night is 35 per cent. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. VANCE] has an amendment to offer. 

Mr. VANCE. Discouraged as I am by the result of the vote upon 
the amendments of the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from 
Louisiana, I am induced to modify my amendment by striking out the 
word ‘‘ten’’ and inserting the word ‘‘three,’’ and I will ask the vote 
of the Senate upon it as modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
modified. 
an ACTING SECRETARY. At the end of line 846 it is proposed to 

For the period of three years from and after the passage of this act the impor- 
tation of all kinds of machinery to be used exclusively in the manufacture of 
cotton or woolen goods shall be free of all duty, under such regulation as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Mr. VANCE. I will modify the amendment further by striking out 
the words ‘‘or woolen goods,” so as to apply it simply to cotton goods, 
fixing a term of only three years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator frorh North Carolina as modified. 

Mr. VANCE. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. RAnsom’s name wascalled). My colleague 

. RANSOM] is paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mo- 


The amendment will be read as 


Iam paired with the 


Mr. CATER piers his name wascalled). I wish to state that lam 
paired with the tor from Nebraska . VAN WYCE]. 


The roll-call was concluded. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Iam paired 
JoHNSTON]. The Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER] is paired 
with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland has 
voted. 

Mr. GROOME. Iam paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
MILLER]; but I was so sure that he would vote the way I would that 
I voted “ nay” without hesitation. 

Mr. MITCHELL. He asked me to announce the pair. 

Mr. GROOME. Does the Senator think the Senator from New York 
would vote ‘‘yea’’ on this proposition? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. GROOME. Then I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. MITCHELL. My colleague [Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania] 
is paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH]. > 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have been 
during my absence paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY]. 
Yesterday the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES] was absent and I trans- 
ferred the pair to the Senator from Florida, but I see that the Senator 
from Florida has voted upon this roll-call. I therefore withdraw my 
vote, keeping the pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—8. 
wW, Garland, Jonas, Vance, 
Coke, George, Jones of Florida, Walker. 
NAYS—S, 
Allison, Conger, Hampton, Miller of Cal., 
Anthony, Davis of NI., Harrison, Morrill, 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Platt, 
Beck, Dawes, ill, Rollins, 
Blair, Edmunds, Hoar, Saulsbury, 
Call, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Voorhees, 
Camden, Gorman, ’ i 
Chilcott, Groome, McPherson, 
Cockrell, Hale, Maxey, 
ABSENT—34. 

Aldrich Harris, Mahone. Sawyer, 
Brown, Ingalls, Miller of N. Y., Sewell, * 
Butler, Jackson, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Johnston, Mo. ty Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., Kellogg, Pendleton, Van Wyck, 
Parle Lapbain Pugh,” Wind 

rle a 5 i om. 

A MeDill, Ransom, 

Grover, McMillan, Saunders, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are there further amendments to 


the metal schedule? The Chair hearing none, the s schedule— 
Schedule E—will be next taken up, the wooden schedule having been 
considered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask to present an amendment to the sugar sched- 
ule as a substitute for the one in the bill. It is the amendment which 
I submitted several days ago and had printed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Do I understand that the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee offers an amendment proposed by the committee? 

Mr. MORRILL. It was agreed to by, I think, a majority of the 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 


Vermont will be reported. : 
The ACTING SECRETARY. Itis proposed to insert the following as 
Schedule E: 
SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR, 


All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay a duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, namely : 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane-juice or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above seventy-five degrees, 
shall pay a duty of 1.25 cents per pound, and for every additional Ceo hia or frac- 
tion of a degree shown by the polariscopic test they shall pay five-hundredths 
ofa cent per pound additional, 

Alls above No, 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 
Mandard of color, and pay duty as follows, mary 

All Yo gal above No. 13 and not above No. 16 tch standard, 2.65 cents per 
poun 

Aie sugar above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.15 cents per 


pou i 
All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.65 cents per pound, 


Molasses not above fifty-six degrees by the polariscope shall pay a duty 
of 4 cents per on; molasses testing above Afty primara shall pay a duty 
of 8cents per gallon. 


on MORRILL. This covers the whole sugar schedule down to line 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to have the Senator from Vermont 
explain what reduction is proposed over the present tariff on sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to offer as a substitute—— 
noes PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Rhode Island has 

e floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I desire to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, as I was not able to agree with a majority of the commit- 
tee as to what rates should be fixed. I wish to consult the convenience 
i the chairman of the committee about whether the amendment shall 

offered now. 


with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment must be offered now. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Then I move to strikeoutthe word “‘five’’ where it 
occurs in line 11 of the amendment and to insert ‘“‘four;’’ so as to read: 


They shall pay four-hundredths of a cent per pound additional. 


If that shall carry, then I propose to change the rates of duty above 
No. 13 to correspond to this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The other amendment had better be 
moved now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Theotheramendment Ithoughtcould wait. That 
will di d on the vote on this amendment. : 

Mr. ROLLINS. What does the Senator propose to offer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I propose to reduce the rate about thirty-hun- 
dredths of a cent. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I desire to offer as an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the committee the pure, simple sched- 
ule as reported by the Tariff Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey can be read now. It will be in order after action on the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McPHERSON. | I willsend itto the desk and ask that it be read. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I was going to suggest to the Senator from Ver- 
mont, inasmuch as this is a very important schedule to be considered 
and his amendment is an entire new classification and new rates of 
duties from those in the bill, and other amendments have already been 
offered, would it not be proper for him to move an adjournment to- 
night, so that these amendments may be printed and we may have time 
to consider them ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment of the Senator from 
Vermont is in print. It was printed January 20. 


Mr. ALLISON. It is easily understood. There is no particular 
change in the classification. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the substi- 


tute proposed by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. McPiEerson]. 
Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator from New Jersey will allow me, and I 
his pardon for interrupting him, I have refrained all day for the 
reason that I did not want to interrupt the proceedings, but I wish to 
present some petitions on this very subject. Idislike to hold them until 
after the subject is passed upon, and I wish to present them now and 
let them lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no objection the petitions 
will be received. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOGAN. I present a petition of citizens of Chicago, Illinois; a 
petition of citizens of Noble, Ilinois; a petition of citizens of Benton, 
Illinois; a petition of citizens of Mackinaw, Illinois; a petition of citi- 
zens of Marine, Illinois; a petition of citizens of Cordova, Illinois; a 
petition of citizens of Galva, Illinois; a petition of citizens of Quincy, 
Illinois; a petition of citizens of Monticello, Ilinois; a petition of citi- 
zens of Cairo, Illinois; a petition of citizens of Le Mont, Illinois; a peti- 
tion of citizens of Turner, Illinois; a petition of citizens of Martins- 
ville, Ilinois; a petition of citizens of Woodstock, Illinois; a petition of 
citizens of Bridgeport, Illinois; a petition of citizens of Rockton, IMi- 
nois; and apetition of citizens of Carpenterville, Ilinois, all numerously 
signed, praying for a reduction of the tariff on sugar. I ask that the 
petitions lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will lie on the table. The 
Secretary will read the substitute proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey [ Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Jersey has been printed. Itwas printed weeksago. I call atten- 
tion to that fact in reply to the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY ] that he would like to see the amendments 
in print. I understand that the Senator from New Jersey proposes the 
schedule recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes; every Senator has seen it a hundred times 
here. It is simply restoring the schedule of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis printed in the Tariff Commission’s report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The substitute proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey will be read at the desk, at the Senator’s request. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR. 


All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscopic test as follows, Cpa & 

All rs not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice, or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
centrated mo Spoor g by the polariscope not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 

for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
pe test, they shall pay five hundredths of a cent per pound 


All above No, 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 
stan: of color, and pay duty as follows, namely : 
Allsugars above No. 13 and notabove No. 16 Dutch standard, 3} cents per pound. 
All sugar above No. 16 and notabove No. 20 Dutch standard, 3,75 cents per pound. 
All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 4} cents per und. 

Molasses testing not above 56° by the polariscope, pay a duty of 5} cents 
per gallon. Molasses testing above 56°, shall pay: a duty of 10 cents per gallon. 

— candy, not colored, 5 cents per poun 

ot 


her confectionery, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, 

refined, when tinct- 
ured, red, orin any way adulterated, valued at 30 cents per pound or less, 
10 cents per pound. 


made wholly or in part of sugar, and on sugars after being 
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Confectionery valued above 30 cents Hyd sitemeter or when sold by the box, pack- 


age, or otherwise than by the pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. McPHIERSON. Mr. President, I believe the sugar schedule 
proposed by the Tariff Commission to be better than any one I have 
seen since we have undertaken to remodel their work. It fixes the 
standard at No. 13 and fixes the duty at 14 cents per pound. ‘Their 
determination was reached after a very thorough and careful investi- 
gation of the whole question. It seems to me to be equitable and at 
the same time to be the best. The standard of 13 is now the official 
standard and represents the condition of the sugar between its raw and 
manufactured states as accurately and as clearly as any standard can do. 

With respect to the sugar industry I wish to say that to my mind if 
there is an infant industry in this country it: is the s industry. I 
have heard so much said about infant industries in the three or four 
days that I have come to know what one is. When thevast corn-fields 
of our country are becoming every year more and more utilized in con- 
verting their products into sugar, as is now being done, and making an 
excellent quality of sugar, when the growth of sorghum-cane and the 
manufacture of sugar has becomeso great an enterprise, it does seem to 
me to be exactly the wrong time to undertdketo disturb or meddle with 
this great interest, to say nothing of the caneindustry in theSouthern 
States, which always has and always should have a certain measure of 
protection. À 

My own State of New Sy is to-day offering a bounty of $1 per 
ton upon the sorghum-cane an ying 1 cent pound upon sugar 
manufactured from that cane. The result has that thousands of 
acres of land heretofore utilized and available forno other p have 
been made into sorghum plantations; and the sorghum is being culti- 
vated in New Jersey with a great deal of profit to the people of that 
State. I prophesy that the time is not very far distant when from corn 
that is grown upon our immense Western prairies and from the growth 
and the manufacture of sorghum we shall be supplying the world with 
sugar; that we shall be exporting it. Therefore I wish to foster and 
protect this industry as much as it needs it to-day, so that we may 
become exporters instead of importers of the article. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator from New Jersey kindly state what 
the ad valorem duty is under the amendment which he offers? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I donotknowthatIcandosoexactly. It isa re- 
duction from the present rate and makes a difference of about $1,000,000, 
us I understand from the estimates that have been furnished me; yet I 
have not verified the estimates. I understand it makes a reduction of 
about $1,000,000 in the present tariff, while the bill as re by the 
chairman of the Finance Committee makes a reduction of six million or 
seven million dollars as I understand. n 

Mr. KELLOGG. More than that—nearly $11,000,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
New Jersey whether the proposed reduction will not inure to the 
benefit of the refiners of sugar. Up to No. 13, as I understand, all 
grades of sugar must necessarily go to the refiners for the purpose of 
being prepared for consumption in the country. If you Ath ter upon 
these varieties the duty upon sugar, will not the refiners be the special 
recipients of the advantage of that reduction? As I understand, until 
you reach No. 13 sugar is not in a condition to be used in the common 
consumption of life. 

My idea is that the reduction ought to be in that grade of sugar which 
goes upon the table of every person in the country, and not upon the 
lower grades of sugar, the benefit of which will inure ially, as I 
understand, totherefiners. We collected last year I believe $47,000,000 
revenue upon sugar, and I would like to see the duty upon that article 
which is necessary to the comfort of every family reduced; butit seems 
to me that unless you reduce it upon the higher es of r, those 
above No. 13, the great consuming body of the people of this country 
will not receive any advantage from it. It is true if the refiners shall 
have some reduction in the lower grades they may afford to sell their 
article at a lower rate, but we all know enough of humanity to know 
that where a man has a monopoly of a business he is going to exact just 
the rates and charges which his interest 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, as this is a peculiarly Southern indus- 
try, belonging by the necessities of the situation to the extreme South, 
and as I intend to vote for a reduction upon the tariff on sugar, I desire 
to state my reasons. 

I recognize that there is a certain degree of responsibility to which 
every Southern man will be held who makes a d re from the pre- 
yailing opinion that Southern industries ought to be protected whether 
the Northern industries are protected or not, and that there is some- 
thing properly sectional in our divisions upon questions of this kind. 

Our leadins industries are no longer infants. If there are some that 
are undeveloped, as silk and ramie, and borax, zinc, and nitrates in the 
Western hills and plains, let us encouragethem up to the highest reve- 
nue standard of taxation on the imported productions. But we have 
covered and occupied nearly all the ground thet human industry and 
genius can find forenterprise. Our industries are no longer in an infan- 
tile stage. They are in vigorous pobdigy ing 

We can not keep out foreign pauper labor by raising the price here. 
They will seek the market and supply the demand. e can not keep 


out foreign capital by giving extraordinary profits to money in the pro- 


tected industries. They will enter the field and reap the harvest pre- 
pared for ourselves. We can not give to the producer of raw mate- 
rial a higher or better market at home than he can get abroad for his 
productions by levying a high tariff upon what he gets in exchange for 
them, and by compelling him to have the products he has for sale priced 
in the foreign market. 

We can not produce low prices in manufactures by high rates of tariff 
duty, and we can not afford to buy high-priced manufactures with low- 
priced productions of raw material. 

A high protective policy clogs and renders heavy and dull even the 
monopolized home market, for men will buy ingly even of neces- 
sities when famine prices prevail. It destroys all hope of competition 
abroad, and thus compels the 10,000,000 of protected manufacturing 
people to seek their support entirely from the remaining 40,000,000 
of the producing classes. The foreign markets stand invitingly open to 
our manufacturers, and what they most need now is what young birds 
need when their mothers push them out of their nests, to compel them 
to use their insearch ofa living. If athousand men pay a profit 
of $100 each to a manufacturing capitalist he loses nothing, and they 
gain if he makes his $100,000 per annum out of 2,000 men instead of 
1,000. And tospread the boundaries of his trade and enlarge the number 
of his customers always enables the manufacturer to reduce his prices. 
The banker, manufacturer, railroad king, carrier, or merchant, who has 
the widest field of commerce under his control can always give better 
trates to his customers than one who is cramped by a narrower field. 

Great Britain and France can afford to expend hundreds of millions 
in subsidizing their ships, because it gives them a wider field of com- 
merce and brings more and cheaper goods from other countries. It is 
the ion of the market that _— the profit to her people and so 
enriches them that they can easily the burden of heavy excise duties, 
We confine our people to the home market, and take from the numer- 
ous poor to aggrandize the few rich people. 

We now approach the discussion of the tariff on sugar. That is the 
pending question. I will not now enter into the details of that tariff, 
as to the rate of duty that it should bear, except to illustrate the points 
of difference between the protection and the revenue-tariff men on cer- 
tain important questions. Sugar is a home product and manufacture. 
The weight of the cane and its perishable character compel its manu- 
facture on the plantations where it is grown. It is grown and cut by 
manual labor, and is manufactured by machinery. In the higher 
grades an article is produced of the best merchantable quality ready 
packed for market. In the lower grades the production requires skill 
and machinery to refine it and prepare it for market. It is easily 
capable of adulteration, and in this result the interests of the planter 
and the adulterator are about the same. It finds its way to market 
without any practical check as to this adulteration. The adulterations 
are serious frauds on the consumer, as to the intrinsic value of the com- 
modity, and are dangerous to the health, especially of children. Sugar 
is grown only on a small fringe of land on the extreme Southern border, 
and is a local and sectional product inviting for and against it local and 
sectional prejudices. 

Its only home competitors are beets and sorghum, and all of these 
together do not supply more than a tenth of the quantity needed for 
home consumption. In these various conditions and qualities sugar 
presents a test more complete than any other production or manufacture 
of the principles on which Congress should actin levying dutiċs. Iwill 
enumerate the reasons why it should bear a low duty, and then the 
opposing reasons for its bearing a high duty, to ascertain which plan 
would be just: 

1. It is an article of universal necessity, even more so to those who 
are in infancy or childhood, and those who are infirm, than to other 
classes. 

2. It has become indispensable in medicine, and in food and drink for 
the sick. 

3. While it is a necessity to all classes of the people, to the poor it is 
the richest of luxuries. 

4. It is the most equable subject through whose agency taxes can be 
ratably apportioned to every human being, though salt, being used for 
more purposes than sugar, in arts, manufactures, agriculture, the preser- 
vation of food, and in caring for animals, has the widest field of useful- 
ness. 

5. Cane-sugar is richer than the sugar of beets or sorghum, and there- 
fore, the same rate of specific duty applied to all would put the cane- 
sugar under stronger protection than the others. 

6. It invites adulteration in proportion as the price of it is raised. 

7. As a productof the soil it is confined toa mere patch on the surface 
of the country. 

8. It is a plantation product and not a farm product, and attracts no 
population that is not engaged in its production or manufacture. 

9. It requires large capital for its production and manufacture, and 
the most ignorant labor is on an equal footing with the most skilled, in 
the largest part of the employmentit gives. It furnishes no occupation 
to the ordinary farmer, and but little employment to any but the 
strongest and roughest labor. 

10. No amount of bounty or protection to cane-sugar would much 
increase the area of its production, or ever increase the supply so as to 
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meet one-half of the home demand. All these facts argue strongly 
against sugar as a commodity for high protection. What facts repre- 
sent the other other side of the question ? 

1. A tax on sugar reaches every human being with an approximation 
to equality of the burden of taxation. 

2. It is a home industry. 

3. By decreasing the importation one-tenth it furnishes that much 


competition with which to lower the prices of imported sugars. 

4. It furnishes a modicum of employment to the American free la- 
borer; but in direct competition with foreign labor, some of it cooly, 
some of it peon labor and some of it slave. 

5. It puts a large proportion of capital in use and at risk for the pro- 
duction of sugar, and this capital has in part been invested on faith of 
the protection given under existing laws. 

6. At the present rate of duty it yields nearly $50,000,000 of revenue. 

Will the protectionist say that this article yields too much revenue, 
and that to make the tax higher would reduce the revenue and give to 
this industry a better control of the home market? Will the advocates of 
a tariff for revenne say that the tax should be lowered and that thereby 
the revenue would be increased by increased consumption and the com- 
modity cheapened? Will the consumer say that the price should be 
reduced? Will the refiner say that revenue should be decreased on the 
lower grades and increased on the higher to encourage his industry ? 
Will the producer be willing to yield the prices secured by protection to 
the demands of any of these classes? It is plain that whatever is done 
to change the existing laws must be done either by combination with 
the producer or by force against his will. He is the only satisfied 
person in any class, and he will contend for the status quo. In this strife 
of conflicting interests one of two remedies must be adopted if any 
change is made, namely, a ratable reduction of the tax on sugar as com- 
pared with the necessities for revenue, and with the relative value of 
the production as compared with the value of the whole sum of our 
productions that are taxed, or else a repeal of all duties on sugar and 
a bonus to the sugar-producer toenable him to make a oats in competi- 
tion with all other sugar-growing countries. 

This is one case at least in which high duties produce high prices, 
open the door to fraud in the revenue and for the adulteration of food 
and medicine, cause the levying of excessive revenue on the classes least 
able to bear the burden, all for the sake of protecting a small class whose 
productions are confined by nature to a particular locality, and the giv- 
ingof bounty to the enriching of the few. It is acase like many others 
in this bill, where a high rate of duty on the protected industry transfers 
the burden of taxation from the rich and luxurious in an unjust meas- 
ure to those whose daily bread is won by daily labor. It violates the 
principles of sound political economy, and equally violates the spirit of 
our Constitution. 

I would not injure the sugar-planters. I would much prefer to vote 
them a bounty, as we used to do the fisheries of the East and now be- 
stow upon them by giving them a drawback on salt. 

The sugar-planters and the wool-growers should take an even chance 
with the cotton-planters and the grain-growers, and be satistied with 
it. Still I am willing to vote them bounties if they can not live with- 
out subsidy, because they grow native food that is indispensable to the 
people and is in competition with the productions of all tropical coun- 
tries. I am not willing to vote a tax on sugar that gives 300,000 mena 
profit of 2 or 3 cents a pound on what they produce at the expense of 2 
or 3 cents a pound on the consumption of sugar by 50,000,000 of people. 

We should begin to legislate for our people with reference to the pres- 
ent and the future, and not with reference to their condition thirty years 
ago. Principles are always the same. Justice is not the sentiment of 
a day or hour; it is unfailing in its laws, and always equal in their ap- 
plication. Let us apply the principles that should control the tax on 
sugar to other industries whose products take rank as common necessi- 
ties, for the sake of justice. 

We have been working for a century to achieve our industrial inde- 
pendence of all nations, and we have achieved it Not only do we make 
almost everything that is necessary to comfort, but nearly all that con- 
tributes to the demands of elegance and luxury which is within the 
reach of the ingenuity and skill of the mechanic andartisan. Indeed, 
we have done much more than this. We have created factories adapted 
to the working of every species of raw material, whose productive ca- 
pacity is far in excess of the demands of our people. Our supply of 
manufactures is in excess of the home demand, so that we must look to 
other countries for a market for our surplus, or else we must from time 
to time arrest production until the surplus has been consumed by the 
home market. 

All of this great work has been accomplished by means of bounties 
that have been supplied to mani ing industries by our other indus- 
tries employed in the production of raw material, such as cotton, corn, and 
wheat and the other cereals, and hay and grass and the animals fed upon 
them, mines in which the precious and the baser metals have been pro- 
duced. The forests and fisheries and the of vessels engaged in 
commerce have also contributed to these bounties. It is not safe to 
say, perhaps, that without these bounties the manufacturing industries 
could not have been built up into their present strength and power, 
but it is certainly true that with the aid of these bounties they have 


risen much more rapidly and have become more diversified and have 
attained to more enormous wealth than they could have done without 
such assistance. 

The cost to the producers of the raw material whose productions 
have furnished the measure of the capacity of the country for 
the support of its inhabitants and the civilization of its people and of 
its progress in wealth and power has far exceeded all the money it has 
taken to build'all of these factories and to pay for all that they have 
expended in labor and materials. 

In return for what the producers of raw material have contributed 
to these bounties they have got but little if anything of benefit totheir 
industries. They have contributed everything and have nothing in re- 
turn that counts for money or prosperity. Nature has been their fos-. 
ter-mother and they have been compelled to rely alone on her care. 

The raw materials which they furnish, such as cotton, flax, wool, 
iron ore, and other minerals, timber or wood, to be converted into fab- 
ries, after they have sold them they purchase again at the price for 
which they sold these productions, and, added to that, the price of 
their manufacture, including the pay of operatives, the wear and tear 
of machinery, interest on the capital invested in the factories, insur- 
ance, transportation, and the bounty fixed by law in the name of pro- 
tection. It does not lessen the cost of the manufactured article to the 
consumer whether the bounty the law compels him to pay is all taken 
by the owner of the factory or is divided between him and his opera- 
tives. We are looking at the interests and the rights of the producers 
of raw materials now, and will consider the interests and rights of opera- 
tives a little later. We will look at the largest and most influential 
class first. They vastly outnumber all the operatives and mill-owners, 
and have in the aggregate vastly more property than they have. They 
have more voting power also, and have the rights of a majority to di- 
rect the legislation of a free republic. We their representatives must 
see to it that they are not ignored in this important measure of bounty- 
yielding taxation. 

What do the producers of the raw material get to offset the bounties 
they pay to the other class? 

They get a market nearer home for so much of their productions as 
they are not required to consume in living. That is certainly a con- 
venience and a saving of transportation, provided the farmer lives near 
enough to the factory to make the market it affords available to him. 

` If his means of transportation to the factory is by his own teams, a 
radius of twenty-five miles would be as far as the beneficial effect would 
inure to his advantage. That is a small matter. If he has steam 
transportation to the factory he is certain to have it also to some place 
of considerable commerce, and will not need the factory market for his 
own benefit. But who fixes the price of his productions in either of 
these markets? It is not fixed by law, and must therefore be fixed hy 
the relative extent of the demand and the supply. When he goes to 
the factory to exchange his product for farming tools, shoes, blankets, 
woolen or cotton clothing, nails, trace-chains, sugar, or molasses, salt, 
crockery-ware, hardware, pots, ovens, or cooking stoves, or drugs and 
medicines, he must deal with a man whose minimum prices for goods 
are fixed by law, and above that by demand and supply. While the 
price of his raw material is only fixed by demand and supply, he 
must buy his supplies under the protective system and pay a bounty 
for the privilege, while he must sell his raw material under the laws of 
free trade, without bounty, without the assistance of a law to fix the 
price of what he sells, and even without a voice in fixing the price. 
Just here it is well worth the time even of this august body to con- 
sider the actual situation. Our tariff system has a free-trade side and 
also a protective side. It is purely free trade as to all exports, and, if 
this bill is it will be simply a system of protection as to all im- 
ports that are not on the free-list. In this bill the plea for revenue is 
lost in the clamorous demand for bounty. 

We are the only people in the world who have denied to our Govern- 
ment the power to levy duties on exports. This is the construction of 
our Constitution that is almost universally conceded. I do not accept 
that theory, believing that the power is not only given expressly in the 
Constitution, but that it is an indispensable power in all governments 
that have the right to hold treaty and commercial relations with other 
powers. 

That question, however, is not up for consideration now, as we do 
not tax any description of exports and nobody seems to think of doing 
this. Al nations can take our productions without duty, and this is 
free trade to that extent in its simplest form. In grain, spirits, pro- 
visions, cattle, petroleum, cotton, timber, and lumber, we have an 
immense surplus which we export. We first supply the home market 
and then export the residue. If an export duty could be imposed on 
such articles we could compel the consumers in our own country to pay 
for them the price of the export duty added to the price for which they 
would sell in foreign markets. In that case the laws of the United 
States would fix so much of the price in the home market as would 
equal the export duty and the laws of supply and demand would fix 
the other part of the price. 

That would be a protective duty that would compel the consumer to 
pay to the producer the market price of such commodities in the foreign 
markets with the export duty added, 
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That would be a protective export tariff which would work in the 
same way exactly in favor of the producer that the present import tariff 
operates to protect the manufacturer. : 

But we have no export tariff, and consequently no intervening law, 
agency, or power to fix the prices of our productions, whether consumed 
at home or sent to other countries. The prices of our exports are left 
to be regulated only by the demand and supply. A large home con- 
sumption would decrease the amount of surplus to be shipped abroad, 
and to that extent would tend to increase prices. But prices will at last 
seek the common level of all the open markets in reach of our exports 
when we produce a surplus. In those markets no other law or rule has 
any effect only the law ofdemand and supply. However else we would 
have it, the factis that, as tous, and as to Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America, India, China, Japan, Mexico, Australia, and Canada, London 
or Liverpool is the great mart of commerce; the clearing-house of the 
world. The exported surplus of the nations of the earth is valued by 
British merchants, and these prices fix those of the home markets in all 
countries where they are not fixed by home laws. 

A rise or fall in England of a penny or a farthing per pound in the 
price of anything we export produces the same rise and fall of the entire 
crop or production here, if there is no law here to fix the price. 

To illustrate, a farthing per pound decline in cotton or a shilling a 
«quarter in grain in England compels a decline here to a corresponding 
figure in the home prices; while a decline in England of a cent per yard 
or pound in cotton goods would only effect the price of the surplus of 
the same article we may have for exportation in all cases where we have 
fixed the import duty at a specific sum. Ourmarket would be held up 
by the specitic duty to the cost of production in England or on the con- 
tinent, with the import duty added, until it was fully supplied, and 
then the surplus would depend for its price on the law of demand and 
supply; and the price as to that would be settled in foreign countries 
and not in the United States. 

How can it be possible that the whole people of the United States 
can have a just, equal, and permanent prosperity when the value of 
the productions of 40,000,000 of them is fixed in foreign markets by 
the laws of demand and supply, and the value of the productions of 
10,000,000 of them is fixed in the United States by laws enacted by 
Congress. 

If the cost of producing any article of common necessity in England 
is $1 and we add a bounty of $1 as a ific duty to any American 
who will make it here, the price will be 2 for that article in this coun- 
try until our necessities are fully supplied. If more of that article is 
produced than our necessities compel us to buy, the surplus will remain 
here to be sold at a reduced price or it will be shipped to some foreign 
market. Why should there be a surplus under such circumstances? 
Will there be asurplus? Unless the manufacturers should make a mis- 
calculation as to the quantity required to supply the home demand, 
how else could there reasonably be a surplus? 

There is sometimes such a surplus, but what becomes of it? If itis 
shipped to a cheaper market where there is a demand for it, this is done 
only because the owner can not afford to hold it; and he prefers to 
pocket the loss that his mistake in overproduction has caused him to 
make, and profit in future by his costly experience. He has, however, 
another reso to which he commonly resorts, that is farmoreadvan- 
tageous to him, but it is ruinous to the welfare and even to the 
of the country: which is to shut up his factory, or run it on shortened 
time or reduced expense for wages, and wait until the necessities of 
the people force them again into the market as buyers. 

Inone way or another, and sooner or later, he gets his $2 for thearticle, 
$1 of which is cost and $1 is bounty. Statesmen can not afford to argue 
or act upon the argument that men will not demand and ultimately take 
the full measure of the advantages secured to them by the laws. If 
the law gives them the power to make $1 clear profit on an article of 
manufacture that it costs them $1 to produce, they will do it. Itis no 
answer to this vicious method of giving subsidies that the eagerness of 
men to grasp the bounty will create competition and thereby reduce 
the price. It may or it may not so happen. The vice of such legisla- 
tion rests in the opportunity it ‘gives to men to oppress others, and this 
vice is not cured if the fact should turn out to be that the actual oppres- 
sion was less than ought reasonably to have been expected under such 
legislation. Why should we offersuch temptations to the power of money ; 
to the power of money in the hands of combined and associated capital- 
ists who by great talents and daring have been able to heap up treasures 
of vast amount; to the power of money in the hands of corporations 
that are rapidly reinaugurating all the evils of entailments and of rights 
in perpetuity, with all the accessories of the old feudal sys- 
tem? In how many cases it has occurred I can not tell (perhaps no one 
man knows in how many cases), but that it has occurred no man can 
deny, that immense mills, in which thousands of people were employed, 
have been leased by capitalists in the United States and shut up for 
the purpose of keeping down the competition that the advocates of sub- 
sidy, miscalled protection, tell us must result from the bounties they 
give to manufacturers. in the hands of corporations this power of 
combination is practically without limit. It has pooled the earnings 
of railroads in order that the stronger should support the weaker, so 
as to deprive the people of all advantage from competition. It has cut 


down rates to destroy the competition of rival lines of railroads, and 
has starved the employés of railroads to save dividends to stockholders, 
and then caused them to be shot down if they, following the evil ex- 
ample, also combined to prevent others from depriving them of their 
monopoly in winning bread. This power of.combination of capital has 
raised the price of sugar 2 cents on the pound on the Pacific coast. It 
now shuts out the people from their right to enjoy ‘‘the progress of 
science and useful arts,” under the protection given in the Constitution 
to inventors, by buying up inventions in telegraphy and in processes 
of making steel and in processes for making wire for fences and in proc- 
esses for extracting phosphorus from iron. All this is done to keep 
down competition and to enable the manufacturers to gather enormous 
bounties under the tariff by keeping up prices to the cost of produc- 
tion, with the full rate of the duty added. Instead of competition 
placing a limit on their gains secured to them by tariff laws, they use 
the power of associated capital to destroy competition. And they do 
it. However we may theorize as to this matter, the fact is that when 
we put the home market in the control of any class through subsidies 
or bounties fixed by law they will find a way, in spite of competition, 
to realize all that you grant to them. 

We may flatter ordeceive ourselves with pet aphorisms such as ‘high 
duties make low prices,” and attempt to prove them by asserting that 
high duties increase competition, but the common sense of mankind 
rejects such absurdities and quotes the facts to refute them that are 
developed in every man’s daily experience. 

I recall attention to the fact that we are the only nation in the world 
that denies to itself the power to protect its producers by an export tax 
on our productions. 

We are the only country that compels its producers of raw materials 
to accept at home the prices that were fixed abroad upon every crop and 
all else that we produce in excess of home consumption. We are the 
only Government which compels 40,000,000 of its people to sell the 
fruits of their toil in unprotected markets abroad, and to purchase what 
the other 10,000,000 make in a protected market at home. While we 
compel our producers of raw materials to accept free trade in the sale 
of their productions, we give bounties to those who manufacture such 
material and compel the producers to buy from them. 

I have referred to this curious inequality in our constitutional powers 
of taxation (if it really exists as almost everybody says it does) to draw 
attention to the care and caution with which we should proceed in lay- 
ing the burdens of taxation upon the shoulders of those whom we have 
no constitutional power to protect. I estimate them as four-fifths of 
our population. They, with their families, employés, and dependents, 
their assistants in the workshops, in commerce by land and sea, in the 
educating and ministering classes, and in the consumers of their food 
at their own boards, are full 40,000,000. In common justice, in the 
sentiment of mere humanity, to say nothing of our duty to those whose 
voting power might certainly demand justice for themselves, whose 
military power is the true defense of the nation, whose moral power is 
the ever-present disinfectant of corruption in society and government, 
we should see to it that no unnecessary burdens are laid upon them. 
When we see that the only help we can give them is a mere mitigation 
of the burdens of taxation, and that we can not protect them by laying 
burdens on others to increase the gains or profits of their industries, 
the solemn duty of the just legislator compels him to look carefully into 
their condition, and lay upon them as lightly as possible the tyrannical 
hand of taxation. Forced loans, impressments, unequal exactions upon 
some and bounties to others, are not hinted at as being within those 
‘‘just powers of government” that ‘‘are derived from the consent of the 
governed.” The consent of the burden-bearers is not to be presumed in 
favor of unjust exactions upon them. 

That all classes and all interests should bear a just part of the burdens 
of taxation none will deny. That a large part, if not all the revenues 
to be derived from taxation should be raised by means of duties on im- 
pre few will question. That such duties must yield protection and 

unty to the articles on which they are laid, if they are produced or 
manufactured here, is inevitable, and none are found toregretit. That 
in the selection of dutiable articles we should prefer those that we can 
manufacture here, so as to afford them protection, seems to be almost 
universally conceded. But when we come to the next stepin the enu- 
meration of our powers, rights, and duties, we find the minds of our 
legislators aroused with angry dissensions. 

The selfishness of personal or local interest comes in and demands 
that the amount of the duty to be laid on the selected article shall be 
sufficient to pay him a bounty for his industry in manufactures by 
which he can all similar foreign productions from the country. 

And the reply that, if this is done, the article selected for taxation 
will yield no revenue to the Government, is no answer to him and does 
not check his demand for subsidy. 

Here is where we separate into parties on this question, the Re- 
publicans demanding a subsidy for the American manufacture which 
will keep it in a prosperous state, although the tax that yields the sub- 
sidy shall yield no revenue; the Democrats, on the other hand, demand 
a rate of taxation that will yield a just proportion of revenue as com- 
pared with all other articles, and ing to that rate will yield a just 
tate of protection to the American manufacture. 
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The distinguishing lines of division between the two that are 
most obvious and important occur on that part of the subject which 
relates to prohibitory duties. 

The Democrats contend that the sole constitutional purpose of grant- 
ing to Congress the power to tax commerce was to raise revenue, and a 
tax that is so high as to prevent revenue from being raised under it, in- 
stead of executing the constitutional power, defeats it. The power of 
Congress being limited only by its discretion as to the amount of duty 
that may be fixed, a prohibitory tax may not be void for the excess of 
the burden, but it is wrong and immoral as a willful abuse of power. 
In no constitutional sense was the power of taxation given to Con: 
for any other purpose than to raise revenue, and a tariff that prohibits 
revenue must be without constitutional warrant. A tariff that sacri- 
fices revenue for the purpose of depressing an American industry would 
be unpatriotic, unjust, and violative of the intent and spirit of the Con- 
stitution, such as prohibitory duty on tin or tinned metal to prevent the 
export of fruits, &c., in tinned cans. So a tariff laid for the purpose of 
building up any American industry at the expense of another American 
industry and at the expense of revenue would be unjust, and equally 
violative of the spirit of the Constitution. 

Yet it is impossible to levy any tax on imports that will not tosome 
extent produce this effect of encouraging one industry and depressing 
another. A tariff that brings revenue, if levied on articles grown or 
manufactured in the United States must necessarily expose such pro- 


ductions to a degree of rivalry and competition with those of foreign | speeches, 


production. If competition is prohibited revenue is impossible. The 
intent of the Constitution in permitting Congress to resort to this in- 
direct method of taxation is as much to secure the fair and equal benefits 
of this competition to the consumer in the modification of the cost of 
the article on which he is to pay the tax as it is to give encouragement 
to American productions. this right is taken from the consumer, 
and instead of it a bounty or monopoly is given to the producer, the 
equity of the system is destroyed. 

A just tariff invites the consumer to pay taxes by using foreign pro- 
ductions at a cost rate that is consistent with his ability and duty of 
contributing to the support of the Government; while an unjust tariff, 
that raises the cost of what his tastes or necessities compel him to buy 
above the rate which is the just measure of his duty to support the 
Government, forces from him a contribution no part of which goes to 
the Government, but only as a bounty or subsidy to a favored class or 
a favored industry. 

This is not constitutional legislation in the sense of a proper and 
faithful discharge of duty by Congress to all people alike. I have never 
sup that any tariff could be levied with absolute justice to all the 
people of the United States, but I do believe thatall gross injustice can 
be avoided. Instead of avoiding gross injustice, we purposely inflict it 
in the existing law, and even more conspicuously in this bill. Isit 
impossible that American statemanship can devise a tariff law on a basis 
of principle which will be a reasonable approximation to justice to the 
people of all clases?. Are we not equal to thas duty? 

We know the amount of all our productions, of all our consump- 
tion, of all our exports and imports, and their value. We know the 
sum of money that is needed for the support of the Government each 
year. With these data will it be said that we can not ascertain the 
ad valorem rate of duty on our imports that will yield the desired 
amount of revenue? Or will it be said that we can not state the ad 
valorem rate of the specific of duty we should impose if we must have 
specific instead of ad valorem duties? 

When such a rate of duty is thus fixed let that be the guide in tax- 
ing each article selected for taxation, and if there are ial reasons 
why a special industry requires a higher or lower rate of duty let that 
be the subject of a special provision, or, what would be better, of a sep- 
arate law. 

A tariff constructed on this basis would be a tariff for revenue, and 


if the word “ ,” which has been so weighty in party polities, were 
added to this defaition, it would neither enlarge nor restrict its sig- 
nification. 


A tariff levied in this way and ona basis of principle would command 
the respect of the American people, and they would when occasion re- 
quired willingly consent to change the rate in favor ofan industry that 
needed greater help, or in favor of laborers who were struggling with ad- 
versities, or in favor of infant industries which were not in fact perish- 
ing from senility, but instead ing for the wantof nourishing udders. 

ow fearfully this bill contrasts with the just plan of a uniform rate 
of duty and how little hold it has in the public confidence is at once 
a source of public mortification and alarm. This bill has no principle 
that is common to all its provisions except that protection must be 
given to the favored interests whether they pay anything to the reve- 
nues or not. If protection is given, that is ; if no: revenue is 
received, it is no matter. The p of the bill is to deprive the 
consumer of all benefit of competition in prices with articles of foreign 
production. This-is boldly avowed. 

If prices of manufactures decline in foreign markets and drag down 
with them the prices of all the productions of raw material exported 
from the United States, this proposed tariff law will still hold up the 


prices of our protected manufactures against all foreign competition to 
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the extent of the duty added to the cost of production where the duty 
is i It is a decree that the home prices shall not sink below the 
foreign price added to a duty of so many cents per yard or pound, or 
whatever the measure is that is applied to the article im 0S- 

ility to all competition is the real sentiment of this bounty bill, which 
its authors know will be destroyed when foreign competition is shut 
out. They claim the right to monopolize the home market. They 
call it control; it is in fact monopoly. If by reason of home competi- 
tion prices sink to the point of actual competition with foreign manu- 
factures, they still have the advantage of the duty, and if that is spe- 
cific they can make the market price here in spite of the competition. 
Their further resource is to shorten production until prices are recov- 
ered, or to lower their prices until the period of depression is passed, 
and then resume when the foreigners leave the field. 

To gain the approval of the people to this process by which they are 
robbed the protectionists proclaim their hostility to foreign competi- 
tion for the sake of American ind dence and for the sake of the 
dignity and comfort of American . Thus patriotism and charity 
are made to cover with their mantles the arm of robbery and the hand 
of stealth. Suppose it could be provided by law, as it is in our navi- 
gation laws, that the factories entitled to the protection of the Ameri- 
can Government should be owned and operated only and entirely by 
American citizens, how many of them would have to haul down their 
imaginary bunting which flaunts the false motto at the head of their 

‘Americans must make the goods of America.” Suppose 
that we could possibly enact into a law the demand of the labor unions 
fur an import license tax on skilled laborers who come from abroad, and 
declare that none but permanent American citizens should enjoy the 
advantages of American protection, what would the charity-loving 
American manufacturers do for pauper labor to work their mills when 
the high-priced American operatives had waxed fat with accumulated 
reserves in the treasuries of the labor unions and refused to work except 
at their own prices? If Con: could cut off the philanthropic Amer- 
ican manufacturers from the chance of employing European pauper 
labor to come over the sea and work their mills whenever they could 
make a profit by so doing, we should develop a marvel of earnest and 
eloquent protestation and ent against the destruction of their 
favorite doctrine of free trade in labor. They demand with bold, un- 
blushing audacity that they shall have free trade in labor in order to 
keep down the price of labor with the aid of foreign competition, and 
free trade in raw material and provisions in order to keep down the 
price of feeding laborers by aid of the competition of foreign markets; and 
with equal audacity they demand high protective duties to keep down 
foreign competition as to their manufactures, so that prices shall be kept 
up. There never was so mere a sham that has received such decorous 
and dignified support and such unchecked currency among thinking 
men as the pretense that protection is needed for our manufactures 
in order to secure American labor against competition with the pauper 
labor of Europe. 

Nothing is more under the control of the prices in the markets or 
more under the influence of the laws of supply and demand than hu- 
man labor. 

These laws by which labor is thus commanded and controlled apply 
to all classes, grades, conditions, and qualities of people in every civil- 
ized country. Ten vacant pulpits in New York will draw fifty appli- 
cations for places from eminent clergymen. The death of ten leading 
doctors or lawyers in Washington would cause fifty lawyers and doctors 
to come hereseeking to fill their places. The death of a hundred Treas- 
ury clerks, by the sinking of a boat on a summer excursion, would bring 
five hundred applicants for the places, some from Oregon, some from 
Maine, some from Florida, and possibly some from Ohio or Pennsyl- 
vania. They would come to earn w: justas men go to the marshes 
of tropical Panama to build canals and railroads, to Leadville and Vir- 
ginia City to work the mines, to Mexico to build railroads, to the frozen 
seas to fish for seals and whales, to the South to pick cotton, and to the 
West to gather the harvests, all for better wages and more to live upon. 
Labor will not be pauperized while remunerative fields are in reach. 
Free trade in labor is universal, except between China and the United 
States and China and Australia, and it explores the whole world for 
remunerative employment. 

If it were true that labor in the United States is paid better wages 
than in Europe, and that the condition of the laborer here is one of inde- 
pendence, comfort, and prosperity, while it is enslaved, degraded, and 
pauperized in Europe, it would seek this country with as unerring in- 
stinct as the wild fowl seeks the countries where nature has provided 
for them supplies of food. 

More than this, as their skill is not pauperized along with their 
bodies, the manufacturers who want them for their skill would seek 
them out and bring them here and would soon restore their famished 
bodies with our cheap food in our unprotected ies. This is the 
only land where free-trade food and free-trade labor can meet on an 
equal footing and to mutual advantage, and they will meet whenever 
labor wants better and cheaper food than it can get elsewhere. It is 
only nine days’ journey to Europe, and steerage passage is only $30. In 
amonth’s time the manufacturer can get back the advance he may make 
to the pauper laborer for passage-money out of his labor and skill. The 
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laborer can be secured for a year or two or three, under contract, by 
which a part of his pay is kept back as security for his serving out the 
full time. 

With such facilities to secure skilled labor at low prices it will require 
an immense strain on his national pride and patriotism, and on his af- 
fection for the American high-fed and well-clad laborer to prevent the 


manutacturer from taking the E pauper under the secure and 
benign protection of a high American tariff. Do these pretenders sup- 
pose that the American tax-payers will accept such folly as this asa suf- 
ficient excuse for laws that cause them to pay hundreds of millions in 
bounties annually to enrich them? What excuse remains, then, for the 
palpable inequalities of the burdens of taxation in this bill? 

Sir, I apply these principles to Southern as wellas to Northern indus- 
tries. If they are true in the South they are true all over the country. 
Sugar is an article that bears an unjust share of the tax burden to the 
disadvantage of the whole country, and if that fact does increase the 
gains of a most worthy class of Southern producers and manufacturers 
they should not claim it at the expense of principle. Iwill votethem 
a subsidy, as such, if they need it, and the public would profit by it, 
rather than abuse the taxi wer to give them aid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island 
[ Mr. ALDRICH] to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. ident, before the Senate proceeds to vote upon 
the sugar schedule proposed by the Finance Committee, I desire to say 
a few words in behalf of nearly half a million of my constituents. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. TheSenator from Louisiana represents the great 
sugar interest of this country. He is more interested than anybody 
else in the Senate. I think it is fair to him, and fair to his constitu- 
ents that he should not be forced to deliver his argument on the sub- 
ject at this late hour of the night, when everybody is exhausted. I 
therefore move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator will not make that motion. 
We have only passed the proviso to the last schedule to-day; and until 
we get through with the next schedule I shall be unwilling to adjourn. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. We have been in session now nine hours, and 
some of us attended committee meetings at 10 o’clock. I understand 
the Senator from Louisiana is quite unwell. It is unfair to him, repre- 
senting a district of country in which the sugar interest is a large and 
controlling interest, to force him to speak at this hour of the night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at7 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.). 
is moved that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FRYE (when his name was called). I am paired to-day with 
some Senator, I do not feel certain with whom; I think though it was 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. I have been voting steadily 
all day, forgetting entirely the pair; but I see the Senator from Ohio is 
here. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Go on with your speech. 

Mr. FRYE. There has been no vote, however, which would have 
been affected if the pair had been maintained. I am very sorry, in- 
deed, it should have so happened. I was just going to announce my 
pair with the Senator from Ohio. Does the Senator want the pair to 
continue ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. We will confer about it. 

Mr. FRYE. I was paired with somebody, and I do not remember 
positively whom. I do not vote yet. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It was I, and I will confer with you about it. 

Mr. HOAR (when Mr. Hampron’s name was called). The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON] asked me to pair with him on a 
certain particular vote which he anticipated on the sugar question. 
He did not say anything about pairing on any general matter like that 
of adjournment, but I will wi ld my vote, unless my vote should 
be required to make a quorum. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] upon all political questions. I 
have just come in and I do not know whether the Senate is dividing 
that way or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to adjourn. 

Mr. HARRIS. I withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name wascalled). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] upon all questions except 
the question of adjournment or when my vote shall benecessary to con- 
stitute a quorum. I therefore vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HOAR. I yote to make a quorum. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 26; as follows: 
ay YEAS—14. 

TTow, Garland, Maxey, 
Call, 

Coke, Sones of Florida, e 
Vance, 


Purley, McPherson, 


It 


y 
Walker, 


NAYS—26. 

Aldrich, Cockrell, Hawley, Miller of N. Y., 
EEA eee abe 

n; wes, > 
Bayard.” ands, Logan, ilins, 
Beck, Gorman, MeDill, erman. 
Blair, Groome, McMillan, 
Chilcott, Harrison, Miller of Cal., 

ABSENT—%, 
Brown, Frye, Jones of Nev., 
Butler, Grover, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Camden, Hale, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Ham Lapham, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harris, Ta e Slater, 
Davis of IlL. Hill, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Mo: 7 Voor 
Fair, Johnston, Pen m, 
Ferry, Jonas, Plumb, Windom. 
So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Delaware [ Mr. SAULSBURY] for the courtesy which prompted him 
to make the motion. I had no hope of its success. I did not suppose 
it would be granted in courtesy to myself, or that an interest paying 
$50,000,000 of duty would be given any time for consideration, not even 
the time accorded to glass, which occupied, I think, two or three days, 
and the schedule of wood occupied two days, and the schedule of iron 
and other metals has occupied the Senate fora week. _ 

Mr. President, before the Senate proceeds to vote upon the sugar 
schedules proposed by the Finance Committee, I desire to say a few 
words in behalf of nearly half a million of my constituents who are 
engaged in or dependent for a living upon the cultivation of sugar. 

I apologize to the majority of the Committee on Finance, who are so 
anxious to drive this measure through, for delaying even for a few mo- 
ments the passage of their bill, which pro to reduce taxation in the 
usual manner by tempering the burden to the manufacturer and laying 
it upon the producer of raw material. 

I do not believe that it is the desire of the Finance Committee or the 
intention of the majority of the Senate to reduce the tariff on manu- 
factured articles below the recommendations of the Tariff Commission. 
In many cases I believe they have recommended an increase over those 
rates or have permitted the passage of amendments making such in- 
crease. 

We were told by the chairman of the Finance Committee and his 
leading associate [ Mr. SHERMAN] that it was the desire of their com- 
mittee to conform as nearly as possible to the recommendations of the 
commission. They have both eulogized the energy, ability, and hon- 
esty displayed by the commission, and have frequently referred to the 
evidence taken before them to sustain such of their recommendations 
as are embodied in the bill now before us. 

But, Mr. President, so far as the sugarschedules are concerned, little 
or noattention has been paid to therecommendations of thecommission. 

The evidence taken by them on this subject goes for naught, and the 
Finance Committee, without new evidence, without calling representa- 
tives of this interest before them, have substituted their knowledge 
(Heaven knows whence derived) for that of the commission, and have 
largely reduced the already largely reduced schedules which they re- 
ported. 

I will not say that they have done this because culture is a 
Southern interest, as sugar is now raised Yaronghons the North and 
West, and promises in those sections a largely increased annual pro- 
duction, but I fear thatit has been stricken down and singled out for 
sacrifice because it is an agricultural interest, and such interests re- 
ceive but little consideration when tariffs are framed with so-called 
protection to American labor as their object rather than as an incident. 

The statement of Mr. Goodwin, of Connecticut, was read here the 
other day at the request of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 
He was, I believe, the only farmer (except two or three sugar planters) 
who appeared before the commission. e says very truly: 

About three-fifths of our poopie are in ture, one-fifth in trade 
and commerce, and one-fifth in manu ng, and there must be “ oe 
Syme ok poeren with its government, inspired and controlled by o 

This one-fifth is now as always controlling the legislation of Con- 

It has shaped and is urging the passage of this bill. It eon- 
trolled the deliberations and recommendations of the Tariff Commission, 
and it has left its representatives on that commission on guard at this 
Capitol to watch that its behests are heeded. 

In the discussion of every schedule and every amendment the in- 
terests of the man are advanced and the claims of American 
labor brought to our attention as if this Government was established 
alone for the protection of manufacturing interests and as tho the 
workmen and laborers engaged in manufacturing were the only laborers 
in America whose interests were worthy of consideration. 

The Tariff Commission went through the country taking the testi- 
mony of manufacturers. Occasionally they gave DE toan importer 
or dealer; but they paid nó attention to and asked not for the opinions 
of the millions who follow the plow and cultivate the soil and who pro- 
duce by their labor the enormous crops which constitute the real wealth 
and of this country. These are ed as mere consumers, 
and as such not entitled to protection and to but little consideration, 
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Thanks to the boundless fertility of our soil they can compete success- 
fully with the serf and pauper labor of Europe in the cultivation of 
wheat and corn and with the slave and cooly labor of India and Egypt 
in the cultivation of cotton. They export largely and should have a 
surplus of profit. This they are not permitted to spend in the cheapest 
markets of the world for the articles which they require, but they are 
compelled by our tariff laws to make a contribution of it to the support 
of ‘‘ American labor’’—not the labor of the field, but that of the fur- 
nace, loom, and machine-shop. 

Sugar planting is purely an agricultural occupation. Every man 
making sugar cultivates the cane, and labor in the field consumes fully 
nine months of every year. 

It is no monopoly; it is open to every farmer, largeand small. There 
are nearly 1,200 sugar-planters in Louisiana. In that State sugar cul- 
tivation employs over $90,000,000 of capital, and is the exclusive sup- 
port of about 400,000 people. 

In this connection I beg leave to read some extracts from a pamphlet 
issued by the committee representing Louisiana sugar-planters, who 
recently visited the Capitol. 

They state the facts forcibly which I desire to bring to the attention 
of the Senate. This committee say: 

Sugar is the chief production of the State of Louisiana, Over one-half of its 


capital is employed therein, and over one-half of its people are en; in itand 
are suppo! by it. Itemploys over ninety millions of capital, and is the almost 


xclusive support of 400, le. 
3 res na soduesd hait thesugar consumed in the United States. The 


In 1860 Lou: 
war crushed the industry practically out of existence, and in 1864 but 5,000 tons 
were produced. The plantations were destroyed, the Sager hotas were burned 
the levees were gone, the labor system was changed from slave to free, and 
financial ruin was general. Across the Gulf, Cuba was producing the chief sup- 
ply for the American market—we, in fact, taking about 90 per cent. of all she 


roduces. 

ss Stimulated by the duty of 3 cents placed upon low grades of sugars, Louisiana, 
in 1864, began anew the production of sugar with free labor. This reorganization 
of our industry was supremely difficult. Its peculiar perplexity, the enormous 
amount of human labor involved in it, and the systematic and prompt work de- 
manded of it, made success at times seem almost im ible, but it was accom- 
plished, and evidences of ae er | again became visible. _ The crop rose from 
5,000 tons in 1864 to 9,000 in 1865, 20,000 in 1866, and 75,000 in 1870. New sugar- 
houses and other plantation buildings were erected, the cultivation was extended 
and made more thorough, the demand for mules, implements, and machinery 
was largely in , and a season of prosperity began to dawn upon us. 

In 1870 the duties on the lower grades of sugar were reduced to an average of 
2 cents per pound, i. e., not above No. 7 to 1} cents, not above No. 10 to 2 cents, 
not above No, 13 to 2} cents. Louisiana interests were not respected, no voice 
was lifted to defend them, and they were ruthlessly sacrificed. This reduction 
of 1 cent per pound was more than our industry on the free-labor basis could 
bear, and there followed, in consequence, a series of disasters. . The crop of 
75,000 tons in 1870 fell to 64,000 tons in 1871, to 54,000 tons in 1872, and to 45,000 tons in 
1873, During the years 1871, 1872, and 1873 two-thirds of the sugar-commission 
houses in New Orleans became bankrupt, and the value of plantation property 
fell one-half. The ownership of plantation eke ‘aed and commercial relations 
therewith injured commercial credit,and general ncial rnin seemed imminent. 

Louisiana sugars were produced with free labor at good wages, and could not 
compete successfully with the slave-grown sugars of Cuba, and the slave, cooly, 
Chinese and peon labor of the tropics, without fair protection against the same. 
The results of the war were accepted without a murmur, the old laborers were 
employed as freedmen at the highest wages paid anywhere foragricultural work, 
when, in 1870, came this crushing blow, a reduction of 1 cent per pound in the 
duties on sugar and all the resulting disasters just named. The freedman of 
Louisiana found his greatest enemy in the slave across the Gulf, and the freed- 
man’s industry was perishing. x ; 

The duties on all sugars above No. 13 have been practically prohibitory since 
1870. The value of Louisiana sugars has been fixed since then by the cost of 
foreign sugars of the same strength, regardless of color. In 1875 Congress ad- 
vanced the duties on mo aaa cent, Above No. 13 the duties continued prac- 
tically prohibitory. Below No. 13 the duties now at 24, fornotabove No, 
7, 2) for not above No. 10, and 2}j for not above No. 13, being an ave: of 2} 
cents, and an advance of { cent over the law of 1870. Under the law of 1875 the 
Government is now collecting an average of about 2.48 cents per pound on all 
sty imported, and Louisiana sugars of all grades have brought and are now 
bringing just 2} cents per pound more than Cuban sugars of corresponding 
strength, in bond, in New York, and present quotations show exactly that rela- 
tion on all grades. We have therefore no protection except such as is given us 
on the lower grades, and hence our vital interest therein. ; 

The destructive effect on the Louisiana sugar industry resulting from the av- 
erage reduction of 1 cent on all sugars not above No. 13 by the law of 1870 was 
stopped by the law of 1875, which advanced the average rate { cent, and a new 
development was established, the crop reaching 110,000 tons in 1880, and about 
125,000 tons in 1882, 


And I suppose the crop of this year not yet reported will be fully 
one-third larger. 


This has, however, been disappointing. The domestic sugar industry was one 
in which Americans formerly took great pride. The value of foreign sugars con- 
sumed in the United States reaching about one hundred millions of dollars, Lou- 
isiana was ex ed by its production to retain that treasure within our borders, 
and by the sale of its produce to the otherStates, and by the purchase from them 
of equivalent supplies, to develop an interstate trade of two hundred millions of 
dollars. 

All this can yet be accomplished, and wise legislation will hasten that result. 
We are not now protected by the existing duties to the extent of the cost of our 
free American labor over that of the low forms of labor used in the tropics. 

By American energy, American invention, and American machinery, we hope 
to overcome this disadvan) if the duties be not reduced. The frequent agi- 
tation of the sugar tariff and the result insecufity of the capital invested in 
sugar production have prevented that developmentof our industry that we might 
fairly have expected. We have millions of acres of land, the most fertile in the 
world, and peculiarly scapted to the ion of r. This delta of the 
Mississippi, built of the alluvium of its great valley, is the Holland of the New 
World, and should rival Holland in its enormous wealth and prosperity. The 
culture of sugar in Louisiana is as legitimate as that of any other crop in the 
Union. An average yield of sugar-cane per acre equal to the average of sub- 
tropical countries can readilybe obtained. Our ana fof be slightly less sweet, 
but we harvest a crop e year, whereas in the tropics it mires from twelve 
to eighteen months for their plant canes to grow and ripen. e have occasional 
frosts and floods. The latter shall hereafter be better inst by our 


guarded aga 
own efforts and by those of the General Government, as is now contemplated, 
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capital and resulting increase of facilities in the industry. We would make the 
positive statement there is not a leading crop uced in the United States 
that averages certainty of a fair crop, so as quantity is concerned, 
Siaa Iag sugar crop. The short grain crops in the West in 1881 sustain this state- 
meni 

In industry of Louisiana, the most important factor 


sonnden. the s 
therein will be found to be human labor. 

There is no other crop, and scarcely any other leading article in the country, 

a which ives value of the finished produce includes so great a proportion of 
uman r. 

The crop of the season just ending will bring about $25,000,000. Of this, about 
70per fasa or some seventeen millions, has been spentfor human labor and isthe 
chief support of about 400,000 people. e supplies that these seventeen millions 
paid for come almost entirely from the other and thuscontribute largely 
to the suppor of two or three hundred thousand more people. The gravity of 
the case is thus seen. Destroy us by ceasing to protect us Sa slave and 
other low- de labor, and you will peril the Sit arsav p the progress, and 
endanger the support of some 700, people. 

We believe we are fairly entitled to a against the slave, cooly, Chinese, 
peon, and other degraded labor of Cuba and the tropics. We employ chiefly 
the freedmen of Louisiana, most of whom have returned to their old homes. 
Their children are growing up and, contrary to general belief, are generally 
making good workers. The intelligence of the race is increasing, schools are 
being estab! better clothing is worn, and better food is consumed. The 
civilization of the race is rapidly rising. is is because of their 1 and cer- 
tain pay in the sugar industry. Cripple that industry, and you will destroy the 
mo active agent now at work in the South in bettering the condition of the col- 
ored race. 

The Cuban planter, as a rule, pays for the Chinese labor he controls $4 per 
month or $48 per year, and the estimated cost of feeding the Chinaman on rice 
and jerked beef is 10 cents per day or $36 per year. O! incidental expenses 
will make a total of not exceeding $100 year. Undertheir present laws they 
pay their slave laborers the same. In Jamaica, Santa Cruz, Barbadoes, and the 
other West India Islands, the standard wages for free laborers is 25 cents perday. 
In Demerara where cooly labor is largely employed, the usual cost is about 16 
cents per dayand rations. As against all these the standard wages in Louisiana 
for first-class field laborers is from 85 cents to $1.25 perday; for second class 75 to 
Scents; forspecial work such as ditching, building levees, &c., $1.25 to $1.50; for 
sugar-house work, $1.25 to $2.50, and extra for night work; and there is furnished 
the laborer a comfortable house, garden, and firewood, During the harvest sea- 
son, which continues about ten weeks orseventy days, the laborer may at his op- 
tion earn 50to75 cents for working balfthenight. Thereis alwaysplenty of work 
todo,and hisemploymentis constant. Forty-two weeks of ordinary labor, equal 
to two hundred and fifty-two days or $252; ten weeks harvest season, or seventy 
days, is $70, and seventy half nights, at his 0) ion, at 65 cents is $45, or a total of 
$367 that the unskilled laborer may earn, and thousands of them do it, and this 
isover three and one-half times the cost of the same laborin Cuba. Mechanics 
and other skilled laborers are paid much higher rates. 

The Louisiana crop of sugar averages aboutfully fair, and has sold during this 
season for about 5} cents. has nan exceptionally favorable season, and 
some profit has been made at this figure: but during the past five years the cost 
of its production has averaged fully 5} cents. A careful analysis of our expenses 
develops the fact that the cost of production is composed of 70 per cent, human 
Jabor and 30 p cent. supplies, such as feed, oil, coal, tools, implements, and 
machinery. ith the average cost of production of 5} cents, 70 per cent. thereof 
would show 3.85 cents per pound invested in human labor, and, as we have 
shown before, our free labor costs us three and a half times as much asthe slaveand 
other labor of Cuba and the tropics, the Cuban would pay but two-sevenths of 
this 3.85 cents per pound expended in human labor, and five-sevenths of it, or 
2} cents per pound, is the excess we pay, as compared with their slave and semi- 
slavelabor. Thegovernmentis now collecting a shade under 2} cents on the for- 
eign sugars imported, and hence we now get less protection by one-fourth cent per 
pound than the excess of the cost of our free American labor over the costofthe 
slave and semi-slave laborof Cuba and the tropics. The report of the Tarif Com- 
mission recommends a schedule of duties on sugar that will average but 2} cents 
per pound, placing us then ata disadvantage of one-fourth cent per pound, as coni- 
pared with those using slave labor; and we therefore protestagainst any further 
reduction. The Senate bill, beginni at 1} cents, would give but 2 cents per 
pound average duties, and would be the equivalent of the law of 1870, under 
which we experienced such great disaster. The history of tariff legislation on 
sugar before the war shows that at no time, except under the operation of the 
Robert J. Walker tariff, has the duty on s been as low as now. 

The general good of the whole country nds that careful consideration 
should be given to the bearing that the sugar industry of Louisiana has upon 
the other States of the Union. Those engaged in the production of sugar-cane 
are engaged therein to the almost entire exclusion ofall other crops, experience 
having shown this to be the most. l course to follow, the lands being il!- 
adapted to other culture. Therefore, all supplies of every kind used in the in- 
dustry come from the otherStates. Allof the flour, meal, corn, oats, meats, furni- 
ture, dry goods, clothing, boots and sh horses, mules, machinery, imple- 
ments, tools, oils, belting, hardware, wooden-ware, coal, come from the 
other States; and the entire country seeks Louisiana as a market. 

In the year now ending this trade, with the other States based upon oursugar 
crop, will amount to 350,000,000, the sale of our crop of sugar and molasses to 
them, twenty-five millions, and our purchase from them of t quantity of sup- 
plies. To develop such trade Great n has ever used subsidies, protection, 
and her navy. She has protected her home market for herself until production 
was so cheapened that protection became ess. Her animus is seen in the 
fact that it is but a very few years since she re her law prohibiting the 
exportation of linen machinery. Certainly this Government should protect this 
existing fifty millions—and prospective two hundred millions—of trade arising 
from the sugar industry of Louisiana. 

All this will apply equally to the sugar lands of Texas, of Florida, and of 
Southern Georgia. In all those States a beginning has been made. Texas has 
made considerable progress, and offers an enormous area of excellent sugar 
lands not nearly so well adapted to any other culture, Florida was engaged 
considerably in the sugar culture before the war, and is now again resuming it. 
A little has n done in Georgia for many years, and in time the sugar indus- 
try can be made a leading one in all these States, and with 100,000,000 of people 
the United States can make all her sugar at home. $ 

The sorghum interest of the West is developing and producing an enormous 
quantity of molasses and some sugar, and bidding fairly to become a leading 
souree of sugar supply. Adverse legislation woul ipne it as it would us. 

As we are such enormous consumers of manufactu: articles we have addi- 
tional claims upon the Government for protection. We have $10,000,000 invested 
in machinery alone, and it is demanding constant renewal and increase, partic- 
ularly as new methods supersedethe old. Weare enormous consumers of Pitts- 
burgh coal. We do not complain of the tariff that excludes us from buying the 
cheaper foreign machinery, coal, dry § We say let us encourage pro- 
duction of these goods in the other States of the Union, they taking our produce 
which they can not produce themselves and we taking theirs. But we do ask 
that should you conclude to diminish the present insufficient protection on 
sugar that you will open to us the foreign markets for those articles we consume 
by reducing also the duty thereon. 

And now, asin duty bound, the sugar planters of Louisiana for themselves and 
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their entire population Hepenens upon that industry, whose interests are iden- 


tified with ours, do pro’ any Bere reduction in the tariff than that 
fixed by the Tariff Commission, which hart; pectus ata great disadvantage 
as against those using slave and semi-slave labor. 

Further, we desire to enforce the necessity of using the polariscope, and the 
classing of all sugars below No. 13 according to their saccharine strength. 

The domestic sugar industry is agricultural as well as mechanical, and should, 
therefore, have more Saanaa in the matter of incidental protection than 


an industry purely m 
JOHN DYMOND, H. C. WARMOTH, 
EDWARD J. GAY, F. M. AMES, 

WASHINGTON, January 12, 1883. Co k 

Of the total amount of sugar imported in the last year, Mr. President, 
we imported from Brazil 231,453,343 pounds, worth $8,143,959; we 
imported from Cuba 1,056,903,678 pounds, valued at $51,282,815, and 
we imported from the Hawaiian Islands free of duty, under the reci- 
procity treaty, 106,181,858 pounds, to the value of $6,918,683. 

I will not fatigue the Senate by reading a statement as to the coun- 
tries from which our imports of sugar come, but they come from where 
slave, cooly, and Chinese labor is brought in competition with the labor 
of the State of Louisiana. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that there is any popular demand for 
the destruction of the sugar-growing interest in Louisiana. 

There isa demand fora reduction of taxation. There isa demand for 
the reduction of prohibitory duties on articles of prime necessity, so as to 
permit healthy competition and thus to cheapen prices to the consumer. 

The only demands I have seen for the complete abolition of the duty 
on sugar have come from the ultra-protection organs on the one hand 
and the free-trade importers of raw material on the other. 

The sugar tariff is not prohibitory, at least on the raw grades. On 
the contrary, it is one of our largest sources of revenue. We import 
over six-sevenths of the amount consumed, and the tariff therefore af- 
fords six dollars of revenue to one of protection. The sugars imported 
are all such as come in competition with our planters. 

The duty on refined sugars is prohibitory, and I have no doubt will con- 
tinueso after the of this bill. Theremustofcourse be protection 
for the laborers employed in the refineries, even if none should 
‘be given to those who labor in the cane-fieldsand produce the raw sugar. 

As I have said, nearly 400,000 people in Louisiana are dependent upon 
the culture of sugar for a living. I see by the census report that there 
are only fifty-three sugar refineries in the country, and that they em- 
ploy but 6,206 hands. The whole amount of capital engaged in the 
business is $27,797,500, while $90,000,000 is employed in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in Louisiana. 

For the three months ending September 30, 1882, the importations of 
sugar were as follows: Brown sugar, 461,347,756 Pog Ehren at 
$20,378,337; refined sugar, 4,305 pounds, valued at A is brown 
sugar was doubtless nearly all below No. 13 Dutch standard. 

But brown sugar is now very little used in this country. All that is 
imported and most of that which is produced passes through the pro- 
cess of refining. 

The refining interest has become the controlling interest in the sugar 
market, and the refiners are the chief purchasers, and fix the price 
of the commodity; with the protection which they receive they have a 
monopoly of the American trade in refined sugars. Their only interest 
is to cheapen the raw material, not for the benefit of the consumer, but 
in order to allow a larger margin of profit, all of course for the benefit 
of ‘American labor.” 

I received this week the following letter from Boston refiners: 

Boston, January, 18, 1883. 
Dear Str: In Notepad of the statement circulated in Washington thatthe 
Eastern refiners have joined with the Louisiana planters in asking for a high rate 
of dnty on sugar, we, the undersigned, representing the entire interestin 
this city, and paying to Government from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 per annum in du- 
ties, hereby emphatically declare that we have entered into no such agreement, 
and that we earnestly urge a large reduction in the duty on the article. 
STANDARD SUGAR NERY, 
By J. B. THOMAS 3 
BOSTON SUGAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
By N. P. HOUSTON, President. 
NTINENTAL SUGAR REFINERY, 
-By EDWARD WHITNEY, President 
NOAH SPAULDING & CO., 
For RoscoE SUGAR REFINERY. 
Bay STATE SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 
By F. G. TURNER, Treasurer. 
Hon, B, F. JONAS, 
United States 


Senator from Louistama, Washington. 

There was no occasion for this notification. Ido not know that any 
one has ever accused these gentlemen of having a regard for other in- 
terests than their own. 

I have been informed, on the contrary, that the machine petitions 
which have been filed at the other end of the Capitol were forwarded 
‘by these Boston refiners to all parts of the country for signature. 

We know how easily Sy /emaiep are obtained to petitions, and that 
they afford but small evidence of the course of public sentiment. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in this letter there is no statement 
that they favor a reduction in the duty for the purpose of cheapening 
sugar. It simply says that, as refiners, they favor a large reduction in 
the duty on the article. . 

If sugar is dear in this country it is because of the cost of refining. 
If you would cheapen sugar, reduce the duty on the higher grades and 


permit the importation of refined sugars. 
XIV——113 


Pass the amendment offered by my colleague, to fix the duty on all 
sugars at 2} cents a pound, and we will cheerfully acceptit. Thesugar- 
planter can afford to have the price of sugar thus cheapened, but will 
the refiner consent to it? 

_ You will be told that you are destroying a great industry, yet that 
industry is urging you to destroy the sugar farmer; and it is that in- 
dustry and not the farmer who stands in the way of cheap sugar. 

My friend, Mr. Beck, in his remarks on Friday took occasion to 
allude to the high price of sugar and to make the following comparison 
(an old one, by the way) with England. He said: 

Let me again illustrate fora moment. Take sugar. I do not care about re- 
ducing sugar more than other things in proportion, but I desire to reduce sugar 
in the same proportion. I have in my d a paper relative to the sugar tax 
which shows that the people of Hoghnd consume on an average sixty-five 
pounds of sugar a year per capita, while the people of this country only con- 
sume forty-five pounds of sugar per year per capita. Ifthe people of this coun- 

could get their sugar as cheap they would consume as much as the people 
of England—more, I believe, as we consume and waste more than any o! 
people of anything we can get at a reasonable price. 

England gets her sugar at 6} cents a pound; we pay 9}; sixty-five pounds per 
head at 3 cents a pound is $1.9 to each person. The average family of 
country—I see my friend from Bpr AA [Mr. GEORGE], who knows all about 
families and agriculture and sugar-rais ng, is smiling; he agrees with me I ob- 
serve—the average family is about five. If we could get sugar as cheap as En- 


gland and consume thesame amount, each family of five would gain $1.95 for 


each member, or $9.75 for the family, 

Now, if we pay 9} cents a pound (which I very much doubt) itis an 
exceptional price. Itisno fault of the Louisiana planters that it is paid, 
and they receive no such price. Theaverage ate of Louisiana sugars 
this season has been 5} cents a pound. 

I clip from the New Orleans papers of the 25th January the market 
reports for that day, which are as follows: 


Svucar—Receipts to-day, 959 be yat 306 barrels, The market is quiet but 
firm for all descriptions, but the demand is mostly for open kettle sugars for re- 


fining purposes, of which there is a supply. 


There is about the usual volume of local business. We quote as follows: 

Inferior to common open kettle, 4 to 5c.; common to fair, 5} to 5ic.; good 
ones ay Hrg 5} to Brei prime to strii y prime, 6 to 6}c.; strictly prime to 
oho! e. 

j Choi ce white wesubnoer’ Ti to So poe white rer ici good white ee 
c.; choice yellow clarified, 7jc.; w » the; 
ined Sel clas eee ee Aaa a 

Showing that the price of the best sugar in the market, a sugar fully 
equal in quality and saccharine strength to the best refined, was under 
8 cents. As it may be said that these are the market quotations at the 
place of production, I give the quotations in Boston of the same date, 
showing that even in that market not even the highest grades of refined 
sugar bring the price mentioned by the Senator from Kentucky. Now, 
let me read the Boston quotations: 

SvucAn.—The market for refining grades is steady and prices are unchanged. 
We quote at 6} to 6jc. for inferior to common; 7 to 7}c. for fair to good refining; 
7ic. for prime refining; 7} to 7jc. for centrifugal, 92° to 96° test; 6} for manila ex- 
tra superior; 6} to 6jc, for Dloilos, and 7j to 7; for Java, D. S. Nos. 9 and 12. Re- 
fining goods are steady, with a fair demand at quotations: Standard cube, 9c. 

r ib. ; powdered, 9ic.; granulated, 8łc.; confectioners’ A, 9164 standard A, 8ic.; 

Imont A, 8}c.; extra yellow C, 7} to 8}c.; golden yellows, 7} to Tic.; yellow, 6 
to 7c, per Ib.; grocers’ card, 3jc. for granulated. 

The common people of England consume also a large amount of moist 
or brown sugar of ordinary quality and price, imported from the East 
and West Indies. 3 

In the light of past experience I hazard nothing in predicting that 
your proposed reduction will not cheapen sugar to the consumer. If 
met with no corresponding export duty by Spain and Brazil it will 
cheapen sugar to therefiner. It will break down the great agricultural 
interest ef Louisiana, and will impoverish nearly one-half of her popu- 
lation; but what matters it, provided it cheapens the raw material for 
the manufacturer and increases his profit? Besides it will decrease the 
revenue from ten to twelve millions of dollars, and to that extent save 
other and more favored interests from reduction. 

We were for several days, Mr. President, considering the schedules 
of china, pottery, earthen-ware, and glass-ware, and the struggle has 
been not to decrease the duties on those necessary articles, but to pre- 
vent an increase. 

The proposed reduction on other schedules is more apparent than real, 
and in many cases the duty when reduced remains prohibitory. 

The sugar planters expected to bear their proportion, in a general re- 


‘duction of the tariff. They had prepared themselves to submit to the 


reduction proposed by the Tariff Commission, although they felt that 
it would affect their industry most injuriously, but they had no reason 
to expect that it would be supplemented by an amendment so destruc- 
tive as that recommended by the Finance Committee. 

If this latter schedule is adopted I can not vote for the bill. I con- 
sider it to be unjust, unequal, and oppressive; in the interest of a small 
class of man and destructive to the nie ard and even to the 
existence of an industry by which nearly one- of the people of my 
State gain their livelihood. 

It is an honest industry—the oldest in the world—the cultivation of 
the soil. The people engaged in it are farmers and laborers, freemen 
and American citizens. 

Their labor is brought into competition with the labor of Chinamen, 
coolies, and slaves, men who are half fed, half paid, half civilized, and 
without ambition or hope for the future, and who serve foreign slave- 
owners and taskmasters. 
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You are asked by your votes to take away the only protection which 
we have against this unfair and unequal competition. Do so if you 
think proper, but cease in the fature to prate of your devotion to the 
interests of American labor on the one side, or of your sympathy with 
the farmer and agriculturist on the other. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say but afew words in respect to the 
sugar tax, because it isa very simple problem and every Senator can 
vote as he thinks right under all the circumstances. I, for one, would 
not make one rule in regard to the raising of sugar in Louisiana and an- 
other rule in regard to any other product anywhere else. There are a 
few facts in regard to the sugar matter necessary to be brought before 
the Senate, and they are very simple and plain. 

The present duty on sugar is abnormally high, higher in proportion 
than on any otherarticle upon the tariff list. The reason of that is that 
in 1875 when the sinking fund was impaired it became necessary sud- 
denly to raise a considerable sum of additional revenue; and it was be- 
lieved that it could be more easily levied upon this article of sugar, 
which is of universal consumption, than upon any other; and conse- 
quently by the act of 1875, 25 per cent. additional duty was levied upon 
sugar in allits forms. The result is that the present duty on re- 
duced to an ad valorem rate is 56} per cent. ‘The tables show that the 
average of the duty now on all the grades is 56) per cent. The duty 
added by the act of 1875 was equivalent to 11} per cent. of the value of 
the article or 25 per cent. of the amountof the duty. The normal rate 
of duty on sugar fixed at a time when the whole tariff was revised, was 
put at 45 per cent. ad valorem. Therefore when weare considering the 
question of reduction, we must take 45 per cent. as about the average 
rate applied on sugar together with all other articles. The rates of 
duty set out in the Revised Statutes place the lowest rate of duty on 
sugar at $1.75 a hundred pounds, and on the different grades advancing 
the rate as the value of thesugar advances. So that normally we have 
to treat the duty on sugar as $1.75 per hundred pounds on the lower 
grades, adyancing in grade according to the value of the sugar. 

When the Tariff Commission undertook to investigate this subject 
they had to deal with two things—first, the amount of reduction that 
ought to be made on sugar itself, und next, the mode of dealing with 
sugar as to the mode of testing its quality, its value. They very prop- 
erly adopted a new mode of testing the value of the sugar by using the 
polariscope for all degrees under No. 13 Dutch standard. There ap- 
peared to be no controversy ubout this, and there is no controversy here. 

Then the question is what rate sugar ought to bear. After this 
special and peculiar duty that was levied upon it in 1875 had been re- 
moved, after that had been repealed, and the rate was reduced to 45 
per cent., what could sugar bear and yet give to sugar the same fair 
protection that is given to other matters? The Tariff Commision con- 
cluded that on the whole it would be a fair reduction to reduce it one- 
fourth of a cent a pound all round, which reduces it about 6 percent. or to 
about 38} or 39 percent. That was the report of the Tariff Commission. 

We remember that 38) per cent. on a necessary of life which enters 

. into every family and every household seems to be a very largerate. I 
myself would have been perfectly content to have left this sugar pro- 
tected by x duty of 38) per cent., which would be $1.50 a hundred 
pounds, or 1} cents a pound, but that is higher than the ordinary 
rate on that class of articles in the tariff list. As a rule all raw articles 
which enter into ordinary consumption, and the articles which are the 
base of other industries, can scarcely be said upon the revised list to 
range higher than 30 to 35 per cent. on unmanufactured articles. In 
the advanced stage they range, I believe, higher. The Committee on 
Finance, after considerable discussion and hesitation, proposed to re- 
duce this a quarter of a cent lower, and now the rate in the sugar para- 
graph is about 32 per cent. as near as I can make it out. The ad 
valorem rate would be about equivalent to 32 per cent. 

Now, whether we shall have 1} cents as the basis of the tariff 
schedule onsugar or 1} every Senator must decide for himself. I shall 
be perfectly content myself with either and do not think any great in- 
justice is done to any interest if the rate is maintained at 1} cents per 
pound and on the higher grade at a higher rate or at 1}. Thatisa 
vote which every Senator must give for himself. 

The whole case, therefore, is a very simple one. If Senators think 
that on the whole 384 per cent. is a fair average rate on sugar, they will 
commence at $1.50 a hundred pounds. If they think on the other hand 
that 32 per cent. is a sufficient rate of duty to protect the labor em- 
ployed in raising and cultivating sugar, they will as a matter of course fix 
it at 1} cents a pound, as recommended by the Committee on Finance. 

I have been asked by Senators to explain something about the effect 
of the adoption of the polariscope. 

Mr. MAXEY. Before the Senator goes to that, I should like to ask 
a question. Thirty-two per cent. isthe lowest rate. What would the 
tax be on loaf-sugar and granulated high sugar in ordinary use? 

Mr. SHERMAN. About the same rate runñing through. The Sen- 
ator will see that the present tariff is almost an ad valorem tariff, rising 
according to the increased value of the article; that is upon the Dutch 
standard as it was honestly administered and as by the polariscope it 
would be. Therefore the rate on sugar of the higher grades would range 
from 32 to 34 or 35 per cent., and on the ordi lower grades about 
the same; the advance of rate would be about equivalent to the advance 
in value. 


In respect to the application of the polariscope, that is a simple means 
of testing the valueofthe sugar. Theold Dutch standard has been found 
to be easily evaded and easily avoided by the admixture of foreign ma- 
terials or by burning a little sugar. It is sought to avoid that by the 
polariscope, and according to the testimony before the Tariff Commis- 
sion all the merchants and all the trade were in favor ofa change of the 
mode of testing the value. That was concurred in by common consent. 
It is proposed now to test the value of this sugar not by the Dutch stand- 
ard up to No. 13, but by the polariscope. According to the normal 
manufacture of sugars 75° by the polariscope would indicate No. 7 Datch 
standard. It is sup that about 91° by the polariscope would be 
equivalent to No. 13 Dutch standard, and therefore No. 13 was taken 
as the proper grade, dividing the refined sugar from the coarse or crude 
su, and 75 cent. was considered the lowest grade of sugar at 
which the lowest rateshould beapplied. Seventy-five per cent., as tested 
by the polariscope, isabout equivalent to No. 7 Dutch standard in the old 
normal way. 

Then for every degree of the polariscope, advancing at the rate of tive- 
hundredths of a cent, it would make No. 13 Dutch standard, according 
to the report of the Committee on Finance, pay exactly 2 cents a pound. 
So the duty proposed by the Committee on Finance is equivalent to at 
least 32 per cent, ad valorem, and as you advance in grade you increase 
from 1} up to 2 centsa pound. Thatisthe present proposition. Above 
that the Senate will see that the committee have reduced the rates pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission, because we wish to allow the people 
of this country if they choose to consume the ordinary brown sugar of 
commerce to have the full benefit of the reduced rate. No doubtsome 
sugar will be imported at about No. 13 Dutch standard, or about the 
test of 91 by the polariscope, and it will be introduced into ordinary 
consumption; but generally sugars will be refined and reduced to a more 
perfect grade; and the higher the grade and stan the rate of duty is 
advanced according to the grade of value just about the same rate in pro- 
portion. 

The Committee on Finance reduced the tariff proposed by the Tariff 
Commission all around one-fourth of a cent per pound on all below No. 
13 Dutch standard, and about one-half of a cent a pound on the higher 
grades above No. 13 Dutch standard. 

Mr. KELLOGG. May I inquire of the Senator from Ohio if the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, by the amendment offered by the chairman 
of the committee to-night, does not propose to increase the rate of duty 
on all sugar above No. 16 and above No. 20? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It reduces the rate in almost every case. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Leask if the committee amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont to-night does not increase the rate prescribed by 
the Senate bill as reported? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know about the Senate bill; I do not re- 
member what that was. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is precisely what I want the Senate to under- 
stand—whether the Committee on Finance are coming into the Senate 
now with an amendment in the interest of the refiners since the origi- 
nal bill was reported. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not the bill before me, but here is the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont. The proposition of the Tariff 
Commission is to commence at $1.50 per hundred and advance at the 
rate of five-hundredths of a cent a pound bythe polariscope degree. 
The report of the commission, however, proposes to put on the gradeof 
No. 13 Dutch standard up to No. 16 Dutch standard 3} cents a pound. 
The Committee on Finance propose to reduce that to 2.65 cents. The 
Tariff Commission propose to put on the grade of No. 16 to No. 20, 3.75 
cents. The Finance Committee propose to reduce it to 3.15. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But the bill reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is not material, because this amendment is 
the report of the committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ofa majority, I understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Sugar above No. 20 Dutch standard, according to 
the Tariff Commission, is placed at 4} cents a pound; the committee 
propose 3.65 cents. The bill put it at less, probably. It is to be per- 
ceived that the Committee on Finance have proposed a much greater 
reduction on the higher grades of sugar than the Tariff Commission did. 

I think this is all the statement necessary to be made about the mat- 
ter. It is a question that each Senator must determine for himself as 
to what degree of protection under all the circumstances should be 
given to sugar in this country. I for one am willing to give to thatin- 
terest in Louisiana the same degree of protection as I would to any in- 
terest in Ohio or anywhere else. I think in the administration of tariff 
laws we must be fair and just to all sections of the country, and not 
apply to the interests that are produced in our own States a different 
rule from what we apply to an interest produced in any other State. 

I regard the sugar interest, the production of sugar, a purely agri- 
cultural production, as entitled to just as much protection on the labor 
necessary to produce it as any other branch of industry in proportion to 
its cost. I shall apply the same rule to it, and I think, on the whole, 


that the sugar interest will be very well protected, according to the fair 
average contained in this bill, if it is protected at th 
or on the basis of 1} cents a pound on the ordinary 

We have had a long debate this afternoon about the rate of duty on 


e rate of 32 per cent. 


1883. 


the highest branch of manufacture, thatis, perfected machinery, which 
may ve said to be the very highest form of human manufacture. Noth- 
ing can be more beautiful, nothing can be more difficult, nothing 
more complex than the manufacture of fine machinery; and yet we 
place on machinery a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem. The duty 
which is now proposed by the Finance Committee on this raw article, 
which is simple in its production, easily produced, is 32 per cent. ad 
valorem. If Senators think that is not enough let them advance the 
rate to 14 cents a pound, which is equivalent to 38} per cent. ad va- 
lorem. I think myself that the report now made by the Committee on 
Finance in the amendment presented by its chairman is a fair and just 
rate of taxation on this article, is not oppressive or harsh, but treats 
that interest precisely as all the other interests affected by this bill are 
treated. I shall vote for it, but I shall not be at all discontented if 
the rate is advanced one-fourth of a cent per pound if the majority of 
the Senate shall think proper. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I have proposed the pending amend- 
ment, as I am in favor of a greater reduction of the duty on sugar than 
that proposed by the Committee on Finance. Sugar is a prime neces- 
sity in every family in the United States. The consumption is equal 
to forty-five pounds for every person in the country, and the cost of 
sugar to many families exceeds the cost of bread. Senators have con- 
curred in expressing a desire to reduce the cost of living to the operative 
and workingman, for the purpose of reducing the cost of manufactured 
articles to consumers throughout the land. With this in view, with a 
revenue conceded to be greatly in excess of the needs of the country, 
and when a general reduction of tariff rates is , we should cer- 
tainly reduce materially the duty on this article. 

There was imported into this country last year, according to the re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics, 1,913,396,455 pounds of sugar. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of what grade? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Almost entirely below No. 13 Dutch standard in 
color. The Tariff Commission bill and the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee both propose to levy duties hereafter by the test of saccharine 
strength and abandon the color test on all su, below No. 13 Dutch 
standard in color. It is agreed that No. 13 is the dividing point between 
raw sugar or sugar that must be refined and sugar that can be used for 
family purposes without refining. All my statements of averages will 
apply to sugar below No. 13. 

Mr. KEL G. Will the Senator have the kindness to state to the 
Senate how much sugar was imported into this country above No. 13? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ninety-nine and seventy-nine hundredths percent. 


of all the sugar imported into this country last year was below No. 13 
Dutch standard. 
Mr. KELLOGG. I asked for that above. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Twenty-one hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. NowlI ask the Senator to state to the Senate what 
grade of sugar is grown by the planter in Louisiana and by the planter 
of any other State where sugar is grown in this country? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume most of the sugars raised in Louisiana 
are below No. 13. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Precisely. Now I ask if nine-tenths of the sugar 
below No. 13 does not go into the hands of the refiners and if nineteen- 
twentieths of the sugar consumed on his table and the tables of all the 
people of the North does not come from the refineries, above No. 13? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think a large proportion of it does. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If that be so, Pak the Senator as a member of 
the Committee on Finance why the committee come in since the original 
bill was reported with an amendment proposing to increase the duty 
and making it practically prohibitory on all aboye No. 13 Dutch stand- 
ard in the interest of the refiners? Itis prohibitory now. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not understand that the Committee on Fi- 
nance have made any such recommendation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They have. 

Mr, ALDRICH. As I understand their recommendation, it was to 
decrease the duties on sugars below No. 13. The bill as reported from 
the committee—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator will pardon me. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont proposes to change the Senate 
bill thus: 

All S taish above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.15 cents per 
pound. 

The Senate bill as originally reported was 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is right. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And— 

All sugars above No, 20 Dutch standard, 3.65 cents per pound. 

When the original Senate bill was 3} cents per pound, and then it 
was prohibitory. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I dissented from the views of the Finance Com- 
mittee upon this question, and am now offering an amendment in op- 
position to their proposition, perhaps the Senator had better obtain his 
answer from some member of the committee who voted with the ma- 


jority. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator adheres to the original frame of the 
bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg pardon, I do not adhere to it; and I stated 
distinctly that if my amendment was adopted in the first part of this 
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section I should then offer an amendment reducing the duties on sugar 
above No. 13 to a proportionate rate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But if it is a proportionate rate it is still to the 
disadvantage of the planter, because the refiner can take the sugar that 
comes in at 1} cents a pound and increase it to the grade that pays 2}. 

Mr, ALDRICH. The Senator and myself might not agree about this. 
I should prefer, however, not to continue this discussion, but to pro- 
ceed with my statement. 

I have stated the amount of imports last year. This sugar paid an 
average rate of duty of 2.45 cents a pound, and the total amount of 
duty collected was $46,711,795.14. To what extent the revenue from 
this important source will be reduced by the pending propositions is a 
question which must be accurately answered to enable Senators to vote 
intelligently. As I differ so widely with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] as to the effect of the committee bill, I feel obliged to state 
with considerable care and somewhat in detail the facts upon which I 
base my opinion. 

Itshould be constantly borne in mind that each of the bills proposes an 
entirely new method for fixing the rate of duty on all sugar below No. 13. 

Having provided for the abolition of the color test below No. 13, any 
attempts to consider the relations of color and saccharine strength will 
prove misleading and confusing. There is but one test to be consid- 
ered, and that has no dependence upon or relation to color. x 

I shall take last year’s importations as the basis of my estimate of re- 
duction. There were imported 1,913,396,455 pounds, paying a total 
duty of $46,711,725.14, or an average of 2.45 cents per pound. 

This duty was collected under a color standard without regard to sac- 
charine strength or polariscope test. Hence it will be seen that no com- 
parison can possibly be made between the color standard under the ex- 
isting law and the polariscope tests which are proposed under the new 
system; and the only way the effect of either of the plans proposed can 
be ascertained is by a comparison of the average rate of duty of each 
with that imposed by existing law. 

Inasmuch as it is proposed in all the plans under discussion to levy 
the duty on sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard solely on their polar- 
iscopic test, we can only arrive at the average rate of duty by first find- 
ing out the average test by the polariscope on all such sugars. 

ow, then, shall we find out what will be the average rate of duty 
under the new system? I answer it can only be found by first ascer- 
taining what is the average test by the polariscope of imported sugars 
of this class. 

This ave is estimated by importers, merchants, refiners, and oth- 
ers having a knowledge of the matter at about 90°. Their judgment 
is confirmed by the actual tests made by the agent of the Treasury 
Department. 

As this is the point upon which the whole controversy turns, I will with 
the consent of the Senate, in order to confirm the statement which I 
have made that 90° of saccharine strength is the average test of sugars 
imported, submit and have printed in the RECORD a number of papers 

ing upon the subject. 

I submit first a statement from the Treasury Department showing 
that the average test of all centrifugal sugars imported into New York 
during the year 1881 was 94.38°. y 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, December 29, 1882. 

Sır: In compliance with your verbal request of a few days since, I send you 
herewith a copy of a letter from the appraiser at New York, of the 28th instant, in 
which he s that the average test of saccharine strength of vacuum-pan 
sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard imported at that port for the calendar year 
ending December 31, 1881, was 04.38 per cent. 

I also transmit a tabular statement showing the tests of vacuum-pan and mus- 
covado sugars made at Philadelphia, which gives the saccharine strength of 
various samples tested and the number belonging to each. ney 


Very respectfully, 4 
Chief of Customs Division. 
Hon. N. W. ALDRICH, United Slates Senate. 
P. S.—Inclosed is a statement which shows that the average on six hundred 
and forty-three cargoes below No.10 Dutch standard in color at the port of Phila- 
delphia was 88.17°. 


Port OF New YORK, APPRAIsER’s OFFICE, 
December 28, 


Sie: In reply to your telegram of this date, requesting information as to the 
average test of the saccharine strength of the Toe sae tigen below No. 13 
Dutch standard imported for any one year in which were made, I have 
the honor to rt that an examination of the records of this office for the cal- 
endar year ending December 31, re nidal that the average direct polarization 


test of the rs in question was 
The year of 1881, has been chosen because it was the last full year 
during which the pe wasin use, I may add that the sugars imported 


pola: 
during the year 1851 were for the most part sugars grading from 7 to 10, 


Very respectfully, 
Hi 7 J. Q. HOWARD, Appraiser. 

Hon, H., F. FREXCH, 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

And that the average of six hundred and forty-three cargoes musco- 
vado sugars all below No. 10 Dutch standard in color received in Phila- 
delphia was 88.17°. : 

I submit a further statement from the Department showing the per- 
centage of centrifugal and muscovado sugars imported last year. The 
average shown by these statements on all sugurs imported is 90.6°. 

Cusrom Hover, New YORK, COLLECTOR'S OFFICE, 
January 4, 1885. 
Sie: In reply to your telegram of the 2d instant, relative to baat oniaions oj 
muscovado and vacuum-pan sugars during the year ended December 31, 1882, I 
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have the honor to state that there were imported at this port of muscovado sugars 
oe pounds, E ene ne on ghee pounds, 
respect , your o! 

oe a tw. H. ROBERTSON, Collector. 

Hon, CHARLES J. FOLGER, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

I next submit a paper carefully prepared by Mr. 8. E. Chamberlin, 
a special agent of the De t, the gentleman I believe 
upon whom the Senator from Ohio when Secretary of the Treasury de- 
pended for his facts and statements in his prosecution of sugar import- 
ers for alleged frauds upon the revenue. This gentleman shows by elab- 
orate calculations that the average test on sugars which came into this 
country forthe year ending June 30, 1882, was 90}° ofsaccharinestrength. 
This gentleman also estimates the total reduction based on same impor- 
tations by the Tariff Commission bill at $2,196,157.27, or about 7 per 
cent. instead of 20 per cent. asnow claimed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. ALLISON. What would that leave the duty, 50 per cent. ad 
valorem? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Fifty per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the Tariff Commission report? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. I would again remind the Senator that 
all of these statements are in relation to sugar below the No. 13 Dutch 
standard in color. The letter of Mr. Chamberlin is as follows: 

OFFICE OF SPECIAL AGENT TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Baltimore, Md., January 10, 1883. 
DEAR Sir: In nee! Chara with your request I herewith submit my views as 
to the Dhal application of the pro; ff on sugar recommended by 
Tariff Commission compared with the working of the present one in the collec- 
tion of duty upon sugar now imported into the United States. 

A ca ww of the whole matter I have reached the following as my 
conclusions: The tariff as recommended by this commission proposes that upon 
all sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, hp, i by the polariscope not above 75°, shall pay duty 
per pound of 1} cents, and for every additional degree or fraction of anes 


dard, 3} cents per 
pound. All sugars above No. 20, Dutch standard, 4} cents per pound, ~~ 


pex pomaj which would amount in duty upon the entire importations for the 
yearto$ 


In order to fairly demonstrate the application of the proposed tariff compared 
with the workings of the present one, I have exami the character of sugars 
now imported into the United States from all coun’ both asto their color by 


the Dutch standard and their polariscopic test. This I have been able to do par- 
ticularly in regard to those imported from Cuba, and this island has sent to this 
country since the Ist of January to the 30th day of November, 1882, 479,348 tons 
of , 93.30 per cent, of her entire production. The sales of these sugars are 
noted each week in the principal markets, Havana and Matanzas, and give the 
kind of sugar, color by Dutch standard, and polarization of each lot sol 

From this data I have been able to ascertain that about four-fifths were cen- 
trifugal sugars below No. 10 Dutch standard in color, showing an average polar- 
ization of more than 95°, and the balance muscovado and molasses sugars polar- 
ization test of nearly 88°. Thus showing an average test upon these of 
93° of polarization, which under the proposed tariff would be .0240 per pound 
upon the entire amount, which more than 60 per cent. of the entire im- 

rtations into the United States from all sources during the fiscal year ending 

une 30, 1882, which was: 
pes above No. 7 Dutch standard, 404,020,013 pounds at 1} cents and 25 per cent., 

x 7 

‘Above No.7 and not above No. 10 Dutch standard, 1,252,536,536 pounds at 2 
cents and 25 per cent., $31,313,413,490, 

Above No. 10 and not above No. 13 Dutch standard, 127,521,419 pounds at 2} 
cents and 25 per cent., $3,586,539.89. 

Above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 3,383,413 pounds at 2} cents 
and 25 per cent., $116,304.89, 

Above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 39,875 pounds at 3} cents 
and 25 per cent., $1,619.92. 

eS No. 20 Dutch standard, 219,997 pounds at 4 cents and 25 per cent., 

Total number pounds, 1,787,721,253. 

ppr at rc ge the entire importati: 

verage dui und on eni po ons, —. 

The above calculations are the exact number of pounds and classification of 
all the sugars upon which duties were received di the fiscal year, and they 
show that 99.79 per cent. of the entire importations were classified as below No. 
13 Dutch standard in color. 

To further establish the average polarization test of sugars from all sources 
imported into this country, I submit tests made under my supervision at the 
United States labora! in New York, of a large number of samples of Musco- 
vado sugars imported the year 1851, into the port of New York: 


tonie Color by amoh stand- | Average 


Average test below No. 13 Dutch standard, 86. 40. 


The following is a table furnished Mr. TUCKER, of the Committee of Waysand 
pe House Fee cob eager ph) by Mr. a + Savons (one of ~ vices 

refiners and importers o coun , January, , giving the |- 
zation test of sugars from the princi rod 


sugar-producing countries in the 
world: 
Placeof production. Commercial designa- | Color by Dutch stand- |Polariscop- 


tion. 5 | 


-| No. 7 to No. 10........0 


: 


` No. 10... 

«| No. 10 to No, 13 a 
«| Below 7 to No. 10... 
Below No. 7... 


Philippine Is! = 
Philippine Islands..... 
Bahia 


ESBESSEIRE 


Average test of muscovadoes below No. 13, 86.42; centrifugals, 95}. 


Of the entire importations of Demerara centrifugal sugar into the port of Bal- 
timore for one year ending February 28, 1882 (which comprised the entire 
vas pec ey the average polarization test was above 95°, and the muscovado 
and molasses sugars showed an average polarization of 87.97°, and all were be- 
low No. 13 Dutch standard in color. 


Estimating the amountof centrifugal imported during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, at cabal. of the entire impor- 


tations, 893,860,626} pounds, at an average of 95° test, would be 
under the pro; tariff of .0250 pound... Leatpntae 63 
893,860,626} pounds other kinds at 86°, at arate of 


Showing whole amount of Caty............ccsccoreceeceeseeneeseeeee cesses conse ees 


Total reduction compared with fiscal year 1882............cscceesseee senses 


It will be fair to presume that under the tariff as now Fonos almost the en- 

tire importations of this country will be below No. 3 Dutch standard in 
color, for ess some provision is made against the introducing of i seme oe 

ported, 

grocers’ 


colored sugar, sugars of over 99 per cent. of saccharine piece canyon be 
paying a duty of .0275 cents, as below No. 13 Dutch stan 

es or natural 
at the rate of .0825 an 


su; , from No, 13 to 20 Dutch standard that will have to pay 

0375 cents per pound, and the condition of the s trade 

remain pretty much as it is now, in the hands of a few refiners, and the con- 
sumers in the country pay toll to these for almost every pound used. 

Cuba, that now pronase; in round numbers, 500,000 tons of the 800,000 tons an- 
nually imported into the United States from all sources, now exacts an export 
duty of $8.19 a ton, or at the rate of one-third of a centa pound, on all the sugars 
exported from that island to our country. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

8. E. CHAMBERLIN, Special Agent. 
I now submit a statement prepared carefully by Skiddy, Minford 
& Co., the largest sugar-brokers in this country, gentlemen whose 
thorough and complete knowledge of the subject will not be questioned 
by any Senator, in which they state the whole amount of sugar im- 
portations from all sources, giving the amount in detail in tons, and 
stating the average test of importations from all the various countries. 
A calculation based on this statement shows an average test of 89.87° 
on the importations into the city of New York. Another computation 
based on imported into the four principal ports of the United 
States—New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore—shows an 

average test of 89.89°. : 

NEw York, January 20, 1883, 

DEAR Ste: In reply to yours asking for a careful estimate of the polarisco; 


tests of the sugars imported into the port of New York and other ports of the 
United States during the year 1882, we give you below a statement in detail of 


importations into New York, and the average test of same, based upon actual 
sales inthe market. Weare not quite sure as to the ntage of centrifugal 
sugar from Cuba,but our estimate of these is below rather than above the actual 


imports. We think the tests given below are also a fair basis for average importa- 
tions into all ports of the United States: 


Importations ico Tons. Grades. A test: 
Degrees. 
%5 
88 
Si 
88 
of 
87 
87 
884 
st 
— West India ports, Peru, and Mex- 6) 
ico, 
i 87 
83-8% 
83 
Ey 
83 
92 


SKIDDY, MINFORD & CO. 


1883. 
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Table of importalions in port of New York during 1882, and average test of same as 
ver per rth of Skiddy, Minford & Oo.: 


Importations from— 


as 
Comtriftagal,...........cecccerscsscceccsesecssenesnsconsvennerenseeseress 186,000X95 =17, 670,000 
160,000x88 =14, 050,000 

= 189,000 

= 704,000 

= 1,880,000 

= 348,000 

= 539,400 

= 177,000 

= 1,452,335 

reg 

= 6, 132, 630 

= 3,789,230 

" . = 878,480 
Java, seconds... 850X. = 164,650 
Other East Indies, seconds... = 553,361 
Of beet root, cemtrifgals..............c.ssccessssee creer seeeerenereees 5,100x92 = 469,200 


574, 787 X 89.87 =51, 658, 206 


ports of the United States as per statistical 
is of. sake farmiohed by Messrs. Skiddy. Min- 


Total i ions into the four princi 


table of Messrs. Willet & Hamlen, on 
Sord & Co.: 


Importations from— 
Cuba: + 
=25, 745,000 
=20, 364, 080 
= 2,442,440 
abe = 788,537 
est = 2,478,138 
Porto Rico: a 
Centrifugal . = 655,641 
Muscoyad: = 2,378,138 
St. Croix .... = 136,024 
Demerara: 
Centrifugal . = 600,511 
Muscovado ..,....0.00++ 2 28,766X94 . = 2,703,004 
Central America, Balize sur 950X = 4L65 
Hayti and San Domingo 12,017X86; = 1,039,470 
o. os dsschas 3 nesses soaduend = 7,049,553 
Peru...... = 74, 390 
Europe. = 662,768 
Philippine Is = 6,315,439 
RVD API testes = 482,558 
China, Singapo: = 1,161,336 


I submit next an estimate made by a well-known firm of sugar 
brokers in Boston, who have given very careful attention to the sub- 
ject, and they also state the importation from each country, &c., with 
the average test in each case, and they make the average on all 90°, or 
within eleven hundredths of the estimate made by Skiddy, Minford & 
Co., in New York. 


Sugar import into the United States one ycar to December 31, 1882. 


satiate 
533888338838858 


WSO SAS 


5 
RLIAI 


Total paying Auyda oaa araa ASS 860,000 
Estimated loss by custom-house weight, say, 4} per cent........... s 


Which is equal to 1,836,800,000 pounds. 
Actual custom-house returns one year to June 30, 1882, 1,799,688,632 pounds. 

WILLETT, HAMLIN & CO. 
BosrTOxN, January 25, 1883. 


I next call attention to an authority which I think will not be ques- 
tioned even by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas]. I call at- 
tention to the paper which he has read entitled ‘‘ Destruction of the 
sugar industry of Louisiana by the reduction of duty on low-grade sug- 
ars,” and signed by “John Dymond, Edward J. Gay, H. C. Warmoth, 
and F. M. Ames, committee,” in which they say, and I hope the Sen- 
ator from Ohio will give his attention to this, because this committee 


confirms entirely the opinion of the other gentlemen to whom I have | “8° 


alluded: 


The Senate bill, beginning at 1} cents, would give but 2 cents per pound av- 
erage duties, and would be the equivalent of the law of 1870, oder whieh we 
experienced such great disaster. 


They admit that 90° is the average saccharine strength of the sugars 
* Average. ft Average test, 


imported. This it will be noticed is a statement of a committee of 
sugar-planters. 

Mr. JONAS. If the Senator will permit me, I gave those figures. 
Nobody denies it. 7 

Mr. ALDRICH. The authority, then, of the Senator from Louisiana 
is added— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not doubt it at all. 

Mr. JONAS. Nobody is disputing that point. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Nobody disputes that point. 
that is true. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is conceded, then. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Let me say farther that all of the figures are 
based upon the importations of the last year and the year before, when 
it is known that the sugars were reduced by foreign matter by processes 
of refining so as to make a higher grade of sugar, say No. 13, about 8 
or 9 Dutch standard to bring it in at alow rateof duty. I do not wish 
to introduce that subject now; but I say that for four or five years the 
tariff duties have been evaded and avoided. The Supreme Court said 
that in a legal way they had been evaded and avoided, so that the 
grades of sugar which would by saccharine strength test No. 13 Dutch 
standard in the old honest way of manufacturing sugar were reduced 
by an artificial process to Nos. 8, 9, and 10. So the great body of sugar 
was imported for a number of years at a grade from 9 to 10; nearly all 
of A aa apott at the gradeof 9 or 10 when its saccharine strength 
indicated 90°, or the normal grade of No. 13 Dutch standard. There 
is no difference between us as to that fact. 

Mr. SaD The — rop ae I have rere saen hos the 
average test of sugars is con y all parties. to the su uent 
distinction now made by the Senator from Ohio, I will say that here- 
after we are to consider only saccharine strength, and I do not suppose 
the Senator from Ohio or any other Senator will say that there have 
been any frauds on the revenue hy ing the saccharine strength of 
sugar. I do not know of any method by which an importer or a re- 
finer can increase artificially the saccharine strength of sugar. That 
sugars have been imported at from 7 to 10 which should have paid a 
duty at above No. 13 I have no doubt. But that question is not now 
before the Senate. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Allow me to ask a question for information. 
The Senator seems to be very intelligent on the subject of sugar, and 
I should like to hear his views upon certain other points. I understand 
his amendment reduces the amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
to certain degrees. I want first to ask what effect that would have 
upon the sugar-growing interest of Louisiana, and, second, whether the 
reduction of the rate of duty on the lower grades of sugar would in, 
any way affect the consumers of sugar; whether it would benefit the 
consumers of sugar who have to use that which is above No. 13? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will be patient I shall reach both 
those points in due time. It being conceded that the average saccha- 
rine strength of sugar is 90° and that the average duty under the Sen- 
ate bill is 2 cents a pound, Senators can see at once, the present average 
duty being 2.45 cents per pound, just what reduction is made by the 
Senate bill. It is, in other words, from 2.45 cents to 2 cents a pound, 
or 45 cents a hundred pounds. 

Mr. JONAS. The present duty is 2.48 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Two and forty-five hundredths cents according to 
the Bureau of Statistics, and I take their reports in all of my calcula- 
tions in regard to weight, &c. Now, under the Tariff Commission bill 
the average rate of duty on the basis of 90° average would be 2.25 cents. 
Their plan provides a duty of 1} cents at 75° and five-hundredths of a 
cent additional for each additional degree. The reduction would be 
the difference between 2.45 and 2.25. This isa matter of simple arith- 
metic; nothing can be plainer. 

The erect of proposed changes adopting the method which I have 
pointed out, and which is conceded to be accurate by the gentlemen who 
have spoken on the subject, would be as follows: The present duties 
collected amount to $46,711,795.14. Under the report of the Tariff 
Commission at an average rate of duty of 2} cents per pound the duty 
collected would be $43,051,420.24, or a reduction of $3,660,374.90. 
The estimate of Mr. Chamberlin is $3,176,000. His statement was 
based upon a smaller number of pounds of sugar, being the number 
of pounds that were returned by the special agent of the Treasury 
Department, varying to some extent from the number of pounds re- 
turned by the Bureau of Statistics. 

This reduction is about 7 per cent., instead of 21.70, as represented by 
the Tariff Commission, and 28.80, as stated by the Senator from Ohio. 
Thereduction by the Senate bill is from $46,711, 795. 14 to $38, 267,929.10, 
or a reduction of $8,443,866.04, a reduction of 18 per cent. from the 
present rate. The reduction proposed by the amendment which I have 
offered of 1} cents and four-hundredths, which is equivalent to an aver- 
of 1.85 cents, or a reduction of sixty-hundredths from the present 
rate, would be $11,413,960.13, or a reduction of 24 per cent. Oneand 
a quarter cents a pound and three-hundredths, as proposed by an amend- 
ment which I think will be offered by the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FRYE], would make a reduction of $14,184,055. 41, or a reduction of 30 

r cent. 
ee. KELLOGG. Will the Senator state the amount of the redne- 
tion proposed by the entire bill? 


I have no doubt 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not discussing anything but sugar. If the 
Senator will allow me, I propose to restrict the discussion so far as I am 
concerned to sugar. If the Senator from Louisiana wants to discuss 
the rest of the bill, I have no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Rhode Island takes four-hun- 
dredths additional instead of five-hundredths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I take four-hundredths, using the same machinery, 
instead of five-hundredths, as proposed by the committee. 

Mr. KELLOGG. For all increased under No. 13? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Another reason why I am in favor of reducing the 
increase of rate per degree from five-hundredths to four-hundredths is 
that five-hundredths does not produce an equitable ad valorem rate 
upon each of the various grades of sugar that are imported; and to prove 
that I will submit a statement which has been carefully prepared by a 
gentleman familiar with the subject. 


Thisstatement shows the present market values, duty paid, in the New |. 


York market at the present time of the various grades of raw sugars: 

East India, low grade, 8 80°, 6 cents. 

East India, av erage, 82° , 6.25 cents. 

Brazils, Bahia, 81°, 6.38 cents. 
Brazils, Pernams, 570, 6.75 cents. 

French Islánds, avang; 86°, 6.62 cents. 

Cuba, muscoyado, 89° 7 cents. 
Cuba, centrifugals, 95°, 7.75 cents. 

These values are based upon intrinsic worth of the sugars. A change 
in the tariff will not change their relative values. A reduction in duty 
will merely reduce the market value so much on each. 

I repeat, this valuation represents the intrinsic value of each grade of 
sugars to the refiners for refining purposes. 

This relative difference in values is a constant difference, and would 
remain practically unchanged without regard to the market value of 
sugar; that is, whether the price was 6 cents or 9 cents per pound. Im- 
porters and refiners estimate the yalue of each degree of saccharine 
strength in sugar at about one-tenth of a cent. Some estimate it at 
eleven-hundredths of a cent, others at twelve-hundredths of a cent, but 
the usual estimate is about one-tenth of a cent per pound on all grades, 
and this is confirmed by the market reports. 

If we assume one-tenth of a cent as the average value of a degree of 
saccharine strength we shall adopt such a rate of duty as will bear equi- 
tably on each degree throughout the scale, a rate which will not increase 
or decrease more rapidly than the changes of value of the sugar, but 
which shall follow them with even pace, a rate which shall show an 
equal ad valorem rate on sugars of all grades. 

It will be noticed that the plan of 1} cents for 75° and three-hun- 
dredths of a cent additional is even a little nearer mathematically 
correct than four-hundredths, the amendment which I have offered; 
but I have felt somewhat instructed by what was understood to be the 
wish of the Senate at its last session that the 25 per cent. additional, 
which was im: in 1875, should be taken off in any revision of the 
tariff which should take place. 

The effect of the plan of the Finance Committee is as follows: 


Table showing effect of 1} cents for 75° and fice-hundredths of a cent per de- 


gree : average duty would be 2 cents, a si sat of only forty-five 
hundredths. 
Se: = Ż 
48 2 lee po 
Duty paid, value would be— 2 & 25 
a |o | 
= = i 
B ci 
a > |g 
80° test 5. 1.50 | 4 37.05 
82° test 5.75.. 1.60 | 4.15 | 38.55 
84° test 5.88 1.70 | 4.18 | 40.67 
87° test 6. 1.85 | 4.40 | 42,05 
86° test 6.12.. 1.80 | 4.32 | 41.67 
80° test 6.50.. 1.95 | 4.55 | 42, 86 
95° test 7.: 2.2515 45 


The amendment which I have suggested affects these various grades 
as follows: 
Table showing ad valorem principle on values in bond at duty of 1} cents 
for 75° test and .O4 per degree. Average duty would be 1.85—reduction 
of G60 cents per 100 pounds, or three-fifths of a cent per pound. 


i Sa b= 
|S | z ¿ 
lat | 2/19 
Duty paid, value would be— 2E |s |ë F 
s g |88 
zo Z a 
sk ic 5 
= > |à 
1.49 | 3.91 | 38.18 
1.57 | 4.08 | 38.50 
1.61 | 4.12 | 39.08 
1.69 | 4.28 | 39,50 
1.73 | 4.37 | 39.59 
1.81 | 4.54 | 39.87 
2.05 | 5.10 | 40.70 
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I also submit a statement showing the effect of the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Maine: 

Table showing ad valorem principle on values in bond at duty of 1\ cents for 
75° test and three-hundredths of a cent per degree: average duty woul be 
1.70—reduction of seventy-five hundredths of a cent per one hundred 
pounds—three-fourths of @ a cent per pound. 


k od | ¢ 
Ms nes 
Duty paid, value would be— | ge | -s Ze 
loo | 8 182 
Ee | als 
A |> |à 
1.40 | 3.85 | 36.36 
1.46 | 4.04 | 35.14 
1.52 | 4.19 | 37.07 
1.61 | 4.39 | 36.67 
1.58 | 4.29 | 36. 83 
1.67 | 4.58 | 36.46 
1.85 | 4.15 | 35.92 


There is another fact which perhaps ought to be taken into considera- 
tay The amendment which I have offered is a little in favor of the 
de sugars and of the refiners using the low-grade sugars. If I 

a d change my amendment to three-hundredths it would be a little 
in favor of the refiners of high-grade sugars. If any advantage is to 
be given, possibly it ought to be given to the manufacturersand refiners 
of low-grade sugars. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They claim to havea more expensive plant and that 
they are obliged to use a larger amount of labor in refining. I do not 
know to what extent its consideration should apply; perhaps to some 
extent. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that after the 
reduction of 24 per cent. proposed by my amendment you still have an 
ad valorem duty on the present value in bond in New York of 40 per 
cent. If the value at the place of production was taken instead of the 
value at New York, this percentage would be increased to about 42 per 
cent. 

I repeat that after the reduction which I have suggested the sugar- 
planters of Louisiana will be protected to the extent of 42 per cent., a 
higher rate than that accorded to the manufacturing interests of the 
country by the bill which we now have under consideration. The 
sugar-planting interest in Louisiana prospered more than at any other 
time with a duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLOGG. When was that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 1857, 1858, and 1859. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iask the Senator ifat any time since the foundation 
of the Government the tariff was so lowas it is to-day except under Rob- 
ert J. Walker’s schedule? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly it was. 

Mr. KELLOGG. When? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the tariff of 1857 it was 24 per cent., and under 
the Robert J. Walker tariff it was 30 per cent. It was reduced in 
1857. There never was a time when the planting interest of 
Louisiana was as prosperous as from 1857 until the breaking out of the 


Why? 


war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask the Senator if at that time the sugar-planter 
did not use and depend entirely upon slave labor, the kind of labor in 
Cuba that you want to put the freemen of Louisiana against now. In 
Cuba those slaves receive 20 cents a day, as against the $1.25 paid by 
Louisiana planters. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will place the duty of 42 per cent. ad valorem 
against the duty of 24 per cent. ad valorem at the time to which I have 
alluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then sugar was raised by slave labor entirely. 

Mr. JONAS. If the Senator from Rhode Island will permit me, I 
will state that at that time the great source of profit to the sugar planter 
as well as any otherslave-owner was in the increase of the slaves. ‘There 
was very little profit in sugar-planting, but there was a great deal in 
the increase of the slaves. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I may suggest to the Senator that prices are very 
low now, and that makes the ad valorem high, and that must be taken 
into account. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I regret these constant interruptions. I have been 
endeavoring to hold the floor under rather trying circumstances and to 
explain a matter which is not very simple. It is rather an intricate 
question, and I hope that I shall be allowed to go on and finish my re- 
marks without further interruption. 

Now, I want to say just a word more about the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio as to the amount of reduction by the Senate bill. Tun- 
derstood the Senator to say that the present rate of duty is 56 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The tables show the present rate of duty to be 56} 

r cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And that the proposal of the Finance Committee 
was 32? 


1885. 
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Mr. SHERMAN, Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a difference of 24 per cent. 
price of s imported last year was 4.40 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will give the Senator the exact official figures. 
‘The present rates of duty on the low grades we are talking about 
56.69, 58.38, 54.27, and 57.12 per cent. Ihave made an average of 361. 
The act of 1875 imposed 25 per cent. additional on the valueof the article, 
which is equivalent to 114 per cent. increase ofduty. Ifyou repeal that 
it would leave the duty 45 percent. If you then take the duty as pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission it would be 38} per cent.; if you take 
the duty proposed by the Finance Committee it would be 32 per cent. 
Theseare the exact figures asshown by thereturnsof the last year or two. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As shown by the Senator’s computation of these 
returns. I think we can determine whether they are correct or not. 
He says in the first place that the present rate is 56 percent. We will 
assume that statement to be correct, and that the committee’s report 
would be 32 per cent. duty. That is a difference of 24 per cent. on the 
cost of the sugars. The average cost of sugars last year on which these 
computations are based was 4.40 cents per pound, and 24 per cent. on 
this sum is about 1.10 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The average price of the lower grade of sugars of 
which I speak—I am speaking only of those below No. 13 Dutch stand- 
ard—— 


The average 


Mr. ALDRICH. Soam I. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The price was 3.50 cents. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator's pardon. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Hereitis. The Senator can look atit. 
before us here. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I say a word ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Haw Ley in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to an interruption ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I prefer not to be interrupted. I will putin the 
RECORD an official statement from the Bureau of Statistics showing that 
the average price of these sugars was 4.40 cents. It can be found on 
page 64 of the statement No. 26 recently issued by the bureau. Now, 
I say 24 per cent. of that aveiage is 1.1 cents a pound. Let us see 
where we shall reach if this is true. The present average duty is 2.45 
cents. Reducing from 2.45, 1.1 cents a pound brings it down to 1.35 
cents per pound, which would make the average saccharine strength 77°. 
This is sufficient to show the inaccuracy of this statement as the average 
is conceded by the Senator himself to be in the neighborhood of 90. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I only admitted that under the fraudulent devices 
practiced by the importers and refiners they did reduce the grade for 


It is right 


importation. 
Mr. ALDRICH. But does the Senator pretend to say that the sac- 
charine stre of sugars was changed by these devices ? 


ngth 

Mr.SHERMAN. No, I do not say that; but the saccharine strength 
of sugar No. 13, which, by the normal mode of manufacture would be 
91, was reduced by them to the grade of sugar whose normal strength 
would be abont 78 or 79. 

Mr, ALDRICH. It still has the same saccharine strength whether 
the color is 7 or 10 or 13. 
ae SHERMAN, Those figures are based on the returns of importa- 

ns. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘These figures are based on the returns of importa- 
tions, and they show the average cost of sugar imported into this coun- 
try last year of 4.4 cents per pound by the statement which I will put 
in the RECORD from the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a very 
few moments. In dealing with this question, so far as I am concerned, 
I desire to deal with it as fairly as possible, and I know that there is 
an expectation that there will be a substantial reduction in the rate 
now existing upon sugar. 

So far as the statements of the Senator from Rhode Island are con- 
cerned, he is really entitled to a great deal of credit for the accuracy 
and care with which he has investigated the subject, but if he supposes 
one-tenth of a cent is just the same upon sugar, whether it is high or 
low, he is mistaken. In years of scarcity, when the sugar is reduced, 
and years of plenty when it is increased, there would be a very sensible 
difference between sugar costing 4 cents or 6. 

Now, I desire merely to call the attention of the Senate to what the 
Committee on Finance propose practically to do, and that is in the first 
place in relation to the sugar of the lowest grade, that is below 75° by 
the polariscope test, that is now at lj cents a pound. The Tariff Com- 
mission propose 1} cents, and the Committee on Finance propose 1} for 
that. Then above that the committee propose an increase at the rate 
of five hundredths of a cent per pound by the polariscope test. As 
I understand it, the larger part of the sugars that come in here test a 
little above 90, some say 91, some say 92 or 93, and some even as high 
as 94, but it is certainly above 90; but placing it at 90, that sugar at 
the present time bears the rate of 2} cents per pound. Under the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance it will be 2 cents 
per pound. 

Then when you go above 13 and test it by the Dutch standard the 
present rate upon sugars between 13 and 16 Dutch standard is 3.7 
cents per pound, and what the Tariff Commission propose is 3}. The 


Committee on Finance propose 2.65 cents per pound, which will be seen 
to be a reduction of over half a cent a pound on the raw sugars. 

Then on sugar between 16 and 20 the present rate is 4} cents a pound. 
The Tariff Commission propose 3}, the Committee on Finance propose 
3.15 cents per pound. 

Then above No. 20 Dutch standard the present rate is 5 cents. The 
Tariff Commission propose 4} cents; the Finance Committee propose 4 
cents. 

I will say in relation to these sugars that they will, as a matter of 
necessity, be of very high grades and be refined inthis country. There 
are very few of them imported, but we have made a greater reduction 
upon the finer sugars than we have on the others. In all cases it is over 
a cent per pound, and in some a full cent a pound. 

Then when it comes to molasses testing not above 56° the rate is now 
6} cents a gallon. The Tariff Commission propose 5} cents per gallon; 
the Finance Committee propose 4 cents. Above that it now pays 10 cents 
a gallon. The Tariff Commission propose 10 cents again and the Com- 
mittee on Finance 8 cents. 

Mr. President, I think that is as large a reduction as we ought to 
make upon this article on account of our revenue. We have esey- 
eral very radical and severe reductions in our p through this 
bill, and there will be in many instances a r loss of revenue than 
what has been perhaps expected, and it strikes me that we have taken 
off as much from sugar in proportion as we have from other articles in 
the measure proposed by the Committee on Finance. 

I say frankly that I do not wish to discourage the production of sugar 
in this country. In a matter of so great consequence and such con- 
sumption, surely we ought to produce the whole of it, and I am will- 
ing for a little longer to give some strong encouragement for its produc- 
tion, and especially for its production from sorghum cane, as I have 
a very considerable amount of faith that it is to be increased largely 
from that source. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If the Finance Committee amend- 
ments are adopted, about how much will the revenue from sugar be 
reduced? 

Mr. MORRILL. I have not had time to make the calculation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. About $11,000,000. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If the proposition of the Tariff Com- 
mission is adopted, how much will it reduce the revenue from sugar? 

Mr. ALLISON. About $3,000,000. 

Mr. MORRILL. It strikes me that the proposition that is made by 
the Finance Committee is a fair one, and I hope it will beaccepted. It 
may not be as mathematically correct to-day as the proposition of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, but it is possible that it will be more cor- 
rect in a year hence; we can not tell. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One word in answer to the suggestion of the hon- 
orable chairman of the Finance Committee. He says that the present 
duty on sugars below No. 7 is 2.18} centsa pound, and thatthe Finance 
Committee propose to commence at 75° with1} cents per pound. That 
is true, therein showing perhaps an apparent reduction of nearly a cent a 
pound; but the trouble is that there are no that come to this 
country and there are no sugars made that are only 75° except some 
tank bottoms or molasses sugars which do not come within the pur- 
view of this bill properly. Out of six hundred and forty-three cargoes 
of Muscovado sugars—I have the report here—imported into Philadel- 
phia in 1881 only three cargoes were below 80 per cent. and the average 
of the Muscovado sugars, made by the old open-kettle process, was 88°. 
So you can understand that where there might be an apparent reduc- 
tion there isno real reduction, because you carry it down to a scale five, 
six, or eight or tenand one-half degrees below where any sugars come in. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the account between the producer 
of Louisiana and the refineries of New York has been very thoroughly 
stated. Let us look for a moment at the other column in the ledger. 

The annual consumption of sugar in this country is about 1,000,000 
tons. Of that amount the production of Louisiana has not for many 
years until the present exceeded 80,000 tons. I believe that from 1870 
down till the last year the annual value of the sugar crop of Louisiana 
was about $12,500,000. The last year on account of a favorable crop it 
reached the amount of $20,000,000. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has stated to us in his very elaborate and interesting résumé of this sub- 
ject, that the amount of duty that was paid by the people on the im- 
portation in excess of the production last year was about $47,000,000. 
Therefore we paid in duties $27,000,000 more than the entire value of 
the sugar crop of Louisiana; so that the Government could have af- 
forded to have purchased at a cash valuation the entireamountof sugar 
that was raised in Louisiana and dumped it into the Gulf of Mexico 
and had $27,000,000 left. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. But it would have had no revenue. 
What would become of the $47,000,000? 

Mr. INGALLS. We should have had $27,000,000 of revenue left. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. How? 

Mr. INGALLS. We should have had $27,000,000 left that .was paid 
by the people. Certainly you got $47,000,000 for the purpose of pro- 
tecting an industry the entire gross value of which was $20,000,000. 


May I ask the Senator a question ? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. TheSenator from Kansas will allow me to say that 
the law of 1875 was purely a revenue measure; it had no connection 
with the subject of protection at all. 

Mr. INGALLS. Iunderstand that; but this duty is now asked upon 
the sole ground that it protects the sugar industry of Louisiana. There 
has been no ground upon which an argument has been advanced exeept 
upon the fact that here was an industry confined to a single State that 
required to be protected. 

Mr. MORRILL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I insisted that we 
could hardly spare the revenue; that we could not make any further 
reduction of revenue than what had been proposed. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator himself did not claim that this was a 
fiscal duty. It is nota tariff forrevenueonly. That wasan incidental 
remark made by him apologetically after the contest that had arisen 
between him and the Senator from Rhode Island as to the comparative 
merits of the two schemes pro by these two Senators. Now, it 
appears to me that the speech which has been made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island is the strongest free-trade speech that I have heard made 
in the Senate on either side during this debate. The Senator from Ver- 
mont stated that he also desired to protect the growing industry in the 
manufacture of sugar from the sorghum-cane. That is undoubtedly a 
consideration. The question of the manufacture of sugar from the sor- 
ghum-cane is no longer experimental; but during the last year, as a 
result of all the experiments that had been tried and all the money that 
had been expended, there was produced from um about 13,000,000 
gallons of molasses, a little in excess of half a million pounds of sugar, 
and that in the face of a consumption of more than 90 per cent. above 
all thatcould be produced either from the sugar-cane or from the sugar- 
beet or from the sorghum. ` 

I believe that this whole subject in the aspect in which it has been 
presented is one that can not be maintained upon any theory of reason- 
able protection or of fiscal imposition, and while I shall vote for a rea- 
sonable duty upon sugar in compliance with the request of the Senators 
from that State, I desire to say that in my opinion as a financial prop- 
osition the Government could much better afford to put sugar upon the 
free-list and offer a bounty, if a bounty must be offered, so much for 
every hogshead or ton of sugar that shall be produced and every gallon 
of molasses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY inthe chair). The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 


DRICH ]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to inquire what the pending amend- 
ment is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 


The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 11 of the proposed amendment of 
the Committee on Finance it is proposed to strike out ‘‘five’’ and in- 
sert ‘‘four;’’ so as to read ‘‘ four one-hundredths of a cent per pound 
additional.” 

Mr. KELLOGG addressed the Senate. [See Appendix. ] 

! Mr. MCPHERSON. What is the question now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the first of the series of amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from Rhode Island proposes to 
Sac) the amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
RILL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Precisely. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to say that when that amendment is com- 
pleted in a manner satisfactory to both those Senators and to the Sen- 
ate, such of them as vote upon it, I then shall move to substitute my 
amendment for it, which is simply to restore the schedule as prepared 
by the Tariff Commission, which is neither so highas to be prohibitory 
nor so low as to prevent production. It seems to me that is the only 
fair and reasonable explanation of this whole matter that we have. I 
shall ask when the amendment is prepared and ready, to have my amend- 
ment substituted in lieu of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island to the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire toask the Senator from Rhode Island a ques- 
tion. Does his amendment reduce the duty on sugar as proposed by 
the committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It reduces it just about $3,000,000. 

Mr. FRYE. And leaves the duty how much ad valorem? 

Mr. ALDRICH. And leave the duty 40 per cent. ad valorem tariff. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to say simply that I do not know anything 
about polariscopic tests, but Iam in favor of cheap sugar; Iam in favor 
of reducing the duty on sugar, and I shall vote for every amendment 
offered which reduces the duties on sugar. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, before the question is put I desire to say 
afew words. I am in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island, but in favor more of an amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer to that one when it shall be in order making the rate 1.25 
cents per pound and three-hundredths of'2 cent additional for polariscopic 


degrees. That the Senator from Rhode Island himself stated was per- 
fectly fair and is according to a truer ad valorem. It is over 38 per 
cent. ad valorem too, a heavier duty ad valorem than there is upon. 
machinery levied in this bill to-day and there is none on the raw ma- 
terial at all; while here the sugar itself is a raw material. 

Mr. President, there are three parties to this controversy, the people, 
the Government, and the planter. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And the refiner. . 

Mr. FRYE. No; the refiner does not care anything about it. 
not seen one that does care about the duties. 

First, as to the people. I made some inquiries, and I was very much. 
surprised to learn what proportion of cost sugar isin a family. I do 
not believe one Senator out of ten can guess what the sugar costs in pro- 
paton to bread. Bread is the staff of life. Everybody uses it, every- 

y must use it. Does the Senator from Texas [ Mr. COKE] suppose 
that the bread in his family costs him more than his sugar? It does. 
not. His sugar costs more than his bread. The best place in the world 
to find out about that is to go into a factory boarding-house, for the 
factory boarding-house keepers keep exactly the expense of everything 
Seal chen the house and exactly the cost of everything that goes out. 

ermore, the factory ing-house keeper does not waste any 
sugar. He does not have the cake that the Senator from Texas has in 
his family. He lives plainly, lives well; but he wastes no sugar. I 
submit the following statement from my city: 


I have 
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* Average price of board. 
I notice an article in the Princeton Review, written 


Mr. MORGAN. 
by Mr. David A. Wells, in the November number, 1880. 
the consumption of sugar as follows: 

In respect to per capita consumption of sugar, Great Britain, however, leads, 
and for the year 1877 retained for home consumption, out of the total sugur by 
her imported, an amount equivalent to 64.9 pounds for each man, woman, and 
child of her population; w in the United States the present annual consump- 
tion is probably about 38 pounds per capita. 

Mr. FRYE. I was simply showing that we pay more for our sugar, 
every man, woman, and child in this country, than we pay for flour. 

Mr. JONAS. Does the Senator from Maine expect us to regard the 
statistics of his town, a factory town, as applying to the whole country? 

Mr. FRYE. I take the statistics of a factory town, of boarding-house 
keepers, where the board is from $2.50 to $4 a week, as affording a crite- 
rion of economy as close and careful as can be found in the country, 

Mr. JONAS. The Senator would have to give us the bill of fare in 
oo boarding-houses, so that we could know how they live and what 

ey eat. 

Mr. FRYE. I want to go one step further and talk about the plant- 
ers a moment, the suffering planters. It was stated in the testimony 
before the Committee on Ways and Means last year— 

In man i 
tons of AIO tio more beakdes INTARS E TO the ere VELTET SNCT 
ported products per acre from Louisiana sugar plantations as follows: 3,000 
pounds, 2,860 pounds, 2,855 pounds, 2,700 pounds, 2,634 pounds, 2,650 pounds— 

And so on. 

Total cost of cane, planting, and cultivating fifty acres— 


As given by M. Schlatre, an authority in Louisiana— 


He puts down 


Total cost of cane, planting, and cultivating fifty ACres...... n... n.se... $2, 413 50° 
Expenses to convert the cane into one hun hogsheads sugar........... 3,000 00 

5,413 50 
Cost per acre when producing two hogsheads sugar............:ceess-s0eeeoee 108 27 


Yield of fifty acres of cane in sugar and molasses; one hundred hogs- 
heads sugar (1,100 pounds to the en ng at 8 cents per pound s 
= eee and fifty hogsheads mo at $18 per hogshead 
m 


Total valud OF FOU WG. ocsecccscascsessacnsnssrecepsensios ve ssceven dbguoveacescsve seesvekee 
Total cost of production.. MS 


Net profit from fifty acres ...............sccsessosesccessessacsessceseessscsenenes E 
Cost per acre, $108.27; yield per acre, $236; net profit per acre ............... 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Allow me now to make a remark in reference to- 
the person who made that statement. 
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Mr. FRYE. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Some years ago I visited a sugar plantation 
below New Orleans and I inquired of the gentleman in charge, who 
was the administrator of the former owner of the plantation, the cost 
of running his plantation. He told me that his machinery cost him 
about $75,000 and it cost him $30;000 to run his plantation, and he had 
to run it because there was no person he could rent it to capable or able 
torunit. I asked him the profit, for he was then en; in the manu- 
factureofsugar. Iasked him the result of his crop, and he told meabout 
$44,000. The of his labor, &c., being $30,000, he was left 
the difference between $30,000 and $44,000 as the profit upon a planta- 
tion which had sold a few years before for $350,000. 

Mr. FRYE. Well, Mr. President, I am giving what was testified to 
before our committee, $127 profit toan acre. The average profit in this 
country for cultivated acres is not $40 to the acre. This is the testi- 
mony given by Henry A. Brown. 

Mr. JONAS. A representative of the refining interest. 

Mr. FRYE. He did not represent any refining interest that I ever 
heard of. I think he represented the Treasury Department at the time 
when he was giving the testimony. 

Mr. MORGAN. Farmers do not make over $10 an acre generally. 

Mr. FRYE. Hereis a profit tothe Louisiana farmer of $127 an acre, 
while the people paying the tax really pay 10 per cent. more on the 
sugar than they do for the bread they eat. -It strikes me that some 
slight consideration should be given to that party to the suit. 

Now, I come to the question, so far as the Government is concerned. 
It put on 25 per cent. in 1875 merely, as the law itself reads, to meet 
an exigency in the Treasury. That exigency did not last six months, 
and that 25 per cent. should have been repealed at the end of six months, 
but it is standing there unrepealed to-day. 

Now, sir, I believe that 35 per cent. is enough protection for any in- 
dustry in the United States where nothing but labor is protected against. 
To that I would add protection to an extent equivalent to the duty on 
the raw material. This is labor alone, and in my judgment 35 per 
cent. is ample; but if that is not ample as against labor, then the cli- 
mate itself is against us, nature is against us, and we might as well 
give it up first as last. 

I propose after this amendment has been acted upon, and itis in order, 
to offer an amendment reducing this duty to 38 percent. I am willing 
to accept the polariseope with 1.25 centsand three-hundredths addition. 
While I know that the polariscope is harsh and cruel to an honest im- 
porter or an honest refiner, while I know it works injustice, while I 
know the Senate of the United States last session decided against its 
use, yet under the polariscope to-day one single degree may make a 
difference of 31 cents duty on $100 and change profit to loss; but under 
this bill it can make a difference of only 5 cents at the committee’s bill, 
only 4 cents at the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
only 3 cents at my amendment. Therefore the polariscope is. not so 
full of danger to the refiner as it was when made a law by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as 30 or 31 cents jumped from a degree or from 
color standard to color standard 7 to 10 and 10 to 13. I am willing to 
consent to the use of the polariscope at the 1.25 cents a pound and three- 
hundredths additional on every degree from 75 up, though no such de- 
gree as 75is imported E 

But if this amendment shall be rejected I then propose to offer an 
amendment providing for an ad valorem tariff of 25 per cent. on raw 
sugars, 35 percent. on refined sugars, and 20 per cent. on molasses. There 
is no earthly difficulty in collecting that duty. There are no frauds 
then on the Treasury. Every man knows what the duty is, and the 
Senate can see to-day that noSenator knows what the reduction is under 
the p bill before the Senate, one asserting five millions, another 
eight millions, another sixteen millions on the same reduction. Noman 
knows what the ad valorem rate is under this bill, one asserting one 
thing, another another, another another; but under the ad valorem tariff 
every man in the country outside of the Senate as well as in itknows 
just what the reduction in duty has been, knows just exactly what is 
to be collected, knows just what the Government will get, and knows 
just what the Government will lose. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. How do you apply the ad valorem ? 

Mr. FRYE. I understand that the value of sugar determined by 
Arny we strength is to-day just as well settled as the value of a lump 
o $ 

Mr. MCPHERSON. When you determine it by the polariscope? 

Mr. FRYE. When a cargo of sugar was brought in under an ad 
valorem tariff, I would let the Treasury D t find out what was 
the value of that cargo, how much saccharine strength that sugar had, 
in any way it pleased, by the polariscope, by chemistry, or in any other 
way, simply finding out what the degree of saccharine strength was; and 
the moment they find that out they could tell the price of that sugar 
upon the saccharine strength in every market in the wide world without 
the slightest mistake. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I can see, then, no particular difference there 
between a specific tariff and an ad valorem, provided the same regu- 
lations, and the same system be adopted to le the Treasury Depart- 
ment to ascertain how the duty should be fixed and how much should 


be fixed. It could be determined by valuation by the Department 
either before or after the duty was laid. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, can the Senator understand this: Here is No. 7 
and it pays so much; here is one degree above No. 7 which stretches it 
up to No. 10, and one degree makes it, instead of No. 7, No. 10. The 
difference in duty between 7 and 10 is about 31 cents per hundred. That 
is, the polariscope in the hands of anybody jumping one single degree 
changes the duty on the product 31 cents; but on the ad valorem princi- 
ple, if we simply find the saccharine strength all the importer would 
be obliged to pay for would be the exact saccharine strength. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I understand the Senator’s reason, but at the 
same time I do not understand the utility of it. I do understand the 

of changing the bill from a specific toan ad valorem duty even 
under his own explanation; but I do not see where any advantage is to 
be gained by it to anybody. 

Mr. FRYE. I can not explain that to the satisfaction of a Senator 
who adopts and believes in the report made by the Tariff Commission 
on this sugar schedule; but if the Senator had been here the other day 
and had heard the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] read the letters 
written by one of the members of the Tariff Commission from Louis- 
jana having in ch the whole sugar schedule he would not have then 
so much confidence in the report of the Tariff Commission on sugar as 
he has now. 

Mr. JONAS. Does the Senator know that Mr. Kenner had in charge 
the whole sugar schedule in the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. FRYE. I will not say how I know it. 

Mr. JONAS. Then I take it the Senator does not know it. I take 
it for granted that Mr. Kenner did not have charge of any schedule 
which belonged to the whole commission. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I confess, being necessarily absent from theSen- 
ate for several days, that many things may have transpired here of 
which I knownothing. The fact of any letters having been written by 
any member of the Tariff Commission about this subject is certainly 
news tome. I have heard of letters, but not on this subject. 

Mr. KELLOGG. To the remarks of the Senator from Maine, de- 
livered so vehemently, in regard to the amount per capita paid by the 
people of this country —— 

Mr. FRYE. I did not say a word about per capita. 

Mr. KELLOGG. He spoke of the cost of sugar to every individual 
being more than that of his flour. The fact is that the great value of 
sugar consumed in this country of foreign importation is little less than 
$100,000,000, and it is about $20,000,000 or $25,000,000 for the crop of 
Louisiana or the amount producedin Louisiana. Take that $125,000,000 
and divide it by the 50,000,000 population of this country, and you will 
get the amount percapita. It would be between $2 and $3 a head. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [ Mr. 
ALDRICH] to the amendment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MoR- 
RILL], upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to debate this question, but I want 
to understand thoroughly the proposition of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. The committee’s report proposes a minimum duty of 1} cents 
a pound on the polariscope test of 75° and then five-hundredths of a 
cent on each degree running up above that. Now, if five cents on 
the hundred pounds is the proper relation between the 1} cents at 75°, 
that is what we should vote for. That will depend, as I understand it, 
upon the question of the average price of sugar on the ascending scale; 
as, for example, if a sugar testing 80° polariscope is one price, what is 
the increase of price of a sugar testing 81°? I ask any Senator who is 
familiar with the details of this question to tell me. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is almost universally conceded, I think quite so, 
that the difference is one-tenth of a cent per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Now, at the rate of 1} cents a pound, 
what is the ad valorem duty upon the price of sugar testing 75°? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I said, there is no sugar testing 75°. 

Mr. ALLISON. Take 80°. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Under my amendment the average duty is about 
40 per cent. ad valorem upon the price in New York, equal to about 42 
per cent. on the foreign valuation. 

Mr. ALLISON. If that be true, then, four-hundredths it seems to 
me is nearer than five-hundredths, because I find in looking at the 
Tariff Commission report a scale that the Senator from New Jersey 
says he intends to Propose, that they begin with a cent and a half and 
then run five-hun ths. If that was the correct scale at 1} cents, 
it seems to me some other scale ought to be adopted when we accept a 
minimum of 1}. Otherwise there will be an inducement—how much 
of an inducement I do not know—to import sugars at one scale of the 
polariscope rather than another. Am I right in that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator is entirely right. 

Mr. ALLISON. So that it seems to me that if we begin at 1} we 
should favor a different rate of duty upon the ascending scale of the 

lariscope than we should if we commenced at 1}. Iam a little con- 
Fused by the statement made by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] 


wherein he says that three-hundredths is the true test as between the ad 


valorem at 1} and the ascending scale up to No. 13. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I think the r>finer would a great deal rather have 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. so that he would get all up to No. 13 at the 
very lowest Rene rate of duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only letter which I have received from a re- 
finer was a letter which I think was shown to the Senator from Ohio 
and now in the possession of the Senator from Pennsylvania, in which 
he was very strenuous to have five-hundredths of a cent advance. I 
saw that letter from a refiner in Philadelphia, and I suppose the Sena- 
tor from Ohio saw it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Ohio is more familiar with this 
than I am, and I ask him is the matter of five-hundredths as related to 
four-hundredths a matter that affects the importation, or is it simply a 
rate which the refiner must pay whatever the scale is on the polari- 
scope? In other words, should we not fix a proper relation between 1} 
cents a pound and the ascending scale of the polariscope, whether it be 
five-hundredths or four-hundredths. 

Mr. SHERMAN. AsI understand, No. 13 is the dividing line be- 
tween refined sugar and unrefined sugar. I know nothing about the 
details of this matter except as I gather them from what I learn by ex- 
perience; and as I understand the refiner is naturally interested in 
having the duty on all sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard as low as 
possible, so that he may purchase them cheaply; they do not enter into 
common consumption. His natural interest is to have the rate of duty 
as low as possible on all under No. 13, and to have it as high as pos- 
sible on all sugars above No. 13; and as four-hundredths of a cent per 
degree is less than five-hundredths his interests would naturally be in 
favor of it on the lower grades. But I take it when we appointed a 
commission and they have agreed and reported to us the rate of five- 
hundredths, that must be about the increased value of the sugar as it 
advances according to the degrees of the polariscope. 

Mr. ALLISON. But itis the report of the commission which con- 
fuses me, because they have fixed on 1} cents a pound as the minimum 
and then they have the ascending scale of five-hundredths of a cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Whether on the lower grades the duty shall com- 
mence at 1} or 14 cents is a question that has no relation to and no con- 
nection with the scale of advance. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘Then why not make it six-hundredths? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Because that may be too great. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then there is some relation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On this question I have no knowledge whatever, 
and I can not gainsay the statement made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island that 10 cents on the hundred is about the difference in the value 
of sugar by the degree of the polariscope. I do not know anything 
about that. He spoke of its being 10, 11, or 12. I should think that 
might be easily ascertained by application to the Treasury Department 
or by reference to the market value of the sugar as shown by the prices- 


current. 

Mr. MORRILL. It does not make any difference whether you be- 
gin at 75 or not. 

‘Mr. SHERMAN. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Ohio will see at once that if 
sugar was worth 3 cents per pound and the rate of duty was 14 cents 
it would be 50 per cent. ad valorem; if it was 1} it would be a trifle 
over 40 per cent. ad valorem. The same scale ought to hold all the way 
through. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is what I am trying to understand. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That seems very simple to me. 

Mr. ALLISON. Why want to put in No. 90 polariscope test at the 
same rate of duty as 80 polariscope test ? 

Mr. FRYE. Does not 1.25 cents and three-hundredths per degree 
come nearer to that than any other figures? 

Mr. ALDRICH. A trifle nearer by a mathematical demonstration; 
but I explained that before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let that amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 11 of the amendment it is moved 
to strike out “‘five’’ and insert ‘‘four;’’ so as to read: 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of cane-juice or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 
1.25 cents per pound, and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
Somoy the polariscopic test they shall pay four-hundredths of a cent per 
pound additional. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to know what I have to vote upon 
here, as well as I can according to my feeble capacity. Itis very late 
at night to get at an understanding of anything so obseure and intri- 
cate as ere test appears tome. The polariscope test, it seems, 
is to be applied to the ascertainment of the saccharine strength of sugar 
in connection with the Dutch standard. The Dutch standard has been 
denounced by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], no doubt justly, 
as being the best agency for the perpetration of fraud ever invented in 
connection with any tariff for the collection of customs. That valuable 
agency for the perpetration of fraud, however, is to be retained, and it 
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is now to be patched out, it appears, by the addition to it of a polari- 
Scope. 

Now, sir, if there is ey Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
who can get up in this body and describe what I have never seen, and 
what I dare say not one Senator in every fifteen in the body has ever 
seen, a polariscope, so as to give us the exact means by which a won- 
derful and delicate instrument discovers the precise saccharine strength 
of sugar and molasses, I should be very much obliged to him for that 
sort of information. It is necessary, so far as I am concerned, that I 
should know something about it before I vote upon it, for I know noth- 
ing at all about it but what I have heard from Senators. I know that 
the law excuses no man’s ignorance even upon a question of this kind, 
but I must makeaconfession of ignorance upon this subject, and in doing 
so I am for once in the Senate in a very large majority. I revel in the 
thought that I am in a majority on this occasion, for I do not believe 
that there is a Senator on this floor, not even excepting the honorable 
Senator from Rhode Island—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihavealetter here from Professor Henry, late presi- 
dent of the Smithsonian Institution, on the subject, explaining very 
oer the details, which I will give the Senator with pleasure to 
Mr. MORGAN. Are there diagrams attached to it, so that I shall 
know what it looks like? 

Mr. MORRILL. It could not be demonstrated unless we had the 
instrument here. 5 

Mr. MORGAN. I supposed we were compelled to have the instru- 
ment in order to understand it. I had no idea that the reading of the 
letter would convey to me any accurate information about it unless I 
had something to look at. Do I understand, if the Senator from Rhode 
Island will allow me a further exposition of my ignorance about it, 
that it is an instrument that has first to be adjusted by bringing two 
hemispheres to a focus. Am I right about that? It is done by a little 
screw nicely adjusted. The man looks into it, and he ascertains by 
screwing the machine around exactly when he gets it on a balance, and 
then there is another part of that instrument that records the amount 
of the saccharine strength corresponding. That is the idea,is it? I 
am approaching it. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to know when this honorable and able 
and excellent gentleman who manages the polariscope happens to make 
a mistake, either because a ten-dollar bill is given him and put into the 
wrong side of his pantaloons pocket, purposely or otherwise, or when 
he happens to make a mistake through color-blindness or from igno- 
rance, or from the nervousness of his finger when he is testing this lit- 
tle screw in order to get the hemispheres into a focus—I want to know 
what machinery has been devised in this bill or by the advocates of the 
polariscope whereby this man’s infirmities may be provided for. Whois 
to watch the polariscope man while he watches the machine and the 
machine makes a register of the saccharine strength of the sugar or 
molasses ? 

It seems to me that if you want to find opportunities for introducing 
fraud into the saccharine value or the intrinsic value of sirups or su- 
gars you cannot get a better machine than that which has been de- 
scribed, which is stated in this letter which has not as yet been read, 
and which I will have read in order that the world may be informed of 
Professor Henry’s opinion of the polariscope, what it is, and what it con- 
sists of. 

Now we have the Dutch standard which the Senator from Ohio has 
condemned on every occasion here as being utterly fraudulent. The 
Senator from Ohio was so offended with the Dutch standard that, not- 
withstanding the law put it down positively in the statute that. that 
should bethe test of the value of sugars and molasses imported into this 
country, while he was Secretary of the Treasury he violated that law 
and set itaside. The Senator shakes his head, by which I suppose he 
means that the Supreme Court violated the law in deciding that he was 
wrong about it. That color test I understand was set aside and the 
polariscope test was substituted by the honorable Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and thereupon the merchants complained that they had had to pay 
according to the polariscope test large sums of duties which they other- 
wise would not have had to pay. Thereupon they sued the Government 
of the United States and got judgment in millions of dollars for reclama- 
tions against the Treasury Department, besides costs and legal expenses 
I suppose, for the strong, earnest, and no doubt faithful and honest con- 
demnation which the honorable Secretary felt bound to give in his judg- 
ment as an officer upon the Dutch standard test. 

If it is worthy of the condemnation which the Senator from Ohio 
thinks it is worthy of, then it ought never to have a place in this bill; 
it ought not to be allowed to come in here asa possible instrumentality 
of frand. There is no use of putting the Dutch standard test in here 
when the Dutch standard test is simply one that may be evaded by the 
coloring or discoloring of sugar when passing through the evaporation 
pan by mixing it with dark molasses or any other similar substance. 
Where is the use of loading this bill and loading the revenues of this 
country with a test that is abominably fraudulent ? 

But how do you help the Dutch standard by putting the polariscope 
in connection with it? The Dutch standard failed when you under- 
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took to apply that test, and the most that the polariscope could do, I 
suppose, would be, first, to ascertain the saccharine value of the 

and then correct the errors of the Dutch standard. That is putting 
more upon the polariscope than I think it ought to bear. You ought 
to give the polariscope a fair chance to perform its own functions in the 
way that its inventor designed that it should. 

Mr. President, if there was ever a system of revenue collection that 
was exposed to all manner of fraud it seems to be this which is con- 
trivedin this bill. Now, why notafter all come down to the old Walker 
tariff standard, which worked so well and about which people had so 
little complaint to make, by a 30 per cent. ad valorem duty, and go on to 
collect the revenue upon these goods upon the hypothesis that there are 
left some honest men in commerce? When I was a boy my fatherand 
the members of his family were merchants. They were men who in that 
day and time were connected with the mercantile community in this 
country; and it was the boast of every merchant in the land that there 
was an elevation about mercantile honor that was scarcely approximated 
by the honor of any other profession whatsoever. In that day and time 
a merchant was a man of faith, a man of integrity and uprightness, and 
his word was taken the world over for what he said; his word was said 
to be ‘‘as good as his bond,” and his word was as good as his oath. 
Now, I expect that in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York, Chi- 
¢ago, Saint Louis, Cincinnati, and all the great commercial centers of 
this country there are to-day to be found large numbers of men, indeed 
the great majority, who are just as honorable as they were ever before. 
They are the sons of honorable men, and their mercantile profession re- 
quires of them that they shall maintain honor and integrity in all their 
dealings and transactions. 

Now, we have statutes which have stood upon the statute-books and 
borne the test of time and scrutiny for year after year, to provide against 
frauds upon the revenue through the ad valorem system. Ourstatutes 
need no amendment; the laws appear to be as perfect as human wisdom 
can devise in respect of the exclusion of all opportunity for frand under 
the ad valorem system. Menswear totheirinvoices; the consuls certify 
to them; and when there is any distrust cast upon an invoice you have 
got inspecting officers; or, if you do not like that, take the French sys- 
tem of arbitration. Let the board of trade of New York, for instance, 
appoint a number of arbitrators. 

Mr. INGALLS. A civil-service commission? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a proper sort of civil service for the promo- 
tion and propagation of honesty in places where it was suspected that 
it already existed. 

Now, take a board of arbitration as they do in France, appointed by 
the board of trade in the city of New York, of the most eminent mer- 
chants they have got, and when the importer has a question raised with 
him by the custom-house officer, let him select his arbitrator out of that 
number; let the Government select its arbitrator also, and let them go 
and value or revalue the invoice of goods, where fraud is 
and then if they can not agree let them select an umpire, and let the 
three together settle the question. That is the French i favor 

Mr. President, does not a system of that kind furnish absolute secur- 
ity, or at least a more perfect security than a polariscope and a Dutch 
standard combined for the value of a cargo of sugar that is imported 
from Cuba? You have got every guarantee there, and if we adopt the ad 
valorem standard we shall get rid of all this quarrel and bicker between 
the refiners and the producers. Then the refiners will not want 
below No. 13 Dutch standard taxed at such a rate, and above No. 13 at 
such a rate, and then we shall not find that the producer is in conflict 
with the refiner, as we find to-night in respect of how the tariff ought 
to be levied. If I have got to follow anybody in his claims in this case 
as to what the tax should be above 13 and what it should be below 13 I 
will go with the producer, not with the man who takes the article after 
it is produced and manufactures it merely for profit or for gain. 

We have got another crowd to contend with sont this. We have got 
the glucose manufactures. Glucose-men can make an article that tastes 
as sweet to the tongue as sugar or molasses perhaps, but does not pos- 
sess its saccharine qualities, for 2 or 3 cents a pound cheaper than you 
can possibly make sugar of the same grade. Glucose is used for the pur- 
pose of putting a high color upon sugar and to improve the color of mo- 
lasses and sirup. There is an article that is made out of potatoes, out 
of corn and starch, by an admixture of sulphuric acid. Thatis the com- 
mon process. There may be some other processes; there are a great va- 
riety o processes by Peen it is geen That is the article which is now 
used by brewers in this country, and they actually, instead of making 
their beer with malt, make it of glucose, until aman, he has drunk 
three or four glasses, has got a lining in his mouth just asif he had taken 
collodion on the inside of his mouth. 

Mr. MORRILL, Will the Senator from Alabama yield tome? It 
has reached a point quite as late and a little later than I proposed to 
have the Senate sit. 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield with the greatest possible delight. That is 
what I have been exactly trying to get the Senate todo. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, January 30, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. Power. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
HEIRS OF RUDOLPH LESCHOT. 


Mr. YOUNG, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Paten 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7194 
for the extension of letters-patent to the heirs of Rudolph Leschot, de- 
ceased; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


PURCHASE OF STEAM-LAUNCHES. 


Mr. REAGAN. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration the joint resolution (S. 126) providing 
for the purchase of steam-launches for use in the harbors of Galveston, 
Texas, and Mobile, Alabama. By the act of 7th August last an appro- 
priation of $16,000 was made—— 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read, after which ob- 
jections, if any, will be in order. 

The joint resolution was read. 

Mr. REAGAN. If the House will allow me to give a brief explana- 
tion—— 

The SPEAKER. 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I object. 

E. G. FROST AND G. SESSINGHAUS. 

Mr. CALKINS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7470) 
for the relief of R. Graham Frost and Gustavus Sessinghaus; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Elections, 
and ordered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF NAPA RIVER. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. Iask unanimous consent to present a concurrent 
resolution of the senate and assembly of the State of California in refer- 
ence to the improvement of the navigable portion of Napa River, that 
it may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. It is as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution No, 4, relative to uesting Congress to make an 
Pah, bye for the improvement of the navigable portion of Napa River 
from the head of navigation at Napa City to Mare Island. 

Whereas a Jange A, wing APAE E gr exists conde Napa City s 
adjacent country, including p mining, agricultural, and commercia! 
oe = Lake County, and San Francisco, the commercial center of this 

te; ani 

Whereas the said interests are dependent upon the navigadon of Napa River 
to secure cheap, safe, and transportation of all kinds of mineral, vini- 
cultural, and agricultural ucts of said sections, and of all kinds of mer- 
chandise between the said city of San Francisco and said country, and as a means 
of securing competition in the rates of freight with the great railroad system of 
California; and 

Whereas the navigation of said river, between the head of navigation thereof 
at Napa City, in Napa County. and Mare Island, in Solano County, is now 

us, lar, and uncertain, because ofsnags, bars of sediment, and other 
obstructions therein: 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That the Senators and Represent- 
atives of the State of California in the Co: of the United States be, and 
they are hereby, requested to use all honorable means to ooo an appropria- 
tion from the of the United States of the sum of $20,000 to be expended 
in the proper d and removal of sediment, snags, and other obstructions 
from the said Napa River, and for straightening the channel of said river and 
making the same safe and susceptible of easy navigation from a point in said 
river ao met the Vernon Mills, at Napa City, to Mare Island, opposite Vallejo, 


in Solano County. 
Resolved, That his excelle: the governor of California be, and he is hereby, 
these resolutions to each of the Senatorsand Rep- 


requested to forward a copy 
resentatives in Congress from this State. 

R. F. DEL VALLE, 
President SA the Senate pro tempore. 
H. M. LA R 


UE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
THOS. L. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of State. 
EXHIBITION AT AMSTERDAM IN 1883. 


Mr. CANDLER. Iaskunanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the further 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. 52) authorizing the Government 
of the United States to accept the invitation of the Government of the 
Netherlands to take part in a general colonial and export trade exhibi- 
tion to be held in Amsterdam in 1883, and that the same be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ATKINS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
the effect of what the gentleman from Massachusetts asks be to make 
this a special order? è 

The SPEAKER. It would give the joint resolution no rights. 

ole House on the 


Is there objection to the present consideration of 


Attest: 


It simply sends the subject to the Committee on A 
There being no objection, the Committee of the 
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state of the Union was discharged from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution, and it was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

WILLIAM G. BUDLONG. 

Mr. SPOONER. lask unanimous consent to report from the Com- 
mittee on Patents with a favorable recommendation the bill (8. 375) 
for the relief of William G. Budlong. I ask for the present consider- 
ation of the bill. It is identical with a House bill favorably reported 
from the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order being demanded, the bill is not 
before the House for consideration. In the absence of objection, it will 
be referred to the Committee of the Whole House on Private Claims. 

Mr. SPOONER. If there be no objection I desire to withdraw the 
report. 

There was no objection. 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CASWELL, I desire to present a privileged report from the 
Committee on Appropriations. I am instructed by that committee to 
report back the bill (H. R. 7049) making appropriations for the service 
ot the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 
and for other purposes, with amendments of the Senate; and I ask the 
House now to proceed to consider the Senate amendments. I ask the 
Clerk to read the report. It is very short. 

Mr. PAGE. I think the amendments ought to be printed, that the 
Honse may vote understandingly upon them. 

Mr. CASWELL. ‘The amendments have been printed for nearly a 
week. I think it will occupy but little time to act upon the report. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to inquire if there is a detailed statement 
accompanying the report? 

The SPEAK <ER. This is nota conference report and does not require 
a detailed statement to accompany it. 

Mr. KELLEY. 1 make no objection to the reading of the report, but 
for the present I must interpose an objection to its consideration, 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is right. à 

Mr. CASWELL. It will require buta very few moments of time. I 
am anxious to get the bill to a committee of conference. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations report that they recommend concurrence in 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 7, 8, 9, and 10. They recommend non- 
concurrence in the amendments numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 11. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendments. 

‘The first amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “ hundred” insert “and seventy-five.” 


Mr. CASWELL, That is an increase in the sam appropriated by the 
House, and the Committee on Appropriations recommend non-concur- 


rence. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We can not understand what the amendment is 
unless the text is read. 

Mr. CASWELL. Ifthe House will give attention there will be no 
difficulty at all in i what aretheamendments. Theamend- 
ment just read by the Clerk is simply an increase of the sum allowed 
for post-oftice clerks. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the clause be read as it would stand if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation to clerks in post-offices, $4,775,000. 


Mr. BERRY. How much is the increase proposed by the amend- 


ment? 

Mr. CASWELL. It is $75,000; but I will state further that with 
that increase the total amount will be $75,000 less than the estimate of 
the De ent. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote asked on this amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask for a separate vote. 

TheSPEAKER. The Committee on Appropriations recommend non- 
concurrence in the amendment just read. 

The « question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 49, 
noes 22. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was concurred in. 

The second amendment was read, as follows: 


3, strike out all after the word “terminal” to the end of the paragraph, 


as follows: 

KC |, That for the better accomplishment of the objects of the acts author- 
izing the construction of the railroad hereinafter referred to, and the better to 
secure to the Government the use and benefit of the same, the acts authorizing 
the building and construction of those railroads which have received, in addi- 
tion to land grants, Government aid by the loan or guarantee of bonds by the 
United States, and all other acts, parts of acts, and provisions having relation 
Suaia are keren so ataron aE aa pod a ed Lazear gies a? Aap ersa 
pensation paid or allowed for the carrying and transportation eUn tes 
mails by such railroad companies, or their assigns or successors, shall be fixed 
by the Foenn General at a rate notexceeding that fixed by him or allowed 
by law to other railwa: 


i y companies of the same class to which the United States 
have furnished aid by grant of land, right of way, or otherwise, 


The Committee on Appropriations recommended non-concurrence in 
the amendment, and it was non-concurred in. 
Amendment No. 3 was to insert the following on page 3 of the bill: 


For necessary and special facilitios on trunk lines, $185,000. 


The Committee on Appropriations recommend non-concurrence in the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask fora vote on that, by way of instruction to the 
committee of conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was proposing to put the question so 
that it would be a unanimous vote. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘That is what I desire, but this nominal concurreace 
or non-concurrence will not mean that. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody objects to non-concurring in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Task a division, so that there may he a direct ex- 
pression of the House on the item. 

The question was taken upon non-concurring; and upon a division 
there were—ayes 71, noes 5. 

So (no further count being called for) the amendment was non-con- 
curred in. 

Amendment No. 4 was to insert, after the word ‘*hundred,’’ the 
wee ‘and twenty-five,” on page 5, line 4; so that the clause would 

For inland transportation by steamboat routes, $625,000, 


The Committee on Appropriations recommended non-concurrence in 
the amendment. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Amendment No. 5 was to strike out, on page 6, the word ‘‘ January,”’ 
and to insert the word ‘‘ July;’? and amendment No. 6, to strike out 
the word ‘‘ eighty-four’’ and insert the word “‘ eighty-three;’’ so that 
the clause would read: 

And upon all matter of the first class, as defined by chapter 149 of the Laws of 
Co: approved March 3, 1879, entitled * An act making appropriations forthe 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 3), 1890, 
and for other purposes,” and by thatact declared subject to postage at the rate of 
8 cents for each half ounce or fraction thereof, postage shall be charged, on aud 


after the lst day of July, A. D. 1883, at the rate of 2 cents for each half ounce or 
fraction thereof. 


The Committee on Appropriations recommended non-concurrence, 
and the amendments were non-concurred in. 

Mr. CASWELL. The amendments of the Senate numbered 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 are merely verbal amendments to improve the text of the bill. 

Amendment No. 7 was to insert the word *‘and”’ after ‘‘cnvelopes;"’ 
and No. 8 was to insert the words ‘‘and letter-sheets’’ after the words 
“newspaper-wrappers;’’ so that the clause would read as follows: 


For pay of agent and assistants, to distribute stamped envelopes, newspaper- 
wrappers, and letter-sheets, and expenses of agency, $16,000. € 


The Committee on Appropriations recommended concurrence, and 
the amendments were accordingly concurred in. 

Amendment No. 9 was, on page 7, to strike out the words ‘then 
that;’? and amendment No. 10 was to strike out in the same paragraph 
ves words ‘‘be and the same;’’ so that the paragraph would read as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. That if the revenue of the Post-Office Department shall be insufficient 
to meet the appropriations made by this act, a sum equal to such deficiency of 
the revenues of said Department is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply the said deficien- 
org in the revenue of the Post-Office Department for the year ending June 30, 


The Committee on Appropriations recommended concurrence, and 
the amendments were accordingly concurred in. 

Amendment number 11 was, in section 3 of the bill, to strike out the 
following: 

And make report to the next session of Congress, on or before the first day of 
said session, what is the reasonable value of cars, and car space, and transporta- 
tion of the mails, and of all persons connected with the mails, and what differ- 
ence there is between the cost of the transportation of freight for private per- 
sons and the cost af the transportation of the mails. 


And in lieu thereof insert the following: 


And for that purpose may designate not to exceed three competent officers of 
the Post-Office Department, experienced in matters relating to the transportation. 
of mails on railroad routes, and the system of compensating for the same, a5 a 
commission, to so aid him that he may devise and report to Congress, in m- 
ber next, with the data upon which it is based, a more complete system of gaug- 
ing the rates of pay for carrying the mails on railroad routes, in order to secure 
the better protection of the interests of the Government, and the allowance of 
just rates of compensation for the service oa retary and shall further report as 
to the advisability of establishing a eral system of fast-mail service, over 
which railroad routes, if any, itshould be so established, with a full and detailed 
statement of the advantages and the estimated cost of said service; and if the 
extension or inauguration of a general system is, in the opinion of the Postmas- 
ter-General, inadvisable, then he shall report the reason for continuing the con- 
tracts now in force for that service; and he is authorized to expend, not to ex- 
ceed $10,000, out of the appropriation for the tra: rtation of mails, for actual 
and necessary expenses involved, which sum shall immediately available. 


The Committee on Appropriations recommended non-concurrence, 
and the amendment was accordingly non-concurred in. 

Mr. CASWELL moved to reconsider the several votes just taken; and 
also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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MARY SPRANDELL. 

Mr. PETTIBONE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7471) for the relief of Mrs. Mary Sprandell; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN D. BRIDGES. 


Mr. McCOID, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. Rt. 7472) 
for the relief of John D. Bridges; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BUILDINGS AT FORT D. A. RUSSELL, WYOMING TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of War, transmitting plans and estimates for the 
construction and repair of public buildings at Fort D. A. Russell, Wy- 
oming Territory; which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


ELIZABETH DAVIS. 


Mr. CURTIN, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill is R. 7473) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Davis; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam about to move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole. È 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 


ports. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then I move to dispense with the morning hour for 
the call of committees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


TARIFF. 


Mr. KELLEY. I propose to move that the House now resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of the tariff 
bill. Before doingso I move that all debate on the pending paragraph, 

i g with line 152 of the printed bill, and upon all amendments 
thereto, be limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I believe that according to the rules the limit of 
debate can apply only to amendments now pending. 

The SPEAKER. The paragraph referred to has been under consid- 
eration in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KELLEY. The paragraph was under consideration last evening 
and was amended. 

Mr. HASKELL. And an amendment to it is now pending. 

Mr. KELLEY. The word ‘“‘or’’ was changed to the word ‘‘and,’’ 
and another amendment was offered, which is now pending. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly; and I do not dispute the right of the 
gentleman to make the motion that debate shall be limited on the 
amendments now pending. But the point I make is that debate can 
not be limited on amendments not yet offered. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. There is no question about that, 
it seems tome. Ifmy friend from Kentucky will read the clause of 
the rule bearing on this subject, and will also recall the unvarying prac- 
tice since that rule was adopted, he must acknowledge that it has been 
the practice of the House to limit debate upon pending amendments and 
all other amendments that may be offered, and when such an order is 
made there can, after the expiration of the time fixed in the order, be 
no debate upon any amendment. ; 

Mr. CARLISLE. How can we do that in the face of the rule which 
provides that there shall be allowed five minutes’ debate in favor of each 
amendment offered and five minutes’ debate against it? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. We do it under the express au- 
Sone the rule, which distinctly says we may do it, and further 
says that the rule shall not preclude the consideration of other amend- 
ments which may be offered without debate. My friend from Kentucky 
is doubtless thinking of the language of the old rule. 

Mr. CARLISLE. If the gentleman is correct I had forgotten the pro- 
vision of the new rule. 

TheSPEAKER. ‘The practice has been uniform to limit debate upon 
a paragraph and the pending amendments and amendments to be offered. 
The question is upon the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. THO. ON, of Kentucky. I ask that the rule be read for the 
information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read paragraph 6 of Rule XXIII. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The House may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at any time 
after the five minutes’ debate has begun amendments to any sec- 
a5 ita AEEA Upon the TOSNO ENTON only t bur this HAN niet precise 
further amendment, to be decided debate. ` 

Mr. CARLISLE. I see that I was mistaken in regard to the provis- 
ion of the new rule. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. KELLEY that all de- 
bate upon the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited 
to thirty minutes, it was agreed to; there being—ayes 87, noes 39. 


Mr. KELLEY moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 


The latter motion was to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thé House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties upon foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire te make a point of order on the amendment 
submitted last evening by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman has already closed debate 
on that amendment, upon the ground that it was pending. It is too 
late to make a point of order. 

Mr. KELLEY. The amendment was submitted last evening and 
was not read. Besides, debate is not yet closed; there are thirty min- 
utes remaining for debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon section 
2502 and all amendments thereto is limited to thirty minutes. The 
question pending at the time the committee rose last evening was a 
proposed amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], 
which has not been read. The Clerk will read it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Before the reading I give notice of the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Atthe end of section 2502 add the following: 

* Prov That any vessel not constructed or equipped in the United States 
may from andafter the passage ofthisact, be registe: in any collection district 
ofthe United States upon the oath of her owner that such vessel las been pur- 
chased in good faith by any citizen or corporation of the United States, or of any 
State, to be employed in commerce between the United States and any foreign 
port or ports, and upon the paymentof an impost duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem : 
And provided further, That no vessel built or purci abroad shall ever be 
admitted to the coastwise trade of the United States.” 

Mr. KELLEY. I make two points of order against this amendment: 
first, that it is not germane to thesection under consideration; secondly, 
that it is not germane to the bill. It is an attempt to amend title 48 
of the Revised Statutes, while our bill relates exclusively to title 33. 
The bill under consideration is for revising the impost duties; title 48, 
to which this amendment relates, is for the regulation of commerce and 
navigation. The proper place for this proposition as an amendment to 
the existing statute would be section 4152, title 48. 

As to the pending section, it is a section imposing a discriminating 
duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem in addition to the duties imposed by 
law on all goods, wares, and merchandise which shall be imported on 
vessels not of the United States; but this discriminating duty is not to 
apply to goods, wares, and merchandise which shall be imported in 
vessels not of the United States, entitled, by treaty or any act of Con- 
gress, to be entered in the ports of the United States on payment of the 
same duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported in vessels of the United States. 

It affects only such ey or countries as may make like discrim- 
ination against us, of which I understood from the gentleman yester- 
day but one remains, which is Spain, and which under the influence 
of this section is at length ready to treat as other countries have done 
for the right to enter our ports. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I desire to make an additional point of order. I 
am informed this amendment is already embodied in a bill now pending 
beforethisHouse. Thegentleman from New York will know about that. 

Mr. COX, of New York. It is not. : 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iam so informed. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iamnotawareofit. There was an amend- 
ment of this kind proposed to a bill, but it was thoroughly beaten and 
that bill is now in the Senate without this amendment upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from New 
York on the point of order. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point against 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that it is now too late for him to 
make the point of order against my amendment, for the reason that 
this matter was pending when we adjourned last evening. 

Mr. KELLEY. It was not read. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Butthe gentleman from Pennsylvania pre- 
vented it. 

Mr. KELLEY. It was not read. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Nomatter. The gentleman from Pennsyi- 
vania is estopped, because he cut off the reading of it. Letme read from 
the RECORD: 

Mr. Cox, of New York. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. KELLEY. Pending that I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mylanguage would have been more precise, perhaps, 
if I had said pending the reading thereof, for it was not read. 

Mr. COX, of New York. We all understand perfectly this amend- 
ment was pending when the House adjourned last evening. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania makes the point of order that 
it is not germane—not germane to the section. No matter for that—is 
it germane to the bill? 
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Mr. KELLEY. No. 

Mr. COX, of New York. What is the title of the bill? It is a bill 
t to impose duties npon foreign imports, and for other purposes,” and 
any part of the bill is a proper place for any matter which imposes or 
perfects our import duties. 

Here is a matter about ships—providing 10 per cent. discrimination 
against brought in certain bottoms. This undertakes to give a 
liberty to some extent by changing the tariff duties as to ships. Why 
should it not be inorder? Where is there a place if it be not on a bill 
of this nature? Gentlemen can not say it should not come in here. 
It is exactly the place where shipping is concerned. And I repeat, con- 
ceding all the points made by my friend from Pennsylvania to be well 
taken, he is entirely too late in ing them. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from New York allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the gentleman’s amendment propose a 
change in the registry laws? The registry laws now provide that no 
vessel other than one built in the United States shall have an American 
registry. Does not your bill ¢ that law? 

Mr. COX, of New York. There isa bill of that kind pending in com- 
mittee—several of them; but there is no bill pending now allowing ves- 
sels to come in here by paying any duty, ad valorem or otherwise. This 
is a new idea, 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman from New York is aware that a 
vessel may be imported to-day; that it may be admitted on the pay- 
ment of duty on its component materials. There is no law to prevent 
it. But, sir, the registry law does not provide for the registry of any 
vessel not constructed in the United States. In this amendment, then, 
the gentleman is attempting to amend the registry law, and not the 
laws in reference to duties on imports. 

Mr. COX, of New York. In amending the registry law we may have 
a change of tariff hereand there. The gentleman himself, I think, has 
done it in his bill in many respects. 

But here is a bill to impose duties upon imports and for other pur- 
poses. It goes right to the tariff, and although it does affect an im- 
portant matter, the registry law, nevertheless it is a bill allowing our 
people to buy ships abroad on paying a percentage, just as they buy a 
horse, a bull, or a carriage abroad. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is there anything now which forbids the importa- 
tion of a foreign-built ship? Can it not be brought in by payment of 
duty on its component parts? But the registry law forbids the grant- 
ing of a register to any vessel not constructed in the United States. 

Mr. COX, of New York. If you are permitted to buy you ought to 
be permitted to use it. 

Mr, DINGLEY. It is a change of the law, as itis an amendment of 
the registry law. 

Mr. KASSON. Let the amendment be again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. KASSON. I think, Mr. Chairman, the first response of the gen- 
tleman from New York he will himself hardly insist on, namely, that 
the point of order must be made on the announcement that he is going 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have duly offered the amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. Offered it! 

Mr. COX, of New York. The House has taken my view of the 
amendment, as it has closed debate on it. 

Mr. KASSON. But it was not read, and certainly it is time to make 
the point of order when theissueis madehere. Until it was read there 
is nothing to which the point of order could apply. The first time the 
House has been notified of the fact it was not in order was on its read- 
ing, and that first reading was this morning. ; 

Secondly, the very form of the amendment itself indicates that its ob- 
jectis not to levy a duty, but that its object is to change the registry laws 
of the United States, with limitations upon the coastwise trade. Now, 
I am perfectly free to admit that if the gentleman chooses, at a proper 
place in the bill, to make a motion that the following clause be in- 
serted: s s 

On foreign-built ships, 10 per cent— 
or anything else which is a proposition for duty simply, and where 
that is palpably the object of the amendment, it would be in order and 
legitimate. But the attempt to change the registration laws—the navi- 
gation laws—of the United States, to which the imposition of duty is 
merely an incidental matter, is unquestionably not germane to this bill, 
and is liable to the point of order. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, under the sixth clause 
of Rule XXIII debate was limited. The language of that rule is: 

The House may, by the vote of a majority of the members present, at any time 
after the five minutes’ debate has begun upon pro amendments to any sec- 
a lin E E Gir aseding auvemininte ATE tes ula ea 
on amen PE to Ye decided without debate. \ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] moved to limit 
debate on the pending amendment to this section. The only amend- 
ment is that of the gentleman from New York, proposed yesterday im- 
mediately after the reading of the section. 


ph, or, 
not preclude 


ee ee ee ee O 
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Mr. RYAN. The motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
on all amendments—those not yet offered being embraced also. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Did not the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania say upon the pending amendment and those that may be 
offered ? 

Mr. VALENTINE. 
tion and amendments. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Did not the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. ROBINSON] in his contest with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE] upon the point of order say the limitation of 
debate would apply not only to the pending amendment but to those 
which may be proposed hereafter? Have my ears forgotten their office? 

Mr. KELLEY. I never spoke of the pending amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. I submit to the gentleman from Georgia—— 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
entered a motion yesterday, pending the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox], to adjourn; and this morning he admitted 
that he ought to have said on yesterday something that he did not say 
in order to make his action consistent. 

Mr. KELLEY. I made no such ‘admission. I said my meaning 
would have been more precisely expressed if I had said, ‘‘ Pending the 
reading of that amendment, I move to adjourn.” 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. In other words, if he had said some- 
thing that he did not say he would have meant something that he did 
not mean. 

Mr. KASSON. I submit to the gentleman from Georgia that the ad- 
mission of the gentleman from Pennsylvania can not take away the 
right of the committee to make the point of order upon this amendment. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I thank the gentleman from Iowa for 
coming to my assistance and agreeing with me that the admission was 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Having made that progress, I now proceed. 

Mr, KELLEY. That is denied expressly and explicitly. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. What would be the effect of the order 
limiting debate upon the proposed amendment when the point of order 
is made against it? What would be the effect of a ruling sustaining 
the point of order? An agreement is made that. we shall limit debate 
to thirty minutes upon the pending amendment. Immediately upon 
that agreement having been consummated the point of order is made, 
and they take thirty minutes—the time allowed for the debate—to dis- 
cuss the point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That does not come out of the 
time allowed for the debate upon the section and amendments. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. It does not? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. No; it does not affect the time 
allowed for debate. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. 
mark was unjust. 

But as to the amendment being germane to the pending proposition, 
Rule XVI, section 7, provides: 

And no motion or proposition on a subject different from that under consid- 
eration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

Thatis all. It need not be germane to the bill; it need not be ger- 
mane to the paragraph. Ifitison the ‘‘subject’”’ itis germane. This 
is no appropriation bill, where there are other and stricter limits en- 
forced. It isa bill to raise revenue, so called; a bill to prevent revenue 
in fact. If the view of the gentleman from Ohio taken the other day 
is correct, it is a bill to regulate commerce; and certainly if itis a bill 
to regulate commerce it covers navigation. But whether it is a bill to 
regulate commerce or a bill to raise revenue, any amendment that pro- 
poses to allow any article from a foreign country to be entered at our 
ports and levy a duty upon it is upon the ‘‘subject’’ of that bill; and 
the mere fact that you declare when that duty is levied that a regis- 
tration shall follow does not take it logically out of the conclusion that 
it is germane, being upon the same ‘‘subject.’’ We may, by virtue of 
this revenue bill, to-day indirectly repeal various sections of law upon 
other subjects. In point of fact, we do by nearly every section we em- 
body in the bill repeal some other law. But the only test for the con- 
sideration of the chairman of this committee in ruling upon the point 
of order is this: Is the amendment pertinent to the subject-matter 
of this bill? If it is, the only honest way to get rid of it is to vote it 
down. It can not be ruled out of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I desire to be heard only for a 
moment, and simply upon one branch of this point of order. Is it made 
too late? If not I presume itis perfectly good, for that is scarcely sus- 
ceptible of argument. Now, I say it is not too late, and that it was 
made in time, and for the obvious reason that this question should not go 
off upon any mere catch. The committee ought to pass upon the point 
of order if it comes in reasonable time, and the only question—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would interrupt the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to say that he is perfectly satisfied as to that point. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Then I will detain the Chair 
no longer. 

Mr. SPEER. Iam glad to learn the Chair has no doubt upon that 
point; and I think one word, and but one word, will satisfy the Chair 
there is no doubt upon the other point. 


His motion was to close debate upon the sec- 


Then I was mistaken, and that re- 
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This is an amendment to admit foreign-built ships free to American 
registry. That is substantially the object of it, and it is offered to a 
bill relating to duties on imports. There is no question that a ship 
may be imported now without this amendment. It can not, however, 
be run without this amendment. This amendment, therefore, does 
not relate to the sg but to the running of the ship after it is 
imported, and, therefore, clearly it is not germane to an import bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Uponthe point made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox] that the point of order comes too late, the Chair de- 
sires to state that pending the amendment, or the offer of the amend- 
ment by the gentleman from New York yesterday, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] moved that the committee rise, that mo- 
tion taking precedence of a motion to amend; it has been so held re- 
peatedly. That being the case, it was the duty of the Chair to put the 
question thatthe committee rise. The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York was not read, and it was not open to the point 
of order until read. And hence, the point of order having been made 
this morning, the Chair decides that it was in time. 

Upon the other point that the amendment is not germane, the Chair 
asks the Clerk to read from the Congressional Globe, proceedings of May 
17, 1872. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The aeoea of Mr. HoLMAN wasagreed to; there being—aycs 63, noes not 

ted, 
set Cox. I move further to amend the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Lyxcu] by adding the following: 

* Provided further, That from and after the Ist day of July next the act entitled 
* An act concerning the registering and recording of ps and vessels,’ ap- 
proved December 31, 1792, and all acts and parts of acts supplementary thereto, 

, and the same are hereby, repealed, so far as to admit to egia eee arte 
vessels of wood or iron, the property of a citizen or citizens of the Uni States, 
if the same be purchased in faith by such citizen or citizens,” 

Mr. Lyxcu. I raise the point of order that the amendmentis not germane. It 
pro) simply a repeal of the navigation law, aud has no reference to the tariff. 

The CHarmMaN. The Chair sustainsthe point of order. Theamendment ofthe 
oe ei from New York [Mr. Cox] is not germane to the pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KELLEY. I move as an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Lyxcu] to insert before the first proviso, the following: 

“And an allowance l be made upon all articles produced in the United 
States, actually nsed in the building of such ships after the passage of this act, 
equal to the duties imposed by law upon like foreign articles imported into this 
ney, Aa gig shall be paid from any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
aa : amendment of Mr. KELLEY was not agreed to; there being—ayes 25, noes 
not counted. 

The question then recurring on the amendment of Mr. Lyxca as amended, 
it was agreed to. 

Mr. Cox, Loffer the following amendment : 

* Add the following: 

=t And provided further, That from and after the Ist of July next, the act entitled 
“An act concerning the stering and recording of ships and vessels,” approved 
December 31, 1792, and all acts and parts of acts supplementary , be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed so far as to admit to register foreign-built vessels 
of wood or iron the property of a citizen or citizens of the United States, if the 
same be purchased in good faith by such citizen or citizens." 

Mr. HALE, I rise to a point of order on that amendment. 

‘The Crrammay. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. Cox. That is intended—— 

Mr. Lyxcn, I object to debate. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Now, will the Chair please to intimate 
what the amendment of Mr. LYNCH was to which I offered an amend- 
ment? For there the Chair decided simply, as I understand it, that the 
amendment to the amendment was not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, While perhaps the question raised here is not on 
all fours with the question presented there, the Chair is clearly of 
opinion that this provision is not germane to the pending section, and 
so rules. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Will the Chair allow me to observe, with 
all respect to the Chair, there is no analogy between the amendment I 
offered then and this one, for the reason that thisamendment allowsships 
to come in on paying a dutyof 10 percent. ad valorem. Imadenosuch 
proposition in the amendment which the Chair has caused to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair only decides that the proposed amend- 
ment is not germane to this section. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2503. There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported 
from foreign countries and mentioned in the ohnadi niay herein contained the rates 
of duty which are, by the schedules, respectively prescribed, namely: 

SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 

Glue, 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tn line 168 strike out ‘‘20” and insert “15;"" so that it will read: 

“Glue, 15 per cent, ad valorem.” 

Mr. COX, of New York. If the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] will permit me, I desire to say that I intended, after the 
suggestion of the Chair, to offer my amendment as a new section. 

Several MEMBERS. Too late. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Perhaps it is too late. The Chair has 
been very polite, more so than some gentlemen on thatside. Istepped 
back to get my bill to offer this as an independent section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
New York at some point in the bill to offer it, but not to this section. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is entitled to the floor. 


AXecommendations submitted to Co: 
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Mr. SPRINGER. When the bill was brought before this House for 
the appointment of the Tariff Commission, the opposition to it grew 
out of the belief that the commission would not throw any light upon 
this subject and that Congress would proceed with the discussion of the 
question with the same information as it had before. But when the 
commission brought in its report on the first day of the session, and 
when that report went to the press before the contents of the schedules 
were known, there was a general rejoicing over the country from the 
fact that the Tariff Commission had recommended as the sense of that 
commission that there should be a genuine reduction of tariff rates. 
That commission stated as follows in its report: 


Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to presenta scheme of 
tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing feature. 
The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlargement of the free- 
list and the abolition of the duties on and commissions, at which the 
commission has aimed, isnot less—— 


Mr. KELLEY. I am sorry to interrupt the gentleman from Illinois, 
but I beg to remind him that general debate closed on Saturday even- 
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ing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am in general debate now with particular ref- 
erence to this clause. The commission in their report say: ; 

The average reduction in rates, including that from the enla: entof the 
free-list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commissions, at which 
the commission has aimed, is not less on the average than 20 per cent., and it is 
the opinion of the commission that the reduction will reach 25 per cent. The 
reduction, slight in some cases, in others not attempted, is in many cases from 
40 to 50 per cent. 

This being the recommendation of the commission, I looked in the 
bill to find the schedule corresponding with it. I find there is no re- 
duction whatever proposed on glue; and therefore I desire that there 
shall be the reduction on that and other articles which the commission 
recommended. ; ; 

It will be seen by reference to Census Bulletin No. 304 that the whole 
value of the amount of the products of glue for the census year was 
$4,324,000. A duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem, representing the in- 
creased value of this product to the consumers of the country, would 
be $864,000. I find also that the whole sum paid for wages to those 
engaged in the manufacture of glue was $600,000. In other words, the 
Government paid a subsidy to the glue manufacturers of $264,000 more 
than the amount of wages paid to the employ¢s in that industry. 

I also find that the whole burden imposed on the people by reason of 
this tax amounted during that year to $947,000, of which the Govern- 
ment received in duties, as this table shows, only $82,000. That is a 
burden imposed upon the people of nearly $1,000,000, of which the 
Government received $82,000 and the mannfacturers received by way 
of bounty $864,000. 

This item shows the great enormity of this protective system, and 
how necessary it is that the people should have the relief which was 
promised by the commission. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

‘The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. SPRINGER; and 
it was not to upon a division—ayes 44, noes 88. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I now move to strike out the clause, so as to put 
the item of glue on the free-list. I desire to call the attention of the 
House to one of the recommendations of the President in his late an- 
nual m to Congress. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iwill. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is not all American glue made from the horns, hoofs, 
and other refuse of American cattle? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KELLEY. And is not the rate of duty now imposed one which 
permitted nearly half a million dollars’ worth of importations of glue? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is not all the stock used by glue manufacturers 
made free by this bill? 

Mr. KELLEY. Not that which grows in Texas, Ilinois, and other 
cattle-raising States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
my time. 

I now desire to call the attention of the majority of this House to tae 
in the last annual message of 
the President of the United States. And when I take the recommenda- 
tion of the President I can not be accused of hostility to any American 
industry, for he is professedly a protectionist and ought to represent the 
majority on this floor. The President said: 

Without entering into minute detail, which under present circumstances is 
quite unnecessary, I recommend an en ent of the free-list so as to include 
within it the numerous articles which inconsiderable revenue, a simplifica- 
tion of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manufact- 
ures, practically those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a substantial reduction 
o monos upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, silk, wool, and 

o0. 

This recommendation of the President should not be disregarded hy 
this House. It is exceedingly important, and I ask members of the 
majority here whether they propose to disregard the plainest recommen- 
dations of their own President? Now, by way of recapitulation I will 
state that the President recommends this: first, ‘‘an e: ent of the 
free-list so as to include within it the numerous articles which yield 
inconsiderable revenue.’’ 


I hope this interruption will not be taken out of 
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_ Now, if gentlemen will look at this bill they will find in it still car- 

ried for taxation articles which last year yielded only 20 cents of 
revenue. This item of glue which I have moved to strike out yielded 
but $82,000, which is an inconsiderable revenue compared with the 
$400,000,000 which the Government of the United States receives an- 
nually. 

The President also recommends ‘‘ a simplification of the complex and 
inconsistent schedule of duties upon certain manufactures,’’ upon all 
the articles contained in the schedules mentioned by him. Now, these 
recommendations have not been followed out, notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent further said—and I desire to call particular attention to it: 

It is one of the tritest maxims of paion economy that all taxes are burden- 
some, however wisely and prudently imposed. 

This bill seems to have gone on the supposition that all taxes are a 
benefit to the people, and that the more you tax the people the richer 
they will get. The President, on the contrary, lays down the true 
doctrine of taxation, that ‘‘ all’ taxes, however wisely or prudently im- 
posed, are burdensome on the people.” 

Now, this bill is a burden to the people. Perhaps some of these 
taxes may be considered as wisely laid, but they are unnecessary be- 
cause they will yield but an inconsiderable revenue. We do not need 
the revenue obtained from the duties on many of these articles. The 
President further stated that the surplus in the Treasury on the 30th 
of June, 1882, amounted to more than $145,000,000. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question was then taken upon the motion of Mr. SPRINGER to 
strike out the clause; and it was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Beeswax, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Provided, That when imported beeswax shall be ex 
be allowed a rebate equal to the amount of duty pai 
the crude beeswax, under regulations to be established 
Treasury. 

Mr. KASSON. To perfect the proviso just read, the word ‘‘ rebate’’ 
should be ¢ ed to ‘‘drawback.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the proposed amendment? 
The Chair hears none; and the change will be made. 

Mr. WHEELER. I movetoamend bystriking outthe paragraph just 
read. While beeswax is an article which the committee may not have 
regarded as of gat importance, one purpose that I have in view in offer- 
ing this amendment is to show the 

INCONSISTENCIES OF THIS BILL. 
The reports submitted to us by the Committee on Ways and Means show 
that during the year ending June 30, 1882, but 6,400 pounds of this ar- 
ticle, valued at $1,198, were imported, and that but $237 was collected 
during that year upon the importation of beeswax. 

I learn from the last quarterly report of the Bureau of Statistics that 
during three months ending September 30, 1882, 36,620 pounds of the 
article were exported from the United States to foreign countries, and 
supposing this to be the uniform rate of export, and my examination of 
other reports on this subject tends to show that such is the case, will 
some member of the committee inform me what interest is subserved 
by this duty of 20 per cent. ? 

According to the statistics of the Treasury Department, we exported 
146,404 pounds a year and imported but 6,400 pounds. As gentlemen 
on the other side of the House have cautioned us to avoid legislation 
which might invite retaliatory laws from those foreign countries with 
which we have commercial relations, let me with great respect ask the 
committee if the statistics I have quoted justify us in laying import 
duty upon beeswax? Ifthe gentlemen on the other side of the House 
are correct in these statements, that we must not invite retaliatory legis- 
lation, and I cencur with them most heartily in that view, then cer- 
tainly it is not good judgment to have a tariff tax upon an article of 
which we export twenty-four times as much as we import. 

If ether countries should follow our lead in this matter, it would cost 
our exporters $24 to every dollar which by this law we put into the 
Treasury, and I am informed that already retaliatory 1 tion of this 
character has been commenced. There is another article of export to 
which I made reference on yesterday. It is cotton-seed oil, upon which 
there is an import duty of 30 cents a gallon. There were ‘put five gal- 
lons imported during the year ending June 30, 1882, and the import 
duty tax yielded last year only $1.50. By imposing this duty we justify 
Italy in imposing a tariff duty upon the cotton-seed oil that we export 
to that country, and I see by the report of the Tariff Commission that 
nine-tenths of the cotton-seed oil made in the United States is exported 
to Marseilles, Trieste, and other Mediterranean ports. 

Now, again, comes the question of 


RETALIATORY TARIFF. 
I am informed that after we enacted the law taxing the importation 
of raw cotton-seed oil into our ports the Government of Italy retaliated 
and laid a tariff tax on all cotton-seed oil which we ship to her ports, and 
as a consequence materially impeded our trade with that tee 
The report of the Bureau of Statistics, issued by the Treasury 
partment, aids us again in this inv estigation. By it I see that rd 
the last three months of 1881 we exported 61,334 gallons of cotton: ng 


rted bleached there shall 
ay Se? the importation of 
y the Secretary of the 


oil, but owing to the tariff tax imposed by Italy, and perhaps by other 
countries, our exports for the same period during 1882 were only 36,124 
gallons. And during the eleven months ending November 30, 1881, 
1,477,963 gallons were exported, while for the same period of 1882 but 
588,645 gallons were exported. 

If there was any other reason for the falling off in export than the 
one, I have mentioned I would be thankful for information upon the 
subject. 

We all know that our manufacture in 1882 far exceeded that of the 
previous year, and yet the Bureau of Statistics informs us that oe ex- 
ports fell off to about one-third what they were the preceding y: 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that many of the clauses in the. Dill 
were inserted through inadvertence, and that an investigation will se- 
cure all necossary and proper changes. It is my hope that such is tbe 
case regarding 

IRON COTTON-TIES, 

I was amazed at the statement of the ‘gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MCKINLEY] to the effect that Southern planters get more for cotton- 
ties than they pay for them. 

As the gentleman represents the district in which Youngstown is 
situated and to which Pittsburgh is adjacent, his want of information 
upon that subject was not at all anticipated by me. My surprise was 
enhanced, too, for the reason that his classic features and intellectual 
expression had led me to believe he was fully informed upon every 
subject. 

But omitting all information which I expected he would have ob- 
tained from his home associations, his opportunity to learn fully the 
facts were ample and easily attained. 

Had this gentleman looked to the evidence béfore the Tariff Com- 
mission he would have discovered his error. On pages 306, 794, 1288, 
and other pages he will find positive evidence that cotton is sold in 
the great cotton market of the world, Liverpool, with the ties and bag- 
ging off. They deduct 6 per cent., thirty pounds, and the allowance is 
made for that deduction when the cotton is purchased in markets where 
tare is considered in the price and not in the weight. In Liverpool a 
five-hundred-pound bale of cotton is sold for 10 cents per pound, thirty 
pounds deducted, and $47 is paid for the bale of cotton. Thesame bale 
sold gross would go for about 9 cents, and the planter would get but 
$45 for it. 

The evidence before the commission was positive that the planter got 
nothing for the bagging and ties. It isa dead loss to him, and that dead 
loss consumes most of his profits. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Willthe gentleman give me the names of the wit- 
nesses from Youngstown and Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. WHEELER. J will give you the nameof Mr. Weeks, of Pitts- 
burgh, whom I recollect particularly as having stated that there was a 
deduction of 6 per cent. in Liverpool. I will give the exact language 
of some of the witnesses before the tariff committee. Page 306, Tariff 
Commission report, Mr. Ranlett testifies: 

By Commissioner AMBLER: 

g uestion. Is not the price of cotton in this country fixed by the price of cotton 
in Liverpool? 

Fag ie Ofcourse, 2 * * 

. Iam speaking of Liverpool; do they not strip the cotton, taking off ties and 
a os and weigh it? 

A. American cotton is bought in America by agents of English houses in Liv- 
erpool, The Liverpool merchants have a knowledge of the way cotton is sold 
in this country, so that when they give an order for 1,000 bales they know it 
means with the bagging a and ties around it (gross wei; zhi), and they calculate so 
much for the packing and pay so much less. 

Q. So that in Liverpool they pay for the cotton they get, and although appa- 
rently they pay for the begging and ties, yet in reguiating the price here they 
allow for the Daere and ties? 

A. Yes, sir; and the American producer loses it. 


Then on page 794 we have the witness I referred to, Mr, Weeks, from 
Pittsburgh, who demanded a million dollars a year from Southern plant- 
ers to enrich himself and his friends. Even this witness contradicts the 
= of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. He testifies 
as follows: 


Question. Do you not know that the cotton when it reaches the Liverpool and 
Manchester markets is ee entirely naked before it is sold? 

Anet S may a | Bleep Enr is A pian shore of s r gent Tor 

n Liverpool on the cotton, an y the cost of the bagg 

Q. And do they not include the iron at all? ns 

A. That may be mis; but my point is this: That with the cotton-ties on the 
bale of cotton is worth more than it is with them off, 

Q. If f buy the cotton in Europe and strip it naked, when the aon buyer 
here ships it is there not an allowance made for the bagging and tir 

A. Yes, sir; there is an allowance of 6 per cent. 


In corroboration of all this Mr. English said, page 1288: 


For commercial convenience we weigh a bale of cotton here and pay for the 
no weight. When that cotton is landed in ays and sold 6 per cent. is 
ucted for the tare just as 10 per cent. is dedu for tare on New Orleans 
sugar. We regulate that matter ees not by meag this 6 per cent. off as they 
do on the other side, but in the price of cotton. Therefore, the cotton-planter 
does not get any allowance for the weight of the cotton-tie ‘and the bagging as 
has been stated. $ 


* 
gue The 6 percent. thatis deducted eg Titema is the den on the Gisdnd bag- 
ng? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So that in fact the cotton is sold in Liverpool net by its actual weight in . 
cotton? 
A. Yes, sir; the same as sugar or anything else. 
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Mr. Chairman, it will take 80,000,000 pounds cotton-ties to bale our 
‘crop of 1882. 

This bill proposes that before we pack a single bale we must pay a 
bounty of $1,120,000 to manufacturers or to the Government as duty. 
Less than $120,000 will go to the Treasury and more than a round mill- 
ion will go from the pockets of the poor cotton-maker into the vaults of 
nabobs of Youngstown and Pittsburgh and other manufacturing locali- 
ties. Not an extra cent will go to the laborers. 

I will inform the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] and all his 
side of the Tiouse that this illustrates the utter hypocrisy of the cry that 
protective tariff benefits American labor. 

The entire consumption of iron cotton-ties in America can not exceed 
35,000 tons, the manufacture of which gives constant employment to 
about one hundred men. 

I assert that this hundred men will not get increased pay after the 
passage of this bill; but even if their employers should call them up 
and say, ‘‘Here, my good fellows, the tariff bill has passed and we 
will get double pay for our iron-ties, and we will give you an increase 
in your of 10 cents a day ’’—even if they should do this, which 
they will not do, what would be the result? One million dollars taken 
from the laborer in the cotton-field, $3,000 given to laborers in cotton-tie 
mills, and $997,000 given to the aristocrats who are here applauding 
the great speech of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. And, 
Mr. Chairman, the above is a better divide than the American factory 
laborer gets in this or any other protected industry; and this is a good 
estimate and illustration of all this 

INSINCERE TALE 


about been Serene laborers by taxation upon imports. [Ap- 
plause and laughter, and cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’] 

Mr. i I have put the facts even stronger for the bill than 
was justified by the evidence before the commission. 

I will read 2261. Mr. Edgerley says: 

There are only ten mills in the United States which make cotton-ties, and the 
employ only a small proportion of the total number of workersin iron. I 
special attention to that It has been stated that the necessity for increas- 
ing the tariff is thatit will benefit an enormous number of ple employed in 
the manufacture of these ties in this country, Thatis a failaey. The entire 
consumption of the United States is never more than 30,000 tons, which would 
only occupy 300 men, making 1 ton a day, 100 days, 

Even take the prices of iron last year, the committee admits that the 
tax imposed by the bill is 81.64 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now take the priceof iron as itwas in 1851 and the tax would be150 
per cent., and estimating at the probable future average price of iron, 
the proposed tax would be over or at least 100 per cent. 

The meaning of this tax is this: that when the planters next fall pur- 
chase their cotton-ties they must buy and pay for the necessary 35,000 
tons, and then before they will be allowed to ship one single tie from 
the Youngstown or Pittsburgh factories they must also pay the same 
price foranother 35,000 tons, They getnothing whatever forthe second 
35,000 tons, although they pay for it, except the poor privilege of ship- 
ping off their own property. 

The price they pay for the second 35,000 tons, which they do not get, 
is a bounty exacted from the cotton producers of the South to make 
millionaires of the rich iron men of the North. 

I ask that we amend that section so that the House can vote intelli- 
gently on this item. Iwant them to know what they are doing, and I 
want the cotton-growers to know what is had for their rights 
and interests. Let it be amended to read as follows: 

A bill to promote the general welfare of the owners of certain iron manufact- 


ories, situated in Youngstown, Ohio, and in Pittsburgh and Philadelp' Penn- 
sylvania, and thus to enforce the preamble to the Constitution of the United 


Whereas it is the duty of the Government to promote the general welfare of 
an porsona who ve themselves ydet ao, hectare and 
reasit has made known to us certain persons unworthy of wel- 
fare are engaged in producing an article called cotton; and 
Whereas certain persons within our realm who deserve our special aid and 
care are engaged in manufacturing iron bands which are necessary to the pack- 
ing for market of this article called cotton: Therefore, 
of the United States o, 


e it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
America in assembled, That before the producers of cotton shall be 


lowed the means to ship or dispose of said cotton they must first purchase the 
iron wherewith to pack the same from those whose welfare it is our duty and 
pleasure to protect, for which iron they must pay a fair valuation, and in addi- 
tion thereto these cotton producers must pay $1,000,000 each year to maintain 
the welfare of the benefi es of this act. 

Another way to put the question isthis: When a planter pays for two 
bundles he gets one; when he pays for ten bundles he gets five. We 
regard this as too severe. For sixteen years with the tax 35 per cent. 
we, without a murmur, paid for four bundles and got a little less than 
three; but when you come to say you shall not have iron ties unless 
you pay 

7 TWO FOR ONE, 

are we not justified in appealing for justice and denouncing the enor- 
mity? And here, Mr. Chairman, in the name of God and the American 
people, I denounce the measure as undemocratic, unjust, un-Christian, 
and un-American. Yes, Mr. Chairman, in the name of a constituency 
who have elected me twice to the same Congress, I denounce three- 
fourths of the clauses of this bill as a tissue of oppressions, as a climat- 
šal abomination of iniquities. 


XIV- 114 


With regard to the portion of the bill contained in lines 733, 734, and 
735, which fixes the tariff on cotton-ties, I will make the following as- 
sertions: 

First. The duty proposed is an absolute prohibition. 

Second. That the protection given to American manufacture by this 
tax when increased by the freight tax amounts, even at present prices, 
to 100 per cent., namely: Cotton-ties at £7 ($4.86) per ton, $34.02; pro- 
posed duty, 1.4, $31.36; freight across ocean, $3.13; making $34.49. 
We therefore see that the proposed duty and freight tax exceed the orig- 
inal cost; and if iron should reach the price of 1851 the proposed duty 
would be a protection to American manufacturers of 150 = cent. 

Third. The proposed tax, instead of raising a revenue of $608,037.81, 
as estimated by the Committee on Ways and Means, would bring no net 
revenue whatever to the Treasury; as the House will observe that the 
evidence before the commission shows that with the proposed duty 
importation will be effectually suspended. 

Fourth. That the burden placed upon Southern cotton-planters and 
laborers in Southern cotton-fields would substantially all go to enhance 
the profits of mill-owners, and scarcely a dollar would go to laborers in 
iron-mills. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment to strike 
out the proviso of the pending paragraph. I submit this motion for 
the purpose of making a remark in favor of the amendment submitted 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER]. This item of bees- 
wax yields what the President of the United States calls an inconsider- 
able revenue—$239.60—hardly enough to pay the expenses of book- 
keeping and the inspection required to see whether any beeswax slips 
through the fingers of the custom-house officers. 

Now, for a great Government like ours to be engaged with all its 
powers in bonito, Near pockets of men and women coming into this 
country to see whe they have a pi beeswax to wax the threads 
with which they sew their clothing is, it seems to me, a small business. 
Beeswax is to be taxed for the benefit of somebody, I do not understand 
whom. 

This isa raw material. It enters into the manufacture of all our 
clothing. The sewing women of the country have to buy it for the 
purpose of waxing their thread. Itis alsa used for ing the candles 
used in the churches to light these people on the other side from the 
dark places in which they now sit to something more real and substan- 
tial. They not only put a tax on the sewing women; they put a tax 
upon the gospel light; and as a friend here remarks, a tax upon the 
Christmas tree, the little tapers on which cheer the hearts of our Sun- 
day-school scholars. Ev ing is taxed by these gentlemen; nothing 
is free. [Here the hammer fell.] 1 withdraw my amendment. 

The question taken on the amendment of Mr. WHEELER, it was 
not agreed to, there —ayes 33, noes 96. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

© 1 2 vity of 1.2500f a temperature or 
o } pach rajtan purified ne 4 iad ech e specifa srarity 2 cents per aah 

Mr. RANDALL. I moye to amend by inserting after the word 
‘glycerine ” the word ‘‘crude,’’ which is a more proper definition of 
the article; and also to add after the word ‘‘thousandths”’ the words 
‘f or less;” so as to cover glycerine of less specific gravity than 1.25. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend by striking out ‘2 cents per 
pound ” and i ing “‘25 per cent. ad valorem.’’ And I propose to 
follow that up with a similar proposition in relation to refined glycerine. 

Mr. RANDALL. Two cents is a reduction of the existing law. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Thatis not certain. The existing law is 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. : 

Mr. RANDALL. This is less than 25. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I see no reason why we should change an ad valo- 
rem to a specific rate in this instance. In the next paragraph the prop- 
osition is to put a ae duty of 5 cents a pound on glycerine. 

Mr. KELLEY. I think we were ad that 30 per cent. yielded 
about 7 cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why have a question of that sort? Why present 
in this bill a question of that sort when we can simplify the whole mat- 
ter by preserving the ad valorem rate of the present law and simply 
reducing it from 30 to 25 per cent. ? 

Mr. HASKELL. I ask the gentleman from Kentucky to permit 
me to state that I have here figures of an importer of this artiele. He 
writes that the duty fixed by the committee is 50 per cent. reduction 
of the present rate. What the gentleman offers isan advance. Crude 
glycerine is worth 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why object, then, to my motion to make an ad 
valorem rate instead of a specific rate? The specific rate has this dis- 
advantage: If the price falls the duty goes up, and it may go up to 50 
or 60 or 70 per cent. ad valorem. But if you put the rate at 25 per 
cent. ad valorem you always know what you are paying on the article. 

Mr. TUCKER. Permit me toask the gentleman from Kansas a ques- 
tion. What do I understand you to say was the price? 

Mr. HASKELL. Thirty per cent. ad valorem under the present law 
on glycerine is equal to 5 cents per pound. The committee fixes the 
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rateat2cents perpound. The amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tacky is a radical increase of rate over that proposed by the committee. 

Mr. TUCKER. What is the price of crude glycerine according to 
the gentleman’s information? 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not exactly know. 

Mr. RANDALL. Sixteen cents. 

Mr. HASKELL. I have the declaration of an importer of thisarticle 
that the present rate of 30 per cent. ad valorem amounts to 5 cents per 
pound. With slight computation gentlemen can figure out the cost of 
the article for themselves. It can be done in a little while. 

Mr. RANDALL. I can tell the gentleman that it is about 16 cents. 

Mr. TUCKER. I merelystate, for the information of the House, that 


if they will look to the tabular statement presented by the Committee | gly 


on Ways and Means they will find the importation has been in rates on 
crude and refined, and it does not distinguish between the two, but the 
unit of value of the whole amount imported is 16 cents. But whether 
that is crude or refined, as I have already stated, does not appear. 

Mr. HASKELL. Nothing butcrude has been imported. No refined 
glycerine has been imported under the existing law. The price is 16 
cents. The present rate is 30 per cent. ad valorem, which is 5 cents 
per pound. The committee fixed itat2cents. Here is the letter of an 
importer of glycerine explaining the whole matter. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I rise to debate the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and at the proper time to move to amend the rate on 
refined glycerine by reducing it from 5 cents per pound to2 cents. My 
proposition is to fix the rate on glycerine, crude and refined, at 2 cents 
per d. Glycerine is a by-product, and is used mostly in the man- 
ufacture of high-grade explosives, which go under the general name of 
giant-powder. Glycerines are worth from 15 to 18 cents a pound. 

Now, there is but little what is called crade glycerine wanted in this 
country for anything. I doubt whether any of it is imported except to 
evade paying the tariff on that which is fit for manufacturing powder, 
worth, as I have said, from 16 to 18 cents per pound. 

Mr. RANDALL. One thousand five hundred tons of it are manufact- 
ured in this country. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. As Į havestated, glycerine is useful in the man- 
ufacture of high-grade explosives. It is required to be at or over 28° 
Baumé when used for explosives. The difference in color is simply due 
to the chemicals used in the manufacturing process from which results 
the production. I believe ee between crude and refined 

lycerine ought to disappear from our tariff. 

AA is not manufactured asa direct process. Itis a by-pro- 
duct in the manufacture of stearic acid for making what is commonly 
known as star candles. It is used largely in making high-grade ex- 
plosives for mining and engineering works, in man , in the 
arts, and in pharmacy. But for these the ordinary consumption is of 
comparatively very small quantities. As I have said, the principal use 
of glycerine is in high-grade explosives. 

This consumption fixes the price and the quality of all that is made, 
except that for medicinal and officinal purposes, and for putting up 
plug tobacco. For these latter p and that used as a solvent fora 
great many chemicals, it must be ially pure, but the quantity is not 
large enough to control the market. For this reason, I repeat to this 
House, that as a general rule there is no substantial necessity for adis- 
tinction of duties between crudeand refined; because the great mass on 
the market is, substantially, that used in powder making. I think 
we should fix but a single rate. I move that this be 2 cents a pound. 

[Here the hammer fe 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fish-glue or isinglass, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. What has become of the amendment which I 
submitted ? 

Mr.CARLISLE. The gentleman from California offered an amend- 
ment in reference to refined glycerine which I did not hear the Clerk read. 

Mr. KELLEY. I was going to propose to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARLISLE], with his consent, that lines 181 and 182 be trans- 


posed. 
Mr. CARLISLE. That is correct; it should be done. 
Mr. KELLEY. That brings the two items of glycerine immediately 
together, where they should be. 
TheCHAIRMAN. Withoutobjection this transposition will be made, 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Now I move to strike out the line just read: 
Fish-glue or isinglass, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. KELLEY. We have now transposed them, and line 181 will 
The CHALE The Clerk will read line 181 
e i e Cler! as transposed. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Glycerine, refined, 5 cents per pound. 
Mr. I now move to amend this line by striking out 
“5” and inserting “2.” 


In addition to what I have already stated I wish to add simply this, 
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that the use of giant powder is very large throughout the whole of the 
United States, but in the mining regions itis universal. Isuppose that 
there is no mining business going on where blastingis required that giant 
powder is not used. Now, we have 2 cents a pound to protect the by- 
product of the manufacture, and I ask the attention of my colleagues on 
the floor to this statement—that it is a by-product in the manufacture 
of candles. If we protect them to the extent of 2 cents a pound I think 
we shall have done all that is necessary. And I know that the indus- 
tries which are obliged to consume this article are large and important 
and I think deserving of attention on the part of this committee. 

Mr. KASSON. Do I understand my friend from California to move 
to amend by making the duty 2 cents a pound in place of 5 on refined 
cerine? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KASSON. I presume that my friend has observed that that is 
the rate fixed by the bill on the crude glycerine. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Yes, sir; and I have stated to the committee as 
a matter of fact, within my personal knowledge, that the distinction 
between refined and crude glycerine is not worth attending to here as 
a practical thing, because the quantity of crude Lp hes produced and 
imported now would not be worthy of attention from this House. No 
producer can afford to send it to the market if it will not do for giant 
powder; and the difference between refined glycerine and crude is not 
sufficient to warrant the difference that this bill proposes in the rate of 
duty upon them. 

Mr. KASSON. But I think thegentleman from California will agree 
that there should be a difference between a crude article and one thatis 
advanced in manufacture. 

Mr. ROSECRANS, _I think in this case, as I have said, the difference 
is so small and insignificant and crude glycerine is so insignificant in 
comparison to the refined that I think 2 cents is sufficient to protect the 
by-product. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman has spoken, as well as I can hear, 
almost exclusively with reference to the use of glycerine in high ex- 
plosives, such as giant powder. Now, sir, there is scarcely an element 
that enters more largely into the more delicate medicinal preparations 
than glycerine. 

The gentleman says the difference between refined and crude glycer- 
ine is very slight. There are the two [exhibiting two samples of crude 
and refined glycerine], and this, the refined, constitutes the main im- 
portation into this country. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? I 
said that the quantity of crude glycerine that is produced and sent to 
market is so small practically that it is not worth attention on this 
floor; that no producer can afford to produce that dark colored glycer- 
ine and send it to this market in competition with the refined. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now, sir, the Committee on, Ways and Means not 
only listened to interested parties but it had the highest ability that 
the could send to us as advisers, The distinguished gentle- 
man who inspects drugs and chemicals at the Boston custom-house; the 
gentleman that makes up our volume of home consumption imports 
and exports statistics, and Mr. Dunlap, another trusted calculator of 
the ent. They tell us that the imports are mainly 
of crude glycerine and that the refining is done in this country; that 
the rate of duty being the same on both crude and refined, the foreigners 
would send in the crude instead of expending the labor n to 
refine it. Now let us put both at the same duty, and whatis the effect? 
The effect will be that our refiners will be ruined, for the same reason 
that now leads to the importation of crude would then lead to the ex- 
clusive importation of the refined. Therefore I hope the proposition 
will be voted down. ` 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I move to strike out the last word. 
The crude glycerine is worth about 16 cents a pound. Two cents a 
pound duty is about 12 per cent. ad valorem. The refined is worth from 
30 to 50 cents a pound, and a duty of 5 cents a pound would make the 
ad valorem rate about 12} per cent., and if we want to get any revenue 
from glycerine we had better not reduce the rate. Certainly, 12} per 
cent. ad valorem is low enough. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sees semen is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I now move to strike out of line 181, which was 
transposed, the following words: 

Fish-glue or isinglass, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

I see the Tariff Commission—— 

TheCHAIRMAN, Thegentleman from Ilinois offersan amendment 
which he will send to the desk. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Tariff Commission recommended that it be 
placed on the free-list. 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir; the Tariff Commission recommended 10 cents. 
a prane; which the Committee on Ways and Means adopted. 
cee S GER. Ido notsee in theirschedule any statement to that 

ect. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from. 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] moves to strike out that line. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Yes,sir. Iseein thescheduleopposite thisarticle 
nothing in the column showing the rates recommended by the commis- 


sion. 

Mr. HASKELL. What article? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Fish-glue or isinglass. 

Mr. KELLEY. I was speaking of phosphorus. 

Mr. HASKELL. Itcomesin now under “ preparations of gelatine” 
at the same rate as in this bill. The rate here is the same as under the 

t law. All are included under gelatine. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the reason I suppose why it is reported 
here as yielding no revenue. It is reported in this table as having pro- 
duced no revenue. It was for thatreason I desire to strike out the line, 
so as to put the article on the free-list, 

It is said that this bill is to protect the infant industries of the coun- 
try. Iread in Webster’s Dictionary, under the word isinglass, that 
mention of its manufacture is made by Pliny; and Pliny wrote in the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me tell the honorable gentleman from Illinois 
that the isinglass he is referring to, a micaceous formation, is one thing, 
and this fish-giue, made from fish-sounds, an edible preparation, is quite 
another thing. It isa recent discovery, something which Mr. Pliny 
never heard of. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman from Kansas understand me 
to refer to the mica used in the manufacture of stoves? 

Mr. HASKELL. I understood the gentleman to refer to isinglass, 
respecting whicha very distinguished gentleman ofancient times, Pliny, 
wrote. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did notrefer tothe mica used in manufacturing 
es but to the isinglass, respecting which I find this language in 

ebster: 


Asemi-transparent, whitish form of gelatine, noes f she peter from the sounds 
or air-bladders of various species of surgeon found in the rivers of Western 
Russia. Its manufacture is mentioned by Pliny, Cheaper formsof gelatine are 
not infrequently so called. 


Either, then, the gentleman from Kansas or Webster is mistaken. 
Perhaps it is Mr. Webster, or perhaps Pliny; but it may be the gentle- 
man from Kansas, although I hardly think he could be mistaken about 
anything in the tariff. è 

Mr. HASKELL. This item refers to an article made of fish sounds, 
an edible preparation made in a particular way; and whatever gelatine 
or isinglass fhe ge ey have been in the ancient times to which the 
gentleman from Illinois has referred, this article is of recent origin in 
the United States. 

Mr. CARLISLE. There is put in the free-list in this bill all the 
stock that enters into the manufacture of this article, and I do not see 
why the article itself should not be there as well. 

Mr. KELLEY. We have not put labor in free. 

3 Mr. CARLISLE. You can bring all the labor here free that you 
esire. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is the same gelatine mentioned by Pliny 
2,000 years ago. Not being an infant industry and not yielding any 
revenue to the country, I move to strike the article out. 

The question being taken on striking out the line, the Chair stated 
that the “‘noes’’ seemed to have it. 

I think the majority are in 


Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a division. 
favor of this. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 53, noes 93. 

So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read line 183, as follows: 

Phosphorus, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. The letter “‘s’’ should follow the word ‘‘soap.’’ 
The word should be in the plural. 

Sioa CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection that correction will be 
e. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the line: 

Phosphorus, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. We have passed that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Oh, no; the Clerk had just read that line when 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from IIli- 
nois on that item. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move tostrike out thatline. According to this 
report this article yields no revenue to the Government. 

Mr. HASKELL. It yielded $14,000 of revenue in the last year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itis not so stated in this paper. 

Mr. HASKELL. That may be; but that is the fact. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I find on re-examining the table that the gentle- 
man from Kansas is correct in stating this item did yield a revenue; 
but the table is wrong in not having put the amount on the right line 
in the column. It did yield $14,000 of revenue. But that being an in- 
one itota T think it would be as well to put the article on the 

I again call the attention of gentlemen to the recommendation of the 
President that the free-list should be enlarged by putting on it arti- 


cles that yield an inconsiderable amount of revenue. This yields but 
$14,000, and ought to be put on the free-list in accordance with the 
recommendation of the President. 

There seems to me nothing more confusing than to have two orthree 
thousand items of articles coming in from foreign countries to be taxed. 
It causes an immense custom-house force to be employed to inspect 
articles cominginto this country. It requires a large number of books 
to enter those articles coming in from day to day. Can gentlemen form 
any idea of the amount of book-keeping required to keep an account of 
these little items—the amount of inspection and all that sort of thing? 

The book-keeping and other expenses of the Government in the col- 
lection of this amount costs more than the revenue received. This duty 
does not protect any industry, and I think that, as the President recom- 
mends, it should be put on the free-list. 

I began by moving to strike off glue, because there was but an in- 
considerable revenue derived from it, and the Tariff Commission has 
recommended a reduction of the duty. I propose to ask gentlemen to 
go with me and the President in cutting off the items which produce 
but an inconsiderable amount of revenue, and in that way to improve 
the bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The motion of Mr. SPRINGER to strike out was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Soaps, hard and soft, all which are not otherwise specially enumerated or pro- 


vided for in this act, and castile , 2 cents per pound, 
Fancy, perfumed, and all descriptions of toilet soaps, 15 cents per pound. 
Sponges—— 


Mr. COX, of New York. I move toamend, in line 186 of the bill, by 
striking out ‘‘2 cents per pound ” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘*10 per 
cent. ad valorem,’’ as the rate of duty on soap. 

Mr. KELLEY. That has been passed and the Clerk had begun the 
reading of the clause in relation to ‘‘ sponges.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. It is true that the clause has been , but 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] was trying to get the ear of 
the Chair. ; 

Mr. COX, of New York. Thatis true. I rose, Mr. Chairman, toad- 
dress you on thequestion of soap. Soap isan important element, a great 
motor in civilization. I am glad to see the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House giving me their very careful attention. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HASKELL. It is a new thing for the Democracy to clamor for 
cheap soap. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] 
would perhaps like to have soap taxed very highly, with the view of 
aning ine sale and use of itin this country. Now, I amin favor of the 
largest liberty in the use of soap. [Laughter. ] 

A MEMBER. Soft soap? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ido not care whether itis hard soap or 
soft soap, or this peculiar kind of elegant French soap which by this bill 
is taxed even lower than your common soap. But there is one kind of 
soap I would like to see under a prohibition. 

A MEMBER. Soft soap? 

Mr. COX, of New York. No, it is not soft soap. I mean that kind 
of soap which was used to Indiana in politics. 

Mr. KELLEY, In the form of ‘‘mules.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX, of New York. I am not making any remarks. Ido 
not say which party used it. Gentlemen on the other side seem tothink 
it was some h to them. I do not say that the Republicans used 
it, though I might quote your President on that subject, but I will not 
do it, 

Now, it seems to me that after putting a duty of from 25 to 30 per 
cent. on glycerine, which is a constituent part of soap, if we do not 
consent to put on the free-list we might let it come in under the 
lowest duty ad valorem. Now, what is soap, technically and carefully 
considered ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
right there, while he is speaking of a lower ad valorem rate of duty, 
permit me to state a fact? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not give way. 

Mr. KELLEY. The present ad valorem duty on soaps embraced in 
this line is 45 cent, ; and we reduce it to 30 per cent. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have never given way to the gentleman; 
I seldom do give way. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, I have put the statement in. 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman in conducting the debate 
on this bill seems to be following a sort of autocratic mode of his own. 
Now, gentlemen on this side of the House ought at least to have a lit- 
tle liberty in the five-minute debate; the last election gave us that right. 
[Langhter.j] I have only five minutes on soap. 

Sir, give me the man who will give us soap cheaply, and I do not 
care who writes the songs of the people [great laughter] or who makes 
the laws of the le. Iam in favor of the old Mohammedan doc- 
trine that cleanliness is Sext to i 

When you see a man like my friend from Pennsylvania, covered all 
over with the smoke of the fiery furnaces of Pennsylvania; when you 
see men on that side of the House who desire again and again to be 
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cleansed and purified, so that they maystand up before the people pure 
and refined, is it not about time that we made soap cheap to everybody ? 

Give me soap free or give me death [great langhter]—with a prefer- 
ence for the former. If we are to have any sort of tariff made here in 
the interest of reform, then let us have soap free. If you do not want 
to protect your little alkali men in Philadelphia; if you do not want 
to protect all the various fatty substances which the chemist says enter 
into the constituent parts of soap; if you want to represent your own 
constituency and make them pure, here is the opportunity. Either 
put soap on the free-list, or at least make soft soap, hard soap, and com- 
mon soap as easily reached as your fancy odorous soap that comes into 
this country from France. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. Cox, of New 
York; and it was not to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘2 cents per 
pound” and inserting ‘‘20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

I see from the census bulletin to which I have already referred that 
the soap and candle establishments in this country amount in number 
to six hundred and twenty-nine, and that the product of these factories 
during the last census year was $26,552,627. The duty during that 
time upon this article was at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem. This 
was the tax paid by the American people upon the article of soap. It 
yielded a revenue of Jess than $100,000. Twenty-five per cent. ad va- 
lorem on $26,000,000 would give about $6,000,000 as the amount which 
the ple were taxed by reason of the imposition of this duty. The 
people are taxed $6,000,000 a year upon soap as a subsidy to the man- 
ufacturers, while the Government gets as reveuue the pitiful sum of 
$100,000. 

Mr. KELLEY. What is the gentleman giving us? What soap is 
he talking about? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam giving the gentleman facts—something to 
which it seems this committee is astranger. If gentlemen will look at 
the census bulletin—— . 

Mr. HASKELL. What line of the bill is the gentleman referring to? 

Mr. SPRINGER. LettheClerk read the line; Iam not keeping tally 
for the getleman. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Inline 186 strike out ‘2 cents per pound” and insert ‘20 per cent. ad valorem.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. The rate of duty proposed in this bill amounts to 
about 31 per cent. I move to make it of oes cent., which is something 
like the rate recommended by the Tariff Commission. Gentlemen on 
the other side promised that we should have in their bill a reduction 
of 25 per cent. upon these articles. Now we ask that the schedule shall 
correspond with the ‘‘ thundering in the index.” Weask that we shall 
have some relief upon some of these items. We have struck nothing 
as yet in which the reduction to the people amounts toanything. There 
is a difference between reducing rates and reducing burdens. We de- 
sire a reduction of the burdens upon the people. This bill does not 
afford it in any part that we have yet reached. Here is an item which 
yields less than $100,000 of revenue annually, an article on account of 
which the people pay $6,000,000 of tribute. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. SPRINGER, it was 
not a, to; there being—ayes 43, noes 79. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam amazed. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fancy, perfumed, and all descriptions of toilet soaps, 15 cents per pound. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend by striking out “15 cents per 
pound” and inserting ‘‘20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. HASKELL. ‘That is an advance on the average rate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The rate proposed in this bill, as I understand, 
amounts to about 30 per cent. 

The amendment of Mr. SPRINGER was not agreed to. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I move to amend by striking out ‘15 
cents per pound” and inserting ‘'30 per cent. ad valorem.’’ Mr. 
Chairman, I make this motion in good fai 
this Congress passing some bill upon this subject. Thirty per cent. 
ad valorem is about equivalent upon an preasen 10 15 cents per pound. 
Of these fancy soaps there are nearly twoh varieties, varying in 
price from 25 cents a pound up to $2 or $3a pound. The duty of 15 
cents a pound would be prohibitory upon the lower grades of these fancy 
soaps. It seems to me that in all cases where there is such a variety in 
the articles and such a difference in prices an ad valorem duty would 
be better than a specific duty. I have therefore offered this amend- 
ment in good faith. I will add the statement, which I think I have a 
right to make, that this amendment has been adopted by a vote of the 
Senate after full discussion. 

The amendment of Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sponges, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairmaan, I move to amend by striking out 
the line just read. It has been stated on the other side of the House 


that we must have specific dutiesto prevent undervaluation and fraud. 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] gave us a 


th, because I am in favor of | ti 


long lecture on this subject last Saturday. We went to great 

to create a tariff commission. They worked hard allsummer. They 
took an immense amount of evidence, and here we have it printed in two 
large volumes. 

It is elaborate enough and voluminous enough to make a very re- 
spectable contested-election case. 

I have examined the volumes and I find but one paragraph of evi- 
dence upon the subject of sponges. 

Opposed as we are to specific duties, we must admit that a committee 
so partial to them might have regarded this evidence as pointedly in- 
dicating this as a special case where specific duties were warranted. 

The evidence I refer to which explains what sponges are, and the 
cance encountered in collecting duties thereon, is expressed in these 
words: 

A crude substance : thesponge trade is chiefly in the hands of the Hebrews, and 
is very largely undervalued at the custom-house. 

I do not concur with regard to the implied reflection upon the integ- 
rity of Hebrews. My experience and observation long since taught 
me that all the virtue and morality is not confined to people of other 
religions. The Hebrews I have had the good fortune to meet are most 
exemplary as citizens, industrious, and honest in their business rela- 
tions. I have neverseen a Jew drunkard, a Jew beggar, ora Jew thief. 
There is much in them to admire, particularly in their charity toward 
each other. And it is very possible that a close investigation would 
show that somebody besides Jews has undervalued these articles; but 
with this undisputed evidence of undervaluation before the commission 
and before the Committee on Ways and Means, they seem for the mo- 
ment to forget their arguments against ad valorem tax and adopt that 
character of duty in a case where it should certainly be specific. Isimply 
refer to this to show the inconsistencies of the present bill and to demon- 
strate that the great efforts of the Tariff Commission have not done us 
much good. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I rise to oppose the amendment. I know not 
whether I will agree with my friend from Alabama in reference to cot- 
ton-ties or not, but I disagree with him on the question of sponges, and 
I hope the committee will vote his proposition down. 

Mr. HASKELL. I wish to say a word concerning this article of 
sponges. Several times honorable gentlenfen on the other side have 
made remarks to show the inconsistency of the committee, and all 
that sort of stuff. I wish to say on sponges there isnot enough of wis- 
dom in all humanity to make a specific rate that will work on sponges. 

Mr. WHEELER. For that reason why not put it on the free-list? 

Mr. HASKELL. Some of them are almost valueless and some of 
them are worth over a dollar a pound, and between these extreme rates 
no specific rate can be levied at all. The only thing which could be 
done is to put them at this ad valorem rate. 

Mr. WHEELER’s amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sumac, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. HERBERT. In line 190 I move to strike out ‘‘one-half of 1 cent 
per pound and in lieu thereof to insert ‘‘three-tenths of 1 cent per 
poun 

Mr. Chairman, this item of sumac is more important than it would 
seem to be at first blush. The proposition of the committee is to in- 
crease it about 150 per cent. over the present tax on sumac. The pur- 
pose is to catch votes in Virginia, which gentlemen seem to think they 
will need to enable them to sustain their high tariff. Sumac is used in 
dyeing and principally in tanning goat-skins. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Does my friend from Alabama 
mean to insinuate that the Virginia members can be bought on such a 
trifling matter as that? 

Mr. HERBERT. I have not time to go into that. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was the argument of the other side of the 
House last winter, 

Mr. HERBERT. I have not time now to go into that. 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I will withdraw my interrup- 


on. 

Mr. HERBERT. Sumac is used principally in tanning goat-skins. 
Manufacturers of sumac came before the committee—before the com- 
mission first—and asked an increase of duty on sumac to prevent the 
importation of the foreign article. So it was increased from 10 per 
cent, ad valorem, at which it is now, and where it yields a revenue of 
$46,441, up to one-half of 1 cent per pound, which it is estimated by 
the statisticians will yield a revenue of $87,437, being an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. 

Yet further to favor that industry an increase was asked on tanned 
goat-skins, and it will beseen by gentlemen looking further on in the bill 
that the committee have recommended an increase of from 10 to 25 per 
cent. on that article. Now, the revenue on tanned goat-skins is at 
present $131,850. This increase by the committee in these two items 
will be practically prohibitory, so that we shall lose $46,000. revenue, 
or nearly that—entirely that if it be prohibitory on sumac, and we 
shall Jose $87,000 on tanned goat-skins. 

Whatistheresult? Thefarmerhas to compete with the foreigner who 
brings in goat-skins untanned because that is the shape in which the 
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goat-skinsarriveand leave the hand of the farmer. Untanned goat-skins 
are brought in free to compete with him, but the tanner is notallowed 
to compete with the farmer, and the therer is not allowed to 
compete with the farmer. Both of them have the benefit, and the effect 
of that tax is to add to the price of morocco leather, or leather out of 
which the common ladies’ shoes are made. So that when a farmer 
comes to buy a pair of Sunday shoes for his wife or daughter he has to 
pay an increased tribute under this bill; first, to the sum therer, 
which helps the tariff men, and secondly, to the tanner, which also helps 
them, and lastly, the revenues are decreased $150,000. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 63. 

So Mr. HERBERT’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANDALL. After the word ‘‘sumac,’’ I move to insert the 
word ‘‘ground.”? It makes the text clear. It is the proper definition. 
When sumac is sent to market it always comes in that condition, and 
therefore the proper phrase is ‘“‘sumac, ground.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sumac, extract of, 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I see by the table—— 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to make the rate the same as it is under 
the t law. 

If I understand these tables, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not been able to get the amend- 
ment of the gentleman, 

Mr. ANDERSON. My motion is to strike out “twenty,” in line 
191, and insert ‘‘ten;”’ so as to make it conform to the present law. 

I make that motion for the purpose of obtaining some little informa- 
tion upon the subject. As I understand these tables under the present 
law the equivalent duty on this article is 10 per cent. ad valorem. By 
the proposition embodied in the House bill it is 18.96 percent. In 
other words I would like to inquire two things: first, as to whether the 
Tariff Commission recommended in their report to put this article on 
the free-list, and secondly, whether the Committee on Ways and Means 
have increased the rate of duty ? - 

Mr. HASKELL. Sumac, extract of, is 20 per cent. ad valorem under 
the present law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I withdraw the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

or ligneous acid, not exceeding the s fic vit; 
of 1.017, Scents per pound? ex eats ag the Paser b gravity af Har, ae bons 
pound, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move that this ph be 
stricken from the bill, and that these articles be placed upon the free- 


list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 192, 193, 194, 195, and 196, and place the articles enumerated 
therein upon the free-list. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, the statement fur- 
nished to us from the r, Department shows that of these acids 
those not exceeding the specific gravity of 1.047 realized to the Treas- 
ury last year in the shape of revenue $176. The same authority esti- 
mates that after the reduction made by the Tariff Commission to 2 cents 
4 pound the Treasury will only realize in revenue for the coming year 

0.40. 

On the acids embraced in thisclause which exceed the specific gravity 
of 1.047 the estimates are that there will be realized in the shape of 
revenue only 20 cents next year. Now, it is plainly to be seen that this 
is simply a prohibitory statute. It is not protection, as the term is 
ordinarily understood; it is prohibition in its worst form. 

Gentlemen upon the other side of the House have frequently insisted 
during the course of this debate that the object of the tariff was, first, 
to furnish protection to American labor; and next that it should be a 

tem which would realize sufficient revenues for the support of the 
Geverink I believe, Mr, Chairman, in the light of facts which are 
apparentall through this bill, that the pretense is wholly without foun- 
dation and that there is no truth in it. 

In the second item embodied in this paragraph there is no revenue to 
be realized, as I have said, and I assert here without fear of contradic- 
tion that there is in this instance no purpose to raise revenue. What 
is the object of such a prohibitory tax? These acids, I understand, are 
used in making dyes for cotton goods. 

I can not see how you are protecting American labor in man- 
ufacturing when you are hampering the introduction into this country 
and enhancing the cost of the crude materials which enter into the man- 
ufactures of such of our important industries as the manufactures of 
cotton goods. This bill in reality will prove to be an injury and op- 
pression to the American laborer. It must be evident toall who study 
this bill that the claim so often made here that this revision is intended 
merely as a protection to the laborers in the industries of the country is 
false. _ The census statistics compiled during the last year upon exam- 
ination will disclose the fact that during 1880 there was found to be in- 


vested in man ing enterprises of all kinds in the United States 
$2,790,272, 660 of capital. 

It will be further discovered by reference to the tables accompanying 
the census that there was paid out in the shape of wages the sum of 
$967,953,795; there was paid for material used in the different manu- 
factures something over $3,000,000,000,-and the value of the product 
was in excess of $5,000,000,000. I have made an ¢stimate from these 
different tables and have discovered that the percentage of the profit 
to capital invested in all manufactures during that year was 70.7 per 
cent., and that the income on labor was only 29.3 per cent. Your bill, 
then, is made for the purpose of enabling capital to realize 70.7 per cent. 
profit and made to realize only 29.3 per cent. for labor. 

When, Mr. Chairman, the bill of 1842 was under consideration in 
Congress in 1846, and the effort was being made to reduce the taxation 
there, a famous, able, and courageous man representing the State of 
Pennsylvania, David Wilmot, declared on the floor of the House that 
protection wasan abomination. What would that great Pennsylvanian 
say of this bill if he were present at this time? 

Mr. KELLEY. Helived tostump his State for protection every year 
throughout a series of years after that. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I have but five minutes, and hope 
the gentleman will not take it from me. 

I would that we had the voices of such Pennsylvanians to-day to 
denounce the iniquities that you propose to perpetrate upon the coun- 
try under the present so-called tariff bill. Mr. Chairman, I trust I 
may be permitted to quote the language of that great Pennsylvanian, 
David Wilmot, in Congress, on the occasion to which I have referred. 
He said in reference to that tariff bill that he “‘ believed it to be unjust 
and oppressive, inflicting heavy burdens upon the interests of the coun- 
try for the purpose of building up a monopoly or privileged class in the 
Jand.” He believed it to be ** a bill of abominations, in violation of the 
genius of our institutions, of the provisions of our Constitution, and 
fatally subversive of the rights and liberties of the people.” He was in 
favor of ‘‘a revenue tariff, of an equal, just, and constitutional tariff, 
which would grant equal protection to all, exclusive privileges to 
none.” 

I would to God, Mr. Chairman, that the Pennsylvanians here to-day 
had the courage and the patriotic convictions that David Wilmot had « 
in 1846. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to speak.to the paragraph. These two 
articles first mentioned here, all three in fact, are made principally 
from wood. Formerly they were made from whisky. The reduction, 
taking the equivalent ad valorem, is in the first case from 25 per cent. 
to 10percent., and in the other from 60 per cent. to 20 per cent.; avery 
large reduction. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally.rose; and Mr. BRIGGS having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMP- 
SON, one of its clerks, informed the House that the Senate had passed 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
the joint resolution (H. Res. 323) making appropriations for continuing 
the work of the Tenth Census. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. HASKELL. I desire to say a word on this item, because it fur- 
nishes a good illustration of the wise policy of the committee. We have 
reduced the duty from 5 cents per pound to 2 cents, and from 30 cents 
per pound to 10 cents per pound. It is the acid used in the reduction 
of lead, and we have put the rate at what it is in the bill for the pur- 
pose of making the business thoroughly competitive. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Hlinois. Its use is in dyeing, not in manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Iam quoting from good anthority— 
Mr. ALDRICH, of Rhode Island. 

Mr. HASKELL. Itis used in the manufacture of dyes, but its great 
consumption is in the corroding of leads. And we have got here a rate 
which will enable the tide-water industries to import the article if the 
prices at home are found to be too high. We have made this great 
reduction in the interest of competition. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Why, then, do the Treasury offi- 
cials say that only 20 cents will be realized from this article next year? 

Mr. HASKELL. Because they went on the basis of the importation 
under the old rate of 30 cents per pound. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. But that rate is changed and they 
give 20 cents as the amount of importation under the new rate. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman from Illinois ought to know that 
these estimates are based on the importations of last year. They have 


been stated to be unfair and this very item shows they are unfair; 
because in reducing the rate from 30 cents a pound to 10 cents a pound 
the duty ceases to be prohibitory and imports will be allowed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam glad to hear the gentleman say that in this 
case the rates have been reduced from being prohibitory so as to allow 
importation. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The table estimates what I have 
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mentioned as the importation under the reduced tariff proposed by the | to the committee. In this particular case I believe the article should 


committee. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman does not seem to understand the 
estimates of the expertatall. Ifthe same importationsshould continue 
the next year as last year, the expert says the result would be so and so; 
but the expert does not say what will be the amount of duty received 
under this bill. Thatis, it has not come into his method of making his 
estimates that in reducing the duty from the prohibitory rate of 30 cents 
to a revenue rate of 10 cents there would be undoubtedly importation. 
So that this item which has been made the occasion of a severe criticism 
of the committee is really illustrative in every line of it of that policy 
which the committee has followed wherever it found a prohibitory rate, 
to lower it in the interest of competition. 

Mr. SPRINGER rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me one mo- 
ment before he proceeds? 1 want to say to his colleague [Mr. TOWN- 
SHEND] that I have here the tariff of 1846, for the defense of which he 
so eulogized Wilmot, who, like myself at that time, had scales on his 
eyes and was a free-trader. And I wish to say that that tariff puta 
higher duty on these acids than we now propose to put on them. Ac- 
cording to the gentleman from Dlinois, what was all right then is all 
wrong now. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Wilmot said that same bill of 
1846 was a bill of abominations, and I am satisfied if he were here now 
he would say the same thing of this bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. That was the bill of 1842. You eulogized him for 
approving your free-trade bill of 1846, which put higher duties on these 
articles than the committee now pro 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the Committee on Ways and Means for 
putting one line in this bill that seems to follow the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission and responds to the demands of the people for 
a revenue tariff. They have taken an article from the prohibitory list, 
to-wit: acids, of which only 3,000 pounds were imported last year under 
one head and 2 pounds under the other, and put such rates upon it that 
it may yield revenue. 

The committee are to be commended for its wisdom here, and the 
only thing I regret is that the wisdom has only been apparent in two 
lines of the bill up to this point, while the rule has been the other way 
on all the other articles. 

Tamalso much obliged to the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. HASKELL] 
for the statement that this estimate as to the amount of reductions 
under this bill is delusive and unreliable. The Treasury stated under 
these items there would be with the same importations as last year 
$70.40 of revenue in one case and 20 cents of revenue in the other, an 
inconsiderable revenue not worth the collection. But the gentleman 
from Kansas reminds us that when you have reduced the rate you have 
raised the revenue, and therefore we may expect a large sum of money 
under this tax in the next fiscal year after this law goes into effect. 

That is the admission of a fact which gentlemen on this side of the 
House have been trying to beat into the minds of our colleagues on the 
other side ever since this tariff discussion began; that is, that a reduc- 
tion of rates which are now prohibitory and above the revenue standard 
will increase the revenues of the Government. 

If there is any reduction of rates proposed by this bill, instead of re- 
ducing the revenues of the Government it will, as the gentleman from 
Kansas has just stated, increase the revenues. Therefore, wherein this 
billisright it will increase the revenues of the Government, and wherein 
it is wrong it will increase the subsidies to manufacturers. I therefore 
ask gentlemen to reverse their policy, the rule of this bill, and make 
the exception the rule, and we will then have a good revenue tariff. 

I withdraw my pro forma amendment and will support the motion of 
my coll e [Mr. TOWNSHEND]. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Has the time for debate expired upon the pend- 

amendment? 
e CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Then I will move to strike out the last word. 
In looking over four of this tariff bill I have found twenty-one 
articles on the dutiable list, the highest revenue produced from any of 
them being $768, and the most of them yielding little or nothing in the 
way of revenue. In regard to the article now under consideration I 
notice it is estimated that the rate here proposed will yield a revenue 
of 20 cents, 

I did feel disposed to submit to this House the propriety of striking 
from the list of dutiable articles all those which are not fairly estimated 
to yield a thousand dollars a year of revenue., But I find that those 
who are skilled in supplying the information upon which the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means is obliged to act have shown various ways in 
which such a course would not be advisable; that perhaps such a rule 
as that might strike some article which ought not to be stricken from 
the dutiable list. I hesitate, therefore, whether or not to submit such 
a proposition. 

I intended to submit the very motion which has been made by the 
honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND]. I su to 
the House to consider whether or not it may not be better to strike 
from the dutiable list in this tariff bill all articles that will not yield 
a rivenue of $1,000 a year. Ido not make the motion, but I suggest it 


be stricken from the dutiable list. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what the President has recommended. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Allow me to say to the gentleman from California’ 
[Mr. RosEcRANS] that the Secretary of the Treasury some years ago 
recommended that all articles should be stricken from the dutiable list 
which did not yield a revenue of $10,000 a year. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The oeron was bre upon the movon of Mr. TOWNSHEND, of 
Tllinois, to strike out the pending paragraph, and it was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: ig 

Acid, citric, 10 cents per pound, 
Acid, tartaric, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Here is another item which 
enue; last year but $1.27. I moveto strike out 
taric, 10 cents per pound.” 

I desire simply to say that this article now yields a revenue of $1.27; 
and should this bill become a law and there should be the same im- 
portations under it as under the present law, this article would yield a 
yearly revenue of but 85 cents. , 

Mr. KELLEY. But we propose to reduce the duty on this article 
33 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What difference will that make? 

Mr. KELLEY. And under the general doctrine that with lower 
duties we will obtain more revenue, we will under the proposed duty 
get more revenue from this article. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why retain a long list of articles which yield but 
a few dollars or cents each of revenue? Why not simplify the tariff 
laws of the country by putting allsuch articles on the free-list ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] state to the committee whether this reduction of the rate of 
duty will increase the revenue? 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe it will; but I can not tell what will be the 
condition of the weather on any day next year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is not that the effect of reducing prohibitory rates 
of duty, to increase the revenues of the Government? 

Mr. KASSON. The question is whether this proposed duty will not 
be equally prohibitory. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam asking the gentleman from Pennsylvania the 
question. 

Mr. KELLEY. A reduction of duties which are now prohibitory to 
a rate which will permit importations will increase revenue. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is an inflexible law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HASKELL. As is the axiom that two and two make four. 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe that by reducing the rate of duty on this 
article 33 per cent. we will give a ce for competitive importations; 
but I think it would be dangerous to put the article on the free-list. 

Mr. MORRISON. If my colleague [Mr. SPRINGER] will allow me, 
I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] if the 
object of reducing the rate of duty on this article or any other was to 
invite importations? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not know that it was; I can not speak for you. 

Mr. HASKELL. Allow me to make just a statement to illustrate 
what my friend from Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is driving at. Hescolds 
us if we do not reduce rates of duties, and says that we are leaving bur- 
dens on the people. And then when we do reduce the rates, precisely 
as he asks us to do, he stands up in holy horror and says that the re- 
duction of the rates will increase the revenues of the Government, and 
they do not want to increase the burdens of the people. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Allow me a single word in answer to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL]. The gentleman says that I com- 
plain of the reduction of the rates of duty so as to. produce increased 
revenue. Ido not complain of that. Iam perfectly willing to make 
this tariff a revenue tariff, and to put on the free-list a sufficient num- 
ber of articles to reduce the revenue to be derived under this tariff to 
the amount needed by the Government. That is what I am in favor 
of. Wecan not dothatby rates whichare prohibitory, or whichamount 
to prohibition, on the principle of high protection to home industry. 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The estimated income from this arti- 
cle, under the proposed rate of duty, is 85 cents. Now, I want to 
know if I should pay that sum now, will that stop the debate and get 
this item out of the bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that this is a reduction 
of taxes just such as I tried to depict yesterday when I made a few re- 
marks on this bill. This item isa fair exemplar of the spirit and intent 
of the whole bill. This item is a palpable cheat and a fraud upon the 
people of the country. That there is proposed here a reduction of duty 
from 15 cents to 10 cents per pound on this article is an unquestioned 
fact. But you will perceive, sir, that it is made upon an article the rev- 


ields very little rew 
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enues from which amounted to the enormous sum of $1.27 for the last 
fiscal year. The reduction leaves it in such shape that for the next 
year it is estimated to amount to 85cents. Now, sir, let these reformers 
of the tariff go before the people and tell them that we are reducing 
taxes; that we have reduced the tax on the whole importation of tar- 
taric acid from $1.27 to 85 cents per annum. And this sort of a sham 
is to be paraded before the tax-payers of this country as a “‘ tariff 
reform.” 

Will they not be delighted when they learn that the 54,000,000 peo- 
ple of this country, instead of paying the aggregate sum of $1.27 upon 
the importation of tartaric acid, upon the recommendation of this 
junketing Tariff Commission and by a bill matured and brought into 
Congress by the Committee on Ways and Means of this House they 
will hereafter have to pay only 85 cents? Sir, I feel that this 54,000,- 
000 of people should in great humility and with much ess ex- 
press to the committee and to the House their great obligations for this 
reduction. I hope, however, that they will pause long enough indoing 
so to give me some little consideration for trying in my humble way 
to expose this most egregious ‘‘sham.’’ 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. CARLISLE, it was 
not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Camphor, refined, 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I desire to offer an amendment to 
strike out the line last read. 

Mr. TUCKER. Allow me to makea suggestion in the interest of all 
parties. The Clerk reads very fast and sometimes in these short items 
passes so rapidly from one to another that members have not time to 
get in their amendments. Would it not be well for the Clerk, after 
reading a line or paragraph, to pause for a moment to see whether any 
one desires to offer an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not take advantage of any haste 
in the reading of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Lllinois. I move to amend by striking out 
the line last read. Mr. Chairman, the amount of refined camphor im- 
ported into the United States last year was eleven pounds; the value 
of that import was $5, and the amount of revenue derived from it 55 
cents. The Committee on Ways and Means and the Tariff Commission 
have not proposed any change whatever in this rate of duty. There- 
fore it was an easy task for the Treasury official to estimate, as he has 
done in this table, the amount of revenue which will be realized next 
year at 56 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the best illustrations of the effect of the 
present bill in enabling men to become rich by law at the expense of 
those who dig their money out of the soil or earn it in the sweat of 
their brow. In my judgment no good excuse can be given by this com- 
mittee for continuing this rate of duty, when the factstares them squarely 
in the face that there will not beany greater amount of revenue derived 
from it the coming year than was derived the last year, as the existing 
rate of duty is continued. It is purely and simply a prohibitory tax. 
The bill virtually says to the American people you shall not buy this 
article from any person except the few favored individuals engaged in 
its manufacture in this country. 

The manufacturers engaged in the manufacture of this article are 
demanding at the hands of Congress that we shall enrich them by legis- 
islation—that we shall vote them bounty out of the pockets of people 
who earn their money by honest labor. This is all I wanted to say in 
regard to this article. I hope the committee will strike out this item 
and place it in the free-list. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, I wish.-to call the attention of the 
House to the sincerity of the gentleman who has lastspoken. I re- 
member that he has been the eulogist of the tariff of 1846. 
ne TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I was not. I was quoting David 

ilmot. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman was eulogizing David Wilmot for 
eulogizing that tariff. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. No, sir; he did not eulogize the 
tariff of 1846. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 

an TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me one 
word? 

Mr. HEPBURN. No,sir; notnow. Atthelastsession of Congress, 
upon a proposition of the gentleman from Texas declaring that the tariff 
ot 1846 was the proper one to be adopted by this House, the gentleman 
from Illinois voted *‘ ay.” 

Now, in that tariff of 1846 which the gentleman eulogized and which 
he declared was the proper one for this country to adopt, I find that 
this same article so constantly in use by the poor (the champion of 
whom the gentleman is) was taxed 9 cents a pound or 40 per cent. 
[laughter], while this bill reduces the tax nearly 100 per cent. I 
simply call the attention of the House to the consistency of the gen- 
tleman in thus declaring himself so earnestly in favor of the poor. 
[Laughter and applause. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
the amendment by striking out the last word. My friend from Iowa 


(Mr. HEPBURN] was mistaken in saying that I had eulogized the tariff 
of 1846. I was simply calling attention to the fact that Pennsylvania 
at that day had a brave, truthful representative, who in scathing lan- 
guage denounced the doctrine of protection as an abomination when 
discussing the tariff of 1846. . 

But while on my feet I will say to my friend that there are many 
things in the tariff of 1846 which I do heartily approve. I think it 
was a vast improvement over the tariff of 1842, and was a much bet- 
ter tariff than the present or the one embraced in this bill. The tariff 
of 1846 contained some provisions which were not wise; but it was in 
the main right. It was mainly a revenue tariff, and without injuring 
any legitimate manufacturing interest increased the revenues of the 
Government enormously. The operation and effect of the protective 
tariff of 1842 and the revenue tariff of 1846 illustrated the difference 
between the two systems and the great advantage of the latter to the 
masses and the country. 

Mr. BUCK. The tariff of 1846 ruined nearly every woolen manu- 
facturer in Connecticut. Iname especially the Thompson Carpet Manu- 
factory of Thompsonville, and the woolen manufactory of Rockville. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I do not know what the effect of 
the tariff of 1846 was upon the few individuals engaged in the manu- 
factures mentioned, the few bloated aristocrats engaged in woolen man- 
ufacture in Connecticut. [Laughterand applause.] I knowit brought 
relief to the homes of the poor and the laboring classes of the country. 

I also know that the tariff of 1846 brought an era of prosperity to 
industries that never previously existed at any period under a protect- 
ive tariff. Now, all I wish to say to my friend is—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman withdraw his pro forma 
amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I do. 

Theamendmentof Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, was then disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Castor beans or seeds, 50 cents per bushel of fifty pounds. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I move to add at the end, after the word 
‘í pounds,” the following words: 


Provided, The same shall not exceed 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


It seems, sir, these castor-beans are used in this country for the pur- 
pose of making—what gentlemen on the other side of the House will at 
once understand—making castor-oil. [Laughter.] It is in fact what- 
may be properly termed an infant industry. [Renewed laughter.] 
Scarcely any member of this House, even my venerable friend from 
Pennsylvania, but will recall something of those early days when he 
was compelled, irrespective of duties, specific or otherwise, to take the 
pure castor-oil which is expressed in this country between heated plates 
of Pennsylvania iron from the bean. ` 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not remember as they used senna and manna 
in my family. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman does not perhaps remem- 
ber it or perhaps never underwent that sort of purgation. I made a 

a moment in favor of soap. Now, soap only takes care of 
the outside of the platter. The gentleman from Pennsylvania perhaps 
got something internal and got it no doubt free of duty. [Laughter.] 

But to come back to the matter seriously. Here we have castor beans 
or seeds, 50 cents per bushel of fifty pounds. There are only eight es- 
tablishments making this oil, only one hundred and eighty-seven per- 
sons, males, engaged in it, and one child. I have the reports hcre— 
and only $474,000 of money invested in it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Not more people than that engaged in raising castor- 

Mr. COX, of New York. In making castor-vil. 

Mr. KELLEY. You are talking about beans. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I am talking of both, for one is the prod- 
uct,of the other. You see by these tables there is no importation of 

Mr. KELLEY. One is the product of the other, for without castor- 
beans there would be no castor-oil. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will do my own process of ratiocination. 

Mr. KELLEY. That word knocks me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX, of New York. If I do not connect the oil with the bean 
then my remarks will go for nothing. I will make the ‘‘concatena- 
tion” accordingly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, just look at it. Our castor-beans imported last year 
amounted to 47,000 bushels—$48,000 worth—on which the duty col- 
lected was $28,000. It is estimated now we shall have $23,000 revenue 
from it. The tax on it is 50 cents a bushel now, over 48 per cent. ad 
valorem. It appears on the castor-bean there has been a reduction 
from last year, that is from the present tariff I mean; a small reduction 
of 58 per cent. to 48 per cent.; and I should like to know from this 
committee, from these gentlemen who have these castor-beans raised in 
their own districts, why it is that they raise this tariff above the esti- 
mates of the commission. They did it and they have never given any 
reason forit. They are thoroughly dumb. 


Mr. KELLEY. You are using such large words you ought not to 
challenge me. 
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Mr. COX, of New York. You are using such large ad valorems I 
must use words in comparison with them. [Laughter.] The gentle- 
man can give no reason why they have raised it above the estimates of 
the Tariff Commission. When we come to find it out perhaps ten to 
one but what we will find it is done in favor of some infant industry 
in Kansas and Pennsylvania, or somewhere else in connection with this 
matter. They raise beans out there, and the beans make oil, and there 
is a little joker in connection with this business somewhere. [Laugh- 
ter.] If the object of this bill is as I think it is, or if the result of the 
bill is to make all our duties which are raised or produced in this coun- 
try scarcer and harder they succeed by these high tarifis. 

What is the tariff on this castor-oil? I donot mean the bean; on the 
bean it is 40 per cent. What is the tariffon castor-cilnow? Why, sir, 
it is 128 per cent., and yet they now propose to get it up higher and 
beyond what the commission had recommended. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. I ask the 
chairman of the committee why on this item the committee concluded 
to raise the rate from 20 to 50 centsa bushel? Thirty was the rate 
recommended by the Tariff Commission, a body which was created for 
the purpose of representing all of the industries of the country, and I 
had supposed all of them had a representative on it, but it seems that 
the castor-bean was omitted from the members of that committee and 
they have asked for a rate here of 30 cents a bushel as the rate of tax 
on the bean. Now, the gentlemen composing the Committee on Ways 
and Means have raised it to 50 cents a bushel, and I wish to know 
whether there is any reason for it, That isall. [Cries of “‘ Vote!’’] 

Mr. RANDALL. I think I can answer that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. 

Mr. RANDALL. This is a Western interest, and I voted in the com- 
mittee at the instance, as I understood, of an Illinois man T. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well I can speak for Illinois. I can tell the gen- 
tlemen that Illinois does not want any protection on beans. Ifit was 

tinto the tariff on the assumed wish of the State of Illinois it had 
just as well be taken off. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will speak for that item. This is a matter of 
considerable importance, and if I can have the attention of the commit- 
tee for a moment I think they willagree with me. In the entire Mis- 
sissippi Valley the castor-bean crop—taking in the States of Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Arkansas and Kansas—is one of the most valuable 
crops raised to the Western farmer, valuable in that the product comes 
into market at the season it does, and furnishing labor to women and 

“children in picking the pods as it does. And more than that, it is bet- 
ter than the old fashioned clover crop for improving some of the soils of 
our prairie lands throughout the West. Now the commission rate fixed 
upon this article was regarded by the farmers who raise this product, 
and other persons affected indirectly or in any manner connected with 
this industry, as too low a rate. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Let me ask the gentleman from Kansas whether 
the Tariff Commission report shows in any form that any farmer asked 
a higher rate of duty? 

Mr. HASKELL. I donot know that any farmer appeared before the 
committee or the commission. 

Mr. COX, of New York. But the manufacturers did. 

Mr. HASKELL. But I do know that until the tariff was placed 
upon this article none of these beans were raised in this country to any 
extent. I know that when the tariff was placed upon it it sprang up 
as one of the valuable agricultural products of the West. I know it 
has reduced the price of the oil about one-half by the protection we gave 
to the crude material. 

I voted in the committee to increase the duty on it in this particular 
item because I believed, since we were to have a protective tariff bill, 
that a crop as valuable as I know this to be ought to receive the same 
care that every other item in the bill will receive. I want to say fur- 
ther, that on my own motion in the committee the present tariff rate 
on the beans and oil was reduced 20 per cent.—the average reduction 
made by the bill. 

Now, I hope in justice and fairness, that this great agricultural prod- 
uct, so valuable to the Mississippi Valley, will not be singled out for 
invidious amendments. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Debateuponthe pendingamendmentis exhausted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Chairman, I renew the amendment. I wish at 
this stage of the discussion and on this item of reduction of the import 
duties on this agricultural product to say a word in behalf of the 
11,000,000 of producers of the Mississippi Valley. 

I am quite reasonably supposed to be authorized to speak in behalf 
of agricultural products. I represent a constituency entirely devoted 
to farming pursuits, an intelligent, thrifty population, who in the 
main are the owners and proprietors of the acres they cultivate, and in 
a region of country which for variety of products and fertility of soil 
has no superior on earth. 

Sir, this bill is paraded here as one in the interests of the people of 
this whole country and fair in its provisions as to all. It is pretended 
to be based upon the theory of ‘‘ protection ’’ of the labor and industries 
of the whole people. 


Let us examine it and see how this pretension is sustained as to that 
vast and indi ble agricultural industry of that great interior valley 
to which I have alluded. 

I will take as an example the single State of Illinois, which, as will 
be seen on examination of the census statistics of 1880, on simply three 
of its varied cereal products was for the year preceding (1879) as follows: 


Bushels. 
EEEE TER a E E T L LNE EE ANE ETEEN 325,792, 481 
... 51,110,502 
COBEN Ses occa co T S S A iste neater a EEE SE EEO ~ 63,189, 200 
to which the product of hay, 2,595,530 tons, makes an aggregate of pro- 
ductions for a single year absolutely bewildering in its vastness. 

And yet this great industry, of which the exhibit I have just given is 
but a mere fraction, has no part or lot in the grand ‘‘protective”’ policy 
5o ludd and paraded as the basis of this pretentious, discriminative 

ill, 

No, sir; the millions of agricultural producers and the t body of 
the laboring men of this country have no share in discriminating legi 
lation such as is proposed by this bill, except to be cheated and deluded 
by its advocates, to bear the burdens it imposes, and to pay the bounties 
to the favored monopolists in the interests of whom it was notoriously 
concocted. 

Talk about legislative ‘‘ protection’’ of home industries! 

Take the vast corn crops of the West, the wheat crops, the oats crops, 
the hay crops, and the scores of other productions, running into billions 
in bushels and millions in tons; take the immense beef production, and 
the pork and bacon and lard products of that great region, enough to 
feed empires, and tell me upon which or any of them you propose to 
apply the lauded “‘ protective’’ policy with which this iniquiteus bill 
so abundantly abounds. 

I will answer my own question, sir, and tell «you, in the face of a 
cheated people, upon none of them. 

And I will tell you more, sir; you can not by legislative enactments, 
imposing duties on imports with ‘‘protective’’ provisions in them, pro- 
tect any of these products. And the intelligent legislator who pretends 
to do so knows that he attempts a delusion; and he also knows that 
when, by “‘ protective” legislation he subsidizes by rich bounties the- 
manufacturing industri e not only builds up and fosters monopoly 
but accomplishes that by a robbery of the agricultural, producing, 
and other labor industries of the country. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the pro forma amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. 


Mr. SPARKS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
Mr. THOMAS. I renew the amendment which has just been with- 
drawn. 


When Congress attempts to protect the agricultural interests of this 
country, we are met by the free-traders with a howl of ridicule. They 
make their campaigns through the country, going before the agricult- 
ural people, howling in their ears at every cross-road and from every 
stump that the legislation of this country is all in the interests of the 
manufacturer with nothing for the farmer. 

When the Committee on Ways and Means bring in a provision here 
which fosters an industry and an interest which is quite respectable in 
the State that I come from, we see the Representatives, three in num- 
ber, Democratic Representatives, representatives of cheap labor, repre- 
sentatives of the idea that labor is dishonorable and ought to be de- 
graded, rise to their feet and howl in ridicule. Angry and chagrined 
that the protection given in this bill is not entirely destroyed, they 
hope to accomplish that result by ridiculing the reduction which has 
been made. However small the production of this article may be, I 
should like to see it protected substantially. Ishould like to see these 
industries encouraged. And I speak for that part of Illinois, that 
Egyptian district, sir, that believes in a protective tariff, that is in 
favor of having the agricultural interest protected and built up and 
their rights recognized by the legislation of this country. 

And when the gentleman from theSangamon district [ Mr. SPRINGER 
rises in his place and complacently proposes to speak for Illinois, 
would suggest to him that it might be well for him to wait until the 
Legislature of the State of Illinois spreads his jurisdiction over a greater 
territory than is embraced within its present limits before he speaks s0- 
volubly for Illinois in the interest of free trade and cheap labor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not n 

Mr. VALENTINE. I make the point of order that this is the second 
time the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has made a motion 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But I did not make any remark with regard to- 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. VALENTINE. I do with regard to the gentleman from Illinois. 
I ask the Chair to rule upon the point I have made. 
oe SPRINGER. I do not suppose the Chair needs prompting in 

i itions. 


The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is. 


entitled to the floor and will proceed. 
Mr. SPRINGER. My colleague [Mr. THOMAS] has claimed that L 
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have no right to speak for the people of Illinois with regard to protec- 
tion and free trade, but claims the right himself to speak for thatState 
and to say the people of that State are in favor of a protective tariff. 

Mr. THOMAS. I speak for my own district, while you claimed to 

k for Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. He speaks for his own district I hope and not for 
mine. My district pvo me nearly 4,500 majority. 

Mr. THOMAS. e district of my colleague produces corn; corn 
roduces whisky, and whisky produces Democrats. Hencehis majority. 
Laughter. 

Mr ATHERTON. I would like to know if the gentleman from 

Maine ever heard that anecdote before. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My colleague borrowed it from the gentleman 
from Maine some time ago, and gets it off now as if it was an original 
proposition. 

The gentleman says whisky produces Democrats where I live. Some- 
thing produced a great many Democrats at last election; and it made 
gentlemen on the other side very uncomfortable when they came to the 
polls and recorded their votes. ‘They thought, some of them, that there 
had been an overproduction of whisky. The fact is it was an overpro- 
duction of Democrats which disturbed the gentlemen on that side. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘There has been an increase of whisky. There is 
now before Congress a complaint of an overproduction of whisky. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what is the matter. There has been an 
overproduction both of whisky and Democrats [laughter on the Repub- 
lican side] to suit the gentleman’s party. There were entirely more 
Democrats at the polls than was comfortable to my friends on the other 
side. My friend from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] came into the House 
last. year with a bill known as the McKinley bill, which was for the 
purpose of increasing the burdens on the laboring people of the coun- 
try. He championed that bill, made a protective speech, went before 
his constituents having 3,500 majority to go upon, according to the fig- 
ures of the last Presidential election, and when the returns came in he 
had to go scouting around in the back incts for 8 majority which 
his opponent got. ‘The same sort of thing was witnessed all over the 
West and everywhere where this question was discussed and pronounced 
upon by the people. The people have pronounced against this idea of 
protecting the farmers of the country by taxing them. That is the 
theory of this bill, that the more the people are taxed the more they 
are protected. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not yield to the gentleman. 
anything about the bonded period. 

Mr. WHITE. I want to say one word in defense of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

.Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman can speak after I have gotthrough. 

Mr. WHITE. I only wish to say that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MOKNTET) was on the committee that reported the bonded-extension 
bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I knew the A esen from Kentucky was going 

period. 


to say sonetning anon! the bond 

The CHAT . The time of the gentleman from Nlinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] has expired. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to move a bona fide amendment, 
to strike outthe word ‘‘ fifty,” inline 200, and insert the word “‘thirty,”’ 
the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission; so that it will read: 

Castor beans or seeds, 30 cents per bushel of fifty pounds. 

I would not have made that motion if the Committee on Ways and 
Means had given a good reason for increasing the rate of duty in this 
case above the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission, which was 30 
cents a bushel. It is about time we settled on some rate in reference 
to all of these items from which a small amount of revenue is derived, 
and for which there is such a great necessity in this country. 

I do not know why this discussion has occurred in reference to 
whisky on a little item about castor-oil. It seems to me utterly irrel- 
evant; there is no connection at all between them; no connection be- 
tween them any more than there is between Democrats and whisky. 
[Laughter.] No gentleman here, speaking seriously as I am now, will 
hesitate to tell the House and the country, if he is honest, that there 
is more whisky consumed in States which give a Republican majority, 
as was proven not long since by Mr. VEsT in the Senate, than is con- 
sumed in States givinga Democratic majority. Idonot know how that 
is; I thought it was otherwise until the facts came out. 

The truth is the Republican party drinks a great deal of whisky clan- 
destinely that we do not know anything about. [Laughter.] That is 
the case in Maine, where the Democrats pregiscaly dng ad vat eae Mes 
it. And I notice that when the Democrats pay for it the Republicans 
come in for their share. 

Mr, REED. When my friend from New York takes it it does not 
remain clandestine very long. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ithasitseffect. [Laughter.] It enables 
me sometimes to see things I can not otherwise see. [Renewed laugh- 
ter.] I can see double; I can see a quorum sometimes in this House 
when it does not exist, especially where the gent!eman from Maine ap- 
p Mek up into three or four ordinary persons. [Continued 

ughter. 
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But what I want, in all seriousness, is a vote in this House whether, 
at the instance of a manufacturer, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
said, we will protect this castor-bean and castor-oil business, which runs 
only eight establishments, and pay no attention to the many consum- 
ers of castor-oil. 

Gentlemen will remember that, as I said at the outset, there are a 
great number of small people in this country, not counting the one who 
now addresses you. [Laughter.] Look at the census and you will 
learn exactly how much castor-oil may be needed in this country. It 
is in the interest of the infantry, not to speak of the older people, to 
have castor-oil cheap. [Laughter. ] 

When the gentleman from Kansas said that the tariff had made cas- 
tor-oil cheaper and cheaper, he gave no facts to substantiate his as- 
sertion. It is not true that the tariff has reduced the price of that 
article. 

Mr. HASKELL. It istrue that when a tariff duty was put on the cas- 
tor-bean and home production commenced, castor-oil commenced going 
down. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. Itdid, did it? [Renewed laughter.] I 
am glad that the Committee on Ways and Means have reduced the tax 
on sugar so as to follow castor-oil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. Does 
he withdraw his last amendment? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Ido not; I want a vote on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote will be taken upon the first amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], which will 
be read by the Clerk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Add to the clause relating to “ castor beans or seeds" the following: 

“ Provided, The same not exceed 30 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The question was taken on the amendment; and it was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on the amendment of Mr. Cox, of New York, 
to strike out ‘‘50’’ and insert ‘‘30;’? so that the clause would read: 

Castor beans or seeds, 30 cents per bushel of fifty pounds, 


The question was taken upon the amendment; and upon a division 
there were—ayes 67, noes 93. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. COX, of New York, called for tellers. x 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Cox, of New York, and Mr. HASKELL 
were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 90, noes 95. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Castor-oil, 80 cents per gallon. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I move toamend the clause just read by striking 
out “80” and inserting “40.” I find upon a comparison of the sched- 
ules with to castor-oil that under the proposed duty the esti- 
mated revenue to be derived from castor-oil will be $728,88. Therefore 
the rate proposed in this bill will amount virtually to an exclusion of 
that article from importation. 

I wish to call the attention of this Committee of the Whole to one or 
two inconsistencies, or at least what seem to me to be very great im- 
proprieties, in this bill. I want to call attention to the fact that many 
things which may be deemed essentials of life, which enter into every- 
day consumption, are placed upon schedules at a very high rate of duty, 
while others that could be dispensed with or are absolutely vicious are 
placed on a lower schedule. 

Heretofore the tariff rate on the article of castor-oil has been 127.98 
per cent. ad valorem. What has it been on champagne? Castor-oil, 
that is in every-day use, according to the past rate of duty pays 127 
per cent. ad valorem; and according to the rate proposed to this House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means it will pay 100 per cent. Yet 
champagne, to make you drunk, pays only 46 per cent. and a frac- 
tion. 

Now, what further? I find that ginger ale, that at least might be 
as readily dispensed with as this commodity, pays a duty of only 20 
per cent. Gentlemen claim that they are in favor of the masses, that 
they are in favor of laboring men. 

What duty does your laboring man pay for hisdiamondsand his pearls 
and eyerything in the way EAER which is a luxury? He poys 
only 10 per cent. Yet it is proposed to put this article at a duty of 102 
per cent. 

I would suggest to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and to his colleagues on that committee, that last year they 
urged that the Tariff Commission would enable this House to ascertain 
what the Committee on Ways and Means could not tell us. Now, the 
Tariff Commission has proposed a reduction to 80 per cent. of the duty 
on this article; yet the Committee on Ways and Means by their action 
say that the commission did not know what it was talking about, and 
they propose to increase the duty recommended by the commission so 
as to make it over 100 per cent. 


These are the things which abound all through the bill. These are 


peculiarities which make the bill an abomination in many respects. 
This clamor that you are in favor of the masses is not founded in truth; 
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else why pat champagne, an intoxicant, on a schedule of only 48 per 
cent. and yet put this on a schedule of 102? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BELFORD. Mr. Chairman, there are some features of this de- 
bate that have offered me some amusement. I observe that when we 
reach the words ‘‘acid, acetic and acetous,’’ the distinguished gentle- 
man from the Springfield district of Ilinois [Mr. SPRINGER] rises in 
his place and makes a number of acid-ulons remarks. When we reach 
castor-beans and castor-oil we have a flood-tide of eloquence from the 
distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. ot and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY. A diarrhea of words, 

Mr. BELFORD. Wehave spent two days in the consideration of the 
items of this bill, and we have reached the ninth page. The bill con- 
tains one hundred and forty pages. Itis a bill that has been carefully, 
deliberately, and wisely considered week after week and month after 
month by the Committee on Ways and Means. If we are to make no 
greater progress in the future than we have in the past this Congress 
will have adjourned before we shall reach the last paragraph of the bill. 
Now, I say in the interest of public justice, in the interest of the great 
mass of the American people who are suffering by virtue of the fact 
that the national Treasury is burdened to-day with a surplus revenue 
of $150,000,000 taken out of the channels of trade and business, it is 
our solemn duty to proceed with the consideration of this bill. 

But the point I desire to make is that the amendments offered to the 
bill do not in the main come from members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means; they do not come from gentlemen who for weeks and months 
have studied this question. The people will not be befooled by any 
attempted eloquence on this floor. There are enormities touching the 
Bessemer-steel tariff; are you going to reform them? There are rob- 
beries touching the sugar tariff; are you going to reform them? Are 
you haggling on one side of this House or the other to prevent any re- 
vision of the tariff under the silly notion that you are going to bam- 
boozle and humbug the people of this country any longer? 

At the last session I voted against the creation of the Tariff Com- 
mission, because I believed it to be in the interest of delay. I want 
to vote for the tariff bill this session, because I want to see the enor- 
mous burdens under which the people of this country are laboring re- 
lieved and diminished. Let us proceed, then, with the consideration 
of this bill without eternally and everlastingly offering amendments 
about castor-oil, or tartaric acid, or pyroligneous acid, or anything of 
that sort. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from the 
Golden State, the gentleman who represents the Rocky Mountains, or 
some elevated plateau from which he looks down on mankind in gen- 
eral—the gentleman whose head stands up to catch the first rays of the 
morning and the last rays of sunset at evening—undertakes to lecture 
intelligent members of this House. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman the other day had a little success in making some 
amusement. It is a great pity he did not rest on his laurels. I say to 
him that all his talk just now is what the French would call mere per- 
siflage. Why do I say it? Because we are now in the last month of 
this Congress—a Republican Congress, with ample power to have taken 
off this great burden from the people. They had all of last session in 
which to doit. They are responsible for not doing it. And now when 
they bring in a bill almost at the last moment, and when gentlemen 
like myself move to place an article at the rate where the commission 
left it—a motion which I have made in the interest of the consumers, 
not in the interest of a few manufacturers—the gentleman undertakes 
to read usa lesson because we endeavor in this way to analyze this 
bill from time to time. Why, sir, does not the gentleman know that 
this committee through nearly the whole of this schedule has nar e 
the schedule of the commission? This very item is changed. en 
look at dextrine, on which there is an increase of 10 per cent. over the 
present rate, the proposed duty being 2} cents per pound, which is 
equivalent to 58 percent. For what object is such a duty proposed? 
To keep out foreign potatoes up in Maine, as we will show when we 
come to that question. 

These various changes are dictated entirely by the protectionists; yet 
we can not offer an amendment to reduce these rates to those proposed 
by the commission without having the eloquent gentleman from the 
Rocky Mountains lecture us. Where does he get the right to lecture 
gentlemen on this side who study these questions critically? In what 
school of chemistry, in what school of economy was he ever educated 
that he should talk to men who desire only to cut down these burdens 
of the people? I have here astatement showing how the Committee on 
Ways and Means has increased the rates on these chemicals above the 
rates proposed by the commission: 

In the first schedule of the bill, relating to chemical products, the committee 
have followed pretty cany ia the steps of the commission. Some changes, 
however, have been made, eduty on castor-beans is adyanced from the com- 
mission's rate of 30 cents a bushel to 50cents, which, though less than the present 
rate, is still 49 per cent., and too high. On dextrino an increase is c over 
the present rate, 10 per cent., which isalso the commission’s rate, to 2} cents per 
poum, equivalent to about 55 per cent. The importation is about a million and 
three-quarters pounds, and the increase in the revenue would be some $37,000. 


The change is dict solely b 
ble. Licorice paste is taxed un 


extreme protectionist ideas, and is indefensi- 
the commission bill at 6 cents per pound; the 
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committee tax it at7} cents, for what S 
was reduced by the pha Brora from Godeetapergnlinn emoona hoses 
restore the present rate, which is about 50 per cent., and is extravagant. The 
committee revive taxation of quinine , 10 per cent., which the commission had 
placed on the free-list. The committee reduce the duty on artificial mineral 
waters; but tax the natural waters 3 cents per quart, apparently to encourage 
nature in producing 
mate of potash, now taxed 4 cents a pound, is reduced to 3} cents by the 
committee, This is equivalent to about 33 per cent., and is for the benefit of a 
Maryland manufacturer. The duty on white lead, and in oil, which the 
commission reduced to 2 cents and 2} cents per pound, is restored by the com- 
mittee to 3 cents per pound, or over 54 per cent. It isa tax which increases the 
cost of living. Aniline dyes are advanced from 40 per cent., the commission's 
rate, to 35 cents a pound and 20 per cent., or about 47 per cent. on lust year's 
prices, lambane pAr and vicious. Logwood extractsand such others 
as are unenume: are taxed 10 per cent. At present they are free and no tax 
be ce them can be defended from any point of view. Tannic acid and tannin, 
which the commission reduced to 50 cents per pound, are advanced to 80 cents, 
equal to some 211 po cent, This is Lepage cing! d prohibitory. Against these ad- 
vances there is to be noted a decrease in the duty on caustic from 1} cents 
per pound, based ig rate, and I cent, the commission's rate, to th 
of a cent, to 
rine from 
per cent. 

The gentleman says that members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have not moved these amendments. They are waiting to move 
their amendments in the proper place and at the proper time. No 
amendment have I offered here that has not had the vote of gentlemen 
on the committee on this side of the House, who k not for partic- 
ular interests, not for special manufacturing establishments here and 
there. We are standing here hour after hour and day after day in the 
interest of the whole people; notin behalf of one county or one district 
in any State, but in of the people of the United States. We hope 
before we get wits to make some impression on this House that we 
may send a fairer bill to the Senate, which on this question has proved 
much more liberal and just than the members on the other side repre- 
sented by the gentleman from the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. SKINNER. Mr. Chairman, my coll e from New York [Mr. 
Cox] has given the gentleman from Colorado [ Mr. BELFORD] a charm- 
ing lecture (my colleague is always charming), charging him with an 
attempt to lecture the other side of this House upon its methods and 
duties. Speaking of lectures reminds me that it was only yesterday 
that my colleague rose in his place and gave this side of the Mouse a 
criticism upon somebody’s failure to pass laws reducing taxes. 

In speaking of the burdens of the people at that time, and how anx- 
ious he was to remove them, he caused to be read and printed liberal 
extracts from the President's message recommending a reduction of the 
revenues and certain reforms of the tariff. He also caused to be read 
extracts from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury touching the 
same matter. He seemed alarmed at the surplus lying in the Treas- 
ury, and the substance of his ‘‘lecture’’ was that we had failed to re- 
lieve the burdens of the people by removing the source of that surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last session of Congress the most impor- 
tant bill that came before us for consideration had for its object a repeal 
of many of the internal-revenue taxes, It wasdebated long and earnestly 
and we all understood its provisions; that it was the first step toward 
ng oa demanded upon all sides. Its objects were to repeal: 

i The stamp tax on bank checks, drafts, orders, and vouchers. 
Second. The tax on the capital and deposits of banks and bankers. 
Third, The tax on the capital and deposits of national banks. 
Fourth. The tax on matches, perfumery, medical preparations, &e. 
Fifth. Reduction of tax on dealers in and manufacturers and ped- 

dlers of leaf-tobacco and cigars. 

Sixth. Reduction of the tax on cigars. 

The total reduction involved in the bill was nearly $24,000,000. 

On the 27th of June last that bill was put upon its final passage. 
Did my colleague vote then as he talks to-day? Notatall. He lect- 
ures us to-day because such a bill did not become a law, and on that 
occasion he voted squarely against the bill. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who began to-day in 
lecturing usin much the same manner, also voted against that measure, 
the most important of all tax measures yet considered, and nearly all 
of his party associates followed him. I desire the House and the coun- 
try to know exactly who opposed the of that bill, and to which 
party belongs the credit for having passed it through the House. Its 
progress was stopped in the Senate, but not by Republican opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no objection, the pro forma amehd- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. SPARKS. What is the amendment now pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is the amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. SPARKS. Let it be read. 

Mr. MCMILLIN’sS amendment was again read. 

Mr. SPARKS. I move to strikeout the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
we are now discussing, I believe, the clause imposing a duty on castor- 
oil. My colleagues from the Springfield and Cairo districts, who disa- 
es on this subject, have indulged in a little by-play about corn whisky. 

so faras corn whisky is concerned I am quite sure it will never hurt me, 
and ifit should become harmful to either of my colleagues I may sympa- 
thize with them, but I do not propose to take part in their fight ove: 
it. Neither do I propose to discuss the question as to how many votes 
my colleague from the Cairo district [Mr. THOMAS] got in the last elec- 


uarters 
about 23 per cent., as against 66 per cent. now; on ultrama- 
per cent, to 37 per cent., and on water-colors from 35 per cent. to 25 
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tion, nor the number of votes which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McKINLEY] got at that election in his district. Iam very sure that if 
Thad lived in either of those districts I should have voted against each 
of them. They are gentlemen, however, for whom I havemuch respect. 

But I rise, sir, to reply to the speech delivered by my colleague from 
the Cairo district [Mr. THomAs]. He said, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that this bill is favorable to the interests of his people. Now, 
I want him to tell the committee (for I pretend to t his section 
as well as my own and the balance of our State, and the whole country 
to the extent of my ability) where by any legislative act since he has 
been in Congress the interests of the agricultural classes have been 
protected by tariff laws imposing ‘‘protective’’ duties on imported 
goods. Iam quite sure he will fail to make his connections on that 
line, withoutit is on some two-penny item which turns out to be a cheat 
rather than a protection. That is precisely what I am finding fault 
with. Whenever there is a particle of n a which remotely tends 
in the direction of benefiting the people engaged in agriculture you 
always find it amounts to three picayunes and no more. [Laughter 
and applause.] Somethingofthatsort iseven feebly attempted in some 
of the clauses of the sham legislation which is loosely thrown together 
inthis bill. But there is no substantial legislation here in the interests 
of the agricultural classes of the country, and we all know it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am the advocate of aconstituticnal tariff formu- 
lated on the basis of getting revenue for the Treasury to meet the legiti- 
mate demands of the Government. I wish tosee it put up fairly for the 
whole country, in the interests of the whole people, with favoritism to 
none and doing injusticetonone. I donot wish tosee one section of the 
country “‘ protected ” by theimposition of tariff rates, creating monopoly, 
and another section ground to the earth with the burdens which that 
monopoly is thus empowered to impose upon it. To illustrate, there is 
limitless protection to all manufacturing industries; but there is no pro- 
tection, sir, for the 326,000,000 of bushels of corn; there is no protection 
for the eighty to one hundred million bushels of wheat, or for the sixty 
or seventy million bushels of oats raised annually in my State, nor for 
the billions of bushels of these products, with the boundless beef and 
pork and bacon, and other food supplies of the Mississippi Valley. The 
11,000,000 people of that valley are erying out against this injustice, and 
they are not fairly represented when those whom they have sent here 
o represent their interests advocate this unjust discrimination against 
them, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPEER. I renew the pro forma amendment. I wish to say to 
the gentleman from Illinois there are many ways in which this system 
-of protection protects the farmer. I will give one instance in reference 
to the rice-planters of Georgia and the Carolinas. Before the war rice 
was worth $2 a hundred. When the war came our whole system of 
labor was disorganized and the rice interest was swept out of existence. 
After the war, before the interest was built up by protection, the price 
of rice per hundred in this country was from $12 to$14. The tariff had 
its beneficial effect on that interest, and whatis the consequence? Our 
rice interest is built up again, from 160,000 to 200,000 people are en- 
gaged in profitable occupation, an agricultural occupation, and rice, in- 
stead of being from $12 to $14 per hundred, what it was when that 
interest was destroyed by the absence of a tariff, is now only $4.25 to 
$4.50 a hundred. 

Again, sir, protection benefits the farmer by relieving him from direct 
taxation. Four hundred millionsof dollars per annum must beraised— 
and even more than that—for the support of this Government. If itis 
not to be raised from customs duties it must be raised from internal tax- 
ation. An immense amount of this isnow raised by the injurious system 
of internal-revenue taxes under which the country is suffering. The 
people recognize the burden of that tax. But suppose, in addition to 
the fact that the Federal tax-collector, as now, goes into the districts 
among the people and collects the tax on whisky and tobacco, that 
when he goes to the homes of the farming people he may also tax directly 
the stock, the implements, the land, the grain, and other products of 
the country by direct taxes in order to raise the money necessary to 
carry on the Government. Then will the farmer thank the gentlemen 
who denounced protection in the tariff as a cheat, as a swindle, and 
who would bring them under this system of direct taxation? 

No, Mr. Chairman, the easiest and the best way of collecting the 
revenues of this country is by a tariff; and that tariff can be arranged 
so as not only to collect the revenues but to give protection to the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SPEER. Ihave but five minutes; and the gentleman and those 
who with him have been obstructing the bill have, it seems, ample time 
for debate, which they take without any sort of regard to the interests 
of the country. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. McMILLIN, I wish to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. SPEER. I decline to yield to the gentleman. He understands 
the parliamentary i pe when I refuse to yield as well as I do. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. ou are afraid to discuss the items of the bill; 
you dare not discuss them. 


Mr. SPEER. If I have any further time remaining I will use it, 


Mr. Chairman, in saying simply that the tariff protects the farmer 
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when it enables the capitalist to put his money into vast enterprises 
which cheapen the commodities the firmer must buy, as well as afford 
a market for his products. Take for instance this item of Bessemer 
steel, about which so much has been said. What has been the history 
of that industry? At one time, when the tariff duties were first put 
upon it, it was selling at $130 a ton. Now it isin the market abun- 
dantly at $38 perton. Who will say that the tariff, then, did not bene- 
fit the farmers of this country? That steel enters into the agricultural 
and other interests of this country to an enormousextent. The people 


-understand all of this. They know the revenue must be raised. Mr. 


Chairman, there is one who sprang from the people and who has spoken 
upon this subject. From the people he has grown to be, first, the gov- 
ernor of the State of Georgia, then chief-justice of Georgia, and then a 
Senator from Georgia; and what does he say upon this subject? 

You can not succeed in a Presidential campaign if the people of this coun- 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think if we are going to introduce into thisdis- 
cussion what has been said in the Senate that there will be no end of it. 
I therefore make the point of order now. 

Mr. SPEER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire to deprive 
this House—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that the gentle- 
man was quoting the language of any gentleman in the Senate. 

Mr. CARLISLE.. I understand the gentleman to be reading from 
the official record of the debates in the Senate. I have no-objection 
whatever if the same privilege will be allowed on both sides. I only 
desire now to make the question inthis the first instance where this has 
been done, because if this reading is allowed in this case we shall claim 
the same privilege hereafter. 

Mr. SPARKS. It is prohibited by the rules. They would have to 
be ehanged. If it is conceded that the privilege shall be general, by 
consent the gentleman might be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. SPEER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will simply say that I will not 
quote the language of Senator BROWN as such, but I will make it my 
own. 

You can not succeed in a Presidential campaign if the people of this 
country are satisfied that you are antagonistic in your feelings and your 
actions to American production and American labor, and that you are 
willing to put foreign productions and foreign labor in a condition of 
preference to home production and home labor. There are too many 
laborers interested in this question for any party to succeed upon such 
a platform. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Inow move that the committee rise for the purpose 
of limiting debate upon this section. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 106, noes 23. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under consid- 
eration the tariff bill had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House next re- 
solves itself into Committee of the Whole all debate on line 202 and all 
amendments thereto be limited to one minute. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the motion to 
limit debate was to; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the further consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the stateof the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon line 202, 
and all amendments, has been limited to one minute. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from- 
Pennsylvania, in charge of the bill, concedes the one minute allowed 
for discussion to me. I desire to state simply in reference to this mat- 
ter that the Tariff Commission reported a rate of duty on castor-oil of 
50 cents a gallon. 

The Committee on Ways and Means recommends in this bill an in- 
crease of that duty to 80 cents, which isa reduction from $1 a gallon, 
the rate fixed by the present law, but is still equivalent to over 102 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, every gentleman here knows that much the largest proportion 
of this castor-oil is used for lubricating purposes, and every man in- 
terested in the use of machinery is largely interested in reducing the 
duties on this article. It would tend to cheapen the processes of manu- 
facture. I submit there can be no sound reason given why a duty of 
over 102 per cent. ad valorem should be retained on that article and 
that the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee ought 
to be adopted, which will still leave it over 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Naina is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], which the Clerk will again 
report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 202 strike out the word “eighty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“forty;” so that it will read: 

“ Castor oil, 40 cents per gallon.” 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment, there were— 
ayes 80, noes 100. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us have tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 83, 
noes 111. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. SCALES. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘80’’ and insert- 
ing ‘‘ 50,” that being the rate recommended by the Tariff Commission, 

e question being taken on the amendment, there were—ayes 80, 

noes 88. 

Mr. SCALES. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. HASKELL and Mr. SCALES were ap- 

inted. 
Porhe committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 86, noes 
93. 


So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by striking out “‘80”’ and sub- 
stituting ‘G0.’ i 

Mr. HASKELL. I ask unanimous consent that the rate be fixed at 
70 cents. We will agree to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] as modified, to strike out the 
word ‘‘eighty,’’ in line 202, and insert the word “seventy.” 

The amendment was to. 

The Clerk read line 203, as follows: 

Cream of tartar, 6 cents per pound, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out line 203. 

I offer this amendment from the fact that the President of the United 
_ States has recommended that all items yielding inconsiderable revenue 
should be placed upon the free-list. 

Mr. NEAL. Say ah gra 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have to state it a good many times before 
gentlemen on the other side believe it or feel it or understand it even. 

Of this article there was an importation last year of seventy-seven 
pounds, which yielded $20 of revenue tothe Government. The commit- 
tee’s bill proposes to reduce the tariffon this article from 10 cents per pound 
to Gcents per pound, the equivalent ad valorem rates being 38 per cent. 
and 23 per cent. Iftheimportationsare the same in the fiscal year after 
this goes into effect as in the last fiscal year the revenue produced will 
be $4.64. If it were not for the fact that this yields an inconsiderable 
revenue I would not have moved to put it on the free-list, because the 
committee in this inconsiderable item have acted the part of wisdom, so 
far as principle is concerned, by reducing the tariff to something likea 
revenue basis; and they are to be commended even in little things for 
adopting a correct principle. But what I complain of is that the ap- 
plication of those correct principles is to matters of no consequence what- 
ever. Here is an article that yields only under the proposed law $4.64 
a year; and I submit that is no relief to the tax-burdened people of this 
country. I hope the article will be put on the free-list, and I have 
therefore moved my amendment. 

The question being taken on Mr. SPRINGER’s motion to strike out 
line 203, it was not to. 

The Clerk read lines 204 and 205, as follows: 

Dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum, 2} cents per pound. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out ‘'2} cents per pound” and insert * 10 per cent, ad valorem." 


Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I offer this amendment simply to make 

` an inquiry. I desire to know why the duty on this particular article 

has been increased about 500 per cent? I would like to know the rea- 

son why that has been done. This particular starch is worth about 4} 

cents per pound and has had a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem heretofore. 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman, but if he 
asks a question ex ing an answer, I will reply. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. In one moment. A duty of 2} cents 
per pound is equivalent to about 54percent. ad valorem. Now, unless 
there issome reason why this increase of rate should be made, I think 
we had better leave it as it has been heretofore and as the commission 
has recommended. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. HEWITT, of Ala- 
bama, it was not to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out 2} cents per pound” and insert “‘20 per cent. ad valorem,” 


Mr. SPRINGER. There may be some reason for increasing the du- 
ties on this particular article. The committee have not given us those 


reasons. 
Mr. KELLEY. Idesiretosay thatthe Treasury Department through 


the Secretary of the Treasury invited the attention of the Committee 
on Ways and Means to the fact that dextrine was being imported to 
such an extent as to greatly impair the legitimate revenues from starch 
of different kinds and asked us to provide a remedy. With a duty of 
10 per cent, on dextrine the duties imposed by law on the various grades 
of starch were evaded to the loss of the Treasury and the loss of legit- 
imate importers as well as manufacturers. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will my friend from Pennsylvania say whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended 2} cents per pound as the duty 
on dextrine? 

Mr. KELLEY. The committee recommended that the duty on dex- 
trine should be adjusted to the duty on starch and made no suggestion 
of any modification of the dutiesonstarch: He subsequently sent an 
elaborate communication to the committee on the subject of the roots 
from which starch was produced in the Sandwich Islands and elsewhere 
and requested us to classify them so that when not prepared for food 
they, too, should pay starch duties as dextrine does, and we modified 
the law again in compliance with his wise suggestions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. After that digression I desire to state to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury from which he quotes that there is so large an importation of 
this article as to interfere with the revenues of the Government is not 
borne out by the facts. Here is a table of the amount of this article of 
dextrine imported during the last fiscal year. It seems that there was 
imported last year 1,763,354 pounds, ata valuation of $81,151. A duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem, according to the present law, on that amount 
produced a revenue of $8,115. And it is estimated that if the duty 
shall beincreased as here proposed, and there should bethe same amount 
of importation of the article, the revenue will be $44,000. But the 
fact will be that there will be no revenue with this proposed increase, 
for it will be practically prohibitory and we will lose the $8,000 of rev- 
enue which we now have. 

In whose interest is this proposed increase of duty? Let the New 
York Times, a Republican , State. 

Mr. ERRETT. That is not a Republican paper; that is a free-trade 


paper. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In an editorial in that paper, to which I call the 
attention of gentlemen, is this statement: 
ane change is dictated solely by extreme protectionist ideas, and is indefen- 

e. 

That is theauthority ofa Republican newspaper, the New York Times, 
whieh I commend to gentlemen on the other side of the House. There- 
fore I have made the motion to the proposed duty to 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. I do not think the duty should be increased at all from 
the present rate; but I made that motion more for the purpose of call- 
ing the attention of the committee to the fact that we now have a legiti- 
mate revenue on this article which we should adhere to, instead of which 
the committee are departing from that rule so as to make this a pro- 
hibitory rate of duty. I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. HERBERT. I desire to give some reasons why this amendment 
should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Theamendment has been withdrawn by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. HERBERT. Irenewtheamendment. I desire tocall the atten- 
tion of the committee to the testimony on this question which was given 
before the Tariff Commission. On page 713 will be found the testimony 
of Mr. A. E. Denison, of Boston. Hestatesat the outset of his remarks 
that the purpose of his appearing as attorney for the starch manufact- 
urers is to ask that the duty on potato starch shall be increased from 
1 cent per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, the present rate, to 2 
cents per pound specific duty. 

It is true that dextrine is not exactly the same thing as potato starch. 
But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY | says that the pur- 
pose of this increase of duty is to prevent the dangerous competition of 
dextrine with potato starch. 

Now, I p to show by the evidence of this gentleman that the 
proposed duty will absolutely prevent all competition of dextrine with 
potato starch; will prevent all importation of the article. He asked 
that there be placed on potato starch a duty of 2 cents per pound. 

On page 715 of the testimony before the Tariff Commission, Mr. 
Denison gives the average price of potato starch for the past five years 
in the Boston and New York markets, as found by a careful compila- 
tion of prices by a large and well-known manufacturing house, was 4,°, 
cents per pound. Members of this committee can see at once that a 
duty of 2} cents put on the article of dextrine will result in absolutely 
preventing it from being imported, as was the purpose of the attorney 
of these manufacturing companies, and from coming into competition 
with potato starch at all. 

On this article of dextrine there has been derived to the Government 
a revenue of $8,000. The purpose of this bill, as I say in regard to this 
item, and as we shall have occasion to illustrate frequently as we go on, 
is to prevent revenue from coming into the Treasury. That will be 
the result of the proposition of the committee to put a duty of 2} cents 
per pound on dextrine. It will prevent it from coming into competi- 
tion with potato starch, the price of which for the last five years in 
Boston has averaged only 4,"; cents per pound. 


Starch is used by all the people of this country, by 55,000,000 of 
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people in their laundries; and it isalso used in manufactures. It isan 
article of common use. Yet such an article as dextrine is to be pro- 
hibited from coming into the country for the benefit of manufacturers, 

That is the principle on which this bill is framed—to aid manufact- 
urers. Probably not more than half.a million of people, all told, are 
dependent on manufactures. It is for their benefit that the other fifty- 
four and a half millions of people are to be taxed and the revenue of 
the Government to be cut down, and this competition prohibited in 
order that this high-protective theory may be fastened on the country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are only 3,000 persons in the United States 
engaged in this particular manufacture. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama one question. DoI understand him to say that this dextrine 
comes into competition with potato starch? 

Mr. HERBERT. It does, as stated in the testimony of Mr. Deni- 
son, and as just now stated on the floor by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania; and the purpose of this increase of the rate of duty is to pre- 
vent that competition. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Then, according to my friend, the object 
of this increase of duty is to keep out dextrine and prevent its coming 
into this country in competition with potato starch. Then I suppose 
they do not want even potatoes to come into this country. 

Mr. FLOWER. No; and they tax them 15 cents a bushel. 

Mr. COX, of New York. So that there is a tax of 15 cents a bushel 
on pota not counting the salt. 

Mr. FLOWER. Yes; and there was collected on potatoes last year a 
duty of $1,318,000. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Over a million and a quarter of dollars of 
revenue was collected on potatoes last year. Whom does that come 
from? When you want votes you will find that it comes from the 
Irish people; and a great many of them vote. 

The object of all measures of this kind is not to help the working- 
man in regard to his shelter or the instrumentsof his trade or even his 
daily food, because you tax his potatoes 15 cents a bushel, the object 
being to keep out foreign potatoes, which might otherwise be used in the 
manufacture of starch. Thus you tax not only every man, woman, 
and child who eats potatoes, but you tax all the washerwomen. Why? 
Because, sir, the farmers in a particular part of the country want to 
have the monopoly of the potato supply. They have found out that 
potatoes are coming into this country from abroad. I believe that po- 
tatoes last year were worth in New York a dollar a bushel or more. 
When beef was 30cents a pound, men, women, and children were taxed 
15 cents a bushel on potatoes. In Boston it costs at least $1.25 to buy 
a bushel of potatoes coming from abroad. 

A MEMBER. This is in the interest of the farmers. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Nofarmer ever appeared before your com- 
mittee in behalf of a mere ‘‘ tub to the whale” like this. You can 
not fool the farmers any more upon the tariff. 

Mr. STEELE. The farmers know that they have friends here. 

Mr. COX, of New York. They found out who their friends were 
when they voted last year. I want to show the duplicity or the am- 
biguity of this business, in which you undertake to protect the farmers 
on their potatoes, and at the same time to protect the starch manufact- 
urers, who require potatoes to make their starch. a 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Glucose or grape sugar, 25 per cent, ad valorem. 


Mr. KELLEY. At the suggestion of a majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and concurring in opinion with them, I move to amend 
this paragraph by striking out in line 206 the word ‘‘five,’’ so that the 
duty shall stand at 20 per cent. 

Glucose, among other purposes, is used as a substitute for sugar; it is 
used for sirup; it»enters largely into confectioneries; it is used by 
brewers and in other branches of manufacture. 

‘The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Indigo, extracts of, and carmined, 10 per cent, ad valorem, 


Mr. ROSECRANS. Imove toamend by striking out this paragraph, 
my object being to place these articles on the free-list. As I have al- 
ready stated in the course of the general debate, I shall be glad to co- 
operate with members of the House in perfecting this tariff bill in such 
a way that it may serve the chief purposes for which a tariff bill is pro- 
posed: first, to raise revenue, and, secondly, in doing this to adoptsuch 
apres as may incidently benefit any branch of domestic labor or in- 

ustry. 

Now, I have taken from this list of chemicalsin Schedule A the names 
of thirty articles and have added up the estimated annual revenues ex- 
pected under the present bill from those articles. The total productin 
the way of revenueaccording to this estimate, if my figures are correct, 
is $6,964.84. Indigo and extracts thereof constitute the eighth article 


on the list; and‘ there are twenty-three followingit, Lam not desirous 
to weary the House by taking a vote separately on each of these items; 
but I now appeal to members to say whether it is not reasonable and 
right to strike from the list of articles which are to be taxed those which 


are estimated to produce so small an income as on the average—$224 
apiece. The time which has been lost to-day in discussing these several 
items will amount to more than the income upon them. I do not see 
why the duty should be continued on these articles yielding so small an 
amount of revenue. I do not see any money in it; I do not see any 
good for the people in it. 

A MEMBER. Hasnot the gentleman just given a strong reason why 
the question should not be discussed ? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Yes, sir; and if the Committee of the Whole 
will only consent to strike out these items I shall be glad. That is 
what I want. 

I offer that as another attempt to get the opinion of this majority in 
favor of striking out those articles which yield so small an income. In 
other words, Mr. Chairman, I wish to see them go upon the free-list 
because they ought to be there. 

Mr. KASSON. Ina word I will give the reason to my honorable 
friend from California for many of these things. The reason must be 
duplicated all through the bill, but if gentlemen will bear in mind 
the object to be accomplished it will save repeating. It is that the 
policy of the bill is to introduce the raw material wherever practicable 
in this country, so that our own work-people may do the finishing and 
advanced product. As in this case, the raw material, indigo, is on the 
free-list. This is an advanced prodani in the form of color effected by 
labor, and a slight difference of 10 per cent. is given in favor of our 
own workshops and our own laborers doing the work which otherwise 
would be done abroad. This distinction you will find, so far at least as 
I have agreed to the bill, running all through it. 

It is a proper distinction which no gentleman, I think, on either side 
of the House disputes as a principle. This is to give our own people a 
slight margin, as in this case, to induce the doing of the work in our 
own country. 

Mr. KELLEY. If my friend from California will permit me, I will 
say to him that we imported last year about 2,000,000 pounds of indigo, 
extract of, and carmine, and that under a duty of 10 per cent. and 20 
percent. ad valorem. Now the report of the committee is 10 per cent., 
remitting the 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. SPRINGER, There is no 20 per cent. ad valorem in my table. 

Mr. KELLEY. The present law is 10 per cent. and 20 per cent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not see 20 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is on carmine 20 percent. I was misled by the 
figures. Ten per cent. on extract and 20 per cent. on carmine. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is right. 

Mr. KELLEY. Now we put the whole duty at 10 per cent. That 
is the correct statement. It is a reduction. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to ask whether this article is not used 

ly in the manufacture of woolen goods? 

Mr. KASSON. It is. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As a coloring matter. 

Mr. KASSON. And therefore the duty is put low because it ap- 
proaches raw material. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. To help the manufacturers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I presented only one petition from my constitu- 
ents in favor of putting anything on the free-list, and that was from a 
manufacturer of woolen goods to put dye-stufls on the free-list. 

Mr. KASSON. ‘When we reach that part of the bill I will state the 
theory and then let us test the theory. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itis a partofthesame system. I wish to begin 
at the beginning, so that we may have free dye-stuffsin the manufacture 
of woolen goods. The manufacturers want it, the people want it, and 
the children cry forit. [Laughter.] Why will not the gentleman give 
it to them? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TUCKER. I move tostrike out the last word. Will my friend 
from Iowa or Pennsylvania tell me whether there are any manufactur- 
ing establishments in this country of this extract of indigo? 

Mr. KELLEY. Ipresumeitis made in many quarters of the country. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam not aware of any. 

Mr. CHACE. ‘There are eight or ten of them. 

Mr. TUCKER. Where are they situated? 

Mr. CHACE. One in Philadelphia, one in Chester, two in Connect- 
icut, and perhaps three in New York, and others I can not now recall. 

Mr. KELLEY. I venture to say there are some in Missouri, because 
kindred industries are pursued there. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think it right all these dye-stuffs should be re- 
duced in duty, in order that it may cheapen woolens and cottons con- 
sumed by the people of the country. 

Mr. KELLEY. Indigo is on the free-list, and the advanced forms of 
it we propose to put at 10 per cent., the same rate we put on other ex- 
tracts such as the gentleman from Virginia is familiar with. [Laugh- 


ter.] 
Mr. TUCKER. “Still harping on my daughter.” [Laughter.] 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘There being no objection, the pro forma amend- 


ment will be considered as withdrawn. 
Mr. RosEcrANS’s amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Iodine, resublimed, 40 cents per pound. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I move to strike out the entire line imposing a 
duty of 40 cents per pound on iodine. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, 
first in reply to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. SPEER], who ad- 
dressed this committee a few moments that I do not desire to 
obstruct this House in the progress of considering this measure. 

I desire to say here and now that I shall not offer any amendment to 
this bill for the purpose of delaying or hindering its consideration. I 
fully appreciate that there is much requiring our attention between 
now and the close of this session, and I for one, will cheerfully sit in 
this Hall day and night until the work is accomplished, and I feel that 
I may say the same in behalf of all the members on this side of the 
House who are physically able to endure the fatigue incident to night 
sessions, 

But Mr. the measure now before the House is one of great 
importance. It is todetermine the amount and character of taxation 
which is toaffect the interests of peoplefor many years. Certainly such 
æ measure should not be hastily passed upon. Certainly no one on the 
other side of this House desires to fasten this law upon the country with- 
out carefully considering it in every phase, and without using our best 
endeavors to secure such modifications as appear necessary to promote 
n aa I do not want to see any industry 

er. 

I want to see prosperity in every portion of our fair land. I want to 


see 
EVERY INTEREST PROSPER IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE POSSIBLE. 


I believe and always have believed that the prosperity of one section of 
our country is necessary to the highest and best prosperity of all other 
sections. I always believed that the growth and prosperity of one in- 
dustry hastened the growth and enhanced the prosperity of other in- 
dustries. To attain the ends indicated gentlemen on this side of the 
House have proposed several amendments, all of which seemed to us 
most eminently necessary and proper. All ofthe amendments proposed 
have been printed in the RECORD. The few remarks-explaining the 
proposed amendments which we have been permitted to make are also 
printed and form part of the record of two days’ proceedings of the 
American 
If there is any lack of wisdom in the amendments and modifications 
proposed, the people of our country, whose servants we are proud to 
be, will placethecensure whereit properly belongs. [Criesof ‘* Vote!”] 
I think you had better cry *‘Vote,’’ because it is the only way you can 
keep from the country the wrongs committed on them by some 
of the clauses of the bill. [Cries of “Vote!” “Vote!” on the Repub- 
lican side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I assert that the evidence before this commission, 
which has been put before this House, shows that when witnesses were 
examined before the commission, their recommendations were that med- 
icines and materials to make medicines, similar to the articles now being 
considered, should be placed upon the free-list, and the reason is that 
they all enter into the manufacture of the medicines which our people 
use throughout this land. 

Every one of the 50,000,000 people of thiscountry are taxed too much 
by this high tariff upon articles which afford little or norevenue to the 
Government. This article gives a revenue, according to the calculation 
of the Tariff Commission, if the present bill is passed, of $6 a year only. 
The same line of articles all the way through are taxed a high percent- 
age, ranging all the way from 


ONE TO THREE HUNDRED PER CENT., 


and it makes every laboring man pay for the medicines necessary for his 
family from one to two or three hundred per cent. more than they ought 
to cost him. This is a very small matter to you gentlemen, but take 
a man whose wages range from three to four or five or six dollars a week 
and then impose a tax on him of $15 a year for the medicine that his 
_ requires and you make it bear very unjustly and heavily upon 


En KASSON. Does the gentleman from Alabama observe that this 
is already reduced; that the rate is reduced one-half here? 
Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir; batya commission recommendsthat it 


n the free-list. 

pn OT ASSON, I oy desired the gentleman to observe that a reduc- 
tion has been made 

Mr. WHEELER. ‘So I have already stated. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. 

Under the present law there was imported into this country of iodine 
during the year 1882 fifteen pounds, as shown by this table. 

Mr. REED. Why don’t the gentleman have the whole table printed 
asa of his remarks? 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the rate of duty is 40 per cent. ad valorem 
under the present law. Under the new law as proposed it is 21 per 
cent. The amount of revenue which would be received if the imports 
were the same under this modification of the tariff would be $6 for the 
fiscal year after this goes into effect. 


Mr. BROWNE. What does the President say about it? 

Mr.SPRINGER. Iwill answer the gentleman. The President says 
upon this and other items of a similar character—and I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman and his side of the House also to the fact—that 
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all of these items which yield inconsiderable revenues should be placed 

upon the free-list. Now, here is one which we have before us that yields. 
a very inconsiderable revenue, and you may put a tax upon it high or 
low and the revenue will be inconsiderable under any circumstances. 

Itisnot worth the book-keeping necessary; it is not worth the inspection 

which is required; and there is, as far as I am able to observe, only one 

reason why the committee left it here on the dutiable list, and that is 

for the purpose of a general average. 

TheCommitteeon Waysand Meanssay they have reduced the burdens 
upon the country so much per cent. on all of the articles enumerated in 
the tariff. How do they get at that calculation? You take all of the 
itemsof this billof whichslightreductions have been made, and you will 
find that they aregenerally uponarticlesof which very little isimported, 
and then they strike an average and tell us that so much is saved to the 
people of the country in that direction; and this little item is put in 
here for the purpose of showing a sort of general reduction. But itdoes 
notamounttoanything. Itaifordsnorelief. This article should come 
in free, and I want gentlemen on the other side to take it off the duti- 
able list and place it where it ought to be, on the free-list. I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Alabama, to strike out line 210. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lemon-juice and lime-juice, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to strike out line 211 for 
the purpose of making an inquiry of the gentleman in charge of the 
bill as to the reasons which influenced the Committee on Ways and 
Means in overruling the report of the Tariff Commission, which recom- 
mends that these articles be placed upon the free-list. The Committee 
on Ways and Means have restored it to the same rate that it was taxed 
under the old law. [Cries of *‘ Vote!’ ‘‘Vote!”’ from the Republican 
side.] If you think you can make progress by howling ‘‘ Vote!” I 
want gentlemen to understand that they are mistaken. I do not de- 
sire to postpone action on the bill; but we are entitled to some con- 
sideration in this matter; and gentlemen need not expect to railroad a 
bill of this importance through without consideration. I have made 
an amendment for the purpose of getting information; and we are en- 
titled to the information which we seek in order to act properly upon 
these various items of the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Illinois has asked for informa- 
tion. Lemon and lime juice came in as unenumerated articles at 20 
per cent., and the commission has provided no rate for them or suggests 
none. It is one of the cases which they omitted. There were probably 
one hundred articles omitted by them, and this, I believe, was one of 
them. 

Now, lemon and lime juice are very much required for chemistry, 
and it is within my own knowledge that one chemical house in Phila- 
delphia has sent into Florida, and that section of the country in which 
lemons and limes can be produced, the apparatus for producing these 
elements of citric acid at home for use in their various productions, cost- 
ing them many thousands of dollars. I met some of them engaged in 
that business while I was in Florida, and we believed that they were 
entitled to a duty of 10 per cent. on these Southern productions, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I made the motion simply for information, and having received it, and 
learning from the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the rate of duty 
is very small, and as it is intended toencourage agricultural productions 
in this country, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I move to amend by striking out the last word. 

I make the motion that I may inform the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. TOWNSHEND] that the rate proposed in this bill is precisely the 
same as in the tariff of 1846 that he was prepared to vote for last session. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN] represents an agricultural district. He represents consum- 
ers, as I do. I represent an agricultural district, and because I repre- 
sent an agricultural district I am opposed to monopolies; and I am op- 

to what is called a protective tariff, that is to enrich and protect 
a few at the expense of the many. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, you heard a voice this morning from Pennsyl- 
vania, and I had the pleasure of quoting the remarks of a very em- 
inent Pennsylvania statesman. I want now, for the benefit of my ag- 
ricultural friend from Iowa, to call attention to a voice from Massachu- 
setts, from the great, the greatest man that Massachusetts ever pro- 
duced—Daniel Webster. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Oh, he was a product of New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Hear his voice on protection. In 
1820 Webster wrote a resolution, and I have it here verbatim, and will 
read it for the information of the House. It was a resolution that he 
eshte in Faneuil Hall, and here is its language: 

can not perceive how the farming interest can be benefited by a law 
which Arpaio the price of everything which they have to buy and diminishes 
the price on ev: ing which they have to sell. 

And the same words are applicable to this bill. You talk about pro- 
tecting the farmer by pu a little tariff on corn, when the fact is 
known we are shipping a corn at the rate of hundreds of millions 
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every year. You talk of putting a tariff on wheat. Does anybody 
know of any wheat being shipped into this country, while hundreds of 
millions of bushels are being shipped annually abroad? 

The market of the farmers of the district of the gentleman from Iowa 
is fixed in Liverpool, and the farmer he representson this floor is forced 
into competition with the half-starved and half-naked laborers of India 
and Austria and the serfsof Russia, And yet he stands upon this floor 
imposing upon the producing classes of his district a tariff from 10 per 
cent. to nearly 800 per cent., and claims, notwithstanding, he is prop- 
erly representing that constituency. I hope he will remember the 
words of Webster. 

Mr. WAIT. I will trespass but a moment upon the attention of the 
committee. Let me say a word in reply to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois, who claims that a protective tariff is injurious to the interests of 
the farmers of thiscountry. Under a protective tariff, which has built 
up the great manufacturing and mechanical industries of Connecticut, 
the market value of every article which is produced by the farmers of 
the State has doubled, trebled, and in some instances increased four- 
fold. ‘The farmers of my State, and the same I think may be said in 
regard to the farmers of every State where these great industries have 
been built up, have now admirable markets for the products of their 
farms, markets which did not exist forty years ago, and all the articles 
of dress and articles that are deemed luxuries are now produced at 
prices to bring them within the reach of not only those of our people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, but within the reach of our laboring 
classes. To strike down a protective tariff is to strike a vital blow to 
the interests of our farmers and our ing classes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise for the purpose of pro- 
longing the discussion upon this provision of the bill now under con- 
sideration. The distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Town- 
SHEND] seems to be terribly at fault in relation to the provisions of the 
tariffs of 1842 and 1846, and of a great many other subjects upon which 
he has attempted to enlighten the House. But I simply rise for the 
purpose of saying to him that Daniel Webster was not a production of 
prerok as the gentleman asserted, but of the Granite State. 

Laughter. 

The pro forma améndment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read lines 212 and 213, as follows: 

Licorice, paste or roll, 7} cents per pound; licorice-juice, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. CABELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 212 strike out “7} cents” and insert ‘6 cents,” and in line 213 strike out 
“3 cents” and insert “il cents.” 

Mr.CABELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment with the hope 
that it will commend itself to the favor of the House. A large amount 
of mass and stick-licorice is imported into the United States from for- 
eign countries upon which a duty of 10 cents per pound is paid the Goy- 
ernment. About three-fourths of this liccrice, I think, is used in the 
manufacture of tobacco; the rest is consumed in preparations of medi- 
cine and confections. 

' The effect of the law as it now stands is to impose a double tax upon 
all licorice used in the manufacture of tobacco; first, in the way of the 
10 cents tariff duty upon the importation of the licorice, and then the 
16 cents internal tax upon tobacco, aggregating 26 cents per pound upon 
every pound of licorice used in the manufacture of tobacco. 

Not only is this an onerous tax but it isa discriminating tax as well. 
The manufacturers of plug-tobacco use thestick and paste licorice; the 
manufacturers of ‘‘fine-cut’’ use the powdered licorice-root, which is 
imported free of duty. To enable the plug manufacturers to in any de- 
gree cope with the ‘‘fine-cut’’ manufacturers of whom I have spoken, 
they have to use an inferior article—licorice made in this country of lic- 
orice-root which has been subjected to a long sea voyage and become 
deteriorated and damaged by that voyage, or are compelled touse cheap 
substitutes which injure the quality and flavor of the tobacco and its 
reputation not only in this country but in the markets of the world. 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, that this tax should be reduced. 
Four years ago, if I remember rightly, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee adopted a report reducing the tariff on licorice to 5 cents a pound. 
The Tariff Commission, having before it only three witnesses on whose 
testimony to base a judgment, placed the tax at 6 cents a pound, pre- 
cisely what I have placed it atin my amendment. Not a manufact- 
urer of tobacco nor a man who was interested in lowering tariff duties 
upon licorice in any of its forms was called before that Tariff Commis- 
sion; but every man who appeared before the commission was interested 
in some way in keeping up the tax, and yet with that testimony only 
of interested parties before them the commission reported the tax at 6 
cents. But the Ways and Means Committee in its wisdom has seen fit 
to raise the figures of the commission by a cent and a half a pound. 

I think this article of licorice ought to be imported free for a number 
of good reasons. Nevertheless, hoping for the adoption of my amend- 
ment, I have concluded to adopt the report and recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission. 

Because of this tax upon licorice the tobacco trade hassuffered greatly, 
not only in the advantage given but 


thereby to manufacturers, 
also for the reason, with others, that it has stimulated and built up large 


manufactories in Canada, Australia and elsewhere, run with American 
tobaccos. In short, by reason ef this tax our own have not equal: 
chance with foreign manufacturers. 

It is surprising, Mr. Chairman, that this tax should be continued 
with its effects so manifestly injurious to American interests, but it is 
ee still that the American Congress should, in respect to this sub- 


ject, have been for several years legislating for the protection not of its 
own but of foreign manufacturers. We have for years been giving by 
this tax to foreigners an advantage of 10 cents a pound over the tobacco 
manufacturers of the United States. 

I know that we have in this body many extreme protectionists, but 
I had never supposed that the most intense advocates of the protective 
system would be willing to look beyond seas and insist upon protecting 
foreigners as against Americans. Yet that is precisely what we are 
doing by this licorice tax. 

The modification of this tax in the manner indicated in my amend- 
ment would go far toward putting our own on an equal footing with 
foreign manufacturers, and would result in greatly increasing our ex- 
ports, Sean Pare, a manufacture of tobacco, thereby increasing con- 
sumption, stimulating production, and adding to the Government’s. 
revenue. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to say a word or two in reply to my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. CABELL]. I would like to have the ear of the 
House on this matter, for it is a peculiar case; and I would like the 
attention of those who represent the people who grow tobacco and who 
manufacture it. 

The rate of duty on licorice-paste in the bill is increased about 25 
per cent. above the recommendation of the Tariff Commission, and very 
largely on the representation of the tobacco manufacturers themselves, 
who purchase this licorice-paste from manufacturers of the paste, and 
who have presented long petitions to us asking that the duty on lico- 
rice-paste may be kept up in order that they may be exempt from the 
foreign monopoly now controlled, under a few Turkish firmans, by a 
few manufacturers abroad. 

Mr. SCALES. Will the gentleman name one firm who recommended 
that? 

Mr. HASKELL, I have in the committee-room a list of fifteen or 
twenty manufacturers; and I have a list here of five or six of them, 
referring to papers which I do not find here, but the other members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means will bear me out in that statement. 

Mr. SCALES. Will the gentleman name one of them? 

Mr. HASKELL. The Lorillards, for instance. 

Mr. SCALES. The Lorillards are a monopoly, and they make this 
paste for themselves. 

Mr. HASKELL. They are buyers of this licorice-paste from a Con- 
necticut house, and so stated over their own signature. And besides 
the Lorillards there were several other manufacturers. 

At the time the duty of 10 per cent. was placed on licorice-paste it 
was selling in the United States at 24 cents per pound. To-day, owing 
to American competition, which started immediately on the imposition 
of the protective duty, the price has been reduced to 14 cents per pound. 
And these buyers of the product ask us to keep this duty on licorice so 
that they may not be remanded to the monopoly prices which existed 
before the duty was imposed. 

While I have not here a full list of all the manufacturers of tobacco 
who have asked for the retention of this duty, I have a list of at least 
fifty manufacturers who use dye-stufis, and they ask that the duty may 
be retained on dye-stuffs, notwithstanding they are purchasers of those 
articles, because they say that under the duty imposed the American 
manufacture of those articles has reduced the price, and they want the 
duty continued in order that American competition may be kept up. 

While I have not the names of these tobacco-men just at hand, I am 
sure they will accept this statement of the purchasers of dye-stufis as 
to the effect of this duty on the price of the article, because it goes on 
all fours with it. That is pretty conclusive evidence of the reason for 
the action of the committee. 

Mr.SCALES. I move to strike out thelast word. I think the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], though he may not so intend, 
produces an unfair impression on this House when he attempts to get 
us to believe that the tobacco manufacturers of this country are in favor 
of this increased tax on licorice; that is,an increase over and above the 
duty recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

The very firm which he mentions, Lorillard & Co., of New York, is 
a monopoly. It is avery large establishment. It imports the licorice- 
root and makes its own paste. Licorice-root is admitted free, and that 
establishment can very well afford to insist that the duty shall be kept 
on Teorie parte. 

Mr. KELL. Here is a list of twenty manufacturers. 

Mr. SCALES. And I venture to say that in that list of twenty, there 
is not the name of one of the smaller manufacturers of the country, of 
which there are some seven thousand or more, 

Mr. HASKELL. They all would petition for it. 

Mr. SCALES. They all tion for it? 

Mr. HASKELL. They would if they had the chance. 

Mr. SCALES. I representa tobacco interest in my own State; I my- 
self represent from fifty to one hundred tobacco factories; and I know 
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that every factory in my district would be in favor of reducing the tax 
-on licorice, because it will cheapen that article to them. They want 
to cheapen the material which they use in the manufacture of tobacco, 
and to do that of course they would like to have the tax taken off lico- 


riee. 

I call the attention of gentlemen on the other side, and especially of 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
this subject. He is more responsible for the tobacco agitation in the 
country now than anyother man. Iwas glad that he agitated the sub- 
ject; I want the tobacco tax reduced or removed. That gentleman 
sounded the alarm in the North. We believed he was in earnest, and 
we desired to have the tobacco tax abolished. 

But what has been done? At an early day in this session my friend 

from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] reported a bill here abolishing the 
tax on tobacco. Yet that same tleman has refused to give us one 
moment of time for considering that bill. Now, when we ask him, as 
he has refused to allow us to consider that bill, to allow a reduction of 
the duty upon the articles that go into the manufacture of tobacco, I 
hope he will consider it favorably. I hope he will give the subject his 
favorable consideration, and at least consent to reduce the duty to the 
rate recommended by the Tariff Commission. 
- The Tariff Commission, appointed for the purpose of considering 
questions of this kind, has said that this article ought to pay 6 cents 
on the pound. My friend from Virginia has already told you that when 
it goes into the tobacco at 6 cents you make it pay 22 cents to the Goy- 
ernment. Is that right, isit fair, is it just to the tobacco interest, since 
you deny it any other reduction? 

Mr. BUCK. I wish to say a single word in reply to the suggestion 
of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SCALEs] in regard to the 
wishes of the manufacturers of plug-tobacco whom he says he repre- 
sents. I holdin my hand a petition from eighteen tobacco manufactur- 
ers in various parts of the country, including two in the State of Vir- 
ginia. In their petition these manufacturers say: 

We have reason to fear the abolition of the duty would increase the cost to us, 
instead of diminishing it, by crippling, the American manufacturers, whose com- 
petition between themselves, as with the foreign manufacturers, isthe reason 
of its reduced price. 


Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him a 
moment? 

Mr. BUCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is not that a printed petition ? 

Mr. BUCK. It has appended to it the names of C. A. Jackson & 
Co., of Petersburgh, Virginia, and Lawrence Lottier, of Richmond, Vir- 

i whom I presume the gentleman knows very well. 

Mr. TUCKER. That is a printed petition, is it not? 

Mr. BUCK. In reply to the suggestion that it is a printed petition, 
I will say that a printed petition is the only kind the Committee on 
Ways and Means would receive in regard to this matter. 

Mr. HASKELL. Why, the gentleman’s speech will be printed, but 
he would not like to have it discredited because it is in type. 

Mr. TUCKER. I did not say the petition was to be discredited be- 
cause in print; I simply asked the question. 

Mr. BUCK. I do not yield any further. I wish to say that this 
industry does not include among its members any very large corpora- 
tions, any large firms or any ‘‘ bloated bondholders.’’ There are in- 
numerable companies—I might almost say innumerable individuals— 
engaged in this industry; and the competition which has grown u 
among American manufacturers has reduced the price of this article 331 
per cent. since the duty was first placed on it. Therefore while the 
general reduction in this bill may be assumed at about 17} per cent., a 
reduction to 7} cents a pound on this article is equal to a reduction of 
25 per cent., which I think is as great a reduction as the House ought 
to adopt in regard to this industry, 

With reference to putting licorice-paste into plug-tobacco, I wish to 
suggest, borrowing the argument of my friend from Ohio [Mr. McK1x- 
LEY ] in regard to cotton-ties, that licorice-paste, on which the duty is 
now 10 cents a pound, goes into the plug-tobacco and is sold by those 
who deal in the tobacco for the price which they charge for the tobacco. 
Therefore I say it is just that we should not make the 40 per cent. re- 
duction which has been suggested by the Tariff Commission. I incor- 
porate as a part of my remarks the petition to which I have referred. 

The undersigned, manufacturers of plug-tobacco, tfully represent that 
licorice-paste is made almost exclusively for the manufacture of plug-tobacco; 
that the price of licorice- or mass of American manufacture (which com- 

rises more than four-fifths of all consumed in this country) is much less than 
fore the present duty was oo roving that the consumer has not suf- 
fered from the imposition of the duty ; that the price of foreign-made licorice has 
also been reduced, and that we have reason to fear the abolition of the duty would 
increase the cost to us, instead of diminishing it, by crippling the American man- 
ufacturers, whose competition between themselves, as with the foreign man- 
ufacturers, is the reason of its reduced price. This home competition checked, 
the few foreign manufacturers could, and probably would, combine to advance 


the price to that obtained before American competition cheapened it, 
©, therefore, as the garnas chiefly intecested: Doli buyers and consumers of 
more than half of all the licori te or mass 


in the United States, do 
respectfully petition your honorable body to retain the present duty of 10 cents 
per pound, which yielded to the Treasury for the year ending June 30, 1879, the 
sum of $81,538.70, being well assured that the abolition of the duty and the conse- 
quent loss of revenue to the Government would afford no equivalent gain to 
ourselves or to any class of our citizens, while it would injure and possibly de- 
stroy the American manufacture of licorice-paste, and force us into a sole de- 


pendence upon the foreign manufacture, instead of our having, as at present, 
the option between a home and foreign source of supply, the advantage of an 
= bree pein, and the attendant results of reduced prices and improved 
production. 

We desire in this connection to remonstrate against any rebate, drawback, or 
other allowances on licorice used in the manufacture of tobacco, whether for 
export or domestic use, believing such a measure would inevitably lead to gross 
frauds upon the revenue, place us at the mercy of unscrupulous manufactur- 
ers, and, as the use of licorice in tobacco is an American specialty, be of little or 
no avail in facilitating the exportation of tobacco, Official statements filed 
with the Committee on Ways and Means show that the Canadian export of 
manufactured tobacco through a series of years has averaged less than 500,000 
pounds annually, less than 50,000 pounds of which went outside of British ter- 
ritory, and that Canada levies an im duty on licorice, also a revenue tax on 
tobacco. The extravagant statements in to Canadian competition in the 
manufacture of tobacco are therefore y worthy of serious consideration, 
although they have been made the pretext for demanding free licorice, or a re- 
bate on licorice entering into tobacco. 


May 14, 1880, 
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Mr. SCALES. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. BUCKNER. Irenew it. I happen to have the honor to repre- 
sent quite a number of tobacco manufacturers—not manufacturers of 
the proportions of a Lorillard—not very wealthy men, but still a nu- 
merous class and entitled to consideration here. In addition to thi 
I have had the misfortune to be a manufacturer of tobacco, so that 
ought to have some knowledge on this subject. 

Now, sir, itis perfectly natural that the large manufacturers of tobacco 
should desire a large duty on this article, just as Mr. Lorillard and 
several others of these gentlemen have been besieging the committee 
year after year not to reduce the tax on tobacco. 

Unfortunately the manufacture of tobacco, like that ef whisky, is 
one of the greatest monopolies in the country; but not half so bad as the 
monopoly which the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Buck] repre- 
sents. Sir, the duty on licorice before 1861 was 3 cents a pound. Up 
to that time there was no manufacture of licorice-paste in this country. 
This duty of 10 cents a pound was imposed to establish what was then 
an “infant industry’? but now an adult—21 years of age. During this 
time it has had the benefit of the premium on gold which existed up to 
seven or eight years ago. Thus this manufacture has grown to large 
proportions. 

Why, sir, what is the cost of the original article? Licorice-root in the 
countries from which it is imported costs about 2 mills per pound—2.7 
mills. Yet the manufacturers of this country have been paying from 
15 cents for an inferior article up to 28 cents, 

i happens none of these manufacturers appear here to speak on this 
subject. 

Mr. BUCK. Has not the price of licorice-paste been decreased 334 
per cent. since the duty was put on it? 

Mr. BUCKNER. If you compare it now with the former inflated 
prices of this country perhaps it has, but I do not admit there has been 
any such reduction in price as the gentleman suggests. To-day the 
price, according to the valuation last year of licorice-paste in Europe, in 
Turkey, in Sicily, is 12 cents. Itis worth that now. According toa 
statement in the Tariff Commission an article can be manufactured here 
that will compete with the foreign product. What my constituents 
want, and what the constituents of other gentlemen want, is competi- 
tion from abroad and not to build up here the manufacture of an inferior 
article at a heavy taxation. The Stamford article is made up of sugar 
and inferior materials and issold as pure licorice when in fact it is nothing 
of the sort. They may have improved it. 

Before taking my seat I wish to call attention to a paragraph in the 
report of the Tariff commission. Itis to be found in the testimony of 
John D. Dix. It will be seen, from what he says, that the American 
article is inferior. The commission recommended the duty should be 
6 cents. I understand during this Congress the agent of five or six man- 
ufacturers of licorice-paste in this country has been here to keep the 
duty up. Although the commission recommended that the duty should 
be 6 cents, it is proposed by the committee to increase it to 7}. I 
ask the extract from the testimony of Mr. Dix be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Licorice-root, licorice extract,and paste. ‘This is an important article, or used 
to be, in the drugtrade. It is not now, except in the tobacco manufacture, where 
it is a very important article as a flavor. We put upon the root 1 cent, and upon 
the paste 5 cents a pound. In 1864, or some time since 1862, the duty was made 
two cents a pound on licorice, and on the paste, or extract, 10 cents a pound. 
Now the root is free and the paste is 10 cents a pound. ‘Thisis one of those arti- 
cles that it seems utterly unnatural to manufacture in this country, but fortunes 
are being made by it. draw a raw material of such low cost from a and 
manufacture it here is not a natural process, and ought not to be sustained by a 
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and a little from Sici The cost of bringing the root in that form should be 
very great compared with the cost of bringing the extract from those countries. 
The tariff on that is altogether out of character, it strikes me, upon any resson- 
able basis whatever. Tobacco manufacturers have said that mor can buy their 
paste more cheaply now than in other times. Ido not know whether it is true 
ornot. I certainly know that the paste they buy is not so good as it formerly 
was, and that children in these days hardly know what licorice is. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I renew the pro forma amendment. I desire to 
state only one or two facts which appear by the tabular statement to 
which reference has been made so often in this debate. The price or 
unit of value of foreign licorice paste or rolls is 12} cents. er 
that from the fact that the rate is 78 per cent. ad valorem, which is 
equal to a 10-cent specific duty, and the calculation shows it costs 12} 
cents a pound. You put 7} cents a pound on that and you make the 
foreign licorice paste and rolls cost 20 cents a pound to the consumer 
here. 

My friend from Kansas thinks the domestic paste and rolls can be 
made for—how much? Fourteen cents, I understood him to say. If 
there was no duty on this we could get it for 12} cents a Psst but 
with the duty on it we have to pay 20 cents a pound for foreign lico- 
rice paste and rolls, ` 

Mr. Chairman, there is another fact not mentioned by either of my 
friends in this discussio ge Sarge ie UDA Be pac Bre amas make 
what is called fine-cut to , and with the fine-cut tobacco they use 
the licorice-root which is cut up with the fine-eut tobacco. They get 
that licorice-root free of duty. 

The maker of plug-tobacco gets licorice-paste and pays under the 
present law 10 cents, and will under the bill pay 7} cents. So between 
the maker of fine-cut tobacco and the maker of plug-tobacco there isan 
advantage in favor of the maker of the plug of 7} cents, the costof the 
licorice. I do not wonder, therefore, the New York manufacturers 
who make the fine-cut tobacco are willing to keep up the duty on licor- 
ice paste and rolls used only by plug-tobacco manufacturers in Virginia 
and elsewhere, while they get the licorice they use in the fine-cut. to- 
bacco free of duty. I think, therefore, in the interest of the manuiact- 
urers of tobacco this duty should be reduced to 6 cents perpound. Six 
cents per pound would be 45 percent. ad valorem. If thatis not enough 
for the protection of any American interest I think it ought not to be 
bolstered further. The Tariff Commission recommended 6 cents per 
pound, but the Committee on Ways and Means wants 7} cents. Iam 
in favor of what the commission proposes. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I happen to know some- 
thing about this tobacco question as connected with the manufacture 
of licorice. I will not deal with theories but facts. There isanamount 
of licorice used in this country for other p than that of tobacco, 
and it should not be considered entirely trom the standpoint of its use 
with tobacco. In pointof fact, the tobacco manufacturers make money 
out of licorice, and they mean to doit. The licorice they buy atthe rate 
of 12 and 14 centsthey sell to the consumersand wholesalejobbersat from 
30 to 40 centsa pound, according to the quality. They get paid for every 
pound of licorice contained in the tobacco, just as if it was so much to- 
baceo. The great troubleis to keep them from putting too much licorice 
in their tobacco, because they make more money on that than on the 
tobacco. Thatis the fact about it. I happen to know a great many 
manufacturers of tobacco. I have received letters from twenty-five of 
them asking that the duty on licorice be retained at 10 cents per pound. 
They want a steady market and no interruption. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Ifthere beno objection the proforma amendment 
will be withdrawn. . 

Mr. CABELL. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I must take issue with the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, the gentleman from Connecticut, and other gentlemen who say 
that the manufacturers of tobacco are not only not hampered and injured 
by this tax upon licorice, but that they actually make money by the 
application of licorice to the tobacco they put up. They are entirely 
mistaken about that, 

The substitution of your poor domestic licorice for good imported 
licorice entails upon the manufacturers of tobacco in two or three ways, 
which might be mentioned if time afforded, a much greater loss than 
is compensated for by the sale of the licorice as so much tobacco. Be- 
sides, upon certain grades of tobacco between the internal tax and tariff 
tax upon the combination, nothing is left for the price of the tobacco 
and the labor bestowed upon it. Not only so, but the Southern man- 
ufacturers I say are compelled by reason of the import duty to use lic- 
orice of an inferior or bad quality, such as they would not use if they 
could avoid it. 

Licorice, I repeat, made from the root imported duty free by two or 
three licorice manufacturers, to whose success in business the tobacco- 
nists and the consumers of the country are made to pay unwilling tribute. 
The stuff that these licorice-men make could hardly be improved by 
them, considering that their stock is injured, if not rnined, by the sea 
voyage to which it must be subj for no licorice-root is raised in 
this country; therefore the imported licorice is far preferable to the do- 
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mestic, and isalways used by the tobacco manufacturer when his means 
and opportunities enable him to do so. 

In fact rather than use this domestic licorice many manufacturers of 
tobacco use cheap substitutes for it, such as molasses, low grades of 
sugar, and other compounds, which of course injure the character and 
quality of the tobacco thus dealt with and compels its sale in our own 
and foreign markets at cheap rates ruinous to the seller, but in fact 
dear to the buyer. Itis therefore to escape these difficulties and others 
which might be named that we ask this reduction of duty upon lico- 
rice. For years the three or four licorice manufacturers of this country 
have been allowed to dominate this trade, to impose burdens upon the 
tobacco interests, and to deprive the Governmentof much revenue which 
under proper rates it should and would have collected. 

Will not the tax of G cents per pound recommended by the Tariff 
Commission and proposed by my amendment prove sufficient to pro- 
tect—to satisfy the greed of the few men who have enjoyed the mo- 
nopoly of this licorice business for some twenty or more years? IsCon- 
gress willing to allow these men to exclude other traders from the mar- 
ket who will offer a better article at a lower rate to manufacturers who 
have already been required for years to enrich others at their expense? 

Mr. Chairman, by reducing this tax to the rate I have recommended 
Congress will be doing no wrong to the licorice manufacturer, but on 
the contrary a great good to the tobacco trade and the Government. 
Six cents per pound tax, added to the costs of transporting licorice from 
foreign countries, will more than protect the industry; but a 7}-cent 
per pound tax, if adopted, will prove almost as prohibitory in its char- 
acter as the present rate of 10 cents. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Virginia, to strike out in line 
212 ‘‘7} cents” and insert ‘‘ 6 cents.” 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 52, noes 93. 

Mr. CABELL. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. CABELL and Mr. HASKELL were appointed tellers. 
cus committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 60, 

91. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Licorice-juice, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. SPARKS. I move to strike out this line, 213. I see, Mr. Chair- 
man, on examining the tables brought in here that on that article of 
licorice-juice there is a reduction of 2 cents per pound; the rate per 
pound now existing is 5 cents, and it is proposed to be reduced to 3 
cents. Iseealso from the table that there was no revenue collected under 
the 5-cent rate and there is no revenue estimated to be collected under 
the reduced rate, and it simply shows, sir, that, as I have already taken 
occasion to remark several times, there is an effort on many of these 
items to show to the country that a reduction is being made, when the 
men who propose to do this thing know very well themselves that there 
is no reduction. Why keep this item in the schedule? Why reduce 
the 5-cent per pound rate to 3 cents when the 5 cents has produced no 
revenue; and yon can not estimate that your 3-cent per pound rate will 
produce any, unless somebody is to be deceived, unless the country is 
to be hoodwinked into the belief that there is reallyan effort to reduce 
the taxes? I repeat, why keep this item in the dutiable list at all? 

Mr. BUCKNER. Let me say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
there has been no importation of licorice-juice at all. None has come 
in, and there never was any. 

Mr. SPARKS. Very well; that is what I gather from the table here; 
and why is it proposed to be kept in? I think, Mr. Chairman, it is 
kept here for the purpose of indicating to the country or attempting to 
go to the country with the idea that here is a reduction of tariff rates. 
There is none in this case, because there is no revenue derived from it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Because the importation all came in under another 
head—under the general head; that is all. 

Mr. SPARKS. But in this item there is none even estimated to be 
received under the reduced rates. 

Mr. HASKELL. Because, as I have said, it came in under a differ- 
ent head. 

Mr. SPARKS. But in the future you do not estimate that anything 
will be derived. Why not strike it out? 

Mr. KELLEY. It came in formerly at 5 cents a pound, and we pro- 
pose to reduce it to 3. 

Mr. SPARKS. ButI call the attention of the gentleman to this point, 
that here is an item of licorice-juice embodied in this table, bearing a 
rate of duty at 5 cents a pound, that has heretofore paid no revenue. 
Now you propose to reduce it to 3 cents a pound, and you do not even 
estimate that there will be any revenne at that rate. 

Mr. HASKELL. How can we estimate upon an article that there 
are no statistics of duty upon? 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him, and 
I will show him that there is? 

Mr. HASKELL. Well, where is it? 

Mr. TUCKER. If the gentleman from Kansas will look at some- 
thing else than his own table and will admit that all knowledge is not 
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absorbed in himself, if he will look at the statement of imported mer- 
chandise published by the Treasury Department, he will find that licorice- 
juice was imported at 5 cents a pound, but that there was an importa- 
tion of only 2,440 pounds, with a duty collected of $122. 

Mr. KELL. That is what I was trying to say. 
another form and under another head. 

Mr. TUCKER. It is singular the gentleman was trying to say that 
when he said just the reverse. 

Mr. SPARKS. I do not yield to all these gentlemen. 

I see in the table the present tariff on licorice-juice is 5 cents a pound; 
that is what this table tells me. I see the rate is reduced from 5 cents 
to 3 cents; that is what this table tells me. I see there was no reve- 
nue derived from the 5-cent per pound duty. I see there is none esti- 
mated by the friends of this bill to be derived from the 3-cent duty. 
Now, why keep it here unless it is kept here to blind the eyes of some- 
body and make somebody believe you are reducing taxation, when you 
know it isa cheat? 

The question being taken on the motion to strike out line 213, it was 
not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 214 and 215, as follows: 
Oil of bay leaves, essential, $2.50 per pound. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I move to strike out the item just read. 


It is under 


My reason for making this motion is that according to the reports of 


the Department we imported only 1,920 ounces, of the value 
of $496, on which we collected $960, at the rate of 50 cents an ounce. 
The present bill proposes to change that to $2.50 per pound. This prop- 
osition makes the tariff equivalent to 80.65 per cent. and produces a 
revenue of only $300. For that reason, that the article produces no 
amount of revenue worth haying, I propose to strike it out. 

Mr. KELLEY. The proposition is to reduce the rate on oil of bay 
leaves from 50 cents an ounce to $2.50 a pre It is one of the largest 
reductions cither by the commission or by the committee. The gen- 
tleman from California seems to confuse the two rates as though they 
both related to the pound. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND), of Illinois. He wants the article on the free- 
list. 

Mr. BUCKNER. He says because you get no revenue from t 
article, why do you keep this duty on it? 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. ROSECRANS to strike 
out lines 214 and 216, it was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read line 216, as follows: 

Oil of rum or rum essence, 50 cents per pound. 


Mr. HAZELTON. 
of asking a question of the Committee on Ways and Means. It 
is in this way that we who do not belong to that distinguished com- 
mittee gain inform::tion in regard to these various items. Now, in this 
great conglomeration I find the oil of rum or rum essence has a duty 
of 50 cents per ounce. I have some little idea of what this essence of 
rum is used for; butat the same time I desire the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to inform us where this ind i 
what this article is manufactured for, and what benefit it is to the 
American people. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It is not to drink. 

Mr. HAZELTON. I ask for information and in good faith. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is an adulterator used for coloring—— 

Mr. RANDALL. If the chairman of the committee will allow me I 
can answer ihe question. 

Mr. KELLEY. I yield to my colleague. ; 

Mr. RANDALL. This is an essence used to make false rum. It is 
an artificial preparation and is mixed with alcohol to make rum instead 
of having ram made out of molasses. It is a vicious production and 
ought to be prohibited. 

Mr. HAZELTON. Does it make good rum? 

Mr. RANDALL. Ido not know; perhaps you can answer. 

Mr. KELLEY. You get it in your rum-punches. I understand, 
however, it is good for purposes of ablution. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I desire to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. I notice the present tariff on this article is 50 
cents per ounce. The Tariff Commission put the article on the free- 
list; the Committee on Ways and Means have restored it to the oldrate. 
The table shows no revenue whatever derived from it. 

Mr. KELLEY. The Tariff Commission omitted it, but it would 
probably have come in in one of the unenumerated classes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. Asthe tableshows norevenue what- 
ever derived from it, I wish to know why the rate is kept up? 

Mr. KELLEY. Itisa thing to be barred out. It is a counterfeit, 
an ingredient used in making counterfeit rum and other things requir- 
ing the rum flavor. Itis just one of those things which it would be 
wise to prohibit. Z 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I thought my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania said the gentleman from Wisconsin usually got it in his ram- 

manches. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the distinguished chairman of the Com- 


Adulterators ? 


I move to strike out the last word for the pur- 


mittee on Ways and Mcans is mistaken in saying this is an article which 
is used in adulterating. The evidence hehad before him shows it is an 
article used for making medicines, an article absolutely essential for 
making medicines. This and the article preceding it are taxed 193 per 
cent. And I say this Congress has no right to tax anything used by the 
laboring people of our country 193 per cent. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the item. 

There is a great. diversity of opinion about this article, and I would 
like to know whether this is to be on the prohibitory list or not. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side say this article is a fraud and this rate is im- 
posed for the purpose of preventing importation. The evidence referred 
to by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] is to the effect 
that it is a useful article in the preparation of medicines. I want to 
have some light. If we are to discredit this article, I want to know 
that it is an article which ought to be discredited. [Cries of “Votet” 
*Vote!’?] As long as gentlemen make such a noise they will not hear 
what I say, and they will never understand this bill until they listen 
to somebody who does understand it. Here are two members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means making statements as to a certain tax 
in this bill. Thechairman of the committee says the article is a fraud 
and that the tax is imposed upon it to keep it out of the country. But 
the evidence before the commission is that it is a useful article used in 
the preparation of medicine. 

Now, what am I todo? Ido not know what this is, and no one can 
give me light upon it, and Iam compelled to vote in the dark. If it 

a fraud, then it belongs in the bill, is in its right place, and should 
be kept in. I therefore withdraw my amendment. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Oil, croton, 50 cents a pound. 

Oil, flaxseed or linseed, 3) cents per gallon, seven and one-half pounds’ weight 
to be estimated as a gallon. 
Oil, cotton-seed, 30 cents per gallon. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to strike out the words “‘oil, cotton-seed, 
30 cents per gallon.” I do so because the revenue obtained from that 
article last year was only $1.50, and it cost at least $500 to collect that 
dollar and a half. In addition to shag air dys oil is a substance 
employed in many articles which the laboring people of the country 
use. [Criesof‘‘ Vote!” *‘Vote!’?] Oh, yes, youcancry ‘‘ Vote!’ but 
it is the laboring people of the country you will be asking votes of one 


of these days. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is so. f 

Mr. SPARKS. I demand order. If this is to degenerate into a mob 
we ought to know it. We were not allowed any general debate, and 


now I suppose we are to be cut off the five-minute debate in this way. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will ask the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] to yield to me for a moment, when the committee comes to 
order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iwill with pleasure, 

Mr. KELLEY. Bysome accident the duty on cotton-oil was reduced 
or dropped. We heard from the cotton-growing country that a 
wrong had been done. Now, if gentlemen on the other side of the 
House generally say that they desire to have cotton-oil made free I will 
yield to their wishes. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Croton-oil. 

Mr. KELLEY. No; cotton-seed oil. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. It is the clause above that. 

Mr. KELLEY. No; cotton-seed oil is what the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] refers to. 

Mr. ee of Illinois. We have not got to that yet; it is 
croton oil. 

Mr. KELLEY. It was on cotton-seed oil that the dollar and a half 
was collected. 

Mr. CARLISLE. ‘That is what we are talking about now. 

Mr. KELLEY. I want to retain the duty on that article; but if the 
representatives of the cotton-growing section and the cotton-oil-produc- 
ing section want it to be put on the free-list — 

. BLANCHARD. We do not ask that. 

Mr. KELLEY. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], to strike out line 220. 

Mr. WHEELER. On the statement of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY], I will withdraw that motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hemp seed and rape seed oil, 10cents per on, 
of, or fp roe 5 d., 
Serychnis. or etryemnine, and ail Aalto thoreod, D) eente pet ANOS, 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I move tostrike out lines 224 and 225 of the bill, 
relating to strychnine. This is one more attempt to obtain the sense 
of the Committee of the Whole on the riety of striking out from 
the dutiable list those articles which yield but a very small revenue. 

By way of apology for selecting this article of strychnine for my mo- 
tion, I will say that we on the Pacific coast are consumers of that ar- 
ticle to a pretty largeextent. It is used in poisoninganimals, squirrels, 
moles and gophers. 


According to the report of the Treasury Department, which this 
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House has ordered to be printed, salts of strychnia were imported into 
this country last year to the amount of twenty-three and one-half 
ounces, of the value of $21, paying a duty of $35.25; at the rate of 


from one $1 to $1.50 per ounce. Itis in this bill to reduce 
the duty to 50 centsan ounce. That is a great reduction, and the reve- 
nue under that rate, estimating the importations to be the sameas last 
year, will be $11 and a fraction a year. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. 
I will move a pro forma amendment, to strike out the last word. 
sire to call attention—— 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to hear what the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] has to say. I have received so muchinstruction from 
him to-day that I desire to hear what he may now have to say, and that 
I can not do with the t confusion in the Hall. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what I would like myself. 

Mr. KELLEY. I want to learn what the President of the United 
States said in his message [laughter], and I hope I may be permitted 
to hear the gentleman 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let us have order, and I will tell you what the 
President said. 

Mr. BAYNE. Do you represent the President? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do in this. 

TheCHAIRMAN, The gentleman will ore until the committee 
comes to order. [After a pause.] The gentleman will now proceed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY], ae whether 
the President recommends this amendment. I think did, judging 
from his language, which I will now read, and which I saat 2a 
to the majority of this House: 

Without entering into minute detail, which under present circumstances is 
quite unnecessary, I recommend an ent of the free-list so as to include 
within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue. 

The President of the United States was himself for a time a collector 
of revenue; he was the collector of the great port of New York, and has 
had some experience in this matter. It is true that while he was col- 
lector the man who occupied the Presidential office and was himself the 
monumental fraud of the century accused the one who is now President 
of being a dishonest collector. Bat I never believed it; I am glad to say 
that I did not believe the witness. j 

The present President of the United States has had some experience 
in regard to this matter. He knows that it costs the Government a 
large amount for bookkeeping and other expenses in collecting the rev- 
enue on these articles which yield but an inconsiderable amount. As 
the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr, WHEELER] remarked, on this article 
of cotton-seed oil we probably receive a revenue of about a dollar anda 
half, and it costs $500 to collect it. 

The object of keeping this article in the dutiable list in this bill is to 
enable the gentlemen on the otherside, on the principle of general aver- 
age, to show that the amount of duties on so many items is reduced from 
what it is under the existing law, and therefore to claim that they have 
reduced the burdens of the people. 

But you will always observe, as I have, that where they bring in 
their reductions it is upon some utterly insignificant item, which ought 
to be on the free-list at any rate. But wherever the duty really affects 
the tax-burdened people of the country they have either increased it 
or left it at the old rate. In this item there is a decrease from 167 per 
cent. to 55 per cent.; but is there any relief to the people in that de- 
crease? Nota particle. Yet gentlemen are claiming that they are re- 
ducing taxation to the tax-burdened le 50 or 75 per cent. The 
fraud of the whole thing is apparent. [Here the hammer fell.] I 
withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. ROSECRANS, it 
was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Acidulated phosphate of lime, anrmoniated or otherwise, $3 per ton. 

Mr. BEACH. I move to strike out this paragraph. 

Mr. KELLEY. Inorder to perfect the phraseology of the paragra 
I move to amend by inserting, after the word “‘lime,’’ the words ‘ 
fertilizing purposes.’ 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEACH. I rose for the purpose of inquiring of the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr, KELLEY] whether acidulated 
phosphate of lime is used for any other than fertilizing purposes? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. It is used, for instance, in Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate—one of our most popular medicines—popular not only 
with the people but with the faculty. It is used again, in connection 
with cod-liver oil and such things, in making emulsions for pulmonary 
disorders. The object of my amendment was that the rate here named 
might not be construed to apply to these medicinal preparations. I 
hope I have answered the gentleman satisfactorily. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to amend by striking out the pending 
paragraph. My object is to inquire of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee whether this article is not now admitted free. 


Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 


I support the motion to strike out, and therefore 
I de- 


paragraph, 


Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will turn to line 2109 on page 86 
of this bill, lines 1981 to 1988, and lines 2076 to 2111, he will find that 
crude phosphate and almost every form of crude fertilizers are on the 
free-list. But here isa highly medicated fertilizer which, by the ap- 
plication of sulphuric acid, isnow manufactured in immense quantities 
near the phosphate beds of South Carolina; is largely manufactured in 
Maryland and other Southern States and to some extent in the North- 
ern and Western States. But this manufacture involves first the pro- 
duction or purchase of sulphuric acid and sulphate of ammonia, and 
then their p tion and combination with the phosphates which so 
largely abound in the South. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is this article imported by the ton for medicinal 

urposes ? 
‘ Mr. KELLEY. Notatall. Isaid that when imported for medicinal 
purposes we did not desire the article to come in under this provision. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In your schedule it is rated for duty by the ton. 

Mr. KELLEY. For fertilizing purposes; but when you come to me- 
dicinal preparations—— 

Mr. BEACH. Why not strike it out entirely? 

Mr. KELLEY. Because in that way you would destroy the man- 
ufacture of this form of fertilizers in the Carolinas, in Maryland, and 
in probably twenty States of the Union. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Isit nota fact that these phosphates of South Car- 
olina are now carried in their crude state across the ocean, manufact- 
ured there, brought back and sold fo the farmers in this country cheaper 
than they can be made here at home? 

Mr. KELLEY. Because in England they have the sulphuric acid 
and the sulphate of ammoniaas by-products from manufactures which 
are profitable without them. That isa good reason why we should 
protect our manufacturers. I ask gentlemen from South Carolina 
whether this manufacture is not carried on largely in that State near 
the phosphate fields—— 

Mr, AIKEN rose. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will my colleague yield to me a moment ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. If my memory is correct, this duty of $3 a ton 
was justified, if there is a justification for it, on the ground that upon 
lead which is used in the vessels employed in the preparation of this 
acidulated phosphate of lime, there is a duty of 2 cents a pound; and 
thus by reason of the duty on lead the American manufacturer is ata 
disadvantage as compared with the English manufacturer. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The farmerwho uses it, where does 
his advantage come in? 

Mr. KELLEY. He gets a cheap fertilizer. 

Mr. HERBERT. en I introduced thisarticle the other day I said 
that a substance had been put on the taxable list which heretofore had 
been free. The gentleman from Pennsylvania quibbled because this had 
never been put actually on the free-list, technically. The substance of 
my point was that this fertilizer which heretofore had not been taxed 
the pata a now propose to tax. That fact is now admitted I under- 
stan 

Mr. KELLEY. What is that which is admitted? The tleman 
seems to be referring to me, but in the great confusion which prevails 
in the Hall I can not hear what he is saying. 

Mr. HERBERT. This does not come outof my time? If it does not 
T am willing to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY. The acidulated phosphate never appeared in the list 


before. 

Mr. HERBERT. Thisacidulated phosphate has been introduced free 
of duty, according to the testimony in the Tariff Commission, to the ex- 
tent at least of 100,000 tons, because the phosphate could be exported 
from South Carolina and manufactured and imported into the country 
more cheaply than it could be manufactured for here to-day. The propo- 
sition is to put these fertilizers on the free-list, where they have not here- 
tofore been; ifnot technically, substantially. ‘The question is whether 
you, for the benefit of these mannfacturers in Boston, Charleston, Au- 
gusta, and elsewhere who have petitioned for it, shall tax the farmer on 
his fertilizer. 

Mr. CARLISLE. My information is that the stock of the manufact- 
uring establishments sought to be protected by this bill is worth a 
hundred per cent. above par. 

Mr. HERBERT. Whatever it is, whether above or below par, they 
entered into the manufacture of these fertilizers when there was no 
duty. Now, in order to protect them against foreign competition they 
ask this Congress to impose a burdenonthe farmer. That is the bare, 
naked question. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to suggest.a few reasons why I am in favor 
of striking out this item, and any other item affecting the production of 
fertilizers. 

The first reason, Mr. Chairman, is that every doctrine must have a 
limit. The doctrine of mercy, certainly as pure and genuine a one as 
we can think of, yetin its application reachesalimit. I think the doc- 
trine of protection, admitting all that is claimed for it, must somewhere 
reach a limit. Now, for one I propose to draw’that limit, so far as this 
schedule is concerned, right here. 
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Gentlemen may differ in opinion as to the effect of the tariff. Iam 
willing to try the experiment of letting the American farmer have any 
benefit which may come from competition in the matter of fertilizers. 

The second reason I wish to suggest is this: While we are all admira- 
ble men, while we have unlimited brains and sagacity, yet we do not 
constitute the whole of either the Republican or Democratic parties of 
the United States. I wish to suggest in my opinion the recommenda- 
tions made by the President of the United States in respect to these in- 
significant articles more fairly represents the true wish of the mass of 
the Republican voters in this country than anything we have had from 
this side of the House. Do not mistake this atmosphere in this Hall or 
this Capitol, redolent with your lobby—do not mistake that as the pure, 
free airofAmericanthought. [Applause.] Andit may bejustas well, 
when the Ways and Means Committee seem to have taken a fine-tooth 
comb and gone through the entire possibilities of these articles, raked 
up insignificant, miserable things to put in this bill—it may be just as 
well to stop take a full breath and see whether we are not going too 
fast. [Applause.] Now, when you strike fertilizers, when you strike 
agriculture, I propose to stop. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASKELL. Why did not my colleague think of all that when 
he proposed to reduce the tariff to a starvation point on castor-beans? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, not on castor-beans, but on the manufacture 
of castor-oil. 

The CHAIRMAN rapped to order. 
Mr. KELLEY rose. : 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I move that the committee do now 

Mr. ANDERSON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, but in- 
sist on my amendment to strike out. 

Mr. KELLEY. In the course of his remarks just now—— 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I have moved the committee to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has been rec- 


SMI. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I desire to know whether I did not 
make the motion to rise before the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 


The CHAIRMAN. TheChair recognized the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, who offered a pro forma amendment, and the gentleman from 
Georgia can not take him off the floor by a motion to rise. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I ask whether you did that before I 
made my motion that the committee rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair certainly did. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania addressed the Chair before the gentleman from Georgia 


rose. 

Mr. BEACH. Irise toa parliamentary inquiry. I desire to know 
what has become of my motion to strike out lines 228 and 229? 

Mr. KELLEY. I believe I have the floor, even against the parlia- 
mentary inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from New 
York to withdraw the motion, and it has been renewed by the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire in connection with the heated remarks just 
made by the gentleman from Kansas to call attention to some of the 
paragraphs in the free-list in refutation of his assertion that we were 

. taxing natural fertilizers. In line 1981 and other lines we have put on 
the free-list: 

Boom, onda, burned, caleined, ground, or steamed, but not otherwise man- 

Bone-dust and bone-aah for manufacture of phosphates and fertilizers. 

e otnds AENA] AAHAS p AAA unmanufactured and substances 

.expressly for manure. 

Mr. BEACH. Will the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. KELLEY. Not just now. 

Mr. HERBERT. What line does the gentleman read from ? 

Mr. KELLEY. I was reading from lines 1981 to 1988, inclusive. 

I turn now to line 2076: 

Wood ashes, and lye of, and beet-root ashes— 

„Still on the free-list. Line 2109: 

” r native for Plaster of or sul- 
MEg crude e Sy fertilizing purpose. Paris 

There are other general provisions in the like direction, of crude ele- 
ments of manure and some advanced by manufaeture on the free-list. 
But when you come to elements that are acidulated at great cost of 
labor and money, and ammoniated, the case is different. Then you 
-are asked not only to give the farmer the benefit of all the crude phos- 
phates or elements of manure, but to strike down the American manu- 
facturers of sulphuric acid, its application to these manures, and the 
sulphate of ammonia and adulterations thereof. Isay when you come 
ito these articles the case is very different, and I hope the committee 
will permit the duty on the acidulated article to be maintained. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. i , the question was asked a while ago of 


rmembers of the House from South Carolina whether there were any large 
manufactories of phosphates to be used as fertilizers in the city of Charles- 
ton. 

Mr. KELLEY. Not in the city of Charleston, but near Charleston, 
on the Cooper and Ashley Rivers. 


Mr. AIKEN. Theyare within ten milesofthecity. There havebeen 
more than $5,000,000 invested in the preparation of these phosphates. 
These companies manufacture their own sulphuric acid, and they do 
not ask any reduction whatever upon the existing rates. They can 
manufacture their sulphuric acid at less than 2 cents a pound. They 
sell their phosphates acidulated or ammoniated at an immense profit. 
The result of it has been that they have accumulated vast fortunes in the 
business. To-day the stock of some of those companies can not be bought 
atany price. I have known from my own personal knowledge $200 to 
be offered for a share, when the par value was only $100, and it was re- 
fused. There is none of it in the market to be had at any price. They 
are close corporations, and no man knows the extent of the dividends 
they declare. 

Mr. DUNN. Has not that industry grown up without protection? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, sir, entirely so. They do not need protection. 
They are amply protected as they are, because it is a grand monopoly. 
It is the farmers who want protection from them. [Applause.] Mill- 
ions of money are spent by the farniers of the South every year for 
these phosphates. They sell the crude phosphates at $9a ton. When 
they are ground and treated with sulphurie acid they are sold at $16 a 
ton. If they areammoniated they are sold at $30a ton. 

I have to-day in my possession 4 price-list received from one of these 
companies proposing to sell me phosphates at $30 a ton for ammoniated, 
which I do not believe cost them $20 a ton to manufacture. I havea 
similar proposition for acidulated phosphates at $16 a ton, which can 
not cost them over $12 to manufacture. They need no protection. 
They do not ask any. It is, as I have said, the farmers of the country 
who use these phosphates who are in need of the protection. I trust 
that the committee will have some relief to offer the agriculturist and 
not grant so much protection to the manufacturer. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair understands the pro formaamendment 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. HASKELL. I renew it. - 

In reply to whathas been said by my colleague I desire to say simply 
this: That the Ways and Means Committee instead of raking over the 
entire bill to find articles to put on the dutiable list, have acted just 
the reverse of that, and have added over thirty largely on this schedule 
to the free-list, and have put this article of phosphates among other 
things on that list. It was the special care of that committee to hunt up 
all these crude materials which are largely used by the farmers as fertil- 
izers and to reduce the rates on them to the very lowest possible point. 
We found ammoniated phosphates of lime dutiable now under the gen- 
eral clause at 20 per cent. We knew that there were large industries 
in the South which were developed under that rate ofduty. We pre- 
sumed that there -would be a multiplication of these industries along 
the streams where these beds of phosphates were found, and therefore 
reduced the price of the articles that enter into the manufacture of these 
fertilizers to the lowest figure so as to give to the people a valuable 
fertilizer at a low price. We tried to leave this ind in this coun- 
try justas we found it without any desire whatever to hamper or im- 
pairitinany manner. On the contrary we have sought in every possible 
way to favor our agricultural interests in this connection as in all others. 

Now, the gentleman from South Carolina says that these companies 
do not desire any protection. Isay to him that the Committee on Ways 
and Means have simply been trying to deal out fair and exact justice 
in the matter with a view to relieve every agricultural industry and 
everywhere to show it marked favor in caring for its products and re- 
ducing its expenses on fertilizers. Ido not think, therefore, that there 
can be any charge with any justice of a desire on the part of the com- 
mittee to militate against the agricultural interests, and I am entirely 
willing to see this go upon the free-list unless there is somebody on that 
side of the House who is interested in retaining it here. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. We do not want any protection on 
this side. 

The question being taken on Mr. ANDERSON’S motion to strike out 


e paraptapi a6 amended, it was agreed to. 
. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Itis now half past 5 o'clock; we have 


been sitting here since 11 o’clock; and I move that the committee rise. 
Mr. K EY. I ask that that motion may be voted down and that 
we sit till 6 o’clock. 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HAMMOND, of Geor- 
gia, there were—ayes 47, noes 88. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary to have a quorum on this 
motion. 

Mr. SPARKS. I call for tellers. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I want to know if I am mistaken 
about the point of order. I understand when the Committee of the 
Whole finds itself without-a quorum it is obliged to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair only determines the question that on 
a motion to rise a quorum is not necessary any more than on a motion 
to adjourn. The gentleman from Illinois calls for tellers. 

Mr. HASKELL. Let us sit till 6 o’clock. 

On the question of ordering tellers there were ayes 26. 

So (the affirmative not being one-fifth of a quorum) tellers were not 
ordered. 
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The Clerk read lines 230, 231, and 232, as follows: 

i teni alum substitute, sulphate of alumina, and alum- 
iota cake Berkey Leg in phar ai ground, 60 cents per hundred pounds, 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I move to strike out the line last read. 

Mr. HASKELL. Which line? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I move to strike out the line last read. 
I do not know what it was and I do not care what it was. 

The Clerk read the line proposed to be stricken out, as follows: 

Ground, 60 cents per hundred pounds. 

The question being taken on the motion to strike out, there were— 
ayes 4, noes 77. : 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia, No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia having made the 
point that a quorum has not voted, the Chair will order tellers, and ap- 
points the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. HAMMOND, and the gentleman’ 
from Kansas, Mr. HASKELL, to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 3, noes 84. i 

Mr. KELLEY. I think we had better have a call of the House. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. We can not have that till the com- 
mittee rises. I make the point that a quorum has not voted. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. A quorum not having voted, 
but one thing is in order and that is a call of the roll. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia still insist on 
the point of order that a quorum has not voted? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Geo I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. r 

The roll was called; and the following-named gentlemen failed to 
answer: 


Atherton, Dunnell, Leedom. Scoville 
Atkins, Ermentrout, Le Fevre Scranton 
Barbour, Farwell, Chas. B. Lin > Sherwin 
Belmont, Ford, Lord, Shultz, 
Beltzhoover, ` Mackey, Simonton, 
Black Fulkerson, Martin, th, A. Herr 
Blackburn, Garrison, Mason, Smith, Dietrich C, 
Bland, Geddes, Matson, Spaulding, 
Bliss, George, McClure, Speer, 

ragg, Gibson, McCoid, 
Browne, Godshalk, McLane, Robt. M. Tal 
Buckner, Guenther MeMillin, Taylor, Ezra B. 
Burrows, Jos, H, Gunter, Mills, Thompson, W. G 
Butterworth, Hall, Money, Tyler, 
Caldwell, Hammond, John oore, U 
Calkins, Harmer Morse, Urner, 
Camp Harris, Benj. W. M ve, Van Voorhis, 
Cassidy, Harris, Henry S. Moulton, Wi orth, 
Caswell I f Murch, Wait, 
Colerick Haseltine, Mutchler, Washburn, 
Cornell, Heilman, Neal, Watson, 
Uovington, Herndon, Nolan, Webber, 
Cox, Samuel 8. Hewitt, Abram $. Wellborn 
Cox, William R. Hill. Pacheco, White, 
Crowley, Hoblitzell, Paul, Whitthorne 
Culberson Hoge, Phelps, Williams, Chas, G 
Curtin, Hubbell Phister, Williams, 
Darrall Jeon oe remo Wise, M. R. 

rrall, ones, . WwW. n , Morgan 

Davidson, Jones, James K. Richardson, D. P. Wood, ok ong 
Davis, Lowndes H. Joyce, Richardson, J.8. Wood, Walter A 
Deering, Kenna, Robertson, Young. 
Deuster, Knott, Robinson, Jas. §. 
Dezendorf, Ladd, Robinson, Wm. E. 
Dowd, Latham Ryan, 


Mr. ANDERSON. | I would like to state that my colleague, Mr. RYAN, 
has been very sick and is not able to be present. 

Mr. KASSON. That is not in order. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other 
purposes, had found itself without a quorum, whereupon he had caused 
the roll to be called, and he now reported the names of the absentees to 
the House. 

Mr. KASSON. I move that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. HOOKER. Pending that I move the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I desire to inquire of the Chair 
whether the call of the roll has disclosed the presence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The call of the roll shows that a quorum is pres- 
ent. The names of the absentees will be entered on the Journal, and a 
quorum having appeared on the call, the committee, in accordance with 
the rule, will resume its sitting without further order of the House. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question recurs on the motion of the gentle- 
man from ia [Mr. HAMMOND], to strike out line 232. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of The committee before it rose was 
dividing by tellers on that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair again puts the question. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 90. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of ia. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point being made that a quorum has not 


voted, the tleman from Kansas, Mr. and the gentleman 
from bieorgla,: Mr. HAMMOND, will take their places as tellers. 


The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 4, noes 69. 

Mr. HOUSE. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
KELLEY l how much longer he proposes to keep the House in session? 

The N. The committee is now dividing. A quorum has 
not yet voted. The tellers will continue the count, and members are 
requested to vote on one side or the other, as there is evidently a quo- 
rum present in the Hall. 

The tellers resumed the count, and reported that there were—ayes 5, 
noes 76. Y 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. No quorum has voted. 

The . The committee having found itself without a 
quorum, it becomes the duty of the Chair under the rule to direct the 
Clerk to call the roll of members. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Aiken, Dowd, Ladd, Roes, 
Atherton, Dunnell, Latham, Ryan. 
Atkins, Ermentrout, Leedom, ville, 
Barbour, Farwell,Chas.B. Lindsey, ton, 
Belford, Fisher, Lord, Sherwin, 
Belmont, Ford, Mackey, Shultz, 
Beltzhoover, Frost, Martin, Simonton, 
kk. Fulkerson, Mason, Smith, A. Herr 
burn, Garrison, Matson, Smith, Dietrich C.. 
Blanchard, Geddes, McClure, Spaulding, 
Bliss, ; Gibson. MeLanc, Stocks 
n, + 
Roe Guenthe! Mills, as Talbot 
T, 
Browne, Gunter, Money, Taylor, Ezra B. 
B f , Hammond, John Moore, Thompson, Wm. G. 
Burrows, Jos.If, Harmer, Morse, Tyler, 
Butterworth, Harris, Benj w. pan “ebay Updegraff, 
Caldwell, Harris, 8. Moulton, Urner, 
camp," Hazelt de Van Y his, 
Camp, ton an Voor! 
dy, Heilman, Mutchler, orth, 
Caswell, Herndon, Neal, Wait, 
Gay. Hewitt, Abram 8. Nolan, Washburn, 
Colerick, ill, Oates, Watson, 
Cornell, Hoblitzell, Pacheco, Webber, 
Covington, 3 Paul, Wellborn, 
Cox, Samuel §. Hooker, Payson, White, 
Cox, William R. Horr, Phelps, Whitthorne, 
Crowley, Hubbel, Phister, Williams, Chas. G. 
Oulberson Hutchins, Pound, Wiliams, Thomas 
Curtin, Jadwin, Reagan, Wilson, 
Cutts, Jones, Geo. W. Rice, Theran M. Wise, George D.. 
Darrall, Jones, James K, Rice, Wm. W. Ween R.. 
Davidson, Joyce, Richardson, B.P. W Benjamin 
Davis, Lowndes H. Kenna, Richardson, J.S. Wood, Walter A. 
Deering, Ketcham, Robertson, Young. 
Deuster, ` Knott, Robinson, Jas. 8. 
Dezendorf, Lacey, Robinson, Wm. E. 
The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union, having had under consideratién the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties on foreign imports, and for other pur- 
poses, finding itself without a quoram voting, he had directed the roll 
of members to be called, and under the rule now reported the names of 
the absentees to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The names of those members not responding when 
their names were called will be entered on the Journal. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I will ask if upon the call of the roll 
there appeared to be a quorum? 

The SPEAKER. On the call of the roll 137 members answered to 
their names. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. That is not a quorum. 

Mr. KASSON. I move that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. I had hoped that we could have worked on to-day 
until 6 o’clock; that seemed to be the desire of a majority of the House, 
and I hope that to-morrow we will work until that hour. It is very 
evident that the other side will not allow any progress in legislation.. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is not so. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. How is it on your side? 

Mr. KELLEY. Theroll of members has been called twice. 
fore move that the House do now adjourn. $ 

Mr. TUCKER. One word. 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order! . 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion to adjourn. 

The question was taken by a viva voce vote; and the Speaker an- 
nounced that the ayes ap to have it. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Illinois. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 91, noes 9. 

So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


I there- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The folowing peiton and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, under 
the rule, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAYNE: The petition of Thomas Cluss, superintendent medi- 
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cal department of Western Pennsylvania, and others, recommending a 
duty of 10 percent. on quinine—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BINGHAM: The petition of the cr ap “aR Maritime Ex- 
change, protesting against the proposed transfer of the signal meteoro- 
logical service—to the Committee on Commerce. 
y Mr. BREWER: The petition of the East Trenton Pottery Com- 
pany and others, manufacturers of Trenton, New Jersey, protesting 
` against a reduction of the duty on clay products—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASWELL: The petition of John Bascom and 50 others, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, for the continuance of the immigrant inspection 
service—to the Select Committee on the Public Health. 

Also, the petition of S. G. Roper and 70 others, citizens of Water- 
town, Wisconsin, for a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. W. It. COX: The petition of dealers in tobacco at Hender- 
son, North Carolina, for reduction of the tax on tobacco and for a re- 
bate—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CULLEN: The petition of William Adam and 23 others, citi- 
zens of Joliet, Illinois, asking that lumber be placed on the free-list— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. CURTIN: The petition of Elizabeth E. Davis, for a pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEERING: The petition of citizens of Alden, Iowa, asking 
that lumber and other products be placed on the free-list—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of 45 citizens of Iowa Falls, and of 45 citizens of 
Plainfield, Iowa, for a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: The petition of soldiers of the Aroostook war, 
for a pension—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DWIGHT: The petition of the Cigar-makers’ Union of Bing- 
hamton, New York, relative to the duty on cigars—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERRETT: The petition of the cigar-makers of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for the repeal of the tax on cigars—to the same committee. 

By Mr. GROUT: The petition of the Cigar Manufacturing Union of 
Brattleborough, Vermont, relative to the tax on cigars—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. JACOBS: The petition of Philander Bowditch and 65 oth- 
ers, of Oxford, New York, for reduction of duty on sugar—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. J. H. MCLEAN: The petition of George A. Conrad and oth- 
ers, for the constructign of a pier connecting the Des Moines Rapids 
Canal, on the Mississippi River, with the pivot pier of the Keokuk and 
Hamilton bridge—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MOREY: Paper relating to the claim of A. C. Morgan—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSGROVE: The petition of W. H. Lord and 18 others, of 
Craigsville, Pennsylvania, for a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEELLE: Papers relating to the claim of Mrs. M. T. Brown 
for compensation for use and damage to Washington and Alexandria 
Turnpike Company—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SPOONER: The petition of J. D. Richardson, of Newport, 
Rhode Island, and 25 others, manufacturers and dealers in tobacco, for 
rebate in case a reduction is made on the tax on tobacco, &c.—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on foreign manufactured products than that rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BAYNE: Of J. H. Mason and 41 employés of the Leggett 
Spring and Axle Company, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Of C. W. Ahl & Son and 60 employés of 
the Carlisle Iron Works, situated at Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Of workingmen employed by J. King McLan- 
ahan, at Rodman and Ore Hill, Blair County, and of employés of the 
Blair Iron and Coal Company, of Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. HARMER: Of the Arkwright Club of New England, em- 
ploying 100,000 persons and $100,000,000 capital. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Of David Langley and 82 others, of the Fal- 
con Iron and Nail Company, of Niles, Ohio. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: Of Elijah Cartwright and 109 others, em- 
ployés of the iron works of Sharp & Daniels, of Steubenville, Ohio. 

‘ The following petitions, remonstrating against the proposed transfer 
of the revenue marine to the Navy Department, were presented and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

By Mr. BELMONT: Of merchants, owners, masters, and pilots of ves- 
selsof Sayville, Suffok County ; of merchants, masters, and pilots of West- 
hampton, Suffolk County; of merchants, owners, and pilots of Rockaway. 
Beach, Queens County; and of merchants, owners, masters, and pilots of 
Patchogue, Suffolk County, New York. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Ofresolutions of the Vessel Owners’ and Captains’ 
Association of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Mr. CANDLER: Of the Boston Marine Society. 

By Mr. 8. 8. COX: Of Sutton & Co. and 57 others, ship-owners and 
ship-masters of New York city, and of merchants of Brooklyn and New 
York. 

By Mr. HARMER: Of 69 shipping firms, vessel-owners, ship-masters, 
and business men of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. ROBESON: Of keepers and surfmen of life-saving stations 
No. 27 to 40 inclusive, of New Jersey, and of 72 merchants, vessel-own- 
ers, ship-masters, and business men, of Camden, New Jersey. 

By Mr. STONE: Of keepers and crews of life-saving stations Nos. 
1 and 2 of second district, and of citizens of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. 

By Mr. WEBBER: Of merchants, owners, and masters of vessels, 
and of keepers and surfmen of life-saving station No. 9, Grand Huron, 
Michigan. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 31, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of 
the 24th instant, a report of the test of the Gatling machine-guns made 
at the Washington navy-yard; which, on motion of Mr. HAWLEY, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a resolution of the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina, in favor of maintaining the quarantine station 
at Sapelo, onthe coast of Georgia; which was referred to the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate and Report the Best Means of Preventing the 
Introduction and Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 

He also presented a memorial of the board of health and other pub- 
lic bodies of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, in favor of a na- 
tional refuge quarantine station at Sapelo Sound, on Blackbeard’s Island, 
and of the National Board of Health being maintained; which was re- 
ferred to the Select Committee to Investigate and Report the Best Means 
of Preventing the Introduction and Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 

Mr, PENDLETON presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Ohio, favoring the passage of House bill No. 1410, to increase the pen- 
sions of soldiers having lost in the line of duty one arm, one hand, one 
leg, or one foot; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented five petitions of citizens of Ohio, numer- 
ously signed, praying the passage of a tariff bill founded on the Tariff 
Commission report; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAWES presented three petitions, numerously signed by dealers 
and consumers of sugar in Massachusetts, asking for a reduction of the 
rate of duty upon that article; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, presented a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of California, in favor of an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of Napa River in California; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. . 

Mr. ALDRICH presented twenty-four petitions of citizens of Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Delaware, Missouri, West Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Ohio, praying for a 
material reduction in the rates of duty on sugar; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. McDILL presented two petitions of citizens of Iowa, praying for 
a reductionof theduty on sugar; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER presented resolutions of the State board of health of 
South Carolina, in favor of the establishment of a quarantine station at 
Sapelo Sound; which were referred to the Select Committee to Investi- 
gate and Report the Best Means of Preventing the Introduction and 
Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 

Mr. McPHERSON presented a petition of the employés of James R. 
Thompson & Co., Jersey City Steel Works, at Jersey City, New Jersey; 
a petition of employés of the Passaic Rolling-Mill Company, at Pater- 
son, New Jersey, and a petition of the employés of the Adirondack Steel 
Works, Andrew Williams proprietor, at Jersey City, New Jersey, pray- 
ing that no lower rates of duties be imposed on any foreign man 
ured products than are recommended by the Tariff Commission; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. MILLER, of California, from the Committee on Foreign Rel 
tions, to whom was recommitted the bill (S. 550) to incorporate the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report thereon, which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4997) to authorize a United States commissioner 
to take acknowledgments of the transfer of the bonds of the United 
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States, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was ordered to be 
‘printed; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam instructed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to whom was referred the bill (S. 742) to an act entitled 
‘* An act to carry into effect a convention between the United States of 
America and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, signed on 
the 30th day of January, 1875,’’ approved on the 15th day of August, 
1876, to report the same back, and ask to be discharged from its con- 
sideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Finance that the 
Senate has decided is best enabled to consider our foreign relations with 
that particular part of the world, if not with all the rest. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations was discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
-was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 20) as to giving notice to ter- 
minate the convention of June 3, 1875, with His Majesty the King of 
the Hawaiian Islands, asked to be discharged from its further consid- 
eration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Finance; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported an amendment intended to be proposed to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and ordered to be printed. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HAWLEY asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2440) for the retirement of Brevet Major-General 
Rufus Ingalls, Quartermaster-General, United States Army, with the 
rank of major-general; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Coramittee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. BUTLER and Mr. HARRIS submitted amendments intended to 
‘be proposed by them respectively to the bill (H. R. 7077) making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884, and for other purposes; which were referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GROOME and Mr. HAWLEY submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them respectively to the bill (H. R. 7314) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other purposes; which were referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. Res. 323) making appropri- 
ations for continuing the work of the Tenth Census. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
H. R. 7049} making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office 
peers for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other pur- 


poses. / 

On motion of Mr. PLUMB, it was r 

That the Senate insist on its amendments to the said bill 

to by the House of Representatives, and ask a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of two Houses thereon, 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. PLUMB, Mr. ALLISON, 
and Mr, BECK. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. GARLAND. I wish to ask the Senate to take up at this time 
Senate bill 2412, which is unanimously reported from the Committee 
‘on Agriculture. It will not take exceeding fifteen minutes, and [hope 
the Senator from Vermont will consent to its consideration. The neces- 
sity for action now is in order to get the bill through the two Houses, 
that preparation may be made for the holding of the exposition in 
1884. If it is deferred until next December, as a matter of course 
there will be no time to make the n reparations. 

Mr. MORRILL, I seeno objection to the bill, and if discussion does 
not arise I shall not object to its consideration. 

Mr. GARLAND. Ido not think there will be discussion. Itis a 
unanimous report from the Committee on Agriculture. If it takes fif- 
teen minutes I shall not urge it further to-day. 

Mr. BLAIR. I reserve the right to object, if I have that right, in 
case it leads to discussion. 

Mr. GARLAND. It came from a committee of which the Senator 
isa member. If it leads to much discussion I shall withdraw it. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have been waiting three days to get the gentleman 
who has charge of the tariff bill to allow me to get a vote of thanks 


passed. 
Mr. HOAR. Let the title of the bill be reported for information. 


The ACTING SECRETARY. A bill (8. 2412) to encourage the holding 
of a world’s industrial and cotton centennial exposition in the year 1884. 
Mr. GARLAND. I willstate to the Senator from Massachusetts—— 


Mr. HOAR. Ido not make objection. I merely wanted to know 
what the bill was. 
Mr. BLAIR. I reserve the right to object. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for information. 

The bill was read; and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to its consideration. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Arkansas to one part of the bill which provides that there shall be an 
invitation given to foreign nations by the President of the United States. 
The question arises whether we can give such an invitation without 
assuming some responsibility as to the expense. I know that in a re- 
cent case of that kind where the President of the United States was 
so authorized it was afterward held that we ought to pay the expenses. 
I refer to the celebration at Yorktown, where representatives of two 
foreign nations were invited here. I do not see why it would not be 
just as well for the president of this world’s exposition to give these 
invitations as it would be to have the President of the United States 
issue them, which might involve the contingency that Congress would 
feel bound to make some appropriation for the A 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam perfectly willing to accept the suggestion. 
'The clause as it is was put in for the reason that it would give it more 
of an international character to let the invitations come from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If the Senator from Vermont prefers his 
suggestion I shall not object. 

Mr. MORRILL. I prefer it, because I do not wish to involve the 
idea that under any contingency the United States is to be called upon 
to defray any bills for this exposition. 

Mr. GARLAND. The Senator will bear in mind that there is a pro- 
vision that there shall be no expense on the part of the United States. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is merely applicable to the salaries of the per- 
sons appointed to attend to the matter. 

Mr. GARLAND. Inam willing to accept an amendment such as the 
Senator mana 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the Senator draw it himself. 

Mr. GARLAND. There are one or two verbal amendments that I 
wish to make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GARLAND. The second section reads: 

That the President of the United States shall, upon the recommendation of 
the executive committee, &e. 

On reflection I think it better to strike out ‘‘shall ” and insert ‘‘ may.” 
I find on examining the precedents heretofore that the language is 
‘f may.” I move that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARLAND. In line 6 of section 2, after the word ‘‘ locited,”’ 
I move to insert “‘ may;’’ so as to read: 

And upon the recommendation of the majority of subscribers to the enter- 
EDE. shor tgcthary ohall EUSE @ ATA of management OF Hel 
world’s industria} and cotton centennial exposition. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARLAND. In section 3, line 1, I move to strike out ‘‘shall” 
and insert ‘f may;’’ so as to read: 

That the President of the United States may, on the recommendation of the 
governors of the various States and Territories of the Union, appoint one com- 
missioner and one alternate ner for each State and Territory. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. GARLAND. In section 8, line 9, after the word ‘‘same,’’ I 
move to insert ‘‘and a copy of this act.” 

The act had better accompany the invitation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARLAND. Now, as it is necessary that the preamble should 
go with this bill, one or two corrections should be made in that. I 
would strike out, in line 2 of the preamble, from the word ‘‘of,” inclu- 
sive, down to the word ‘“‘anniversary,’’ because there is some little con- 
troversy as to the matter of fact there stated of 1784 being the first 
year of perfect I move to strike out, commencing with the word 
fing ton the second line, to the word “‘anniversary ’’ in the fourth line, 
as follows: 


Of the first year of fect peace of thi ty of peace 
of the war of teasonnienen and aito fors ince marathon a anniver- 
sary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARLAND. Then on line 3, page 2, of the preamble I move 
to strike out the word ‘‘ that’? and insert ‘‘who.”’ 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. GARLAND. Now I call the attention of the Senator from 
Vermont to thesuggestion he made. Would he insert that “the board 
of managers shall communicate?” 

Mr. MORRILL. Say ‘‘the president of the exhibition and the board 
of managers shall communicate.” 

Mr. GARLAND. Very well; but I would suggest that it would 


The bill is before the Senate as in 
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have to be through the office of the Secretary of State at last in order | I was not able to attend. I have never had any knowledge whatever 


to give it the necessary im) of a national character. 

Mr. MORRILL. I only desire to avoid any implication that the 
Government of the United States assumes any responsibility for this, and 
therefore I think neither the President of the United States nor the 
Secretary of State ought to be the officer to communicate these invita- 
tions. 

Mr. GARLAND. In theseveral precedents that has been the course 
pursued, to make the President give the invitations. I have collected 
all the precedents; but Iam perfectly willing to accept the language of 
the Senator from Vermont and I will incorporate it in an amendment 
presently. 

Mr. INGALLS. I was so unfortunate as not to be in the Chamber 
when this bill was read. May I ask from what committee it came? 

Mr. GARLAND. It came from the Committee on Agriculture, a 
unanimous 

Mr. INGALLS. Was it reported this morning? 

Mr. GARLAND. No, sir; it was 3 sheen on the 25th of January. 
This is the third day I have made an effort to getit up. The necessity 
for action now, I will state to the Senator from Kansas, is that if wedo 
mO gou tha acf Hroni At tori aasian or Corigrean 3E W], ba almost uu- 
necessary to attempt it at the next session, because great preparations 
have to be made for the exposition in 1884. 

Mr. INGALLS. The design is to secure an exposition for the exhibi- 
tion of cotton products? 

Mr. GARLAND. Cotton products; but at the same time it is de- 
signed also to include the arts, manufactures, and products of the mine 
and soil. 

Mr. INGALLS. Where is it to be held? 

Mr. GARLAND. That is to be determined by the board of man- 
agers of the cotton association. ; 

Mr. INGALLS. What agency has the United States in the matter 
under the bill? . 

Mr. GARLAND. Nothing only to appoint commissioners to act in 
conjunction with the board of managers of the Cotton-Planters’ Asso- 


ciation. It is no expense to the Government at all. No appropriation 
is to be made. 
Mr. INGALLS. I understood from an intimation made by the Sen- 


ator from Vermont that under the precedents it was possible that the 
United States might incur some pecuniary liability in connection with 
this exposition. 

Mr. GARLAND. 
he will see— 


If the Senator from Kansas will look at section 7 


‘That no compensation for services shall be paid to the commissioners or other 
officers provides by this act from the Treasury of the United States; and the 
United States shall not be liable for any of the expenses attending such exhibi- 
tion, or by reason of the same. 

I think that is broad enough to exclude all liability of the Govern- 
ment. Iam willing to accept the language suggested by the Senator 
from Vermont that the communication to the foreign powers shall be 
by the president and board of managers of the Cotton-Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. INGALLS. Does the Senator from Arkansas think that the 
preamble is essential to this bill? 

Mr. GARLAND. I think itis. In all the cases I have before mea 
preamble has been inserted, and I have the acts running back for years. 
The preamble simply gives the reason why this exposition is to be held. 

I have put the suggestion of the Senator from Vermont in the form 
of an amendment. In line 7 of section 8, after the word ‘‘and,’’ I 
move to strike out ‘‘he’’ and insert ‘‘the president and board of man- 
agers of the Cotton-Planters’ Association;’’ so as to read: 

And the president and board of managers of the Cotton-Planters’ Association 
shall communicate to the diplomatic representatives of all nations copies of the 
same, together with such regulations as may be adopted by said board of man- 
agement, for publication in their respective countries. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should like to hear the preamble read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas it is desirable to encourage for celebration the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the production, manufacture, and commerce of cotton by holding in 
the year 1834, in some city of the Union to be selected by the executive commit- 
tee of the National Cotton-Planters' Association of America, an institution for 
the public welfare, incorporated under the laws of Mississippi, a world’s indus- 

and cotton centennial exposition, to be held under the joint auspices of the 
United States, the said National Cotton-Planters’ Association of America, and 
of the city in which it may be located, and in which cotton in all its conditions 
of culture and manufacture will be the chief exhibit, but which is designed also 
to include all arts, manufactures, and products of the soil and mine; and 

Whereas sueh an exhibition should be national and international in its char- 
acter, in which the op of this country and other of the world who are 


interested in the subject should icipate, it should have the sanction of the 
Congress of the United States: ore. 


Mr. BLAIR. I see that this bill was introduced on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and the Senator 
from Arkansas says that it comes back from that committee with a 
unanimous report. I am amember of that committee. It has had 
only one meeting during the session of which I have received any no- 
tice, which is the one to which the Senator refers, and for my own part 


of the bill. I do not wish to oppose the bill. I wish to say, however, 
that it has never received my examination, and I do not de- 
sire to be held responsible for it in any sense as a member of the com- 
mittee. It seems to have been introduced, referred, and reported with- 
out any possibility of consideration by any member of the committee 
except on the day the meeting was held, just about the time the bill 
was introduced. 

Mr. INGALLS. I observe a very singular limitation of the power 
of the President in section 2— 

That the President of the United States shall, upon the recommendation of 
the executive committee of the National Cotton Planters’ Association of America, 
appoint six United States commissioners. 

Mr. GARLAND. The word ‘‘shall’’ has been struck out and the 
word ‘‘may’’ has been inserted, and it is carried through in several suc- 
ceeding sections. In line 6 of the same section, after the word ‘‘lo- 
cated,” the word ‘‘may”’ is inserted; and in line 1 of section 3 “‘shall’’ 
is stricken ont and ‘“‘may”’ inserted. 

Mr. INGALLS. And in line 1 of section 4? 

Mr. GARLAND. That, if the Senator will nt corresponds with 
the others, If they are appointed at all, they be appointed in 
order to make the corporation complete within the year. That of course 
is qualified by the p: sections. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ido not know but that attention may have been called 
to section 8. Does the Senator think that section is important? It 
seems to constitute the President and the Government a pretty impor- 
tant agency in the opening and launching of this exposition, and to re- 
quire official diplomatic communication to the representatives of all 
nations in such a way that by the world atlarge certainly the American 
Government will be made responsible for whatever this exposition may 
happen to be. I can not help thinking that this is a more important 
bill than the Senate may perhaps imagine. 

The PRESIDENT pro t . The amendment suggested by the 
Senátor from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] covers the point of that clause. 

Mr. BLAIR. I thought his amendment applied to section 9. I call 
attention to section 8: 

That whenever the President shall be informed by the said board of manage- 
ment that provision has been made for suitable buildings, or the erection of the 
same, for t urposes of said exposition, the President shall, through the De- 
partment of State, make proclamation of the same, setting forth the time at 
which the exhibition will open, and the place at which it will be held, and he 
shall communicate to the diplomatic representatives of all nations copies of the 
same, together with such zeulationa as may be adopted by said board of mans 
agement, for publication in their respective countries. 

Whatever else there may be of alike character scattered through the 
bill, Iean not say; but I wish again to say that the bill was introduced 
on the 23d of January, a meeting of the committee was called instantly, 
and the bill reported. For my own part, asa memberof the committee 
I disclaim all knowledge of or responsibility for it. 

The bill was reportéd to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ord¢red to be engrossed for a third reading, read a third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


THANKS TO JOHN F. SLATER. 


Mr. BLAIR.* I now ask unanimous consent to take up the resolu- 
tions of thanks to Mr. Slater, to which I have called the attention of the 
Senate several times, saying that if it leads to debate I shall withdraw 
it. I ask of the Senator from Vermont that he will allow this to be 
done without objection. 

Mr. MORRILL. If there will absolutely be no debate I shall not 
object, but still I am very anxious to go on with the revenue bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. R. 109) presenting the 
thanks of Congress to John F. Slater. 

The first section proposes to present the thanks of Co; to John 
F. Slater, of Connecticut, for his great beneficence in giving the large 
sum of $1,000,000 for the purpose of ‘‘ uplifting the lately emancipated. 
population of the Southern States and their posterity, by conferring on 
them the blessings of Christian education.” 

The second section makes it the duty of the President to cause a gold 
medal to be struck, with suitable devices and inscriptions, which, to- 
gether with a copy of the resolution, shall be presented to Mr. Slater in 
the name of the people of the United States. 

The Committee on Education and Labor reported the joint resolution 
with an amendment to strike out section 2. 

Mr. BLAIR. This resolution was introduced by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], who is not now in his seat, at the last 
session. It was considered by the committee, and it was thought ju- 
dicious by the committee that the second section, which provides for 
the coining of a medal, should be stricken out, and it was designed that 
it should be reported with thatamendment. By some accident it failed 
to be so reported. I find, however, upon an examination of the prece- 
dent in the case of Mr. Peabody, that he received a vote of thanks of 
Congress for his benefaction made for a similar purpose, and a gold medal 
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was also struck off. Ireceived this note from the Librarian of Congress 
in response to an inquiry which I made of him. 

The acknowledgment of Congress for his $2,000,000 for the cause of edu- 
cation in the South was in the shape of a costly and elegant gold medal in- 


an people of the United States to George Peabody, in acknowledgment of 
his beneficent promotion of universal education,” 
Also, a resolution of thanks, March 16, 1867 (15 Statutes at Large, 20). 

If there be no objection from any one I would ask that the resolu- 
tion be considered without the amendment. Ithink had the committee 
understood that the precedents in like cases involved the of 
medals, as is also pro in the bill just passed with reference to the 
exposition which is to be held, they BREAK have reported in favor of this 
section as well as the rest of the resolution. 

The benefaction is by a wealth. y gonan of Connecticut. He gives 
$1,000,000 for the promotion of common schools, the industrial and 
Christian education of the colored people of the South. The honorable 
Senator from Georgia who is not now in his seat, in response to a very 
general feeling among his colored constituents, introduced this resolu- 
tion. He is not with us, but he left the matter in the care of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

I ought to state farther that, by the provisions of the donation, Ex- 
President Hayes, the Chief-Justice of the United States, and not less than 
nine, and there may be twelve, trustees, all of whom have been designated 
and are men of the highest character, are to administer upon this fund 
for the present, and their successors for all future time. The interest 
annually is to be appropriated for the purposes specified 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I inquire of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire if there are any precedents for this other than the one he has 
mentioned? I think, b mentioned the Peabody case. 

Mr. BLAIR. There have been other precedents, and I asked Mr. 
Smith to look them up. He said there were quite a large number in- 
volving substantially the same principle, but I have not received them; 
and I suppose it is hardly worth while in a subject-matter of this kind 
as long as here is a recent precedent in the case of Mr. Peabody, to waste 
much time either in hunting precedents or in provoking discussion. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Let meinquire where this is to end? A gentle- 
man possessing one-tenth part of the wealth that this gentleman I sup- 

pose for he is able it seems to part with amillion dollars for 
P eana purposes—giving $10,000 would be just as much entitled to 
the thanks of Congress, because his contribution is just as great in pro- 
portion to his means. Even the woman who gives her mite, who gives 
her dollar or fraction of a ollar, is just as much entitled to the thanks 
of Congress asa gentleman who is abundantly able to contribute $10,000 
to any purpose whatever. 

I recognize the benefaction; I that this gentleman is enti- 
tled to a great deal of credit; I make no doubt that the poor colored 
people of the South will be very thankful, and no doubt they have taken 
measures to express their thanks to this honorable and sympathetic 
gentleman for what he has done; but at the same time I must protest 
against the extension of this practice. It has been the practice of Con- 
gress to express by a vote of thanks the feeling of the nation for our 
great military and naval heroes on account of some extraordinary service 
performed in war in defense of the Government. This, however, is a 
most extraordinary proceeding. I recognize the precedence of Mr. Pea- 
body, because it is Pall known that Mr. Peabody. as a benefactor tothe 
educational interests of the world stands alone. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iwill simply say that since I have been in Congress 
myself the thanks of the Government have been extended to a corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald for his discoveries in Central Africa, 
very honorable to himself and to the country and to human kind. So 
the thanks of Congress have been extended in the way I have already 
shown to Mr. Peabody, a man very much wealthier than Mr. Slater, 
and who gave two millions where Mr. Slater has given one. 

The Senator seems to be troubled lest this will never end. I 
do not apprehend that there will be much difficulty of our being em- 
pease ot n returning the thanks of Congress to those who contribute 
a million dollars for the publie good, especially who contribute for so 
important a specific purpose as the education of our colored population. 
The resolution came as a spontaneous tribute from a Southern member 
in response to the very general desire of his constituents. Iam in charge 
of it for the reason I havestated. I donot feel like anargument 
on a subject like this, and if the Senate see fit to reject the resolution, I 
am acquit. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In reply to the honorable Senator let me say 
one word more with respect to the case he has mentioned. He refers, 
I suppose, to Mr. Stanley. I think there is no man in this country en- 
titled to more consideration or the gratitude of the people more than 
Mr. Stanley for his discoveries in Africa. Like the military or naval 
hero I have mentioned, he took his life in his hand and went into that 
wild and barren wilderness for the purpose of discoveries; and 
those discoveries have been of vital benefit to the people not only of 
this country but of the world. I the New York Herald itself 
as entitled to a great deal of consideration for the i progreiye spirit it 
manifested in sending out Stanley and fi e means by which 
these discoveries were made. For a great discoverer, a great inventor, 
a great military or naval hero who has accomplished so much for his 
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country and the world I have no objection to a vote of thanks. I cer- 
tainly have not any objection to have the ty personally of 
thanking this ed benefactor for what he has done for the 
poor colored people; but I do object to dragging every case of this char- 
acter before the Congress of the United States and making it a cause of 
special thanks and special record. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish merely to add that the vote of thanks to the 
correspondent of the New York Herald was the result of a resolution 
which I introduced into the other House myself. I was laughed at 
when I introduced it, but gradually it grew upon the common sense of 
the House of Representatives and it was reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and was passed unanimously; and I think went through 
here without any opposition whatever in the Senate. I had the honor 
of originating that idea and of being laughed at when I originated it. 
The Senator rises and passes very just encomiums upon Mr. Stanley and 
upon the beneficence, the enterprise, and the honor which the New York 
Herald has done to America and to mankind by its action in that re- 


gard. 

Mr. MORRILL. If this is to lead to further debate I shall insist 
upon taking up the revenue bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have the floor, Mr. President, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Ham 
has the floor. The Senator from Vermont can object when the floor is. 
yielded. 

Mr. BLAIR. Now, having the floor and having said all I wish to 
say, I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. PLUMB. That is very clever on the part of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BARROW. I trust that the Senator from New Jersey will with- 
draw his opposition to this resolution of my colleague upon one single 
consideration. This benefaction of Mr. Slater is confined exclusively 
to the colored people of the South, a class, as every one knows, deserv- 
ing of the sympathy of all, and whe arc less able to provide for them- 
selves in this way than other races. When we have set the precedent 
of returning thanks to those who have conferred similar benefactions 
upon our own race, it seems to me that it would make an invidious dis- 
tinction that we ought not to make if we were to refuse to de a similar 
thing for one who has benefited those less able than we are. 

Mr. MORRILL. There can not be the slightest objection to the pas- 
sage of this bill except the consumption of time. When an individuai 
is willing to give more money than the Government itself is willing to 
give I think we can afford to make an offering of mere thanks. 

Mr. BARROW. I think so too. 

Mr. PLUMB. In the first place, I regard the practice, even in the 
cases which have been cited, as being essentially vicious. In the next 
place, this is the more vicious because this is acommendation of an in- 
dividual for the proper disposition we think he has made of his wealth, 
which after all is nothing but a trust. When we come to that, I have 
nodoubt we shall find many more conspicuous cases more deserving of 
the thanks of Congress than this is; and besides that, this is as ‘the 
Senator from Vermont very plainly indicates by hisremark, an implied 
condemnation of the Government itself for not having done what this 
patriotic individual now rushes into the breach to do, and does only 
because, I suppose, the Government, as he thinks, has not done its full 
duty. Iam not willing to place upon record any such vote as that. I 
think that this gentleman 25 done what he believed he ought to do 
with the accumulations of a lifetime, or a portion of them, and in so 
doing I have no doubt he has been governed by a very honorable am- 
bition to serve his race, or to serve humanity; but it is not, as I said 
before, any more conspicuous than cases that are occurring every single 
day of the year; and jc Congress to go into this business and commend 
people who dispose of large sums of money which they have accumu- 
lated in place of taking the case in their way to commend people who 
have done more for humanity, more to dignify and elevate mankind, 
than this man has ever done, or ever can do, with all his money put 
together, it occurs to me is getting into pretty small business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I appreciate the liberality of Mr. 
Slater, and he received from the Southern people their heartfelt thanks 
for his generosity toward this class of our population. 

The Senator from Georgia spoke of some invidious distinction. It 
brought to my mind the fact there are some other gentlemen who have 
bestowed great benefactions upon the Southern people as to whom our 
silence on an occasion of this kind might be considered as being invid- 
ious. Commodore Vanderbilt gave to the peopleof the South a mill- 
ion dollars himself, and since that time the bestowment has been in- 
creased, I believe, by $500, 000 for the founding of a magnificent university 
in the city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is that in operation now ? 

Mr, MORGAN. In beautiful operation. That, however, without 
being limited to the use of the white people, I believe, is under the 
protection of white men. I do not know whether colored people are 
excluded or not. 

Mr. INGALLS. A white man is just as good as a black man. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not pre to say. Being an interested 
party I should hardly be a fair ju Mr. Scott, Tom Scott, the great 
railway king, made a very liberal and bountiful donation, I und 
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to some of the colleges in Virginia. Commodore Vanderbilt also gave 
large sums of money in that same direction. Other gentlemen, to whom 
we feel very grateful for their kindness to white and black, have made 
large bestowments. 

I will not seek to amend the joint resolution. Iam insympathy with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] upon the practice. I think the 
Senate of the United States has intrusted to it higher duties and more 
important matters than to be rendering acknowledgments of thanks to 
men who do what they conceive to be best to be done and right to be 
done with their own property. There is no heroism in a man giving a 
million dollars out of his estate to educate the poor if he has got eight 
million or ten million dollarsand does not know what else to do with it. 
I do not refer to Mr. Stanley’s case as a parallel, because that man ex- 

his life and exhibited wonderful fortitude as well as great ability 
in the exploration of Africa. Mr. Peabody’s was, perhaps, an excep- 
tional case. He was anyhow a great man, and entitled perhaps to re- 
ceive the confidence and thanks also of the entire people of the United 
States for his generosity as well as for his ability inthe accumulation of 
the money which he bestowed. I shall not vote against the joint reso- 
lution; I shall ask the privilege of not voting at all, preserving my own 
views about the propriety of such legislation, but I thought it was my 
duty to make mention of these other facts to show that the people of 
the South have great respect and affection for all the men who have be- 
stowed liberal donations for the benefit of our part of the country. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I suppose it depends a good deal upon what sec- 
tion of the country a man comes from as to what notice shall be taken 
of benefuetions of this kind. A citizen of Indiana, who has already 
given $300,000 to the cause of education in one of the universities of 
that State, has provided that in the event of his death a million more 
shall be given for the endowment of that institution of learning. That 
is Mr. Washington C. De Pauw. We are not asking for any thanks of 
Congress here. We have had great trouble in getting naked, scant 
justiee for his industrial enterprise on this floor, but he has seen the 
million dollars of the Connecticut man and gone him $300,000 better. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the second sec- 
tion of the joint resolution. f 

Mr. MORRILL. I understand that was not reported from the com- 


mittee. ] 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was intended as an amendment 
to strike out the section. Will the Senate agree to the amendment of 


the committee to strike out the second section? 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to state just how that is. The question really 
is on the joint resolution. The committee proposed to amend by strik- 
ing out the second section. By a mistake of mine it was not reported 
as amended, and I asked that the question might be taken upon the 
entire joint resolution if no member of the committee objected, use 
on examining the precedent case of Mr. Peabody I found that a medal 
was then given. There was no amendment reported from the com- 


mittee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Senator says that the com- 
mittee reported to strike out the seeond section. ‘That is the report of 
the committee, and the question is on agreeing to the amendment strik- 
ing out the second section. 

Mr. BLAIR. There was no amendment reported. There is no motion 
to amend the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is what the Senator from New 
Hampshire says was agreed to by the committec. 

Mr. BLAIR. I beg the Chair’s pardon. I should like to be under- 
stood on that question now as a point of order. I say that the com- 
mittee recommended the reporting of the joint resolution with the sec- 
ond section stricken out, but by accident I failed soto reportit. Since 
I have seen the precedents I find that Mr. Peabody received a medal, 
and I asked that the question might be taken upon the report as it actu- 
ally was made unless some member of the committee objected, in which 
case I should move to amend by striking out the second section. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the second section read. 

Mr. MORRILL, I object to thesecond section. Ifthe Senator from 
New Hampshire will be content with the first section of the joint reso- 
lution I have no objection whatever to it, but we have consumed quite 
enough time on this unimportant matter. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the second section be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the President to cause a gold medal to be 
struck, with suitable devices and 


this resolution, shall be presented to Mr, Slater in the name ofthe people oi 
United States. 


Mr. INGALLS. What is the objection to giving this man a medal 
if he wants it? 

Mr. BLAIR. He has not asked for it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam sorry I was not here to hear all of this debate. 
Mr. Slater has nothing to say or do with any of this matter. He dedicated 
a million dollars, and perhaps will dedicate more, to general education 
under a most admirable trust. It was proposed, in accordance with a 
precedent in another case, to offer him a vote of thanks. There can be 
nobody in the whole country who will be more mortified that any dis- 
-cussion should arise upon this question than Mr. Slater. If it is not 


inscriptions, which, together with a bag hes pose 


worth while to say ‘‘thank you” toa gentleman who dedicates this, 
not to a university named after himself or anything of that sort, but 
fora great general purpose, I hope the whole thing will be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate and open to amendment, being now stated to be reported with- 
out amendment, altho the Senator from New Hampshire says it was 
intended to be reported with an amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. That includes the second section, giving a medal? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; it includes both the first and 
second sections. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand the Senator from Connecticut to say 
that Mr. Slater does not desire a medal, but only requests a resolution 
of thanks. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I made no such offensive remark. I would not re- 
flect upon a gentleman in that way, because I try to be a gentleman 
myself. Mr, Slater has nothing whatever todo with this. He has done 
a noble deed, and if the Senate chooses to pass a resolution of thanks, 
undoubtedly it will be a great pleasure to him, but he and none of his 
friends asked this action in his behalf. 

Mr. MORRILL. 
both sections ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On both sections. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I move to strike out the second section. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is it proposed to strike out the second section, 
granting a medal? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is. 

Mr. ANTHONY. A medal was granted in the case of Mr. Peabody, 
was it not? 

Mr. BLAIR. It was. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope it will be granted in this case. 
such a deed as that should receive some recognition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont striking out the second sec- 
tion. 

The amendment was rejected; there being on a division—ayes 18, 
noes 21. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


I desire to know whether the vote will be upon 


I think 


ordered to be en, for a third reading, and was read the third time. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, ‘The question is, Shall the joint reso- 
lution pass ? 


The joint resolution was passed; there being on a division—ayes 26, 


noes 13. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title will be changed by adding 
‘and for other purposes,” as the Senate has provided in the second sec- 
tion for a gold medal and the title simply reads ‘‘ presenting the thanks 
of Congress.’’ 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not know that the title will depend upon the 
will of the Presiding Officer. Unless there is some motion made to 


amend the title I suggest that it stand as rted. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just as the Senate chooses upon the 


subject. The titlereads: ‘‘A joint resolution presenting the thanks of 
Congress to John F. Slater,” and the second section provides for giving 


him a gold medal. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move to amend the title according to the sug- 
gestion of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 


motion of the Senator from Rhode Island to amend the title by adding 
“and for other purposes.”’ 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the title be read as proposed to be amended. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. ‘‘A joint resolution presenting the thanks 
of Congress to John F. Slater, and for other purposes.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the title. 

The amendment to the title was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
that the Speaker of the House had signed the en- 
lution (H. Res. 323) making appropriations for continu- 
of the Tenth Census; and it was thereupon signed by the 
tempore. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 
ORRILL. I now move to postpone the Calendar for the pur- 
taking up the revenue bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. Will the Senate consider the revenue bill? The Chair hears no 
objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revennue taxation, the pending 
question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. ALDRICH to the 
amendment of Mr. MORRILL. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the amendment reported by the 
Finance Committee fixing the duty on sugars makesa very serious de- 
parture from the rates recommended by the Tariff Commission for all 
sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard. On all such sugars, testing by 
the polariscope not above 75°, the bill of the Tariff Commission says 
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that the duty shall be 1.50 cents per pound, and for every additional 
degree or fraction of a degree shown by the polariscope test, five-hun- 
dredths of a cent per pound additional. The report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, page 23, states that— 

The rate of reduction in the schedule proposed by them is 21.70 per cent. on all 
sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard, as tested by the polariscope, and 16 per 
cent. on all sugars above No. 13, or an average of 14.25 on the w. je schedule. 

It is understood that the general plan of this schedule was accepted 
by the commission as a compromise of conflictinginterests. It gives, 
as the commission inform us, a large reduction of the duty on low-grade 
sugars, such as are required by the refiners for their uses in manufact- 
ure; it has been acquiesced in by the American planters who produce 
these low-grade sugars, and it is satisfactory also to the gen public 
so far as I know. In the plan of the commission a moderate reduction 
of this duty is recognized, and I think it is generally approved. Peti- 
tions manufactured by a lobby or by claim agents do not indicate a public 
sentiment. They deceive noone. In 1879, speaking of the tariff 
now in force, General Garfield, then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, declared: 

I believe the correctness of the principle of the present law is not called in 
question anywhere. Although the aggregate rate of duty is high, consumers 
are not complaining; for the sugar used by our people is cheaper to-day than it 
has been during any previous period of our history, In 1869the ave: price in 
the United States of all grades of sugar was 15 cents a pound; in 1878 the aver- 
age price was 9 cents a pound, A dollar will to-day buy more sweetening than 
it would have bought atany previous period in our history. A day's work even, 
will buy more sweetening to-day than it would have bought ten years ago: 
Therefore the consumers of sugar in this country are not complaining that the 
rate of tax is too high. 

Sir, I agree in the general proposition as stated by General Garfield, 
who had made this subject a study, and I can not see why the compro- 
mise and reduced rates of the Tariff Commission should not be adhered 
to. 

But the proposition of the committee on which we are required to 
vote reduces the duty below even the reduction of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. It imposcs on sugars not above No. 13, and testing not above 75°, 
a duty of 1} cents per pound. Seemingly, this reduction is made in 
the interest of the people, but in fact itis not. These sugars are raw 
sugars—su; not fit for use or consumption at the table until they 
are refined. They all go to the refiner, and not to the grocer or the con- 
sumer. The sugars of consumption—those which are used whether by 
the rich or by the poor—are excluded at your custom-house by the 
high rates of the present tariff, and they are to remain excluded by 
the scale of duties proposed in the schedule of the committee on grades 
above No. 13. I suppose no one will pretend fora moment that refined 
or consumable sugars are to be let in under the bill of the committee 
in any considerable quantity to compete with the products of the Ameri- 
can refiner. 

The proposition for reduction on the raw sugars below No. 13 is, 
therefore, one made in the interest of the refiner altogether. You give 
him a wider margin for his profit. He can charge about as much for 
sugars of consumption as he has done heretofore. The revenue is to be 
reduced probably some twelve to fifteen millions of dollars, but the 

ple at large are not to reap the benefit. The refiner’s profit indeed 
is largely enhanced, but to accomplish this result you destroy, as I am 
informed and believe, the -producing interest of this courtry, and 
consign three or four hun thousand people of both races to ruin and 
despair. At the same time you extinguish all hope whatever of mak- 
ing the United States (which in 1860 produced half the sugar we con- 
sumed) self-reliant for this great article of food supply. You increase 
your importations from countries where, if I remember aright, the bal- 
ance of trade is already against us, and whose poorly paid or slave la- 
borers, as the case may be, decline to take the products of our varied 
indastries. 

You turn your back on the freedman of the South, and pour your rich 
bounty into the lap of the Cuban slave-holder. We destroy those of 
our own race, whose wants are the wants of a civilized and p ive 
people, trading and exchanging their products with every portion of the 
Union; and then carry our gold a thousand miles to buy of the 
what might be raised and has been raised in richest profusion at our 
own doors, Is this a wise statesmanship? I think not. 

The true issue is one thatcan not be evaded. Itisnot merely whether 
the American laborer shall be degraded to the level of the pauper labor 
of Europe; but, in this instance,it is also whether the free n laborer 
of the South shall be sacrificed to swell the profits of the Cu slave- 
holder and the eastern sugar refiner, characters that I am told are some- 
times blended in the same firm, if not in the same individual. The 
principal element of cost in the production of is human labor; of 
your American crop 70 per cent. is paid out for the labor of black men. 
His condition is comfortable and is improving. Let us compare his 
wages with those of other sugar-producing countries. The Cuban planter 
pays for Chinese or for slave labor $4 per month or $48 per year. 

The rice and jerked beef required for laborers’ food in Cuba is $36 per 
year. Other expenses swell the total to$100 per year. In Jamaica the 
usual wages for free labor is 25 cents per day. In Demerara, where 
cooly labor predominates, the cost is about 16 cents a day and rations. 
The laborer inall these countries has the lowest possiblestandard of food, 
¢lothing, dwellings, and all that goes to make up comfort, and with 


such wages and conditions of course there can be no substantial prog- 
ress. Comparing this wretched scale of living—and remember that all 


this means cheap tropical sugars—with Louisiana, poor and exhausted 
as she is by war, pestilence, reconstruction, and devastating floods, what 
do we find? field laborers get from 85 cents to $1.25 per 
day; second-class, 75 to 85 cents; for ditching, building levees, they get 
$1.25 to $1.50; for sugar-house work, $1.25 to $2.50, and extra for night 
work at times of special exigency during the harvest season. 

The laborer has a comfortable house, garden, and fire-wood. Even 
the unskilled laborer may get $367 per annum. This is more than three 
times the wages paid in Cuba for like work. I obtain these figures from 
gentlemen of high character familiar with the subj and their state- 
ments of facts are not disputed. I donot propose to go er into detail 
on this branch of thesubject. The conclusions are obvious to the mind 
of any one. More than two-thirds of the cost of producing sugar isin 
human labor, and the reason why the sugars of Louisiana cost more than 
those of Cuba is because the laborer with us is fairly paid for his work, 
and in Cuba he is ground to the earth. The duty of the present tariff 
on low e sugars about equals the advantage obtained by the Cuban 
planter in his cheap slave or Chinese laborer. 

The question is therefore exceedingly simple. Doyou propose to bring 
down the wages in Louisiana to the level of the slave and the cooly in 
Cuba? Doyou think that the freedman is getting too much in Louisiana 
forhis workand exposure? Sir,neither planter nor freedman can compete 
with the degraded labor of Cuba and the tropics, and if this policy is to 
prevail the negro must quit the sugar country and go where he can 
obtain a fair remuneration for his toil with some hope of reasonable 
advancement. The fiat of this bill is not that ‘‘the Chinese must go,” 
but that the negro must go. You propose to organize by legislation a 
new exodus of hundreds of thousands of black men, women, and chil- 
dren; leaving homes once happy, scenes and associations endeared to 
them by many ties, going to hunt new homes, without capital or credit, 
to acquire new industries, to experience probably rebuffs and insult 
from pretended friends, to swell the ranks of American pauperism—a 
long procession of human misery and despair. 

These, sir, will be some of the laurels which we will gather in eur 
work of tariff revision if the policy proposed is carried out. 

But, sir, whether the subject be looked at from a standpoint of levy- 
ing a tariff for revenue, or for revenue and protection both, this policy 
is indefensible, and I shall vote against it. 

First, let us look at it from the ground of those who hold that the 
tariff should be levied for revenue purposes solely, without any refer- 
ence whatever to protection. There are around me those who honestly 
and ably maintain this theory. One of the great authorities of this 
free-trade school, Adam Smith, says that— 


every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and to keep out of the 
me le as little as possible over and above what it brings into the public treasury 
oi state, 


In accordance with this high authority the distinguished Senator 
from Texas [Mr. COKE], in a of 8th February last, defended 
the duties on sugar, rice, and wool. Said he: 


But it is said there is protection in the tariff for the farmer's sugar, rice, and 
wool. This is true, but in an extremely limited sense, for the great bulk of the 
farmers raise neither of these commodities, and are as heavily taxed for their 
use as any other class; but there is one mitigating feature about the duty on 
these articles which does not exist in ninety-nine out of every hundred duty- 
paying articles on the tariff three of these articles bring large revenues 

nto the National Treasury. 

The duty on sugar, as oiticial figures show, produces more than one-fourth of 
all the revenue derived under the tariff. The duty on sugaris strictly a revenue 
duty, as its productiveness to the Treasury shows. There are six pounds of 
meer apona from abroad which pay duty into the Treasury to one pound 

in the United States. The Government receives $6 of revenue to $1 re- 
ceived under the tariff by the producer of sugar in the United States. * + + 
Wool and the manufactures thereof yielded under the tariff for 1880 $27,285,624.78. 
Of this amount official returns show that unmanufactured wool produced 
$17,913,666.18. Unmanufactured wool pays into the Treasury more revenue by 
ward of seven millions of dollars than all the man ures composed 
wholly or partially of wool imported from abroad, Next to it is the best 
revenu ying import on the tariff list, considering the quantity and value of 
importation, 

After speaking of rice, the Senator further says: 

To summarize the results of tariff duties on these three agricultural products 
and compare them with the same on manufactures, the duties on sugar pay into 
the Treasury $6to every $1 they givetothe producer. The duties on unmanufact- 
ured or raw wool pay into the Treasury $1, and to the producer $2.50. Theduties 
on rice pay into t reasury $1, and to roducer $2.35; while the duties on 
oa pay into the Treasury $1, and into the pocket of the manufacturer 

The Senator from Texas is high authority in his school of political 
economy, and I commend his views to all those who share his well- 
known ideas. The position he takes is the same as that of Hon. 
Horatio C. Burchard, the present Director of the Mint, one of the most 
painstaking and careful of all our public men. Speaking in the Forty- 
third Congress on this subject Mr. Burchard says: 


Another item is sugar. Our importation of sugar for the last fiscal year was 
1,645,000,000 pounds, and of molasses 47,000,000 gallons. According to the cen- 
sus returns there was produced in the United States in 1870, 87,000 Stes reage e 
sugar only, The duty collected last year was $85,000,000, which would give us 
$85,700,000 if we increase the duty one-fourth and the consumption continues as 


as it has been. 
same remark in some respects can be applied to this tax that is applied to 
the tax on tea and coffee. It is not entirely revenue, but it is almost all revenue. 
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More than nine-tenths ofall sugar and molasses consumed in this country is im- 
ported from foreign countries, 

These two eminent authorities would suffice for me in giving the 
revenue-tariff-only doctrine, but it may be well to fortify them with a 
name that has been especially conspicuous in the discussion of this ques- 
tion. I refer to that eminent doctrinaire and voluminous pamphieteer, 
Hon. David A. Wells, of Connecticut. Ido not propose, however, to 
cite his recent utterances, for I am not certain that his conclusions may 
not have been modified by considerations of personal interests that ought 
never to enter into the region of pure and abstract speculation. I pre- 
fer, in citing Mr. Wells’s opinions, to go to the pure fountain of his un- 
biased judgment rather than to the stream after it has become tawny 
and discolored by foreign admixture. His early utterances did not go 
to the refiner for manipulation. I quote his opinions when i 
sioner of Internal Revenue, asworn officer of the United States, and when, 
as we may fairly presume, he would have spurned a pecuniary induce- 
ment to enunciate views in behalf of a particular interest. His official 
eo of January, 1869, prepared after he had been several years in 

and had devoted years of labor and the resources of an ingenious 
mind to the study of the great question of the proper mode of raising the 
public revenues, contains the following: 
A TARIFF IS A TAX. 

In entering upon the nal; 

po ea ees 


nature of an too often overlooked in the discussion of this subject in 
the United States, should be kept clearly in view, and that is, that a tariff on 
is, under all a tax, which is paid wholly or in. by the 


ly return a negative 
answer and would support their conclusions by the experience of the densely 
 poneye manufacturing nations of the Old World, where the inhabited are 

mited, the distribution of wealth most unequal, and law, through the mainte- 
nance of the police and g army, not easily evad: 

In the United States, on the con! , where the area is continental, the popu- 
lation sparse, wealth more equally distributed, and the carrying out of laws is 
made dependent on public opinion rather than on the representatives of force, 
all experience tends to establish the fact that objectionable as may be in many 
respects a high tariff, we have thus far been able to devise no other system of 
taxation which brings to itself so much of certainty in its results and equality in 
its apportionments, An illustration of this isafforded in the case of the customs 
duties upon the three articles of tea, sugar, and coffee, which at nt approx- 
imate to an of about $50,000,000 per annum. These duties are assessed 
mainly at five or ports of the country, and being wholly specific are collected 
without delay and with little trouble. È 

It is not probable that the revenue derived from them is evaded to any great 
extent through smuggling, while undervaluation is practically impossible. Be- 
ing, furthermore, of almost universal consumption, the duties levied on them 
are very uniformly distributed, and fall upon the consumer insmall amounts at 
any one time, while as they can not be considered as necessaries of lifeina sense 
so absolute as bi ufs and clothing, the payment of the tax through their 
use is in a great measure voluntary. Through these circumstances, therefore, 
the conditions of effectiveness, economy, and equality as regards collection 
and apportionment are most y secured. 

It is hardly necessary to strengthen these observations, but Mr. Wells 
does so by appending a table showing that the revenue from sugar then 
yielded $30,000,000 per annum, and that the amount of tax per year to 
each consumer was only 78 cents per annum! Well might he inquire 
‘tif there was any article on the whole list which produced so great a 
return with so little discomfort and so little an enhancement of the 
cost of general production ?’’ 

Mr. Wells was so enamored of this sugar tax that in his fourth an- 
nual report he put sugar down for $33,000,000 in a projected tariff fa- 
vored by him and estimated to produce $144,000,000 per annum. He 
makes many ions for a revision of the customs duties, but none 
for a reduction of the duty upon sugar. 

It may sound mptuous to some, but I have higher authority 
even than Mr. Wells for the proposition that sugar is a revenue article. 
The test of a revenue duty, I imagine, is the fact that it yields revenue. 
The table of imported merchandise entered for consumption into the 
United States prepared by the Treasury Department, being part of the 
annual report of commerce and navigation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1882, shows that during the year 1881 there was collected from sugar 
the sum of $45,933,045.09, and for the year 1882 $46,711,795.14. 

I think, sir, I have demonstrated that any advocate of a tariffmerely 
for revenue is illogical and inconsistent when he proposes to reduce this 
duty unless he can demonstrate that the true revenue point has been ex- 
ceeded and the importation thereby diminished. No man, however, 
asserts this proposition, and if he did theofficial figures I have given 
would confute him. No, sir. The result of the proposed legislation 
will be to lop off the revenue to the extent of twelve or fifteen millions 
of dollars, and, as I havealready stated, not for the benefit of the con- 
sumer hut to give a larger marginof profit to the proprietorsof the great 
sugar refineries, and to stimulate the slave-grown sugar of Cuba and 
quicken anew the lash under which thdtsugar is produced. Itis forthis 
Pp that we are tocut off a revenue duty that is a source of unpar- 
alleled strength to the national , and which has proved in the 
pasta pillarof the national credit when our financiers were looking with 
deepest anxiety to the sources of revenue. 

It seems to me that I have shown no man claiming to be for revenue 
only can vote for this reduction. I come now to the protectionists—to 
that class who hold that in ing the tariff for revenue necessary to 


the Government the duties should be so adjusted as to give in- 
cidental protection to the great industries of the nation. This bill as 


reported by the committee is in most of its schedules framed on this 
theory. This is the Foxi adopted in respect to the manufactures of 
metals in all their multiplied varieties and adaptations to human wants, 
to cotton, woolen, and silk goods, to earthen and glass ware, to hemp, 
jute, and flax and to the general list of articles manufactured in 
the United States. In all those schedules we propose to guard the 
American laborer and to seg to it that he is not driven out of the field 
by the pauper labor of Europe. 

Now, how have you applied this principle to the question of s' 
production? I admit your care in the bill for the Eastern refiner. Tie 
is well taken care of in the bill. All rude jostling and competition with 
him is shut out by duties that are absolutely prohibitory. His large 
margin of profit has been extended by reducing heavily the price he 
pays for his raw material. We are about to open a back door from his 
establishment to the plantations of Cuba, of and Jamaica; 
to the fertile domain of Claus Spreckels in the far-off Pacific, and to the 

product of the almond-eyed denizens of the Flowery Kingdom. 
But let us see how many people in this country we are benefiting b 
such legislation, and on how many we are inflicting rain. Census Lr 
letin No. 304 gives us the number of our sugar-refining establishments. 
There are but forty-nine of them all told. The capital employed is 
$27,433,500. The total amount paid in wages for the year is $2,875,- 
032. The value of materials is put at $144,698,499. The value of 
products is $155,484,915. Deducting the value of materials and wages 

id from the value of product, we have a profit for the refiners of 

911,384 on a capital employed of $27,433,500, or nearly 29 per cent.! 
Is not this enough? Why should we give them more? Is their busi- 
ness so unprosperous that to make these magnates comfortable, sleek, 
and fat you must destroy a state and break down the revenue? 

Sir, we all know that the additional and needless profit we now 
pose to give these refiners is not going into the pockets of the operatives 
whom they employ. Theyare to get the same wages as heretofore and 
will have to pay quite as much for the sugar they are enguged in refin- 
ing for consumption when they come to buy it for the breakfast table. 
Their sugar will not be sweetened by any advance of their wages, as 
the amount paid them will be determined by the general condition of 
the labor market. But even if we were simple enough to conccive that 
they were to derive some slight benefit from this large bounty to the 
refiners, the number to be thus benefited is not large. The samo bulle- 
tin to which I refer gives the total number of operatives at less than 
6,000. There are only 5,832. 

Turn now to the sugar-producing industry which is to be destroyed 
by this legislation. Sugar is the chief production of the State of Louisi- 
ana. Over one-half of its capital is employed therein, and over one- 
half of its people are engaged in it or are supported by it. It employs 
over ninety millions of capital and is the almost exclusive support of 
400,000 people. All these people are to be crushed and ruined to ben- 
efit not the 5,832 operatives in the sugar refinerics, but to swell the 
fortunes of the proprictors of some forty-nine establishments; to enable 
them to build more costly villas and mansions; to add house to house 
and lands to land; to maintain a brigade of lobbyists here to pay doc- 
trinaires and publicists, and to overwhelm Congress and its commit- 
tees with a varied diet of dinners and pamphlets. Sir, my sympathies 
do not go to this class of persons. They are rich enough not only to 
dispense with sympathy from any quarter, but to tcel sympathy for the 
people they propose in their avarice to destroy. 

Turn tothesugar-planting interest. Theirnumbers are vastly greater 
thay the refiners. They outnumber them by hundreds to onc. If 
there be anything in the doctrine of protection they are entitled to its 
benefits, We can not exclude them by this bill unless we propose de- 
liberately to make a sectional tariff and a sectional crusade against in- 
terests which are outside the sunshine of our favor. These planters are 
not us. They are not rich enough to quit their homes and 
bnild villas at Newport or maintain lobbiesat Washington city. Many 
of them are poor and are living from handtomouth. The war destroyed 
the sugar industry of Louisiana. The hostile tariff of 1870 checked its. 
revival. The great flood of 1882 swept over the levees and inundated 
the fairest, richest portion of thes parishes of theState. These peo- 
ple are just now rallying from their misfortunes, and this is the time 
of all others that their interests should be liberally cared for. For my 
part I can not consent to deal them another and fatal blow, not in the 
interest of the general public, not to benefit the public revenue, but to 
enlarge the protits of the refiner and to benefit the Cuban slave-holder 
and develop his markets ! 

This is not my idea of protecting American industry, It is not just. 
It is not legislating for the general welfare thus to single out this 
special industry for ruin—to curse Louisiana while our hands are 
raised in blessings for all other sections. Nor is the country in which 
the American sugar is produced adapted to the growth of corn or wheat 
or cotton. If, therefore, this industry is to be crushed by the free ad- 
mission of raw sugars from Cuba and other states the people of that 
country must abandon their homes. We will make a desert and call 
it peace. Whom do we strike? The planter, ruined by the war, his 
slaves emancipated, his capital gone, struggling amid floods and new 
conditions of labor and trial to make a support for himself and his 
family, running his plantation, with its costly pant and machinery, on 
borrowed money and paying heavy interest. Yes, we strike this class 
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to the earth, and if the object be to perpetuate evil passions and work 
fresh injuries on the unfortunate that object will be accomplished. 

But this is not all. The labor by which the sugar of Louisiana is 
grown is almost exclusively negro labor. Probably not less than 
300,000 blacks are dependent on this crop for their wages and support. 
The supplies for these laborers come largely from the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. ‘These negroes whom we would drive from their hoines by the 
admission of the products of slave, cooly, Chinese, and peon Mexican 
labor, were born on the soil whence they are to be exiled. They are 
contented and prosperous. If they have a great care or trouble it is 
because they have heard their employers express a fear that Congress 
would involve them all in one common ruin. These colored people are 
as well paid as in any part of the South. Their condition is one of ad- 
vance andimprovement. They areatpeace withtheiremployers. Some 
are themselves planters, Their future is in your hands. You can, 
if you please, deprive them of their bread and remand them to vaga- 
bondage and other temptations of poverty, and then try to balance the 
account with humanity by saying that you gave them the ballot. If 
after all professions of special friendship this is to be your action, his- 
tory with her inexorable pen will not fail to record the cruelty and the 
hypocrisy of the proceeding. 

Whether, therefore, I look at this subject with the eyes of those who 
uphold the doctrine of a tariff only for revenue, or as the advocate of a 
reasonable incidental protection to American labor, or from the stand- 
point of our humanity and the immutable dogmas of the divine senti- 
ment of justice, I shall oppose by my vote any policy which is calcu- 
lated to cripple and destroy the sugar-producing interests of the coun- 
try, while it impoverishes the revenue and confers not the slightest 
benefit upon the tax-payers of the nation. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss the sugar 
schedule, but the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. VOORHEES], whois a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance as well as myself, either misunder- 
stands the effect of the bill as reported by the Finance Committee or I 
am greatly mistaken in regard to it. As I desire to be very careful to 
act and vote intelligently on this important question I will state the 
effect. of the proposition of the committee as I understand it, and then 
ask the Senator from Indiana what authority there is for saying that 
the proposition of the committee is in the interest of the sugar refiners, 
or what reason there is for the assertion that they will reccive any bene- 
fits from the proposition reported by the Finance Committee that they 
would not receive much more largely from the provision recommended 
by the Tariff Commission, and to ask him if they do not receive now 
under existing law far greater advantages than the Finance Committee 
propose to allow them to retain. 

All through the argument made by the Senator he has made serious 
attacks upon the proposition reported by the: Finance Committee, be- 
cause he alleged it to be in the interest of the sugar-refiners. That fact 
I dispute. I will state the reasons why. If Iam wrong the facts will 
show for themselves. 

The Finance Committee propose to levy a tax of $1.25 per hundred 
pounds upon all sugars tested by the polariscope up to 75°, which is 
the very lowest grade, and five-hundredths of a cent uponeach degree 
from that point to No. 13; in other words, $1.25 at the rate of 75°, 
$1.50 at 80°, $1.75 at 85°, $2 at 90°, $2.25 at 95°, and $2.50 for pure 
sugar at 100°. The interest of the refiner begins in having protection 
on the es from 13 up to 16 particularly, for it will beobserved that 
all the importations above 16 last year amounted to only 54,000 pounds 
and the revenue collected from 16 to 20 was $253.79, and above 20 
$4,140, while the large importations were of the lower grades, running 
up to the amount that produced as revenue over $47,000,000. I need 
not encumber the RECORD with the tables; these are substantially the 
facts. The higher grades may have been prohibitory, but I do not care 
to look into that now, as I wish to be brief. 

The committee to the refiner $2.65 on the grades from 


13 to 16, $3.15 from 16 to 20, and $3.65 from No. 20 upward. Inother | po! 


words the proposition is to apply the polariscope test, and if sugar shall 
show a saccharine strengthof 100° the importer would have to pay $2.50 
on it. Now, Louisiana is only interested in sugar below No. 13. All 
that we allow the refiner from 13 to 16 is the difference between $2.50 
and $2.65, or 15 cents, on sugar of 100° which the Senator from Indiana 
knows is almost starvation to him. If it only reaches 95° polariscopic 
test, $2.25 is the tax. Two dollars and sixty-five cents is the amount 
allowed up to No. 16, and on that we allow the refiner only 40 cents. 
At 90 he will have to pay $2, and from 13 to 16 we allow him 65 cents. 
That is the proposition of the committee; that is all that the refinermakes 
on these grades below 13 under it. The average strength of the sugar 
imported is somewhere between 90° and 95°, say 93°. 

Mr. JONAS. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him a mo- 
ment, I ask him if that is the amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
mance? 

Mr. BECK. That is the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONAS. It isan amendment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, a member of the Committee on Finance, and when I asked him 
last night whether it came from the Committee on Finance he said he 
believed it was recommended by a majority of the members of that 
committee. It is not the amendment of the Committee on Finance; 
it is a proposed amendment of the Senator from Vermont. 
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Mr. BECK. I desire to say that after a good deal of consideration, 
running through weeks, the amendment reported by the Senator from 
Vermont was agreed to by a majority of the committee. I appeal to 
the members of the committee to say if I am not correct. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] knows 
that it was. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It certainly was reported by a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BECK. Five members of the committee I know agreed to it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was reported by a majority of the committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is the committee. 

Mr. BECK. I did not say thatthe Senator from Rhode Island agreed 
to lee that the Senator from Indiana agreed to it, but it was reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. BAYARD. In confirmation of what the Senator from Kentucky 
says I will state that the schedule at first was made to apply toa polar- 
iscopic test as high as No. 16 of the Dutch standard. That was the 
first proposition. Then it was discovered that between 13 and 16 there 
was virtually a discrimination against the latter class of the production, 
and therefore the change was made; and I will say that it was made 
after a great deal of exceedingly careful examination by the committee, 
and made, as I understand it, very largely in the interest of the native 
growers of sugar. 

Mr. BECK. That is the way I understand it, and that is the reason 
why I am on the floor now to insist that the Senator from Indiana is 
mistaken when he believes that the amendment as reported by the 
chairman of the committee is in the interest of the sugar-refiners any- 
thing like as much as the present law or the proposition of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Kentucky will not do me the 
injustice to convey the impression that I at any time as a member of 
the committee manifested any satisfaction with the proposed arrange- 
ment in regard to sugar. 

Mr. BECK. No, 1 think not; I do not think you ever did. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No, I did not; and I have since the matter was 
reported here given it as much study as I could to reach the conclusion 
which I have stated. 

Mr. BECK. It isa very difficult subject to understand. I desire to 
say to the Senator from Indiana that I think he is mistaken; but if he 
is not, then I am. If Iam, I will vote with him. I think thatthe bill 
as reported by the Finance Committee is more in the interest of the pro- 
ducers and less favorable to the refiners than either the present condi- 
tion of things or the bill of the Tariff Commission if any reduction has 
to be made. I have shown the effect of the committce’s bill in a few 
words. Now, what does the Tariff Commission propose? One dollar 
and fifty cents on low-grade sugar of 75°, and five-hundredths of 1 per 
cent. on each d of saccharine strength above that. Let us see how 
that o tes. It would be $1.75 at 80°, $2 at 85°, $2.25 at 90°, $2.50 
at 95°, $2.75 at 100°. At the highest rate on sugar absolutely pure, 
the saccharine strength reaching 100°, the refiners being allowed by 
the Tariff Commission protection of 3t on grades from 13 to 16, they 
would receive 50 cents advance for cleansing or refining sugar underthe 
proposition of the Tariff Commission, while they would receive only 15 
cents for the same operation under the bill as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance. Calling it 95° they would receive 75 cents at a tax of 3} 
cents as proposed by the Tariff Commission on grades that they operate in 
on sugar, with 95° saccharine strength, as against 40 cents p by 
theFinanceCommittee. At 90° it would cost them 2h cents, they are 
protected by a tax of 3} up to 16, and thus obtain a discrimination in 
their favor $1 for what the committee to allow them 65 cents. 

In view of these facts I ask how can it be possible that the proposi- 
tion of the Finance Committee is more favorable to the refiner than the 
bill of the Tariff Commission, when, as I have shown, at 90° of the 
i , allowing them 3} cents, as recommended by the Tariff 
Commission, they receive the difference of $1, at 95° of 75 cents, and 
up to 100°, the highest saccharine 50 cents; whereas under 
our bill at the same rates they would receive for their operation as 
refiners only 15 cents, 40 cents, and 65 cents. - 

Therefore, as I understand this question, the people of Louisiana, 
having only an interest in grades of sugar below 13, are interested in 

ing the refiner pay as nearly as is right, indeed as nearly as possi- 
ble for their product what he sells his uct for. If we leave him 
only a margin of 15 cents, 40 cents, 65 cents as the Tarf 


Commission proposition of 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1, the amendmentis 
largely in favor of the Louisiana planter over the proposition contained 
in the Tariff Commission bill. 


How is it as compared with the existing law? Up to 13, the highest 
tate now paid is 2} cents, and above 13 and not above 16, 37; above 
16, 4.1; above 20, 5 cents a pound; all more favorable to the er than 
the proposition made by the Finance Committee, rates on the higher 

es ranging from 61 and 65 to 74} per cent., so that in any aspect of 
it the proposition of the Finance Committee is more favorable to the 
home producer of sugar than either the present law or the report of the 
Tariff Commission. If I am wrong I desire to be corrected, always as- 
suming that we propose to reduce the tariff tax on sugar in 
to other things. 
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I have stated the facts and figures upon which I base my calculation 
and reach my conclusions. I do not propose to argue this question. 
Others understand it better. I can not study everything, but these are 
the conclusions that I have arrived at after as careful consideration as 
I could give the subject, from the facts which I havelaid before the Sen- 
ate, which each Senator can test for himself. I haveno doubt of their 
correctness. Therefore the suggestion that the committee was making 
propositions in the interest of the refiners is clearly a mistake, or I am 
in a very grave error. 

I judge from the very able speech made last night (which is not in 
the RecorD this morning unfortunately) by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] that he does not agree with the Senator from 
Indiana that the bill of the Finance Committee is more favorable to the 
refiners than the Tariff Commission bill or the existing law. I see he 
bows acquiescence to my statement. The Senator from Indiana will 
find when he makes a calculation that the Finance Committee have 
carefully endeavored to guard against what he thinks they have done; 
they were not working in the interest of the refiner. On the contrary, 
it is very doubtful whether, if we so far cut down all possibility of 
margin of profit to the refiners of this country, we will not drive the 
refining of sugar either to England or Canada. I do not think we 
will. I would not arrange our taxation so as to do that, but if there is 
any danger resulting from our action it is in that direction and not in 
the direction of having given them too largeaprofit. Itisonly because 
I believe the bulk of the sugars come in between 90 and 95 d and 
do not run up as high as 100 or above 95, that I can see how the ers 
can at the rates we have pro make a reasonable profit for their 
work and maintain the important business they are now carrying on 
against foreign competition. 

I intend to vote for the proposition of the Finance Committee, first 
because it is in the interest of the planter rather than of the refiner, 
because it reduces the profits of the refiner down to the narrowest limit, 
and yet, at the same time, in my judgment, with the facilities he has 
for refining, enables him to refine in this country without having the 
sugar we need sent abroad to be refined. 

I desire to give the difference between what the Tariff Commission 
proposes and what the present law gives to the producers of the lower 
grades of sugar in Louisiana for another reason. It costs them more to 
get their sugar to the New York market than it does the people of Cuba. 
That may seem strange, but it is a fact. Of course the refiner buys the 
sugar according to its value in New York. He cares nothing about 
where it comes from or what it costs the producer to get it there; he 
pays for it delivered at the wharf in New York. The English, German, 
French, Spanish, and all the other ships in the world trade to Cuba, and 
carry from Cuba to New York at low rates, frequently very low. They 
are all excluded by our navigation laws, which pretend to protect our 
coastwise trade, from taking a cargo at New Orleans to be landed in 
New York. None but an American ship authorized to engage in the 
coastwise trade can load at the port of New Orleans and unload at the 
port of New York; and with that obstacle in his way the producer in 
Louisiana has often to pay double the prices to transport his sugar to 
New York over what the producer in Cuba has to pay to lay his sugar 
down in the New York market. Of course protection to ships owned 
in New England must be maintained, no matter who suffers. 

Therefore, in making this arrangement, narrowing down the profits 
of the refiner and giving the Louisiana planter such benefits as are pos- 
sible to give him, I make a calculation of the increased cost to him by 
reason of the monopoly of the coastwise trade in getting his sugar to 
New York, because, as I said, the sugar-refiner makes no other calcu- 
lation except to look at two classes of sugar when laid on the wharf in 
New York, and he cares nothing what it costs the producers to deliver 
it there. That condition of things is a great disadvantage to the Lou- 
isiana planter. 

As to the propriety of reducing the duty at all I desire only to say 
that we increased it I think very improperly, unnesessarily, 25 per cent. 
in 4675. We are seeking to reduce everything, and I hope we will re- 
duce everything that has a higher rate of duty than 30 or 40 per cent. 
upon it now. Sugar pays nearly $50,000,000. The total revenues of 
the country are about $200,000,000, varying a little more or less from 
year to year. Sugar, therefore, produces nearly one-fourth of the reve- 
nue. We seek to cut down in all, say, $50,000,000 on customs instead 
of $75,000,000 as we ought, but say $50,000,000. Ifso, $10,000,000 is 
about the fair amount of tax to be reduced on sugar, as it is about the 
fair proportion of revenue that it now brings in; and as we are seeking 
to reduce $50,000,000, I hardly think that $10,000,000 on a necessary 
article like this and cheapening it to all the people of the world is more 
than a reasonable reduction, and we hope to be able to give to the peo- 
ple of Louisiana cheaper material, cheaper blankets, cheaper cotton 
goods, and many things cheaper that they are compelled to use, to com- 
pensate them for some of the reductions that they will have to bear. 

These were the views that influenced mein voting for the proposition 
of the Finance Committee, and without discussing the merits of the 
question any further I thought it was incumbent on me to state what 
I think is the effect of the amendment as reported by the committee, 
so that if I am mistaken some gentleman can show wherein, and Ishall 
be ready to change my vote at any moment, because I desire to do ab- 
solute justice to the people of Louisiana and at the same time not to 


frame a bill in the interests of the refiners, as the Senator from Indiana 
thinks we have, and yet not to so frame the law as to injure the busi- 
ness of the refiners, which I regard as a very important one and one 
which ought not to be broken down and transferred to any other coun- 
try. Iwill not do anything looking in that direction if I know it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I see the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] in the Chamber, and I should like his attention a moment, 
and also the attention of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck]. I 
understand the Senator from Kentucky to state, and state, I believe, 
correctly, that the difference between the bill as originally reported and 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Vermont with the con- 
currence, as I understand, of a bare majority of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and the proposition of the Tariff Commission to be this: The 
present duty is 2.48, practically 2} cents per pound on all sugar below 
No. 13 Dutch standard. Itis the grade of sugar below No. 13 Dutch 
standard that the planters of Louisiana are more especially, indeed I 
may say exclusively, interested in. The Tariff Commission proposes, 
practically, 2} cents per pound. That is what it amounts to. This is 
conceded, I believe. The Senate committee propose to begin at1} cents, 
and at the outside the duty proposed by them by the polariscopic test, 
all will admit, can not exceed if it equals 2 cents a pound for sugar be- 
low No. 13. Thatisalsoadmitted, I believe. Thus the committee pro- 
pose to cut down the present duty one-half cent per pound, while the 
Tariff Commission proposes to cut it down one-fourth cent per pound. 

It is said, however, that the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Vermont changing the schedule proposed by the committee as to 
sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard is to prevent a discrimination that 
would otherwise exist in the bill against the refiner and in favor of the 
producer. The only change proposed by the amendment is in regard 
to sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard and not above No. 20 from 3 cents, 
as proposed by the Senate bill, to 3.15 cents per pound, as proposed 
by the amendment of the Finance Committee, and on all sugars above 
No. 20 Dutch standard 3.65 cents per pound proposed by the commit- 
tee amendment as against 3} cents a pound proposed by the Senate bill. 
Suppose that it be true that to prevent a discrimination this increase 
is suggested, and onght to be adopted, then it puts the producer upon 
the same level with the refiner; that is to say, it reduces the present 
tariff pro rata, leaves the refiner under the committee bill and the 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont in precisely the same relation 
that it leaves the planter. So fur as the present tariff is concerned it 
reduces both equally. 

Now, sir, what was the effect of the old tariff? The practical effect was 
that during the year 1882 there were imported into this country of sugar 
above No. 7 and not above No. 10 1,305,991,759 pounds; above No. 10 
and not above No. 13, 119,982,153 pounds, an aggregate almost of oneand 
one-half billions pounds. * Now, sir, see the amount of sugar imported 
into this country that comes in competition with the sugar produced by 
the refiner and the sugar that goes upon the table of every Senator, the 
sugar that is sold in all the markets of the country for general consump- 
tion. Above Nos. 16 and 20 all refined loaf, lump, cruched, powdered, 
and granulated sugar, 50,432 pounds, and 4,075 pounds, making 54,569 
pounds of sugar, the total amount imported into this country, as against 
nearly one and one-half billions pounds imported of sugar under 13 
Dutch standard. Keep in view that most of the sugar under No. 13 
goes into the hands of the refiner. 

Now, sir, does not every one know that the old rate of duty is prac- 
tically prohibitory as to refined sugars? The old rate of duty discrim- 
inated against the producer and in favor of the refiner to that extent, as 
I stated last night. The Senators from California know it to be a fact 
to-day that sugar comes duty free from the Sandwich Islands into San 
Francisco and the Pacific Slope; and to show the power that the refiner 
has in manipulating the sugar interest, that sugar comes in at a low 
rate all below No. 13and goes into the hands of the refiner; and so great 
is the potency of that power upon the Pacific Slope that yesterday su- 
gar was selling at from 10 to 11 cents a pound that sells in the New York 
market at, say, from 9 to 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What kind of sugar is that? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I had yesterday one of the San Francisco papers 
showing that the same class of sugar coming from the refinery sold im 
San Francisco higher by a cent or a cent and a half a pound than the 
same kind of sugar sold in New York. That sugar comes from the Sand- 
wich Islands free to the Pacifie slope. Is not that so? ‘ 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think the Senator’s figures about the 
market price in New York are correct. I presume the other statement 
is correct. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will make practically the same statement again 
and see if the Senator will admit it. I say that the rate of sugar per 
pound sold yesterday or to-day, or that will sell to-morrow in New York 
is from 1 to 1} cents less than in San Francisco. Is thattrue? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Still, in New York sugar comes in under a duty 
of from 1} to 2} cents a pound and goes into the refineries, while it 
comes in free of duty from the Sandwich Islands. So to reduce the 
tariff on the low grade of sugar does not cheapen the sugar. Why? 
Because it is not that class of sugar that goes upon your tables. 

If you want cheap sugar, then reduce the duty on the article that the 
refiner turns out, if you are compelled to buy in competition with the 
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refiners of other countries, and do not put the producerin Louisiana, the 
colored laborer in i inst the slave or cooly labor of the 
thirty-one West India Islands and dependencies. If you are going to 
discriminate in favor of one or the other, then discriminate in favor of 
the producer against the refiner, and put the American refiner against 
the refiner of the West India Islands, and not the producer of Louisiana 
against the producer of the West India Islands backed by his horde of 
coolies and slaves to whom he pays only a shilling or 20 cents a day 
for labor and maintenance, when the Louisiana planter pays from 85 
cents to $1.25 per day for labor and maintenance. 

Do not discriminate against the producer and in favor of the West 
India planter when there is a practical‘ prohibition upon the sale of 
American articles in those islands and dependencies, Why, sir, you 
can not find $50,000 worth of American merchandise or supplies to-day 
in those islands, no matter what it may be, liquor, staves, pork, flour, 
meal, machinery, clothing, bacon, oils, whatever you please, anything 
going from this country to any of the West India Islands, where they 
grow sugar to compete with the producer of Louisiana, while the pro- 
ducer of Louisiana, as I showed last night, will expend this year many 
millions in purchasing machinery from New York, Pennsylvania, and 
from Ohio, and mules from Kentucky, and pork, corn, and agricult- 
ural implements from the Northwestern States, making a trade of mill- 
ions, exchanging a crop this year of over twenty millions by transfer- 
ring it or a large proportion of it in exchange for domestic supplies. 

I wish to say to my Republican friends that I picked up a very influ- 
ential pi oer paper this morning, and my eye fell first upon a 
leading editorial_predicated upon what I am about to read, namely, a 
plank of the national platform upon which we went to the poopie at 
the last Presidential election, and upon which we elected our President 
and Vice-President: 

We affirm the belief, avowed in 1876, that the duties levied for the purpose of 
revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

Sir, you propose to discriminate so as to favor cooly or slave labor on 
the one hand and the refining interest, that is a mere monopoly, on the 
other, 

Let me show you something else. I took pains to go into the Secre- 
tary’s office, and with some effort I succeeded in procuring and analyz- 
ing to some extent the various petitions that have been offered in this 
body for the past eight or ten days in regard to the matter of reducing 
the duty onsugar, and I believe that what is true of the petitions offered 
in the Senate is true as to the petitions offered in the House. Here are 
a few samples, all the same heading and printed in the same type. I 
will read one of them: 

The undersigned, believing, as consumers, that the article of sugar is through 
us made to pay a much larger portion of the revenue from tariff than is just, 
hereby earnestly petition for a material reduction in the duty on said article. 

Here are petitions from four States, taken promiscuously, with pre- 
cisely the same type and heading, and in every instance—and I took pains 
to inquire of members of the House and of Senators—headed by large 
dealers of sugar, in the interest of refiners. I venture to say that you 
can not find a petition on our table that is not headed by these sugar 
dealers. I have not been able to find one, and the Secretary told me 
these were all that had been presented in the Senate, including those 
presented by the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. LoGAN] last night. 

I sent to the House and inquired of Mr. ALDRICH, one of the mem- 
bers from Chicago, and he tells me that the house of S. Raymond, head- 
ing the petition from Chicago, is one of the largest sugar dealers in Chi- 
cago; they head the paper, and some of the signatures are written by 
the same ink. This holds good as to all the others. Here are Mason 
& Co., of Michigan. If the Senator from Michigan [ Mr. ConGER] will 
inspect this petition he will see the name. I am told that several peti- 
tions are headed by the largest merchants and sugar dealers in the town 
from which the petition comes. 

These petitions, of which I have bundles here, are all drawn in the 
same manner and are of the same size. They are sent here from differ- 
ent States, as though they came spontaneously from the people. Putting 
these petitions side by side with the following letter from Boston, ad- 
dressed to the delegation from Louisiana, shows clearly the origin of this 
movement to be with the refiners, who desire to reduce the rate of duty 
on low grades of sugar. 

Boston, January 18, 1883. 


fora high 


rate of duty on sugar, we, the undersigned nting the entire refining 
interest in this city, and paying to Government yen 000,000 to $7,000,000 per 
annum in duties, no such 


STANDARD §UGAR ReFINEeEry, 
By J. B. THOMAS, President. 
Boston SUGAR ag weed COMRAT, 


Cox 

By EDWARD WHITNEY, President. 
REVERE SUGAR REFINERY, 

By NASH, SPAULDING & CO. 
BAY STATE SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 

By F. G. TURNER, Treasurer, 

To Hon. W. P. KELLOGG, 
United States Senator from Louisiana, Washington. 
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Senators will recollect the document sent here by the refiners and 
placed upon the table of every member of the Senate, and I doubt not 
every member of the House, containing a letter from one of the Tariff 
Commissioners. It is printed, asSenators will see, on fine paperin large, 
clear type. It says: 

le. b; titions covering tens of thousands of names, demand a re- 
dame Tis tena must be gested 

There it is in great capitals, and the petitions referred to are those that 
come in here with the same heading and the same paper, emanating 
from the same source, all of the same size, and in every instance headed 
by large dealers in refined sugars in such cities as Chicago, and these 
petitioners talk about being actuated by a desire to serve the consumers. 

If it be true that ninety-eight hundredths, or thereabout, of all the 
sugar imported into this country during the last ten years or more 
is below No. 13 Dutch standard, and all that is produced in this coun- 
try, sugar that we are interested in, being below No. 13 Dutch stand- 
ard, which brings to the planter an average price of 5} cents only per 
pound, and if only two-hundredths of all the sugar imported into this 
country is of that class of sugar which comes from refiners and goes upon 
your table, I ask you where the discrimination is? The Committee on 
Finance, as the Senator from Kentucky says, have reduced the tariffside 
by side as to the sugar below No. 13 Dutch standard and that which the 
retiner produces, and leave the refiner and the producer side by side as 
they were before, with each a reduced tariff. assert, and there is not a 
man in the Senate who can deny it successfully, that the duty imposed 
by the bill, especially by the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Vermont, is still practically, even under the reduction proposed by the 
Finance Committee, a prohibitory duty on all that class of sugar which 
is produced by the refiner. 

The reduction proposed, while it works a hardship to the home pro- 
ducer, does not injure but rather benefits the refiner. ‘ 

I do not desire especially to make war upon the refiner, but I do not 
propose to sit quietly and see them urge a reduction of duty upon a 
class of sugar produced by home agricultural labor while the duty on 
other sugars still remains practically prohibitory. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The statement made by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana just now is an extraordinary one. He complains that the Finance 
Committee have not given to the sugar producers a fair degree of pro- 
tection, and have discriminated in favor of the refiner. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ido notsay that; Isimply say they do notgiveusu 
degree of fair protection in proportion to the general reduction. Isay there 
has always been a discrimination, and you keep up the discrimination, in 
favor of the refiners, as shown by the fact that there is no importation of 
thatarticle which comes in competition with the refiners, that which goes 
upon our tables, while there is a consumption, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths, nearly, of all that comes being below No. 13 Dutch standard. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iagain repeat that the Senator from Louisiana 
charges the Committee on Appropriations with making a discrimination 
in the application of the doctrine of protection in favor of the sugar re- 
finers as against the sugar producers. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] charges that the committee of which he is a member un- 
duly favored the refiners in this proposition of the committee. My 
friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] on the other hand complains 
that in the proposition we have made we have done injustice to the 


higher grades at the sacrifice of the lower grades, and that we have 


made the advance in the rate too high by a fraction which has already 
been named. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of as simple figures as can be got from 
a table in arithmetic. We propose on the lowest grade of sugar known, 
measured by the polariscope at 75, and under No. 7 Dutch standard, a 
rate of 1} cents a pound. No man can deny that that is a protective 
tariff to the extent of 32 per cent. My friend from Rhode Island in- 
sists that it is 40 per cent. Is not 40 per cent. enough to protect a raw 
product like sugar? I say it is only 32 per cent., but I come to the 
computation by a different mode of calculation. Suppose it to be 32 
or suppose it to be 40, is not that enough? If it is not enough, then 
let Senators show that it is less than the ordinary protection extended 
to other like articles; let them propose to raise it, say, to 35, preserving 
all the time specific duties so as to avoid fraud, and I shall vote with 
them with the test pleasure. 

Indeed, I wish te give to the sugar producers of this country the 
same measure of justice, the same measure of protection that I give 
to the producers of iron, steel, and other things, in Ohio. I wish to 
give to the labor employed in this industry in Louisiana that protection 
which I would give to any other labor in any other part of our coun- 
try, so that the people engaged in this production can give to the labor 
employed reasonable and fair w: not tested by the wages paid in 
other lands but tested by our American ideas of fair wages. That is 
the only rule I know to go by. _ I say tested by that rule the Committee 
on Finance have been right. 

As to the controversy between the refiner and producer, that is again 
a simple matter of On the lowest grade we fix the duty at 1} 
cents a pound, and on No 13 we fix it at 2 cents, the gradations rising 
at five-hundredths of a cent per degree by the polariscope. When it 
reaches 91 at 13 Dutch standard the tax becomes 2 cents a pound, or $2 
on a hundred pounds. That is a slow and gradual advance, as we un- 
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derstand, in degree according to the increased value of the sugar from 
grade to grade. 

If that is not correct, it is a simple matter of figures and that is the 
only question between the Senator trom Rhode Island and me. Hesays 
that the proper proportion of increase is four-hundredths, I say it is five- 
hundredths. TheSenate can decide that matter very easily by a vote, 
and I shall acquiesce. If his amendment is adopted, then No. 13 Dutch 
standard will come in at 1.85 cents, if I compute correctly. If the com- 
mittee amendment prevails, No. 13 Dutch standard will be at 2 to 2.05 
cents, according to the degree of saccharine strength tested by the polar- 
iscope. Thatis a question that the Senate might easily decide without 
debating very long about. The question is between a gradation up to 
1.85 or a gradation up to 2.05, the Finance Committee proposing the 
gradation a little more than the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Now, as tothe refiner; itis said that we discriminate against the refiner. 
If there is any doubt upon this question I think the doubt is that we 
have discriminated ann the refiner, because when we come to fix the 
next grade of tax at No. 16 Dutch standard of color the duty is 2.65 
cents, Thatisonly a difference of about 60 cents on the hundred pounds 
between No. 13 Dutch standard, which must be refined, and all the 
lower grades, which must be refined in order to be used in the common 
American family, and the higher numbers. We only allow a duty of 
60 cents a hundred pounds for the difference. At first I had somedoubt 
about whether that was enough to give to the refiner the same character 
of discrimination, the same protection to his labor in advancing the value 
of these grades up to the increased rate of No. 16, but upon full exami- 
nation it was believed by the Committee on Finance of the Senate that 
that was a just rate, and so we fixed it in justice to the refiner. It 
does not interfere with the production of our home producer, because 
his grade is mostly under No. 13 Dutch standard. 

But we have fixed this rate with a view that the brown sugars of 
Cuba and other countries where the centrifugal process is used may be 
brought into this country without going through the refinery, and be 
brought on to the ordinary table of theconsumer. That wasthe idea, to 
make a healthy competition between the improved process for the manu- 
facturer of sugar in foreign countries and the production of our refineries, 
and therefore we have reduced the rates on the higher grades of sugar. 
I was surprised when I heard the Senator from Indiana, a member of 
the Finance Committee, say that we had not made a corresponding re- 
duction. Why, sir, this proposition which I hold in my hand makes 
a reduction on No. 16 to No. 20 Dutch standard of 91 cents on the 
hundred pounds, and on sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard $1.35 
per hundred pounds reduction from the present rate. 

If the Senate think they can from the examination they are able to 
give to this question make a more careful gradation of these specific 
duties than we have done, let them try it and I shall be perfectly con- 
tent with what they do. 

Something was said last night by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] about, the polari- 
scope. I hold in my hand extracts from the testimony taken before the 
Tariff Commission, not of officers of the Government, because they for 
a long time have been known to be in favor of the polariscope test, but 
of importers and refiners, the very men whose devious ways, as I thought, 
reduced the income of the Government $3,000,000 a year. I have the 
testimony of the ablest and strongest and most influential of these men 
as to the best mode of testing the saccharine strength of sugar. Here 
is the testimony of Danford Knowlton, who isa very well-known gentle- 
man: 


Question. You mentioned a certain order of Secretary 


Sherman; were youan 
rter of sugar when that order wasin force at the custom-house? 


im 
er, Yea, sir. 
a They nayo a good many sugars tested by the polariscope? 
. Yes, sir. 

Q. The merchants have them tested by the polariscope after they have been 
tested by the custom-house 

A. Yes, sir; they do. 

Q. Are those about the same? 

A. I am much obl to you for asking tbat question, because I wish to exon- 
erate the officers of Government so far as I can. Set Pee ne 
I have been an bear. ag whe! possreinca 1852) under the order of Mr. 5 „our 
SE an never from of the custom-house more than one- ofa 

ni 


Q. You mean that your test corresponded with the test of the Government 


the merchants, and 1 am very happy to bear testimony to those gentlemen for 
their poeu so far as I know them, Two or three instances have occurred in 
w as 


them to retest, but that has been caused simply from their getting 


retest, and very fre- 
quently they have found ours was correct and have corrected their return. 


Where there was a variance as to the sample furnished Mr. Gustay 
Schwab says: 

I would like to call the attention of the Commission to the fact that the use of 
the polariscope is the very best known means of determining the qualities of 
sugar, It is acknowledged to be very accurate indeed. The differences which 
have occu between the importer and the Government in the result of the 
analyses by the polariscope are caused by the sampling. 

Question. Do you accept the polariscope as being as nearly complete and per- 


vided the same 
sample can be used in both instances by the Government and by the importer? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 


Q. What does the trade generally use in testing the value of sugars? 


fect an instrument as can be made to test the value of sugar, 


A. The first thing is to have the sample drawn and tested by the polariscope, 
by some recognized chemist connected with these brokers’ offices, who does 
nothing else but examine sugars. 

Q. Do you not think that an instrument in use (as you admit the polariscope 
is) as a tester of sugars between the buyer and seller all over the civilized world 
is an instrument that could well be oe eg the Government? 

y- 


A. Yes, sir; as an instrument, certain it a safe instrument to adopt. 
Here is John Dymond, also engaged in the same business: 


In the matter of classing sugars for the levying duties thereon, it is an undis- 
pated factadmitted by all those who import, refine, or sell sugars, that all su; 
mported for refining, are, without exception, bought and sold on their polari- 
scope test as the chicf means of determining their value, 


This man, a refiner, says that all who buy or sell deal on the basis 
of the polariscope test. 


n, all sugars sold for consumption, whether refined or plantation sugars, 
are invariably sold on their color, Thus two general meth of determining 
values are now reso to, the one for sugars to be refined, the other for sugars 
going into consumption. As at present practically no su below No. 13 

atch standard in color go into direct consumption, we would tfully sug- 
gest that in classing sugars for the levying of duties thereon, you cl all rs 
not above No, 13 Du standard in color by the polariscope, with to 
the percentage of cane sugar they contain, and that ya class all sugars above 
No. 13 Dutch Standard in color by the Dutch standard of color, 


That is the very rule which has been adopted. Then again he says: 


Aside from the universal commercial use of the polariscope in this country, it 
is the means adopted by the French Government for heyy pramne) the duties or 
taxes on sugar there. It is used throughout Europe in determining the condi- 
tion and value of beet-juice, while the beets are growing, and in every process 
in their subsequent manufacture. It is now l ly in Louisiana for the 
same purpose, i. e., to determine the condition of the sugar-cane, and the condi- 
tion and value of cane-juice at each of its manufacture into sugar, and to 
determine the condition of sugar-cane to its value for the preservation 
forseed. The use of the polarons in the sugar industry is now universal in 
all civilized countries, and is universally recognized as the best commercial test 
of the intrinsic value of sugars. 


We were reminded by the Senator from Maine last night that the 
Senate voted just exactly the opposite last session. That only tends to 
show whether the Senate is most to be relied upon or the universal 
custom of merchants on this question of the polariscope. 

I will read further. I see here the testimony of Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer, who is well known as probably the largest of all the refiners of 
sugar. He says: 

All difficulty will be obviated if the Government in framing legislation will 
take lessons from the methods employed under similar circumstances by those 
engaged in the business, who have been taught by erpina Sugars differ 
in gunta and value. Dealers have been compelled to find a convenient, prac- 
tical, and reliable test for determining quality. The course invariably pursued 
and with sure results is, for sugars above No, 13 Dutch Standard, to apply the * 
color test, and for all other sugars to use the polariscope. 

Question. In importing sugars, how do you test them? 

Answer. By the polariscope. 

Q. Do you use that test exclusively? 

A. Almost exclusively. Color has some weight with us in the purchase of 


gar. 

Q. Is there any reason, so far as you know, why the Government should not 
use the polariscope in making its test of sugar? 

A. No, sir; I know of no reason why it should not. In fact our experience in 
rogard to Government tests by the polariscope, during Secretary Sherman's ad- 
ministration of the ry Department, established to our satisfaction the 
fact of its ability to determine the saccharine strength of sugar. 

Q When the Government test by the polariscope was appliod to your sugar 
me yy eat? materially from your own test of the same sugar? z% 

. No, sir. 

Q. Did it vary atall? 

A. Well, perhaps sometimes, one-half of 1 per cent.,and then a resampling 
generally resulted in an approximate test. 

Q. Is not the polariscope generally used in England in determining the true 
value of sugars? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not also used in determining their value in France? 

A. Yes, sir; andin Germany, Russia, and Austria. 

Q ont sson in Holland, where the Dutch standard was established ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does not the Governmentof France use the paatos as a proper test of 
the value of sugars in levying its duties and allowing the drawback ? 

A. Yes, sir; I believe it does. 


Here is also the testimony of E. D. Morgan & Co., Mr. Morgan hav- 
ing been formerly a member of this body: 

We have read the statement of Danford Knowlton, esq., made to the com- 
mission in regard to sugar, and we to say that we concur in the views ex- 
pressed by him as to the best method the collection of revenue on sugars, 
namely, by the use of the polariscope; and we would add that we have foun 
the Government test (under Secretary Sherman's circular order) of our importa- 
tions were almost identically the same as those made by our own testers. 

The existing tariff works great injustice to the great mass of the sugar pro- 
ducers of the world, inasmuch as it discriminates saat all low grades and in 
ave ss the hi, pet mere The = of the poan poora as a, an Mr. 

<nowlton, wou! ace all grades of sugar on a pa: and would greatly bene- 
fit consumers and Lae staan and at the same time Bovis É incidentally afford better 
protection to the producers of sugar in this country. 


I have read these extracts in order to show that the polariseope test 
as a test for all sugars up to No. 13 Dutch standard is one of those re- 
markable and peculiar instruments like the barometer, the thermom- 
eter, and many other instruments of science which have been brought 
into practical use and are applied day by day, and yet if you ask the 
philosophy of them no man in the Senate can tell what it is. The 
Senator from Alabama last night wanted us to describe this instru- 
ment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Allow me to ask a question. If the polariscope is 
a good test up to No. 13 Dutch standard, why is it not an equally good 
test above that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. 


I intended to answer that. Sugar when it ap- 
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proaches No. 13 Dutch standard approaches nearly as high a saccharine 
strength as when it is refined. Thechief value of it beyond this grade 
is in its appearance, its quality for table use because of the taste and 
extravagance of our people. The brown sugar of No. 13 or 14 Dutch 
standard, made by the centrifi process in Cuba or in our own coun- 
try, is strong, good sugar for table use; but the American people want 
white sugar. They do not buy sugar beyond certain grades for its 
saccharine strength, but for its color, its appearance, its scp be qual- 
ity. There is the difference. Upto No. 13 Dutch standard the polari- 
scope is an invariable test. Above that the market value is regulated 
by color, and we simply in this bill follow the market value. 

Mr. MORGAN. How does the Senator determine in his proposed 
umendment whether are above or below No. 13 Dutch standard? 

Mr. SHERMAN. By the color test? 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator think the color test is an honest, 
fair test? r 

Mr. SHERMAN. Above No. 13, yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. How do you find out whether sugar is up to 13 or 
above it by that test if it is not honest below it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itis very easy to tell the difference. 

Mr. MORGAN. By the eye? 

Mr. SHERMAN. By the eye and also by the polariscope test. If 
the Senator could see these various grades in bottles he could see exactly 
the dividing line, as everybody else can. I suppose the Senator from 
Louisiana knows far more about it than I do. 

Mr. JONAS. If the Senator will permit me, I will ask him whether 
it is not possible to discolor or artificially color sugars above No. 13? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Upon that very point I was myself in favor of 
raising the polariscope test up to No. 16. 

Mr. TONAS. That was the first report. } 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, we firstreported it so, but we became satisfied 
from the statements of men engaged in the business, and from the state- 
ments of our officers, that the true dividing line was No. 13, and we 
changed it after full reflection and without a division among ourselves 
after hearing the various arguments pro and con. 

I say, then, Mr. President, that this subject has been carefully exam- 
ined by the Committee on Finance, and I hope their action will be 
agreed to, as I believe it is absolutely just and ch Fa 3 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now, Mr. President, I should like the attention 
of Senators for a moment. The Senator from Ohio started out in his 
remarks by saying that the Senator from Indiana, a member of the 
Committee on Finance, and myself had made an unjust criticism upon 
the action of the Committee on Finance in this, that they asserted that 
there had been a discrimination made in favor of the refiner against 
the producer. Now, figures will not lie. Under the present rate of 
duty—and I ask the attention now of the Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from Ohio—under the present tariff on certain lower 
grades, or rather on sirups, meladas, &c., the duty amounts to 1Ẹ cents 
per pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; there is the error with which the Senator 
commences, The present rate of duty on the very lowest grade of sugar 
is 2,'; cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam speaking now of tank-bottom, of sirup, and 
sugar-cane juice, melada, &c. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is tank-bottom. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course. Now, I ask whether I am right in 
saying that the duty is 1{ cents per pound ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Which is equivalent to 56.69 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SHERMAN. So it is computed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then on Dutch standard in color not above No. 7 
the duty is 2s cents per pound, or equivalent to 58.38 per cent. ad 
valorem. Is that right? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On the next grade the duty is 2} cents per pound, 
or 54.27 per cent. ad valorem, and on the next, above No. 10 and not 
above No. 13, itis 3 cents. It is the duties on not above No. 7 and not 
above No. 10 and above No. 10 and not above No. 13 that specially 
concern the Louisiana planter. The one is equivalent to 54.27 ad va- 
lorem, and the other is 57.12. 

Now pass on to the grade of sugars that the refiners are interested in. 
There was imported last year a little over 54,000 pounds, on which the 
duty is 37y cents per pound, equivalent to 74.54 per cent. ad valorem; 
that is, on all aboye No. 13 (the line of demarkation) and not 
above No, 16, and on all sugars above No. 16 and not above No. 20 
Dutch standard, the present rate of duty is 4); cents per pound, 
which is equivalent to an ad valorem of 65.23 cent. Thenextrate 
of duty above No. 20 Dutch standard, including refined, loaf, lump, 
erushed, powdered, and granulated , such as are used on the 
tables of the people generally throughout the country, is 5 cents per 
pound, or equivalent to an ad valorem of 60.91 per cent. 

Now, sir, here there is a discrimination certainly in favor of the re- 
finer. The committee are so anxious not to discriminate inst the 
refiner that they come into the Senate with an amendment increasing 
the duty on refined sugar over the Senate bill. They are anxious to 
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do nothing that may tend to bring misfortune to these capitalists, these 
refiners, by discriminating a hair’s breadth in favor of the honest labor- 
ers of the South, the tillers of the soil, and against these capitalists and 
refiners. They are so particular that they go into their room and incu- 
bate and bring in solemnly another amendment looking to a change in 
the interest of refiners alone. 

Let us see how they leave it and what it was before they brought in 
that amendment. Let us see the proposed tariff. They have not com- 
puted it and they do not agree, but it would amount, say, to about 45 
per cent. ad valorem upon sugar below No. 13 Dutch standard. Now, 
let us see what it is to refiners. Without the addition proposed by this 
amendment it amounts to 70.48 per cent. on all sugar above No. 13 
and not above 16; and on all sugar above 13 and not above 16, 60.20 
per cent; on all sugar above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch stand- 
ard, 51.77 per cent.; on all sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard the 
ony is in every instance 5 cents, The equivalent ad valorem rate is 

Now, sir, notice the difference between the ad valorem equivalent of 
45 for sugar below No. 13 and of 65.23, 74.54, or even 60.91, the ad 
valorem equivalent in the interest of the refiner, and still they propose 
to give still further discrimination in favor of the refiner. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island, who says I am not correct in my 
statement, will set me right, I shall be much obliged to him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can set the Senator right in a few min- 
utes. He is criticising the report of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course I am, but the discrimination is propor- 
tionately the same. I take the present rate of duty and ad valorem 
equivalent as to sugar below No. 13 and above 16, and 20, or refined 
and that as proposed by the Tariff Commission, and you have only to 
reduce the duty and ad valorem equivalent in each case to show the same 
proportionate discrimination in favor of the refiner, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The report of the Bureau of Statistics from which 
the Senator has read makes the unit of value of sugars from No. 13 to 
16, 4.61 cents a pound; it makes the same unit of value of sugars from 
No. 7 to No. 10, evidently an error probably occurring in this way that 
these sugars were parts of imported as below No. 10 in color, 
and when they came here they were found by the custom-house officer 
to be above No. 13 in color; but the invoice value was not changed. That 
is the reason for the large percentage shown on sugar from 13 to 16. 

Now, let ussee exactly what the Finance Committee have reported 
in favor of. The Senator seems to have some confusion in his mind. 
That report shows a reduction of forty-five hundredths of a cent a 
pound on sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard in color. It proposesa 
reduction on from No. 13 to No. 16 of ninety-one hundredths of a cent a 
pound, or nearly twice as great a reduction on sugars from 13 to 16 as 
upon ri a eta 13. It proposes from 16 to 20 a reduction of ninety- 
one hun ths of a cent, and above No. 20 of 1.25 cents, the reduction 
being twice as large in that case and three times as large in the other 
case as upon the sugars below No. 13 Dutch standard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GARLAND in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] to the amendment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mor- 
RILL], upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The amend- 
ment will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Inline 11 of the amendment it is pro- 
posed to strike ont ‘‘five’’ and insert “‘ four,” so as to read “four one- 
hundredths of a cent per pound additional.” 

Mr. MORRILL. A single word. I trust that we shall not adopt 
this. We shall be all ont at sea and every other provision in the bill 
in relation to sugars will have to be changed. I think the Committee 
on Finance have done justice to the Government and to the interests 
involved in the subject by the proposition we have made. I trust, 
therefore, that no amendment to it will be accepted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will very briefly restate the reasons why I think 
this amendment should be is) ree If it is adopted it still leaves an 
ad valorem duty upon sugar of 42 per cent. f 

Mr. MORRILL. Noton the foreign valuation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On the foreign valuation 42 per cent., and at least 
40 per cent. on the home valuation. If the proposition of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is adopted it will still leave a duty on sugar of about 
45 or 46 per cent. ad valorem—a r rate of duties than the gentle- 
men on the other side have been willing so far to give to the highest 
class of manufactured articles. We have a redundant revenue—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the rate as to pottery, glass-ware, &e. ? 
What is the average rate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The average in that schedule is about that rate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Sixty per cent. ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is an exceptional article in the bill. Wehave 
aredundant revenue. There has been from the other side of the Cham- 
ber and from this side a constant cry for a reduction of taxation. The 
gentlemen on the other side have reminded us that the verdict of the 
people at the elections last fall was in favor ofa reduction of taxation. It 
is conceded on all hands that our revenue is very much too large. Now, 
where is there an article in the whole dutiable list that we can reduce 
so well upon as sugar, an article which is used in every family in this 
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land? Only one-tenth of the amount consumed is produced in this 
country. You are obliged to pay duties upon nine-tenths of the con- 
sumption. I do not ask that this reduction shall be than upon 
other similar articles. Ido not ask that the sugar duty shall be re- 
duced below the average upon man articles, which I submit 
should be entitled to a greater amount of protection sugar. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question just 
there? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know but that the Senator has already stated 
it, but if so I have not heard it, What does he believe will be the 
reduction in the revenue if his amendment be adopted ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be about 24 per cent. from the present 
revenue, 

Mr. HALE. In amount? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In amount, $11,413,960. 

Mr. HALE. And whatby the scheduleasreported by the committee? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Eight million four hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand dollars, 

Mr. MORGAN. Is that under the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Eight million four hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand dollars by the committee amendment, and $11,413,960 by my 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I must say that I do not with the Senator 
from Rhode Island in relation to the estimate of the reduction effected 
by the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. What is the ad valorem percentage under the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ALDRICH. About 46 per cent. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understood that was the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; 42is mine. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Allow me to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
whether, while he proposes by his amendment to reduce the rate of 
percentage and also to reduce the amount of revenue derived from sugar, 
that reduction will affect at all the price of sugar that enters into the 
ordinary stn! daa of the people? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Most certainly it will. There can be no question 
whatever about that. Every mill of reduction that ismade in this bill 
will go to the benefit of the people of this country. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will notthe refiners still have the monopoly of 
the market for the sugar that goes upon the table? Is there any such 
reduction proposed in any quarter as will reduce the price of the grades 
above No. 13? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say in response to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Delaware that there is no monopoly in sugar refining. Therecan 
be no monopoly. The business at the present time is conducted by a 
small number of refiners. Why? Because the profits have been so 
small that the number has been constantly reduced. While I do not 
consider myself called upon to enter upon a speda! defense of thesugar 
refiners, I want to say that the price to-day of granulated sugar in New 
York is 8.56 or 83 centsapound. If you deduct from that the estimate 
of the Treasury Department of the equivalent for the duties paid, the 
estimate being used as the basis of drawbacks which are allowed for 
sugars exported of 3.18 cents, we have a price of granulated sugar in 
this country of 5.36 cents a pound, which is lower than the price in any 

country in the world. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is what the refiner gets it for. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is what the price would be if we had free 
sugar. That price is three-eighths of a cent lower than inany country 
in the world. I think it due to the sugar refiners to say that these 
low prices have been produced by home competition. There has been 
a great deal of unnecessary criticism, it seems to me, of the refiners. 

. They are doing a legitimate business in a legitimate way, and they are 
entitled to fair treatment at least at the hands of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. JONAS. Before the vote is taken I wish to call the attention of 
ee p Re S that the anenee. o the Aer m from riode 
Island is inte to operate only upon the low e of sugars w 
No. 13, that e of sugars to which it is proposed to apply the polar- 
iscope. t grade of sugars, such su as are produced in this 
country and such sugars as have been and will be imported into this 
country, he proposes to reduce the additional duty from five-hundredths 
to PSEA fa 5 PA of a cent a pound. He proposes no corresponding 
reduction on the other end of the line, and this amendment, if adopted, 
falls altogether on the producer, and not upon the refiner. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me I will now offer the 
amendment which I intended to offer if this amendment should be 
adopted, reducing the rate on from No, 13 to 16 to 2.45 cents, from 10 
to 20 to 2.75 cents, and on above 20 to 3.10 cents, or an average re- 
duction of more than one and a half cents a pound on grades above 13, 
ve I propose to reduce about sixty-hundredths of a cent on the grades 

ow. 

Mr. JONAS. It is well enough to consider the amendment which is 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I offer this now, with the consent of the Senate, as 
a pay of the other amendment. 
r. KELLOGG. You can not do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment can be read for in- 

or ALDRICH 
a . I suppose I can my own amendment, can I 
not, before the vote is taken? Samgo wy $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I move, in reference to No. 13and No. 16, in 
line 16, to strike out “2.65” and insert “2.45; ” in line 18 to strike out 
‘*3.15” andinsert ‘2.75,’ as between No. 16 and No. 20; and in line 
19, to strike out ‘‘3.65’’ andinsert ‘‘3.10,’’ for all above No. 20, which 
is a very much larger reduction than has been proposed at any time on 
this grade of sugar. I make it all one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now report the 
ve to the amendment as modified by the Senator from Rhode 


The AcTINGSECRETARY. Inline 11itis proposed tostrike out ‘‘five’’ 
andinsert ‘‘four;’’ in line 16 tostrikeout ‘‘sixty-five’’ and insert ‘‘ forty- 
five;’’ in-line 18 to strike out ‘3.15’ and insert ‘‘2.75;’’ and in line 
19 to strike out “‘sixty-five hundredths’ and insert ‘‘ten-hundredths;”’ 
s0 as to read: 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, sirups 
of PrE peria or of beet-juice, ap wp an Enea mel: concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, testing by the po pe not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 
1.25 cents per pound, and for every additional degree or fraction of o degree 
ae bet hres generis test they shall pay four-hundredths of a cent per 
poun jonal, 

All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the 
Dutch standard of color, and py duty as follows, namely; 

All sugar above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2.45 cents per 


pound. 

Ali N above No. 16 and not above No, 20 Dutch standard, 2.75 cents per 
pound, 

All sugars above No, 20 Dutch standard, 3.10 cents per pound. 


Mr. BLAIR. I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode Island a ques- 
tion in regard to the o; ion of his amendment as amended. Itnow 
applies to the low grades and high grades alike. He proposes a reduc- 
tion upon both. The proposition of the committee is a reduction upon 
both.- Now, comparing the two propositions, I wish to ask him which, 
upon the Senet ost reduces the high-grade sugars to the consumer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. My amendment reduces the high-grade sugars more 
than any proposition which has been made from any source. 

Mr. BLAIR. Treating both as entire propositions? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who seems to have a deal of information on this subject, 
what he sup) will be the effect upon the importations of sugar of the 
high grades if his amendment is adopted, whether we shall then be able 
to import in any large quantities the refined sugars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we shall be able to import some sugars 
above No. 13, the duty on which I propose to reduce from the present 
rates 1.11 cents a pound on the first grade, 1.13 cents on the second 
grade, and 1.90 cents, or a reduction gives Bs 2 cents a pound, on sugar 
above No. 20. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I suggest to the Senator whether he had not 
better amend his proposition and put his figures so that in all probabil- 
ity there will be some importation. When I ask the question he says 
he thinks there will be some importation. That implies that he does 
not think there will be much importation, if hisamendment is adopted, 
of the higher grades of sugar. What I am aiming at is to get those 
grades of sugar which everybody uses in this country brought in so that 
wecan have some competition between the foreign sugars and the sugars 
that come from our own refineries, because I am fully convinced thatif 
we are restricted to the tender mercies of the refiners, they having com- 
plete control of this market, sugars will be kept up high. hat I 
want is some competition that will compel the refiners of sugar to reduce 
their prices so that everybody who has to use sugar may have some ben- 
efit from this legislation. : 

Mr. FRYE. ill the Senator please inform the Senate why it is if 
these refiners are so powerful that sugar has gone down to 8} cents a 
pound now ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ido not know why it has gone down. I sup- 
pose competition between refiners has some effeet upon it. Perhapsthe 
production has been t. The refiners may have been able to buy 
sugar at a lower rate, which enabled them to put down the price. Ido 
not know much about the sugar question, but I know this: That ac- 
cording to the tables, and according to every statement made here, the 
refined sugars, the sugars above No. 13, are not imported in any con- 
siderable quantity, and I know enough about humanity to know that 
when our own people have a complete monopoly of a trade in this coun- 
try og keep up the price to the very highest line that they can. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like toask the Senator a question. Is not now 


this business of refining sugar a business in which the profit is brought 
down almost to a hair’s breadth. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I really do not know, and I know very little 
about the business of refining sugar. 

Mr. FRYE. One-eighth of a cent a pound. 
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Mr. HOAR. The Senator certainly does use language according to 
which he implies that these men are tyrants. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I did not mean to say any such thing. 

Mr. HOAR. He spoke of the people being exposed to their tender 
mercies. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I know personally nothing of any refiners. I 
am not acquainted with any refiners. They may be perfectly honest 
men, but we all know that there are many honest men in the country 
who always seek to command the very best price for their products that 
they can get. 

Mr. HOAR. But has the Senator any information which leads him 
to know that there is any possible margin of profit now existing in the 
sugar-refineries of this country which foreign competition could reduce 
and still leave the sugar interest here? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have but very little information on the sub- 
ject. I go on the general principle that where the refiners in this coun- 
try monopolize the markets of the country they can fix the price of their 
merchandise. For instance, if in any business—I do not care what it 
is—if a gentleman engaged in any business whatever has a monopoly 
of the market he can tix his own price. What I want is to have some 
competition from abroad, so that it will not be in the power of these 
refiners, if they are so disposed, to put an undue price upon the sugars 
which they refine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I observe that the difference between the raw 
sugar and the refined sugar is but as two to one. Then the refiner gets 
as much for refining the sugar as the planter for producing it. I can 
not believe that the simple process of purifying sugar after it is pro- 
duced from the cane is anything like the cost of the production. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator from Kentucky will permit me I 
wish to call his attention to this fact: the system of refining is to take 
thedirty matter imported as tank-bottoms, melada, cane-juice, &c., 
bring it in at the lowest rate of duty, and by a process of refining turn it 
into refined sugar and putit upon the marketat 8 or 9 cents per pound. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It strikes me as very strange that the refiners 
should get more for refining the raw material than the planter gets for 
producing it, and hence it strikes me that the effect of this is to compel 
all sugar to go through our own American refineries before it gets to the 
consumer. They are very few in number, and itis possible for that com- 
bination to establish a complete monopoly and put up the price to what 
they please. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As I have stated two or three times, a strong argu- 
ment is furnished by the fact that on the Pacific slope sugar that comes 
in free of duty is 9 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONAS. The amendment last offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island of course conforms more nearly than the first amendment to the 
statement made by him; but I contend that it will not have the effect 
of cheapening or causing the importation of refined sugar at all, or of 
the class of sugar to which his last amendment refers. Indeed, the 
Senator with frankness answered that he thought it would have the ef- 
fect of allowing some of these sugars to be imported. Now, let us look 
at the statistics. There were imported last year of sugar not above No. 
7, which is the lowest quality, 485,476,825 pounds; above No. 7 and 
not above No. 10, 1,305,991,757 pounds; above No. 10 and not above 
No. 13, which is a brown sugar, the importations were small, amount- 
ing to only 119,982,153 pounds, and the importations of refined sugar 
amounted only to 50,432 pounds, 

The amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island reduces the duty 
on raw sugars materially below the report of the Committee on Finance, 
and it reduces the duty on refined sugars correspondingly; but the im- 
portations will be, as they have been in the past, of the grade of low 
Bs esi such as can be imported and most profitably employed by the 

ers. 

I here assert that if his amendment shall be adopted the importation 
will still be in a large measure almost exclusively trom the sugars be- 
tween No. 7 and No. 10; the refiners will still control the importation; 
they will not import fine sugars at all, I believe, when they can im- 
port lower sugars more fit for their use at a lower rate; and the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator does not permit the importation of refined 

such as are used by the people of this country. 
t. ALDRICH. I understand both Senators from Louisiana favor 
the report of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. JONAS. I will say frankly to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that I have been prepared to support the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion as a choice of evils. I have never favored it, and was opposed to 
it from the first moment I saw it on our tables. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Louisiana on this side of the 
Chamber [Mr. KELLOGG] has offered an amendment to substitute the 
Tariff Commission’s report for the report of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONAS. Iam supporting that amendment, but I do not favor 
it as a matter of choice, 

Mr. ALDRICH. My amendment proposes to reduce the duties on 
sugars above No. 13 20 cents per hundred pounds below the rate fixed 
by the TariffCommission, and it proposes to reduce theduties onsugars 
above No. 13 fully 1 cent a pound—— 

Mr. JONAS. one of those sugars will be imported; the duty re- 
mains practically prohibitory. 


Mr. ALDRICH. While my amendment proposes to reduce the duty 
on sugar below No. 13 60 cent$ on the hundred pounds below the 
resent rate, it proposes to reduce the duty on sugars above No. 13 
.87 cents a pound under the present tariff, or a reduction three times 
as great on sugars above 13 as below 13. 

Mr. JONAS. Task if that last reduction will permit the importa- 
tion of refined sugars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have already said that I thought it would to some 
extent. Ido not want an amendment adopted that will transfer the 
sugar-refining business of this country to Canada or England; and if 
the Senators expect me to offer an amendment of that kind they will 
be disappointed. I have no intention of offering such an amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Do you want to transfer the producing interest to 
the West India Islands? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I want to transfer the producing interest, if it 
can not live here at 42 per cent. protection, to some place where it can. 

Mr. KELLOGG. «Then why are you not willing to reduce the duties 
on refined sugar so that if the refiners can not sell to the Senator from 
Illinois or to you for 5 cents instead of 8, you may gosomewhere where 
you can obtain it for that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not want a prohibitory rate of duty on grade 
sugar. Ihave not proposed any. I have only proposed as near as I 
could a specific rate on sugar above No. 13 equivalent to 40 per cent, 
ad valorem. I propose a much lower rate than the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, has himself Peery 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not wish to be misunderstood. I desire the 
Senator from Rhode Island and other Senators to understand that it is 
not that we desire to accept the rate of the Tariff Commission as a mat- 
ter of preference, but as a dernier ressort. Wethink it istoolow. The 
present rate of tariff we think is low enough. We can barely subsist 
upon that. Owing to improved machinery and a better organized sys- 
tem of labor, a better system of cultivating land and greater economy, 
we hope to be able to maintain our present status under the tariff pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission, which is a reduction of a quarter of a 
cent a pound, and it will be as much as we can do. But the Senator 
pro to reduce it to 2 cents, and then he says, because we propose 
to accept the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission, that we are in 
favor of the Tariff Commission report. We take it asa matter of neces- 


sity. 

Then the Senator says the Tariff Commission proposed to reduce the 
rates on fine sugar as much as on ours. Very well; but reducing ours 
a quarter of a cent greatly injures us, while reducing that of the refiners 
a quarter makes no difference to them, because the Senator knows, and 
I think as a candid man he will admit, that it will not make a particle 
of difference as to refined sugar being imported, because there will not 
be any imported under the proposed rate of duty. While we are in- 
jured, the refiner is not injured to any considerable extent, but he is 
able to hold the market in his hands absolutely and grind the producer 
and the consumer between the upper and nether mill-stone. 

I have referred to the case of California; and why is it that these gen- 
tlemen are pouring in petitions upon us? Why are they sending us 
letters? Why do they want to have the duty reduced? They are 
willing to stand a reduction themselves of one-fourth of a cent or one- 
half of a cent if they can only get down the rate on Louisiana sugar. 
Why? Because they know that when they run it down they prostrate 
the Louisiana producer, and they look to the importation of the prod- 
uct of slave labor under a reduced rate of tariif, knowing that the 
more sugar they bring in under the lower rate the better for them. 
They can bring in the low grades, turn them into refined sugar, and 
compete against the world even upon the rate of duty proposed by the 
Frames Committee or by the amendment of the Senator from Rhode 

The duty as proposed on refined sugar is practically prohibition. 
There will be no more imported than there was last year, when about 
54,000 pounds came in, against nearly a billion and a half pounds of 
that which was below No. 13, or of the same class as is produced by the 
Louisiana planter. 

Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President, this question of the sugar duties is 
exceedingly intricate; it is exceedingly important, and there are many 
obscurities connected with the subject which are very difficult to solv 
with entire satisfaction. Those who are engaged in refining sugars dif- 
fer among themselves; as to those who are engaged in producing sugars, 
the variations are still greater; but one thing is certain, that our duty 
is to so this matter that justice shall be done to both, and also 
to hg consumer and to the Government, whose revenues we are provid- 

or. 

oi here has been, I may say, a great deal of ability expended upon this 
subject. A great deal of research and accuracy has been shown in the 
course of this debate by different gentlemen who have examined the 
subject; a great deal of information has been given to the public on 
each side of this question. About a year ago there was published 

aman eminent in this country for his character and his capacity a 

sumé of this entire sugar question, and astatement was then made from 
what I will call the importers’ and refiners’ standpoint, which shows 
that „have in their demands a little since thatstatement 
was 


progressed 
e: It was called ‘‘the Boston plan,” being first a deduction 
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from the various schemes and plans for obtaining a true basis for the 
calculation of sugar duties, and then a fair scale of duties upon that 
plan. 

This plan, which originated with a committee of the Boston trade, and has 
been indorsed by nearly every prominent importer and refiner of sugars in that 
city, as well radar a full meeting of the importers and refiners of sugar held in 
New York, April 18, 1878, proposes to make the test of the polariscope the sole 

is for ing and assessing the duties on all raw sugars the aden of 
which are not ve No. 13 Dutch standard, it being assumed that 
below No. 13 in color must be refined before being fit for consumption. 


I may pause here and say that is an accepted fact all around, and it 
is the basis of the conclusion of the Committee on Finance, speaking 
through their organ, the chairman of that committee. 

Now, to go on with the Boston plan: 

It commences in the first instance with a duty of 1.75 cents per pound on all 
sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color and testing by the polariscope 
not above 75° in saccharine strength. 

This proposition is to test the sugar by colorup to`No. 13, but also by 
the polariscope above 75° of saccharine strength, not at 1.75 cents, as 
here stated, but at 1.25now, areduction of one-half of a cent per pound, 
and for every additional degree or fraction of degree, says the propo- 
sition now before the Senate, shown by the polariscope test above 75° 
they shall pay five-hundredths of a cent per pound additional. 

The Boston plan says: 

sugars by the polariscope above 75° in sacchari 
farthe er proposed Lto les, a uniform increase ar bor onl of five ¢one-hnndre Ee ote 
rone hun egree 
tomes a Arpeka aag form of S table the specitio rates Ea duty acco! iag 
to this system, for each degree of saccharine strength between 75 and 99, woul 
appear as follows. 

Then follows the calculation of the degrees of saccharine strength 
apportioned to that rateof duty. This was then the Boston plan; this 
was then the plan of the importers and the refiners. I merely wish to 
say now that the proposition of the Committee on Finance is to them 
infinitely more favorable than that which they settled upon for them- 
selves. It is between this conflict of opinion upon one side and the 
other that there must be a fair middle ground, which for myself—and 
I believe I speak for every member of the committee—we were very 
desirous to reach. It is my judgment, hearing all sides of this ques- 
tion, holding myself as open as a judge would upon the bench to de- 
cide the case entirely according to the weight of testimony and the 
equity of interest, that the proposition of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is about as fair and about as safe as any medium that we can reach. 
With that view I shall vote against the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I shall vote to sustain the proposition of the committee, 
and I commend to the friends of the refiners and importing trade that 
there is here an advance beyond their own proposition made with great 
care and distinctness in the statement submitted about one year ago. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Justice to the Boston refiners requires me to say 
that in a paper which I hold in my hand they distinctively say thatthe 
proposition embodied in the report of the Tariff Commission was sub- 
mitted to them by the agent of the Sugar Planters’ Association of Lou- 
isiana, and by them unanimously rejected, and they disavow any au- 
thority from any source to use their name in connection with the plan 
which is now promoted in their behalf. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] has alluded to the suggestions made by the Boston refiners 
in 1878. 

Mr. BAYARD. No, this was submitted long subsequent to that, 
butin giving the history of the Boston plan reference was made to what 
was done in 1878. 

Mr. ALLISON. The real point at that time, as I understand, was 
the use of the polariscope as a means of testing the value of sugar. In 
1878, instead of having a surplus revenue we were having a greatly 
diminished revenue from imports. In 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878 we 
had no surplus revenue, and of course it was not in contemplation at 
that time to reduce taxes. The rate of duty there proposed beginning 
at $1.75 per hundred pounds would not diminish the sugar duties one 
dollar to-day. Therefore I take it for granted that those who made that 
schedule in 1878 were making it not with a view of diminishing the 
revenue, but for the purpose of acquiring a more just method of collect- 
ing the duties upon sugar. 

Mr. HOAR. Thereby increasing the revenue. 

Mr. ALLISON. Possibly thereby increasingit. I think, beginning 
at 1.75 cents a pound, that plan would actually increase the revenues 
from sugar beyond what they are this year. Now, the present oppor- 
tunity is for the reduction of taxes; and while I feel a desire to do 
whatever I can to promote the interests of sugar-planting in this coun- 
try where it is possible to produce sugar, while I am unwilling also to 
shut down or strike down the sugar-refiners in this country for the ben- 
efit of refiners in other countries, yet, representing neither producers 
nor refiners, but representing an interest which requires, as we all rep- 
resent an interest which requires, the reduction of taxation, I feel my- 
self compelled to vote for a measure of reduction with reference to sugar 
that will reduce the price of sugar to the consumers. 

My inclination is, notwithstanding the statements made by the Sen- 
tor from Delaware and the chairman of the Committee on Finance, to 
support the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island, although I 


sugars 


did agree to the proposition made by the Finance Committee, which I 
regard as a fair and just proposition. But the proposition of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is fora substantial reduction of the revenues derived 
from sugar, and therefore it is in the interest of the reduction of taxa- 
tion; and while it may bear hard on my friends in Louisiana, I donot 
see how it is possible for us to take into account. absolutely that ques- 
tion and increase the prices of consumption to all people in this coun- 
try. The area in which sugar can be produced is naturally a limited 
area, and I have the opinion that the reduction proposed here will not 
operate so harshly upon Louisiana as her Senators anticipate. Th 
may have for a year or two no increase of their production; but I think 
the production of sugar will go on in this country even with a reduced 
rate of duty, as the consumption is constantly increasing in every civ- 
ilized country of the globe. Great Britain is increasing her consum 
tion of sugar; all the civilized nations of the world are increasing their 
consumption, and we shall increase our consumption, and the Louisiana 
planter will take his chances with that increase of consumption in fur- 
nishing a portion of the total production of sugar to the people of the 
United States. 

So, Mr. President, while I think the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is not very material, yet my inclination has rather been 
to vote for it because it is a greater reduction than that proposed by 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, admitted facts bear with them a great 
deal more force than the mere declarations of opinion. ‘There is a fact 
in this case which carries a great deal of force with it which can not be 
ignored, and that fact is that of about 2,000,000,000 of pounds of sugar 
in this country last year that were imported there were only 52,000 
pounds of sugar above the low grades and suitable for table use that 
were imported from foreign countries. What does that signify? The 
Senator from Rhode Island says to the country that it does not mean 
that there is a monopoly controlling $80,000,000 of the consumption of 
this people. Why not? For some reason a few men, with an impor- 
tation of 2,000,000,000 of pounds of sugar, amounting to $80,000,000, 
with 52,000 pounds of the refined qualities imported, control that entire 
supply without competition. Now, a question arises whether the in- 
dustry of a whole State, of an entire people, antagonistic to the men 
controlling this great monopoly of $80,000,000, shall be considered, or 
the interests of these few men. : 

Why, Mr. President, what signifies it to talk of a reduction of a cent 
or 1} cents? The question is, can this industry in Louisiana live and 
prosperconsistently with theinterestsof the consumersof this country on 
therateofduty proposed? Can the markets of the world beopen to these 
men who control these $80,000,000 of consumption and manufacture 
these two billions pounds, on terms that are not protective of the in- 
terests of the people engaged in the production in the State of Louisi- 
ana and other Southern States, or Northern States that are capa- 
ble of producing sugar. The Senators from Louisiana, with statistics 
which can not be denied, exhibit the fact that the reduction of this 
duty will be injurious in a high degree, and possibly fatal, to the in- 
terests of the production in this country of the raw material. That 
ought to be a determining consideration. Itassuredly will be so in re- 
gard to my vote. Ifthe system of protection is to be maintained, and 
this bill proposes to maintain it, it is idle to talk of a system of duties 
which will allow a particular industry in this country engaged in the 
manufacture of raw sugar, controlling by the returns of Tast year the 
entire importation and manufacture, themselves without competition, 
to open the markets of the world in competition with this industry in 
the State of Louisiana. It is idle to talk of a protective theory which 
shall admit of such an exception as this, and shall strike down the in- 
dustry of a large portion of the people and a large section of the country. 

The people are not benefited by this reduction. A few individuals 
have the opportunity to combine so as to regulate and keep up the price 
of sugar. The great combinations in commerce and ex ge, in wheat 
and corn, show the possibilities and opportunities of combination be- 
tween a few men, and that with their concentrated capital they can 
control the price of any of the commodities, corn, wheat, sugar, and 
fix the price to the great mass of the people, the consumers. Under 
this system it may be that you may not relieve the people and give 
them sugar at a low price by reducing the duty. I seesome of my hon- 
orable friends smiling, but when they come not to bold assertion, but 
step by step examine in the light of reason the principles of economic 
law which do not rest on declamation, but on a plain series of deduc- 
tions from ascertained facts, they will see that the proposition I have 
stated can not be denied. The power of combination controls the price 
to the consumer. It is an artificial and an arbitrary one toa great ex- 
tent, and the day is coming when some new and more enlightened ap- 
plication of law than we have yet reached must stay the hand of exac- 
tion in commerce and exchange upon the consumption of the country. 

But, Mr. President, I merely wish to say that, representing a portion 
of the country in which this interest is now being developed, I am op- 
posed to any rash and inconsiderate legislation which may strike down 
a large and valuable producing interest in this country without bring- 
ing to the people relief in the cheapness of the price of sugar but may 
increase it by destroying the production of sugar in the United States. 


After years of protection, developing the production of sugar and in- 
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ducing the investment of large amounts of money and labor in it, it 
would not be right to legislate either with indifference to it or so as 
suddenly to deprive it of the protection which it has had for the last 
few years. 

Below the standard No. 13 the duty on sugar is protective of the peo- 
ple who produce sugár, but the increase of price does not become oner- 
ous to the consumer, as will appear from the fact that 40, 50, or 60 per 
cent. on sugar costing from 3 to 5} cents would not make the price very 
great. Below this standard of 13 the duty is a revenue duty, and the 
protection incidental; above 13 itis very largely a protective duty and 
notarevenue duty, and practically excludesall foreign refined sugar, and 
in effect gives to those engaged in the refining of sugar the power of 
fixing the price for the consumer. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I do not profess to understand this 
question very thoroughly, but as far as I do understand it the case in 
my mind is like this: The argument is directed against the refiner, and 
yet those who make it propose to vote for the Tariff Commission sched- 
ule, which is the highest of them all in the duty it imposes upon sugar 
above No.13. Idonot quite understand that. The amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island proposes the lowest duty yet proposed upon 

above No. 13, and yet our friends from Lonisiana say that while 
they do not like the proposition of the Tariff Commission they are forced 
to go for it. How are they forced to go for that proposition which pro- 
poses to put the highest duty upon sugar above No. 13? I donotquite 
see. If they say that it is because the proposition of the Senator from 
Rhode Island puts a lower duty upon that below 13, so low that they 
are willing to take the absolute prohibitory duty above 13 in order to 
get also a higher duty below 13 (and I think that is the reasoning in 
their minds), then they are willing to shut out all competition with the 
refiner in this country, against whom all theirargumentis made. They 
are willing to make the refiner in this country absolutely omnipotent 
in the market on all sugars above No. 13, in order to get the duties 
which they claim they ought to have on sugar below 13. 

Now, how much duty ought they to have below 13? And let us see 
whether it is wise to make the duty above 13 prohibitory in order to 
get a duty below 13 as high as the gentlemen claim? The proposition 


of the Senator from Rhode Island is to give them a duty on all sugar | Eam 


below 13 of from 40 to 42 per cent. How much do they ask? How 
much do they desire? Let us know mathematically that they want 
more than that; or will they say that the Senator from Rhode Island is 
mistaken in his calculation and that they will not get 40 or 42 per cent. 
under his amendment? Which is it? Ifthey say they must have more 
than 42 per cent., then let us reason with them on that point, and let 
us ascertain whether it be wise to put a duty of more than 42 per cent. 
upon sugar in order to make certain its production in the limited sphere 
in which it can be produced in this country; whether the whole con- 
sumption of sugar in this country shall be affected beyond what it would 
be at that rate of 42 per cent., and for the benefit of their locality, and 
of the country indirectly, as ibis aay 3 that benefits their locality must 
indirectly benefit the whole country, by putting it above that. 

I have not heard any Senator, when he talks mathematically, if I 
may use that form of expression, when he begins to say how much per 
cent. he must have, who is willing to say he wants more than 42 per cent. 
Then is the Senator from Rhode Island mistaken, and does his prop- 
osition not give that? Ihavenot heard any suggestion of that kind. I 
have heard no reasoning that leads me to the conclusion that the calcu- 
lation into which he has entered is fallacious. I come, therefore, to 
the conclusion that it is worth while to bring down the duty above No. 
13 to the lowest proposition ding in the Senate, that is, the one 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island; and until I can ascertain 
one of two things, either that there is not 40 or 42 per cent. protection 
in the duties proposed under 13 or that higher than 40 or 42 per cent. is 
absolutely necessary, I am led really to the conclusion that it is wise to 
support the rate proposed on sugar under 13. 

am in this as I am in every other proposition connected with the 
tariff, desirous only of making up the difference in conditions of pro- 
duction in this country with the conditions of productions abroad. All 
the rest will be taken care of in this country by the energy and thrift 
and enterprise of our people, and that will command the market at 
home and in due time abread upon every production that we are capa- 
ble of producing in this country if we can have a fair start. If our 
friends in Louisiana and in the adjacent States where can be 
raised can show that that is not an even start, I will go with them for 
more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendmentof 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], upon which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JAcKson]. He is absent 
on account of illness. ‘ 


Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should vote 
I am paired with the Sen- 


‘ 
“nay ” 


Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). 


ator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry], but my colleague [Mr. JACKSON] 
is detained at home by indi ition, and I transfer the pair to my col- 
league and shall vote ‘‘nay.’’ I make the announcement for the day 
that my colleague is paired. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The pair of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAM- 
ERON] has just been announced with the Senator’s colleague, 

Mr. HARRIS. Then if the Senator from Wisconsin is here he may 
be at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. GARLAND (when Mr. WALKER’s name was called). My col- 
pe [Mr. WALKER] is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 

ILL]. 


The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. On this vote I am paired with the Senator frora In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEES]. If he were here, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. Wixpom] is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 32; as follows: 


YEAS—21, 
Aldrich, Dawes, Ingalls, Platt, 
Anthony, Frye, n, Rollins, 
Blair, pe He McDiil, Van Wyck. 
Cameron of Wis., Hi; ~ McMillan. 
Conger, Hawley, Miller of Cal. 
Davis of M., Hoar, Miller of N. Y., 
NAYS—22. 

Bayard, Far! Kellogg, Pug! 
Beck, Gree, Lamar, h, 
Butler, Hampton, McPherson, Sawyer, 
Call, Maxey, Sewell, 

den, Johnston, Mitchell, 3 
Cameron of Pa., Jonas, Morgan, Slater, 
Chilcott, Jones of Florida, Morrill, Vance, 
Coke, Jones of Nevada, Pendleton, Wiliams. 

ABSENT—23. 

Allison, Fair, Hill, Saunders, 
Barrow, Ferry, J ; est, 
Brown, Garland, $ Voorhees, 
Sone TEE, Walker, 
Davisof W. Va., Gorman, Plumb, Windom. 

unds, Groome, Saulsbury, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I thought the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. MCPHERSON] offered an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vermont, and the latter can be per- 
fected first. 

Mr. FRYE. Mine is really in the nature of a substitute for the most 
of this schedule. I move to strike out all after line 892 down to and 
including line 914, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

In lieu of the duties and rates of duties now imposed on melada, concentrated 
melada, tank-bottoms, sirup of sugar-cane juice, concentrated mo! and sugar 
Pic, ee from foreign countries, there 1 be levied, collected, and paid the 
following duties and rates of duties, that is to say: On ail me concentrated 
melada, sirup of sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, concentrated mo! and on 
all sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, 25 per cent. ad valorem ; 
on all sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, 35 per cent. ad valorem; on 
molasses, 20 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That of the Treasury 
Seoul TALAN ooctose tented OAE elrap of wages cate tsioe thai totes, and 

ny M „8! ol + 
concentrated molasses shall be taken by the pro officers in such raag art to 
ascertain the true value of such articles, and samples of sugars shall be 
ees by said officers in such manner as to ascertain the true color and value of 
sugars, 

“The provisions of this section shall take effect on the passage of this bill, and the 
duties therein provided for shall be collected on all poro goods which may bein 
the public stores or bon warehouses at that time, i of the duties now 
imposed thereupon by law. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I inquire of the Senator from Maine if he 
offers this as a substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]? 

Mr. FRYE. I offer it as a substitute for all between lines 893 and 
914, asubstitute really for the sugar schedule. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I call for the reading now of the substitute 
which I offered for the amendment of the Senator from Vermont, which 
ebay is in advance of the amendment offered by the Senator from 

aine. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont is the one pending, and to that the Senator from New Jersey 
offered an amendment in the nature of a substitute. The first question 
will be upon the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine will come up after 
that is disposed of. 

The Secretary will report the amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. 
is to insert: 

yopa ScuepuLx E.—Sugar. 

All sugars not above No, 13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 


polariscopic test, as follo namely: 
All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups 


In lieu of Mr. MoRRILL’s amendment it 
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of cane-juice or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, by the polariscope not above 75°, shall pays duty of 
1.50 cents per pound, and for every additional degree or fraction of a degree 
cca b Bross popssecw test, they shall pay five-hundredths of a cent per 

un tional. 
PAN sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 
stan of color, and pay duty as earings nnna 

All sugars above No. 13 and not aboye No, 16 Dutch standard, 3} cents per 
pound. AJl sugar above No, 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3.75 cents 
per pound. All sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 4} cents per pound. 

Molasses testing not above 56° by the polariscope shall pay a duty of 5} cents 
per gallon. Molasses testing above 56° shall pay a duty of 10 cents per gallon. 

Sugar candy, not colored, 5 cents per poun 

All other confectionery, not specially enumerated or vo for in this act, 
made wholly or in part of sugar, and on sugars after being refined, when tinct- 
ured, colored, or in any way adulterated, valued at 30 cents per pound or less, 
10 cents per pound. 

Confectionery valued above 30 cents per pound, or when sold by the box, 
package, or otherwise than by the pound, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] as a 
substitute to that offered by the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not think it is necessary to discuss this ques- 
tion. I merely ask for a vote, and will not even ask for the yeas and 
nays. This is much higher than anything else proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey as a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. At the request of several Senators I have changed the 
rate of duty in my amendment to 40 per cent. ad valorem on all sugars, 
and on molasses to 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine as modified to the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I desire to say a very few words touch- 
ing my amendment. The Senator from Florida (Mr. CALL] said he 
saw a Senator smile, and I confess I smiled, because sitting where I 
was, and looking on the Democratic side of this Chamber, I saw every 
Democrat prepared to vote for a duty higher than 42 per cent. on sugar. 
The proposition made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
was to putsugarat42percent. The proposition made by the committee 
is nearly 46 percent. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] 
p over 50 per cent. Where are the Senators from Texas who 
have been fighting here for three weeks against even 35 per cent. on 
manufactured goods? 

Mr. COKE. Willthe Senator allow me to answer? 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COKE. So far as I know I believe that the duty on sugar is 
the only strictly revenue duty on the present tariff list. 

Mr. FRYE. That is one answer. 

Mr. COKE. As an advocate of a tariff for revenue only I would be 
compelled to sustain a high duty on sugar. It pays $50,000,000 into 
the national Treasury; it pays one-fourth of the entire revenue col- 
lected under the tariff. For every $10—— 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator will pardon me—not too long. 

Mr. COKE. Ishall take but a moment. For every $10 paid by the 
people for sugar nine of it go into the national Treasury; while, on the 
other hand, for every $10 paid forany other kind of manufacture about 
eight of it go into the pockets of the manufacturers and $2 only go into 
the national Treasury. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. COKE. This is all I have to say about sugar. 

I desire to inform the Senator from Maine that I vote protection to no 
industry, to no avocation, to nobody. I believe the constitutional 
power of Congress extends only to raising revenue to support the Gov- 
ernment. I would not protect the Louisiana planter any sooner than I 
would the Maine lumberman. If I vote what he conceivesto bea high 
duty onsugar, and to put lumber on the free-list, it is because sugar brings 
a heavy revenue into the Treasury, while lumber does not. I knowno 
legal or moral right in Congress to tax all the people of this country to 

ut money into the pockets of a few favorites, while it is a duty incum- 

t upon Congress to raise revenue to support the Government. 

Mr. . IftheSenator from Maine will allow me—— 

Mr. FRYE. No, I will not yield to another speech. 

Mr. MAXEY. I do not propose to make a speech, but I propose to 
answer the Senator’s question. The Senator has assumed that because 
I yoted against the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island I am 
for a higher tariff. I took the statement made by the Senator from 
Ohio last night in regard to what the committee bill would be, and I 
prefer his judgmenton that subject to the judgment of the Senator from 
Maine; and that is less than what the Senator from Maine proposes. ` 

Mr. FRYE. I have not heard the voice of the free-trader from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] raised during this debate. It is as silent as the 

ve. I have not heard the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck ]—— 


Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Maine will allow me, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. COKE] made my speech a moment ago, and I could 
not improve it if I were to talk for a week. 

Mr. FRYE. I have not heard the Senator from Kentucky make his 


speech on the tariff during the debate on this schedule. I have not 
heard him denounce monopolies; I have not heard him declare that this 
tariff is a miserable robber, a pirate, anda thief; and yet it is the highest 
rate of duty in the whole range of duties, and that he says he proposes 
to vote for. 

Mr. BECK. Iam not required to say as much now as I was last 
year, because last summer when the Senator from Maine was clamoring 
here on this floor for protection, and protection only, I had to talk to 
him; but last fall, and when he went into the newspapers and was for 
revenue with incidental protection, I had so far instructed him that it 
was not necessary for me to argue with him further. 

Mr. FRYE. The amazing spectacle is exhibited here of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] voting on every proposition to cut down 
= rates of duties, and voting ‘‘yea’’ on the proposition to raise this 

uty. ; 

Mr. JONAS. Ihave voted to bring the rates of duty down to the 
revenue standard. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I propose from this time forward to in- 
sist that these Senators shall reply when I am through and not while 
I am talking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. JONAS. Then the Senator from Maine should not bring me be- 
fore the Senate as he has done on two occasions. 

Mr. FRYE. I say the Senator from Louisiana did not vote ‘‘nay’’ 
when the proposition was made in the Senate to cut down the duty on 
lumber and put it on the free-list, and there are ten men making lum- 
ber in this country where there is one man making sugar. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator allow me to answer him now? 

Mr. FRYE. No, I will not. I say that the Senators on that side of 
the Chamber voted every one of them to put lumber on the free-list 
when there are ten times more men manufacturing lumber to-day in this 
country (and I do not mean making anything out of lumber; I mean 
manufacturing lumber itself) than are making sugar; there are more 
men than are raising cotton; there are more men than are manufactur- 
ing iron and steel; there are more men than are manufacturing cotton 
goods; there are more men than are manufacturing woolen goods, and 
yet every Senator on that side of the Chamber voted to put lumber on 
the free-list, utterly disregarding these laboring men. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Except the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. FRYE. I except the Senator from Mississippi with delight. 
He was the one who voted againstit. Thisisclaimed to be a proposition 
for the protection of the ea men of Louisiana, and as the Senators 
say, colored men. Oh, how tender we have become to colored men, and 
how anxious we are to protect them. To protect colored men in Lonis- 
iana there must be a duty of at least 50 per cent. on sugar, and every 
Democrat is voting against the proposition of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, voting for a duty higher than 42 per cent. on sugar. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana knows and the Senator from Texas knows that the 
people themselves pay every single dollar of this duty of near $50,000,- 
000. Senators know that on manufactured articles competition in this 
country reduces from time to time the price, but on sugar there is no 
such reduction for there is no competition in this country to produce a 
reduction, and the whole tariff duty is simply added to the price of the 


sugar. 

On the list which I hold in my hand, on one page of metals are 
needles, cutlery, and so on, running through a page; the duties are 
fixed at 35 percent. ad valorem. The duties on the raw material, mak- 
ing those articles, are more than 40 per cent., and yet when amendments 
were offered to cut down the duty from 35 per cent. Senators on that 
side voted to cut it down, and here is sugar used by everybody, and 
simply because Louisiana raises it every Senator on that side—I have 
no right to judge in that way, but I state the fact—every Senator on 
that side votes to keep it above 42 per cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. For the purpose of raising revenue. 

Mr. FRYE. Ah! “for the purpose of raising revenue.” Last year 
under the tariff there were $80,000,000 rai from luxuries alone; 
nothing but luxuries, touching no poor man, and $50,000,000 raised 
from the people on this necessity. I recognize the cry for ‘‘revenue 
only,” and I take it that the people of this country will recognize it 
too. “Revenue only;’’ take it out of the people. Why do you not 
put it on coffee and on tea and thus have a tariff ‘‘for revenue only ?” 

It has been urged here that there is a mistake in figures; that no man 
can tell whether the sugar duty is 20, 30, 40, or 50 per cent. It is said 
that the Senator from Rhode Island has made a mistake. I know that 
the Senator’s figures are absolutely correct. It was said by the chair- 
man of the committee when he presented the bill that the reduction 
in the duties on sugar by the bill recommended by the committee was 
some $15,000,000, and he admits that he made a mistake of over 
$7,000,000. I say no Senator can tell what the reduction is under the 
various bills unless it is the Senator from Rhode Island, who has figured 
the thing with great care. 

Under an ad valorem tariff there is not a Senator who does not know 
what he is voting for. Again, when you have passed your ad valorém 
tariff bill, there is not a man in the United States who can not tell just 
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what your reduction is from such a figure to such a figure; he is not 
blinded by these degrees and these schedules. 

To obviate any question about the refiners which the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] on the Republican side has so persisted in 


to-day, overand overagain in, and thesame Senator voted to put 
machinery on the free-list—machinery when its raw material is taxed 
under this tariff 50 per cent., and the Senator from Louisiana, in the 
interest of Louisiana, voted to put it on the free-list or make it 10 per 
cent.—to obviate all objections raised by Senators touching the refiners 
I have accepted the proposition to put the duty at 40 per cent. ad valorem 
upon all sugars, no matter what they are, under 13 or under 17, above 
13 or up to 20. Then every man can tell what he is voting for, and 
can understand the proposition he is considering. 

1t may be said that there is opportunity for fraud. The cry of fraud 
in the sugar business has been sweeping over this land for five years. 
‘That there were frauds I have no manner of question. Under the Dutch 
standard of color there would inevitably be frauds. Under the polar- 
iscope with the degrees arranged as under the Dutch standard of color 
there would be frauds too. But under an ad valorem tariff, as the busi- 
ness of this country is conducted to-day, the opportunity of fraud is re- 
duced to the minimum. Ninety-nine hundredths of all the sugar used 
in this country this year will be ordered by the cable from abroad. It 
does not come as it used to come, sent from Cuba, from Demerara, to 

ts in New York and Boston commercial houses to sell. Then I 

it that there could be fraud, because they could underinvoice; but 
the cargoes are ordered by cable to-day almost universally, a cargo of 
sugar containing so many degrees of saccharine When that 
cargo arrives in New York the custom-house officers can determine al- 
most with absolute correctness in any manner they please, by polari- 
scope, by chemical analysis, by tests or samples of any kind, the sac- 
charine strength. When the saccharine strength has been found the 
worth of that cargo of sugar is just as well settled as the worth and value 
of an ounce of gold or an ounce of silver. There will always be frauds, 
but I believe there is less opportunity for fraud under an ad valorem 
tariff than any other that can be devised. 

Sir, I do not believe myself in a 40 per cent. duty. I do not believe 
that any industry in this country ought to be maintained by a tax on 
the public where it requires more than 35 per cent. to equalize labor, 
and then an equivalent duty for raw material, if aduty is placed upon 
that. I have been talked about as being a high protectionist. I am 
not a high protectionist. JI am in favor of protecting American labor, 
but I am not in favor of fighting nature and climate and soil and 
everything else in order to build up an industry in thiscountry which 
can not thrive without taxing the restof the people more than $40,000,000 
a year to protect and cause to thrive that single industry. I am will- 
ing to give the laborer of Louisiana the same protection I demand for 
the laborer of Maine or New Hampshire or any other State in the 
Union, no more and no less, I believe 35 per cent. is ample, with our 
increase of skill and our better machinery, to protect American labor 
against any labor in the world. All that I ask in a tariff is to make 
that provision for labor. Then, as I say, if there is a duty on the raw 
material going into the manufactured article, add to the 35 per cent. an 
equivalent duty for that and nothing more. It may be that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has reformed me, but I am not aware that in the 
Senate or anywhere else I have ever declared myself a high protectionist. 
I declared myself in favor of protection per se. I stand by that declar- 
ation that I made. Iam in favor of protecting American labor against 
the cheap labor of Europe in any industry that we can carry on in this 
Republic of ours. 


declared that they were nearly as high as the wages in America. I do 
not believe that the Senator from Kentucky indorses those statements 


reports. 
Country,” taken from the London Standard, published in England last 
December, which gives an account of labor inthe Black Country in En- 
gland, where the women earn fron 5 to 6 shillings a working all 
night, night after night. I do notpropose to read it, but I will ask the 
consent of the Senate to print it as a part of my speech. 

Mr. BECK. Who is it by? 

Mr. FRYE. It is an editorial from the London Standard. 

Mr. BECK. Does the Senator know who wrote it? 

Mr. FRYE. I do not know. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is published by Robert P. Porter in his letter, 
is it not? 

Mr. FRYE. No, sir, itisnot. It is an article the Senator has never 
seen. It is not by the emissary that we protectionigts have sent over 
into England, as the Senator from Kentucky said, to write up bad labor 
and bad pay in Europe. 

FEMALE LABOR IN THE BLACK COUNTEY, ENGLAND. 


Thousands of females, old and yo . mothers and daughters, with little chil- 
dren by their side, toil by day and night in one part of the Black Country. The 


men; and very often they labor on during the long late hours of the ni 
aenaran he ns € I F gare Sree garantie tok ae 
ches of Bi Country li ideal: ving col- 


liers and aney Rpdos-ees ambition soared to the height of Senate aie pea Ti 
ano-fortes; but statement of the industrial ha: ps which the female toil- 
ers in the Midlands have to endure is a simple narrative of truth and conveys 
its own moral. It is a moral, too, which is a reproach on the working life of this 
country and calls pra f for legislative interference. The locality in which 
this female labor is ied on is within seven or eight miles of Birmingham. It 
is comprised w: an sarea of fifteen miles of dull and dismal black country 


sce’ A 
The aa, if they deserve to be dignified with the word, are wretched in con- 
struction; in many instances they are more like hovels human dwelling 
; they seem to be devoid of all those ordinary conveniences which are to 
seen in houses occupied by a better class of work-people; they certainly shel- 
ter, and that isall, the toilers who for a few short hours rest within their ricketty 
— Skaga of these residences accommodate the families who have to 

ive in them 


probil 
hers to solve. She tly’ PIOI pioro 
y as well as socially in the dark. 


some distan! 
„except, perhaps; is the liquor vaults and in the shops in the few 
re the competitive exigencies of business demand the 


uxury 
candle and oil-lamp artificial light has not been superseded. 
tegen pe cee ele in thisdismal part of Great Britain in 
nails and rivets. it would not be so much a matter for surprise, even for the 
AYWOESN OE O tig chong harry ecg bd they were all men and youths who are 
i —one of the very worst paid in any part of the country. 
here arises the social ion of the traffic—that 
day after day inthe occupation. They 
are not all mature women either; daughters work by the side of mothers— 
ters who in their tender years ought to be either at home, if they have 


any home, or in instead of working their wi arms in shaping in the 
still, small hours of morning molten iron into the form of nails for the ben- 
efit of what are called the “ foggers. be seen 


Erin es er penne aaa. Yo the lala 
any ni except, perhaps, urday t: the m: ofa 
shed which adjoins a squalid-looking house there is a whole family at work in 
ben vines syi these ne — re eo and donghters-da hjen, 
, very young in years, but with that ook of premature age w. 
way Rete be estar aati Ho the oes ee suis ae a TA 
gaiety of you ts freshness an jeness, seem to be crus! out o 
them. In center of the shed, with its pat aiae ceiling—a blesk and wretched 
building, through the walls of which the wind readily finds its way—there isa 
“hearth” fed by “‘gledes” orbreezes. Probably there is a girl or woman blow- 
ing at the bellows, while the strips of iron from which the nails are made become 
molten. Or, totake an actual case witnessed by the writer a few nights since, 
close upon midnight: In one of these forges was a mother and several children. 
mother was & woman pi ly 40 years of age; her youngest daughter, a 
a irl with a sweet and winsome face, was certainly not more than 12 
years ofage. 


fixed. ray Seo previously hammered the top of the incandescent metal, with 
masculine ness, so as to form the head of the nail. 
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wickedness and vice. If one asks these wretched people if they ever see a fac- 
tory-act inspector, the answer is “‘No;" if they are asked if they ever see a 
school-board officer, the reply is, but rarely, The work in many cases is done 
at home, and it is, therefore, urged that the rt on is, to a large extent, ino) 
erative. But should this be permitted? Above ong ee poor people to 
left to the mercy of the “fogger,” who robs them of fruits of their toil, and 
thrives upon their wretchedness and misery? 


Why can not the Senator from Kentucky begin to be eloquent over 
this 48 per cent. on sugar, when the people of this country pay every 
dollar of it, instead of wasting his eloquence on a35 per cent. ad valorem 
upon a manufactured article where the raw material is even more pro- 
tected than by 35 per cent.? 

Mr. President, I was serious in offering thisamendment. I proposed 
it at 25 per cent. and 35percent. Some Senators thought that was too 
low. Idonot. The people of this country expect a reduction of the 
duty on sugar and they will hold this Congress to a reduction of duty 


on sugar, and unless the price of sugar goes down after this tariff bill 
is this Congress will be held to be in fault and in neglect of its 
duty. I would vote for 25 per cent. on No. 13 and under and for 35 


per cent. over 13, but I have changed it to 40 per cent. ad valorem right 
through, and I hope that it may receive some votes on that side of the 
Chamber where they are in favor of low duties and opposed to protec- 
tion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I trust that noamendment abandon- 
ing specifics will be pressed here by a friend of a protective tariff and 
especially on an article of this kind, where the value of it is so very dif- 
ferent whether it comes from India, Brazil, Cnba, or the Hawaiian 
Islands, 

But I merely rose for the purpose of disabusing the minds of the Senate 
as to the amount of the duties now levied upon sugar and the amount 
proposed to be levied by the amendment of the Committee on Finance. 
‘The average rate of duties upon sugars, as the Senator from Ohio stated 
yesterday, is now 56 per cent. Toshow how mistaken the Senatorfrom 
Maineis in representing that we have not proposed to reduce the duty, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the present rate of duties 
uponsugar of 75° and belowis1j cents a pound. We have taken off one- 
third of that, thatis to say, we reduced it from $1.87} a hundred pounds 
to $1.25. That will leave it so that the rate of duty upon it will not 
be over 37 per cent. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Ver- 
mont fora momentto that point. The Senator from Ohio, whois always 
accurate in figures, in reply to a question which I asked him, stated on 
that very point that the duty on the lowest grade according to his cal- 
culation under the committee’s bill would be about 32 per cent., and 
that it would be about the same ratio for the higher rates. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say on the whole, taking the average through 
from the crudest form of sugar, what is called black sugar, up to 13 
Dutch standard, the rate proposed by the committee on Finance is 32 

cent. ‘ 

Mr. MAXEY. Precisely; and that is a complete answer to the cav- 
alry onslaught made by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FRYE. Does not the Senator from Texas see that the members 
of the Finance Committee, the chairman [Mr. MORRILL], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] differ from 32 to 42 per cent. on that very question? Now, 
where is your information? 

Mr. MAXEY. That is no answer to the charge the Senator makes. 
The Senator from Maine makes a statement to suit himself, and when 
I call on the ablest men in figures in this Chamber, the chairman of 
the committee and the Senator from Ohio, he disputes their figures. 

Mr. FRYE. They differ five degrees themselves. 

Mr. MAXEY. They are better authority than the Senator from 


Maine. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no need of any disagreement anywhere. 
The present duty is 14 cents a pound. We propose to make it 1.25. 
Now, the Senator may make his figures as he sees fit. 

Mr. FRYE. I take the average and make my figures. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then, above that we reduce the duty upon sugars 
between No. 13 and No. 16 from 3.42 cents pér pound to 2.65, so that 
there is a great and substantial reduction. Then again, upon sugars 
between 16 and 29 we reduce the duty from 4.06 cents a pound to 3.15. 
Then, on the other, we reduce it from 5 cents to 3.65; that is $1.35 a 
hundred. So without wrangling at all about what the percentage may 
be, it is obvious that we make a very great and substantial reduction 
in the duties to be imposed upon sugar; on the first grade 62} cents a 
hundred; on the next, 91 cents, and on the other, $1.40. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to give the figures again. 

Mr. FRYE. After the Senator has done that I want the Senator from 
Rhode Island to give his figures. We have spent more time than the 
whole committee gave to these figures. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Maine has said that the rate of 
duty proposed by the Committee on Finance is 46 per cent. He said 
last year when we were discussing about the polaris that nobody 
believed in the polariscope, and I read to-day the evidence that every- 
body is for it. The Senator does not intend to misrepresent, I know. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator from Ohio remember what he said 


about the reductions in that same debate, and that I produced the Can- 
adian tariff to show that the reductions were still left? Iask if I was 
wilder than the Senator in my statement? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Letussee. TheSenatorsays that the present rate 
proposed by the Committee on Finance is 46 per cent. That was said 
so loud that everybody could hear. 

Mr. MAXEY. If the Senator will pardon mea moment. Upon that 
statement the Senator from Maine makes a charge that those of us who 
vote against his amendment are voting for a higher tariff than he pro- 
poses to give, which is untrue in point of fact. 

Mr. SHERMAN. TheSenator from Vermont very properly took the 
lowest grade, not of sugar but of cane-bottoms, black stuff that is not 
graded assugar. It is called incommerce tank-bottoms, sirup of sugar, 
cane-juice, melada, and concentrated molasses, which is now 1} cents a 
pound, and it is reduced to 1}. But the next three grades comprise 
ninety-nine hundredths of all the sugar imported, those between Nos. 
7 and 13 Dutch standard. Under the present law not above No. 7 
Dutch standard of sugar pays 2°; cents a pound. That is now re- 
duced below No. 7 to 1} cents a pound. Do you tell me that a reduc- 
tion from 2; down to 1} is not more than a reduction from 56 per 
cent. down to 46 per cent? It is admitted on all hands that the av- 
erage rate of duty on sugar now is 56 per cent. Here the are. 
I took the average. I did not take the lowest nor the highest, but I 
took the average, and it is 56 percent. We have reduced it on the 
lower grade of sugar from 2,°; to 1} cents a pound. The next grade is 
No. 7, and not above No. 10, which includes an importation of 1,300, - 
000 pounds of sugar. The present law fixes it at 2} cents per pound; 
we fix it at 1} cents per pound, with an addition rated by the polari- 
scope of five-hundredths of a cent for a degree, so that when it reaches 
as high as No. 13, which is the highest grade of the class of sugars 
tested by the polariscope, it is only 2 cents a pound. The next grade 
of sugar under the present law is 2}§ cents per pound. That is up to 
No, 13 standard, nearly 3 cents a pound. We have reduced that to 2 
cents a pound or less, because if No. 13 Dutch standard tests by the po- 
lariscope 91—my friend says it tests sometimes 95, but taking the aver- 
age at 91—then there are sixteen grades by the polariscope. Five times 
16 are 80; eighty-hundredths added to $1.25 make $2.05 per hundred 
pounds, so that in that great mass of sugar we propose to reduce the 
duty from 2}} cents to 2.05 per pound. 

To say it is only a reduction from 56 to 46 per cent. is an exaggera- 
tion. I have computed it by these simple figures. If there is any fal- 
lacy in them I should like to have it pointed out. The average rate 
now is 56 percent. One-fifth of that was imposed by the act of July, 
1875. That act is repealed by this tariff bill, so that the 25 per cent. 
addition imposed for revenue only in 1875 is repealed. There isa re- 
duction of one-fifth of the whole tax, and that alone reduces it without 
any reference to any other grade one-fifth, or down to 45 per cent. If 
the taxes were levied according to the rates proposed in the Revised 
Statutes, the rate of duty would be 45 per cent.; but we have here re- 
duced it below that. The Tariff Commission proposed to reduce it one- 
fourth of a cent a pound all round below that, but the Finance Com- 
mittee have reduced it one-halfa cent a pound on all articles and grades 
ef sugar below No. 13. Do you say that that is not a substantial 
reduction, which I have worked out here in figures which can not be 
controverted ? According to the Tariff Commission the rate would have 
been 38} per cent.; according to the Finance Committee it is 32 per 
cen 


t. 

The objection I have to the proposition of the Senator from Maine 
(and I am sorry that he has presented it) is that he introduces an ad 
valorem rate of duty on an article that is subject to t variations in 
market value; that is, subject to great variation as to the quality ofsugar 
coming from different countries of the world, an uncertain and unsta- 
ble standard above all others in the world. Sugar is the last article 
which should be taxed by an ad valorem rate, because of the absolute 
difficulty on every cargo of sugar of ascertaining its market value. It 
is very difficult to do it, especially now, when the duty can be made 
specific on the saccharine strength, which can be tested by an instru- 
ment as accurate as the thermometer, as accurate as the barometer, as 
accurate as any instrument that has been devised by man—an instru- 
ment used by all the civilized nations of the world, an instrument used 
by Holland itself, which invented the Dutch standard. When we can 
apply that test to this mass of sugar, why should we not do itand levy 
specific duties based upon that test? If there ever was an article upon 
which specific duties ought to be placed it is the article of sugar, and it 
is proposed on this side of the Chamber to change the specific mode of 
taxation on pounds and hundreds a and hundreds of thousands 
and millions of pounds to an ad valorem rate. Every cargo of sugar 
would open the door to fraud; every specimen produced would open the 
door to fraud. Therefore we have abandoned that mode of assessing it 
and propose to levy it by a specific tax. r 

I think that our friends from Louisiana are greatly mistaken when 
they are complaining of a reduction. We have to reduce the duty on 
sugar; it is demanded by the common judgment of this country. We 
give them still on this raw product of agricultural industry 32 per cent. 
My friend from Rhode Island proposes to make it 40 per cent., but if 
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it is 40 it is too high; 32 per cent. is the rate, and that 32 per cent. by 
a specific duty can be equalized and based upon the relative value of 
the different grades of sugar according to the market. 

It seems to me that is a fhir settlement of the matter. The Senator 
from Maine proposes to throw it open. If we nowpropose 40 per cent. 
ourselves as an ad valorem duty on sugars, what can we say when the 
gentlemen on the other side propose a duty of 40 per cent. upon every- 
thing else on this tariff list? How can we answer that? We can not 
do it. We must be consistent with ourselves. We must be fair and 
just to all, and we can only beso by observing the general system of our 
tariff laws, by maintaining reasonable ific duties, by making a fair 
reduction on all branches of industry. It bears more heavily, I admit, 
upon sugar than upon any other article in the list, for there is no other 
article on the list that is so severely reduced. It is admitted on all 
hands that the reduction will amount to near $14,000,000 a year. I 
believe that under the circumstances it can be justified and sustained. 
The present rate is abnormally high, put merely for revenue purposes. 
When we give to this industrial interest 32 per cent. we give to it more 
than we do on the lower grades of any other industry in the land. I 
am not willing to go any further than that, nor am I willing to impair 
the fair and just protection given by this specific duty on our home 
industry. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I dislike to find myself differing so 
widely from Senators with the experience and ability of the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Vermont, and if I did not believe that 
I was clearly right and that they were wrong I should not venture to 
take the timeof the Senate to restate briefly my position and the reasons 
why I hold it. 

I stated yesterday that the average cost of the sugar imported into 
this country last year in bond at the place of production was 4.40 cents 
a pound; and I propose to base the calculation which I shall make upon 
the importations of last year. 

The committee of sugar-planters, consisting of Dymond, Gay, War- 
moth, and Ames, stated in their paper which has been presented to the 
Senate that the bill of the Finance Committee fixes 2 cents a pound 
average dutiesonsugar. I stated yesterday that the average saccharine 
test of sugars imported into this country was 90°. Thatstatement was 
confirmed by the Senator from Ohio; it was confirmed by a list of au- 
thorities which no man can question; and I reiterate the statement 
without fear of successful contradiction from any quarter. This would 
make the average rate 2 cents under the committee’s bill, and I ask if 
any Senator can deny the proposition? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer, if it will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Not atall. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The Senatorasks us to assume two disputed prop- 
ositions. First, that 4.40 was the average. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Who disputes it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It isadisputed proposition. The Senator affirms 
it. According to the tables we have here the present rate of duty is 
only 56 per cent., and here we have the invoices and values from an 
official of the Treasury Department. The Senator says the Bureau of 
Statistics furnished an average. We have not the elements to analyze 
that average. 

Mr. ALDRICH. You have it before you. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We can only take the figures as they are given, 
and I say they give us not only the average but the specifics of rate of 
duty upon every item under the present law. Then the Senator also 
takes for granted another proposition thatis disputed. Hesayslagreed 
to it. I simply said that I did not know anything to the contrary. 
He says that all the grades now introduced into this country below No. 
13 sree 90° by the polariscope. How do we know that? Where do 

u find it? 
iir. ALDRICH. You will find it in the table submitted by me yes- 
terday and printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatonly shows that during the time when sugars 
were artificially colored they were brought in here, and those sugars 
thus artificially colored no doubt did show a higher saccharine 
than they would show according to their condition. Therefore, 
upon a statement based upon what I call a fraudulent or an evasive mode 
of importation the Senator bases his figures, and u those figures he 
now proposes to disprove the statements made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as to the present rate of duty fixed by law. Heasks us to assume 
two disputed propositions, and upon them bases an estimate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As the Senator has injected a speech into my state- 
ment, I hope now he will allow me to retain the floor until I have fin- 


ished my remarks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam sorry to have disturbed the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I say the paper which now lies before the Senator 
from which he has read confirms my statement that the average cost 
at the place of production of sugar imported into this country last year 
was 4.4 cents a pound. I say further, that the bill would levy a duty 
upon those same su of 2 centsa pound. That is conceded by the 
statement of the committee of the sugar-planters of Louisiana, it is 
eonfirmed by the statements which I submitted y from the 
Treasury Department from leading sugar-brokers, from leading import- 


ers and refiners having knowledge of this matter, and it was yesterday 
admitted by the Senator from Ohio himself. 

If he sees fit to withdraw the admission which he made yesterday, all 
right. What percentage is 2 cents a pound of 4.40? Thatis a very easy 
problem in mathematics. It does not require any great amount of 
knowledge of the sugar question or of the polariscope, or of any other 
question involved in thisdiscussion. Two cents is 45} per cent. of 4.4 
cents, and your bill imposes a duty upon sugar of 45} per cent., and no- 
amount of denial will change the fact. Iplace my reputation as a man 
of sense upon the statement. 

Now, what does the Senator from Ohio say in response to that? He 
says that sugars now paying 2.1875, being sugars below No. 7 Dutch 
standard in color, will pay under the bill 1.25. What is the fact as 
stated by me yesterday? One and twenty-five hundredths is the duty 
levied upon 75° of saccharine strength. I said yesterday, and I desire to 
repeat, that nosuch sugars are brought into this country orcan be brought 
into this country. The largeramount of wy eerie! the lower grades are 
imported from the West Indies, from the Philippine Islands, of an 
average test of 80° to 84°. Instead of 1} centsa pound we should have, 
according to the bill of the Finance Committee, to pay 1.65 or 1.70. 
The average of all open-kettle muscovado sugars is about 88°, as I 
stated yesterday, and these sugars, instead of paying 1}, as the Sen- 
ator would have us believe, would pay under the bill of the com- 
mittee 1.90. 

Let me state another fact which I did not state yesterday, and which 
every person engaged in the business of sugar importing or having any 
knowledge of it will admit at once. A large portion of the sugars im- 
ported are now imported between No. 7 and No. 10 in color, and pay a 
duty of not over 2} cents a pound. Those sugars are largely centrifu- 
gal. Five-thirteenths of the sugars imported last year were centrifugal 
sugars testing at least 95 on the average. Hardly any of those 
paid over 2} cents a pound. They tested in color below No. 10, and 
they paid not over 2.50. The average rate has been stated by persons 
conversant with this matter at 2.45. These centri sugars would 
pay under the bill of the Finance Committee 2.25 instead of 2.50 or 
2.45, as is now the average, and you will only have a reduction of less 
than 4 per cent. on the large amounts of centrifugal sugar imported. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask the Senator for the purpose of informa- 
tion, that statement being correct and the average being 95—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ninety; it is 95 for centrifugal sugars. 

Mr. BECK. On those centrifugal sugars which come in so largely, 
the tax proposed being 2.25 on that class and the tax on the refined sugar 
up to 16 being 2.65, I ask whether there is serious difficulty on the part of 
the refiners in ing the character of sugar they desire between 13 and 
16 with so slight a difference as forty-hundredths of a cent a pound be- 
tween the 95 sugar which pays 2.25 cents and the refined at 2.65? Is 
not that the real difficulty that the Senator has with the Senator from 
Maine and others? . 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator is not contending that there is too small a 
margin allowed to the refiner at 2.65 up to 16 when he has to pay 2.25 
for the sugar at 95°? 

Mr, ALDRICH. If the Senator will allow me, I am not discussing 
what the rates should be above No. 13. I have made no allusion to 
what the rate should be above No. 13. The question now in contro- 
versy is the ad valorem rate fixed by the bill for sugars below 13. I 
see no possible connection between the two subjects. I said yesterday, 
and I have now reiterated, that the bill as proposed by a majority of 
the Committee on Finance imposes a rate of 45} per cent. on all sugars 
below No. 13 Dutch standard in color, and if the bill passes and be- 
comes a law I shall appeal to the facts as they shall appear a year 
hence to bear me out. 

Mr. BECK. What! desire to ascertain from the Senator from Rhode 
Island seems to me to be the real difficulty that the Senator from Maine, 
the Senatorfrom Rhode Island, and all those gentlemen have in regard 
to the proposition as reported by the Finance Committee known as the 
Morrill amendment. The Senator from Rhode Island stated a mo- 
ment ago that the centrifugal reached 95 and we imposed a tax 
of 2} cents a pound, whereas the bill only allows refiners 2.65 up to 
No. 16, leaving the margin between 2.25 and 2.65 as the only increase 
of duty upon these improved sugars, and it is the refiner whois endeavor- 
ing to get clear of the bill a reported by the Finance Committee and 
not the consumer; and these efforts, so far as I can understand them, are 
all in the interest of the refiner; whether they are so intended or not 
it is difficult for me to say. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE ORFH. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, transmitted to the Senate the resolutions adopted by that 
body in relation to the death of GODLOVE S. ORTH, late a member of 
the House from the State of Indiana. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask the Chair to lay the resolutions of the House 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana asks that 
the resolutions just received from the House of Representatives be laid 
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before the Senate. If there be no objection such will be the order, and 
the resolutions will be read. : 
The Principal Legislative Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 
Resolved, That the busi: of the Ho: be suspended that suitable honors 
ne, y be paid the ns ef Elen, GODLOVE & ORTH, late a Representative from 
‘Resolved, That in the death of Mr. ORTH the country has sustained the loss of 
a safe counselor, a patriotic citizen, and an able and faithful public servant. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect for his memory the House at the 
conclusion of these ceremonies shall adjourn. 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
Mr. HARRISON. I submit resolutions for action. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be read. 
The resolutions were read, as follows: 


and kin- 
cred Senate be that rtunit 
e now porpended oppo: 
may be given for fitting tribute to the menory of the deceased and to his eal: 
urther mark of respect the Senate 
at the conclusion of such remarks shall adjourn. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, GODLOVE 8. ORTH, of Indiana, a 
member of this Congress from the ninth district of that State, d 
this life at his home in La Fayette, Indiana, on the 16th day of - 
ber, 1882. Mr. ORTH was born near Lebanon, Pennsylvania, on the 
22d day of April, 1817, and was at the time of his death in his sixty- 
sixth year. His parents were of German and he always spoke 
with pride of those homely but sturdy qualities of his ancestors which 
made them so conspicuously useful and influential as citizens of his 
native State. He was educated at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and during his course there was a fellow-student of Ex- 
Governor Conrad Baker, of Indiana. 

The college friendship formed between these two conspicuous In- 
dianians was maintained unbroken through life. After finishing his 
literary course Mr. ORTH devoted himself to the study of the law, spend- 
ing some time in the law office of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, for whom he 
always retained an affectionateadmiration. Theinfiuence of Mr. Stevens 
upon the character of his young pupil can be plainly traeed in that 
sympathy with the weak and oppressed which marked Mr. OrTH’s life 
and speeches. Having finished his legal studies, he was admitted to 
the bar in Pennsylvania, and at once removed to La Fayette, Indiana, 
where the remaineder of his life was spent. 

He arrived at La Fayette in 1839, and began at once the practice of 
his profession, to which he brought good acquirements, industry, en- 
ergy, and rather conspicuous powers as an advocate. He very soon 
entered into political life, and the practice of his profession was neces- 
sarily much interrupted by the public duties to which he was repeat- 
edly called by his neighbors. 

In 1843, only four years after his removal to La Fayette, he was 
elected to the State senate as a Whig. That heserved his constituency 
with fidelity is evidenced by the fact that he was twice afterward re- 
turned by them. 

In 1845, when only 28 years of age, he was, after a very spirited and 
protracted contest, chosen president of the senate. 

In the year 1848 Mr. ORTH was a Presidential elector on the Taylor 
and Fillmore ticket, and took an active and effective part in that excit- 
ing campaign. He was a member of the peace congress which assem- 
bled at Washington in 1861, being one of the five delegates from the 
State of Indiana. 

In 1862 he entered the military service of his country and was placed 
in command of the United States ram Hornet, assigned to duty on the 
Ohio River, where he rendered valuable, if not conspicuous service. 

In the year 1862 Mr. ORTH was first elected to the Congress of the 
United States. That campaign in Indiana will always bea memorable 
one. The first great impulse of patriotic enthusiasm had somewhat 
abated before a succession of disasters to the national armies, and a 
great deal of discontent had to manifest itself against the admin- 
istration of Mr. Lincoln. Of the eleven Congressmen to which the 
State of Indiana was then entitled only four were chosen who were in 
sympathy with the Administration, and of these Mr. ORTH was one. 
He was at once brought into contact with the most exciting and mo- 
mentous issues which have ever engaged the attention of the national 
Congress, and was not slow to lift his voice in emphaticand courageous 
utterances in favor of what he believed to be for the honor and perpe- 
tuity of the Government. 

He had faith to believe that this seeming ebb in the patriotic resolu- 
tion of our people to maintain the Government would be followed by 
a flow which would lift the tide of patriotism and courage higher than 
before. His first speech in the House was upon a resolution for the ex- 
pulsion of a member from Ohio who was charged with the utterance of 
treasoriable sentiments. Mr. ORTH was successively elected by the peo- 

le of his district to the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and 
‘orty-first Congresses, and to the Forty-third Congress from the State 
at large, having been nominated by the State convention of his party. 

He was during the Forty-third Congress chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and did some very yaluable work for the better 
organization of our consular service. Under his lead a systematic or- 


ization of the consular offices was arranged 
before had been irregular, were adjusted upon the basis of the responsi- 

bilities and duties of the respective oflices. 
ing his period of service Congress was called upon, not only to 


and the salaries, which 


provide for carrying the war to a successful issue, but after it had ended 
to consider the more difficult and delicate subject of reconstruction. 
Mr. ORTH soon came to be ized as an influential and valuable 
member of the House. He was nota frequentspeaker, but was always 
listened to by his associates with interest and attention and never failed 
to make interesting contributions of suggestion and information to the 
discussions in which he engaged. 

In 1875 Mr. ORTH was appointed by General Grant minister to Aus- 
tria. He went to his post, entered upon his duties, and remained in 
their discharge for about one year. In the spring of 1876 he was unan- 
imously nominated by his party as its candidate fer governor, being then 
still at his post in Austria. He resigned his position and came home 
to enter upon the campaign to which his political friends had called 
him. Early in that campaign accusations were made against him in 
relation to the Venezuela treaty and claims. 

While kona ars B denouncing the accusations as slanderous and un- 
true, he was y led to believe that the interests of his party would 
be subserved by his withdrawal from his candidacy for governor, and 
in the midst of the campaign, by a letter to the chairman of the State 
central committee, he announced his withdrawal. He was not willing 
that a possible defeat should be attributed to him, and so made this per- 
sonal sacrifice in the interest of party harmony and success. 

In the year 1878 he sought and obtained a nomination from his own 
people, those who knew him best, to the Forty-sixth Congress. This 
nomination was tendered by his friends, and accepted by him, as an 
expression of their continued confidence in his integrity and patriotism, 
and he was elected by a good majority. 

Very soon after taking his seat in this Congress Mr. ORTH, rising to 
a question of privilege and referring to the accusations which had been 
made against him, said: 


Mr. er, this is the first time in a service of nearly twelve years that I 
have ed the attention of the House toa matter personal to myself. The ex- 
iends, and especially to m 


pa which I am about to make is due to my 
iate constituents, who have for so longa period favored me with the: 
unwavering confidence gepa e ‘These friendshipsand this confidence are 
to me beyond all patos, and shall ever be regarded as among the most cherished 
memories of my life. To some it may seem that this explanation should not 
have been deferred so long, but it was so deferred in the hope, now a reality, 
that I could make it in this Hall, where it can most properly be made, for the 
reason that here the chief matters causing it had their o gin, 


Mr. Speaker, would you believe it, in view of the clamor which prevailed 
against me during this cbt pace that while the “campaign document” is 
full of direct and incidental allusions to me, referring to me time and again by 
name, the report presented to the House mentions my name but once or twice 
incidentally, and nowhere makes the least charge against me personally, or 
any allusion or insinuation affecting my in’ ity or calling in question in any 
manner any of my acts in connection with entire transaction. The presen- 
tation of this report to the House was followed by a re of the act of Febru- 
ary, 1873, which the committee in their report to the House say, “ was wholly 
unnecessary as the treaty pro theawards * è è shall be final and 
conclusive,” and the whole matter remitted to the Executive. 

Continuing he said: 

Asalready mentioned, Indiana is politically a doubtful State. By both parties 
it was then regarded as the pivotal State in the Union. The result of her elec- 
tion in October would in all probability have been decisive of her Presidential 
vote in November, and that vote with equal probability might have decided the 
Presidential election. ` 

* + 


kd : 

On mature reflection it seemed to me but one course could be adopted, and 
that was to remain no longer in a position when by so remaining I endangered 
the success of my party, to whose principles I am attached, of whose history I 
am proud, and whose continued triumphs are paramount to the wishes or 
terests of any single individual. 

Mr. ORTH was again elected to the Forty-seventh Congress and was 
renominated by his party for election to the Forty-eighth Congress. 
These repeated expressions of confidence by those who had known him 
from his boyhood and had watched his whole public career show that 
he was trusted and loved by those who knew him best, 

In his family relations the kindness which he manifested everywhere 
became a very tender affection. His home was the abode of reciprocal 
and self-denying service. Those who entered it always found an at- 
mosphere of peace. In his public life he was industrious and faithful 
to the trusts he had undertaken. As a speaker he was earnest in man- 
ner, clear in statement, and enforced his views with courage and direct- 
ness. 

Mr. ORTH’s health began to show symptoms of decay during the 
protracted session of ny Hoa summer, though he was not thought, 
either by himself or his friends, to be seriously sick. After the close 
of the session he spent some weeks at Berkeley Springs under the im- 
pression that he was suffering from malaria. His health, however, 
continued to grow worse, and he returned to his home in Indiana. 

He was a man of great kindness of heart; his sympathy with men 
was large and wide. He had notonly a kindly face and a cordial greet- 
ing, but was ready and prompt in helpful deeds. He took a great in- 
terest in young men, and by hopeful counsel and substantial aid did 
much to advance the fortunes of many who came to him for help. 

His genial manner gave him stern pee to the people in his political 
campaigns, and made hima formidable competitor. Until the campaign 
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of 1882 he had never been defeated before the people, though he had 
been a candidate many times for State and national offices. This de- 
feat was undoubtedly owing in large part to the fact that the disease of 
which he afterward died had so far enfeebled him that it was impos- 
sible for him to appear before his constituents in debate. Indeed, he 
was able to attend but few of the public meetings held in his district. 

The excitement of the political campaign, from the active pursuit of 
which his health debarred him, must have worn upon his spirits. It 
was a new experience for this veteran to be a lookeron. He was wont 
tobein the thickestofthe fight. His friends carried on his campaign for 
him with great spirit, and tried to make up by their efforts for the ab- 
sence of their leader, but it was of no avail; Mr. ORTH suffered his first 
defeat before the le, and at thesame time faced that enemy to whom 
we must all succumb. He found the circle of his intercourse, which 
had been so wide, first limited to his home and then to the narrow con- 
fines of -a room into which only those who were of his own household 
could enter. 

In this narrow field, narrow as measured by a rule, but wide in its 
interests and affections, the final struggle was enacted. Slowly the life 
currents ebbed; but while the bodily strength failed the spirit was 
strong. He drew the members of his own family close about him, and 
when the arms would no longer draw them to the breast upon which 
they had trustfully leaned so long he wrapped them in the softer folds 
of his kindly spirit. 

He entered the dark valley in the faith that there was light and life 
beyond. As its shadows deepened he said: ‘‘I know that I am in 
‘God’s hands, not only every hour but every moment, and they are good 
hands; yes, they are good hands.” And so this active and useful 
life was ended. A multitude of sorrowing friends followed him to the 
grave; the city with whose life and growth he had heen so long identified 
mourned him, and the circle of sorrow widened till it touched the mar- 
gins of the State and nation he had served so long and so well. 


Mr. FRYE. Iam sorry, Mr. President, that I am compelled to bring 
to this occasion no adequate preparation. Perhaps the business of the 
last fortnight might serve to excuse me, and yet I do not feel at liberty 
to allow this opportunity to pass without a few words in memory of 
one whom I esteemed as a warm personal friend. 

Mr. President, our lives here are not easy; all our ways are not ways 
of pleasantness, nor are all our paths paths of peace. We have much 
labor, many disappointments, many baffled hopes, many ambitions 
that never can be reali much criticism, just and unjust, and some- 
times heavy weariness of body and of spirit; and yet there are grand 
compensations, and one of the purest is the delightful acquaintance- 
ships made and the enduring friendships contracted. 

It seems to me, sir, that, as a rule, to know a man well is to love him 
well. The Senator from Georgia [Mr, Brown] the other day in speak- 
ing to the memory of his dead colleague said that in early days, when 
comparatively unknown to each other, they were enemies, but in the 
later days, serving in the Congress of the United States together, know- 
ing each other better, they were warm, earnest friends. 

Sir, in these halls of Congress it seems to me as nowhere else in the 
world do men learn to know each other well. There are an i 
I know; there is ardent, earnest, and sometimes angry debate; there 
is agreement and disagreement; and yet these very processes only reveal 
the noblest qualities and the grandest powers there are in men. These 
very antagonisms are but pathways to esteem. 

Sir, the North and South came out from that terrible rebellion with 
-a new respect for each other which made in the future a closer union 
possible, ay probable, than there ever existed before that war. 

And yet now and then there comes a face which demands at sight our 
confidence and no man dreams of dishonoring the demand. Such a face 
had Mr. ORTH. I was serving in the earlier days of my public life in 
the House of Representatives. In those days, humiliated by a sense of 
utter nothingnesss, I was at one time compelled to address the House 
in defense of a report I had made. As I was taking my seat, humili- 
ated by the chasm between what I had hoped and what I had realized, 
awarm hand grasped mine and a rich, mellow voice said to me, ‘* Young 
man, that was a first-rate speech.” That hand and that voice were Mr. 
OrtTH’s. I see himnowas I saw him then, white-haired, a fresh, raddy 
face, a kindly blue eye, a gracious, courteous bearing; and, sir, it was 
not assumed for that occasion. It was the impulse of a great, warm 
heart. Isat in the next seat to Mr. ORTH for two years and knew him 
intimately for two years succeeding. I never heard him utter one 
harsh, one sensorious word about political friend or political foe during 
my whole service. 

Sir, Mr. ORTH was peculiarly a social man; he hada mind well stored 
by reading, by study, by extensive travel, and by large experience in 
public life. He had a warm and affectionate heart. He had unusual 


conversational powers, and I seldom have met a more delightful com- 
panion than he. 

He was not a weak man. I heard his defense, which the Senator 
from his own State hasread here in the presence of the Senate. I knew 
that he was laboring under a sense of grave ry kinsi 
ferable wrong, and he showed his strength and hi 


of almost insuf- 
power in his moder- 
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ore and the House recognized it as a defense perfect, full, and com- 
plete. 

Sir, Mr. ORTH was a man of strong convictions, of very decided opin- 
ions. He hated slavery; he loved his country with an intense feeling, 
and believing that his party was the destroyer of the one and the savior 
of the other he was a zealous, earnest, active Republican, but broad 
enough to be just. ; 

I was a year ago near his own home, and made inquiry about him. 
I found, and was not ised to find, that Mr. ORTH was well beloved 
in his city and in his State. I found that he was a good citizen; he 


was a kind, erous neighbor; he was a loving, tender father; he was 
a true, affectionate husband. God temper this to that widow and those 
children. 


Mr. President, I say nothing of the public life of this disti ed 
man, nothing of his achievements, of his successes, or of his defeats. 
The distinguished Senator from his State has covered that ground thor- 
oughly. I only speak of these homely virtues. And, sir, in that silent 
land whither he has gone may they not be the jewels after all? In 
that land ‘‘who shall be greatest?” 

Mr. President, eulogists say that these should be lessons to us, to the 
living. Lessons! Ah, sir, how swiftly they come! Hardly time for 
a recess between. Since I have served in the House of Representatives 
and in the United States Senate, sixty-nine members of the House and 
twenty-four Senators have joined ‘‘the innumerable caravan” and 
crossed ‘‘the covered bridge.” Henry Wilson, just before he died, said 
toa friend, ‘‘ Eighty Senators who have served with me have preceded 
me to the silent land.” Said Hannibal Hamlin, in eulogizing Mr. Wil- 
son, ‘Since I have served in the United States Senate and been its pre- 
siding officer, one hundred and thirty-one Senatorsserving with me have 
gone beyond the veil.’’? Lessons! Ah, sir, we must be dull scholars 
indeed if we learn nothing from them. Said a distinguished Senator 
in this place a few days since, in speculating upon the life beyond the 
veil, “Who knows?” I know, sir; any man may know. There is a 
chart absolute in its certainty, a guide perfect in His fidelity. In these 
lessons God speaks, and— 

To the dead He sayeth: Arise! 
To the living: Follow me! 
And that voice still soundeth on 


From the centuries that are gone, 
To the centuries that shall be! 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. pegs bay was the custom of former ages 
for a man’s nearest kindred to speak his eulogium when dead. It is 
not so now. His associates in the affairs of church or state sit in judg- 
ment on his memory. The member of the bar whose pleadings and 
briefs are over is spoken of by those with whom he has contended; the 
memory of the disciple of the church who falls to rest is cared for by 
one who shared his life and his belief; and so here in the Halls of Con- 
gress we commemorate each other as we pass away. 

I knew Mr. ORTH from the earliest years of my manhood. He be- 
longed to a strong, vigorous, energetic class of men. He took a prom- 
inent rank in the politics of Indiana while yet a young man. There 
was a warmth and enthusiasm in his nature which accomplished much 
in his public career, He was a neighbor and an obliging friend. 
He stood well with those who knew him best. He always outran the 
strength of his party in his own home. No better evidence of a well- 
spent life can any man have than this. 

Mr. ORTH served in the Legislature of Indiana, many years in Con- 
gress, and some time abroad in the foreign service. He discharged all 
his duties in every station with ability. He never fell short of the ex- 
pectations of his friends. Mr. ORTH was a partisan, but of a nature 
so genial and kind that his warm personal friendships embraced men of 
all parties. 

I might dwell upon the associates with whom he entered life in In- 
diana, whose influence he experienced, and nearly all of whom have 
preceded him to the grave; but the time and the occasion do not per- 
mit. He sleeps at the beautiful city of La Fayette with a strong band 
of comrades who have gone before him. Some day the pen of the his- 
torian and the tongue of the orator will embalm the names of the pio- 
neer thinkers and workers of the Wabash Valley, and among them will 
be found that of GODLOVE S. ORTH. He was one of a brilliant and in- 
tellectual fraternity, a fraternity at the bar and in politics which has 
left an enduring influence on the history of the State of his adoption. 

I saw Mr. ORTH not long before his death. He was aware of his 
failing powers, but spoke of the future, whatever it had in store, with 
cheerfulness and co . Those who stood beside him at the last mo- 
ment have informed me that his very last expression was one of happi- 
ness. Peace tohismemory! In the graveall divisions are buried, and 
over that grave his friends and those who loved him will mourn while 
the days and the weeks and the years go by. 

Sir, in recognition of the sad event which we this day commemorate, 
I move the adoption of the resolutions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the resolutions. 
The resolutions were to unanimously; and (at 4 o’clock and 
36 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 31, 1883. 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
F. D. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


SUGAR IN WAREHOUSES. 


Mr. KASSON. I ask consent of the House this morning to take up 
a brief bill, known as the s warehousing bill, introduced originally 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND], and that it be 
passed at this time. 

Mr. GIBSON. I object. 

Mn KASSON. I will state that it has been reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. FLOWER. Let it be read. 


Mr. GIBSON. I object to the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House. 


G. MILSOM, H. SPENDELOW, AND G. V. WATSON. 


Mr. SHELLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 3885) 
for the relief of George Milsom, Henry Spendelow, and George V. Wat- 
son, now on the Private Calendar, be taken from the Calendar and re- 
committed to the Committee on Patents. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly, 


HOUR OF DAILY ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. REED. The Committee on the Rules, to which was referred a 
resolution in reference to the hour at which the daily sessions of the 
House shall terminate, has directed me to report a substitute therefor, 
which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That commencing with to-day daily sessions shall not Seo earlier 
than 6 p. m. forthe remainder of the session: Provided, however, That the Speaker 
may in his discretion entertain one motion each day to adjourn before that time. 

The SPEAKER. What action does the gentleman desire on this 
resolution? 

Mr. REED. 
the other side. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Under the rules it must lie over one 
a 


I desire to have it adopted, if there is no objection on 


ay. 

Mr. REED. 
int. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I do make it. 

The SPEAKER. It will lie over as unfinished business. 


CLARA WIBLE, 


Mr. MATSON, by unanimous consent, reported back from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions without amendment the bill (H. R. 3267) 
granting a pension to Clara Wible; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 


It must unquestionably, if the gentleman makes that 
` 


ALASKA. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting & copy of & reso- 
lution of the Board of Trade of Portland, Oregon, in regard to Alaskan 
matters; which was referred to the Committee on the Territories, and 
ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. VALENTINE, until Monday next, onaccountof important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. PAUL, for four days from February 1. 

COMPENDIUM OF CENSUS. 

Mr. HERBERT, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 330) requiring the Public Printer to transmit to Congress 
as soon as may be five hundred unbound copies of tke Compendium of 
the Census, for the use of members; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 


CENSUS. 

Mr. CASWELL. I ask unanimous consent that we take from the 
Speaker’s table, for the purpose of acting on theamendments of the Sen- 
ate, joint resolution (H. Res. 323) makingappropriations for continuing 
the work of the Tenth Census. This matter will take but a moment. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, and the House proceeded to the consideration of the 
Senate amendments, which were read, as follows: 

a ina 1 strike out “two” and insert ‘“‘one;” so as to read: “the sum of 

Strike out all afterthe word * bureau,” in line 4, down to and including "first," 
in line 7, and insert “ for the fiscal year ending June 30.” 

Mr. CASWELL. Imove concurrence in these amendments. 

The amendments were co in. 

Mr. CASWELL moved to consider the vote by which the amend- 
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ments were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE FROM OMAHA TO COUNCIL BLUFFS. 


Mr. VALENTINE, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7474) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
directly between the cities of Omaha, in the State of Nebraska, and 
Council Bluffs, in the State of Iowa, and to establish the same as a post- 
road; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and ordered to be printed, 

THE PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Mr. VALENTINE also, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 331) for the printing of the Agricultural Report for 
the year 1883; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. KELLEY. I move that the morning hour for the call of com- 
mittees be dispensed with. 
The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 
SUPERINTENDENT’S RESIDENCE, NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to inform the 
House, at his earliest convenience, when, by whom, and for what reasons the 
old mansion at the Naval Academy, long used and occupied by the superintend- 
ent as a residence, was condemned and torn down and other foundations laid 
for a new building on the same site; also to state the total estimated cost of 
new building, if one is proposed; including furniture and fixtures, and to specify 
the items of appropriations under which expenditures therefor have been made 
and tes submitted to Congress. j 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was adopted; and also moved thaf the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

TARIFF. 


Mr. KELLEY. Imove that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole to resume consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House PPS AL resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties on foreign imports, and for other purposes. 

The pending paragraph was the following: 


Alumina, alum, patent alum, alum substitute, sulphate of alumina, and alumi- 
nous cake and alum in crystals or ground, 60 cents per hundred pounds. 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening the pend- 
ing question was on the motion of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
HAMMOND] to strike out line 232. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I withdraw that motion, as the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] desires to offer an amendment to the same 

ine. > 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend by striking out in line 232 the 
word ‘‘sixty’’ and inserting “‘thirty,’’ so as to make the duty 30 cents 
per hundred pounds, which will be nearly 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

This article is used to a large extent in manufa and I think 
the specific rate I propose, which is equivalent to 25 per cent. ad valo- 
rem, is ample. 

A MEMBER. Had not the gentleman better make it 40 cents? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Iam willing to make it 40. 

Mr. RANDALL. What is that equivalent to? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Thirty cents per hundred pounds would be equiva- 
lent to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. RANDALL. ‘Then 40 cents is an intermediate rate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will take a vote, Mr. Chairman, first on 30. 

Mr. RANDALL. Make it 40. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question first before the committee is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out ‘‘sixty ’’ and insert ‘‘ forty.’ 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say under the existing duty the price of 
alum has been much cheapened, and ithas been shown that while bleach- 
ing powders and other articles entering, for instance, into the manufact- 
ure of paper, which were on the free-list, had increased in price, alum, 
the one protected article of the number, had not only not increased but 
had diminished. And I can not see any reason for reducing the exist- 
ing duty on that article. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ifit be a fact, and I am not going to question the 
accuracy of the gentleman’s statement, that the price of alum has fallen 
since the imposition of the duty of 60 cents per one hundred pounds, 
then it follows inevitably that 60 cents per one hundred pounds is a 
much greater ad valorem rate on the value of the article than its first 
price. So in every instance where the price of an article subject to a 
specific rate is less now than it was when it was imposed, it is the duty of 
this House, if it intends to preserve the same equivalent ad valorem rate, 
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to reduce the specific rate. And itis in view of that fact I make the 
motion to impose 40 cents, which in my judgment will be a much 
cheaper equivalent ad valorem rate than 60 cents was when Congress 
put it on this article. 

Mr. KELLEY. There are large importations under the existing duty, 
and the price has not risen; and I hope the proposed amendment will 
be voted down. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Let us have a division on this. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 54. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest 50 cents. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us have tellers. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Some gentlemen desire a vote by tellers on this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of orderthat 
no quorum has voted? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I dislike to make the point of order that there is 
no quorom, but this is a meritorious amendment, in my judgment, and 
I must do so in order to get a further division of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order having been made that no 
quorum has voted, the Chair will appoint Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. 
HASKELL as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 65, noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Quinia and cinchonidia, sulphate and salts of, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr, TUCKER and Mr. FLOWER rose and moved to strike out the 
words just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Vir- 

inia, on the committee. 

Mr. TUCKER, My motion is to strike out the words ‘‘quinia and 
<inchonidia, sulphate and salts of, 10 per cent. ad valorem;” and I 
yield the floor to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FLOWER. Mr. on Friday last I asked the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], a ed member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this questien, and I read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Mr. Frower. If you do not need the money you collect on quinine why then 
do you collect it? 
Mr. Kassox. Wé have to collect money on something, 


Mr. FLOWER. Why? 
Mr. Kasson. For revenue. On your do not need got duty on 
tobacco, and take it 


suggestion we 
mar and take itall of. We do not need it on lines ain 


I asked that question, Mr. Chairman, knowing that the Tariff Com- 
mission had allowed quinine to come into this country free, and that it 
had been coming into this country free since 1879; and I asked the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Kasson], a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the question to find out the reason for taxing quinine, and 
I learn it was for the same reason we taxed sugar and tobacco. I know 
there is a fax on sugar and tobacco, and I am willing to pay it, but I 
did not know we were framing a bill to raise more revenue. I supposed 
it was to reduce revenue, and if there be any good reason why quinine 
should be taxed I wanted the honorable pan posers frankly to tell me 
what it was. I did not know but the ingredients which entered into 
the manufacture of quinine had something to do with this tax, and that 
the six gentlemen who manufacture quinine in this country might want 
some protection on accountof those articles which entered into its manu- 
facture. 

I want to take the side of the men who did not appear before the 
commission, the men suffering from fever, and to protect them a little. 
This tariff bill protects everybody except the sick man, and I want to 
protect him; and that is the reason why I have moved to strike out 
the lines which the Clerk has read: ‘‘quinia and cinchonidia, sulphate 
and salts of, 10 per cent. ad valorem.” 

If the honorable gentleman from Iowa has any reason to give why 
this tax should not come off, I should like to hear it now. 

Mr. KASSON rose, but yielded the floor to Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. , there are many reasons why the duty 
should be retained on quinia and cinchonidia. They are manufactured 
articles; they are articles the production of which consume dutiable 
and taxable They are in their purity as essential to the health 
of the American people as any medicines known to that people. A 
pure supply of the product is an important element in excluding adul- 
terated foreign quinine and cinchonidia. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me a question in this con- 
nection? 

Mr. KELLEY. No; notin the five minutes. Iam going to ask that 
the Clerk read a letter from one of the leading dealers in drugs and 
medicines in the city of Saint Louis, Kansas City, and other places, 
giving the reason why this duty may be maintained and showing that 
- it can not possibly fall upon the retail consumer because prices can not 

be adjusted under our system of coinage and the quantities of duty 
affected on the foreign purchase of this article. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sarst Louvis, Mo., January 25, 1883. 


Sir: You are of course thoroughly familiar with the various views on the 
question relative to the duty on quinine, and as the matter seems now before 


Congress for action, we take the liberty as your constituents to give you our 
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opinioni in the premises. The writer of this permen in the Dao arag Ronina very 
nearly thirty-five years—seventeen years in the retail Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and since 1865 in this city as a jobber—and = believe that it is notonly 
unjust to the manufacturers of quinine in this country to have this article placed 
on the free-list, but it is also an pated ou Les poly oe dealing in this staple. The 
only argument in favor of free quin by its advocates is that the poor 
fever-stricken patente are are peying a blood tax to the monopolists (American 
omara Now, this most fallacious theory as we know from our ex- 
eth denies nee. An ounce of quinine weighs 435 grains. The article is 
veaeh is ght in quantities by the consumers, of 20, 30, or 69 grains. The 
poes charged are either 1 cent per grain or 13 cents per grain, and these prices 
ve rated, and rate to-day all over the country, no matter whether the retail 
dru; s paid $2 or $3 ounce; and the price is the same to-day when they 
pay $1.75 per ounce. hile we arealways glad to see the retailers make a good 
profit, we believe it will not impose a burden upon him if he has to pay 20cents 
more per ounce, and it will act as a oeeo to keep prices more uniform. 
While quinine hasnever been a ay es le article for the Jobber it has been less 
so since ronda Rak , 1879, when it became free. 

Cinch This article has been used as a substitute for quinine, being a by- 
product in the manufacture of this article, and is sometimes called “the poor 
man’s quinine.” It was not known until some ten years ago by the trade, and 
its introduction is almost rarer paps Seo due to the efforts of Powers & Weightman, 
of Philadelphia, Itisa tacquisition in materia medica as an anti- odie 
and in G, This article now pays a duty bet cent., but we u rstand 
efforts are being made to place it on the free-list. This would surely be very 
unfair if not an outrage. e to suggest that you Fany use your influence 
to pave Congress pae an act placing 10 per cent. on quinine and all salts of 


quinin the sulphates, and 25 per cent. on nidia and all salts of 
cinchonidia, Incue en sulphate. 
We inclose a circular whieh will give you some additional points, and, with 
the we _ 
your servants, 


MEYER BROS, & CO. 
Hon. GEORGE G. VEST, 
Senator, Washington, D:-C. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


expired. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I move to strike out the last word. 

I desire, Mr. to give notice to the committee that at the 
proper time, if the amen t proposed by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia shall pass, I will move to insert on the free-list “quinia and cin- 
chonidia, sulphate and salts of,” so that it may not come in under 
the unenumerated clauses at an average rate of duty of 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, but shall be entirely upon the free-list. 

Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of this question it seems to me 
that no argument whatever is n to demonstrate the importance 
of retaining these articles upon the free-list. No bill was passed by the 
Forty-sixth that met with such unanimous praise and com- 
mendation on the part of the great body of the American people as the 
bill ate the salts and sulphates of quinine and cinchonidia on the 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


There are two questions that suggest themselves to us in this connec- 
tion: One is, has the passage of that bill stopped or retarded in any 
manner the manufacture of these salts in this country; and the next is, 
has the passage of that bill cheapened these salts and sulphates to the 
people of this country. The answers to these questions are very sim- 

- So far from re the manufacture, I have in my hand tables 
aie that since the passage of that act on June 30, 1879, which was 
the date of the passage of the bill, up to the present time, there has 
been not only no decrease in the manufacture but there has been an in- 
erease, two establishments having sprung into existence since that time, 
while the prices have steadily declined. With reference to the ques- 
tion as to whether these articles have been cheapened by the of 
that bill, I desire to call the attention of the committee to the table 
prepared by Mr. J. S. Moore, who probably has as much general infor- 
mation upon the subject of the tariff as any other citizen in this coun- 
try, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee always excepted. 
[Laughter]. From January, 1879, to June 30, 1879, the price of taxed 
quinine as shown by these tables was $3.63 per ounce. From July 1, 
1879, to December 31, 1879, after the free-quinine bill had gone into 
operation, the price was $3. 29 per ounce, making a saving to the people 
of 34 cents per ounce. In 1877 taxed quinine sold at $3.76 per ounce, 
and in the year 1880 free quinine sold at $3.03 per ounce, a saving of 
73 cents. 

In the year 1878 taxed quinine sold for $3.52 an ounce, and in 1881 free 
quinine sold for $2.47} per ounce, showing the immense saving of $1. 083 
per ounce under the operations of the free-quinine bill. Or take it in 
this way: the average price of quinine from January 1, 1877, to July, 
1879, was $3.64} ence sat during the two and a half years from 
July, 1879, to December, 1881, the average price of free quinine was 
$2.86 per ounce, ora reduction of 78k cents per ounce. 

Now, I have tried every imaginable way to find out exactly what 
amount of quinine was consumed in the United States, and the very best 
approximate estimate that I have been able to reach is that it amounts to 
some 2,000,000 of ounces per annum. The saving, therefore, which re- 
sulted from the of this free-quinine bill is over $1,500,000 a 
year to the people of this country; and taking it for the three years 
since the passage of this bill, the saving to the American people has been 
over $4,500,000. 

I ask the honorable chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
if in the literature of petitions that have crowded his committee-room— 
that andience chamber of protection—a single, solitary consumer of qui- 

nine, white or black, male or female, ‘‘including Indians not taxed ’’ 
[laughter], has ever "asked that august body to restore 1 cent of duty 
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on that drug? I guarantee that there is not one, and I defy the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to exhibit a singli 


e instance where any cry 
tion of the tax on quinine, unless it 
came from the jobber, manufacturer, or dealer in some form, who is 
interested in keeping this tax upon the people, 

In all this bad bill of 140 pages, which is cumulative in its wicked- 
ness and progressive in its devilment, the proposition to restore the duty 
on quinine is the climacteric and ultima Thule of its meanness, [Laugh- 
ter.] No bill has ever emanated from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, a committee whose name should be chan; by resolution of 
this House to that of the “‘ friends of the poor” [laughter]—no prop- 
osition has ever emanated from that committee which compares with 
this el in its aggregated or segregated iniquity. [Laughter and 

lause. 
"Tihe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has 
expired, 

Mr. HOUSE rose and yielded his time to Mr. MCKENZIE. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KELLEY. [rise to a question of order. I believe the rule is 
that speeches shall alternate for and against a proposition. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Ido not think itis worthy of the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, who has occupied so much 
of the valuable time of this House and the world at large [laughter], 
to object to my proceeding. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCKENZIE] 
is entitled to the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I thank the gentleman from Tennessee for his 
courtesy. In all its dreary pages this 140-page bill is unredeemed by a 
single feature which looks to the benefit of either the Government of 
the United States or the people themselves except such as are manu- 
facturers, jobbers, or monopolists, and I defy the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] to show such a feature if it exist. 

The ague-stricken people of this country will call this Congress ac- 
cursed if the tax on this drugis restored. They pronounced your party 
unworthy of confidence last November. They demanded reform in 
our tariff system, and it comes with ill grace from you after havin 
been repudiated at the polls to reinstate a tax for which not one single 
solitary voter in America has petitioned except those who have a direct 
pecuniary interest in its imposition. . 

You had as well attempt to lay a tax on air and God’s sun-light, 
which I honestly believe you would do if a single citizen or firm in the 
city of Philadelphia were engaged in the manufacture ofeither. [Laugh- 
ter.] I desire to ask this honorable Committee on Ways and Means if 
they are willing to go on record as championing a bill which looks to 
the relief from taxation of all ‘‘ proprietary medicines,” preparations 
that have caused more wry faces and more pained viscera than all other 
preparations known to human ingenuity in the matter of physical tor- 
ture; and asstill insisting upon the reimposition of a tax upon quinine, 
which ‘‘ brings healing on its wings” to every bed of sickness in the 
land? 

By the way, I got a circular-letter this morning from Rosengarten 
& Sons, telling me of the outrageous injustice being done to the indus- 
try they are following. They threatened us in 1879, when the bill was 
passed taking the tax off this drug, with the stoppage of their factory. 
But they are running still, and two additional factories have been started 
since the removal of the duty. Now, Mr. Chairman, the case before 
the House stands thus. Powers & Weightman against the sick people 
of the United States; & Sons against the fever hospitals. 
The majority of the Ways and Means Committee appear for the plaintiff, 
and I desire, Mr. , to have my name entered as attorney for 
the defense. [Applause.] 

I realize that numbers and ability are arrayed against me, but, poor 
advocate as I am, I feel that my cause is so just I can plead it success- 
fully before that t jury to whom you last appealed and who brought 
in a verdict of guilty without the recommendation of mercy. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. } 

You may defeat this amendment here; you may fail to strike these 
two lines out of this infamous bill; but we will appeal it to the Amer- 
ican people, and I have no sort of doubt as to the result. If you re- 
enact this tax you lend yourselves to the spread of malarial fever; and 
I want every man as he between the tellers here who desires to 
promote the establishment of pest-houses and fever hospitals, who 
wants to add rack and pain to beds of sickness, who wants to appear as 
the confederate of death, to record himself in favor of the restoration of 
the duty on quinine. (Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has 


has ever come up for the reim 


expired, 

Mr. McKENZIE. I sincerely hope the House in its kindness will 
give me five minutes more. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the gentleman have leave to print. 

A MEMBER. It is too good to print without being listened to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say if we throw open these questions for 
general debate in committee there will be no controlling the legislation 
of the House. I object to any extension of time in the Committee of 
the Whole. I have no objection to the gentleman printing his remarks. 


Mr. MCKENZIE. I make an appeal to the gentleman from Penn- 


g | lowed five minutes to explain any amendment he ma 


sylvania. I am going out of Congress but desire to be heard now on 
behalf of the tax- ro of the ; and this is probably the last 
despairing appeal I shall ever make to the stony-hearted gentlemen on 
that side of the House. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the question. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky asks unanimous consent that he may be allowed 
five minutes more. 

Mr. BRUMM. I object. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debateonthe pending amendment is exhausted. 
Does the gentleman from Kentucky withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REAGAN. Irenewit, and yield my time to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from Texas. 
The Committee on Ways and Means—— 

Mr. MILLER. I rise to a point of order. 
what rule this debate is going on. 

The CHAIRMAN. What point of order does the gentleman make? 

Mr. MILLER. I make the point of order that a pro forma amend- 
ment can not be debated, and that debate is limited to five minutes on 
either side. I ask the Chair to have paragraph 5 of Rule XXIII read. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been the universal custom to allow debate 
on pro forma amendments. 

Mr. MILLER. I object, and ask to have the Chair rule on the point 
of order. I ask the Clerk to read the rule which I send to the desk. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me 
to say a word ? 

Mr. MILLER. After the rule is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects to 
debate on pro forma amendments, and asks that paragraph 5 of Rule 
XXIII be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

When general debate is closed by order of the House, any member shall be al- 
offer, after which the 
member who shall first obtain the floor shall be allowed to speak five minutes 


ition to it, and there shall be no further debate thereon; but the same 
privilege of debate shall be allowed in favor of and againstany amendment that 


I desire to know under 


Mr. HASKELL. Let me say a word, for I think it may be of some 
service to our friends on both sides of the House. However desirable 
it may be to cut off pro forma amendments and debate thereon, if my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] will think a moment he will 
see that this bill is so peculiar in its nature, almost every line of it be- 
ing a separate and distinct item, that all a member has to doin order to 
get an opportunity to speak for five minutes is to move some substan- 
tial amendment of the rate of duty proposed. Therefore, it will amount 
to the same thing precisely as what is technically termed a pro forma 
amendment. 

Therefore, I believe it is best not to raise any point of order on pro 
Jorma amendments or to attempt to get a fine ruling of the Chair on 
eed ube karen idea, and so attempt to hold men closely to the rule as to 
confining them in argument to the subject-matter of the amendment, 
for the simple reason that all a member has to do when checked on that 
line is to move some substantial amendment by way of changing the 
rate of duty proposed. That is the reason why members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have made no objection to such amend- 
ments, 

Mr. MILLER. I shall insist upon the Chair ruling on this question. 
of order. Unlesssome such action is taken this bill will not have passed 
this Committee of the Whole before the 4th day of March next. 

Yesterday I observed that amendment after amendment was offered 
to each line of this bill as we reached it, and often, too, by persons who 
did not seem to understand even the form or substance of the amend- 
ments they were offering. The propriety of taxing beeswax, soap, and 
castor-oil was discussed at length, and the time of the House taken up, 
as though the people of this country would be crushed by such legisla- 
tion. 

If it was the intention of the opponents of this bill to offer and discuss 
amendments which were germane I would not raise this point of order. 
But when I observe that sach amendments are offered for the sole pur- 

of retarding the progress of the bill, for the sole prepone of prevent- 
ing the action of the Committee of the Whole upon it, then I raise this 
point of order and I ask the Chair to rule on it. 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. TheChairisprepared toruleon the pointof order. 

Mr. ATKINS. Frise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ATKINS. I desire to inquire if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MCKENZIE] did not withdraw his amendment by unani- 
mous consent; and if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] did not 
thereupon renew it and yield the time, to which he was entitled under 
the rule, to the gentleman from Kentucky? If so, is not the gentle- 
man from Kentucky in order? 


1883. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that what the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] states is the fact. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. McKENZIE] withdrew his pro forma amendment, and 
the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. REAGAN] then took the floor, renewed 
the amendmentand yielded his time to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
The Chair therefore rules that the gentleman from Kentucky is in order, 
and will proceed. 

Mr. KCKENZIE. All these irrelevant remarks which have been 
made on a point of order are somewhat damaging to the continuity of 
my speech. [Laughter. } 

Mr. MILLER. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McKENZIE, I decline to yield to the solemn gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky declines to yield, 
and will proceed. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The remarks of the cool-headed, mild-mannered, 
unfrenzied gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER] have added 
great solemnity to these proceedings, and I therefore proceed with my 
remarks with great misgivings. 

I want to call theattention of the House to the fact that last year, as 
members will possibly recollect, I objected to the delegation of the pow- 
ers of the Committee on Ways and Means to that association of middle 
aged and highly unprejudiced specialists known as the Tariff Commis- 
sion. [Laughter.] Idid not then believe that the Tariff Commission had 
any more ability to revise our system of revenue than had the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. But after reading the bill reported by that 
committee, and comparing it with the report of the Tariff Commission 
and its recommendations, I desire publicly to retract every utterance 
I made on that occasion. cLeueaiee) 

Now, look at the free-list of this bill; it is full of goodness and wis- 
dom and benevolence. I see here, and thank God for it, that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have put “ blood’? on the free-list. [Laugh- 
ter.] Sir, if you were to levy a tax of only 1 cent agallon on all the blood 
which you have extracted, through the means of your infamous tariff, 
from the American people, you could pay the national debt in twelve 
months and have a large surplusin the Federal Treasury. Considering 
the enormous amount that you have heretofore extracted, you need not 
levy any prohibitory duties on it, nor need you permit it to come in 
free. It is already a drug in the market. 

Then I find that the committee has put ‘‘bone-dust’’ on the free-list. 
My God, gentlemen, you are manufacturing bone-dust in pauper grave- 
yards whenever you propose to tax quinine, and you are making it very 
fast. [Laughter. ] 

You have put ‘‘musk and civet” on the free-list. Now, when I come 
to contemplate this bill, looking at it in its altitude and its pulchri- 
tude, in its concavity and its convexity, in its obliquity and its iniquity, 
I feel like exclaiming with old King when contemplating the in- 
gratitude of his daughters, ‘‘Give me an ounce of civet, good apothe- 
cary, to sweeten my imagination.” [Laughter. ] 

You have exempted ‘‘ipecac’’ fram duty. Ah, gentlemen, you need 

not put that on the free-list to create nausea enough in the stomachs 

ft the American people to lead them to spew your party out in 1884. 
Laughter. 

pi in AR put ‘*leeches’’ on the free-list. That I suppose is for 
the purpose of exempting the protected ‘barons’? and the Committee 
on Ways and Means. [Laughter.] 

Then you have put upon the free-list an article called ‘“‘ divi-divi.’’ 
What that is God Almighty and a few protected individuals only know. 
I presume it is meant to protect these ““ barons,” and to suggest that 
the Committee on Ways and Means wants a double quantity of what- 
ever “‘divy”’ is. [Laughter. ] 

You haye put diamonds on the free-list. Now, gentlemen, if there 
is anything on the face of the earth that grinds the people of this 
land into the very dirt, it is the tax on diamonds. Famer 

You have put “joss sticks’’ on the free-list. Still ministering to the 
spiritual wants of the Chinese. [Laughter.] You are willing that the 
heathern within our borders may burn incense to his unknown god 
free from taxation while the humble American worshiper is taxed 25 
per cent. upon the Bible which points his way to heaven. [Applause. ] 
I saw a lot of youat the Chinese minister’s the other night; and while 
you may despise his civilization you manifested a very high appreciation 
of his punch. ange Asiatic civilization when it comes to the 
matter of ‘‘cheap labor” does not suit the average Republican; but 
the terrapin and champagne frappé of the “heathen Chinee,’’ I am 
forced to conclude, met with the unqualified approbation of gentlemen 
on the other side of the House. [Laughter. ] 

You have also put on the free-list ‘‘junk, old, not otherwise provided 
for.” This was done for the protection of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. They are geen, fat and thank God an indignant people 
will shortly relegate them shades of private life. They may stray 
out of this country some time, and if they ever come back they will 
have to come in under the head of “‘old junk, not otherwise provided 
for.” [Great laughter and applause.] Iam glad you put this on the 
free-list, because it will save you from inquisitorial processes 
in a Democratic custom-house. [Laughter. ] 

[Here the hammer fell, ] 


Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri, obtained the floor. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Idesire five minutës more. [Criesof ‘‘Goon!”] 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. I will allow the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MCKENZIE] to occupy five minutes more. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I insist that both sides have a right 
to be heard. 

Mr. COBB. They will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Missouri [ Mr. MCLEAN], who will proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hoid that the gentleman has no right to yield un- 
der the rules. 


Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. In regard to this matter of quinine I 
wish to say that the poor are not affected by this 10 per cent, duty. To. 
prove this I wish to have read two letters from men who are engaged 
largely in business and know what they are talking about. 

Mr. CHACE. What branch of business? 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. They are large wholesale druggists in 
Saint Lonis. 

Mr.CHACE. Not manufacturers? 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. Not manufacturers, either of them. 

Mr. CHACE. Those are men we want to hear. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the following letters: 


OFFICE or RICHARDSON & Co. 
Saint Louis, January 26, 1883, 

DEAR Sm: In view of the approaching legislation affecting chemicals, &c., in: 
the a ise revision of the tariff, we re to call your attention more 
ticularly to thé articles sulphate of quinine and sulphate of cinchonidia and their 
salts. e would me toast Sosa that a duty of 10 per cent. on the former and 
2 per cent. on the shall be enacted, as there is nodoubt but what our Ameri- 
can manufacturers sre clearly entitled to this banien They have suffered a 
great deal within the last twelve months from foreign competition, and this com- 
petition can not be ibly overcome by a less protection than that above men- 
tioned. Thisis an industry that should not be lost tothe country, and one which 
must eventually cause coring if it should be. 

Weinclose you an article by Mr. A. H. Jones, which will give some facts yoray 
of notice. The largest manufactory of quinine was formerly located in Philadel- 
phia; itisnow located in Milan, Italy. ¢ imports of quinine in 1879 were 228,000 
ounces, and in 1882, 795,000 ounces, If our American manufacturers had been 
able to compete with a free tariff inst foreign manufactures, we feel assured 
that they would not haye allowed this large increase to take place. 

We shall be if this matter will interest you sufficiently to give it that at- 
tention which it requires, and ee en en ee for aay i 
tection of our American manufacturers to the extent aboye indicated on these 
important articles. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARDSON & CO. 

Hon. Dr. J. H. McLean, 


House of Representatives United States, Washington, D, C. 
FY SAarmsT Lours, January 26, 1883. 


Dear Sir: Allow us to call your attention to the bill soon to come before the 
House in to the duty on quinine and cinchonidia. We believe that a 10 
per cent. duty on quinine and the present duty of 25 per cent. on cinchonidia and 
ES SA ecb ls de: cape race cn tax een to the manufacturers in 

is country. 

We believe that putting them on the free-list will eventually destroy the man- 
ufacture of them this country, and we shall be at the mercy of European 
manufacturers and prices will be higher than with a duty to our home 
mani Also, in case of a war with any European power our supply will 
be cut off and we will be great sufferers without it.- We ask your influence to 
maintain the duty of 25 per cent. on cinchonidia and its saltsand have a duty of 
10 per cent. placed on quinine. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE K. HOPKINS & CO. 

Hon, J. H. McLean, 


House of Representatives, Washington city. 

[During the reading of the foregoing letters, when the five minutes of 
Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri, had expired, he obtained leave that the let- 
ters be published entire in the RECORD. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendmentis exhausted. 

Mr. REAGAN. I withdraw it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Irenewit. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph now 
under consideration, imposing a duty of 10 per cent. upon quinine, is 
one of the many inconsistencies to be found in this bill. The advocates 
of the bill admit that the measure is an effort on their part to decrease 
the revenues of the Government; yet we find that this duty of 10 per 
cent. im: on quinine will, according to the estimate submitted with 
the bill, yield to the Government an annual revenue in round numbers 
of $155,000." 

Now, this article of quinine is a prime necessity. With us in the 
South it is penao s0. woe there, eey malarial oe = fevers 
are indigenous and where they are popularly supposed to be most prev- 
alent, it is almost as much a eceealty with us as the food which goes 
alike into the palaces of the rich and the hovels of the poor for the sus- 
taining of life and the giving of health and strength. 

I desire to submit a few and facts in connection with this mat- 
ter of quinine and its importation into the United States. First, how- 
ever, let me state that bill takes off all duty upon cinchona bark 
and all other barks from which quinine is manufactured; but it takes 
quinine from the free-list, where it has been since 1879, and puts it 
back upon the dutiablelist. The evidence taken before the Tariff Com- 
mission shows that there are but 4,000,000 ounces of quinine manufact- 
ured annually in the world; and of these 4,000,000 ounces the United 
States alone consume 1,600,000 ounces—more than one-third of the 
whole manufacture. The testimony taken before the commission fur- 
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ther shows that of the 1,600,000 ounces consumed in the United States 
ufactured 


800,000 ounces are man in this country. There are in the 
United States only five quinine mannufactories; and only five hundred 
persons are employed in its manufacture. This is the testimony of Dr. 
Robbins, himself a manufacturer of quinine in New York, who testi- 
fied before the Tariff Commission. 

I repeat that all the barks from which quinine is made are in this bill 
put on the free-list. Until the 1st of January of thepresent year there 
was a duty of 10 per cent. upon cinchona bark imported from the East 
Indies; but cinchona bark imported from South America, from which 
the greatest quantity comes, has been four years, and for aught I know 
longer than that, on the free-list. Since the Ist of January all these 
barks have been free; and this bill continues them on the free-list while 
at the same time it imposes a duty of 10 per cent. on the manufact- 
ured article. s 

Now, sir, as to price (and I desire to controvert the statements read 
in the paper which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
sent up to the Clerk’s desk to be read and the paper which the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MCLEAN] sent up to be read), I have studied 
the testimony taken before the Tariff Commission with respect to this 
article, and the result of that study is, that before quinine was placed 
on the free-list it was worth per ounce from $3 to $4, and that since it 
has been on the free-list, with the exception—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I desire but a few minutes more. 

Me CELLET I ask that the gentleman from Louisiana have leave 
to t. 

Mr. COX, of New York. He does not ask leave to print. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have in twenty-one years never seen the time ex- 
tended in Committee of the Whole. I have seen one gentleman make 
twelve five-minute speeches, but the opposite side was allowed to be 
heard to the extent of five minutes between each two. And I cannot 
consent to abandon so wholesome a rule here where we meet for the 
discussion of the price and the details of revenue bills. I mean no dis- 
courtesy to the gentleman, but I do mean to insist so far as I can on 
the maintenance of one of the most wholesome of parliamentary rules. 

I desire to say, as a protectionist, there should bea duty on this man- 
ufacture as upon all others. It is a manufacture requiring a most ex- 
pensive plant. Its vases of platinum can not be produced in this coun- 
try and can not be repaired here, and they must keep a supply on hand 
for use for ion and return and for absence in foreign work- 
shops. They must keep large stocks of bark and solvents, all of which 

-are taxed or dutiable, until recently, since the 1st of January, for until 
then that which came from the best fields, those of India and Java, paid 
10 per cent. duty. That was abolished in accordance with the treaty 
with the Netherlands. 

Now, sir, we have neither a protective tariff nor a revenue tariff on 
quinine or cinchonidia or their ingredients. The bark that was in the 
country to be manufactured, as is shown by our commercial reports, has 
been because with all their costly plant the American manu- 
facturer would not consume it. 

Now, what we are entitled to is revenue from these articles or their 
elements, and if it be true that the protective principle develops the pro- 
duction and reduces the price of other commodities, the law is equally 
true as to these important drugs. 

All that is said in general about cheapening these vital drugs I as- 
sent to; but I say to gentlemen on this side their whole theory in ref- 
erence to protection, as has been said on the other side, is a sham, a 
snare, and adelusion, or moderate protection will give you pure quinine 
and cinchonidia and keep down its price. 

I say to gentlemen on that side of the House who prate of a revenue 
tariff that we are entitled to some revenue from these costly and im- 
portant drugs. The letters from druggists already read hold that this 
duty distributes over four hundred and thirty-five grains to the ounce, 
<an not be felt by the consumers, and it is merely transferring the guar- 
antee, so the manufacturer inay have a chance in his own market, for 
the retailer who buys at whatever price he can buy sells at the same 
rate, because no coin will measure the reduction of duty. 

Sir, prices have fluctuated in this country always with the price 
throughout the commercial world. Quinine has been at $4 in London 
and at $2, and our market has always gone up and down with it, and 
the repeal of the duty, so long as the remaining duty on cinchonidia 
enabled our manufacturers to produce some, has been kept down. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the present amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I withdraw it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I renew it; and I merely desire to say if 
this amendment places—— 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. Can the amendment be withdrawn except by 
unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itcan not. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. I objected as well as I could. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair heard no objection, and the Chair has 

ized the tleman from New York. 


recogniz gen 
Mr. COX, of New York. Ishould like tomake an amendmentif this 
amendment is voted down to make it 5 per cent. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. But suppose it is not? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I presume the House will understand the 
argument already made by my friend from Kentucky [Mr. MCKENZIE] 
and the figures presented by my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD], and the House will remember what ought to be remembered by 
every single member of Congress, that this proposition practically 
places quinine just where it was before our reform on that subject. I 
now yield to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I thank my friend from New York. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, continuing the statement I was about to make when inter- 
rupted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I state that the testimony 
taken before the Tariff Commission shows that prior to 1879, at which 
time quinine was placed on the free-list, it was worth from $3 to $4 an 
ounce, and that after that time, with the exception of a short period 
following the placing of quinine on the free-list, it was worth only 
$2 an ounce. 

But I will state farther that until the duty upon quinine was re- 
pealed, or it was placed upon the free-list, the article was worth at 
retail 2 cents a grain and sold at that rate throughout the country. 
Now, however, since the tariff duty has been removed the evidence 
taken before the Tariff Commission shows that the consumer can obtain 
it for 14 cents per grain, being a difference of 25 per cent. in his favor. 
Now, Mr. i in further rebuttal of the statements made in the 
letters which the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Missouri sent up to be read from the desk, I desire to read from some 
of the testimony which was taken before the Tariff Commission, and 
presumably under oath, while the statements contained in the letters 
to which I have referred were ex statements and made without 
the sanction of an oath. I infer that this testimony was taken under 
oath, at all events it was taken under the official sanction of a commit- 
tee authorized by Congress, and I will read from that testimony and 
desire to call the attention of the Representatives on that side (the Re- 


publican side) from the great State of Ilinois, and especinlly the gen- 
tlemen who represent on that side the city of Chi , to what I am 
about to read, because the testimony is chiefly from ggists in that 


city. 

I find embodied in the statement of Mr. Robert H. Cowdery, made 
before that commission, he representing the d ists’ association of 
the city of Chicago, and whose testimony is found on 942 of the 
first volume of the evidence taken before the Tariff Commission, on 
the point as to whether consumers of quinine have been benefited or 
not by the repeal of the duty on that article, the following: 


I have copied several letters which I have received and which I will read. 


Mr. William Dale, of Chi , Says: 

“I can see no reason why tax on quinine should be reimposed. The con- 
sumér does not want it, the retail pharmacist does not desire it, and the only 
—— known to favor its reimposition are the manufacturers, and they only 

‘or their own gain, not ours, After considering the great fortunes made by the 
manufacturers on quinine with the tax on, I am notin favor of again taxing 
uinine in order that they may make a still r profit. I fail to see where 

injustice is in EMEA ehes ve duty free. My customers get their quinine 25 
per cent. cheaper now than when quinine was taxed for the benefit of the man- 
ufacturer, and at my customers’ e nse.” 

Dr. Dyche, of the firm of D. R. Dyche & Co., maya: 

“Tam in favor of keeping quinine duty free. The price has been materially 
reduced to the consumer, and no one who understands what he is talking of 
would make statements tothe contrary were he properly informed. This reduced 
price to the consumer is directly due to the reduced price to us, as com to 
the price when the duty was on. I see no injustice in not retaxing quinine. I 
do see an injustice to the whole nation when quinine is taxed,” 

_U. Gray Bartlett, professor of chemistry, doing business on the corner of In- 
diana avenue and Twenty-second street, says: 

“I stamp all such statements as false, as far as I am concerned. I sell quinine 
25 per cent. less than when the duty was on in 1879. The attempted reimposition 
of the tax I would regard as a fraud on the community.” 

J. H. Wilson, retail dealer, doing business at Michigan avenue and Twenty- 
second street, says: 

“I have sold quinine 25 per cent. less than my price in 1879, when the tax was 
on, and have done so since it touched $1.90. I have not it since this ad- 
vance of 50 and 60 centsan ounce, I regard it an injustice to raise the price when 
we have just made our prices uniform tothe consumer.” 


I will not, Mr. Chairman, weary the committee further with reading 
from the testimony, but will say that to the same effect as the above 
are the statements of Mr. Forsyth, of Forsyth & Co.; of Manville & 
Foote; of Peter Van Schaach, of Van Schaach, Stevenson & Co.; of O. 
F. Fuller, of the firm of Fuller & Fuller; and many others, all show- 
ing a reduction of 25 per cent. to the consumer as the result of the re- 
moval of the duty on quinine in 1879. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say only a few words on 
this subject, and in reply to the remarks made and the figures submitted 
by the gentleman from Louisiana, as well as in response to the figures sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCKENZIE]. Both refer 
to the present price of quinine as the resultant of the relief of duty impo- 
sitionsincetheyear1879. Thestatementisnotsubstantiated by the facts. 
The schedule of prices at which quinine hassold in the American mar- 
ket exhibits the quotation of $1.18 (for large packages) an ounce in 1859 
and 1860, when the duty upon quinine was double the amount proposed 
in this bill, and from 1860 the price has changed almost every month, like 
any other product, manufacture, or commodity in the American mar- 
ket. Therefore the mere fact of the imposition of duty or the relief of 
duty upon the foreign product had no effect whatever, when quinine 
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came into competition with quinine in the trade centers of the world, 
as an element affecting its pricein ourown market. Quinine of neces- 
sity varied just. as the crude elements or materials entering into the per- 
fection of the drug varied in price, and supply and demand held their 
inexorable relations. 

In response to the gentleman from Kentucky I desire to state that 
he has failed to inform the committee that the price of quinine has ad- 
vanced in the markets of the world. That while quinine in 1877 rated 
in the American market at $3.76 an ounce and in the London market 
at $4 an ounce, variations in its price have run from that day to this, 
not only in the American market but in every market; and to-day in 
London quinine is quoted at $2 or a little less per ounce, and in the 
American market at $1.75 per ounce. The gentleman has emphasized 
the changes in the American market and leaves the inference that here 
alone a cheaper, because of the act of 1879 allowing its importation 
duty 

But such is not the fact. When the drug was cheap with usit was cor- 
respondingly cheap elsewhere. When high with us it was high else- 
where. The marking free under our tariff schedule has in nowise 
reduced either the wholesale or retail price. : 

I will submit for the informationof the House the following, and ask 
the gentleman from Louisiana and the gentleman from Kentucky to ex- 
plain the proposition on their basis of duty imposed as the forerunner of 
high prices, and free quinine as the basis of low prices: 

In 1860 quinine sold in the American market at $1.18 per ounce; 
quinine and the barks were dutiable, In 1867 quinine sold here at $2; 
the bark was dutiable at 20 per cent. and quinine was dutiable 45 per 
cent. and premium on gold at 32 percent. In 1880 quinine was ad- 
mitted free; its price, however, ruled in the market at $3.06 per ounce. 
In 1879 quinine in London sold as high as 13 shillings and 6 pence and 
as low as 10 shillings and 3 pence; in 1880 as high as 12 shillings and 
8 pence and as low as 11 shillings; in 1881 as high as 12 shillings and 
as low as 8 shillings; in 1882 from 9 to 10 shillings; and in 1883, 8 
shillings, Ifthe gentleman can adjust these variable prices upon his 
proposition that our duty rate caused them, I will yield the question. 
But I assert that quinine is cheaper to-day than at other periods, because 
either the crude elements are cheaper or the market figure is fixed be- 
cause the supply exceeds the demand. 

Let us not forget, Mr. Chairman, that there are but fifteen manufac- 
tories of this drug in the world, and under the fostering care of protec- 
tion we have in this country five of soni pe establishments. In 
passing, I would remark that under the tariff of 1846, so often and so 
affectionately referred to by the other side as the model Democratic 
tariff, quinine was 20 per cent., and the barks were protected. Our five 
great establishments stand to-day as the monuments of a well-fostered 
system of protection, capable of supplying the American market with 
the finest quality of the drug, equipped with skilled workmen and 
managed by men who by study and experience are masters of their pro- 

ession. 

These five establishments can largely supply the American market, 
and this market is orror pt consuming market in the world. Ofthe 
4,000,000 ounces of product the American market consumes 
1,600,000. But a few years ago we had the largest manufactory of qui- 
nine in the world. Theact of 1879 making quinine free passed, and the 
great establishment is limited in its production, and to-day the great 
house in the manufacture of the drug is located in Milan, Italy. We 
have fostered this industry until it is almost able to stand alone and 
compete with other countries. This bill recommends but 10 per cent. 
duty. The gentleman’s amendment would strike out this small pro- 
tection, and by so doing strike down a manufacture that has grown and 
developed and been fostered for sixty years under our generous laws, 
and thus destroy and throw aside all that has been gained. Under the 
protection given, cinchonidia—now 40 per cent., but by the bill fixed at 
10 per cent.—is included in the gentleman’s amendment to wipe out. 
Inconsequence of this limited protection upon cinchonidia the five Ameri- 
can houses have been enabled to run about half time or half capacity. 
If the amendment prevails I announce with regret that every American 
manufactory will be compelled to close. 

Is it wise policy, is it ing statesmanship, to destroy a home 
supply for the world’s greatest market, with all the knowledge gained 
during our civil war, not only as to the efficacy of this doe bes of its 
absolute necessity, and depend upon either England, France, Italy, or 
Germany? Even if we do not manufacture to full capacity or fully 
supply our home demand, should we not protectand foster to the limited 
extent of 10 percent. our fully equipped and completed establishments? 
Can we afford to depend upon a foreign supply when we know by sad 
experience the absolute necessity our climate and diseases imperatively 
demand? Ihave but time tosuggest thethought. I shall not elaborate 
it, Igrant the correctness of the gentleman’s statement, that the bark 
is now admitted free, but do not admit the sequence that our manutac- 
tories should be able to produce without protection. The bark is only 
one of the elements of quinine. 

Our manufactories are largely taxed in other ways, adding materially 


to the cost of the drug. A large part of the material that enters into 
the building and equipping of the factories, duties on all that they use, 
eat, and wear. The same taxes and wages thabare paid by other manu- 
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facturers, taxes upon the crude materials, such as soda-ash, 
and alcohol, in fact everything that enters into our policy of protection 
to home industry, that has given us our land of plenty and peace, with 
a Treasury rich and able to meet every obligation and a people con- 


tented and happy. Only 10 per cent. is recommended by the commit- 
tee. No man can claim that it isa prohibitory tax. It is scarcely 
protection; it is best stated by the word ‘‘compensatory protection.” 
Why strike at this great industry and foster hundreds of others? With 
a little help it will soon control every market; deprive it of the 10 per 
cent. and you become dependent upon a foreign supply that when you 
most require it can demand any price and you will have to pay it. 

England, ever wise in making a foreign market for her industries, 
as early as 1855 sent explorations to South America to get seeds and 
cuttings of the cinchona plant in order to cultivate it. 

Markham’s Cinchona recites the thrilling history of his efforts to 
accomplish the work and the final success of his undertakings. He 

plantations in the Neilgherry Hills, on the southwest extremity 
of India, the first experiment, and carried them on at an expense of 
over $1,500,000, until the result has proved an unqualified success; but 
not only has the government the satisfaction of seeing the yearly sales 
of cultivated cinchona barks from their plantations, amounting to thou- 
sands of pounds sterling, but in addition, the fact is announced that al- 
ready every dollar of their expenditure has been repaid actually and 
with interest, and millions of trees have been planted not only on the 
main land, but the Island of Ceylon, by private enterprise, is reaping 
immensely large sums from the plantations from cuttings and seeds fur- 
nished by the government. 

And now the English Government is stimulating the introduction of 
the tree into Jamaica, and the Dytch Government has immense planta- 
tions in the Island of Java which are very successful. Truly does this 
illustrate not only the wisdom of their policy from a commercial stand- 
point, but in addition the serious importance they consider the certain 
source of the valuable medicine so indispensable now to humanity, and 
with what practical steps they have been identified to prove their interest. 
Ten per cent. isnow asked, butifthe committee’s recommendation stands 
these five manufactories now so well established may live, but can not 
either grow or develop. If you take it from them they will be, after 
sixty years of protection, destroyed. 

I do not consider it necessary to discuss the question that a 10 per 
cent. duty upon quinine can make any difference in the po paid by 
the purchaser in the retail form. Sufficient has been said in the testi- 
mony before the commission as well as by the letters read from the 
Clerk’s desk in the time of the gentleman from Missouri. I ask the 
House to gravely consider the importance of maintaining this industry, 
not only from a commercial standpoint, but as an indispensable medic- 
ament that becomes as necessary during conditions of war as either a 
military or naval armament. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee now rise, that we may go 
into the House for the purpose of limiting debate on this paragraph. 

Mr. CARLISLE, I hopethegentleman from Pennsylvania will allow 
some member of the committee on Ways and Means on thisside to occupy 
a few minutes on this question. 

Mr. KELLEY.. I withdraw my motion, and will renew it after the 
gentleman from Kentucky shall have been heard. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out the last word. 

I shall not undertake to reply to all that has been said by the two 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania who have just addressed the committee, 
but I desire to call the attention of the committee again to the fact that 
everything which enters into the manufacture of this article is free ex- 
cept soda ash and aleohol. And when we attempted the other day to 
give to the manufacturers free alcohol for use in the arts the point of 
order was made against the amendment by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania himself, and it was ruled out by the Chair. The bark is 
already free under an act passed at the last session. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania tells us, however, that the platinum from which 
their retorts and vases are made can not be produced in this country. 

Mr. KELLEY. Or manufactured. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Or manufactured in this country or repaired in this 
country. But if the gentleman will turn to the bill he has reported he 
will find platinum and vases and retorts for use for chemical purposes 
are all made free. 

Mr. KELLEY. Idid not mean to controvertthat proposition. Iwas 
speaking of the question of capital involved. 

Mr. CARLISLE. These articles are all made free for the benefit of 
these manufacturers; and if the gentleman's argument in support of a 
tariff for revenue be sound—and I admit it is—these articles should be 
put, according to his theory as expressed this morning, upon the dutiable 
list, in order that the Government may derive some revenue from them, 
because they are not produced in this country and every dollar of tax 
paid upon them would go into the . 

Mr. KELLEY. My friend will pardon me. I was not stating my 
argument, but was stating the argument of that side of the House. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But forthe benefit of these manufacturers we have 
put them on the free-list. I repeat that everything is free except soda- 
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ash and alcohol. Iask the gentleman if it is not a fact that the man- 
ufacturers of quinine can use the same alcohol over and over again; that 
after having used it once as a solvent it is subjected to a process by 
which the alcohol is recovered and used again and again in the manu- 
facture of quinine? But notwithstanding this, I am willing to give 
them free alcohol. Iam willing now to permit them and all other man- 
ufacturers who use alcohol in the arts to withdraw it from bonded ware- 
houses without the payment of tax and use it free, and I regret that my 
friend from Pennsylvania does not with me on that subject. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky a question. Who asks for this tax? What manufacturers, 
whether located in New York or anywhere else? I want to know. 

Mr. CARLISLE. So far as I know all the manufacturers of quinine 
ask for this. 

Mr. COX, of New York. How many are there? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Five, as I understand it. f 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS. And there are only fifteen in the whole 
world? 

Mr. TUCKER rose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Remarking that the alcohol which evaporates can 
not be recovered, I move that the committee do now rise for the pur- 

of asking the House to limit debate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania disputemy 
statement that the alcohol can be recovered? 

Mr. KELLEY. What evaporates can not, and that is a large per- 


centage. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and 
for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
resuming the consideration of thetariff bill; and pending that, I move 
that all debate on lines 243 and 244, and all amendments thereto, be 
limited to ten minutes, . 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to amend by making the 
limit thirty minutes. 

The question being taken on the amendment, there were—ayes 61, 
noes 101. f 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend by making the limit twenty 
minutes. I think that will be fair. 

Mr. ROBESON. Gentlemen have already had thirty minutes on 
that side. i 

Mr. SPRINGER. Twenty minutes on this blood tax is not too 
much. f 

The question being taken on Mr. SPRINGER’ s amendment, there were— 
ayes 42, noes 106. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. SPRINGER called for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered; there being but 13 in the affirmative, not 
one-fifth of a quorum. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY to limit debate was then agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole, 
and resumes the consideration of the bill to impose duties upon foreign 
importsand for other purposes. By orderof the House all debate upon 
the pending paragraph and amendments thereto has been limited to ten 
minutes, 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word. 
The advocates of protection have in this instance abandoned their usual 
grounds in support of a protective tariff. Heretofore they have 
the plausible pretext that it is maintained for the purpose of benefiting 
American labor. This morning they put forth no argument in the in- 
terest of labor, but solely in the interest of five man ing estab- 
lishments in this country which they seek to enrich at the expense of 
the American laborer as well as all others. 

When this question came up before the Forty-sixth re Hig there 
eo REY eee 10 pas quinine eee ist, one of 
the first being introduced by myself. And when the vote was finally 


taken on the proposition the majority in each House of Congress was 
more than two-thirds in favor of the bill. 

When the question was presented to the Tariff Commission, after giv- 
ing a hearing to these very parties now petitioning for a restoration of 
the duty on quinine that commission unanimously reported to Congress 
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that it was not an industry that needed any protection and decided that 
the article should remain on the free-list. 

If we analyze all the arguments that have been advanced on the other 
side of this House the fact stands out prominently that they are all 
simply and purely in favor of re-establishing a monopoly of the most ob- 
noxious character. What do they seek to do by this tariff? They are 
seeking to put a tax on the unfortunate victims of malarial diseases for 
which there is no absolute specific except quinine, in order to enrich 
five man ing establishments in Philadelphia and New York. 

I feel it my duty, representing thousands of people who are yearly 
afflicted by malarial diseases, to say a word in their behalf and enter 
my protest against this unjust tax. - 

I wish that in this Committee of the Whole there was an opportunity 
to call the yeas and nays on this proposition, so that I might see un- 
covered those gentlemen on this floor who fail in their duty to the 
ple by passing between the tellers and voting against this proposition. 
They are thereby enabled to conceal from their constituents their favor- 
itism for these monopokists. 

This is a most vicious tax; it is a most inhuman tax; itis the cruel- 
est of all the taxes upon this list. It is nothing more nor less than a 
tax on the sick and unfortunate victims of fever and other diseases 
throughout this land for which quinine isa remedy and the only accepted 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. McCOOK. I have no disposition, of course, to prolong this dis- 
cussion. But in answer to an inquiry made by my colleague | Mr. Cox 
as to who ask for the imposition of this tax I send to the Clerk’s d: 
and ask to have read a letter from a gentleman in the same district in 
which my colleague [Mr. Cox] lives (and also like him one of my 
constituents), asking the restoration of this tax. He presents the mat- 
ter so much better than I can that I ask that his letter be read as a 
portion of my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New YORK, January 25, 1883. 

DEAR GENERAL: I take the liberty of addressing you a few lines relative to 
the tariff bill as prepared by the ‘House committee,” particularly that portion 
of it referring to sulphate quinine and sulphate cinchonidia. 

Being one of the largest dealers in these articles in this market, we are in s 
position to speak intelligently on the subject. 

View the case from an impartial standpoint (having nothing to gain or lose 
should the articles go on the free-list or a duty be imposed), I believe “a duty 
of 10 per cent, on quinia and all salts of Rhee including the sulphate, and a 
duty of 25 per cent. on cinchonidia and all salts of cinchonidia, including the 
sulphate,” to be just and equitable and absolutely necessary for the protection 
of these industries in this country. The duty ed for is light and only suffi- 
cient to put the American manufacturers in a position to compete with the for-_ 
eign doit sal who are enabled to procure the crude materials necessary for manu- 
facturing these articles in the markets abroad under more favorable conditions 
than our American manufacturers, 

In the Senate enop) quinine and sulphate cinchonidia are both pro- 


posed to be made ` 

In the House bill both are noted for 10 per cent. duty. 

The business of this country bas been seriously interfered with by the removal 
of the duty, The American product is about one-half of what it amounted to 
before the article of quinine was made free. 

The importation of sulphate quinine for the year ending June 30, 1879, was 
228,348 ounces; June 30, 1880, was 416,998 ounces; June 30, 1581, was 408,851 
ounces; June 30, , Was 744,495 ounces. Of course this amount of foreign 
quinine took the place of the same quantity that could have been made here 
had it not been admitted free of duty. 

The importations of cinchona bark in Europe and the United States also show 
the effect of this legislation: 


The increase from 32,016 in Europe to 141,812 isa remarkable showing, while 
here it has fallen off. 

The argos auinine manufactory is now in Milan, Italy. Formerly it was in 

i If both quinine and cinchonidia should be placed on the froe- 


Philadelp! 

list we would look for a suspension business in this country. Therefore, 
knowing your sentiments (as expressed upon the platform and to the writer in 
personal conversation) on this most important matter of the tariff, I do not hesi- 
tate to ask you to cast your vote and influence in favor of a duty of 10 per cent. 
on quinine and 25 per cent. on cinchonidia, ly as all other American 
industries are protected and the man of these articles have been made 
martyrs to the hue and cry for free trade. I remain, with kind regards, asever, 


Yours, very truly, 
ANDREW B. ROGERS, Jr. 
Hon. Axnson G. McCook. 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment has been 
exhausted. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House the time for debate upon 
me pee paragraph and all amendments thereto has expired. 

. COX, of New York. What is the pending amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is the motion of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER]; to strike out the lines which will be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 


Quinia and cinchonidia, sulphate and salts of, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
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Mr. COX, of New York. I want that voted out. If Ican not get it 
out I will move an amendment. 

The question was taken on the motion to strike out; and upon a 
division there were—ayes 108, noes 57. [Applause.] 

So the motion to strike ont was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Natural and imitation mineral waters and all wholly artificial mineral waters 
containing not more than one quart each, 3 cents per bottle or jug: containing 
more than one quart or fraction thereof, 3cents additional for each bottle or jug. 

Mr. KELLEY. I am instructed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means to move as a-substitute for the paragraph just read that which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Imitation mineral watersand all artificial mineral waters shall pay upon bottles 
or jugs containing not more than one quart each, 3 cents per bottle or jug; con- 


taining more than one quart, 3 cents for each additional quart or fraction 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, Does that amendment confine the 
tax to the bottle and take it off the water entirely ? 


Mr. KELLEY. It is a duty on imitation and artificial mineral 
waters. J 
Mr. KASSON. As I stated the other day, it is intended to put all 


natural mineral waters on the free-list. To effect that purpose the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means proposes this amend- 
ment, which, as I understand it, leaves the tax on artificial and imita- 
tion mineral waters at the rate proposed. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does the three-cents-a-bottle duty proposed in this 
amendment include the duty which is levied in another portion of the 
bill on bottles? 

Mr. KASSON. It ought not to be an additional duty. 

Mr. TUCKER. Would it not be better that the amendment now 
offered should include all the duty, as well that on the bottle as that 
on the water in the bottle? 

Mr. KASSON, That iswhat I understand to be the intention of the 
committee. If it is not clear, it ought to be clear. 

Mr. KELLEY. The substitute which I have submitted from the 
committee places a duty upon bottles or jugs containing artificial 
mineral water. 

Mr. TUCKER. The duty named in the amendment is 3 cents a 
bottle? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. I understand that the duty on the bottle alone, if 
it came in without contents, would be about 1} cents. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not so understand. 

Mr. CARLISLE. A cent and a half a pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. The understanding in committee seemed to be that 
it was about this rate. These bottles generally weigh more than a 
pound—some of them more than two pounds. 

Mr. TUCKER. I have a paper before me stating the weight of one 
dozen quart bottles as 16.5 pounds. : 

Mr. KASSON. The chairman of our committee will allow me to 
say that I had prepared, in accordance as I supposed with the order of 
the committee—and it was upon my motion, as the gentleman will re- 
member, that the committee acted—an amendment to read as follows: 

All imitations of natural waters, and all artificial mineral waters in bottles or 
jugs containing not more than one quart each, 3 cents for each bottle or jug; 
containing more than one quart, 3 cents additional for each bottle or jug. 

Then there should be a clause somewhere to make this include the 
tax upon the bottles. 

Mr. TUCKER. Let the gentleman add a clause to that effect. 

Mr. KASSON. I will add the words ‘“‘ which shall include the duty 
upon the bottle.” 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. The amendment offered by the gen- 
tfeman from Pennsylvania taxes the bottle, not the water. 

Mr. KASSON. It struck me in that way. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Iowa intimates that this is my 
own amendment, not an amendment of the committee. It was fur- 
nished to me by the clerk of the committee from the committee’s min- 
utes. It is the committee’s proposition. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let it be again read. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. I move to amend the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania by adding “and upon such bottle or 
Jag there shall be no other duty imposed.” 

r. KASSON and Mr. HASKELL. That is right. 

Mr. KELLEY. On behalf of the committee I accept that amend- 
ment, 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thequestion is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] as modified by the acceptance 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinots. Now, Mr. Chairman, as asubstitute 
for the amendment of the gentleman from Pi lvania I move tostrike 
out e words “‘natural and,” allowing the remainder of the section to 
-stan : 

Mr. HASKELL. Those wordsare struck out by the pending amend- 
ment. 


Mr. KELLEY. My amendment leaves out all natural waters. 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I will explain the object of my 


amendment. My purpose is to leave both the natural water and the 
bottle which contains it free of duty. I do not see any excuse for tax- 
ing efther. The bottle will not come into competition with bottles 
papan ana una; because the foreign bottle has to come in with 

e water. 

Mr. KELLEY. That question will arise in proper time when reached 
in the course of this bill. The pending amendment does not include 
natural waters, i 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I understood the gentleman’s 
amendment to embrace the bottle containing natural water. 

Mr. KELLEY. Not at all; it carefully excludes it. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Then I withdraw my amendment. 

The question being taken upon the amendment of Mr. KELLEY as 
modified, it was agreed to. 

` Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I move to amend the paragraph as 
now amended by striking out ‘‘3 cents per bottle” and inserting “1$ 
cents per pound.” £ 

A MEMBER. We can not weigh all these bottles? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. One of them can be weighed; and 
aay sre SIS you can calculate the weight of all the bottles in 
e 

Mr. SKELL. They are not all alike. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. They are not all different, are they? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his amendment again? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Itis to strike out ‘‘3 cents per bot- 
tle” and insert ‘‘1} cents a pound.” 

Mr. ROBESON. Would not that impose a higher tax in proportion 
upon the jug which is worth nothing and is not man in this 
country, than on the bottle which is worth something and the manu- 
facture of which employs a great many workmen? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I thinknot. It imposes a uniform” 
tax on all these bottles. As I understand the fact, the bottles in which 
mineral water is imported are all resold and reused. I do not see any 
reason why there should be two rates of duty on these bottles. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that the higher reason 
which ought to control our action on that amendment is this: Neither 
the gentleman from Kentucky nor myself want to give an advantage to 
artificial and imitation waters over the genuine natural waters. We have 
had a petition, signed by the best medical talent in the United States, 
hundreds in number, asking that natural mineral waters should be ad- 
mitted freeofduty. We wish tomakea distinction between natural and 
artificial mineral waters, and this does not make too much ofa distinction. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Ido not see how this makes a dis- 
tinction between the two. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I rise to a question of order. 

The iat ks 7 a arap gets state it. 

Mr. BRI . erstand, this proposes to strike out some- 
thing just inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I make the point of order that it is not admissible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is made too late, and the gentleman 
from Kentucky will proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Ido not see how a tax of 3 cents 
still levied on these mineral waters which are made artificially will 
accomplish the purpose stated by the gentleman, as the others, I under- 
stand from him, are brought in free, and there is no tax either on the 
bottles or upon the waters; that is, upon the natural mineral waters 
imported into this country. 

Mr. KASSON. In other parts of the bill, unless changed, there will 
be the same tax of 14 cents the gentleman pro 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. On natural waters? 

Mr. KELLEY. That will be in order when it is reached in its turn. 
The gentleman is raising a question in advance of its proper order about 
natural mineral waters and the bottles. We will come to it in order if 
the gentleman will allow us discussion on this. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Iask for a vote on my amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDY. I offer an amendment, to come in as a substitute for 
the amendment just adopted, and my object in offering it is to give a 
clear description of just exactly what is intended. 

Mr. KELLEY. We object, on the point of order that the clerk had 
proceeded to read the next paragraph, and further amendment is notin 

er. 

Mr. RANDALL. Do not object until the amendment has been read. 

Mr. HARDY. I claimed the floor at once. s 

Mr. KELLEY. Reserving the point of order, I will let the amend- 
ment be read. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I object to the discussion until it has been read from 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mineral waters iny ed with carbonic acid or other minerals by artificial 


pregnat: 
means, 3 cents per bottle or jug; bottles containing more than one quart orfrao- 
tion thereof, 8 cents for each quart or additional fraction thereof. 


Mr. HARDY. It is a definition of what are artificial and what are 
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maon mineral waters. I ask the Committee on Ways and Means 
tit. 
LLEY. Iam not authorized to accept such an amendment. 


Me HARDY. I withdraw the amendment. 
ae maa read as follows: 
or crude and sulphate and carbonate of, unmanufact- 
ured, o penri of 1 cent per pound, 

Mr. KASSON. I move tostrike out that clause, and desire the judg- 
ment of the committee, is a raw ma 

Mr. RANDALL. Before the lines are struck out I move to strike 
out the word ‘‘ barium.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. It is of course in order to perfect the paragraph 
before the vote is taken on the motion to strike out. 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. The word ‘‘barium’’ was inserted at the instance 
of the chemical e we had before the committee, who spoke of all 
the other articles which follow in the same ph as salts or oxides 
of barytes, and that barium was the proper heading of the whole sec- 
tion. 

Mr. RANDALL. Notwithstanding the information given to the 
committee by the chemical expert, I am advised that the word is used 
improperly and unnecessarily as a descriptive word, and that informa- 
tion came to me from practical manufacturing chemists. 

Mr. TUCKER. I haye no objection to that. 

Mr. RANDALL. Thatisall. I am not conversant myself in chem- 

, but I am advised it is proper to take that out. 
. TUCKER. Iwill say to the gentleman and to the committee 
what is chemically true of barium is that it is a metal, just as iron is a 


metal. 

Mr. RANDALL. But it is never used as here. 

Mr. TUCKER. But when you come to the iron schedule you put at 
the head ‘‘iron,’’ and then say ‘oxides and sulphates of.” This is 
merely intended to say that barium is to be followed by these other ar- 
ticles which are composed of barium as a metallic base. 

Mr. KASSON, I wish to say the definition of barium is a metallic 
base of baryta. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KASSON. And baryta or barytes is but one of the simple earths. 
My principle, as I have frequently stated, is to favor the raw material; 
this is very common and is the basis of many other things. I think 
there is no objection to this going on the free-list. There may bea 
question as to the advanced form. [Cries of “Vote” ‘‘ Vote!’’] 

Mr. RANDALL. My amendment should be voted on first, to strike 
out ‘‘barium.’’ All the others are used to adulterate white-lead paint. 

Mr. KASSON. If I understand the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, it is only to strike out the word “‘ barium.” 

Mr. RANDALL. That is all; and I make the motion because I 
think it ought not to be there. 

Mr. KASSON. I give way for that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in line 251, to strike out the word 
“barium.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The anonton now recurs on thêamendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I trust the motion of the gentleman from Iowa 
will not prevail. This, Mr. Chairman, is an important product in the 
State of Virginia. 

Mr. MARSH. What is the motion pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The motion pending is the motion proposed by 
the gentleman from Iowa to strike out, which has been read twice. 

Mr. MARSH. Can it not be again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, The been will bles haa the pending amendment. 

The amendment was 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has it not hea ‘debated already under the rule? 

bay CHAIRMAN. It has not. The gentleman from Ohio is recog- 
nized. . 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iwas proceeding to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
trust the motion of the gentleman from Iowa will be voted down, for 
the reason that this is a valuable product in the State of Virginia; Go 
the duty which we have put upon this material is only in p: 
tion with the duty on materials of like character. It Beak iy sales duty 
when contrasted with other crude materials. Ithink we ought to stand 
by this bill and by its symmetry; and for that reason I hope the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Iowa will not be accepted by the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. KELLEY, I desire to say in addition thatit is a reduction from 
one-half cent a to one-fifth of a cent a pound, and I donotthink 
the duty ought to be removed entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is upon agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Iowa, to strike out lines 251 and 252. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out the last word. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] has referred to this art- 
icle as an industry of importance in the State of Vi Barytes is 
an earth, it is true, and is a raw material, just like iron ore and all the 


ores of i is are raw materials, none of which I find on the free-list 
in this bi Barytes is mined for in the earth, and as a crude material 
is prepared for the market in Virginia as well as in other parts of the 
country. The present rate of duty, as appears here from the tabulated 
statement furnished by the ent, is one-half a cent per 

und. Iproposed in committee, when it was there to reduce 
it to one-third of a cent—I proposed to reduce it to one-fifth of a cent. 
I said that was sufficient; that our people would be content with onc- 
fifth of a cent a pound, that is to say, two-tenths of a cent per pound, 
while it is under the present tariff system five-tenths of a cent. Under 
the present rate of duty it pays an ad valorem rate of 72 per cent., and 
I propose to make it two-fifths of the present rate of duty. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as you are reducing all protective vn Virginia Tam 
perfectly willing to dos so, and, as I said, that every remus foot 
shall bear equally in the reduction which every oth ustry on all 
other of thecountry must bear. This two-fifths of a cent per pound 
duty, as I said, is sufficient in my judgment for thatindustry in ourState. 
That brings the duty down and below 30 per cent., while at presentit 
is, as I have said, over 70 ad valorem. 

Mr. KASSON. Does the gentleman from Virginia affirm that this 
industry in Virginia needs protection ? 

Mr. TUCKER. I do not affirm it. - 

Mr. KASSON. Then if it needs no protection why does the gentle- 
man ask for it? 

Mr. ROBESON. Let me ask the gentleman from Virginia if it does 
not employ Virginia labor to mine it? 

Mr. TUCKER. It does. 

Mr. ROBESON. And they are paid for that labor? 

Mr. TUCKER. They are. 

Mr. ROBESON. If it is imported and sold in the markets of this 
country it is en by some other labor? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; produced by pauper labor. 

Mr. ROBESON. And in thatcase it is not produced by the labor of 
Virginia and they receive no wages from its production ? 

Mr. TUCKER. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. ROBESON. Then I go for Virginia labor all the time and I 
favor its protection. 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Iowa, if he 
will give me his attention a moment, has not given this subject much 
thought or investigation. This I wish to say to this commit- 
tee, is an element in the industries of this country with which I am 
somewhat familiar. I have seen thousands of tons of it, and have been 
engaged in its mining and manufacture myself. It is not an interest 
that is local in Virginia, but it is largely manufactured in Missouri. 
There are enormous enterprises there which make it by the thousands 
of tons permonth. It isan article that needs protectionsimply because 
it is mined in Spain at little expense and is sent to this country asbal- 
last and comes in free, and consequently comes in competition with the 
mines of Virginia, Missouri, and other places. It is used in cheapen- 
oe penia: It has been also used in large quantities for other manu- 


A MEMBER. It is used, then, for fraudulent purposes. 

Mr. HORR. It maybe ‘also used moreor less in perpetrating frauds. 
It is a white, tasteless substance when first mined, as white as snow, 
and in its crude form it costs very nearly as much as inits refined form, 
because it involves but very little to manufacture it, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing being very t, as it is merely ground up and 
washed; and if persons claim isk bem iy I think my friend from Vir- 
ginia would find there is as much reason for protection for this as inthe 
case of the metals. 

Mr. TUCKER. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The question being taken on Mr. KAsson’s amendment, it was not 

to. 


The Clerk read lines 255 to 258, as follows: 

Barium, chloride of, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Barium, all salts of, fit for medicinal use, and not otherwise enumerated or 
provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to strike out the lines just read. Iam ad- 
vised those four lines should go out and that the articles named should 
be remitted to the general class of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was not agived to. 

The Clerk read line 259, as follows: 

Refined borax, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. ROSECRANS. I offertheamendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Add the follo 


“And all other char unite, bana Wr wach and products used in E S, or the 
ae 8 cents for each pound of anhydrous borax theoretically obtained there- 


ga ROSECRANS. I desire to state to the committee that the object 
of that amendment is to make the tariff on borax and the products from 
which that salt is obtained conformable to principle and to chemistry. 
In the first place, I would,state that this salt— ed borax—is largely 


used by blacksmiths, steel-workers, and manufacturers of glazed earthen- 
ware of the finer sorts, and also for the preservation of meats, so that its 
use is widely diffused over the country. 
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A second fact that I wish to state is that the trade in or supply of 
that salt since 1842 has been mainly in the hands of one large firm in 
the city of New York, and that that firm has managed the tariff so as 
to keep the control of the market up to the time when borax produced 
in the Pacific States began to appear in the New York markets; that is 
to say in the year 1873. 

A third fact that I wish to state is that since that time the produc- 
tion of borax on the Pacific coast, mainly from the arid alkaline plains 
in Southeastern California, Nevada, and Utah, is made in this way. The 
crude salt is taken from the ground, lixiviated, concentrated, and crys- 
telized. Those are the sources from which the salt is produced. 

Among the deposits found on our coast there are a few where the salt 
though impure and crude is very rich; and those few spots afford this 
salt at a moderate price. But the average cost of producing it from 
those plains amounts to about 7} cents a pound. Before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means the firm in New York which has monopolized 
the trade stated that at the time of the appearance of that salt in New 
York the market price was 33 cents a pound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAGE. Irise to offer a substitute. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Ishould like to have a few moments more. 

Mr. PAGE. I will say to my colleague [Mr. ROSECRANS] we have 
the same object in view but I am afraid his amendment is not specific 
enough, and I desire to offer an amendment which provides a specific 
duty. I send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out line 259 and insert as follows: 

“Pure boracic acid, 7 cents per pound; commercial boracic acid, 6 cents per 
pound; refined borax, 5 cents per pound; borate of lime, 5 cents per pound; 
crude borax, 5 cents per pound.” 

Mr. PAGE. I think the Committee on Ways and Means ought to 
accept this amendment. Thereis no reason, in my judgment, that can 
be given why boracic acid should be put upon the free-list. It is known 
to the committee that out of one pound of boracic acid one and a half 
pounds or more of refined borax can be produced. Therefore with this 
duty there is no protection at all to this industry; and I can not con- 
ceive how the Committee on Ways and Means of this House overlooked 
this fact. I more than half believe it was done by mistake. When 
they have given protection as they ought to many industries that use 
borax it seems strange that an industry like this, confined as it is al- 
most exclusively to the Pacific coast, should not have the protection of 
a duty that will at least protect it. It seems to me that the commit- 
tee ought to accept this, and I believe this House will. 

Iam a protectionist; I have always acted with the protectionists of 
this House; I speak for a people that demand ion for their borax 
and for the labor expended upon it. And I believe that while you pro- 
tect other industries that use this material 50 and 60 per cent.—to 
which I have no objection but will give it my support—you ought at 
the same time to protect an industry which has grown up within the 
last few years on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask the gentleman from California whether the 
rate of duty he proposes would not be actually more than protection; 
whether it would not be prohibitory ? 

Mr. PAGE. I think not. 

Mr. RANDALL. - I did not know; I merely asked the question for 
information. 

Mr. PAGE. I want tosay to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] that if you admit boracic acid free you give no protection to 
refined borax. I only ask a sufficient rate to protect that industry, 
and I appeal to the American House of ntatives, which is always 
in favor of protecting every infant industry and the labor of the country, 
to put this on a par with other articles that are protected in this bill. 

California or the Pacific coast produced nearly 4,000,000 pounds of 
borax during the past year. And it is said that you can make one and 
seven-tenths of a pound of refined borax out of a pound of boracice acid. 

I do not know how that is done. My colleague [Mr. ROSECRANS] 
knows better than I do; but it is a fact, as was well demonstrated be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL and Mr. BERRY rose. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. Berry] on the right of the Chair. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iwould like to know, after two speeches have been 
made in favor of this proposition, if this side of the House can not be 

ized for a moment to say a word against it? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair understood the gentleman from Cal- 
itornia on the left of the Chair [Mr. PAGE] to speak against the amend- 
ment of his colleague [Mr. ROSECRANS]. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Kansas next. 

Mr. BERRY, All I wish to say is this: It is well known to this 
House that lam not a protectionist. But human natureis human nat- 
ure, and whenever the hog is to be cut up and divided around we on 
the Pacific coast desire a piece of the hog mms of the pork. [Laughter.] 

Now, here is absolutely an infant industry. On the Pacific coast is 


found the crude material, and it has been difficult to manufacture the 


refined article from it even with a duty of 10 cents a pound. Practi- 
cally we have had no duty, because, as has been stated here, of the ad- 
mission free of the boracic acid from which refined borax is produced. 
That acid costs absolutely nothing; it comes from the bowels of the 
earth; and all that it costs to lay it down in this country is the expense 


of handling and rtation. 

On the Pacific coast much of our country is absolutely worthless for 
any purpose except the production of the crude material from which 
borax is manufactured. It yields that substance in large quantities. 
If we had cheap labor and good facilities for transportation we would 
require no protection. But it is known to this House that labor in 
California receives higher compensation than in any other part of the 
country. - 

If it is the desire of gentlemen on this floor to protect American labor, 
here is an opportunity to doit. If you will place on this article a tariff 
duty such as you are placing on other articles, we will ask no further 
protection. But until that is done we can not compete with other coun- 
tries in the manufacture of refined borax. 

In arranging your tariff we desire that you shall not overlook the 
Pacific coast, as has been done heretofore on almost every occasion. We 
demand at the hands of this House equal rights, nothing more. 

Mr. HASKELL. I hope gentlemen on the other side will give me a 
moment’s attention. I believe the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROSECRANS] will admit that boracic acid is now free. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. It has been free since 1873. 

Mr. HASKELL. And that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PAGE] proposes to put a duty of 8 cents a pound 
on boracic acid. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. On anhydrite of borax. 

Mr. HASKELL. Refined borax in the United States is to-day worth 
about 12 cents a pound. i 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Thirteen cents a pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. And the amendment proposes a duty of 8 cents a 
pound on an article which is now free. 

Mr. BERRY. I want the gentleman to understand that I 
advocate that amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. I want merely to have the thing understood, to 
see if I was rightabout this matter. The only borax beds inthe United 
States are to be found in California and Nevada: Teel’s Lake, in Ne- 
vada, and one or two places in California where the crude residuum is 
scraped up from the beds of lakes and springs. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. And also in Utah. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think my friend from California [Mr. ROSE- 
CRANS] was urging yesterday thatall crude materials yielding but little 
revenue should be put on the free-list. 

Mr. ROSEC: S. If the gentleman will allow me, I did not say 
any such thing. 

She gsc Now, I want to go as far as anybody in perfecting 
this bi 

Mr. ROSECRANS. AN I wanted was to puton the free-list articles 
that did not produce any revenue. 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to ask this question: a duty of 8 cents a 
pound on boracic acid, the crude material found in the western parts of 
this country, would be probibitory, would it not? 

Mr. ROSECRANS. No, sir. 

Mr. HASKELL. It would be about 75 per cent. ad valorem, and it 
looks to me as if it might possibly be prohibitory. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. Not by any means. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will offer one further suggestion, because I am a 
protectionist, and I am talking to gentlemen who when their ox is 
gored are very sensitive. . 

If you do not put such a rate of duty on this article as will permit 
its importation, then you will find the country in this condition: the 
only sources of supply of the crude material which we have in this 
country are in California and Nevada. From our manuiactories in the 
East and the Mississippi Valley run the great monopoly lines of rail- 
roads to the country of the gentleman from California. 

Therefore, if a duty is placed on this article so that the people of the 
Eastern part of the country can not import it at all it would bea se- 
rious blow to industries located on Eastern tidewaters, because it will 
be impossible for them to transport the crude material across the country 
on account of the high rate of freight. 

Now, in adjusting this matter, in closing I desire to say simply that 
I will leave the whole thing to the considerate judgment of the House. 
All I ask is that my free-trade friends on the other side of the House 
whoare clamorous for a prohibitory duty on this article shall consent 
to have such a rate of duty fixed upon it that importation will be pos- 
sible and competition may be established. If that is done I will not 
say a word in opposition to it. 

Mr. BERRY. Let measkthegentlemanaquestion? Will not your 
protection cheapen the article? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, sir, if you—— 

Mr. BERRY. And have you not competition in transportation by 
the route around the Horn and that across the country? [Here the 
hammer fell.] I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. PAGE. I renew it. I do not wish to detain the committee; 


do not 
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but will state that since borax was discovered on the Pacific coast 
the price of English borax has been reduced from 30 to 15 cents per 
pound, and the price of boracic acid hasalso been reduced. This Ameri- 
can industry ought to be protected. We only desire enough duty to pro- 
tect those who are engaged in this industry in the United States. 
Mr. ROSECRANS. I rise to oppose the pro forma amendment of my 
Colleague. I wish to explain the difficulties which appear to exist with 
regard to the introduction of free boracic acid.. Let me say, as I said 
in the beginning, that the successive Committees of Ways and Means 
since 1842 have been managed by the men who have this trade in their 
hands, so as to enrich themselves without bringing revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. I call attention to the fact that in 1873 they had so managed 
that borax was selling for 33 cents a pound; and all the blacksmith 
shops in the United States were consumers, as well as all persons en- 
gaged in the manufacture of fine pottery. It is even used as a deter- 
gent in making soap liquids. When California borax came into the 
market what did the men controlling this interest do? They had bo- 
racic acid put on the free-list, and borax taxed 10 cents a pound. What 
for? To exclude borax and to enable those who had control of the Eu- 
ropean market for boracic acid to manufacture refined borax in this coun- 
try and keep up the price as high as they could. Did they succeed in 
keeping it up to the price at which it was held before the introduction 
of California borax? No, they did not; because California borax came 
into competition; but having in their hands free boracic acid, the crude 
article of which the gentleman from Kansas speaks, they were enabled 
to destroy our industries and tax our people at their free will. 

I wish to refer to a statement before me showing the duty on these 
articles under the various tariffs from 1842. The duty imposed on bo- 
racic acid by the tariff of 1842 was 5 percent. Then the gentleman who 
now manages this business made his advent into this country. Refined 
borax under that tariff was free. The duty on borate of lime was 25 

cent. ad valorem. In 1846 Congress determined to puta 20 per cent. 
‘esau on the tariff. Then, boracic acid being taxed 20 per cent., re- 
fined borax was taxed 25 per cent., and borate of lime 20 per cent. In 
1857 there was a reduction in the tariff. The rate on boracic acid was 
then fixed at 4 per cent. and on refined borax at30 per cent. Thus the 
refined borax was excluded, and the control of this article was continued 
in the same hands. Theduty on borate of lime under the tariff of 1857 
was 12 percent. By the tariff of 1861 the duty on boracic acid was 10 
per cent., on refined borax 3 cents a pound, and on borate of lime 10 

cent. These rates continued up to 1867, when there was another 
change, all these changes being for the purpose of enabling this one large 
monopoly to control the market. From 1867 to the present time 10 
cents a pound duty has been charged on all refined borax imported into 
this country. Whatis theconsequence? Last year the whole revenue 
obtained from the importation of refined borax was less than $500. In 
the mean time this firm has been importing boracic acid free, thus fore- 
stalling the markets of Europe—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PAGE. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. ROSECRANS, it 
was not agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

At the end of line 259 add: 
“Pure boracie acid, 5 cents per pound; commercial boracic acid, 5 cents per 
pound; borate of lime, 5 cents per pound; crude borax, 5 cents per pound.” 

Mr. KELLEY. Oncommercial or crude boracic acid the duty should 
be lower than on the pure. I suggest that the gentleman modify his 
amendment by naming 3 cents instead of 5 as the duty on commercial 
boracic acid.’ 

Mr. HASKELL. And the same rate on borate of lime. 

Mr. PAGE. I modify my amendment by adopting the suggestions 
of the gentleman from Pı lvania [Mr. KELLEY] and the gentleman 
from Kansas [ Mr. HAKL] 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to vote for this 
large addition to our dutiable articlés. I wish to say to my friend from 
California that the information before the Committee on Ways and 
Means—certainly that which came to me—was that California has most 
remarkable natural facilities for the production of these articles; that 
their beds compare favorably with the best beds in the world. From a 
statement I recollect very distinctly the profits of this concern were said 
to be enormous under existing conditions and would remain enormous 
under such arrangements as we effect by the bill. If the gentleman 
from California says that concern is not making reasonable profits in Cali- 
fornia, and that it needs protection in order to continue the industry in 
California with reasonable profit, then a new basis for our action will be 

resented. 
p Mr. ROSECRANS. The only information before the committee was 
a letter of Phizer & Co., in New York, the very men who hold the mo- 
nopoly and have held it for forty years. 

Mr. KASSON. Ido not remember that. 


Mr. HASKELL. Let me say about the monopoly, that boracic acid 
comes from Italy. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. And these people have the monopoly of it. 

Mr. HASKELL. Any man can import it who chooses to go into the 


business; and simply because there is only one in the business does not 

prove to my mind that there is any monopoly, especially when any other 

person can import it who chooses to doso. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to say a word in addition, and that is this, 
that this company not only, as I understand it, hold the control, but 
have a lease of the Italian product. Now herein our country isa crude 
material that costs ing except for labor, and those gentlemen on the 
other side of the House who claim this bill is for the protection of labor 
should agree to what we ask, Seray whee: it is no more than will 
give us sufficient protection in 0: that we may take up from the earth 
this raw material it into a merchantable commodity. 
The material itself costs nothing, and only transportation and labor are 
required to bring it as a commercial commodity into the market. 

I say it isacase of pure protection to labor, and I wish to see whether 
gentlemen who are so loud in their profession of a desire to protect 
labor will in this instance break down this monopoly so as to enable 
our infant industries on the Pacific coast to have a small portion of this 
“hog.” [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. STEELE. Did not the gentleman from California at the last 
session of Congress come in here and ask us to protect his people from 
so much cheap labor? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BERRY. We do not want slave labor in this country. That 
day has passed. We are in favor of freemen. 

Mr. STEELE. If you get the protection you ask in this instance 
for your infant industry in California, will you then vote for the bill? 

Mr. BERRY. If you take out of it some of the rascalities and in- 
famies which it now contains, I may perhaps do so. 

Mr. STEELE. In other words, you want the bill made just to suit 
you and not tosuit anybody else, or you will vote againstit. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Pcs TORC SANN. x wish pa offer = antai oe amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, o; a moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The pending amendment is the Alne of- 
fered by the panana a colleague [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I will move, then, an amendment to comein as 
a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will again be read. 

The amendment was again read. 
we PAGE. Now let the Clerk read what will come in as a substi- 

fate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Boraciec acid, 6 cents per pound. 

Commercial boracie acid, 5 cents per pound. 
Refined borax, 3 cents per pound. 

Borate of iene, 4 cents per pound. 

Crude borax, 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I should like to have the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. The only reason I have for wanting his 
particular attention is that it arranges the different salts of borax which 
come into the market and which we want to use in their chemical or- 
der. I ask his favorable attention to the amendment, for the other is 
crude and unfair. I object to it especially for the first, that it 
is not made to express and be in accord with the chemical order of these 
different salts of borax. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have no amendment pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment is that offered by the 
gentleman’s colleague. 

Mr. ROSEORANS. I have the same objection to the amendment. 

I thought it was offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. z 
The question recurred on Mr. PAGE’s amendment. ; 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 37. 
Mr. RoSECRANS’s substitute was rejected. a 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Cement, Roman, Portland, and all others, ground and unground, 20 per cent. 
valorem. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike ont ‘‘20” and insert “10” per 
cent. ad valorem. I knowof no reason why this article should be taxed 
at 20 per cent. It is an article of universal necessity and in eral 
use, and unless the gentlemen on the other side of the House on the 
Committee on Ways and Means can give some reason for retaining 
this rate of duty I think it should be red Cement is an article 
used for building, as everybody knows. 

Mr. KELLEY. The present rate is 20. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend by striking out “20” in this 
line and inserting ‘‘15.” 

Mr. KELLEY. There is a verbal correction in the line just passed, 
line 256, which I desire to make. The word “‘baryta’’ should be sub- 
stituted for “barium”? in this line, as there are no salts of barium, but 
there are of 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the verbal amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] will be con- 
sidered as agreed to. 

There was no objection. . 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I now offer the amendment which I suggested, to 
strike out ‘‘20,’’ in line 261, and insert *‘15.” 

Mr. HASKELL. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois if he wants to increase the duty 5 cents on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thatamendment was lost. The committee voted 
down the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky, and 
now I propose to insert “‘15” as the rate of duty upon cement, instead 
of 20 per cent., as proposed by this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard upon the 
amendment? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Only a word. I need not refer the gentleman to 
what the President has said upon this subject [laughter], but I can re- 
fer him to what he said upon another subject, a sort of a general point 
in connection with the tariff, and which I commend to his prayerful 
attention. The President said in a recent message communicated to 
the House: 

It is one of the tritest maxims of political economy that all taxes are burden- 
some, however wisely or prudently imposed. 

The Tariff Commission stated in its report that a general reduction of 
duties would be made all along the line, averaging from 20 to 25 per 
cent. That was recommended by them, as I understand it. I have 
looked, Mr. i in vain for that general reduction. Here is an 
item which seems to me that the language used by the Tariff Commis- 
sion very properly applies to, and where we have a right to ask the Rep- 
resentatives of the people that the wise recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission shall be carried out. A reduction here to 15 per cent. ad 
valorem would be about a reduction equal to the 25 cent. recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission, and which it was conceded in that 


eg hate ought to have. 

her than that, Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of this com- 
mittee to the fact that while cement is a manufactured article to some 
extent, yet it is practically in the nature of a raw material. It is the 
material used by mechanics and farmers in constructing their houses, 
wells, cisterns, &c., to a large extent, and should be madeas free as pos- 
sible inorder that their homes, the shelter which is required by the people 
of this country in the winter time, and especially the laboring people who 
are little able to pay for expensive houses, should be made as cheap to 
them as possible. 

It is one article that enters very largely into general consumption 
and nearly all classes of the laboring people of this country, especially 
those who are engaged in building, are concerned with. ‘ It is therefore, 
I say, a matter of justice and equity that it should be made as cheap 
as ible to the people of the United States. . 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 76. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whiting and Paris white, dry, three-quarters of 1 cent per pound; ground in 
ofl, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out ‘‘ three-quarters,” in line 262, 
and insert ‘‘ one-quarter; and I propose, to follow that with the propo- 
sition to strike out ‘‘one,’’ in line 263, and to insert ‘‘ one-half.’ 

This, it seems to me, is a most extraordinary rate of duty proposed 
by the Committee on Ways and Means to be imposed upon this article, 
which is in very general use throughout the country, and is an article 
of absolute necessity to farmers who desire to e their fences and 
buildings from worms or from the weather. One hundred and ninety- 
three and one half per cent. ad valorem is proposed by this bill to be 
imposed upon Paris white, an article, I repeat, of the greatest necessity 
to every farmer in the country who proposes to paint his fences or his 
farm building. I do not think that this committee, when its attention 
is called to the fact that this high rate of duty is imposed, will sustain it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like to have read for the 


information—— 
Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No; I rise to favorit. I ask my 
colleague, as he has not exhausted his time, to yield to me. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I will do so, simply repeating that every manu- 
factured agricultural implement, such stg sae and all articles of that 
kind, must use this in paint, as well as the er who would preserve 
pia buildings and fences. I yield the remainder of my time to my 
colleague. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I would like to have read, in the 
little time I have, the evidence taken before the Tariff Commission on 
this subject. I will read it myself: 

Paris white is made from English cliffstene, which is admitted free of duty. 
It costs in England 36s. per ton, or 39 cents per 100 pounds, the duty on which 


$1 per 100 pounds, or a p on of 256 cent. It is used very l 
manufacturers wall-paper, oil-cloths, in whiteni i &e. T Aad 


sumption of Paris white amounts to many thousand tons per annum. The 
quantity imported for the eleven months named, including whiting, amounted 

619 tons, of the value of $14,146, on which the Government received in 
As the article of cliffstone, from which this is manufactured, is 


to onl 


duty 9.25. 


not found in this country, and the manufacture of it here employs but very few 
people, we would suggest that the duty be fixed at not over 25 per cent. 

Whit costs in England 20s. per ton. or 21 cents per 100 pounds, the dui 
which is 1 cent pound, ora protection of 476 per cent. It is an article of 
almost uni consum n, being used extensively by the wall-paper manu- 
facturers, in the manufacture of putty, oil-cloths, and a variety of manufactures. 
It is made from eae Fee a substance which is not found in this country, 
and admitted free of duty. e are not aware of any having been imported for 
some time, although as the articles of Paris white and whiting are classed to- 
gether in statistics, being very similar, it is difficult to state positively. We 
would suggest that the duty be fixed at 25 per cent, 


Mr. HASKELL. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, the duty in this 
bill is upon the ground and prepared whiting. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And upon the dry. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, but that is ground. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It imposes the duty upon the dry whiting as well 
as that which is ground in oil. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, but the dry is also ground from the cliffstone; 
the only difference is that one is ground in oil and the other is not. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Here is the language of the ex- 
perts in reference to it. 

Mr. HASKELL. I know about the manufacture of it as well as the 

It is ground into a flour, and that ground product is what we 
put in the bill; and the cost of it after itis ground is1} cents per pound. 
There is no 200 cent. about it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The plain whiting costs in England 
21 cents per hundred pounds, the duty on which at 1 cent is a protec- 
tion of 476 per cent. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is the crude. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. It is the crude Iam s of. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman will find the crude is higher priced 


than that. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Now here is the expert on whose 
testimony this action must be built, suggesting that the duty be fixed 
at 25 per cent. instead of 476 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. The committee’s bill makes a reduction from the 
present tariff on whiting from 1 cent per pound to three-fourths of a cent 
per pound; and on “‘ ground in oil” from 2 cents per pound to 1 cent 
per pound. I think the reduction is as great as ought to be made. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman think that a rate equivalent 
to 193 per cent. ad valorem ought to be imposed on this article? That 
is what the committee still leave on it. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will accepta duty of one-half cent 
and leave the “‘ ground in oil” to stand as it is I am willing to make 
that proposition. : 

Mr. CARLISLE. I want a vote on my proposition first. 

The question being taken on Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment, to strike 
out, in line 262, ‘‘three-fourths of 1 cent” and insert “‘ one-fourth of 
1 cent,” there were—ayes 43, noes 73. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I call for tellers. A quorum has not voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChairappoints as tellers the gentleman from 
Kansas, Mr. HASKELL, and the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. CAR- 
LISLE. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 74, noes 79. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. KASSON. I move now tostrike out “three-fourths ” and insert 
**one-half;’’ so that it will read: 

Whiting and Paris white, dry, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I now move to amend line 263 by striking out ‘‘1 
cent” and inserting “‘ three-fourths of 1 cent;’’ so that it will read: 

Ground in oil, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. KELLEY. That is too greata reduction; it affects the duty on 
the oil as well as the material of the whiting. It is a proposed reduction 
from 2 cents to three-fourths of a cent on an article on which we have 
laid a high duty for the oil. Iam willing to see it brought down in 


| comparison with the other items to 1 cent, and then the putty—and it 


may give gentlemen some information to remark that putty is simply 
whiting ground in oil—should be put at thesame rate, 1 cent. I hope 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky will be voted down, 
and that ‘‘ground in oil’’ will be kept at 1 cent, and that putty will 
also be kept at 1 cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. My proposal is to reduce the 1-cent rate proposed 
by the committee to three-fourths of 1 cent. And if the information 
furnished to us by the statistician is correct, three-fourths of 1 cent will 
be equivalent to 129 per cent. ad valorem. It would be 193 per cent. 
at 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. Does he include the value of the oil? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Of course he includes the value of the oil in the 
article because he estimates the whole value of the article ground in oil. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If I understand correctly this is a material not 
found in this country. 

Mr. HASKELL. After it is prepared it is practically putty. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But the crude material is not in this country. 
It is found in England. It is there ground or it is ground here, You 
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propose, even under the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
to place a protection of 129 per cent. in favor of having it ground here 
instead of there; and you do not havethe material here at all. 

Mr. KELLEY. That percentage is based on the whiting, not the oil. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is what I am talking about. : 

Mr. KELLEY. Whiting, crude? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am talking about whiting, crude. I propose 
to say what I wish to say in my own way; and what I say is, there 
ought to be some reasonable limit somewhere to this percentage of pro- 
tection. When you have got up to 100 per cent. you have got mighty 
good protection. An industry that can not take care of itself at 100 
per cent. protection ought to wait a while. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is the calculation, leaving the element of chief 
cost out. : 

Mr. CARLISLE. When the statistician estimates the value of the 
s zonne in oil” the oil is an element of value which enters into the 

tion, 

Mr. ERRETT. There could be no percentage calculated, because 
there were no imports. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Then the rate is absolutely prohibitory. 

The question being taken on Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment, it was not 


to. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Ioffer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In line 263 strike out ‘1 cent per pound” and insert “‘30 per cent, ad valo- 


rem ;” so that it will read: 
“Ground in oil, 30 per cent, ad valorem.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlman from Kentucky desire to be 
heard on his amendment ? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No, sir. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I propose to to the amendment 
for amoment. I wish to inquire of the gentleman from Kentucky 
where he proposes to insert the 30 per cent, ad valorem? 

.Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. After the words ‘ground in oil.” 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. A rate of 1 cent per pound is only 33 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. No, sir; it is a rate of 129 per 
cent: 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I am obliged to the gentleman for the 
information he has given on this subject. I rose more particularly to 
call attention not only to this but to the precedingline. My opinionis 
an ad valorem dutyshould have been laid in the preceding line on whit- 
ing and Paris white, for the reason there is such a difference be- 
tween the prices of thetwo. Paris white is worth almost double what 
whiting is worth. In England Paris white is worth 39 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, while whiting is worth but 21 cents per hundred pounds. 
In this country Paris white is worth from 90 to 130 cents per hundred 
pounds, while whiting is worth from 50 to 60 cents per hundred pounds; 
so that one is worth almost double the other. 

If a specific duty of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound is laid upon 
these articles it will be almost prohibitory upon whiting, while Paris 
white may be admitted under it. It seems to me that in all such cases, 
in order that equality of taxation may be provided, instead of imposing 
a specific duty we should have an ad valorem duty. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL, Just a word. The rate of duty proposed to be 
placed on this article is not especially for the protection of the whiting 
manufacturer. The duty proposed on whiting ground in oil amounts 
to only 7} cents per gallon on the oil used in the manufacture. Unless 
some provision of this sort is made which will at once help the whiting 
men who are in that business you will open up the whole oil question, 
for the mixture of the whiting with the oil does not amount to much. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. Is not the average rate of duty on 
oil 30 per cent.? 

Mr. HASKELL. The average rate of duty on oil may be what you 
please; but you will not find in this bill an oil rate of less than 12 cents 
per gallon. A gentleman on the other side of the House moved to make 
the duty on cotton-seed oil 30 cents a gallon. With this rate of duty 
on whiting mixed with oil, the duty on the oil will be about 7 cents a 
gallon. It is intended to prevent cheating in oil, rather than to pro- 
tect the whiting. 

The question was taken on the amendment; and it was not agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michi reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon imports, and for other purposes, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr, ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a joint resolu- 
tion of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 323) making appropriations for continuing 
the work of the Tenth Census, 


IN MEMORY OF HON. J. W. SHACKELFORD. 


Mr. VANCE. I ask unanimous consent that the hour of 3 o’clock 
p. m. on Saturday, the 17th day of February, be fixed as the time for 
paying due respect to the memory and character of Hon. John W. 
Shackelford, late a member of this House. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON HON. GODLOVE S. ORTH. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, a few days agoI announced the death 
of my late colleague, Mr. ORTH, and gave notice that at an early day 
the House would be asked to suspend its business that the friends and 
associates of the deceased might pay appropriate tribute to his virtues 
as a Representative and a citizen. The time for these ceremonies has 
arrived and I offer for consideration the resolutions I now send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the business of this House be suspended that suitable honors 
E be paid the memory of Hon. GODLOVE §. ORTH, late a Representative from 


Resolved, That in the death of Mr, ORTH the country has sustained the loss of 
a safe counsellor, a patriotic citizen, and an able and faithful public servant. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect for his memory the House at the 
conclusion of these cerem: shall adjourn. 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Mr. BROWNE. Death, says Horace, makes no nice distinctions, but 
approaches all with equal step and knocks alike at the door of the hovel 
and the portals of the palace. During this Congress it has entered this 
hall, and its shadow has fallen upon O’Connor and Allen, Hawk and 
Lowe, Updegraff, Shackelford, and ORTH, and blended their lives here 
with that brighter life on the othershore. Death preaches an impressive 
sermon to the human soul. In the memorable words of Burke, ‘It 
feelingly teaches us what shadows we are and what shadows we pur- 
sue.” However short a man’s life may be there gathers about it always 
something of love and sympathy, and when it is gone some fond hope 
and bright ambition perishes. No man has lived without making some 
impression, for good or ill, upon his generation, and no one is wholly 
dead whose memory or whose example inspires the humblest to higher 
purposes or more noble resolves. The dead leave their work behind 
them as an example and a warning, to be judged by what has been 
accomplished, by the spirit that inspired it, and the temptations and 
dangers that environed it. 

The career of one who saw long and honorable service in this House 
is now completed. It was a life full of generous deeds. Let us, like 
the angel of the Koran, as we stand over the dead man, speak of the 
good deeds he sent before him. 

GODLOVE S. ORTH was born near Lebanon, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, April 22,1817. He was a descendant from a Moravian family 
which emigrated from one of the palatinates of the old German Empire 
to the colony of Pennsylvania about the year 1725, under the auspices 
of Count Zinzendorff, the celebrated missionary. His grandfather, 
Balthazel Orth, was an ardent patriot in the Revolution, acted as pro- 
yost-marshal for his district, and drafted members of his own family 
for service in the colonial army. The Hessian prisoners captured at 
Trenton were by the orders of Washington put into his custody, and 
he imprisoned them in the old stone church of the Moravians still 
standing at Lebanon. His ancestry lie in the adjacent church-yard, now 
awaiting some Old Mortality with his chisel to reproduce the epitaphs 
on their moss-covered tombstones. 

Mr. ORTH, after securing such an education as could be obtained in 
the common schools of his native State, took an i course of in- 
struction at the Pennsylvania College at Gettysburgh. He located 
there, read law in the office of Hon. James Cooper, and was admitted 
to the bar in March, 1839. The great West was developing very rap- 
idly at this time, and to an enterprising and ambitious young man it 
was an inviting field. He was attracted by the activities and opportu- 
nities of that growing section, and soon after his admission to the bar 
crossed the Alleghanies and found a home by the beautiful Wabash, at 
La Fayette, where he continued to reside until ‘‘the wheels of his 
weary life stood still.” Here he at once entered upon the practice of 
law, and young as he was, by his learning and integrity soon won a 
lucrative business and a place in the front rank of the profession. He 
took an Active part in the famous and exciting campaign of 1840, and 
secured at a bound a position of prominence in Indiana politics. 

In 1843 the Whigs of Tippeeanoe County nominated him as their can- 
didate for the State senate, and although the county was Democratic 
he was triumphantly elected. Though one of the youngest, he was one 
of the ablest of the senate, and so well did he perform his part that be- 
fore the close of the term he was chosen president of that body by a most 
complimentary vote. He thus became acting lientenant-governor. He 
remained in the senate from 1843 to 1850, and was, during a portion of 
this period, chairman of the committee on the judiciary, a position ten- 
dered him by a Democratic presiding officer as an evidence of the high 
estimate placed upon his integrity and learning by his political oppo- 
nents. In 1848 he was a candidate for Presidential elector on the Tay- 
lor and Fillmore ticket, and took an active part in the memorable cam- 
paign of that year. 
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For ten years subsequent to the close of his service in the State sen- 
ate he devoted himself almost exclusively to his profession. He did 
not again appear in public life until the slave power revolted against 
national authority and proclaimed its purpose to forcibly destroy the 
Union. After several of the discontented States had mustered for bat- 
tle, when either a compromise or peaceful separation or war seemed in- 
evitable, the General Assembly of Virginia invited all the States to a 

conference to meet at Washington on the 4th of February, 1861. 
The object of this meeting, as announced by Virginia, was to adjust, if 
possible, the pending struggle by an amendment of the Constitution 
giving further security to the rights of the people of the slave-holding 
States. Indiana promptly responded to this kindly invitation, and Mr. 
OrtH was appointed by Governor Morton one of its five commissioners 
to this peace congress. His associates were Caleb B. Smith, Pleasant 
A. Hackleman, E. W. H. Ellis, and Thomas C. Slanghter—names now 
canonized in the hearts of our people. Not one of these men is now 
living, all of them having died before Mr. ORTH. One who reviews to- 
day the p ings of that notable conference will be surprised at the 
shortness of the roll of its survivors. Tyler and Fessenden, Morrell and 
Reverdy Johnson, Chase and Wadsworth, and almost all the distin- 
guished men who met in that extraordinary assembly have passed away. 

Mr. ORTH was more a listener than a talker or an actor in that con- 

. He soon became convinced that an honorable adjustment was 
hopeless; that the malcontents who inaugurated the rebellion would 
accept but separation or terms that would bind for all time the free 
States to the juggernaut of the slave-masters. To such conditions he 
knew his. people would never submit. He believed, moreover, that 
the Constitution as it was, correctly interpreted and honestly enforced, 
gave ample protection to the institutions of the South. Although anti- 
slavery in his sympathies and sternly opposed to what he believed to be 
the encroachments of slavery, he stood for the enforcement of law, 
and was one of those who, if the law demanded it, ‘‘would have given 
Shylock a verdict for the pound of flesh although he had to take it from 
his own bosom.” 

When the peace congress adjourned Mr. OxrH was convinced that 
war could not long be averted, and upon his return home he addressed 
his people on. the situation, forecasting with remarkable accuracy the 
future of the country. He pointed out to them the imminence of the 
danger confronting them and exhorted them to meet it with a courage 
that neither sacrifice nor suffering could subdue or dishearten. 

The war opened, and from its beginning he championed the cause of 
the nation with all the zeal and enthusiasm of his nature. In every 
phase of that fearful conflict—in victory, in defeat—he gave the Union 
his active support, and from the first gunat Charleston Harbor until the 
surrender at Appomattox he insisted that a vigorous and aggressive 
war policy was the price of peace and union. 

Mr. ORTH had but a brief experience in the military service. When 
~ in the summer of 1862 Indiana was threatened with an invasion on its 
southern border he responded to the call of the governor, and putting 
himself at the head of a company of his fellow-citizens reported for 
duty. He was sent to the Ohio River and put in command of the ram 
Hornet. He continued on duty until the emergency that called him 
into the service was over when he returned to his civil pursuits. 

He was elected a Representative in Congress in October, 1862, and 
first took his seat here on the 4th of March following. He was returned 
by his district to the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, Forty-first, by the State 
at large to the Forty-third, and again by his district to the Forty-sixth 
and Forty-seventh Congresses, having at the time of his death seen 
fourteen years of service as the trusted representative of a most intelli- 
gent constituency.. No man could command the confidence of such a 
constituency and hold it long and unwaveringly without possessing real 
merit. 

His services here began in the most eventful epoch in our history. 
The Republic was in the agonies of a most cruel civil war. Its expenses 
were enormous, and the generosity of its expenditure of money was 
only paralleled by the profligacy with which a heroic soldiery poured 
out their blood. Taxation seemed to have reached its uttermost limit, 
and yet our revenues fell far below the demands of the times. 

The Treasury was empty, our finances in disorder, but the war went 
on, increasing in magnitude and intensifying in bitterness, until the 
coolest and wisest dared not predict its duration, its results to our civil- 
ization or our democratic system of government. The friends of the 
Union were divided in their counsels, and some began to lose hope of 
success. Gloom overshadowed every household. There was sadness 
and sorrow aboutevery hearth-stone. ‘‘ Everyshore had its tale of blood 
and its record of suffering.’’ 

The dead lay on every hillside and in every valley, by the waters of 
the Ohio and under the shade of the magnolia and the cedar of the 
South. The roar of hostile guns mingled with the moans of the dying 
and the agonizing sobs of bereaved sisters and mothers. It was under 
such sad surroundings Mr. ORTH assumed the duties of Representative. 
That he conscientiously and fearlessly did the work assigned him is a 
part of the record of those troublous times. 

After the war he had to grapple the new and perplexing questions of 
reconstruction, and here, too, he proved himself equal to each occasion, 
never forgetting the cause of freedom and ever having an eye to the 
glory of his country. 


He served on several of themost important committees of the House, 
and among them the Committee on Freedmen, the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, the Committee‘on Ways and Means, the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He brought to the discharge of his committee work an intelligent indus- 
try which won for him therespectand confidence of his associates and a 
position of influence in the House. While on the Freedmen’s Committee 
he matured and reported several measures for the protectjon of that 
large and friendless multitude which the war was daily transforming 
from chattels into men. As a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs he was, when that question was before the country, opposed to 
according belligerent rights to Cuba, and on behalf of a minority of 
the committee presented a report embodying his views, which was sus- 
tained by the House and indorsed by the country. 

During the discussion which followed he said: 

I yield to tleman he fl f this Hi in R of pen 
for a pecule who; athena froma <coprension 2 fighi fay for AEEA enon. 
It is an American sentiment that all men sho be 4 ese generous im- 
pulses are part of our nature; they are among the earliest impressions of our 
thay ne pe as g arra of every Ameria. fous EA e TE eege 

are e prou 
not be ited to influence official action in derogation of the just rights of 
others. Ifmy Spey could give the Cubans independence and separate na- 
tionality they should have it before the going down of the sun, But, sir, when 
Iamasked to entangle the Government in a controversy in which we have every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain, I can not do it, I dare not do it, and I havethe 
fullest confidence that this House will not do it. 

Mr. ORTH advocated every advance movement of his He was 
in the fullest sympathy with the emancipation policy of Lincoln and re- 
corded his vote for the amendment abolishing slavery. He also zeal- 
ously supported the fourteenth amendment and followed these measures 
to their logical conclusion by aiding to put the ballot into the hands of 
the newly made freeman. On the subject of human rights his views 
were radical. He hated oppression and was intolerant of what he re- 
garded caste legislation. He combated the anti-Chinese legislation of 
this Congress because he thought it an attack on liberty. 

Among his last speeches in this House was an earnest and eloquent 
protest against this measure. He said: 

The proposed legislation is based on race and color, is in derogation of justice 
and right, subverts the time-honored traditions of the fathers, tramples alike 
upon treaties and statutes, strikes at the fundamental principles of republican- 
ism, and seeks to rob our nation of the brightest je in its coronet of glory. 

$ e = = = + Ka 

From the landing at Plymouth Rock, from the settlement at Jamestown, down 
through all our varied history, our people have placed themselves on God's 
word andannounced their belief that He had “ made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth.” This is the foundation-stone upon 
which our people have erected the grandest structure of human government 
known to man’s history. 

The first political document promulgated by the feeble Colonies in vindication 
of their action formulated this faith into the declaration that “all men are created 
eguak” endowed with certain inalienable rights, among which is “ the a 
of in AE whieh ly tie right of monn TOR Whecencevex his taseee, Ke cies 
ay or his interest might isp oi 

Upon this old gospel of liberty and equality he placed himself at the 
beginning of his political life and he adhered to it in his last utterances. 
He wrote in his creed the philosophy of Hugo: 

Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! There is nothing to add—nothing to re- 
trench. They are the three steps of the supreme ladder. Liberty is right; 
equality is fact ; fraternity is duty. All the man is there. 

Upon the adjournment of the Forty-third Congress President Grant 
tendered him the position of United States minister to Vienna, which 
he accepted. While abroad he was chosen by the almost unanimous 
voice of the Republican party its candidate for governor of Indiana. He 
resigned his mission in compliance with the request of his friends to make 
the race for that office. During the canvass he withdrew from the ticket 
because of local opposition to his candidacy which he was induced to 
believe would imperil the success of his party. His long term of serv- 
ice, his party prominence, his ive character, his uncompromising 
devotion to principle, and his adherence to his convictions made 
him a conspicuous mark for his enemies. Eminencein any walk in life, 
and especially in politics, invites criticism and censure. He lives to 
little purpose who is without foes. It is unfortunate that in our po- 
litical warfare we are apt to justify the assassination of private character 
if it promotes partisan success. If party ends require it we too often 
remorselessly murder a good man’s name. But the fame of him of 
whom I speak is safe from defamation now. He is beyond the reach 
of reproach. After a third of a century of public life, after ample op- 

ities for amassing wealth, Mr. ORTH died comparatively poor. 
If he had faults, venality was notoneofthem. His frugal, temperate, 
and unostentatious habits, his disregard of wealth, vindicate his char- 
acter from such an imputation and rebuke those who calumniated it. 

It was my good fortune to know Mr. ORTH somewhat intimately for 
a score of years. He was of a sunny nature, and had a cheerful word, 
a genial smile, anda hearty greeting for all. No man ever had friends 
more devoted and self-sacrificing than he. He hada personal magnet- 
ism which attracted men and held them. They stood by him in every 
vicissitudeof his fortune. Noassaultupon his record or his honor weak- 
ened their faith or caused them to falter in their friendship. It was 
thought that at times he was unduly sensitive and too quick to suspect 
offense; butifthis was a weakness it arose from ‘‘ that of honor 


that felt a stain as a wound.” No life is wholly faultless; his had itg 
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frailties; but when the account of its deeds here is made up there will 


be found a large balance on the heavenward side. He was self-reliant, 
and prosecuted his work with an energy that deserved success if it did 
not always achieve it. Asa thinker and a speaker he was ive 
but tolerant; urging his point with the zeal of an enthusiast, he freely 
aceorded honesty of purpose and conviction to those who combated his 
opinions. His was simple, his manner earnest, his illustra- 
tions well chosen. There was no attempt at display—no straining after 
effect. He sometimes festooned his thought with an apt quotation and 
gave point to his logic by an appropriate anecdote. A man of convic- 
tions and integrity of purpose, before forming an opinion he examined 
the factsand only accepted conclusions after trying the foundations upon 
which they were made to rest, 

But I can not farther trace his personal or social traits or his publie 
career. Imperfect as my sketch has been, I must leaye it, knowing 
that all my omissions will be supplied by others. 

Mr. ORTH was in declining health for some time before his death. At 
the close of the last session of this Congress he visited Berkeley Springs, 
hoping by rest and recreation to regain his wasted hand be ready 
for the labors of this session. He did not find the relief he sought, but 
returned homeaninvalid. Notwithstanding his feeble and broken con- 
dition, his party friends again tendered him the Congressional nomina- 
tion. He accepted the race and attempted to make a canvass, but dis- 
ease had so impaired his health that he was unable to address the people, 
and he did little more than appear at a few of the political meetings 
held in his district. Isaw him for the last time at the close of the cam- 
paign. It was apparent then that the end was near. Within a few 
months disease had made sad inroads upon the vigor of both his body 
and mind. He was making a manful struggle to rally his decaying en- 
ergies, but the brightness of his life was fading away and the gloom of 
the evening fast gathering about him. Within a brief month, at his 
old home, with friends and family about him, death closed the scene, 
tender hands bore his remains to the church-yard and laid them forever 
away. He sleeps now all regardless of life’s struggles or its storms. 

While his count en linger around his grave their aspirations will ascend to 
Heaven that a kind Providence may grant our beloved country many more such 
men. 

These are his words spoken at the bier of Thaddeus Stevens, I re- 
p them, and here by his new-made grave express the hope that the 

ture of our free and prosperous Republic may be blessed with many 
such men as GODLOVE S. ORTH. Now— 


Let us breathe a prayer above his sod 
And leave him to his d God. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, we have all been shocked and pained 
at the mortality among members of the two branches of Co: 
During the present session seven members of this House have been 
swept away by the fell destroyer. 

And on yesterday I was informed by the Librarian of Congress that 
since the 4th day of March, 1871, of those who were then members 
of either one or the other branch, or who had been since that time, 
twenty-two Senators have died, and sixty-nine members of this House 
have been called to lie down in the cold, damp grave, apart from earth, 
to sleep that sleep that knows no waking. How forcibly we are im- 
p with the words of Watts: ; 

this clay must be your bed, 
In spite of all your towers; 
The tall, the wise, the reverend head 
Must lie as low as ours. 

I desire, Mr. Speaker, with the preparation of only a few hours, as a 
colleague on the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the lamented GODLOVE 
S. ORTH, to submit a few remarks on his life and character. 

On the 16th of December last he departed this life and wound up a 
long, eventful, and honorable career. We now pause for a time to do 
honor to his memory. In your time, Mr. Speaker, and in mine, few 
men have filled so many positions of prominence and trust as he whom 
we now mourn. I can not better recount the public services rendered 
by him to this country than by reading from the Congressional Direc- 
tory a statement which was published during his life and presumably 
by his consent: > 


He gave to his State six years’ service in its senate; and if he had lived 
to the 4th of March next, he would have served fourteen years in this 
House. He also served in the peace congress of 1861 and in the vol- 
unteer military service of the late war; and for several years he repre- 
sented his Government as minister to Vienna. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that no man could have been so often honored, 
and retained for so many years in high positions, who did not possess 
noble qualities of head and heart. His associates and acquaintances on 


this floor will, Iam sure, gladly unite with me in testifying to his ability 
and to his warm-hearted, ial, and generous nature. 

I have said that he was a man of ability. His long-continued pub- 
lic service in various positions, the duties of which he di with 
honor to himself and benefit to his country, marked him as a man of 
ability. His career at the bar, even in his youth, was a brilliant and 
a one. I need not remind members around me of the high 
rank he took here with us; of the various chairmanships of important 
committees that he filled from time to time; the various important 
committee reports which he prepared and presented; of the various 
able speeches he made during his membership here. In addition to all 
this, Mr. Speaker, be it said that GODLOVE S. ORTH lived and died an 
honest man. But once during his eventful career, extending as it did 
over a period of nearly forty years, are we told by those who knew him 
lon and best, was his character assailed or his integrity impeached. 
In the year 1876 Indiana was regarded as politically a doubt{ul State. 
It was regarded as an important factor, if not the deciding factor, in 
the Presidential election of that year. Each of the great political par- 
ties was organizing for the campaign. Each aimed to put forward its 
strongest and most available man as a candidate for governor. The 
Democratic party nominated as its candidate the lamented James D. 
Williams, once a prominent and ular member of this House; and 
the Republican party, passing by its scores of distinguished men, nomi- 
nated GODLOVE S. ORTH, and recalled him from his foreign mission. 
Scarcely had he returned to his home, having resigned his position 
abroad, when rumor, oftentimes a lying jade, cast suspicion upon him, 
and asserted that he had fallen from duty’s path and violated the rules 
of propriety by accepting a fee to prosecute certain claims—ata time, too, 
when he was a member of Congress and when those claims were under- 
going investigation by Congress. A due rd for his memory prompts 
me now and here to say, in view of all the lights upon that subject, that 
this rumor was without foundation. It took the wings of the wind and 
flew to all parts of the country; and notwithstanding the fact that no 
witness, then or since, has ever been found to verify it and no record 
ever produced to sustain it, the only course left for Mr. ORTH to pur- 
sue in the political frenzy of the hour was to retire from the contest, 
to wait and watch and bide his time for vindication. He returned to 
his home and retired to private life; he returned to the people by whom 
he had often beeh honored, to the people who had passed in review the 
deeds of his life—the people who had watched him from boyhood to 
the time when the white flakes of age settled upon his brow—he re- 
turned to the people in whose breast there was a deep-seated conviction 
that GoDLOVES. ORTH was an honest man. They believed he had been 
wantonly pursued and persecuted. They remembered the fidelity with 
which he so long and so ably served them and served his country in 
various prominent positions. They remembered the dark hours of 1861, 
when the country was filled and startled with rumors of war, and how 
he exerted himself through the medium of the peace congress of that 
year to avert the horrors of war. 

Failing in that effort he returned to his home, headed a military com- - 
pany in the volunteer service, and went forth to fight for his country, 
her liberty and her laws. Their admiration for the manand confidence 
in his integrity and his innocence inspired them with a determination 
to set him right before the world. Thisthey did by electing him to the 
Forty-sixth as and re-electing him by a largely increased majority 
to the Forty-seventh Congress. Thus, Mr. Speaker, was his brow dur- 
ing his life wreathed with vindication and victory. Of the accusation 
against him and the manner in which his constituents repudiated and 
crushed it out, it may be well said— 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

His life on earth is ended. His friendsand country are left to mourn 
his loss. But though death has deprived them of his services, it has 
not taken away the result of his labor. Life leaves the body, and the 
body is borne to the ground from which it sprang. Fruits fall to the 
earth and decay, but never a fruit that did not leave its seed, and never 
a life that did not leaveits example. Thesun of man’s life goes down, 
but the star of his example remains fixed in the firmament. 

Mr. ORTH’s career is ended, and his friends point with pride to his 
record, the record of a scholar, a statesman, and a patriot. 


Oh God! It is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing, 
In any shape, in any mood, 


Mr. CALKINS. Mr. Speaker, in the few remarks I am about to sub- 
mit upon the life and character of my dead colleague, I shall omit any 
extended reference to his public career, which has been so fitly epito- 
mized by my colleague [Mr. BROWNE]. “At the time of his death there 
were few men better known in the State of Indiana than Mr. ORTH. 
He began his public career quite young, and passed with amazing ra- 
pidity through many grades of political life. He neverattained the full 
measure of his ambition; but his aspirations were not higher than his 
merit deserved. That he did not entirely succeed is not a fault, for he 
was always willing to make personal sacrifices that the principles for 
which he struggled might obtain. He was personally popular, and held 
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his friendships with a firm grasp. His public speeches were earnest 
and sincere; and his manner unostentatious and attractive. His lan- 
guage was fluent and well chosen, and his zeal was fervid and impres- 
sive. He was bold in expression, plausible in argument, and pathetic 
in appeal. He never apologized for public action, nor took refuge in 


silence from public assault. He never placated an enemy at the expense 
of a seai, nor did he resort to doubtful expediencies at the sacrifice of 
ciple. 

The basis of his political action was that of absolute justice, and his 
motto was ‘that it were better to fail in the right than to succeed in 
the inca Politically he was a thoro discipli and his 
remarkable success in that field was largely attributable to the solid 
phalanxes of his personal fairness. 

He had enemiesin hisown political party, as all men of decided views 
and large individuality must have, but he possessed the-skill of main- 
taining them in line without driving them from the party of their choice. 
He maintained his party leadership in his own Congressional district for 
a quarter of a century, and when he died was serving his seventh term 
in this House. 

He did not escape harsh citicism; but he lived to place his triumphant 
vindication in the permanent records of his country which he served 
so long and faithfully. 

As a citizen he had the respect of those who knew him best, without 
regard to party affiliations. As a neighbor he was obliging and as a 
friend he was firm and true. 

His rank as a lawyer when he left the bar to enter politics was fully 
up to the standard of the best lawyers of the State. He was generous 
and charitable, and gave for the love of giving and not for the love of 
praise. He was gentle in disposition, and anxious toadd to the ‘‘sum 
of human joy.” He did good deeds from choice and not for personal 

advantage. He had a kind word for all, and was best pleased-when 
making others happy. He had strong religious convictions, but they 
were not hampered by narrow constructions or uncharitable dogma- 
tisms. The best trait of his character was found in his domestic rela- 
tions; he was a loving husband and a kind, indulgent father. 

His public career was remarkable, and fitly illustrates many of the 
rare qualities which he While in health he never was de- 
feated for a popular office at the hands of the people. When first a 
State senator he was one of its Pring members and was chosen pre- 
siding officer. In this field he won his reputation as a skillful par- 
liamentarian, and often on the floor proved himself a quick and ready | eign 
debater. 

He was appointed one of the peace commission in 1861. He per- 
formed the delicate and arduous duties of that place with si ability. 
His heroic devotion to the doctrine of an inseparable union of these 
United States, without further compromises, did much to secure the line 
of policy which the Administration afterward adopted. He was in 
thorough sympathy with Governor Morton in the arming and equip- 
ping of troops, and supported the vigorous prosecution of the war for 
the suppression of the rebellion. He never doubted the righteousness 
of the Union cause, nor despaired of final victory for our arms. He was 
not disheartened at reverses, nor did he flag in his zeal for the Union 

- in the darkest hour of the rebellion. 

He gave to his country his services as a volunteer and risked his life 
for its preservation. His services in this House during the war were one 
continued line of devotion to his country, and all his public acts be- 
spoke his sympathy and love for the volunteer soldier. 

His long service in this House bears testimony to his ability as a 
statesman. He did not often speak in debate, seg when he did he com- 
manded attention from his fellow-members. distinguished himself 
while at the head of the Committee on worden ‘Relations; he familiar- 
ized himself with our foreign policy, and was the author of a bill to 
perfect our consular and diplomatic system. He mastered the details 
of this department and was recognized authority on all questions affect- 
ingit. Hewasthoroughly American in sentiment, and wasimbued with 
the idea of the equality of all civilized people before the law. He de- 
spised caste and took no pleasure in the shallow pretenses of foreign 
courts; and when he represented our country at the court of Vienna he 
was ambitious to represent the model republic in the simplicity of pure 
democracy, without being offensive, and all who knew him in that po- 
sition will bear testimony to his signal triumph in that direction. 

While at the head of the Committee on Foreign Affairs he became 

of many of the secrets of the unwritten history of this country 
which happened during that time. His version of the acquisition of 
the Territory of Alaska by this country was new andinteresting. Iam 
not able to recite it with sufficient accuracy to venture to give it here. 
I have no doubt that when the history of the lives of Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Sumner are rewritten in all their details the purchase of Alaska 
by this country will not be an uninteresting chapter, especially if the 
true reason is given as understood by Mr. ORTH. I regret that the 
occasion did not arise while Mr. ORTH was living, which would have 
gron him the opportunity to state his version of this matter. 
Mr. ORTH was my friend. I have known him from my childhood. 
From his lips I have received many words of enco ent. He was 
in full sympathy with the men who toil and labor. life him- 
self in poverty and knew what it was to succeed in spite of it. He ap- 
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preciated the burdens which honest toil demands and rejoiced at the 
success which triumphed overit. He wasa lover of liberty, a friend 
of the oppressed, and an advocate of universal freedom. 

His last sickness was painful; but he bore the tedious approach of 
death with patience and resignation. He looked death in the face 
without a shudder and calmly awaited its triumph. When the cold 
waters were gathering about him and the power of speech was fading 
away he clasped the hands of those dear to him and whispered, ‘‘ Happy.” 
Thus peacefully he passed away; and heis as far from us to-day as the 

and those who perished before the flood. 

As one of the members of the committee of this House I attended 
his funeral at his home in La Fayette, Indiana. Theday was inclement, 
but the multitude of people from his own neighborhood as well as from 
all the principal points in his old Congressional district, and delegations 
from different parts of the State, could not be deterred from paying this 
last tribute of respectto his memory. All that is mortal of our dead col- 
league lies in the beautiful cemetery adjoining the city where he lived 
so long and whose people he loved so well. The verdure of spring will 
decorate his grave. Loving hands will strew flowers there. These will 
fade and wither, but the monuments he has erected by his public acts 
will survive forever. 


Mr. ROBINSON, of New York. Again the dusky wing of death 
darkens the doors of this House. Another distinguished soldier has 
fallen in life’s battle. To-day a nation pauses to pay respect to the 
faneral procession. As it passes I bow my head in reverence and join 
the weeping throng in the mournful miserere for the dead. 

I have not risen to deliver a eulogy on the deceased statesman, nor 
shall I sen adh sketch the honorable steps by which he ascended to 
fame. been and will be done more appropriately and thor- 
oughly by his colleagues and friends in this House and in the Senate. 
I have risen simply to say a word or two that may appropriately come 
from me in the general sorrow for his untimely death. 

Mr. ORTH and I first met in the Fortieth Congress, which ee 
here in its first session on the 4th of March, 1867. He had long 
a distinguished position in hisadopted State, as he afterward allot pin aoe 
of trust and honor in national affairs, both at home and abroad. 

He had been a member of the Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Con- 
gresses, and at the commencement of his Congressional career just 
twenty years ago he was appointed a member of the Committee on For- 

a position which he still occupied at the time of his death. 
Hes and I served together on that committee in the Fortieth Congress, 
and on the great question so thoronghly discussed and so satisfactorily 
settled in and by that his views and mine were entirely har- 
monious. Those who desire to see the rights of American citizens 
traveling abroad warmly and vigorously vindicated in an enlarged and 
American view, have only to refer to his speeches during that Congress. 
How few of the members of this House in that Fortieth Congress do 
we now find on this floor? Only elevén. A dozen have been trans- 
ferred to the Senate; one became President, another Vice-President, 
several have become governors of their several States, others in the 
Cabinet and in foreign service, and oh, how many have passed to the 
shadowy shore whose mists form an impenetrable veil to the human eye! 
a the last session of this Congress he was orie of those who delivered 
on the deceased Senator Carpenter of Wisconsin, and I remem- 
ip solemn tones of his voice as he repeated the graphic sentence of 
A Burke on asimilar occasion, and so soon to be applied to him- 
se 
- What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue ! 

It so happened that in the discussion of questions coming before this 
House during the last session Mr. ORTH and [had some differences ap- 
proaching persônalities, and had it not been for his forgiving nature, 
superior in that respect to mine, they might have permanently estranged 
us from each other. Had it even been so that we had separated at the 
close of the last session in anger, I think I should still have claimed the 
privilege which I now implore of uniting with his friends and admirers 
in paying this justly deserved tribute tohis memory. But that gener- 
ous nature which governed all his actions did not allow me to separate 
from him with hostile feelings. 

At a public meeting held in this city, composed of those who deeply 
sympathized with me in my course in this House and who thought that he 
and I did not differ so widely in sentiment upon the subject which we 
discussed with such apparent warmth, he preceded me in some remarks 
in which, though we had not for some days spoken to each other, he 
referred to me so kindly, and, on concluding his speech, so cordially 
tendered me his hand that we forgot our differences and were afterward 
warmer friends than ever. 

We parted for our several homes, hoping to meet again in the present 
session to indulge in our renewed intercourse of friendship. I hoped 
again to grasp his generous hand, the parting pressure of which I still 
feel, warm with the pulsations of his noble heart. Alas! that hand is 
cold in the icy grasp of death and the pulses of that kindly heart have 
ceased tothrob forever. Isee in his saddened house a mournful family 
group, a bereaved wife and weeping children, and I mingle my tears of 
ace and sorrow with theirs in the darkened circle of their distan§ 

ome. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has been the custom of the two 
Houses of Congress from the foundation of the Government whenever 
death has closed the career of one of its number, to suspend for the 
time the course of legislation, consider his public record, and pay a 
tribute to his memory—a custom not only beautiful in the expression 
of humane and kindly sympathy, but an instinctive admonition to the 
living. 

The public career of GODLOVE S. ORTH, who so recently moved in 
our mii in the affairs of government, was one of more than or- 
dinary duration and embraced most aga, epoch of the great 
State in which most of his life was passed. Nearly forty years ago Mr. 
ORTH entered the Legislature of Indiana as a senator at an age when 
he was barely eligible to the trust. Indiana was then almost a frontier 
State. The restless tide of emigration, it is true, had invaded with in- 
trepid steps the pathless forests and prairies stretching far westward from 
the Wabash, but the ay settlements of Indiana (except the old post 
of Vincennes) were on her southern and southeastern borders and 
moved slowly and painfully northward and northwestwardly through 
interminable and unbroken forests. 

When Mr. ORTH, buoyant with youth and hope, fixed his home on 
the Wabash, the population of Indiana, from the Ohio to the lake, was 
but little more than half a million. The last of the Indian tribes 
which for centuries had roamed the unshorn fields from the Miami to 
the Wabash had but recently cast their last glance on the graves of 
their fathers and sadly turned their faces to the West. The wealth of 
the State was a self-reliant people, fertile lands, the fruits of the earth, 
and flocks and herds; the pioneer’s cabin, whose master was more inde- 
pendent and more hospitable than a king, was still the landmark of 
every landscape; the scattered settlers on the lands, and even in towns 
and vi each the independent owner of a freehold, gloried in their 
equal condition, even in material wealth. Such were the people who, 
pleased with his sturdy and manly bearing, chose young ORTH to repre- 
sent them in their senate. 

In those days there was little accumulated wealth in Indiana; the 
whole people were employed in agricultural pursuits. Yet with the 

rness of young and vigorous communities for rapid development 
the State had already incurred a debt the burden of which very greatly 
exceeded her available resources or the tax-paying ability of her people 
to advance a system of internal improvements, resulting in the inevita- 
ble failure. This premature enterprise terminated in a greatdebt with 
no compensating result. Itwas premature, foragriculture, the natural 
employment of a free people and of all pursuits the most ennobling, dif- 
fuses and equalizes wealth, promising slow but solid advancement, while 
the artificial agencies which centralize wealth develop resources with ac- 
celerated force. These agencies were as yet undeveloped in Indiana. 

The people were eager to maintain the public credit, but the treasury 
was exhausted, and temporary expedients only resulted in the hopeless 
disorder of the finances of the State and the discontent and despondency 
of the people. At this time Mr. ORTH entered the senate of Indiana. 
He co-operated earnestly and effectually with older members of the 
house and senate, with Pennington and his associates, gentlemen of long 
experience (for it had been the policy of the people to keep their most 
trusted public servants long in their employment). Gradually theState 
arose from her despondency, and before Mr. ORTH left the senate the 
public debt had been honorably adjusted, its payment assured without 
oppression to the people, measures provided which were destined to 
place Indiana in the front rank of States in the endowment and excel- 
lency of her system of common schools—the true university of state— 
and the forces inaugurated which have placed Indiana in her now com- 
manding station in the Union. Mr. ORTH was identified with all the 
great measures of that important period and bore an h@horable part in 
their success. 

Mr. ORTH was a Whig; he was essentially and constitutionally a 
Whig, an admirer of Hamilton, a disciple of Henry Clay. He was a 

ig in the sense in which that term and that of Democracy most 
clearly express the two theories of Government, which have struggled 
in all the past and will in the future for mastery in this Republic. 

In the later years of the Whig party Indiana furnished many of its 
ablest and most devoted leaders. While Mr. ORTH was not at any 
time the recognized leader of the Whig party of the State, he stood 
firmly in its frontrank. He was the co-worker, associate, and friend of 
the great Whigs of Indiana from the time he entered the senate until 
that party was merged for the time on the great incidental issue of 
slavery in the Republican party. The Whig party of Indiana, in its 
representative men, was never so great as in the years of its decline. 
During this period Nicholas McCarty, Oliver H. Smith, Albert S. White, 
Joseph G. Marshall, George H. Dunn, Pleasant A. Hackleman, James 
Rariden, John A. Maison. Fenty S. Lane, G. Dunn, Samuel W. 
Parker, David Wallace, John D. Defrees, and Samuel Bigger, the last 
of the Whig governors of the State, were the Whig leaders of Indiana. 


All these were the associates and co-workers of GODLOVE S. ORTH; 
most of them men of national reputations; two of them, the foremost 
of them all, never in public employment, and onè of them almost the 
peer of Henry Clay in the brilliancy of his eloquence. I mention only 
the great Whig leaders of Indiana, associates and friends of Mr. ORTH, 
whoarenownomore. A fewequally eminent still survive. Alof them 
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became members of the Republican party. No period of the State and 
no party in the State has produced men more eminent for their virtues 
than the Whig leaders I have named. 

Mr. ORTH was a staunch partisan and true to his political friends. 
While in no sense an anti-slavery leader, he did not hesitate to co-op- 
erate with the body of his political associates in the movements which 
ultimately formed the Republican party, and he became one of its found- 
ers; was one of its truest and most trusted leaders from its organization 
to the time of his death, and represented his districtas a Republican in 
this Chamber for seven terms, the longest period, with two exceptions, 
in the history of the State. He entered Congress during the war, and, 
fully im with the belief that the abolition of slavery was indis- 
pensable to the public safety, he supported earnestly the amendments 
to the Constitution and all the measures looking to elevation of the 
freedmen. 

As a member of this House, Mr. ORTH, while not active in the cur- 
rent business, was attentive, careful, and pondent generally, and on 
party questions alwaysco-operating with the body of his political friends. 
While not at any time the leader of his party in the House, he was at 
all times one of its representative men and influential in its counsels. 
In debate his commanding and dignified presence, d and pleasant 
voice, and earnestness of manner arrested attention. “His style, if not 
brilliant or impassioned, was persuasive, earnest, and forcible. He was 
not the master of superior analytical power, but was clear and lucid in 
the statement and generalization of the matter of debate. His speeches 
were carefully prepared, logical in arrangement, and elevated in senti- 
ment. 

I think Mr. ORTH was not a severestudent. His was not the patient 
and self-denying industry that questioned the ages for the secrets of 
the origin and institutions of government. He lived in the generation 
of which he was a part; he loved the society of men, studied the livi 
age, and kept abreast with its current history, and was well inform 
on all questions of our domestic and foreign policy. 

But the social qualities of Mr. ORTH charmed me more than his 
talents and intellectual culture. Who that knew him and enjoyed his 
friendship will ever forget his clear, kindly eye, the cheerful and honest 
smile that lit up his strong German face, and his warm and manly 
greeting? In social intercourse Mr. ORTH was amiable, confiding, and 
cordial, He felt no distrust and was incapable of deception. His tem- 
per was joyful, generous, and hopeful. In the society of his friends his 
spirits were buoyant, even at times overflowing with good humor and 
pleasantry, but never coarse or inconsiderate of the feelings of others, 
and his language as chaste as that of a refined woman. He was a man 
of kind and generous sympathies, gentle and considerate; while easily 
aroused by a sense of injustice, and aggressive in defense, he was in- 
capable of harboring a spirit of resentment orrevenge. The very amia- 
bility of his disposition at times seemed to detract from the strength 
of his character and made him vacillate under the importunities of his 


friends. 
Political differences and partisan feuds did not impair his social re- 
lations, and through all his service here he numbered his friends alike 


on both sides of this Chamber. 

During the last summer, while the party contest was pending in ` 
which his political friends were ing to secure a quorum of the 
House, he came to my seat with the request that I should pair with 
him on the pending measure and vote in his stead to make a quorum. 
A growing tumor, he said, required absence and medical attention. Of 
course I promptly yielded to his request. I thought then that I saw 
in his face and voice an expression of sadness. Perhaps even then the 
voice of the shoreless ocean he was so soon to sail had fallen upon his 
ear. 

GODLOVE S. ORTH, after a service in public life, State and national, 
prolonged beyond the usual experience of our country, is dead; a voice 
that has so often filled this Chamber is forever silent; a heart that has 
throbbed with high ambition and generous emotions for so many years 
is forever still; a hand so warm and true in its grasp of friendship is 
dust and ashes. But he still lives; all of our friend that commanded 
our love or inspired our admiration lives in memory, survives in the 
realm of the infinite and the immortal. I had known him more than 
thirty years and had served with him many years in this Chamber, 
and with the record of his public services before me, differing as we had 
always on the leading measures of government, I am rejoiced that I 
can say, in the severity of truth, ‘‘that record is one of faithful public 
service, unmarred by a stain of dishonor, beneficial to his country, of 
high honor to himself.” 


Mr. DEUSTER. Mr. Speaker, in the ceaseless war of the fell de- 
stroyer, Death, upon humanity, another useful life has run its course 
long before, in our expectations, its bright period of earthly existence 
should have been completed. 

The fine qualities of our late distinguished colleague, GODLOVE S. 
ORTH, have been fitly extolled by the eloquent gentlemen who have 
preceded me. I can essay to add but little to the well-chosen words 
of their eulogistic remarks, and nothing that the merits of our deceased 
fellow-member did not surpass far beyond the value of a mere tribute ot 
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Long prominent in public life as he had been, more than usual in- 
terest naturally attached itself to his personal acquaintance, and I there- 
fore carefully studied the man long before our mereacquaintance, formed 
during the Forty-sixth Congress, ripened into the intimacy of our friend- 
ship during the present Co: What I had seen of him before had 
impressed me so favorably upen our being brought more closely 
together by our service upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs, we be- 
came much attached to each other, and [had many opportunities for ad- 
miring his practical his ready conceptions of a subject in all its 
bearings, and the faithful attention he gave to the matters placeddn his 
experienced care. Heespecially placed me under personal obligations by 
the warm interest he took in a measure I had introduced and which is 
now pending before this Congress in regard to our treaty relations with 
Germany. He readily accepted a place upon the sub-committee which 
took the measure in charge, and met me frequently at home or in thecom- 
mittee-room to discuss this subject with all the warmth and zeal of the 
patriot, the cool calculation of the diplomatist, and the discernment of 
the statesman. Even the last work of this sub-committee bears the im- 
print of his genial mind, the draft of the substitute finally agreed upon 
being in his handwriting—a document which Ishall ever treasure for its 
hallowed reminiscences. 

GODLOVE 8. ORTH was nota man easily overlooked or readily for- 
gotten. The loss of no man in this House Tte aps secede etc 
more deeply felt or so generally regretted. He distinguished him- 
self in the field, in the civil service, in the arena of forensic skill. His 
death has called forth expressions of sympathy and regret, not only in 
his own State but in the press of the whole country. To no one would 
it behoove us more to pay that sacred tribute—homage to the dead— 
than to our late associate, who closed in our midst a career of useful- 
ness such as few can attain to during the same period of life, closed, too, 
while still in the prime and vigor of manh in the midst of life and 
usefulness, ripe in honors, but not in years. 

His place may be filled, but will it be filled so well as he has done? 
His voice is silent; but the mind that caused its utterances has left its 
stamp upon the history of the day. Heisno longer with us; but Gop- 
LOVE S. ORTH will be remembered until they who so remember him 
must needs ask remembrance of the future for themselves. 

There is a deep, sad lesson conveyed by this solemn hour to us, the 
living, who see in the course of a few years so many manly bearers of 
illustrious names disappear from the sphere of activity in which they 
have filled important places. It teaches us that with the master-minds 
who grasped RAEE and helped to build the greatness of a nation 
must perish also, by the unrelenting hand of grim Death, all that vast 
experience, the gems of thought, the priceless knowledge, the illimita- 
ble reasoning power which carried their rs above a multitude 
that stood willingly aside, into the foremost ranks of the men of the 
day. 

Is such loss not deeply deplorable when we remember how all these 


qualities ht have asserted themselves, as they should, during a far 
longer period of usefulness than that vouchsafed to many of our best 
men? 


When the bright luster of an active mind has been dimmed by old 
age, we feel that nature claims its rights after the zenith of capacity 
has been reached; but we stand with awe in the presence of death when 
its icy touch silences lips that have pleaded so recently with the im- 
passioned eloquence of strong manhood, or when its withering breath 
fells to the bier a man who but yesterday seemed busied in ceaseless 
activity. 

GODLOVE S. ORTH, too, has been called from the scene of his earthly 
labors long before his friends, his constituents, and his country could 
reap the fullest advantages of his patriotism, his sagacity, his devotion. 
He has been removed from our midst in the maturity of his powers and 
abilities, with unmeasured opportunities still before him. But he has 
left behind him the traces of a strong mind imprinted upon important 
acts of legislation, upon national history itself. Mere words of acknowl- 
edgment will not do him justice. He has justly earned a warm place 
in the hearts of his friends, the gratitude of his State, and the respect 
of the country. May his memory ever be cherished. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Speaker—— 


To our gravas we walk 
In the thick footsteps of departed men. 


Seven times during the brief period of its existence this great AE 
tive body has been halted in its deliberations by the TESEN mes- 
senger of Death. The brilliant and eloquent O'Connor fell first on the 
very threshold of the present term. Then Mr. Allen, the distin- 
guished business Representative from the metropolis of the Mississippi 
Valley, was stricken down. Then the gallant soldier, Mr. Hawk, who 
carried ever with him the silent testimonial of his service and sacrifice 
for his country, was summoned suddenly away. Then Colonel Lowe, 
after a long struggle and brief fruition of the honors of his place here, 
heard ‘‘ the inaudible and noiseless footstep” at his door. P Then Mr. 
Updegraff died justas he had taken with t toil and endeavor a new 
lease upon that “‘habitation giddy and unsure which is built upon the 
publie mind.” 

Then the venerable statesman Mr. ORTH, whose memory we are con- 
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vened to honoron this occasion, departed full of yearsand honors. And 
last the young and kind and genial Mr. Shackelford, in the very 
prime ofa promising manhood, was rudely taken from his country’sserv- 
ice and the sweet companionship of his family and his friends. Nopre- 
vious in all the long years of our national history has had such 
a death-roll. With admonishing frequency the supreme and solemn 
problem which all the ages have striven in vain to solve has been thrust 
upon us. In all times and in all lands it has been the most earnestand 
im: ble desire of the human mind to peer beyond thesable curtain 
of the tomb, which never outward swings. In one unbroken caravan 
the myriads: of mankind from creation’s dawn have gone out into the mys- 
terious night of death. No single traveler has ever yet returned; nay, 
more, from none of the countless millions has ever yet come back asign 
ortoken. Thereisnomysterylikedeath. Thereisnothemeso sublime 
and grand as immortality. It has been the fondest dream of humanity 
in every age and chme, and among all classes and conditions of men, 
from the philosopher in the pristine days of the academy to the rudest 
bushman in the wilds of the jungle. When Sarpedon, theson of Jove, 
was slain before the walls of Troy, the greatest poet of all time, in his 
matchless epic, says: 

Apollo, with divine ambrosia all his limbs 

‘Anointing, clothed him in immortal robes. 

To two swift bearers gave him then in charge, 

Sleep and Death, twin brothers. 

The learning and philosophy and revelation of three thousand years 
have given to the yearning world no more light than that which 
the doubly darkened vision of the ‘*‘ blind old bard of Scio’s rocky isle.” 
Is it sleep or death? As we stand on the echoless shore and watch the 
bark of life go out and sink below the vision line of that silent, tide- 
less sea, yve can not say whether it is death or sleep whose silken hands 
have seized our purting friend. We can not know whether it is an 
ending forever or a resting between the feverish toil of life and the dawn- 
ing of the work-day of eternity. 

But with all its marvelous drapery in the thought and poetry and 
song of all the ages of the past there never was a time when there was 
so much indifferense to death as now. Is it because after centuries of 
fruitless struggle with the inscrutable theme men have dropped it in 
despair and stand mute and resigned before the unknown and unknow- 
able? Is it because the superstitious fear of death has faded before the 
brightening dawn of reason? Is it because of faith in a religion which 
points its promises beyond thetomb? Wedonotknow. From which- 
ever cause, it is clear that with the release from the ancient terror of 
death, either through philosophy or stoicism or faith, mankind have 
been infinitely the gainers. Thegreat English philosopher says: ‘‘ Men 
fear death as children hate to go into the dark.” This is the whole 
reason of the subject. Itis a childish, ignorant fear, unworthy of man- 
hood and knowledge. 

The more we know the less we fear, whether our knowledge be based 
on the cold confidence of reason or the silent submission to the inevita- 
ble or the triumphant trust of the enthusiast in faith. The basest 
tyrant that ever Spa mankind is the superstitious fearof death. It 
has been the stock in trade on which the priesthood have lived and pros- 
pered in all times. It has been the foundation-stone on which all the 
countless cruelties and crimes and follies of all religions have been 
built. With relief from this unmanly and unreasonable dread of 
death humanity has turned its face toward life and its duties. The 
curse of all generations has been the neglect of the present for the 
future, the disregard of the demands of the hour and the fritteri 
away of the narrow span of time here for the shadowy speculations on 
eternity. 

Because men have come to a practical belief on this subject the world 
has sprung from the slavish toils of the past, with its priestcraft and 
prejudices, into the grand development of human life and thought. 
The ideal of this age is the enjoyment of the blessings of life and the 
acquisition of the means to secure them. The object of life is to live, 
and not to die. The Pauline precept that “‘no man liveth to himself”? 
contains the grand fundamental declaration of the only unselfish pur- 
pose of existence, and embodies the substance of all the faith which is * 
believed to-day, the faith which builds up and creates and increases 
human enjoyment—the religion of humanity. 

The Platonic school, centuries before Paul was born, proclaimed the 
same great basic fact of all the faith which humanity and intelligence will 
ever honestly accept. This is the spirit and belief in which the states- 
man whom we honor to-day worked out the problem of life. To enforce 
and illustrate the efforts and results of his life’s struggles we have re- 
ferred to the marvelous which have followed in the wake of 
the world’s revolutions in thought and morals and society and govern- 
ment. 

GODLOVE STONER ORTH was born on the 22d day of April, 1817, near 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. He entered Pennsylvania College, at Gettys- 
burgh, in 1834, and remained until 1837. He was the orator of his so- 
ciety in 1836 and its disputant in 1837. He readlawand was admitted 
= bed bar at Gettysburgh in 1839. He subsequently removed to La 

yette, Indiana, where he practiced his profession and made his life’s 
hbo He was a member of the State senate of Indiana from 1843 to 
1849, serving a part of the time as speaker and es officio as lieutenant- 
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governor of the State, He was a member of the Thirty-ei 
ninth, Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-third, Forty-sixth, and 
Congresses. He was a member of the peace conference of 1861, andone 
-of the most trusted advisers of Mr. Lincoln through the war of the rebel- 
lion. He was minister to the court of Vienna in 1875-76. He was 
captain of Company G, Seventy-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteers. He 
received the degree of LL. D. from his aima mater in 1874. He died on 
the 16th day of December, 1882, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

His life was one unceasing struggle with adverse fate, but was crowned 
with corresponding victories, and friendly hands can frame no more elo- 
quent eulogy than to record the lessons which his career teaches. He 
was born among a quiet, industrious, frugal, farmer people. His an- 
cestors had few opportunities for intellectual culture, and he himself 
had but little means and less encouragement to procure an education. 
He spent his early years in an atmosphere from which he could draw no 
inspiration or incentive to the higher and nobler aims of life. By the 
force of his own inherent genius and character he came from the 
depths and fought his way unaided and alone to successand fame. No 
one can adequately understand and appreciate the obstacles which sur- 
round and bar the progress of a young man born of unlettered ances- 
tors in an unprogressive rural district. 

The sordid battle for subsistence which is waged for generations among 
such a people constrains their lives to the narrowest views of the ends 
of being. The struggle is to live, and, this achieved, the consumma- 
tion of human endeavor is reached. The great satirist, Juvenal, says: 
‘They do not easily rise whose abilities are repressed by poverty at 
home,” From such unpropitious beginnings Mr. ORTH rose slowly and 
steadily, single-handed in his contest with untoward fate, until he con- 
queredan honorable place among men. Thelawofcompensation, which 
never fails in any of the arrangements of nature, contributed*to help 
as unfavorable circumstances hindered him. He inherited in his hum- 
bleness of birth some things which were wonderful auxiliaries in his 
conflict with the world. 

He got from his sturdy ancestors a strong and enduring frame, a clear, 
healthy brain, a persistent and unconquerable industry, and that rare 
and invaluable possession, great good common sense. He had a com- 
prehensive and analytical intellect and a sound judgment. He was a 
vigorous and incisive speaker and formidable debater. He was a pro- 
shee and practical statesman and a capable and conservative legis- 

ator. Very few public men were as powerful before the people on the 
stump or in the foram. Very few of his com were more fully im- 
bued with the utilitarian spirit of the times or applied themselves with 
more energy and intelligence to fairly meet the demands of the country 
on the great questions in which the people are most vitally interested. 
He was a cool, courageous, manly man. He knew his rights and fear- 
lessly maintained them, as the records of the last session clearly show. 

In the very zenith of his career he learned the melancholy lesson 
that ‘‘ virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes.” He was the object 
of one of those malicious assaults which disgrace the politics of all 
countries, and particularly of this. This malevolent slander thwarted 
the pursuit of his promising career just at the critical moment when the 
future was fullest of hope. He utterly silenced his maligners when an 
opportunity came, but the poisoned shaft had done its wicked work. 
It served to lose the golden chance which, like the current, when it once 
goes by never returns. 1t left the dead statesman unscathed and clear, 
but it was ən unhappy proof of the power of calumny in party politics 
in a free government. ‘‘Censure is the tax a man pays to the public 
for being eminent.” But if there is one crime more dark and infamous 
than another it is the stabbing of fair and spotless reputation. On the 
tomb of myriads of worthy men, thus maimed and ruined in the midst 
of their fondest dreams of fame, could be appropriately written: 

A falcon towering in his pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. 

But it is better to have deserved success and failed than to have won 

the victor’s crown by fraudandcrime. It is the sublimest article in the 
faith of humanity that as the world grows wiser the shams and frauds 
of its hero worship will perish with the superstitions of its dying my- 
thology, and men will then be accorded credit for what they do and 
not for what they were ignorantly supposed to have done. In those 
better days which are already breaking on the horizon of the years to 
come there will be an impartial and unerring foram in which the judg- 
ments of passion and prejudice and malevolence will be reversed for- 
ever. With the growth of the world’s wisdom there will be a new 
measure of success which will give to duty done credit for the weight 
of calumny and contumely and maiice through which a man fearlessly 
fought the uneven battle of life. To that serene and certain day the 
dead statesman whose life and services we commemorate can safely 
trust his fame. 

In the beautiful lines of Catullus— 
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i nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
luc unde negant redire quemquam. 

He is now traveling the darksome path to that land from which they 
say no one ever returns. Whether the darkand silent journey will end 
in cold obstruction and oblivious death, or whether he will wake from 
his dreamless sleep in the glorious morning of another world, we do not 


th, Thirty- | know. We can only fondly hope and trust that the inexorable fate 


which cuts the thread of mortal life may hold— 


The golden key 
Which ope’s the palace of eternity, 


Mr. PEIRCE. Mr. Speaker, it is the common lot of all to die. We 
know that from this fate there is no escape. It is absolutely inevitable. 
We may look for it and see its near approach and yet are never ready 
to receive the grim messenger, no matter at what hour or in what guise 
he ma} appear. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 


And stars to set; but all 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 


Death lays his icy hands on our children, young, loving, and promis- 
ing, and our hearts are wrung with grief. Wecan not understand the 
mystery of their death. We see the full-grown man, in all the pride of 
his strength and usefulness, called from life to death, and such a dispen- 
sation seems inscrutable and marvelous. ? 

Three-score years pass by and with them have come usefulness and 
honors and troops of friends, but the grim messenger calls his victim 
home, and in our weakness we cry out against the divine economy that 
makes it possible, and say that more years should be added for the en- 
joyment of all these achievements. Inevitable as death is, our natures 
always revolt at its arbitrary power. Death loves a shining mark, and 
we this day mourn the loss of a friend, a lawyer, a statesman, and a 
patriot. 

Living in a stirring age, it was his fortune to serve his country at a 
time that called for the exercise of statesmanship and patriotism of the 
highest order. Few men have seen more public service, and few men 
have been more honored. 

I need not now and here trace his steps at length from early life 
through all the struggles of boyhood and manhood until he achieved 
his final success. That has already been done by my colleague [Mr. 
BROWNE]. Butit is a matter of absorbing interest that he had the iron 
will and nerve in 1839 to leave his home in Pennsylvania and seek a 
then far-off State, with slender means and among strangers, to win for 
himself a home and fame. ‘The will and the courage that prompted 
him to this were sure signs of ultimate success. With all our present 
railroad facilities it is now hard to realize the undertaking of a journey 
to a new State requiring weeks in its accomplishment. He selected La 
Fayctte for his home and lived there until his death, a period of forty- 
three years, and for that city he always had the greatest pride and affec- 
tion. Engaging in the practice of the law at a bar composed of men 
notably and conspicuously able in their profession, he soon won his way 
to the front ranks and kept it until he entered the broader field of poli- 
tics.. In the practice of the law and in polities his life was full of strug- 
gles and antagonisms, and yet he won and held in the highest degree 
the confidence and respect of all with whom he came in contact. 

Tt has always seemed to me that one of the most striking elements of 
his charaster was to be found in the courage of his convictions. His 
judgment was formed after mature and deliberate reflection, and once 
formed he stood by it firmly and immovably. He was never a time- 
server, and his record is full of instances illustrating this element of his 
character. I will give but one. When the issue was made upon the 
currency question very many of the leading men of his were in- 
clined to go with what seemed to be the ruling passion of the hour, and 
in their anxiety to catch the popular breeze sailed far away from the 
record of the party. The effect of these leaders so acting was demoral- 
izing in the extreme. : 

Mr. ORTH had voted for the resumption act and for all the leading 
features of the financial policy of his party. That policy was on trial. 
Many thought it a mistake, and evil effects from it were prophesied 
freely on every hand; but welldo I remember his heroism at that hour. 
In my city, where he was always a favorite, he was greeted with an 
audience that any man might be proud to face; and when he came to 
discuss that policy of his party how well do I remember him! With 
that serious, deliberate, and determined manner that always a‘tracted 
and convinced, he said: *‘I voted for the resumption act. I believe I 
did right, and I should do so again.” When he had finished his argu- 
ment the. doubting and hesitating were won completely over to him, 
and from that time on there was no doubt in their minds of the propri- 
ety and value of that legislation. Subsequent events have shown the 
wisdom of his action and the value of his services in breasting the storm 
of opposition and remaining steadfast to correct doctrines. Such spirits 
are the salvation of all parties. 

Mr. ORTH possessed a kind and sympathetic heart. His hand and 
heart were open to every appeal and no one wasever turned away. He 
was especially kind and tender in pia pre, atey the interests of the 
needy, and when his great heart ceased to t, and distinguished men 
and officials of the State and nation were gathering to pay their last 
sad tribute of respect, there came also very many humble men to drop 
their tears. While the public were being admitted to look for the last 
time upon that kindly many old friends and neighbors wept bit- 
terly. Among those who came was an old German soldier, in whose 
claim for pension Mr. ORTH had especially interested himself. Crip- 
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pled with wounds received in honorable service under the old flag, de- 
crepit from age, almost too feeble to walk unassisted, and braving the 
dangers of very bad weather, the old man had dragged himself into the 
house. In his hand he carried asmall sprig of evergreen. Entering the 
room containing the remains, his eyes fell upon that face he knew and 
loved so well. those cold hands in his and kissing them over and 
over again, he gave way to his grief and wept bitterly. Looking up 
through his tears he exclaimed: ‘‘He was kinder than a father to me! 
Oh, what shall I do now that he is gone!” Laying the evergreen in- 
side the casket, he said: ‘‘I am so poor, this is the only offering I can 
bring to him who was so good to me.” He begged that the evergreen 
might be buried with his friend, and turned again and again to look 
upon that silent face until led away by the Iai: What higher 
and better tribute could be paid to his goodness and tness than this. 
He had been over and over elected to the highest legislative body on 
earth; he had been high in the counsels of the men who controlled the 
destinies of his people in the hours of their deepest gloom; he enjoyed 
the confidence of Presidents and Cabinet officers, of judges and Sena- 
tors, and members of the House to which he belonged; he had repre- 
sented our country at the court of one of the richest and most powerful 
countries of Europe, and yet he never lost the affection of the humblest 
of his friends at home. They were among the very first to give evi- 
dence of their appreciation of his virtues and to mourn his loss. 

The life of a public man is in some respects most undesirable. He 
may have lived beyond reproach, but too often his entrance into politics 
makes him the mark for all the shafts of envy and malice. It seems 
impossible for any public man to receive perfectly fair treatment; and 
it would be difficult to find any one in public life who had not at some 
time been treated in such a way as to have theiron enter his soul. Mr. 
ORTH was in public life when public excitement ran high and at a 
time when pan feeling was intense, and in the contests through 
which he passed he knew some of the bitterness and rancor of party 
strife. And yet he so pursued the even tenor of an upright way that 
he retained the respect and esteem of those who were most active in the 
opposing ranks. More than once did he allude with feelings of evident 
delight and satisfaction to the fact of the entire delegation from his 
State in Congress uniting in recommending and in urging his appoint- 
ment to a foreign mission. And no one was more prompt and ready to 
do justice to others than he. He could not and would not consent to 
see any one unjustly assailed, and he would not stand by and hear a 
false accusation made for any mere temporary partisan purpose. At 
one time an estrangement came between himself and another very prom- 
inent gentleman of the opposite party, and for several yearstheir social 
relations were interrupted. In a party of gentlemen one day he heard 
the integrity of this gentleman assailed. With eye and indig- 
nant mien he came to his rescue and said: ‘“‘I have known him for years. 
He is my political enemy and I am not on terms of personal intimacy 
with him; but I know him to bean honest and incorruptible man, and I 
will not silently allow his good name to be impeached.”” The incident 
came to the ears of the gentleman, and brought him to Mr. ORTH at once 
for a reconciliation, which followed, arid always afterward they enjoyed 
each other’s friendship and confidence. 

No reference to the character of Mr. ORTH would do him justice that 
did not greatly emphasize his habitof industry. He believed that now 
was the time for the discharge of every duty, and faithfully he followed 
that belief. Upon receipt of a letter, no matter from whom it might 
come, he seemed impatient until its answer should be speeding on its 
way. He believed that anything worth doing at all was worth doing 
well, and he gave his whole attention to every matter engaging his 
mind. Every detail received full consideration, and the amount of 
work he accomplished seemed almost marvelous. As a legislator he 
labored not alone for general results, but it was his ambition to make 
every law perfect in all its details. 

Mr. ORTH was passionately fond of his family circle, and here the 
best qualities of the heart were most apparent. He believed in the 
sanctity of home, and that the man who was true in his family rela- 
tions could not be untrue to the honor of the nation. While he fully 
appreciated the honors of public life and was deeply sensible of all he 
had won, yet he believed they were only valuable as they come home 
to heighten the enjoyment of that little circle that gathered about his 
hearth-stone. AIl hopes, all honors, all aspirations, led him back to the 
charmed circle. Devoted, tender, and true, his loss has fallen upon that 
little circle with crushing force. 

Mr. ORTH’s nature contained a deep religious vein. Without ob- 
truding it upon others’ attention he always maintained the highest 
respect for religion and religious institutions. The opinion of good 
people always afforded him the liveliest satisfaction, and he eonstan any 
had in view the desire to so conduct himself as to bring no rep 
upon himself and to merit high opinion of good men. In one of my 
familiar conversations with him, which were always appreciated by ma 
he said to me, ‘‘A member of Congress can not be too 
his conduct here. Heshould remember that every night pious seis 
are kneeling down and praying forhim.”’ Our friend is gone, and those 
who enjoyed his confidence and friendship, who loved him for his esti- 
mable qualities and so profited by his om and experience, sincerely 
mourn his loss. But he is not lost to us. He is still with usin a 
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bright and enduring example. He has left to the country the legacy 
of a well-spent life. To the youth of the country he leaves an exam- 
ple of industry, of perseverance, of honesty, of patriotism, 2nd of suc- 
cess, to inspire them with lofty and ambitious purposes. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in the midst of an active serv- 
ice, where personal cares and requirements press upon us, where our du- 
ties and responsibilities are so great that we become a ive and 
headstrong in their performance and observance; in a life upon this 
floor, where seemingly the hours are altogether too short and the day 
itself but a brief hour; where strong men grapple in debate at times 
almost as fiercely as warriors do in battle; where the skill and adroit- 
ness of the one is only counteracted by the logic, the eloquence, and the 
activity of the other; where time appears to be the great desideratum 
and men are taugut that an hour lost or diverted is almost a calamity; 
while thus thorougLly engaged and absorbed in these activities, oblivi- 
ous apparently to matters of graver concern, we have been brought to 
a halt by the command of the immortal Speaker of Mankind, and re- 
minded and admonished in the most forcible and impressive manner 
that we are but mortal. 

How suddenly and how frequently this terrible command has been 
given this House is a sad remembrance to us all. 

It is our custom, and as I believe an eminently proper one, that we 

of our own motion should stop in the activities of this Chamber, and 
laying aside allthought of pressing duty devote an hourto the memory 
and honor of those of our members who have been called hence to a higher 
life, to a higher sphere of action, and to the lesson which it teaches. 
_ This hour we devote to-day to the memory of our d friend 
and member, GODLOVE 8. ORTH, of Indiana; and I would not that this 
hour should pass without rising in my place and saying a word in tes- 
timony and to the memory and to the honor of this d old man. 
Old not in years, old not in appearance or in physical and mental power, 
but old and grand in the service of his country; a diplomat, a soldier, 
and a statesman, for a period of upward of forty years almost continu- 
ously he served his State and his country well. 

His colleagues upon this floor, with exact data of his public service, 
having intimate relations and full knowledge of his public life and per- 
sonal character, have spoken eloquently and in excellent taste of his 
great worth. I speak of him, and only briefly, as we knew him here 
in recent years, and as a warm friend and as a true man. 

Mr. ORTH was prominent in this body as one of its leaders, both in 
counsel and in debate. His great experience, his thorough familiarity 
with the history of his country and the necessities of its people; his 
quick perception; his cultured mind, where were stored the treasures 
of a longand active public life; his steadfast adherence to the principles 
of his political faith, rendered him invaluable in this legislative assem- 
bly, in the preparation and in the enactment of wise and beneficial laws 
in the interest of the people and the country. He was y adapted 
to this service in which he took great pride and labored industriously. 

As a debater Mr. ORTH took high rank. Never was challenge in de- 
bate sent him which he did not instantly accept, and from a mind of 
remarkable resources and of great activity he supported his position with 
such an array of facts and illustrations, so tersely put, with argument so 
logical and eloquent, with an earnestness of manner, i tcour- 
teous and convincing, which carried conviction to the minds of all that 
he was honest in his belief and that he had the courage of his own con- 
victions, 

He was a statesman in the broader sense; he gave his energy, his great 
talents, and the best efforts of his mind to matters of national concern 
and in the interest of the general public. He was too broad for selfish- 
ness, too great to become useless through envy or jealousy, and the un- 
dermining or-tearing down of another’s position by secret methods for 
his own advancement was beneath him. He wonld extend the same 
candor to an opponent which he would expect for himself, and, taking 
an advanced and manly position, not obtruding, yet courageous in the 
consciousness of his own ability to sustain himself and the cause which 
he advocated by merit alone. 

Mr. ORTH was strong and aggressive in his own belief, yet sensitive 
as a child, and warm, exceedingly warm, in his friendships. 

I shall not forget how this grand old man, with his forty years of ex- 
perience in public life resting so gracefully upon him and lighting up 
as with a halo his charming countenance, greeted me for the first time 
as I entered this Hall, a new and young member of this body; with that 
smile which was characteristic of him and which had become a part of his 
very nature—warm, cordial, and dignified, with outstretched hands 
grasping both of mine in his he bade me welcome to public life, its duties 
and its responsibilities. With great delicacy he pointed out the various 
methods of successful legislation, and gave in kindest manner such in- 
formation as he thought would be of immediate service, so valuable to 
a new and so often unthoughtof by anoldmember. The acquaintance 
thus formed ripened into a warm and generous friendship, which con- 
tinued uninterruptedly until ‘‘his light of life went out.” 

Mr. ORTH was a true man in the best acceptation of that term, true 
to his own manhood, true to his own convictions, true to his family, 
true to all the requirements of his potent liis wus to the end tothe 
duties imposed upon him by an exacting and discriminating public. 
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Mr. ORTH was an American proud of his country, its free institutions, 
and of the unexampled progress of its people. When presented as the 
representative of this nation at court in Vienna, he addressed the foreign 
sovereign in the native tongue of the realm so perfectly that the Emperor 
immediately inquired what part of the empire he claimed as his nativ- 
ity. True to his country and proud of its citizenship, thanking the Em- 
peror for hiscompliment, he answered, ‘‘I am, sir, an American citizen, 
as my fathers before me have been for one hundred iG 

The every act of this man in a long and useful public life, in his per- 
sonal characteristics, the voice, the gesture, the expression, evidenced 
to all his thorough equipment for his service, the absolute sincerity of 
his motives, and the secret of his success in the brilliant career just 
closed. 

We bow in reverential attitude to-day and mourn the loss of this dis- 
tinguished member. We commemorate his virtues and pay tribute to 
his great achievements. 

In this sad affliction we feel grateful in the consolation we have that 
his race is better that he lived; that it was well that such a life had 
been led and such an exam: le left. 

By his death this House loses one of its old and most honored mem- 
bers; Indiana one of her great men; the nation one of its safest coun- 
selors; the people a friend and benefactor. 


Mr. DE MOTTE. Mr. Speaker, for the eighth time the shadow of 
death has fallenupon this House. Mr, Wood, of New York; Mr. O’Con- 
nor, of South Carolina; Mr. Allén, of Missouri; Mr. Hawk, of Illinois; 
Mr. Lowe, of Alabama; Mr. Updegraff, of Ohio; Mr. ORTH, of Indi- 
ana, and Mr. Shackelford, of North Carolina, have successively been 
stricken down while discharging the high trust committed to them by 
the people. Thereisno time, from babyhood to hoary age, when theap- 
pearance of death does not seem to us inopportune. There are no cir- 
cumstances under which it isnot appalling. It has been wisely ordered 
that we may not know the time appointed for us to die. The vast book 
of nature, that unfailing storehouse of knowledge, the Book divine, with 
its prophecies, its proverbs, and its promises, give no formula by which 
we may calculate the days allotted us. 

We have met to-day to honor the memory of one of the oldest, most 
experienced, and ablest of our number; one who for many years had 
served the people of his State in this Chamber and in other places of 
dignity and responsibility. Ripe in years, vigorous in mind, wise in 
counsel, sincerely devoted to the service of his country and his race, we 
deeply deplore his loss. 

GODLOVE S. ORTH was the last but one of a brilliant company of 
young men, who at about the same time became prominentin the poli- 
tics of Indiana, 

That political pentecost, the campaign of 1840, gave tongues of fire 
to these gifted young men. With an earnestness and power before 
that unknown in political discussion; with the fervor of the religious 
devotee, their eloquence, at the recollection of which the eyes of the 
survivors of that memorable campaign still kindle with enthusiasm, 
was irresistible in rallying the people to the support of General Harrison. 

Most gifted of these and of nearly thesame age were George H. Proffit, 
Joseph G. Marshall, George G. Dunn, Samuel W. Parker, E. W. Mce- 
Gaughey, Henry S. Lane, GODLOVE 8. ORTH, and Richard W. Thomp- 
son. I say with the pride of anative Indianian no State in this Union, 
no community of people anywhere of equal numbers ever produced in 
one generation a more brilliant company, 

Profit was twice elected to Congress, and by the able manner in 
which he discharged his duties secured the fullest confidence of his 
constituents. In the strength of his manhood he passed away with 
the generation preceding this. 

Marshall, estimated by those now living who knew him as the most 
talented and scholarly of them all, after having been the candidate of 
xis posty for governor of his State, died before 1850, beloved and hon- 
ored by the people. 

E. W. McGaughey was a boy in stature and in personal appearance, 
buta giant in intellect. Genial, witty, logical, and happy inthe use of 
language, he was formidable upon the stump and at the bar. He was 
dearly beloved by his party friends, and they rallied around ‘‘ Little 
Ned,” as they familiarly called him, with an enthusiasm rarely equaled. 
A Whig, he was twice elected to Congress from a pronounced Demo- 
cratic district. His was not a nature to endure defeat, so when defeat 
came he turned from the associations of his youth toa new field of labor. 
On his way to the then newly-discovered El Dorado on the Pacific coast, 
while crossing the Isthmus of Panama, he was stricken by a malignant 
fever, and with the roaring of the two great oceans for his requiem he 
died. 

George G. Dunn was twice elected to Co Before arriving at 
middle in the midst of his usefulness and in the enjoyment of the 
fullest confidence of the people, he was gathered to his fathers, 

Samuel W. Parker was also twice elected to Congress, and died more 


Eni a quarter of a century ago, honored by the people of the whole 
tate. 

oe was given to three only of these gifted men to approach the limit 
of life assigned by the psalmist. 

Henry S. Lane, ‘‘the Henry Clay of Indiana,” as he was sometimes 


appropriately called, while perhaps least ambitious for official posi- 
tions, was most highly honored with them. The people of Indiana 
withheld from him nothing they had to bestow. He was elected to the 
Legislature, a member of Congress, the governor of his State, and United 
States Senator, in all of which positions he stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the ablest of his associates. Retiring from the Senate in 1867, he 
spent the remainder of his days in quiet usefulness in the beautiful little 
city which had been his home for almost half a cen . Less than 
two years ago he went to his rest, honored and beloved by all. 

The second of the trio to enter the valley and shadow was GODLOVE 
S. ORTH, in honor of whom this august body has set apart this hour. 

He was the youngest of the brilliant company of 1840. Less gifted 
by nature, perhaps, than some of his companions, he made recompense 
therefor by unremitting study and honest, conscientious devotion to the 
letter as well as the spirit of the work he had in hand. Elected to the 
senate of his State when but twenty-five years of age, he immediately 
became so necessary to that body and took such high rank as a legis- 
lator and parliamentarian that after two years service he was elected 
president of the senate. From that time until the day of his death he 
was a trusted party leader. Skilled in the rare faculty of instance g 
his fellow-men correctly, he wasan efficient organizer. Mild 
yet plain spoken, always sincere and able to impress his associates with 
that sincerity, he was a peacemaker and a promoter of harmony. De- 
liberate, cautious, yielding when preparing for the struggles of public 
life, he was quick, obstinate, and ive when those struggles were 
upon him. In my judgment but few men of his disposition and habits 
of mind could assume his proportions in an emergency. 

For forty years, with here and there an ponent sam year, the people 
who knew him best have kept him in positions of responsibility and 
honor, in all of which he so demeaned himself as to command their love 
and confidence. 

I doubt not I will be pardoned for turning for one moment from the 
honored dead to the honored living. Hail to thee, Dick Thompson, 
last of the brilliant company of 1840; por of thy coadjutors in all 
things and superior to them in many ! ay the time be far distant 
when thy voice, to which the people of thy State have for forty years so 
eagerly turned for counsel, encouragement, and inspiration, shall be 
stilled in death. X 

The labors of GODLOVE 8S. ORTH are ended. > 

‘t The record of a neble life is that life’s best eulogy; the history of 
the deeds of worthy men their most lasting epitaph.”’ 

What Mr. ORTH has accomplished for his country and his fellow-men 
is our inheritance. 

I can make no better wish for my State nor for the nation than that 
their destiny for the future.may be controlled by men so able, so pa- 
triotic, so wise, so good as he. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it was my good fortune to be somewhat 
intimately associated with Mr. ORTH in the Forty-sixth and first ses- 
sion of the Forty-seventh Congress. Sitting at his side, I had rare op- 
portunity of knowing and learning to esteem a thoroughly represent- 
ative American statesman. Mr. ORTH was kind and considerate, and 
although a man of varied experience, a citizen who had represented his 
Government abroad with great ability and was not less conspicuous as 
a legislator in the councils of his country, he was yet unpretending, in- 
dulgent, and generous. Mr, Speaker, Mr. ORTH was proud of his coun- 
try and devoted to the republican form of government. He had seen 
the degradation of the millions affected by the pernicious system insepa- 
rable from monarchy, and realized the full force of that great truth, 
“the people can best govern themselves.’’ 

He was a sincere, ardent believer in the dignity of American citizen- 
ship, and would proclaim it with as much fervor in the presence of 
kings as when addressing an audience in the State of Indiana. Natu- 
ralized citizens appreciate his fidelity and revere his memory; and Ishall 
take leave to add the preamble and resolution adopted at a meeting of 
Irish-American citizens as atribute to the worth of an estimable, dis- 
tinguished American citizen: 

CLAN-NA-GAEL HALL, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1883. 

At the regular meeting of the Clan-na-Gael Association held on this date, the 
following preamble and resolution were passed unanimously : 

Vhereas we have learned of the death of the late Hon. G. S. ORTH, ex-minis- 


ter to Vienna, and chairman of the sub-committee of Foreign Affairs, c 
with the duty of inquiring into the cases of the American citizens imprisoned by 


the British in Ireland; and 

Whereas Hon. Mr. ORTA, as resentative and citizen, manifested a sincere 
sympathy for the Irish people and those who served and suffered for them, and 
faithfully and efficiently performed his duty as chairman of the sub-committee 
above referred to: Therefore, nl 

Be it resolved, That we, as American citizens of Irish birth or origin, express 
our deep and heartfelt regret at his death and the Poode loss to his family 
of a devoted and affectionate husband and father, to the ublic of one of its 
purest. noblest, and ablest Representatives and citizens, and to the Irish people 
of a faithful, earnest, and practical friend. 

It was ordered that a copy of the above be filed with the records of the asso- 
ciation, and that copies be forwarded to Mrs. Orth and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

On behalf of the Clan-na-Gael. 

ED. a laa 
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Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, by those who were fellow-members, co- 
laborers, and the political associates of my lamented predecessor have 
his virtues been praised and his talents appropriately applauded. With 
tongues whose brilliancy hasawakened these chambers in the presence 
of him of whom we would this day speak, and whose eloquence and 
wisdom have attracted his attention and his admiration, has his life 
been reviewed. All this has been said so beautifully and by words laden 
with such pure love that I feel all has been said that need be said. 

A monument typical of the personal and political character of this 
distinguished statesman and patriot has been built here by friends this 
day; but I, as his successor to a seat in this House, and for many years 
his constituent and admirer, can not permit this last opportunity to pass 
tocast upon the mound beneath which slumbers his memory a rosebud, 
a leaf, some simple emblem to mark the appreciation in which I held 
him while living and the sorrow I feel at his loss. 

He has gone from among us, and the chair he occupied will never be 
filled by one more pure in nature, more lofty and co as in his 
actions, more kind and gentle in his every word. He won the hearts 
of those he chanced to meet wherever he went. He was frank, he was 
honest, he was plain. None loved him better than those who knew 
him best. In hisown home city, where his daily walks were most con- 
spicuous, was he held in highest esteem. 

There was no secrecy in his private life. He was the soul of truth. 
History can reveal nothiag which will detract from the purity of his 
life and character. 

His politeness was one of his most prominent characteristics. Itwasof 
the genuine type, that which springs from the true goodness of heart, that 
politeness which ever seeks to contribute to the happiness of others and 
which avoids all that could give pain. He studiously avoided personal 
bitterness. Hecould discuss a political question with an opponent who 
differed most widely with him, without fora moment losing his temper. 

But GODLOVE S. ORTH is dead. That tongue which once by its wis- 
dom and eloquence stirred the souls of those about me here to-day 
now lies cold and speechless beneath the sod. But in history it will 
speak forever. The seat he so well filled on this floor has been taken 
by another. The various positions he held in the organization of this 
Congress are occupied by other men. The daily routine moves forward 
as when he was among you. Apparently there is no gap left here by 
his demise; but there is a vacancy, not only in the ability of this Con- 
gress, but in the heart of every one who knew him. 

He has crossed the dark river. To the summons has he responded, 
and gone to join the innumerable caravan that moves to the mysterious 
realms. Mis death was as as his life. He went notlikeaslave 
at night, but sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust wrapped 
the drapery of his eouch about him and has lain down to peaceful dreams. 


The resolutions were adopted; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 40 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, 
| cinta beer oe the transfer of the United States Signal Service tothe 

partment of the Interior—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLEY: The petition of 70 gt tape shipping-mer- 
chants, and ship-brokers, protesting against the adoption of section 13 
of bill H. R. 7061, known as the shipping bill—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PEELLE: The petition of George C. Thacher, Thomas Fort- 
une, and 40 others, citizens of Shelbyville, Indiana, for a material re- 
duction of the duty on sugar—to the Committeeon Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: The petition of the Grand Temple of Honor of 
Pennsylvania, for an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to prohibit the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages— 
to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. RITCHIE: The petition of Foss Post No. 14, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Toledo, Ohio, relative to bill H. R. 7361—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SKINNER: The petition of 27 citizens of Watertown, New 
York; for a reduction of the duty on sugar—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. W. G. THOMPSON: The petition of J. R. Gitchell and 52 
others, citizens of Walker, Linn County, Iowa, for a reduction of the 
duty on s to the same committee. 

By Mr. VANCE: The petition of W. G. Buchanan and others, for a 
mail-route from Bakersville to Burnsville via Ledger, North Carolina— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: The petition of Mrs. Mary McCraw, for a 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on foreign manufactured products than that rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BARR: Of 122 employés of Lebanon Furnace, Lebanon, and 
of 79 employés of Central Iron Works, of Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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By Mr. BRUMM: Of John Ralston and 103 others, and of James 
McCue and 327 others, of Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Of 70 shipping firms, masters, owners of vessels, 
and others, and of resolutions adopted by the board of wardens of the 
port of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ' 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Of 135 employés of Ferndale Mills, of Fern- 
dale, Lehigh County, and of 216 employés of the Coplay Iron Company, 
of Coplay, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: Of John B. Stricker and others, employés of 
George P. Whittaker & Co., Principio Furnace, Maryland. 

By Mr. WARD: Of employés of Springton Forge, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. 


The following petitions, remonstrating against the proposed transfer 
of the revenue marine to the Navy Department, were presented and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 

y Mr. CURTIN: Ofcitizensof Clearfield and Centre Counties, Penn- 

vania. 

By Mr. HARMER: Of the Vessel-Owners and Captains’ Association 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

By ec RANDALL: Of 29 stevedores and masters of Philadelphia, 

vania. ; 

By Mr. SKINNER: Of keeper and surfmen of life-saving station No. 
1, Ellisburgh, New York. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, February 1, 1883. 
The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 
os yer by plain, 


“The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. MAHONE presented the credentials of Harrison Holt Riddleber- 

ger, chosen by the Legislature of Virginia a Senator from that State for 

moen. beginning March 4, 1883; which were read and ordered to be 


J. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a list of vessels stricken 
from the Navy Register in pursuance of the act of August 5, 1882; which 
was ort to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro bars air presented a joint resolution of the 
Thirty-third General Assembly of the State of Illinois on the subject of 
the Yellowstone National Park; which was read, as follows: 


Preamble and joint resolutions of = ne General Assembly of the State 
no: 


Whereas the poopie of the State of Illinois, having a common interest in eur 
National Park, and the maintaining of the same free to all the people of the 
earth visi ion of matchless wonders and grandeurs, and that 
a company of capi are trying to secure a lease of said park, with exclusive 


ights therein; and 

Whereas the attention of Congress being called to said transaction by the re- 
port of Lieutenant-General Sheridan, to the War Department November 
1, 1882, and Senator Vest having reported a bill from committee to the Senate 
of the United States making rules and regulations for the better government of 
said park: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the senate and house of representatives (concurring hercin), That this 
General Assembly, acting oa of the e of this State, ‘ally re- 
quest that our Senators and Representatives in Congress use all honorable means 
to secure the of a law that will give to the people visiting said park the 
right of viewing the wonders therein contained free from the extortion of mo- 
nopolists or hinderance from Sy meres whatever, so far as may be consistent 
with the necessary protection of the scenery and objects of curiosity and the pro- 
tection of the game and fish therein contained. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to Lieutenant-General Sheridan and Senator 
Vest the thanks of the people of this State for their timely and earnest efforts in 
the preventing of said park from passing into the exclusive possession of said 
company, to be used by them as a cattle-ranch and for the extorting of money 
from tourists visi said k. 


par 
of state be, and he is hereby, requested to forward 


That the secretary 
copies of these resolutions to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, and 
a of each to Lieu! meral Sheridan and Senator VEST. 


pted by the Senate January 16, 1883. 
= WM. J. CAMPBELL, 
President of the Senate. 
L. F. WATSON, Secretary. 
Concurred in by the House of Representatives PRRONI, Ran 
Speaker of the Hou reni 
o; louse 0; f 
JOHN A. REEV , Clerk. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Illinois, ss: à 
I, Henry D. Dement, secretary of state of the State of Illinois, do hereby cer- 
tify that the fo: ing is a true copy ot a J pkngmncey and joint resolution adopted 
Hs enon ‘Thirty-thied General Assembly of the State of Illinois, and filed in this 
office January 25, A. D. 1883. 
In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and affix the great seal of State. 
Done at Springfield, the 25th day of January, in the year of our Lord 1883. 
* [szax.] HENRY D. SA 
o; 
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Mr. GARLAND. As there has been a bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Territories on that subject, I believe the proper disposition to 
make of the joint resolution would be to lay it on the table. I make 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of the Leg- 
islature of Illinois upon the subject of the Hennepin Canal; which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


Joint resolution. 

Whereas a bill is now pending in Congress providing for constructing a canal 
from the Illinois River, at or near Hennepin, to the Mississippi River, at or above 
Rock Island; and 

Whereas the peer of the State of Illinois have voted to cede the Illinois and 

Canal to the United States : Therefore, 
by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), That our Sena- 
tors in Congress be, and are hereby, instructed, and our Representatives re- 
, to vote for and use their influence to procure the of said bill 
known as the“ Hennepin Canal bill," and to secure the acceptance by the United 
States of said Illinois and Michigan Canal, 

Resol That the governor be, and is hereby, requested to forward a copy of 
these resolutions to cach of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, 

Mr. GORMAN presented the petition of D. C. Gilman, president, and 
the professors and officers of the Johns Hopkins University of Balti- 
more, Maryland, praying Congress to pass an act providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission of scientific men who shall have of 
the construction of the Naval Observatory in the District of Columbia; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. LAPHAM presented the petition of the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars of New York, officially signed, representing 2,400 members, 
praying for the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic 
beverages in the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present the petition of N. Wayt and 26 citizens of 
Staunton, Virginia; the petition of F, B. Eberhardt and 47 citizens of 
Ascension, Louisiana; the petition of Paul C. Lawton and 45 citizens 
of Darien; McIntosh County, Georgia; the petition of Duke Davis and 
26 citizens of Wilmington, New Hanover County, North Carolina; the 
petition of A. W. Calvin and 50 citizens of Charlotte, Mecklenberg 
County, North Carolina; the petition of Alfred C. Davis and 46 citizens 
of Greensborough, Guilford County, North Carolina; the petition of B. 
T. Washington and 41 other citizens of Alabama; the petition of Ama- 
rinthia Harrison and 45 other citizens of Alabama; the petition of Rus- 
sell J. Sparm and 21 citizens of Sumter, Sumter County, South Carolina; 
the petition of R. F. Greavesand 50 citizens of Hilton Head, Beaufort 
County, South Carolina; the petition of E. C. Edes and 34 citizens of 
Aiken, South Carolina; the petition of J. C. Price and 75 other citi- 
zens of Salisbury, Rowan County, North Carolina; the petition of Thomas 
Gray and 18 other citizens of Norfolk, Virginia; the petition of A. H. 
Irving and 43 other citizens of Charleston, West Virginia; the petition 
of William T. Rodcubach and 60 other citizens of Aiken, South Caro- 
lina; the petition of A. R. Fletcher and 83 other citizens of Jackson- 
ville, Virginia; the petition of A. H. Fantleroy and 58 other citizens of 
Hampton, Elizabeth City County, Virginia; the petition of N. D. Haw- 
kins and 18 other citizens of Bedford County, Virginia; the petition of 
C. C. Voorhees and 36 other citizens of Washington County, Virginia; 
the petition of Henry Crocket and 26 other citizens of Nelson County, 
Virginia; the petition of Charles Coffy and 42 other citizens of Nelson 
County, Virginia; the petition of Moses Blackstock and 36 other citi- 
zens of Lunenburgh County, Virginia; the petition of William Milli- 
ganand 19 other citizens of Woodbury, Gloucester County, New Jersey; 
the petition of J. H. Washington and 105 other citizens of Malden, Ka- 
nawha County, West Virginia; and the petition of Governor George 
Sheldon, Chicf-Justice Axtell, and 76 other citizens of Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, all of them praying for the passage of the bill pending in the 
Senate granting national aid to the common schools of the country, and 
praying for prompt and efficient measures to avert the dangers result- 
ing from illiteracy, setting forth at considerable Jength the subject- 
matter to which allusion is made. These petitions all came to me in 
one package and I should have handed them to the Senators from the 
several States named so that they might present them but I was not 
aware that they were from so many States until I opened the package 

just now. I move that the petitions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of workingmen, employés of the 
Union Iron Company, Mower and Washington Furnace, Ohio, praying 
that no lower rate of duties will be imposed on articles of foreign man- 
ufacture than those recommended by the Tariff Commission; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. INGALLS presented the memorial of citizens of Brown and Ron- 
dell Counties, in the Territory of Dakota, protesting against the pro- 
posed division of that Territory, and asking that it may be admitted 
into the Union as a State with its present boundaries; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented the memorial of John N. Gardner and 28 other 
merchants, owners and masters of vessels, of Maine, protesting against 
a transfer of the United States Marine-Hospital Service, the revenue- 
cutter service, and the Life-Saving Service from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Navy Department; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


He also presented the petition of Alpheus T. Palmer, of Bangor, 
Maine, late first lieutenant Ninth Regiment of Infantry, United States 
Army, praying to be restored to the retired-list; which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affiirs. 

Mr. MAHONE presented the following petitions of citizens of Vir- 
ginia, praying for national aid to common schools; which were ordered 
to lie on the table: 

Petition of 8. C. Carter and 41 certain other citizens of Staunton, 
Virginia, praying national aid to common schools, 

The like petition of Charles Dillard and 18 certain other citizens of 
Nansemond County, Virginia. 

The like petition of Henderson Lee and &6 certain other citizens of 
Prince Edward County, Virginia. 

The like petition of John D. Blackwell and 38 certain other citizens 
of Danville, Virginia. 

The like petition of Peter Spencer and 53 certain other citizens of 
Nelson County, Virginia. : 

The like petition of C. L. Tyack and 33 certain other citizens of Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 

The like petition of A. H. H. Stewart and 61 certain other citizens of 
Staunton, Virginia. 

The like petition of T. N. Brunnx and 22 certain other citizens of 
Hampton, Virginia. f 

The like petition of John H. Robinson and 44 certain other citi- 
zens of Hampton, Virginia. 

The like petition of James Johnson and 22 certain other citizens of 
Southampton County, Virginia. 

The like petition of Isaac E. Harrison, of Jacksonville, Virginia. 

The like petition of D. C. Kisers and 53 certain other citizens of 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

The like petition of A. J. Reynolds and 32 certain other citizens of 
Franklin, Virginia. 

The like petition of William Wood and 35 certain other citizens of 
Clarksville, Virginia. 

The like petition of James A. Dyson and 98 certain other citizens of 
Birch Creek, Halifax County, Virginia. 

The like petition of David H. Evans and 54 certain other citizens of 
Lexington, Virginia. 

The like petition of E. W. White and 18 certain other citizens of 
Lexington, Virginia. 

The like petition of James H. Turner and 95 certain other citizens of 
Salem, Roanoke County, Virginia. 

The like petition of Sally A. Carper and 108 certain other citizens of 
Salem, Roanoke County, Virginia. 

The like petition of Jordan Thompson and 21 certain other citizens 
of Suffolk, Virginia. 

The like petition of R. H. Tymes and 44 certain other citizens of 
Nansemond County, Virginia. 

The like petition of Julia E. Gray and 33 certain other citizens of 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

The like petition of Richard Smith and 31 certain other citizens of 
Lynchburgh. 

The like petition of John H. Fowlkes and 89 certain other citizens of 
Nottoway County, Virgini 

The like petition of R. O. Martin and 48 certain other citizens of 
Pittsylvania County, Virginia. 

The like petition of Benjamin Johnson and 30 certain other citizens 
of Alleghany County, Virginia. 

The like petition of Robert Doe and 43 certain other citizens of 
Southampton County, Virginia. 

The like petition of W. B. Weaver and 22 certain other citizens of 
Gloucester County, Virgi 

The like petition of Winnifred 8. Inge and 20 certain other citizens 
of Catawba, Halifax County, Virginia, 

The like petition of J. M. O’Brien and 41 certain other citizens of 
Lynchburgh, Virginia. 

The like petition of John H. Carter and 40 certain other citizens of 
Eastville, Northampton County, Virginia, 

The like petition of Rev. Benjamin Daniel and 58 certain other citi- 
zens of Virginia. 

Mr. VEST presented resolutions adopted by the Dillon Grange of 
Phelps County, Missouri, in favor of creating the office of secretary of 
agriculture; which were ordered to lic on the table. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Kent County Sports- 
man’s Club, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, praying for the enactment of 
such laws as may be necessary to secure the ment of the Na- 
tional Yellowstone Park; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BLAIR. Bydirection of the Committee on Pensions I beg leave 
to report back the bill (H. R. 2877) for the relief of William M. Mere- 
dith without amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. In behalf of the minority of the committee I sub- 
mit their views in that case. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam directed by the Committee on Pensions, to whom 


was referred the bill (S. 2367) granting a pension to Fannie S. Beau- 
ment, widow of Admiral Beaumont, to report it without amendment. 


1883. 


Mr. JACKSON. In that case I also present the views of the minority 
of the Committee on Pensions. 

The reports, with the views of the minority, were ordered to be 

rinted. 

? Mr. VANCE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom the subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 2441) for the better 
security of ms and greater facility of transportation on street rail- 
roads within the Districtof Columbia; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HILL. I am directed by the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Reads, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7327) to establish 
certain post-routes, to report it with amendments, and with the recom- 
mendation that it be passed. I have already given notice that I shall 
ask to have the bill called up to-morrow morning, as it is important 
that certain of the routes should be in existence in time for the letting 
of the spring contracts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MAHONE asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2442) to remove the political disabilities of J. R. 
Waddy, of Virginia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PLUMB (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill (S. 2443) to correct section 4 of the act entitled 
‘t An actto relieve certain soldiers of the late war from the charge of de- 

_ sertion,”’ approved August 7, 1882; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to say, in pga, totii that it designs to 
accomplish an object which I very much i At the last session 
an act was passed for the relief of certain persons with deser- 
tion, but in its passage in the Senate it was so amended as to leave the 
law precisely where it was before the act was I call the special 
attention of the Military Committee to the subject and to this bill, it 
having been the subject of a great deal of discussion heretofore and 
great and widespread interest. I move the reference of the bill to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was to, 

Mr. GORMAN (by request) asked by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2444) to amend an act entitled “‘An 
act to incorporate the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of the District 
of Columbia,” approved January 10,1855; which was read twice by its 
title, and refe: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHERMAN asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
introduce a bill (S. 2445) to amend section 2603 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, fixing the boundary of the collection district of 
Sandusky; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. GORMAN. At the request of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
McPHERsON], who is necessarily absent from the Senate to-day, I ask 
leave to introduce a joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 130) to amend the Constitution of the United States; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Mr. MORRILL asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a joint resolution (S. R. 131) concerning the ion of 
the coinage of silver bullion; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. GEORGE, it was 

Ordered, That the draft of Thomas F. Meagher, used in evidence in the claim 
of Charles L. Dabler, referred to in Senate Report No, 924, be allowed to be with- 
drawn by the claimant or his attorney, the Secretary keeping copy of the same. 

SUGAR IMPORTATIONS. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I submit the following resolution, and ask for its 

present consideration: 
ess That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to inform the 


Senate: 

First. Theaverage saccharine strength of sugar imported into the United States 
during the fiscal year ending July 1, 1882, and below No.7 Dutch standard as tested 
by the polariscope. 

Second. The same information as to 


` of No. 13 Dutch standard. 
Ft The average saccharine stren; of all such sugars below No. 13 Dutch 
stan fi 


Fourth, What degree of saccharine strength in sugar should be established as 
the lowest grade for the assessment of duties. 

Fifth. What fraction of a cent of duty should be added for each degree of sac- 
charine strength to maintain as near as may be the same relative ad valorem rate 
on the different grades of sugar up to and including No. 13 Dutch standard. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We have no official statement of the Treasury 
Department in regard to these matters, about which we had a dispute 
yesterday. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CONVICT LABOR ON PUBLIC WORKS. 

Mr. HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was considered 

by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of providing by law that the United States shall not employ any 
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convict labor in lic works, and that no person contracting with the United 
States shall employ such labor in executing such contract. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further ‘‘ concurrent or 
other resolutions ’?—— 

Mr. HOAR. Before passing from the resolution which I just offered. 
the chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor [Mr. BLAIR 
makes the very proper suggestion that the inquiry ought to be made 
by that committee. I therefore ask unanimous consent to reconsider 
the adoption of the resolution and substitute ‘‘the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor’? for “‘ the Committee on the Judiciary.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the reconsidera- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the motion to reconsideris agreed to- 
The Senator from Massachusetts modifies the resolution so as to direct 
the inquiry to be made by the Committee on Education and Labor. If 
there be no objection that modification is made, and the resolution as 


modified is agreed to. 
M. P. JONES. 


Mr. BLAIR. I move that the bill (S. 52) for the relief of M. P. 
Jones, which was favorably reported by the Committee on Public Lands 
one year ago to-day, be recommitted to the committee for further con- 
sideration, as there is new evidence in the case. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further morning busi- 
ness the morning hour is closed, 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the revenue bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Calendar be postponed. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. He also asks that the revenue bill be taken up now for consid- 
eration, Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation, the pend- 
ing question being on the amendment of Mr. FRYE. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask the Senator from Vermont this morning 
before we begin if he ean tell us to what hour he expects us to sit to- 
night, so that Senators may in advance make preparations to be here, 
and that we may not have any unseemly difficulty about adjourning. 

Mr. MORRILL. I expect that we shall sit till late in the evening. 
I can not tell what progress we may make, but I expect to have a late 


session. 

Mr. BECK. When the Senate adjourned last night I had yielded to 
receive resolutions from the House. I had risen to say a few words in 
regard to the suggestion of 40 per cent. ad valorem on sugar by the Sen- 
ator from Maine, and to say that, in my opinion, the rate fixed by the 
committee was better for the producer than the ad valorem rate all 

; and that the proposition made by the Senator from Maine is 
more in the interest of the refiners than the proposition of the commit- 
tee; and I do not desire to vote in such a way as to give them any ad- 
vantage over the producer, if I am right in that. I desired then to say 
a few words in that regard, but I do not want to delay a vote now; and 
while I intended last night to say something, I rise this morning to yield 
the floor and to say that I desire the vote to be taken without any fur- 
ther delay so far as I am concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye]. 

Mr. BECK. Let it be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after line 
892, down to and including line 914, and to insert: 

In lieu of the duties and rates of duties now imposed on melada, concentrated 
melada, tank-bottoms, sirup of sugar-cane juice, concentrated molasses, and sugar 
rg, se from fo: countries, there shall be levied, collected, and paid the 
following duties and rates of duties, that is to say : On all concentrated 
melada, beg of sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, concentrated mo! and on 
all rs, 40 per cent, ad valorem ; on molasses, 25 per cent. ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, t the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by regulation, prescribe and re- 

that samples from packages of molasses, melada, concentrated melada, 

of sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, and concentrated molasses shall be taken 

by the proper officers in such manner as to ascertain the true value ofsuch articles, 

and that samples of sugars shall be taken by said officers in such manner as to 
ascertain the true color and value of such sugars. 

The yep bene of this section shall take effect on the passage of this bill, and 
the duties therein provided for shall be collected on all such which may 
be in the public stores or bonded warehouses at that time, instead of the duties 
now imposed thereupon by law. 


Mr. MORGAN. The amendment of the Senator from Maine intro- 
duces one very important provision, which is that it gives the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the right to resort to the Dutch standard or to the 
polariscope, or to the invoices that are protected now by oaths and 
other provisions of statutory requirement, or to any other means by 
which the actual value of the sugar which may be imported shall be 
ascertained. 

I have been very much instructed by the debate on this question; not 
that I was before the debate occurred at all proficient in the intricate 
matters which have been presented in it, but it has been so clear and 
so full that we all, I think, must have derived a t deal of informa- 
tion fromit. Atthesimetime there isa remarkable diversity ofopinion 


among gentlemen on this floor, and especially among the members of 
the committee, in respect of the amount of protection that will be given 
by the three proposed arrangements—one of the Tariff Commission, an- 
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other of the bill as amended by the Committee on Finance, and the 
other the proposition offered by the Senator from Maine. 

Gentlemen who profess to have very great experience in this matter 
have come to quite various conclusions asto the ad valorem rate of duty 
that would be imposed under these three different systems; also as to 
the amount of revenue that will be derived, and also as to the price of 
the article after it shall have been produced as refined. 

I must say that I have been more instructed, and I think more com- 
pletely instructed, by the opinions expressed by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] than by any of the honorable Senators who have 
discussed this question, and I dare say that in his past experience he 
must have had the advantage of personal contact with and observation 
of the different questions that he has discussed here, and upon which 
he has informed us so clearly and so definitely. When Iam compelled 
to select between the opinions of gentlemen, all of whom I know to be 
sincere and able, I must take the opinions of those who are the best in- 
formed, who have had the best opportunities of making accurate state- 
ments upon questions of this kind. - 

I shall therefore assume in what I have to say that the propositions 
of the Senator from Rhode Island are more nearly correct than those of 
any other Senator as to the amount of ad valorem duty in the several 
classifications that will be realized on the importation of sugar. While 
I do not concur with him in his project to make a discrimination com- 
seca, Sel No. 13 Dutch standard and discriminating above and 
below that for the purpose he seems to have of giving a special protec- 
tion to the refining industry, still I concur with him that the rate which 
is presented in the amendment of the Senator from Maine will be a 
lower rate, taking it ad valorem on the whole mass of sugars used in 
this country, than any other rate that has been pro: 

It may be considered strange thata Southern man should want a lower 
rate upon sugars, but I hold to the doctrine that the first class to be 
looked at in this country in reference to an article of prime necessity 
that enters into the consumption of every household in this land is the 
great consuming class of the country. While we are legislating to raise 
revenue and have an abundance of subjects out of which we can raise 
revenne, when we can raise revenue apparently without injustice to the 
prosperity of any set of people or any industry in this land upon sucha 
vast number of articles, it seems to me to be our duty when we make 
discriminations to take into consideration first of all those people who 
have the necessity for the consumption of the article that is to 
be taxed. would do that in reference to salt, sugar, or any other 
article of universal necessity through the country. 

It was once thought that sugar was an article of luxury merely. We 
now know that it is a luxury to the poor as well as a necessity. To the 
rich it is a necessity, and it has almost ceased to be a luxu Itisan 
article of universal consumption, one in which every family in this land 
is interested. We have in round numbers 50,000,000 people, according 
to the last census, and in round numbers we raise $50,000,000 revenue 
on this item of taxation. That isa dollar per capita. That isan enor- 
mous tax upon any article of domestic consumptien, and it is particu- 
larly burdensome and heavy when we find that it is on an article that 
is so very attractive to the poor as well as the rich, and more so to 
those who labor and those who are poor than to those who enjoy other 
kindred or greater luxuries. A dollar per se tax is too much upon 
this article. The number of 50,000,000 people includes all the Indians 
and Esquimaux we have in Alaska, all the Indians in the Western 
country, the frontiersmen, and the negro population of the country. It 
includes very many thousands and hundreds of thousands of people 
who, if they use sugar at all, are compelled by their poverty to use it 
very sparingly. So that when we come to bring down the per capita 
tax to the persons who actually use sugar as an article of daily con- 
sumption I suppose we might strike off a fourth of the number. Then 
we should increase the burden of the tax per capita to $1.25. The 
ordinary laboring man, with a family of ten persons, his wife and him- 
self and eight children, can not afford to pay that as a duty to the 
Government of the United States upon his sugar any more than he can 
upon his salt or upon his flour or u any other article of necessary 
consumption. In the very nature of things it is too heavy, and there 
ought to be no favors shown to any industry in this country, wherever 
it may be located, whatever may be the peculiarities of its demands 
upon public consideration, which would sustain that industry in claim- 
ing for itself protection by laying such an enormous burden upon all 
classes of this country. 

Therefore, sir, I am in favor of its reduction; and while I do not repre- 
sent any distinctly sugar-producing interest, my own State does pro- 
duce largely of sirups of very fine quality; and in some portions they 
produce sugar, all that they need for consumption. They are self-sus- 
taining in the southern part of Alabama on the subject of sugar pro- 
duction and the production of an excellent article of sirup. 

Iam prepared, although it is a small concession, to yield a part of our 
interest in protection to the people of the United States in deference toa 
right which I consider thatthey have undera constitutional construction 
of our tariff laws to enjoy the benefit of competition with other countries. 
A tariff that raises revenue must be a tariff, according to the Constitu- 
tion, that invites the importation of goods. A tariff that prohibits is a 
tariff that destroys revenue. It is no longer a tariff, but a mere prohibi- 


tion. Therefore, sir, I think that the great laboring classes of this country 
are entitled to the benefit, tosome extent, of the reduction of prices that 
shall be produced on sugar in consequence of the competition with for- 
eign countries initsproduction. It isa just, fair, and equitable principle, 
and for one I am not disposed to abandon it. 

I believe that a 40 per cent. ad valorem tax upon sugars of all kinds 
and qualities would yield to us more revenue than we now have; I be- 
lieve that it would be more faithfully collected; I believe that it would 
break down a controversy which seems to exist here between a home 
production and a home manufacture, something that ought not to oc- 
cur if we can avoid it, 

I have no doubt that a 40 per cent. ad valorem tax would reduce the 
prices, but Iam not convinced that it reduces them sufficiently. I 
think a 35 per cent. ad valorem tax would yield a better revenue and 
reduce the prices, equalize the burdens of taxation upon all classes of 
our country, and is after all a better standard of ad valorem tax than 
40 per cent., and I shall therefore move it at a proper time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me? Iun- 
derstand the amendment offered by the committee, as explained by the 
Senator from Ohio, when reduced to an ad valorem, is 32 per cent. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a conjecture of the Senator from Ohio. I 
find a difference between him and the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
also between him and the Senator from Vermont. We have no cer- 
tainty about it. I stated at the outset of my remarks that so far as I 
am personally concerned I place more reliance on the figures presented 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] than by any other 

entleman, because I thought he a better understanding of the sub- 
ject and had treated it more critically than any other. 

Suppose, sir, that the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio to which 
the Senator from Mississippi has called my attention should be correct, 
and that the general average of the ad valorem tax under his method of 
taxation should be as low as 32 per cent., there are still difficulties in this 
matter to be arranged; there are still controversies to be settled. There 
is a fierce debate going on here now in regard to a controversy between 
the refiners and producers on this question. I regret very much to say 
that letters have been read in the Senate of the United States from one 
of the commission, who is also a Southern man, which I will not agai 
read, for it is not pleasant reading to me at all, which show a distinct 
combination between the producers of sugar in Louisiana, the Sugar 
Planters’ Association, and the manufacturers of glucose at the North 
for the purpose of adulterating this article and forcing upon the market 
a fraud, whereby glucose would be protected as much as sugar is and 
sugar as much as glucose is, and by this adulteration allow sugar that 
is low in grade and dirty, and the impurities in it, to be varnished up 
and coated until it shall have the appearance of being a refined sugar. 
The sugar-makers of Louisiana, by manipulating their sugars, may de- 
rive for their sugars which have in fact a lower grade of saccharine 
strength, or are a lower grade because of the mixtures with impure ma- 
terials, the advantage of the high grade of taxation imposed by the 
Sion of the Finance Committee above No. 13 Dutch standard in 
color. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONAS. I desire to know how the Senator from Alabama can 
hold the planters of Louisiana responsible for any statements made by 
Mr. Kenner or any other member of the Tariff Commission in his cor- 
respondence. There is nothing in the letter of Mr. Kenner heretofore 
read here and to which the Senator refers in which he in any way com- 
mits the sugar-planters of Louisiana, or shows that he had any author- 
ity to represent them or their interests. I deny that they entered into 
any combination whatsoever; I deny that Mr. Kenner made any such 

in for them, or that he was authorized to make any. 

ow, Mr. President, I am not responsible for Mr. Kenner. As is 
well known here, I voted against the creation of the Tariff Commission 
and opposed it at every step. I am not responsible for the creation of + 
that commission or for the action of any man upon it. I am aware 
that a letter has been put in evidence here written by Mr. Kenner to 
the Sugar-Planters’ Association, asking them to furnish means and as- 
sistance to send an able representative to speak for the planters of Louisi- 


ana before the Tariff Commission. He advised the raising of sufficient 
money to defray the expenses of one of these planters to appear as a 
witness before the Tariff Commission to testify in behalf of the sugar- 


producing interest, which Mr. Kenner and the other members of the 
Tariff Commission were bound to hearas well as all the other productive 
interests of the country. The sum raised was $325 for the sole purpose 
of paying the expenses of Mr. Dymond, who was the witness who ap- 
peared before the commission. 

I am aware and every other Senator is aware that the Tariff Com- 
mission did not limit themselves to the purposes for which they were 
created. They seem to have acted in the interest of particular manu- 
facturing or producing interests with which they were connected. I 
am unable tosee that Mr. Kenner did soany more than any other mem- 
ber of the commission. We have had a statement that Mr. Hayes has 
remained in Washington and had appeared before the Committee of 
Ways and Means urging the increase of duties on wools and woolen 
goods, which he himself is interested in. We have had Mr. Oliver, of 
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Pennsylvania, before the Finance Committee of the Senate explaining 
the steel and iron schedule and urging an increase in various features 
of that schedule or at least the maintenance of the rates proposed by the 
Tariff Commission. I suppose Mr. Kenner did the same thing, I sup- 
pose Mr. Kenner looked out for the interest in which he was engaged; 
but I deny that Mr. Kenner made any bargain at all to bind the sugar- 
planters of Louisiana. I deny that he has ever asserted that he had 
the authority todo so. I deny that he had any authority to do so. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, it was not my purpose to arrai 
the sugar-planters of Louisiana; to hold them responsible for what Mr. 
Kenner had said or done. I did not intend to enter into that branch 
of the subject. At the same time I never have doubted, and I havenot 
any doubt yet, that he was in effect their representative. He was put 
upon the commission to represent a special industry—sugar. He did 
represent it in a very remarkable and peculiar way. He wrote letters 
to different persons of influence whom he thought might be able to con- 
trol the action of certain other persons upon this question and he made 
a distinct proposition to the glucose manufacturers to assist them in 
the adulteration of this article by uniting with them to put on ahea 
tax upon the high grades of sugar to color up the low grades of Louisi- 
ana sugar by glucose. I am glad thatthe honorable Senator from Lou- 
isiana has the authority to deny on the part of the Louisiana planters 
any participation on their part in the knowledge of this proceeding. 
At the same time the course pursued here carries out Kenner’s recom- 
mendation, and it is that course which I assail and the evil effects that 
it will produce as they are disclosed in the very project that Mr. Ken- 
ner formed, this powerful combination, for it was nothing else—— 

Mr. JONAS. Iwillsay to my friend that the sugar-planters of Louisi- 
ana manufacture raw material, what is sold in the markets. If it is 
purchased and used by manufacturers or refiners, that is a matter be- 
yond theircontrol. They are not engagedin the manufacture of glucose; 
they produce a raw material which has its own market value according 
to its grade and its saccharine strength. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Louisiana say to the Senate 
that the sugar-producers of Louisiana do not use glucose in coloring up 
their sugars so as to give them a higher and brighter color? 

Mr. JONAS. I do say it. 

Mr. MORGAN. You deny it on their behalf? 

Mr. JONAS. Ido. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then the Senator is at issue with the gentleman in 
New York from whom I will read presently and who has been for thirt 
years in the business of sugar-refining, and who ¢ it on them di- 
rectly. Mr. Fuller says, in his speech recently made in New York, that— 

The high duty on raw sugars encouragea adulteration by the use of glucose. 
Under the present duty raw sugars are worth from 6} to 7} cents per posse In 
the West, where it is chiefly made, glucose is worth but from 3 to 5 cents per 

pound, It can be mixed with all soft sugars, such as are largely sold in the 

Jest, to the extent of 10 to 25 per cent, without being detected, except by the 
most accurate chemical analysis. Indeed, glucose improves the appearance of 
yoncw S r, and, so far from being detected by the polasisoopia test, tends to 

nerease the apparent percentage of sweet in the samples submitted to such test. 
Glucose may not be a poison itself, but the person who buys sugar does not de- 
sire to pay full price for an article having from one-fifth to one-tenth of the sac- 
e substance which pure sugarcontains. That this article is being used ex- 
tensively to adulterate sugar in the West is proved by the large number of glu- 
cose factories which have been built there during the past six years. So long as 
the prices of raw sugars can be maintained at 6} to7} cents per pound, the mak- 
ing of glucose at from 3 to 5 cents per pound to adulterate them will be a valu- 
able business. The Planters’ Association, whose profits are in su; and 
the glucose manufacturers, whose gains are in adulteration, can ** pool their is- 
sues,” and labor together to prevent a low tariff and low sugars. As the p 
of the raw r more nearly approximate the cost of glucose, adulteration will 
decrease, and the people will not only get better but cheaper sugars. This can 
be brought about by a lower duty on raw sugars. 

Mr. JONAS. They are sugar-planters, not refiners. 

Mr. MORGAN. Are there sugar-refiners in Louisiana? ' 

Mr. JONAS. There are. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. Now, inasmuch as the Senator has 
taken issue with me in regard to Mr, Kenner’s conduct, and the respon- 
sibility of the sugar-planters for it—— 

Mr. JONAS. ‘The Senator will understand me, I am not defending 
Mr. Kenner. But Mr. Kenner was not representing the sugar-planters 
of Louisiana, at least not in any official capacity. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the truth of it. The Senator is in such a 
condition that to defend the interest which he represents on this floor 
he is obliged to condemn the man who, acting as a judge, was trying to 
benefit it by a combination with men to adulterate the sugar. I regret 
that any man from the South has ever been put in a position of that 
kind; but it is one of the proofs of the evils which must follow from 
giving the opportunity that is furnished to men to make combinations 
of this kind to enrich themselves at the expense of the country. What 
Senator here feels safe in legislating in such a way as to open the door 
of fraud to men, whether they are good or whether they are bad, who 
may enrich themselves by availing themselves of such advantages? 

I am speaking of the principle of our legislation and of the frauds that 
may be produced by it. I cite this instance to show that a combina- 
tion was effected by a man who was on the commission as a judge, hon- 
ored with the confidence of the American people and of the Senate of the 
United peat eb a confirmation here, and who, when he got into his 
place, had so little respect for himself or his country as to engage in mak- 
ing a direct proposition for the adulteration of an article of food that 


little children and sick people must live upon. Sir, if he had poured 
poison into the waters that they drink, the act could scarcely have been 
less defensible. 

Referring to our short and pleasant conversation at Kaaterskill Mountain— 


This letter was written by Mr. Kenner to a manufacturer at Buffalo, 
New York— 
I beg to address you and a, somewhat my views, which I think you will 
respond to in full. The identity of interests between the business in which you 
are and the interest of Louisiana may not at first sight be a: 
ent to any one without some thought and tion as to the character of the 
two industries, I think I can show you clearly that there is a perfect identifica- 
tion; that your interest is our interest and that our interest is yours. It is cer- 
tainly to your interest that the prejudice which exists in the minds of a great 
many ns as to the character of your manufactured article should be re- 
moved. Many think that the article is itself impure and made unhealthy by the 
use of chemicals. 

In that case I dare say the many are right— 


Many think and assert that it is only called sugar in name. Any recognition on 
the part of the sugar interest of the country as to the value and healthy ingre- 
dients used by you must remove in great measure this prej 

“Sugar in name.” What does the polariscope say about it, this deli- 
cate instrument of science which throws the polarized light to the right 
and to the left according as whether the water through which it passes 
is intermixed with the actual saccharine matter ofsugar-cane or whether 
it is intermixed with some chemical production? What does thepolar- 
iscope say about it? The po i detects the fraud and throws 
the light on the wrong side, but it does it only in the hands of the most 
scientific operator. The polari fails in the hands of an ordinary 
man, even though he may be called an expert, to disclose this thing. 
So the merchants of New York say; and men of experience say this 
about it. Mr. Kenner proceeds: 

Many think that the article is itself impure and made unhealthy by the use of 
chemicals. Many think and assert that it is only called sugar in name, aay 
recognition on the part of the sugar interest of the country as to the value 
healthy ients used by you must remove in great measure this rengaine: 
The mere fact of our mentioning your interest in public as identical with ours 
creates a prestige in its favor. 


This will not be true hereafter when glucose is mentioned in connection 
with the Tariff Commission and with this honorable judge who thinks 
that he can cast such a halo of reputation around glucose as an article 
that may be substituted forsugar. That seinen, RH will no lon 
be available either to the glucose men or to the men who want to color 
up dirty, inferior sugars and put them on the market as sugars in fact 
and not in name. 

You are thus placed on the sugar plane, which is a matter of great interest to 
you, 

It occurred to me that there was a humor in that idea, a sort of sub- 
acid of irony in it that almost made the fraud palatable which was at- 
tempted to be perpetrated. 

Mr. Kenner proceeds: 

If I understood you aright in our conversation, you said that seven-eighths of 
the liquid made by you was used in improving molasses, Of course in that 


case 
you are making a cheaper article than we can do. Any mixture of the kind 
must increase the value of what you make. If the basis of the mixture is high 
in price the ingredients added by you must also be high in price, Any 1l 

tion, therefore, which improves the value of our product must n y re- 
dound to your benefit. If our article is worth 5 cents a pound, or 60 cents a gal- 
lon, and your article is added thereto, it brings all that bag put in it to the same 
point of value, If, on the contrary, our article should be worth only 2} cents a 
pound, or 30 cents a gallon, your article added to the same would only be worth 
one-half what it would be ifadded to a 60-cent gallon basis. This you can readily 
understand. Therefore it is clearly your interest that our artiche should bring 
a remunerative price. 


There was a distinct proposition for a combination between two of 
the producing interests of this ċountry for the purpose of defrauding 
the entire community. That is the fact about it. There is no white- 
washing or getting over that proposition—a distinct overture on the 
part of one of these commissioners, representing the sugar industry, to 
defraud the whole country by raising glucose in copartnership and in 
oripa nionanip with sugar to any rate of taxation that the sugar interest 
might demand. 

Now, sir, am I to be held here as a Southern man to the duty of voting 
a high rate of taxation upon sugar to protect a Southern industry when 
I know and it is avowed that one of the very objects of that protection 
is to raise the price of this inferior article, costing 2 or 3 cents a pound 
less than the other? Senators can take their own course about this; I 
shall not doit. I dislike to detain the Senate—— ; 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Alabama devise some way by 
which adulteration can be prevented ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill state to the Senator from Kentucky that I 
prepared with all the care I was able an amendment to this bill for the 

urpose of punishing the intermixture of sugar and glucose and putting 
it upon the market under a fictitious color. There is doubt about the 
power of Congress to do it or protect the country against any other adul- 
teration of food or medicine. I know that we have one precedent, that 
of producing a higher color upon whisky before the tax is paid upon it. 
That, however, seems to be doubted in reference to the propriety of its 
enactment by the Congress of the United States. While I believe that 
we have got that power, some of the ablest jurists in this body differ 
with me aboutit., Ihave had the honor to confer with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GAR- 
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LAND], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], all of whom 
are members of the Judiciary Committee, and they expressed so much 
doubt about it that I was afraid to venture to bring forward the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BECK. I thought that on the question of oleomargarine the 
power existed in Congress to require the producers to brand and tell 
what it was and not sell it for butter; antl why may we not require 
the branding of sugar so as to prevent people from being imposed upon 
by buying one thing when they supposed they were buying another? 

Mr. MORGAN. We have not enacted such a law. 

Mr. BECK. I think it passed the House and was before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORGAN. | I think we have not as yet enacted a law to compel 
even the labeling of oleomargarinc. The subjectis in doubt. Buton 
the other proposition there can be no doubt that if itis beyond the 
reach of our power to punish men for this adulteration, it is not beyond 
our reach and it isnot beyond our duty to prevent the glucose men hav- 
ing the opportunity of riding the tariff up to the highest mark of pro- 
tection above No. 13 Dutch standard, so as to derive the benefit, by means 
of a fraud, which we undertake to give to honest producersof sorghum 
and of cane-sugar and of beet-sugar in this country. 

There is another letter with which the Senate is familiar, but I will 


refer to it for a moment. 
Lone Brancu, N. J., August 10, 1882. 


Dear Ste; Our friend has arrived and is busily engaged under my direction 
in seeing eertain parties in New York and preparing certain combinations in 
case of necessity. He will be of the greatest possible service in all these matters. 
I regret very much that you have succeeded so slightly in providing the sinews 
of war. I beg you will see all the parties and say to them that if his stay here 
terminates before the object is accomplished it will be a cause of regret to usall, 

There are certain things which I can't look after. Circumstances forbid me 
ostensibly appearing in the matter at all. Consequently without some such as- 
sistance I lose half my efficiency and chance of success, I beg you will see all of 
them again and urgently insist on the amount appropriated so far being in- 
creased. Use this letter with discretion, but do not hesitate to show it toany one 
who is equally interested in our success. 

Yours, truly, 
DUNCAN F. KENNER, 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator fyom Alabama permit me to inter- 
rupt hima moment? While I go as faras any mortal man in condemn- 
ing the course of Mr. Kenner, I ask the Senator if a careful examination 
of the scheme of the Tariff Commission does not show that every other 
of these special industries was guarded just about as closely as Mr. 
Kenner guarded that? It was practically a ‘‘ pooling of issues ™ by the 
men who represented special industries. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is very true, and for that reason I can not give 
any confidence to the opinion of the Tariff Commission. I have no 
confidence in their judgment or their recommendations. They have 
made no impression on me except to cause me to look more narrowly 
into what they recommend. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will only say the other members of the commission 
held the same hand that Mr. Kenner held. 

Mr. MORGAN. As to glucose being a deleterious article of food I 
am not prepared to say. I do not claim to be a scientific man, and do 
not ask the Senate of the United States to attach the slightest impor- 
tance to an opinion I should express on thisquestion; but Ido say that 
among learned men as well as among the commonalty, among profes- 
sional men as well as among the laity, the opinion does prevail, and 
very extensively prevail, that glucose is a dangerous article of food. I 
have had eminent physicians tell me so; I have consulted their books of 
medical practice and they are wary of it as an article of food. They 
would like to see it discouraged; they bring many complaints against 
it. ‘They may be true or not; but glucose in this country is largely 
made of corn, potatoes, and starch treated with sulphuric acid. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think that the Senator from Alabama is certainly 
mistaken as to the weight of medical testimony being of the kind he 

-states it to be. I certainly 2m otherwiseinformed. I understand that 
the very best medical authority is to the effect that glose in any pos- 
sible use that could be made of it is entirely harmless. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was not giving the weight of medical authority; 
I was merely stating an opinion that prevails largely in medical circles 
cas well as in other circles, that glucose is a dangerous article of food ac- 
cording to its process of manufacture here—that is to say, of sulphuric 
acid, starch, potatoes, and corn. Whether it isor not I am not prepared 
to say. z 

Why does Mr. Kenner tell this large manufacturer in Buffalo that bis 
article is under suspicion, and in order to get it out of the range of sus- 
picion he must attach it to sugar? Sugar can carry him whether he 
an carry himself or not. 

But, Mr. President, I speak now without reference to its being an 
adulterated article of food, dangerous to the young and the infirm. I 
speak only in reference to the cheapness of its production, that it is not 
a natural product. It is a chemical product, produced by chemical 
agencies entirely. It issaid that honey is made of glucose largely, and 

I have no doubt of it; but in the process of extraction it would be a 
comparatively harmless article. It is made of grapes and other ripe 
fruits, and in that form and made of such substances no doubt it is not 
deleterious; but when you widen out the chemical production and make 
it of substances of various kinds—and a learned physician has told me 


that it is made out of scraps of leather brought into the country forsuch 
purposes—then the question of its being a dangerous article or not be- 
comes one of serious debate. No gentleman on this floor can claim that 
it is not, any more than I can claim that it is upon scientific testimony; 
but I venture the assertion that the powers of this Government, if it 
possesses such powers, will be brought into heavy requisition within a 
short time to protect the people of this country against the adultera- 
tions of food and beer by glucose. 

Enough for that, sir. There is the opportunity for adulteration, 
there is the opportunity for fraud, there is the opportunity for brighten- 
ing up molasses and brightening up sugar so as to raise them above No. 
13 Dutch standard, and no Senator here I think will say that the polar- 
iscope itself even is an infallible test of the presence of glucose in sugar 
or molasses. 

But, Mr. President, I rose for a different purpose to that; I rose to 
thank the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] forthe fair, manly, and bold 
way, and the able manner also, in which he vindicated yesterday the 
doctrine of an ad valorem rate of duties in this country as being the 
proper doctrine upon which to base taxation. That doctrine has been 
assailed time and again, but never with success. It is the fairest plan, 
it is the safest, itis the truest, itis the most unvarying to legitimate in- 
dustry, and through a series of fifty or one hundred years it can be fol- 
lowed with absolute safety and with an approximation to justice as near 
as any tax ever was or perhaps ever will be. 

The tariff of 1846, which was drawn by that eminent statesman and 
financier, Robert J. Walker, and who by his almost unaided exertions 
started it, moved the minds of the country to a recognition of the truth 
of every proposition that he advanced, is all contained in a very brief 
statute; and, sir, it is the triumph of taxation under the tariff powers of 
the Government of the United States. No man will ever improve upon 
it, and none will ever break it down, because it contains the correct 
doctrine. Here it is: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representati the United State: 
America in Congress assembled, That trom: and after the: Ct Gig of Debe 
next, in lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, and on such as may now be exempt from duty, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, on the goods, wares, and merchandise herein enumerated 
an rovon or, imported from foreign countries, the following rates of duty— 

AA O BAY = 

On S ara and merchandise mentioned in Schedule A, a duty of 100 per 
cent. ad valorem, 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule B, a duty of 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule C, a duty of 30 per 
cent. ad valorem, 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule D, a duty of 25 per 
cent, ad valorem, 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule E, a duty of 20 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule F, a duty of 15 per 
cent, ad valorem, 

On wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule G, a duty of 10 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule H, a duty of 5 per 
cent, ad valorem. 


That is the whole of it except the machinery of collection. What- 
have you got to do under a tariff of that kind? Nothing but to ar- 
range the articles in schedules, to determine as we determine here in 
every case what is the proper ad valorem duty. There has not beena 
controversy in the Senate during this long debate upon this bill in 
which the question has not been asked, and asked frequently, what is 
the ad valorem rate of duty upon this article that you propose to tax? 
The question is always made and always answered by Senators of all 
shades of opinion, while the Senate have been fixing specific rates of 
duty, when they wanted to know the amount of burden that it put 
upon the country, the amount of revenue that it would yield, the 
comparative justice or injustice, equality or inequality of any and every 
article which has been under debate in this bill, the Senate itself 
thus paying homage to this principle by the continual inquiry which 
is pressed upon the attention of the body. All through the debate the 
question is asked, what is the ad valorem duty upon this article? 

That, sir, I repeat is the only scientific tariff that was ever enacted 
in the United States; and when you depart from it, it makes no differ- 
ence in how great or how slight a degree, you so fer depart from the 
true science of American taxation under our Constitution. 

Now, sir, I intend to read something from Robert J. Walker in de- 
fense of his own plan. It is not usual that an American Senator can 
rise in his place and say with perfect confidence that he would take a 
post facium argument of the author of a bill in favor of its workings 
and in favor of its principles without question of its being true, fair, 
just, proper; but this man was an American statesman, and the older 
this country grows and the wiser its statesmen become in experience, 
the more the name of Robert J. Walker will stand in the very first 
rank of men of eminent ability as the man who first and really best un- 
derstood the proper financial system of this Government in connection 
with tariff taxation. I askthe secretary to read parts of this letter of 
Robert J. Walker which I have marked in the document before me. 
This letter was written on the 30th of November, 1867, after the coun- 
try had passed through a distressing and devastating war, after it had 
been compelled to its of tariff taxation to conform its 
revenue to the exigencies of that war; and while this new system was in 
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full force, eud while it was contributing a large amount of money to the 
payment of our national debt, and while it seemed to be an object which 
was indispensable in the legislation of this country, Mr. Walker wrote 
this letter in which he vindicated, as I think, completely all that he 
had said about this principle. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


A tariff for revenue, as experience has shown, instead of depressing improves 
all industrial pursuits, including manufactures, and vastly augments the wealth 
ofthe country. Under the tariff of 1846, as shown by the census, our wealth in- 
creased from 1850 to 1860, 126.45 per cent.; whereas from 1840 to 1850 the increase 
was only 64 per cent,; from 1530 to 1840, 42 per cent., and from 1820 to 1830, 41 per 
cent. So, also, from 1850 to 1860 our icultural products increased 95 per cent., 
and our manufactures 87 per cent., being in both cases meary double any pre- 
ceding ratio of increase. So, also, our exports, imports, and revenue nearly 
tripled in the same period of time, and our domestic trade rose nearly in the same 
ratio, This augmented ratio is not the result of increase of population, which 
from 1850 to 1860 was less than 36 per cent. The Irish famine was supposed by 
my opponents to account for the increase the first year, although the decreased 
price paid abroad that year for our cotton nearly equaled the additional sum 
paid by England for our breadstuffs and provisions. it the next year and the 
next, before any gold had reached here from California, our exports and reve- 
nues went on pay acer A in a corresponding ratio, rising in eight years from 
$22,000,000 under the tariff of 1812 to $64,000,000 under the tariff of 1846. But if it 
were true that we could thus wonderfully prosper under a revenue tariff after 
the gold discoveries, why not continue the neont These discoveries, how- 
Svor, ees no effect whatever until after the fiscal year ending on the 30th 

une, 9, 

The truth is, however, after that date these wonderful results as to imports, 
exports, and revenue, must be attributed in a very net degree to these gold 
discoveries, for the following reasons: First, the rate of increase during the first 
three years of the operation of the tariff of 1846 down to the 30th of June, 1819, 
before any of this gold had reached here, was greater than the rate of increase 
at any succeeding period. The reason of this greater ratio of increase from 1846 
to 1849 was that when the shackles of our commerce and industry, including 
the immense indirect taxation im d by the tariff of 1842, were Ap aE Y re- 
moved by the reduced tariff of 1846, the country sprung forward at a bound un- 
precedented in the history of the world; second, great Vege economists 
of Europe have published, at various periods, and especially in 1863, authentic 
tables, giving the exact facts, from the prices current of all articles throughout 
the world, during the several years since the gold discoveries. 


Mr. MORGAN. Reading further from the same letter, Mr. Walker 
says: 

There is another insuperable objection to the specific system, namely, that it 
unnecessarily and invariably taxes labor vastly more than capital, and the poor 
in a much greater on than the rich, upon the goods consumed. Under 
the system of specific duties of so much per pound, or yard, or gallon, &c., the 

ific duty is thesame. article bearing onl: 
the same specific duty, pay, in pro n one-half what is 
paid by the poor, who purchase a cheaper and less costly article. If we take all 
the costly articles purchased by the rich bearing under the present tariff the 
same specific duty as the inferior article bought by the poor, we will find the 
difference against them exceeds $20,000,000 a year. Such is the immense addi- 
tional tax exacted from labor under the system of specifie duties, 


I read from Mr. Walker his confirmed opinions upon his résumé of 
his own tariff after he had had some twenty years of observation; and I 
think I can say that every American statesman will accord to Mr. 
Walker both an enlightened and an honest opinion upon the matters 
he discusses. I for one appeal to his opinion with as much confidence 
as I could to the opinion of any man who has ever occupied a place on 
the floor of the Senate of the United States upon a question of this kind. 

It was intimated by the honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voor- 
HEES] yesterday in some remarks which he submitted to the Senate 
that a very distinguished writer on the tariff, whom I have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting in Washington recently, was here really as the counsel 
of certain protected industries, of the sugarrefiners, and that he desired 
such measures to be adopted as would redound to the advantage of the 
sugar refiners, I have not attempted to quote the eof the Sen- 
ator’s remarks, nor do I wish to place him in an; bye ine of hostility 
-or antagonism to this distinguished gentleman, but I think from what 
I know about the gentleman that his presence here, his attempts to 
enlighten the Senate and House and their committees on questions of 
this kind, have more respect and regard for the proper adjustment of a 
tariff system which shall be equal to all parts of the country than to the 
advocacy of the claims of any particular interest. He may desire to pre- 
vent hostile legislation to certain classes; but I do not think that he 
could be influenced at all to recommend anything that he thought would 
be unjust to the great tax-paying body of the people, though it might 
favor those who had offered him fees for representing them. 

Inanarticle in the Princeton Review, the date of which I have forgot- 
ten—it was some time though—this learned and able gentleman 
discussed the sugar with remarkable ability. He went through 
all the different projects that are presented in this discussion here. He 
went through the plan of the Boston merchants; he went through the 
demand of the refiners for high special rates of duties upon the classes 
of goods that they manufacture above 13 Dutch standard; he discussed 
the effect upon the sugar-planters of low rates of duties upon sugars be- 
low 13 Dutch standard, and so on. After he had gone through these 
different systems and had shown in what respect some of them were 
advantageous and others disadvantageous, some were right and some 
were wrong, he concludes by the following statement of his opinion: 

Now, how to modify the tariff and at the same time afford all the revenue and 
protection which the Government and Louisiana ively demand is the 

roblem under consideration, and in respect to which there is little ment, 
But in view of all the facts, the best, the Se ing eh the most equitable course 
would seem to be to adopt the exclusively ad valorem system in the assessment 


of duties on imported sugars; that is, fix on the rate of duty it is desirable to 
im , 50, 60, or, if need be, 100 per cent.—and then apply it impartially to 


The rich, who pu: the costl 
rtion to value, less 
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Prue of all sugars, from whatever countries imported; the Secretary of the 
Treasury being at the same time empowered to determine values by the use of 
all such n as he may deem expedient. The only objection that can be 
made to thiscourse is embodied in the assertion that the Government can not 
accurately determine the value of sugars. Butasufficient answer to this would 
seem to be found in the following statements of facts: 

The sugar b isan enormous and close business, and thousands and mill- 
ions of pounds constantly change hands at so small a of profit that for 
buyers or sellers to make a mistake in valuation to the extent of an ei 
even a sixteenth of a cent per pound would often be destructive of all profit. 
But such mistakes are not made, and the system of valuation of sugars as be- 
tween merchants runs with the evenness of clock-work, Toassert now thatthe 
Government can not successfully adopt the rhe? ve ractice of the merchants 
is simply to assert that honesty and ability in the public service of the United 
States are unattainable. To such or any other tariff there should also be added 
for the sake of encouragement of exports suitable poao for manufacturing 
in bond or the payment of draw corresponding to the duties collected on 
the raw materials entering into such exports, 


I will very gladly vote such drawbacks; but the Senator from Maine 
has embodied thc whole of these views, except the last suggestion, in 
his amendment. He has freed the collection of sugars from every em- 
harrassment, giving to the Secretary of the Treasury the unlimited 
right of regulation, so as to adopt any method that he thinks is best 
for the security of the welfare of the Government, and of honesty in 
dealing with this subject of the importation of sugar. 

Sir, itastounds me to think that argument must be made in this day 
of civilization and enlightenment that the Government of the United 
States can not trust its own agents to price sugar, and above all, that 
it can not trust the merchants who are AAAS te importation. Gen- 
tlemen, in order to vamp up and sustain arguments in favor of specific 
rates of duty, and also in favor of polariscopes and Dutch standards, 
mere machinery for the ascertainment of the value of sugar, will tell 
you that the importing merchants are not to be trusted; they commit 
frauds; they make combinations with each other. Sir, it is a disgrace 
to the age in which we live, if men engaged in these high enterprises 
are not to be trusted in dealing with their own Government or their 
fellow-men. Has it come to this, that the mercantile honor of this 
country has sunk so low that it is to be made an argument against the 
system of ad valorem duties? The merchant goes abroad and buys his 
cargo of sugar and pays for it what he thinks it worth in the market. 
What he pays for it, if honestly and fairly invoiced when it comes to 
New York or wherever it may be, is the price. If he has made a fair 
deal and a profit on his deal, the Government does not seek to take it 
away. ` 

The consul in Havana or wherever it may be that he ships the sugar 
from inspects the invoice to see whether or not there is a fraud under 
your laws. He is a sworn officer, and not being allowed to engage in 
commerce, he is supposed to be impartial. Your ae eae if you ac- 
cept the Senator’s amendment, when the sugars reach the wharves in 
New York can go and inspect the entire cargo; they can see whether 
the sugar is sanded or whether it is colored, whether it is done in the 
last process of boiling in the evaporating pans or by chemical agents; 
they can take the polariscope and determine the test of its saccharine 
strength; they can take the Dutch standard and see what it would bring 
out in the color; they can resort to all matters and manners of inspection 
and investigation to get to the truth. Then we have access to. boards of 
arbitration; we have access to the courts of the country, and is it pos- 
sible that all the balance of the commerce of the world can be regulated 
safely by laws as to inspection, by penalties, imprisonment, and dis- 
grace, and that this one kind of importing can not be so ted? 

Sir, the argument does not amount to the weight of a hair when itis 
compared with the confessions which the committee themselves have 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of this bill. This com- 
mittee, upon articles where classifications vary and where the numer- 
ous descriptions of articles may be peti eh in under the same general 
denomination, have put on ad valorem duties for the whole mass, and 
in some cases they take the same article—as they did in regard to sugar 
in their first report—and in the very line in the bill which requires ad 
valorem duties to be put upon one classification they put specific duties 
upon another. 

Now let me ask the Senate in all candor how Senators who have re- 
ported this bill can argue before the world that the ad valorem system 
is entirely untrustworthy when they have loaded the bill with that 
system wherever it was convenient to doit, and have deliberately brought 
before the consideration of this body a measure in which ad valorem 
duties figure so conspicuously, they knowing at the time that it was an 
uncertain and an unjust measure of duty? Iam astonished that Sen- 
ators will venture to inveigh against the ad valorem system after they 
have adopted itina great number of cases in the measurement of the rights 
of the Government and of the importer in this very bill. They may con- 
vince themselves by a procedure of this kind, but I must say that they will 
never convince anybody else. There is as much proof in this bill itself 
in favor of ad valorem rates of taxation as there is in favor of specific 
rates. The ad valorem duty is never departed from in the whole of 
this bill except for the mere purpose of giving a special advantage to a 
special industry. Specific duties are the peculiar weapon of protection. 
They are used in this bill as they are used everywhere else for the purpose 
of compelling the people to pay the rigid price of so much a pound or 
so much a yard for goods that are manufactured here nothwithstand- 
ing the foreign markets which control the price everywhere else in the 
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world may drop down below that, and would otherwise, on an ad valo- 
rem system, furnish us the advantage of a depression in price. 

We have been trying, or at least I have, to get some idea about this 
polariscope. It has been a sort of pons asinorum to me ever since it got 
into this debate; and while I pay the most profound tribute to scien- 
tific discovery and know that a thoroughly educated chemist can take 
this nice contrivance and can separate between ‘‘the north and north- 
west side of a hair,’’ or can separate the intangible and impalpable 
elements by which we are surrounded into constituents and divided 

yet it does require that sort of a man to manage a polariscope. 
ow many of that kind have we got at our command in the United 
States? You might as well put me to the handling of a mariner’s com- 
with the expectation that I should be able to navigate a ship, when 
Fae had my hand on the helm, as to put any man you will select, 
not a chemist, not really an expert, in charge of apolariscope to find out 
the exact saccharine strength of the whole of a cargo of sugar by melt- 
ing down one little lump of it. 

t us see how itis. A sampler goes toa cargo or package and draws 
his sample where he pleases. Who watches the sampler? Nobody. 
You want to know how much of purity or impurity there is in the 
sugar. Who can tell out of which hogshead in a cargo he will take his 
sample? Nobody. Who can tell out of what part of the hogshead he 
will take his sample? Nobody can tell. How do you know that the 
balance of that cargo averages with the sample that he brings to the 
man who works it and tests it with the polariscope? You can not find 
it out. Opportunity for fraud and mistake occurseverywhere. If you 
submit sugars to the test of the Dutch standard you have got first to 
ascertain whether a man has an eye for color. Whe are competent for 
judges? We find men so frequently color blind even that we have 
them now put upon trial by expert oculists to see whether they are 
competent to run railway trains. A man’s appreciation of color differs 
from another almost as wide as the tastes of the tongue do. You first 
get a man to sample and then he or some one else looks at it through 
a Dutch standard, or else you take your sample before the engineer of 
the polariscope. Now, let us see what he does with it, for that is an 
interesting matter. Iagainread from an ent made in New York 
by a gentleman, Mr. Lawson Fuller, who says that he has had thirty 
years’ experience as a refiner. He made an open speeeh to the people 
assembled, the ladies and gentlemen assembled, and exposed himself to 
open and public criticism, and I have not yet seen that anybody has 
denied what he said about it. 

And what is the process of polarizing sugars? It is this— 

Perhaps the Senate, if it is in the humor for hearing anything at all, 
at least those of us who are not so well informed about it, mightas well 
give attention to the process of polarizing sugar to see how reliable a 
test the polarization of a little scrap of sugar not as big as the end of a 
man’s finger would be of a hogshead or of a cargo— 

Take 26.048 grammes of sugar crystals; dissolve that infinitesimal quantity in 
one hundred cubic centimeters of water; and to the solution thus obtained 
acetate of lead sufficient to precipitate; filter through prepared bone-dust to 
clarify; fill a glass tube two hundred millimeters in len with the solution 
and place the same in the polariscope; turn on the light, look through and ad- 
just the instrument until both hemispheres present to the eye precisely the same 
shade of color. 

Suppose that the engineer of the polariscope is color-blind, a little off 
in his judgment of colors, how much of a mistake do you think that 
man could make in ascertaining when these two hemispheres came ex- 
actly to the same line of color? It is the Dutch standard as practiced 
in the polariscope. Thatisall thatitis. You have todetermine when 
two parts of the same instrument present exactly the same shade of 
color. It is the Dutch standard brought into machinery. Thatis the 
whole of it. 

Turn on the light, look through and adjust the instrament until both hemi- 
spheres present to the eye precisely the same shade of color. 

There is the Dutch standard again determining between 13 and 14 or 
12 and 13, by the use of this machine to aid in the elaboration and in 
the scientific ection of the Dutch standard. 

Mr. Y. Will the Senator permit me? What more objection 
on account of color-blindness is there to the use of the polariscope than 
the Dutch standard? 

Mr. MORGAN. Nota bit; just the same thing. 

Mr. MAXEY. Then what test would you go upon? 

Mr. MORGAN. The ad valorem duty, which prices the article what 
it is worth; put it upon the market value. We have the judgment of 
the market as to what the article is worth, and particularly when, as 
Mr. Wells says, hundreds of millions of ‘dollars of transactions occur 
continually in sugar with the ity of clock-work, because the mer- 
chant is capable of understanding the value. Letusgo a little further 
with the gentleman whose speech I have been quoting. He says: 

The test is then perfected, and the result will be found registered on the scale 
attached to the instrument, which can be read through a magnifying tube, 100° 

resenting entirely pure sugar crystals in solution. 

is, then, is the instrument—the delicate and sensitive instrament—which 

is now asked by a few men to adopt in combination with the Dutch 


standard for testing imported raw sugars in order to levy duty thereon. For 
that purpose the Dutch standard for determining the grade is bad enough, but 


the use of the polariscope will make matters infinitely worse and furnish a 
vehicle for the safe practice of fraud indiscriminate] 
importer, the buyer, and the consumer, at the option of the operators an 


upon the revenue, the 
d their 
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instigators. With all the frauds and abuses practiced under the present yi op 
notone of these evils is even sought to be remedied by the recommendstions of 
the commission. On the contrary, every truly objectionable feature of the 
prona tariff is retained, and superadded thereto the process of mystification 
the use of the polariscope, the object of the commission been to de- 
some scheme whereby frauds upon the revenue could be practiced without 
fear of detection, and the whole su; trade of the country placed in the hands 
of a few ulous refiners and those acting with them in Louisiana, this 
proposition could hardly be improved upon. 

There are other and very important reasons why the eng Bee should not 
be used. The first one is to be found in the fact that no two tests, however con- 
scientiously made, ever bring out exactly the same degree of strength; and the 
very men who are now the adoption of this instrument, and the Govern- 
ment officials themselves, admit its inaccuracy by testifying that nothing short 
of chemical analysis is entirely reliable. And, again, it is a notorious fact thet 
the most perfect polariscope possible or conceivable does not supply intelligence, 
capability, or honesty to the operator. Furthermore, with the introduction of 
the polariscope it will simply be impossible for any one purchasing sugars in 
the producing countries to import them into this with any certainty whatever 
as to the rate of duty the custom-house would levy upon them. The fabulous 
amount of raw sugar annually imported into the United States, and upon which 
an average duty of $45,000,000 is paid to the revenues, entitles those en in 
that trade to be fairly and justly ted by Congress. It would be not only un- 
fair and unjust but tyrannical on the part of the Government to subjest the mer- 
chants doing business in this great food staple to the uncertainties of a vicious 
tariff by which they would be embarrassed in their transactions and rendered 
liable to serious losses. 

It is well known that the margin of profit in the honest importation of sugars 
has been reduced to a minimum, and the changes in markets, by reason of tele- 
graphic communication, are very frequent and important. The business of im- 
porting sugar is a precarious one at best, and if in addition the tariff is so framed. 
as to render the duty arbitrary, the business at once becomes one of great risk 
except to those who have oxiraoninaty facilities and privileges, such as I have 
suway described, and as are enjoyed by some of our heaviest refiners who are 
extensive importers and whose raw sugars, whether bought in foreign markets 
or afloat, go at once to their own private docks, which are close to and in fact 
connected with their refineries, meeting there only, as before stated, a sam- 
pler and a weighmaster from the custom-house, both underpaid officials, re- 
moved from the scrutiny of all third parties. If such a tariff as the one recom- 
mended by the comm m, and which was su; to them by some unsern- 
pulous MOORA, were to be adopted, it would not be long before the 50,000,000 
consumers of this country would find themselyes shut up to three or four re- 
fining establishments for their entire sugar supply, and the Government would 
have to look to the same monopoly for its revenue of $45,000,000 on imported 
sugars. It will be in the power of these gentlemen of varied accomplishments 
to give to the people just such sugars as they see fit, of such quality as they may 
choose, and at such price as their greed may dictate. 

So delicate an instrument as the polariscope may be a valuable aid for scien- 
tific investigations; but for testing impo raw sugars for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the duty thereon it would besimply im ble to devise any other method 
whereby the Government could be defrauded with such perfect ease and safety 
as through the mysterious means that this instrument would afford. For in- 
stance, according to the plan proposed by the Tariff Commission, sugars seating 
75° by the polariscope would pay a duty of 1} cents per pound; for every addi- 
tional degree five-hundredths of a cent more. So that sugars testing 80° would 
pay li cents. How easily a sampler and tester could make a difference of three 
or four di on the sample taken from a cargo of raw sugar. The work of 
the sampler is all important; he can take hissamples from just where he pleases 
or he can accept any samples furnished him for the purpose. The making of 
the sample concludes the whole operation; the sugars are `“ dumped" into the 
refineries and all evidence of the transaction completely wiped out. Four de» 
grees would make 20cents on every 100 pounds imported ; and, carrying the cal- 
culation a little further, it would amount to $3.20 per hogshead. A refiner melt- 
ing 1,000 hogsheads per day, as many of them do, particularly those who have 
the dock facilities referred to, could have an advantage over a competitor of 
$3,200 per day or $1,168,000 per year. 

* = kd & $ * é 
Four years ago Mr. SHERMAN said, in his report to Congress: 
“It is imperative that some change in the mode of collecting duties on sugar 
should be made, and it is D peering as stated in my last Perk Koir the duty 
should be at one rate on all grades of sugar up to a point which will exclude 
temptation either to color su; for the p of reducing the duty or to com- 
mit fraud by means of sampling and cation. The duties are dependent 
upon the fidelity of the sampler, one of the lowest paid officers in the public 
gervice.” 


I agree with Mr. Fuller. I am not for confining our revenue officers. 
to the Dutch standard or the polariswope as the only test of value. The 
Senator from Ohio has demonstrated the frauds under the Dutch stand- 
ard. I am not for confining them to the Dutch standard as determined 
by the polariscope, for that is what the polariscope does, determines 
the concurrence of two or reflecting exactly the same shade 
of color; it must depend on the eye of the man to discern this concur- 
rence. I am not for confining them to the invoice that comes from 
abroad with the consul’s certificate. I am not for ones them to the 
inspectors that may await the arrival of the cargo, and all of the persons 
that the Government provides for the purpose of preventing frauds. I 
am for opening the door on behalf of the Government, under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, to every means of 
determining what is right between the importer and the Government, 
and such is the amendment of the Senator from Maine. If we narrow 
the Government down to a particular method, as seems to be soanxiously 
required by Senators on this floor, we put it in the power of manipula- 
tors, by the adoption of one single method of detection, to discard all 
others, and so the truth may be butchered in the investigation of the 
subject, and stare decisis and res adjudicata will be pleaded upon you. 
Let the truth be what it may, it is silenced by the report of a fellow’ 
with his eye at the end of a polari , and possibly a bribe in his hand, 
who judges for himself and for all the balance of the world the partic- 
ular shade of color that brings it above or below No. 13 Dutch standard. 
Who, besides himself, knows what he saw in the instrument, whether- 
a coincidence of shades of color or some other coincidence ? 

What is the fact about the importations by the refiners as stated in 
the remarks of this gentleman in New York, and if they were not true- 
they would not have been stated, or certainly they would have been. 
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contradicted—what are the facts? The refiners import their sugars. 
They have enormous tanks where they put hundreds of hogsheads a 
day of sugar for its storage until it can be melted down. These refin- 
eries and these tanks, these receptacles of this vast amount of sugar 
are right along the piers where the sugar lands. A Government in- 
spector is sent there with his polariscope, or he is sent there with his 
Dutch standard samples to make a test. A sampler is sent along; the 
sampler draws the sample, and the man holding the polariscope or the 
man who is the expert to judge of the Dutch standard test is there for 
the purpose of determining the value of the sugar by either test. No 
Government official is there but these; the other parties present are the 
importers and the refiners, and only they and their employés. The 
cargo is inspected by inspecting a hogshead here and a hogshead there. 
Samples from these hogsheads are taken by the sampler from one place 
or another in the hogshead to suit his convenience or his rascality as 
the case may be. 

Immediately upon the verdict being rendered, execution issues, heads 
are knocked out of the hogsheads; they are dumped into one vast mass, 
and after that there is no detection, no further examination can be 
made as to what revenue that cargo ought to have brought, the mat- 
ter is carried through in such a hurry, in darkness, andinsilence. The 
Government of the United States is represented in this assessment by a 
man who as the Secretary of the Treasury lamented and complained 
is an underpaid employé, and therefore a man subject to temptation, 
and we are told now that we must take the polariscope test below 
13 and the Dutch standard test above 13, as settled by such a man, 
and we must take nothing else. We must have these inspectors, and 
we must run the gauntlet of chances of fraud in this business as we 
have heretofore. When they tell us that we have lost as much as five 
million of revenue in consequence of frauds upon the sugar importa- 
tion we must take all this and all these chances rather than to avail 
ourselves of all the chances that a wise and prudent Secretary of the 
Treasury might think it was necessary to adopt from time to time in 
order to detect frauds. 

Sir, I plant myself upon the proposition that there is honor enough 
among commercial men in this country to protect their Government 
against fraud. When you open the doors of the penitentiary to a man 
who commits perjury; when you subject the whole cargo of a ship to 
confiscation for an undervaluation of a single hogshead of sugar; when 
you have got your consul watching the exportin the foreign port; when 
you have got your inspectors looking on here; when in the open day 
these inspections take place, and the competing importers are there also 
for the purpose of seeing whether any other man engaged in the same 
business is not getting an advantage over them by undervaluation in his 
invoice; when you have got all these you have some chance for security. 
But, sir, shall we discard all this because we do not want the ad valo- 
rem system except to apply to about one-half of the bill? It is too 
bad a system to apply to the whole bill, but it is good enough for one- 
half! 

Mr. President, I repeat what I have said, the only scientific tariff 
law that was ever written in the United States was the tariff law writ- 
ten by Robert J. Walker. He has vindicated it by the experience of 
this country which he has set forth in his letter a part of which I 
have read in the Senate to-day. It is not necessary for me to go over 
the ground that he has been over, or for any man, I think, to try to 
break it down. 

Sir, the doctrine of ad valorem duties of taxation is the true doctrine 
in this country, and if we will adhere to it upon this item of sugar im- 
portation, and put the rate at a fair one as compared with the tax that 
we have put upon all other industries in this land, we shall have an 
honest and just and fair assessment and collection of taxes. Thirty- 
five per cent. ad volorem, in my opinion, would be about a fair tax for 
sugar to bear, that being its proportion of the burden of taxation and 
the revenue which we have laid upon the rest of the commodities at 
large in this land. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I am not going to make a speech. Iam 
a little mortified that I talked so much yesterday. My original amend- 
ment provided 25 per cent. ad valorem on sugars not above 13, and 35 
per cent. on sugars over 13. When myamendment was offered yester- 
day I was persuaded by some Senators to make the duty 40 per cent. 
without any distinction between 13 and under or over. I do not like 
to stand sponsor for an amendment which is unjust in itself. With 40 
per cent., one duty on all sugar, the refiner has no duty upon his work 
at all, and the planter has 40 percent. Clearly a measure of that kind 
passed would kill the refiner. I withdraw that amendment, and in- 
stead of it I offer an amendment making all sugar not above 13 35 per 
cent. ad valorem; all over 13, 45 per cent. ad valorem. I am inclined 
to think that 25 per cent. was an injustice to Louisiana, and I have no 
desire to do her an injustice. I am willing to ask for what I asked for 
before, which is 35 per cent. as an equivalent for the difference in labor, 
and then 10 per cent. additional surely is small enough for the refiner, 
for that is all the protection, if you call it protection, that he would get 
under this amendment—35 per cent. on the raw sugars, 45 per cent. on 
the refined sugars. I believe that is entirely right, and it is the lowest 
rate of duty that has yet been offered. I withdraw my original amend- 
ment and offer this in its place. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after line 
892 down to and including line 923, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

In lieu of the duties and rates of duties now imposed on melada, concentrated 
melada, tank-bottoms, sirup of juice, concentrated molasses, and 


J 
Sugar imported from foreign countries, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 


duties and rates of duties, that is to say : On all melada, concen- 
trated me , sirup of sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, concentrated molasses, 
and on all sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, 35 per cent. ad valo- 
rem; on all si above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, 45 per cent, ad valorem ; 


the followin 


on molasses, 25 per cent. ad valorem: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, by ation, prescribe and require that samples from packages of 
molasses, melada, concen! melada, sirup of sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, 


and concentrated molasses shall be taken by the oe officers in such manner 
as to ascertain the true value of such articles, and that samples of sugars shall 
b SKADI said officers in such manner as to the true color and value 
ol 
The ariak of this section shall take effect on the passage of this act, and 

the duties therein provided for shall be collected on all such goods which may 
be in the public stores or bonded warehouses at that time, instead of the duties 
now imposed thereupon by law. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I do not like to reply in the same 
language to every proposition that has been made here, and yct the 
same propositions are constantly recurring and admit of but a single 
answer. The duties upon sugar have been levied at a specific rate for 
more than twenty years. There is no article that more strongly jus- 
tifies specific duties than the article of sugar. If this article is to be 
estimated upon an ad yalorem duty both the polariscope and Dutch 
standard tests must be applied, for upon some of the sugars the color 
is the test, and upon others the polariscope is the test. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] 
to a communication addressed by him and his colleague to the Com- 
mittee on Finance in relation to the duties upon potato starch. ‘Those 
Senators asked that we should retain the duties upon potato starch at 
the same rate they new are. The value of imported potato starch 
abroad is $2.80 per hundred pounds, and the present rate of duty is 1 
cent per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, which, when added to- 
gether, it will be seen that 1 cent a pound is 36 per cent., and the ad- 
ditional 20 per cent. makes 56 per cent., the duty on starch. I think 
that they are entitled to that. It isanagricultural product; it is very 
much depressed, and so far as I am concerned I shall be quite ready to 
grant it; but it is much higher than the Senator proposes on the agri- 
cultural product of sugar. 

Now, I trust that we may have a vote. When the Tariff Commis- 
sion was 0 ized it was asserted that it was not intended that there 
should be time enough for action upon their report at the present ses- 
sion. The commission made their report, embodying a large amount 
of material for argument on both sides of the question, and they have 
made, as I think, a fair report. If Senators persist here in speaking 
against time and in offering numberless amendments the only result 
will be that the Senate will be in fault for not acting upon a measure 
where ample time for a decent and appropriate consideration has been 
given. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Iwishtoaskthe Senator from Vermontif the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Maine leaves the question of test- 
ing the quality of sugar where it now is under existing law? 

Mr. MORRILL. No; it puts the duty at an ad valorem rate, and both 
tests must be applied in order to ascertain the actual value. 

Mr. RGLLINS. Does it not provide for a test the same as the bill 
recommended by the committee? 

Mr. MORRILL. It does not. 

Mr. FRYE. It allows all the tests that they wish to use, everything 
that the Treasury Department wants to apply. Under my amendment 
they can use any test they please. 

Mr. ROLLINS. It would make a very t difference with me if 
the Treasury Department could not apply the test which I deem it very 
desirable should be applied. 

Mr. MORRILL. It leaves the Treasury Department to ‘‘ go as you 
please.” It does not apply any test whatever. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The amendment of the Senator from Maine, as I 
understand it, proposes to tax all sugars not above No. 13 Dutch stand- 
ard at 35 per cent. ad valorem. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
estimates, as he stated in his remarks a few days since, that the bill re- 
ported by the committee would fix the duty at 32 per cent., which would 
be 3 per cent. lower than the rate of duty fixed by the Senator from 
Maine in his proposition. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Ohio will not stick to that, I know, 
because the average rate of duty on sugar now under existing law is 56 
per cent., and if the Senator from Ohio is correct in stating that the bill 
reduces it to 32 per cent. it makes a reduction of at least $20,000,000; 
and no Senator on the Finance Committee has pretended that the sched- 
ule reduces the revenue $20,000,000. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I should like to get at the facts in the case, so that 
I may vote intelligently on this question. If the bill which the com- 
mittee have reported merely reduces the duty upon sugar to 32 per cent. ,. 
I desire to understand it and to vote ly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me to state it? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Iwill give way to the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I say again that the computation I submitted to 
-the Senate the other day is exactly correct. The real diffictlty is that 
it is impossible to tell what the polariscopic test will be when applied 
to the Dutch standard. The bill recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the bill reported by the Committee on Finance are based u; 


pon 
the idea that 75° by the polariscopic test isthe equivalent of No.7 Dutch 
standard. That isthe whole basis of the ‘Tariff Commission report; they 
say so in their report. The Senator from Rhode Island, however, ‘in- 
sists and produses documents—— 


Mr. ALDRICH. I wish the Senator would call attention to the place 
in the report. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Let me proceed. 


Mr. ALDRICH. All right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The tor from Rhode Island insists and pro- 
duces documents tending to prove that 75° by the polariscope is not the 
equivalent of No. 7 Dutch standard, and that by tests which have been 
made from time to time by persons engaged in the business a much 
higher rate of saccharine strength is shown in No. 7 to No. 13 Dutch 
standard, he claiming that the average rate, as shown by Mr. Chamber- 
lin and others, is 86°. Upon that we have no official information. I 
have this morning sent to the Treasury Department, by a resolution of 
the Senate, to ascertain officially any information they may haye upon 
that subject, and I believe it wiil be reported to us that they have no 
such information, because no such polariscopic tests have been applied 
by the Government except in disputed cases of invoices, where the Goy- 
ernment officers alleged that sugar has been artificially colored. We 
have those tests made by the polariscope, and only those. Consequently 
we have no official basis upon which we can tell exactly the effect of 
applying the polariscope to all the different grades of sugar. 

. DAWES. Let me inquire of the Senator, does the color of the 
sugar affect the polariscopic test? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all; but we never have applied the polari- 
scope in Government transactions except to ascertain whether there 
has been an artificial derangement. 

Mr. DAWES. To ascertain the saccharine strength of the sugar? 


Mr.SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FRYE. Will theSenator from Ohio allow me to ask him aques- 
tion? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 


Mr. FRYE. 1 ask the Senator from Ohio if he believes that the bill 
reported by the committee reduces the duty on sugars from 56 per cent. 
to 32 per cent.? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say that by the computations as based upon the 
Tariff Commission report it does, because the Committee on Finance 
propose a repeal of the 25 per cent. additional duty imposed by the act 
of 1875, and then we reduce below the lowest grade as fixed by the 
old law fully one-fourth of one cent besides. 

The whole difficulty in this matter, upon which I have not theslight- 
est feeling and only desire to inform the Senate of the facts, is that we 
do not know and have no official information to tell us whether the basis 
of the Tariff Commission is correct that 75° by the polariscope is an 
equivalentof No. 7 Dutch standard. If wehad that with certainty then 
we could compute this matter absolutely to thesmallestfraction. The 
Tariff Commission base their report and all these proportions are based 
upon the idea that No. 7 Dutch standard is the equivalentof 75° of the 

lariscopic test, and they also say that to advance that tax at the rate of 

ve-hundredths of a cent for every additional degree of the polariscope 
would make a fair ad valorem rate upon sugar; and that is the prin- 
-ciple upon which this bill is founded. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let me suggest to the Senator from Ohio that we 
throw off the 25 per cent. to begin with, and if we throw off even 4 per 
cent. more it would make his estimate right. His estimate of 32 per 

-cent. is 24 per cent. less than the present rate. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the chairman of the committee state that it is a 
reduction to 32 per cent.? 

Mr. MORRILL. I have not made any accurate calculation. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that I think I 
am entitled to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore The Senator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have, I think, said all I desire to say. I believe 
that I feel, as every one else dealing with this question does, that it is a 
matter upon which we have no official guide or information, because if 
the basis of the report of the Tariff Commission is impaired inthe slight- 
est degree, and if we have been acting upon a wrong idea that the old 
color test by the Dutch standard can not be measured by the polari- 
scopic test in the way proposed, that is that No. 7 of the one is equiv- 
alent to 75° of the other, and that sugars ought in their normal state to 
advance by certain proportions, that these rates advance in relative pro- 
portions up to No. 90 or something of that kind, we have no safe test 
to go upon. But I do say the bill as proposed by the Committee on 


Finance is a very large reduction of the present rate; and I say further 
that rather than vote for an ad valorem duty on this article I would 
vote for any rate of specific duty that any one would name, whether 1 
cent, 1} cents, or 1} cents. 
Mr. ROLLINS. I desire to say that I very much prefer a specific 
-duty upon sugar, but I want to know what the tariff proposed by the 


committeemeans. Does it mean 45 per cent., asit is claimed by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, if Idid not misunderstand him, or doesit mean 
32 per cent.? There is a wide margin of difference. The doctors disa- 
gree; the men learned in this matter disagree. There has been an im- 
menseamount of investigation had with reference tothe duty upon sugar 
and the tests that have been applied to sugar. These gentlemén come 
here with this wide margin of difference and ask us, who are not so 
learned with reference to sugar, to decide the question. As I under- 
stood the Senator from Vermont he undertook to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Rhode Island 
by saying that we added at one time a war tax of 25 percent. The 
tax then was 44 per cent., was it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. ROLLINS, Twenty-five per cent. added made it 56 per cent. 
Now, the Senator from Vermont suggests that if we take off that 25 per 
cent. and the further reduction of the tariff in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Ohio, we shall have reduced the tariff to 32 
percent. What I desire to accomplish is to ascertain the real fact inthe 
case, and, if it is possible, to know what the bill of the committee really 
will do. It is represented in the newspapers and elsewhere that there 
will be scarcely any reduction of the duty to be collected upon sugar if 
the bill as proposed by the Tariff Commission is adopted; and it has 
been suggested also that there will be probably not more than $3,000,000 
reduction of the tariff collected from if the bill of the committee 
is adopted. I want to say for one that I am in favor of a larger reduc- 
tion than that. Iam willing to accord to our friends in Louisiana a 
fair protective duty, if that term is not offensive to them, upon sugar, 
though I confess I would much rather have free sugar. The Senator 
from Maine proposes 35 per cent. in his amendment, which is 3 per cent. 
more than the duty proposed by the committee, as we are told. I do 
not propose to occupy the time of the Senate in discussing this matter, 
but I want if possible to get at the real facts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, in my remarks to the Senate night 
before last I promised to insert in the RECORD a statement from the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics as to the actual value of the sugar im- 
ported into this country during the last fiscal year. I found that I had 
mislaid the letter, and therefore was unable to put it in the RECORD; 
but I have this morning received the following from the Chief, which I 
will read: 

À TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1883. 
ound of all sugar below No. 15 Duteh standard imported into the United States 

A ol su; he 
orion the PER Y ahe 30, 1852, I have the tenor to inform you that the 
import value per pound was 4.4 cents. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. N. W. ALDRICH, 
Senator, United States, Washington, D. C. 

This letter confirms the statement then made by me and repeated 
yesterday. 

In answer to the statements now made by the Senator from Ohio, that 
75° saccharine strength is equivalent to No. 7 Dutch standard, I will 
say that I have never heard the claim made before by anybody. I can 
not find any such statement in the report of the Tariff Commission, and 
I have just read it carefully. 

If it be true, as stated by the Senator from Ohio, and I think this 
statement was confirmed by the distinguished Senator from Texas [ Mr. 
MAXEY] yesterday, that the bill reduces the ad valorem duty from 56 
per cent. to 24 per cent., let us ascertain what the resulting reduction 
in revenue would be. 

The value of all the sugar imported last year was $84,355,545.58. 
If that had paid an ad valorem duty of 32 per cent. the receipts would 
have been $26,993,744.48 (the actual receipts were $46,711,795.14), and 
the bill of the committee as now interpreted by the Senator from Ohio 
will result in a reduction in revenue of $19,718, 020.60, five millions more 
than the statement made by the chairman of the committee in opening 
the discussion on this bill, and which the Senator himself has admitted 
was not correct, and a number of millions in excess of any estimate 
which has been made on this floor by any Senator, whether on the 
committee or not. I can not think that the Senator from Ohio himself 
will adhere to his figures. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. ROLLINS. How much does the Senator from Rhode Island 
estimate that the bill of the Finance Committee would reduce the rev- 
enue upon sugar? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Eight million four hundred and thirty-three thou- 


sand dollars. I have not the exact figures. They will be found in the 
RECORD. 
Mr. FRYE. What will be the ad valorem duty? 


Mr. ALDRICH. The ad valorem duty remaining will be 45) per 
cent. 

In further confirmation of the statements I have made on this sub- 
ject I desire to submit another statement, not theoretical, but copies of 
actual invoices of sugars that have been imported into this country dur- 
ing the present year from Cuba. They are exact copies of the actual 
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ing & Co., of Boston, 
I will state that they show that if imported under the committee’s bill, 
1} and 5, these sugars would have paid an average duty on the first in- 
voice of 474 per cent.—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. What sugars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Centrifugal sugars from Cuba. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Refined sugars? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, sir; not refined. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Brown? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. § below No. 13? 

“Mr. ALDRICH. ow No. 13incolor, all of them. The second in- 
voice shows a duty under the committee’s bill of 463 per cent. ; the third 
invoice a duty of 464 per cent. By my amendment, these same invoices 
would show anad valorem duty of 42 percent. on the first, 42 per cent. 
on the second, and 44 per cent. on the third. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What would be the rate upon sugars above No. 13? 
Mr. ALDRICH. I wish the Senator from Louisiana would allow me 
to make my stitement in my own way. I have not discussed and will 
not now discuss the effect upon sugars above No. 13. The controversy 
between the Senator from Ohio and myself is entirely confined to 
below No. 13 Dutch standard. I submit the statements for publication 
in the RECORD: 


Invoice of sugar shipped by Heidegger & Co. on board the American brig L. 
Staples, Storer, master, bound to Boston by order and for account and risk 
of whom it may concern, and consigned to Messrs. Nash, Spaulding & Co., 
of said city. 

585 hhds. sugar, whg. net 925,207 lbs., at 5c. ey., cost and fr't................. 

Less freight to Boston, at $3] per hhd., $2,198.75 ....cccsccssssceesesssssessnnes 

E. £0. E. 


$46,760 35 
44,566 60 


(Signed) 
MATANZAS, December 29, 1882. 
Dutiable pounds 943,056; average test, 95.5°. 
Duty would be, at 1.25 for 75° and 4c. for each degree above, 
21° X4=84+-1.25=. 02.09 x 943,056— $19,709.87, or 44 per cent. on the 
cost. 
At 1} and 5c., 2.25, 47} per cent. on the cost. 


Invoice of 100 hhds. sugar shipped by Ricardo P. Kohly & Co. on board the 
American bark Edward Waite, bound to Boston by order, for account and 
risk of whom it may concern, and consigned to order. 

K ył 100 h. centrifugal sugar, Armonia, TOSS., esssssrisresrerssrensannesrss 


166, 961 Ibs, 
190 lbs. tare per h 


- 19,000 Ibs. 


Af eet LARS E BATRA be les eect LUD orp hI lc eat ee 147, 961 Ibs. 

AA OOo TREE Tissis do I cea acct AE AA a ENNA E EEE EISE A N RFN $7,398 05 

Lees freight, SB) per hbd, S325 `. .....ss cv cscsiocsessetesnreevoseceseneusosscccescesste ~ 7,073 05 
(Signed) RICARDO P. KOHLY & CO. 


HAVANA, December 11, 1882. 
Dutiable pounds, 145,196; average test. &)°. 
At 1.25 for 75° and 4c. for each degree duty would be $2,976.51, or 

42 per cent. 

Committee’s bill, 1.25 and 5c.=46} per cent. 

Invoice of 610 hhds, centrifugal sugars shipped by F. Bollmann, as agent for 
Messrs. Ricardo P. Kohly & Co., Havana, on board the American schooner 
Edward Waite, Lee, master, bound for Boston, for account and risk of whom 
it may concern, and consigned to order. 


B gio—6l0 bhds,, Favorito, w'g TOSS ..........cccccceesececesnecesesereeesenereen cee ~ 989, 565 Ibs, 

TRAE PP i E AAE see 118,748 Ibs, 

DNS ies E A S a 870, 817 Ibs, 

PR BOSC: RIVE Perce RR SAN E EEN S SAS RL A LE EAAS ERTE E, 540 85 

Less freight at $3}, $1, 982.50, including all charges and com., U.S. cy. 41,558 35 
(Signed) F. BOLLMAN. 


CARDENAS, December 16, 1882. 

Dutiable pounds, 859,744; average test, 9°. 

At 1.25 for 75° and 4e, for each degree above, duty would be 42 per 
cent. 

At 1.25 for 75° and 5c. for each degree above, duty would be 46} per 
cent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I only desire to say a few words 
in regard to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine. The 
Senator from Maine proposes an amendment that in fact reduces the 
ad valorem duty 25 per cent. 

Mr. FRYE. Thirty-five per cent. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Twenty-five yesterday, and 35 per cent. as to sugar 
above 13 to-day. He amends his amendment offered yesterday by in- 
creasing the ad valorem duty on sugar below No. 13 to 35 per cent., and 
that above to 45 per cent., on the the ground, as he says, that he finds 
it will discriminate to the injury of the refiners, when only yesterday 
from his seat in reply to me he said that he did not care anything about 
the refiners; that the refiners had no sort of interest in this matter of 
duty. He said that he had never seen or heard of a refiner who cared 
a cent about the duty, that the refiners did not care for anything, only 
-one-eighth of 1 cent profit. He thought it was all right to bring the 
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invoices. They can be verified on oath if necessary by members of the | ad valorem duty down to 25 per cent. yesterday, but he has been con- 
most reputable firms of importers in thiscountry, thatof Nash, Spauld- | verted since yesterday, I will not say by the refiners, but by his notion 


Massachusetts. I will not read the invoices, but | as to what interest the refiner has. The 
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? team p it up 10 
per cent., and of course as a matter of necessity to be consistent it must 
pull our duty up 10 per cent. Hence the amendment of to-day. 

Let us see how it is with other portions of this bill. I will take one 
schedule for illustration, and I want the attention of the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Rhode Island, both members of the Finance 
Committee, I will not go over the question of free labor against slave 
labor, and the interest of the producer against the refiner, because I 
went over it yesterday; but it is proposed to strike down this agricult- 
ural interest, solely and entirely confined to this country and the peo- 
ple of this country, and directly involving the interests of 400,000 people 
and over 30,000 laborers by reduci oe ad valorem duty to 35 per 
cent., and that by gentlemen who stand upon a national platform which 
says where there is a discrimination it shall be in favor of American 
labor. These same gentlemen have voted against the other side per- 
sistently a tariff of from 55 to 60 per cent. throughout the bill, except 
in regard to a portion of the metal schedule. [Mr. CAMERON, of Wis- 
consin, rose.) I understand all about lumber. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, I do not want to say anything about 
lumber. I want to inquire of the Senator from Louisiana whether he 
agrees with the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE], who said that the pur- 
pose in levying a duty upon sugar was not to protect the American la- 
borer, was not to protect the producers of sugar, but was merely for 
the purpose of revenue? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I can understand the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from Texas. As I understand him, holding the views that he does, 
differing from the views entertained by a majority of Senators and by 
the Senators in the aggregate, I think, upon this side, he holds that the 
revenue from sugar is the largest, that it is the easiest obtained, at less 
expense to the Government, and he gave us his views in full yesterday. 
I do not share those views exceptso far as obtaining revenue cheaply is 
considered, but I think it is just and right to discriminate in favor of 
the agricultural interests of the country as the manufacturing interests, 
the growing of sugar or any other commodity or product or staple, and I 
have voted accordingly. That is why I voted as I did in regard to the 
schedule to which I am about to call attention as an illustration. 

Take Schedule B, including pottery and glass. The question came 
before the Senate upon the amendment offered, I think, by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], and the Senate refused to reduce the rates 
of the tariff upon china, porcelain, and stone-ware as provided by the 
bill reported to the Senate. The duty is from 55 to 65 per cent., ac- 
cording to the estimate of the Tariff Commission, and this is the pro- 
tection that the bill gives to this interest. It gives justabout the same 
protection to glass and glass-ware as the present duties give if you make 
allowance for the repeal of the tax on the charges. I amaware thatthe 
committee say they propose a repeal of the tax on the charges. I will 
not go into that, butit is a very small item when you come to analyze it. 

On cut and ornamented glass, which includes the great mass of glass- 
ware used on the tables of the middle classes, the present duty is 40 
per cent. ad valorem, and the bill provides for 45 per cent. duty, less 
the taxes on the charges. 

Take common window-glass, not ex ing 10 by 15 inches, the old 
tariff is 1} cents per pound. The Senate bill makes no change. 

I believe there was an amendment offered to reduce it on the other 
side, I am not sure but it was voted down with the usual persistency 
and the usual consistency, as manifested in this proposition to reduce 
the duty on a product of Louisiana, an agricultural industry, grown by 
home labor, to 25 and 35 per cent., while they voted up small panes of 
window-glass as high as it has ever been, or higher. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I wish the Senator would state as he goes along 
how the Louisiana Senators voted on those various items. ` That would 
add something to our information. 

Mr. M R, of New York. Will the Senator allow me to correct 
him? The duty upon window-glass was put down by a vote of the 
Senate from the report of the commission. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am speaking of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Senator stated that the duty on 
window-glass was fixed by the Senate as recommended by the commis- 
sion. It was reduced one-fourth of a cent a k 

Mr. KELLOGG. That-left it at 59.72 percent. Thatis15 percent. 
above what the Senator from Maine proposes on sugar, and I will guar- 
antee if you will look at the RECORD you will find that he voted against 
that proposition. Iam not sure. On window-glass not exceeding 16 
by 24 inches the duty is 2 cents apound, or 74.16 per cent. ; and not ex- 
ceeding 24 by 30 inches the duty is 2} cents, or 82.33 per cent. Above 
that it is 3 cents, or 84.78 percent. That Senators voted, and still they 
are carping at this question of Louisiana sugar produced by black labor. 
The imports of glass of this character in 1882 were about 50,000,000 
pounds. This class embraces all the common window-glass for ordi- 
nary dwellings, and any one can see at a glance that the rates are ex- 
tortionately high. : 

On the other hand, under the head of ‘‘ Glass manufactures not other- 
wise enumerated,’’ as polished window-glass, whieh now pays a little 
less than 41 per cent., it is proposed by the bill to place a tax of 45 per 
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cent., and so I might go through the bill. Thatshows the consistency 
of gentlemen. Here I havesat day after day and voted with my friends 
on this side, including the Senator from Maine, for the kind of tarift 
that I have stated here as to this one single schedule, and it will apply 
with but few exceptions to most of the articles enumerated in the bill 
except lumber, and they are groaning night and dayand agonizing and 
sending up a cry from one end of the country to the other where they 
are interested in lumber, asking us to review and reverse our action ot 
the other day, and pleading to Senators who voted the other way to vote 
in favor of imposing a duty upon lumber as provided by the bill. Ido 
not think the duty is too much. I voted with the Senator from Maine 
the other day. If you will look atthe RECORD you will see that I voted 
persistently if not consistently, and I am willing to vote again to put 
the tax upon lumber as fixed by the committee; but I do not think itis 
right for the Senator from Maine to pursue the course he has taken for 
any reason. I do not suppose he is actuated by the idea that he can 
retaliate because my colleague and some of my Democratic friends voted 
in favor of putting lumber on the free-list by pitching into sugar and 

iking down the black laborers of Louisiana who vote the Republican 
ticket in the face of that provision of the national platform upon which 
we all stand on this side of the Chamber that says when there is a dis- 
crimination and when there isa tariff imposed it shall always be first 
in favor of the American laborer. . 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Louisiana a single 
question, with his permission. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. - 

Mr. HOAR. What in his judgment is a just ad valorem protection 
for the sugar which is raised by his constituents? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iwilltellyoufrankly. I wentoverthatground the 
night before last pretty fully, and I think I can state it in a moment. 
The present tariff is 2} cents a pound on the grade of sugar that we are 
interested in. The Tariff Commission proposes 2}, the committee bill 
proposes practically 2. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. How- 
ever, the people who best understand the subject in Louisiana believe 
that the least duty that will suffice to give them the degree of protec- 
tion they need to enable them to compete successfully with the foreign 
producer or importer is 2} cents a pound, reducing the present rate 
one-quarter of a cent., which would give, as we think, about 54 or 55 
per cent. ad valorem. 

.Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a further question? Does he 
expect by that 55 per cent. ad valorem protection which he asks to 
diminish the price of sugar immediately by reason of an increased 
facility and skill in production, or an extended production, or does he 
think that the addition to the price of all the sugar in this country is 
to be a permanent addition? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think the Senator was in the Chamber 
yesterday when I stated that owing to improvements in machinery and 
a better cultivation of the land, secured by modern knowledge, &c., 
in fertilizing the Jand, and the better system of labor, that is more in 
vogue and increasing beneficially every year, and more systematic and 
more economical, the planter can succeed now with the 2} cents duty, 
and soon with 2 cents, and perhaps with less. 

I think it is a popular idea that you must reduce the tariff on sugar 
below No. 13 in order to secure the lowest cost to the consumer, be- 
cause the consumer (as I explained yesterday, and I wish the Senate 
would bear this in mind and keep in view of the fact that it has not 
been successfully contradicted or met) purchases that commodity which 
comes from the refiner, and on that commodity the duty is practically 
prohibitory, so that last year there were only between 50,000 and 60,- 
000 pounds that came in from abroad to compete with the American 
refiner—the sugar which goes upon your tables and which is used gen- 
erally by the consumers throughout the country, against 150,000,000 
pounds of sugar below No. 13 and generally No. 7, or including No. 7 
and below it, that come in from abroad that was imported and went 
into the hands of the refiners, and going through their hands made the 
commodity that you purchase and use upon your tables. I showed 
that plainly yesterday. I challenge the Senator from Rhode Island to 
look at the price in California, and I made it so plain that he who runs 
may read. There is one single statement that to-day in San Francisco 
the suger that is used upon the tables of the people of that city costs 
from 9 to 10 cents per pound, while thesugar from which it is made in its 
crude state comes here free from the Sandwiclr Islands and goes into the 
hands of the refiners at a cost of 2 or 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. JONAS. Will my colleague permit me in support of what he has 
said to read an opinion of David A. Wells, who has been quoted exten- 
sively this morning? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish you would. 

Mr. JONAS. David A. Wells in his report on the assessment arid 
collection of duties on imported sugars says: 


The evidence seems to be incontrovertible that, so far as the mere process or 
art is concerned, sugars can now be refined in the United States to any de- 
of purity cheaper than in any other country. The claim, therefore, that 
rooh any modification of the tariff, or in the event of the abolition of all du- 
ties, sugars suited to the wants of the masses can be sold at a cheaper rate, ab- 
solutely or comparatively, than they now are in the United States, rests upon 
no gcod and suflicient foundation. 


An admission that the control of the market is in the hands of the 
refining interest. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I have endeavored to answer the questions asked 
me by the Senator from Massachusetts. I repeat that 2} cents, with the 
improved machinery now used upon the plantations and in the sugar- 
houses of Louisiana and the improved system of labor, is as low a rate as. 
the planter can subsist upon. I want to press home again in reply to the 
other question asked by the Senator from Massachusetts, how do we ex- 
pect to cheapen sugar, the fact that we can not cheapen sugar by reducing 
the rate of duty on sugar below 13 Dutch standard. You may search 
the records for the last ten years and you will see that whenever sugar 
is cheap it is just at that time of the year when the Louisiana crop, 
ranging from 80,000 to 100,000 tons, is thrown upon the markets. 
None of this sugar goes to California, for, as I have stated, the refiners 
there with an iron grasp hold the markets in their hands and levy trib- 
ute upon every class of society. So do the refiners of the North, except 
when the crop comes into competition and tempers the market. We 
raised nearly one-half of the sugars consumed in this country in 1859 
and 1860. With the sorghum that is growing up if the industry is 
fostered as it ought to be by a judicious tariff it will far exceed the 
present product, amounting this year to $25,000,000 in value as against 
the eighty-odd million dollars of value of importations that the Senator 
from, Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] stated. I think he is mistaken, for I 
think the value of importation last year from foreign countries was be- 
tween $90,000,000 and $100,000,000. In a decade of years at least we 
shall be able to furnish the whole country with a staple grown here for 
home consumption, but you can not do it by reducing the tariff on the 
low grade of sugar. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the Senator sits down I should like to ask 
him a question. He states that 2} cents is the lowest possible duty 
that the Louisiana labor can endure. If that be true it must be because 
2} cents a pound would be added to the price of sugar. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then if we reduce the duty below 2} cents, would 
not that have the effect of reducing the price of sugar per pound ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. Why not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Because you may bring sugar in at the lowest 
price, paying 1{ or 27; cents a pound; and that is the lowest duty on 
sugar, is it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. At present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Wipe out the sugar-planter of Louisiana for the 
moment and you will not reduce the value to the consumer of sugar, 
because that low grade of sugar, coming in at a low rate of duty, goes 
into the hands of the refiner, and the refiner controls the market abso- 


lutely. 

Mr. ALLISON. But I can not quite get to understand the Senator 
from Louisiana. If we reduce the rate of duty upon sugar he says it will 
not reduce the price of sugar. That is what he says in one breath, 
and then he says in the other if we do not keep the duty en sugar at 2} 
oe a pound the Louisiana planter will be lost. I can not understand 

t. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The price of our average sugar is about 5} cents a 
pound. The average price paid for refined sugar is 8} and 9 cents per 
pound. You can not expect sugaratless than 5or 5} centsa pound. If 
you will put us upon the same footing with the refiner and not discrim- 
inate in favor of the refiner by reducing the duty on the lower grades 
and reduce it on the higher, we shall come into the market and maintain 
our industry and at the same time put on your tables a sugar worth 5} 
cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. In other words, become the refiners yourselves. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Becoming the refiners ourselves. We can afford 
to doit. We have refineries growing up all over the country, but we 
can not get all this vast and expensive and complicated machinery to 
go down from the North when we cut down the industry and confine it 
to a fewrefiners in the North. Does any Senator fail to. understand it? 
In other words, is there any Senator who doubts, is he so blind that he 
can not see that this raid upon the Louisiana planters has been organ- 
ized systematically, as shown by your petitions, by the letters sent to 
you by the refiners, and when the Senator from Maine tells us within 
the last twenty-four hours that the refiners do not care a cent about 
the duty; that they are not interested in it, do not care a sou marqué; 
and still comes in here to-day and in deference to their behests, or if 
not to their behests to their in increases his amendment 10 per 
cent. ad valorem, which shows that they have considerable interest, 
and if you will look upon your schedule of duties and imports you will 
see that there are only 50,000 pounds now imported in the last year of 
all the sugar that is refined, that is handled by the refiners and sold by 
the refiners, and all of the vast quantity sold in this country, amounting 
to millions upon millions and tens of millions, which comes from the 
refiner at 8} and 9 cents a pounds, and that 1,500,000,000 pounds are 
imported of that grade of sugar of No. 7 and below No. 7? 

Finally, I want to know, and I have asked that question twenty 
times, if there is one member of the Committee on Finance who will 
stand up here and say that the duty on refined sugar is not absolutely 
prohibitory? If he admits that he gives away his whole case, whoever 
he is. 

Mr. BLAIR. Do I understand that the proposition is to reduce the 
tariff more largely upon the refined sugar than upon crude, the product 
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of the Louisiana planter? I do not see anyrelief to the consumer. If 
the American refiner now has the control of the American market there 
is no way to bring in competition against him but by reducing the tariff 
upon the high sugarsso that the foreign refiner may sell here as against 
him. ‘The only way that there can be any ultimate good, if the tariff 
is not reduced upon refined sugars, is under the operation of the exist- 
ing tariff, which I suppose to be largely profitable either to the Ameri- 
can refiner, or by competition between American establishments, which 
will reduce the price of the refined sugar here in the same way that the 
cotton manufacturers by their competition have reduced the price of 
cottons manufactured in this country from 60 cents down to 5 cents. 
The point in my mind, what I should like to know in regard to it, is 
what reduction upon the tariff on refined sugars is necessary in order 
that we may enable the foreign refiner to compete with the American 
refiner? How much reductionshould there be upon the refined sugar ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will state to the Senator the way to test it, and 
I ask the attention of Senators especially on the other side. The way 
to settle this is just to put a rate of duty at 2} cents per pound, if you 

lease, upon all kinds of sugar below No. 13, above No. 13 and not be- 

ow No. 16, and above No. 16 and not below No. 20, and on all above 
No. 20. That is easy. Say that every pound of sugar that comes into 
this country shall pay so much specific duty, and then you can do away 
with your polariscopic test, yeur ad valorem, all this complication of 
two hemispheres that the Senator from Alabama talks abont, and then 
that will solve the great question as to whether the Louisiana planter 
is right, and it will solve it very quickly as to the refiner, how it puts 
down the article that goes upon your table, and in which the consumer 
is interested, while it will leave the Louisiana planter to live, if not to 
thrive; to subsist, if not to derive a profit. 

Mr. BLAIR. What evidenceisthere that the American refiner makes 
anything more than a reasonable profit? It is already admitted that 
the American refiner can refine more cheaply than any other refiner in 
the world. If he makes only a living profit, why should there be any 
reduction of the tariff upon either the crude or therefined sugar? What 
is the fact as to the American refiner making a reasonable profit? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of course I will not endeavor to go into that ques- 
tion. It is an interminable question. 

Mr. BLAIR. The whole question is right there. No man who be- 
lieves in a protective tariff proposes to destroy any American industry. 
The refining industry is an American industry, just as much as the 
original production by the planter. The planter says he can not endure 
a reduction of any consequence. 

If the refiner says, and establishes the truth of the statement, that 
he can not endure a reduction without the destruction of his industry, 
then you ought not to reduce the tariff at all, either as to the planter 
or as to the refiner; we should leave the law as it is, or we should add 
to the tariff on sugar. The whole thing is just in this one question of 
fact, it seems to me: First, as to the ucer, the planter, does he 
make more than he ought to? Second, does the refiner make more 
than he ought to? Those are questions of fact, and upon those ques- 
tions the committee and everybody else are as much at sea as though 
they were dealing with original chaos. I do think somebody who has 
had an opportunity of investigating this question as a matter of fact 
ought to make known to the Senate whether the refiner is accumulat- 
ing an undue advantage out of his business, or whether the planter is 
doing so; and if neitheris getting more thana fair profit upon his capi- 
tal and upon his labor, for which he is obliged to pay, we ought, it 
seems to me, not only to leave the tariff where it is, but we ought to 
add to it. Those are questions of fact I should like to be informed 


upon. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As I said, that isan interminable question. Iam 
not going to inquire here whether Mr. Spreckels, of California, is a poor 
man ora rich one; whether the refiner makes any money here or on the 
Pacific coast; whether the Havemeyers, covering an acre of ground 
nearly with their works built up at Brooklyn, are poor men or sich seek 
or whether the Boston refiners are making money or not, because if 
they are not making money of course they would not be building them, 
they would not be adding immensely to their ions, they would 
not be doing an immense monopolizing business, they would not be 
building palatial residences and warehouses and refineries that cost a 
million and a half or two million dollars, as I think the Senator from 
Ohio will admit is a fact. But of course they are very poor men, and 
Spreckels to-day is compelled to ride in a horse-car and borrow tickets 
to get from here to Willard’s Hotel, or wherever he stops. Everybody 
knows that. Now, if the Senator is really in earnest and wants to go 
into the question of whether these refiners are making money I will go 
into it; but I call attention to the fact that the Senator from Maine 
yee yesterday that the refiner did not ask any odds on this question 
of duty. 

Mr. BLAIR. I did not expect to get into a debate on this matter, 
but I was in pursuit of information. I have nothing to do with Mr. 
Spreckels. Iunderstand hehasamonopoly. Heis onthe Pacific coast; 
and the Atlantic coast refiners and Mr. Spreckels are in no way con- 
nected with each other, because between them intervenes this extensive 
transportation that protects him and makes him a millionaire. The 
question we are dealing with is as to the profits of the American re- 
finers generally, those who are subject to the operation of the existing 


tariff in the Mississippi Valley, in the South, in the North, and on the 
Atlantic coast. Are they making more than a reasonable profiton their 
capital? That is what I think is the essential point in this whole dis- 
cussion, and upon this question of fact somebody ought to know some- 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, having said what I have saidjn re- 
gard to the Havemeyers and Spreckels, and these people, I do At Ge 
pose to go into that matter further. 

This is a plain proposition. If the sugar that is made for 9 cents can 
be reduced to 5 cents or 3} to 4 cents a pound, will the Senator from 
Maine or any other Senator stand before the country and-say that, 
whether a few refiners get rich or grow poor, there shall be a prohibitory 
tariff on the articles they use that will keep up their sugar to 9 cents 
when the removal of the high duty will reduce it to 4 cents? That is 
a plain, practical proposition. If they do not make money on melada 
and tank-bottoms, that come in here at 1{ cents a pound, which they 
make into clarified sugar; and if they do not make money on the lowest 
grade of sugar No. 7, and under, paying 2,4; cents per pound duty, when 
after it goes through their hands they get three times as much for it, 
then it is their fault. That is a plain proposition.’ 

Moreover I will make here to-day a proposition in the interest of the 
producer, and agree to stand by it, to put the tariff at 2} centson every 
pound of sugar that comes in irrespectiveof the grade, quality, or char- 
acter; that will bring them face to face with the question, and if they 
will not agree to that it shows that they are making money, will it not? 
Will any Senator dispute the proposition that under such a tariffas that 
sugar will go on your tables at 4} or 5 cents less per pound? If that 
be so, we will take the proposition, abide by it, and be glad to get it. 
That will protect our home product, while it will bring our refiners of 
the finer grades of sugar face to face with the refiners of Cuba and other 
foreign countries, just as you propose to march up our brawny laborers 
in the South, well-clothed and well-housed and receiving from 85 cents 
to $1.25 per day for their wages, face to face with coolies and slaves 
who wear b -cloths and live on 5 cents perday and are paid not over 
a shilling a day. 

Mr. BLAIR. On that question I should like to ask the Senator does 
he know whether the colored laborer on the Southern cane plantations 
receives 85 cents to $1.25 in money, or whether the planter pays him 
from that material which he himself buys and sells? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will tell the Senator cheerfully. Iam glad he 


has asked the question. I have the exact schedule from some of the 
planters. 
Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator is looking the matter up, the question 


would be more exactly pertinent if I were to inquire whether the colored 
laborer receives his pay, from whatever source it comes, whether from 
the planters or middle men, in money ? 

Mr. KEL He does. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is the point. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Hereceivescash. Thesystem is this: The planter 
gives to the laborer money, or a check en which he goes to the store of 
the planter; there are stores on every plantation or adjacent thereto; 
and the laborer gets his commodities for these checks the same as though 
he had cash. The sugar-planter of Louisiana pays for the cultivation 
of the crop on an average per hand per day $1; for hoe-hands, 85 cents. 
During the harvest season cane-cutters are paid $1 and for special work, 
such as ditch-building, levees, &c., $1.25 to $1.50; -house work, 
$1.25 to $2.50. The sugar-house men get 75 cents extra for what is 
called their extra duty or a watch of six hours, so that practically they 
get $2.50 a day during the grinding season. This does not include 
rations. The planter provides the laborer a comfortable house, garden, 
and fuel. Some planters pay cane-cutters $1.25 per day and 75 cents 
extra for night-work as I have stated. 

Mr. BLAIR. What is the season during which they are employed ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam glad the Senator has brought that question 
up, because it gives just the opportunity I want: 

The Cuban planter, as a rule, pays for the Chinese labor he controls $4 per 
month or $8 per year— 


I read from an address by some of the planters in Louisiana. The 
facts can not be disputed— 


and the estimated cost of fi the Chinamen on rice and jerked beef is 10 
ake: peeling $100 p Sedan Vaden eie ETIEN thar vas Ds Sree 
not exi per year. Under r present laws they pay the ve 

borers the same. In Jamaica, Santa Cruz, Barbados. and the other West India 
Islands, the standard wages for free laborers is 25 cents per day. In Demerara, 
where cooly labor is largely employed, the usual cost is about 16 cents per day 
and rations. As against all these the standard wages in Louisiana for first-class 
field laborers is from §5 cents to $1.25 


son, or seventy days, is $70, and seventy half nights, at his option, at 65 cents is 
, or a total of or that 

them do it, and this is over three and one-half times the cost of the same labor 

in Cuba, echanics and other skilled laborers are paid much higher rates. 
Mr. BLAIR. I notice that the Senator is reading from a printed 

document. He himself knows whether it is true. Does he indorse it? 


Mr. KELLOGG. Ido. This is signed by a number of sugar-plant- 
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It was read by my colleague the other day and made a partof his 

This same information I have in manuscript, and also in a 
statement given me by Governor Warmoth as to what he paid upon his 
plantation; and Edward J. Gay, John Dymond, and F. M. Ames join 
in the same statement. I have heard the statement from Governor 
Warmoth’s own lips, and I know what we pay upon our plantations in 
Iberia Parish. 


ers. 


One point I want to call the attention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to: 


A careful analysis of our expenses develops the fact that the cost of production 
is composed of 70 per cent. human labor and 30 per cent. supplies—such as feed, 
oil, coal, tools, implements, and machinery. ith the average cost of produc- 
tion of 5} cents, 70 per cent, thereof would show 3.85 cents per pound invested in 
human labor, and as we have shown before, our labor costs us three and 
a half times as much as the slave and other labor of Cuba and the tropics, the 
Cuban would pay but two-sevenths of this 3.85 cents per pound expended in hu- 
man labor, and five-sevenths of it, or 2? cents per pound, is the excess we pay, 
as compared with their slave and semi-slave labor. 

Now notice: 
_ The Government is now collectinga shade under 2} cents on the foreign sugars 
im 
It is really 2.48 exactly. I said in reply to a question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts that it was 2}— 


and hence we now get less .protesijon, by one-fourth cent pound than the 
excess of the cost of our free American labor over the cost of the slave and semi- 
slave labor of Cuba and the tropics, The report of the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommends a schedule of duties on that will average but 2} cents per pound. 
placing us then at a disadvantage of one-fourth cent per pound, as ‘compared 
with those using slave labor; and we therefore protest nst any further re- 
duction. ‘The Senate bill, beginning at 1} cents, would give but 2 cents per 
average duties and would be theequivalent of the law of 1870, under w 
experienced such great disaster, 

I think the crop then fell down to 65,000 tons, while it increased in 
1881 to 110,000 tons, and this year to 120,000 or thereabout, or a crop 
nearly $25,000,000 in value, against less than half that under the tariff 
of 1870. 

I rose for no other purpose in this instance than to call the attention 
of the Senate to the manner in which it had voted in regard to certain 
schedules, and I instanced this only by way of illustration. I might 
have gone through the whole bill. I ask Senators to again turn their 
attention and hereafter to examine for themselves my statement and 
verify it as to whether the tariff as left by the bill after it has passed 
the scrutiny and the votes upon the different amendments during the 
past fifteen or twenty days, while the bill has been under considera- 
tion, does not in most instances give a greater proportionate rate of ad 
valorem duty than is proposed either by the amendment of theSenator 
from Maine or by the committee amendment as to sugar. The indus- 
try of sugar, I take it, has as much claim, in all respects and in every 
point of view, as any manufacturing interest in the hands of a few local 
corporations or manufacturers. 

Mr. ALLISON. May Iask the Senator from Louisiana if he regards 
an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. as a less rate of duty than the spe- 
cific rate proposed in the committee’s amendment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Please repeat the question. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator regard the 35 per cent, ad valorem 
suggested by the Senator from Maine as a lower rate of duty than the 

ific duty proposed by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, yes. Thirty-five per cent. is below the com- 
mittee’s bill. Ishould say the Senate bill would give 40 to 45 per cent. 
ad valorem. The Senator from Maine proposes a reduction to 35 per 
cent. That reduction would just ruin the Louisiana planter and com- 
pletely prostrate the industry. If the Louisiana planter, with his ex- 
pensive machinery and the high price he pays for supplies to the North- 
west and for transportation by steamboat or by railroad, as the case may 
be, growing his staple as he does under most disadvantageous, embar- 
rassing, expensive, and exacting circumstances, is to be mulcted in this 
manner and put under the hammer of revenue revision and reform by 
cutting down his ad valorem protection or duty to 35 per cent., as last 
proposed by the Senator from Maine, what shall be said of the manu- 
facture of window-glass and of all those articles of manufacture that I 
have been over—and I could go over many more, and point out in the 
different schedules of the bill—where you protect the man who has all 
the advantages of cheap laborin the North, and of cheap transportation, 
and of every facility in the way of not only cheap transportation, but 
all things around him calculated to make his labor profitable and to 
cheapen the cost of production of his manufactured article, when it is 
proposed to give from 60 to 75 per cent. ad valorem protection? 

In one case it is proposed to give to a few corporations in Providence, 
Rhode Island, if you please, or in Boston or in New York or in Brook- 
lyn or in Philadelphia, 60 or 65 per cent. protection, employing a great 
many men, whether naturalized citizens or others makes no difference; 
while here, to a limited extent, in a locality comprising one-half the 
State of Louisiana, sugar is raised by brawny laborers who with all 
their multitudinous interests are citizens, men who participate at the 
ballot-box, and generally, I am glad to say, vote the Republican ticket. 
‘That proposition is made on this side, and I am sorry to say that the 
majority of my Republican friends yesterday put themselves on record 

my black cohorts, our friends in the South. 


und 
ch we 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. Did they carry the State? 


Mr. KELLOGG. They did carry a portion of the State, and have a 
Representative from that district. ai 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Have they possession ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. They will have possession, God willing. You pro- 
pose to stamp them ont, to grind them in the dust; and while you are 
doing it you have 60 or 75 per cent. on your manufacturers who turn 
out window-glass, small panes of glass, and who produce crockery-ware 
that goes upon the tables of the middle classes. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to ask him 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to obtain information. The proposition 
being 35 per cent. as made now by the Senator from Maine, is that 
more or less protection to the Louisiana planter than the bill of the 
Senate committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Less. J 

Mr. BECK. About what does the Senator from Louisiana consider 
that the Senate Finance Committee’s p ition is ad valorem ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ishould thinkabout45per cent. I should think 
that if the proposition made of cutting down the present tariff one 
quarter of a cent a pound, leaving it, instead of 2}, as it is, I think, 
now, 2} cents a pound, it would give about 55 or 60 per cent. ad va- 
lorem duty, about what is given now on window crockery-ware, 
and the general average of this bill. If you give us2} cents, which the 
Tariff Commission proposed, which is all we can carry, it would be 
just about the average here, except on a few articles in the metal sched- 
ule. Of course I do not take into account lumber, for that is a matter 
for consideration hereafter. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to ask the Senator on this matter of 
labor what proportion of the Southern sugar-planters are white and 
what are colored; and will he state to us, so far as he can, the number 
of laborers employed upon the plantations, and whether the laborers 
are exclusively white or colored? Give us some idea as to whether 
these Southern plantations bear really any analogy to the manufactories 
of the North? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to have the Senator explain all that. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator from New Hampshire permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. JONAS. I should like to know of the Senator whether a col- 
ored laborer bears analogy to a white laborer? 

Mr. BLAIR. That is the question I was asking. 

Mr. JONAS. The Senator’s question seemed to me to lead to the 
inference that there was a difference between a white man when em- 
ployed as a laborer, and a colored man. The labor employed in the 
cultivation of sugar is nearly all colored. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is the question I was asking the other Senator 
from Louisiana, and he was about to answer it. 

Mr. JONAS. Ithought the question of the Senator from New Hamp- 
ne as put implied that a colored laborer was not as good as a white 

T. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should be glad to have a full presentation of that 
aspect of the question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In order to show the greatness of this interest as 
compared with the manufacturing interest that turns out window-panes 
and crockery at a few places in this country, I want to state in reply to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, while I am replying to the question 
whether our labor is white labor or colored labor, that we employ ninety 
millions of capital in Louisiana alone. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is the capital owned by colored people? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Some. There areten millions of that in machinery 
alone, that was paid for machinery made at Cincinnati and at Reading 
and at West Point and New York and Philadelphia, and some in Bos- 
ton, I believe. This industry supports almost exclusively 400,000 
people. About two-thirds of those people, and probably more, are 
colored, formerly slaves. We have 1,200 large plantations, and they 
run through in area over a third or nearly one-half of the State, and 
we probably have, at a rough calculation, about 30,000 men, and a 

roportionate number of women and children, who go into the cane 

elds and into the sugar-houses and work, making, in all probability, 
sixty or seventy thousand people, engaged absolutely as laborers, and 
indirectly 400,000 people dependent on this industry for support. 

Mr. BLAIR. My question was how much of the capital is owned 
by white menand how much by colored men? What are these laborers, 
white or colored ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam coming to that. 

Mr. BLAIR. I thought the Senator was sitting down. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, no. Asto the other branch of the inquiry, I 
wish I had the statistics before me—I have them in another place—in 
regard to the facilities for education afforded to the freedmen of the 
South, and I intended to use them at another time in advocacy of a 
resolution on the Calendar, and that I offered last session, calling for 
an expression of the Senate in favor of educational facilities to be afforded 
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by national aid to the South—I now state from memory, not having 
those statistics before me, that we have a larger proportion of colored 
people in Louisiana who, free before the war and made free by the war, 
own property, real or personal, than any other four or five States of the 
South. We have a more peaceable and quiet population, less turbulent 
at elections or at any other time, and perhaps by reason of this peculiar 
industry, because of the peculiar nature of this sugar industry, it is so 
sensitive that the laborer can not be tampered with. There is no dis- 
position to tamper with him. 

There are few sugar planters comparatively to cotton planters. They 
own large plantations, work a large number of hands; two or three 
hundred is not unusual for a large sugar planter. All these black peo- 
ple are acquiring property with scarce an exception, and with scarce 
an exception the white people are affording them every possible facility 
to acquire property, and the black man in Louisiana in the sugar dis- 
tricts understands just as well as the Senator from New Hampshire does 
the necessity and the advantage of acquiring property, real and per- 
sonal. It is a common thing to hear them discuss at their meetings the 
way they pay 5 cents or 10 cents tax where the planter pays $10;.they 
say the 10 cents is worth as much to them as the planter’s hundred or 
thousand dollars to him, and they are coming as property owners and 
tax-payers to see to it that no improper men are put over them as offi- 
cers to extort from them unjust taxes. The planter is working in per- 
fect harmony and accord with the colored man in that portion of Louisi- 
ana especially to-day, and each one respects the rights of the other. I 
should say there is not a colored man in Louisiana working on a pian- 
tation in the sugar region who does not own his holding, or scarcely 
any, except a few shiftless, drunken fellows, and he owns his household 
furniture and lives in a respectable cabin, it may be afforded by the 
planter. The aggregate amount of wealth I should say would be some- 
where from eight to nine millions owned by the colored people and 
upon which they pay taxes. 

Mr. BLAIR. Now, we have listened to the Senator from Louisiana, 
who has given us, I doubt not, a faithful statement of the natural, the 
inevitable, and the real influence upon the Southern colored laborer of 
the doctrine of protection as applied to the suger interest. He has 
drawn, let me say, a very truthful picture in complete analogy with 
the same effect on the white laborer at the North. I think ourfriends 
from the South on the other side of the Chamber, who are continually 
speaking to us of the degrading, belittling effect of this doctrine of pro- 
tection and of the system of factory labor which we have at the North, 
might then ask themselves if this is true which the Senator has just 
stated in regard to the colored race; whether they can believe that the 
same institutions and the same principles operating upon the Anglo- 
Saxon, the white man of the North, would be likely to produce any dif- 
ferent effect, when right there among themselves they seethe most com- 
plete possible reply in an existing institution, in an existing matter of 
fact among themselves, to all the arguments which border upon black- 
guardism with which they assail Northern industry. 

Mr. BECK. I rose yesterday afternoon just before the adjournment 
and asked some questions of the Senator from Maine and others about 
their objections to the Finance Committee’s sugar amendment. I am 
entirely satisfied the more I hear that the effort to get away from that 
proposition is simply on the part of the refiners, because it is doing bet- 
ter for the planters of Louisiana than any proposition that was made, 
unless perhaps the proposition of the Senator from Alabama might do 
as well, or the coalition or partnership or whatever it may be for awhile 
of the ad valorem rate of the Senator from Maine. When the Senator 
from Maine withdrew his first proposition, which the Senator from Ala- 
bama thought was right, and demanded 28.6 per cent. more protection 
for the refiners than he was willing to allow the Louisiana planter, I 
knew that was where it would come. 

The Senator from Louisiana admits that the Senate committce’s prop- 
osition, while lower than he thinks it ought to be for the protection of 
the lower grades of sugars with the limitations placed upon the higher 
grades of sugar by it, is better than anything else that has been pro- 


Look at the Senator from Maine’s amendment for example. What is 
it? Ifa thousand ds of sugar No. 13 worth 4 cents a pound come 
in, they are worth $40, and pay $14 duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
If a thorsand pounds of sugar worth 8 cents and being over No. 16, 
which the refiners have to deal with, are imported, that cargo is of course 
worth $80, and at 35 per cent. duty it pays $28. But he is not quite 
content with that. He says that if the higher grade of sugar is im- 
ported it must pay 45 per cent. or he must have $36 protection on every 
one hundred pounds of sugar that comes in. 

The Senator from Maine understands and the refiners all understand 
it perfectly, for they are the best informed men as to the valueof these 
things. They have the duty now absolutely prohibitory, because all 
the sugar imported is of the lower grades, under the grade that they 
have to deal with and against which they ask protection. Altogether 
the importsof the higher grades amounted to less than $92,000 in value 
out of $84,000,000. The importation of the grades from No. 13 to No. 
16 and from No. 16 to No. 20 all told amounted to less than $92,000 in 
value, and paid duty at the rate of 74.54 per cent., 65.23, and 60.91 per 
cent., being really an absolute prohibition. It is conceded that these 
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men can work as cheap as any men in the world, that they can excel 
men in all other countries, and to show what they are doing they ex- 
ported last year of refined sugars 13,761,069 pounds, and collected back, 
as was averred in the Treasury ent, amuch higher rate of draw~ 
back than they paid as duty on the original sugar that they imported. 

They not only need no protection but they actually draw out of the- 
Treasury for every cent they import quite as much as they pay, and 
the Treasury Department charges a great deal more, as the books show 
13,761,069 pounds of their product exported, and yet the Senator frony 
Maine demands that they shall have 28.6 per cent. more protection 
on the duty, by making it 45 per cent. instead of 35 per cent., than he 
is willing to allow the Louisiana planter. And he is the great cham- 
pion of the reduction of taxation! He taunted us all yesterday that 
we were willing to put on this enormous tariff. Why is he secking to 
put the tariff 28.6 per cent. of the duty, being the proportion ten bears 
to thirty-five, in favor of men who are the richest men in this country, 
who have a monopoly now of all the grades from No. 13 up and have 
had it for years? And yet he is going to give them 45 per cent. ad va- 
lorem as against 35 per cent. which he is willing to allow the planter. 
That is his proposition, and that is the proposition the Senate is called 
to vote upon. Senators, the more I look at it—while I donot pretend 
to have the accurate knowledge that other gentlemen have—the better 
Iam satisfied that the proposition reported by the committee is the 
very best that the Louisiana man can get, and it is better for the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why better for the consumer? 

Mr. BECK. It is better for the consumer because we have cut dow» 
and virtually destroyed the existing monopoly on the part of our refin- 
ers and allowed foreign refiners to compete with them and make them 
sell their sugars cheaper than they are doing now, and cheaper than any 
other ition before the Senate will compel them to do; and as nine- 
tenths of the sugar consumed in the country is sugar that has passed. 
through the hands of the refiner, the lower we bring down his product 
the sharper we make the competition between foreign refiners and Amer- 
ican refiners, the cheaper the Senator from Mississippi and myself will 
get the sugar we eat. That is what is the trouble now with the refin- 
ers and with some gentlemen on the other side. They do not care for 
the Louisiana planter or producer; they desire to keep up the prohibi- 
tion as against any competition with the refiners, and let them charge 
what they please for the sugars we consume. There is where the great 
fortunes have been made. F 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let me ask the Senator from Kentucky whether 
it is not a fact that all the planting interests in Louisiana take a differ- 
ent view of this subject from that which he entertains? 

Mr. BECK. I think the planting interests of Lonisiana represented 
by the Senators take the same view as I do, except that I favor a lower 
rate. 

Mr. JONAS. I take the same view. 

Mr. BECK. And so does the other Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then what isthisdiseussion about? I must have 
misunderstood the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Indiana studied it no doubt as care- 
fully as he could, and so did I, in committee, and I think we both 
changed our minds more than once in the progress of the argument; I 
know I did; but at last, after hearing a good deal and thinking a good 
deal, I have come to the conclusion that the proposition made by the 
committee is the best for these people. We begin with 1} centsa pound 
at 75° of the polariscope. e 

Mr. JONAS. If the Senator from Kentucky will 
terrupt him n moment, I did not intend to say, as the Senator from 
Indiana seems to have understood, that the planting interest is satisfied 
with the rate in the Senate bill. I meant to say that they preferred it 
infinitely to the proposition of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Asa matter of course I was astounded by the 
answer of the Senator from Louisiana. I thought I did not understand 
it. Iam very glad he has made the correction. 

Mr. JONAS. I meant that they agreed with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that the proposition of the Senator from Maine would place the 
market, ically, under the control of the refining interest, and the 
only mode of cheapening the price of sugar is to permit competition with 
the refiners of this country. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have understood further (and J have acted upon 
that idea) that the planting interest of Louisiana prefers the bill re- 
ported by the commission to that which is known as the amendment 
offered by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. JONAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It was to that question that I spoke. I had no 
reference to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. JONAS. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I thought there was a misunderstanding. 

Mr. BECK. The Senators from Louisiana prefer the Tariff Commis- 
sion report so far as it applies to sugar below No. 13, but as tothe Tariff 
Commission’s rate for the refiners on sugars over No. 13, I think they 
do not approve it, but they agree that the Senate bill is a better restric- 
tion upon the refiners than the Tariff Commission bill. There is where 
the Senator from Indiana, I think, makes a mistake os to the grades 


it me to in- 
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above No. 13, where the Tariff Commission allows the refiner a much 
larger protection in proportion than the Senate committee has allowed 
him. He failed to make that distinction yesterday, to which I called 
his attention then. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I regard the duties on the grades above No. 13 as 
virtually prohibitory. I havenot been satisfied with them. Ithought 
it was a measure largely in the interest of the refiner. The remarks I 
made yesterday were addressed mainly to the low grades and in the 
interest of the planters. 

Mr. BECK. think the mistake the Senator made yesterday was in 
supposing that the Senate bill was more in the interest of the refiners 
than the Tariff Commission's report. A comparison will show that he 
was mistaken there. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the Senator from Kentucky a question. 
By the proposition of the Finance Committee does he mean the amend- 
ment or the bill? 

beret BECK. The amendment is the proposition of the Finance Com- 


ae Mr. MORGAN. The amendment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont on behalf of the committee levies a specific duty. If the Senator 
from Kentucky could get the equivalent of those rates in an ad valorem 
tax, would he or would he not prefer that? 

Mr. BECK. If I can get something in that shape, so as to separate 
the two interests of the producer and the refiner Sod keep the refiner 
from getting too much advantage over the producer, then I would pre- 
fer the duties to be ad valorem; but I can not do it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Why can not that be done under an ad valorem 
Tate as well as it can be done under a specific rate? 

Mr. BECK, It can not for this reason, according to my idea: If you 
give the American refiner no advantage at all over the foreign refiner 
he can not refine in this country, if there is anything in the idea that 

ou pay more here for labor or anything else. 

Mr. MORGAN. If that is so why not divide the sugars into differ- 
ent schedules or classifications, as the Senator from Maine has done, and 
give the American refiner the advantage over the foreign refiner? 

Mr. BECK. The Senate committee propose to give a percentage over 
es a reign refiner as low as we think it is safe to go and still have com- 


E MORGAN. I do not a now of changing the rates the com- 
mittee propose; I am speaking of changing those rates to the corre- 
sponding ad valorem rates; why can not that be done? 


Mr. BECK. Ido not know whether it can or not. If it can I see: 


no objection to it. The Senator must see how difficult a subject it is 
to handle. 

Mr. MORGAN. Can theSenator from Kentucky see any reason why 
that can not be done? The Senator from Kentucky and other Sena- 
tors have already stated to the Senate what the ad valorem duty is. 

Mr. BECK. I have not, for I do net know. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator does not know how much that is, 


-who does? 
I have spent a good deal of time and thought on this 


Mr. BECK. 
-sugar schedule. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe the Senator said he had changed his opin- 
ion frequently about it. 

Mr. BECK. Ihave. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to get on a basis that we shall haye an un- 
derstanding of what we are doing. 

Mr. BECK. All I can say now is that, as far as I have been able to 
study it, the proper relation is named by the committee amendment 
nearer than anything I have been able to ascertain, and I was about to 
say when the Senator called me off fora moment that the Louisiana 
people are not hurt quite as badly as they think they are. The polar- 
iscope test of 75° beginning at 1} cents a pound, is a test that they care 
nothing about. Eighty per cent. is really as low as they are interested 
in. If we had begun at 80 per cent. and called it 1} Sere it would have 
been precisely what they asked us to do at 75° and sugar below No. 7. 
All good sugar is 80 per cent. tested by the polariscope, and very little 
«comes in under 80. The bulk of what is imported even under No. 7is 
from 80 to 84°, so that as their sugars all range from 85 up to 93, and 
we have the rate placed up to 2 cents a pound at 95, they are going to 
be less injured than they think. We have kept down the refiner in our 

amendment to quite a low rate on the higher grades of sugar. 

The refiner buys sugar in Cuba, in South America; he gets it hauled 
«to New York by foreign vessels at nearly half a cent a pound cheaper 
than the Louisiana man can get his sugar to market. ‘That difference 
in ocean hauling inures against the Louisiana planter because the refiner 
pays less. The refiner has another advantage over the foreign exporter 
of sugar. His sugar comes from Cuba and South America, and he can 
get it at a lower rate than it can be hauled to England and brought 
thence to this country. He has that much advantage over his foreign 
competitor, and I see no reason on earth for giving him the 10 per cent. 
asked for by the Senator from Maine, nor for giving him the same pro- 
portion on the higher grades that we put on the lower grades. 

Taking it all in all—though of course I may be in error about it—not 
desiring to injure the refiner, but desiring to keep up that great business 
here and desiring to give the Louisiana plantcr in the arrangement of 


the matter such advantage as I properly can, I do trust the report of 
the committee will be adhered to. 

The committee have examined and reported it; we have come back 
into the Senate with this bill and we must make some progress. It is 
all open to amendment in the Senate, and if we find that we have made 
any mistake in adopting the amendment offered by the committee, at 
the end of a week when we get through the bill in Committee of the 
Whole and come back into the Senate we can correct it. I can change 
my mind and vote for whateveris best. Inmy judgment the best ting 
we can do now is to stand by the report of the committee. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand the Senator from Kentucky to epeak 
with approval of the amendment offered by the committee? 

Mr. BECK. I do. 

Mr. INGALLS. Has hestated or will he state what, in his judgment, 
is the ad valorem duty upon sugar that would be equivalent to the 
specific rate provided for by the amendment? 

Mr. BECK. I have discussed that with various members of the com- 
ee, and find that those who profess to be anny informed differ 
about it. 

Mr. INGALLS. I want the Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. BECK. When the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who was 
long Secretary of the Treasury, and who ought to be well informed, placed 
it at 32 per cent., I thought that he was too low. 

Mr. INGALLS. I erstand his attitude. 

Mr. BECK. When the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
who is more accurately informed than any of us in regard to the sub- 
ject, placed it at 45 per cent., I thought he placed it too high, and in 
conversation with some gentlemen who have asked me the best calcu- 
lation I can make I have replied somewhere about 40 per cent. I may 
be wrong about it, it may be 42, but I do not believe it is under 40. 

Allow me to tell the Senator the difficulty we had in getting at it. 
He is aware of the frauds, if you call them such, which have been per- 
petrated for years under the Dutch standard by discoloring and making 
sugars of the saccharine strength of 95° come under Dutch standard 
No. 7, and by putting in impurities that could be expelled and a very 
high saccharine strength developed. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided they had a right to do that in the process of manufacture. 
There has been a long contest between the Treasury Department and 
the importers about this. It is because of this character of manufact- 
ure, this discoloration, this attempting to bring in as low-grade sugars 
the sugars of high saccharine strength, that much of the confusion has 
been created as to the true ad valorem, because sugars have come in 
with far less values than they appeared to have. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask aquestion right there? Does not the ad 
valorem system of taxation encourage that fraud? 

Mr. BECK. I think not. Of course it may doso a little more than 
a specific rate; but I do not see why it should if the polariscope process 
is made the test, as the Senator from Ohio thinks it will, and as I believe 
merchants all over the country and foreign governments think it should 
be. I have no reason to think that it will, because it is said, notwith- 
standing the remarks of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], that 
it operates very well in foreign countries and among the merchants in 
this country who buy and sell by it. 

Mr. INGALLS. What does the Senator think the ad valorem rate 
would be under the scale reported by the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. BECK. That isa calculation easily made. We report 1} and 
they report 1} cents. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Tariff Commission in the schedule they report 
very studiously avoided saying what they think it would be; they de- 
clined to state either the equivalent ad valorem or the reduction of the 
revenues. 

Mr. BECK. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that on matters 
of that sort, while I do not follow him implicitly, and think he is quite 
too muchin the interest of sugar, whenever I want accurate information 
I go at once to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], who 
is on the committee and who has spent a great deal of time an given 
a very great deal of intelligent labor to a thorough understanding ot 
this question. 

Mr. BUTLER. In view of all this confusion which seems to befog 
everybody, for everybody who has spoken on this question seems to be 
as much befoyged as those who have not paid much attention to it, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky if he can answer the 
question, in view of this confusion, in view of these complications and 
intricacies resulting from the use of the Dutch standard and the polari- 
scope and different numbers and different classifications, why would 
it not be practicable to say that forall sugars that come through thecus- 
tom-house we impose a tax of 2} or 2} cents a pound without regard 
to classification? 

Mr. BECK. That would exclude all the lower grades of sugars alto- 
gether and cut off the trade with countries where the trade is very im- 

rtant. That is worse than an g. 

on MORGAN. That would transfer the refining to foreign coun- 


EA BUTLER. Ido not know what would be the operation of it, 
but I do know that it would simplify matters very much. 
Mr. MORGAN. The principle of the amendment offered by the 
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Senator from Maine is precisely the same principle that is found in the 
Finance Committee’s amendment; that is to say, it discriminates be- 
tween sugars above and below No. 13 Dutch standard. The only dif- 
ference between the Senator from Maine’and the committee is that he 
selects a different rate per cent. ad valorem from what they seem to 
have selected, and he selects a different manner of ascertaining what 
the rate shall be. The Senators of the committee, all of them, differ 
about this matter. As was said by the Senator from South Carolina, 
they are all in a fog. They seem to be in the condition of the man 
who, in some classic work—I suppose it was a religious book, I do not 
know—is described as having had a dream, and as he passed on down, 
fancying that he was in a future state of existence, he came to a broad 
road where the paths crossed, and on one branch of the road was writ, 
ten ‘‘ Hades” and ón theother was written “Perdition.” He looked up 
and did not like the appearance of either of these roads and the places 
to which they led, and he said to himself, ‘‘I expect I shall take to the 
woods.’ Sothe committee have on this occasion, not knowing where each 
of these roads would lead, and each one contending that theroad that the 
other one followed would lead to destruction, have taken tothe woods. I 
have never seen a committee in such a state of confusion about their 
opinions as they are on this subject. I do not know but what the 
Senator from Maine’s offer will satisfy the Senate, for it is a much 
plainer proposition than any that has been stated yet. Whether you 
discriminate in favor or against sugars above or below 13 Dutch stand- 
ard the ad valorem system is the true one to adopt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Just a few words, and I am sure I shall not be 
heard again on the sugar question. There is confusion likely to arise 
from the statement made that we have repealed the 25 per cent. addi- 
tional duty put on by the act of 1875. We have, it is true, but we have 
repealed all laws in relation to the collection of duties on sugar, and 
we propose a substitute in place of those acts, an entirely new schedule, 
the effect of which must be judged by the schedule itself. We have no 
more repealed the 25 per cent. additional duty than the duty before 
the 25 per cent. was put on. We propose to substitute a new tariff 
schedule for the one in existence before this bill goes into effect. 

In regard to the statement made by the Senator from Ohio that it was 
understood that 75° of saccharine strength was equivalent to No. 7 
Dutch standard; I desire to read very briefly from a statement submit- 
ted to the Committee on Ways and Means in June, 1878: 

I inclose a statement of tests made at Philadelphia of all the sugars imported 


at that port during the month of March last, by which it will be seen thatsugars 
below No. 7 Dutch standard ranged in saccharine stren; from 80° to 98°, and 
sugars above No. 7 and not above No. 10 ranged from to 98.6°, 


Then he goes on: 


ble on sugar be- 
ng between d 10 of the Duteh 
shall test above 99°, the duty appropriate to sugar between 10 


Recegnizing the principle that sugars below 83 were the true No. 7 
Dutch standard in color, while those above should be classified as from 
7te10. This statementis signed by ‘“JohnSherman, ,” show- 
ing that in 1878 he had not found out that 75° of saccharine strength 
was equivalent to No. 7 Dutch standard. He submits with this state- 
menta report directed to himself, made by Professor Joseph Henry, 
president of the National Academy of Sciences, containing astatement 
and analysis of the Dutch standards themselves, which had been fur- 
nished to him from the Treasury Department, and this analysis shows 
that No. 7 contains a percentage of 88° of saccharine He also 
transmits, at the same time, a table showing that of 101 samples of not 
above No. 7 Dutch standard in color the average saccharine strength was 
87.45. Of these the true indications were given as follows: 

Two samples were from Sto SI. 
Two samples were from 81 to 82, 
It may be said by the Senator, in answer to this, that some of these 
were colored; that there were frauds in connection with some of 
these samples which were tested. That could not apply to all of them, 
certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator from Rhode Island what is 
the fact to-day as to the lowest rate of specific duty now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The present duty on tank-bottoms and melada, and 
things of that sort, is 1.87 cents a pound. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am speaking of sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is 2.1875 cents. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Two and three-sixteenths cents. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand the Senator from Kentucky, in reply 
to my questions a while ago, to say that a pean duty generally of 2} 
or 23 cents a pound would exclude all the cheaper sugars. That does 
not seem to be so. * 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think if the same rate was applied to the lowest 
grades as on the higher it would have that tendency. The Senator 
trom Ohio may say that certain of those sugars were artificially colored. 
That would not apply certainly to the Dutch standard sent to the 
Treasury Department, and it would not apply to all the cargoes which 
were sent. He practically admits by the statement which he has given 
that all sugars below No. 7 belong to that grade. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I do not like to have the Senator from Rhode 
Island leave the subject that the Senator from South Carolina has 
broached to him. I understood the Senator from Kentucky to say a 
short time ago that it will not doto have the same rate of duty applied 
to all these because it will let in the cheap sugars at the same 
rate as the dear ones. But the lowest rate now is on brown sugar, 
Dutch standard No. 7, 2; cents per pound. What, as I understand, 
these philanthropic gentlemen that I see around me, especially the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, are after is to get sugar down cheap to the 
consumer. If you can get within $8,000,000 as much revenue at 2} 
cents, which will be one-fourth of a cent less than is now paid under 
the present tariff, why not put it down to that, making it all pay a 
uniform rate of 2} cents? In that way you will get within seven or 
eight millions as much revenue as you get now, and collect it cheaper, 
easier, and more directly, and avoid all frauds, and you will reduce the 
value of Lis one-half immediately to the consumer. 

Mr. B . Iwill tell the Senator why. That would ruin the re- 
finers. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, there is the cat in the meal exactly. It will 
ruin the refiners; it will ruin the gentlemen we have been talking 
about ! 

Mr. FRYE. Arethe refiners as worthy of consideration as the sugar- 
planters? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to see it demonstrated, how it would 
ruin the refiners, because I have not yet understood how putting a gen- 
eral duty of 2} cents per pound specific on all sugar would ruin the re- 
finers. I should like some Senator to explain how it would ruin them. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose that if sugar which is the raw material for 
the costly and expensive process of refining was imported at precisely 
the same rate of duty with sugar which had gone through that costly 
and expensive process, that process would hereafter be conducted where 
it could be conducted the cheapest; to wit, where they had the labor of 
foreign countries, and not our labor. 

Mr. BUTLER. But I understand that now on 
here they pay 2,4, cents per pound on the lowest e 

Mr. HOAR. But the proposition of the Senator from South Carolina 
is to have all grades Spay the same duty? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MORRILL. In that case they would bring in all sugar refined; 
that would be worth a quarter or a half cent more per pound. None 
of it would be tin from Brazil or the East Indies, butall would 
be that which had been through the centrifugal or some other refining 


process. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I want the Senator from South Carolina to under- 
stand that the tariff proposed by the Committee on Finance in 
to these higher of sugar, refined sugars as they are called, is pro- 
hibitory. As I have stated a number of times, only 50,000 pounds of 
these grades came in last year against nearly 2,000,000,000 pounds of 
the kinds that affect us. 

If gentlemen want to help the conspmer, let them do it by multiply- 
ing refineries by a kind of tariff that will give due protection to the 
Louisiana planters, and induce our brethren of the North to go down 
there and put their machinery and refineries on the plantations, and 
develop those millions of acres lying there, rich and luxurions, in that 


that comes in 


salubrious climate, and then you will have enough sugar grown here 
immediately to ch it to the consumer and supply all the United 
States, and not in the hands of a few monopolists in New York and 


Brooklyn. I see these gentlemen are beginning to squirm. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend from Rhode Island seems to be deter- 
mined to place me in a somewhat inconsistent position; while the very 
paper which he read shows that I have always maintained the same po- 
sition. When acting as an executive officer endeavoring to enforce the 
law as it stood when it was being evaded by open and palpable fraud 
day by day, it seems that I submitted to the House of Representatives 
four or five years ago the evidence of thatfraud. I submitted samples 
of No. 7 Dutch standard of sugar varying in saccharine strength from 
80 per cent. to 97 per cent. I here say: 

To show the disadvantage of eons entirely on the color standard, I in- 

close a statement of tests made at in res the sugars imported at that 

rt during the month of March which it will be seen that sugars below 
So. 7 Dutch standard ranged in ine strength from 80 to 98. 

Ishowed, therefore, that sugars of the very highest grade, nearly equal 
to the highest refined sugars possibly, containing 98° of ceteris 
strength, were admitted at the lowest possible grade, and I appealed 
to the House of Representatives to aid me in applying some other test 
in order to enforce the law; but the power of the refiners at that time 
was so great, or some influence hostile to this necessary legislation was 
so strong, that it was impossible to pass the law which was desired. 

Now, sir, if it be true, as the Senator from Rhode Island insists, that 
75° is too low a rate for No. 7 Dutch standard, why does he not pro- 
pose to commence at No. 80? If No. 7 Dutch standard is equivalent to 
80° polariscopic test, let the amendment be made there and then you 
will have at least a fair commencement, and I have no objection tosuch 
a proposition. 

Mr. President, this whole effort over the sugar tariff for the last five 
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or six years has been a struggle by interested parties to get an advantage. 
I do not care at what rate you fix this duty provided you make it cer- 
tain. If you apply the polariscope test, as now all parties are in favor 
of, let us apply the polariscope test at such a rate that it can not be 
evaded or avoided. If 75° is too low, itought to be 80; but you will find 
the same resistance to that as is now made. This thing is certain, that 
the proposed rate of duty, even according to the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, goes at least to the extent of the 25 per cent. 
additional; because if you take the average rate by the polariscope of 
all degrees between Nos. 7 and 13 at 86, which is 11° in advance of 75, 
it would make the duty on sugar 14 cents a pound; and that isa reduc- 
tion at least to the extent of the 25 per cent. imposed by the act of 1875. 

This is the substance of the proposition now submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, although, as I think, it will go far below that, be- 
cause I think if you apply the polariscopic test to all the sugars im- 
ported, when they are imported hereafter without any motive for fraud 
you will find that about 75° or 80° is the true and accurate test at No. 7 
Dutch standard. But when you undertake to apply all the devices 
that have been heretofore resorted to to raise the grade of sugars and yet 
lower the rate, as a matter of course you have probably a higher de- 
gree of saccharine strength as the average than future importations 
will show. 

Now, in regard to the proposition of the Senator from Louisiana, and 
which seems to have fallen under the favor of the Senator from South 
Carolina, what is the effect of that? Put one uniform duty on sugar 
and no sugar will come into this country except such as is fit to put on 
the tables of the rich and other classes alike. You will have the same 
rate of duty, 2} cents a pound, upon the poorest sugars worth 3 cents 
in the market as upon the higher grades of sugar worth 7 cents in the 
market; that is the sugar of the poor will be taxed at 70 or 80 per cent. 
and the sugar of the rich about 30 per cent. That would be the effect 
of it, and the result would be that every refiner in this country would 
necessarily go out of the country in order to refine that sugar for do- 
mestic use. 

It has been supposed, and seems to have been intimated from time to 
time, that I was hostile to the refiners because I sought to enforce the 
law against them in former times. Iamnot. I would notstrike down 
that industry of refining, which employs profitably a capital in 
this country. It is a valuable industry, and although I believe they 
have heretofore been guided too much by selfish interests, yet I would 
not seek to impair that interest or destroy it. I would put upon all 
the grades of sugar a substantial ad valorem rate and a very large reduc- 
tion upon the present basis. 

Now, nothing that can be said will hereafter tempt me to say any 
more about this sugar question, which I think has been exhausted 
almost by this debate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I simply rise to ask my friend, the chairman of 
the committee, in charge of the bill, if he does not think now after two 
days’ discussion our Republican friends could be induced to let us have 
a vote on some of these measures? 

Mr. MORRILL. Ihopeso. » 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrison in the chair). The 
ea is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine [ Mr. 
FRYE]. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask for a division of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Tn lieu of the duties and rates of duties now imposed on melada, concentrated 
melada, tank-bottoms, sirup of r-cane juice, concentrated molasses, and 
sugar imported from foreign countries, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
the following duties and rates of duties, that is to say: On all melada, concen- 
trated melada, syrup of sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, concentrated molasses, 
pa on all sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, 35 per cent, ad va- 
orem, 


Mr. MORGAN. Thatis the first question. , 

Mr. HOAR. That question is not divisible; it is a striking out of 
the entire duty and the substituting of a certain other schedule. You 
can not divide that question by striking out the one duty and substi- 
tuting half the other schedule. Thatis not anybody’s proposition. It 
is not two distinct propositions coupled. The Senator can move to 
amend the amendment by striking out part of it and inserting some- 
thing else, but it is not divisible. 

Mr. MORGAN. What I desire was to have aseparate vote; whether 
it could be done by an amendment to the amendment or by a division 
of the question I was not quite sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair the propo- 
sition is not divisible. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator from Alabama offer an amend- 
ment so that we can vote on distinct propositions? If the Senator does 
not offer an amendment, I move to amend the amendment by striking 


out—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that there is already an amendment in the second de- 
gree i In the opinion of the Chair a further amendmentis not 
now in order. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 


Maine. 


Mr. MORRILL. I do not suppose there is the slightest danger of 
this passing, but all the verbiage in the front part of this amendment 
is entirely useless. It would only be necessary to mention the articles 
and the rate. Then in relation to the conclusion of it, it would be ob- 
jectionable to pass a law and have it go into effect immediately, because 
the Treasury Department have got to give theirinstructions and provide 
their instruments, and it ought not to go into operation until the Ist 
of April instead of immediately. 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the voteis taken, I desire simply to say this: 
I am in favor of an ad valorem duty on sugar and Iam in favor of that 
duty being uniform, the same on the lower and on the higher grades, 
and I am in favor of fixing it at about 30 or 32 per cent. I can not 
offer that amendment now, and as this amendment does not conform to- 
these views I shall vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thequestion next is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], from the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MORGAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it in order to now move an amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis inordernow to amend theamend- 


ment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move the first amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maine, with the rate reduced from 40 to 35 per cent. ad valorem: 

Tn lieu of the duties and rates of duties now imposed on melada, concentrated. 
melada, tank-bottoms, sirup of sugar-cane juice, concentrated molasses, and su, 
imported from foreign countries, there ll be levied, collected, and paid t 
following duties and rates of duties, that is to say: On all melada, concentrated 
melada, sirup of sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, concentrated molasses, and on 
all sugars, 35 per cent. ad valorem ; on molasses, 25 per cent. ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by regulation, prescribe and re- 
quire that samples from packages of molasses, melada, concentrated melada, 
Loni, ses sugar-cane juice, tank-bottoms, and concentrated molasses shall be taken 
by the proper officersin such manner as to ascertain the true value of such articles, 
and that samples of sugars shall be taken by said officers in such manner as to 
ascertain the true color and value of such sugars, 


The provisions of this section shall take effect-—— 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator had better drop out those last five lines, to 
obviate the objection raised by the Senator from Vermont. I do not 
agree to the objection. I believe fully in the provision there; but the 
Senator does not want to encounter in his amendment the objection. 
So those last lines had better be stricken out. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will leave them out, stopping with the words 
“value of such sugars.’’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. MORGAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ishould like before the vote is taken some one better 
acquainted with the subject than I am to give some reason why sugar 
should be placed at 35 per cent. and molasses at 25 percent. Why 
should not articles of different values bear the same ad valorem rate? 
I suppose there is some reason which does not appear to me. 

Mr.FRYE. The duty has always been less on molasses than on sugar. 

Mr.MAXEY. That may be; but that does not give thereason. Why 
are two articles of almost universal consumption, the value of which is 
easily ascertained, taxed at a different percentage? 

Mr. FRYE. Molasses is imported here for the purpose of making 
the low sugar itself. Raw sugar is made from molasses. It is still 
lower than melada 

Mr. MAXEY. Still I do not see that that is a reason for a different 
rate of duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask leave to modify the amendment so as to put 
molasses at 35 per cent., so as to make sugar and molasses—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to that 
modification. 

Mr. FRYE. That would be an increase of the duty on molasses. I 
wens not increase it; I would leave it as itis. It is not objectionable 
at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, let it go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will stand as first 
reported. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. GEORGE], on which the yeasand nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davs]. As lam not quite 
certain how he would vote I withhold my vote. He asked me to pair 
generally with him. 3 : 

Mr. GROVER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. Iam not certain how he 
would vote, but if he were present I should vote ‘“‘ nay.” 


Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If the Senator from Michigan 
were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. 
ae yea. 1 


If he were here, I should vote 
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Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. VooRHEES’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Indiana [ Mr. VOORHEES] is paired with the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. LOGAN]. 


The roll-call was concluded. 7 

Mr. HARRIS. I am informed, since I announced my pair a moment 
since, that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MOPHERSON] is absent 
without a pair. I will transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. FERRY] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], 
and record my vote ‘‘ nay.’? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpom], but believing that he would vote as I do, 
I vote ‘‘nay.’? 

Mr. ROLLINS. I announce the pair of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [ Mr. MITCHELL] with the Senator from Virginia [ Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 43; as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Conger, che, ea y Abaran 
e, ump, 
ERA Jaekaon, Rollins, Walker. 
NAYS—43. 
Allison, Davis of W. Va, HM, Pendleton, 
Anthony, Dawes, Hoar, Platt, 
Barrow, Edmunds, Jonas, Pugh, 
Bayard, Farley, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Beck, Garland, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Gorman, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Call, roome, McDill, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, MeMill Sherman, 
pret ae Miller of Cal. Slater, 
Cockrell, Harrison, Miller of N. ¥., Wiliams. 
Coke, Hawley, Morrill, 
ABSENT—21. 
Aldrich, Fair, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Ferry, MePhcreon, oorhees, 
Butler, Grover, Mahone, Windom. 
Camden, Johnston. Mitchell, 
m o! .. Jones of Nevada, Morgan, 
Davis of NI., Lapham, Saunders, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] from the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I move to amend the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont in line 8 by striking out the word ‘‘one’’ and 
inserting ‘“‘two;’’ and striking out in lines 9, 10, and 11, the following 
words: 

And for every additional d or fraction of a degree shown by the 
scopic test, they shall pay five-hundredths of a cent per pound additional. 

So that the amendment will read: 

All sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups 
of cane juice or of beet juice, melada, concentrated me concrete and con- 
centrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 76°, shall pay a duty of 
2.25 cents per pound, 

Which will be one-fourth of a cent less than the existing rate of duty, 
and which will give about 50 per cent., perhaps a little less, 48 or 50 
per cent. ad valorem protection tothe planter, The Senator from Ken- 
tucky says he thinks the proposition embraced in the committee amend- 
ment will give about 40 per cent. I think he is aboutright. This 
will be from 45 to 48 per cent. I want to say that our people think 
that is the lowest they can bear in the way of reduction. It is one- 
fourth of a cent a pound less than the committee proposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. A single word. So far as this amendment is con- 
cerned it makes a specific rate for all sugars below No. 13 Dutch stand- 
ard, and of course will exclude entirely everything but such sugars as 
are already fit for the table, as 13 Dutch standard is, and it will en- 
tirely destroy our trade with Brazil and other countries from which we 
obtain sugars at the very low rate of 3 or 4 cents a pound and bringin 
here sugars worth 6 or 7. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One word—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana a question. 
Does his amendment reduce the rate proposed in theamendment of the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. . No, sir; it increases it just in this proportion: one- 
fourth of a cent on the pound. ‘The present tariff is 2} cents. Itcom- 
pels us to submit to a reduction to Of instead of 2 cents, as proposed by 
the Senator from Vermont. I am sure the Senator from Vermont does 
not wish to do me and those I represent an injustice by any such pro- 
cess of reasoning as that sought to be conveyed to the Senate. 1 do 
not pretend to say that if the whole of the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont is left as it would be left if this amendmentof mine were 
adopted it would not work to some extent the result he points out, but 
not to the extent he says. 

I am looking after a particular in the producing interest of this 
country, not only the sugar interest of i but the sorghum in- 
terest, and I want the Senate to understand that what I desire is to 


lari- 


give the planter or producer of Louisiana and throughout the country, 
the home producer, a little more protection than this bill gives. If 
my amendment should carry, and we should have the protection that 
we think we ought to have, the least that will suffice us and permit us 
to live, one-quarter of a cent more than the committee amendment, 
then the Senator from Vermont, representing as he does—I do not care 
whether he does or not—the refining interest or other interest can move 
an amendment to make the bill conform in other grades to this. The 
appeal I make to the Senate and especially to the other side is that so 
far as concerns the Southern interest and the interest of the country in 
sorghum aside from the Louisiana interest, they give this additional 
quarter of a cent for the grade below No. 13, which is all the sugar we 
are interested in. After that let the refiners take care of themselves. 
I do not say I will not vote against them. My amendmentis an addi- 
tion only to sugar below No. 13. 

Mr. DAWES. An addition to what? 

Mr. KELLOGG. An addition to the rate prescribed by the com- 
mittee’s proposition. The committee’s proposition is 2 cents. I pro- 
pose to make it definitely 2} cents. We know it is 2} centsnow. I 
say give us 2}. It is the least our people say they can do with. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire to say that it is over 50 per cent. 
on this class of wane 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis]. Not knowing how 
he would vote, I shall withhold my vote. 

Mr. GROVER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. Ifhe were present, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.”? 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If not paired, I should vote 
“nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES) and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] are paired. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


JOHNSTON | are paired. 
The t was announced—yea 1, nays 53; as follows: 
YEA—1. 
Kellogg. 
NAYS—53, 

Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Pugh 
Allison, Dawes, Jackson, Ransom, 
Anthony, Edmunds, Jonas, Rollins, 
Barrow, Frye, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Bayard, Garland, Lamar, Sawyer, 
Beck, George, MeDill, Sewell, 
Blair, Gorman, McMillan, Sherman, 
Call, Groome, Maxey, Slater, 

den, Hale, Miller of Cal., Vance, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, Miller of N. Y., aL EA 
Chilcott, Harris, Morrill, W: 
Cockrell, Harrison, + Pendleton, 
Coke, Hawley, Platt, 
Conger, Hoar, Plumb, 

ABSENT—22. 

Brown Ferry x Van W; 
Butler, Grover, McPherson. Taa 
Cameron of Pa., 1, Mahone, Walker, 
Davis of ILL, Johnston Mitchell, Windom. 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Morgan, 
Farley, Lapham, Saunders, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Koning n probably illustrate the misunderstand- 
ing in Sonim matter better than the vote just taken, if I am cor- 
rectly informed. Iam told thaton the other side Senators supposed I 
was offering an amendment providing for 2.25 cents per pound duty on 
all grades of sugar. I do not know how true it is, but one Senator has 
told me so. What I offered was this: I held in my hand the Morrill 
amendment, and I proposed to amend the Morrillamendment, which is: 
pas before the Senate, by striking out certain words which would 

eave the Morrill amendment precisely in all as it is, but if my 
amendment carried it would have given to the Louisiana planter the 
same tariff he has got now, less one-fourth of 1 cent a pound; that is all. 

Mr. President, I now propose to amend the Morrill amendment so 
as to read in line 8: 

Shall ad 1. mi md, and for additi or 
fraction ofa risen ee by she iak a ks pictest, they shall pay misatas iai 
of a cent per pound additional, 3 

The practical effectof which will be to say that instead of 1.25 cents 
per pound, and for every additional degree five-hundredths of a cent, 
the duty shall be 1.50, and every additional degree shown by the polari- 
scopic test five-hundredths additional. That will give us for the sugar 
that we make below No. 13 Dutch standard, 2} cents duty, or about 50 
per cent. ad valorem or a little less. 
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Mr. JONES, of Florida. Has the Senator considered whateffect his 
proposition will have upon the revenue of the Treasury? 

Mr. KELLOGG. inly. How can it have any different effect 
upon the revenue than to diminish it as to No. 13? I do not propose 
to confine my amendments to that. I am looking now to our interest, 
that below No. 13. The Senate can it if this amendment car- 
ries. To-day the duty is 2} cents, and I propose by this to make it 
2} cents. As to the other grades, when we reach them I propose to 
amend them. This first clause of the Morrill amendment applies to 

es below No. 13. If my amendment there carries, then we can 
amend that above No. 13 to No. 16 Dutch standard in thesame propor- 
tion, and above No. 16 to No. 20 in the same proportion, and above 20 
in the same proportion, and then you will have a reduction of from five 
to six million dollars in the revenue as against eight or nine millions 
that the committee proposed, or as the Senator stated in his opening 
speech when he reported the bill, from twelve to fifteen millions, which 
is nearly half the amount proposed by way of reduction in the entire 
bill. So that nearly all was to fall on the sugar-planter. What I ask 
of the Senate isto simply give the planting interest the same protection 
that we have now on the sugar that we grow, less by one-fourth of a 
cent a pound than the present rate of duty. 

I think I have made myself unders now. Task that the amend- 
ment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. Inline 8of the amendment of theSenator 
from Vermont it is proposed to strike out ‘‘twenty-five’‘ and insert 
‘*fifty;’? so as to make the clause read: 

All s not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups 
of cane-juice or of beet-juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete and con- 
cen molasses, testing by the polariscope not above 75°, shall pay a duty of 
1} cents per pound, and for every additional egree or fraction of ne don shown 
ri dr pol pic test, they shall pay five-hundredths of a cent per pound addi- 

Mr. MORRILL. I hoped when the Senator found himself voting 
entirely alone that he would have discovered that it was the sense of 
the Senate to pass the amendment reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and would have allowed us to make some p 

Now, the proposition which he has made again does not very much 
differ from the one he first made, but it will impose a duty of 1 cent 
more a poe upon the sugar when we reach the polariscopic test of 95 
and will increase it three-fourths of a cent, making 2} centsat 90°. Of 
course the Senate wants some reduction of the tariffon sugar, and there- 
fore I think there is no possible hope, as my friend will find, of passing 
upon his amendment so as to obtain this very large increase, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I would not insist on this were it not that I be- 
lieve it to be a duty that I owe to those whom I represent. When the 
Senator from Vermont says it is no reduction, he knows thatit is a re- 
duction of one-fourth of a cent per pound on the existing tariff all the 
way through. I want the Senate to understand that all we ask isa 
compromise between the bill and the existing tariff, not giving the 
planters all they ask in the way of protection. The planters say that 
they can not subsist well upon less than the present tariff; that the 
industry is not paying; that they can subsist barely upon 2} cents. It 
is a reduction of one-fourth of a cent that I propose now on the exist- 
ing tariff. : 

i will withdraw the amendment in order to end this matter, and 
will offer an amendment that will cover the whole thing, that runs 
through every grade inthesame way, and will reduce the revenue about 

‘six or seven million do 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana witb- 
draws his amendment and offers in lieu of it an amendment which will 
be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after line 
892 down to and including line 923, and to insert: 

Allsugars not above No.13 Dutch standard in color shall pay duty on their 
polariscope test as arog eg ener 

All sugars notabove No. 13 Di standard in color, all tank-bottoms, sirups of 
cane-juice or of beet-juice, melada, concent me concrete and concen- 

molasses, on by the polariscope not above shall pay a omy m 
und; and for every additional ae or fraction of a degree wn 
pe test, they shall pay five-hundredths of a cent per pound 


All sugars above No. 13 Dutch standard in color shall be classified by the Dutch 
standard of color, and pay duty as follows, namely: 
All sugar above No, 13 and not above No. 16 ‘Dutch standard, 3} cents per 


trat 


pound; all above No, 16 and not above No, 20 Dutch standard 38.75 cents 
per pound; sugars above No. 20 Dutch standard, 4} cents per pound. 
Molasses testing not above 56° by the polariscope shall pay a duty of 5} cents 


per gallon; molasses testing above 56° pay a duty of 10 cents per gallon. 

Su candy, not colored, 5 cents per poun 

AN other confectionery, notspecially enumerated or provided for in this act, 
made wholly orin part of sugar, and on sugars after refined, when tinct- 
ured, colored, or in any way adulterated, valued at 30 cents per pound or less, 
10 cents per pound. 

Confectionery, valued above 30 cents per pound, or oe sold by the box, 

orem, 


package, or otherwise than by the pound, 50 per cent, ad 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to state to the Senate that this proposition 
is the same all the way through. No one can complain that it will be 
reducing the revenue more than six or seven million dollars. I think 
that will not be disputed. It will not reduce the revenue to the extent 
of twelve or fifteen million dollars or one-half the whole reduction 
proposed by the bill. 


It will reduce the tariff on the product that is 


grown in this country by the Louisiana planter, and by the sorghum 
interest, one-fourth of a cent a pound and it will reduce the tariff upon 
all grades of sugar in the same proportion. It is just a compromise of 
one-half between what is proposed by the bill and what the existing 
tariffis. I want to have an extract read from one of the leading jour- 
nals of the United States, the New York Tribune, which has just fallen 
under my observation. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I wish to inquire if this is not the provision of the 
Tariff Commission bill? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Substantially. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The paper will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

There is evidently growinga feeling at Washington which oughtto be encour- 
aged. The Senate Committee on Finance has reported a ta bill which does 
not meet the approval of the Senate, for changes of some importance have al- 
ready been made bya apts The Ways and Means Committee of the House 
has also reported a bill which has not eyen the approval of a majority of that 
committee. Each committee has endeavored to improve on the work of the 
commission, one Leh increasing and the other by decreasing the reduction of du- 
ties. The net result is that each committee seems likely to be opposed by a ma- 
jority of the body to which it reports; and in either House the report of the com- 
mission seems to be ronger than the report of its own committee. Under these 
c ces some me: rs are saying: “ We can pass the commission’s bill, 
but probably can not pass any other. Is not this better than to leave the ques- 
tion to the next Congress?” 

In several instances where rates widely differing from those of the commission 
have been proposed in one House or the other the consultation with members 
of the commission has resulted in a restoration of the commission's rates. This 
indicates that the examination which the commission had time to give, with the 
aid of eminent experts in each branch, was more thorough and in results more 
reliable than the examination made by either committee in the rare intervals 
between the press of | tive business. It is not a reflection upon either com- 
mittee to suppose that isso, Their time has been limited. Very few of the 
members, it is probable, have been able to read the report made and testimony 
taken by the commission. But it isan evidence that the commission’s work is 
on the whole safer and wiser ee yetoffered. If they have given 
more time to the subject and under er advantages there is all the more rea- 
son for trusting that their report may be the one which members of Congress 
can safely ado 

This being the fact, wh: 
outset to substitute the bill of the commission 
for the House bill and all its amendments? Why shall not some Senator do the 
Senate? The ground of compromise is there. The House 
committee wants her duties and the Senate committee lower duties. But 
the people want an intelligent revision of the tariff. It is the prevailing opin- 
ion outside of Washington that the bill proposed by the commission is on the 
whole more just as a compromise and more safe asan adjustment than any other 
bill that has been pro’ in either House. Upon a direct vote many members 
would feel under obligation to accept the commission’s bill rather than none, 

use they know that the country wants action on this subject. Can the 
Republican members do a wiser thing? 


Mr. CONGER. I ask the Senator is this the Tariff Commission 
proposition ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes, it is substantially the provision of the Tariff 
Commission bill. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That has been voted down once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Davis]. I do not know how he would vote, 
and therefore I shall decline to vote. 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If he were here, I should 
vote “‘nay.’? 

Mr. GROVER (when his name wascalled). Iam paired, and I make 
the announcement for the day, with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Vav Wyck]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
2, nays 45; as follows: 


shall not some member of the House | bag ned at the 
recisely as it came from that body 


same thing in the 


YEAS—2, 
Jonas, Kellogg. 
NAYS—45. 
Allison, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Pugh, 
Anthony, Dawes, Jones of Florida, m, 
Bayard, Frye, Lamar, Rollins, 
Beck, George, MeDill Saulsbury, 
Blair, Gorman, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Call, Groome, Maxey, erman, 
Camden, Hampton, Miller of Cal., Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrle Miller of N. Y., Vest. 
Chilcott. Harrison, Morgan, Williams, 
oo = i, pda Merril, 
‘oar, latt, 
Conger, Ingalls, Plumb, 
ABSENT—29. 
Aldrich, Farley, Lapham, Vance 
w, Ferry, n, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Garland, Mi erson, Voorhees, 
Butler, Grover, Ma! Š Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Mitchell, Windom, 
Davis of Nl., Hill, Pendleton, 
unds, Johnston, Saunders, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 


So the amendment was rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suppose there is no controversy about candy, and 
so on, so that we have practically reached the end of the schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inquire of the Senator 
from Vermont whether the whole schedule has been read and is to be 
nor SHERMAN 

Mr. § . It has been all read except one line. 

Mr. MORRILL. At the end of the schedule, after line 24 of the 
amendment just adopted, I move to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That the provision of Schedule E in this act shall take effect from and 
after April 1, 1883, 

Mr. FRYE. I ask the attention of the chairman of the committee. 
I have a telegram which I have just received, and I have received simi- 
lar telegrams from nearly all the refiners. It reads: 

‘ou ur influence to have any change in the sugar tariff 
into effet Immediately. It is of the highest p ra and should find mer 
opposition, 

The Senator proposes to fix the date April1. Will he please say why 
the provision oe not to go into effect immediately on its passage? 

Mr. MORRILL. It is not probable that the bill will until about 
March 1 in both Houses, if it passes at all, and it will require some 
little time for the Treasury Department to make rules and regulations 
and to procure polariscopic instruments for all the collector’s offices. I 
have received ever so many similar telegrams heretofore. 

Mr. FRYE. That seems to me to be a satisfactory reason, but I 
wanted it given. Now I ask the Senator from Vermont what the ob- 
jection is to adding to the amendment the words ‘‘and shall apply to 

then in the storehouses and in bond?” 

Mr. MORRILL. That will comeinasa general provision of the whole 
bill before we get through. 

Mr. FRYE. Is there such a general provision in the bill? 

Mr. MORRILL. If not there will be one presented. 

Mr. FRYE. I thought there was not, for I looked over the bill and 
could not find it. If it is not in, then it will be in? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS. Idesire to ask the chairman of the committee why there 
should be an exception made in this schedule from the general provis- 
ion of the bill? Section 5 provides— 

That from and after the Ist day of July, 1883, the following sections shall con- 
stitute title 33 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

I ask the Senator why the sugar schedule should be excepted, and 
why the date provided in section 5 should be changed as to it? A large 
part of the Louisiana crop for this year has not yet been marketed, and 
if a time should be fixed before the planters will be ready to ship the 
crop to market it would be ruinous to their production. 

Mr. MORRILL. It is done for the reason that it would stop the 
business among all importers as well as refiners, and large dealers in 
the country and every man engaged in the business. It would utterly 
prostrate the business, and itis necessary, therefore, that this should go 
into effect as speedily as possible in order that the business may con- 
tinue, 

Mr. JONAS. I can not see why it should prostrate or injure the in- 
terest of Sopon. If they know that this prospective tariff is to take 
effect in July they can make their importations with regard to the 
change in the tariff. They will have full notice to prepare themselves 
fully if the time is fixed three or four months ahead, and every con- 
tract can be made with full notice and information as to what is the 
proposed change in the tariff and when it is to take effect. But the 
committee now propose to change it so as to take effect immediately, 
which would have a most injurious effect upon our crop, as a lange por- 
tion of it has not been shipped to market, and is yet in the warehouses 
and storehouses dnd on the plantations. I can not see any justice or 
equity in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendmentof theSenator from Vermont. [Puttingthe question.] In 
the opinion of the Chair, the noes seem to have it. : 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam sure that the Senate could not have under- 
stood the motion. I ask for the yeas and nays upon it, because I am 
sure that itis not understood. This will give usthe benefit of the reduc- 
tion on the Ist of April. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We can not hear one solitary word and do not 
know what is going on. ý 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will please be in order, 

Mr. MORRILL. This I say will give us the benefit of whatever re- 
duction is made on sugars on the Ist of April instead of on the 1st of 
July, and unless some such provision as this should be incorporated in 
the bill parties having sugar on hand or desiring to import hereatter be- 
fore the Ist of July can not continue their business. 

Mr. BECK. I have never heard of this before, and I think there is 
a good deal of force in what the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] 
says. What harm would there be in giving notice that this amend- 
ment will be offered when the bill is reported to the Senate, so that 
both sides can be heard instead of pressing Ìt to a vote now when there 
seems to be a controversy about the facts? 


Mr. BAYARD. I suggest to the Senator from Vermont that he offer 
his amendment in the Senate, 

Mr. MORRILL. I will adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kentucky and withdraw it now, giving notice that I shall offer it when 
the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD. It will be heard in the Senate, and by that time we 
can learn more in regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I move to add at the end of the schedule the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, i d u: p 
duties im: sok tee this senate IOAR on: aae pale ped seep mabe Py} 
this schedule imported from countries where such products are produced by 
slave labor. 

On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORRILL. Onur treaties with Brazil are operative, and they of 
course make the proposition inadmissible. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not understand the Senator. The amend- 
ment applies to Cuba, 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose the amendment is directed at Spain. 

Mr. KELLOGG. At Cuba. 

Mr. HOAR. Chiefly at Cuba. I have not verified it by an exami- 
nation, but I believe undoubtedly we have a treaty provision with 
Spain which entitles Spain to have her goods admitted on the footing 
of the most favored nation, and we can not therefore, by undertaking 
toselect a particular kind of labor, consistently with those treaties make 
a provision which excludes the product of Spain or of any particular 
province or colony or ok egies of Spain by a mere circumlocution 
describing the kind of labor without a violation of our treaty. Other- 
wise I should think there"was a great deal to be said in favor of a pro- 
vision of that kind; but whenever we enter upon that policy we must 
carry it out. Are we to exclude the sugar grown by the slave labor of 
Cuba and admit the tropical fruits or other products of the same labor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Lovisiana [Mr. KELLOGG], on which the yeas and 
nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I simply want to say that I do not think the ob- 
jection holds as to Cuba or Spain. It will not interfere with any treaty, 
I think. I have been advised upon that pointsomewhat. Moreover, I 
want the Senate, and the Senator from Massachusetts especially, to un- 
derstand that a proportion of the sugar that comes into this country 
is grown in Cuba by slave labor. Last year over $51,000,000 worth 
was imported from Cuba alone and the West India Islands, and nearly 
$9,000,000 worth from other countries exclusively grown by slave labor, 
making $60,000,000 out of the $81,000,000 worth imported into this 
country. As to Brazil, the amendment does not apply, because there 
is a different classof labor. As to St. Thomas, Bermuda, Demerara, 
and other islands it does not apply, because there is cooly labor; neither 
does it apply to China. Á 

I want to bring the Senator right down to the question whether he 
is willing to put an additional duty upon the product grown by slave 
labor in Cuba; and it does not interfere with any treaty arrangement, 
age treaty of reciprocity or otherwise, as I am advised. I want to know 
if he is willing to vote to discriminate in favor of free labor against 
slave labor. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire to say that it is clearly in conflict 
with our treaties with other nations, and it would be nugatory if we 

it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will modify my amendment by inserting the 
words ‘‘ imported from Cuba and other Spanish dependencies.” 1 will 
do that at least after a vote has been taken on the amendment now 
before the Senate. I will take a vote on the pending question first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. KELLOGG, I will modify it by striking ont the words ‘25 per 
cent.” and inserting ‘‘10 per cent. ;’’ so as to read: 

Provided, That there shall be an additional duty equal to 10 per cent. of the 
duties im by this schedule collected on sugar and all products named in 
Be aan nie imported from countries where such products are produced by 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ifthe Senator wanted toreally meet the difficul 
that has grown up in our foreign relations he ought to strike at a dif- 
ferent discrimination against us. The great fear I have in regard to 
the sugar tax is that the very moment it is proclaimed that the duty 
on sugar has been reduced, in Cuba the export duty will be increased. 
There is now levied upon the 500,000 tons, about 1,000,000,000 pounds, 
an export duty by Spain which I think is $7 and some cents per ton. 
If we are to make a discrimination between nations we ought to make 
a discrimination against those who levy an export duty upon their pro- 
ductions entering into our consumption. A general provision of that 
kind might be made without violating our treaties, because it would 
apply to all countries; but to designate countries that still hold slaves 
would be a discrimination and a plain and palpable violation of the 
general principles of international law for which we have always con- 
tended, and in all the treaties we make with foreign nations we have a 
provision against such discriminations. 
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I hope, therefore, that this discrimination will not be adopted; but 
Iam not sure but what it would be wise for Congress to add to the bill, 
when the proper time arrives, that where any country levies an export 
tax the reduction of duties proposed by the bill shall not apply to that 
country, and even such a provision might be subject to grave difficulty. 

Mr. MAXEY. I willask the Senator if it was not the case when we 
took the tax off of coffee that those countries from which we import cof- 
fee put an export duty upon that article? 

Mr. SHERMAN. According to the historical account of the times, 
the very moment Congress repealed the duty upon coffee Brazil raised 
the export tax to the precise extent that we took off the duty. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is precisely as I understood it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The result was that our people did not get any 
benefit from the repeal of the duty on coffee until some years - 
when competition in the production of coffee reduced the export duty. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not think the amendment would reach what the 
Senator from Louisiana is after, for those countries which the Senator 
suggests may have an export duty and slave labor both; so they have the 
advantage of us in both particulars. This would relieve it from the ex- 
port inequality, but would not relieve it from the inequality growing 
outofslavelabor. It would not reach what the Senator from Louisiana 
is after. 

Mr. CONGER. I understand that in one of the countries where slave 
labor produces sugar, Cuba, to speak it right out, there is already a very 
large discriminating duty against all the products of our own country, 
a free-labor country, taken there. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Itis prohibitory now. 

Mr. CONGER. AsI was aboutto say—the Senator anticipated me— 
it is prohibitory now; it is $5a barrel on flour and astill larger amount 
on pork, I understand. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is $3.50 on pork. 

Mr. CONGER. I have not the exact list here. On lumber and a 
great many of the productions of this country which are sent to Cuba 
there is a duty discriminating against our labor and against our produc- 
tions. 

I am willing to vote for a reasonable excess of duty in behalf of free 
labor, and I am willing to vote for a discriminating duty against any 
country that makes a discrimination against the products of this country 
and in favor ofanother, as Cuba does continually, and although lying right 
along our bordersit has almostentirely shutout the products of Ameri- 
can labor and American skill by these strong, intense discriminating 
duties. 

Whether this is the way to reach it or not I do not know; but if any 
Senator will point out a way in which by my vote I may vote in favor 
of the products of free labor in any part of the world, and that I may 
vote against a country that applies a discriminating duty in favor of 
other countries against my own, I am ready to vote for it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ido not want the Senate to misunderstand this 
question. I want Senators to vote understandingly. All this matter 
of reciprocity treaties and treaty obligations goes for nothing, I take it. 

Mr. HOAR. I donot find that we have any such treaty with Spain. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, we have not, I am assured. Let us bring it 
right down to Cuba and let us understand it. Cuba grows considerably 
more than one-half the sugar that comes to this country to compete 
with the product of free labor. As to our exportations the duty im- 
posed by the Spanish authorities in Cuba and all their dependencies 
upon everything grown in America is prohibitory. You can not in the 
last five years find $50,000 worth of domestic goods manufactured or 

wn in America sold in the thirty-one West India Islands and the 
ependencies. In the British Islands the duty is absolutely exclusive. 
They have built a Chinese wall as it were around them; and they have 
done it to such an extent in Cuba that you can not get a barrel of flour 
or a stove across from the utmost point of land that projects into the 
Gulf of Mexico from the State of Florida, sixty or ninety miles. You 
can not even cross that little channel of ninety miles with a barrel of 
flour so absolutely prohibitoryistheduty. Therefore all the talk about 
exportation goes for nothing. 

I want my Republican friends to face the country on this question. 
There is no treaty obligation, there is no export, there is nothing. It 
is a simple question whether we propose to vote 10 per cent. in favor of 
free labor against slave labor, whether it interferes with the interest of 
the refiner or any other interest. 

Mr. MORRILL. Thisis a grave question and Iask the Senator from 
Louisiana to postpone it until the bill comes into the Senate. I have 
looked at the treaties. I do not find ‘‘the most favored nation”’ clause 
in the older treaties with Spain, and I do not think there has been any 
recent one, but at the same time I do not wish to do anything to bite 
our own noses off, to use aslang phrase. I therefore suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to let us fairly consider this matter and have time 
to think of it. - 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to havea vote, and then if it should 
be necessary we might reconsider it afterward. I assure the Senator 
he will find no such treaty, as I have stated there is none; and the ques- 
tion is not surrounded with any of the difficulties sı 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, this question does not depend upon 
the existence or non-existence of the favored-nation clause in our treat- 
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ies; it depends upon positive agreement, positive stipulation in all our 
treaties with the civilized nations of the world except Spain, that we 
will not discriminate against them in our tariff levies. Our goods are 
admitted into all the foreign countries without discriminating against 
us except Spain, and we have a reciprocal agreement that we would not 
discriminate against them. It extends also to transportation. Our 
vessels are not to be protected by our laws in a differential or a dis- 
criminating provision in their favor unless it may be in cases where our 
vessels are discriminated against by some other foreign country. 

Of course Cuba from which we receive products of slave labor could be 
included by name, or Spain could be included by name with all of her 
provinces in any discrimination we see proper to impose upon slave 
labor, or any other reason that we may assign for a discriminating duty 
against Spain; but we can not include Brazil in that, for we have this 
reciprocal engagement with Brazil and they have got slave labor. 

The Senator’s amendment is too broad. We have either got to aban- 
don our treaties entirely or repeal them by act of Congress, as they 
would be repealed by this act if it passes both Houses and becomes a 
law. If the Senator desires to discriminate against slave labor, let 
imasna ee ri i aos to those countries where slave labor 
produces sugar, but I suggest he might as well enlarge it to apply to 
peon labor and cooly labor, and all other forms of labor ARE these 
is coercion upon a man to labor without much question as to whom he 
is laboring for. Although peonage has been abolished in Mexico as a 
matter of law, it exists as a matter of fact there, and those peons be- 
long as much to the man who holds himself over them as the slaves of 
old belonged to us, for the time thatis fixed until he can get out of it, 
and that he is not permitted to do. 

I do not care to argue the question about discriminating between free 
and slave labor except that I suppose while the negro in my State is 
hoeing corn and cotton and making sugar he would like to know that 
there is some cheaper labor than his down in Cuba making sugar ch s 
for the negro in my country likes sugar about as well as iee e T 
and it would be to his andvantage to have the sugar he has to buy 
made by slave labor. I do not think the negroes generally there want 
to contribute anything in the price of sugar to compelling Spain to 
abolish slavery. 

The amendment is too broad as it stands. It is unconstitutional if 
the treaties are the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ifthe purpose of the Senator from Louisiana is to 
strike at those countries which ize slavery, it seems to me that 
it ought to be by a proposition of prohibition and not of tolerance. Look- 
ing at it from that standpoint, the fact of the existence of these treaties 
as law would not make a particle of difference, because a treaty can be 
superseded by a law just as a law can be superseded by atreaty. That 
is his standpoint. From my standpoint, however, we have nothing to 
do with the products of any country outside of the United States, so 
that whether the sugar was made by slave labor or free labor is a mat- 
ter with which we have no concern. If we treat with them we should 
treat with them upon fair terms; but we can dispose of the matter very 
effectually in the way of a law right here, the same as we could if there 
was no treaty at all. 

Mr. INGALLS. Without expressing any opinion as to what my ul- 
timate action might be upon this amendment, I will venture to suggest 
in response to the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY] that I presume 
the action of the Senator from Louisiana is not prompted by any moral 
rep ce to the system of slave labor or by any desire to express the 
disapprobation of America for the conduct of Spain in tolerating the ex- 
istence of negro slavery. Having failed in his other efforts to obtain 
what he deems to be the necessary protection for the growing of sugar 
in Louisiana, he proposes now to add a discrimination of 10 per cent. 
against the product of slave labor in Cuba. This may be right or it 
may be wrong; but I desire that the Senate shall not be misled by the 
sentimental aspect of it. The effect, as I suppose, would be not that 
slavery would be abolished in Cuba, not that the importation of sugar 
would cease, but that those who consumed sugar would be compelled 
to pay 10 per cent. additional for that which was grown in Cuba by 
slave labor. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ifthe Senator will pardon me, I fully agree with his 
view of the question. I stated very distinctly that so far as I am con- 
cerned it made no difference tome. That would be the effect no doubt. 

Mr. INGALLS. The North have already made considerable sacri- 
fice for the purpose of the abolition of slavery in this country, and I 
might be willing to increase those sacrifices still further by imposing 
this additional burden upon the people of my State, who consume sugar 
very largely. I conceive, however, with due respect to the constitu- 
tional authorities which have been invoked, that there is no objection, 
so far as treaty stipulations are concerned, to the adoption of this amend- 
ment. I hope the Senator from Louisiana will not withdraw it. I 


should be very glad to have the sincerity of those who have weighed 
against a reduction of the tax upon sugar because it did not already 
afford as they said a sufficient protection to the free labor of Louisiana 
against the slave labor of Cuba tested and see whether they mean that 
or whether they mean something else. 

Mr. GEORGE. As the object of the Senator from Louisiana, if it 
be to discriminate against slave labor, would be as well accomplished 
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by providing for a reduction of the present rates of duty where the 
sugar and molasses are introduced from countries in which slave labor 
is prohibited, I s that the amendment which I now send to the 
desk as a substitute for his will at least meet that aspect of the case. 
I want cheap sugar. I have therefore prepared an amendment which 
will reduce the rates of duty provided for in this schedule in favor of 
those countries in which slavery is not allowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi will be reported. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to substitute for Mr. KEL- 
LoaG’s amendment the following proviso: 

Provided, EP eh the duties herein laid shall be reduced 10 per cent. on all prod- 


ucts specified this schedule of countries in which slavery is not allowed. 
Mr. TOENE: ‘f On all sugars,” the Senator should say. 
Mr. HARRIS. It applies to all products mentioned in the sugar 


schedule. It is confined to that schedule. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The only effect of that would be to reduce the 
-duty upon the low grades of sugar. I understand the committee have 
already placed the duty on low grades of sugar so that the Senators 
from Louisiana are apprehensive that it will affect seriously their pro- 
duction. I should like to have a reduction upon the higher grades of 
sugar. I am not so particular about the lower grades. If wehad any 
importations of refined sugars from Cuba, Brazil, or anywhere else, I 
would vote to reduce them. I would be glad to have the duty upon 
sugars between 13 and 20 reduced to 2 cents a pound; but the effect of 
the amendment will simply be to reduce it upon the lowest grades of 
sugar, and it will inure exclusively to the benefit of the refiners and 
not of the consumers in the country. I shall vote against it as I shall 
vote against the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

With reference to the question as to whether sugar is grown by slave 
labor or free labor I have no concern about that. It is none of my 
business as to how people produce their sugar in Brazil or Cuba. If 
we can attend to the affairs of our own country without extending the 
beneficence of our protection to Cuba, Brazil, and other countries, we 
shall have about as much as we can do. It is no business of mine 
whether sugar is grown by slave labor or by free labor in Cuba or 
Brazil. My business is to buy it as cheaply as I can, and to vote for 
those measures which will give to the consumers of sugars in this country 
the cheapest article they can procure. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Mississippi I suppose does not 
want to bring us into disrepute with the Government of Brazil as a 
treaty-breaking power for the purpose of gratifying some American sen- 
timent against an institution that she is trying to get rid of. and some 
time will get rid of when she desires to doit. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment has inher senate, and has had for the last thirty or forty years, ne- 
groes, native-born, who were once slaves and afterward became freemen. 
She has had a gradual system of emancipation going on there, and is rid- 
ding herself of that institution in a way that is much less injurious 
perhaps than the way we adopted. We are an impassioned sort of peo- 
ple, and we jump into conclusions. The Brazilian Government seems 
to be a little more collected and cool than we are in disposing of their 
domestic institutions with which they are not satisfied. They are not 
satisfied that Portugal in the early days of the colonization of Brazil 
captured negroes in Africa and forced them upon them. We are not 
satisfied now, any of us, in the North or in the South, that the British 
Government, our American and English ancestors both, captured slaves 
in Africa and forced them upon us. 

We are complicated with questions, social, moral, political, and in- 
dastrial, of a most dangerous and difficult character, one of which pre- 
sents itself here to-day in the question whether a negro who has been 
made free by our laws shall work in competition with a negro who is 
held in slavery in Brazil or Cuba. We have got a treaty with Brazil, 
and I claim that the honor of this country is involved in that treaty, 
and that treaty pledges us that we will make no discrimination against 
her products in favor of any other country in the world. We havea 
treaty with England also, and the English islands of the West Indies 
produce large amounts of sugar that come here. The Brazilian people 
raise quantities of sugar that are imported into the United States. We 
say to Great Britain, ‘‘ Not having any slavery in your colonies ’’—and 
yet, sir, that is a remark that would be a pretty broad one when we 
come to the moral fact rather than the actual, literal fact—‘‘not hav- 
ing any actual slavery according to law in your colonies now, but hav- 
ing had it heretofore, and being the prime author of the slavery on this 
continent to-day, we will exempt your sugar.”’ 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to sug- 
gest to him also that these sugars might be easily transferred from one 
island or country to another, and then brought here, and thus be ex- 
empted from such a provision as is proposed? 

Mr. MORGAN. How would you ever trace them? More than that, 
it is a discrimination in favor of Great Britain against Brazil. If I have 
got to discriminate at all in tariff laws I will discriminate against Great 
Britain and in favor of Brazil. Brazil is an American government, and 
although it is a monarchy in style and in name it is one of the best 
governments in this world. There is not a wiser statesman at the head 
of any government in the universe to-day than Dom Pedro. We are 
friendly with those people; they are cordial with us. They live upon 
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our continent; they form an integer of the great Christian families of 
the world, which sweep now from Greenland to Patagonia; they belong 
to oursystem of civilization; and I shall not give any vote here to grat- 
ify any sentiment, political or otherwise, which will place us in the 
position of unnecessary and unwise hostility to Brazil, which position 
we have to reach by the violation of the express stipulations of a posi- 
tive 

Mr. Ji ONES, of Florida. Mr. President, I think I may be pardoned 
for saying a few words on this amendment, ‘inasmuch as I have avoided 
consuming any of the time of the Senate on the tariff bill. I do think 
it is utterly inconsistent with that degree of dignity which is due from 
one independent State to another to adopt a proposition which is lev- 
eled against the municipal establishments of a friendly State. If there 
is anything that ought to be held more sacred than another between 
independent States it is the distinct integrity and independence that 
characterize them as members of the family of nations. 

This country shares in noneof the responsibility, moral or otherwise, 
resting upon Spain or upon Brazil or any other of the nations of the 
earth for the municipal establishments that prevail there, and we as a 
great and leading Republic have no right to go before the world with a 
provision in our law directed a friendly power because of the 
peculiarity of her local or municipal institutions. 

Those who know me know very well that I have nothing in sympa- 
thy with the institutions of slavery as they exist in South America oz 
in the West India Islands; but I say without hesitation that it is un- 
becoming the Senate of the United States to adopt an amendment dis- 
criminating any of those countries because of the description of 
labor that is employed in the products that it is designed to tax. We 
should treat Spain and the provinces of South America just as we treat 
Great Britain, independent of all moral sentiment and upon that broad 
principle of equality that should prevail in the intercourse between in- 
dependent states. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Alabama 
and the Senator from Florida do not perceive the scope of my amend- 
ment. I offered the amendment as a substitute for the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Louisiana, so that the Senate might ex- 
press its opinion upon this question. If it determines to discriminate 
against sugar and the products of the cane because they are raised in 
slave countries, I desire to test the sense of the Senate hotles it will 
make that discrimination by raising the duties provided for or by re- 
ducing the duties. I prefer, if we make the discrimination, to do it by 
reducing the duties. I do not commit myself in offering the amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana 
to the proposition to make a discrimination to all. I only say that if 
the discrimination is to be made, as I believe the tax on sugar is already 
too high, we should make it by a reduction instead of by an increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on ing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE ] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Theamendment wasrejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to add at the end of the sugar schedule: 
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to the provisions of this act, or shall ota AA sell or _— for sale’ any 
ictment, and on ideest 


adulterated or knowingly sold or offered forsale, and may be AA be the 
court not more than six months, 

I do not desire to ask the action of the Senate on the amendment at 
present. I prefer to have it printed and let the Senate consider it. I 
wish to call attention, however, to section 3252 of the Revised Statutes 
upon the subject of the adulteration of whisky before the tax is paid for 
the purpose or by means of increasing the color. I merely desire to 
call attention to it so that Senators can look at it in connection with 
the proposed amendment. It is an intricate and difficult question, and 
one that I am not p to say I am entirely satisfied with myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama does not ask present action on the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I merely ask that it be printed. I will offer it 
when the bill comes into the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to submit an amendment which I may 
possibly offer hereafter. I simply ask to have it printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to express my protest at this purpose being car- 
ried much further. Of course when a bill is in the Senate it is in an- 
other debatable and amendable stage, but neither we nor the country, 
who desire to know what is going on here or what is likely to be done 
and desire to be heard in to these great business interests, cam 
know an; about what is going to be done in that final stage of the 
bill even when the bill is thoroughly considered in committee after days 
and days if there is to be a new presentation and debate and discussion of 
the abala subject. Thatcertainly would be fatal to the bill. I am not 
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speaking of whatthe Senator from Ohio has just given noticeof, because 
heisa member of the committee, and the committee must necessarily have 
some such matters to present at that time. Ido not, therefore, mean 
it even as a criticism on the Senator’s amendment, but I hope that any 
matter of substance which any Senator desires to have considered by 
this body will be presented when we are dealing with the bill as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and not be postponed, for such a course would be 
utterly fatal to the measure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My purpose in submitting the amendment I now 
present, which could be put in better in another part of the bill, is with 
a view of giving notice of it, and to have it considered by the Commit- 
tee on Finance, to whom I desire to have it referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No further amendment being offered 
to the schedule, the reading of the bill will be resumed. 


Mr. INGALLS. Has the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio been read? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. 


Mr. INGALLS. I should like to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be reported. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That an additional duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon the articles named in this schedule when an export duty 
is levied upon such articles by the country of their production. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. BECK. Before that is done I wish to say I was endeavoring to 
write an amendment which I have not perfected, but I desire to give 
notice, to save time, that when the proprosed amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] is acted upon I shall seek to amend it 
by providing in substance that any persons mixing glucose with sugar 
shall mark or brand the package containing such mixture, stating the 
proportions of each contained therein, and shall make it a misdemeanor 
for any person to sell as sugar any such mixture without advising the 
purchaser of the facts relative to it—not to prevent it from being done, 
but to require the seller to advise the purchaser of the facts in reterence 
to it instead of making it a penalty to mix it. 

Mr. INGALLS. There seems to be a very elaborate and persistent 
attempt on the part of the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Alabama to cast some aspersion upon glucose, an innocent product that 
is manufactured from the starch of eorn and potatoes. One Senator this 
morning endeavored to intimate that the mixing of glucose with any 
other product was an adulteration, from the fact that it was alleged to be 
poisonous. I beg to say in behalf of a very important and growing in- 
dustry in this country that those allegations are without foundation; 
that glucese is an innocent natural product; that it can not exist with 
any poisonous admixture without being totally destroyed, and that it 
is simply a product that has a lower per cent. of sugar than the juice 
of other saccharine growth. I have noticed in the papers, I suppose 
very largely in the interest of those who manufacture and refine cane 
sugar, an attempt to throw some unjust suspicion upon the product of 
the corn and the potato for the purpose of convincing the country that 
it is poisonous and unfit to be consumed. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no question before the Senate, I under- 
stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no question before the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. BECK. Allow me to state why I propose to offer the amend- 
ment. I agree, so far as I am advised in regard to it, with the Senator 
from Kansas that there is nothing deleterious in glucose and that it is 
a matter that may properly be compounded with sugar if persons desire 
to buy that sort of compound. All I seek to do is to provide that a 
person who thinks he is buying sugar with the highest saccharine 
strength in it shall not be imposed upon and buy a substance that he 
can not tell from sugar of the highest saccharine strength, but that 
when a compound is made containing glucose he shall be advised of it; 
that the package shall be so branded and the vender shall tell him, 
justas we do in regard tooleomargarine. I havea prejudice against it; 
but if anybody wants to eat oleomargarine, let him do so. 

Mr. INGALLS. Or drink watered whisky or watered milk ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes; anything of that sort; but I desire the person who 
buys it to know what he is buying. My amendment looks to that end, 
andonlytothatend. If our corn, of which we are producing such quan- 
tities, can be used as glucose and persons desire to use it in that form 
it may be the means of using up our surplus product in that regard and 
may be very valuable. All I desire in the amendment is to so arrange 
it that the person buying the article shall know the fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the schedule will be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill is before the Senate, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope the little discussion that has taken place on 


that part of the bill here which relates to sugar and glucose will call 
the attention of scientific gentlemen to the facts in the case, and let them 
determine for us and inform us whether these suspicions that are so 
largely entertained are just or unjust. 


Tam not willing to buy glucose 


either in the form of sirup or sugar on the recommendation of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas or the Senator from Kentucky. I prefer to have some- 
body else who has scientific knowledge of this question to decide it for 
me. I have not shown any particular disposition, Ithink, to encourage 
the sugar interest at the expense of glucose or at the expense of the- 
country. Ihave merely desired, if the allegations that are made against 
this article be true, that the adulteration shall not be allowed to go on 
if we have the power to check it, which I have very great doubts about. 

The Senator from Kansas mistakes me if he thinks that I wish to. 
break down this industry. I do not know but I prefer the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky, so that if the dealer will keep his glu- 
cose in and sell it as such he can have all the advantage that 
he waats out of it, and let the cane-sugar men and beet-sugar men, if 
you keep their packages separate, so that we will know at least 
what we are buying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of Schedule F will be 
proceeded with. 

The Acting Secretary read the paragraph from line 925 to line 923, 
as follows: 


Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all kinds, $3 per pound; but r ci, 
and including wrappers, shall be subject to the same Satis Pepere 
herein upon cigars. 


Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move to amend, in line 925, by 
striking out ‘3’? and inserting “4” after the word “kinds; ” so as to 
read ‘‘$4 per pound.” 

Mr. ALLISON. The committee have an amendment. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to amend that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York has the 
floor. Does he yield? % 

Mr. BECK. I desire to offer an amendment to the amendment, not 
to take the Senator from the floor, and that is to strike out ‘‘$3 per 
pound” and to insert ‘‘ $2.50 per pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem.” 
I will give the reasons for it when I have the floor. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Will the Senator from Kentucky state 
what is the difference between that rate ad valorem and a $4 per pound 
rate? 

Mr. BECK. The cigars weigh by the pound. One hundred cigars 
may be worth $10 or one hundred cigars may be worth $50. Under the 
proposition of the bill they are all to pay $3 a pound, and precisely the 
same rate. I propose to make the rate so much per pound and so much 
ad valorem, so that the higher priced cigars shall pay a proportionately 
higher rate. If the Senator will make the calculation he will observe 
that by my proposition higher priced cigars are made to pay a higher 
rate of duty, which I think they ought to do, instead of a uniform rate 


between the highest and lowest. 
Mr. BAY I suggest to the Senator do not put two duties upon 
the same article. One great attempt in this tariff measure is to sim- 


plify the duties. Have anad valorem or a specific duty but do not put 
both duties upon the same article. The Senator can reach what he de- 
sires by an ad valorem rate alone, but if we are to have a specific duty 
and then to have also an ad valorem duty it would be simply repeating 
one of the evil features of the present law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York is enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The Cigar Manufacturers’ Association 
have protested against the rate fixed in the bill of $3 per pound, because 
itis a reduction from the present duty, and also for the reason 
that the duty upon imported tobacco, if the schedule should pass, would 
be somewhat increased. They insist by arguments which I think are 
sound that the duty should not be less than the present rate, which is 
$2.50 per pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem; but they recommend that 
if the Senate should desire to have only.one duty, either a specific or 
an ad valorem, that it shall be made at least $4 per pound, and they 
state that $4 per pound is substantially the present rate or the equiva- 
lent of $2.50 per pound with 25 per cent. ad valorem added. 

I do not desire to take up any time in discussing this question, but I 
am surprised to find that it has been proposed to reduce the duty so- 
largely upon articles entirely of luxury, for we must admit that the im- 
ported cigars, chiefly the Havana cigars, are used only by the rich people 
in this country. From the information I have received I am led to be- 
lieve that under this proposed rate of duty the manufacture of cigars 
in this country, at all events the higher and medium grades, would 
entirely cease; that it could not be carried on under the rate proposed ` 
here. 

As to whether we should have a rate of $2.50 per pound with 2oper 
cent. ad valorem added, as the Senator from Kentucky suggests, or 
whether we should have $4 per pound specific, is a question which may 
be fairly left to the judgment of the Senate. I confess that I feel my- 
self largely controlled by the judgment of the Finance Committee on 
this subject, unless the Finance Committee should happen to be divided 
upon the question, as they have been upon nearly every one that has 
been presented to the Senate so far in the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was trying to inform the Senator what the Fi- 
nance Committee propose to do in this matter, and we have all agreed. 
upon it. 
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Mr. of New York. I supposed we had their proposition 
in the bill before us. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not exactly. The schedule in regard to tobacco, 
like many other provisions of the bill, was necessarily read over and 
carefully revised more than once. When the first reading of the bill 
was had in committee we had not before us the statistical information 
which enabled us to judge of the effect of the proposed amendment, 
the general purpose being to leave the tobacco provisions very much as 
they are in the old law. It was proposed, however, to raise the duty 
on tobacco in the first clause of the schedule to $3 a pound instead of 
$2.50, supposing that it would be better to have a specific duty and only 
one kind of duty, and thus avoid the ad valorem duty. But after an 
examination, and for the reason stated that the price of the valuable 
high-priced cigars, &c., varied so much that it was n to keep up 
the combined duty, the committee came to the conclusion that we would 
propose to re-enact the old law, and I have now the bill before me as 
it was agreed upon in committee; the Senator from Vermont being ab- 
sent, I have taken his copy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio propose 
an amendment ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido. I propose to strike out ‘‘$3’’ and insert the 
la of the old law, ‘“‘ $2.50 per pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Chair thinks that is precisely the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. Itis the amendment I have proposed, but I am glad 
that the Senator from Ohio is presenting it. The chairman is absent. 
I have no right to state it, but my recollection is that after very full 
discussion the Committee on Ways and Means of the House have adopted 
this same proposition, and I think it a very great im: ement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to state further in to this, and my 
recollection corresponds with a memorandum I hold before me, that we 
agreed upon a second examination of this question to take what is pro- 
posed in regard to tobacco in the leaf from the bill in the House, and 
when that ph is reached I shall propose a different phraseology 
than what is contained in the schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New York in- 
sist on his amendment ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I desire to receive further information 
from the Finance Committee before deciding upon that point. I dis- 
cover that in the next clause below the committee have raised the duty 
upon imported tobacco very largely, and as this tobaceo is a kind which 
is used by cigar manufacturers in this country in mixing with American 
tobacco in the manufacture of a high grade of cigars, it will be seen of 
course that if we return to the old duty upon cigars it will not be as high 
in proportion as it has been, because the committee propose to raise the 
duty upon the imported tobacco, 


Mr. BECK. If the Senator will allow me, I will say (the chairman | PO 


of the committee will be in in a few moments, I hope) that when we 
come to the next paragraph there will be quite an important modifica- 
tion offered to that, which I think will be satisfactory to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Of course I can not say whether it will 
be satisfactory. I take the items as they are presented, and we are to 


pass on this one first. 
Mr. BECK. But I thought the Senator was speaking ef the second 
paragraph. 


Mr. ALLISON. Itais very easy to state to the Senate what modifica- 
tion is proposed by the committee there. 

Mr. BECK. The second paragraph not being yet reached I do not 
care to suggest it, because the chairman is absent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We can pro but one at a time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New York in- 
sist on his amendment? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I must insist upon it, unless I can 
have permission to go back to this question after we have fixed the duty 
upon imported tobacco which occurs In the next paragraph. The Fi- 
nance Committee do not seem to be disposed to even tell us inadvance 
what they will propose in regard to this question. I merely desire to 
reduce the duty on imported tobacco from that found in the bill. Iam 
in favor of a high rate of duty on all these luxuries. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to letting the Senator go back 
because perhaps his request is reasonable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York asks 
unanimous consent to come back to this question after passing on to 
the next ph. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
Does the Senator from New York withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam informed by a Senator having 
much better knowledge of parliamentary rules than myself that if we 
now consider this paragraph and pass upon it by striking out and in- 
serting it will not then be in order to go back and amend that. Per- 
haps we had better pass over the paragraph entirely and not touch it 
until we have taken up the paragraph from line 929 to line 932, and 
leave the action entirely open on the first paragraph until action has 
been had upon the second. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to letting the Senator have it 
just as he pleases in regard to taking it up. 
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Mra PEDINE OFFICER. The second paragraph of the schedule 
The next paragraph, from line 929 to line 932, was read, as follows: 
Tobacco of all descriptions, unmanufactured, including stemmed and seed-leaf 

tobacco, valued at 40 cents per pound or over, 75 cents per pound; valued at less 

than 40 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move in the place of the lines read to insert: 

Tobacco in leaf unmanufactured and not stemmed, used exclusively for wrap- 
pers, 75 cents per pound; all other tobacco in 1 unmanufactured and not 
stemmed, 35 cents per pound. 

Mr. BECK. I think the Senator from Ohio will find that a modifi- 
cation of that was intended to accomplish what he desires. Both the 
Senators from Connecticut are very well informed as to the changes de- 
sired, and I hope they will submit the amendment that I had in my 
hand, but which they have now, and they know more about it than I do. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have the amendment the Senator from Kentucky 
refers to. It is to this effect: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, when the greater portion 
of the bale, box, or other packers is suitable for 75 cents per pound 
upon the whole contents of bale, box, or other 

I have other amendments covering this subject generally. 

Allother tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, 35 cents per pound. 

That is the present duty on that. 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured but stemmed, $1 per pound. 

That is a change— 

Tobacco stems, 15 cents per pound. 

That is no change from the present law. 

Tobacco, ufactured, of all a speciall rated 
vided for in this act, 40 conte per poun: ae: aN ine Vika? 

Those provisions correspond in general with what was referred to as 
the House bill—I suppose I may refer to it—with the exception of the 
paragraph saying: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured but stemmed, $1 per pound, 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not amined" w. the greater portion 


of the bale, box, or other is suitable for 75 cents per pound 
upon the whole contents of said e, box, or aber peckans: pp 


This is intended to reach the new kind of Sumatra tobacco and isin 
accordance with the provisions recommended by the Committee on Fi- 
nance in the clause between lines 929 and 933, inclusive, and is 
upon by farmers and importers as better suited to reach that end and 
less liable to misconstruction and evasion. Itmakesit a purely specific 
duty. The Finance Committee reported: 

Tobacco, of all descriptions, unmanufactured, including stemmed and seed- 
leaf tobacco, valued at 40 cents per pound or over, 75 cents per pound; valued 
at less than 40 cents per pound, Ionii per pound. 

We propose that that kind suitable for wrappers shall be 75 cents a 
und. ‘That simplifies it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Is not that a new classification, ‘‘exelu- 
sively for wrappers? ’’ 

Mr. HAWLEY. Itis. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Does the Senator say that will relate only 
to Sumatra tobacco? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is meant for that. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It will exclude the Havana wrapper just 


as well. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; I do not intend by the amendment, nor do 
those gentlemen covering a very large interest all over the country who 
desire this amendment, intend to aim ifically at the tobacco of any 
one country. I do not think that would be fair and according to our 
treaties. A 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They raise no wrappers in Havana at all. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is tobacco there that may be used for wrap- 
pers. We have cigars from there, both wrapper and filler; but if we 
should say ‘‘Sumatra tobacco’’ or specify ‘‘ Cuban tobacco” we should 
come in conflict with treaties, perhaps, but when we say all tobacco 
used for wrappers we can meet the desired degree of protection and 
revenue that is aimed at. 

Mr. BECK. Some time before the Senator from Conneéticut makes 
his speech, or after he does, if he does not call for it, I hope he will have 
a brief statement made by Mr. Hammerstein before the commission 
read. He explains the whole matter and brings up all the difficulties, 
and each Senator can understand the matter as soon as that is read. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will refer to that before I sit down. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In order to enable the Senator from Connecticut 
to present his amendment in the way that he desires I will modify the 
amendment of the Committee on Finance by striking out from line 929 
to and including line 936, and inserting in lieu thereof the marked par- 
agraph I send to the desk, and then this amendment will be open to the 
modification the Senator from Connecticut wishes to propose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio will be read as modified. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out 
from line 929 to line 936, inclusive, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, used exclusively for wrap- 
pers, 75 cents per pound. 

All other tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, 35 cents per pound. 

Tobacco stems, 15 cents per pound. 
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Tobacco, manufactured, of all descriptions, and stemmed tobacco, not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act, 40 cents per pound. 


Mr. HAWLEY. It would have been simpler if the Senator from 
Ohio were willing that I should offer these paragraphs as a bodily sub- 
stitute for what he has offered. I will offer them one at a time if he 
desires. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I think the Senator had better offer them one at 
a time, because some I will agree to and some I may not. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will move—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the whole scheme of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut read that wemay know exactly what is proposed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator has before him the House bill and 
will look at line 1042 he will see the changes. My amendment is to 
strike out the words ‘‘used exclusively for wrappers’’ in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio and insert: 


When the greater portion of the bale, box, or other package is suitable for 
tec ge 75 cents per pound upon the whole contents of said bale, box, or 
other package. 


So as to read: 


Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, and not stemmed, when the greater portion 


of the bale, box, or other pac js suitable for wrappers, 75 cents per pound 
upon the whole contents of aie, box, or other AREEN. 


Does the Senator from Iowa desire me to read further? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido. 

Mr. HAWLEY— 

rents yay asd tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, and not stemmed, 35 cents per 
pound, 

There I agree with the Senator from Ohio and the existing law. I 
beg the attention of the Senator from Iowa. Then I bringin a new 
provision: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, but stemmed, $1 per pound. 

And I stop to explain the reason of that. In the first paragraph it 
is proposed all around to put a duty of 75 cents per pound upon certain 
wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. ALLISON. Has the Senator read all his amendment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not quite. I was explaining this. paragraph as I 
went along, showing why this duty of $1 per pound is proposed on to- 
bacco in the leaf, unmanufactured but stemmed. The first paragraph 
aims to put75 cents per pound duty upon certain tobacco exclusively for 
wrappers. Unless you change this ph just read they will take 
that same tobacco and take the stem out of it, which really doubles the 
value of it, and can afford to pay the 75 cents per pound. It is in order 
to prevent an evasion of the first paragraph. It will be nothing more 
than a fair duty on it. It goes through a considerable process of manu- 
facture by taking the stems out carefully, which reduces the weight 
perhaps by a half, but doubles the value. Next, my amendment in- 
cludes— 

Tobacco stems, 15 cents per pound— 

Which is no change from the present duty. Next— 

Tobacco, manufactured, of all descriptions not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 40 cents per pound. 

I strike out the words ‘‘and stemmed tobacco’? from the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, because the stemmed tobacco has just 
been provided for in my amendment as I have explained. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Raising stemmed tobacco from 40 cents to adollar. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, because there will be an easy evasion of your 
75-cents-a-pound provision in the first paragraph. Ifyou look on the 
printed scheme the changes are comparatively slight from the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. ALLISON. I call the attention of the Senator from Connecticut 
to the difference between his suggestion and the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio. The provision here for tobacco suitable for 
wrap was intended to cover a special class of tobacco. Ido not quite 
see the effect of the modification suggested by the Senator from Con- 
necticut by which he proposes to put stemmed tobacco at $1 a pound. 
I wish him to state, if he can, a little more clearly to my understand- 
ing, for I do not yet understand why it is that itis necessary to put a 
dollar a pound upon the stemmed tobacco, and if so, why it should not 
be done in connection with the provision for wrappers, so that we may 
know that it is intended to apply only to wrappers, and not to all classes 
of tobacco. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The clause is this: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured but stemmed, $1 per pound. 

It is partially manufactured. The gentleman desires to know more 
clearly, I understand him to say, the reason for that provision. I call 
his attention to the first paragraph proposed, which imposes 75 cents a 

und duty upon tobacco in leaf not stemmed, exclusively for wrappers. 

nless he adds the two lines which we have just been discussing, putting 
a dollar a pound on the stemmed, the very same people will take that 
tobacco, take the stems out of it, double it in actual value, and evade 
your 75 cents duty. 


Mr. ALLISON. Then I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut 


that Instead of proposing that additional duty he strike ont ‘‘and not 
stemmed;’’ so that it will read: 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, used exclusively for wrappers. 

Or, if he chooses to putin any additional phraseology there, “stemmed 


or unstemmed,’’ that we may understand this provision. We have 
had a great deal of trouble about this tobacco question, and there have 
been a great many opinions about it, This exact provision that is now 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio is what the tobacco people agreed 
to after a long conversation with the Committee on Finance in reference 
to this question. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; I donot vary from that. Imakeno variation 
from itexcept on account of a subsequent discovery by both farmere 
and importers on consultation, hastily telegraphed here to-day, fearing 
this evasion that I spoke of; but I do not see at present why I may not 
accept the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa and say ‘‘ stemmed or 
unstemmed.’’ 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust that will be put in. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ibegpardon; Isee my mistake. If I say “stemmed 
or unstemmed’’ it makes a very great difference; none of it will ever 
come in unstemmed with the same duty, although it isasmuch a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator want a higher duty than 75 cents 
a pound on tobacco used for wrappers? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ido; but it has been doubled in value by taking 
out all the heavy parts and leaving all that is really valuable. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the tobacco the Senator is speaking of now 
comes in at 40 centsa pound. These people represent to us that the 
Sumatra tobacco comes into competition with the wrappers made in 
New York and Pennsylvania and elsewhere. We said to them, in order 
to cover that Sumatra tobacco, we will give you a duty of 75 cents per 
pound. Tobacco, stemmed, now is only 50 cents a pound. So, cer- 
tainly all they can expect would be to have this tobacco used for wrap- 
pers, stemmed or unstemmed, come in at 75 cents a pound. That isa 


large increase. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Our own tobaceo that is used now for cigar wrap- 
pers pays a tax under the internal-revenue laws of 16 cents a pound, 
and one-third of it comes out in stems, which you must add to that tax. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If one-third weight comes out, considering the la- 
bor, it is really about doubled in value. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. There are two kinds of wrappers, one 
for plug or chewing tobacco and the other for cigars. I would suggest to 
the Senator from Connecticut that possibly he had better modify the 
amendment so as to confine it to ci I concur with the Senator from 
Connecticut that tobacco ought to be putat75 cents per pound. I know 
that it is coming in competition with the tobacco of our own country. 
There are two sorts of wrappers. The Sumatra wrapper comes in com- 
petition with your fine Connecticut seed-leaf. There is no wrapper that 
comes in competition with our Kentucky plug wrapper at all. Iam 
for putting this schedule as high upon all foreign tobaccos as they will 
bear. I see now that we get some $6,000,000 revenue from them; and 
the question with me simply is how much duty they will bear. If the 
committee will tell me that by putting it higher we shall get less duty 
I aio be opposed to it; but I am for putting them up to the highest 
notch. 

A man in this country can not take a drink of American whisky, be 
if the Cincinnati bust-head or the North Carolina pine-top, however dis- 
tilled, without paying 200 per cent. on it, He can not smoke a Con- 
necticut seed-leaf cigar, nor a Pennsylvania stoga, nora Kentucky cigar 
without paying 200 per cent. internal-revenue tax uponit. Why should 
we put the foreign tobacco lower than our own? Give the advantage to 
our own producers and our own manufacturers. I am for putting this 
duty to the very highest notch it will bear. 

Mr. SHERMAN. After wenave carefully considered in committee 
a question of this kind and conformed to the wishes of the cigar manu- 
facturers and others engaged in this business and have meta particular 
difficulty in the existing laws of which they complain and the only one, 
I do not think it is wise for the Senate unless it has fuller information 
to change the duty so greatly as to advance the rate on this stemmed 
tobacco from 40 cents up to $1 per pound. If it is intended to include 
only the Sumatra tobacco, then it is very easily done under the first 
clause which advances leaf-tobacco intended only for wrappers up to 75 
cents per pound, and that was as much as was desired by any one that 
it ought to be, whether it is stemmed or unstemmed, because that isan 
enormous duty. It is a large increase of the duty over the present law. 

It was not the purpose of the Finance Committee to lower the duties 
on tobacco. I know we did it in respect to the first clause by mak- 
ing a larger specific duty instead of a compound duty, but that position 
we reversed. We provided for the particular case pointed out by the 
cigar-makers by providing a higher duty on Sumatra tobacco, but in- 
stead of describing it hy the country of its production we describe it by 
the uses for which it is employed and put it at 75 cents per pound. It 
seemed to me that was all that was desired. Now, because we put upon 
this Sumatra tobacco 75 cents per pound upon that which is notstemmed, 
it is proposed that we shall insert another rate still higher on that which 
is stemmed. 

Now, sir, if you strike out the words *‘ tobacco in leaf used exclusively 
for wrappers,” leaving out the words “‘ unmanufactured and not 
stemmed” 75 cents pound, you cover the whole ground. This has 
been carefully considered by both Houses. 

That is all I can say, and I think there it ought to stand, unless some 
very strong reason is given for this increase. 
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Mr. PLATT. I desire to make an explanation in the line of what 
the Senator from Ohio is saying, 

It takes five or six pounds of American seed-leaf tobacco to wrap as 
many cigars as a pound of Sumatra tobacco will wrap. If you put 75 
cents a pound on Sumatra tobacco you will about equalize the two to- 
baccos, the Sumatra and the American tobacco. But mind, you put 
that 75 cents a pound on the tobacco with the stems in it. Now what 
will the Sumatra people do? They will take the stems out, making 
the pound of tobacco with the stems out wrap a great many more cigars 
than the pound of tobacco with the stems in will. So we shall have 
no tobacco with the stems in imported; it will all be imported without 
stems, and the wrapping capacity of itincreased until it will still super- 
sede the American tobacco. I think that makes it clear. 

Mr. BECK. The Senators from Ohio and Iowa state correctly the 
view taken by the Committee on Finance in regard to this question. 
When we first considered it the language we used was that now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, used exclusively for wrap- 
pers, 75 cents per pound. 

The men who are raising tobacco and the men who are manufactur- 
ing tobacco, after a very full consultation, came to members of the com- 
mittee, I know they came to me, and said, as I thought properly, that 
that language would not accomplish the object they desired ‘‘ used ex- 
clusively for wrappers;’’ that there was no way of ascertaining in ad- 
vance at the custom-house whether it would be used exclusively for 
wrappers or not, and there would be no way of tracing it after it passed 
the custom-house as to whether it would be so used ornot. Therefore 
they stated that in order to reach anything like a proper adjustment 
the language ought to be changed, and these words used now proposed 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], after the word 

t stems:’’ 


When the greater portion of the bale, box, or other package is suitable for 
wrappers, 75 cents per pound upon the whole contents of said bale, box, or pack- 
age. 


That will enable the custom-house officers to determine whether it is 
suitable for wrappers and then fix the duty, because when it once 
passes the custom-house that is the end of it. Hence the modification 
of the language, and the necessity for it grew out of a condition of 
things that did not exist until within the last few years, but which 
was stated very well by Mr. Oscar Hammerstein before the committee 
and the Tariff Commission. I believe the shortest way to reach acon- 
clusion would be that all or at least a portion of his statement should 
be read, and then each Senator could see for himself what has caused 
the necessity for the changes now proposed to be made. 

Our own people are now paying 16 cents a pound internal-revenue 
tax, and the men of the Lancaster valley, in Pennsylyania, and the 
men of the Connecticut valley, and the men in Ohio, have been raising 
tobacco for use as wrappers, and $47,000,000 in one form or another in 
the shape of internal revenue has been paid by tobacco, and by a con- 
dition of things which they can not control, and which could not be 
foreseen, the sale of wrappers by our growers is absolutely stopped by 
the growth of an island in the Indian Ocean owned by the Dutch, the 
island of Sumatra, not because the tobacco is more valuable but be- 
cause it is more beautiful in appearance, almost as fine as silk. It was 
brought before the committee and examined, and the facts are undis- 
puted. One pound of the Sumatra tobacco will go as far as four or five 
pounds of ours. Thestatement of Mr. Hammerstein will show exactly 
the condition of things and justify the action taken by the committee 
as to the comigo in the langnage which is proposed. I ask the Secre- 
tary to be kind enough to read it. 

Mr. RANSOM. I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question if I can have the attention of the Senator from Connecticut. 
If I understand the proposition of the Senator from Connecticut, it is, 
as the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky is, to place a duty ot 
75 cents on this tobacco which is suitable for wrappers which is not 
stemmed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Precisely. 

Mr. RANSOM. Then theSenator from Connecticut, if I comprehend 
him, goes further than the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, 
and proposes to place a duty of $1 a pound on that stemmed character 
of tobacco when it is stemmed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Precisely. 

Mr. BECK. The reason will be given in the statement I have sent 
to the desk. After that is read I will explain. 

Mr. RANSOM. Then the Senator from Kentucky agrees with the 
Senator from Connecticut in the propriety of his amendment fixing a 
dollar on the stemmed tobacco? 

Mr. BECK. I do; and the reason will be given in the reading of the 
statement I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Before that is read I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky a question. 

Mr. BECK. Allow this to be read first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Kentucky declines 
to yield. 


Mr. BECK, I believe each Senator will know more about it when 


that article is read. 


The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, of New York, editor of the United States Tobacco 
Journal, made the following statement: 

I desire to engage the attention of the commission for a few moments while 
I speak upon a most important subject. The leaf-tobacco trade of the 
has been brought to a standstill during the past six mane owe to the con- 
tinually in importation of Sumatra tobacco. This to rst made its 
ap cein the Uni go. It had never been used 


ustry try Š 
give you this merely as my opinion, but I have the facts to prove it. The Ameri- 
can tobacco trade is utterly at a standstill, owing to this continued importation. 
The tobacco is importedin ange pantu; because of its superiority to our home 
tobacco. The importation of this tobacco to assume importance in July, 
1880. At that time the importation amounted to about 12,000 pounds per month, 
while during the month of July, 1882, it amounted to 147,224 pounds—a most 
enormous increase, 

It might be well for me to state here that four pounds of Sumatra tobacco is con- 
sidered equal toan average of about twelve pounds of home tobacco, If amanu- 
facturer of ci; uses four pounds of Sumatra tobacco, he can cover 1,000cigars 
with it as well as if he used twelve pounds of the tobacco raised in this 
in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Ohio, and other States. The cost of Sumatra to- 
bacco in the market Ag from 
matra tobacco at $1.20 es $4.80. 
soars at50 cents a pound, amounts to $6, so that, in point of fact, the 
acne ee isa 1 cheaper than the tobacco raised in th 
es 


it is equal to the finest Havana tobacco; indeed it is a t deal 
vansa tobacco for wrapping perparen A cigar wrapped wi 
matra tobacco, since it has become known, will bring ten times as high a price 
as acigar wrap) 
Now let me 


with tobacco grown in this country. 
ow you the amount this country loses on the sale of tobacco, 
Up to about two rtation of home tobacco was 50,000 to 60,000 
pounds a year, 


e stock of nearly 20,000 cases on hand, and the new tobacco which was 
raised last year is lying almost entirely neglected by the manufacturers of cigars 
in this country on account of their preferring to use the Sumatra tobacco. The 
increase in the importation of this tobacco is continuing ean: In the fiscal 
year ended 1881 the importation only amounted to 179,602 pounds, but in the fis- 
cal year ended 1882 it amounted to 774,715 pounds, an increase of several thou- 
sand per cent. In no month since the importation of this tobacco began has 
there n anything like the amount imported that there was during the last 
month, the importation reaching 147,000 pounds. . 

There are about Sr, piatat of tobacco in this country who buy tobacco from 
the farmers, and of this number about fifteen of them represent firms in Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, and other European cities; and, while they formerly bought Ameri- 
can tobaccos, they seem to have come to the conclusion the to! grown 
here are not of much value, so far as the making of good cigars is concerned, 
compared with the Sumatra tobacco. 

There is another thing I would like to draw your attention to. The Sumatra 
tobacco pays the additional duty of 10 Re cent, which is im on all 
brought from west of the Cape of Good Hope. Con at its last session abol- 
ished that 10 per cent. duty, and the result is, in effect, to offer a premium on 
the importation of Sumatra tobacco. The reduction of this 10 per cent, duty 
alone aided very much in deciding manufacturers to import this tobacco. 
Instead of rah, e duty, for some mysterious reason—I suppose Congress 
was not sufficiently informed, otherwise it would not have been done—they re- 
duce the duty and open the doors for still greater importation, and asa result 
the destruction of the culture of home tobacco. 

I have put in the schedule handed me a statement in figures, and if 7 of the 
members of the commission desire to interrogate me I am perfectly ling to 
answer their questions. I have stated in the schedule that the additional duty 
on Sumatra tobacco should be at least 35 cents per pound and 50 per cent, ad 
valorem, or a full duty of $l a pound. That would be the very lowest estimate, 
because even then it would only make it come up to the present cost of tobacco 
in this co ef In my Chron yyy there should be a still higher increase than 
50 per cent. I have explained the matter as fully as I can in the schedule which 

ou gave me. I could not, of course, state what the Government would receive 
n the way of additional duty on account of the increased impo: on. 

It is impossible to predicate the exact amount of increase in value of imports 
of Sumatra and other East India tobaccos, since the importations first to 
attract attention about July, 1850. Since that time there has been a yand 
rapid increase in the amount of Sumatra tobacco imported. It has been esti- 
mated that the East India product can be worked advantageously as a Lefiasd e 
for cigars in the rope of four pounds per thousand cigars, as nst twelve 
to twenty poun s of American tobacco required to make a thousand cigars. The 
amount of American tobacco required to manufacture 1,000 cigars varies from 
twelve to twenty pounds, while the quality of Sumatra tobacco is so fine that 
the manufacturer does not uire over four pounds of it to make 1,000 cigars. 
It is all leaf. When a man urer buys American tobacco he never knows 
whether it will take twelve or twenty pounds to make 1,000 cigars, but in the 
case of Sumatra tobacco he knows exactly how far it will go. 


Mr. BECK. What has been read enables Senators to understand 
what itis. This is the effect of it as the committee was advised: We 
are paying, as I observed a while ago, a tax of 16 cents a pound on all 
manufactured tobacco in this country, and the men of Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and Ohio particularly raise the tobacco out of which wrap- 
pers are made. While we raise in Kentucky a great proportion of all 
the tobacco raised in the United States, I believe we raise no wra; 
for cigars. My colleague knows more about this than I do, and he will 
correct me if the fact is otherwise. This tobacco was comingin. Mr. 
Hammerstein was wrong, I am told, in saying it is better than our to- 
bacco. It is not as good, but it is as fine as silk, very beautiful, makes 
a finer wrapper than Havana tobacco, and one pound of it will go as far 
as three or four pounds of ours. The importation of this tobacco has 
absolutely closed up the market for our manufactured tobacco in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Connecticut, and wherever wrappers are made. 

The product of tobacco in Sumatra is a monopoly belonging to the 
Government of Holland. The Dutch own it, and they can make it any 
price they please. Therefore if we desired to keep up our own product 
we had to guard inst this importation. 

Mr. Hammerstein is again mistaken in complaining that Congress had 
reduced the duty 10 per cent. by taking off the discriminating duty. 
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We have a treaty with Holland, which was agreed to in 1874, whereby 
the products of her dominions were to have the same rights in our mar- 


kets as those of the most favored nation; and last year we ed the 
discriminating duty upon the demand of the Government of Holland, 
making it general and absolute for everything coming east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which was not looking to this tobacco or anything else 
except carrying out the treaty obligations with Holland that we should 
remove a discrimination which was applicable to her and which applied 
to the tobacco of which I have been speaking. Therefore we are con- 
fronted with this question: Shall we stop our home market or shall we 
make a general arrangement intended, I admit so far as I am concerned, 
to reach the Sumatra tobacco? It being impossible to name it because 
of our treaty obligations with Holland, it being impossible to make any 
discrimination except in the general way of providing that that char- 
acter of tobacco which is imported and is suitable for wrappers shall 
pay something like a reasonable price, shall we not do it and thus pre- 
vent our own people and their market from being destroyed ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Everything has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with this tariff except its legitimate object, and that is revenue for 
the support of the Government. It does not astonish me that the Sen- 
ator goes on to speak about the necessity of protecting the farmers and 
planters; but I wish to know whether the proposed increase of duty on 
the importation is to add to the revenue of the Treasury? 

Mr. BECK. It will diminish the revenue of the Treasury. The 
small amount of revenue that we receive at the rate of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem now has been no sort of compensation for the destruction of 
the internal-revenue tax which we were collecting from the tobacco of 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Ohio, which is now in the barns and 
has been for two years We have a double interest here. When we 
make our own people, from a product which they raise, pay 16 cents a 
pound, we surely ought not to allow their goods to be destroyed for the 
sake of the small revenue which may be derived from the products of 
a foreign government, who can sell it as low as they please, for the gov- 
ernment at Amsterdam can sell the Sumatra tobacco at any price they 
like. They have the monopoly of it and they are working it to suit 
themselves. 

I propose, even if there is some inconsistency in it, when we impose 
a tax of 16 cents a pound onthe tobacco raised in this country, that the 
men who have raised itshall not, because Holland or any other country 
sees fit to send us in a wrapper that will drive them out of the market, 
have their product rot in their barns or their markets closed when they 
are bringing us in in one form or another $47,000,000 of revenue at the 
present rate of internal taxation. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. It only shows how difficult it is to make 
this system accommodate itself to all the various interests involved 
whenever a departure takes place from the true principle of taxation. 
The Senator from’ Kentucky, notwithstanding his constant and persist- 
ent and energetic efforts in behalf of a revenue tariff, has gone fora 
tariff framed to keep out commodities that were coming in competition 
with one that is produced in his own State. I am not an advocate of 
that description of tariff, for I do not believe there is any power in this 
Government to levy it. I think it is undemocratic, unconstitutional, 
and unwise. When it is asserted that a tax is to be levied not for 
revenue but in order to keep out a commodity that is in competition 
with a home product, then we surrender the whole principle that lies 
at the foundation of our tariff. I am willing to give incidental protec- 
tion when it is not made the object. 

I have been at a loss to discover the necessity for this change in this 
tariff from 40 to 75 cents a pound, If the necessities of the Treasury 
required this thing to be done, I would yield and support the proposi- 
tion; but when the Senator from Kentucky says the necessities of the 
Treasury are not involved, my principle does not require me to support 
the proposition. 

The adoption of that proposition would have the effect of destroying 
a very large interest in my State by the direct hand of the Government, 
intended to affect another class of people. Forinstance, itis the purpose 
of this amendment to get rid of a description of tobacco made in one of 
the provinces of the Dutch, and finding themselves unable to reach the 
thing by a specific action they undertake to incorporate a general pro- 
vision into this bill which will have the effect of raising the duty from 
40 to 75 cents a pound upon every description of tobacco coming from 
abroad that is used in the manufacture of cigars as wrappers. 

Mr. PLATT. It applies to wrapper-leaf only. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Iunderstandthat. In my State they manu- 
facture a Havana cigar entirely, the wrapper and all, out of the tobacco, 
and the interests there are very large and important, just as much so as 
the interest in Pennsylvania to the farmer there, except that in theone 
case it only involves a question of adding te the profit now derived by 
the agriculturist, while in the other case 1! would operate almost to the 
destruction of the interest. With the present internal revenue that 


they have to pay on the manufactured goods in my State, with this en- 
hanced duty and no corresponding rebate in the internal revenue, it 
would operate as a destruction of those established interests through 
the power of this Government, not for the purpose of raising revenue, 
but in order to add additional profit to some agricultural production. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me say to the Senator that the percentage of 


tax under the internal-revenue laws upon our own tobacco is just about: 
the same as this amendment p to put upon the foreign tobacco;. 
and why a preference should be given to the foreigner over our own 
people I can not understand. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The present existing internal-revenue sys- 
tem has been made to go hand in hand with our system of internal duties, 
and on the subject of the manufacture of cigars the external duty has 
been made, as we know, to correspond with the tariff levied on the raw 
material entering into those manufactures; and here you propose to 
keep up the heavy duty now levied upon the manufactured article, the- 
cigars, for instance, at Key West, where there is a very large interest, 
and you increase the duty from 40 to 75 cents on the raw material, mak- 
ing it almost prohibitory upon the introduction of the tobacco into the 
manufactures now established in my State. 

I have no objection, if the interests of Connecticut or Pennsylvania 
require that Sumatra tobacco shall be excluded, that a prohibitory 
tariff not necessary to the revenue shall be , and that those who. 
believe in that kind of thing should doit; but when you come tostrike 
down an established industry in one part of the Union in order to 
build up another under this revenue which it was intended should 
have a uniform operation, it does not conform to my ideas of the exer- 
cise of that power of taxation which the framers of the Constitution 
intended to be exercised here. 

Mr. BECK. Iam glad the Senator from Florida has struck a great 
constitutional question here on which he can exercise his genius, as I 
know he is very apt to do whenever such questions are up; but when 
he says I am inconsistent in making the suggestion I have made of 
raising taxes on these matters, I desire him to understand that tobacco 
is one of the agricultural products upon which the Government has. 
deemed fit to lay its hand, and to say that the producers of it shall not 
sell a pound of it to anybody, even as leaf-tobacco, unless to alicensed 
dealer, and it has $500 for a man obtaining a license to deal in 
leaf-tobacco and provided that he shall not sell a pound of it unlesshe 
pays 16 cents a pound tax to the Government on all that he manufact- 
ures. While imposing that tax upon an agricultural product that brings 
in one form and another $47,000,000 into the Treasury of the United 
States, when we discover that the existing rates of duty upon this class. 
of leaf-tobacco grown in Sumatra is of such a character as to destroy 
that interest in the United States that pays $47,000,000, dees the Sen- 
ator say we shall not protect it, and that it is inconsistent and uncon- 
stitutional to do it? 

It seems to me that involves the highest absurdity. If there was no 
tax on tobacco here, and we were then imposing high duties on an arti- 
cle we did not raise, there might be something in the objection; but 
when we have said that our tobacco must be taxed, when it is a thing 
we derive our revenues from, having prohibited the man who raises it 
from selling it unless he pays the tax, we have a right to say that the 
tobacco which we can not sell without paying a tax upon shall not be 
destroyed either by the Dutch, by the Sumatra tobacco, or anything 
else. 

We puta tax on whisky and we put a corresponding duty of $2 a 
gallon upon all whisky that comes from abroad. Does the Senator say 
we had no right to do that, or will he come in and claim now that if 
whisky had been allowed to come in at 50 cents a gallon from abroad 
and we had put up our own tax toa dollara gallon, we shouldstill allow 
whisky to come from abroad at 50 cents a gallon and destroy the inter- 
est from which we were raising a dollar a gallon at home? Certainly 


not. 

Mr. RANSOM. My friend from Florida insists that the Government 
can tax tobacco made by our own people, and then can not tax the to- 
bacco imported here from abroad. 

Mr. BECK. I think the Senator from Florida got a little bit off, be- 
cause he was thinking about the Cubans who have come here and set- 
tled at Key West, clever men, good citizens, who are making very good 
Key West cigars. We are not interfering with them, nor are we inter- 
fering seriously with Havana tobacco. Nine-tenths of that is used for 
fillers. I expect they are raising very good tobacco in Florida, and are 
getting wrappers from Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Those men are 
doing good work, and they are not going to be hurt by this provision. 

This new thing which we are guarding against has sprung up, as the 
testimony shows, within the last two years, and it is bringing destruc- 
tion to an article which is yielding us a great revenue. We thoughtit 
was best that the internal revenue of the country should be guarded, 
and the men who were producing this large amount of revenue, whether 
they live in Florida or elsewhere, should not be destroyed. 

I assure the Senator from Florida that his operatives at Key West, 
who are a very deserving people, will in my judgment not be injured. 
If I thought they would be I should be very reluctant to vote for the 
proposition. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator state what would be the equivalent 
ad valorem of the rate here preposed ? 

Mr. BECK. Did the Senator hear the statement read by the Secre- 

7 

Mr. DAWES. No. i 

Mr. BECK. Iwill hand it tò the Senator. The rate now is 35 cents, 
which was an ample protection on ordinary tobacco of the same qual- 
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ity; but they have now found that a wrapper raised in Sumatra, an 1881 we imported Sie pounds of Sumatra tobacco and 740,000 pounds 


island owned by Holland, four pounds of which will go as far as twelve 
pounds of American tobacco, and which is almost as fine as silk, is being 
brought here, and while it is not better and not so good as our own to- 
bacco, it is so beautiful that it is destroying the sale of the crop of Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, and Ohio for the last two years. We thought 
under these circumstances 35 per cent. was not high enough, and there- 
fore we have proposed an increase. That is the whole case, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think I can perhaps aid in smoothing the passage 
of this measure a little by changing the form of the amendment. 
The Senator from Iowa has criticised this paragraph: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured but stemmed, $1 per pound. 

I propose to omit that, to put the substance of it with the first para- 
graph, where it belongs, as it refers to the wrapper tobacco. I should 
be glad to have the attention of the Senator from Kentucky. I propose 
to incorporate two of these paragraphs in one, both the paragraphs that 
refer to the wrapper tobacco, in this form: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, when the greater portion of the bale, box, or 
other package is suitable for wrappers, if not stemmed, 75 cents per pound upon 
the whole contents of said bale, box, or other package ; if stemmed, $1 per pound. 

Mr. BECK. I think that is right. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That makes it entirely clear, but the $1 a pound 
provision applies to the same tobacco that the 75 cents would apply to. 
The reason of that has been stated so often here thatit seems to me im- 
possible to misunderstand it. This same tobacco which you tax at 75 
cents by consent of the committee we do not propose to increase the 
duty upon at all in equity or in reality; but to say that if it comes 
stemmed, that is to say doubled nearly in value, it shall pay 25 cents 
more duty or a dollar a pound. I ask leave to substitute this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can do that as there 
has been no action taken on the amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I then change my amendment and put the one in 

hand in place of the first and third paragraphs of the amendment I 
originally offered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to say a word or two on this question. I 
yielded reluctantly to this tax of 75 cents a pound on tobacco for wrap- 
pers. The original provision was inserted so as to cover all tobacco 
valued at over 40 cents a pound, and it was said that would include 
Sumatra tobacco; but afterward the Committee on Finance examined 
more carefully this provision and found that as we had originally re- 
ported it it was not consistent with the remainder of the bill in this, 
that it would include a large portion of the tobacco imported from Cuba, 

There are one or two things which I want to call attention to, that 
there may be no confusion about this matter; and the first is that the 
Senator from Kentucky nearest me [Mr. WILLIAMS] is wholly mis- 
taken when he supposes that this has the slightest tion to the in- 
ternal taxes on tobacco. The kind of tobacco that we put 75 cents a 
pound upon in this bill is not taxed at all in the United States; it is as 
free as the air we breathe; so that this tax of 75 cents a pound is en- 
tirely outside of and beyond any question relating to our internal tax- 
ation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, 
country? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not in the slightest degree. Unmanufactured to- 
bacco has no internal-revenue tax upon it at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have one tax for plug-tobaceo and one for 
cigars, and is not this tobacco taxed in the cigars? 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly; and is not this tax inthe cigar also? 
Therefore I say that the producer of American tobacco stands upon a 
par with this importation, the one paying no tax and the other paying 
a tax of 75 cents a pound as p by the Finance Committee. It 
is said we must do this in erder to protect the growers of tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. Everybody knows that there is 
not one-fourth of the tobacco raised fit for wrappers; it has to go forother 
uses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly everybody knows that who knows 
anything about tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All of it has to be sold on the market andit pays 
a tax as manufactured tobacco unless it is used for cigars. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly when manufact , but not before. 


Is there not a corresponding wrapper tax in this 


All this foreign imported tobacco pays a tax. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, I can remember the day when one county in 
Kentucky—Mason County—exported to Havana nearly one-half the 


wrappers she used. Connecticut then and Pennsylvania took that 
market away from that portion of my State, and they went to raising 
wrapper tobacco. Now the Sumatra tobacco is taking the market away 
from Connecticut, and I feel like standing by her. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kentucky need not be under any 
apprehension that the same kind of tobacco pays an internal-revenue 
tax in thiscountry. That is not true. 

I did want to say a word or two to my friends from Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut, for whose benefit and in whose interest this whole duty 
relating to wrappers has been inserted in this bill. They are the people 
who produce the tobacco which is largely used in the manufacture of 
American cigars in this country. In the first place it does not affect 
their market a hair. Itisalla matter of imagination on their part. In 


they say last year. I have not looked at that. Is it correct? 

Mr. PLATT. More; about 900,000 pounds. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nine hundred thousand pounds. The paper read 
said 740,000 pounds. How many cigars will these wrappers cover? 
About 200,000,000 cigars. How many were made last year? Three 
billions and more. This Sumatra tobacco did not cover the increase of 
production of cigars between 1881 and 1882. I find that we made 358,- 
000,000 more cigars in this country in 1882 than we did in 1881; yetif 
you cover all these cigars with Sumatra wrappers they only amount to 
200,000,000 cigars perannum. Therefore it cuts no figure whatever; 
and in another sense it cuts no fi What is the value of your Con- 
necticut tobacco and Pennsylvania tobacco for wrappers? It does not 
exceed from 25 to 30 cents a pound. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Thegentlemanismistaken. I canshow him whole 
fields which sell for 50 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is just what I wanted the Senator to say. 
The average of this tobacco does not exceed what I stated, 25 or 30 cents 
a pound, and the tobacco that is used in this country for wrappers that 
sell for 25 and 30 cents doesnot come in competition at all with the Su- 
matra tobacco. Itis only that portion of the tobacco raised in the Con- 
necticut Valley and in Pennsylvania which sells from 60 to 75 cents a 
pound that comes in competition, and that is the very smallest portion 
of the tobacco. But to cover the largest possible desire that these peo- 
ple could have we agreed that this tobacco should pay 75 cents a pound. 
The amendment of the Senator from Connecticut at first proposed that 
thestemmed tobacco should paya dollar a pound. He has modified it. 
That dollar a pound would cover nine-tenths of the tobacco that is im- 
ported into the United States from Cuba for manufacturing purposes. 
As originally proposed by the Senator it would cover nine-tenths of all 
the tobacco im from Cuba. He modifies his amendment so as 
to make it apply to those packages the greater portion of which are 
suitable for bibs pas That is a new phraseolegy which I confess I 
do not understan y, but if I understood it correctly it will cover 
practically a great portion of that tobacco which comes into this coun- 
try from Cuba, The Cuban tobacco is suitable for wrappers, and it is 

used for wrap 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iwill say to the Senator that he is misinformed 
on that subject. 

Mr. ALLISON. I may be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Cuban tobaccoisalways unfit for wrappers. Cuba 
aa gets her wrappers from other countries. Her tobacco leavesare 

er, there are too many ribs and bones in them to make wrappers 
of them. As I said just now, they used to get them all from Mason 
County, Kentucky, until Connecticut and Pennsylvania got to raising 
a seed that was better than our Mason County tobacco and supplanted 
it. Now, a wrapper must be a large leaf; there must be wide inter- 
stices between the ribs of the leaf, and the Cuban leaf is so small that it 
is wholly unfit for wrappers. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator may be entirely right. Ionly know 
that my information is derived from tobacco manufacturers who spent 
some hours with meand with other gentlemen of the Committee on Fi- 
nance to whom was assigned a little discussion of this question, and 
they stated to me that they used Cuban tobacco for wrappers in this 
country, and that Cuban tobacco was suitable for wrappers. 

Now, I submit to the Senators who ask this legislation in the interest: 
of the people who produce tobacco fit for wrappers only that they do 
not disarrange all the tobacco-manufacturing and cigar-manufacturing 
interests of this country by this new proposition that comes in here now 
for the first time, and I heard of it for the first time on the floor of the 
Serate when it was made by the Senator from Connecticut. I believe 
that it is detrimental to the people who make three thousand millions 
of cigars in the United States, and who comprise 480,000 laborers in the 
United States. 

If the Senate will pardon me one word more, I think 75 cents is 
enough per pound for the men who can sell every acre of land they own 
which produces this tobacco for from four to five hundred dollars an 
acre, and they propose here a duty, as the Senator from Ohio says, of 
200 or 300 per cent. : 

Mr. POALE: How is that? The Sumatra tobacco costs about $1.25 
a pound. 

Me: ALLISON. Iam told that it costs from 85 cents to a dollar, or 
a little over, a pound, and this tobacco comes in here at this rate when 
the greater portion of the package is of this character of tobacco. Sup- 


pose 51 cent. of the tobacco in a is suitable for wrappers 
from Cuba; then the whole package is doubled up to 75 cents a pound, 
and if stemmed to a dollar a pound, by the suggestion of the tor 


from Connecticut. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend speaks about the duty on this tobacco 
being excessively high. We struck out the valuation at 40 cents per 
poma because it was said that some of this tobacco might fall within 
that 

Mr. ALLISON. At their request? 

Mr. SHERMAN. We struck that out because it was a clause of 
limitation. 

Mr. BECK. Allow meaword. When the matter was firstpresented 
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to us the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Iowa stated the exact 
effects of our action, and we believed we had done all that we could do 
for these men; but I do not know whether it was in the committee or 
outside of the committee, because men having large interests come to 
us all wherever they can find us. Therepresentation was made to me by 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania and from Connecticut, and I presume 
from Ohio, that the language ‘‘used exclusively for wrappers” would 


not do, and suggested the language now proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut, which seemed to me to do precisely what we desired to do, 
and to do it in an efficient way. Therefore I fell into the view they 


presented. : 
Mr. ALLISON. Iamnot combating themodification of the language 
by the Senator from Connecticut with reference to the descrip- 
tion of the tobacco, but I am only showing that by that description we 
extend very largely what we intended to extend originally. What Iam 
protesting against now is that we are to put upon this tobacco $1 per 
pound, as sı by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. RANSOM. May I ask my friend from Iowa a question? His 
statement on this matter is so very clear that I want some more in- 
formation upon it. If I understand the Senator from Iowa he does not 
object materially to the duty of 75 cents on this tobacco that is un- 
stemmed. If I comprehend, as I think I do, the Senator from Con- 
necticut, he saysthat this tobacco which is stemmed has had one-third 
of the material which is useless for manufacture taken out, and a pound 
of stemmed tobacco will go 25 per cent. at least further. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Much more. 

Mr. RANSOM. Thirty-three and one-third per cent. further perhaps 
as fillers than the unstemmed tobacco would. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand all that. 

Mr. RANSOM. Then if the duty of 75 cents on the unstemmed to- 
bacco is right, it does seem to me that the duty of adollaron thestemmed 
tobacco is right also. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a very good conclusion of my friend from 
North Carolina, but it is not my purpose and never was the purpose of 
the committee to make a distinction between stemmed and unstemmed 
tobacco, because that has never been made in our tariff laws. All the 
Cuban tobacco that comes in, whether stemmed or unstemmed, pays the 
same rate of duty to-day; it pays 50 cents a pound; and I take it the 
Cubans are not as bright as they usually have the reputation of being 
if they would putin unstemmed tobacco when they could putin stemmed 
tobacco at the same rate. 

So it is perfectly apparent to my mind that all the tobacco which 
comes in from Cuba is stemmed tobacco and not unstemmed. There- 
fore when we attach a dollar a pound to this tobacco we are virtually 
raising the price as compared with our present importation 100 per cent., 
or doubling the duty. If there is any constitutional requirement or 
any revenue requirement that will at this moment justify such conduct 
on the part of the Senate, Iam willing to yield toit; but I can notsee it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. On that point allow me to ask the Senator 
a question. Is this the only instance in which the tax is raised on the 
ek: material in the interest of our domestic manufactures under this 
tariff ? 

Mr. ALLISON. If there are others I do not know an instance. I 
` desire to say that although it was reasonably evident to the committee 
that there would be a reduction upon American manufactures of to- 
bacco, when the committee finally concluded the schedule here we did 
not reduce the duty at all upon any article of manufactured tobacco. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Senator from Kentucky made allusion 
to the large taxes paid by the producers of tobacco. 

Mr. ALLISON. They have no relation to this question at all, be- 
cause the same tobacco is absolutely free of tax in the United States. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The manufacturers of cigars pay large taxes. 

Mr. ALLISON. So they do on this very tobacco which is imported. 
They are obliged to pay the internal duty on tobacco after they pay 
this dollar a pound import duty. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I wish to put a question to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. I understood him to say that in the present rates of 
duty on tobacco there was no difference whether it was stemmed or 
unstemmed. Did I so understand him? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If the Senator will look at the pres- 
ent law he will see that— 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed: 35 cents per pound. 

Tobacco stems: 15 cents per pound. 

Tobacco manufactures, of eataa an and stemmed tobacco not other- 
wise provided for: 50 cents per pound. 

A difference of 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, there is a difference of 15 cents a pound be- 
tween leaf-tobacco and stemmed tobacco. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Forty-two per cent. increase for thestemming. All 
I asx here is 25. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. If you reduce the increase of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut to the ad valorem it would not be so much. 

Mr. ALLISON. But what I complain of is that when these Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut growers, who have a monopoly of the growing 


of this kind of tobacco by reason of their climate, came to us and asked 


us for 75 cents a pound protection against an importation of only 500,000 
pounds of tobacco as compared with the millions that they produce, 
and when we gave it to them, they now come in and ask for a dollar. 
I say that that is going beyond any reasonable justification on the part 
of the committee with reference to an increase of duty. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr, President, the Senator from Iowa says that 
the importation of Sumatra tobacco makes no difference to any of our 
people. I will read on that point a petition which has been very 
heavily signed in behalf of a change of this duty: 


To the Senate and House of Rep ives of the 
United Mates of America in Congress assembled: 


The undersigned, your petitioners, citizens of and tobacco-growers in the town 
of , State of $ ully represent that the tobacco interest of this 
country is fast being ruined through the importation of a foreign tobacco which 
is known as Sumatra tobacco. Sumatra to is grown upon the island of 
Sumatra, in the East Indies, under the direction of a Dutch syndicate, whose 
headquarters are at Amsterdam, Holland. Cooly labor isemployed tocultivate 
the tobacco, and the cost of its production is nominally small, Sumatra to- 
bacco, while lacking quality, is of handsome By KS nit ee merely as rds 
Sppoarinon has been found to be admirably adapted for the wrapping of cigars. 

ts importation into this country was ory yan noticeable fa Au s 1 
when the quantity brought into the port of New York aloneamounted to 197,656 
pounds, against 147.24 pounds in July, and 179,602 pounds during the whole year 
Sane June 30, 1880, showing an alarming rate of increase, As the Sumatra to- 
bacco leaf is exceedingly uniform and clear, regular in color and free from large 
stems, it can be worked very advantageously, and it is demonstrable that one 
pound of it will go at least as far for the panos of wrapping cigars as three 

nds of domestic seed-leaf, In some cases it is equal to four pounds of the 

ter. The quantity imported into New York, therefore, during last August 
means the displacement in the tobacco market of three to four times that quan- 


tity of domestic leaf-tobacco. 
Government now im a mg eee duty of 35 cents a pound and 10 per 
w, which fixes that additional rate upon commodi- 


cent. ad valorem under the 
ties brought from east of the Cape of Good Hope, but which law ceases in Jan- 
uary, After next January the sole import duty upon Sumatra tobacco will 
be 35 cents per pound. Your petitioners aver that this amount of duty is not 
sufficient to protect their interests. Already the farmersand growers of tobacco 
have great ity in marketing their crops, being undersold and crowded out 
by the cheaper Sumatra leaf. The importation of the Sumatra tobacco is enor- 
mously increasing every month, The American growers of tobacco feel that 
the ould be p upon an equal footing with their foreign competitor, 
which does not obtain in the present rate of import duty. They therefore i- 
tion your honorable body to so increase the import duty that the tariff sh be 
prohibitive, or at least restrictive, and suggest that the increase shall be fixed at 
not - than $1 per pound upon all tobaccos grown on other than North Ameri- 
can soil. 


This petition was written before last January. That duty of 10 per 
cent. has passed away, and the duty now upon Sumatra tobacco is 35 
cents a pound, which they fear is not sufficient to protect their interest. 
The Senator from Iowa may trust the producers of tobacco as any other 
industry in this country to know just when they are in danger. They 
are not likely to be deceived in that respect. 

Again, the was mistaken, as my friend from New York has 
shown, in saying that there is no example of an increase of duty by 
reason of tobacco being stemmed. He is altogether mistaken there. 
The makers of our tariffs hitherto have perfectly well understood that 
when you took out the heavy and coarse stems you not only made it to 
some extent a manufactured tobacco, but you added very greatly to the 
value per pound of that tobacco; and the existing tariff increases the 
duty 42 per cent. upon the stemmed tobacco. So the Senator was 
wrong there also. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have made a memorandum of it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now I call attention, I think, to hisinconsistency. 
He was perfectly willing and the Finance Committee was perfectly 
willing and did propose in its own bill to give this duty of 75 cents on 
tobacco for wrappers; it said ‘‘ exclusively for wrappers,” and we sug- 

“suitable for wrappers’’ and they accepted that in a moment. 

Now, we take them at their word as being entirely willing to give us 
a duty of 75 cents a pound on that kind of tobacco, and we do not ask 
them to make the 42 per cent. difference in that which they have made 
between stemmed and unstemmed in the present law. We only ask 
them to go up 33 per cent. from 75cents toa dollar. They were entirely 
satisfied to give us everything we wanted. The little additional amend- 
ment that we suggest is really in no respects different from their own. 

Ve take the 75 cents, but we suggest to them that their 75 cents a 
pound will be utterly evaded by simply stemming the tobacco, which 
they have recognized by their previous legislation as giving 42 per cent. 
additional value, and we say put on 25 cents a pound for that and if it 
comes in stemmed let it pay a dollar. That is all the change we make 
in what they freely and cheerfully offered themselves, and not so great 
a change as the law has hitherto made in similar cases. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has stated the 
facts as to the use of Sumatra tobacco compared with the entire supply, 
the quantity of cigars it will cover compared with the entire number of 
cigars manufactured in this country. If the facts he stated be true— 
and they are unquestionably true—the increase of this duty is neither 
demanded for the protection of any industry in this country, nor for 
securing to ita reasonable profit, nor for the revenue, nor for any other 
conceivable reason except to give an enormous and unreasonable com- 
pensation to the growers. Why, then, should not the duty be re- 
duced? The supply of tobacco is not equal to the demand for this pur- 
pose. The consumption of cigars is rapidly increasing, as shown by the 
Senator from Iowa in the statement of facts which he has made here, 

No kind of reason is given for this increzse. It can not be said that 
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the supply of this spesies of tobacco is inadequate to the demand. It 
can not be denied that the demand is greater than the supply and that 
it is increasing every year. It can not be denied that it is a very small 
portion of the entire quantity required, a very small fraction. It is not 
necessary for the revenue; and for what pu then, and upon what 
argument can it bedemanded? If the facts stated by the Senator from 
Towa are true in regard to the number of cigars man in this 
country and the quantity of tobacco required in that manufacture, and 
the proportion which this importation from Sumatra bears to the whole, 
there is no room left for argument. 

Now, the State of Florida is well adapted to the production of tobacco. 
Perhaps some day it will be a great staple there; but there is a great 
industry in that State chiefly in the manufacture of cigars, the fillers, 
not the wrappers, the latter being imported from Cuba in large propor- 
tion. This increase of duty will affect an interest which is a very large 
interest and pays a very large tax to the Government. I shall there- 
fore vote against the amendment and in favor of the proposition of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, a single word with reference to the 
effect of allowing Sumatra tobacco to come in as it is now coming upon 
the production of the wrapper leaf-tobacco in this country. It has been 
stated here that this production was confined to Connecticut and to 
Pennsylvania. Such is not the case. There are various other portions 
of the United States in which it islargely produced. I have been told 
that a single county in the State of New York produces more than the 
entire State of Connecticut of this kind of tobacco. The Senator from 
Iowa says that there is not enough of the Sumatra tobacco to make any 
perceptible difference or produce any perceptible result upon the crop in 
this country. This importation of Sumatra tobacco is only of about 
two and one-half years’ standing. It has been increasing rapidly since 
the first package of twenty-five pounds was imported into this country. 
Last fiscal year, the second year of its importation, the amount had 
reached over 700,000 pounds, 

From July onward during this fiscal year it has increased still more 
rapidly than at any period of its importation. In fact, itsimportation 
ander the present rate of duty will only be limited by the capacity of 
the island to produce the tobacco, and it can produce every pound that 
is needed to wrap cigars in this country with the black labor of men 
and women as low as 5 cents, averaging from 5 to 15 cents a day. 

The case is simply this: This tobacco-raisingindustry has got to cease 
under the present rate of duty. How long it will take to entirely de- 
stroy it we may not be able to exactly foresee. It will not be long. 
If the increase of importation continues as it has steadily sinceit began, 
it will very soon supersede the American tobacco. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do I understand the Senator from Connecticut to 
say that this Sumatra tobacco will be equal to the consumption of to- 
bacco in the United States? 

Mr. PLATT. Equal to the consumption of tobacco for wrappers, 
and that is all it is used for. The leaf goes three or four times as far. 
It can supplant and is supplanting the American tobacco, and the ex- 
tent to which it will supplant it is limited only by the capacity for the 
production of it in the island where it is grown, and that island can 
produceit toanunlimitedextent, It can produce more than the United 
States produces, and is constantly increasing its production and send- 
ing it here. + 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Goanastioah [Mr. HAWLEY] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Is it on the whole amendment or the first clause? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The first paragraph. 

ae ALLISON, Itis that part which makes the increase to $1 a 
pound. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam in favor of some provisions of the amend- 
ment, but not all. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is the amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, except that where the tobacco is stemmed it shall pay 25 cents 
more. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 15, noes 8; 
no quorum voting. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move a call of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I call for the yeas and nays. Senators are taking 
their lunch in different rooms. There is a quorum about. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read so 
that it may be understood. 

The Acting Secretary read the first clause of the amendment of Mr. 
HAWLEY, as follows: 


Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, when the greater portion of the bale, box, 
or package is suitable for oppere; if not stemmed, 75 cents ponnd upon 
the whole contents of said bale, box, or package; if stemmed, $1 per pound. 


Mr. JONES, of Florida. I understand that when this system of 
reducing taxes was entered upon it had some well-defined purpose. In 
every question that we know of except this, reduction has been the or- 


der. ‘This is made an exception. This is an increase of taxation, not 
for the purpose of raising revenue for the Government, because nobody 
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pretends that revenue is the object of this provision. I su that 
my friend from Kentucky, animated by that bread, constitutional view 
that has always distinguished him in his action upon revenue and 
tariff questions, would not have made this an exception. 

Now, if the wants money and wants it from this source, let 
us understand that and vote intelligently; but if we are going to raise 
the tax upon a prn import in order to secure a monopoly to a domestic 
establishment, let us understand that that is the position of my friend 
from Kentucky. 

With respect to the sugar interest, it was stated here the other day 
very intelligently that while there was a decrease in the amount of 
duty levied under existing law that article carried into the Treasury of 
the United States a large revenue that was necessary for the support of 
this Government and the many expenditures that are devolved upon it 
from year to year, and I supported it. I was not for high protection 
because I did that. I was not for departing from the rule which I 
understood was to control in this system of reform, the reduction of 
the burdens of the people. I understood when it was determined to 
go into this system of reduction that regard was to be had to the reduc- 
tion of taxes on the raw material entering into the manufactures of the 
country. But here we find an attempt, to do what? To exclude by 
prohibition a raw material which enters largely into a manufacturing 
interest, and thus increase the cost of the manufactured article to the 
consumer. Why not tax the manufactured article if the revenue is 
necessary? But it is not pretended in any quarter that revenue is to 
be derived in this way. 

It will affect very materially an interest in my own State, I admit, 
but on principle I argue against it, and I have not heard a single argu- 
ment here to-day which would justify this great increase of duty upon 
this raw material. I understand it to be the policy of the Finance Com- 
mittee to reduce the taxes upon all raw materials and to increase the 
taxes where necessary upon articles manufactured which enter into the 


luxuries of life. That principle is being departed from here. I shall 
vote against the proposition. 

The Principal islative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. RoLLINS). I would vote ‘‘ nay” 
if he were here. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


Senator from New York [Mr. LAPHAM]. If he were here, I should 
vote ‘‘nay.’? 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague [Mr. Hoar] was paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]; but the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
SLATER] has transferred that pair to the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. 
HARRISON]. I donot know to whom he has transferred the pair of 
my colleague. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon has voted. 

Mr. SLATER. The pair has been transferred to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON]. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
JoNAS]; but I am allowed to vote on this question if there be any doubt 
about a quorum. I vote ‘“‘nay.” 

Mr. VEST (after having voted inthe negative). I withdraw my vote. 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Prue, 

Mr. HAMPTON. Has a quorum voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not yet. 

Mr. SLATER. Iam n res with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HAR- 
RISON], but as we would vote the same way on this question I record 
my vote. 

Mr. BLAIR (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW], reserving the right to 
vote if it is necessary to make a quorum. I withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote lacks two of a quorum. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then I vote ‘yea.’ 

Mr. HAMPTON _ I reserved the right to vote to make a quorum. 
My colleague [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does any other Senator wish to vote? 

ap striae Is it in order to move that the Senate adjourn? I do 
not believe in a quorum going a begging. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are Senators below taking lunch. I will 
send for them, 

Mr. BECK. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I raise the point of order that that is not in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Not during the roll-call. 

Mr. BECK. I asked a question. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for adjournment during a al eat 

Mr. BECK. It is not in order to call on Senators to vote. I insist 
we shall have a quorum present and unpaired if we are to do business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are gentlemen all around who have not 
voted; some of them are dining. 

Mr. BECK. I know; but they ought to be in their seats. 

T vote i. yea.” 


The Chair can not receive a motion 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
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The result was annonnced—yeas 18, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Aldrich, Hosa Gorman, aa 
Beck, 5 wiey, er, 
Blair, Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, W: 
Camden, Dawes, Lapham 
Cameron of Wis., ; Miller of N. Y., 
NAYS—21. 

Allison, Davis of Ill., Jones of Florida, Sherman, 
Anthony, Edmunds, MeDill, Slater, 
Barend, George, ey, Vance, 

G $ Morgan, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morrill, 
Coke, Sewell, 

ABSENT—37. 
Barrow, Harrison, Ke Saulsbury, 
Brown, Hill, McPherson, pee a 
Doone f Pa. Toaila, Miller of Cal Yay e 
n oi T Ol i 
Fair, * Jackson, tchell, Voorhees, 
Farley, Johnston, Pendleton, Walker, 
Garland Kellogg, en —_ 
Grover," Lamar, Ransom, 
Hale, Logan, Eollins, 
So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The other portion of the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] now comes up. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In order to avoid the objection made by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


been voted on as yet. 
HERMAN. I believe there is no objection to that. Let it be 


A portion of the amendment has not 


Mr. § 
read. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
All other tobacco in the leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, 35 cents per 
poun 
stems, 15 cents per pound. 
Tobacco, manufactured, of all heart’ gars not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 40 cents per poun 
The amendment to the amendment was to. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Now, in the first line of the amendment ‘‘ and not 
stemmed ” I think should be stricken out. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. In the amendment just adopted ? 
Mr. SHERMAN. No; in the committee amendment. 
Mr. HAWLEY. That is the amendment which I endeavored to 


amend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio as amended. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What is it proposed now to do? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I propose to have it read. 

‘Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, when the greater portion of the bale, box, &c. 

Adopting the language of the Senator from Connecticut, and striking 
out the words ‘but not stemmed,” because there is a tax on tobacco 
not stemmed and yet no tax on the tobacco stemmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment as modified will be 


read. 
The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured, when the greater portion of the bale, box, 
or other pac! is suitable for wrappers, 75 cents per pound upon the whole 
contents of said bale, box, or other package. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Was not that amendment just agreed to? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, not quite. There isa material difference. I 
believe the proposition, according to the Senator from Ohio, is that it 

pay 75 cents whether stemmed or unstemmed. 

' Mr. SHERMAN. No. The only objection to the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut was to the portion increasing the duty. 
, Mr. JONES, of Florida. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio the 
amount of revenue he thinks this change in the law will yield; or will 
it have the effect of prohibiting tlic importation altogether? 
!' Mr. SHERMAN. i presume it will limit the importation consider- 


ably. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida. It will cut down the importation? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Ithinkso. I do not know positively; I can not 


say. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I give it as my opinion hastily, without of course 
mature consideration, for we have not the time or the materials for it, 
that as this tobacco is called worth about a dollar or over that a pound 
and the duty is but 75 cents on it, I think there will continue to be an 
importation of it, especially as one pound of it will wrap as much as 
three to four pounds of any American tobacco, and even at $1 or 75 
cents duty it will then supersede some kind of American leaf-tobacco. 
I think there will be some importation; butif none of it comes in there 
will be as much duty collected as before. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘There is no doubt of the fact that there will be im- 
portations of this tobacco, because the American tobacco is not so val- 


uable for wrapping a 
Mr. HAWLEY. atis a mistake. The American tobacco is ad- 


mirably suited for it, and makes a fine wrapper. 


Mr. ALLISON. Then I withdraw that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But this tobacco isso especially thin and light that 
one pound will go as far as three or four of ours. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know there issome sensitiveness in regard to the 
character of tobacco raised in the Connecticut Valley. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is also raised in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no doubt of the fact that there will be im- 
portations of tebacco under this ‘provision, because no foreign tobacco 
can come in for wrappers at all unless it pays 75 cents a pound. E 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. From any quarter? 

Mr. ALLISON. From any quarter. 

Mr. CALL. Iask the Senator from Ohio if this is not an increase 
practically of the duty on tobacco over that reported by the committee? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The report of the Committee on Finance raises 
this kind of tobacco from 40 cents to 75 cents per pound. 

Mr. CALL. Is not this amendment an increase upon the duty re- 
ported by the committee? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; the change of phraseology is, I think, an 
improvement. 

Mr. CALL. It does not increase the duty ? 

Mr.SHERMAN. No, sir; the as I understand it, is instead 
of saying that it shall be tobacco in leaf which is used exclusively for 
Bley ayer? that it is tobacco in leaf suitable for use for wrappers. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Making the phraseology much clearer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I see no objection. I think the phraseology is 
improved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio as amended. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; The reading of the bill will proceed. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The understanding was that when the 
clause just di of was acted on we should return to the first clause 
of the schedule, which was not acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the first clause. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. It was read and I moved an amend- 
ment, and with the consent of the Senator from Kentucky I will accept 
his proposition with a modification, so that it shall read, instead of 
“t three dollars per pound,’’ ‘‘ two dollars and a ban per ponad and 30 
per cent Ad. valorem.” The present rate is two do and a half a 
pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem. I think that the cigar manufact- 
urers, laboring men of this country, are entitled to this addition of 
5 per cent. in the ad'valorem to make up for what we have just added 
to the raw material, changing it from 40 cents to 75 cents pound. 
Under the law as it now stands they are able to get along. Now 
we have added to the cost of the kind of tobacco which is to be used 
for the wrappers 35 cents apis by increasing the duty from 40 to 75 
cents. I think the slight addition of 5 per cent. ad valorem will just 
about cover that and leave the ratio between the cigar and the raw to- 
bacco about the same as it stands now. The proposition then will be 
to make the duty two dollars and a half and 30 per cent. ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no ad valorem duty men- 
tioned here. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I move to strike out *‘$3 per pound ” 
and insert ‘‘$2.50;’’ and after that to add ‘‘and 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is, in lines 925 and 
926, to strike out ‘‘$3”’ and insert ‘‘$2.50 per pound and 30 per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. The present rate is $2.50 and 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BECK. I made the proposition for $2.50 a pound and 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, which upon all the arguments we have had before us 
seemed to me right, to make the higher class pay something more. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That isall that the gentlemen interested in the 
domestic production of cigarsasked for, that the old duty should remain. 
This is merely putting it up without any reason whatever. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Ido not know by what authority the 
Senator from Ohio makes that statement, but I am authorized to say 
that the laboring men, the men who do the work of manufacturing 
cigars, are not satisfied with that rate. I desire to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky if he does not think itjust and right that we should add 
at least 5 per cent. to the ad valorem duty in consideration of the large 
increase we have just made to the duty upon the imported wrapper? 

Mr. BECK. I think if the amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut had prevailed 30 per cent. would not be too much. I thought 
it would prevail. It not having carried, 25 per cent. ad valorem and 
$2.50 a pound is what I think is right. If the other provision had 
been carried I would have agreed with the Senator from New York, I 
think. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I do not understand by what process 
of reasoning the Senator arrives at the idea that after we have raised 
the duty upon wrappers from 40 cents a pound to 75 cents there should 
not be any increase in the duty upon the manufactured article. Iam 
going on the proposition that the present schedule has been right, and 
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that the ratio between the duty on the imported raw tobacco and upon 
the manufactured cigars was just. If that be correct, then I insist that 
some slight addition must be made to the duty upon the manufactured 
cigar, and I have here an amendment prepared by the workmen them- 
selves who are engaged in the manufacture of cigars in which they state 
distinctly that the present rate, two dollars and a half a pound and 25 
per cent. ad valorem, will be sufficient and satisfactory to them provided 
that the duty upon the raw material is not at all raised, but if it is that 
they desire and feel that they have a right to ask a proportional increase 
upon the manufactured cigar. 

Though I do not like to take up the time of the Senate, rather than 
let this be passed without proper consideration, unless the Finance 
Committee can see the justice of my amendment and consent to this 
slight addition, Ishall desire to lay the argument of the laborers them- 
selves before the Senate and have it read by the Secretary. It seems 
tome that after having given 40 cents additional upon the raw mate- 
rial, this small addition of 5 per cent. should be granted without any 


contest. 

Mr. ALLISON. This duty was put upon imported tobaeco when 
we had an internal tax of 24 cents a pound and 32 cents a pound on 
the domestic product. Now, it is contemplated in this very bill to 
reduce domestic tobacco to 12 cents a pound. Surely, with all these 
changes of internal-revenue tax in the direction of reduction, these 
people can not expect an increase of duty upon the imported article. ` 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I do not see what that has to do with 
the question. 

Mr. ALLISON. It has everything to do with it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. We are dealing now with imported 
tobacco. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does not the Senator see that if we reduce the in- 
ternal tax upon manufactured tobacco it does affect the price of cigars 
imported ? 

Mr. BECK. The amendment relative to Sumatra tobacco seems to 
me more in the nature of a prohibition indirectly than of increased 
duty. So the present relation is not chan; 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I will send to the Secretary’s desk 
and ask to have read the argument of the laborers themselves who man- 


ufacture ci We have just given alarge increase of duty to the 
growers of the tobacco. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from New York asks to 


have a paper read as part of his speech. 

Mr. BAYARD. DoestheSenator want the whole ofthat circularread ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I have marked the portions which I 
desire to have read, only two or three pages. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Would not the Senator from New 
York be satisfied to have it appear in the RECORD to-morrow morning 
and allow us to vote now ? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. There seems to be objection to the 
reading of it. I supposed that a number of Senators on this side, from 
the arguments I have heard heretofore, had some regard to the laboring 
men of this country. Ifthe Secretary will return it I will read such 
portions as I may think wise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has a right to read it, 
or it can be read at the desk. 5 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I will read myself such portions as I 
think proper to present. The laboring men interested in the industry 
ef manufacturing cigars in this country present here a memorial, and 
while I have not the statistics before me I desire now to refer briefly 
to the speech that was made by the honorable Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] a few moments ago. If I remember correctly—if I do not 
state it correctly he will see that I am put right—he stated that there 
were 400,000 laboring men engaged in the manufacture of cigars in the 
United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLISON. Four hundred and eighty thousand. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Four hundred and eighty thousand? 
He might make it even 500,000 in round numbers. It seems to me that 
their interests in this matter are worthy of some consideration. In the 
statement of these workingmen which I present a comparison is made 
of the cost of labor in this country and in Cuba where the same grades 
of cigars are made which this duty affects. I will not trouble the Sen- 
ate to read that portion of it for the reason that we have heard about 
the condition of labor in Cuba and in this country, and have had it 
fully discussed on the sugar question, so that it is familiar to the whole 
Senate. Therefore it is not necessary to go over that. They simply 
insist that free men in the United States can not compete on equal terms 
with the African slaves and Chinese coolies in Cuba, and therefore they 
ask for this peoo to their industry. They set forth fully what the 
cost of this duty is to the manufacturer of cigars, which it is not neces- 
sary to trouble the Senate with. The recapitulation of the whole matter 
is this: Speaking then of the proposition of the Finance Committee to re- 
duce the duty to $3 per pound, which has now been changed, they say: 

First. It is not necessary to decrease the tax u articles of luxury while 
there are so may articles of prime necessity to the people upon w. duties 
are maintained, the duty on which is notin any sense protective to soo 

imposts u ported 


Second. That there is only one equitable way of la; 
cigars that will reach the h 


‘employed under the tariff now in force, nam: 
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herein m e o, but by the system as 


Third. It should not be less than at present, namely, $2.50 per pound and 25 


per cent. ad valorem, but if it be deemed necessary. 


tariff, to abolish the compound duty upon cigars the specific duty shou 


less than $4 per pound. 

In another portion of their statement they say they will be satisfied 
with that rate of duty provided the duty upon imported tobacco is not 
increased. They have some consideration for the grower of tobacco, it 
seems. 

Fourth, We do not ask a reduction upon raw material (Havana leaf) unless 
the duty upon cigars be lowered, recognizing, as we do, that that duty protects 
the American farmer who raises tobacco, and stimulates him to greater exer- 
tion in improving the quality of his crops; moreover, we believe he is as much 
entitled to “ PoR as the sugar or rice planter, the owner of the copper 
mines of Michigan, the lead mines of the West, or the iron of Pennsylvania. 

Fifth. We ask that a reasonable and just tariff law a ana passed in order 
that we may not be further embarrassed by agitation of the subject, and thatthe 
wants of American citizens be considered ratherthan those of a country in which 
human beings are mere chattels and are bought and sold like pigs or cattle. 

Sixth. We ask that the laws be so changed in the matter of the customsstamp 
upon imported cigars, and the "caution notice’? and *‘ brand” upon the domes- 
tic-made article, that each may be sold upon its merits. 

We ask nothing from the Government but fair play, an open field and no fa- 
vors. With wise legislation this already important branch of American manu- 

re could by native thriftand energy be so in that we could hold (as 
we oant to be enabled to) the entire American market to ourselves, and so en- 
large the business as to benefit to no smalt deres the farmers of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York, but the great West also, for the 
reason that the before-mentioned States could not then raise sufficient wrappers 
to supply the market, and the West (which alkeady shows a marked improve- 
mentin the quality of its leaf) would be called upon to supply the deficiency; 
but reduce the duty as you propose and you will turn ourmarkets over to Cuba— 

I desire the special attention of the Senate to this passage— 


and you will turn our markets over to Cuba, destroy the cigar-making industry, 
and cripple the farmers. si 7 a 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Signed by a committee of the cigar manufacturers of the United 
States. There are in the city of New York alone seven hundred and 
sixty-one cigar factories, with an aggregate capital of $6,000,000, em- 
ploying about 17,000 persons in one city alone, the wages of which 
amount to more than $6,000,000 annually, and the total value of the 
product to over $18,000,000 annually. 

Now, I desire to ask the chairman of the Finance Committee what 
was the value of the cigars imported into this country last year? 

Mr. ALLISON. Value of cigars? 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I have asked a question of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee or the Senator from Ohio who seems to 
have this matter entirely in charge; and I hope if we are to go on with 
this bill indefinitely from 11 o’clock in the morning until 12 o'clock 
at night that the gentlemen who have the bill in eharge and whoknow 
all about it and who have given so much attention to it will at least 

ive us their presence in the Senate in order that we may receive the 
information which the other Senators do not possess. 

Mr. ALLISON. The amount is $2,898, 173.99. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I thank the Senator from Iowa for giv- 
ing me the information which I now obtain from one of those who have 
this particular billincharge. It seems, then, that with the present rate 
of duty as it now stands, only 40 cents a pound on this kind of tobacco 
we have just been considering, the American manufacturers scattered 
all over the country in every city, and in every little village and ham- 
let, looking after the whole trade, attending to the wants of the people 
in regard to the matter of cigars and cigarettes, were not able to keep 
out the foreign product at all, and a valuation of more than $2,000,000 
was imported last year. 


, in order to simply. the 
not 


If that be true, I say this increased duty upon this peculiar kind of ~ 


tobacco if it be not offset by a somewhat proportionate increase of duty 
on cigars, instead of increasing the manufacture in this country will 
rapidly decrease it, and we shall be sending our money abroad to pay 
for labor in Cuba and the West India Islands instead of maintaining our 
home industries as weshould. If the Senate is willing to raise theduty 
on the raw tobacco from 40 cents a pound to 75 cents, why not give a 
corresponding increase on the manufactured article? 

I consented to that increase and was willing it should be done, and 
the gentlemen who present this memorial to the Senate are willing that 
it should be done, simply asking that a proportionate increase shall be 
given to their industry of the manufacture of cigars. And asthe cigars 
manufactured of this kind of tobacco are purely and solely a luxury, no 
man need pay the tax unless he wants to, and no man, as the Senator 
from Minnesota s can pay it unless he isarichman. No man 
ever heard of a laboring man smoking a Havana cigar or a cigar covered 
with this wonderful Sumatra tobacco of which we have heard; it is not 
possible that it should be done. Therefore I do ask of the Senate that 
they will do justice in this matter not only to the producer of the to- 
bacco but also to the poor laboring men who are to be found, as I have 
already said, in every town and hamlet in the country. 

Mr. MAXEY. The question, I think, is one of revenue entirely, for 
the reason that the quality of cigars imported under this clause is not 
produced in the United States. There is no article of tobacco raised in 
the United States that will make a cigar of the quality of the Havana 
cigar. Therefore it does not come in competition with the American 
cigar. It is hence a question of revenue, and of revenue only, in my 


udgment. 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. Will the Senator allow me a moment, 
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The Senator from Florida can tell 


as that statement is so remarkable. 
the Senator from Kentucky that Havana cigars are made in the State 
of Florida, and it will not do to say that after we have raised from 40 
to 75 cents a pound the duty on Havana tobacco used for wees we 

e only 


shall not have a proportional duty upon the imported cigar, 

question is whether the tobacco shall come in and the cigar be made 
here, or whether we shall adjust these duties in such a way that, instead 
of bringing in the raw tobacco, we shall bring in all the manufactured 


rt. MAXEY. This item says: 
Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all kinds, $3 per pound. 

In the manufacture of these cigars there is about one-third lost in 
stems and clippings, leaving about fourteen pounds of net tobacco in a 
thousand cigars. That at $3 per pound would be $42 tax on a thou- 
sand cigars, a pretty heavy tax. But suppose the proposition of the 
Senator from New York obtains, thenat $2.50 a pound on these 14 pounds 
of tobacco the tax on a thousand cigars would be $35. 

Take the lowest article of cigars imported from Havana that I know 
an about, cigars costing say $60 a thousand, 25 per cent. would 
be $15 tariff. That would be, added to the $35, a tax of $50 on a pack- 
age of a thousand cigars, costing at first cost only $60. That is a pretty 
heavy tax. But the point I make is that this character of cigars, as 
admitted by the Senator from New York, which is imported is not the 
kind of cigars which is used by the Jaboring men and the poorer class 
of people. They are used by the class of men who are able to smoke 
that kind of cigars. 

If we put a prohibitory tax upon that the effect would be simply to 
exclude all of them and thereby lose this great revenue of over $2,000,000 
that we now get into the Treasury from thatsource. It does not bene- 
tit these home manufacturers, because they are engaged in the manu- 
facture of an article which does not come in competition with that 
wevenue article which brings a large and appreciable revenue to our 
Treasury. 

So I think that the tax should be laid in such a manner that we should 

get a reasonably fair revenue from it, and not a prohibitory tax to help 
anybody. What we are trying now to do, or what we ought to try to 
do, is to help the Treasury and reduce the taxes upon the great body 
of the people. If we can do this by collecting two or three millions 
per annum in the shape of revenue from those who are able to pay that 
for these luxuries, it is relieving the people of that much tax and it en- 
ables us to reduce the taxes on the articles people need to that extent. 
So I believe that the tariff should be laid with a view to revenue on 
this article. 

Three dollars a pound does not seem to me a fair way of taxing the 
article. Why? ‘Because we know that the cigars which we import 
range from $60 up to $100 and $150 a thousand, and probably more are 
imported into the country at a cost of $100 a thousand than there are 
at B30. So I belicveas far as the $2.50 per pound, which would raise $35 
onany article of cigars, is concerned, that is probably not too much; a 
tax ought to be put according to the value of the article introduced, but 
I conceive that an additional tax of 30 per cent. ad valorem is too high 
a tax. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move toamend the amendment by inserting 25 per | Blai 


cent. ad valorem in lieu of 30 per cent., so as to make the law what it 
was before. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment was first proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky or myself, from the Committee on Finance, to make 
the rate $2.50 a pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem, and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York is an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair informs the Senator that 
the Senator from New York moved his amendment first. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Several amendments were proposed to 
this paragraph when it was first read. Then it was agreed that it 
should be passed over until we should have settled upon a rate of duty 
upon the raw material and then go back to it, and I supposed in doing 
so that all that had been done with the paragraph had fallen, When 
it was brought up again I moved my original amendment to make the 
duty $2.50 a pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem, and that is the pend- 
ing question. That is my understanding of the present condition of 
the matter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know when the clause was first read I myself, 
on behalf of the Committee on Finance, p $2.50 a pound and 25 
per cent. ad valorem. The Senator from Kentucky had himself pro- 
posed the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood the Senator from Kentucky to make 
the suggestion but not to move the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the Senator from New York 


insists that he has now the right, having moved the amendment and 
the other was dropped. 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
at his request. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Ohio was out at the moment and, as 


The other was not dropped; it simply went over 


the Senator from Tennessee very well said, I suggested what ought to 
be done. Just at that moment the Senator from Ohio came in and 
moved the amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL. I supposed it would be in order for the committee’s. 
amendment to come in first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
which was first moved. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I willsay that the Senator from New York agrees 
entirely with me that when the paragraph was first read I said the 
soya on Finance had changed its recommendation in that par- 
ticular. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not see that it is a 
matter of any particular moment. The Chair is inclined to hold that 
the amendment of the Senator from New York is an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio; but it makes no difference. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand the question now. The Senator from 
Ohio proposes to amend by making the duty $2.50 specific per pound 
with 25 per cent. ad valorem added. The Senator from New York 
moves to amend the amendment by making the ad valorem duty 30 per 
cent., retaining the specific duty proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thenthe question will be taken, of course, first on 
the amendment of the Senator from New York to my amendment. 

- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York making the ad valorem duty 30 per 


cent. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New York making the 
ad valorem duty 30 per cent. in addition to $2.50 pound. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. I may vote by and by if 
there is no quorum. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR], unless it be n that I 
should vote to constitute a quorum. If he were here, I should vote 

ea. 

Mr, SLATER (when his name was called), On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. . 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague [Mr. Hoar] is paired, I understand, 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON], the pair of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] having been transferred. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I announce for the rest of the night that I am 
paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLLINS]. 

Mr. BARROW. I was requested to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON], who is detained from the Senate by indis- 


That would depend entirely upon 


position, is paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS—18. 
Anthony, r, Lapham Sawyer, 
r Davisof W. Va., Miller of Cal. i 
amden, f Wis, Frye,” Platt, one Win 
eron oi ' 
Chilcott, Hawley, Ransom, 
NAYS-M. 
Aldrich, Call, Gorman, MeDill, 
Barrow, Coke, Hale,” Morgan 
W, ©, 
Bayard, Davis of IU., Harris, Morrill, 
Beck, un Jonas, Pugh, 
Butler, rge, Jones of Florida, Sherman, 
ABSENT—H. 
Brown, Hill, Me Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Morbo, Vance 
Fair, Ingalls, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Farley, Jackson, itehell, Vest, 
Ferry, Johnston, n, Voorhees, 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, Wi N 
Grover, Kellogg, Rollins, Windom. 
Hampton, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
iy Logan, Saunders, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio fixing the rate at $2.50 a pound 
and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was to. 

The remaining items of Schedule F, from line 937 to line 941, were 
read, as follows: 


Snuff and snuff-flour, manufactured of tobacco, ground, dry or damp, and 
pickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, 50 cents per pound. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 30 per cent. ad valorem, 


Line 943 was read, as follows: 
Animals, live, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. BAYARD. I think it is about the time, as we are proposing to , 
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live cheaply in this country and to assist labor, that animals which 
have been chiefly introduced for the purpose of assisting labor should 
be allowed to be brought in for the benefit of the people of this country 
without the payment of the tax heretofore imposed. 

The entire revenue upon dutiable animals for the year ending June 
30, 1882, was less than $1,000,000. All that was paid on cattle was 
$130,000; on hogs, $6,000; on horses there was paid $572,000; on sheep 
there was paid $195,000; and on all others about $9,000. 

Not to speak disrespectfully of our own species, the importation of 
laboring men, women, and children is free. We invite them to this 
country for the purpose of availing ourselves of their labor, and a great 
deal is said of cheap labor and of the impossibility of Americans com- 
peting from some cause or other with laborin other Jands. I believe the 
chief reason for that, if it exists, is that the cost of living in this coun- 
try is made higher by the entirely superfluous and obstructive taxes 
which are laid upon imports. Therefore itis that I hope this feature 
of animal taxation, 20 per cent. ad valorem, may be now abolished. I 
shall move to strike out line 943, with the intention of moving here- 
after to place it upon the free-list. 

To tax human food ought to be the last resort of a government. 
Everything that shall permit men at least to live in order that they 
may labor should be encouraged. I hope this tax of $1,000,000 may 
be saved to the American people, because it seems to me that the sub- 
ject upon which itis laid ought to be freely introduced into this country 
for their benefit. 

We have constantly in the course of our laws illustrations of the policy 
of aiding by bounties and otherwise the creation of new material for 
human support, and why you should with one hand lay a tax to pro- 
hibit that which by the other you give a bounty to create is something 
which I can not precisely understand. I hope that the importation of 
live animals for the use of the American people may no longer be pro- 
hibited by a tax upon their importation. I move, therefore, to strike 
out line 943, which taxes live animals at 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust that this will not be done. I think that 
we are not quite prepared to obliterate the.line which separates the 
Canadian Dominion irom the United States. I am not myselfin favor 
of allowing horses, cattle, and sheep that are on lands that are 
not in value over one-fourth part of what they are on this side of the 
line to come in here and compete with ours. 

The Senator from Delaware perhaps believes that this would be no 
inconsiderable boon to the people of the United States. I should re- 
gard it as one of the greatest opportunities for competition with Ameri- 
can industry and American farmers that could possibly be opened. I 
trust that without any long argument as to statistics upon the sub- 
ject it will be voted down at once, for I can conceive of no heavier 
blow to be struck against the farming and the agricultural interests 
than this would be. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the revenue derived from the duty upon 
live animals is one of the most easily collected of any that comes into 
the Treasury. All along the borders of the Canadian Dominion are 
our custom-houses, with their officials, and they will remain there; and 
every animal that comes in, the horse or the steer or the sheep, has its 
duty collected upon it, adding not a dollar to the expense of the Gov- 
ernment in the revenue de ent. 

There is another thing that will follow if this duty should be struck 
down, which now protects our farmers, our stock-raisers, all along the 
New England and New York line and the raisers of stock in the West 
and in the South. It would follow inevitably if this duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem was taken off, that it would simply be added to the 
price that the New Brunswick or the Canadian stock-grower would ask. 

Mr. MORRILL. And all the way to Manitoba. 

Mr. HALE. Clear along to the Pacific coast; I include that in what 
I call the Canadian frontier. No horse, ox, steer, or sheep would be 
brought over our border line to our people 1 cent cheaper on account of 
that. I agree with the chairman of the committee, that if there isany 
one case where revenue should be maintained, if we are to maintain a 
tariff upon any article, this is certainly one of the strongest instances 
that can be found. 

Mr. BAYARD. There certainly must be something very mysterious 
about these advances of the tariff. There is something certainly very 
obscure in them. How a man e in farming in this country, en- 
gaged in the production of the cereal grains, shall be injured by pro- 
curing the labor, or in this case what may be called the live machinery 
for the making of his crops, at a cheaper rate, is more than I can see. 

To the north of the Saint Lawrence River there is a conntry com- 
paratively sterile, witha harsh, unyielding climate, far inferior in every- 
thing that produces vegetable wealth to our own. What can there be 
between the northern and the southern border of the Saint Lawrence 
that renders the race of men inhabiting the southern border unable to 
compete with those upon thenorthern side? Has the bounty of Heaven 
been less to those upon the southern thanthenorthern border? I think 
not. 

It seems to me that those men in Canada have to face natural disad- 
vantages that are spared to our people. Is it that the institutions of 
their government are more favorable to ind than ours? Iscarcely 
think that any of us republicans who boast so much of the freedom of 


our institutions admit that. We believe that we give a great boon to 
humanity when we invite them to come to live under these free repub- 
lican institutions. Then what can be the reason? Where is the mys- 
tery? The same sun shines over all and the same breezes blow over 
all; yet for some cause or other there must be a tax, and there must 
be an obstruction of commerce and exchanges between the people that 
this ae divides devised for some reason or other. I can not under- 
stand it. ; 

In the connection of the bill with a tax upon live animals you have 
a tax upon beefand upon pork, and you have a tax upon hams and ba- 
con, upon cheese, upon butter and the substitutes therefor, upon lard, 
upon wheat, upon rye and barley, and barley malt, and Indian corn 
and the like. Whatare the animals of labor for but the production in 
these very things which you are taxing? 

I confess that it seems to me most marvelous that there should be 
this continued interruption of the natural exchanges of humanity, of 
the natural beneficence of commerce. Each exchanging to the other 
its own superfluities, gaining by its exchange, each blessed by the ex- 
change, and yet man will raise an arbitrary law unnecessarily to pre- 
yent it. Iam perfectly clear that it is a calculable problem that more 
is lost five times over to the people of the United States by the duties 
laid upon live animals than is gained by the revenue which the Treas- 
ury receives by the tax imposed upon them. Why should not the prin- 
opea exchange take place where itcan in this way and between these 
people? 

However, it is not worth while to pursue the theory of the wisdom 
of free ex between people where each is to be benefited by the 
exchange, and [shall content myself, therefore, by asking for a vote upon 
the proposition I have made. 

Mr. SEWELL. What would the Senator do with the duty on wool ? 
What would prevent the Canadian farmer from raising wool in his 
country and driving it across and doing the shearing on our side? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think the Senator has been unfortunate in the 
selection of his topic. I always thought and I think now that the tax 
upon raw wool is an absolute absurdity for the American people to im- 
pose; and I believe before this bill is through with it will be fairly 
shown to the Senate that the tax upon wool has never benefited the 
American wool-grower; that it never has given the adyance in price 
which the logic of the Senator and his party supposed it would give. I 
think there are men in the Senate now She will tefl you of their sales of 
wool when there was no tariff placed upon it at a far higher rate than 
they can obtain for it to-day in the United States. 

Mr. DAWES. That is because of the home competition. 

Mr. BAYARD. Butthe fact is you cannot touch this subject at any 
one point without discovering that you are traveling in what I called 
the other day a perfectly vicious cirele. Each tax seems to justify the 
other; the one that precedes justifies the one that follows; the one that 
follows that demands again its share, until the people, the consumer 
in the end who is to pay them all, is borne down beneath their weight. 
When you find yourselves tied up in your home market by overproduc- 
tion and you ask for relief, whatis it? Stop labor and cease production, 
for you can not goabroad; you have overweighted and grec eaapee 
your horse and you can not put him in the race with others outside of 
this country, because he would be beaten almost before he started. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Will the honorable Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? What becomes of the provision for beef, pork, and hams, if 
Canadians can drive theiranimals in hereand butcher them on thisside? 

Mr. BAYARD. I have no doubt at allinregard to beef, pork, hams, 
and bacon; if you allow the animals to come in free, the people that bring 
you horses and bring you cattle for sale will take from you the prod- 
ucts of your farms. I believe every farmer, even on the border of 
Canada, would be benefited by being allowed to buy his horses from 
the other side. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator pleases, they have as high a duty against 
us as this is against them. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not know what they may have been taught by 
the evil example of the United States. 

Mr. RANSOM. I ask the chairman of the committee if animals 
imported for breeding purposes are not on the free-list? 

Mr. MORRILL. They are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD if to strike out 
line 943, fixing a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem on live animals. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). At the time 
I voted I forgot that I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM. } 

Mr. SLATER. I am paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARRISON]. If he were here, I should vote “‘yea.”’ 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LAMAR]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

I am paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
He is not here, and not knowing how he would vote—— 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
JONES]. 
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Mr. MILLER, of California. How would you vote? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would vote “nay,” because this would have an 
effect only upon cattle—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to debate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And to-day we can—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Barrow, Camden, Harris, Pugh, 
Bayard, à Jonas, Vest. 
Beck, Coke, Morgan, 
Call, Farley, Pendleton, 

NAYS—B. 
Aldrich, Davis of Ill., Ingalls, Platt, 
Allison, Dawes, ham, 
Anthony, Frye, McDill, Sa ' 
Blair, George, Maxey, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Miller of Cal., S 

e, Miller of N. Y., Vance, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, Williams, 
ABSHNT—S4. 
Brown, Grover, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Hampton, ' ' 
Cameron of Pa., P PES waan Logar 
Davis of W. Va., Hill, M 5 Van Wyck, 
oe Jauknon, Mahone, Walker, 
Ferry, Johnston, Mitchell, Windom. 
Garland, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Groome, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Line 944 was read, as follows: 

Beef and pork, 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to strike that line from the schedule. I 
propose, so far as my motions and my votes can prevail, to make living 
cheaper in this country. It seems to me a simple absurdity to be tax- 
ing food that is to come into the United States. Looking at the amount 
of revenue produced by this item, I find that the Government gained 
from July 1, 1881, to June 30, 1882, net upon beef and pork, because 
that is a new schedule of duty, but upon bacon and hams, the mighty 
sum of $1,483; upon beef it gained the mighty sum of $3,214; upon 
butter it gained $100,000. What are such taxes as these upon fifty 
millions of people but mere obstructions to the friendly and natural in- 
tercourse with those upon the border with whom they ought to have 
friendly and natural relations? I therefore move that line 944 be 
stricken out. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire to say that this has been the law 
for a great many years; and unless we mean to obliterate the difference, 
the advantage, between life in the United States and in contiguous 
countries it ought to be retained. 

Mr. BAYARD. The longer it has been here the worse it is, and the 
sooner it goes off the better. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I shall vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware upon all this class of articles. There has been 
so much said about what has been done in committee that I will say I 
endeavored to have the same thing done in committee. The idea of 
keeping a tax on beef, pork, ham, m, cheese, butter, lard, wheat, 
rye, barley, Indian corn, oats, corn-meal, oat-meal, rye flour, and wheat 
flour has been maintained no doubt for many years for the very pur- 
poses, we have heard it said on this floor by gentlemen who are seeking 
protection for their manufactures, for their iron, their steel, and other 
things, that they are protecting the farmer as well, when there is not 
a single item in all this list that is not absolutely a false pretense. 
You can not protect the American farmer, because he is alarge exporter 
of all these articles. 

I hold in my hand the statement of exports, and while beef and pork 
are not mentioned bacon is. I find ‘‘bacon’’ in oneline and ‘‘hams’’ 
in another. We exported of bacon 428,481,482 pounds of the value of 
$42,124,602, and yet we are laying a protective tariff on beef, pork, 
ham, and bacon to keep anybody from bringing any in here, while our 
product is so large that we have to stock the markets of the world. 
Lard, too, I see has a duty of 2 centsa pound. Let us see how that 
is. We exported last year 250,367,740 pounds of lard of the value of 
$28,975,902. 

Mr. BUTLER. Exported it? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, exported it. We sent to foreign countries over 
$28,975,000 worth, nearly $29,000,000 worth, and we exported of cheese 
to the value of $14,058,975. in other words, the products of this coun- 
try embraced in the list now before us, beef, pork, bacon, hams, cheese, 
butter, lard, wheat, corn, oats, and other things, have constituted a 
very large proportion of the exports we have sent abroad to feed the 
world. 

Mr. MAXEY, Iwill ask the Senator if there is not a large amount 
of foreign cheese imported, Cheshire cheese and German cheese of vari- 
ous kinds, that yields a revenue? 

Mr. BECK. Yes; when you come to the question of cheese, I was 
illustrating it ina general way. Weare not voting upon that item now. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator was commenting upon that item. 


Mr. BECK. We get in, for example, Schweizer and those things, and 
men eat them, and I think we ought to tax them when we come to 
them. But what I want the Senator from Texas to understand is not 
so much the question of the amount of revenue as it is the foolish pre- 
tense that the farmer is protected in his lard, in his bacon, in his wheat, 
in his corn, and in his oats as wellas others are protected in their manu- 


Mr. MAXEY. I will agree with the Senator from Kentucky about 
that, and those articles which pay no tariff of course we should keep on 
the free-list; but as to cheese we import pine-apple cheese, Cheshire 
cheese, and German cheeses. Ido not know the names of them, and 
they are imported by a class of people who are perfectly able to pay for 
them and who ought to pay for them, and we should not reduce the 
tax on those. 

Mr. BECK. I believe when we come to the article of cheese, espe- 
cially Limburger and Schweizer, I shall endeavor to keep them out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], to strike out line 944. 

Mr. GEORGE. Can a division be had upon that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment can be amended. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishould like to have a vote upon the two articles 
separately. I am for striking out one and not the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro . Ifthe Senator would move tostrike 
out ‘‘pork”’ or “beef” that question would be first put because the 
motion of the Senator from Delaware is to strike out the whole line. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I move to strike out the words ‘‘and pork,” 
so as to read: 

Beef, 1 cent per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question on the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi precedes that of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, it being an amendment to the amendment. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, to strike out the line 944. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to state why I voted against 
striking out the tax on live animals, as I could not when I came to vote 
give my reasons, but will now dosoin connection with the other subjects 
proposed to be stricken out. 

I opposed that proposition because the principal country interested 
in free trade in live animals is Canada, lying on our borders for a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred or more miles, and Canada forbids the intro- 
duction of any domestic animals from the United States into Canada. 
I have now on the Calendar a bill introduced by myself to retaliate 
upon Canada, and to prevent the introduction of live animals there from 
this country. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is called “biting off your own nose to spite 
your face.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, sir; Canada is now sending a large number 
of horses into our country, and we can not carry any there. She sends 
every year to Chicago and to other cities in Illinois and Ohio hundreds 
of valuable cattle to be sold there, and yet she forbids her own people 
from buying our cattle and taking them into market. I give this as a 
reason why I voted against the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I could not consistently introduce a bill to prohibit cattle from 
Canada coming into this country and then vote to strike out this clause 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem on live animals introduced from other coun- 
srg which would admit Canadian stock into this country free. 

I do not believe that the farmers of the country are to be benefited 
at all by this tax upon wheat, rye, oats, Indian corn, and corn-meal. 
That is all flummery. Nobody will ever import any of these things to 
this country. It is a tub thrown to the whale; it is a make-believe to 
the farmers to make them believe that they do come under the pro- 
tective policy of this country, when they receive no benefit of it. 

Who is going to import bacon into this country? Did anybody ever 
doit? There might have been a few Westphalian hams brought here 
te be used on the tables of the rich and sumptuous, but not brought 
here for the common people, for they are luxuries. Suppose a dearth 
should occur in this country, are we going to enact corn laws? Last 
year we collected a million and a dollars from potatoes imported 
into this country from the Bermudas, Scotland, and Ireland. I would 
prefer to see all breadstuffs free. Why should we charge a tax upon 
breadstuffs brought into this country from abroad when we can raise 
enough to feed the whole world? 
sss HAWLEY. We collected a million and a half dollars from rice 

year. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. We have not come to therice item yet. 

Mr. FRYE. Selous we do the whole Democratic side will vote for 5 
cents per 85 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. r do not know how the Democrats are going to 
vote. ‘“‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” I am speaking of 
corn, lard, flour, butter, wheat, rye, oats, and oat-meal. There are a 
thousand such items here. 

Do you suppose you can deceive the farmers of this country into the 
belief that they are sharing equally in your pretective policy, a policy 
gotten up for the benefit of manufacturers, not of producers? The farm- 
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All we want is an open field and fair play. 
We want opportunities to reach the market of the world. With the 


ers need no protection. 


improved machinery of the present we are able to produce in this 
country an unlimited amount, not only sufficient to feed our own peo- 
ple, but we can feed 400,000,000 people of the foreign nations if we 
have transportation to the seaboard and can trade freely with them. 
There isnodoubtaboutthat. Wescorn the protection you offer us here 
upon our wheat, our hogs, and our cattle; it amounts tonothingat all. 

Is anybody going to carry fat cattle or hogs into Kentucky or Ohio 
or Indiana from any foreign country? Will anybody bring wheat to 
California? Will anybody bring cotton to Louisiana and Mississippi? 
Willanybody bring turpentine to North Carolina? Will anybody bring 
whisky to Kentucky? Will anybody bring terrapins to North Caro- 
lina? Itis all nonsense. We had as well strike this whole tax upon 
provisions out. For one hundred years the conflict in was 
against the corn laws, and the necessities of the kingdom at last pre- 
vailed, and provisions were all made free, and they ought to be made 
free in this country. Is notthat true? Ihavethe country on my side; 
there is no doubt about that. 

I as a farmer scorn the protection you offer me on my products in this 
bill, when you expect me to vote with you for your high protection on 
your manufactures, and deceive the country people into the belief that 
the farmers are receiving benefits from this system, which I say is con- 
trary to the genius and spirit of our institutions. 

I say that no man ought to invest his capital in any industry that 
demands protection from the Government; it ought never to be done. 
Why should we want to produce and manufacture all the articles that 
are made in any of the workshops of the world? We ought to encour- 
ageand foster such industries as are adapted to the natural circumstances 
and conditions which surround us, and as sensible and wise men we 
ought to exchange our more valuable labor for the products of the less 
valuable labor of other nations of the earth. We have machinery to- 
day upon our farms as well as in the mills, and with a fair open market 
in the world there is no limit to our production. We can produce in 
this country by the aid of machinery per diem per head of our operat- 
ives twenty times or thirty times as much as can be produced in some 
of the nations of the world. There is no doubt that labor is cheaper in 
the older and more densely-populated countries than in our new country, 
spread over this vast extent. There is no doubt that labor is cheaper 
abroad than it is here, but shall we therefore attempt to introduce all 
the industries of the world? Shall we import their labor into this coun- 
try? Why not exchange our labor for theirs? 

In China, the greatest of all the cotton countries of the world, with 
600,000,000 people, using more cotton cloth than all the world besides, 
and producing more cotton, it takes one man thirty days tomakeeighteen 
yards of cotton cloth to clothe a Chinaman for a single year. Here, 
with the aid of our powerful machinery, one man can do it in half a 
day. Why not, then, as sensible men exchange one day of our intelli- 
gent labor, aided by machinery, for sixty days of the Chinaman’s labor ? 
Is not that sense; is not that business; isnot that common sense ? 

Why do you want to bring to this country all the industries of the 
world? Why do you want to import the labor of the world here? Let 
it stay where it is and let us supply them from our abundant stores. 
Let us foster and encourage all the industries that are adapted to our 
condition, and let us profit by our advantages in the superiority and 
intelligence of our own people, our laborers, and the advantages that 
we have in the way of machinery, and exchange the products of our 
high-priced labor for the products of their low-priced labor at the rate 
of sixty to one. That is sense, and that is business. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I had no idea that this would be 
seriously pressed as a question before the Senate of the United States. 
I do not think any party on this or the other side of the Chamber will 
want, to record themselves in favor of the policy that has been enunci- 
ated by some here to-night. There are five or six million people on 
the other side and an area that is unlimited as to its future develop- 
ment that may come in competition with the United States. At the 
present time the value of capital there is much less than it is here on 
this side. The question is whether we shall put ourselves on apar with 
these Kanucks, as the Canadians are sometimes called, in raising cattle 
and raising and beans, and barley, and sheep, and so on? 

There is no sort of doubt but what the large quantities that come in 
from there reduce the home market. It is perhaps their only outlet. 
We do not impose any higher duties upon these articles than they im- 
po upon ours. In some places they have to takesome of these articles 

m us, and in a large proportion of the country their articles have to 
come here. I desire simply to present a few of the facts in relation to 
these articles. 

Last year we imported $852,000 worth of cattle. Of hogs we did not 
import a very large number; but of horses we imported $2,862,497 
worth; and of sheep $975,051 worth. On these tve collected a legiti- 
mate and proper duty, a low duty, merely a revenue duty of 20 per 
cent. Then when you come to breadstuffs, take barley—we imported 
of barley last year $10,888,628 worth. Thatisnosmallsum. Of bar- 
ley malt we imported $1,099,203 worth. We even imported Indian 
corn, corn-meal, and buckwheat. Of oats we imported $765,000 worth 
or 1,810,000 bushels; of oat-meal, 467,000—and odd pounds. 


Take pease and beans, mainly pease. We imported of those articles 
$1,287,000 worth, and we imported $239,000 worth of flour. Anybody 
who will read the advertisement of the Canadian Railway through to 
the Pacific will perceive that they reach and spread out before the 
world a region that is amply sufficient, as they claim, to compete with 
all the world for wheat. 

Under these circumstances to claim that this is not a protection to 
the agriculturists, to the farmers of this country, I think will not be 
believed by a farmer who takes a newspaper and makes up his own 
judgment for himself. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont 
how he can consider this a protection to wheat when we have a large 
surplus of wheat over and above supplying our own market which has 
to go out of our country and find a foreign market? 

Mr. MORRILL. Does not the Senator perceive that if there are 
added to the 50,000,000 people here 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 more to 
enter into the same kind of business, it will and does compete? If he 
does not perceive it I can not explain it to him. 

Mr. COCKRELL. During the past fiscal year we exported 95,000,000 
bushels of wheat, ing $112,929,718. That wasin wheat. In 
flour we exported 5,915,686 valued at $36,375,055. Besides, 
we exported large quantities of pork, bread, biscuit, Indian corn, In- 
dian-corn meal, oats, rye, rye flour, and other small grain and pulse. 
The total exports of breadstuffs amounted to $182,670,528. We have 
to compete with markets of the world. We will have to do so in the 
future. A tariff can benefit nobody in the United States, except it be 
to tax individual citizen farmers along the Canadian line and the Mex- 
ican line. In the case of a scarcity of corn there they might be able to 
buy cheaper across the line. 

Mr. MORRILL. This would be merely a largessto the whole Cana- 
dian Dominion and would enable them to paint at our expense their 
house with white lead and linseed oil. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I am voting on these articles strictly 
with a view of raising revenue. The revenue from live animals 
year was $953,386.02. It is a mistake to suppose that all that was fine 
stock, blooded stock. That is not true. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is admitted free. 

Mr. MAXEY. Thousands of cattle are brought across the Rio Grande 
into Texas of fhe common kind of stock, and the men who buy those 
stock are just as well able to pay the tariff upon them as the poor man 
who digs with his spade is able to pay the tariff on the woolen shirt he 
wears on his back. It raises that much revenue. 

Take the article of cheese. There was a tariff of $189,772.77 raised 
upon that article. It is that much going into the and it re- 
duces the tax upon that class of articles that the poorer class of people, 
including myself, use. Then take ryeand barley. I take it they must 
be used in making whisky. I do not know what else. There was col- 
lected $1,834,545.92 from those articles, Can we afford to be giving 
up our revenue upon all these things and still talk abort reducing the 
tariff in the interest of the poor man? 

I vote for these items to remain where they are, because they are 
articles which pay a reasonable revenue, none higher than 20 per cent., 
and thereby aid in reducing the revenue upon such articles as the poorer 
class of the people of this country absolutely need. I think it is fair; 
it is just. Suppose a man raises cattle and cattle are brought in by 
anybody else to open out a new ranch, the man who brings them in, if 
he can buy them cheaper in Mexico than he can buy them in the United 
States, ought to pay a tariff for revenue, just the same as the man who 
goes to Liverpool and buys goods there and brings them to the custom- 
house at New York and passes them through there to sell to our people. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Texas how 
much ad yalorem duty he thinks Mexican beef would bear in the State 
of Texas? 

Mr. MAXEY. Iam not talking about Mexican beef; I am speak- 
ing of live animals which bring nine hundred and fifty-three thousand 
and odd dollars revenue. The beef is a mere trifle, and I shall vote 
against it. I shall vote against hams and bacon. Beef is only $3,547, 
hams $1,483. Those mere trifling articles are thrown in there for good 
aecount, and amount to nothing, against all of which I will vote, be- 
cause they do not yield revenue, and it is on the principle of revenue 
that I am voting. 

Mr. MORGAN. I agree with the Senator from Texas upon the doc- 
trine of a tariff for revenue, but I merely desire to know what amount 
of taxation he thought would be needed upon live animals or upon beef 
to give the proper standard of revenue for beef imported from Mexico 
into Texas, and for consumption in Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware to strike out line 944. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. [‘‘No,’’ ‘*No.’'] 

Mr. BECK. I desire the yeas and nays on that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Vermont has stated what he is en- 
deayoring to make the country understand, and has no doubt, be- 
cause of his very high position and t reputation as a financier and 
as the father of this bill and all its adjuncts, and I suppose he will con- 
tinue to father it, no matter how much it is added to, that he is really 
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protecting the American farmer by this tariff that he is imposing upon 
those things, and he avows to-night that it is amazing that everybody 
can not see that in a high protective tariff the American farmer is com- 
ing in for his share of the advantage. 

there is one thing that is absolutely clear, it is that wherever the 
American farmer raises articles such as wheat, beef, pork, and other pro- 
visions, and has to send them to the markets of the world, he has to sell 
them in an absolutely open market unprotected, and the only benefit 
which can be suggested to anybody is alongabout Burlington, Vermont, 
and on the long Canadian line, where some i er may drive 
a few hogs over in his wagon and sell them fora cent or two a pound 
lower perhaps than his friends would like to take; but as to any gen- 
eral benefit it does not reach ten miles beyond the Canadian line; it 
can not. 

I desire to say in addition to that, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Ohio, the late Secretary of the Treasury, that when he was Secretary of 
the Treasury he sent to Congress a report carefully prepared, even at a 
time when revenue was scarce and when he sought to reimpose a duty 
upon tea and coffee, a revenue article, in order to keep up the revenue, 
and he begged us to take off the tariff upon all that class of things which 
brought in less than $10,000 revenue because the cost of collection ex- 
ceeded greatly in proportion the amount collected from it. 

Here is a little article that brings in only $4,547.29, and now when 
we have abundant revenue, with over $81,000,000 surplus in six months, 
beginning the 1st day of July, 1882, and ending the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1883; when we have paid according to the statistics this year thir- 
teen and one-half millions I believe, or somewhere over $13,000,000 a 
month, when we do not need to pay an average of more than $26,000,000 
a year, and can not pay more than that until our bonds mature in 1907— 
and why in the name of common sense do we have any sort of pretense 
that we are helping anybody here by a duty upon beef and pork when 
we are exporting, as was stated a few moments ago, by the millionsall 
over the world? 

Now, tell the people the truth. It does not protect anybody except 
a few along the line, and that does not reach far, only as far as the 
Canadian farmer can drive his wagonand gobackinaday. There isnoth- 
ing init. I would not have said what I do now but for the fact that 
the Senator from Vermont rose solemnly and in his place as chairman 
of the Committee on Finance announced that he was giving this pro- 
tection to the American farmer as a compensation for the 40, 50, and 
60 per cent. that he was taking from him on his trace-chains, on his 
wire fence, on his cofton-ties, on the ten thousand things that he needs, 
the blankets under which he sleeps, the cotton goods his children have 
to wear, and every item in this great schedule where five dollars go 
into the pockets of the manufacturer for one that reaches the Treasury. 
This is a poor compensation that is held up to the world as being a suf- 
ficient inducement to the American farmer to allow all of those taxes 
to be levied, not for revenue, but for protection, upon the ground that 
he, too, is protected because you put this duty upon the beef and pork 
and lard that he produces. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, Mr. President, I said awhile ago that since 
this bill has been under discussion the public revenue has been men- 
tioned only incidentally, and the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and ere other Senator who has taken the floor has 
argued the measure as one for protection to the varied interests of this 
country. Nobody has got up to show how much money was to be de- 
rived from any particular duty, what were the necessities of the Gov- 
ernment with respect to revenue; but all this debate has turned upon 
the question of protecting special and particular interests, and it would 
seem to the country that the entire object of this measure is not to 
raise money to meet the expenses of the Government, but it is here 
for the purpose of protecting particular industries. , 

Mr. BECK. The Senator must know we have agreed that we are 
going to reduce duties. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I should like to know if this is a bill for 
revenue or for protection? 

Mr. BECK. It is a bill for protection so far as the Senator from 
‘Vermont is concerned; it is a bill to reduce revenue and to remove 
things of this sort as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MORRILL. I beg that the Senator from Kentucky will only 

k for himself. 

Mr. BECK. That is right; I will. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. When the question of a certain tax was be- 
fore the Senate I desired to know how much revenue was to be derived 
from, that tax to the Treasury. The Senator from Kentucky, well in- 
formed and instructed as a revenue reformer, got on his feet and said 
that there were some interests in one or two States here that needed 
protection and that it was necessary to use the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment to keep out a commodity that was competing with theirs; it 
was to be used for that purpose. That is not to be denied. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator be kind enough not to misrepresent me? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Not atall. There is no man who would 
be further from it than I. 

Mr. BECK. I know that I said that we were imposing a tax upon 
manufactured tobacco that brought us in $47,000,000 a year, and if we 
were not imposing that tax upon it then we could look to revenue alone 
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on foreign tobacco; but we had to protect an article that we were im- 
posing such burdens upon and not require men to raise tobacco, and 
then collect $47,000,000 internal revenue from it and allow them to be 
seerore That made a complicated condition that other things did 
not have. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I see that there isa very large sum of money 
necessary to be raised to meet the expenses of this great Government, 
and I for one am anxious that it shall be distributed as equally and as 
equitably as possible upon the various products that are brought in here 
from abroad. If you are not going to raise it upon apples, because, as 
the Senator from Kentucky says, there is no protection needed, upon 
what are you going to raiseit? Are you going to center it all upon one 
duty? I think that the principle of distribution ought to prevail, and 
that $150, 000,000 or $100,000,000 to be raised by indirec} taxation ought 
to be distributed as nearly as possible upon the various diticles, whether 
agricultural, manufacturing, or mechanical, that are brought in here 
from abroad. : 

I see no injustice whatever in levying a tax upon the agricultural 
products of foreign countries brought into the United States, especially 
after the Senator from Kentucky has told the country and the Senate 
that they do not compete in the least with our domestic productions. 
If I thought that the levying of an external tax on an agricultural prod- 
uct would enhance the cost of the domestic article to the consumer I 
might be inclined to vote against putting any tax upon the product 
that comes from abroad; but after he has admitted that our abundance 
is such and the Senator from Kentucky behind me, his colleague [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], has said that we have a granary here capable of supplying 
the whole world, surely no injury can result to any consumer in the 
United States by levying a tax which produces a revenue to the Treas- 
ury and at the same time does not increase the cost of the article to the 
consumer. 

I say if there ever was a case that was strongly presented affording 
a proper subject for the levying of external duties it is this case of ar- 
ticles produced on foreign soil, and if our entire revenue could be col- 
lected from the agricultural products of foreign countries, and the levy 
of that tax would not result in increasing the cost of living to our own 
people, I would be content to levy the entire tax on those products. 
We know that this tax does not increase the cost of the articles to the 
American citizen anywhere in the land; and inasmuch as it brings 
money into the Treasury, why object to it? 

But this whole argument proceeded upon the idea from the beginning 
of this debate to this moment that special interests in the country were 
all that needed protection, and that little or no attention was to be 
given to the subject of revenue. I have waited time and again for the 
Senator from Vermont, who has the bill in charge, thinking that when 
he would rise in his place he would point out to the Senate and the 
country how much revenue would be derived from the levying of a par- 
ticular tax upon a particular commodity. 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will permit me, when I was last up 
I claimed that this was simply a revenue duty; and it is a little queer 
when it is objected that the tax of the protective tariff comes out of our 
own People that when we get up items where clearly the tax is paid 
entirely by foreigners they should be objected to. 

Now, I want to say (if the Senator desires the information he seems 
to seek) that on these articles it is proposed to strike down $7,152,747 
of revenue. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I am not willing to do that. 

Mr. MORRILL. Provisions, $2,046,000; breadstuffs, $4,152,000; and 
animals, $953,000. Now, it is proposed to strike down seven millions 
of revenue and over upon articles where confessedly every dollar must 
be paid by foreigners. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Vermont tell us where he gets 
that seven million? I can not find it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I havejust readit. Provisions, $2,046,000; btead- 
stufis, $4,152,000; animals, $953,000. 

Mr. BECK. Weare now dealing with beef and pork, which is $3,547. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have not included that at all. 

Mr. BECK. I thought not.. I desire to say to the Senator and to 
others that we are paying to employés along the Canadian line to watch 
the men who bring in the beef, and the pork, and the lard, and the little 
things that yield no revenue, $10 for every dollar that goes into the 
Treasur. 


y. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Does that apply to agricultural products 
exclusively ? 

Mr. BECK. Not altogether. = 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from Kentucky suppose that any de- 
crease would follow of the custom-house force along the Dominion line 
whatever result we may reach here upon thisarticle? Does he suppose 
it would be reduced a single man? 

Mr. BECK. I say to the Senator from Maine that along his own 
coast—Castine I believe is one, and there are eight or ten others I could 
name—there are custom-houses that expend from forty to cighty thou- 
sand dollars a year and the income is about four hundred, and where a 
single watchman would do just as well. 

Mr. HALE. Iam glad the Senator has mentioned that. 
not know—— 


Does he 
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Mr. BECK. I have no idea that so longas the present condition of 
things exists we shall have any reduction of force. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator know that that whole cordon of 
custom-houses from the New Brunswick line all along through Portland 
and Boston and till you come to the great ports where the revenue is 
collected are simply in the nature of watchfulness to prevent smug- 
gling, and that their value is in no way to be estimated by the amount 
collected; thatthey send the whole duties to be collected atthe large ports, 
and that if you do not havea strong custom-house force there hundreds 
upon hundreds of miles will be a hot-bed of sm ing, and that your 
duties would be decreased at Boston and New York and Baltimore 
tenfold and a hundred-fold over the bagatelle that you would save by 
the reduction of that foree? Does not the Senator know that as long 
as we have a system of revenue vast as.ours is along the seacoast and 
the Dominion frontier there must be these custom-houses to protect 
the revenue, and that the fact that nothing comes in is no argument 
whatever? It is sent elsewhere. 

Mr. BECK. I know this, Mr. President, and I have a great notion 
as we are talking about this—— 

Mr. HALE. I suppose the Senator is going to read that old worn 
statement of the list of custom-houses where there is but little duty col- 
lected, and if I have said anything it is that that is noargument atall. 
That has nothing or but little to do with the question. Abolish these 
custom-houses, turn out their officers, save a few paltry thousands to 
the Government, and throw open a sea-coast of 500 miles and a land 
frontier of 3,500 miles, and then let the Senator see how the revenues 
would fall off in the great ports where we collect our customs duties. 
Lethim try that experiment one year and he would be the first man to 
call for a renewal of that force. 

Mr. BECK. I did not bring up this debate, but I was asked the 
question if I thought there could be a reduction of a single officer pro- 
vided we struck off these little duties which are bringing in $3,000; and 
while we export many millions of lard, which is an item we shall come 
to soon, we imported last year only $386.18 worth of lard, which paid 
a duty of $58.88. When we attempt to cut down the rate on these 
unnecessary articles on which so many pretenses are made, we are told, 
“ If youstop the watchmen you have to take care of the Canadian farmer, 
and let him drive over with a pig in his wagon or a keg of lard—you 
will still need as many officers as you have now.” 

I am asked if I think there will be any diminution of officers. I say 
no, I do not think there will under the present management. When 
I asked the Senator from Maine why the custom-houses along the coast 
were kept up, he tells you, ‘‘ Well, they guard things.” Why, sir, all 
the machinery of a custom-house is kept up when a good watchman 
would be worth just as much as all the machinery of those custom- 
houses where we have collectors and in some cases naval officers and 
appraisers and a bureau when there is not a dollar t into the 
port, and one watchman there at night would be worth all of them 

ther. 
Ma HALE. Does the Senator find an instance of that paraphernalia 
of office including appraisers and officers that have to do simply with 
the collection of revenue where there is no revenue collected? I do 
not know of any such case. 

Mr. BECK. We shall seeina moment. I happened to pick upa 
book that contains a good many things. 

Mr. HALE. I know there are none such down my way. 

Mr. BECK. Wait a minute. I think Ishall find a good many. I 
find for example—— 

Mr. HALE. Iwant to know where the appraiser is, because I think 
an appraiser has to do with the valuing of merchandiseand the collec- 
tion of duties upon it, and where there are no duties collected there 
ought not to be an appraiser. 

Mr. MORRILL. May I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that 
this debate would be just as appropriate on any other bill? 

Mr. BECK. Iwill not go into that. I know this is the fact, and I 
will take pains to showit inthe morning, that taking the custom-houses 
along the coast of Maine, theamountof sang avery out tothe employé¢s, 
perhaps outside of one port, is more than t times the amount of 
duties collected. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know but that it is five times the amount. 

Mr. BECK. I think it is, and there are men employed there and 
paid high salaries, four and five at a place, where one man would be 
enough to be employed. 

Mr. HALE. Let me tell the Senator a little something about that. 
I ought to know something about the coast of Maine. 

Mr. BECK. I think so. 

Mr. HALE. It is four hundred miles in extent. There are inden- 
tations and bays with lines that make up in some cases a hundred miles 
through the center of the State, making in all a line of over 2,500 miles 
in length, and there is hardly a mile of that where, if there were no safe- 
guards, and if this custom-house force was not maintained, smuggling 
of every kind might not be carried on withimpunity. The whole coast 
would be a line of smuggling-laden goods, and I tell the Senator that 
there is not one man in the whole extent of the official force in those 
custom-houses who is not engaged either inthe detection or prevention 
of smuggling, or in the papering of vessels and the care and control of 


the issuing of the papers to the commerce of the United States carried 
on from those ports. 

The Senator can not go there and point out a sinecure anywhere; he 
cannot go there and find an overpaid official anywhere. There is no 
one single instance of an inordinate and swollen salary. The fees have 
run down so that the collectors get a little paltry sum of a few hundred 
dollars each, and their deputies are engaged working more hours aday 
than he or I work here, as hard as this Senate has worked during this 
session. If the Senator will go there and see the operation of this line 
of official force there, he will revolutionize his opinions and will not 
come in with statements of this kind. I know something about the 
matter. , 

Mr. BECK. The statements I have made were called out by the 
py: ee of the Senator from Maine that there will be no reduction 
of force even if all these things are placed on the free-list. I have 
said that the amount of money paid to the men on the coast of Maine 
and aloag the Canadian line was very tly out of proportion to the 
amount of duties collected, and that all we wanted was a police force 
instead of a custom-house with all its machinery. I thought for the 
moment that I had a book in my possession showing it all, but I will 
pledge myself to-morrow to bring the list, opening to the Senator all the 
country and showing him the amount of duties collected. I believe, 
instead of making any statement of my own, I will bring a statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], 
when he was chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, to illustrate the truth of what I say. 

The reason I desire to strike off this list of articles beef, pork, ham, 
bacon, lard, butter, oats, corn-meal, and so on, is to remove a great deal 
of the duties which are put upon these gentlemen who are paid better 
salaries than the Senator thinks they are receiving. If these things are 
placed on the free-list their duties will be less onerous than they are 
now, and -a smaller number can perform them. 

I am acting, as I said a while ago, upon the suggestion of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who, as Secretary of the Treasury ata time 
when revenue was scarce, and he was secking to add new articles to 
taxation, upon Congress that everything ought to be taken off 
the dutiable list which brought in less than $10,000, because of the 
enormous expense of collection in proportion to the amount received; 
and the little item we are now considering only brings in $3,547.29, and 
lard, which we shall reach in a few minutes, brings in $58.88. Isup- 
pose neither of them pays one-tenth part of the salaries of the employés 
who are kept along those long lines to guard against their being brought 
in. They do not extend ten miles in the country, and are brought in 
perhaps in wagons. That may have some little effect somewhere; and 
it is being used to make the people believe that the farmers of the 
country are protected by this tariff. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, putting upon the free-list the arti- 
cles that bring a light revenue would not reach the end the Senator 
aims at, for the goods that would come t those ed lines 
would be the silks and other valuable goods, from which the desire is 
to get a high duty. 

Mr. BECK. I do not proposeto withdraw all supervision. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam ready to make an illustration that I have 
made once before. If by any misfortune the Senator from Kentucky 
should ever happen to run a circus, he would act doubtless upon his 
present doctrine and station a man only at the door he had duly pro- 
vided; and after he would stay there about an hour he would go in and 
find the circus full of boys who had got in without paying. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Connecticut may have learned that 
business from his friend Barnum, which I do not understand. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator would learn it in one night. 

Mr. CALL. Ishall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware. I think it would be very hard to find an argument to demon- 
strate the propriety of making dear necessary articles of subsistence to 
the great masses of the people. Protection must not work the starva- 
tion of a large portion of the people or deprive them of the necesssary 
pas of comfort. There can be no general prosperity to result from 
that. 

These articles of subsistence imported from Canada must more or less 
cheapen the supply to the great mass of the consumers in those States 
which lie along the line, and for the reason that the necessary articles 
of subsistence ought to be made cheap to the great mass of the people; 
and that no obstacles in the way of that result should be interposed by 
public legislation I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CONGER. If that be the feeling of other gentlemen on that 
side or this side of the House, that articles n for consumption 
by the people of the United States should come in free of duty, per- 
haps I might agree with them, and the protection that comes to the 
farmers of the Northwest might be equalized by taking off the duties 
on other products raised in other parts of the United States. The duty 
upon fresh beef and pork is 1 cent a pound. The beef or pork itself is 
worth 3 or 4 cents a pound. The duty is 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
That just makes the difference between the value of that market to 
the Michigan, the New York, or the Ohio or Maine farmer, and the 


All along the line of the lumber States there are, as I have said be- 
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fore, hundreds of thousands of dollars of provisions brought from the 
nearest place where they can be had cheapest, and from Canada they 
can be brought by the Saint Clair River and Lake Huron into the lum- 
ber woods of Michigan just as cheap as they can be brought from 
Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois. This duty gives to the American farmers 
the market for probably several million dollars’ worth of beef and pork 
along the whole line of the boundary. Take it off and the Canadian 
has the market. 

But I want to say a word to the Senator from Florida and to the 
Senate about applying this principle. If by taking off aduty youcan 
give to the consumer provisions cheaper, he says he will vote for it. I 
find here that of the article of rice we exported last year 143,189 pounds. 
The Senator from Kentucky says if we export the article there is no 

rotection needed. We exported 143,189 pounds of rice, and yet we 
te a protective duty on rice higher than on any and all others, double, 
treble the duty on all productions of the farmers of the West and 
Northwest. 

Who rises here to ask for the removal of that excessive duty on rice? 
The percentage of duty on cleaned rice under the present law is 111.56 
per cent. The farmers all over the United States, the people of the 
United States generally, aside from flour and wheat and some other 
things of that kind, use more rice among all the families of the poor 
and middle classes and among the rich than almost any other foreign 
production; and on the demand of men who would put the produce of 
the Northern farmer on the free-list our farmers have to pay 111.56 
per cent. duty on cleaned rice. On uncleaned rice the duty is 123.80 
per cent., on an article of common consumption all over this country. 

Now, I want the farmers of the United States to know what portion 
of the people and what y would throw open to the competition of 
the foreign producer their wheat, their rye, their cattle, their beef, their 
pork, all the products of their farms, remove even their little 15 to 20 
per cent. protection, and at the same time when we come to it (and I 
shall give them the opportunity to try if I can when we come to rice) 
vote for 123 per cent. duty on rice, a common food of the whole coun- 
try, and for a high duty on the sugar used in every family. None is 
so poor but can buy some sugar, and we have already, even in the at- 
tempt atreduction, left still a high duty upon sugar, a protection of the 
Southern planter. I want the farmers of the United States to know 
that the Southern representatives of sugar-growing, that the represent- 
atives of the tobacco-growing interest stand here on this floor and re- 
peat over in one year five hundred and thirty-seven times in the year 
the same statement that the farmers ought not to be protected on this 
class of provisions. ` 

I may not be exact as to the Senator from Kentucky. The best list 
I could keep of his attacks upon the farmers, checking down as he went 
along the same speech and adding a notch each time it was repeated 
here substantially, shows one hundred and thirty-seven times since I 
have been in the Senate. If it were not true that I am generally here 
in the Senate, I should have probably thought I had got down only 
about half the times when the Senator from Kentucky had repeated this 
speech; and yet he stands here to protect rice, to protect tobacco, to pro- 
tect whisky. Sir, the spirit of the Senator from Kentucky—he is gone 
now—the spirits and the spirit are stirred up to boiling heat. 

Mr. BECK. Here Iam. 

Mr. CONGER. Iam glad heishere. He was intrenched a moment 
ago behind a desk and I did not see him. [Laughter.] I say he is 
from day to day and from year to year a representative of the whisky 
interest of Kentucky, and he has attacked every agricultural product 
of every portion of the United States except whisky, rice, sugar and 
tobacco. 

Mr. FRYE. He is sound on sugar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to know from the Senator from 
Michigan what protection whisky gets? Whisky is taxed higher than 
any commodity in the world and to is taxed higher than any other 
except whisky in the whole United States. It has no protection. 

Mr. CONGER. I have a statement here on which the gentleman 
relies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Everybody is trying to consume some of both. 
[Langhter. ] 

Mr. CONGER. I haveastatement here that whisky is taxed a higher 
price than any agricultural production in thisland. The tax on whisky 
is $2 a gallon; I mean the customs duty, the tariff duty. The internal 
revenue is only 90 cents, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Michigan think anybody 
will attempt to import whisky into the United States when we have got 
now on hand more than we can consume in four years, with all the efforts 
of the North to help us drink it up? Does he imagine that that duty 
amounts to protection at all? It is a protection that does not protect. 

Mr. CONGER. Ah, it is prohibitory. The Kentuckian stands like 
the angel by the Garden of Eden with his flaming sword protecting 
whisky. [Laughter.] There he stands, sir. I will venture tosay—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator—— 

Mr. CONGER. The gentleman is interrupting my remarks. I am 
going to finish this sentence if it takes me all night. There he will 
stand guarding whisky, and under the influence of his protection for 
whisky—in the tariff bill, I mean, not the tax on it of a paltry 90 cents 
when it is protected against the outside world by $2 a gallon—there he 


will stand protecting whisky, and in order to withdraw attention from 
any attack upon whisky the Senator from Kentucky is attacking right 
and left every other industry in the country. If anybody approaches 
whisky, tobacco, rice—any of these Southern productions, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], with that inborn ingenuity and persever- 
ance and desire for exploration which he brought across the ocean with 
him in his younger days, looks around to see whom he can attack and 
whom he can put on the defense, and he attacks potatoes and he at- 
tacks beef and he turns to the list to show how little importation there 
has been of beef and pork. ~~ 

Why, sir, throw off on any of these articles the protection, and from 

Canada that raises millions of dollars’ worth of these products to ex- 
port somewhere that now go to the foreign market, they could slip across 
our rivers and lakes and sell their products near at home in our mar- 
kets; and there would be a showing of such sales now but for this pro- 
tection. 

Sir, I have thought sometimes that the Senator from Kentucky, 
whose State raises so many cattle for beef for sale as live animals, so 
many horses, both for the race-course and for the road, so many sheep 
for their wool and for their meat, so much hemp which requires a mar- 
ket—I have thought sometimes if the people of Kentucky had any re- 
flection about them, if they had not got a kind of blind idolatry of their 
Senator—of both Senators, I might say, one on the whisky and the other 
on the tobacco question; if they did not think through all Kentucky 
that their Senators can not make a mistake and can not let their inter- 
ests suffer—I have thought, perhaps, the people of Kentucky would 
inquire, ‘“ When weraise so many cattle, why do you notprotect them?”’ 
‘í Here are millions in value of cattle brought into the United States 
that compete with ours. Why do you not protect us?” 

Oh, the farmers there are not organized, they do not work together. 
The tobacco-men work together; they have a voice that can be heard. 
The Senator from Kentucky dare not put even cotton in his ears when 
the great voice from Kentucky demands that whisky shall be protected 
and that tobacco shall be protected; but the farmers of Kentucky are 
like the farmers of Michigan and Illinois. [Mr. WILLIAMS rose.) I 
sometimes desire—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EDMUNDS in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Kentucky? The 
Senator from Kentucky will address the Chair and wait until he under- 
stands whether the Senator from Michigan will yield. 

Mr. CONGER. I want to know what the Senator wants? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him how, in 
what manner, by any sort of taxation we get, either tobacco or whisky 
is protected, for they are two products and two of the principal products 
of my State ? 

Mr. CONGER. There is a book that tells betterthanI can. I will 
say to the Senator 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Both are taxed—whisky 400 per cent. of its cost 
and tobacco 200 per cent. of its cost. 

Mr. CONGER. I have no time to read all the book. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How can the Senator say they are protected? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. CONGER. Here is a book that tells the imports and exports, 
the taxes and per cent. It is Miscellaneous Document of the Senate 
No. 18, Forty-seventh Congress, second session. I commend it to the 
careful attention of gentlemen who are making inquiries. 

There is a tax on manufactured tobacco, on the sale of manufactured 
tobacco, on all the processes by which tobacco can be taxed if imported 
from foreign countries to come into the market to compete with Con- 
necticut tobacco or New York tobacco, a far greater per cent. than any 
o mhe agricultural products which it is proposed to strike out of this 

ill. 

There is another industry in Kentucky used all over this country in 
the shape of rope. Twenty-five dollars a ton is the protection that we 
give to Kentucky hemp. Why protect hemp made away in the interior 
of Kentucky surrounded by a cordon of loyal States? It would look as 
if Kentucky could sleep there in peace with its hemp protected by dis- 
tance from shore and by the expense of transportation. to re- 
duce the duty on hemp, and you would see an exhibition as I have in 
the House on a former occasion of my friend from Kentucky becoming 
rampant in his opposition to such an attack upon the industries of the 
loyal State of Kentucky. 

Pretty soon we shall come to rice, and these gentlemen who live in 
the region where rice is grown, along the Gulf coast and the South At- 
lantic, will vote for a high duty on that while they vote to put the pro- 
ductions of the farmers of my State on the free-list because those are 
consumed all over the country. I want to see just how they will take 
a little proposition to put rice on the free-list, what reasons they will 
conjure up to meet such a proposition. I expect we shall hear of that 
before we get through. I propose to test these different things as we 
goalong. We have lived long enough, we of the North representing 
farmers have lived long enough and yielded tothe inexorable demands 
of Southern planters and rice-growers and tobacco-growers and whisky 
manufacturers, and let them have their protective duties, thinking they 
would give a little share of protection to the industries of the farmers 
of the North. 
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fair proportion, and I will not complain and those I t will not; 
but when they find such exorbitant duties for the protection of the pro- 
duction of some of the Southern States they will wonder how it is that 
their representatives can not see that their e have aright to a lit- 
tleprotection, or why we do not protest against the exorbitant protection 
of the productions of the South. 
. Now I have said a word or two on this subject. I have hardly got in- 
terested in it myself, but we are coming on down to some thi and 
my views of the policy of protection upon them will depend on 
upon the protection of the interests in which my people are grea‘ 
cerned. Pine con deent thos A eee Taek ations 
referred. Whisky $2 a gallon tariff protection. Oh, you can protect 
whisky in all its forms and varieties, and the Senators from Kentucky 
never complain that the custom-houses on any of her lines of sea-coast 
or boundary are preventing the introduction of whisky by smuggling. 
I have been and am still for a fair protection upon all industries, 
share and share alike, and thus I have voted; but when I am convinced 
that other gentlemen insist upon putting on ' the free-list articles which 
our people believe should have at least this much protection, I trust to 
ee jadgnrent, and will reduce their articles to the same standard if 
can. 


Mr. MORRILL. Now, Mr. President, I trust we may have a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], to strike out 
line 944, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk KONA to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. Not knowing how he 
would vote, I shall withhold my vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr, PUGH (when Mr. MorGAn’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. MORGAN ] is paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LAPHAM]. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin (when Mr. ROLLINS’S name was 
called). The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ROLLINS] is paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr, VEST (when his name was called). Iam paired with theSena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB]. If he were present, I should vote 

C2. 3 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I vote to make a quorum. 

Mr. McMILLAN (after having voted in the negative). I withdraw 
my vote. Iam with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]. 
I responded to the call of my name by mistake. I shall not vote un- 
less it is necessary to constitute a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is necessary at present to constitute 
a quorum. 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague [Mr. Hoar] is paired for the evening 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. Iam paired generally with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Groomer], but on this question Ihave no doubt 
he would vote ‘“‘ nay,” and I therefore vote “ nay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam paired for theerening wi with the Senator from 
Nevada EMr. JONEs]. I withhold my vote, owing how he would 
vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN . I vote to make a quorum. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—1. 
Barrow Cockrell, George, Pugh 
Bayard, Coke, Harris, Vance. 
Beck, Farley, Maxey, À 
NAYS—28. 
Allison, Davis of Il., Hawley, Miller of N, Y. 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Morrill, 
Blair, Dawes, Jonas, Platt, 
Camden, Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Chilcott, Gorman, McMillan. Sewell, 
Conger, Hale, Miller of Cal., 
ABSENT—33, 

Aldrich, Hampton L ý 
Brown, H: n, McPherson, Van Wyck 
Butler, Hill, Mahone, 
E A on 

Deron o! m, , , 
Fair, Johnsten, Pendita, illiams, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, Windom. 
Garland. Kellogg, Rollins, 
Groome, * Lamar, 
Grover, Lapham, Saunders, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The Acting Secretary continued the reading. 

The items rom. line 945 to line 958, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

Hams and bacon, 2 cents per ind; cheese, 4 cents per pound; butter, and 
substitutes therefor, 4 cents AB a ote lard, 2 — hig pound; 20 cents 
per bushel; rye and barley, 10 cents per ‘bushel; bar! led, patent, or hulled, 


one-half cent perpound; barley, malt, per bushel oft thirty-four pounds, 20 cents: 
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10 cents per bushel flor urn eel ds; 2 ORAT OOTA Sper pound; 
ceni o $ 
fiour, one-half cent maaa p in fiour, 20 e tm peor ad SAIA T, ae 

The item in lines 959, 960, and 961 was read, as follows: 

Potato or corn starch, Aut par pound; rice starch, 2} cents per pound ; other 
starch, 2} cents per pound, 

Mr. HALE. I have just been called away and am obliged to go, and 
I ask unanimous consent that this subject-matter of potato or corn 
starch axd other starch may be passed for the present, to be taken up 
when I return. I hope the chairman or any Senator will have no ob- 
jection to that. 

-Mr. MORRILL. I will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks unan- 
imous consent that lines 959, 960, and 961 be passed over without prej- 
udice for the time being, to be taken up later. Is there objection? 

Mr. HALE. I will ask that they be called up as soon as I return 
from the station. 

Mr. BECK. Would it not do as well to reserve the amendment in 
the Senate? k 

Mr. HALE. I would prefer that this should be brought up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, not to take very much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none. 

The items in lines 962. 963, and 964 were read, as follows: 

Rice, cleaned, 2} cents per pound; uncleaned, 1} cent per pound. 

Paddy, 1} cents per pound. 

The item in lines 965 and 966 was read, as follows: 

Rice-flour and granulated rice-meal, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. BECK. The word ‘‘granulated,’’ I think, should come out. 

Mr. MORRILL. From the information I have received I agree with 
the Senator from Kentucky, and I have no objection to striking out 
that word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ac granulated. n 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The items from line 967 to line 1002, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

Hay, $2 per ton. 

Honey, cents per gallon. 


Ho cents per pound. 
Milk, preserved or condensed, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Fish : 

Mackerel, 1 heed pet saree 

Herrings, pickled or ee one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

ere pickled, 1 cent per pound; other fish pickled in barrels, 1 cent per 
pound, 

Foreign-caught fish, imported otherwise than in barrels or half barrels, whether 
fresh, smoked, dried, salted, or pickled, not specially enumerated or ‘provided 
for in this act, 50 cents per hundred pounds. 

Anchovies and sardines, packed in oil or otherwise, in tin boxes measuring 
not more than five inches Jong, four inches wide, and three and one-half inches 


It is moved to strike out the word 


deep, 10cents whole box; in half boxes, measuring not more than tive inches 
long, four in wide, and one and five-cighths deep, 5 cents each; in quarter 
boxes, not more than four inches and three-quarters long, three and 


measuring 
one-half inches wide, and one and a LX sense deep, 2} centseach; when imported 
in any other form, 40 cent. ad 
preserved in oil, except anchovies and sardines, 30 per cent. ad valorem. 
jiet- and all other fish, prepared or preserved, and preserved meats of all 
kinds, not specially enumerated or oriei for in this act, 235 per cent. ad 


Pickles and sauces, of all kinds, not otherwise specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
Potatoes, 15 cents p> bushel of sixty pounds. 
Vegetables, in their natural state, or in saltor brine, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
Lines 1003 and 1004 were read, as follows: 
Chicory root, ground or unground, burnt or prepared, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. BECK. That ought to be on the free-list, I think. I ask the 
chairman if it is not so. 

Mr. MORRILL. Oh,no. As long as we have a duty upon coftee we 
ought to have this. 

Mr. BECK. Let it go. 

The items from line 1005 to line 1015, inclusive, were read, as fol- 
lows: 


Vinegar, 7} cents per gallon. The standard for vinegar shal] be taken to be 
that strength which requires thirty-five of bi-carbonate of potash to neu- 
tralize one ounce AAA of vinegar, and all import duties that may by law ps im- 
poms on pike wd imported from foreign countries shali be collected according 


eee rank dandelion root, raw or prepared, and all other articles used or in- 

tended to be used as coffee, or as substitutes therefor, not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, 2 cents per pound, 

Line 1016 was read, as follows: 

Chocolate, prepared or unprepared, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to strike out the words ‘‘ prepared or unpre- 

” There is no such thing as uprepared chocolate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out in line 1016 the words ‘‘ prepared or unprepared.” 

The amendment was to. 

The item in line 1017 was read, as follows: 

Cocoa, prepared or manufactured, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like toask why that should not pay a greater 
per cent. than 6. Six per cent. protection is what this duty amounts. 
to, on something not grown in this country, and it is used, I believe, 
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not at all by the great mass of the people. It is used only by the rich. 
I move to make the duty 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. MORRILL. I trust not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina to strike ont “2” and insert“ 5° in 
line 1017. 

Mr. MORRILL. This is an article that takes the place of tea and 
coffee now free. It is a very low rate, but still it ought to be some- 
thing, as it is prepared. 

Mr. VANCE. So chocolate takes the place of tea and coffee and is 
more universally used, a hundred to one, than is cocoa. Chocolate peys 
82 per cent. Ido not see any propriety in giving those things which 
are used by a very few people a very low rate of duty and those which 
are in common and universal use a very high rate. I move to make 
this duty 5 cents per pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The items from line 1018 to line 1045, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

Fruits: 
Currants, Zante or other, 1 cent per pound. 
plums, and prunes, 1 cent per pound. 
Figs, 2 cents per pound. 
in boxes of capacity not exceeding two and one-half cubic feet, 25 

cents per box; in one-half boxes, capacity not exceeding one and one-fourth 
cubie feet, 13 cents per half box; in bulk, $1.60 per 1,000; in barrels, capacity 
not exceeding that of the one-hundred-and-ninety-six-pounds flour-barrel, 55 
cents per barrel. 

Lemons, in boxes of capacity not exceeding two and one-half cubic feet, 30 
eents per box; in one-half boxes, capacity not exceeding one and one-fourth 
cubic feet, 16 cents per half box; in bulk, $2 per 1,000. 

Lemons and oranges, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Limes and grapes, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Raisins, 2 cents per pound. 

Fruits, preserved in their own juices, and fruit-juice, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

jy Scho and jellies of all kinds, 35 per cent. ad valorem. £ 

uts: 

Almonds, 5 cents per pound; shelled, 7} cents per pound; filberts and walnuts 
of all kinds, 3 cents per pound. 

Lines 1046 and 1047 were read, as follows: 

Peanuts or ground beans, 1 cent per pound; shelled, 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think the reading had better be 
suspended for a moment to allow the junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE] to move to amend by striking out lines 1046 and 
1047. [Laughter.] 

The Acting Secretary read lines 1048 to 1076 inclusive, as follows: 

Nuts of all kinds, shelled or unshelled, not specially enumerated or provided 


for in this act, 2 cents per pound. 
Mustard, ground or preserved, in bottles or otherwise, 10 cents per pound. 
ScHEDULE H.—Liquors. 

Champagn d all other sparkling wines, in bottles taining each not 
than one aout pore An irie f $6 per Gosent bottles; Containing on 
more than one pint each, and more than one-half pint, $3 per dozen bottles; 
containing one- pint each, or less, $1.50 per dozen bottles; in bottles con- 
taining more thanone quart each, in addition to $6 per dozen bottles, at the 
rate of $2 per poo on the quantity in excess of one quart per bottle. 

Still wines, in casks, 40 cents per gallon; in bottles, $1.60 per case of one dozen 
bottles contain: each not more than one quart and more than one pint, or 
twenty-four bo’ contai not more than one pint; and any excess beyond 
these quantities found in such bottles shall be subject to a duty of 5 cents per 
ee or fractional part thereof; but no separate or additional duties shall be col- 

ected on the bottles: Provided, That any wines imported sonining more than 
24 per cent. of alcohol shall be forfeit to the United States: Pro Surther, 
That there shall be no allowance for breakage, leakage, or damage on wines, 
aqua, cordials, or distilled spirits. is 
ermuth, the same duty as on still wines. 

Mr. BECK. There isa change there which perhaps it might be well 
enough to call attention to: 

Provided further, That there shall be allowance for bi l $ 
damage pal geat aeh] liquors, cordials, or distilled AaS Pee ae ates 

Under the present law there is an allowance of 5 per cent. which is 
said to be ascertained by an experience of fifteen years or twenty years 
to be the proper amount. 

And all such bottles, Sron as ly enumerated or provided for in this 
act, shall pay an additional duty of 3 cents for each bottle. 

A new provision. It occurred to me that in order to maintain the 
present law we either ought to allow a leakage or breakage of 5 per 
cent., as now allowed by law, or we ought not to make the charge for 
the bottles. Perhaps they are about the same. I think we intended 
to preserve this schedule about what it is, and I think we had either 
better strike out this proviso or not make any special charge for the 
bottles. 

Mr. MORRILL. I should not differ with the Senator from Ken- 
_ tacky, but I hope he will allow us to go through with this schedule as 
vii stands, and we shall have a conference about this matter to see what 

is the best way to have it fixed, and offer the amendment in the Senate 


if any amendment should be deemed necessary. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. One moment before proceeding beyond 
the section in regard to still wines. I desire to ask the consent of the 
chairman of the committee that before the bill shall pass out of Com- 
mittee of the Whole into the Senate I may have permission to offeran 
amendment to that section if I shall upon examination think it wise to 


do so. Iam informed, but not sufficiently informed to move an amend- 
ment at this time, that this duty is so arranged that it will lead to the 
discontinuance of the bottling of these still wines in this country en- 
tirely, and that they will be imported in bottles instead of in the cask. 
I may be mistaken in regard toit; I desire to examine the question, and 
if the chairman will consent that before the bill shall be reported to the 
Senate I may offer an amendment, I shall be gratified. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will not object, with the consent of the Senate, 
that this may be open to amendment by the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from New York asks con- 
sent to be enabled to move hereafter, when the schedule shall be gone 
through with, any amendment he may think of in regard to still wines. 
The Chair understands under the general principles of our rules it would 
pc Sr right to do so, unless some understanding has been come to 
about it. 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. There has been an understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none. 

The items from line 1078 to line 1094, inclusive, were read, as follows: 

Wines, brandy, and other spirituo: imported in 
in packages EAN tems Wan ome depen ANDAI AA PAARS eet elk 
such bottles, except as specially enumerated or provided for in this act, shall pay 
an adaitional duty of 3 cents for each bottle. 

Brandy, and other spirits manufactured or distilled from grain or other mate- 
rials and not specially enumerated or provided for in this aoh, Siper proof go 
lon; each and every gauge or wine-galion of measurement shall be coun! as 
at least one proof-gallon; and the standard for determining the proof of brand 
and other —_— or liquors of any kind imported shall be the sameas that which 
ise eats bare acs ime et ee ce ee 
be forfeited to the United States. oor eee e 


The item in lines 1095, 1096, 1097, and 1098 was read, as follows: 


On all compounds or preparations of which distilled spirits is a component men 
of chief value, not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, there i 
be levied a duty not less than that imposed upon distilled spirits, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Inline 1096 “is” will be changed to 
‘‘are’’—“are a component part’’—if there be no objection. 
Mr. MORRILL. That ought to be done. 
‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The change will be made. 
The items from line 1099 to line 1119, inclusive, were read, as follows: 


Cordi. liquors, arrack, emypeacerroa Eagan hogn ratafia, and other similar 
spirituous rages or bitters, containing spirits, and not specially enumerated 
or provided for in this act, $2 per proof-gallon. 

No lower rate or amount of duty be levied, collected, and paid on brandy, 
Naps, and other spirituous beverages than that fixed by law for the descri 

on of first proof; but it shall be increased in proportion forany ter Arangi 
than the strength of first proof; and all imitations of brandy or spirits or 
wines imported by any names whatever, shall be subject to the highest rate of 
duty provided for the genuine articles respectively intended to be represented, 
and in no case less than $1 per on, 

Bay-rum, or bay-water, w. er distilled or compounded, l per gallon of 
first proof, and in proportion for any greater strength than first proof. 


Ale, porter, and beer, in bottles, or jugs of glass, stone, or earthen-ware, 35 
cents per on; otherwise n bottles, or jugs of glass, stone, or earthen- 
ware, 20 cents per gallon. 

Mr. MORRILL. Thanking Senators who are here for their very pa- 


tient attention, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Iwas in hope we should make more progress than. 
Several SENATORS. Go on! 
The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 17, noes 9; 
and (at 9 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, February 1, 1883. 


z The House metat11 o’clocka.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. D. 
OWER. ; 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

WAR CLAIMS. 
Mr. HOUK, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on War Claims, 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 7321) for the allowance 
of certain claims reported by the accounting officers of the United States 
Treasury Department; which were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 

Mr. SINGLETON, of Mississippi, submitted the following concurrent 
resolution; which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed at the Government Printing Office 3,000 copies each of the bulletins of 


the bureau of ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, Nos, | to 12 inclusive, 
with the necessary illustrations for the use of the bureau of ethnology. 


PENSIONS. 

Mr. HARDENBERGH (by request), by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 7475) granting a bounty to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the rebellion; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


1883. CONGRESSIONAL 


PRINTING OF AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Mr. CARPENTER, by unanimous consent, introduced joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 332) ordering the printing of the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois (by request), by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill (H. R. 7476) to amend an act entitled “ An act to in- 
corporate the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved January 10, 1855; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ALFRED S. SHELLER. 

Mr. CURTIN, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7477) 
for the relief of Alfred 8. Sheller; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


VESSELS STRICKEN FROM NAVY REGISTER. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Navy, reporting lists of vessels 
stricken from the Navy Register, under the provisions of the naval ap- 
propriation act approved August 5, 1882; which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WASHBURN. I move by unanimous consent to take from the 
House Calendar a joint resolution for present consideration. 

Mr. KELLEY. I must object to taking up any bill for present con- 
sideration. 

MORNING HOUR DISPENSED WITH. 

The SPEAKER. The first business is the morning hour for the call 
of committees for reports. 

Mr. KELLEY. move that the morning hour be dispensed with 
for to-day. k 

The SPEAKER. That requires a two-thirds vote. 

wane hour was dispensed with (two-thirds voting in favor 
thereof). 
DAILY SESSIONS UNTIL 6 O'CLOCK. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say to the House before going into Com- 
mittee of the Whole we may be able to sit until 6 o’clock each day 
until this bill is disposed of. Such will be my aim, and I think gen- 
tlemen having notice in advance can éasily arrange their affairs so we 
may be able without inconvenience to sit each day until that hour. 

Mr. BUCKNER. Let us meet at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. KELLEY. That breaks up the committee business. I should 
be glad to hear from my friends on the other side of the House whether 
or not, in view of the work before us, they regard this as an unreason- 
able request, 

Mr. MORRISON. Speaking for myself, and for some at least of those 
who agree with me in the consideration of the pending bill, I want to 
say I do not think it is an unreasonable request at this late day of the 
session to sit until 6 o’clock each day. I myself would prefer that than 
to have night sessions, which otherwise would be inevitable. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It will be satisfactory to this side of the House. 

TARIFF. 

Mr. KELLEY. With that understanding, then, I now move that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole to resume con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. Burrows, of Mi „in the 
Qos anes emia the = Aad the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 

uties on foreign imports, and for ot! urposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 

Acids, carbolic, benzoic, and pyrogaelic, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. ELLIS. I move to strike out from line 269 ‘‘carbolic acid” and 
that the same be added to the free-list. 

I do not want, Mr. Chairman, to take up the time of the committee 
unnecessarily, but I do desire to say in support of my motion that car- 
bolic acid is used as a disinfectant in immense quantities by the South- 
ern cities which are subject to visitations of yellow fever. I thinkthe 
State board of health of Louisiana, which is composed of some of its 
best citizens and its very highest medical talent, has demonstrated that 
yellow fever is an import and does not originate with us, and has suc- 
ceeded in destroying it by disinfecting it by the use of carbolic acid 
even after it has been introduced. 

It is used also in our Southern cities where the situation of the soil 
will not permit any underground sewerage. It is used by all our cities 
as a disinfectant for sanitary purposes. Itis used by our sanitary asso- 


ciations and by all our citizens, and the proposed tax is a tax absolutely 
on our salubrity. 

I feel very deeply interested in this, because New Orleans is the gate- 
way to the Mississippi Valley and is the guardian of the health of that 
valley, and I ask, inasmuch as very inconsiderable revenue is produced 
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from this article, only about $4,222 I believe, and the rate remains the 


same, this article be made just as cheap as possible to our people, who 
consume it in immense quantities, I hope my motion will ni and 
that carbolic acid will be placed on the free-list. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam not prepared, Mr. Chairman, to consent to the 
arrangement suggested by the gentleman from Louisiana. The carbolic 
acid is as important as a disinfectant in the Northern States as in the 
South, except in the brief season when the yellow-fever may prevail as 
an epidemic in that region. It is equally useful in every case as a 
municipal agent in connection with health where disease results from 
insufficient sewerage or drainage or other kindred causes, or from the 
want of personal care, cleanliness, and ventilation. There were 140,000 
pounds imported during the year 1882. 

Mr. HASKELL. One hundred and seventy-eight thousand pounds. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam informed by the gentleman from Kansas that 
the importations were 178,000 pounds in 1882. I would like at least 
to institute inquiries of a generous character, not from ies in in- 
terest, as to the importance of the retention of this duty before it is 
stricken down. I therefore ask leave to recur to this line, as Iam dis- 
pee to consent to the proposition of the gentleman if I find that it can 

done with propriety. Butif that duty of 10 percent. is of im 
to the maintenance of our chief source of supply for this in- 
deed I may say this quite recent sanitary agent, I should be unwilling 
to strike it down. I therefore ask that we may pass over this informally 
and recur to it hereafter. : 

Mr. ELLIS. I assent to that proposition, and hope it will meet the 
approval of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that this item be informally passed over, to 
be recurred to hereafter? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Acid, gallic, 50 cents per pound. 

Antimony, tartrate of, or tartar emetic, 10 cents per pound. 

Antimony, all salts of, fit for medicinal use, not otherwise provided for in this 
act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Chromic acid, 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Chromate and bi-chromate of potash, 3} cents per pound. 

Cobalt, oxide of, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol, 3 cents per pound. 

Iron, sulphate of, or copperas, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out lines 280 and 281 and put 
this article, sulphate of iron, or copperas, on the free-list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike ont lines 250 and 281: Iron, sulphate of, or copperas, one-quarter of 1 
cent per pound, 

Mr. CARLISLE. Thisis an article used in dyeing, and I think there 
is no reason why itshould remain on the dutiable list. The entire reve- 
nue to be collected from it during the next year after this bill shall go 
into operation will be $58.79; and I think it is very Toae e a Maes 
thing to retain upon this dutiable list this great mass of trash, if I may 
so denominate it, that has been carried on the tariff bill for years through 
every revision that has been made, simply because it has been found on 
the preceding list. I think all such articles as a rule should bestricken 
off. The time has come when we should get rid of them and simplify 
the tariff list as much as possible. 

For that reason and for the reason that it is a dye-stuff I think we 
ought to strike it out and put it upon the free-list; and I therefore make 
that motion. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BRIGGS having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMP- 
SON, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed a bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the 
House of tatives was requested: 

A bill (S. 2412) to encourage the holding of a world’s industrial and 
cotton centennial exposition in the year 1884; and 

A joint resolution (S. 109) presenting the thanks of Congress to John 
F. Slater, and for other purposes. 

The m further announced that the Senate insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill of the House 7049, ing appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1884, and for other p disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and asked a conference of the two Houses on the disagreeing 
vòtes thereon; and further that the Senate had appointed Messrs. 
PLUMB, ALLISON, and BECK managers at said conference on the part 
of the Senate. 

TARIFF. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways and Means, 
recognizing the importance of putting all elements of manufacture at as 
low a rate as possible, reduced the duty on this item to which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky refers 50 per cent., or from one-half'a cent a 
pound to one-quarter of a cent a pound. Iam not at all sure that this 
should not be put upon the free-list. It has been suggested that it is 
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brought in as ballast. This is misinformation, the article being mis- 
taken for another which does come in in that shape, because the whole of 
the importation in 1882 would not have made a considerable portion of 
a cargo for a large steamer. I think some ten tons only came in dur- 
ing that year. | 

But I wish, Mr. Chairman, to take this occasion to say that the rule 
that because an article yields but little duty is not a reason why it 
should be free, although suggested by the President and so frequently 
indorsed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], who elo- 
quently appealed to us the other day to go ‘‘ with me and the Presi- 
dent.” Picket lines should not be stricken from the system of warfare 
because picket lines never fight great battles. They have their use and 
so have many of these duties precisely the use of a picket line in mili- 
tary affairs in our economic affairs. Witness the case of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER], who came forward gallantly and pro- 

to put cotton-seed oil on the free-list because it yielded but $150 
duty, and probably cost $550 to collect it. But when representatives 
of his own and other cotton States suggested that they could not well 
meet their constituents if that was done he subsided and has not led 
the other side since then. And, as it is with the $150 collected on cot- 
ton-seed oil—— 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It was only $1.50. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam informed that it was only $1.50 collected on 
that article. I took the figures of the gentleman from Alabama, but it 
seems that he was as much mistaken in his figures asin his other point. 

Iam ready, however, that this should go upon the free-list. [Cries 
of: ‘‘ Vote!” tVYote!”] 

Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. The question is on agreeing to the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Acetate of lead, brown, 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend, sir, by striking out the word 
“four” in this line and inserting ‘‘three.’’ According to the returns 
or tables presented here by the Committee on Ways and Means there is 
none of this article imported under the present rate of duty, which is 
prohibitory. The Tariff Commission propose to reduce the duty from 
5 cents to 3 cents a pound. The Committee on Ways and Means recom- 
mend in this bill a duty of 4 cents a pound. qe, now to amend 
by reducing the rate to that suggested by the iff Commission. 

Now, the acetate of lead, brown and white, is much used in paints, 
and it is very important, looking to the widespread use of that article, 
that the duty on it should be as low as can possibly be made. 

I do not know what the ad valorem equivalentof either of these rates 

for we have nothing in our returns which shows what was the unit 
of value, the present duty being, as I understand, entirely prohibitory. 

Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman from Virginia allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask the gentleman if the best disposition of this 
matter would not be to ask consent to return to these products of lead 
after action has been had on lead itself? I had intended to ask that that 
course be taken. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think we had better fix this now. 

Mr. KASSON. I desire in any case, when we reach lead itself, to ask 
to be permitted to return to this item, because it is important we should 
keep up the proper relations between any material and its products. 

Mr. TUCKER. It will be proper to keep that in view when we come 
to the article of lead, on which we have raised the rate very much above 
what the commission recommended. 

Mr. KASSON. If we reduce the rate on lead, then it would be proper 
to reduce it pro rata here. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think it would be better to begin by making a re- 
duction here. 

Mr. HASKELL. If we touch these rates on the products of lead we 
have to change the rates on lead ore and pig-lead. The commission 
recommended this change on the products of lead because they had rec- 
ommended a reduction on the ore and pig-lead. The committee restore 
the rates on the ore and pig-lead and these products of pig-lead for the 
reason and the sho that all our silver in allour Western Territories, 
ornine-tenths of it, comes out to-day mixed in galena with thelead. And 
if we reduce the rate on pig-lead, which is so intimately associated with 
our silver products, it was in evidence before the committee that per- 
haps 50 per cent. of the mines in Colorado, in New Mexico, in Utah, 
and in Nevada would be utterly unable to proceed in their silver pro- 
duction. 

We found this matter of pig-lead was intimately associated with the 
production of silver. Our committee was flooded with circulars from 


the owners of every silver mine in the mining States, from the smeltin 
interests, and from the experts in valuable ore, insisting that we shoul 
protect the crude lead of this country, not only as an industry valuable 
in itself but as an industry directly associated with our great silver 
products. : 

In the States of Missouri and Kansas alone there is to-day a popula- 


tion of 30,000 people directly dependent on this lead industry. We 
are increasing the product every year. We are in control of the Amer- 
ican market. The prices are not high, and the reduction recommended 
by the commission would have closed up work in the mines in Kansas 
and in Missouri beyond all question. 

I made a most accurate and careful computation on their rates. I 
was aided by men entirely familiar with the industry in Missouri, and 
I found that the commission’s rate was destructive of the entire mining 
interest there, as well as reaching out through all the western territory, 
seriously crippling silver production. It was in that view and from 
that standpoint as a great economical and wise measure, further reach- 
ing than mere lead production, that the duty on pig-lead was retained 
at the present rate. There has been no advance in the duty. It is 
held at the present rate, and I urge upon the careful attention of this 
committee not only the importance of the lead industry by itself, but 
the importance of legislating conservatively upon a matter that lies at 
the very root of the silver-producing interest of this country. Our 
committee received representations upon the subject from every silver- 
mining locality. 

Lon CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on the pending amend- 
men 

Mr. KASSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] allow 
me in his time to ask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] a 
question? 

Mr. KASSON. I yield, that the gentleman may ask a question. 

Mr. TUCKER. I would like to ask my friend from Kansas what is 
the unit of value in this case? 

Mr. HASKELL. It is now about 5} or 6 cents. On the pig-lead it 
is 5} or 6 cents. On the acetate it is 15 or 16 cents. 

Mr. TUCKER. On the acetate, white, 15 or 16 cents? 

Mr. HASKELL. The acetate of lead, white, higher than that. 
Some of it is for medicinal purposes of a refined character. 

Mr. TUCKER. What is the value of acetate of lead, brown ? 

Mr. HASKELL. I can not give the figure at this moment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. LIrise toa question oforder. I understand this amend- 
ment has been debated for ten minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] offers 
an amendment to the amendment, to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KASSON. I do that for the purpose of calling the attention of 
gentlemen on both sides of the House to a mode of facilitating action 
on this subject. It is admitted by gentlemen on both sides that there 
must be a certain relation between the duty on the raw material and 
the duty on the various products included in lines 282 to 289 of this bill. 
Now, we simply waste time in attempting to adjust the matter here 
and bringing on a debate before we get to the substratum on which all 
should rest. 

I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
[Mr. KELLEY] if it is not better for us to reserve the lines 252 to 289, 
both inclusive, to be considered hereafter in case a change is made in 
the rate of duty on lead itself? 


Mr. KELLEY. I object to that. 

Mr. KASSON. If the chairman objects, then let the debate run on. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object to assuming that the rate will be changed. 

Mr. KASSON. It is precisely what the gentleman did in regard to 
carbolic acid. 

Mr. KELLEY. That was for the purpose of obtaining information. 


The information on this subject we already have before us. 

Mr. KASSON. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HORR. Irenewit. It has occurred to me that the whole ques- 
tion of the duty on lead might as well be settled here as anywhere. I 
trust the House will not cut this duty down. 

I dislike to occupy the attention of the committee; but my ex- 
perience for years in mining and smelting this article enables‘me to 
speak from actual experience in reference to this industry in the United 
States. It has been struggling against great odds for the last twenty 
years. The lead mines of the Old World have been able to reduce the 
production of lead in this country and at times to almost jeopardize 
the great mining interests, in the State of Missouri especially. 

My friend from Illinois [ Mr. TOWNSHEND] is always making speeches 
in behalf of the laboring millions. If he understood this question he 
would for once speak on the side of this duty. 

The miners of Missouri who have worked in this industry for the 
last twenty years have worked at anything but remunerative rates. 
The mines there are owned and worked by small companies, or by in- 
dividual laborers. This industry in the State of Missouri is one of the 
largest in that State. The tariff duty to-day is not sufficient to enable 
those men to accumulate wealth to any great extent. This duty is en- 
tirely in the interest of the men who dig the ore. 

: Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. HORR. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Isit not a fact that the people engaged in mining 
lead in the States of Missouri and Michigan make larger profits than 
the people engaged in raising wheat, corn, and other agricuitural prod- 
ucts in those States? And if not so, then why do the people in those 
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States leave agricultural pursuits and engage in a more unprofitable 
business ? 

Mr. HORR. Iwill tell the gentleman frankly. In the State of Mis- 
souri I kept careful estimates of this matter for six years and I know 
that the men who mine lead in that State do not average $1 a day for 
their work. The gentleman from Kentucky asks me why these men 
remain in that business. I can not answer him except that it is from 
this fact: Every now and then a man will strike a bunch or pocket and 
make $400 to $500 in a week. And the human mind is so constituted 
that when you give an element of chance to any business people will 
hang to it even in rags. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman think it good policy to encour- 
age them in that course ? 

Mr. HORR. It is the only way you will ever get these mines de- 

yeloped. 
Mr. ROBESON. Permit me to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] whether the experience of civilization does not show 
that that country is most prosperous and powerful which multiplies its 
kinds of labor? And whether the experience of the world has ever 
taught any lesson more plainly than that a purely agricultural people 
is a dependent and unprosperous people? 

Mr. CARLISLE. The experience of the world has developed the fact 
that that country will never be prosperous whose people engage in un- 
profitable pursuits. 

Mr. ROBESON. I admit all that; but is it not the policy of every 
country to make profitable every pursuit that can be so made? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Yes; but you donot p to make this pursuit 
poe of itself. You to compel the consumers to bear the 

oss of an unprofitable business which those engaged in the business 
would otherwise bear themselves. 

Mr. HORR. My experience has been that that State and that coun- 
try is most prosperous which develops every one of its possible industries. 

The State of Missouri is covered with lead mines. The La 
Motte mine, which was worked during the French war in the last cen- 
tury, is worked to-day. 

The men in the State of Missouri who are engaged in this business 
are hard-working, industrious people. They mine on asmall royalty; 
each man as a rule mines for himself. I say that we will mistake our 
duty here if we reduce the tariff on this article and so strike down this 

t industry in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HORR. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. I renew the amendment. When I rose before it was 
solely for the purpose of facilitating the consideration of the bill. But 
it seems to be determined to precipitate debate upon a very important 
question before we reach the very foundation for the consideration of 
the question. I am therefore forced to say now what I should other- 
wise have said on arriving at the main question. 

It is useless to claim that we should reduce the duty on the numer- 
ous products from a raw material if properly adjusted before readjust- 
ing the duty on the raw material, for this duty renders the duty onits 
products indispensable. I admit that if you keep up the duty on the 
raw material you must keep it at a reasonable rate—substantially these 
figures—upon its products. But it is not necessary, it is not right, to 
keep up the high duty on lead ore and pig-lead because of the poorer 
mines which furnish only a small part of the national product. Iam 
a protectionist, sir, for the national interests, but not for yd ane 
interest. I wish to maintain the industries upon which our independ- 
ence of foreign countries rests and upon which our great resources and 
employment of home labor depend. But you are not proceeding upon 
the principle of national protection when you say that we must base 
our rate of duty upon the poorest enterprise which the country can show 
and make that profitable. This is bounty for individuals. I am for 
aye agen not as we ty m aad enterprises in individual cases, but 
to keep my country alive and keep it prosperous, and keep our mone 
at home instead of sending it abroad. <j á 

We have lead mines that are rich—none richer in the world—pro- 
ducing abundantly for national wantsand national interests. Weought 
not to take the best either as a standard, no more than take the low- 
est, but to take that average which sustains the interests of our coun- 
try in Peoaperons activity. The commission has so fixed the duty on 
lead that the average interests of the country are protected; and I beg 
that those of us who are for protection of the nation, not the protec- 
tion of individuals alone, may not be crowded to the wall upon this 
question of protection. We are willing to go to the utmost length to 
prożect the national interests; but I repeat that where the average in- 
terest is protected we are not willing to go to the length of making a 
bad investment a good one at the public expense. [Applause.] 

Now, sir, this is one of those cases. I say that the lead mines of this 
country on the average are amply protected at the commission rates. 
I know there are some mines where it is claimed (and I do not deny 
the truth of the claim) that the owners may barely make the business 
profitable at present rates. But when a higher rate of duty is asked 
for that reason, I say it does not rest on that just principle of protec- 
tion which the Republican party defends. I ask thatthe rate proposed 
by the commission, which has been considered carefully, adopted care- 
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fully, and recommended carefully to the House, may be the rate upon 
this raw material. Ifit be, then it is admitted on both sides you may 
reduce proportionately the rates upon these products. 

Mr. BELFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree fully with the sen- 
timents expressed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson]. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, we can not hear the gentleman. 
This is a very important question, lying at the very threshold of this 
discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] 
will suspend his remarks until the committee comes to order. 

Mr. BELFORD (after a pause). Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment 
ago, I do not agree fully with the sentiments expressed by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. He says it is not the object of this Congress to pro- 
tect individual interests, but to protect nationalinterests. But of what 
do these national interests consist except of a combination of individual 
interests? Pennsylvania asks me to protect her pig-iron; New Jersey 
asks me to protect her silk interests; Connecticut asks me to protect her 
cutlery manufactures; Vermont wants me to vote to protect her wool; 
Louisiana to protect her sugar. It is the combination of these several 
great interests that constitutes the interest of the whole nation and 
contributes to its prosperity. 

I stand on this floor for the protection of lead. As the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania fights for the protection of pig-iron or the gentleman 
from New York for the protection of salt, I say that you have no right 
to ask me to vote for the protection of those interests which are so whole- 
some and vital to the welfare of these several States, and then strike 
down an interest which is paramount and pre-eminent in my own. 
What is the condition of things in Colorado? We have, as the gentle- 
man from Iowa says, large and rich mines; but it is an undispntable 
fact that if you reduce the tariffon lead 1 cent per pound you will close 
every mine in the Leadville district—a district that turns into the finan- 
cial channels of this country over $18,000,000 a year. 

I say that is the testimony of every miner in that region. It is 
the testimony of every smelter. And why is itso? Because those 
mines runs low in silver and the profit of working them is derived from 
the smelting of the lead. If you reduce it 1 centa pound in the State 
of Colorado you take $20 a ton from the value of the ore, and it be- 
comes utterly impossible to work your mines, because you can not pay 
to the smelter the cost of smelting your ores. Therefore I say I am 
opposed to any legislation that will reduce the tariff on lead. I say, 
while I will vote for the protection of all other interests, I ask gentle- 
men on both sides of this House to consider with care and deliberation 
the vast importance of the tariff which protects this great industry. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HORR rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on the pending amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Objection was made. 

The question was taken; and the pro formaamendment was rejected. 

Mr. HORR. I move to strike out the last two words. I do not do 
it for the purpose of detaining the House, but I can not it the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] e here to this 
House to go by without entering my solemn protest against a theory 
which will strike down the bulk of the real interests of this nation. 

Now I speak more to-day in behalf of the State of Missouri, because 
I know more about her lead interests than those of any other State. 

The gentleman forgets that in this country one great difficulty with 
this lead question is that they export the ore from hereto the Old World, 
where they have facilities for getting the silver out of it, and then flood 
it back upon us, and in that way also injure our market. 

Now this is a peculiarindustry in the State of Missouri. Itis not the 
industry of rich men there, although the Saint Jo mine and the Granby 
and the Joplin are mines of large wealth; but the great bulk of lead in 
that State is made by men who dig the ore and take it to their little 
furnaces. ‘Two thousand dollars will build a smelting furnace with all 
its appurtenances in which they can make a wagon-load of lead every 
day. There are in thatState, scattered all over the southern portions of 
it, mines which enable the workingmen of the mine to eke out some- 
times a comfortable existence, but there are always enough there fora 
living. They are struggling against fate almost at times. 
lead is only remunerative enough to enable them te work those mines 
at all. 

Ido not careanything about the rich minesof Nevada. Themen Iam 
talking for are these men who own these works and who produce their 
millions of pounds of this metal every year. They need our care and 
our protection, and I appeal to you, gentlemen, on both sides of the 
House not to permit the notions of the gentleman from Iowa to strike 
down this industry. Our country needs to stand by it. We are pros- 
perous only as we build up every enterprise it is possible to build up in 
this country, this among the rest. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask to know what amendment is pending with the 
view of ascertaining: 

Mr. HORR. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not 
close debate on this important point. 
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Mr. KELLEY. I waut to find out what substantial amendment is 
Pear. TUCKER. Thereisanimportantamendment pending to reduce 
the duty on acetate of lead. 

The . The pending amendment isto strike out 4 cents 
and insert 3 cents. 

Mr. TUCKER. It lies at the foundation of the whole thing, because 
if we get back to this under my motion it will reduce all the duties on 
lead. 

Mr. HERBERT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ala- 
bama on the pending amendment. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, the question is on reducing the 
duty imposed by the Ways and Means Committee on acetate of lead 
from 4 to 3 cents per pound. It is to put it at the rate which was rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Commission, and adopted also, as I under- 
stand, by the Senate. 

We understand this question depends on another one, namely, the 
tariff to be placed on lead. The other day when we had up the ques- 
tion of tax or no tax on acidulated phosphates we were told that the 
question all depended on the tax or tariff on lead. So we find a com- 
plete mesh-work, every thread of this mesh, every link of the chain, 
d ding on another. 

e testimony before the Tariff Commission shows that this article is 
taxed 150 per cent., and that that tax is absolutely prohibitory; that 
this article largely enters in one shape or another into nearly all our 
manufactures. So that when we come to discuss one single item com- 
posed in great part of lead that great question comes up, and in the 
course of it, as the gentleman from New Jersey stated, as a natural con- 
sequence of his policy, an agricultural people always must be poor. 

So they must, Mr. Chairman. If they are to have a chain of duties, 
one after another, hanging around their necks all the time, it follows 
as a natural logical consequence that the agriculturists of this country, 
with all of its wealth, with all of its resources, with its fertile soil, with 
the rain and with the sunshine, with the immense crops we produce, 
must always remain poor, unless we can break the link of this chain 
somewhere that binds them to poverty. I think we ought to try to do 
it right here. It seems to me that this is a question in which all of the 
people of this country are concerned. Compare the miners who are in- 
terested here—their interests with the interests of the whole le 
who, in one form or another, are the consumersoflead. The gentleman 
from Michigan said he did not plead for the great lead mines of Nevada, 
Missouri, and Colorado, but that he pleads for the poor men who are 
working the little mines; that they are able to eke out simply a miser- 
able existence under the present tariff. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. HORR. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. ROBESON. I renew it. 

I stated, as a } Rime om) that no nation depending wholly upon agri- 
zulture for the development of her resources and the employment of 
her people had ever been other than weak and dependent, except for 
the mere p of defense. I repeat that proposition as one which 
will never be denied by statesmen, and which is the result of the ob- 
servation of every student of political history. It was the remark ofa 
wise and philosophic state man that while some small reasoners contend 
that to encourage the wants of a people is a mistake of political economy, 
that it is a virtue to decrease and almost a crime to increase them, yet 
that nation is most powerful and influential in the history of the world 
which encourages the wants of its people, and thereby encourages the 
enterprise and ingenuity of its laboring communities. Here are found 
the true sources of national wealth, influence, and power. 

My principle is just the opposite of the principle entertained and 
championed by the gentleman from Virginia and my friend from Ken- 
tucky. They seem to believein striking down all the struggling indus- 
tries of the people, till the labor of the country, deprived of the stim- 
ulus and the markets, is reduced to the level of competing industries, 
mere employment upon one industry, dependent for all its supplies and 
most of its necessities upon foreign capitaland manufacture. I[ believe 
in building up every individual enterprise in this country. I believe 
in encouraging, sustaining, and protecting them. I would not strike 
them down as my friend from Iowa suggests, if I do not misunder- 
stand him, because it is simply—— 

Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. ROBESON. Inamoment. He says, if I do not mistake him, 
that he would protect the great industries of this country. Now, I be- 
lieve with the gentleman from Colorado that the great industries of this 
country are made up of the innumerable small industries of the peo- 
ple which pour into and supply the great stream of its development; 
that this stream depends for its depth and volume upon the tribute of 
a thousand rills which find their native springs in the home industries 
of the people—— 

Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman now allow me to say, that he 


may not misunderstand me, what I said was that in adjusting the rate 


of duty upon the protective principle that adjustment should be made 


to protect the national production, and should neither be based upon 
the lowest nor the highest—— 

Mr. ROBESON. I agree to that as a general principle; but lead is a 
national production, and it enters into the production of another great 
national production—that is, silver. But what I was protesting against 
is the tendency which I see manifested here. I would not strike at an 
industry merely because it is small and ing and merely because 
it does not produce large revenue. I donot believe the great industries 
as a class need so much protection as those which are feebler; to con- 
fine our protection to those interests which are carried on only with the 
largest means and out of the largest resources. That is the policy which 
makes the rich richer and the poor poorer; and I believe it is true 
triotism as well as true political philosophy to build up individual in- 
dustries and enterprise, to encourage individual Jabor, so that by giving 
to the individual workman the chance of accumulation and the inspira- 
tion of ambition, you lift up the whole substratum of society, make a 
free government safe, lasting, and progressive. [Here the hammer fell. } 
And I want to say to the friends of this principle on this side of the 
House who believe in encouraging American industry that you must 
stand by your principle in detail or you will lose it as a system. When 
the enemies of the right principle associate themselves for an attack, 
friends of that principle must stand together on picket-line and fight in 
concert, else they and their interest ‘‘ will fall, one by one, the misera- 
ble victims of a despicable struggle.” 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Is there no limit to the time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey ? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes; I am done. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New Jersey in the course of his remarks has flagrantly misrepresented 
the position of this side of the House upon the tariff question, and I have 
no doubt that he has also particularly misrepresented the views of the 
gentleman from Kentucky and the gentleman from Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of provoking further discussion on this feature of the bill. For 
myself I desire tosay that I am not now a free-trader, for the reason that 
owing to the present necessities of the Government for more revenue 
than can be properly raised by means of internal revenue, I know such 
a system would be impracticable unless direct taxation is resorted to. 
I want to say further that I am as familiar with the views of members 
of this side as the gentleman from New Jersey can hope to be, and I tell 
him no one holds a seat here who is now an absolute free-trader under 
the present circumstances. Therefore the flippant manner in which 
gentlemen accuse this- side of the House of being free-traders and de- 
siring the destruction of industries has no foundation whatever. 

I am not a protectionist. I am opposed to protection for the sake of 
protection, because, sir, I look upon it as legalized robbery; I look upon 
it as a scheme to filch from the pockets of one class in order to enrich 
another, and the class which is most extensively represented by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Chairman, my position is, and I doubt not it is the position of 
nine-tenths of those on this side, that we favor a revenue tariff; but we 
are in favor of so adjusting the tariff as to afford such incidental protec- 
tion to the feeble industries that most need stimulation and encourage- 
ment. That is substantially the position of this side of the House. 

I tose, however, for another p . I can see as good reason for 
levying the duty on lead at the rate fixed by this bill as there is for 
placing the duty as it does on copper, on nickel, and on iron. If you 
should reduce the duty on lead you should likewise reduce the duty on 
the other articles mentioned. 

There is another article to which I want to call attention. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have put a duty upon all the metals except 
quicksilver, Iam amazed to see, with their professed friendship for 
labor, that they propose to strike down the interest of some 2,000 la- 
borers engaged in the production of quicksilver in California and the 
5,000 persons dependent upon that labor. I have been advised of some 
ten mines in California; there are perhaps others in the country. In 
these mines there is invested over $30,000,000. I am also informed that 
there is not a mine now running which is notlosing money. The largest 
mine in the world is the old Almaden mine of Spain. It is owned by 
the Rothschilds. And if our American mines are crushed out the Span- 
ish mines will furnish all that will be used in this country. Why are 
the advocates of protection so anxious to keep out of the country other 
foreign products and yet open the door to the Rothschilds’s quicksilver? 
If you place this article on the free-list, and leave the duty on copper, 
iron, and on nickel, I would like the committee to give a good reason. 
for doing so. I am opposed to the protection of quicksilver for the sake 
of protection, as well as anything else; but I insist, while you are pro- 
tecting industries, you shall treat them all fairly. I believe in fair play 
allround. As we are compelled to collect duties on imports, why not 
subject quicksilver as well as the other metals to taxation? 

Quicksilver is used in smelting silver and gold, and isentitled tothe 
benefit which flows from protection as well as these other metals. I 
have risen chiefly for the purpose of asking some member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to explain why they put quicksilver on the 
free-list and leave the tariff on the other metals? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment to the amendment is 
exhausted. 
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Mr. ROBESON. I withdraw it. 

Mr. KELLEY. I renew the pro forma amendment. 

On thesubject of quicksilver it is sufficient for me to say, *‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” When that item is reached in its 
order I shall not hesitate to express my convictions. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the real amendment, 
which is to the item ‘‘acetate of lead, brown, 4 cents per pound.” The 
duty is now 5 cents. Thecommittee resolved to reduce it to 4 cents per 
pound, a reduction of 20 per cent. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What does the commission recommend ? 

Mr. KELLEY. The commission have recommended 1} cents per 
pound on pig-lead. On thisarticle, acetate of lead, brown, they recom- 
mended 3 cents per pound. The committee have restored the duty on 
lead to 2 cents and raised the rates on acetate of lead, brown and white, 
and the other products of lead proportionately, and only proportionately. 

Naw I come back to the question of lead. Before we made lead du- 
tiable at a protective rate we imported most of our consumption. We 
exported our ores from Colorado, Utah, and elsewhere to Swansea, in or- 
der to have the lead and the silver and the copper separated. Not so 
now. Protection has encouraged enterprise, capital, and skill; and in 
the year 1881, out of a consumption of 120,000 tons of lead, 117,000 
tons were of our own production; not as before of our own production 
at the mine, but imported as foreign lead, because we had been unable 
to smelt the ores and separate them. 

How is itnow, sir? I passed partof the summer in Coloradoand in the 
neighboring States. Thereare smelting-establishments now in Colorado 
as perfect, if not more perfect, than any at Swansea or elsewhere in the 
world, producing absolutely perfect work. Down in the very heart of 
Colorado at Pueblo is a smelting-works presided over by a graduate of 
Harvard and its scientific school, where they not only produce the pig- 
lead, but are supplying the people of our mining regions with skeet- 
lead, with shot, with lead-pipe, and saving to them the expense of ex- 
porting the ore to England and importing the lead from England to the 
Atlantic coast. 

There are also the Argentine Works at Kansas city, the great works 
in Missouri, to which Iwas taken. And everywhere the men in charge 
of these great industries, as well as the miners of Leadville and other 
sections in which argentiferous galena is produced, implored me to 
stand by the 2-cent rate of duty on lead as a determining factor of the 
value not only of these smelting-works but of the mines from which 
silver was produced, but was produced as a secondary product, lead being 
the chief product. I therefore ask the Committee of the Whole tostand 
by that line and all that follow it relating to the products of lead. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to say a word or two upon my own amend- 
ment after all that has been said on the other side. Before I proceed 
to do that I wish to make one remark in reply to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON]. 

The principle which we advocate is not that which he has attributed 
tous. We are not in favor of striking down struggling industries. I 
have already said that, revenue-tariff man as I am, I am only for such 
a reduction of the present high rates of protective duties as will not de- 
stroy the struggling industries of the country, but will limit the enor- 
mous profits they are making at the expense of the consuming classes. 

The gentleman said something about his being in favor of protection 
as a means of building up the industries of the country and that we 
were opposed to that. The whole doctrine that we maintain is just 
this: if there is an industry that is profitless without governmental help, 
and the Government gives it help, it can only become profitable at the 
expense of the consuming classes; and while the producer is protected 
and makes a profit he makes it out of the profits of other people engaged 
in other industries, and the result is that the great mass of national in- 
dustries is not at all increased in their profits. 

The doctrine which we maintain is that if you can build up a profit- 
able Perey er which will hae nti) and make profits fairly with- 
out doing so at the expense of other people, then we say God speed. 

Mr. ROBESON. And at the same time — 

Mr. TUCKER. I can not be interrupted now. On this matter of 
lead the Tariff Commission pro; to reduce the duty on the metal, 
lead, which lays at the foundation of the acetates of lead, in this way: 
the present rate of duty on lead ore is 1} cents per pound, and the Tariff 
Commission proposes a duty of 1 cent per pound. The Committee on 
Ways and Means pro to retain the present rate of duty of 1} cents 
per pound, Now, that rate of duty of 14 cents per pound is equivalent 
to 65 per cent. ad valorem on the crude ore. 

The present rate of duty on lead ore and lead dross is 65 per cent. ad 
valorem, and the Committee on Ways and Means propose to keep the 
duty at that rate. If you cut it down to 1 cent per pound, as the Tariff 
Commission proposes, the duty would still be 40 per cent. ad valorem. 
On lead in pigs, bars, &c., the duty is now 2 cents and 1} cents per 
pound. The Tariff Commission } gvalese a duty of 1} cents per pound, 
and the Committee on Ways and Means propose to keep it at 2 cents 


pound. ‘That is at the rate of 60 per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. HORR. Will the gentleman permit me right here? 
Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 
Mr. HORR. Allow me tosuggest to the gentleman that lead ore con- 
tains 87 per cent. of lead—is almost as heavy as lead itself. 
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Mr. TUCKER. Thatmay be; but Iam referring to the tables toshow 
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the rate of duty ad valorem which the committee proposes to retain on 
lead ore. We on this side propose to reduce the rate to 40 per cent. ad 
valorem instead of 65 per cent. 

As I understand acetate of lead, brown, is valued at about 5 cents a 
pound; and the present rate of duty on that article is 5 cents per pound 
or 100 per cent. ad valorem. The Committee on Ways and Means pro- 
pose to reduce it to 4 cents a pound, which will be80 per cent. ad valo- 
rem. I propose to reduce it to 3 cents a pound, which will be 60 per 
cent. ad valorem. In Heaven’s name is not 40 per cent. ad valorem on 
lead ore and dross sufficient? and is not 60 per cent. ad valorem on ace- 
tate of lead, brown, which enters into all the paints used by the people, 
a sufficient rate of duty? 

Mr. HERBERT. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say that 
Mr. Dix, who testified before the Tariff Commission, stated that the pres- 
ent rate of duty was 150 per cent. ad valorem. s 

Mr. TUCKER. So Iam within the mark. 

Mr. HERBERT. Three cents per pound would be equivalent to 90 
per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ifyou will look at this whole industry of lead, to 
which gentlemen have referred, you will find that the manufacturers 
of lead in bars, sheets, &c., according to the returns of the census, act- 
ually made 40 per cent. profit on the capital en inthe man 
deducting the price of the ore and the wages paid for labor, which left 
nearly 40 per cent. profit. Now, why should we keep up that high 
rate of duty? 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HASKELL. I am willing that a vote should be taken now. 

Mr. KELLEY. I withdraw my pro forma amendment, and desire 
the vote taken on the main question. 

The question was upon the amendment of Mr. TUCKER, in line 282, 
to strike out “4” and insert ‘‘3;’’ so that the clause would read: 


Acetate of lead, brown, 3 cents per pound. 


The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 69, 
noes 92, 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. TUCKER called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TUCKER and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 80, noes 96. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Acetate of lead, white, 6 cents per pound. 


Mr. MORRISON. I move to amend the clause just read by striking 
out ‘‘six,”’ the rate proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and inserting ‘“‘five,’’ the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission. Of 
course, if my amendment should prevail it will involve the necessity of 
changing the rate on lead from the rate fixed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means to that proposed by the Tariff Commission. 

The discussion upon this subject has disclosed to the House the true 
character of this bi The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] sup- 
ports the proposition for a reduction of the rates of duty on this article, 
and urges it with an argument akin to that advanced by many of the 
men who made the earlier history of our country, and who are claimed 
to have been protectionists. He advocates it on the ground of what 
used to be called by some Democrats and is still called by some Dem- 
ocrats ‘incidental protection;”’ that protection which results from lay- 
ing on our competitors a tax for revenue or for any other purpose, and 
which I have said was formerly called by its advocates ‘incidental pro- 

ion. ” 

It was called by Mr. Garfield a tariff for revenue, with such just dis- 
crimination as would give our own people the advan: That is not 
the tariff proposed by this bill. This bill discloses the purpose of the 
protectionists of the present day not to be content with incidental pro- 
tection. They are not content with that protection which comes of 
natural advantages, increased by the cost of importation from abroad 
and by rates of revenue. Protection as represented here will only “be 
satisfied with that advantage which comes not from our skill, our in- 
telligence, and, as I have said, our natural advantages, re-enforced with 
a tax on our competitors for revenue, butinsiston thatadvantage which 
comes from Jaw. That which they can not obtain by skill and enter- 
prise, natural advantages, and duties for revenue, these gentlemen pro- 
pose to take by Jaw under this bill and keep. That is the protection 
which this bill demands, and which such gentlemen as Mr. MCKINLEY, 
of Ohio, and those who support the bill in its spirit and purpose de- 
mand, and which these gentlemen intend to have or to have no bill at 
all; a protection moré exacting than that which we have to-day is what 
they will have before they consent to any change in the present law. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ROBESON] has said substan- 
tially that a nation will be always poor if it upon agriculture. 
Agriculture has made and is making our country prosperous and great, 
and our agriculturists are not poor; they can only be made so by such 
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legislation as he proposes, taxing them to support employments and in- 
dustries which ts unprofitable. He assumes, too, that whoever will 
not give and does not favor his degree of protection does favor a reduc- 
tion in the w: of labor, and that nothing but his rates of duty will 
save from y destruction all our manufacturing industries. A gen- 
tleman so intelligent as the gentleman from New Jersey can not but 
know that the rates of wages are regulated by the profits of agriculture 
and the wages it affords; when he reduces these by racy Sag aera 
to support other and it may be unprofitable industries he decreases 
and does not add to the ratesof wages regulated by them. [Applause. ] 

Neither can it be true, Mr. Chairman, that any harm can or will come 
to any legitimate industry by a moderate reduction of our enormous tax- 
ation which is the purpose of the amendment I propose as well as amend- 
ments proposing reductions made by other gentlemen. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iwillsay tothe committee that the whole argument 
on this subject was made on the former line, except that we here reduce 
the rate from 10 cents in the existing law to 6. I hope the amendment 
will be voted down, and I call for a vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to strike out the last word. I do so for 
the purpose of saying that I concur with the object sought by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson]. I understand that there is quite a 
difference between protection and prohibition, and on the one side be- 
tween a reasonable, just, discriminating protectionist and on the other 
hand a prohibition ‘‘ sharp.” 

The Tariff Commission, who have examined this subject quite as 
carefully as the Ways and Means Committee, have fixed the rate on lead 
at 40percent. I have no doubt that this rate would give such protection 
as is needed to lead along the water ways and in the great plains of the 
continent. But it is now sought to raise the rateto 65 per cent., I be- 
lieve. Why? Inorderto be able to transport your lead from the heart 
of the continent and the crown of the Rocky Mountains to tide water. 

I wish now to suggest this instance as a fair illustration of the gener- 
alizations which are poured into this House. We had from the gentle- 
man from New Jersey the generalization of “ protection.” We concur 
in the grand idea of protection; but in this case, when you apply that 
generalization to lead, whom do you mean to protect? The owner of 
the mine, the-bonanza silver kings? We all of us believe in the gen- 
eralization of a protection of American labor; but when you come to 
apply it in this instance you find it to be railroad companies which 
transport the Colorado lead. Are you aiming to protect the man who 
works at low wages, who earns his bread by his daily labor, the Ameri- 
can laboring man, in behalf of whom all our sympathies are enlisted ? 
Who are the laborers to be protected in this case? The railroad kings 
who control the transportation lines across the continent. 

It is just as well to analyze these questions a little, and not be car- 
ried away by great generalizations. In this instance, in place of the 
idea of ‘‘protection,’’ substitute your bonanza king; and do not be 
bamboozled with the great idea of ‘‘labor,’’ as but another name for 
the Union Pacific Railway. 

I stand with the commission on this point. I hold that as the com- 
mittee exercised its judgment in discriminating whether the rateshould 
he 40, 50, or 60 per cent., so every man on this floor has the right to 
discriminate; and I rest my judgment upon the rates fixed by the Tar- 
iff Commission, believing that commission to have given as full exam- 
ination to the question and to have reached in all probability as fair a 
conclusion as gentlemen who address us on this floor. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I have a word to say when it is 
charged on this floor that this protective rate on lead is in the interest 
of “bonanza kings.” Irepresent personally in my district an industry 
with which I am as familiar as with agriculture; and I live upon a farm. 
I represent 20,000 people, dependent upon this rate—not ‘‘bonanza 
kings,” but men in the plain garb of the laboring man, who last fall 
gathered about the stand and looked me in the face to the number of 
2,000 in Cherokee and Crawford counties, and urged me, if I believed in 
the protection of American labor, to care for the interests of Missouri and 
Kansas, where 50,000 people live upon the lead interest of that section. 


Every miner there gets every dollar that the lead yields. No gian 
poration hires him. If he finds a big lump of lead the profit is his. It 
is the poor man’s profit, the miner’s profit; and since any sane man can 
see that we are to have a protective bill if anything, I propuse to stand 
here in defense of the workingmen, the poor workingmen of my district 
whose votes sent me here to plead their cause. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say just one word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the present amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment and then 
renew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to say just one word, and it is this: I con- 


curin protecting labor. I have no doubt in my mind whatever that the 
rate fixed by the commission of 40 per cent. will protect the lead inter- 
est of Missouri and of Kansas. 

Mr. HASKELL. They say it will not. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I have the floor now. 

Mr. HASKELL, I know as much about it as the commission. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That may be, but the strong probability is the 
commission is correct, and for this reason: One great element in the 
cost of lead or its price is the cost of transportation, and in that portion 
of the continent you are near water ways, as are also the mines of the 
Superior region. I have no doubt in the world that 40 per cent. is suf- 
ficient. Ifit is not I would be willing to make it sufficient. But the 
question here is, not whether 40 per cent. is sufficient or not, but it-is 
between 40 per cent,, which I believe to be sufficient for the interest 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, and on the other hand 65 per cent., 
to make, as the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] tells us, the 
poor silver mines of Colorado profitable, or in other words to put on a 
rate that will enable them to take their lead from the top of the Rocky 
Mountains to tide water, and then come to the miner of Kansas and 
tell him and the farmer of Kansas that such rate was necessary to give 
that protection to the summit of the Rocky Mountains, with all its 
golden glory and purple, in order that he might make wages when 
everybody knows he can make them fairly and squarely at 40 per cent. 
hed ee is the issue. That is the difference between Kansas and 

orado. à 

Mr. BELFORD. Mr. Chairman, my distinguished friend from Kansas 
[Mr. ANDERSON] has joined the free-trade . I hail his departure 
with sorrow, and I have no doubt my distinguished friend from Missouri 
will hail his incoming with joy. He says this tariff on lead is made for 
the benefit of bonanza kings of Colorado. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Kansas to whom he sells his corn and his wheat and his 
cattle and his poultry except to the miners of my State? These mines 
which he alleges are owned by bonanza kings give employment in one 
town to 40,000 people, and those people buy the corn and consume the 
wheat and use the oats and feast on the poultry that are produced in 
the State of Kansas. And I desire, for the benefit of his people as well 
as for the benefit of my own, to protect the great interests of the West- 
ern country. 

I wish to call the attention of this House to the product of lead during 
the last few years. In 1876 we produced 57,000 tons; in 1877, 73,000 
tons; in 1878, 81,000 tons; in 1879, 85,000 tons; in 1880, 94,000 tons; 
in 1881, 120,000 tons, and in 1882, 120,000 tons. 

Does the gentleman stop to consider how many men are employed in 
the production of this lead? Does he stop to consider how many empty 
hands are filled with the benefits of labor by this employment? He 
claims to represent the great agricultural interests of Kansas; and I 
tell him if the mines in the Rocky Mountains were stopped there would 
be a poor market for the products of the agriculturists of Kansas. 

You may denounce the owners of these mines as bonanza kings. 
They are not corporations, but individuals. I own some of these mines 
myself, and I can not be charged with being a bonanza king. I have 
paid out money instead of receiving it, and I stand up to defend the 
interest as I stand up to defend the interests of Pennsylvania, as I 
stand up to defend the interests of New Jersey, Connecticut, Michigan, 
or Missouri. Strike this down and I say you should strike down iron 
and copper and cutlery and zine and sugar. This Congress represents 
the mutual interests of this great nation. If Louisiana reaches out her 
hands and claims protection, Colorado has the same right. If Pennsyl- 
vania stands here and demands her interests shall be protected, then 
Colorado, young as she is and with but a single member on this floor, 
has an equal right. All this talk about protecting the great agricult- 
ural interests of Kansas against the transcendent and overwhelming 
a of this great people in my judgment savors somewhat of hum- 

uggery. 
{Here fhe hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I move the committee rise for the purpose of clos- 
ing debate on that portion of the bill included between lines 283 and 


Mr. TUCKER. That can not be done. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I rose for the purpose of moving an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry, whether 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania does not include a part 
of the bill not under consideration? 

The CHAIRMAN. The only question which the Chair can take no- 
tice of is the motion that the committee rise. 

Mr. KELLEY. I insist on my motion that the committee rise. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 112, noes 74. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of 
Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7313) 
to impose duties upon imports and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union forthe 
further consideration of the tariff bill, and pending that I move that all 
debate on line 283 and all amendments thereto be limited to one minute. 
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Mr. COX, of New York. Is that debatable? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not debatable; the Chair will 
state the question. The first question is on agreeing 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to limit all debate upon line 283 and 
all amendments thereto to one minute. i 

The motion was to. 

Mr. KELLEY moved to reconsider the vote by which the debate was 
limited; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. s 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon line 283 
and all amendments thereto is limited to one minute. 

Mr. KELLEY. Let us have the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is upon ing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Illinois, to strike out in this line the 
word ‘‘six’’ and insert ‘‘five.’’ 

The question was taken. 

Mr. MORRISON. I demand a division. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 75, noes 93. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Acetate of lead, white, fit for medicinal use, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move on behalf of the committee—— 

Mr. RANDALL. Before that let me suggest that I was out when 
line 269 was reached. I desire to suggest a verbal on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will stateto the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that this line has been passed over informally by consent, to 
be returned to hereafter. 

Mr. RANDALL. Very well. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move, on behalf of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to strike out line 284 just read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

White lead, when dry or in pulp, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. COX, of New York. I moveto strike out “3” and insert ‘‘14” 
in this line 285. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is that the commission’s rate? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I do not know; I will answer before I sit 
down. The Committee on Ways and Means in this case about 
54 per cent. on this particular item—54} per cent. It is used for the 
purpose of painting and used by everybody, poor and rich, as a part of 
the expense of everybody’s rent or ownership of property. It is a part 
of the expense of every bit of shelter we have in America. It belongs 
to the cost of our houses, of our mills, of our fences, and everything 
else in which wood-work of any kind is to be preserved or embellished 
by coating it with paint. There is ne reason why we should not have 
in this country all these natural resources which are so bountifully sup- 
plied to us here at a low rate, and especially those natural resources 
which enter into everybody’s consumption. They should be free or 
-come in at the lowest possible rate if we would help the people. 

I think any bill of this character that is not based upon the principle 
of helping the main body of our people—the laboring people—either 
runs to prohibition or restriction; and all restriction on labor in the 
shape of taxes is prohibition to that extent. Every man who votes for 
restriction, who votes for taxation in any fo I care notin what form 
you produce it, votes to burden labor. We ht as well here, while 
quarreling about what will help this State or Territory, we might as 
well come down to a general proposition which is larger than all these 
little details, come down to a principle that is comprehensive in itself 
and that will go to the whole body of the people, and not to any local- 
ity. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD], whose State would 
not consume the agricultural product of one county in Kansas, gave us 
to-day a little breath—or rather not to us, but to the other side—as to 
the legitimate fruit of this sort of tariff legislation, this cut-throat policy. 
He said to New England, Pennsylvania, and all other parts of the 
country that need protection that you have to give us protection now 
in the West on our mineral resources, or we will pay you back on woolen 
‘goods, cottons, and other Eastern manufactures when we come to reach 
that part of the bill. 

New, Mr. Chairman, let us go back to the old doctrine learned in 
the school of honest economy and see what is the true principle for us 
to adopt in such a case. JI will read it from Bastiat. It is the four- 
teenth chapter of his Sophisms of the Protectionists; and with that 
sentence, if there is time enough left to me, placed upon the and 
which I commend to my friend from Pennsylvania, I will close my five 
minutes’ debate. I will ask the Clerk to read this. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


What is restriction? 
A partial prohibition, 
wW is prohibition ? 


An absolute restriction. 
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to the motion of 


So that what is said of one is true of the other? 


Yes; comparatively. They bear the same relation to each other that the ara 
of the circle does to the circle. 

Then if prohibition is bad, restriction can not be good? 

No more than the are can be straight if the circle is curved. 

What is the common name for restriction and prohibition ? 


Protection. 
What is the definite effect of protection? 
To require from men harder labor for the same result. 


Mr. COX, of New York. That willdo. That isa good place to stop. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestion is upon agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HASKELL. I simply ask, Mr, Chairman, in response to the 
‘‘sophisms’?’ of Bastiat, to send up and have read an extract from the 
sound wisdom of General Jackson in 1824. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That was when we had a tariff of from 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. HASKELL. Read what that old patriarch left of wisdom on 
this subject. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That was a low tariff, while this is a tariff 
of 50 per cent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the pendency in Congress of the tariff bill of 1824 General Jackson, in 
a letter to Dr. Colman, dated Washington, April 28, 1824, said: 

“ Where has the American farmer a market for his surplus products? 
for cotton he has neither a foreign nora home market. Does not this 

rove, when there is no market either at home or abroad, that there is too m 

bor apoyas in agriculture, and that the channels of Jabor should be multi- 
plied? mmon sense at once points out the remedy. Draw ture 
the superabundant labor, employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby 
Erara a home market for your bı and distributing labor to a most 
profitable account, and benefits to the country will result. 

“Take from culture in the United States 600,000 men, women, and children 
pura you at srg give a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now 


“In short, sir, we have been too long aoe to the policy of the British mer- 
chants. It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and instead 
of feeding the paupers and laborers peeling ean our own, or else in a short 
time by continuing our present policy we shall all be paupers ourselves.” 


Mr. HASKELL, It was the free-trade policy to which Jackson 
referred in the concluding paragraph of that extract as ruining the 
country. 

Mr, ROBESON. Hurrah for Jackson! 

Mr. BLAND. I move to strike out the last word. I send to the 
Clerk’s desk to have read, in order to show the results of our protective 
policy on labor, a portion of the testimony taken before the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Whose testimony? 

Mr. BLAND. That will appear from the reading. 

The Clerk read as follows from page 1877 of the testimony taken be- 
fore the Tariff Commission: 

FRANK PURCELL ET AL. 
New Yor, October 7, 1882. 

Mr. Frank Purcell, of New York city, representing the Independent Labor 

party, addressed the commission as follows: 
GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of our organization held on Thursday 
evening last, it was resolved that the following be presented to your 
body expressive of the wants and wishes of the working classes upon the ques- 
tion of protection to American labor: 

“First. We call the attention of your honorable body to the facts that over 
450,000 men, women, and children are employed in the various manufactur: 
industries of this city and dependent for the means of life upon the welfare an 
protection of those industries; that the yearly market value of this labor and 
these products is over $1,000,000,000, nearly double the value of the whole ex- 
ports of the United States, 

“Second, That owing to two causes, an influx of cheap goods and cheap labor, 
the employés are underpaid and overworked. The average hours of rare 
ten per day, and the rate of wages $3 to $5 per week for females and $5 to $9 per 
week for males, an amount insufficient to provide decent homes, food, and cloth- 
ing, and productive of want and ignorance, the source of all evil and the par- 
ent ofall crime. The men, overworked, seek relief and pleasure in the rum- 
shop; the women, underpaid, are driven to prostitution to keep up a decent ap- 


pearance or gratify the tastes created by our system of equality and education, 
and our children are neglected and underfed, roam the Sabon a terror and a dis- 
grace to our community.” 


Mr. BLAND. I desire to call attention to the state of things so 
graphically described by a representative of the labor interest as created 
under a protective tari to a ter extent than ever existed before. 
The Tariff Commission called before them experts whose testimony 
shows that the workmen are not paid sufficiently for their labor not- 
withstanding our high protective policy. Andif they are not paid the 
proper value of their labor the inference to be drawn is that these mo- 
nopolies have swallowed up what the laborers ought to have received. 

They call upon Congress for relief. They are taught to look to this 
Congress and to the Government as a parent to take care of them. Now, 
suppose we find it impossible to do it; suppose our protective tariffs fail 
to do it; can we expect they will refrain from the torch of incendiarism 
so as to retaliate upon their employers and the Government who failed 


good | to take care of them? If we teach the laborers of this country that it 


is the duty of Congress and of the Government to take care of them 
they will turn upon a government that refuses to interpose sufficient 
protection. If it be indeed the vig of Congress to take care of the 
laborers of the country, let us vote bread to them instead of putting 
money in the hands of monopolists who will enslave them. 

Mr. PAGE. I take the floor for the purpose of having read what the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] directed the Clerk to omit in 
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the reading a few moments ago. That will complete what the gentle- 
man from Missouri desired to have put before the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

““We also ask your honorable body to recommend measures ad, hash yaw 


false and fraudulent importation 
and mine agents, to the injury of our working 
tutions.” 


Mr. BLAND. That is just what the other side voted against on the 
Chinese bill. 

' The Clerk continued the reading, as follows: 

“Therefore we ask of your body a report advocating an increase of the tariff to 
the amount required to allow our manufacturers to compete with the manufact- 
urers of Europe and to pay to Peso potias fairand just rate of w. which 
would be, in our opinion, an increase of 100 per cent. over our present rate,” 

Mr. PAGE. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox] by striking out “14” and substituting 
*2:” so that it will read: 

White lead, when dry or in pulp, 2 cents per pound. 

This is the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I will accept that. 

Mr. RANNEY. Now read what the President said. 

Mr. SPRINGER, The bill proposes the rate now provided by exist- 
ing law; itmakesno change. The Tariff Commission proposed achange 
reducing the rate from 3 cents per pound to 2 cents per pound. I pro- 
pose to stand by the rate recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

Now, if gentlemen will refer to a portion of the Tariff Commission’s 
report they will see that the commission promised a reduction of from 
20 to 25 per cent., and on some things a reduction of as much as 45 
per cent. I trust the committee will notinsist on raising the rates pro- 
posed by the Tariff Commission. 

Gentlemen on the other side have assumed in their advocacy of high 
protective tariffs on unimportant industries that they are advocating the 
interests of American labor. I quite agree with the proposition sub- 
mitted by the honorable gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] that itis 
not in the interest of national labor to make profitable little industries 
which are otherwise unprofitable. 

Mr. KASSON. Does not my friend go further with the gentleman 
from Iowa and agree that protection should be based on the mainte- 
nance of the average of national enterprises and interests ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iwill state to the gentleman from Iowa if he will 
bring in a bill and his friends will support a bill which will give inci- 
dental protection to American manufacturers which will enable them 
to compete successfully with the manufacturers of the world, I will 
vote for it. 

Mr. REED. What does the gentleman mean by incidental protec- 
tion? Does he mean accidental protection? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I mean a protection which necessarily results from 
imposing a tariff for revenue. 

Mr. KASSON. And high enough to proteet. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman will have no controversy with me 
on that subject. This bill does not do that; it does not pretend to do 
it. It is for the purpose of trying to make those enterprises profitable 
which by nature and nature’s laws are un table. And in order to 
do that they are levying a tribute upon the labor of the country. 
They claim that they represent in this matter the American workingmen. 
The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] stated the other 
day that he represented the workingmen. I say those who advocate 
these high protective duties do not represent the workingmen of this 
country. 

I hold in my hand a report of the proceedings of the federation of or- 
ganized trades and labor unions of the United States and Canada, which 
assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, in November last. That congress rep- 
resented all the trades assemblies in the United States. In its platform 
up to that time was the following proposition: 

That we recommend to the Congress of the United States the adoption of such 

from the cheap 


laws as shall give to every American industry full protection 
labor of foreign countries. 


Mr. Foster, one of the delegates, moved to strike that clause from 
the platform. He made a speech in favor ef that motion and it was 
carried by a vote of 17 to 1. 

Mr. KELLEY. Of17 to 1? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. That was a very numerous representation of the 
workingmen of the United States. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That was a congress of organized labor, represent- 
ing all the trades unions and labor organizations in the United States 
and Canada. 

Mr. KELLEY. I understand that it was a mere conference between 
eighteen men. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will show the gentleman what kind of a confer- 
ence it was. 


of cheap labor to this country by land, 
classes and the peril of our insti- 


of the testimony before the commission and calling attention to the 
address of the Independent Labor party. Ashe had but five minutes, 
and there was lack of time for him to t all that was of value in 
that address, it was kindly supplied at the end of his time by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PAGE]. In the five minntes allowed to 
me I desire to have read a ph from the same address, in order 
that we may have the conclusion of the whole matter. I will state 
that the address is from the Independent Labor party of New York. 

= Mr. <a One indorsed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 

LAND J. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Yes, indorsed by the gentleman 
from Missouri. I ask the Clerk to read what I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

We ask you to adopt this policy, not as a question of revenue or taxation, 
buton the und of principle and duty. As statesmen and lovers of your 
country and its people, lay down the here san that it is the first duty of govern- 
ments to paote its own people, and that the basis of all prosperity is product- 
ive and diversified industry, and trust to the intelligence and honesty of our 
people for indorsement for your belief. 

e ask you, what care we fora government or its revenues, or what benefit 
it would be to our class, if by a free-trade policy our ind were destroyed 
and we were idle tramps upon the streets? No; pay us for our labor and em- 
ploy our own people at fair and living wages, and we will cheerfully pay our 
share of the taxes needed to support our Government. If so employed we will 
consume the farmers’ product, now forced to seek a foreign market through 
eur inability to buy food and clothing for our families, and with home marke 
home production, exchange, and consumption, we will be a happy, free, an 
prosperous people, 

Mr. McKINLEY. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
RogBrinson] yield to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I will do so, if I have any time 
remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLAND. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bea pce will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. Having offered the amendment, am I not entitled to 
close the debate upon it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBIN- 
SON ] has two minutes of his time remaining, which he yields to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Iamobliged tothegentleman from Massachusetts 
for yielding to me the remainder of his time. In this connection I de- 
sire to have read by the Clerk the statement before the Tariff Commis- 
sion of Mr. Matthew O’ Doherty, of Louisville, Kentucky, representing 
the Irish-American Republican Club, which he said was composed almost 
exclusively of workingmen. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE TARIFF Commission: I will state that 
the club or organization that I represent is not a manufacturing company, as 
you can see from its name. It is com almost exclusively of workingmen, 
and the only reason we have for offering these suggestions is this: That we 
have had experience both here and in countries where free trade prevails. 

We, the committee appointed from the Irish Republican Club of this city, in 
pursuance of the instructions given and with a view of rendering you, and 
through you our common goana all the aid we can afford in the investigation 
of the all-important question of tariff, respectfully beg leave to submit that 
many, if not all of us, know by actual experience the effect which free trade 
and what is called protective tariff have upon the 1 condition of the masses 
of the people in countries where one or other of systems prevails. With 

experience to guide us we would be false to our duty as citizens of this Re- 
public did we fail to declare ourselves unalterably in favor of high protective 
tariff. We submitthe following asthe result of our experience and observation: 

First. That the essential fact to be remembered in considering the present 
tariff laws, and lying at their very base, is that the social condition of the masses 
of European workingmen is far inferior to that of American workingmen, 

Second. That free trade, or any material reduction of the present tariff, would 
necessarily force American workingmen into competition with European work- 
ingmen, and that such competition could only be successfully maintained by 
forcing American workingmen into the soc ee of their European 
competitors, This, in our opinion, would mean the enslavement of American 
labor, the pauperizing of American workingmen, the transfer of the children 
of American poke, sen from the school to the factory, and of their wives 
and daughters from their homes to the workshop; all of which would resultin 
dividing the people of this country into two classes—paupers and aristocrats— 
and eam of the maxim which ours to be a "government of 
the people and for the people.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the amendment hase 

been exhausted. 
Mr. CARLISLE. I desire to say a few words on the merits of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
and therefore move to strike out the last word in. order to obtain the 
opportunity to do so. 

This bill proposes to impose a duty on white lead when dry or in pulp 
of 3cents per pound. The Tariff Commission recommended a duty of 
2 cents per pound upon this article. According to the statistics fur- 
nished us aduty of 3 cents per pound, as proposed by the bill, is equiva- 
lent to 54} per cent. ad valorem; but it is really equivalent to much 
more than that, because under the present law white lead ground in 
oil is imported under the same clause and at the same rate of duty as 
this article, and the average value per unit of quantity is therefore 
given on both articles instead of on one only. White lead ground in 
oil is a much more valuable article than white lead dry or in pulp, and 
consequently the specific rate when the values of the two articles are 
combined a to be a much less ad valorem rate than if the value 
of this article had been stated tely. | 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact that the bill 
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now before it proposes to impose precisely the same specific duty on 
white lead rt gin upon white lead ground in oil, which is an article of 
very much more value; 3 cents per pound oneach one of those articles. 

The gentleman has said that this is necessary in order to maintain 
the present wages of American laborers. Yet it is shown by the sta- 
tistics of the Census Bureau that during the census year the value of 
the whole product of lead, saludines thes, pig, sheet, and shot, was 
$5,600,671, and while there were five hundred and seventy-one laborers 
employed in that industry their entire wages amounted to only $316,- 
563, or less than 6 per cent. upon the value of the product. 

That does not include the cost of the labor employed in mining the 
lead ore; and I presume no gentleman here will say that these acetates 
are made from there; they are made from the pig or bar lead. 

Mr. KELLEY. That also involves labor. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly; but the whole value of all the material 
consumed in the production of this $5,600,000 worth of pig, bars, sheet, 
and shot was only a little over $4,000,000, which includes, of course, 
not only the value of all the ore mined and used, but the value of all 
the other articles besides. 

Now, it is proposed to impose a duty of 55 per cent. ad valorem upon 
this necessary article, to protect less than six hundred laborers, whose 
wages under the present tariff of 3 centsa pound do not amount to 6 per 
cent. of the product. I will go as faras any gentleman on the other side 
of the House to protect the American laborer whenever it can be done 
without doing injustice to the American consumer; but when gentle- 
men ask me to compel every man who uses paints in the preservation 
of his buildings or his fences to pay tribute to less than six hundred 
men engaged in this employment, they are requiring me to go too far. 
I would not strike down any industry of this country ; and the rate of 
duty which we propose to have adopted inthis bill will not, in my judg- 
ment, affect injuriously a single one of them. 

If gentlemen will go back to the time when this duty of 3 cents per 
pound was imposed on this article they will find that it wasa less equiv- 
alent ad valorem rate than the 2 cents now proposed by the amend- 
ment. They tell us constantly that the price of the article has been 
reduced, and at the same time they insist that we shall maintain upon 
it the samespecific rate of duty, thereby increasing, of course, the equiv- 
alent ad valorem in every such instance. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want te touch this question of ad 
valorem. The gentleman says that theduty of 3 cents a pound when 
it was imposed was a lower rate ad valorem than the duty now pro- 

But why has this change of relation occurred? Because under 
the duty the price of the article has been cheapened. Thatis the whole 
of it. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is not the gentleman willing to accept the same 
ad valorem rate under which, as he argues, this industry has prospered? 

Mr. KELLEY. No, sir. The present duty has stimulated produc- 
tion and reduced the price. I want that low price retained. 

Let us take another case. Gentlemen will tell us when we reach 
that question that the duty on rice is over 100 per cent. So it is. 
When it was imposed it was 25 per cent. Why thischangeof relation? 
Because when the duty was imposed rice was bringing from 16 to 17 
cents a pound; but with an adequately protective duty the rice planters 
of Georgia and the Carolinas have extended their fields, so that now 
they give us rice at 4 cents a pound, but under the terrible ad valorem 
duty of 100 per cent. Now, I weuld rather pay this ad valorem duty 
and buy my rice at 4 cents a pound than pay 25 per cent. ad valorem 
and at the same time pay 17 cents a pound for my rice. 

Apply the same argument to that bée noire of gentlemen on the other 
side—Bessemer rails. They tell us that we now have on these an ad 
valorem duty as they compute it of 60, 70, or 80 per cent. What was 
the ad valorem when that duty of $28 a ton was imposed? It was about 
25 per cent; and we were paying in the neighborhood of $140 a ton for 
Bessemer rails. We have knocked off the one hundred and buy them 
now for $40 aton. Thus the ad valorem duty has greatly increased. 
But I had rather buy Bessemer rails—if I were rich enough to buy such 
things or to belong to a company that does buy them—I would rather 
buy Bessemer rails at $40 a ton under an ad valorem duty of 80 percent. 
than pay $140 a ton under the low ad valorem of 25 percent. The 
whole doctrine of ad valorem is specious. It is not a fair system of 
measuring. Look at prices and see what the effect of the duty has been. 
Now, we have brought down the article under present consideration so 
low in price that the gentleman from Kentucky finds the ad valorem 
duty a great burden. 

{Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. CARLISLE. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. I renewit. Mr. Chairman, I have heard thissame old 
argument repeated overand over by my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] and by almost every friend of protection who has talked on 
this subject, the ment that by enforced high prices in this country 
you produce low prices. The gentleman has talked about the duty on 
rice and the duty on steel rails. He infers that the duty imposed upon 
rice has brought down the price. He argues in the same way in re- 
gard to steel rails. He says that when the duty was imposed on steel 
rails the price was away up and now itis away down. That is true; 


and it is true also that rice has fallen since you put the duty on it. 
But the low price of rice and the low price of steel rails are just as much 
to be attributed to the effects of the last comet that came across the 
heavens as to the protective tariff. The gentleman leaves out of view 
the direct question which stands before his eyes: What was the price of 
steel rails in F d, and what is it to-day ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Why, we could not buy them in England laid down 
on our wharves, ready for payment of duty, for $120 a ton. 

Mr. MILLS. They were lowerin England than in this country, and 
have been every day to this time. Steel rails are to-day in London 
worth $22 per ton; and they are worth here about $40. Why does not 
the duty bring down the price of steel rails here to the English price? 

Mr. KELLEY. We can now produce more Bessemer rails than En- 
gland and Scotland can. 

Mr. MILLS. Why do you not produce them for the same cheap 

ice? 

Mr. ROBESON. Because of the higher price of labor in this country. 

Mr. MILLS. You want to make our people contribute to the wealth 
of the bonanza steel-rail producers, I will say in reply to my friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rosrson] that it is not the laboring man of 
this country who gets the benefit of this duty; it is the man who em- 
ploys him. 

So with the argument about rice. We have a high duty ad valorem 
on rice. As I argued the other day, you impose a specific duty, and 
when the article falls in price the duty proportionally increases. You 
have to-day a duty of 100 per cent. on rice; and you say that because 
rice is not worth as much now as when the duty was put on it the 
tariff has lowered the price. But, sir, it is the immense rite fields of 
foreign countries whose products have come into the market and brought 
down the price. í 

I will yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. KELLEY. I wish to close debate on this paragraph. 

Mr. BLAND. I can not say what I desire in the minute remaining 
of the time of the gentleman from Kansas, and therefore ask to berec- 

ized in my own right. If the gentleman from Texas will withdraw 
his pro forma amendment I will move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MILLS. I will withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BLAND, I move to strike out the last two words. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I had an extract read from the address of the Independent 
Labor party addressed to the Tariff Commission in order to show that 
the protective policy does not answer the demands made upon it by the 
laborers of the country. Asthe gentleman from Massachusetts has read 
a further extract referring to the laborers of Europe, I wish to read now 
the complaint made by the laborers of New York before the Tariff Com- 
mission, to see whether they are in a better condition than laborers of 
Europe: 

The ave: f 
Pee e ATES OA KIER De VOS for PAT Gar EOLA NA tee 
vide decent homes, food, and clothing, and productive of wantand ignorance— 
the source of all evil and the parent of all crime. The men, overworked, seek 
relief and pleasure in the rum shop; the women, underpaid, are driven to pros- 
titution to keep up a decent appearance, or ify the tastes created by our sys- 
tem of equality and education; and our children are neglected and underfed, 
roam the streets, a terror and a disgrace to our community, 

Therefore we ask of your body a report advocating an increase of the tariff to 
the amount required to allow our manufacturers to compete with the manufact- 
urers of Europe and to pay to these employés a fair and just rate of wages, which 
would be, in our opinion, an increase of 100 per cent. over our present rate. 

I want to know now, if this be the result under the highest protective 
tariff which ever existed in this country, is it not an argument against 
the policy of protection? Does it not show, Mr. Chairman, that pro- 
tection does not protect? Notwithstanding the high tariff which we 
have heretofore had, they still complain of the lowness of the wages 
which they receive, and ask for further protection to the extent of 100 
per cent., so as to prohibit all importations. And they ask further, in 
one part of this paper, that we shall prohibit exportation of our agri- 
cultural products in order to give them food. Let me quote what they 
say in another part: 4 


‘The farmers’ product now forced to seek a nite ge market through our ina- 
inf to buy food and clothing for our families, and with home msta home 
pi eria exchange, and consumption we will bea happy, free, and prosperous. 
people. 

And that is the result under gon high protective system. And this 
occurs right under the eye of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
ROBESON ] and in his own neighborhood. 

Now if, as gentlemen upon this floor say, protection really does pro- 
tect labor, why should these laborers come here and demand an increased 
protection of 100percent.? Hencemy argument has been this protective 
systemis acheatandafraud. They have been led to look to Congress for 
protection, and should we refuse to give them what they demand they 
might destroy you with thetorch ofred-handed communism. Then you 
haveonly yourselves to blame. It is nothing lessthan communism you 
are teaching them to-day when you say that it istheduty of Congress to 
take care of them. When you say that and they find you have been tak- 

care of the mannfacturers and enriching millionaires, while you have 
left them to starve, and they appeal to Con for protection, if you re- 
fuse to give them that 100 percent. which they ask in their official capac- 
ity, then if they turn on your millionaires and destroy their propertv 
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you have no one to censure except the fraud and cheat of the protective 
system which you taught them. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee rise for the purpose of 
closing debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachu- 
setts, having taken the chairas Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BURROWS, of 
Michigan, reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union had, according to order, had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other pur- 
poses, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House for the purpose of farther considering the tariff 
bill; and pending that motion I move that debate on line 285 and all 
amendments thereto be limited to one-half minute. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Oh, make it three-quarters. 

Mr. KELLEY’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move the House resolve itself into committee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Burrows, of Michigan, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto by order of the House has been limited to one-half min- 
ute, The pending question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 37, oes 73. 

Mr. COX, of New York, demanded tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Cox, of New York, and Mr. HASKELL 
were appointed. . 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 65, noes 82. 

So the amendment of Mr. Cox, of New York, was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

When ground or mixed in oil, 3 cents per pound. ` 

Mr. WILLIS. I move to strike out ‘‘3”’ and in lieu thereof to in- 

sert ‘£2}.”’ And I do that, Mr. Chairman, because it is right—because 
the Tariff Commission selected by this House for the pi of mak- 
ing a critical examination intothis question has reported 2} cents as the 
proper rate; I do it because of the great value of this article in the trades 
and industries of the country, all of which will be more elaborately 
shown by gentlemen around me, who I am informed will support this 
amendment. I make this motion for the further purpose of calling the 
attention of the committee to the proceedings of a meeting in my own 
city which were read a few moments ago by a member of the Waysand 
bon Committee, the honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKrx- 
LEY]. 
The proceedings to which I refer purport to be those of the ‘‘Irish- 
American Republican Club” in the city of Louisville, in which they 
express profound concern at the probability of American labor in this 
country being stricken to the ground unless the present tariff duties are 
continued. Thereading of those resolutions provoked considerable ap- 
plause on that side of the House. 

Sir, I recognize most fully the right of the workingmen of this coun- 
try to be heard on this floor. It is, I regret to say, but seldom that they 
exercise that right—the right to be heard in advocacy of their own inter- 
ests. Our corridors and committee-rooms have been crowded for months 
by the paid attorneys and representatives of protected interests urging 
amendments upon this bill still further increasing the onerous, unequal, 
and unjust burdens under which we are now groaning. We have lis- 
tened from day to day during the sessions of this Congress to the advo- 
cates and defenders of great monopolies which pay their 40 and 60 per 
cent. dividend per annum. 

When, therefore, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] declared 
that he hada message from laboring men, and especially from the labor- 
ing men of my own city, I came to the front to hear that message. 
Who are these ‘‘ laboring men’’ that insist upon supporting the pres- 
ent high tariff upon the necessaries of life—a tariff which makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer? Who was their spokesman and rep- 
resentative before this Tariff Commission? Was he some hard-fisted, 
horny-handed workingman, earning his bread in the sweat of his 
brow? Was he some hardy, swarthy son of toil who was moved in be- 
half of his suffering brethren to come before that august body of peri- 
patetics? Instead of such a person I find him to be a sleek, well-fed, 
and successful young lawyer of the Louisville bar, Mr. Matthew O. 
Doherty. Mr. Doherty is a very intelligent lawyer, a clever gentle- 
man, and a very active Republican politician, but I hardly should rec- 
ognize him in the rôle of ‘‘workingman.’’ And who compose the 
“‘elub ” for whom he assumes to speak? He tells us here that there 
care ‘fone hundred and fifty members,” but he does not say that even 
these are all ‘‘worki en,” nor will he so state. Some of the most 
active and enthusiastic members of these one hundred and fifty are Fed- 
eral employés, gaugers, storekeepers, clerks in the post-office, &c.; and 
while these gentlemen are fully entitled at all times to express their 
views on the ‘‘ tariff” or any other subject, they are no more author- 
ized to speak for the great body of ‘‘ workingmen” of Louisville than 


were the three tailors of Tooley street to speak for the British nation 
when they met and paaa their memorable resolutions beginning 
‘We, the people of England.” 

As to the ‘‘ resolutions’? I can not say from personal knowledge how 
many members of the ‘‘club’’ attended when they were passed. The 
newspapers, however, state that only a small per cent. of the one hun- 
dred and fifty—a mere handful—were present. 

The great body of our workingmen—Irish, German, and American— 
would not indorse the action of this Republican club. They are active 
Democrats. They do not believe that the mission of the Democratic 
party is to destroy, to overthrow all the great industries of the coun- 
try. They favora tariff, but it is a tariff for revenue which they want. 
They ask for a simplification of the present tariff laws. They demand 
a readjustment of the present tariff duties so that the burdens of taxa- 
tion may be taken from the necessaries and placed upon the luxuries of 
life. ey want such a reform of taxation that they may share in in- 
creased some of the enormous profits which now swell the coffers 
of the few to the robbery of the many. They have learned by sad ex- 
perience what the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] has so well 
expressed in this debate, that the great and important question with 
them is not ‘‘ How high are our wages?” but ‘‘ How many things can 
we buy with our wages?’’ If shoes and cl and all the neces- 
saties of life are made high by the present tariff of what consequence is 
it to the laboring man how high his w. may be? At the end of the 
year he will have nothing. How much richer is he made by receiv- 
ing $4 a day in one hand if with the other he must pay out the whole 
ahs amount or even more because of the high prices which pre- 

Sir, the warmest friends and supporters I have had are the working- 
men of my district. They know that I have always been true to their 
interests; they know that upon the questions of Chinese immigration, 
the eight-hour law, and all similar propositions, I have been their ad- 
vocate, friend, and defender; they know that I am and ever have been 
ready to hear and to heed their demands. But I do not recognize this 
Republican club as the representative of Louisville wor en, nor 
was I willing that its claim, its declarations should go unchallenged 
upon this floor. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. CHACE. I would like to have read in this connection an ex- 
tract from a Democratic paper of Kentucky in reply to what the gen- 
tleman has just said. 
hoe RANDALL. That can be determined when we get into the 

ouse. 

Mr. KELLEY. It may be read in my time. 

Mr. CHACE. Then I ask to have this read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[From The Louisville Post, Democratic. ] 


THE FREE-TRADE CRANKS, 

There are some cranks and bigots who wish to go to extremes, and reduce 
the tariff at once to arevenue basis, This would close our manufactories, stop 
the development of our mining interests, shut up our workshops, and drive out 
of ea e rema millions of workingmen who depend upon theirdaily work for 
their daily bread. We should have bankrupts by the millions instead of by the 
hundreds. We should have riots that could not be suppressed by an milltary 
force at the command of the Government., The whole country would fe thrown 
into coufusion and deluged with blood. No man’s property would be safe, with 
a starving population thronging our streets. The picture is true to the letter, 
and no one but a lunatic or a cold-blooded adventurer can contemplate it with 
other feelings than dismay and horror. But it will never be realized, 
there are not enough cranks in Congress or out of it to bring about such havoc 
and ruin. No living man in this country will ever see an American Congress 

a tariff law for revenue only. 


Mr. CHACE. That is a Democratic paper. 
Mr. WILLIS. Is that the whole of the article? 


Mr. CHACE. I say that is from a Democratic paper. 
Mr. WILLIS. I asked the gentleman if that is the whole of the 
article? 


Mr. CHACE. That is all I find; I think that is enough. 

Mr. COX, of New York. That is garbling. 

Mr. CHACE. The whole article is there as I found it. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Iam surprised that my Quaker friend would 
garble a thing of that kind. 

Mr. CHACE. No, it is not garbling; it is Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, reported that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under 
consideration the tariff bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itgelfinto 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to further 
consider the tariff bill, and pending that motion move that all debate 
on this line under consideration, 286, and all amendments thereto be 
limited to ten minutes. I make the motion to allow ten minutes’ debate 
in order that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] may have 
an opportunity of ing in behalf of his side of the question. 


The motion of Mr. KELLEY to limit the debate to ten minutes was 


agreed to. 
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Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was to. 

The House ing resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate upon line 286 
and all amendments thereto is limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very much obliged to my 
friend from Pennsylvania for the opportunity he has given me of calling 
the attention of this committee to one of the cardinal rights of every 
American citizen, and what I conceive to be a bright jewel in the Re- 
publican crown—that is, the right of free thought, of free opinion, and 
of free action. 

Now, a short time since, and I have been unable to get the floor until 
this time, my friend from Colorado [Mr. BELFORD] undertook to crit- 
icise me and to read me out of the Republican party and to have me 
welcomed into the Democratic fold. I desire, Mr. Chairman, in re- 

to the remarks of the gentleman, to say that I stand here squarely 
upon the Republican platform, and I shall read it—that of 1880: 
We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876 that the duties levied for the purposes 
of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 

The platform of 1876 was this: 

The revenue necessary Pog? current expenditures and the obligations of the 


public debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, which, so 
as possible, should be adjusted to promote the pir araen SEATI laborand 
advance the prosperity— 
Now of what? 
of the whole country. 


And I also stand by the platform of principles adopted by the Re- 
publican party in 1872, in the following words : 

And that revenue, except so much as may be derived from the tax upon to- 
bacco and liquor— 

And I stand firmly on that principle now— 


should be raised by duties upon importations, the details of which should beso 
adjusted as to aid in securing remunerative wages to labor, and to promote in- 
dustry, prosperity and the growth of the whole country. 


Now, every gentleman here knows that men of different political 


racy, is voting with you high-tariff men. I do not believe there is a 
solitary Democratic member on this floor from Pennsylvania who is not 
voting with you. Now, have they turned Republicans? Not much. 
[Mr. Brum rose.] I can not yield in my five minutes. And there 
is my Greenback friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM], who is also 
voting for your altitudinous church-steeple tariff. 

The whole point in issue here is whether a man has the right to dis- 
ériminate between a duty as fixed by the commission at 40 per cent. 
and the higher duty proposed by the committee without being a Dem- 
ocrat; or, on the other hand, whether he may be a Republican even if 
he does not go to the top of Pike’s Peak at 65 per cent. on lead. 

White lead is used by the masses all over the country. There isnot 
a farmer who does not use it. There is no house on which it is not 
used. It is one of those things that are broadened and ramified all 
oaiee your industries, and are universally used by the common 
people. 

And I just give notice that I shall claim for myself the right todo my 
own thinking, acting, and Sea as I believe honestly and squarely for 
the true interest of the people whom I represent; that I shall do so asa 
Republican, and that it is not in the power of any man to rule me out of 
the Republican party or to welcome the Pennsylvania Democrats and my 
Greenback friend into the Republican party unless they have a thorough 
political regeneration. In other ponie A is a question that affects 
from its very nature different sections differently; and that man who, 
as agent of his people, seeks to represent their true interest, will differ 
in his opinion as to details with some other gentleman when the interests 
represented by him are different. That I propose to do, and in this 
matter of white lead I am in favor of making a reduction of the duty 
just = I am in reference to all those things that are largely used by the 
people. 

[Hexe the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BRUMM and Mr. KELLEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 


LEY] is recognized. 
Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman from Kansas in his altitudinous 
mood forgets to use cold figures correctly. Hestarted with 68 per cent. 


on lead ore and he keeps it all the way t ; and now when we are 
considering “‘ white lead ground in oil” it is still 68 per cent., irrespect- 
ive of the duty on the amount of oil. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will my friend from Pennsylvania allow me to 
correct him? I was speaking in reply to the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. BELFORD] on the lead question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam speaking on the business before the House. 

Mr. PEREON You were not awhile ago when discussing Besse- 
mer steel, 


Mr. KELLEY. Iam speaking on the business before the House. 
We have fixed 3 cents as the appropriate duty on lower grades of this 
article, and now, when we put it in oil, on which there is a duty, and 
what is a large agricultural product, he goes, because his people pro- 
duce flaxseed and linseed oil, for putting this down. I can not see the 
reason for striking at the Kansas farmer in that way, and I hope the rate 
will be maintained. 

Mr. BRUMM. I had thought I would not say a word while this bill 
was under consideration. Iam one of those who believe that almost 
every man on the floor of this House has made up his mind how he is 
going to vote, and that all the discussion that has been held heretofore has 
not changed the opinion of one man. And I would not say a word were 
it not for the fact that my friend from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] has 
stated that which will leave a false impression upon the people of Penn- 
sylvania; and that is, that because the Democratic members from Penn- 
sylvania voted with us on these questions therefore they are read out 
of the Democratic party. 

I say that the Democratic members from Pennsylvania have not 
voted with us on these questions. I have noticed them, every man— 
Mr. RANDALL, Mr. MUTCHLER, our Greenback-Democratic friend, and 
the rest of them passing through between the tellers with the Demo- 
cratic free-traders in everyinstance. I notice when they to fili- 
buster the night before last our Democratic friends from Pennsylvania 
either sat quietly in their seats or voted with the Democratic free-traders 
on every issue they raised in this House. 

They go through the State of Pennsylvania crying for a protective 
tariff, the highest tariff imaginable; and when it comes to the details. 
of this bill I find them to a man standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the Democratic free-traders. I can not, therefore, permit the assertion 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] to go uncontradicted. 
I say that the company they keep tells me what they are. And when 
my friend from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] and my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
ANDERSON], claiming to be on general principles protectionists, and 
yet, not in this instance of lead alone, not in the instance of quinine 
alone, not on any specific article, but on every article I find them pick- 
ing flaws and finding fault with the report of the committee, then, sir, 
I doubt their protection quality; I can not understand how they can 
claim to be consistent protectionists. [Applause. ] 

I say that now is the time for the friends of this bill to take it up and 
not find fault with trifles, not to quibble, not to consume the time of 
the House for the purpose of trying to answer the ridiculous proposi- 
tions of the free-traders on the other side of the House. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. The time fixed for debateupon the pending para- 
graph has expired. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like an opportunity to say a word, and 
therefore move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would not allow any debate upon it. The 
gentleman will have an opportunity later. 

The question recurred upon the amendment of Mr. CARLISLE to strike 
out the word ‘‘three”’ in line 286, and to insert in lieu thereof the words 
‘two and one-half;’’ so that it would read: 

[White lead.] When ground or mixed in oil, 3 cents per pound, 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Litharge, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to submit an amendment, but do not pro- 
pose to make any speech upon it. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

After the word “‘litharge”’ insert the words “orange mineral, red lead, and 
nitrate of lead;” so that the clause will read: 
“Litharge, orange mineral, red lead, and nitrate of lead, 3 cents per pound.” 

Mr. KELLEY. These articles all appear in different lines at the 
same rate of duty. I propose by my amendment to put them all in one 
line, and if that is agreed to I shall then move to strike out the other 
lines y which they occur. I now yield to my colleague [Mr. RAN- 
DALL]. : 

Mr. RANDALL. In view of what has been said here to-day it may 
not be inappropriate for me to saya wordor two. I stand here in my 
own representative capacity, and I speak in my own representative 
capacity. 

I desire to say to the House that I recognize the fact that there can 
not be free trade between nations where the wages of labor vary. And, 
in so far as this tariff is concerned, I desire to say that I wish to make 
it so that it will cover the gap between foreign labor and the Jabor of 
the United States. Ido not believe we need to go much further, as I 
am at present advised. 

Having taken care of our own labor which comes into competition 
with foreign labor, we can then remit the manufacturer to the advan- 

of distance, freight, and the inconvenience of transportation. I 
believe that will be adequate to cover the difference in the rates of 
interest between this country and others and to afford an ample profit 
and proper interest upon the amount of the plant in this country. 

If gentlemen would only adhere to that distinction between theprice 
of labor abroad and labor in this country, we would not need to make 
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this tariff question a political question, for it would be settled, as it | are some of you who dream of the utopia of absolute free trade. You 


should be, upon a business 

In to the three propositions which have been presented, that 
of the Senate, that of the Committee on Ways and Means of this House, 
and that of the Tariff Commission, I say deliberately, aftercareful study, 
that I consider the bill of the Tariff Commission far preferable to the bili 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I shall accordingly, on this item, as I shall in nearly every in- 
stance, vote for the rate of duty which the Tariff Commission has pro- 
posed in preference to the rate which the Committee on Ways and Means 
of this House have adopted. I will say, however, that the Senate bill, 
as I have read it, in my opinion is in some marked degree preferable to 
either of the other propositions. 

Having said this, I will tell gentlemen that my deliberate object is to 
so make this tariff as to give incidental protection and nothing more to 
the people of my State. 

Mr. COX, of New York. In relation to this question I beg to say one 
thing: The great bulk of gentlemen on the Democratic side of this House, 
I believe I can say truly, consider that protection, incidental or other- 
wise, isnothing but incidental robbery. Andthe only difference between 
incidental protection and your regular protection is that the one is high- 
way robbery and the other is burglary. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Gentlemen say to us here that they will vote for high tariff duties 
in order to keep up wages and pay the interest on the money invested. 
Where is it in our Constitution that you find a clause allowing the Con- 
gress of the United States, either directly or indirectly, to fix the wages 
of the people? Where will you find any warrant in our Constitution 
for the purpose of giving to one set of men in one industry peculiar pro- 
tection at the expense of the whole people? 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] a moment ago read 
his Republican platform, and read it rightly; it is for protection. The 
Democratic platform is not for protection, never was and never can be 
so tortured; it is for revenue only. 

When the gentleman from Pennsylvania known as the Greenback Re- 
pabuen [Mr. BrumM] talks about our being in favor of free trade he 

oes not represent correctly any man on this side of the Chamber. No 
man ever favored absolute utopian free trade. Every man on this side 
of the Chamber, of course, is for freedom, and of course is for trade; 
but as for what is known as free trade, never. 

We are for that kind of freedom in trade that will take the shackles 
from industry and pay for a frugal administration of the Government 
of this country. That is our position, and we can not be driven from 
it by any man on this side or by any recusant on that side. 

And I would say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], 
since this disorder has broken outin his ranks, that it is about time for 
him to withdraw his forces, reorganize them, and discipline them a little 
bit. 

So I have voted and so I expect to vote to the end. 

Mr. KELLEY. What disorder does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. COX, of New York. Have a caucus again and discipline your 
members. 

Mr. KELLEY. What members need discipline? 

Mr. COX, of New York. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson], 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, ANDERSON], and others. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KELLEY. You can not think that they need discipline, for you 
and your friends applauded them to-day. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I love tosee an independent man, especially 
when he is leaning toward the right. I hope many things from the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], for he commenced life right; 
he was a minister of the gospel of peace and good will. [Laughter. 
I hope for nothing from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY], either in this world or the world to come, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. CALKINS. I moveto strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
I did not expect to enter into a debate on the tariff question under the 
five-minute rule; but I think that probably a word or two would not 
be out of place here in view of the disagreement which seems to have 
been gotten up in the House with reference to free trade, incidental 
protection, and high or altitudinous protection. We have had two 
speeches on the Democratic side—one Font our friend the Ex-Speaker 
of the House [Mr. RANDALL], who says he is in favor of incidental 


protection—— 
A MEMBER. The next Speaker. 
Mr. CALKINS. It is suggested to me that I should say ‘‘next 


Speaker of the House.” I donot make any prophecies on that subject. 
It does not belong to this side of the House. 

But I was saying we have had these three different views presented. 
Now, the fact that my friend from New York [Mr. Cox] says he considers 
incidental protection “‘incidental robbery’’ does not concern this side at 
all. He and my friend the Ex-Speaker can fix that up for themselves. 
The fact existe that on this side of the House all Republicans agree that 
the gap which the tleman from Pennsylvania so well put between 
the price of labor in Europe and the price of labor in this country should 
be closed by a bill of this kind. We on this side all agree to that, 
every one of us. You do not all agree to it on the other side; for not- 
withstanding the protest of my friend from New York [Mr. Cox], there 


can not agree upon that question. 

Now, for my part, speaking as a politician, I would rather see you 
defeat this bill than not. You can not pass a tariff bill, my friends on 
that side of the House. You can not doit. If a tariff bill is ever 
passed it must be passed by a Republican Congress; and I serve notice 
on you now. 

Mr. COX, of New York. We could pass a better bill than this. 

Mr, CALKINS. I do not believe you can pass any tariff bill. Dur- 
ing the six years you had control of the House, and a part of that time 
you had a majority of 60, yes 80, you tried to pass a tariff bill, but 
your bill died ‘a bornin.” [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BROWNE. They made quinine free. 

Mr. CALKINS. Yes, you put quinine on the free-list. That is all 
you did for the tariff during your six yearsservicein this House. That 
is as far as you will ever get. 

Now, if gentlemen desire to pass this bill there is only one way to do 
so; and that is to vote, not talk. Therefore I sit down. [ ter.] 

Mr. SKINNER. Mr. Chairman, if I understood my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Cox] correctly in alluding to the other side of the 
House, he said ‘‘The Democratic party is not a free-trade party; there 
is not a free-trader here.” Did I understand him correctly? 

Mr. COX, of New York. I said we were fora tariff for revenue only. 
Everybody knows that we are all for that on our side, except a few. 

Mr. SKINNER. I would like to ask my colleague whether he did 
use the expression that the Republican party is a party of protection, 
and the Democretic party a party of tariff for revenue only—not for 
free trade. If I heard him correctly that was his expression. 

Several MEMBERS. That is correct. 

Mr. SKINNER. Now, on the first day of April, 1870, James A. 
Garfield made a tariff speech in this House, in the course of which he 
said: 

In this House are o 
Ste ORE Ae about sixty Democrats, a great majority of whom are de- 
Mr. Woop (interrupting). I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
single free-trader as such on this side of the House, 
Mr. Cox, Here is one. 
Mr. Muncey. Here is another. 

[Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. COX, of New York. I repeat exactly what I saidthen. When 
talking free-trade I have, insome Siu! or thirty speeches made here 
since I have been a member, always qualified it by the statement that I 
was for freedom of trade, taking off the shackles from industry but always 
raising revenue for the Government. No other expression ever passed 
my lips as to the mode of collecting our revenue. If you are not for 
freedom of trade, what are you for? For slavery? Are you against 
trade? Would you keep on these restrictions? Would you keep down 
labor? If you are not for free trade, you are for slavery of trade. Iam 
for free trade and an honest administration of the Government with 
revenues raised by imposts and not directly. 

Mr. SKINNER. Iam glad I have given my colleague an opportu- 
nity to set himself right. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I have made this statement a dozen times. 
I did not need the opportunity. Every time this matter comes up I 
explain it the same way. 

Mr. CALKINS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Ilinois. I renew it. I only desire to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox], who asks for freedom 
in trade, to what a tariff for revenue, the tariff of 1846, meant in the 
estimation of the press of this country at that time. I will read first 
from the Springfield Republican of 1846: 


We understand that the Carpet Com’ y of Thompsonville, Connecticut, 
terday reduced the w: of their workin 25 per cent., in view of the effect 
which the new tariff will immediately bave upon their business. Weavers who 
have received 24 to 24} cents a yard now get but eighteen for the same work. 


Mr. SPRINGER. That is a Republican paper. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I have some others which I think will sat- 
isfy the gentleman before I get through. I will read next from the 
Philadelphia United States Gazette: 

It is stated that the wages of the laborers in the mining districts of this State 
will be reduced one-half when the new tariff comes into operation, in order that 
— ree like a competition with the coal mines of Pictou and elsewhere may 

n 


Here is what the Cumberland (Maryland) Civilian says: 


We regret to learn that the Lonaconing Company has suspended operations 
and discharged the hands. 


And now we come to the Baltimore American : 


A reduction of the prices of labor is one of the inevitable effects of the repeal 
of the American tariff act of 1842, and the substitution of McKay’s British tariff 
bill. The latter deliberately takes away the sure protection to American labor 
which the act of 1842 had so ire agay & and wisely thrown around it, and the hard- 
handed industry of our country is left to sustain itself as it can against the half- 
fed labor of Europe. * * * e further learn that, in view of the condition of 
things, and the clouded prospects ahead, the proprietors of all the iron works in 
and about Baltimore have reduced the of their workmen 25 per cent. 

men, whose ‘abor, literally the 
the reckless fc ly of the party in 


I do not know a 


These works give Fry a foe rc to about 
sweat of the brow, is thus reduced in value 
power, 
Mr. SPRINGER. Let me ask my colleague a question? 
Mr. DAVIS, of Ilinois. Certainly. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. What is the cause of the great reduction of wages 
all over the country ? 

{ Mr. er . Thethreatened supremacy of the Democratic party. 
Laughter. 

Mr SPRINGER. No; thatis not the reason of it, because it occurred 
long before there was any threatened supremacy of the Democratic party. 
{Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’?] 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I wish to call the attention of my colleague 
to the wonderful prosperity of his own State, the State of Illinois, that 
State which in the last twenty-five years has made greater progress in 
manufacturing industries and in farming industries than any other State 
in the Union, and the people of that State, the farmers, mechanics, and 
all, are to-day in the most prosperous condition of any people in the 
world. That State stands first in agriculture and fourth in manufact- 
ures, and its chief city the third in manufacturing industries. There 
was a time when our corn had to be sold at 8 cents per bushel and was 
burned as fuel; but since that time that great State has risen rapidly, 
developed rah or resources of the State, and you can not account for 
it unless you it that an important factor was the munificent and 
wise administration, State and national, of the Republican party and 
the protective tariff which it supported. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You have not yet answered my question why 
wages have been so largely reduced under the protective system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. I rise to oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I do not propose to follow the gentleman in the 
wide discussion which debate on this ph has taken upon the 
general principles of tariff legislation, having already expressed my 
views very fully on that subject, and I know the House will excuse me 
from going into it. I object to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for the reason that the very articles he proposes now to put 
into one class have been purposely kept separate by the Tariff Commis- 
sion and by the Committee on Ways and Means. If you will look at 
the tabular statement of the value attached to these articles you will 
find the unit of value of these articles is very different. 

In the article of litharge at 3 cents a pound the ad valorem rate of 
duty is nearly 75 per cent. ; on orange mineral and red Jead at 3 cents 
per pound duty the rate is 71 per cent., while on nitrate of lead at 3 
cents per pound the rate is but 48 per cent. ad valorem. Now, I propose 
in reference to litharge, if the motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to consolidate these three sections is voted down and we come to 
a vote upon the mere rates to be prescribed—lI propose to strike out the 
word ‘‘ three” and insert ‘‘two.’? We have already reduced the rates 
on these other articles to about 50 to 54 per cent. on the other salts of 
lead, while this article at the present rate proposed here is, as I have 
said, nearly 75 per cent. If you bring it down to 2 cents a pound, it 
will bring the ad valorem rate down to about the rate of the other arti- 
cles we have passed over. I ask my friend from Pennsylvania to with- 
draw his motion so that we may have a direct vote upon the rates pre- 
scribed on each one of these articles, so as to get the ad valorem rates 
somewhere nearly equal to each other. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I proposed this amendment for the 
sake of cutting off as much debate as possible by consolidating the 
articles. I really want to get the bill through. 

Mr. TUCKER. ‘The gentleman has himself consumed as much time 
in the discussion of the bill as any other gentleman upon the floor. 
There is no desire to delay, and I ask him to withdraw his motion in 
order that we may have a direct vote, witha view, if possible, to equal- 
izing these rates. 

Mr. KELLEY. I must decline to withdraw the motion. The arti- 
cles under the present tariff are rated at 3centsa pound. They are kin- 
dred articles and are rated at 3 cents by the committee. Nitrate oflead 
was put at 3 cents by the commission. 

Mr. RANDALL, If the gentleman’s object is to get on with the bill 
I do not think that thereis really any disposition to delay on this side 
of the House other than is necessary for a fair understanding and con- 
sideration of these different sections. In this i utting these 
three together, the values of which are different, you use the rates 
by attempting to equalize them. They arearticles on which the rates 
tr be very different. The purpose for which they are used is dif- 
erent. 

Mr. TUCKER. And if the gentleman from Pennsylvania will per- 
mit me to interrupt him, you will see that the Tariff Commission has 
put the rates there at 2} and 3 cents. 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, I propose to put the rate of duty on li at 
2 cents, so as to make it about equal to the duty on the nitrate of lead 
and thereby equalize the ad valorem rates on all of them. 

Mr. KELLEY. The Committee on Ways and Means that framed the 
present tariff bill, that is, the bill under which the revenues are now 
collected, the Committee of the Whole House that considered it and the 
House that adopted it, put all of these at the same rate; and the pres- 
ent Committee on Ways and Means, after considering the whole sub- 
ject and the recommendations of the Tariff Commission, have reaffirmed 
that method of imposing the duty. From that time down to the pres- 
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ent revision every Committee on Ways and Means, every Committee of 
the Whole, and every has permitted these rates to stand as 
they were originally fixed, and now the gentleman from Virginia asks 
that it shall not be allowed to stand, but that we shall make a change. 
I object to it and can not withdraw the motion which I have made. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ifthe gentleman will not withdraw his amendment 
I hope it will be voted down. I ask to amend his motion by striking 
out the words “‘ nitrate of lead.” 

Mr. RANDALL. Thatis a different article of a different value. 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; and therefore I make the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the pro forma amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. The question now is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Virginia to amend the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania by striking out the words “nitrate of lead.” 

Mr. TUCKER. Let me say that the purpose, I suppose the commit- 
tee understands, is to make the duty on the other articles retained in 
the amendment at a lower rate than nitrate of lead, because they are of 
different values. 

Mr. TUCKER’s amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. > 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 90, noes 54. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I desire now to say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania escaped my 
attention in time or I should have made the point of order upon it. I 
shall object hereafter, as a matter of order under the rule to any at- 
tempt to consolidate in advance. If gentlemen can do that they can 
consolidate the whole bill and have one vote upon it. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move now tostrike out “‘three’’ and insert “two” 
in line 287, and I will again state my reasons. The articles litharge, 
orange mineral, and red lead at 3 cents a pound amount to nearly 75 
per cent. ad valorem. I move to make it 2 cengs, so as to bringit dowm 
to the same rate fixed for nitrate of lead, whidh is 48 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Now, since the cemmittee have consolidated these three items 
I insist that all of them should bear the same rate of duty, and if we 
keep these articles at 3 cents a pound we levy a duty of 75 per cent. ad 
valorem, whereas the nitrate of lead pays but 48. I hope, therefore, the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope it will not be adopted. 

The question was taken upon Mr. TUCKER’s amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 49, noes 69. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then I move, by way of compromise, to see if we 
can not get a general reduction of the rates or an equalization of them 
in some degree, to make it 2} cents. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 79. 

Mr. TUCKER. I demand tellers. 

Mr. SPARKS. There was no quorum. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. TUCKER and Mr. HASKELL were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 68, noes 86. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 288 and 289, as follows: 

Orange mineral and red lead, 3 cents per pound. 
Nitrate of lead, 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to strike out those lines. 

The motion was to. 

The Clerk read line 290, as follows: 

Magnesia, medicinal, carbonate of, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. RANDALL. I desire to suggest to the gentleman from Penm- 
sylvania in charge of the bill the propriety of striking out the word 
t“ medicinal” ‘This article is used in medicine and the arts, but muck 
more in the arts than in medicine. The next line embraces the cal- 
cined magnesia, which is used as a medicine. I move to amend by 
striking out the word ‘‘ medicinal.” 

Mr. KELLEY. All right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. If gentlemen will look at the statement in this table 
with reference to the different classes of magnesia, they will find the 
rate of duty proposed on carbonate of magnesia is equivalent to 44.72 
per cent. ad valorem. On the next item, ‘‘calcined magnesia,” it is 
34.28 per cent.; on the next, ‘‘effervescing citrate of magnesia,” it is 
20 cent.; and on the next, ‘‘sulphate of magnesia or Epsom eie 
it is 30.79 per cent. There is no reason I can see why there 
be a higher rate on the first mentioned than on the last. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is no occasion atall for the item ‘‘effervese- 
ing citrate of magnesia,” for none of it is imported; it requires to be 


Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend by striking out 5 cents and insert- 
ing 4 cents; so that it will read: 

Magnesia, carbonate of, 4 cents per pound, 

I have no remarks to make on this amendment, except that the re- 
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duction from 5 cents to 4 cents would bring the duty to a little below 
40 per cent., which I think is enough for this article. 

Mr. KELLEY. The present duty is 6 cents. The commission rec- 
ommended 5 cents. The committee adopted 5 cents; and I hope the 
committee’s report will be sustained. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read line 291, as follows: 

Magnesia, calcined, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. TUCKER. [I offer the following amendment: 

Strike out ‘10 cents per pound” and insert “20 per cent. ad valorem.” 

The present rate of duty is 12 cents per pound. I propose tomakeit 
20 per cent. ad valorem, the same as the duty on the article next fol- 
lowing: 

Magnesia, effervescing citrate of. 

Mr. KELLEY. There is no relation between those two articles. 
The present duty on calcined magnesia is 12 cents per pound. The 
commission recommended 10 cents. The committee adopted 10 cents, 
and I hope that rate will be sustained. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The question is, what is the reason for having a 
higher duty on that item than on the next, on which there is a rate of 
20 per cent. ad valorem? My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
asks us to vote for the recommendations of the commission. Now, my 
friend has himself been voting all morning against recommendations 
of the commission. 

Mr. HASKELL. Effervescing citrate of magnesia, it should be re- 
membered, has to come in bottles. 

Mr. RANDALL. It does not come at all. 

Mr. TUCKER. If gentlemen will examine the table they will find 
that fhe rate of duty on effervescing citrate of magnesia, which is now 
40 per cent., has been reduced to 20 per cent. by the committee. Why 
not reduce the rate on calcined magnesia, which is now 12 cents per 


pound, also to 20 per cent.? 
Mr. KELLEY. In that case there is the tax on the bottle in addi- 
tion. 


The amendment of Mr. TUCKER was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 292 and 293, as follows: 

Magnesia, effervescing citrate of, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. RANDALL. That might as well go out altogether. It is not 
imported, and if there is any imported it goes under the general clause. 

Mr. KELLEY. The present duty is 40 per cent. and the committee 
recommend a reduction to 20 percent. If you strike this out it re- 
mains at 40 per cent. 

Mr. RANDALL. If any of it comes in it will come in under the 
poan clause at 25 per cent. I move toamend by striking out those 

es. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 294 and 295, as follows: 

Magnesia, sulphate of, or Epsom salt, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to strike out that item. 

Only 9,422 pounds of this article were imported last year, and the 
entire revenue from it was $94.22. Under the committee’s bill the 
estimated revenue is $47.11. This article is chiefly used as a medicine, 
md I move that it be stricken out in order that it may go on the free- 


The question being taken on the amendment to strike out the item, 
it was not to, 
The Clerk read lines 296, 297, and 298, as follows: 
ee as Progr so a Brg oe Desc saleratus, calcined or peurl ash, and 
Mr. BEACH. I offer the following amendment: 
In line 296 strike out the word “ crude.” 


There are two good, strong, and sufficient reasons why crude potash 
should come in free of duty. I do not propose to discuss them but will 
merely state them. 

In the first place the farmers of this country demand cheap manures. 
In the second place it is our bounden duty to preserve American forests 
from further destruction. I hold in my hand an article cut from the 
New York Herald of yesterday, from which I would like to read a few 


words 
IS IT IGNORANCE OR CIICANERY? 

Why did Congress in its collective wisdom place lumber on the free-list for the 
purposs of discouraging the wanton waste of our forests and yet maintain high 
uties on articles which are derived from woods? Potash isan important chem- 
ical which is largely derived from the burning of wood, although in Europe it is 
now being obtained from the residuum of the beet-sugar manufacture. Yet 
is taxed with a 20 per cent. duty. If Congress removes the duties from 
umber on the ground that the forests must be protected why retain high duties 
on those products which involve a large waste of wood in their manufacture? 

This is blowing hot and cold in the same breath. 


In addition to this I call attention to the fact that the experts sum- 
moned before the Tariff Commission were unanimous in their opinion 
that this article should come in free of duty. Mr. Klipstein, of Phila- 
delphia, at page 1962 of the Tariff Commission report, says: 


I would advise putting potash on the free-list on account of its importance in 
industry and also to preserve the forests, as its production here le to a reck- 
Jess destruction of wood. Abroad it is made from the residue of the manufact- 


ure of sugar from bect-roots and other residues, 
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Again, another expert, Mr. Ferguson, of Philadelphia, says: 

Just here let me ask if it is not aenells legislation that would protect an 
industry which requires exclusively for its raw material our noble forests of the 
Northwest? Would it not be the part of wisdom to allow our neighbors across. 
the border to supply our potashes as cheaply as possible? 

In the face of such testimony as this I do not. see how we can consist- 
ently impose the duty of 20 per cent. on this article. 
The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. BEACH, and it 


was not to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend by striking out all after the 
word ‘‘ potash” in line 296, down to and including the word ‘‘ potash ” 
in line 297, and to insert in lieu thereof the words ‘‘ of all kinds; ’’ so 
that it will read: 

Potash, of all kinds, 20 per cent. ad valorem. ` 

Mr. Chairman, the high honor that was conferred upon me by the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means was entirely unex- 
pected. The humble efforts Ihave made to induce the majority to con- 
sent to absolutely y 

ESSENTIAL MODIFICATIONS 
of the bill now being considered, I hardly thought had attracted his 
attention. I havean earnest desire to see the tariff bill pass this session, 
and for that reason I have labored to have it so amended that members 
who regard the rights and interests of the people as paramount to all 
considerations will be justified in giving it their support. 

I proposed the amendments to which the chairman of the committee 
refers because I felt that they were proper and n . Iwas not 
influenced by anysectional consideration, for nothing I have done, and 
nothing done by the people I represent, justifies any such insinuation. 
The people of Alabama are as free from sectional prejudice as any peo- 
ple in the United States. They are not sectional in a geographical 
view nor in an industrial view. They ask for no law to ially aid 
their industries, and they have not opposed any laws which seek to 
benefit industries of other sections. We have and always will oppose 
laws which attack the interest of the laboring people of any land, and 
I urge the pending amendment because I conscientiously believe it to 
be my duty to do so; and I say now to the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House that they can not go before the country with a law so filled 
with inconsistencies. You can not go before the country after supporting 
a bill which taxes an article of medicine nine-tenths of which is used by 
the less prosperous classes more than you tax precisely the same article 
when used by the opulent and influential. 

This places the question squarely beforethecountry. You can notsay 
that the clause in lines 296 to 303 in any way benefits the industrial 
classes, and you can not escape being exposed before the people with 
the proof that you place a burden upon those classes, and at the same 
time practically and substantially exempt those who are more fortunate 
in their worldly circumstanees. Frame the bill so as to do justice to 
the fifty millions of people in the United States who work with their 
hands for their daily bread; frame the bill so that the burden they bear 
shall be proportioned to the income they receive, and in some measure 
commensurate with the property they possess, and I will give the bill 
my most hearty support; but when you insist that the bill shall prac- 
tically tax a man who by labor earns $6 a week the same number of 
dollars it taxes one whose income is princely, you must admit that it is 
not worthy of my support. 

Page 33 of yesterday’s RECORD contains these words: 


Mr. WHEELER, On the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means [Mr. KELLEY], I will withdraw that motion, 


I have great respect for any assertion from the distinguished gentle- 
man [ Mr. KELLEY], butin addition I had just read from the New York 
press a very unjust statement, that I was delaying legislation. I had 
also just listened to the speech of my friend from Georgia [Mr. SPEER], 
pointedly charging this side of the House with obstructing the bill, and 
to add to this, a member on this side of the House seemed not to concur 
in my amendment. To have insisted upon the amendment might have 
consumed much time, which I particularly desired to avoid; but I de- 
sire to say that I have not yet, in the slightest degree, changed my views 
regarding the importance and propriety of the change I proposed. 

The gentleman [Mr. KELLEY] was mistaken in saying that my fig- 
ures were $150. I clearly said one dollar and a half, and our excellent 
and accurate stenographers so understood and so recorded it, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROBINSON] states that he so under- 
stood it. 

On yesterday I listened with attention to the excellent speech of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCKENZIE], but I did not coneur in 
his delicate insinuation that the Committee on Ways and Means had 
designs upon the lives of the good people of the malarial districts when 
they attempted to place so important a preventive of disease as we all 
know quinine to be beyond the financial reach of those of moderate 
means. I thought that he did the gentlemen of that committee great 
injustice, and I felt assured that the committee would hasten to cor- 
rect so manifest an error. I chose to believe that such apparently 
genial and kind-hearted gentlemen would not adopt such measures to 
confine the use of that valuable medicine to the fortunate and wealthy. 

But when the Republican members of the committee failed to vote 
with our side of the House upon the question, I admit my confidence 
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to falter; and as I glanced a little further on in this remarkable 
document I was startled by the evidence it reveals, and my worst ap- 
prehensions are aroused as to the dire designs the committee may have 
and the deplorable fate that may be in store for the impecunious of our 
fellow-countrymen. 

The solemn conviction that the committee has determined to allow 
only the more wealthy to recover from sickness was finally forced upon 
me when I read lines 300-303. There I found that an article when used 
for making soap was only taxed 20 cents on the dollar, but the same 
article if used to save life was taxed 25 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Chairman, why was this done? Was it because after a three 
weeks’ sitting this measuring committee by accurate mensuration de- 
termined that life was worth just 25 per cent. more than soap? With- 
out pausing for a reply, I assert to the gentlemen of the House that 
under the provisions of the bill as it now stands if the manufacturers— 
the class of men favored by every line of this bill—wish fleet-loads of 
potash they can get it of the committee by only paying a tax of 20 cents 
on the dollar; but if half of our poor but good honest citizens who live 
in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or other cities were on the bed 
of death and a little medicine savored with potash would enable them 
to “‘straightway take up their beds and walk’’ not one drop of this 
life nectar seer | pass their burning lips until this 25-cent tax is exacted 
by the gentlemen of this inexorable committee. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, this singular feature of the bill enables a man to 
buy soap for 20 cents while for life he must pay 25 cents. “Your 25 
cents or your life!” cries the committee, to every sick and dying man 
in our once free America, for whom a physician has prescribed medi- 
cine in which potash isan ingredient. With aching heart, I concluded 
that our poor le probably had best come at once and surrender their 
25-cent lives to the committee. But I could not help wondering by 
what plan the committee proposed that those who had not the 25 cents 
to buy life were to reap any substantial benefit from the use of the 20- 
cent soap that the wisdom of the committee placed within their grasp. 
The amazement of some of my fellow-legislators causes me to fear that 
they doubt the correctness of my statement. Let these skeptics read. 
They will see that line 300 taxed potash for medicinal purposes at 25 
cents on the dollar, and that line 302 taxes potash for manufacturers only 
20 cents on the dollar. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, the same article called potash is taxed 25 cents 
on the dollar if used for medicine to save life, and only 20 cents on the 
dollar if used by this favored manufacturer to make soap. One expla- 
nation for this discrimination might be this: that while the committee 
exactingly charges 25 cents for a poor man’s life, they only charge the 
manufacturer 20 cents for the potash used by him, if he wishes. to make 
soap ef the poor man’s co! Is this the retribution visited upon the 
sovereigns of our land for refusing to cast administrative tickets last 
November? Does the Committee of Ways and Means propose by this 
clause to so reduce the bone and sinew of this free country as to reverse 
in 1884 the terrible holecaust of Republican hopes which befell them in 
1882? Has the leading committee of the House transferred itself into 
an electioneering body, and are these the ways and is this the means 
adopted by them to accomplish their purposes? I expected to see the 
handsome South Bend gentleman rise in his seat and lodge a point of 
order against this paragraph. It would have been well taken, for cer- 
tainly the clause usurps the province of the Elections Committee and 
clearly invades its prerogative. 

Mr. Chairman, precisely the same character of discrimination against 
life and health and in favor of the manufacturer, which I have endeav- 
ored to depict, will be found again in lines 384 and 386. There, Mr. 
Chairman, the committee include all chemical compounds, acids, and 
saltsin their unjust partiality. What will be developed as we ee 
with this remarkable investigation? What hidden dynamite and ex- 
plosive torpedoes, what pi by which the lives of whole communi- 
tiesmay be destroyed will yet be unearthed, time and perseverance alone 
can reveal; but keeping in mind that vigilance is the price of liberty, 
we will firmly, but with caution, continue the examination of the intri- 
cate mechanism which, though made with hands, shall it be eternal? 
That, Mr. Chairman, isthe momentous question now under consideration. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. WHEELER, and 
it was not to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Potash, bicarbonate of, 25 per eent. ad valorem. 

Potash, all salts of, fit for medicinal use, not otherwise provided for in this act, 
25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move to amend the last paragraph read by the 
Clerk by striking out the words ‘‘fit for medicinal use,” and also to 
strike out the word “‘five;’’ so that the paragraph will read: 

i Potash, all salts of, not otherwise provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ifit is proper for me now to move a further amend- 
ment, I will do so by moving to strike out “‘twenty”’ and inserting 
aaora so as to reduce the rate of duty from what it now stands in 
the bill. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Potash, all salts of, used in the arts and manufactures, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move to strike out the paragraph just read. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman tell us the purpose of that mo- 
tion? 

Mr. HASKELL. Itis to include this article in the general clause. 

Mr. TUCKER. What will be the rate of duty on it? 

Mr. HASKELL. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I desire to move an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL]. What I want is 
to except chloride of potassium. If the gentleman will include that in 
his amendment I will not offer mine. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would suggest to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROSECRANS] to make a new item of his amendment. The para- 

ph under consideration relates to potash used in the arts and manu- 
and if this clause is stricken out that article will come in un- 
der the general clause. 

Mr. TUCKER. The general clause to which the gentleman refers I 
understand to be the one we have just passed, which provides on ‘‘ pot- 
ash, all salts of, not otherwise provided for in this act, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes; all salts used for the arts and sciences will 
come in at 20 per cent. ad valorem. My first amendment reduced the 
rate 5 per cent., and if this clause is stricken out the article will be 
included in the clause, 

Mr. TUCKER. I think that the duty on all these salts of potash 
used in the arts and manufactures should be reduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, to strike out the paragraph; and thegentleman from 
California [Mr. ROSECRANS] has indicated his desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to move to amend the clause which the gen- 
tleman from Kansas pro to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman in a 
moment. 

Mr. ROSECRANS. I move to amend the clause by inserting, after 
the words “‘all salts of,” the words ‘‘except chloride of potassium.” 

Mr. HASKELL. Thatamendment has no sort of connection with my 
motion, which is to strike out two lines. If the gentleman will read 
the clause carefully he will see that his amendment will do no good. 

The question was taken upon the amendment of Mr. ROSECRANS, 
and it was not to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to move an amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. If the gentleman will permit the lines te bestricken 
out, then he can move to insert a new line. 

Mr. TUCKER, I would suggest to the gentleman to withdraw his 
motion to strike out, and allow me to move to amend the paragraph 
by striking out the word ‘‘twenty’’ and inserting ‘“‘fifteen,’’ so as to 
make the rate of duty 15 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, the saltsof potash are used in the arts and manufact- 
ures; and whenever you cheapen an article entering into the arts or 
manufactures, you thereby cheapen the ultimate product and thus ben- 
efit the consuming classes. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. TUCKER, it was 
not agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. HASKELL was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Potash, all salts of, used inthe arts and manufactures, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Chlorate of, 3 cents per pound. 

Iodide, iodate or hydri te, 50 cents per pound. 

Prussiate of, red; 10 cents per pound. 

Prussiate of, yellow, 5 cents per pound. 

Nitrate of, or saltpeter, crude, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Nitrate of, or re , 1 and one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

Sulphate of [potash], 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BEACH. I move to amend by inserting, after the words ‘‘sul- 
phate of,” in line 311, the words “ containing over 30 per cent. of ab- 
solute potash.” 

In the schedule prepared by the Committee on Ways and Means the 

resent rate upon sulphate of potash is put down at 20 per cent., and. 
the table showing the rates of duty under existing law I find there 
is no duty whatever at present upon sulphate of potash. 

Now, the amendment which I have offered is intended to admit free 
of duty the lower grades of sulphate of potash. These sulphates are 
used for commercial fertilizers; and there is no object that I can seein 
putting a duty upon them, except to enrich the manufacturers of com- 
mercial fertilizers and despoil the farmer. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has already put upon the free- 
list articles intended expressly for fertilizers and manures. One excep- 
tion was brought to our attention the other day—acidulated phosphate 
of lime; and that was restored to the free-list by the almost unanimous 
vote of this Committee of the Whole. I now propose that we continue 
in the same direction and put this article, when it contains less than 30 
per cent. of absolute potash, upon the free-list. 

The amendment of Mr. BEACH was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hydrate or caustic, three-quarters of 1 cent per pound, 
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Mr. KELLEY. I am instructed by the Committee on Ways and 

Means to move toamend bystriking out, inthe line justread, the words 

~“ three-quarters of,’ so as to make the duty 1 cent per pound. The 

present rate is 1} cents per pound; the rate by the commission 

is 1 cent per pound. The amendment I now propose makes the duty 
-conform to the recommendation of the commission. 

Mr. TUCKER. The present rate of duty upon this article, as the 
gentleman has said, is r cents per pound, which amounts to an ad va- 
lorem rate of 66 per cent. The rate of duty proposed in the bill of the 
committee is 33 per cent. The gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes 
to raise the rate to 44 per cent. I think that is toohigh. There is no 
reason why the rate should be so high as 44 per cent. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amendment 
by striking out the last word. I hope this proposition to increase the 
duty as reported by the Committee on Ways and Means will not pre- 
vail. Caustic soda is the element principally used in the manufacture 
of wood-pulp; and the duty on wood-pulp has been decreased by the 
committee. It seems to me this proposition to raise the duty on caustic 
soda should not be adopted. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say that with the modification which I 

ropose there will be a reduction of 33 per cent. upon the existing duty. 

The rate named in the bill is one- of the existing rate and 25 per 

-eent. below the rate proposed by the commission. If we reduce the duty 

so low as three-fourths of a cent per pound, we shall destroy the whole 
supply of the American article for the wood-pulp factories. 

r. DINGLEY. Iam willing to stand by the rt of the Commit- 

tee on Ways and Means in this matter, which es the duty three- 


fourths of a cent per pound. I think it ought not to be increased. 
Mr. BAYNE. Mr. § , there is in my district a large establish- 
ment engaged in ing this article. I am advised by the gentleman 


having that establishment in charge that if this duty be reduced to 
three-fourths of a cent per pound it will necessitate the abandonment 
of business at that establishment. It employs five hundred and fifty 
men; and there has grown up about it a town comprising a population 
of about 1,400, 

The quantity made by this establishment is not great. It is pursu- 
ing business industriously and laboriously, competing with an immense 
importation of the uct from Europe. This is comparatively a new 
industry. Itis b Ang itself up. Its inauguration in this country 
has had the effect of reducing prices to the consumer just about one- 
half. The establishment of this business in Pennsylvania and in other 
sections of the Union has brought down the price of this material ab- 
solutely one-half, perhaps more than one-half, to the consumers of the 
country. 

The gentleman who has this establishment in charge, and whom I 
personally know—a gentleman who would not for the sake of this in- 
dustry or for the sake of anything else misre) t a fact within his 
knowl most positively that if this reduction be made that 
enterprise will have to be abandoned. 

I do hope the committee will be sustained in the amendment pro- 

by the chairman. 

Mr. DINGLEY, by unanimous consent, withdrew his pro forma 
amendment, 

The question recurred on Mr. KELLEY’s amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 61. 

Mr. KELLEY demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 

inted. 

P The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 85, 
noes 78. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sulphate, known as salt cake, crude or refined, or niter cake, crude or refined, 
and Glauber's salt, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I offer the following amendment: 

In lines 321 and 322 strike out “Salt cake, crude or refined, or niter cake, crude 
orrefined, and;” soit will read: “Sulphate, known as Glauber’s salt, one-quarter 
of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and of other members of the House, I can 
satisfy them that has gotinthere by mistake. Thestatutesatthe present 
time impose a duty of one-half cent per pound on the sulphate of soda 
known as Glauber’s salt, a very common product. The rate now fixed 
is one-quarter of 1 cent per pound, and that is a reduction, but in mak- 
ing that reduction, which is entirely proper, the clause of the bill in- 
cludes the words ‘‘salt cake, crude or refined,” and that is a very cheap 
and coarse product which is now under the clause at 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. If it is put up to one-quarter of a cent per pound it would be 
at the rate of 4032, per cent., which is wholly unintentional that that 
coarse and cheap product should be put ata higher rate of duty where it 
does not belong. I do not think any one will claim that. 

Mr. HASKELL. That is an error. 

Mr. KELLEY. It isan error adopted by the committee from the 
report of the Tariff Commission; but it is an evident error, and the 
amendment should be adopted. 

The amendment of Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts, was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Soda, all salts of, fit for medicinal use, not otherwise provided for in this 
eae bear pyre pieg ynia TE i 


Mr. TUCKER. Imoveto strike out “‘five,’’ so it will read ‘‘20 per 


cent. ad valorem.’’ It is to put the 
as the salts of potash. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 49, noes 5Y. 

Mr. TUCKER demanded tellers. 

hres were ordered; and Mr. TUCKER and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 
poin 

Sg committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 49, 
noes 80. 

So the amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All dyes and colors, by whatever name known, of which the distinctive chem- 
ica] structures and tinctorial qualifications are the product of artificial or syn- 
thetical fabrication, 35 cents per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I move, in line 343, to strike out ‘35 cents per 
pound and.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is an article from which a large amount of 
revenue has been received in thepast. Itis an article which has brought 
in more than a million of dollars a year. It is one that is largely used 
in many of our manufacturing establishments. It is an article that is 
manufactured very little by any one in the United States. I will read 
from the report made by a special agent of the Treasury Department to 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 


of soda upon the same footing 


the name of an aniline color industry in this country, notwi 
derstood that there is an abundance of th: 


ple and produce such limited quantities of dyes as hardly to amount to an 
ure A 


1 
textile fabrics, as we ping 
oes tax upon the consumers of such fabrics, 

Ha , after much inquiry and experience, ascertained on question that 
aniline dyes imported into the country have been ly undervalued, and that 
it is practically impossible to prevent such und uation so long as they are 
subject to an ad valorem duty h enough to present any inducement of conse- 

uence for undervaluing, lam convinced that it would be advisable to retain 
the specific feature with an ad valorem rate sufficient only to serve as an equal- 
izer, and not to exceed 15 per cent. I have thought that 25 cents per pound and 
15 per cent. ad valorem would be as high rate as could be asked br purposes of 
protection. This would amount to near 40 per cent, on a very liberal proportion 
of the dyes most used, and to about 60 per cent. upon some of them. 

The committee here have recommended a higher duty than the com- 
mission. The commission recommended a duty only amounting to 40 
per cent. ad valorem. This bas been highly protected. Theduty now 
is 50 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad valorem, and yet with all that 
protection the increase in the industry has amounted to almost nothing. 

This is used in the manufacture of woolen, in the manufacture of cot- 
ton, in the manufacture of paper, in the manufacture of silks, and indeed 
has superseded in a great degree most of the vegetable and animal dyes 
used in the past. It is used instead of cochineal, it is used instead of 
madder, it is used in almost every industry. It isa great burden for 
the manufacturing interests to bear and for the consumers of the coun- 


Mr. KASSON. Before the gentleman from Kansas p. I wish 
to call the attention of the committee to the fact that the words “not 
otherwise provided under this act’’ are omitted, and I think they should 
be inserted. i 

Mr. HASKELL. In reference to this matter of aniline dyes, my 
friend has been from one branch of the question only. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I havethree others here which I can read if the 
gentleman desires to hear them, if I can get the time. 

Mr. HASKELL. You may find a half-dozen others; but the fact is 
that the manufacturers need this for the reason that this aniline dye is 
developing as a productive industry in this country. The entire prod- 
uct abroad is controlled by as great a monopoly as there is in this 
world; and this is to prevent them from breaking down our factories 
in this country; to protect the men who have invested capital and en- 
terprise in the establishment of works here and are making vigorous 
efforts for the manufacture of these dyes. We have largely reduced the 
rate from the duty under the present tariff, as the gentleman will find; 
but we still hold that, at the request of everybody interested in it, this 
duty should be imposed of 35 cents per pound and 20 per cent. ad 
valorem in order that the American manufacturers may be able to go 
on and develop this industry. There are several large manufactories 
of these dyes in this country, and this provision of the bill is one that 
is absolutely essential to the best interests of the woolen and cotton 
manufacturers as they understand it. These articles enter largely into 
their products. There are some other measures further on in relation 
to these duties which I think the committee when we reach them will 
be willing to take action on in the direction indicated by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. But in this case I hope the recommendation of the 
committee will remain, and that this will be retained as it is. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The cotton manufacturers in my part of the 

try are not in favor of retaining high protective duties on these 
aniline dyes; and it is in the interest of these cotton manufacturers of 
the South that I have offered this motion. I sope it will be adopted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out the last word. For about 
eighteen years we have had a duty on these dyes of 50 cents a pound 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem, which upon the lower orcheaper classes of 
dyes and colors is absolutely prohibitory, and the result of these long 
years of high protection that the law has given to this particular in- 
dustry has been the establishment of only four or five, or possibly six, 
manufactories in this country. Most of them, however, make very 
small quantities of dyes of this kind and are engaged principally in 
the manufacture of salts, &c. There is one large establishment in 
Albany which has a very extensive plant, which makes a single one of 
these dyes, the aniline red ; and now it is proposed instead of 40 per 
cent. ad valorem, the rate proposed by the Tariff Commission, to make 
it 35 cents per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, preserving in this 
instance one of the most odious features of the present law, which is 
the compound rates of duty. The cost of thes dyes abroad ranges 
from 21 cents up to five and six dollars per pound. 

Mr. HASKELL. And some of them are agreat deal more than that. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And on the lower grades of these dyes, the cheaper 
preety: he the duty proposed by this clause of the bill which the gentleman 

proposes now to amend is over 185 per cent. 
Ayes KELL. The troubleis not there; itis that the high-priced 
ie are entered largely as medicines, ts, &e. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The trouble is that the lowest rates of duty in 

roportion to the value of the article are imposed upon the higher and 
betver goods, and the cheaper grades are almost invariably subjected to 
the very highest rates of duty, the result of which is that the duty on 
the lower grades are almost absolutely prohibitory. That is the case 
here. Take, for instance, the maroon dye, worth to-day, as I am in- 
formed, 21 cents per pound. It is proposed to impose upon that cheap 
article a duty of 35 cents a pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, equiva- 
lent, as I have just said, to more than 185 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if after eighteen years of the highest kind of 
high protection our people have not been able to engage successfully in 
the manufacture of these dyes it seems to me that every consideration 
of sound policy, of wise statesmanship, and of justice to the other in- 
dustries interested in the use of these articles in this country demands 
a reduction of the duties. 

Mr. HASKELL. We propose to put alizarine on the free-list. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why take alizarine from the free-list and put a 
duty on it here? 

Mr. HASKELL Iwill explain to the gentleman—— 

Mr. CARLISLE. You have putaniline oil on the dutiable list, which 
is the basis of all of these dyes. 

Mr. HASKELL. We propose also to put that on the free-list. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why was it not done in committee when we had 
the matter before us and it was proposed there? Aniline oil is the basis 
of these dyes; it is the material used in man them. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iam perfectly willing in every instance where it 
can be done without gross injustice to anybody else to put them on the 
free-list or put them on at a lower rate of duty. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Aniline oil and artificial alizar- 
ine are to be put on the free-list, as the gentleman from Kansas says. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But what justice would there bein putting aniline 
oil—the base of all these dyes—on the free-list, and gi 
who may be engaged in their manufacture in this country 
tage of the enormous rates of duty you impose upon the dyes them- 
selves? 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. But that is good as far as it 
goes, is it not? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Certainly it is; but reduction on the raw material 
ought to be followed by reduction on the article man from it. 
Put the chemical basis of the dyes upon the free-list and reduce the 
rates of duty upon the dyes themselves, so that the consumers may reap 
the advantage of the reduction. But you propose to put the aniline 
-oil and alizarine upon the free-list and make the duties upon the lower 
priced dyes prohibitory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment is ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.CHACE. The gentleman from Kentucky is confounding the arti- 
ficial alizarine with aniline oil; the monopoly is on the alizarine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Rhode Island rise to 
-oppose the amendment? 

Mr. CHACE. No; I rose to correct the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr, CARLISLE. I did not confound aniline oil with artificial aliz- 
arine: They are different articles. 

Mr. ELLIS. I renew the pro forma amendment. 

The statement was made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Has- 
KELL] of the Ways and Means Committee, as I understood him, that the 
manufacturers of this country were in favor of retaining the duty upon 
these dyes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Upon the aniline d; 

Mr. ELLIS. Now, lholdin my and I presume it is genui 
Pn which comes from the consumers of these dyes csahry ba 4 

ited States, and whichds signed by two hundred and eighty-five estab- 


1883. 
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lishments, ting twenty-four States of the Union ard seo- 
gt fot the U ni Uaion in which they pray for a reduction of these duties. 


And we give it. 

Mr ELLIS. Let us see if you do. 

Mr. HASKELL. They do not ask for an abolition of them. 

Mr. ELLIS. They say: 

The present rate of duty, which is cd jon! cent. ad valorem and 50 cents 
peaa, was fixed when aniline dyes sold at a high price, since which time they 

ve been very much reduced, so that the present rate of duty is not ada; te 
nor does iteco) nd with the present party but has been oppressive, injurious 
Moe and in the case of many of the cheaper dyes is ost or quite pro- 


Mr. HASKELL. We reduce the rates from 50 cents to 35 cents per 
pound and from 35 per cent. to 20 per cent. ad valorem in obedience to 
that petition. 

Mr. ELLIS. Now, Mr. Chairman, these individuals and these cor- 
porations engaged in the manufacture of cotton and woolen stuffs in 
every section of the Union say that the duty upon these articles is 
absolutely injurious to their business, and pray for a reduction. 

Mr. HASKELL. And we give the reduction. 

Mr. ELLIS. These articles enter into the manufacture of cotton 
stuffs and woolen stuffs, the cloning. of the people, especially into the 
manufacture of eotton stuffs, which is unquestionably the summer 
clothing of the poor of the country. 

If there is any aspiration which the United States should have it is 
te control the cotton business of the world; and everything which tends 
to make the manufacture of these cotton stuffs cheap, everything which 
tends to cheapen them, is not only for the benefit of the poor people òf 
the country, the laboring people of the country, for whose interests and 
rights the gentlemen on the other side seem to have so peculiar and so 
generous an interest, butit isin the direction of enabling the American 
manufacturer to compete successfully with the English manufacturer 
and to meet him in the markets of the world. 

For these reasons I believe the rates on these dyes should be reduced 
to a minimum. They ought to be put_on the free-list, because these 
duties bear heavily on the people who wear cotton stuffs, and are a 
stumbling-block to the triumphant march of American supremacy in 
EPES the cotton trade and the cotton manufacturing of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, those who represented the cotton man- 
Meren and the woolen manufacturersof the country before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means differed with the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLIS] and appeared to think that the reductions we had 
made here were satisfactory. They had two aspirations, one to reduce 
the cost of articles, and the other to make their country and its man- 
ufacturers independent of sin this monopoly. They believed that the 
production of aniline colors i country is entirely possible, but that 
as it depends on many ents and the slow pak peere of chemi- 
cal tests the art should be fostered. They therefore said that a reduc- 
tion from 50 cents per pound specific duty to 35 cents per pound, and 
from 35 per cent. additional ad valorem duty to 20 per cent. ad valorem 
duty, would accomplish both purposes, would foster and develop a man- 
ufacture in this country which is now growing with surprising rapidity. 
For in 1870 there had been no attempt at man either alizar- 
ine, aniline oil, or any of their products. And now we have, as is ad- 
mitted, half a dozen successful establishments. 

I hope the committee will stand by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and maintain the present tariff on these articles intact. 

Mr. ELLIS. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. TUCKER. I renew it. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr, HASKELL] has said that when the 
Committee of the Whole reach the matters of alizarine and aniline oil 
he proposes to move to put those on the free-list. Now, if the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means were justified in putting the duty on these 
tinctorial preparations, as they are here denominated, of 47 per cent., 
with the raw materials of e and aniline oil at 10 and 20 per 
cent., if you take those materials off the dutiable list and put them on 
the free-list, is there any reason why you should not reduce the duties 
on the perfected article? 

Mr. HASKELL. You can not make these dyes from aniline oil. It 
is not the raw material of that manufacture. This belongs to another 
set of dyes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Igo on to sayif you look atthe enormous extent to 
which these dyes enter into the value of the woolen and cotton products 
which are consumed in the country you will see how important it is, 
having regard to the consuming as well asto the manufacturing interests 
of the country, that the manufacturers of those goods should get these 
dyes, inthenatureofraw material tothem, at the cheapest rate possible. 

Therefore I shall vote for the amendment which has been proposed by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BUCHANAN], in order to reduce the 
duty upon the foreign dyes and keep down the price of the domestic 
dyes. I think the amendment is important in that view, and I trust 
the Committee of the Whole will sustain it. 

Mr. ELLIS. I ask unanimons consent toprint in full the document 
from which I quoted a few moments ago. 

There was no objection. The paper is as follows: 


Sire: The und of aniline dyes in the 
reduced, 


ersigned, consumers United States, earn- 
estly request that the duty on the same be and that it be fixed at a rate 
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of not more than 25 per cent. ad valorem, and the following reasons why such 
action should be taken without delay are respectfully submitted; 
I. The present rate of duty, which is 35 per cent. ad valorem and 50 cents per 


ve been very much reduced, so that the present rate of duty is not ada) to 
nor does it correspond with the present prices, but has become opp! ve, in- 
Shaan or quite 


resent rate of duty is not ict iy wie for protection, for the reason 
per cent. ad valorem woul that thai 


the subject that a lower rate oi 
than is now coll 


IV. That the dyesin question should be regarded, in a degree at least, as bein; 
in the nature of raw material, to be worked into American manufactures, an: 
that this view should control in fixing the duty—this has heretofore been the 
policy of the Government—all other dyes butaniline dyes being now admitted 
either free or at a rate of duty not exceeding 10 i por cent. 

V. That the poot rate of duty on aniline dyes deprives the consumers in 
this country of valuable dyes, either by preventing their importation or by put- 
ting the price so high as to make it unprofitable to use them, which amounts to 
a hardship of such magnitude as in the opinion of the undersigned to entitle the 
parties interested to speedy relief. 

VI. We further represent that in our opinion an ad valorem goy is preferable 
to a specifie duty for the reason that the prices of dyes have so wide a range that 
a duty of 10 cents per pound would amount to 1 per cent. on one dye and to 60 
per cent. on another, and it seems to us impossible that the case can be met and 
the rights and requirements of the trade provided for by a specific duty. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

New York.—Garner & Co., calico manufacturers, New York; Manhattan Print 
Works, satinet printers, Worthen & Aldrich, New York; Harmony Print Works, 
satinet printers, George W. Wight, New York; Empire Print Works, satinet 

rinters, Worthen & Aldrich, New York; Bronx Company, calico printers, T., 

lton, jr., manager, New York; Empire Mill, cotton manufacturers, W. Nuttall, 
Cohoes; J. H, Parsons, cotton manufacturer, Cohoes; Globe Woolen Company, 
woolen manufacturers, Robert Middleton, gem Utica; Auburn Woolen Com- 
ny, woolen manufacturers, William G. Wise, treasurer, Auburn; Canoga 
Voolen Company, woolen manufacturers, William G. Wise, treasurer, Auburn; 
Waterloo Manufacturing perce weg woolen mahufacturers, S. Warner, secre A 
Waterloo; J. J. Joslin, woolen manufacturer, go omy W. W. Trask, 
woolen manufacturer, Newburgh; O Count: oolen Company, woolen 
manufacturers, James Harrison, ewburgh; James Taylor, woolen manufacturer, 
Newburgh; W. F. Keefer, woolen man urer, Camillus; Frisbie & Stansfield, 
woolen manufacturers, Camden; Harris psec oral py Dopey; limited, 
woolen manufacturers, Samuel Harris, treasurer, Catskill; Hop-o-Nose Sees 
Company, woolen manufacturers, Samuel Harris, treasurer, Catskill; C. W. 
Rockwell & Ce., woolen manufacturers, Rockwell Mills; Crabtree & Patchett, 
woolen manufacturers Montgomery: James Roy & Co., woolen manufacturers, 
John F. Roy, treasurer, West Troy; Carroll & Co., woolen manufacturers, Mat- 
teawan; Hall F. Baldwin, woolen manufacturer, Yonkers; Oswego Falls Manu- 
facturing Company, woolen manufacturers, Fulton; Stephan Sanford, carpet 
manufacturer, Amsterdam; Shuttleworth Brothers, carpet Conner cil We erg 
sterdam; Joseph Barber & Sons, carpet manufacturers, Auburn; Nye & Wait, 
carpet manufacturers, Auburn; ©. M. & G. P. Pelton, carpet manufacturers, 
Pa, Siena ie; E. S. Higgins & Co., carpet manufacturers, New York; Barrett, 
Nephews & Co. dyeing establishment, Abm. ©. Wood, treasurer, New York; 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, J. T. Young, president, New 
York; Barretts, Palmer & Heal, dyeing establishment, H. B. Palmer, president, 
New York; Louis Dejonge & Co., paper manufacturers, New York; Wilkinson 
Brothers & Co., peper: manufacturers, New York; T. E. James, wall-paper man- 
ufacturer, New York; F. Beck & Co., wall-paper manufacturers, New York; J. 
S. Rockwell & Co., leather manufacturers, New York; Charles E. Johnson & 
Co., ink manufacturers, New York; Thad. Davids & Co., ink manufacturers, 
New York; James P, Barnett, paint and color manufacturer, New York. 

New Jersey.—Millville Manufacturing Company, cotton manufacturers, George 
Wood, president, Millville; May's Landing Water Power S05 ere cotton man- 
ufacturers, Geo: Wood, president, May’s Landing; R. & H. dams, cotton 
manufacturers, Paterson; The Gloucester Manufacturing Company, calico man- 
ufacturers, George A. Heyl, president, Gloucester; Ancona Printing Company, 
calico manufacturers, George A. Heyl, president, Gloucester; Reid & Barry, cal- 
ico manufacturers, Passaic; Raritan Woolen Mills, woolen manufacturers, Rari- 
tan; Somerset Manufacturing Company, woolen manufacturers, Raritan; Wa- 
terhouse Bros., woolen manufacturers, Passaic; Robert Beattie & Sons, carpet 
manufacturers, Little Falls; The Dolphin Manufacturing Company, jute manu- 
facturers, John Sloane, president, Paterson. 

Connecticut—Union nufacturing Company, cotton manufacturers, North 
Manchester; Wasuc Manuf ing Company, cotton manufacturers, South Glas- 
tonbury; J. R. Econ, semen & Co., cotton manufacturers, Windsor Locks; Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Company, cotton manufacturers, E. Deming, treasurer, Mid- 
dletown; Gardiner Hall, jr., & Co., cotton manufacturers, South Willington; The 
White Manufacturin: Ġompany, cotton manufacturers, C. White, treasurer, 
Rockville; The Falls Company, cotton manufacturers, W. G. Ely, treasurer, H, E. 
Fisher, superintendent, Norwich; Palmer Bros., cotton manufacturers, Mont- 
ville; A. H. & C. B. Alling, woolen manufacturers, Birmingham; Radcliff Bros., 
woolen manufacturers, Birmingham ; The New England Company, woolen man- 
ufacturers, A. P. Hammond, treasurer, Rockville; Lounsbury & Bissel, woolen 
manufacturers, Winnepauk į Tunxis Worsted Company, woolen manufacturers, 
A. C. Dunham, treasurer, S. Metcalfe, agent, Poquonnock; Dunham Hosiery 
Company, woolen manufacturers, Samuel G. Dunham, treasurer, D. P. Mills, 
agent, Naugatuck; Rawitser & Bro., woolen manufacturers, Stafford Springs; 
R. G. Hooper & Co., woolen manufacturers, Montville; Aldrich & Milner, woolen 
manufacturers, Moosup; The Read Carpet Company, carpet manufacturers, C. 
H. Read, president, Bridgeport; Hartford Silk Manufacturing Company, silk 
manufacturers, Tariffville; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., paper manufacturers, Bir- 
mingham; James Houston, dyer, Norwich. 

Vermont.—Burlington Woolen Company, woolen manufacturers, Thomas F, 
Patterson, treasurer, Winoosky Falls; Wells, Richardson & Co., druggists, Bur- 
lington; È. B. Stearns & Co., dru , Burlington; B. W. Carpenter & Co., 
druggists, Burlington; Browitt Bros., druggists, Burlington. 

New Hampshire-—Manchester Mills, calico manufacturers, John C. Palfrey, 
treasurer, Manchester; Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, cotton manufactu- 
rers, T, L. Livermore gent, Manchester; Monadnock Blanket Company, woolen 
manufacturers, W. H. Wilkinson, treasurer, Marlborough; Hargraves Woolen 
Company, woolen manufacturers, Edward Hargraves, Thomas H. Roberts, 
apeos Great Falls; Walter Aiken, woolen manufacturer, Franklin Falls; A. P. 
Olzendam, woolen manufacturer, Manchester; A. H. Sulloway, woolen manu- 
facturer, Franklin. 

Maine.—Bates Manufacturing Compare, cotton manufacturers, C. I. Barker, 
agent, Lewiston; York Manufacturing Company, cotton manufacturers, W. G. 


Saltonstall, treasurer, Saco; Westbrook Manufacturing Company, cotton manu- 


W.R. W treasurer, Sacara] ; Guilford Woolen Mills, woolen. 
Pollock, agent, Guilford; Piscataquis Woolen Mims, 
woolen man’ ock, agent, Guilford; River Woolen 

Company, woolen saorsprratninggr F. H. Hargraves, agent, West Buxton; J. 
n, Woo! manufacturers, Oxford; Mayo & Sons, woolen manufacturers, 
oxcroft; Fansworth Company, woolen manufacturers, L. B. Burrill, agent, 
m; Lewiston Bleachery and Dye Works, James Dempsey, agent, Lewis- 


fact 
man’ 


ton, 


Soaring eer bert Reoch, superintendent, River- 
point; Oriental Print Works, calico manufacturers, A. Dumaresq, treasurer, = 
chmon: ufacturing Company, calico manufacturers, F. E-Rich- 
ufacturing Com: y, calico manu- 
ham Manufactur- 
ny, 
Co., 


ufacturers, W. J. treasurer, dence; 
Sacket, woolen manufacturers, Providence; Charles Fletcher, woolen manufact- 
urer, Providence; Central Falls Woolen Mill, woolen manufacturers, George 
A. a, sp treasurer, Lincoln; J. P. Campbell & Co., woolen manufacturers, 
Providence; Eagle Dye Works, å rs, Pawtucket; Providence Dyeing, Bleach- 

d Calendering Company, S. Cornell, agent, Providence. 
lassachusetits.—Lancaster Mills, cotton manufacturers, George W. Weeks, 
agent, Clinton; Montaup Mills, cotton manufacturers, Isaac Borden, treasurer, 
Fall River; Monument Mills, cotton cot hoc John M. Seeley, agent, 
Housatonic; Greylock Mills, cotton manufacturers, North Adams; Plunkett & 
Wheeler, cotton manufacturers, W. B. Plunkett, MANGIN, North Adams; W.C. 
Plunkett & Sons, cotton manufacturers, North Adams; Hadley Mere id cotton 
manufacturers, William Grover, agent, Holyoke: Hampden Cotton Is, cotton 
manufacturers, Edward S. Bradford, treasurer, Holyoke; Nashawannuck Manu- 
facturing Company, cotton manufacturers, G, H. Newman, treasurer, Easthamp- 
ton; D. Mackin & Sons, cotton manufacturers, Holyoke; Glasgow erg, et i 
cotton manufacturers, B. C. B agent, South Hadley Falls; Albert Curtis, 
cotton manufacturer, Worcester ; Merrick Thread Company, cotton manufact- 
urers, Timothy Merrick, treasurer, Holyoke ; Everett Mills, cotton manufact- 
urers, Eug. H. Sampson, treasurer, Lawrence; Whittenton Manufacturing Com- 

y, cotton manufacturers, Charles H. Lovering, treasurer, Taunton; Pem- 

rton Company, cotton manufacturers, Lawrence; Lowell Hosiery Com a 
cotton manufacturers, W, F, Salmon, treasurer, Lowell; Boston Elastic Fabric 
Company, cotton manufacturers, J. J. Haley, jr., acting superintendent, Boston ; 
Cochrane's Peni Red Works, calico manufacturers, John rane, jr., pro- 
prietor, Malden; Mystic Print Works, calico manufacturers, John Cochrane, jr., 
pooper; Medford; American Printing Company, calico manufacturers, 

nomas J. Borden, treasurer, Fall River; T. & J. H. Sanders, calico manufact- 
urers, Southbridge; Rochdale Mills, woolen manufacturers, E. G. Carlton, 
agent, Rochdale; Dudley Hosiery Mills, woolen manufacturers, Thomas F. 
Patterson, treasurer, Newton; Pemberton Company, woolen manufacturers, 
F, E. Clarke, agent, Lawrence; Lowell Hosiery Company, woolen manufact- 
urers, M. F. Salmon, treasurer, ‘Lowell; Connor Brothers, woolen manufactur- 
ers, Holyoke; Lacowsic Woolen Company, woolen manufacturers, Hampden ; 
Beebe, Webber & Co., weolen manufacturers, Holyoke; Avon Manufacturing 
Company. woolen manufacturers, A. D. Barker, agent, Boston; Byfield Woolen 
Mills, woolen manufacturers, Whittier, Ewing & Co., Byfield; Union Felting 
Company, woolen manufacturers, Woods Pierce & Co., Boston; Holliston Mills, 
woolen manufacturers, C. K. Darling, treasurer, Holliston ; Jesse Eddy's Sons, 
woolen manufacturers, Fall River; Fall River Merino Company, woolen man- 
ufacturers, Fall River; B. F. Phillips & Son, woolen manufacturers, Pittsfield; 
L. Pomeroy & Sons, woolen manufacturers, Pittsfield; Springfield Blanket 
Company, woolen manufacturers, W. H. Wilkinson, treasurer, Holyoke; Farr 
Alpaca Company, woolen manufacturers, J. Metcalf, treasurer, Holyoke; Ger- 
mania Mills, woolen maaufacturers, L. Bum, superintendent, Holyoke; A. S. 
Morrison & thers, woolen manufacturers. Braintree; S. Blackinton Woolen 
Company, woolen manufacturers, O. A. Archer, treasurer, South Blackinton ; 
Faulkner Mills, woolen manufacturers, L. W. Faulkner & Sons, Lowell; Faulk- 
ner, Page & Co., woolen manufacturers, Boston; Talbot Mills, woolen manu- 
facturers, James Stott, MS ar rene North Billerica; Willow Dale Mill, woolen 
manufacturers, Alfred Hill, treasurer, Hamilton; Palmer C t Company, car- 
pet manufacturers, O. H. Sampson, treasurer, Palmer; M. J. Whittall, carpet 
manufacturers, Worcester; Worcester Carpet Company, carpet manufacturers, 
William James Hogg, proprietor, Worcester; Medford > Mills, carpet man- 
ufacturers, John Cochrane, jr., proprietor, Medford; William Skinner & Son, 
silk manufacturers, Holyoke; S. D. Warren & Co., paper manufacturers, M. B, 
Mason, attorney, Boston; Holyoke Glazed-Paper Works, paper manufacturers, 

lfr. A. Andrews, treasurer, Holyoke; The Bacon Paper Company, paper man- 
ufacturers, S. Kramer, Boston; Winslow Brothers, leather manufacturers, Bos- 
ton; Hubbard & Blake, leather manufacturers, Boston; Pemberton & Brothers, 
leather manufacturers, Boston; Kennan, French & Co., leather manufacturers, 
Boston; C. H. Tigh, leather manufacturer, Boston; D. Woodbury, leather man- 
ufacturer, Peabody ; Shawmut Manufacturing Company, leather manufacturers, 
Benjamin F. Jacobs, secretary, Turner Falls; Walker Bros., dyers, Chelsea; 
Crystal Spring, Bleaching and veing Company, dyers, John P. Henry, treas- 
urer, Fall River; John Monarch, dyer, Fall River; Fall River Bleachery, Spen- 
cer Borden, treasurer, dyers, Fall River; S. Gray & Co., dyers, Walpole; Mid- 
dlesex Bleachery and Dye Works, dyers, K. M. Gilmore, agent, Boston ; George 
N. Johnson, dyers, Lynn; Levandos French Dye House, dyers, C. F. Quincy, 
Watertown; R. K. Remington, dyer, Fall River; Forbes Lithographing Com- 
ny, W. H. Forbes, treasurer, ‘Boston ; Mill River Button Company, George P. 
Varner, treasurer, Mill River; Boston Rubber-Shoe Company, Boston. 

Ohio.—The F. Gray Company, woolen manufacturers, F. Gray, president, 
W. C. Gray, treasurer, Piqua; Sanga Woolen Someone woolen manufact- 
urers, J. J. Jarvis, nce; Northern Ohio Woolen Mills, woolen manufact- 
urers, F. Mihlhauser & Co., Cleveland; Northern Ohio Blanket Mill, woolen 
manufacturers, L. & S. H. Senior & Co., Cleveland; J. & H. Clasgens, woolen 
manufacturers, New Richmond; Cuyahoga Paper Company, paper manufact- 
urers, Cuyahoga Falls, 

lllinois.—Jesse Green & Son, woolen manufacturers, Dayton; Troup & MeCul- 
loch, woolen manufacturers, ee; Warsaw Woolen Mills, woolen manu- 
facturers, Warsaw; Jacksonville Woolen Mills, woolen manufacturers, Jack- 
sonville; Springfield Woolen Mills, woolen manufacturers, J. T. Capps, treas- 
urer, Springfield; F. K. Stevens, boa manufacturers, Chicago; Western Dye 
Works, Lisenbarth & Co., dyers, Chicago. 

Indiana.—G. W. Powell & Co., woolen manufacturers, valparaiso] Snyder & 
Snyder, woolen manufacturers, Monticello; South Bend Woolen Company, 
woolen manufacturers, South Bend; J. Schofield & Son, woolen manufacturers, 
Madison; A. C. Staley & Sons, woolen manufacturers, Bouth Bend; H. C. & J. 
F. Sterne & Co., woolen manufacturers, Peru. 

Iowa.—Davenport Woolen Mills Company, woolen manufacturers, Dayen- 
port; Wiliam Veitch, woolen manufacturer, Sigourney. 

T aemp Buell Manufacturing Company, woolen manufacturers, Blue 
apicds, 
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Pico go Paint Joseph Spinning and Kaitting Works, woolen manufacturers, 
nt Jose 
Misso urle—The Buell ec ag penn Haass ace Batara panou; Saint 


Joseph; Sprin; Me een eee man <a eer 
etors, Springfi +s Aer ooepentans Wore Mills, woolen pera dinamo st 
& McA penn proj pritors dependence. 

Wisconsin, — 


osiery Company, woolen mauufacturers, Portage; J. W. 
ufactu: SWadpnen: Appleton Woolen apy goolen 
rafton 


& C. Evans, aero man rers, 

preside: it, Grafton; Cedar- 
ni 

, president, Cedar- 


menufeckman; age serge J. 8. Hunt, woolen man 

Worsted oolen manufacturers, L. F. Shacker. 
borate Wooten Mills, woolen manufacturers, D. Wittenberg 
burgh. 

Creat. cen ep Woolen Mills, woolen manufacturers, Brown Bros. & 
Co., agents, O owni Woolen Mills, woolen manufacturers, John 
Barrows, agent, P Galbraith, secretary, Brownsville. 

California.—Pioneer Woolen Factory, woolen thelr aR, A. U. Goldens 
treasurer, San awe on Golden eve ooko Mills, woolen man: 

G. Kahl, secretary, San Francisco; ta Rosa Woolen Mills, woolen peer ted 
urers, G. Weiten aaea agent, San padaran Merced ame bi woolen manufacturers, 
Hoffman & Co. ; San Jose Woolen yg cw woolen manufacturers, W. i. 
Peckham, agent, San Jose; Re eet ee ys , woolen manufacturers, 
J. A. Swenarton Oakland; Marysville Woo Mills, woolen manu- 
facturers, Sachs, Heller & Co., agent Marysville; California Silk Silk Manufacturing 
Cempany, silk manufacturers, „ secretary, San Fran ; Parisian 
Dye Works, dyers, F. Thomas & Co., ong Francisco; F, C. pierna ‘dyer = 
Francisco Dye Works, dyers, Charles J. Holmes, proprietor, San 
pregi Pacio Ink Factory, ink manufacturers, L. Sch , proprietor, ‘son 


alahan Tual mo nena) Company, cotton manufacturers, B. 


mann, treasure 

Lp eaan boo Masudiabasing Company, cotton manufacturers, Wm. ©, Sib- 
zey, president, Augusta ; Summerville Mills, cotton manufacturers, G. P. Curry, 
proprietor, Au; ; Eagle and Phoenix ar pae mnia af Domne, Se man- 
ufucturers, G. unby Jordan, treasurer, Columbus; Muscogee ng 
Company, cotton manufacturers, Columbus; Excelsior Mills, cotton manufact- 
ee Columbus; A. Cl & Co., cotton manufacturers, Columbus. 

entuoky—January & Wood, cotton manufacturers, ysville; Carrollton 
Woole Ils, woolen manufacturers John W. F. Howe & Co., Carrollton; O. Ed- 
lich & Bro., woolen manufacturers, 

North Carolina.—Randleman Manufacturing ‘Company, cotton manufacturers, 
John H. Ferree, treasurer, Randleman; Glencoe Cotton Mil sacra ee 
urers, W., E. & J. H. Hol Company Shops; Carolina Cotton Mills, cotton 
facturers, J.H.& W. E. Holt & proprietors, Graham ; ‘Alamance Cotton Mills, 

cotton manufacturers, E, M. Holts Sons, proprietors, 

Texas.—New Braunfels Woolen Manufacturing Company, woolen manufact- 
urers, New Braunfels. 

Delaware.—James Riddle, Son & Co.,cotton manufacturers, Brandywine Cotton 
Sg Wilmington. 

Pennsyleania,—Washington eeu Agee Company, cotton manufacturers, 
Henry N. Paul, treasurer, Philadelphia; James Smy h yh Go. cotton manufact- 
anufacturing 


urers, Philadelphia; A. Campbell aaen cotton manufact- 


urers, W. B. Ste hens treasurer, Mana Aramingo M: mpany, Son 
manufacturers, Tenagua Penn Prat Works, cya De As Harel 
& Co., Philadelphia ; ichmond ye and Print Works, ters, aes 


$2 Ilunter, Philadelph bn Forrest, calico 
Lang; S Brothers & Co., woolen manufacturers, P! 
manufacturers, Philadelphia; jiy seedee moea Co., woolen manufact- 
hetsi Philadelphia; John Culbertson & Son, manufacturers, Philadel- 
hia; Seville Schofield (Econom y, Blant re, 8 and "Eagle Mills), Saas wera 
urers, Manayunk; pape F Re & RE ii eN r Mills), woolen man- 
ufacturers, Manayw Dennis (Yeadon A J), LAs manufacturers, 
“Chester; Ivans, Dietz Le carpet manufacturers, Philadelphia; Janes & & 
Geo rge D. Bromley, pa Largo iad ng Philadel ; Thomas L. Leedam 
(Philadelphia Carpet M Mills) carpet manufacturers, Philadelphia Gosh Car 
son (Fairmount Dye House), dyers, Philadel rothers & Co. . (Provi- 
dence Dye Works), dyers, s Philadelphia; R. Par A & Bault (Globe Dyeand 
Bleach Works), dyers, Philadelphia. 


Mr. ELLIS. Idesire further to ane very briefly from a report made 
by Mr, Tichenor, the special agent of the Treasury Department, anda 
gentleman who is supposed tobe an expertin all these questions. This 
is from a report of the special agent of the Treasury of date October 16, 
1882. He says: 

The experience of the past eighteen years has. 

high protective duty has not TSi in the building up o up aon 
the name ofan aniline color industry in this setei fs not ee fog it is un- 
derstood that there is an abundance of the ra here, and aniline oil 
aud arseniate of aniline have been admitted Piok duly, There are, to besure,a 
few small concerns making certain classes of colors, but these euploy so few peo- 
pleand produce such limited quantities ecreene hardly to amount to an indus- 
try worth protecting at the expense, at least, of burdening and crippling the vast 
industries devoted to the manufacture of textile fabrics, as well as to putting a 
‘tax upon the consumers of such fab rics. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman—— 

me CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman rise to oppose the amend- 
ment 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. What is the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Itis to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I rise to that amendment. 
I am very much gratified to learn that there is at least one member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means on the other side of the House who 
pro to lengthen the free-list to the extent at any rate of placing 
-aniline oil on that list. 

For the purpose of illustrating the manner in which the Committee 
on Ways and Means has attempted to protect certain classes at the ex- 
pense of others, I desire the Clerk to read a circular presented by four 
different manufacturing establishments. 

Mr. HASKELL. On what? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Let the Clerk read and the gentle- 
man will understand. 

Mr. KASSON. Weall have that circular. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Aniline oil will be put on the free-list. 

Mr. HASKELL. If you will only allow us to go on with the bill 
-and vote we will put that on the free-list. 


Martin & Co., Philadel phn Ms ; Conestoga Print Vka Inge ana 
ol eiphia; ames 
el eee) John r & Co., 


‘ping wos thata 
worthy of 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. I am illustrating another question. 
Let the Clerk read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 
Facts are what we offer you. 
First. Aniline oil ra ago was put on the free-list because it was found im- 
possible to make it in this country. 
Second. It has never been made in this es (coa except as a mere experiment. 
Third. The material from which it comes ( tar) does not exist here in suf- 
oe uantity or quality to justify the attem, 
Only one man now thi he can eae it, provided Congress will 
levy a duty of 20 per cent. 
To enable that one man to try the experiment it is proposed to grant his 
uest and levy that duty. 
‘That same man is to-day im itsimply because he can not make it. 
material” used 


Seventh. Aniline oil and the arsenate Ca aniline are the “raw 
by us in our manufactures of 
Eighth. The present duty Gnearmanntelsen is50 cents per pound and 35 per 
cent, ad valorem. You propose to reduce that to 35 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. That is all the reduction we can stand. 
Ninth. If, in addition to this, you now place a duty on either aniline oil or 
arseniate of aniline, you simply drive us out of the business. 
Tenth. It isa bad time to try ep nye by imposing new duties which will 
result in the destruction of an already established and useful branch of industry. 
Eleventh. We can prove every fact herein stated. We ask that aniline oil ond 
the arseniate of ani 110 Se Pee SAT 
y submitted. 
Mr. MILLS. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois a question. 
Mr. CHACE. By whom is that circular si ? 
Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. Let the Clerk read the signatures. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PE cas, Bony Soo BrookÌ; em York; Williams Brothers & Ekin, Wood 
inang YET ng Island; Hoerlin pferberg, Brooklyn, New York; Hudson 
nities Color Works, Gresakeok, New York, manufact: 


urers of coal-tar 
ayes 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, The Committee on Ways and Means 
has placed the duty on that article at 20 per cent. 

Mr. HASKELL. As I haye told you over and over again, if you will 
let us go on with the bill we will put that on the free-list. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Iam glad to see that some members 
of ‘the committee are becoming ashamed of their work. 

Mr. MILLS. Iwant to ask aquestion of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. TOWNSHEND], Itis this: Are these gentlemen who are asking to 
have these articles pat on the free-list willing that the manufactured 
product that they are making may be correspondingly reduced ? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois: Ido not know what these men want. 
I only call attention to the fact that they say the Committee on Ways 
and Means are seeking to make them pay a tax in order to help one 
single individual. 

Mr. MILLS. Let meask the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. HASKELL] 
if the Committee on Ways and Means are willing to reduce the duty on 
the manufactured product? 

Mr. HASKELL. I will state the case as it stands. This artificial 
alizarine and aniline eil are already free. Under the same state of cir- 
cumstances that make these thi free the present duty on the other 
articles is 50 cents per pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem. We now 
propose to make aniline oil free, artificial alizarine free, and to reduce 
the duty on the other articles from 50 cents per pound to 35 cents per 
pound and from 35 per cent. ad valorem to 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Why did you put 20 per cent. on 
aniline oil in this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. I would ask the gentleman what reduction they will 
make upon the manufactured product? 

Mr. HASKELL, I will tell gentlemen why, upon discussing this 
proposition in committee, we proposed to put this duty on these articles. 
The patents which have made the price of these dyes in the United 
States outrageously high are about to expire—will expire next June. 
American manufacturers say that if we give them the least shadow of 
a chance they will within a year put up dye manuifactories, and will be 
able more than to supply the market, and will sell these articles at a 
quarter of the price paid for them heretofore. Acting upon that rep- 
resentation we thought it best to protect them to a small extent. But 
upon further consideration we have concluded to abandon the whole 
scheme and to cut down the rates proposed in the bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that some one 
in the United States has patents for making these dyes? 

Mr. HASKELL. No, sir; foreign monopolists control the patents. 

Mr. ELLIS. In reply to the gentleman let me say that these dyes 
are manufactured by half a dozen companies in Europe. 

The question recurred upon the motion of Mr, BUCHANAN, to strike 
out of line 343 the words ‘‘35 cents per pound;”’ so oh to make the 
paragraph read as follows: 

All dyes and colors, by whatever name known, of which the distinctive 


chemical structures and tinctorial qualifications are the product of or 
synthetical fabrication, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


The question yas taken upon the amendment; and upon a division 
there were—ayes 54, noes 83. 
Mr. BUCHANAN, 1 call for tellers. 
Mr. ELLIS. No quorum has voted. 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. BUCHANAN and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 
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The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 62, noes 86. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I now move to strike out the words ‘35 cents per 
pound and 20,’’ and to insert in lieu thereof “‘30;” so that the duty 
will be 30 per cent. ad valorem. The motion of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BUCHANAN] was to make the duty 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


I now propose 30 per cent. ad valorem, and think gentlemen on the 
other side ought to be willing to compromise on that. 

Mr. PAGE. Put it where the Senate bill has it, at 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does the Senate propose that? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes, that is the rate proposed by the Senate. 

Mr. CANDLER. I move to amend the amendment of the gentle- 
man from V: [Mr. TUCKER] by substituting ‘‘40” instead of 
#130. That is the rate recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. KELLEY. On behalf of the members of the committee about 
me I will accept that amendment; it will make a marked increase of 
duties on the higher grades. 

Mr. TUCKER. You accept what? 

Mr. KELLEY. Accept the 40 per cent. 

Mr. HASKELL. When we make the other articles free we will 
equalize the matter. 

Mr. TUCKER. I ask for a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. CANDLER. I move to amend the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] by striking out ‘'30’’ and inserting 
“40.” Forty per cent. is the rate fixed by the commission. 

The amendment of Mr. CANDLER was agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. TUCKER as amended was agreed to. 

Mr.KASSON. Imovetoamend by inserting, after the word ‘‘known,”’ 
in line 340, the words ‘‘not otherwise provided for in this act.” This 
clause, which is found in the succeeding paragraph, seems to have been 
omitted here by accident. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Aniline oil, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move to strike out the line just read. 
The amendment was agreed to. f 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Artificial alizarine, 10 per cent, ad valorem. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move to strike out this line. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think the committee onght to be informed that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] is mistaken when he ap- 
pears to suppose that artificial alizarine is the base of any color or dye. 
It is itself a color. 

Mr. HASKELL. Why, it is the old substitute formadder. 
from brown to red and includes those colors. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But aniline oil isa raw material. 

Mr. HASKELL. It is one of the raw materials. 

Mr. CARLISLE. And artificial alizarine is the dye itself. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARLISLE. You propose to put 20 per cent. on the other, and 
this you put on the free-list. 

Mr. HASKELL. It is a cheap, coarse dye. 

Mr. CARLISLE. That is just the argument I made a while ago. 

Mr. KELLEY. They are both on the free-list now, and my motion 
is to retain them there. 

The amendment of Mr. KELLEY was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


_ Ultramarine, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out this line. I wish to ask gen- 
tlemen on the other side, who have a practical knowledge of these mat- 
ters, whether the clause beginning with line 357 does not include this 
article of ultramarine? 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman tell us what ultramarineis, and 
how it differs from other marine? [Laughter. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Itis a color or paint, 1 will read the clause to 
which I refer: 

Colors and paints, including lakes, coleothar, oxide of iron, and Venetian red. 
whether or mixed, or ground with water or oil, and not specially enumerated 
or provi for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

As I understand, ultramarine is one of the colors or paints which 
would be included in this clause; and it isthe only one, so far as I have 
been able to. see, which has been excepted from this general provision 
imposing a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. It is proposed to subject 
it to a duty of 5 cents per pound, equal to 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HASKELL. Twenty-seven per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman is thinking of the average value of 
the unit of quantity of the importations. But taking the article ac- 
cording to its actual value where it is produced, I am reliably informed 
that this duty will run from 20 or 25 per cent. to60 per cent. ad valo- 
rem on some grades. 


Tt runs 


meration. Ifstrack out here it will fall under the general clause I have 
read and be subject to a duty of 25 per cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ultramarine now pays a duty of 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I know it does, but that does not make any dif- 
ference if the rate is too high. 

Mr. KELLEY. It is an article of costly and careful production. 
The clause which the gentleman has read is designed to provide for colors 
not otherwise provided for. We keep ultramarine out of that clause 
and provide for it separately, because it is an article involving careful 


on. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What is the object of making this an exception ? 

Mr. HASKELL. Ultramarine of the finer sort includes the pigment 
used byartists. The original formation of it, as the gentleman will re- 
member, was from a ground shell of the Mediterranean. In recent 
years artificial ultramarine has taken the place of the original product 
for all ordinary colors. But this word still covers that refined pigment 
used by artists, and it ought not to be put in the same list with the 
common grades of house paint. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Why not, when the duty is ad valorem? If this 
article is worth ten times as much as another, the duty under an ad 
valorem rate will be ten times as much. This seems to have been 
selected out—for some purpose, I do not know what—from all these 
other colors and paints; and the proposition is to subject it to a specific 
rate which according to my information is much higher than the rate 
imposed upon the others. 

Mr. RANDALL. As I understand, ultramarine is largely used by 
paper manufacturers for taking the color out of paper, just as indigo 
was formerly used for whitening linen or muslin. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. The present 
duty on ultramarine is 6 centsa pound. This bill proposes to make 
the duty 5 centsa pound. The effect of the motion of the gentleman 
from Kentucky to strike out the line would be to leave this article un- 
der the general provision for colors and paints, at 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
This article is used in the manufacture of writing-paper, paper hang- 
ings, and calico, and for general painting purposes. I have a state- 
ment here of the facts in this matter: 

Present rate, 6 cents per pound; proposed rate, 5 cents per pound. 

Prices for writing-paper, paper hangings, calicoes, &c. 


Equivalent to ad valo- 
rem— 
Average prices in Europe. 
At6cents| At5 cents 
per pound.) per pound. 


For writing-paper, per pound, 12} Cents ............0cssseeemere 40 
For paper hangings, per pound, 10 cents... X 60 50 
For calicoes, per pound, 13} cents ....... sses ssssesse 4 37 
For eral painting purposdi; per pound, 8 cen 75 62 
For lithographing printing, per pound, 30 cents... 20 16} 


Ultramarine is made in this country by but two firms, and in a lim- 
ited quantity. It should be classified under the provision for ‘‘ colors 
and paints,” at 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

This is the ouly article taken from the class of colors and paints, to 
which it belongs, and provided for specially. There seems to be no 
adequate reason for this discrimination. 

The proposed rate of duty, 5 cents per pound, amounts to a duty of 
from 50 to 60 per cent. ad valorem. 

All arguments against a high rate of duty on articles used as raw 
material by the manufacturers in this country are applicable to ultra- 
marine. 

Line 354, page 15, therefore, should be stricken out, which would 
leave ultramarine provided for under the head of ‘colors and paints,” 
at a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. : 

I would like to know iu what States those two firms are located. 
Can the gentleman from Pennsylvania tell me where they are? 

Mr. KELLEY. I can not reply to every anonymous circular which 
may be sent here. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is notasked to reply toany anony- 
mous circular, but to answer my inquiry, whether he knows where 
these two firms are located. And it isa proper question. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us where these two manufacturing establishments are located ? 
If he knows, he can say so; if not, he can say he does not. 

Mr. KELLEY. While the subject was under consideration by the 
committee time was taken to inquire of colorists throughout the country 
whether that article was manufactured in this country, and the answer 
came back from establishments, yes, it was largely manufactured by 
many persons. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman does not know where those estab- 
lishments are located ? 

Mr. KELLEY. I know every responsible house of colorists in the 
country uses it and many man ure it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My information is that there are only two estab- 
lishments which manufacture it. Every argyment in favor of raw ma- 


I see no reason why this article should be put into a separate enu- | terial applies te this item. 
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Mr. KELLEY. It is an advanced manufacture. 

Mr. SPRINGER. You ought to vote for the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It will not put the article on the free-list to sub- 
ject it to a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 78. 

Mr. TUCKER demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. TUCKER and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 
pointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 71, noes 
80. 


So the amendment was disagreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Smalt’s blue, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. KELLEY. I move to strike out ‘‘five;”’ so it will read: 
Smalt’s blue, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Colors and paints, including lakes, colcothar, oxide 
whether dry or mixed, or ground with water or oil, and not 


Mr. KELLEY. In order to perfect the text I move to strike out the 
comma in line 357, after ‘‘colcothar,’’ and insert ‘‘or.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. Colcothar is at present on the free-list. I call the 

tleman’s attention to that fact. 

Mr. KELLEY. I can not hear what the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. TUCKER. Colcothar or the oxide of iron is in the present tariff 
on the free-list. This provides a duty of 25 per cent. shall be put 
on it. 

Mr. KELLEY. What does the gentleman move? 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike out ‘“‘colcothar or oxide of iren,” 
so as to put it on the free-list. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is the red powder used by jewelers. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. According to the testimony taken be- 
fore the Tariff Commission Venetian red is an oxide of iron brought to 
a certain degree and colcothar is the same oxide of iron brought to a 
higherdegree. The only object, then, of havingcolcothar on the free-list 
is that oxides like Venetian red may be imported under that title. 
There is more labor in colcothar than in Venetian red. The only effect, 
as stated in the testimony, of having colcothar on the free-list is to 
admit the other oxides free. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I would like toask my colleague, 
as he seems to be thoroughly posted in reference to this matter, whether 
upon his view of the case it is not quite clear that the ‘‘comma’’ and 
the word “‘or’’ ought to go out? I understand him to say that one of 
the oxides of iron is called colcothar and the other Venetian red. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. I will say to my colleague that these 
paints are made from oxide of iron, which is copperas, or iron rust. 
Venetian red is that oxide of iron purified toacertain extent. Colcothar 
is the oxide of iron, but purified to a still further extent. There is 
scarcely any known distinction between the two; they are almost iden- 
tically the same thing, and Venetian red is imported free of duty under 
the name of colcothar, which is on the free-list. 

Mr. TUCKER. If coleothar is oxide of iron then of course it is 
hardly definite to say colcothar or oxide of iron, because there are two 
or more oxides of iron that we know of and a sesqui-oxide. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. The “comma,” in my judgment, 
ought not to be there. 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not see why the oxide of iron need to be there 
in that case. I am perfectly willing, if it will cover the ground, to say 
colcothar and Venetian red, leaving out the words ‘‘ oxide of iron.’ 

Let me say to the committee that colcothar is the highest polishing 
substance for gold and silver and for fine jewelry that is known to man. 
It is largely used in industrial establishments for the purpose of polish- 
ing jewelry, and yet it has been on the free-list, and under it Venetian 

has beenimported free of duty. The article known as rouge, which 
colors the cheeks of some of our ladies and polishes the finest jewels 
which they wear, is simply colcothar. 

I move to strike out from the sentence ‘‘or oxide of iron.” 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to strike outthe whole colcothar. [Laugh- 
ter.] I move to wipe it off. The gentleman says it is on, and I want 
to take it off altogether. Let us rub it off. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on striking out the words ‘‘or 
oxide of iron.” 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, before that mo- 
tion is put, let me say, of course we want to be right about this thing, 
and in the structure of a tariff bill not only the osteoid but even 
the very punctuation isa matter ef vitalimportance. Now, unless weare 
absolutely certain that we are right in this particular instance, I think 
it had better lie over until to-morrow and let it be framed in proper 
language so as to cover what is intended. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania proposes, as I understand, that it shall read ‘‘coleothar oxide 


of iron,’’ using the word colcothar as a descriptive name, there being 
other oxides of iron. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will not object to that so far as the language is 
concerned, but I want to have a vote upon my motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I OOT E T friend that 
it be made to read “‘colcothar, oxide of iron, and Venetian red.” 

Mr. KELLEY. Let it lie over until to-morrow morning for the con- 
sideration of the gentleman from Massachusetts, if he desires it. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I presume the gentleman de- 
sires to have the bill couched in proper language. 

j} a TUCKER. I would like to have a vote first on the other propo- 

sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object to its being passed 
over informally ? S i; 

Mr. TUCKER. Ihave no objection to that. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. i gentlemen around me prefer that 
there shall be a vote upon the question. They doubt the propriety of 
Fane One thes words; therefore I stand by the phraseology of the 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion to strike out the 

words “‘ or oxide of iron.” 
The amendment was not agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is now upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Virginia to strike out the words 
‘*eoleothar or oxide of iron.” 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 81. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to further amend that paragraph by striking 
out the word “‘five’’ whereit occurs in line 360, so that it will read ‘20 
per cent. ad valorem.” 

My reasons for making this motion I will state very briefly. If gen- 
tlemen will look at the table placed in our hands in connection with 
this bill, they will find that under the phraseology of the present bill 
is included a large number of articles the average rates of duty on which 
range from 20 to 88 per cent., while colcothar is on the free-list. But 
when they come to group them all together in one classification they 
put these articles, ranging, as I have said, through a series of varying 
rates, down to 25 per cent ad valorem. They would raise one of these, 
therefore, that stands at 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., while they raise 
eoleothar, now on the free-list, up to 25 per cent. I propose, therefore, 
to make it 20 per cent. upon the whole; and that, in my judgment, is suf- 
ficient if we are reducing these rates to accomplish something in the 
way of an effort to equalize them. 

Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, the labor in connection 
with this substance is the principal part of its cost. These paints are 
mace from the residuum in the iron-works; taken from the iron-works 
and then by: chemical processes made into Venetian red and colcothar. 
Almost the entire cost of the product is the labor involved, czd 25 per 
cent. is a low enough rate of duty. 

Mr. KELLEY. In response to the gentleman from Virginia I will 
say that while this grouping or classification to which he refers raises 
a few articles, it reduces those that pay 80 per cent. down to 25 per 
cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Virgini 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 79. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. TUCKER. Willthegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY } 
allow me to return to line 351? 

Nitro-bensole or oil of mirbane, 10 cents per pound. 


That item was over. 

Mr. KELLEY. It was read distinctly. 

Mr. TUCKER. Ido not mean it was not read, but it was passed 
over. I would like to return to it to have an explanation. 

Mr. KELLEY. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read line 361, as follows: 


Oxidizing paste, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. RANDALL. I think that line might as well go out. The arti- 
cle is now free, ‘There were only $4,000 worth of it imported. It goes 
hito textile fabrics in connection with colors. I move to strikeoutthat 
ine, 

Mr. KELLEY. That article was made dutiable because oxidizing 
paste is not a generic term. It does not mean anything specifically. 
It may mean anything that will harden a fluid or semi-fluid substance, 
and it was put there under a duty in order to give the Treasury De- 
partment control of a considerable class of articles which might be used 
as oxidizing paste or for other purposes, but were brought in under that 
general name, and we epee 1o put it under duty, so that when an 
article is brought in as oxidizing paste it may be shown to be that and 
pay the proper duty. 

‘The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 362 and 363, as follows: 


ae pigment known ss bone-black and ivory drop black, 25 per cent. ad 
orem. 
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Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend by striking out ‘‘25 per cent.” 
and inserting ‘‘20 per cent.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 364 and 365, as follows: 

Bone-char, or bone-black, fit for sugar refining, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ELLIS. I move tostrike outthose two lines, so that this article 
may be added to the free-list. Ido this in the interest of cheap sugar. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, yes! 

Mr. ELLIS. There was no revenue derived from this article last 
year. None will be obtained by this duty; and according to the rule 
jaid down by the President of the United States and remotely referred 
to by my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] occasionally, it ought to 
go on the free-list. 

Mr. KELLEY. I cannot tell what revenue this article yielded, for 
it came in among the unenumerated articles. 

Mr. ELLIS. Now, ninety-nine hundredths, nay more, of the sugars 
imported into this country are below No. 13 Dutch standard. Above 
are all the grades of refined sugar. The slaughter of the planters’ in- 
terest proposed by the committee in the reduction of the duties on sugar 
below No. 13 will ot once make it AT Mh katie for Sts renner in e 
future, for if he gets the cheap sugars, the low sugars, the raw elemen 
from which he Sakes the table sugars, of course he will have the mo- 
nopoly. I think, therefore, it isin the interest of the people, in the in- 
-terest of cheap sugar, of which we hear so much, that every essential 
and every element that enters into the refining of sugar, so far as we 
can make it so, shall be free. Therefore I desire that this item be added 
to the free-list. } 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. ELLIS to strike out 
lines 364 and 365, there were—ayes 59, noes 63. 

Mr. ELLIS. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair appoints 
as tellers the pore from Louisiana, Mr. ELLIS, and the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. HASKELL. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 80, 
noes 75. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read line 371, as follows: 

Zine, oxide of, when ground in oil, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “2" and insert “1};” so that it will read: 

“ Zine, oxide of, when ground in oil, 1} cents per pound.” 

Mr. CARLISLE. My amendment restores the rate to what it is 
under the present law. This is a proposition by the committee not to 
reduce rates of duty, but to increase them over the exi law. 

Mr. HASKELL. I think this must be anerrorin the print. I have 
not the file with me; but it looks to me like an error in the print. 

Mr. RANDALL. It arises from the increase of duty put on oil. 

Mr. CARLISLE. We do not, so far as I now remember, increase the 
duty on any of the oils used in the preparation of this article. 

The question being taken on Mr. CARLISLE’s amendment, it was 

to. z 


agreed to. : 

The Clerk read line 372, as follows: 

Zinc, oxide of, fit for medicinal use, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. RANDALL. This under existing law comes in under the gen- 
eral clause of ‘‘not enumerated.” It does not seem to have been 
enumerated by the commission at all. Under the general clause of 
“not enumerated ” it would bear the duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
whereas 18 cents a pound is equivalent to 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Just double. 

Mr. RANDALL, I move to amend by striking out “10” and insert- 

5.2 

. HERBERT. In the table the present rateof duty on this article 
is stated to be 1} cents perpound. What is the reason for raising the 
rate to 10 cents per pound? 

Mr. KELLEY. There is a typographical error there. The gentle- 
man will find it is put down as ‘‘not enumerated.’’ 

Mr. CARLISLE. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] to the fact that under the present law 
‘zinc, oxide of, dry or ground in oil,” is enumerated and is all dutia- 


ble at 1} cents per pound. 
Mr. KELLEY. But ‘‘zine, oxide of, fit for medicinal use,” is not 
enumerated. 


Mr. CARLISLE. But it comes in under the other enumeration. 

Mr. HASKELL. Oh, no; it comes in under medicinal preparations 
not enumerated. 

Mr. CARLISLE. In that case, at a rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think it comes in now among the unenumerated 
articles at 25 percent. The action of the Committee on Ways and 
aiey would make the rate 50 per cent., and I know of nobody who 

cs i 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam willing to accept the amendment of my col- 
S [Mr. RANDALL] to make the duty on this article 5 cents per 


po 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read the following: 

Oils, essential or distilled, and not otherwise provided for in this act, 25 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to ask the tleman from Pennsylvania, or 
some member of the committee, if this includes cotton-seed oil ? 

Mr. HASKELL. Cotton-seed oil does not come in as an essential 
oil; it has a place by itself. 

Mr. MILLS. It is not on your list? 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, it is. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Oils, all expressed, not otherwise provided for in this act, 12 cents per gallon. 

Mr. RANDALL. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of this bill 
why it is proposed to change the rate of duty on expressed oils from 20 
per cent. ad valorem to 12 cents per gallon? 

Mr. HASKELL. That is just a catch-all phrase, All the essential 
oils which we could think of are specially enumerated; and this phrase 
is to embrace all the others. z 

Mr. RANDALL. Essential oils are produced by distillation; this 
refers to expressed oils. 

Mr. HASKELL. I know that cotton-seed oil, linseed oil, and cas- 
tor oil are expressed. And this clause is put in so that the bill might 
be made to cover all expressed oils. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move toamend by striking out ‘12 cents per gal- 
lon’? and inserting ‘‘25 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. HASKELL. That would be an advance on the present rate. 

Mr. TUCKER. This is an advance. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is putting it higher than it now is; but it 
seems to me it would be preferable in a ‘‘basket’’ clause to make the 
rate ad valorem. ‘Therefore I move to strike out ‘12 cents per gallon” 
and to insert in lieu thereof ‘‘25 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BERRY. I move to amend the amendment so as to make the 
rate 20 per cent. ad valorem. I wish to say that the reason I offer this 
amendment to the amendment is for the purpose of ascertaining, if pos- 
sible, why the duty on this articleshould be made higher than the pres- 
ent rate; especially in view of the fact that this bill is represented to 
be a bill ees tree, e reduction in the present rates of duties. 

on MAMMON , of Georgia. You are mistaken about the purpose 
of the bill. : 

Mr. BERRY. I would like for some gentleman on the committee 
to tell me why the rate of duty on this article should be made higher 
than it is under the present law. 

Mr. HASKELL, We propose a reduction upon the present rates. 

Mr. BERRY. It is proposed to make the rate 25 per cent. ad valo- 


rem. : 
Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman is mistaken. 
Mr. BERRY. The present rate on articles not enumerated is 20 per 


cent, 

Mr. HASKELL. The present rate on articles not enumerated is 20 

pe cent., and the committee propose to make the rate 12 cents a gal- 
on. That is simply making a change from an ad valorem to a specific 
rate; but it does not average as high as the old rate. 

Mr. BERRY. Theamendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 

lvania [Mr. RANDALL] is to make the rate 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. I donotagreetothatamendment; for itisa higher 
rate on the average than 12 cents a gallon. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think it is. 

Mr, BERRY. If it is the purpose of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to change the rate of duty from specific to ad valorem—— 

Mr. HASKELL. That is not the purpose of the committee. 

Mr. BERRY. Isuppose the gentleman from Pennsylvania on this 
side of the House [Mr. RANDALL] is a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means; and he has moved to change the rate of duty froma 
specific duty of 12 cents a gallon to an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. 

Now, I wish to know from that gentleman, or some other member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, why a duty of 25 per cent. ad 
valorem is proposed, which is 5 per cent. higher than the present rate 
of duty. It is for that reason, if it is pro: tochange the duty from 
a specific to an ad valorem duty, that I move the old rate of duty. 

Mr. HASKELL. I wantto state again (if the gentleman will listen 
to me and has any faith in what I say) that after enumerating these 
expressed oils, we propose that all other expressed oils shall come in at 
12 cents a gallon, a specific rate which is less than 25 per cent. ad va- 
lorem and less than 30 per cent. ad valorem. Here is one item which 
comes in under the old rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem, which at 20 per 
cent. would be 25 cents per gallon, the item of Chinese oil, There are 
a half dozen fine expressed oils, of which I can not now remember the 
names. Twenty-five per cent. ad valorem would make a higher rate of 
duty than the present rate or the rate proposed by this bill. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Chinese oil is 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then mustard-seed oil. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The present duty on that is not equal to 1 per 


cent, 
Mr. HASKELL. 


You are entirely mistaken. 
Mr. CARLISLE. I hold the paper in my hand. 
Mr. HASKELL. I hold in my hand a paper that says it is 25 cents 


a gallon. 
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Mr. CARLISLE. Will the gentleman read it? 

Mr. BERRY. All this colloquy seems to have taken me from the 
floor. I understood that I was recognized by the Chair. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BERRY]. 

Mr. HASKELL. I only wanted,to answer him. 

Mr. BERRY. Do not take up my time. 

Mr. HASKELL. I was simply answering your question. 

Mr. BERRY. I wish to say that the gentleman from Kansas has 
clearly misunderstood the proposition that I attempted to place before 
the House. It is that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] proposes to change the duty on this article from a specific duty 
to an ad valorem duty, and in doing so he proposes to make the ad 


valorem duty 25 per cent. I have moved to amend his amendment so |; 


that the duty shall be 20 per cent. ad valorem if it is to be changed 
from a specific to an ad valorem duty. 

I call upon the gentleman or some member of the committee to tell 
me why if the duty is to be changed from a specific to an ad valorem 
rate it should be made 25 per cent. instead of 20 per cent., which is the 
present law ? 

Mr. HASKELL. I will state again that there are half a dozen ex- 
pressed oils at 20 to 35 per cent. ad valorem, and the equivalent spe- 
cific rate would be double that fixed by the committee. I ask the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to stand by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I moveto strikeout the last word. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the clause proposed in the bill will include 
several kinds of oil which are enumerated separately in the existing 
law. Mustard oil under the present law pays 25 cents per gallon, which 
is equivalent to .70 of 1 per cent. ad valorem. Chinese oil pays 20 per 
cent. ad valorem under the present law; olive, not salad, 25 cents per 
gallon, equal to 39.71 per cent. ; vegetable, not otherwise provided for, 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, olive-oil is provided for specially in this bill. That is the only 
one now paying a higher duty than 20 per cent. under the present law. 

Mr. HASK The gentleman is mistaken. Mustard oil, accord- 
ing to the statement which the gentleman has just read, pays under the 
present law a duty of 25 centsa gallon. The committee propose to 
place it at 12 cents a gallon. Is not that a reduction? 

Mr. CARLISLE. But I ask you whether it is right to reduce the 
duty upon an article which now pays less than 1 per cent. ad valorem, 
while you increase the duty on articles which are paying 20 per cent. 
ad valorem by imposing a specific duty of 12 cents a gallon instead of 
anad valorem rate as proposed intheamendment? [Here the hammer 
fell.] I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. Berry to the 
amendment of Mr. RANDALL, it was not agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. RANDALL was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Oils, rendered, not otherwise provided for in this act, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. TUCKER. I move to amend the clause just read by striking out 
‘©25?? and inserting ‘'20.’? Some very important oils are included here, 
among others cod-liver oil. 

Mr. KELLEY. We agree to the gentleman’s proposition. 

The amendment of Mr. TUCKER was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All ood extracts, and decoctions of extracts, and decoctions of fustie and 
redwood, and extracts of and decoctions of all other dye-woods not otherwise 
provided for in this act, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. KELLEY. I move to amend the paragraph just read so as to 
read as follows: 


All logwood, fustic, and redwood extracts, and extracts of and decoctions of all 
_other dye-woods not otherwise provided for in this act, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend by striking out the pending par- 
agraph. I see that in one of the tables furnished to us logwoods are 
put downas free under the present law—— 

Mr. KELLEY. That is a mistake. 

Mr.SPRINGER. And the Tariff Commission proposes to make them 
free. By this bill they are taxed 10 per cent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The statement that these articles are free under 
the present law is a mistake, a misprint, as is shown by Heyl’s Digest, 
which I have here. The present rate is 10 cent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does not the commission propose to make these 
articles free? 

Mr. KELLEY. The same mistake that made the articles free under 
the present law has made them free in the commission’s report, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will ask why we should not place this important 
dye-stuff upon the free-list? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The present rate upon logwood extracts and decoc- 
tions is 10 per cent. ad valorem. This is not a raw material, but an 
advanced product, and 10 per cent. is as low a rate as these manufact- 
ures can get along with. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the paragraph, in order that 
these articles may go upon the free-list. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


XIV. 122 


The Clerk read as follows: 

All ground or powdered spices not specially enumerated or provided for in this 
act, 5 cents per pound. 

Mr, CARLISLE. I move toamend by making the rate in this para- 
graph 3 cents instead of 5 cents. In this bill we recommend that all 
unground spices—pepper, cinnamon, &c.—be put upon the free-list, 
reducing revenue to the extentof more than one million and a quarter 
of dollars. I think that 5 cents a pound would be a very high rate. 

Mr. KELLEY. I make no objection to theamendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All ugh i 
se = eye Sco aght< = manufactured, not specially enumerated or pro- 

Mr. HERBERT. I move to strike out those lines, and I do it for 
the purpose of getting some information. I see, according to the tables, 
that the articles covered by this clause are not taxed. The proposition 
now is to put a duty of $3 a toù on them. I ask the chairman of the 
committee what is the purpose of putting a tax on these articles here- 
tofore admitted free of duty? 

Mr. KELLEY. They come in under other designations, unwrought 
clay and white clay, at $5 a ton. 

Mr. HERBERT. The tables you print show no duty was imposed 
on them heretofore. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. He says not by that name. 

Mr. HERBERT. I withdraw my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ments, pastes, drops, waters, essences, spirits, o 
tions recommended to the pi 


affections whatever affecting the human or animal body, including all toilet 
preparations whatever, cael as a 
not specially enumerated or 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk the fol- 
wee amendment. [Cries of “ Vote!” “Vote!” on the Republican 
side. 

I am surprised, Mr. Chairman, that the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House should cry ‘‘ Vote!” “Vote!” “Vote!” before theamend- 
ment has been read, and before they can possibly know to what the 
amendment refers. 

This impatience exhibited by the Republican members at any effort 
to reduce what we as exorbitant and oppressive taxation is very 
indicative of their determination. Can you, gentlemen of New En- 
land, of the North, and of the great Northwest, go before the people with 
the record you are making and have made since the commencement of 
the consideration of this bill? 

All through the record we see your efforts to 
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and how often have you demanded that measures should be voted upon 
before you knew to what subject the measure referred. I begged you 
to change the clauses in lines 296 to 303, so as to prevent an increase 
in the price of drugs used in every medicine, and I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the attention you gave to my remarks upon that 
subject this morning, and doubly do I thank you for agreeing to the 
change in lines 300 and 301, by which the tariff upon potash used in 
medicine was reduced to 20 percent. ad valorem. This soas together 
with my good fortune in receiving aid from your side of the House, by 
which my amendment was carried reducing the tariff upon castor-oil, 
encouraged me so much that I mostearnestly made the same effort with 
regard to the articles mentioned in lines 380 to 384. Serious as this 
matter is, vital to the interest of the people as it is, it cost you no pang 
to refuse the relief which I humbly but earnestly solicited. The impor- 
tation of this character of drug amounted to over $300,000 last year. 
The tax collected was a fraction over $60,000, and now the solid Repub- 
lican party, against the solid Democratic party in the House, vote to 
increase the tax on these articles more than $16,000, all of which is paid 
by sick men and nearly all by very poor sick men. 

Gentlemen, if you vote down this amendment, so long as the Repub- 
lican party is one of the political organizations of this country it must 
bear the odium of having enacted a law which provides that chemical 
compounds, acids, and salts for medical use are taxed 25 per cent. while 
precisely the same articles if imported by a manufacturer would be 
taxed but 20 per cent. Besides the gross injustice of the discrimina- 
tion, I should like to ask some member of the committee how the ques- 
tion as to which use the articles are to be applied is to be determined. 

Again, suppose these articles are imported for manufacturing purposes, 
and after the duty at 20 per cent. is paid an epidemic should visit our 
country, could these drugs be used for medicines; and if not, what power 
could prevent it? 

Again, isnotthis method of charging a different tax on the same article 
offering a premium for fraud and deception? If the statement of the 
importer with regard to the use he will apply the articles to is to deter- 
mine the amount of duty, it seems to me it is at least offering a tempta- 
tion to interested persons. Sosingular was this feature in the bill that 
I wrote to a gentleman whose evidence I found printed in the report of 
the Tariff Commission. The report informed me that he was the largest 
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importer of drugs in the United States. His reply, which has just been 
received, shows that he is as much ata loss regarding the matter as my- 
self. e says: 
ifference is made between chemical compounds, acids, and salts for medic- 
tint vec ECA thoes ened tn. the afte aml ni ten Many chemicals are im- 
which are used both in the artsand in medici: e same chemical, 
it just that adrug Topora should pay 25 per cent. duty on any certain chem- 
ical which if it should imported jes a manufacturer would pay but 20 
cent.? How could a customs a) r between the two? 
specially or 
tariff. Thedđuty col- 


Another serious objection to many clauses of this section of the bill 
is that the same ific duty is levied upon the very expensive as upon 
very inferior articles. 

Therefore the percentage is always greatest upon articles which are 
mostly used by the poorer classes. Champagne and brandy and cigars 
which are sold cheap are by this means taxed ata rate ad valorem from 
three to ten times more than the tax laid upon fine and expensive brandy, 
cham: c, and cigars. 

Is this right, Mr. Chairman’? It seems to me clearly that it is not; 
and yet this objectionable feature we find upon nearly every page. 

The rich man is better ablethan the poor to pay an equal percen 
upon the luxuries, but under the law as it now stands, and as this bi 
proposes to perpetuate it, he is practically exempted from taxation. 

Common champagne, which costsin France but $3 per dozen, is taxed 
100 per cent., which is paid by a workingman. 

Fine champagne, which costs $30 per dozen, is taxed 10 per cent., and 
the 10 per cent. is paid only by the rich; and the same inequality is 
found in very many items. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WHEELER’sS amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out ‘‘50” and in lieu thereof toin- 
sert ‘‘30. The present rate of duty on the articles here mentioned is 50 
percent.ad valorem. Thereisno reduction proposed by the committee. 

Mr. KASSON. Let me say a word. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not in my time. 

Mr. KASSON. I do not wish to make a speech. If the gentleman 
will look at the bill he will find it in the interest of the health of the 
people of the United States. Every one of these articles should be kept 


out. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Why? 
Mr. KASSON. Because we do not want their drugs and medicinal 


preparations from abroad poisoning the bodies of our people or their 
powders to spoil their complexions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam much obliged to the gentleman for his state- 
ment. I see from the last bulletin of the Census Office (and I will give 
the list for fear the gentleman has not seen it) that there are in the 
United States of patent medicine and compounding establishments to 
the number of 563; that there is $20,000,000 of capital invested; that 
they employ 1,651,596 hands and create products to the value of 
$14,682,000. The gentleman from Iowa says this is a deleterious busi- 
ness to be engaged in, yet it seems we have within our limits manufact- 
uring establishments, of that character to the extent of a product of 
$14,682,000. Ido not understand the medicinal preparations of the 
country tobe deleterious. If they are why not prohibit their comingin? 
But they are made here and are sold to the people and sold at a profit 
of 50 per cent. ad valorem, so that for the insignificant revenue which 
we now derive from these items—$170,000 a year—the people are taxed 
to give this immense bounty amounting to millions of dollars a year to 
some favored manufacturers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this amendment is exhausted; the 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Alcoholic preparations, alcoholic perfumery, and cologne water, $2 per gallon 
and 50 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. MILLS, I want to ask what necessity thereis for retaining these 
compound duties, I would like some member of the committee in 
charge of this bill to state why we may not strike out oneorthe other of 
these, increasing if necessary the remaining ones so as tosimplify while 
retaining the rate of duty proposed? I think we ought to avoid this 
plan of double duties or compound duties as far as possible and simplify 
the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. What was the gentleman’s motion? 
Mr. MILLS. I rose to ask for information as to why the compound 


duty was on this. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman propose an amendment? 
Mr. MILLS. No, I only asked for information. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Iwill answer the gentleman that in this case it is 
done because of the internal-revenue tax upon alcohol. 


Mr. MILLS. Why not make the duty one? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Because it can not be estimated. 

Mr. HASKELL. The only way to get at it with any certainty is to 
take the internal-revenue tax and then add the ad valorem rate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Chloroform, 50 cents per pound. . 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out that line. I need not call 
attention, I am sure, to the very estimable message of the President 
of the United States. [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. BAYNE. Let me make a suggestion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was proceeding to say that I need not call atten- 
tion to that message wherein he implores us to take off the duty upon 
these articles which yield but little revenue. Now, I want to put this 
article of chloroform upon the free-list as it is estimated to yield only 
some $1,200. Now I will hear the suggestion of my friend from Penn- 

lvania. 

Mr. BAYNE. I simply want to say to my friend and for his benefit 
that if he persists in repeating the President he will not only fail to be 
elected Speaker of the next House of Representatives, but will be very 
apt to fail to be elected to the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would rather be right than President or Speaker 
of the House either. [Laughter and sipian] 


Mr. KELLEY. But you would rather be the echo of the President 
than to be right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would rather be right, sir; and in doing this I 
know that I am right. 

Chloroform is a very useful article. It is used to make ms in- 
sensible when they want to have their teeth extracted. [Laughter.} 


Mr. BROWNE. If the gentleman from Dlinois ever hopes to be 
right it will be when heis under the influence of chloroform. [Laugh- 


ter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. You can not justify yourselves before the country 
in attempting to keep up this tax. I hope it will be abolished and that 
chloroform will be put upon the free-list. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Collodion, medicinal, preparations of, 50 cents per pound ; rolled or in sheets, 
but not made up into articles, 60 cents per pound. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I desire to offer an amendment 
hore simply to change the phraseology somewhat of this clause, but not 

e rate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Collodion, and all compounds of pyroxoline by whatever name known, 50 
cents pe pound; rolled or in sheets, but not made into articles, 60 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. RANDALL. That word “pyroxoline’’ ought to go in. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. It describes the article. 

The amendment was to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On all finished or partly finished articles made of collodion, not otherwise 
provided for in this act, 60 cents per pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. I offer a corresponding amend- 
ment to this so as to make it conform to the paragraph just passed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On all finished or partly finished articles made of collodion, pyroxoline, or 
compounds thereof, not otherwise provided for in this act, 60 cents per poundand 
25 per cent. ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Inowmove, Mr. Chairman, tostrike out the words 
“sixty cents per pound,” and strike out “twenty-five” and insert 
“fifty,” so thatthe duty imposed upon this article shall be 50 per cent. 
ad valorem. I think we ought to avoid these compound rates of duty 
whenever it can possibly be done, and there is no difficulty about it in this 
instance. I would su a much lower rate of duty were it not for the 
fact the alcohol enters into the manufacture of the article and itis taxed 
$1.80a gallon; that is to say, 90 cents tax on the proof-spirits per gallon, 
making $1.80 per gallon on thealcohol. I know of no reason whatever 
for retaining these compound rates in this instance, anditwill beremem- 
bered that the Tariff Commission recognized the fact and recommended 
thissimple system of imposing duty in every single schedule prepared by 
it except one, and in the report it is said that four members of the com- 
mission, including the late General McMahon, absolutely refused to sanc- 
tion the compound rates inany instance whatever. Butin thatone case, 
in reference to wool and woolen goods, a bare majority of the commission 
determined to apply the compound rates. In every otherinstance and 
in every other schedule the compound rates were abolished. It is unnec- 
essary, and in the interest of simplification these duties ought to be 
abolished, so that everybody who looks at the tariff law may know just 
what rate of duty is imposed upon an article. To abolish them would 
largely diminish the clerical work in the custom-ho and conse- 
quent. 


y the expense of the collection of the duties. I believe the gen- 
eral rule adopted by the commission is the best that can be devised for 
our guidance in this case, and is one of the most valuable reforms pro- 


1883. 


posed by this commission; that is, the abolition of these compound 
duties and the simplification of the rates. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. CARLISLE, and it 
was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read lines 453 to 456, as follows: 

Fai? rong vad ge f = le. apricot, strawberry, 
and raspberry, mado of fasclall, or of frule or fmattatlons thereof, $230 Per 
po! . 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out lines 453 to 456. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those lines contain two paragraphs, the former 
of which has been passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was on my feet trying to stop the Clerk in his 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the four lines which have 
been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will recognize the gentleman to move 
to strike out the first of those lines: 

Ether, sulphuric, 50 cents per pound. 

Mr. SPRINGER. These articles yield a very inconsiderable revenue 
and I want to put them on the free-list. One of them yields $466.16 
of duty, and the other yields $630.50 of duty. 

Mr. DUNN. What does the President’s message say? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Thatarticles like these yielding an inconsiderable 
Mr, CAR ISLE. While Ta a etalk th the gentleman fro 

Mr. CA a e I agree y wi geni m 
Tllinois [Mr. SPRINGER] as to the policy of taking off the dutiable list 
those articles which yield very small amounts of revenue, yet in this 
case these clauses embrace articles which are used very largely for mak- 
ing adulterated articles. People bring in these fruit essences and make 
cheap brandy, so-called apple , &e. 

Mr. RANDALL. The oils and essences of these fruits are used in 
flavoring. 

The question being taken on Mr. SPRINGER’S amendment, it was not 

to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
also moves to amend by striking out lines 454, 455, and 456. 
Mr. SPRINGER. 1 withdraw the motion to strike out those lines. 
The Clerk read line 457, as follows: 
Fusel-oil, or amylic alcohol, $1 per gallon, 
Mr. MORRISON. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the line, namely, these words: 
“ Fusel-oil, or amylic alcohol, $1 per gallon.” 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, it is well known that this article 
is used in the manufacture of quinine, and that we have placed quinine 
on the free-list. Ido not know upon what principle that has been 
done. It is the finished product, and we have refused to place on the 
free-list many crude and raw materials and articles that are used in 
the arts and in the manufactures. In fact, in this list or schedule of 
chemicals are to be found many articles which areat once the materials 
and tools of trade for manufacturing. And since we have made this 
article of quinine free, it seems to me we ought to give free material 
for its manufacture. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means will remember that when we were investigating another sub- 
jett, and had a witness, Mr. Clark, of Peoria, Illinois, before us who 
gave us some information as to the manufacture of alcohol, he stated 
that this article was largely sold by him for use in the manufacture of 
quinine; that it was used instead of alcohol as a solvent. 

Mr. SMITH, of New York. What article? 

Mr. MORRISON. Fusel-cil. Notwithstanding itis not the best that 
can be used for the purpose, it is so used. It is the residuum, the dregs 
or what is left after making the whisky. It is an article that being too 
nauseous for making whisky, they use it in making quinine. And since 
they do so use it, and the article of quinine has been made free, this as 
one of the materials used ought to be free also. 

The question being taken on Mr. Morrison’s amendment, it was 
uot to. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “$1” and insert “$2;" so that it will read: 

“Fusel-oil, or amylic alcohol, & per gallon.” 

Mr. WILLIS. The reason I give for asking the committee to put 
this duty on fusel-oil back where it was before this attempted legisla- 
tion is just the reverse of what my friend from Illinois has given for 
making it free. It is a fact well known that fusel-oil is now used, as 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] the other day stated, in 
the manufacture of quinine, and not only of quinine but of other me- 
dicina] preparations—and fruit essences, as is suggested to me by the 
gentlen.an from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. 

It is equally well known that fusel-oil is a deadly poison. In con- 
sequence of the duty having been taken from quinine the manufactarers 
of quinine, in order to lessen the cost of its production, have substitu- 
ted fusel-oil for alcohol, which is the proper solvent in the p ‘ion 
of that medicine. So that instead of putting the duty at $1 in the line 
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of protecting these manufacturers of quinine and of other medicinal 


I move to put this duty back to $2 a gallon. 


honorable tleman from 
(itr. HASKELL], 


Mr. KELLEY, The gentleman should hear me out. Quinine, cin- 
chonidia, and the other salts of these two articles, are absolute results 
from the bark. The bark isa dirty-brown wood, and in the first proc- 
esses of manufacture you would think it impossible for a clear white 
powder like quinine or cinchonidia, or any of the other salts, to come 
from such stuff. But solvents are used, costly processes are used, dis- 
tillations take place in platinum retorts and vessels, and among the 
various agents used in the several stages of manufacture this di 
able substance, the resultant from the manufacture of whisky, has 
found to serve as a solvent. 

The imposition of a duty of $2 per gallon on proof-spirit drove chem- 
ists into seeking for substitutes for nature’s great solvent, alcohol; and 
it was found that fusel-oil, a deadly poison, could be used in the first 
Fuere ot Signe 1i DAE or at some other stage. 

ow, the reason for putting a duty on fusel-oil was this: to keep 
people from exporting it from the country of its manufacture, the great 
corn-growing and corn-distilling country of the world, the United States, 
and importing it back one- alcohol, and so defrauding the revenue. 
A duty was put on this article as a protection to the revenue. It isnot 
worth more than 25 cents a gallon. 

Mr. HASKELL. Thirty-two and a half cents a gallon. s 

Mr. KELLEY. Then the use of it as a solvent has put up the price, 
for at the time the duty of $2 a gallon was put on they were glad to 
sell it at 25 cents a gallon. And the Internal Revenue Department 
ponn thesale, because the Department was afraid thatspirits would 

bought with it and then se from it. And I came to Wash- 
on behalf of the manufacturers and the distillers to get American 
producers allowed to use this residuum of the still-houses, 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 5 

Mr, MILLS, I move to amend the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS] so as to make the duty on this article 20 
per cent. ad valorem. 

While we are constantly legislating in the interest of protecting pub- 
lic morals, protecting our people from being poisoned, and protecting 
home industry and all these other things, I think the House ought oc- 
casionally to recur to the questions of revenue and commerce. These 
are perhaps legitimate subjects for‘ us to think of sometimes when we 
are considering the questions of duties on imports. _ 

I concur fully with the President in his m that all those arti- 
cles on our tariff-list which yield but little revenue should be stricken 
off. It is one of the first steps to be taken in the reform of our cum- 
bersome tariff, to strike off the dutiable-list all those items that pro- 
duce little or no revenue at all. 

When we come to apportion the tax on any article I do not think it 
is a legitimate question for us to ask whether the article is a poison or 
is not a poison. The fact, as is well known, is that it is very difficult 
for even scientific people to state positively what is poison and what is 
not. Strychnine is a poison, as we all know. It will killd crows, 
almost anything. Arsenic is a poison; calomel is a poison. ercury, 
which enters into the composition of calomel and other things, will 
produce corrosive sublimate, which is a deadly poison. Yetall of these 
things are in one form oranother healing agents; they have great cura- 
tiveproperties. They areadministered as medicines by all our physicians 
everywhere. There isnothing more common than for our physicians to 
give strychnine as a medicine in case of certain diseases. 

Now, are we going to investigate everything and ascertain whether 
itis poisonous or not poisonous, whether it is moral or immoral, when 
we come to make a tariff to produce arevenue for the Government, and, 
if you please, to protect some home industries also, for I know that idea 
will prevail here? I want at least to keep within gun-shot of these two 
propositions; to have some reference to revenue and some reference to 
home industries to satisfy you people over there, not me; for I do not 
believe in anything of that sort. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will say tothe gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] 
that it is impossible that fasel-oil can inhere in quinine or any of its 
salts. 


Mr. MILLS. 
Mr. KELLEY. 


That does not alarm me a particle. 
Again I say that the only need of a duty on this 


article is to protect the spirit tax of the Government. 

Mr. MILLS. There is no need for a duty at all; it ought to go on 
the free-list. But a few years ago the duty on fusel-oil was 120 per 
cent. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then we ought to put whisky on the free-list. 
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Mr. MILLS. This duty on fasel-oil brings no revenue of any conse- 
quence atall. I donot know whether there is some little manufactory 
somewhere—— - 

Many MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MILLS. Do not be ina hurry, gentlemen; possess your souls in 
patience. You had better read your Bible a little and learn there how 
necessary it is to exercise your patience. 

I do not know but there is some little manufactory stuck away down 
' in some valley somewhere which will get the benefit of this duty. It 
looks to me in that way. I do not believe this is the proper way to 
foster and build up a manufacture. 

I think the proposition state&l by a Senator a few days ago is correct: 
that a calf will never learn to eat grass as long as you let him suck. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not intend to trespass on the patience of the 
committee, but I believe this is one of the most important subjects be- 
fore us for discussion. 

What is the proposition of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]? The proposition 
of the gentleman from Texas is that fusel-oil is a beneficial remedial 
agent, and hence, like chloroform and other drugs, should be imported. 
I deny that. And I say it is an old and well-established principle of 
legislation that we can and should protect both the morals and the health 
of cur people. This bill in its first section illustrates the exercise of 
both of these powers. 

Now, I say that fusel-oil, as it is used in the preparation of these pro- 
prietary medicines and in the manufacture of quinine, is a detriment 
to the health of our people, and we are authorized, by establishing the 
highest duty, to prevent its importation and use. There is no higher 
duty resting upon us as representatives of the people than to protect 
the public health against invasion from any quarter whatever. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means [Mr. KELLEY], says that fusel-oil is not used 
in the manufacture of quinine. I think he is mistaken in that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. KELLEY. I said it was used as an agent in the process of man- 
ufacture, but it does not and can not enter into quinine. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is used in precisely the way that alcohol was for- 
merly used and as alcohol would now be used but for the fact that quinine 
has been made free and there is a heavy tax upon alcohol. It is used 
asa solvent. I ask the gentleman whether there did not appear, over 
eight months ago, before the Committee on Ways and Means a gentle- 
man, the ownerof a distillery, who testified that since quinine was made 
free he used only the imported article, because the imported article was 
not manufactured, as far as he knew, by the use of this poison, fusel-oil; 
and when asked how he knew that American manufacturers used it, 
replied, ‘‘ Because I sell it to them?” I call attention also to the testi- 
mony given before the Tariff Commission by Mr. Robert H. Cowdery, 
one of the most prominent druggists in the city of Chicago, representing 
the druggists’ association of that city. I have here his testimony. The 
majority in this Congress appointed this commission to take evidence. 
These are your witnesses. Take now their testimony and upon it render 
your verdict. What does Mr. Cowdery say: 

Furthermore, alcohol is not used to any extent in the manufacture of quinine, 
fusel-oil taking its place almost entirely. 

In addition to that I hold in my hand the speech of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means—a speech published in the RECORD of this morniag—in 
which he says: 

What can you buy it for? You can buy fusel-oil to-day for 32 cents a gallon, 
purified and ready for use in the manufacture of quinine. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] Oo 
The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. MILLS to the 
amendment of Mr. WILLIS, it was not agreed to. 
Theamendmentof Mr. WILLIS was not agreed to, there being—ayes 32, 
noes 69. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Acid, tannic, and tannin, 80 cents per pound. 


Mr. MILLS. I move to amend this paragraph by striking out ‘‘80 
cents per pound ” and i ing ‘‘ 50 per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. TUCKER. Asanamendment to the amendment I move to make 
the duty 50 cents per pound. 

Mr. TUCKER’s amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. MILLS was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Extract of hemlock and other bark used for dyeing and tanning, not otherwise 
provided for in this act, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. CURTIN. I move to amend by striking ont “‘10’’ and insert- 
ing ‘‘20,’? so as to make the duty imposed by this paragraph 20 per 
cent. This is the present rate of duty on the extracts from barks used 
in tanning. There is no one engaged in tanning leather in this coun- 
try who asks for this change in the duty. It is asked for by one large 
firm in Massachusetts who desire to introduce from this extract. 


In their petition they declare that they have purchased a million and 
a half acres of hemlock lands in Canada for the purpose of making this 


extract, and therefore they desire a reduction of the duty to 10 percent. 
But this reduction will not reduce the cost of leather to the consumer 
one farthing, and it will interfere directly with the business of tanning 
in the States where they grow hemlock and oak bark used for tanning. 
There are nine counties in Pennsylvania in which we have a million 
and a half acres of land growing bark used in tanning. Large invest- 
ments have been made there in the tanning business, There are lands 
of the same kind in Maryland, Virginia, New York, West Virginia, and 
some of the States farther south. This is an industry which is grow- 
ing in this country. While the reduction of duty as proposed in the 
bill will benefit the firm in Massachusetts who declare that they have 
invested a large amount of money in the manufacture of this article in 
Canada, it will reduce the revenues of the Government and take money 
from the pockets of those engaged in a legitimate branch of business in 
this country. The proposed reduction, it seems to me, favors neither 
home industry nor the capital invested in this business. 

This Massachusetts firm gives as a reason for the reduction of duty 
that we are destroying the forests in this country. Thisis not the busi- 
ness of that firm in Massachusetts. Ifa man has an acre of land which 
produces bark the essence of which can be used in the making of leather, 
it is his own business whether he pleases to cut down his timber or not. 
Speaking for the people of Pennsylvania, my constituents, I do not de- 
sire that this firm in Massachusetts shall be the judge whether we shall 
or shall not destroy our forests as we may deem most profitable. I 
hope the reduced rate of duty proposed in the bill, which diminishes 
the revenue of the Government and tends to destroy a useful domestic 
industry, will not be agreed to. 

Mr. CANDLER. I rise to oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. The Tariff Commission, after carefully examining 
this question, recommended that it be placed upon the free-list, and the 
reason for this was because it concerns the great leather interest of this 
country. It enables the tanner to produce his leather at a lower rate. 
The exportation of leather is now one of the great and important ex- 
ports of the country. It reduces the cost of leather to the people, and 
enables them to have theirshoes and other products of leather ata much 
lower rate than heretofore. 

It also, Mr. Chairman, protects the hemlock forests of this country. 
We hardly realize that this great tanning interest of the United States 
is exhausting our hemlock forests very rapidly, and the Tariff Commis- 
sion were wise in considering both of these important interests, I hope 
there will be no increase on it. If anythingis done it should be placed 
where the commission placed it, and that is upon the free-list. 

Mr. CURTIN. Let me ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CANDLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIN. Do you not know on the letter of that firm in Mas- 
sachusetts the Senate put it up to 20 per cent. on the motion of the 
Senator of New York? 

Mr. CANDLER. I want the House to legislate rightly, and I pro- 
pose so to legislate in this House. 

Mr. SKINNER, I offer the following amendment to the amend- 
ment: 

In line 466 strike out “10” and insert "25." 

I offer this amendment in the interest of protection to a young but 
important industry of this country. 

Ever since the manufacture of the extract of hemlock bark became 
known to commerce the rate of duty imposed has been 20 per cent. 
The Tariff Comeon, ark hearing those interested in its manufact- 
ure, not in this country but in Canada, recommended that it be put upon 
the free-list. The Ways and Means Committee have reported in favor 
of a duty of 10 per cent. The Senate, in considering the bill now be- 
fore that body, has fixed the rate at 20 per cent. The article in ques- 
tion is similar in its uses to the extract of sumac, the duty upon which 
the Senate has fixed at 20 per cent. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Iriseto a question of order. Are we 
to be told in every speech what the Senate did or did not? 

Mr. SKINNER. I withdraw all reference to the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. SKINNER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER], a 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, with an eye to the welfare 
of his State and its interests, which action I heartily commend, has 
wisely secured the retention of the duty on sumac at 20 per cent. 


The only opposition to retaining the present duty comes from large 
capitalists and man of leather who within a few years have 
bought immense tracts of hemlock forests in Canada, and who have built 
expensive manufactories of this article there, and who desire to import 
free of duty every pound which they can produce, to theinjury of smaller 
manufactories in the States named. One or two firms make the state- 
ment that they own and control 1,500,000 acres of hemlock lands in 
Canada, and have erected five extract works at a cost of $200,000 each. 
They bought these lands and erected these works while the duty was 
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fixed at 20 per cent. If they could afford to do this under the present 
tariff they can afford to go on if we continue the same rate. If they 
found its manufacture profitable then, they can not object to continuing 
the rate. 

Mr. HORR. What is the present rate? 

Mr. SKINNER. Twenty percent. I desire to quote a statement laid 
upon our desks, signed by Messrs. F. Shaw & Brothers and Young, 
Thayer & Co., of Boston: 

REASONS FOR REMOVING THE DUTY ON THE EXTRACT OF HEMLOCK BARK. 


We would respectfully ask your attention to the following petition for protec- 
tion of our hemlock forests, which are rapidly being depleted by one of the 
interests in our country, namely, the leather interest. As an indication 

of the importance this question—bark—is assuming, it may be stated that the 
tanners of this country use 1,250,000 co: of barka year. Anacre of hemlock 
land will yield about seven cords of bark. It thus takes upward of 178,000 acres 
of land to supply bark to the tanneries. As only nine States produce hemlock 
bark, it can be seen why the supply is becoming so rapidly exhausted, Itought 
to be understood that to get the bark the tree must be cut down, and can not be 


rep! > 

We the undersigned, own and control 1,500,000 acres of bark land and oper- 
ate twenty-three tanneries; own nine extract works, and empio 5,000 men 
part of the year, 2,000 men all the time, and make 72,000 barrels of extract a year, 
the entire product of North America being but 100,000 barrels. 

It has been stated that there are large extract factories in Canada owned by 
English capitalists. Asa matter of fact there are seven factories in Canada, of 
which five belong to us, and are run, with the exception of one, to supply our 
own tanneries, thereby saving the forests around them, thus adding to the lives 
of the plants. Four of these factories have cost us $200,000 each, and in order to 
protect the pe and run them we must have large amounts of bark in their im- 
mediate neighborhood, and for this reason we have built extract works in Can- 
ada, thereby practically bringing our bark from another country, in a cheap and 
economical way, and in this manner protecting our own forests for future use, 

There isa care A of 20 per cent, on this extract under the law of a manufactured 
article unprovided for, and the Tariff Commission recommend that the duty be 
reduced to 10 per cent, 

We would most respectfully ask to have it put on the free-list, coming under 
the head of protection to our hemlock forests. 

We ask this as owners of 1,500, acres of land and manufacturers of 72, 
barrels of extract, which is two-thirds of all the extract manufactured in North 
America. A memorial has been presented to Con, renee by most of the 
leading tanners of the country. Nearly, if not Al would have signed it had 
there been an opportunity to present it to them, They ask that this duty of 20 
per cent. on the extract of hemlock be removed, 

Very respectfully, yours, 


F. SHAW & BROTHERS. 


The information upon which the Tariff Commission and the Commit- 
tee on Way and Means based their action recommending the reduction 
in the rate to 10 per cent was given by F. Shaw & Bros. and Young, 
Thayer & Co., of Boston, and their representative F. A. Wyman. On 
page 680, part 2, of the report of the Tariff Commission, Mr. Wyman 
states that the entire revenue collected from the importation of hem- 
lock bark extract is less than $10,000. This statement is substantially 
correct. On the previous page he states that they have five extract 
factories in Canada and New Brunswick, and four in the United States. 

In the extract above given, the writers state that in their ‘‘ nine ex- 
tract works they make 72,000 barrels of extract per year,” an average of 
8,000 barrels for each factory. The standard weight of extract is 10 
pounds per gallon, and it is put up in barrels holding about 50 gallons. 
Calling the net weight per barrel 450 pounds, which is inside the facts, 
and we have for the yearly production of their Canada factories 40,000 
barrels or 18,000,000 pounds, which at 2 cents per pound, the sworn 
valuation at which it is entered, is $360,000. The duty on this at 20 
per cent. would be $72,000. The $10,000 collected is partly made up 
from the importations of J. & J. Miller & Co., of Canada and New 
Brunswick, a portion of whose product comes here. Every barrel of 
Young, Thayer & Co. and Shaw Bros. lam informed and believe comes 
to the United States. Now, if the amount collected covers ali the ex- 
tract imported their statement of product is an enormous exaggeration 
and at once discredits every statement they make. If their statement 
of product is true they convict themselves by their own testimony of 
gross frands upon the Government’s revenues. 

Congress by reducing the duty would be paying a premium to these 
parties for making fraudulent importations, while at the same time op- 
pressing and ruining the American manufacturers and throwing their 
workmen out of employment. It is also legislation in favor of great 
capitalists who count their lands by the million acres against numer- 
ous manufacturers of small means whose last dollar is at stake. 

I now desire to quote the following: 


REASONS WHY THE DUTY ON EXTRACT OF HEMLOCK BARK SHOULD NOT BE RE- 
MOVED OR REDUCED, 

The undersigned respectfully ask your attention to the following reasons why 
the present auy of 20 per cent. ad valorem on extracts of bark for tanning should 
not removed: 

The manufacture of hemlock extract in the United States was induced by the 
levy of the existing duty, since which time extract works have been erected in 
Maine, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and the 
resulting competition has reduced the price from 8 cents per pound to an aver- 
age of 3 cents per pound for the past two years, which price but little more than 
covers cost to American manufacturers; and asa further result, more one- 
half of all such works have been forced to discontinue business, 

There are but two Canadian extracts sold in the Boston and New York markets, 
and there are five American extracts quoted in the same markets, 

On account of the difference in value of bark, labor, and materials, extracts 
can be manufactu in Canada 30 per cent. cheaper than in the United States. 

The timber peeled for the pu of extracting the bark is used for lumber, 


and there are many localities which are not suitable for tanneries, where the 
ip oct be lost if not extracted, as the lumber interest demandsand will have 
e timber, 
Interspersed with hemlock grows pine, spruce, and hard-wood timber, which 


are more valuable for lumber, and when removed leave the remaining timber 
to certain destruction by storms and forest fires, | 

The lumber interests demand all the useful timber in accessible localities; and 
the cost of handling hemlock logs with the bark on is much greater than when 
peeled, which, added to the loss of the bark, will cripple hemlock lumber inter- 
ests in many sections of the country. 

That at the present time (January, 1883) no foreign extracts are offered in our 
markets, the entire product going to Europe; butin times of general depression 
in the leather trade, when prices are low and demand small, Canadian extracts 
are forced upon our markets, and, asit isa perishable article, sold for what it will 


In answer to the statement heretofore presented, signed F. Shaw & Bro., ask- » 
ing that extracts be placed on the free-list, we would say that it is no doubt 

rofitable for them to transport their bark from remote localities in Canada in 

he form of extract to their tanneries in the United States, and we can raise no 
objection to their doing so, but we submit that injustice should not be done to 
the extracting interest in the United States, h present and prospective, 
for their special benefit. 

In conclusion we would say— = 

That the destruction of our forests is not properly attributable to the 
extracting industry. The demand for lumber far ex: the supply of hemlock 
ee oe many cases if the bark were not peeled for extracting it would 

ost ent o 

Second. That the placing of extracts on the free-list will make its manufacture 
in the United States unprofitable, and will result in disaster to the present man- 
ufacturers, and prevent further investments in that business. 

Third. The stoppage of the business of extracting in the United States will 
have the effect of encouraging the construction of extract works in „and 
the Jesa amounts of money now paid to American workingmen in this indus- 
try will be transferred to the Canadian laborer and the destruction of this in- 
dustry rendered complete. 

The facts above stated show that the American manufacturers of bark ex- 
tracts now have to content themselves with very m r proni: and that any 
reduction therefrom will destroy their business, and t the plea for preserva- 
tion of forests is fallacious. 

We therefore respectfully ask that the present duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem 
be retained, or thata ic duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound be substituted, 

L. CRAWFORD & CO., 
Manufacturers of Extract at Chase's Lake, N. Y. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS, 
Manufacturer of Extract at Painted Post, N. Y., and at Trout Run, Pa, 
J. L. BACKE. 


Agent Smethport Extract Company, , Pa. 


Similar statements have been made by Byron D. Hamlin, of McKean 
County, Pennsylvania, and hy John H. Heald & Co., of Lynchburgh, 
Virginia. 

EA apuclnaion I desire to say that I believe in protecting some of the 
smaller industries of our country which go to make up the sum total 
of a nation’s prosperity. Iam prepared to stand by the report of the 
Tariff Commission and of the Ways and Means Committee so far as 
their action stands by American industry. When I think their recom- 
mendations too low I shall vote for an increase, as I doin this instance. 
Iam not for protection simply for protection, but only as a means of 
advancing the general prosperity of our country, in which manufacturer 
and laborer have a mutual interest. While our friends on the other 
side disclaim adherence to the doctrine of free trade, they have not failed 
as yet to vote forany and all propositions to increase the free-list. The 
real prosperity of our country dates from the settled establishment of a 
protective system, and only by maintaining that system will our prog- 
ress be real and substantial. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment and hope the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania will prevail. 

Mr. MILLS. I renew the amendment tothe amendment. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts a few moments ago advocated this measure 
of reduction of duty in the interest of protection. Now, it is one of 
the happy qualities of the doctrine of protection that it fits every im- 
aginable kind of a case that comes up. It is universal in its applica- 
tion. We have a provision in our tariff law for the protection of our 
forests, and that isto put high duties on all foreign goods coming into 
this country. You put almost prohibitory duties on goods coming into 
this country to protect our forests, We are now told the proper way to 
protect our forests is to take off the duty, in this case the duty on hem- 
lock. ‘The doctrine is reversed, but itis protection allround. I believe 
in taking off all duties on raw materials. I think thatis a sound prin- 
ciple. I think it is one we ought to adhere to, and whenever we can 
serve the p had in view by maintaining the doctrine. What is 
it for? Why do we want to take off the duty on raw materials? As 
stated by my friend from Louisiana [Mr. ELLIS] a while ago, it is to en- 
able our manufacturers to go into the markets and compete with the 
products of other countries. 

And, besides that, it isto enable our own people to purchase and con- 
sume these articles ata lowerrate. Our people have got to have leather, 
which is manufactured into boots and shoes and all of these things, and 
I see no reason why the Treasury should not exact some revenue from 
those who produce these articles. I agree that the duties ought to be 
at least 20 per cent. ; or if we intend to put this on the free-list or re- 
duce it 10 per cent., there should be a corresponding reduction in the 
manufactured product. This was the same question, involving the same 
principle, as the one to which I referred a few moments ago in reference 
to aniline dyes. Now, I agreed to put all dyes on the free-list if in 
doing that we carry it out legitimately to its proper consequences and 
bring in the manufactured product at a lower rate of duty and at the 
lowest price that it can be produced for here, so that our people may have 
the benefit of it. Either do that or let them take 20 per cent. off of 
their profits and I will agree to it. 

I withdraw the amendment. 
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Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
the entire clause, and I desire to say that I will follow that by a motion 
to put it on the free-list. ; 

Mr. SKINNER. Let meask the gentleman a question; if he believes 
in putting this on the free-list why did he not make the same motion in 

rd to the extract of sumac in Virginia? 
. CARLISLE. I willstate to the gentleman, unless the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desires to move that the committee now rise. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I promised if gentlemen would agree 
to.it that I would move that the committee rise at 6 o’clock. I shall 
ask them to-morrow to stay here until the same hour. This will ev- 
idently occupy some time, and therefore I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

‘The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon imports, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. KELLEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
EXPENSES IN CONTESTED-ELECTION CASES. 


Pending the motion to adjourn, 

Mr. CALKINS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7478) 
to provide for the payment of expenses incurred in contested-election 
cases in the Forty-seventh Congress; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Elections, and ordered to be printed. 

HENNEPIN CANAL—NATIONAL PARK. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent to introduce at 
this time joint resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
with the request that they be printed in the RECORD and properly re- 
ferred. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. To what do they refer? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, One tothe Hennepin Canal, and te other 
to the National Park. 

There being no objection, the joint resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, and referred respectively to the Committee on 
Commerce and the Committee on the Public Lands. They are as fol- 
lows: 


Joint resolution. 


Whereas a bill is now pending in Congress providing for constructing a canal 
from the Illinois River, at ornear Hennepin, to the Mississippi River, at or above 
Rock Island; and 
Whereas the ple of the State of Illinois have voted to cede the Illinois and 
Michigan Canaio the United States: Therefore, 

wed by the house of ives (the senate concurring), That our Sena- 
tors in Congress be, and are hereby, instructed, and our Representatives re- 
quested, to vote forand use their influence to procure the passage of said bill 
known as the “ Hennepin Canal bill,” and to secure the acceptance by the United 
States of the said Iinois and Michigan Canal, 

Resolved, That the governor be, and is hereby, requested to forward a copy of 
these resolutions to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

ORIN ©. COLLINS, JR., 
x Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the house of representatives January 12, 1883. 

z : JOHN A. REEVE, 
Clerk of the House. 
WM. J. CAMPBELL, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
Concurred in by the senate January 15, 1883. 
f = L. F. WATSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Illinois, sx: 
D. Dement, secretary of state of the State of Illinois, do hereby cer- 
tify that the fo: is a true copy ofa poama and joint resolution adopted 
by the Thirty-third neral Assembly of the State of Illinois, and filed in this 
ollice January 24, A. D. 1883. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and affix the great seal of state. 
Done at Springfield this 25th day of January, in the year of our Lord 1883. 

[SEAL] ENRY D. DEMENT, 

Becretary of State. 
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Preamble and joint resolutions of the Arabs Panenan General Assembly of the 
State of lino: 


Whereas the people of the State of Illinois, having a common interest in our 
National Park, and the maintaining of the same free to all the people of the earth 
visiting this region of matchless wonders and grandeurs, and learning that a 
company of capitalists are trying to secure a lease of said park, with exclusive 
rights therein; and 

Whereas the attention of Congress being caHed to said transaction by the re- 
port of Lieutenant-General Sheridan, m: to the War Department November 
1, 1882, and Senator Vest having reported a bill from committee to the Senate of 
the United States, making rules and regulations for the better government of 
said park: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the senate and house of representatives (concurring herein), That 
this General Assembly, acting on behalf of the people of this State, ‘ally 
request that our Senators and Representatives in Con use all honorable 
means to secure the passage of a law that will give to the people visiting said 
park the right of viewing the wonders therein contained free from the extortion 
of monopolists or hinderance from any source whatever, so far as may be con- 
sistent with the necessary protection of the scenery and objects of curiosity and 
the protection of the game and fish therein contained. 

Resotred, That we hereby tender to Lieutenant-General Sheridan and Senator 

ple of this State for their timely and earnest efforts 
park from passing into the exclusive possession of said 


Veer the thanks of the 
in the preventing of sai 
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company, to be used by them as a cattle-ranch and for the extorting of money 
from tourists visiting said park. 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, requested to for- 
ward copies of these resolutions to our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and a copy of each to Lieutenant-General Sheridan and Senator Vest. 
Adopted by the senate January 16, 1883. 
WM. J. CAMPBELL, 


President of the Senate. 
L. F. WATSON, Seeretary. 


Concurred in by the house of representatives reed 18, 1883, 
LORIN C. COLLINS, Jr., 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

JOHN A. RELVES Clerk. 

UXITED STATES OF AMERICA 
State of Illinois, ss: 

I, Henry D. Dement, secretary of state of the State of Ilinois, do hereby cer- 
tify that the fo: ing is a true copy of a preamble and joint resolution adopted 
by he Thirty-th meral Assembly of the State of Illinois, and filed in this 
office January 25, A. D. 1883. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and affix the great seal of state. 
Done at Springfield the 2th day of January, in Poroa of our Lord 1883. 

(SEAL. HENRY D. DEMENT, 
Secretary of State. 


The motion to adjourn was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 6 
o’clock p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows : 

By Mr. BELMONT: Two petitions of 233 ship-owners, masters, and 
pilotsof the portof New York, praying thata system of gas-lighted buoys 
be placed along the coast and inland waters of the United States—sever- 
ally to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COOK: The petition of Mr. Phillip Cook, for the establish- 
ment of post-route in Georgia—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CURTIN: The petition of Alfred S. Sheller, for relief—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. G. R. DAVIS: The petition of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, Lodge No. 14, of Chicago, Illinois, praying 
for legislation in their interest and asking for a duty on steel rails of 
not less than 1 cent per pound—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEZENDORF; The petition of citizens of Berkeley, Virginia, 
for a material reduction of the duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: The petition of the American Temperance 
Union, protesting against the extension of the bonded period for distilled 
spirits—to the same committee. 

By Mr. GEORGE: The petition of citizens of Coos and Curry Coun- 
ties, Oregon, for an appropriation for the improvement of Sixes River— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, the petition of the Independent Order of Good Templars of Ore- 
gon, for the appointment of a commission of inquiry concerning the al- 
coholic liquor traffic—to the Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: The petition of the Wisconsin State Grange, 
oral to the amendment of the patent laws—to the Committee on 

tents. 

By Mr. HARDENBERGH: The resolutions adopted by the Irish Na- 
tional League, relative to the threatened famine in Iréland—to the Com- 
mittee on Forei irs. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: The petition of Edson Jeffers and 26 others, citi- 
zens of Council Bluffs, Iowa, for reduction of the duty on sugar—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Pd Mr. HOBLITZELL: The petition of Henry Goodman, for increase 
o 


pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: The joint resolutions of the Legislature of Illinois, 
reana to the ire pas Canal—to the rece roi Commerce. 

, the resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Ilinois, urging the 
of the Smith bill making rules and tions for the govern- 
pose the Yellowstone National Park—to the Committee on the Public 

By Mr. SPARKS: The resolutions of the General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, forthe passage of the Senate bill making rules and reg- 
ulations for the better government of the Yellowstone National Park— 
to the same committee. 

Also, the joint resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Illinois, urg- 
ing the passage of the Hennepin Canal bill—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. J. D. TAYLOR: The resolutions adopted by the Guernsey 
County (Ohio) Agricultural Institute, protesting against any reduction 
of the tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. E.B. TAYLOR: The petition of Warren Bishop and 93 others, 
for reduction of the duty on sugar—to the same committee. 

By Mr. P. B. THOMPSON: The petition of James M. Crawford, for 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEBBER: The petition of L. H. Withey & Co. and 30 others, 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, asking that lumber be placed on the free- 
list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS: The petition of O. F. Bowles and 21 
others, of Afton, Wisconsin, for passage of the bill to regulate interstate 
commerce—to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. WILLITS: The petition of the members of the faculty of the 
University of the State of Michigan, relative to the construction of a 
building for and the appointment of a superintendent of the United 
States Naval Observatory—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The following petitions, praying that Congress will not adopt any 
lower rate of duties on foreign manufactured products than that recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission, were presented and referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

By Mr. BARR: Of 56 laboring men of Northumberland, Pennsylva- 


nia. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Of employés of Cherokee Iron Company, of 
Cedartown, Georgia. 

By Mr. 8. S. COX: Of 107 members of the Cotton Exchange of the 
city of New York. 

By Mr. DAWES: Of T. A. Watson and 75 others, of Pomeroy, Ohio. 

By Mr. J. HAMMOND: Of workingmen of Altona, New York. 

By Mr. HILL: Ofemployés of the blast-furnace, Chester, New Jersey. 

By Mr. MILLER: Of 90 employés of the Sharon Iron Company, of 
Sharon, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. SCOVILLE: Of employés of Union Iron Works, and of em- 
ployés of Fletcher Furnace Company, and employés of other workshops 
of Buffalo, New York. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Of 600 workingmen of Ridgely, Sangamon 
County, Ilinois., 


The following petitions, remonstrating against the proposed transfer 
of the revenue marine to the Navy Department, were presented and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

By Mr. BELMONT: Of keepers and crews of life-saving stations Nos. 
26, 27, and 28 at Oak Island and Jones Beach; of keepers and crews of 
life-saving stations Nos. 29 and 30, at Jones Beach, Wendana Short 
Beach; of keepers and crews of life-saving stations Nos. 22, 23, 24, and 
25, at Bellport, Blue Point, Lone Hill, Pointof Woods, and Fire Island; 
of merchants, owners, and pilots of Inogue; of keepers and crews of life- 
saving stations Nos. 32 and 33, Long Island; of merchants and owners 
of vessels of Northport and of the superintendent of third life-saving dis- 
trict, and the keepers and crews of life-saving stations Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 12, of Napeague, Narragansett, Georgica, New York. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: The resolutions of the board of wardens of the 
port of Philadelphia. 

By Mr. CRAPO: Of members of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

By Mr. DEZENDORF: Of citizens of Norfolk and citizens of Princess 
Anne County, Virginia. 

By Mr. B. W. HARRIS: Of owners, agents, and masters of vessels of 
Massachusetts; of the resolutions of the New England Ship Owners’ 
Association; of resolutions of the Boston Board of Trade; of resolutions 
of the Board of Marine Underwriters of Boston; and of resolutions of 

` the committee on maritime affairs of the Boston Board of Trade. 

By Mr. HOBLITZELL: Of owners and masters of vessels of the port 
of Baltimore, Maryland. 

By Mr. LATHAM: Of citizens of Currituck County; of owners, mas- 
ters, and pilots of vessels, and merchants of North Carolina; and of 
officers and men of the sixth life-saving district of North Carolina. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: Of resolutions adopted by the board of wardens 
of the port of Philadelphia, and petition of Board of Marine Underwrit- 


ers. 

By Mr. C. G. WILLIAMS: Ofk and surfmen of life-saving sta- 
tion No. 13, at Kenosha, and of merchants, owners, and masters of ves- 
‘sels of Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, February 2, 1883. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. . of 

Mr. MILLER, of New York. I present a memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, which sets forth at length the reasons why 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar should be limited to the re- 
quirements of the people. I shall not detain the Senate by reading the 
memorial, but move its reference to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. s 

Mr. MILLER, of New York, presented a petition of workingmen, 
sie don of W. W. Wood, at Wood’s Furnace, New York, praying that 
no lower duty be imposed on any article of foreign manufacture than 
that recommended by the Tariff Commission; which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of 34 employés of Whitehead 
& Hwroope; Mount Allison, Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania; a peti- 
tion of 36 employés of John Whitehead & Co., Elizabeth Furnace, Blair 
County, Pennsylvania, and a petition of employés of Ligget Spring and 


Axle Company (limited), Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, praying for the 
adoption of no lower rate of duty on any article of foreign man 

than that recommended by the Tariff Commission; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the transfer of the reve- 
nue-marine service, the Marine-Hospital Service, and the Life-Saving 
Service from the Treasury to the Navy Department; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of the western quarterly meeting of the 
Society of Friends, of Pennsylvania, officially signed, praying for the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic beverages in the 
District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of Grand Army Post No. 81, of Susque- 
hanna County, Pennsylvania, and a petition of Grand Army Post No. 
133, of Carbon County, Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of the 
bill granting an increase of pension to soldiers who have lost a limb in 
the service; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. present the petition of George F. Brott, of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, praying compensation for personal prop- 
erty taken and used by the Government of the United States. At the 
proper time I shall ask leave by the same request to introduce a bill 
granting the prayer of the petitioner. I move the reference of the 
petition to the Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of Charles W. Eliot, president 
of Harvard University; Edward C. Pickering, director of the observa- 
tory there; Joseph Louering, professor; Henry L. Eustis, professor; 
Asa Gray, professor of botany; Josiah D. Whitney, professor; Josiah 
P. Cooke, professor of chemistry in Harvard University, and other gen- 
tlemen who are well-known scholars and scientific men, praying that 
provision be made by law that no one but a professional astronomer 
of experience and reputation be hereafter eligible for the position of 
Superintendent of the United States Naval Observatory, and that the 
proposed new observatory shall be planned and built under the direc- 
tion of a commission of scientific men who have a practical acquaint- 
ance with the needs of such an institution. I suppose the petition 
should go to the Committee on Naval Affairs. This is a very impor- 
tant matter and ought to go toa committee that knows something 
about it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. That is the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HOAR. It proposes general legislation. 

Mr. ROLLINS. They have charge of that. 

Mr. HOAR. It is a petition which relates to the management and 
construction of the proposed naval observatory. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it ought to go to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs if anything should go to thatcommittee. Butas everything re- 
lating to naval affairs has been absorbed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I do not know but that it would be more appropriate to re- 
fer it to that committee. 

Mr. HOAR. As the Committee on Naval Affairs are never allowed 
to express their opinion in regard to navigating the earth, I did not 
know but that navigation among the stars might be in their line. I 
va „move the reference of the petition to the Committee on Naval 

irs. 

The motion was agreed to. , 

Mr. HOAR presented the memorial of George A. Veeder, keeper, and 
the surfmen in the second Life-Saving district of the United States on 
the coast of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the transfer of the 
revyenue-marine service from the Treasury to the Navy Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iam directed by the Joint Committee on the Library 
to report to the Senate a communication to that committee from the Sec- 
retary of State containing a proposition for the procurement of copies of 
certain historical manuscripts formerly scattered through various offices 
of the British Governmentand now collected in the public-record office of 
that country, and containing also a proposition to procure such copies and 
toemploy certain agents for that purpose. I move thatthecommunice- 
tion and the accompanying documents be printed and recommitted to 
the Committee on the Library. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. McMILLAN (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2446) to authorize the Quarter- 
master-General to investigate the claim of George F. Brott for logs used 
in the construction of Fort Abercrombie, Dakota, and pay for the same; 
brie was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

‘laims. 

Mr. PENDLETON (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, 
obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2447) to amend the national bank 
act; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. JACKSON (by request) asked and, by unanimous consent, ob- 
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tained leave to introduce a bill (S. 2448) for the relief of Emanuel Ma- 
son; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 

Mr. ROLLINS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7181) making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALL and Mr. COCKRELL submitted amendments intended to 
be proposed by them respectively to the bill (H. R. 7327) to establish 
post-routes; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 


ted. 
mii MORGAN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation; which 
was ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Some time since I introduced two bills, and 
through a misapprehension they were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. They should have gone to the committee of which the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] is chairman, the Committee on 
Epidemic Diseases, as they relate to that subject. I move that the 
Committee on Commerce be di from the further consideration 
of the bill (S. 2318) to establish a floating ward in the port of New Or- 
leans and the bill (S. 2319) to authorize the board of health of the 
State of Louisiana to establish quarantine, &c., and that they be re- 
ferred to the Select Committee to Investigate and Report the Best Means 
of Preventing the Introduction and Spread of Epidemic Diseases. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MCPHERSON, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had the joint resolution 
MS R. 109) presenting the thanks of Congress to John F. Slater, and 

r other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7049) mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. L. B. CASWELL of Wisconsin, 
Mr. J. G. CANNON of Illinois, and Mr. J. E. ELLIS of Louisiana, man- 
agers at the same on its part. 


DISTRICT WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I desire to call up the resolution offered by me 
two or three days since with regard to the water supply of the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
calling up the resolution? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall oppose the passage of the resolution when- 
ever it is considered, because it is wholly unnecessary. All the infor- 
mation which can be obtained by the adoption of that resolution is now 
before the Senate and the country in the report of the engineer com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, in the reports of Colonel Casey, 
who has the aqueduct in charge, and in the reports of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia which have been presented during this 
Congress and the last Congress in respect to the very question about 
which the Senator’s resolution seeks information. 

Mr. MORRILL. Under the statement of the Senator from Tennes- 
see it is obvious that this resolution will consume too large an amount 
of time, and therefore I object to its consideration now. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not think that it will take time. Itrelates 
to a matter which is of great public importance. So far as the state- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee is concerned, I know there is a 
large amount of information in the possession of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia in regard to this matter, but the information all 
comes, and the opinions are all received, from those connected with the 
engineering department of the government of the District of Columbia. 
The resolution does not leok to acquiring the information from that 
source, nor the opinions upon the state of facts from that source. Iin- 
tend to ask a modification of the resolution, and as modified it will pro- 
pose to direct the appointment of a board of engineer officers of the 
Army other than those now connected with the District government for 
the purpose ified in the resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move the postponement of the present and all 
par orders and the Calendar for the purpose of taking up the revenue 


Mr. MCMILLAN. 
sire that the resolution shall be di 


Is there objection to the Senator 


I hope that motion will not be carried, for I de- 
of. I do not understand the 


Senator from Tennessee to indicate that it will lead toa long discussion. 
~ He has expressed his opinion about it, and I am willing to submit the 


sone rio the action of the Senate with perhaps a statement that may 
ri 

Mr. HARRIS. When the resolution is taken up for consideration E 
shall undertake to show to the Senate that upon the reports of Colonel 
Casey, the engineer in charge of the Aqueduct, upon the reports of the 
District engineer commissioner, and upon the reports ofthe Committee on 
the District of Columbia every fact that is ascertainable upon the ques- 
tion referred to is now before the Senate and befere the country, and 
that it is wholly unnecessary to raise a commission of engineers to re- 
investigate a question which has been thoroughly investigated contin- 
uously for the last four years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Senate set 
aside the Calendar in order to proceed with the revenue bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I desire to say further that an appropriation has 
already been made for supplying this District with water under a plan 
submitted by the engineers of the District, and the opinion exists that 
the plan suggested by them will be a failure or that it will cost such 
an immense amount of money that the United States Government will 
not be willing to carry out that plan. It is believed that the opinion 
of engineers of the Army, not connected with the pean PANN. 
will suggest such a distribution of the water here as will satisfy the 
people of this District. I think the resolution ought to be disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Minnesota has now more distinctly 
explained the object of his resolution than was previously stated. He 
shows conclusively now what I had believed before, that there is some 
malcontent of an engineer whose plans were not adopted by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, whose plans were overruled by the 
opinions of other and believed to be more competent engineers whose 
plans have been adopted. Both Houses of Congress have adopted a plan 
of proceeding to furnish an adequate supply of water. That plan is 
now being executed and carried out. Some malcontent of an engineer 
has induced the Senator from Minnesota to introduce a resolution to 
raise a commission of engineers for the purpose, I suppose, of interferin, 
with and stopping the execution of a plan that is now being execu 
by which (and there is no doubt about the fact that the object will be 
accomplished) an adequate supply of water will be furnished to the 
District of Columbia and to every level in the District, which can not 
be done until the plan is carried out. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator from Tennessee is wholly mistaken 
as to my reasons for offering the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that this sub- 
ject is not before the Senate. 

Mr. INGALLS. It appears to be before the Senate from the tenor 
of the debate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The motion is to set aside the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the. 
Senator from Vermont, to set aside the Calendar with a view of pro- 
ceeding with the revenue bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. By way of explanation, since the Senator from 
Tennessee has made the remarks he has, I think I may be permitted to 
say that no engineer has conferred with me or made any suggestion in 
regard to this subject. It comes from sources wholly disinterested so 
far as the engineer department is concerned. It comes from citizens 
who are deeply interested in the welfare of this city and the comfort 
of the people who are to be supplied with water here. I think the reso- 
lution should at least receive the attention of the Senate and be con- 
sidered within a reasonable time. I do not wish to interfere with the 
revenue bill, but the resolution ought to be considered this morning. 

Mr. ROLLINS. When the resolution comes up I shall desire to oc- 
cupy a few moments upon it. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The motion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is to postpone the Calendar with a view to take up the revenue 
bill. The consideration of the resolution has been objected to. 

Mr. BUTLER. It has been discussed. 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


‘he/PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Sen\yor from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], to postpone the Calendar until 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Vermont now moves 
to take up the revenue bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce 
internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to submit to the honorable Senator from 
Vermont a question, the answer to which may conduce to the conven- 
ience of members of the Senate. I ask whether it is his purpose and. 
desire to continue the consideration of the bill straight on until late? 

Mr. MORRILL. Until late in the evening, in order to finish it if 
possible this week. 

Mr. BAYARD. I merely ask in order that we may accommodate 
ourselves to the lead of the Senator from Vermont on this subject. 

Mr. MORRILL. We made very satisfactory progress yesterday; I 


hope we shall do even better to-day; but most of our work was done 
in the last two hours of the session yesterday. 

Mr. BAYARD. I merely wish to have it understood that we shall 
sit straight along—until about 10 o’clock to-night, I suppose? 

Mr. MORRILL. Straight along. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Until what hour? 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not name any hour. l 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to lines 959, 960, and 961, which 
were passed over on account of his absence from the Chamber when 
reached yesterday in Schedule G. 

The item from line 959 to line 961, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Potato orcorn starch, 1cent perpound. Ricestarch,2} cents per pound. Other 
starch, 2} cents per pound, 

Mr. HALE. The committee has placed potato or corn-starch at 1 
cent per pound, rice-starch at 2} cents per pound, and other starch at 
3} cents per pound. The bill which is now being discussed in the other 
branch places the duty at 2} cents per pound. I believe, representing 
as I do partially this important industry, that a medium rate between 
that fixed by the House committee and thatfixed by the Senate committee 
is fair and just, and I a to cons all of the Pohea Saue n a 
paragraph 2 cents i tis no greater than the present duty. 
The addition to tia powstnatateh duty as provided by the bill would 
be an advantage to these manufactories, which certainly need protection, 
which are certainly competing with foreigners, and which certainly are 
not unduly making large profits, but they are working along in a meri- 
torious fashion, making a small return on their investment and need this 
protection, and I hope there will be no objection to it. I trust the 
chairman of the committee will consent that we make a medium rate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The House bill is 2 cents. 

Mr. HALE. Then there has been a change. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here is the House bill. If the Senator will put 
it at 1} cents there will be ne objection. I agree that there ought to 
be no discrimination between the kinds of starch. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not agree to that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Rice-starch costs no more than potato or corn- 
starch. 

Mr. HALE. At the suggestion of the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bill, I. move to make potato or corn-starch 2 cents per 
pound, leaving the other kinds for the after action of the Senate in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves in 
line 959, to make the duty on potato or corn-starch 2 cents per pound, 
instead of 1 cent. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is that an increase on the present rate of duty ? 

Mr. HALE. The present rate of dutyis 1 cent per pound and 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. INGALLS. Equivalent to what? 

Mr. HALE. It isa little more than 2 cents. If you reckon the 
starch at 5 cents my amendment makes precisely the same duty ad va- 
lorem that there is now. The returns that have come in most recently 
with reference to this product make the price a little more than that. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the market value per pound ? 

Mr. HALE. It ranges from 44 and 5 to 6 and 8 cents. The last re- 
turns that Ihave this morning show it to be about 5{ cents a pound. 
So I simply seek not to increase this, but to put it back where it is now. 

I do not want to take up the time of the Senate, because I was 
obliged to ask this indulgence last night. I hope no objection will be 
made to leaving the duty at 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is one comment to be made, that is constantly 
recurring upon the policy of continuing taxation upon the articles that 
enter into the general manufacturesof the country. Itcan scarcely be 
supposed that there will be a scarcity of breadstuffs in this country, 
or a scarcity of the extracts either from potatoes or rice or flour or corn; 
and yet the proposition, I understand, now is to advance the duty on 
starch in line 960. Perhaps the Secretary had better report the pro- 
posed amendment, so that I may get it precisely. There are two duties 
there in the two lines. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The ACTING SECRETARY. In line 959 it is proposed to strike out 
“one” and insert ‘‘ two;’’ so as to read: 

Potato or corn starch, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. BAYARD. The uses of this article are very largely for the pur- 
pose of assisting the printer of cloth. Its principal applications are 
stated in the testimony of the attorney of the starch manufacturers, to 
be found at page 715 of the Tariff Commission testimony: 
sg siguis Som tases pronpaeni k peara prvog Rede pee fae ee teeny 

cloth, for Qi n; n re 
for the finishing and stiffening of textiles, ‘It te also used In the poodieetinn of 
colored and tinted papers, for gumming envelopes, ps, and 
Itisan ingredient in the brewing of beer, and, in general, its uses as 
well as its composition are identical with starch, from which it is derived. 

The ad valorem equivalent of the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine is, I take it, about 75 per cent. at the very lowest estimate. The 


proposition of 2 cents per pound would be perhaps nearer 100 per cent. 
ad valorem than 75. 


Mr. HALE. Upon what does the Senator make his reckoning? 
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Mr. BAYARD. I suppose the price is rather less than 4 cents a 

mnd. 

Sees HALE. The Senatoris certainly mistaken in the rating that he 
gives. It ranges from 4} to 5 and 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hesitate in making a statement on a subject upon 
which I have not definite information, but I say this: the product from 
which this starch is extracted, the potato, is grown in every county in 
every State of the United States, and everywhere almost on this conti- 
nent. Its uses are very extensive, contributory to manufactures. We 
are proposing, at least some of us are proposing, to enable American 
manufacturers, by obtaining the materials of their manufacture at as 
low a rate as possible, thereby to pay as high wages as possible for 
American labor, and to go abroad with any surplus product, in order 
to relieve their market from that occasional overproduction which en- 
terprise and industry almost always will create. But it seems to me 
that at almost every point an obstacle is interposed, and that, instead 
of taking weights from off the shoulders of the manufacturer, instead 
of giving him the subsidiary articlesof his manufacture at a reasonable 
rate, you make it as difficult and as expensive for him to procure them 
as possible; and by laying continually tax after tax upon every minute 
article that he uses, the result is that in the end he finds himself handi- 
capped by a series of small weights put on one after the other in regard 
to the articles he uses, which utterly disable him from competing in the 
markets of the world with those with whom he must come in contact. 

Now, when you find an article of such universal capacity for produc- 
tion as this, the potato from which starch is to be extracted, with an 
abundance of it all over this country, I ask why should you put a protect- 
ive or a high tax upon it for the purpose of bringing up the cost to the 
manufacturer? 

I suppose that New England is the chief seat of the manufacture of 
cotton cloth. It needs to have a certain fixing process given to it for 
the purpose of holding dye or color, which is derived chiefly from this 
manufacture. If the gentlemen who are interested in cheapening the 
cost of American production believe they can do it by a system of vex- 
atious and multifarious taxation upon every detail of manufacture they 
differ from me. When I have my way in this country the American 
manufacturer will be able to compete anywhere in the markets of the 
world with any foreign manufacturer, and the American laborer will 
not be subjected to the constant paralyzation of his industry bya market 
flooded periodically, for which there is no relief except the cessation of 
production. 

Every man who has thought upon that subject for a moment—and 
this little case we are now considering is just as good a point to illus- 
trate the doctrine as any other—will recognize this truth, that the de- 
cline in price upon a flooded market from overproduction is not to be 
measured only by the surplus production, but that theinstant you have 
a surplus to almost any amount the reduction'in value upon the whole 
of the product is in far greater percentage than the excess which has 
caused the difficulty. 

Let me state the proposition. Suppose a thousand tons of this starch 
were the natural supply equivalent to the demand for its use in this coun- 
try. Then you have demand and supply to give you fair rates and no 
diminution in price. But suppose you shall raise 1,200 tons, and 
have a surplus of 200 tons, or one-sixth, about 18 per cent. more than is 
required; instead of having your proper supply,the thousand tons, you 
have that and 200 tons over. Will you tell me that in human experi- 
ence the practical effect is the reduction of your price upon the whole of 
your supply but18percent? My answer to you is that by the excess of 
production of the 260 tons you have reduced the value of your entire 
amount far exceeding 18 per cent., and it is much more likely to reach 
40 per cent. by breaking your market, throwing everything into conster- 
nation until men can sell more willingly to get rid of their surplus pro- 
duction. If you have a foreign market at such a period to which you 
can ship your surplus of 200 tons, your home market will have the re- 
lief; there will be no broken market then, and while you may not sellat 
so full a profit abroad, you will not be shut out from the foreign market 
absolutely, and there will be a relief to your people. 

It has heen said that business in such cases is an inexact science; that. 
commerce is in that respect an inexact science. Anything that appeals 
to the fears and the hopes of men, anything which rests for its value 
upon a depressed condition of the human mind or an exalted condition 
of the human hopes is an inexact thing, and itis just sowith the effect 
of supply and demand. Let a man carry his commodity around from 
point to point and find no demand for it and no price for it, and despair 
will seize him, and it will spread to all those engaged in the manuifact- 
ure, and there will be what is commercially known as a broken market 
in that transaction. A broken market means a market not amenable- 
to common sense or reason, a panicky market, and that is what we have 
witnessed here, and that is one reason why so often our manufactures 
have failed. I do not believe it has been from want of skill or industry 
or enterprise; but I believe it has been from those wild fluctuations be- 
tween a high price and an unreasonably low price which have made it 
impossible for men to conduct business for a series of years with a reg- 
ular system of demand and supply which generally gives stability. 

Mr. President, this may seem, as I have said, but n small article to- 
make this discussion on, but the principle to which I have referred I 
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am sure applies just as much to this subsidiary article of American 
production and labor astoany other. Under this system of indiscrimi- 
nate taxation the Senator from Maine very naturally comes to the sup- 
port of his local industry and production. It is because he sees on 
the northern side of the Saint Lawrence River the product of the potato 
in abundance, perhaps in ter abundance for one reason or other 
than he sees in the State of Maine, and he sees the manufacture -of 
starch there in the very limited territory of Canadian industries and 

roduction, for where they have one we have fifty; and he in behalf of 

is fellow-citizens, his neighbors, his friends, naturally has a desire to 
give them any benefit that can be derived from this method of dealing 
and distributing the legislative power of taxation. It is perfectly natu- 
ral. We have heard it before; we shall hear it again and we shall always 
hear it. Every gentleman champions and sustains a local industry in 
which individuals with whom he has personal acquaintance may be 
engaged; but I submit that we must treat this question of taxation 
upon a broader and upon a deeper basis than that. Otherwise if each 
Senator is to look to the demands of the vicinage in which he happens 
to live or the interest of which he has particular and personal knowl- 
edge and personal interest—I mean ‘‘ personal interest’’ in the sense of 
personal acquaintance—the result will be that the enactment of tariff 
laws will become merely an exhibition of scramble for the distribution, 
and the most active and the most presistent will get the greatest share 
of the power that ought in all reason to be distributed and exercised 
only for one proper end. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not see here a local industry that 
is striving to be unduly protected at the expense of other industries. 
Let me say in a few words just what I do see in this starch-maufactur- 
ing industry; and if it does not appeal to the good sense and the fair- 
ness and justice of the Senate, then my motion ought to go overboard. 

Here is a manufacture of an important product constantly brought 
into competition with the foreign manufacture of the like kind. The 
starch factories not confined to my own State, but extending into New 
Hampshire and largely in Northern New York, have hardly been able 
to hold their own for the last ten years. They are in double trouble. 
In a plentiful year, when the crop abroad is abundant, the starch man- 
ufacturers are in trouble because of that competition and because our 
markets are overloaded with the foreign product. That tends to the 
embarrassment of their enterprise andindustry. Then in the thin years 
of the foreign product, when the price of the article goes up from which 
starch is made, the potato, then these manufacturers are confronted with 
a high price here. 

What they want and what they fairly require is a fixed and stable 
duty, not oppressive upon any other industry, so that they may be en- 
abled to continue their work. The average profit upon starch made by 
all of these manufacturers last year was less than $4 per ton. Thein- 
terest upon the investment was less than an ordinary man would ex- 
pect in any business investment and not larger than that gained from 
Government and municipal bonds; and the starch manufacturer is all 
the time confronted with this threat of the reduction of duty. The 
Senate bill as reported reduces this duty between 50 and 100 per cent., 
as you estimate the cost of the raw material. I do notsay that my fig- 
ures—although I have given them as nearly correct as possible—are 
exactly correct. I think those of the Senator from Delaware are too 
low. Ionly ask that the duty imposed upon each of these interests 
that have been struggling shall be maintained. 

‘There are in one:county alone in my State thirty of these manufact- 
ories that come in contact all the time with the New Brunswick, the 
Prince Edward Island, and with the German product that comes in 
here by the hundreds of thousands of pounds. In New Hampshire it 
is the same. In New York these industries have died, instead of living 
and flourishing, for the last ten years; and it is precisely in this con- 
dition that these manu are found. If you reduce the duty 
you drive them out of the business; you paralyze and destroy them, 
and there is not one single cent gained in the price by lowering it of 
any of the product upon which this starch is used. You may drive out 
of existence every starch manufactory inthe United States, and youmay 
open the market to the German and provincial starch, and there never 
will be felt one single iota of relief either in the articles used upon the 
table every day by the people or upon the unmanufactured articles into 
which starch enters, but you will give the advantage entirely to the 
ili, apes one ci atthe expense not only of paralyzing but destroy- 
ing this industry. 

If there has been a fair reasonable thing asked in the course of this 
discussion, running largely as it does upon local interests and local in- 
dustries, if there has been one fair appeal made, it is certainly this, in 
my judgment, and I hope there will be no objection to putting it at 2 
cents per pound. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, in reference to the price, I have the price- 
list from 1860 up to 1882. Take for instance 1864, the average price for 
the twelve months was 8 cents a pound; take the price in 1865, a little over 
8 cents a pound; in 1866, 9} cents a pound; in 1867, 9} cents a pound; 
in 1868, 7} cents a pound, the average the year through. Nowgotothe 
next decade. In 1873 the average price was 6 cents; in 1874, 6} cents; 
in 1875, 5} cents; in 1879, 5} cents; in 1880, about 4 cents; in 1881, the 
lowest year of al) just about 4 cents; in 1882, 5 cents. These were 


This is the 


the average rates through the various years I have give. 
list of prices in New York. 

Now a word as to the locality. 
that this is a local matter in Maine. Connecticut has one starch fae- 
tory, with a capital of $1,500; Florida, one, with a capital of $3,500; 


The Senator from Delaware says 


Illinois, two, with a capital of $391,500; Indiana, six, witha capital of 
$625,000; Iowa, two, with a capital of $99,350; Maine, twenty-three, 
with a capital of $294,200; Massachusetts, two, with a capital of $50,- 
000; New Hampshire, twenty, with a capital of $56,256; New York, 
sixty, with a capital of $2,260,750; Ohio, five, with a capital of $1,400, - 
000; Pennsylvania, one, with a capital of $45,000; Rhode , one, 
with a capital of $30,000; Vermont, thirteen, with a capital of $31,200; 
Wisconsin, two, with a capital of $40,000. 

Mr. BAYARD. All potato starch ? 

Mr. FRYE. All potato starch, the whole of them. Another point 
is that we raise potatoes all over the United States, which is true, but 
you can not make starch out of potatoes that are raised within two 
hundred miles of any city market. It is utterly impossible. You 
must put your starch factory so far away from the market that potatoes 
can not without great expense be carried there. If the potato can 
readily get to market the price of the potato will be so high that you 
can not make use of them for starch. The consequence is in Maine 
they go into Aroostook County, which is almost two days from the mar- 
ket, and into the extreme north of New York, into the extreme north- 
ern part of New Hampshire and Vermont; they go where the potatoes 
can not get to the market, and there they can buy them for 25 cents a 
bushel; and you can not make a pound of starch unless you can pur- 
purchase them as cheap as 25 cents a bushel. 

Now as to the importations. The Senator from Delaware will see 
that after all it is only a tariff for revenue. When the duty was over 
2 cents there was imported in 1881 of corn and potato starch 35,896 
pounds valued at $2,124, and in 1882 1,542,603 pounds, valued at 


,659. 
Now take the burnt starch or dextrine from British gum, which is 
nothing on earth but starch carried to a higher degree of perfection, cost- 
ing about 25 or 30 per cent. more. 
Mr. BAYARD. That is in the present schedule we are now consid- 


ering. 

Mr. FRYE. In 1881 there were 849,892 pounds of it imported, and 
last year the importation reached 1,763,354 pounds. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much revenue was derived from it? 

Mr. FRYE. The duty received in 1882 from potato starch was 
$24,157.83, and from dextrine last year, theduty beingonly 10 per cent. 
ad valorem, it was $8,115.10. The revenue received from dextrine at 
that low rate, it being a starch more ected than potato starch, was 
$8,115.10, while the revenue received from potato starch last year, which 
had a duty of 2 cents a pound, or 1 centa pound and 20 percent. ad valo- 
rem, was $24,157.83. 

Mr. BECK. Last year was a very exceptional year. Ithinkthecrop 
was a failure all over this country, and I think we imported potatoes 
during several months of that year from Europe. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. That caused the exceptional condition of last year, I 


expect. 

Mr. FRYE. No, sir, it did not; because the potatoes that were used 
in making starch last year never would have got to the market at all. 
They had potatoes enough in Aroostook County. All the starch facto- 
ries in Maine are in Aroostook County. To get to market you have to 

over to the provinces, down tothe Saint John’s or down to McAdam 
unction, and then you must travel about one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles before you strike any potato market. The consequenee 
is that in Upper Aroostook the potatoes can be had for 25centsa bushel 
any year, I do not care how short the potato crop is, while in South- 
ern Aroostook, where there are no starch fictories, the potato crop can 
get to the market. The year before was the worst year. If the Sen- 
ator will look at it, the lowest starch was in 1881, and while we had 
a short potato crop they had an immense potato crop in Germany, and 
the result was we could not make starch at all and our mills very 
largely shut up. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yet we had starch cheaper then than any other 
time. 

Mr. FRYE. Yes, because they had any quantity of potatoes in Ger- 
many in 1881 and they flooded us. If you should destroy all the starch 
factories in the country and then leave the price to be settled by Can- 
ada, I doubt if it would be better for the manufacturers. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam not in favor of destruction. I should like to 
ask to have a letter read sent to me by Mr. L. A. Salomon, a gentleman 

in the importation of this article. Before the letter is read I 
would say that it is not worth while to go into learned encyclopedias 
on this subject in settling these special matters as a basis for legislative 
action. It is the skill of the French chemist that rests at the basis of 


many of these productions. Thus the substance called dextrine, which 
is included in the schedule now under consideration, is taxed, accord- 
ing to this letter, at about 60 per cent. ad valorem, and is the invention 
of a Frenchman in the extraction of gluten from the starch of potatoes. 
It is used in almost endless connections. 


1883. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 


The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
New York, January 31, 1883. 


Dear Sim: We notice that the House fixed the duty on dextrine, or burnt 
starch, an article that poyn as pronor pin ee heat cent., at 2} cents per pound, 
which is equal to about 60 per cent. ad valorem. ne paneer igen sara 

uce 


duty, and not be Shep means in accord with the intention 


the average, duty at 10 per cent., at 5} cents per pound. 

manufacturer can produce the same article under present very unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, as potato starch, from which dextrine is made, isexceptionally high, 
in fact 1 cent per pound higher than usual, at5} cents per pound. e American 
manufacturer therefore, now, where the marketis him, an advantage 
of one-fourth cent per nd over the im: . Atthe usual rate of tostarch 
he has, however, an advantage of more than 1 cent per pound over the importer, 


We therefore can notsee any reason why Con should advance the rate on this 
protected by the trate; or 


article, as the American manufacturer is we. à 
is it the intention of Con; to make the only two existing erican manu- 
facturers monopolists, who at their option may pocket a profit of from 60 to 80 
per cent. before they have to fear the competition of the importer? 

We do not think the many manufacturing concerns consuming dextrine 
would be benefited by such an act, or the public at large either. 


Yours, truly, 
L. A. SALOMON & BRO. 
Hon. THOMAS Fraxcts BAYARD, 
United States Senator of Delaware, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. BLAIR. It will be observed that the writer of the letter which 
has been read is evidently making a presentation of the subject to pre- 
vent the increase of the existing duties. The motion of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] is simply that the duties be from the schedule 
contained in the bill increased to a point slightly less than the actual 
duty which is now protecting this interest. e writer does not in his 
letter, as I understand, ask for any reduction of the existing duties. 
He protests against an increase. It would seem to be, as far as the 
letter is to have any eflect, a protest against an increase rather than 
any protest against the motion which has been made by the Senator 

m Maine, 

As has been stated by the Senators from Maine, New Hampshire is 
considerably interested in this manufacture. Only a few years ago we 
made a sixth part of all the potato starch manufactured in this coun- 
try. It is all, or nearly all, made in a single county, and the whole of 
it in the extreme northern part of the State along the Canadian line; 
and as the Senator from Maine has just stated, the Maine starch is 
made in Aroostook County, close to the provinces. The manufacture 
of New York is along the Canadian line. All these mills are located 
remotely from the cities where the great market for potatoes is found. 
Nearly all the potatoes imported into this country come by water, and 
as provisions they are sold almost wholly in the cities. Our potatoes 
lying along the line are adjacent to the Canadian production, where, 
as I stated some few days ago, they are raised at from 8 to 10 cents a 
bushel. On our own soil, which is comparatively sterile, no one can live 
cultivating this crop and realizing for it less than from 20 to 25 cents 
per el. 

It will be observed that we have already passed over in the schedule 
of provisions the article of potatoes, and we have left the duty remain- 
ing as it has been hitherto, so that the matter of provisions, so far as 


potatoes are used as provisions, is not to be affected by anything we may | Blair 


do with reference to starch. We have left potatoes where they were. 
That provision will not be affected by anything we do with reference 
to the article of starch. 

From the locality where it is manufactured, if the duty is reduced 
it comes in direct collision with the Canadian article raised at from 8 
to 10 cents, because the Canadian soil lying along the valley of the 
Saint Lawrence immediately north of us is very much like the prairie 
country of the West and most excellently adapted to the cultivation of 
the potato. Coming southerly toward our own State, Northern Ver- 
mont, Northern Maine, and Northern New York, the country becomes 
hilly and mountainous, and the cultivation of the potato, therefore, in 
our own country, in the section where these starch mills exist, is brought 
directly in collision with a country producing at one-third the cost to 
us, and at that one-third cost at an equal profit to the man who pro- 
duced if he can get to the market. 

If now the duty on starch is reduced beyond what it has been hith- 
rto, the existing state of things must be made even worse than that 
which now exists, and it does seem to me that a fair statement of the 
condition of the industry now is a sufficient refutation of any argument 
that can be made for a reduction of the duty. In my own State, and 
that is true with reference to the other States, those who are engaged in 
this manufacture are not men of large capital. Here are no gigantic 
factories or investments of large wealth. Weare not legislating now for 
those men who come under thestigmatizing terms of man ing capi- 
talists, bloated bondholders, or men who are getting rich out of the rob- 
bery of the tariff, if there is any such class of men. In my State there 
are twenty of these manufactories and their aggregate capital is less than 
$60,000; less than $3,000 toan establishment. The averages are higher 
in some other States, but not very much so. Thus we are now really 
legislating, if you reduce this duty, to the destruction of men of small 
means depending upon their personal industry for whatever they may 
acquire from this business. 

I can only say in addition that I know that for several years past the 
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mills in my own State have been gradually lessening in number and 
many have had to go out of the business under the of the ex- 
isting duty. As to the number of persons who a ge more or less 
upon this industry I can not state it absolu but I know that in my 
own State there must be not far from forty to thousand people who 
are partially, and many of them almost wholly, dependent upon the 
prosperity of this business. In some of the other States it must be 

I should think without any doubt, to at least 250,000, prob- 
ny quarter of a million of people, poor people as a rule, interested 
in the legislation which is now proposed. 

Mr. HALE. That there may be no misapprehension as to what the 

uestion is, I will say that it is upon my amendment as modified. I 
first proposed to make the duty 2} penu pus afterward computing it 
upon the actual sales as nearly as I can fix it, so as to get the present 
duty in amount, I modified the amendment to 2 cents a pound. I 
think that is nearer to the present duty of 1 cent a pound and 20 per 
cent, ad valorem than the other, and I want the Senate to understand 
that the vote is upon that, the 2 cents a pound and not the 2} cents. 

Mr, FRYE. And thatisone-half cent less than the duty onany other 
starch. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] making the duty on potato or 
corn starch 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. : 

Mr. VOORHEES (when his name was called). On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. | 

Mr. GARLAND. My colleague [Mr. WALKER] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado | Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iam paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wrypom]. I do not know how he would vote, and I 
decline voting. 

Mr. BLAIR. Are any remarks in order before a declaration of the 
vote? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. Not knowing how he would vote, I decline to vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No debate is in order during a roll- 
call. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimous consent for half a minute before the 
declaration of the vote—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Itisa very bad precedent to undertake to debate a 
question while the roll-call is being made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘There is objection. 

Mr. BLAIR, This matter will come up again. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—23, 
Aldrich. Dawes, Kellogg, Mitchell, 
aniso: Hale, in Plait, ; 
Cameron of Wis, Harrison, Mebili, Plumb, 
Chilcott, Hawley, McMillan, e; 
Davis of 1l., Jones of Nevada, Millerot N. X., Sewell.’ 
NAYS—2A. 
Barrow, Farley, Harris, 
Bayard, Garland, sow, e 
Beck. George, ohnston. 
Camden, Gorman, Jonas, 3 Aa abory, 
Cockrell, Groome, Lamar, Slater, 
Coke, Grover, Maxey, Vance, 
ABSENT—2. 
Anthony, Edmunds Jones of Flori Van W; 
iowa. a Mo pv si Ve 7k 
Butler, ‘erry, Miller i ‘oorhees, 
Call, Hampton Ransom, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Seunders, 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Sherman. Windom. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MORRILL. The cotton schedule comes next. 


The Acting Secretary proceeded to read Schedule I, beginning in line 
1120. 

Mr. BAYARD. Stop at line 1126. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will not the Senator allow the whole 
clause to be read and then it will be open to amendment? 

Mr. BAYARD. If that is understood I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That isthe way it has been done. 

The item from line 1120 to line 1145, inclusive, was read, as follows: 

Cotton-thread, , Warps, or warp-yarn, whether single or advanced beyond 
the condition of È hee by twisting two fier Boker tetry itoe together, Woher oa 
beams orin bundles, skeins, or cops, or inany other form, valued at notexceeding 
Bcents be pons, Ioonia pe nonna; valued at over 25 cents per pound, and not 
exceeding 40 cents per pound, 16 cents per pound; valued at over 40 cents per 

und, and not exceeding 50 cents per pound, 22 cents per pound; valued atover 

cents per pound, and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 27 cents per H 
valued at oror Vaea pee pound, and not exceeding 70cents per pound, 35 cents 


per ued at over 70 cents per pound, and not exceeding 80 cents per 
not exceed- 


pound, 40 cents per pound; valued at over 80 cents per pound, an 
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r pound; valued at over und, 50 per cent. 
ing per porna: cotton riots see Enp Sa heed eaten prese prire 
the warp and iin is coats per CIAIS yard: if bicedhed: A Tea yer exenre 
yard; if dyed, colorea, stained, painted, or printed, 4} cents per square yard. 

Mr. BECK. I hopesome Senator who is connected with this schedule 
will give us some accurate information. I do not mean merely of this 
particular item, though this classification very largely from the 
existing law, making, I believe, seven classifications instead of four, 
and altering the relations so that very few persons can understand what 
it means. I do not think there is an advance in this particular item; 
but on the whole schedule I think thereisanadvance. I desire, before 
proceeding to vote on this schedule, after the Senator from Rhode Island, 
who, I believe, knows more about the schedule perhaps than anybody 
else, shall state the effect of the changes, to give my views a little in 
detail, and then I shall be ready for a vote. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the clause which has just been read 
creates, it is true, three additional classifications for fine cotton yarns. 
The classifications under existing law with 20 cents difference 
in value, and the changes in duty are about 15 cents per class. Under 
the committee bill changes are made for 10 cents in value and the dif- 
ference in duty is reduced about half. It will be seen that at present 
a farthing difference in valuation per pound on fine cotton yarnsin En- 
gland might make a difference of 15 cents a pound in duty, while the 
bill which we propose would reduce the difference one-half. The in- 
crease in classification is therefore in the direction of greater equity and 
to reduce to the minimum the inducements for undervaluation. The 
Tariff Commission, who gaye this question of classification, I think, 
much more attention than any other part of the cotton schedule, for this 
reason properly increased the number. 

There has been a great decline in the prices of cotton yarns abroad. 
This whole clause, commencing at 25 cents a pound, applies to the very 
fine yarns. For instance, 25 cents will buy a pound of No. 45 yarn, 
and this is a much finer yarn, I think, than is made in any cotton-mill 
in the South. A pound of No. 45 yarn, to illustrate, means a thread 
of cotton twenty-two miles in length. The reason why the rates are 
continued about as they are is that at the present time English manu- 
facturers are sending large quantities of these fine yarns into this coun- 
try. An examination of the report of the Bureau of Statistics shows 
that of cotton yarns valued at less than 40 cents a pound, 459,697 pounds 
were imported last year; of those valued at from 40 to 60 cents, 826,709 
pounds; valued at from 60 to 80 cents, 678,146 pounds; and valued at 
over 80 cents a pound, 1,058,226 pounds. 

The pending bill reduces the duties on all of these grades. The pres- 
ent duty on the first classification valued below 25 cents a pound is 15 
to 18 cents, fixed by this bill at 10 cents; on that valued at from 25 to 
40 cents, 18 cents, fixed by this bill at 16 cents; valued at above 40 
and not exceeding 50, 32 cents, fixed by this bill at 22 cents; from 50 
to 60 cents, 32 cents, fixed by this bill at 27 cents; from 60 to70 cents, 
46 cents, fixed by this bill at 35 cents; from 70 to 80 cents, 46 cents, 
fixed by this bill at 40 cents; from 80 cents to $1, 60 cents, fixed by 
this bill at 50 cents. The reduction from existing rates by percentages 
is as follows: 


Twenty-five cents and under, 33} per cent. reduction; 25 to 40 cents, 10 per 
cent. reduction; 40 to 50 cents, 14.1 per cent. reduction ; 50 to 60 cents, 4 per cent. 
reduction; 60 to 70 cents, 18.77 per cent. reduction; 70 to 80 cents, 11.31 per cent. 
reduction ; 80 cents to $1, 13.80 per cent. reduction. 


Thave already shown the very large importations of this class of goods, 
proving that our manufacturers are not in a position to have the rate 
very largely reduced. I will read aletter from oneof the largest manu- 
facturers of cotton yarns in New England, which illustrates this very 
fairly: 

On yarns from 40 to 60 cents we are not able to compete with them at the pres- 
ent tariff and with the reduction will be still worse off. We lost a} con- 
tract the year, one which we had held for nine years previously, for the rea- 
son that they found that the forei, X aay could be brought into the country for 
less than we could make, and wi reduction proposed we shall not be able 
to compete in other numbers. UE sears this change, as it must eventually re- 
sult in much lower wages and of reducing the revenue it will increase 
it on our class of g 

This, it will be noticed, is a protest against the reduction which we 
now propose. I think the reduction is really larger than ought to be 
made. Manufacturers of this class of yarns—and it is a comparatively 
new industry in this country—desire that the present rates should be 
retained. The committee, however, thought otherwise, and have seen 
fit to recommend the reduction I have stated. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I am not sure that I have as accurate in- 
formation as to this schedule as the Senator from Rhode Island; but I 
have endeavored faithfully to obtain all the information I could by cal- 
culation and examination, and I have reached the conclusion that this 
is not only a badly adjusted schedule, one that is calculated to deceive, 
but it is a large, substantial increase upon the present rate of taxation 
on many classes of cotton goods and very adroitly arranged so as to pre- 
vent the fact from being known. I hold in my hand the schedule pre- 


pared —— 
Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator allude now to this clause under 


consideration ? 
Mr. BECK. I allude to the whole schedule. The change in classi- 


fication in this clause is one that I think operates in the same direction, 
because every increase of classification where a percentage is based upon 
an ad valorem is the most vicious system of taxation that can possibly 
be devised. Gentlemen on the other side have never failed from the 

i of this argument to the present time to denounce the ad va- 
lorem system as tending to undervaluation and as promotive of fraud. 
I have taken occasion before in this debate to call the attention of the 
Senate to it, and to show that not only does this bill in many particu- 
lars, notably so in this schedule, pursue the ad valorem system where 
it suits its framers, but they base specific duties upon an ad valorem 
basis at arbitrary rates, and in this cotton schedule they have changed 
the goods provided for in the paragraph we are now considering from 
four to seven subdivisions, making changes to specifics based upon ad 
valorems, making it that much worse than it is now and that much more 
liable to fraud. 

I endeavored to show two or three days ago when I was discussing 
another question in a general way that it was a very easy matter by 
combinations entered into with officers, with the difference existing be- 
tween 10 and 16 cents per pound, to have an article called of less value 
than 25 cents, when in fact it is worth 26; and as you multiply those 
classes, increasing the dividing lines between any two, as where you 
raise the duty from 10 to 16 cents or from 16 to 22 or from 22 to 27 or 
from 27 to 35, and so on to 40, all along the line on all those goods that 
are close to it, by basing the specific duty upon the ad valorem the 
temptation to fraud is magnified a hundred-fold over what it would be 
in the case of a simple ad valorem. If the duty was a simple ad valo- 
rem on one, by the reduction of a cent or two would make very little 
difference; but when it changes from having to pay 35 cents duty per 
pound down to 27 cents, then the change of a cent in value makes an 
immense difference on a cargo worth millions; and as you multiply these 
changes and arbitrary jumps you increase the temptation to fraud each 
time you make a newclassification. In this paragraph they have made 
seven classifications instead of four, which under the present law are 
in this clause, thus adding largely to the chances of fraud over the ex- 
isting system. Specific duties based on ad valorem valuation hold out 
temptations to defraud the Government and secure corresponding gain 
to the importer if he is dishonest and can in any way get the castom- 
house officers to aid him when his goods are in value near the dividing 
line of changein taxation. So all through the schedule the ad valorem 
is maintained and the specific based upon it when it is needless to do 
so for any good purpose. 

I desire Senators to look at it and see if this schedule is not more 
vicious than the present law, bad as it is in that regard, and to see for 
himself if the chances of fraud are not added to by the increase of clas- 
Sifications. Unless this schedule or this paragraph of it is made more 
satisfactory to my mind than it is now, I shall move to strike it all out 
and provide in lieu thereof that upon all the importations of cotton 

there shall be a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, and then there 
will be very little cheating, not one-hundredth part of what is possible 
under the complicated classification we have now presented to us. 

It has been repeatedly stated by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and others that a great reduction of taxes was being made in this 
schedule. That Ideny. Senators will, I hope, take up the table made 
out by the Bureau of Statistics, and furnished to the Committee of 
Ways and Meansofthe House. This bill, it will be observed, and the bill 
reported by the House committee, areidentical in regard to this schedule. 
A fuller and better table was made up for the House committee than 
forus. I hold it in my hand, showing the amounts of importation 
and rates of duty under existing law, and underthe present bill, which 
we are now considering. By reference to that comparative table this 
condition of things will be found, if I have not made a miscalculation, 
and I do not think I have; I went over it carefully last night to see 
that I was correct. 

To simplify and make it intelligible I made separate additions as to 
each class in the schedule, beginning with that known as cotton threads, 
yarn, warps, &c., with the various values. The Bureau of Statistics 
says that we collect from that class under existing law $1,293,518.35. 
Under the proposed change of classifications and reductions made by the 
bill, assuming that the imports will be the same that they were for the 
year 1882, the same authority says that we wiil collect $1,270,047.75, 
being a reduction on the classes I am now dealing with of $23,767.60. 
That I think I will show is delusive. As to cotton cloth, bleached and 
unbleached, &c., down to the word ‘“‘provided,’? I made another eal- 
culation. At the present rate of duty the collection is $2,326,737.14. 
The reductions that have been made on the cotton cloth, while in my 
judgment not as great as what they ought to be, are substantial reduc- 
tions. The duty at the same rate of importation upon that class of 
goods would amount to $1,359,464. 87, being a reduction of $967,272.27; 
or on the two classes that I have just referred to, a reduction is made 
of $991,039.87. 

Then, after the word ‘‘ provided” in. the bill, the taxes upon bleached 
cotton cloth, stockings, hose, shirts, drawers, and other thir-s, under 
the old bill imported under the head of hosiery, &., the amount col- 
lected now upon that class of goods is $2,568,672.57. The bill now be- 
fore the Senate increases the taxation upon those goods. The amount 
that will be collected if the imports remain the same upon hosiery, 
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shirts, drawers, &c., would be $2,813,331.93, or an increase of the pro- 

rate of taxation over the present upon that class of goods of $244,- 
689.38. Then follows that portion of the schedule which embraces laces, 
. braids, spool cotton, embroideries, velveteens, &c. There is now col- 
lected under the present rate of taxation upon that class of goods $7,292,- 
942.88. Under the rate proposed by the bill, always assuming that 
the importations would remain the same, the tax upon these will be 


$8,612,084.25. It isan increase upon the two last grades of $1,563,- 
830.75, from which deduct $991,039.87 of the other classes and the ag- 
gregate increase of taxation in this bill over the existing law according 
to these figures is $572,790.88. These figures are official. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is that on the whole cotten schedule? 

Mr. BECK. On the whole cotton schedule, unless [have madesome 
mistake in the figures; an increase according to the table. As I say, I 
made them late last night after I went home, and had to work some- 
what hurriedly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ifthe importations this fiscal year are the same as 
the Jast fiscal year there will be an increase of over half a million dol- 
lars of revenue? 

Mr. BECK. An increase of $572,790.88, and I believe that that is 
under the most favorable classification that can be imagined for the 
present bill, because the Bureau of Statistics has given them the benefit 
of assuming that the large amount would come in at the very highest 
rates, whereas if we take the dividing line between the two and they 
bring them in at the other rate of taxation it would be very much 
greater. In other words, I believe that under the present bill fairly made 
up there will be an increase of two millions over the existing condition, 
and under far more complicated condition in many regards in the classi- 
fications atleast than exist now. There isa very valuable improvement 
in the simplification in the methods of imposing a plain tax of so much 
a yard instead of as now on so many threads to the inch, and so much 
by weight, andso muchad valorem, and so much specific. Thatisagreat 
improvement, I agree; but why doI say there will bean increase of two 
millions instead of about $500,000 as my calculations show? Adding 
the figures that I have made together showing the collections on the 
four classes $1,293,000—I desire to restate this so that each Senator 
<an examine for hi —upon the threads and yarnsof different values, 
$2,326,737 upon the cotton cloths, $2,586,000.68 upon the hosiery, and 
upon the laces, braids, gimps, and all these other things, $7,292,000, it 
makes a total of $13,482,167 as the amount collected this year. 

Now, I turn to another statement of the tax collected last year. It 
may be that Ido not understand the causes of the difference. I desire 
gentlemen to look over them. 

Mr. HARRIS. Before the Senator from Kentucky leaves that point 
I should like to ask him if he has made the calculation so that he can 
state what the reduction of revenue will be if the amendment that he 
suggests of 30 per cent. ad valorem upon eotton shall be adopted? 

Mr. BECK. The amount of reduction of taxes would be enormons. 
What would be the effect upon imports I am unable of course to say. 

Mr. HARRIS. Assuming thatthe imports shall remain the same as 
the last fiscal year, has the Senator made the calculation to see what 
the reduction in revenue would be resulting from that change? 

Mr. BECK. Not with perfect , but it would result at the 
same rate of imports in several millions, I would say two millions and 
a half or three millions. The rate per cent. now as shown by the table 
reduced down to 30 per cent. would show. 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the average rate now ad valorem ? 

Mr. BECK. That is hard to tell; each class varies. The Senator 
from Tennessee will observe that on the last class there would be no 
trouble in stating what would be the effect of the change. It is 35 per 
cent. ad valorem now, and brings in $7,292,000. The proposed bill 
increases that rate to 40 and 45 per cent. ad valorem. 

Those calculations are perfectly simple, and at the same rate the 
amount of importation would bring in $8,612,000, and is an increase of 
tax upon that last class of goods that you can approach accurately by a 
difference of per cent. of $1,319,141.37. 

Under the bill now before us that much more tax is to be imposed 
upon that class of goods. As I said, I turn to the table of exports and 
imports, statement No. 26, furnished by the t, and 
I find they say in the tables sent to us that they are guessing in regard 
to many things. They have guessed as much in the interest, I think, 
of the cotton manufacturers as possible. The Bureau of Statistics make 
up their figures in the exhibit sent to us at $13,482,000, yet when you 
look at the actual figures as to the amount collected upon cotton manu- 

during the last fiscal year the same authority to which the 
tables relate have given on 28 the actual amount as $12,227,103, 
so that it is obvious that they have been guessing to the extent of 
about a million and a quarter dollars as to the real facts in regard to 
these things, and in my judgment their guesses are all in the interest 
of the cotton manufacturer. So that by the change of classification that 
is now proposed the result will be, in my judgment, an increase of taxa- 
sae of $5,000,000 in this schedule, instead of halfa million, or $572,000, 
as I stated. 

I have some calculations that I did not make myself, but requested 
a very well-informed gentleman to make for me, that I might test my 
work by comparison. That calculation is as follows: Take the cotton 


laces. The revenueof 1882o0n cotton hosiery at35 per cent. is $2,559,460; 
on cotton laces and embroideries, at 35 per cent., $3,693,306; cotton 
cords, braids, gimps, &c., at 35 percent., $3,533,042. The report of the 
Finance Committee, the bill now before the Senate, proposes to raise 
the two classes to 45 per cent. and the last to 40, and upon the same 
basis of importation that came in last year the first would produce 
$3,290,734 instead of $2,559,460, or an increase of $731,274; the second 
would produce $4,748,537 instead of $3,693,306,an increase of $1,055,231; 
and the third, an increase of 40 per cent., would produce $4,037,122 as 
against $3,533,042, an increase of $504,086, or a total increase in these 
three classes of articles by the changes we are making, assuming that 
the same number of pounds that are imported now will continue, of 
$2,290,585. That is what we receive now under a promise of a reduc- 
tion of 20, 30, 40, or 50 per cent. upon this cotton schedule. 

I read the other day what General Banks, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House, said in his place the cotton 
manufacturers proposed and were willing toconsentto. I will notnow 
read it again. It will be found in the RECORD of Wednesday last, page 
53, taken from the RECORD of May, 1868, in which he stated that he 
was authorized, and had a paper signed by one hundred and twenty of 
the manufacturing firms in New England, to make a proposition 
to the country and to the Committee on Waysand Means tostrike down 
the present average rate of taxation on cotton goods in every particular 
except one, and on that, an important new industry, he asked for no 
increase, but the decrease or reduction on all else was consented to of 
10, 20, 30, 40, or 50 per cent., and he furnished to the Honse or the 
committee a schedule of what they had agreed to. The schedule is as 
follows: 


Pias following is a schedule of the reductions proposed by New England man- 
ufacturers: = 

The plan proposed o l England manufacturers in the schedule to which 
I have referred, and which I have not time to read at length, as I should like to 
do, reduction of duties on the various fabrics of their manufacture sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. Onall manufactures of cotton, except jeans, denims, &c., not bleached, col- 
ored, or printed, &c., and not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, 
present rate 5 cents, 5} cents, 5} cents specific, and 10 per cent. ad valorem, a re- 
duction of 50, 45.45, and 27.27 per cent., and 10 per cent. ad valorem, 

2. On finer and lighter of like descri n and present duties nearly the 
same a reduction of 40, 36.35, 18.18, and 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

3. On goods of like description of higher qualities, present duty nearly the 
same, 20, 18.18, and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

4. On jeans, denims, drillings, ginghams, &c., bleached, stained, or printed, a 
reduction of 59, 46.15, 30.75, and 10 per cent, ad valorem, 

5, On similar goods of lighter and finer descriptions areduction of 28, 57, 20, 
15, and 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

6. On cotton thread, yarn, warps, &e., 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

7. On spool thread of cotton a reduction of 30 and 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

8. On cotton cords, gimps, gailoons, and cotton laces, present rate 35 per cent., 
a reduction of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

9. On cotton s! drawers, hosiery, &c., present rate 35 per cent., a reduction 
of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

i 10. On cotton velvet, present rate 35 per cent., a reduction of 5 per cent. ad va- 
orem. 

11, On cotton braids, insertings, lace, eter p bobbinet, and all manufact- 
ures of cotton, at present rate, 35 per cent, ad valorem. 

The last is the only exception made in relation to the proposed reduction of 
duties; they are braids, laces, trimmings, or bobbinets, comparatively new, 
delicate, difficult, and expensive fabrics; and other manufactures of cotton not 
otherwise provided for in the schedules of the manufacturers they propose shall 
remain at present rate, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


That important Paper was laid before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives by him as the authorized agent 
of those manufacturers; yet they come here now in far more prosperous 
times, with much better machinery than they had then, with every- 
thing in their favor, with no pretense that there is any necessity for in- 
creasing taxation for their benefit, and so far from reducing upon the 
schedule on cotton manufactures at the rates of 25, 30, 40, or 50 per 
cent., as then proposed, they come with a demand for an actual increase 
in any shape it can be calculated of over half a million dollars, and, in 
my judgment, when carefully examined, of over $2,000,000 above the 
present rates. After they have admitted it ought to be reduced on an 
average of 25 to 30 per cent. they have complicated this matter in a 
way that the most ingenious man is hardly able to understand the effect 
of it. The complication isincreased by making seven classes of thread, 
warp, and yarn where there were only four before, especially as to its 
effect on the cost of all raw material out of which many of the finished 
goods are made. I think it is almost impossible for any man to tell 
what is to be the effect of it. But one effect of it will be increased 
taxation. Nothing will rid us of this uncertain condition of things ex- 
cept an ad valorem duty upon all these goods. Thus we will get clear of 
ifies based on ad valorems, get clear of increased classifications, get 

clear of the effort to raise the duty from 35 to 45 per cent. or 28 per 
cent. over the present rate, and thus increase burdens on consumers. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask his opinion on a 
matter here? Considering the closeness of the competition between the 
American and the English manufactures of this class of cotton goods, I 
should like to have the opinion, if the present duty is advanced to 45 
per cent. would it not amount to prohibition and thereby increase tax- 
ation and decrease revenue? 

Mr. BECK. I have not a doubt about it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from North Carolina repeat his 
question? 
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Mr. VANCE. My question was, considering the closeness of compe- 
tition between the American spinners and ish spinners in manu- 
factures of this class of cotton, if the increase of this duty to 45 per cent. 
would not amount to a prohibition, thereby increasing the taxation and 
decreasing the revenue? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thonght the Senator from Kentucky said the in- 
crease of revenue would be $2,000,000. I so understood him. 

Mr. BECK. I said if the importations remained the same; but 
whether or not the present rate would become prohibitory and shut them 
off I do not know; Iam not well enough informed. I think the chances 
are that they would be highly prohibitory from some information I re- 
ceived thismorning. At the risk of being charged again with making 
exhibits that ought not to be made in the Senate, as being undignified, 
I will state that a manufacturing house in New York (who say they 
came here with letters to myself, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAY- 
ARD], and others; but the Senator from Delaware was absent and they 
failed to see me) sent me specimens of their goods. Here they are [ex- 
hibiting]. Hereis a specimen of what they call cream-tarlatan. The 
present duty is 35 per cent. ad valorem; the proposed duty 41 cents per 
square yard. It costs 2} pence for fifty-two inches, equal to 4} cents., 
and the ad valorem duty now pro in the bill is 150 per cent. 

Here is another, white tarlatan; present rate of duty 35 per cent., 
proposed duty 34 cents per square yard; cost 2} pence for fifty-two 
inches, equal to 44 cents; 125 per cent. ad valorem. Here isaspecimen 
of black tarlatan; present duty 35 per cent. ad valorem, and they say 
that by the change proposed the duty will be 150 per cent. ad valorem. 
Here is another specimen, making 116 per cent. ad valorem, which is 
now 35 percent, ad valorem. Here is another at 35 per cent. ad valorem 
which is made 105 per cent. ad valorem. Here are a number of other 
specimens, These gentlemen assert that theduty upon the raw material 
is made in some instances 140 per cent., and that the duty upon their 
product is only 40 per cent.; showing the inconsistencies of this pro- 
poaa rate, If thesestatementsare correct, I know nothing about that. 

Vhy they sent the samples to me particularly I do not know; I never 
was a merchant and do not understand these things very well; but it is 
perfectly obvious that if the proposed change has the effect of putting 
the duty up to an improper rate on thread and raw materials above 
what the manufactured product is taxed at, as they complain, it must 
be a very great injustice to the men who manufacture from these ma- 
terials. £ 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
manufacturer ? 

Mr, BECK. Here it is. I will send the letter, specimens and all, 
to the Senator from Rhode Island and let him look at them. He will 
understand them much better than I. They came to me this morning 
by mail or express. Whether these statements are correct or not I do 
not know, except it might be well before this discussion is over for the 
Senator to look at them, as he understands those matters and I do not. 
Here are the specimens as they were sent to me. 

I only desire to secure a fair, equitable tariff, one that will not in- 
jure the manufacturers of cotton in this country and at the same time 
will not unduly oppress the consumers of these goods. I do not want 
any class stricken down while we are keeping up taxes to aid others. 
I am not making war upon manufacturers, but I do say that the cotton 
manufacturers now haye cheap raw material; certainly they get their 
cotton as cheap as any other people in the world; certainly they have 
now the best machinery in the world, built up under twenty years of high 
protection which we have given them by taking the money out of the 
pockets of the tax-payers of this country. Certainly when they went 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House and admitted 
that they can stand a reduction of 25, 30, 40, or even 50 per cent., and 
authorized their representative on the committee to say so and make 
the proposition I have read, now to come to Congress with a tariff pre- 
pared by themselves, the average of which is an increase over the pres- 
ent rates, with changes of classification that make it more difficult to 
understand, is to my mind altogether wrong. The Tariff Commission 
did a great many oe es Ididnotapproveof. Ihave taken occasion 
to say so, although I believe I said I would not say much more about 
them. But even the Tariff Commission, that seemed to be trying to 
keep everything up as high as was possible upon this class of goods that 
we are now considering, made its report imposing a duty upon cotton 
threads, yarns, warps, &c., valued at and not exceeding 25 cents a 
pound, 7} cents a pound. The Senate committee and the manufacturers 
have now increased that from 7} cents a pound to 10 cents a pound. 
The Tariff Commission said that upon all over 25 and not exceeding 40 
the tax should be 15 cents a pound, 

The Senate bill proposes 16 cents a pound. The Tariff Commission 
said that valued at 40, not exceeding 50 cents, the tax should be 20 
cents. The Senate committee said 22 in the bill now before you. The 
‘Tariff Commission said valued over 50 cents a pound, not exceeding 60, 
25 cents a pound wasenough, yet the Senate committee propose 27 cents 
a pound. Over 60 and not exceeding 70, the Tariff Commission made 
it 30 cents a pound. The Senate bill which we are now asked to pass 
makes it 36 cents a pound; the Senate committee make it 40. Over 80 
cents a pound, 50 cents a pound, and over a dollar, 50 cents. There is 
an increase even over the Tariff Commission, retaining all the vicious 


Do I understand the Senator to say that is from the 


classification and increasing it at least 25 per cent. on the average over 
the duties that the Tariff Commission ventured to suggest. And all 
this was done at the last moment at the dictation of the manufacturers, 
with = reason assigned for it that I am aware of except that they 
want it. 

As I said, I had attempted to calculate what would be the effect of 
the present tariff. On the lower goods up to 40 cents, because there is 
now no stopping at 20, the present avi is 47.81 per cent. Under 
the Tariff Commission bill on the lower grade it is 29 per cent. and the 
higher is about 57, the average not varying very much from 47. Under 
the Senate bill the lowest is 40 and the highest is 62, if you take the 
value of goods anywhere close to the point of division. It all depends 
upon how high the per cent. would run, and you can not tell until you 
ascertain exactly what is the value of the goods imported; and where 
that division is made, that new classification is a mere arbitrary one 
that has been flung in, as I said, for no purpose except to aid the manu- 
facturers. So with the next highest grade the same calculation may be 
made; so with No. 3 and No 4, and on to the end of that classification, 
showing increases or decreases all the way, depending upon how close 
the values are to the point where they make their division. 

I repeat that one reason why I am opposed to this schedule is that no 
man can understand the effect of it, and it isnot intended that any one 
not an expert shall understand it. It is so arranged by the manufact- 
urers themselves. They set aside even the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, high as it was compared with their former propositions, and 
have made a schedule to suit themselves, and even the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics is obliged to figure it up, showing that many items are an absolute 
increase, and they have so arranged it that upon many important articles. 
the increases are concealed, and will, I believe, prove to be infinitely 
greater than they appear upon the face of the schedule. Are they in 
earnest, and do they desire only to have their labor protected? Thatisthe 
pretense upon which they claim increase of taxes, because their raw 
material is obtained as cheaply as by any manufacturer in the world. 
They get their cotton without tax. The men who suffer from taxation 
areengaged inraising the cheapcotton. They are the unprotected labor- 
ers of the South. They get cotton as cheapasthe English manufacturer 
or any other manufacturer receives his, and 30 per cent. ad valorem is 
certainly more than they can claim as necessary to equalize them with 
the wages paid in any other country in the world. 

I read day before yesterday from the reports of consuls of the United 
States and the Secretary of State what the wages were in Manchester, 
and what they were in Massachusetts in a report made by Secretary 
Blaine. I was told and we have been told here lately over and over 
again that these reports are not true. If we can not rely upon the offi- 
cial statements of the consuls of the United States and can not rely upon 
the statement of the Secretary of State, upon whom can we rely? We 
are told again that all laboring people in England are beggars and pau- 
pers who are living almost in the gutter, and that free trade in Eng 
has brought them down to the starvation point, and hence our people 
should be protected against that character of pauper labor, when the 
is that the English operative is certainly better paid than any other op- 
erative in Europe as compared with the French, German, Belgian, or 
any one else, and England is at least holding herown in the markets of 
the world. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator from Kentucky permit me to remind 
him of the fact that those very consular reports have been indorsed in 
this body as fully as any official reports that have ever come here? The 
chairman of the Committee on Finance has himself on several occasions 
spoken of the importance of those reports to the country, and we made 
arrangements to have them so folded that we could send them out to 
that class of people who take an interest in our commercial relations. 

Mr. BECK. I thank the Senator from Texas for the suggestion he 
has made. I have assumed that they were reliable, and that they had 
been quoted here on this floor. I quoted them myself and nobody had 
ventured to contradict them until now. I think that is about the highest 
evidence of their authenticity. 

Mr. Benton said once that the finest figure of speech in the English 
language was ‘‘ding-dong.’’? I rather believe it, and even at the expense 
of ding-donging the Senate I will ask them to read again the wages 
statement reported by Mr. Shaw, our consul in England, and by the Sec- 
retary of State, in a short extract I read before: 

The ave wages of employés in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, ac- 
cording to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, $5.62; male children, $3.11; 
female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw's report the average wages of 
the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the Ist of January, 1880, was about 
pod ed week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent.; women, from $3.40 to $4.30, 
subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six; in the Massachusetts 
mills, sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the othes New England 
States, where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 
sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American o) 
are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their longer 
hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice— 

This is the comment of the Secretary of State in an official commu- 
nication to Congress, as I understand it— 
as it seems to be proven from official statistics, it would be a very important 


element in the establishment of our cor to compete with England for our 
share of the cotton-goods trade of the world, 
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factures it in her mills. e nse of handling, transportation, and commis- 
sion must be an important item in this regard as com) with our turning in 
the fiber from the cotton-fields to our mills and shipping it in the advanced form 
of manufactured goods, Add to this the onomat fact that it costs us no more 
to handle and manufacture the same than it costs in England, and we stand on 
an undoubted equality thus far in the race of competition. 


Again, contradicting as I have done before the statement of the charge 
of the pauperism of those people against whom Senators propose that 
they scek protection, and to deny the fact that under their free-trade 
system they have gone down and become poor beggars and that we can 
not even with all our machinery and our free Government and thelow 
wages we are paying the cotton operatives compete with those people, 
I have an authority that I have read on the floor of the Senate that no 
man will dare deny, made under circumstances that no man would have 
dared to have told a lie even if he had been disposed to do so. It is 
the speech of Hon. John Bright, made to his own operatives and before 
the people in his own town, telling them what had been the effect of 
the liberalizing of trade in astotheirwages. I will read what 
he said to them. They would have known whether he was telling the 
truth or not. Only a year ago he said: 


I walked down from the Reform Club through the park to the House of Com- 
Apa palen ordpar eotea nena Arten Eker aE aos ton Seek Ley PDA sine be 
telligent, able-loo! wor! o! me an me by 
name, asked him how he knew me. He knew me because, he said, “I have 
been a good deal in Birmingham, and have attended your meetings there, and 
so I know you very well.” [Laughterand cheers.) [talked to him alittleabout 
his business. He said he was then getting 7s. 6d. a day as a bricksetter, and, he 
added, “formerly I used to work for 4s. a day.” There isajump. From 4s. to 
7s, 6d, is a considerable leap. 


ADVANCE OF WAGES EN THE COTTON TRADE. 
Now I should like to tell you of something— 
Still speaking to his own men in his own town. 


I should like to tell you of something that has Sper: a aye for x 
ven e least idea o 


in this neighborhood dr the last forty years. 
at one of our wages-books for 1840 and 1841. 


That was in their high protective tariff times. 


I will tell you what I foundin it and whatI foundin eur wages-book now. The 
figures are taken over an average of two months at that time and over an average 
of two months now, and therefore area fair statement of what happened then and 
whathappens to-day. Many persons here know, of course, all about the interior 
of acotton factory, and therefore I shall speak asif we were ina mill and looking 
over the different people at work. I find thatin 1839the throstle piecers—I need not 
explain who they are—were receiving 8s. a week, and they were working twelve 
hours a day. 1 tind that now the same class of hands are receiving 13s. a week 
atten hoursa day, If they worked for twelve hours, and were paid at the same 
rate, it would be 16s. a week, or exactly gouble what they received in 1839, 1810, 
and 18il, [Cheers.] The young women who worked at the drawing frames at 
that time had 7s, 6d, a week; they have now 15s., and that is without reckoning 
the fact that they are working two hours a day less. The rovers and slubbers 
got 8s. a week then, and they are getting lis, a week now. The doffers [laugh- 
ter] are considered a class whose wits are a little too sharp [laughter], and 
are sometimes not very manageable. They used to have 5s, 6d. a week, and 
they now have 9s. 6d, The warpers in those days, as far as my recollection 
serves me—I am speaking of our own business—wereall women. They earned 
on the average of the two months 17s. 6d.a week. The warpersnow are all men 
and they have earned in the two months an average of 358. 6d. a week. [Cheers.} 
Well at that time we had a very clever man as blacksmith, whom I used to like 
to see strike the sparks off; his wages were 22s. a week. ell, our blacksmith 
now has wages of 34s.a week, and that only for factory time, which is ten hours, 
whereas the man of 22s. a week worked the then factory time, which was twelve 
hours. Now you see the enormous change to the in these factories. 
They have ye hours’ leisure which they had not fore, and their wages are 
nearly doubl. 


That was a speech made by Hon. John Bright to the people who 
knew all about the facts he was speaking of. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is pauper industry. 

Mr. BECK. That is the pauper labor which our consuls say is al- 
most as well paid as is paid in Massachusetts. 

He went on to say: 
ren hea 
than this, that 


I may be pursuing a very mistaken policy all through the bill, but 
my leading purpose is to give our people cheap raw material, to give 
them good wages, to give them plenty of work, to extend the trade of 
our manufacturers, and not protect them to death by pas Basses a 
license to rob all the people of this country and reach nobody Car- 
rying out what Mr. Bright said, I have in my hand the financial con- 
dition of these poor starving people that Senators talk about as having 
been ruined and are beggars by free trade. Here are the imports and 
exports of merchandise in England for ten years in a short column, 
which shows that in 1881 the exports and imports of England amounted 


to £733,472,491, which reduced to dollars, at $5 to £1, is $3,667,362,455, 
an increase since 1860, the table shows, of £309,000,000, or $1,549,556,- 


515. Observe, that is her increase in the last twenty years. We have 
made very gratifying progress, but let us look at our exports and im- 
ports, of which we boast so much, and when we look at it we sometimes 
think we are the greatest commercial people in the world. I find in 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury the statement that our total 
exports and imports for 1882, the largest we ever had, were about 
$1,545,000,000. In other words, taking the exports and imports of 
Great Britain, her trade has increased more in the last twenty years than 
we have yet obtained by several million dollars, These are not panper 
people who accomplish such things. I read once before what Mr. Glad- 
stone said about it, and his authority will not be disputed that his peo- 
ple are being paid first-class wages and doing first-class work. 

If we give the cotton manufacturer 30 per cent. ad valorem all round 
upon his products there can be no reasonable pretext that he would not 
have protection enough to compete withall the labor of Europe, and there 
can be no doubt that such a tax will produce more revenue with less 
oppression in the course of a few years than any system of specifies and 
classifications and hiding and dodging unequal tariffs upon raw ma- 
terial, often more than there is upon the finished product, or more upon 
one thing than there ought to be upon another, and that it will not be 
half as liable to fraud and undervaluation as the system proposed of 

ifics based upon ad valorems. 

In the table furnished by the Tariff Commission which I alluded to 
once before it ap that there are 185,472 hands engaged in cotton 
manufactures, witha eapital of $219,000,000. They received $45,614,000 
in w. and they pay for the material $119,000,000. Their products 
are worth $210,000,000, or $45,000,000 more than the material and the 
wages. The operatives receive on an average $246 each, or an avi 
of 21 per cent. on the product. If we give them 30 per cent. we will 
receive a large revenue. They will have an ample chance of compet- 
ing with all the world with 30 per cent. upon their great product, which 
now reaches to $210,000,000 a year. Unless you adopt some system 
of that sort and apply it to this paragraph, increased as it is above the 
Tariff Commission report, increased as it is on the ayerage, though on 
some things it is a diminution, as upon cotton goods—I repeat that un- 
less a very much better bill is made than is now presented‘to us, unless 
there are diminutions and reductions made by the Senate far beyond 
what I expect will be made—indeed I do not believe that the Senate 
can intelligently understand in all the mazes of this complicated mass 
of matter what ought to be done—I shall vote fora general ad valorem 
at some rate. I confess in many regards, with all the study I have 
been able to give it—and I have worked at it faithfully and earnestly, 
because it was my duty as a member of the committee to tell Senators 
who did not have the opportunities that I had exactly what I thought 
of it—that is the only reason why I have said anything about it, 
although I may be complained of again for taking up the time of the 
Senate; I assure Senators that I do not desire to do it—but I have looked 
at it carefully and I can see no way out of the tangle of this cotton 
schedule, with all its embarrassments, with all its concealments, with 
all its possibilities for wrong, with its change of classifications and its 
danger to the people of this country—I see no way out of it, if we 
expect to extend our commerce with other countries, which I greatly 
desire to do, except to impose a duty of, say, 30 per cent. ad valorem 
or 35 per cent., and thus make at least an intelligent tariff. 

Mr. MAXEY. What is the general average levied by the tariff on 
cotton goods, according to the schedule presented by the committee? 

Mr. BECK. The unenumerated articles of cotton, which are many 
of them the most valuable and highest priced, are under the present 
law 35 per cent. ad valorem. The committee, for what reason I do not 
know, and I do not think there is any reason for the proposition, have 
advanced all cf that great schedule, that produces now over $7,000,000; 
from 35 to 45 per cent. ad valorem, and have changed their specifics in 
threads and other things until the Senator from Texas, no matter how 
good a mathematician he may be (and being a West Pointer I have no 
doubt he is a very good one)—it would make his head ache before he 
unraveled it, and he would have to make assumptions as to grades and 
changes of the four classes to seven, assuming what they would produce, 
before he would know what was the result of his labors. The plain 
ad valorem overcomes at least these difficulties, and is just and equal. 

Why should we increase the tariff from 35 to 45 per cent. upon great 
items, running up to over $7,000,000, at a time when we are ing to 
reduce revenues and to reduce the burdens of the people? Why should 
we increase this schedule 20 to 25 per cent. over the réport of a Tariff 
Commission that everybody knows was putting up the last dollar upon 
every article to the highest possible point of protection? Yet we have 
done that in this bill at the instigation and by the orders, if you please, 
of the cotton manufacturers, who, as I say, have their cheap materials, 
who pay low wages to their hands, who have the best machinery in the 
world, and, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] very well said the 
other day, machinery now that is doing the work of a hundred people 
since he first recollected how cotton machinery operated. That ma- 
chinery needs no protection. That machinery can stand idle if a glut- 
ted market exists. A little oil and a little shelter is all that it wants. 
It is the slave of its owner; but the tive waiting for the glutted 
market to pass away, with his family, with the average of $246 a year, 
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is starving while that machinery is standing idle with only a little oil 
to save it. I want, if I can, to tell those men who are the manufact- 
urers of cotton, ‘‘ We have protected you for twenty years; we gave you 
these large bounties because we had to impose a tax upon your incomes 
during the war; we had to impose a tax upon your manufactures.’’ 
There was a tax of 3 cents a pound upon your raw cotton, which you 
claim, though I think unjustly, came out of you. 

All these things have passed away; yourmachinery is perfected; your 
labor is organized; your raw materialisfreeand cheap. Why not send 
your goods to China and Japan, where there are hundreds of millions 
of people seeking cotton clothing that will trade all they-have in return 
forit, and bring theircheap products back tous? Why not goto Mexico? 
Why not go to Canada? Why not go to the West Indies, instead of 
asking us to pile up taxation upon all of our people to enable you to 
sell at double the price in your own market, and you content yourself 
with the home market and do not seek to go outside of the United 
States, because you can not make anybody pay the prices you ask ex- 
cept the people whom Congress has compelled by odious laws to pay 
you the prices you demand? I say that if we give them 30 or 35 per 
cent., and I would give them 35 per cent. instead of 30 percent. rather 
than have thiscomplicated machinery that nobody understands be made 
part of the legislation of the country. 

I have been amazed at this schedule from the time I looked at it, 

y as these manufacturers five years ago, when they believed 
that the Democratic House of Congress was about to reform tariff taxa- 
tion in good faith, as they said they would in their platform in 1876, 
though they did not I admit, came voluntarily and offered to make the 
reductions I have called attention to. Now, when they find that they 
have a Congress that is looking to protection for protection’s sake, they 
are not content even with what the Tariff Commission had done, al- 
though they made no complaint about it at the time. Yet when they 
found that everybody else was getting all they wanted, of course they 
cried for more. There is added to the schedule in this article of thread 
and warp and other things 25 per cent. above what the Tariff Commis- 
sion would give them, and we are asked to pass it coupled with all its 
changes of classification and perhaps its increased burdens. For one I 
do not propose to do it. While I will vote to perfect the text of the 
bill as well as I can, I may not get many votes, but I will propose, un- 
less the bill is made much better than I think it will be, a general ad 
valorem tariff upon all the products of cotton, at least on the first and 
last classes, of say 30 per cent. ad valorem. Under that we will get 
revenue enough; under that manufactures will receive incidental pro- 
tection enough; and under that they will he as prosperous as any people 
in this country can be and nobody will be cheated, because everything 
will stand upon an equality as to taxation according to its value. 

I beg pardon of the Senate for having in this scattering way taken 
so much time, but I had to say something about it, as many Senators 
had asked me to give them such information as I had, and I desired to 
give my views as to what was best for what they were worth. If they 
are worthless the Senate will not follow them. 

Mr. MORRILL. TheSenator from Kentucky has declared over and 
over again that nobody can understand this bill. I take that as a con- 
fession on his part that he does not understand it, and I only regret that 
he has taken an hour by Shrewsbury clock to demonstrate it. But I 
am rejoiced to find that he understands, and that he is determined to 
make the Senate understand, exactly what General Banks said in 1868, 
and what Mr. Gladstone said a year ago. According to the Senator’s 
own statement we derived over $12,000,000 revenue upon cotton goods 
last year upon an importation of over $31,000,000. That is a conclusive 
proof that the present duties are not prohibitory. Now, I want to show, 
what the Senator admits, that the bill is greatly simplified from the com- 
plications of compound duties and counting the threads that is in the 
existing tariff. I wish also to show at once the difference of the rates 
between some of these leading articles under the present tariff and by 
the proposed tariff, and thus present the actual reductions proposed. 

Take the first paragraph, where it is proposed to puta duty on yarns, 
threads, warps, and so on, cost not exceeding 25 cents per pound, of 
10 cents per pound. What is the present duty? It is 10 cents and 20 
per cent. ad valorem. Take the next class, valued at over 40 cents 
per pound and not exceeding 50 cents, the present duty is 20 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem. Of course the bill is a very large 
reduction of the existing tariff. Coming to the next class, valued at 
over 60 cents per pound and not exceeding 70 cents per pound, the rate 
fixed by the bill is 35 cents per pound. The present duty is 30 cents 
per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem. When you come to cotton 
cloth, bleached, dyed, colored or stained, counting the warp and filling, 
exceeding 100 threads to the squareinch, the rate is now 5 centsa square 
yard, and the proposed duty is 2} cents. Then when you come to the 
next clause, instead of being 5} cents and 10 per eent. ad valorem, itis 
but 4} cents per square yard. 

Then when you get into the next description, on line 1149 of the bill, 
where it is 6 cents a square yard, it is pro to make it 3 cents, or 
one-half of the present rate. In line 1151, where the duty is now 5} 
cents per square yard and 10 per cent. ad valorem, it is proposed to 


make it 5 cents per square yard, and on line 1155, where it is now 74 


cents per square yard and 15 percent. ad valorem, it is proposed to fix 
4 cents per square yard. Are not these plain, obvious, and substantial 
reductions? Yet the Senator from Kentucky confesses that he does not 
understand it. I do not think he does. 

Mr. BECK. Isaid that these were substantial reductions. Now, 


go on. 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely desire to admit that on two classes of 
goods there is an increase; and what are these? One of them is on stock- 
ings, hose, and half-hose that are made on machines and knit by hand, 
composed wholly of cotton, where they are fashioned and narrowed 
wholly or in part by knitting-machines or on frames. These are of the 
higher class of hosiery, and on these a little higher rate of duty has 
been placed for the purpese of introducing the manufacture of these 
articles in this country. The present duty is 35 percent. and it is pro- 
posed to make on these articles that are consumed mainly by the 
wealthy a higher rate of duty in order that we may manufacture more 
of our cotton at home. Then again, upon cotton, laces and embroid- 
eries, insertings, trimmings, and lace window-curtains, articles exclu- 
sively of luxury and used only by the better-to-do classes, there is an 
increase upon these of 10 cent. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate a moment to the amount 
of these articles that are imported, which is very large. Of hosiery 
we import $7,312,000, and obtain $2,500,000 revenue from them. Of 
laces, braids, galloons, cotton laces, &c., we import $6,670,000, and get 
$2,324,000 of revenue on these articles of higher and finer fabrics, that 
it is very desirable that weshould make inthis country. As a portion 
of our machinery engaged upon the cheaper articles will necessarily have 
to step out and be employed about something else, it is very important 
that they should have an opportunity to go into the enterprise of pro- 
ducing these articles, Take the schedule upon spool thread: the pres- 
ent rate is 6 cents per dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem, and it is only 
placed now at 7 cents per dozen spools, without the ad valorem. That 
is a large reduction. Under these circumstances it is very clear that 
upon the great proportion of the articles embraced in thisschedule there 
is an average reduction of not less than 30 per cent.—upon some of the 
goods much more and some a little less—while it is only an increase 
upon those two classes of which I have mentioned. 

Mr. VANCE. I should like to ask the Senator before he sits down— 
he isdown, though, now—ifhe regards cotton shirts and drawers asamong 
the luxuries? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are only 35 per cent. in the bill, and they 
are 35 per cent. in the present law. There is no ¢ 

Mr. VANCE. They are 40 per cent. under the bill. They may be 
considered luxuries in some countries, but I hardly think they would 
fairly come under that denomination. It is true, as the Senator says, 
that there have been some substantial reductions made, but if any one 
will examine the bill he will find that the reductions have been on the 
articles of which very few are imported, and the increase has been on 
the articles of which a great man} are imported. According to my 
figuring, I make it that the total importation of the articles on which 
a small reduction of, say, 20 to 25 per cent. has been made amounts to 
about $6,000,000 in value and pays about $2,200,000 in duty, whereas 
the total of the articles which have been increased amounts to some 
$27,000,000, on which there is levied a duty of about nine and a half 
millions, and the per cent. of increase is greater or at least equal to the 
decrease. 

Now, when a reduction of 25 or 30 per cent. on $6,000,000 is counter- 
balanced by an increase of 25 or 30 percent. on $27,000,000, if you call 
that reducing the tariff I do not know what you would call increasing 
it. On several of the articles the increase is so great that, in my opin- 
ion, the duty would amount to a prohibition entirely and there would 


be a large increase of taxation on the people and no revenne to compen- 
sate for that taxation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. To exhibit the knowledge of this bill by some of 
the Senators on the other side, if the Senator from North Carolina will 


look at line 1165 of the bill now before us he will find that shirts and 
drawers are 35 per cent. in this bill and not 40, as he has just stated. 

Mr. VANCE. On what line? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Eleven hundred and forty-five. 

Mr. VANCE. Eleven hundred and forty-five? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thinkso, but I will tell the Senator in a minute. 
[Examining.] Line 1165 it is. 

Mr. VANCE. That is one class of them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Those are all the common classes that he is talking 
about. Those are all the ordinary shirts and drawers to which he has 
alluded. 

Mr. VANCE. I find, beginning on line 1169: 

On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or 
shaped wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, and 
composed wholly of cotton, 45 per cent. ad valorem— 

The present duty being 35 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘These are fine goods not used by any ordinary peo- 

le. 
r Mr. BECK. Allow me to say a word as to that. This illustrates 
quite as well as any suggestion which has yet been made what this bill 
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means. The Senator from Rhode Island takes great credit in saying it 
has not put up the duty on shirts and drawers wovenor made on frames, 
&c.; that it remains just asit is now. Let us look. Of shirts and 
drawers woven or made on frames $23,087.49 worth was imported last 
year, paying a revenue of $8,080.62 at 35 per cent. The proposed rate 
is also 35 per cent., and on this class of goods but $8,080.62 revenue 
was received. That is a great concession! On ‘“‘stockings, hose, half- 
hose, shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or shaped wholly or in 
part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand,’’ &c., the present 
rate of duty, 35 per cent., is increased to 45 per cent., and the imports 
of this class amounted to $7,312,743 in value, and $2,559,460.05 was the 
revenue collected, to which they have added an additional duty of 
$244,000, and the Senator tells how generous they are in reducing the 
rate of dutyon that class from which only $8,080.62 in revenue was col- 
lected! Is not that true? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, sir; it is not true. 

Mr. BECK. Then I will hand this to the Reporter to contradict the 
statement of the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis disproved by a foot-note on the very same 
page. If the Senator will look he will see it himself. 

Mr. BECK. Let me see whether it is not true. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The foot-note says ‘‘two-thirds of the importations 
estimated at 40 per cent. and one-third at 45.” 

Mr. BECK. Did I notgive the exact figures, $7,312,743, as the value 
of the articles of this class which came in? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator must see that a mistake has been 


made there. 
Mr. BECK. It makes the calculation $244,000 increase, as stated by 
the Bureau of Statistics. 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator must see that some must be 
missing there, because of the higher grades $7,300,000 are put down, 
and for the other grades only $23,000. 

Mr. BECK. All this will come in at 45 per cent. hereafter. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will merely state in addition to what I have said 
that the bureau reported $7,312,743 worth as two-thirds; of course one- 
third must be one-half of that, which would be near $3,700,000 worth, 
instead of $23,000, as the Senator from Kentucky has stated. Here is 
evidently a mistake. 

The Senator from Kentucky says thisisa very complicated and intri- 
cate and hard-to-be-understood schedule. I say that in this bill now 
under consideration there has been no schedule so improved by simplifi- 
cation as this schedule in relation tocotton and cotton goods, and I say 
further that there is no schedule in this entire bill where the duty has 
been so much reduced as the schedule of cotton goods, and I think be- 
fore I get through I shall prove it to the Senate. 

Mr. VANCE. Does the Senator pretend to say that in the aggregate 
there is a reduction ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido in the aggregate in the averages upon every 
item in the bill except two. 

Mr. VANCE. Will not the increase of those two items overbalance 
the reduction of all the others? 

Mr, ALDRICH. Not by any means, taking the figures which the 
Senator from Kentucky has just been reading from, and I will show 
that he made a mistake in his before I get through; but on his 
own statement the reduction is about $700,000. 

Mr. VANCE. I do not think itis in the power of the Senator from 
Rhode Island on those premises to show that there has been an aggre- 
gate reduction. Ido not think he can doit by the Bessemer, pneu- 
matic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth proc- 
esses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Give him a chance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will give me an opportunity I will 


try. 

Mr. VANCE, I will do so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Any Senator who can understand the English lan- 
guage can understand this schedule. 

The Senator from Kentucky said at the commencement of his remarks 
that the reduction shown upon this class of cotton yarns and threads 
was $23,087. I think these were the fignres he gave. He will find 
upon a re-examination that it is $123,000, a reduction, according to the 
Bureau of Statistics, of 10 per cent. from the present rates of duty. 

The Senator says that we have increased thenumber of classifications 
and thereby increased the chance of fraud and the difficulty of under- 
standing this schedule. Let us see whether we have or not. 

Under the existing law all threads and yarns valued at from 40 to 60 
cents a pound pay the same rate of duty. Under the new schedule 
yarn valued from 40 to 60 cents pays one rate and from 50 to 60 an- 
other rate. Is not that easily understood? Is there any difficulty, 
any complication, or any intrieacy about that? Under existing law 
these rates are compound rates consisting of a specific rate per pound 
and an additional ad valorem rate. Under the bill they are reduced 
tospecific rates alone, thus greatly simplifying the matter. Now, taking 
the class of yarn to which I have alluded, between 40 and 60 cents a 
pound, they now pay 20 cents a pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
amounting to about 32 cents a pound. Under the present bill yarn 
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from 40 to 50 pays 22 cents a pound and from 50 to 60 pays 27 cents a 
pound, a large reduction in both cases. 

Under the bill as it now stands yarn worth 39 cents a pound abroad 
would pay 18 cents a pound, while yarn worth 41 cents would pay 
32 cents a pound, or a difference of about 14 cents a pound. Under the 
bill proposed the difference would be decreased one-half. If the in- 
crease from one rate to another under the old law—and I adopt this 
sum for the purpose of the argument—was 20 cents, under our bill it 
will be 10 cents; and while an undervaluation to the extent of a far- 
thing might by existing law defraud the revenue to the extent of 20 cents, 
under our bill it could not exceed 10 cents. 

I have made this statement twice, hoping that I may be understood. 
We have made seven classifications instead of four, reducing the in- 
crease of ratefrom one classification to another more than one-half. Can 
there be any mystification about that? Can there be any misunder- 
standing of what itis? We have abolished the ad valorem duties en- 
tirely. We have fixed a specific rate which is much less than the old 
rate, and no Senator has denied this. The clause is certainly simpli- 
fied. We propose no such changes in classification as were made in the 
metal schedule, where changes were made from measurement by wire 
gauge to measurement by diameter. The changes here merely relate 
to the price per pound abroad, and instead of having a difference as be- 
tween 40 and 60 we have a difference as between 40 and 50, and an- 
other difference as between 50 and 60, the sole object being to fix what 
should be nearer to an equivalent ad valorem of the price of the yarn in 
each one of these cases up and down the scale, and the reason that we do 
not recommend an ad valorem duty is the same reason, only multiplied 
and intensified a thousand fold, that led the Senator yesterday to vote 
for a specific rate upon sugar. 

The market price of sugar in every part of the world is known daily 
in New York. But here are different grades of yarn made in a thou- 
sand different places, varying in price one-sixteenth or one-thirty-second 
or one-fiftieth of a cent per pound; and in many cases under the law as 
it now stands a difference of one-sixteenth of a cent per pound would 
make a difference of 20 cents a pound in duty. 

It seems to me it is not necessary for me to dwell upon this longer to 
show that this schedule as reported is in the direction of simplification 
instead of in the opposite direction. 

Mr. VANCE, Will the Senator now oblige me by giving his idea of 
the amount of reductions on the yarn schedule that he has discussed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have stated it. I will repeat it if it is desired. 
I thought the Senator had heard it. I have stated it on each item, 
and the average as shown by the Burean of Statistics is about 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. VANCE. What is the total amount of reduction on these items 
of yarns, threads, &c. ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Based on the importation of last year, I say the re- 
duction is 10 uper omne The average reduction on all grades would be 
even greater that as shown by the which I have stated. I 
do not know whether the Senator from North Carolina heard them or 
not. Does he desire the amount in dollars? 

Mr. VANCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One hundred and twenty-three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-six dollars is the amount by the report of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics; but Senators must remember that the importations 
last year, if changes of duty are made, will be no guide whatever as 
to the importations for next year. Suppose, for instance, that the 
amendment which the Senator from Kentucky has intimated that he 
will offer should prevail, and the duty upon all manufactures of cotton 
should be reduced to 30 per cent. ad valorem, there would not be a 
single pound of fine yarn made in this country, and there could not be; 
and the importations and consequent revenue instead of decreasing 
would largely increase. We should receive a revenue greater on this 
one item of cotton yarn than we now receive on the whole cotton 
schedule. 

The Senator has called attention to the importation of cotton goods. 
Whatarethey? Seven-cighths of the cotton fabrics used in this country 
are made here, including the ordinary and common grades of goods, and 
these will be made here whether the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky shall prevail or not. 

Now, what does the Senator from Kentucky desire? Does he desire 
that the class now made abroad shall continue to be made there, and 
that this shall be ly increased by the class which is now manufact- 
ured in Scotland and England? With my knowledge of the Senator’s 
patriotism I know he can not wish to destroy all the cotton manufact- 
uring industries in this country except those for the manufacture of or- 
dinary and common goods to benefit the manufacturers and operatives 
in England, whom he has justly lauded in his speech this morning. 

I did not intend upon this clause to allude to the details of the other 
portions of the bill, butas the discussion has taken a wide range and 
the Senator from Kentucky has undertaken to show what will be the 
general effect of the bill, I think I must follow him to some extent at 
least. I will now read the provisions of the present law in relation to 
‘cotton cloths and then read the provisions of the bill reported by the 
Finance Committee, so that Senators may see at a glance the great 
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simplification recommended in this schedule. Existing law reads as 
follows: 


On all manufactures of cotton (except jeans, denims, drillings, bed-tickings, 
hams, plaids, cottonades, pantaloon stuff, and of like description) not 

ed, colored, stained, painted or printed, and not exceeding one hun 
threads to the square inch, counting the warpand filling, and hing oe ge weight 
five ounces per square yard, 5 cents persquare yard; if colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, 5} cents per square yard, and in addition thereto, 10 per cent. ad 


valorem. 
* $ + La $ 


$ + 
On cotton jeans, denims, drillings, bed-tickings, ginghams, plaids, cottonad 
pantaloon stuffs, and goods of like description, or for similar use, if unbleache: 
and not exceeding one hund threads to the square inch, counting the ware 
and filling, and exceeding five ounces to the square yard, 6 cents per square yard; 


if bleached, 6 cents per square yard; if colored, stained, painted, or printed, 6t 
rem, 


cents per square , and, in addition thereto, 10 per cent, ad v: 

In place of this long and intricate description which I have read, 
providing for a count of the goods by warp and filling, providing fortwo 
classes, one of denims and tickings and like goods and another of cot- 
ton cloths of other description, and providing fora test of weight of the 
goods as well, the Senate bill proposes to adopt this clause, which I will 
now read: 

On all cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or F pies. 
and not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, counting the warp 
and filling, 2} cents per square yard. 

There are three lines in this portion of the bill of the committee and 
over twenty-five lines in the corresponding portions of existing law. 
The cotton schedule which in this bill occupies about two if it 
had used the classifications of existing law would have occupied at least 
eight or ten pages, with all of these intricate descriptions. 

The next clause of the present law reads ‘‘on goods of a lighter de- 
scription, not exceeding two hundred threads to thesquareinch, counting 
the warp and filling, unbleached,’’ &c., and then goes on and repeats 
the clause in relation to jeans, denims, drillings, bed-tickings, &c., 
while under the bill of the committee this is all embraced in one simple 
clause—‘‘on all cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 

inted, or printed, exceeding one hundred and not exceeding two 
Ema threads to the square inch,” so many cents a yard. It will 
only be n for the custom-house officer to determine the count 
of the cloth, i. e., whether it shall exceed one hundred threads to the 
squareinch. Under existing law he has to determine whether itis em- 
braced in the first or second clause I have read, without regard to 
whether it be jean, denim, bed-ticking, or like or whether it be 
cloth of other descriptions; has then to determine the count, and in 
addition to that he has to determine the weight. Can any Senator 
say that the provisions recommended by the committee are not much 
more simple than this? 

Let us examine the rates provided by this clause of the bill, and I 
would remind the Senate that the clauses to which I am now alluding 
include all qualities and grades of cotton cloth. They include, I ven- 
ture to say, at least seven-eighths of all manufactures of cotton. Now, 
what are the rates which we propose as compared with the existing 
rates? 

The committee’s bill in the line of the first clause proposes 2} cents 
per square yard, where under the existing law the duty is 5 cents per 
square yard, and 10 per cent. ad valorem on one class, and 6 cents a 
square yard and 10 per cent. ad valorem on the other class. This bill 
provides for a reduction on this large class of goods, including a large 
portion of the goods used in the homes of the laboring classes in this 
country, that is, all ordinary standard sheetings and shirtings. 

Mr. VANCE. How many are imported of this class? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have said and I now repeat, that thanks to the 
skill and energy of American workingmen and manufacturers, not one 
yard is imported. There may be a very few; but I think not. 

Mr. VANCE. The reduction would amount to about $6,000 in the 
revenue, would it not? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Idonot care in this connection about the reduction 
of the revenue shown. 

Mr. VANCE. So I see. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itisa reduction of duty on this class of goods, 
and I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the that this re- 
duction is recommended and concurred in by the manufacturers them- 
selves. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Do I understand the Senator to say that in this 
schedule where reductions have been made seven-eighths of the goods 
used are comprised ? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do say and repeat that the clauses which I have 
just read comprise seven-eighths of the cotton goods used in this coun- 
try, or very nearly so. They comprise all cotton cloths. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask the Senator if the fact that there is only about 
$12,000 worth of that classimported doesnot show that the present tariff 
is prohibitory? 

Mr, ALDRICH. These goods are not imported largely, but the reason 
they are not imported is not solely on account of the tariff, but because 
we manufacture many of them as cheaply as foreigners can. We ex- 
port a considerable amount of this class of goods. Many of them can 
be manufactured in North Carolina as cheaply as they can be made in 
England, and the only reason for any tariff upon them is to prevent 


the possibility of bringing here the surplus of English manufactures, 
placing them upon our markets at ruinous prices, and thus destroying 
our own man ing industries. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator again what special class 
of goods he is now referring to? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To many of the goods included in the three clauses 
relating to cotton cloths. 

Mr. McPHERSON. What is the line of the bill? s 

Mr. ALDRICH. Commencing with line 1139 down to and includ- 
ing line 1164. 

I was saying that this reduction is suggested and agreed to by the 
manufacturers themselves, and I was about to say that the reduction on 
this first class is 613 per cent. of the present duty, and I say that there 
is no reduction in this entire tariff bill, whether recommended by man- 
ufacturers or not, as great as this upon any article of common use. 

The reduction on the next class is from the present rate of 5} cents 
a square yard and 10 per cent. ad valorem, and 6} cents a square yard 
and 10 per cent. ad valorem, to 3} cents a yard, or a reduction of 51 
per cent. from the present rates. 

On the next item the reduction is from 5} cents and 10 per cent. and 
6} and 10 per cent. to 4 cents, or a reduction of 40 per cent. On the 
next item there is a reduction of 64 per cent. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator please give the lines, so that we may 
keep track of him? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The one to which I last alluded, 64 per cent., is in 
line 1147 of the bill. On the next class there is a reduction of 52 per 
cent. I have the computations here, but I do not care to weary the 
Senate by reading them. On the next it is 42 per cent.; on the next it 
is 56 per cent.; on the next it is 45. per cent.; on the next it is 34 per 
cent. I have not made an average of these reductions, but it must be 
from 40 to 45 per cent.; and I repeat that it is a greater reduction than 
we have made in any class of manufactured by this bill. 

I admit that these goods are not largely imported. Whether they 
will be or not under this reduction isa matter of which I can notspeak. 
I do not think, however, that any of the lower classes of goods will be 
imported even if this bill is adopted. I do not desire to break down 
the industries of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, or of 
New England, by reducing these duties below a protective point. I 
deny emphatically (and at no distant day I will submit the proof of 
the assertion to the Senate) that the wages of cotton operatives in this 
country are as low as they are in England. 

I will not say that in the State of North Carolina the wages are not 
as low as the average wages in England, but their manufactures are now 
of the coarser class of goods and unimportant. As they increase and 
develop, as I hope and believe they may, the operatives will demand 
and receive the wages paid in other communities for similar labor. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator another question in this 
connection for information only? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The cotton goods in the schedule, starting from 
the beginning of line 1131 down to line 1164, he avers, constitute really 
seven-eighths of all the goods used in this country; and as reductions 
have been made in the specific duty, can he inform me approximately 


‘what the ad valorem is upon all that class of goods? 


Mr. ALDRICH. ‘The present ad valorem? 

Mr. McPHERSON. No; the ad valorem proposed. 
aro ALDRICH. Upon the class of goods to which I have just been 

uding? 

Mr. McPHERSON. The classes named between the lines 1131 and 
1164, inclusive. What woùld be the probable ad valorem? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis, I think, about 30percent. upon all the classes 
of ordinary manufactures of cotton which are included in this schedule. 
If I understand the wishes and desires of the manufacturers themselves, 
they would be quite willing to accept a specific duty which would be 
equal to 30 per cent. ad valorem upon all the class of goods to which I 
am now alluding. 

Mr. VANCE. Now, I want to understand the Senator as to this 
matter of reduction—whether I am to understand that the percen 
is greatly reduced or whether he claims that the total of the duty paid 
upon imported goods in the cotton schedule is reduced? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I claim, of course, that the percentage on all the 
goods made is reduced. 

Mr. VANCE. Thatthe per centum, the ad valorem rate, is reduced? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Very greatly. 

Mr. VANCE. Is the amount of money paid by the people for those 
goods reduced? 

Mr. ALDRICH. These goods, as I havetried to explain several times, 
are now made in this country. The manufacturers of New England in 
1842 sent a memorial to Congress in relation to the tariff bill then pend- 
ing, stating among other things that in 1816 100,000 bales of cotton were 
consumed in this country, and that the price of standard sheetings was 
40 cents per yard; that they had increased the consumption of cotton 
to 400,000 bales, and reduced the price of standard sheetings and shirt- 
ings to 16 cents a yard. In the forty years which followed 1842 they 
have increased the amount of cotton consumed to abdut 2,090,000 of 
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bales and have further reduced the price of goods to about 7 cents per 


This record is one of which they have a A o to be proud. We are 
now independent of the world on all lower and common grades of 

The Senator knows as well as myself that any ordinary reduction would 
make no difference tothe revenue. The revenue would not be decreased 
nor would it be increased unless we should reduce the duty so low on 
some goods that it would be impossible to make them in this country. 
Ido not desire this result. Does the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. VANCE. No, Mr. President, I want a little further informa- 
tion. If wecan manufacture this lower class of cotton goods as cheaply 
as England can, what effect does that have upon keeping up wages? 
How can we afford to pay more wages than England if we manufacture 

just as cheap as she? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because of our better machinery, and because of 
the greater skill of our operatives, 

Mr. VANCE. We do not then need any tariff duty to protect them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And we have advantages in our proximity to the 
cotton, thereby saving transportation. 

Mr. VANCE. Then we do not need any tariff duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We certainly do need a tariff duty. 

Mr. VANCE. What for? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ihave already explained. Weneed it onthe lower 
class of goods to prevent the English manufacturers sending over their 
surplus product to this country and selling it at ruinous prices, thus 
closing up our manufactories. We need it on the finer goods for protec- 
tion and as compensation for the larger earnings of our operatives and 
skilled mechanics and laborers. 

Mr. VANCE. If we can make it as cheap as the English can, how 
can the English undersell us? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Why does the Senator from North Carolina want 
to retain the duty on tine and rice? 

Mr. VANCE, Ido not want any duty on turpentine. I have never 
asked the Senate to give me any. 

Mr, ALDRICH, I have not noticed any manifestation of desire on 
the part of the Senator to have it taken off or to reduce it on rice. He 
does not show a fraction of the anxiety in that direction that he does 
to reduce duties on cotton goods. : 

Mr. VANCE. I submit that is not fairly answering the question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think it is very fairly answering the question. 
Rice and turpentine can be produced in North Carolina, I believe, as 
cheaply as vad can be anywhere else, 

Mr. VANCE. The great argument for giving this tariff is that it 
enables our people to pay higher wages to our operatives than the En- 
glish can pay; and now that we bere to a point where we can manu- 
facture on a par with England, cent for cent, just as cheap as they can 
and pay still higher, I want to know—and have a candid answer 
from the Senator, if that does not show conclusively that the price of 
labor in this country does not depend upon the tariff? 

Mr. DAWES. That isunjusttothe English. I suppose the Senator 
thinks he wants the English to have a fair chance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from North Carolina either misun- 
derstands or misapplies my statement. I havestated that as to all the 
ordinary kinds of cotton manufactured, the ch grades of fabrics, we 
can make them as low as anybody in the world. Where skilled labor 
to a large extent is required, this can not be done, as we pay much 
higher wages. Let me read tothe Senate from the report of the Tariff 
Commission a very strong illustration of the point I am trying to make: 

For example, taking the reports of the day's markets, it is found that the cotton 
used in spinning the coarser yarns sold at below 25 cents per pound is quoted at 
10} cents per poroa, A pound ofthis cotton will makeseven yardso teh which 
is quoted in the same r at 3} cents per yard, making a total value of about 
24 cents, the value of the raw material having been increased about 133 per cent, 
On the other hand, a pound of cotton, such as is used in spinning the finer qual- 
ities of yarn, costs 30 cents per P eienn and the value ofthe yarn per pound, when 
spun, is $1.50, or an increase of 530 per cent. 

In one case the cost of labor that goes into a pound of manufactured 
cotton is 14 cents, and in the other case it is $1.20. In the one case 
the ordinary forms of labor can be used, in the other case skilled labor 
of the best class is required. It seems to me that this is a matter 
which can not be misunderstood. It is very easy to see how we might 
make a class of goods requiring a small tage of labor, if it were 
more ‘skillful, in competition with Tala E ANATA, even if we 
had to pay higher wages, but where the cost of labor is five times the 
cost of material, and where skilled laborers areemployed at largely in- 
creased prices over the wages paid in England, it would be impossible 
to compete unless we are protected by sufficient duties. 

Mr. VANCE. I hope the Senator understands that I addressed my 
question to the lower grade of cotton goods, and therefore his explana- 
tion of the greater skill required in the manufacture of the higher 
grades does not enter into the matter at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I have explained it to the satisfaction of 
Senators who desire to understand it. 

Mr. VANCE. I dodesire to understand it most earnestly. 1 desire 
to understand why, if it is necessary to keep up the wages of our people 
to levy a heavy tariff, when we get tothe point where we can manufact- 
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ure goods as cheaply as foreigners, I do not understand the necessity of 
keeping up the tariff, because evidently the laborers do not get it. It 
seems to me that it is simply to enable the manufacturers to pocket 
that much money and that the pretense of benefiting the laborers must 
be given up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It can not be possible that the Senator is so obtuse 
as not to understand the distinction which I have made. I have just 
read from the report of the Tariff Commission to try to make the mat- 
ter plain to his mind that while the manufacturer in North Carolina 
who hires the poor white laborer of that country for 42 cents a day, 
about the same price paid in France and in Belgium and a little more 
than the price paid in Italy, might manufacture cheap cotton goods, the 
manufacturer in Massachusetts who pay 85 cents a day to unskilled 
labor and who pays $1.25 to $1.50 a day for skilled laborers, manufact- 
uring a different kind of goods requiring five times as much labor, could 


not compete. 

Mr. VANCE. Let me say to the Senator in relation tothat schedule 
of North Carolina factory that he speaks of —— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator will explain it after I get 
through. 

Mr VANCE. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have submitted very patiently, I think, to inter- 
ruptions. 


Mr. VANCE. IbegtheSenator’spardon. Ithought he was through. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me one moment to make a suggestion to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina rather in his line of argument? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from North Carolina says that a 
tariff levied of the character proposed by the Senator from Rhode Island 
on these goods would be absolutely prohibitory except under certain 
conditions; for instance, the conditions that occurred in 1873, when the 
industries of this country were prostrated and the industries of every 
country were prostrated, and a surplus of goods piled up in the ware- 
houses abroad was flooded upon this country ard sold for low prices 
largely below the cost of manufacturing and the prices fixed here for the 
sale of the goods. The result was that importations came in until our 
storehouses were filled with them. There was no demand for them; 
labor was sent adrift until the willing laborer was compelled to beg 
from door to door. I wish to know if under such conditions the tariff 
is prohibitory, as he avers, prohibitory only as regards importations 
that is of any immediate injury to the consumer of the country or any 

icular injury to the laborer of the sagen 

Mr. VANCE. AstheSenator from Rhode Island yielded to the Sena- 
sor from New Jersey to shy a brickbat at me, I hope he will yield to. 
me to return the compliment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. I want to know of the Senator from New Jersey if 
the high tariff of 5 cents a square yard kept ont that great influx in 
1873, if it did not come here all the same? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If it did come here all the same, it paid a reve- 
nue to the Government, but at the same time there was an aggregation 
upon us from the other side. It was sent here for this market and of 
course found a marketvery slowly. During the time those goods were 
upon the market the American manufacturer, manufacturing them at 
somewhat a higher rate as I confess, a rate proportioned to the amount 
paid for the labor, was forced completely out of the market. 

Now, I want the Senator from North Carolina to understand that there 
are many things upon this tariff list that bear to-day a high rate of 
duty which has no more effect than if there were no duty at all upon 
them, because home competition regulates that matter. 

Mr. VANCE. Then how can a tariff increase wages and lower prices? 
That is very strange doctrine for a Democrat to advocate. It sounds 
na pac like something I have heard from the other side of the Cham- 

T. 


Mr. McPHERSON. Simply because it protects the home market 
and the home manu re. : 

Mr. VANCE. How can it protect anybody if it has no effect on the 
price of the article on which it is levied? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If you keep out of the market the foreign prod-. 
uct by reason of the tariff, you certainly give tothe home manufacturer- 
all the competition and all the market at home. 

Mr. VANCE. Then the tariff does affect prices? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I shall have to resume the floor. 

Now, I protest against the idea which is constantly advanced by Sena- 
tors on the other side that theonly portion of this tariff bill that weare 
to consider is that portion which applies to goods which are largely im- 
ported. If they desire to confine the reduction of duties simply to ar- 
ticles that are now imported to a great extent, then we are legislating 
only in the interest of the importer and of the foreign manufacturer, to 
the exclusion of our own mechanics and manufacturers and their in- 
terests. 

You ask no reduction except upon goods and articles which experi- 
ence has shown can be made as cheaply or more cheaply abroad than. 
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here. It is upon these articles that you desire to reduce duties, and you 
propose to confine your reduction to that class. Could there be a propo- 
sition more plainly in the interest of the manufacturers abroad and of 
the importers, who are sending their wares here to be exhibited on the 
floor of the Senate, and who are asking the American Congress to legis- 
late in their behalf and against our own people, and who find able and 
eloquent advocates of their policy and of their interests in distinguished 
Senators who ask us when we propose to reduce duties upon protected 
articles, ‘‘ Why are those goods not imported?” 

To proceed with this schedule. The next clause is: 

Stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, and all goods made on knit- 
‘ting machines and frames, com: wholly of cotton and not herein otherwise 
provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Thisis the present rate. The next two clauses propose an increased 
duty and are in that respect exceptions in the schedule. And I desire 
to call the particular attention of Senators to these two items on which 
the committee recommend an increase of duty. They are, first, fine 
hosiery, and, second, ‘‘ cotton laces, embroideries, insertings, trimmings, 
lace window-curtains, and cotton velvet.” 

These two clauses of items, it is true, are largely imported. The 
amount manufactured here is very small. Why? Because the cost 
of skilled labor required in their manufacture is so great, so much 
greater than it is abroad, that they can not be made here as long as the 
duty remains at 35 per cent. 

The most of these goods are made in one district in England, in the 
Nottingham district. There every advantage of skilled labor, fine 
machinery, and ample capital areto be had. With the duty at present 
rates they can monopolize the American market. A correspondent of 
the New York Times writes from Nottingham as follows: 

“Your trade is good?" I asked the leading publisher of the town. ‘ Was 
never better,” he said. “Chiefly as regards the lace manufacture?” “Yes; 
but in hosiery we are still, I believe, ahead of all competitors.” “Iam told that 
much fine lace goes from Nottingham and comes back forsale in England as 
Cal. ls, Mechlin, point, and other fabrications?" “It is said so, and 
we believe it in Nottingham.” 


He goes on to say: 


five years ago), just as obliging and agreeable as his contemporaries of Sheffield, 
Manch i radfo: , Leeds, and other towns. “ Asan illustration of the soli 
progress of the trade between Nottingham and America,” he said, “here are 


some figures that will probably ore cio you. In ood fe 1878 up to Leer evil 
30 the total exports from Nottingham to the United States were $3,062,216.71. 
Prior to that e ine ta pet d no consulate of its own; it was a mere 

ncy attached to Sheffield. To-day it does a larger trade with America than 
Sheffield itself. For the year ending September 30, 1882, the exports from Not- 


tingham to America in my returns amounted to $9,774,548.6. 


And this sum was largely made up of laces, embroideries, lace win- 
dow-curtains, and fine hosiery, 

Now we ask the Senate to allow these goods to be made in the United 
States, and by this concession to transfer this trade from Nottingham 
to Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall River. We have skill; we have capacity 
for building fine machinery; we have capital; but, with present cost of 
plant and machinery, until our wages are reduced to the price which 
they are abroad, we cannot compete with Nottingham. 

To show actual difference in earnings of operatives, I will now putin 
the RECORD a statement made by Messrs. J. & P. Coats, of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, and Paisley, Scotland, and of William Clark, of the Clark 
Thread Company, of Newark, New Jersey, showing the price of wages 
actually paid by these concerns, having mills in both countries, and 
showing that the rate of wages in this country is at least 100 per cent. 
higher than it is in Paisley. 

The paper is as follows: 

WAGES OF LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF THREAD. 

[Letters of February 2 and April 3, 1882, addressed to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics by Messrs. J. “ ts, manufacturers of thread, at Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, and at Paisley, Scotiand.} 

PAWTUCKET, R. I., February 2, 1882, 
the receipt of your favor of the 24th ultimo, 
and in reply have the pleasure to d you comparative rates of wages paid in 
our factories here and in Scotland. 


Our manufacture is a specialty, requiring the employment of good, steady 
‘hands, it being impossible for us to maintain the quality of our goods with a 
floating class of help. The general average of female help in Scotland, you will 
observe, is under $3 per week, whereas here it averages nearer $7.50 per week. 

Remember the difference in the time run between the two countries is deducted 
m the rates paid here to make the comparison more ay correct.) 

The difference in male help is not so great, but the great bulk of those we em- 
ploy are females. Weare obliged to pay h: as we have to employ help 
corresponding to the best class engaged in wea’ and other highly-paid de- 
partments of labor. Unless we do so we find our help unwilling to remain with 
us saat subject to the strict discipline necessary to produce our quality of 

ds. These conditions apply to Scotland as well as here, where our experi- 
ence peons the help to be quite as efficient and able to attend to as many machines 
or spindles. 

The great difference in wages between the two countries affects the prices of 
the various descriptions of supplies required in a 
ratio, and ikewise 
here, not to sprak: of the average rate of interest. Coal is laid down at our fur- 
naces there for 3s, 9d. per ton, equal to about 90 cents. It is, of course, small 
ves as 
down at the 


DEAE Sır: I have to acknowl 


affect the calculation, as you have to pay it on profit earned abroad as wellas 
in Scotland. We employ there double the power we do here, 


To the best of my judgment and experience a factory would cost fully twice 
mina ana here z in ery pw gd if ng 
uct from the wages ere an amount corresponding to the difference 
of time run during the Sook ink the two countries, s 
Trusting that the information given sufficiently covers the ground, as it repre- 
sents the great massof our employés, 
Iam, yours, very res] lly, 
F; JAMES COATS, of J. & P. Coats. 
JosePH Nrixmo, Jr., Esq., 


Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Schedule of wages paid in the United States and in Scotland, furnished by Messrs. J 
and P. Coats, thread manufacturers. 
Y y 
| 3 3 
| 3 4 
=) fj 3 Difference in favor of 
o E s the United States. 
3 
g g 
- m 
Wa; paid cop spoolers...... $6 59 | $340 | $3.19, or 94 per cent. 
Twistentend 5 69 2 235| 3.14, or 123 per cent. 
437 1 94| 2.43, or 125 per cent. 
263 152| 1.11, or 73 per cent. 
7 88 352| 4.36, or 124 per cent. 
75 2 80| 4.45, or 159 per cent, 
7% 3 04| 4.92, or 162 per cent. 
9 S4 6 32 | 3.52, or 56 per cent. 
11 81 510] 6.71, or 132 per cent. 
52 2 43 | 2.82, or 116 per cent. 
13 13 794| 5.19, or 6 per cent. 
10 66 5 83| 4.83, or 83 per cent 
PAWTUCKET, R, I., April 3, 1882. 


Deak Ste: Your favorof the 29th was received, with inclosure, which I return 
as requested, The schedule of rates is a correct copy of what I gave you. 

In say, to your first question, I would say that my firm manufacture more 
thread in Scotland than in the United States, but our factories here are sufi- 
ciently large to obtain the most economical results of general management, 
requiring twenty large steam-boilers, rated at over 2, horse-power, to run 
them, The machinery is practically the same in both countries, used in the 
same manner and with the same efficiency. 

In reply to your second and third q ons, the o: ization and the methods 
iraba f in the ay weet na of laborare similarin of our establishments. 


ber last in Paaa divided it by the number of operatives employed; I found 

or 83.03} rweek. 
United States in 
amount for the 


r than those we pay in Scotland for identically the same class of work, the 
quality of work being similar. 

The causes of this great difference in wages are the very high comparative 
rates paid for the female labor here, of which the great class of our employés is 
compo 

Iam, very respectfully, yours, 
JAMES COATS, of J. & P. Coats, 

JoserH Nomo, Jr. 


Jr., Esq. 
Chief of Borosae? Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


{Inclosure F.] 
WAGES OF LABOR IN THE MANUFACTURE OF THREAD, 


[Letters of January 31, March 31, and April 3, 1882, addressed to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics by the Clark Thread Company, of Newark, New Jersey, 
and Paisley, Scotland.] 

CLARK THREAD COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J., January 31, 1882. 


Dear Ste: Your fayor of yesterday is received. 

In reply to your question as to what number of hours the employés work in 
either place, would say that in Paisley the factories work ten hours daily five 
days in the week, and Saturdays to 12 o'clock noon, making a half holiday for 
Saturdays, In Newark we work ten and one-half hours, five days in the week, 
and stop on Saturdays at 1.30, making for Newark fifty-nine hours as against 
fifty-five for Paisley. 

With re; to your question as to the effectiveness of labor here and in Pais- 
ley, would say that my experience is about equal in both places, and the em- 
ployés in either place, with the same machinery, will produce about the same 
amount of work,and they workas ponnyn theoneplace asintheother. This 
idea of the superiority of American workmen over British is humbug. It is 
used when a speaker wants to please an American audience, and generally has 
spidinltion in whieh they earel OROA AE snd some LATATA EEIT 

es in w. they excel. tton spinning and cotton-sp' m ery 
is ahead in Great Britain, and mostof our improvements come from there. Our 
business of EPET Y spool-cotton is only in process of development in this coun- 
try, as there is still large quantities of six-cord imported, butis becoming less as 
we get qur means of production extended, 

any further information I can give you will be glad to do so, as I think it is 
best for you people to know the true inwardness of the business. 

Yours, respectfully, 


J. Nomo, Jr., Esq. 


WILLIAM CLARK. 


CLARK THREAD COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J., March 31, 1882. 

Dear Simm: Yours of the 29th came duly to hand, and contents noted, and in 
reply would answer the statements contained therein, as under, which we trust 
will be what you require to close up your report. 

1. In to the machinery in our two factories would say that it is 
used in the same manner, but in a little larger extent in Paisley than in Newark. 

2, The organization of labor is similar, 

8, The methods pursued in the opora of laboris similar, 
a Te physkal and intellectual ability of the operatives in both countries are 

ut equal. 
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5. The following is a statement of the wages paid in both countries to the same 
elassof workers, and the percentage of one over the other: 
Newark 
Paisley.| Newark.| over 
ey. 


Spoolers. $3 60 $8 00 122 

Reelers..... 3 60 8 00 122 

Cop-win 3 60 8 00 122 

Twisters .. 235 5 50 15 

Slippers .......... 16 300} 81 

Bob IM-CIEANNETS......-00 00 s00cesarssecenncneerseesanssceseneecssensl j 1 50 250| ‘6 
l. 


Haunn 
| gg888 


Hoping abo ill be satisfactory, we remain, yours trul: 
ile ac ig CLARK THREAD COMPANY; 
Per CONTRELL. 


Josern Nismo, Jr., Esq. 


CLARK THREAD COMPANY 
Newark, N. J., April3 1882 

Drar Sır» We did make an error in our estimate of March 31, having omitted 
to take the difference in time of working hours between the two countries, but 
having looked it over and made that correction, we find the following result, 
which we think correct: Girls’ average Newark over Paisley, 99 per cent.; men’s 
average Newark over Paisley, 104 per cent., or 101} per cent. total average, 

This is as near as we can get at if, and think you can safely take it as conclu- 


el Yours, traly, 
CLARK THREAD COMPANY, 
i Per CONTRELL. 
JoserH Nimmo, Jr., Esq., Chief of Bureau, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Now, we can manufacture these goods here, but 
we can not manufacture them with this difference of wages at 35 per 
cent. duty; we can at 45 percent. Wecan, if you will giveus achance, 
make every dollar’s worth of these in New England or in any 
of the manufacturing States. It will release that many spindles—I do 
not know how many, half a million, perhaps, four times as many as 
are now in operation in the whole South—from the manufacture of 
coarser and commoner goods, that can be transferred to North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. Are Senators aware to what extent the 
manufacture of cotton is being developed in those States? Do Senators 
know that within the last yearor two the number of spindles has nearly 
doubled? The time is coming—it is not, I believe, very far distant, 
and New England manufacturers will do nothing to delay it—when 
medium and common cottons will be largely manufactured in the South. 
The people of the State of North Carolina will not thank any of her 
representatives who shall in the name of free trade, but really in the 
interest of the manufacturers at Nottingham, in the interest of the im- 
porters in New York, prevent an important cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry from coming to this country. Shall it be said that the Ameri- 
can Senate, that yesterday by the vote of every Democratic Senator, im- 

a specific duty of 45 per cent. upon sugar—— 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I except with pleasure the Senator from Alabama. 
That Senate, after having yesterday imposed a specific duty of 45 per 
cent. on sugar in the interest and for the benefit of the owners of 181,000 
acres of land in the State of Louisiana, refuses now to protect to the 
same extent an industry that requires four times the amount of labor, 
yes, ten times the proportional amount of labor. Will Southern Dem- 
ocrats after this vote refuse to accord the same percentage of protection 
to an industry which must sooner or later develop to large proportions 
in their section, and which their people and their planters are already 
more interested in than are the people of any other section ? 

The history of cotton manufacture in this country, as I have shown, 
has been a history of constant reduction in prices. Take the article of 
spool-cotton provided for in the last clause of the bill. There were two 
and a half millions dozens of spools made in this country in 1870. A 
common 3-cord thread sold at retail for 8 cents per spool. In 1882 a 
superior six-cord thread could be bought anywhere at 5 cents per spool. 
Tn 1882 at least twenty million dozen spools were manufactured here. 
Our tariff legislation has forced the manufacturers to transfer a | 
portion of their manufactures from Paisley fo New Jersey and to Rhode 
Island. Seven, eight, or ten millions of foreign capital has been brought 
here to build up prosperouscommunities. Large numbersof our people 
have found remunerative employment, and prices, as I have stated, 
have been largely reduced to the people. I say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that this result was a consequence of our protective 
tariff legislation. 

I have detained the Senate longer than I intended, but I think Ihave 
shown conclusively that with the exceptions of lace and fine hosiery the 
schedule makes a materia] reduction in the duties imposed on cotton 
goods. Upon the theory of free trade which gentlemen on the other 
side advocate these articles should he taxed as luxuries. That lace, 
embroideries, and velvets, and the finer grades of hosiery are luxuries 


I think no Senator will dispute. In anumber of schedules the average 
rate of duty is 50 per cent., and there can be no reason why in this ex- 
brs ania case you should decline to give 45 per cent, to this deserving. 
in A 
Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I desire now to make a statement in 
reference to North Carolina factory operatives’ wages that I tried to get 
in before. I want tocall the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island 
to a fact, which I have no doubt his candor will ize, as to the 
quality of the goods produced in the few factories that there are in my 
State, that they are of the very lowest grade and require labor the least 
skilled, and that the average of the labor paid in the factories in his 
State embraces a higher skill, so that I have no doubt that if the labor 
paid for the extreme low grades of cotton made in Massachusetts 
of the same kind that are manufactured in North Carolina were elimi- 
nated from the Senator’s table it would be found to be about the same. 
I have no doubt of that. 

Now, I want to say, in reply to the phrase that is very common on 
the other side of the Chamber, and which the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and has more than once repeated, that we who oppose these high duties 
favor the foreign laborer and favor the manufacturing of these thin, 
abroad, that that isa disingenuous statement. When a man stan 
up here and argues in favor of the home consumer, which embrace about 
forty-five out of the fifty millions of people in these United States, and 
desires to have things cheapened for their benefit, it is certainly, to 
say the least of it, disingenuous to claim that that man is arguing in the 
interest of foreign labor and the people of the Old World. 

I confess that I am interested for the benefit of the people at home, 
and I might with just as much propriety charge him when he claims 
that the duty is in behalf of the American laborer when the better part 
of it in his country is paid to ti coe that he is preferring the in- 
terest of the foreign paupers to the interest of the American consumers. 
With much more propriety might that be said. 

Why is it so desirable that laces, which he says are pure luxuries, 
should be manufactured at home rather than abroad? Why is it so 
desirable that they should be made here as to require that he should 
abandon the business at which he is making money, at which his peo- 
ple are doing well, in order to enter into a business that he confesses 
he can not prosecute successfully without Government aid? What is 
the great necessity for that? 

I acknowledge that it is the policy of governments in their earlier 
and infantile ages to encourage the manufacture of those things which 
would render them independent in a state of war, or would strengthen 
them or their institutions in some particular way. But now suppose a 
foreign war should intervene and these Nottingham laces should be cut 
off from this country, who would suffer particularly on that account? 
How would the lace industry of this country strengthen the Americar 
Republic, I should like to know? How would it be equivalent to forts 
and and ships of war? How would it render us independent 
of the power we were at war with? 

It is simply a desire on the part of those who have acquired such 
skill in the manufacture of goods and are so beset with competition 
stimulated by high duties that they can not derive any benefit from a 
tariff levied for them to embark in some other branch of business where 
they may continue to draw a bounty from the Government, and if this 
thing is to continue, as soon as we make Nottingham laces as cheap in 
this country as they can be made in England some other branch will be 
brought up. In the language of the Senator from Kentucky, which I 
thought extremely applicable, ‘“‘you never will make a calf eat grass 
until you break him from sucking,” and you will never make these 
folks independent, you never will establish them and get them out of 
their nonage, you will never bring them to years of discretion, so long 
as you furnish them with pretexts for sucking at the public crib. 

Mr. SLATER. Mr. President, I have been waiting an opportunity to 
submit some remarks of a general character, and I apprehend that no 
more fitting occasion than the present will occur. While what I have 
to say is not directly aimed at the provisions of the pending schedule, 
my remarks will be of that general character which will meet some of 
the arguments and answer some of the questions involved in the con- 
sideration of this schedule, and perhaps will be as appropriate at this 
point as at any other. 

For some two weeks in this body and a week in the other House 
there has been a contest waged in these halls over the question of tariff 
legislation. There have been two parties arrayed here, and I wish to 
cull attention to the attitude of these two parties in relatiom to the 
manner in which this legislation is heing conducted. 

During the entire debate upon the details of the pending bill the 
interests of the great agricultural classes of the country, upon whose 
prosperity every other interest and class so much depends for support, 
have been practically and I may say persistently ignored by those whose 
new-born zeal for tariff reform has spurred them to the effort of push- 
ing through Congress in the waning hours of a short session a general 
revision of our tariff laws. This zeal for tariff reform, so recently in- 
spired, comports somewhat strangely with the stubborn and determined 
indifference so significantly manifested in these Halls less than one year 


ago by the Republican side of Congress. 
Then, the appeals of reason and argument were alike disregarded and 
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pushed aside. Even the ramblings of coming popular disapproval of 
longer delay, then first beginning to be distinctly manifested by the 
people, was insuflicient to induce them to undertake at once and with 
determination a work of admitted necessity and importance. The only 
thing they would do was to shuffle off this work, so imperatively re- 
quired, into the hands of a commission, which, whether so intended or 
not, could only serve to delay action by consuming time, and throw into 
the last hours of an expiring Congress the consideration of questions 
requiring great study, care, and prolonged discussion and examination 
to arrive at anything like safe or prudent action. And as the sequel 
has shown, the work of this commission, hide itas you may, was and is 
very much one-sided; that willingly or through imposition it served 
the convenient purpose of interested parties who had the preparation of 
the various schedules annexed to their report to so arrange the classi- 
fication of articles as in reality to make an increase in the rates of duty 
in many cases where it was claimed reductions were being effected. 
Cleverly planned as was this device, it ina measure failed of its purpose, 

And now, Mr. President, after months have been wasted that ought 
to have been given to this great work of revision, we are at last mak- 
ing haste to accomplish that which ought to have been fully completed 
at the last session of Congress, and those who were but recently so un- 
willing to undertake this work are now impatient of the necessary de- 
lay for even a decent and fair examination and discussion of the ques- 
tions involved, and accuse this side of the Chamber with obstructing 
the passage of the bill because it is not willing to accept with little 
question and pass with slight discussion the tariff-reform bill as it came 
trom the ‘‘{riendly hands `’ of their Tariff Commission, modified some- 
what, to be sure, by the action of the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate, but essentially inall its parts a high protective measure. 

Mr. President, the country will not be deceived or misled by this vir- 
tuous display of earnestness upon the part of the Republican side of 
Congress. The people understand periectly well that if the next House 
of Representatives had been elected with a Republican majority to con- 
trol it no action looking to tariff revision would have been had at this 
session of Congress; there would have been plenty of reasons offered for 
non-action at this time. Doubtless we would have been told again and 
again that the time was entirely too short for the performance of so great 
and so difficult a work. Doubtless, too, this was the original plan and 
purpose; but the handwriting upon the wall which became so plainly 
visible in the light of the November elections struck dismay into their 
ranks, and the shadow of possible coming events as with a whip of scor- 
pions has driven them to the accomplishment of the task they sought to 
leave unperiormed. There is method in this new inspiration. This 
zeal and hot haste has a purpose in it, and that purpose is to lift the Re- 
publican party outof the pit into which it had fallen, through its neglect 
of and indifference to this and other matters for which the country voted 
its want of confidence in that party in the late elections, by making the 
country believe, if they can, that they have turned revenue as well as 
civil-service reformers by passing a tariff bill at this session of Congress 
with as little reform in it as possible. 

The Republican party when in adversity always turns reformer, but 
as soon as its fortune improves is at its old trick again. It is sick 
now, and to the end that it may retain the spirit of reformation which 
seems to have taken hold of it, it might be well for the country that 
it should remain so. 

Mr. President, I commend the other side for the wisdom of their 
course; but they must pardon me if I withhold my confidence in the 
sincerity of their declared motives. 

And now that the tariff-revision question is at last before the two 
Houses of Congress, how stands the contest between opposing inter- 
ests—the protected monopolies and the people who bear the burdens of 
taxations? Who champions the interests of the great working and con- 
suming classes? And who champions the other side, where are ranged 
.all the manufacturing interest pleading that the consumers of the coun- 
try shall be taxed u all that they consume in order that they, the 
manuiacturers, may iten upon the indirect exactions made possible 
through the imposition of duties levied upon foreign importations ? 
‘Who has, from dy to day, defended the interests of that great class 
scattered all over the North, West, and South, engaged in agricultural 
pursuits? And who have plead for high duties upon every class of manu- 
factured products, from a slate-pencil to a locomotive, for fear that some 
manuifacturer’s income might be reduced justa littleif the rate of duty 
was lowered, or some struggling industry, like pig-iron, might die out 
or perish for want of protection. 

The record will show that it has been in every respect a party con- 
test. The Republicans with a very few exceptions voting steadily and 
solidly for the highest rates of duty, often largely increasing present 
rates, while the Democrats with equally few exceptions have as uni- 
formly urged and voted for lowering tariff rates and to increase the 
free-list in many cases. 

Ilow often, Mr. President, have we heard in the course of this de- 
bate some Republican Senator plead for a high rate of duty upon some 
article of universal use and consumption, such as soap, starch, slate 
pencils, or the tin-plate of which the cans for packing fruits and vege- 
tables are manufactured, because it was so small a matter the consumers 
would not feel it, and to reduce or take off the tariff altogether might 
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stop some small industry and throw some possible laborers out of em- 
ployment? As if it was the business of Congress to look after each lit- 
tle industry and find some form of taxation that would make them pro- 
ductive and remunerative to those in them without respect to 
the interest of the vastly larger class of consumers who must make forced 
and concealed contributions through this form of taxation to the enrich- 
ment of others. 

The main and ever ready argument offered in support of high pro- 
tective duties is this: it is that the great difference in the price 
of wages in the United States and other manufacturing countries, par- 
ticularly European countries, requires the manufacturers of this coun- 
try to pay for their labor very much higher rates of wages- than rule 
outside in foreign countries, and that by reason of this great difference 
manufacturing industries can not be carried on in this country profit- 
ably except by the aid of high protective laws, so fixing the rates of 
customs duties that the American manufacturer shall have a sufficient 
margin by reason of these impositions to enable them to pay their laborers 
the high wages demanded in this country, and therefore it is claimed 
that protection is in the interestof American labor. The changes have 
been rung on this plea as often as the rate of duty has been attacked 
a sought to be lowered as we have passed through the different sched- 

es. 

It is a strong and plausible argument, well calculated to enlist the 
sympathy and warp the judgment, but as it is applied to our condi- 
tion and to the present tariff laws and to most of the provisions of this 
bill it is as misleading and deceptive asitis plausible. If the per cent. 
of tariff duties were adjusted solely with reference to the actual differ- 
ence between the wages of other countries and our own, giving no greater 
per cent, of duty by way of protection upon any given article of manu- 
facture, than the ratio or per cent. that difference would bear to the value 
of the American production, the argument would be very much stronger 
and much more difficult to meet and answer. 

But, sir, the rates of our present tariff and the rates of this bill bear 
no such relation; at least, sir, I have been unable to discover any such 
relation. And it is a noticeable fact that in all this debate no one has 
at any time essayed to show by any data or facts going to show that 
the rates proposed in this bill, which are not greatly variant from 
those existing under present laws, bear any such relation to or that they 
are in any degree based upon such difference, and I do not understand 
that it is pretended that they are so based. I know, sir, the high rate 
of wages in the United States as compared with wages elsewhere has 
been often urged as a sufficient reason for high rates and for particular 
tates, but nowhere has any effort been made by the advocates of this 
bill to show or demonstrate that the rates proposed bear any relation to 
the difference in the price of wages here and elsewhere. 

We have been told over and over again that the wages in this coun- 
try were 25, 30, 50, and 100 per cent. higher than the pauper labor of 
Europe; and in some instances it is said that the wages paid here are 
three or four times as high as the same class of labor can be had for in 
some of the European countries. If this is true—and I do not care to 
question its correctness, but accept it as a fair and correct statement of 
the case—and conceding this to be as stated, what follows as respects 
the arrangement of a schedule of tariff duties to meet these conditions 
as they are here given and vouched for, so that those of our country- 
men who may be engaged in manufacturing industries may be placed 
upon a level with their foreign competitors, who have the benetit and 
advantage of this cheaper labor? In the solution of this question will be 
found the answer and refutation of the oft-repeated declaration that the 
high rates of duty proposed in this bill are made necessary by the high 
wages in the United States as compared with other countries, and it will 
uncover and expose the exactions and robberies which have always ex- 
isted under our protective laws, which exactions and robberies it is 
intended shall be perpetuated by the passage of this bill. 

The proposition may be stated thus: Given the excess of the cost of 
labor entering into the production of any manufacture of American pro- 
duction over the cost of like manufactures of foreign make, and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer would need, in order to be on a level with his foreign 
rival, protection by way of impost duties levied upon like productions 
of foreign make equal to the per cent. or ratio this difference would 
sustain to the value of the foreign article when ready for market. For 
example, if the labor required to produce a given articleof manufacture 
in this country is 30 per cent. of the value of the finished article, and 
cost 25 per cent. more than like labor elsewhere, the American manu- 
facturer would need 7.47 per cent. protection by way of tariff duties 
levied upon the imported article to place him upon a competing level 
with his foreign rival so far as a difference in wages is concerned. If 
the cost of labor here was 50 percent. higher than abroad he would need 
11.11 per cent. protection, and if labor was 100 per cent. higher than with 
his rival he would need 18.68 per cent. protection. The percentage of 
duty, of course, would vary proportionately as the ratio of the cost of 
American labor to value of product rose or fell. 

This, sir, is simply a matter of calculation and can be demonstrated 
by any one who will take the time and trouble todo it. And I will 
say here that Iam ready to vote protection, under schedules designed 
to raise needed revenue, to all the manufacturing industries of the 
country in accordance with the proposition I have stated; and more, 
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sir, I do not believe that any tariff bill can be passed, in the present con- 
dition and needs of the country and the Treasury, that will raise all the 
revenue required and which must come from custom duties, which will 
not give if properly adjus‘ed much greater protection to manufactures 
than such as can be based upon the mere difference of wages in this and 
other countries. In this, sir, I am not speaking at random, but am 
borne out by the statistics of the country, as I shall show. 

The Census Bureau, in its bulletin No. 302, shows the total value of 
the product of manufactures produced in this country in 1880, the value 
of the material used, the amount of wages paid, and the amount of cap- 
ital invested. From the data here furnished I find that the wages paid 
to employés of every kind engaged in the manufacturing industries of 
the whole country was only 17.65 per cent. of the total value of the 
manufactures produced in the census year. And taking from the same 
bulletin the data relating to the manufactures of the three largest man- 
ufacturing States, the ratio of wages paid to labor in that year to value 
of product is as follows: In Pennsylvania the wages paid were 18.12 per 
cent., in Massachusetts the wages paid were 20.32 per cent., and in New 
York the wages paid were 18.38 percent. of the value of the total product’ 
of manufactures in the respective States. 5 

Now, turning to the table found on pages 102 to 109 of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report, compiled from the census tables, where the statistics 
of a large number of manufacturing industries are given for 1880, em- 
bracing the number of establishments, amountof capital invested, wages 
paid, and the value of the finished product of the several industries 
named, it will be found by computation that the ratio of the cost of labor 
to the value of the production is in buta very few cases above 25 percent. 
-of the value of the finished product, and the ratio more frequently falls 
below 20 per cent. than it rises above 25 percent. From these factsand 
statistics it will be seen that the ratio of wages to the value of manu- 
facturing products is not nearly so high as it is often stated, but that it 
falls greatly below 30 per cent. upon the average of the whole. 

I have here a table, compiled from the statisties furnished by the 
Tariff Commission embracing a number of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country which are most concerned in protective legislation, 
with some not sodirectly interested, showing the amount of wages paid 
to labor employed in the respective industries named, the value of the 
finished product of each industry for the year named, the ratio of 
wages to value of the product, thead valorem rate ofduty imposed upon 
like manufactures of foreign make, the per cent. excess of such duty 
over the ratio of wages to value of the product, and in several of the 
industries the equivalent of such excess of protection over the total of 
wages paid. 

Table showing the wages paid, value of product, ratio of wages to value of 
product, percentage of protection, percentage of excess of protection over 
wages paid, and equivalent of the excess of protection over total of wages of 
certain manufacturing industries in the United States: 
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A slight inspection of this table will serveto show with what modera- 
tion the protectionists temper their demands upon Congress for a reten- 
tion of high rates of duty in all cases, while in many instances they are 
pleading for an increase, so that these struggling industries may not 
languish and die out; and the plea always comes sugar-coated with the 
assertion that it is in the interest of American labor, which is so much 
higher here than the pauper labor of other countries, and for which 
laboring class these people have sucha wonderful sympathy and regard 
that they could not think of reducing wages or closing down their fac- 
tories or machine-shops, unless they found that by overproduction they 
were likely to stagnate the market or would be unable to declare the 
usual dividend. 

Why, Mr. President, the wages paid to all the laborers in all the 
manufacturing industries in the United States in 1880 was only 17.65 


per cent. of the value of the output or finished production; and the 
industries that were working in competition with the manufacturers of 
foreign countries, the product of pauper labor, enjoyed an average pro- 
tection of more than 42 per cent. under our present tariff laws, or nearly 
25 per cent. more protection than the equivalent of the entire cost of 
the labor employed by them. By reference to the table just now re- 
ferred to it will be seen that the wages paid to the laborers in the glass 
manufactories in 1880 was 43.6 per cent. of the value of their product, 
and it is the highest ratio of any industry given; but the glass manu- 
factures had a protection against foreign competition of 56.99 per cent. 
or 13.39 per cent. more than the ratio of all the wages paid to their 
laborers bore to the value of their production. The manufacturers of 
drngsand chemicals paid in wages to their laborers at the rate of only 10.80 
per cent. of the value of their product, while they had 35 per cent. pro- 
tection or 24.12 per cent. more protection than was equivalent to their 
Saute expenditures for labor, and still they want more protection for 
T. 

Cotton goods paid in wages to labor employed in their manufacture 
21.62 per cent. of the value of its productions, and had 39.8 per cent. of 
protection against the pauper labor of Europe, or 18.18 per cent. more 
protection than enough to putthese manufacturers on a level with their 
competitors if the pauper laborers of their rivals worked for i 
and paid their own board. Hosiery and knit-goods manufacturers pai 
wages to their labor amounting to 22.9 per cent. of the value of their 
productions, and enjoyed an average protection of 66.78 per cent. pro- 
tection against the cheap labor of other countries, or an equivalent of 
advantage equal to $3 for every dollar they paid out in wages, and it 
is one of those starving, struggling industries that has made more plain- 
tive appeals to Congress within the last few months than almost any 
other; they have been just on their last legs, and all because they were 
compelled to compete with the pauper labor of other countries. . 

The iron and steel industries paid in wages to labor 18.76 per cent. 
of the value of their manufactured product and was secured in the pos- 
session of the home market by protective duties averaging 49.57 per 
cent., an equivalent in money value of $2.50 to every dollar paid out 
for wages and yet the iron-mongers are not happy; pauper labor is press- 
ing them on all sides. Pig-iron, after almost an hundred years of pro- 
tection is so much of an infant yet that it can not go alone and is liable 
to die any day of pauper labor. i 

Why, Mr. President, there is scarcely an industry that can be named 
that the ratio of protection is not from one and one-half to two and one- 
half times greater than the entire cost of labor entering into its produc- 
tion, and yet Congress is besieged to keep up the duties to substantially 
the old figures; every argument and plea that can be thought of or de- 
vised has been and is being used to hold all they have got and get as 
much more as they can; every device creditable and some not so cred- 
itable has been and is being used to make up in certain lines of man- 
ufactures whut it is evident must be conceded in others. 

Mr. President, isit to be wondered at that there is discontent in the 
country among the consuming classes in view of the conditions and 
exactions made possible under our present tariff laws? Is it strange 
that the people rose in their might and smashed the machine in the late 
elections? I think not; and theend isnot yet. The consumers of this 
country have resolved to wean some of these infant industries; they are 


‘resolved that they shall stand on their own bottoms; at least that they 


shall not lean quite so heavily upon the people’s pockets, even if some 
of them should die in the process of weaning orshould break their necks 
in learning to walk. 

But, sir, there is no danger of disastrous results in the experiment; 
they will prosper just as well, if not a little better, with less of nursing 
and fostering aid from the Government. Why, Mr. President, they 
never did so well or advanced and developed so rapidly as they did 
under a much lower tariff than the present one or of that pro: in 
this bill. Under the tariff laws in operation from 1847 to 1861 the 
manufacturing industries of this country prospered and extended, as 
they have done in no other period in the history of this country, save 
and except the decade from 1860 to 1870, a period wholly exceptional 
in its character and abnormal in the conditions which influenced the 
extending of manufactures. 

The exceptional development of all mechanical and seria | 
industries during those years was in no proper sense due to the tari 
then existing, but mainly, if not entirely, due to the enormous demands 
made by the late war for clothing for our soldiers, for commissary and 
quartermaster stores of all kinds, and for munitions of war. These de- 
mands and not the tariff was what caused the wonderful development 
of our manufacturing industries during that period, as will fully ap- 
pear by a comparison of the statistics from 1850 to 1860, from 1860 to 
1870, and from 1870 to 1880. If the tariff was the cause of the rapid 
development and progress in these industries from 1860 to 1870 there 
would have been an equal or accelerated ratio of increase shown in the 
census reports of 1880 with that of 1870; but this is not the case by any 
tanner of means; and itis not to be presumed that the beneficial effects 
of the tariff of 1861 and its amendments had spent their force so soon. 
Protectionists even will hardly admit that. 

The increase of capital invested in the manufacturing industries of 
the country in 1880 over what it was in 1870 was 31 per cent., and the 
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increase in the-value of the manufactured product in 1880 over what 
it was in 1870 was 26 per cent., while the increase of capital invested 
in manufactures in 1870 over what it was in 1860 was 109 per cent., and 
the increase in the value of the manufactured product was 124 per cent. ; 
showing clearly that the enormous increase from 1860 to 1870 must be 
accounted for upon some other basis than the effects of the tariff then 
existing and which continued through the later period. 

Now, sir, contrast the increase made from 1850 to 1860 with the in- 
crease from 1870 to 1880; and it must be borne in mind that the condi- 
tions and circumstances existing at the taking of the census in the two 
census years of 1870 and 1880 very much favors a better relative show- 
ing in 1880 than in 1870; for, while there had been a financial crisis in 
each period, the crisis in the later period had wholly passed away and at 
least two years of great and unusual prosperity had prevailed through- 
out the whole country and the census year was one of very great pros- 
perity, while in the former period the census year came in the very 
midst of financial disaster and when values were greatly depressed, 
which could not fail to be reflected in the statistics of the census, when- 
ever and wherever values entered into the computations. 

The increase of capital invested in manufacturing industries in 1860 
over what it was in 1850 was 89 per cent. against an increase of 31 per 
cent. in 1880. The increase in the value of manufactures in 1860 over 
what it was in 1850 was 75 per cent. against an increase of only 26 per 
cent. in 1880. The Tariff Commission in referring to these same facts, 
and drawing comparisons between the periods to which I have referred 
to, says: 

The growth of industries during the last decade upon the whole has been a 
healthy and pi rous one, and yet it has not more than kept up with the 

wth of population. The increase in population during the last ten years has 
about 30 per cent., whereas it has n shown that the increase of capital 
invested in manufactures has been 32 per cent.; in the number of hands em- 
ployed, 33 per cent.; in the amount of wages paid, 22 per cent.; in the value of 
materials consumed, 35 per cent.; and in the value of the products, 27 per cent. 

It will thus be seen that, great as has been the prosperity, the increase in man- 
ufacturing in the United States during the last decade does not more than keep 
pace with the population, and is not more than proportionate to the home de- 
mands for our domestic products. 

But, Mr. President, the commission did not cover all the ground. 
While it is true that the development of manufacturing industries 
“barely” kept pace with the increase of population from 1870 to 1880, 
it did not keep pace with the development of the great and unprotected 
agricultural industries of the country, but fell far short in the race of 
progress. And yet these manufacturing industries had all the benefits 
of high protection, and in addition the impulse given to them by great 
and hitherto unexampled inventions, which greatly added to and ac- 
celerated their progress and development; yet with all these favoring 
circumstances they scarcely held an even pace in the advance and prog- 
ress of the country, while the great agricultural interests of the coun- 
try had none of this protection, but, on the contrary, was saddled with 
the burdens of taxation, made excessive and disproportionally heavy 
by tariff impositions levied for the benefit of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, by means of which the agricultural interests and classes were com- 
pelled to pay, and did pay, to the manufacturing industries three dol- 
lars in bounties forevery dollar of tax raised from impost duty paid into 
the ; and yet, handicapped in this way, the agricultural de- 
velopment of the country far outstripped the development of manufact- 
ures. 

Thus, sir, under the tariff of 1847, which has been so often stigma- 
tised as a British free-trade tariff, the ratio of increase in the manufact- 
uring industries of the country from 1850 to 1860 was relatively three 
times greater than from 1870 to 1880; while the ratio of increase in 
population from 1870 to 1880 was about the same relatively as from 1850 
to 1860. So that instead of barely holding their own in respect to the 
increase of population as in 1880, their development was as three to one 
between 1850 and 1860 as compared with the increase between 1870 and 
1880. No argument or reasoning can wipe out these facts or hide them 
from just consideration. They are a complete answer to and refuta- 
tion of all the theories and sophistries of protectionists, however fascin- 
ating they may be and however eloquently they may be sustained by 
the false reasoning of their advocates. 

No, Mr. President, these industries will not die out if some of the 
fostering care of the Government shall be withdrawn from them. On 
the contrary, they will thrive and prosper all the better if compelled to 
stand upon their own resources and without the fostering support of 
the Government. The country will prosper all the more when all of 
its industries are placed upon the same level, with favors to none and 
with the burdens of taxation equally distributed and borne by all. 

The attempt to bolster up all of the varied, multifarious, and inter- 
lacing manufactures of a great country like ours must of necessity end 
in failure. As well might a man attempt to lift himself over a fence 
by the straps of the boots on his feet. This kind of protection con- 
sumes itself; it runs in circles, and all its supposed benefits are destroyed 
and dissipated by a subtle law of compensation which from necessity 
enters into and is a part of the system itself. 

The maker of pig-iron demands protection for his manufacture and 

s it; his product is enhanced by the amount of the duty on foreign 
iron, and of necessity each higher form into which iron may be wrought 
must have a compensatory protection to equalize the duty laid upon 
the cradest form of this material, and thus from the lowest to the high- 


est form of the product is transmitted in an increasing rate the effects 
ofthe firstimportation. Iron and steel forms the basis, in a large degree, 
of nearly every plant necessary to carry on covery other industry in the 
land, whether mechanical, manufacturing, agricultural, or mining, and 
each and all of these industries are at once affected by the imposts on 
iron and steel. 

The machinery and plant of the cotton manufacturers and of the 
woolen manufacturers are extensive, almost wholly of iron and steel, and 
come to them enhanced by the tax on iron and steel in all its forms, 
and they appeal to Congress for a like protection, which must take also 
into account the increased cost of machinery made by reason of the 
duties on iron and steel and their manufactures, and a compensating 
duty is given to them, and their manufactures start up under the new 
condition of things. Now, whatisthe result? Manufactures and busi- 
ness are artificially and unnaturally stimulated, everything that is con- 
sumed by the people becomes higher, living more costly, and rents ad- 
vance. Soon the laborers find that the purchasing power of a day’s 
wages is not so great as formerly; they find themselves pinched in their 
living, their necessities increasing, and higher wages are demanded of 
their employers; if not given strikes occur, and when given they find 
it more and more difficult, as time goes on, to make both ends meet, 
and new demands are made, and thuscontentions, bickerings, and strife 
grow between the labor element and the manufacturer. 

The producer of pig-iron now finds that what he gained in protection 
he has lost in the general advancement of everything which entered 
into the cost of its production. He finds himself environed with his 
former difficulties and confronted in hisown market by his old rival, and 
he flees to Congress for more protection. The manufacturers of cotton 
and woolens and of all other manufactures find themselves in the same 
dilemma and they, too, rush to Congress for help; a lobby is formed, and 
pressure is brought to force Congress to yield to their demands. Hav- 
ing made it impossible for the laboring classes to work cheaply by en- 
hancing everything that the laborer consumes, they appeal to Congress 
in the name of American labor, which they have already oppressed, 
which, if granted, is only to repeat the folly of the past. 

Not only is protection self-consuming, but it serves to erect a barier 
between us and the markets of the world. It discourages commerce 
and tends to isolate us from all mankind. Its professed purpose is to 
hold the home market for home manufactures, and to do this it makes 
it impossible for our manufacturers to go abroad or enter foreign inarkets 
with their productions. While it fails to keep out foreign manufact- 
ures, it most effectually keeps our own at home, and so long as we en- 
hance the cost of production by artificial stimulus, so long we shall 
find ourselves unable to enterthe marts of the world upon equal terms, 

The time has come when we must begin to retrace our steps and get 
down from the false position to which the delusive light of protection 
has Jed us, and back to sound and enduring principles of political econ- 
omy. The peopleare demanding it in accents not to be misunderstood, 
and the party that fails to heed the demand will be ground betweer 
the upper and nether millstone of popular disfavor. 


THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I have the consent of my friend 
from Vermont to interrupt this bill by offering a resolution which I 
verily believe is important to the salvation of human life. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has been so overloaded in the upper stories that 
the supports have deflected and are constantly weakening, and there is 
great danger that the mass of materials stored in them will break 
through the floors and descend upon the persons employed there. I 
have a letter from the Architect of the Capitol on this subject, which I 
shall have read if any Senator requires it, which corresponds with the 
information I have received from the Public Printer. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Isee itis a short letter. Let it be read. 

r. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island if 
wé have not had some survey made. I think I remember myself mov- 
ing an amendment to some appropriation bill requiring a survey of the 
Government Printing Office with reference to its safety. 

Mr. MORRILL. That was in reference to fire-escapes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I send up the letter to be read. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk read as follows: 


ARCHITECT'S OFFICE, UNITED STATES CAPITOL, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1883. 

Dear Se: Having frequent occasion to visit the Government Printing Office 
building, I have noticed, and spoken to those in charge, of the dangerous con- 
dition in which some portions of the upper story of the building are from being 
overweighted with material in store. 

The floors of the old portion of this buaine have been so overstrained by 
weight that the joists are considerably d from the right line and in con- 
sequence are diminishing in strength. Even that portion of the extension hav- 
ing iron beams to support the floors is overloaded with weight, This condition 
is so alarming and dangerous that I consider it my duty to bring it to your at- 
tention, and earnestly hope that your honorable committee will take some imme- 
siete action by which the storing of material will be made upon the ground 

loor. 

I wil add that notwithstandi the recent extension to this building, its 
crowded condition remains the same, owing, I presume, to the increased amount 
of work done at that establishment. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
EDWARD CLARK, 
Architect United States Capito, 
Hon. H. B. ANTHONY, 


Chairman Joint Committec on Printing, United States Senate, 


1883. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. The material stored in the Government Printing 
Office consists of paper, which is very heavy indeed, and of stereotype 
plates, which are very heavy; and the weightis becoming quite danger- 
ous. I ask leave to introduce a joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Be it resolved, &c., That the Public Printer be, and he hereby is, directed to re- 
move forthwith from the Government Office so much of the property 


of the United States in the upper stories as shall, in his opinion and in 
the opinion of the Architect of the Capitol, render said building entirely safe for 


the persons em mye therein. 

Sec. 2. That the Public Printer be, and he rege f is, authorized and required 
paras E A of the ronerts oo te bereaved DO MAADE seed the 
sum of $5,000, orso much thereof as shall be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
for the purposes aforesaid. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not think the statements made by the hon- 
orable Senator from Rhode Island have been exaggerated, and it would 
seem that it was necessary to have instant action in relation to the mat- 
ter. Therefore I hope that the resolution will be passed. I do not 
make any objection. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West is eg I wish to inquire whether the $5,000 
named is to purchase a bui Bing or for the rent of a building? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Vor rent of storage room, not to construct a build- 


ing. 
"Sir. DAVIS, of West Virginia, It does not say how long. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I suppose it will have to be applicable until Con- 
shall make an extension of the Government Printing Office. I 
suppose it is necessary to the salvation of human life that that should 
be done. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That I agree to, but whether proper 
caution is used in the expenditure of the money is the question that I 
was thinking of. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the Senator will suggest any caution in the 
expenditure I will accept it very cheerfully. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do not wish to interfere at all; but 
in justice to my friend, the chairman of the committee, I think that 
ought to be seen to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This resolution has not been submitted to the 
Committee on Printing because, from an interview I had with the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to-day, I thought the emergency was so great thatit 
ought to be passed to-day. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PuGu in the chair). The Chair 
hears no objection to receiving and considering the resolution. 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to introduce a joint resolu- 
tion (S. R. 132) authorizing the Public Printer to remove certain ma- 
terial from the Government Printing Office; and it was read three times, 


and passed. 
BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. McPHERSON asked and, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill (S. 2449) to promote the efficiency of the Naval Ob- 
servatory; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

SENATOR FROM COLORADO. 


Mr. CHILCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to a question of privilege. 
I present the credentials of my successor, Hon. Horace A. W. Tabor, 
Senator-elect from the State of Colorado. 

The credentials of the election by the Legislature of Colorado of Mr. 
Tabor, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Henry M. 
Teller for the term ending March 3, 1883, were read. 

Mr. CHILCOTT. Mr. President, the Senator-elect is in the Cham- 
ber and ready to take the oath of office. 

Mr. TABOR advanced to the desk, escorted by Mr. CHILCOTT, and 
the oath prescribed by the act of July 1, 1862, having been adminis- 
tered to Mr. TABOR, he took his seat in the Senate. Wy 


INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF DUTIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5538) to reduce internal-revenue taxation. 

Mr. BECK. When I addressed the Senate this morning I expressed, 
in answer to a variety of interrogatories, the difficulty I had in under- 
standing the provisions of this bill so as to answer intelligently the 
questions put to me relative to the difference in ad valorem between 
the rates now by the committee and those p by the 
Tariff Commission and the present law relative to this schedule. I am 
not going to make a speech in reply to anything that has been said by 
anybody nor even to refer to some things that I thought at one time it 
would be my duty to refer to, but circumstances make it unnecessary. 

I rise only to say that neither the chairman of the committee nor the 
Senator from Rhode Island has in the least degree disputed the calcn- 
lations that I exhibited as to the increase of rates, especially on all that 
class of goods of which there is a importation, amounting to 
$7,290,000, which are raised from 35 to 40 and 45 per cent.; but I de- 
sire now to explain a little further what I meant by saying that in the 
schedule as now classified the percentage could not be told. I can do 
that in a few minutes and then let the vote be taken in any way gen- 
tlemen see fit to vote. 

The present classification, it will be observed, runs up to that class 


of goods not exceeding 40 cents in value, and the tables show that that 
is 47.81 per cent. The Tariff Commission propose to make two classes 
of the goods running up to 40 cents a pound—one class not exceeding 
25 cents a pound, which they classify at 7} cents a pound duty, and 
another class from 25 up to 40 cents a pound, which they classify at 15- 
cents per pound duty. The Finance Committee, following the classifica- 
tion of the Tariff Commission, change the rate of 7} cents a pound to 
10 cents on all grades valued under 25 cents, and the commis- 
sion’s recommendation of 15 cents a pound between 25 and 40 from 51 
to 16 cents a pound. 

When I was asked the question what I understood the ad valorem 
equivalent to be, I said I think very properly, “‘I can not understand it 
and I do not think anybody can.” Thatseems to be criticised. Under 
the present lawat 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem on the 
grade of goods valued at not exceeding 40 centsa pound the equivalent ad 
valorem is 47.81 per cent. The Tariff Commission in the grade not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per pound fix the rate at 74 cents per pound, making 
30 per cent. on the lower grades; in the grade over 25 and not over 40 
cents, if the goods are valued at 26 cents a duty of 15 cents makes 57.60 
per cent., and the increase on that class of goods is 10 per cent. above 
the present law. Then we come to the Finance Committee bill, which 
provides 10 cents a pound upon all goods valued at not over 25 cents a 
pound, that is 40 per cent., and for goods over 25 and not over 40 cents 
a pound, 16 cents. Ifthe are valued at 26 cents in the class over 
25 cents, the duty of 16 cents would be 62 per cent. If the goods are 
valued at 28 cents, the ad valorem is 60 per cent., if the goods are valued 
at 32 cents the ad valorem is 30 per cent., and so each change of a cent 
or two in the value of the goods abroad changes the per cent. upon them 
depending upon the value of the There is an entire change of 
classification, and all that come in of the value of 40 cents and under 
are grouped in one mass, so that it is impossible for me to be able to an- 
swer any Senator what is the effect of that change, what will come in at 
one grade, what will come in at another, how many goods worth 26 
cents which would be at 62 per cent. will come in, how many goods at 
25 cents which would be at 60 per cent. will be imported, how many 
goods worth 32 cents which would be at 50 per cent. will be imported; 
but, observe, all of these rates are higher than the present law, which 
is 47.81 per cent. average; and I think I said very properly that no man 
can understand what this schedule really is. 

I desire to say that the criticism upon that part of the speech that I 
madewill hardly be regarded as a fair one. No. 2 is in the same way; 
and so on through, each of these items that I have made the calculation 
about since I sat down shows the same difficulty in being able to an- 
swer satisfactorily any question regarding a fixed ad valorem, for there 
can be none, as the rates vary, depending upon the actual cost of the 
a as invoiced, and each cent of change makes a difference in the ad 

orem. 

I believe that is a correctstatement. TheSenator from Rhode Island 
will understand what I mean and will see very readily the difficulty I 
had, which he did not seem fully to appreciate, in making the answer I 
did of being unable to understand what would be the importation or 
what would be the percen because each cent of valuation makes a 
difference, and the change from four to seven classes aggravates the 
confusion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think, if the Senator from Kentucky will allow 
me, it reduces instead of increases it. 

Mr. BECK. If you take a certain average, it does reduce. 
take the lower grades, it is a increase. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And if you take all the grades? 

Mr. BECK. If you take all the grades, a fair average, as I said this 
morning, it reduces upon the whole scale $23,000 and over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can make the Senator understand what 
Imean. If he takes all the grades between 40 and 60 cents a pound 
under the old law, he will find that the difference in percentage is 
greater than it is now between 40 and 50 and between 50 and 60. 

Mr. BECK. I do not care to argue that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think there is no doubt about that statement. 

Mr. BECK. Thedifferentaverage will change the percen so that 
it depends altogether on what the are valued at, and you increase 
the risks by the number of changes and the number of classifications. 
Taking them at the lowest, it is a large increase of percentage; taking 
them at the highest, itisa diminution; taking them at the avezage, it is 
a slight decrease. 

I hope as the bill is to be perfected now that the rates will be dimin- 
ished at least as low as the Tariff Commission placed them and instead 
of 10 and 16 cents they will not exceed 7} and 15 cents. Indeed I 
think after all that has been said upon that class of goods 6 and 12 would 
be better than 7} and 15. I have never been able to see why those 
things should be increased up to the rates at which they are put. 

I said I would not repeat anything I had before stated; and I do not- 
care to reply to the suggestions which have been made; but, as has been 
explained by the Senator from North Carolina, I am endeavoring to 
work in the interest of the great mass and at the same time do nobody 
= harm. 

Ir. MCPHERSON. 


If you 


Mr. Presiden’, I have been led to believe, both 


as a member of the Committee on Finance and as a Senator on the 
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floor, that there had been a very large decrease in the cotton schedule 
upon all the lower classes of goods that are largely used by the poorer 
people of the country. Ihave been led also to believe that with regard 
to certain features of the schedule while there had not been practi- 
cally an increase upon the commission’s report, upon the whole there 
had been a reclassification in the committee’s bill. That reclassification 
proposes to do what? To place upon some goods not to-day successfully 
manufactured in this country, requiring skilled labor, requiring im- 

roved new machinery for their man a certain increase of duty 
in order to enable us to manufacture them successfully against the for- 
eign manufacturer. They arevery largely that are luxuries, and 
if any goods should bear a duty itis those. IfI believed that the whole 
tariff schedule relating to cottons was an increase in duty above the 
existing tariff, I should certainly not vote for it, but the whole tariff 
schedule as I understand it proposes a reduction of duty. 

There is one point, however, that I wish to call special attention to, 
which I think the Senator from Rhode Island while on his feet discuss- 
ing the bill did not make entirely plain, and as he is much more con- 
versant with this schedule than I am, I should like to have the explana- 
tion made by him. I call his attention to the paragraph beginning in 
line 1165: 
eepe geteng wisclly af tien, sud ok havein oOmarwieg 
provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

Now, turn to line 1169 and you find the same phraseology except the 
words *‘ fashioned, narrowed, or sha: wholly orin part, by knitting 
machines or frames.’? What is the distinction that we are to draw with 
respect to the manufacture of those classes of goods, one bearing a 35 
per cent. ad valorem and the other 45 percent? Doesit mean that there 
is some ial manufacture? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have two letters here from large manufacturers 
of hosiery, which perhaps if they are read will give the Senater the in- 
formation even better than I can do myself. I can state very briefly 
what the writers say. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That will be better. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Common hosiery of that class, which will be 35 per 
cent. under the bill, is woven in a continuous web around cylinders of 
cotton and it is cut off and the foot sewed on. The other kind are 
fashioned so that they can be woven over a machine, and the feet are 
knit on instead of being sewed on. There is a very t difference, as 
the Senator can see at once; but I think these letters perhaps had bet- 
ter be read. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That is sufficient for my purposes if it is suf- 
ficient for the Senator. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will submit the letters to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, in order that Senators may see them to-morrow. 

The letters were submitted, as follows: 

COTTON-HOSIERY. 
69 STATE STREET, Boston, January 20, 1883. 
Sim; The Lawrence Manufacturing Company of Lowell, Massachusetts, con- 


stituents of yours, desire through me to prea upon your consideration the vital 
importance to hosiery manufacturers of establishing a duty of at least 45 per 


ry 
cent. on fashioned cotton hosiery. 

The effect of the present rate of 35 per cent. on all kinds of cotton hosiery has 
been to establish so firmly the man ure of the commonest sort of the same, 
to wit, hosiery cut from a circular knit web, sewed on sewing machines and 

ressed on shaping-boards, that the home market is practically supplied. The 

ter kinds of cotton hosiery, to wit, those knit on fashioning-machines and 
distinguished in the trade from those cut, sewed, and pressed, are supplied by 


importers. 

These better kinds can not be made in this country, because the 35 per cent. 
duty will not cover the extra cost of importing machines and paying the skilled 
labor required to run them. It is, therefore, to establish a new industry that 
the new duty of 45 per cent. is required. If, however, 45 cent. should be 
prow to be insufficient to establish this new ind „it will be fully needed to 

cep out of this marketa flood of cheap-fashioned hosiery now made in Germany 
and po gwen which would ruin the already established manufacture of the com- 
mon-cut ery. 

If I have succeeded at all in making myself understood, you will perceive the 
absolute necessity of an increase of duty on fashioned hosiery sufficient to keep 
out the foreign product. 

By means thereof it is hoped that a new mpeg Hong A be started, and at any 
rate the established monay may be protected. This end, of course, might be 
gained by confounding all hosiery in one class and increasi: aa the duty to 45 per 
cent., and no doubt custom-house officials would prefer an arrangement, 
It is suggested, however, that the true requirements of manufacturers are more 
-clearly expressed and unde: the separation of hosiery into two classes 
and oning for an increase of duty for that class only which needs it, 


ery ly, yours, 
LUCIUS M. SARGENT, 
Treasurer Lawrence Manufacturing Company. 
Corrox anp Corron Goonps.—Hosiery clauses. 

I. On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, and all goods made on 
knitting-machines or frames, composed wholly of cotton, and not herein other- 
wise provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. , 

IL. On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, fashioned, narrowed, or 
shaped, wholly or in part, by knitting-machines or frames or knit by hand, and 
composed wholly of cotton, 45 per cent. ad valorem, 

The Tariff Commission in its bill proposed 40 per cent. ad valorem on all cot- 
ton knit . The additional 5 per cent, on the classes of enumerated 
in clause I is unnecessary, as the present rate of 35 per cent. gives all the protec- 
tion needed. We desire the additional rate on the classes of goods mentioned 
in clause II, for the following reasons: 

F: Because up to the present timeall the mills in the country making cot- 
ton knit goods have been compelled to confine themselves to the manufacture 
of the common grades known as cut goods (made up wholly on sewing ma- 
chines) on account of the great difference between the cost of labor here and in 
Germany and France. 


Second. We believe the slight increase asked for on the classes of goods 

fied ewe il po oe us to make a beginning in this branch of rig oa 
; ani 

Third. That a beginning once made our skilled mechanics will be encouraged 

bd (pare machinery adapted to the manufacture of the better kinds of cotton 


We give below a few items sep into the cost of fashioned or narrowed 


hose, with a com: n of rates maida’ d hich 
pops me pariso: iria on and here, w shows, we think, 
| Saxony. aa a 


It may not be out of place here to state that the English manufacturers, find- 
ing the continental competition so severe, and finding that it interfered with their 
ace. Saye mart — a SK o Har own pp go Con ay taking advantage of 

w o and seam their goods; they then carry them 
back to England to be finished and sold as British od a tate 

We refer you to the customs returnsof June 30, 1882, in which it is shown that 
nearly $8,000,000 worth of fine cotton hosiery passed through the custom-houses 
during the year ending on that day, the valos of which to consumers was not 
far from $12,000,000. The time has come when we should be making a portion 
of the goods of the better classes required by our le. 

With the slight assistance asked for, we are confident that we can make a 
beginning now, and in time command the trade of the country. 

AMOS A. LAWRENCE, 
Ipswich Mills, Gilmanton Mills, 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
President Lawrence Manufacturing Company. 
EDMUND DWIGHT, 
Treasurer Boston Manufacturing Company. 
_ Mr. MCPHERSON. _ There is one particular feature of this cotton 
industry of which I wish to speak. It will be found at line 1181: 

Spool-thread of cotton, 7 cents per dozen spools, containing, &c, 

The existing duty, if I understand it, upon cotton spools is 6 cents 
per dozen and 30 per cent. ad valorem. Nobody will argue that this 
is not a very great reduction on the existing tariff. 

I wish here tosay that with respect to the price paid for labor abroad 
and in this country I simply offer and ask to have published as part of 
my statement a letter sent me by the Clark Thread Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey, which is one of the largest establishments in this 
country and also the largest manufacturers abroad. They state here 
and show conclusively, taken from their pay schedule, the weekly 
pay-roll, that the average prices paid for labor in Newark above those 
paid at Paisley are 121} per cent. in favor of the Newark manufactory. 

CLARK THREAD COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J., January 31, 1883, 

Dear Sır: Your telegram of the 30th came duly to hand. Below we send you, 
as requested, a statement of the ave wages paid in Paisley and Newark for 
the same kind of work, and showing the tage in Newark over Paisley. 
We sent the original telegram from which these rates were taken, together with 


our statement, to Senator ALDRICH, of Rhode Island, who no doubt has them 
now: 


Newark 
Work. Paisley. | Newark. over 
Paisley. 
Weekly. Per cent. 
$s 00 130 
5 50 120 
8 00 $0 
70 88 
7 00 70 
8 00 146 
20 00 190 
9 50 138 


An average over all of 121; per cent. 
Yours, respectfully, 


WILLIAM CLARK, Treasurer. 

Hon. J. R. MCPHERSON, 

Senate Financial Committee. 

It is here proposed to reduce the tariff over what is said to be the esti- 
mate of reduction made by the Tariff Commission. The present rate 
of duty is equal to 76.80 per cent. ad valorem, and it is proposed to re- 
duce it under this legislation to 45, or between 46 and 50 per 
cent. It can be said that there is an increase of duty. If I believed 
that there was an incrcase in the cotton schedule or in any schedule in 
the whole tariff bill before us that was in excess of a revenue basis or 
a revenue limit, I should be in favor of some reduction; but I want to 
do justice to the labor and the industries of this country. There should 
be sufficient discrimination made in this tariff bill particularly in those 
articles of industry made largely by labor and the expense and cost of 
which is mainly made up of labor, and we should certainly discriminate 
in their favor in making this tariff. 

Mr. BECK. I wish toask the Senator from New Jersey whether he 
does not know that in the items increased from 35 per cent. to 45 and 
40 per cent., as proposed in this bill, there is an increase of $1,500,000 
in those items alone, and I ask him what excuse he thinks there is for 
raising from 35 to 45 per cent. beyond what the present law gives as 
protection on that class of goods, the revenue from which is $7,000,000? 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. I will give the Senator my answer. 

Mr. BECK. I should like to hear it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. My answer with respect to the particular ques- 
tion is that if there is any industry which is prosecuted and conducted 
abroad that we are conducting here, I certainly am in favor of giving 
to that home industry protection, particularly upon the finer grades of 
goods requiring improved inery, such perhaps as we have not to- 
day to the same extent as they have abroad. Neither have we the 
skilled labor; we have not the experience; we have none of the advan- 
tages that they have by along system and by a long series of operations, 
and having amarkettodispose of them here without any limit whatever 
as to price, because there would be nocompetition against them, having 
a monopoly of the business. 

I am in favor of some competition in that business, andI am in favor 
of creating and building up an industry that will in the end, perhaps 
not in the present but in the immediate future, tend to reduce the cost 
even of those products. At the same time the Senator will observe 
that we have vastly reduced the taxation upon the cheaper grades of 


Mr. BECK. Upon one little item that brings in hardly anything, 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. McPHERSON, Take the items from line 1121 down to line 
1164, cotton thread, yarn, yarn warp, &c., and cotton goods bleached 
and unbleached, &e.; we certainly have reduced the duty according to 
the statement made by the chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Vermont. It has been very much reduced. That is substantially 
all I wish to say about it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, after the clear and admirable state- 
ment of my colleague [Mr. ALDRICH] nothing is left for me to say but 
‘ditto to Mr. Burke.” I wish, however, to call the attention of some 
of the Senators on the other side of the Chamber to the greater impor- 
tance to them than to us of protection to textile manufactures. 

The States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama 
are destined to be the great centers of man ing in this country. 
Their abundant water-power, their congenial climate, their proximity 
to the raw material, which is a matter of great importance, for it saves 
the expense of baling and injury to the cotton by compression of the sta- 
ple, all point out that they are to be the future producers of textile 
fabrics. I think thata protection to the manufacturer of cotton is more 
important to those States than to any State in New England. The bill 
reduces the rates upon all the articles of common use used by ordinary 
people in the humbler walks of life and makes an increase upon nothing 
but upon fine hosiery, upon Nottingham laces, window curtains, gimps, 
and insertings, which are objects of luxury; and according to every 
theory of revenue objects of luxury should be taxed more than those of 
necessity. 

By directing a portion of our looms and spindles into this manufacture 
we shall release them to the Southern States, which already surpass us 
in the profit of manufacturing the coarser fabrics. The millsin Georgia 
and in North Carolina and South Carolina have made money during the 
last year, while our mills have not paid the interest on the investment. 
It seems to me that those Senators must see the importance of continu- 
ing and extending this protection, in order that they may have the ad- 
vantage. We have built up New England in a great degree by our 
textile manufactures. The same avenues are open and more easily to 
our Southern brethren. We look with favor upon the extension of the 
textile manufactures to the South. They assimilate us to them; they 
make a common interest, and tend to bind us together as oné people. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, Ihavedesired very much, and almost 
until my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] made his last re- 
marks, to vote for the proposition of his colleague [Mr. ALDRICH], but 
really the impression left upon my mind now is against such a co 
for, if I understand the argument just made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, the result that would be accomplished by it would be this: The 
Southern cotton factories now make coarse cotton The factories 
in the Senator’s section of the country p to make still finer 
‘Thus it seemed to meif I voted for that proposition, and should give the 
vote I wished to give, I should be voting for discrimination against lux- 
uries and in favor of the necessaries of life. But the Senator from Rhode 
Island has not left me that option. By his remarks he has satisfied me 
that the effect of the proposition is to increase the duty, the protection 
upon articles which the North p to manufacture, and to reduce 
the protection upon that class of articles which they would leave to the 
South to manufacture. 

With that view of the case, I can not vote for this proposition. The 
Senator says this scheme reduces the duty upon coarser fabrics which 
are to be manufactured in the South and increases the duty upon the 
higher order of fabrics that they propose to manufacture at the North. 
Really, coming from the South as I do, I can not vote for it, if Iam 
right in that apprehension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PucH in the chair). The Chair 
is not advised that any amendment has been offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [ Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. RANSOM. I spokeof the proposition of theSenator from Rhode 
peu though it is the proposition of the committee which he has in 

is charge. 


Mr. BECK. The Finance Committee have amended the Tariff Com- 
mission report by increasing the duty largely. That is the amendment 


of the committee. 

Mr. RANSOM. I will state to my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] that while I am anxious to vote for the proposition which 
he has been suggesting here, I am influenced in my action very strongly 
by the way his colleague put the question to the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Theobjectof the bill as proposed by the Committed 
on Finance is to afford protection toall classes of cotton manufacturers, 
and if possible to promote the business and to increase it, and we be- 
lieve that this object is accomplished by the provisions of the bill. 
While the existing law gives ample protection to all the lower grades it 
gives no protection at all to the highest grades. Ourdesire is to have this 
finer class of manufactured in this country. It can not be done 
atthe present rate of duty. All ordinary grades can be manufactured 
under the committee’s bill as well as under the present law. 

While my colleague says very truly that the rates upon all the lower 
classes of goods have been considerably reduced, they have not been re- 
duced (and I state it frankly) to a point that would allow them to be 
imported to any greatextent. The duties still afford, and are intended 
to afford, ample protection for all the lower classes of manufactured 
goods. The duties now are unn ily high. There would be no 
imports under our present bill of any consequence. There is a large 
class of goods not made in this country which may be made if we can 
get a little additional protection. 

I desire to read upon that point very briefly from a letter written by 
Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, a very intelligent gentleman of Boston, and treas- 
urer of the Hadley Manufacturing Company. He says: 

The difficulty we have in competing with England in these five yarns— 

That appliés to the clause now under consideration— 


arises chiefly from the vastly i ierd cost of machinery here, the very much 
higher cost of skilled labor, and the very small product, With heavy roducts, 
low-cost in which raw material formsa large part of the cost, and in which 
gore bor is chiefly employed, we can make cotton cloth to compete with 


That is the fact to which the Senator alluded; he thinks us amply 
protected by this bill. 

But the case is ge different in regard to fine yarns. In this trade, which is 
in an early stage here, besides the disadvan! stated above, we have tomake 
a great variety of sizes and stylesin one m: This involves many changes, 
and this takes time and labor and reduces product. These reasons are really 
conclusive, little as manufacturers even who do not make such can A 
preciate them. Mr. Whitman built the Arlington Mills specialiy adapted 
atone &c,, and yet he has been impo: SP's, and under the present tar- 

, and is forced down to lower numbers; but a serious reduction of duty on 
yaoa would bring in lish yarns to be ES on spools here. I know you 

ve no time to spare, but I thought some of the above points might be useful 
in case of discussion, and the list of prices shows a continuous decline under 
the influence of home competition. Underthe proposed tariff, I think England 
could send forty 2-ply here at prices that wo leave us little or no profit. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I was not present in the Committee 
on Finance, I was unavoidably detained from my place there, at the time 
this cotton schedule was under consideration; but I have endeavored to 
discover the meaning of the proposition now brought here, and I have 
not up to this time been very successful. 

The Tariff Commission in their report upon this subject use the fol- 
lowing language: 

Few industries ha oyed a 
try as that of cotton manulpoture..‘The following MNAO exhibit from the 
Psy ~ reports shows the progress of cotton manufacturesin the United States for 

Then follows a schedule which I will not fatigue the Senate or my- 
self by reading. 
T yyy rng 
for for an intelligent inquiry into their present condition and needs, the 
cotton industry, with an ann DA ncaa’ $210,000,000, has only been represented 
by one, and that the smallest, of its branches. e 

That I think would indicate on the part of the cotton manufacturing 
interests a condition of entire security and their entire acquiescence in 
the present law as it now stands ; but, as seems to have been the cus- 
tom with the Tariff Commission, the whole subject was handed over to 
be arranged and reported on by interested and private experts in this par- 
ticular branch of man and what hasbeen theresult? Thecom- 
mission complain of and criticise the present obscure and complicated 
condition of the tariff, and recommend reduction and simplification, 
but when we come to look at the numerous schedules they present, so 
far from having been simplified, we have on the contrary many additional 
shades and variations and discriminations thatare not to be found even 
in the present complicated, obscure, and incongruous tariff law. 

I doubt very much whether any but a very close and practical stu- 
dent of cotton manufacturing can make head or tail out of the schedule 
as it is presented to the Senate. There are certain figures, however, 
that I can scarcely suppose were intended to mislead, and between 
those figures there is an obvious comparison.. 

The scale of duties proposed by the Tariff Commission has been in- 
creased some 33 per cent. by the Committee on Finance; that is tosay, 
take the first allocation of duty to be found on line 1125, that where 
certain cotton threads, yarns, do not exceed 25 cents per pound, 
the Tariff Commission propose 7i cents per pound, the Finance Com- 
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mittee now propose 10, anincrease of 33per cent. In the following case, 
where the valuation is from 25 cents per pound and not exceeding 40, 
the Tariff Commission proposed 15, the Committee on Finance increased 
it to 16, an increase duty of some 7 per cent. The next line shows an 
increase of 10 per cent., and so you have a steadily advancing rate of 
tax. 

I am not enough of a cotton expert, nor do I think that a tariff bill 
should be so drawn as to require an expert to understand every feature 
of it. These laws are not to be administered by man ing ex- 
perts. They are to be administered either by courts of justice or by 
mere administrative officers, chosen with a fair regard to their intelli- 


ce. 
ott is this result the people of this country might just as well under- 
stand. It is one leaf out of the whole book of proposed tariff arrange- 
ment that in affixing the duties the commission have handed the sub- 
ject in question over to the parties directly in interest to arrange it as 
best suited their private interests and views; and what has beea the 
result? An immense amount of intelligent, ingenious but disingenu- 
ous concealment and the aggregation of duty. 

We do not know who our correspondents all are. But I take it for 
granted that a man may be an importer of merchandise and yet be a 
perfectly honorable man. Ihave here acircular—I supposeevery other 
member of the Senate has received it—in which, after referring to the 
fact that the object for which the Tariff Commission was organized was 
a reduction and revision of the present tariff, and that the contrary 
result has been reached and that we witness an advance and a compli- 
cation, the writer says: 

In the present tariff on cotton under the heading cotton hosiery, cotton 
velvets, cotton nets, cotton braids, s and drawers, &c., the rate is 35 per 
cent., and the committee propose to advance this duty to 45 per cent. 

He speaks of cotton goods very properly as ‘‘a necessity,” and de- 
clares that they are fully protected by an ad yalorem duty of 35 per 
cent., and that after you advance the duty beyond that you reach the 
point of prohibition. The tables read here by the Senator from North 
Carolina and also by the Senator from Kentucky disclose the fact that 
the small amount of duty collected proves the tax to be almost abso- 
lutely prohibitory. 

This class of goods is the class for the great masses of the people of 
thiscountry. Thevaluewhich is consumed in this country of the class 
of goods now under consideration is counted almost by hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and the mere pittance, the petty fraction that your 
custom-house receipts disclose, will tell you what the effect of the tax has 
been—to yield no revenue and yet necessarily to enhance greatly the cost 
to the American consumer. 

I am very sure that there is in the proposition of the Committee on 
Finance no reduction, but, on the contrary, a substantial advance in the 
tax, and that upon articles of popular use this falls upon the great body 
of the laboring or poorer people of the United States. 

I shall regret to see this provision adopted. I feel, and can not but 
feel that I am voting in the dark in a great degree in approving of this 
measure or in voting atalluponit. Isay that it isa commentary upon 
a law when a man accustomed to the consideration of laws, a man ac- 
customed to draw laws, to vote upon and discriminate upon them, when 
I try my best to understand the meaning and effect of this tax law by 
sitting down for weeks to try to comprehend it and am yet unable to do 
so, it can not be called a law fit fora republic. I claim for myself an 
average amount of intelligence, and I claim for myself an average 
amount of honest intent to come at the meaning of these public pro- 
visions. I have here on my table encyclopedias; I read statistics; I 
open my mind to testimony and evidence from any quarter I can get it; 
I converse with any man I can who is competent to instruct me, and Í 
come now to confront a measure on which I am called to vote, and I 
state to the Senate not only I can not understand it, but I have not 
heard it intelligently explained by a member of the committee. Why 
is it? It is because the subject has been handed over to ingenious ex- 
perts in the particular manufacture, who have arranged it in such diver- 
sified and complicated fashion that its consequences and results can 
not be understood by those uninitiated in the mysteries of cotton man- 

ure. 

Mr. President, where in any other range of human action do you find 
the man who has especial and personal interest called upon to be judge 
and jury and advocate in his own case? I say that in every other de- 
partment of life we seek out disinterested men to adjudicate where there 
are conflicting interests; and in regard to this tariff, from first to last, 
what result has been reached? Ido not condemn a man who speaks 
according to his interest. He has a right tobe heard. Let us hear 
what he has to say; but I do say that I would not hand over to him the 
arrangement and decision of a public question, and have him return 
such a measure as this; and I do no injustice to my own intelligence 
or to that of my fellow-members in this body when I say that when 
they vote upon this proposition there will not be one man in the Sen- 
ate scarcely who will properly understand it, or who at least seems 
eapable of lucidly explaining its practical effects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the principle of this schedule is 
that it reduces the tax upon all the lower grades of cotton manufacture 
and increases the tax upon the higher grades, upon the idea that the 


superiority, as is acknowledged by the gentlemen on the other side, of 
our inery, of our own operatives, and of our propinquity to the 
source of supply, will enable our man rs to drive out the foreign 
article from our market without any tax at all; but upon the higher 
and better grades of cotton manufacture they propose in this schedule 
to drive them out by increasing the tax, and the plea is that these bet- 
ter grades of cotton goods are luxuries. 

I ask Senators to tell me of one single manufacture of cotton that is 
aluxury. Fine articles are made of wool and silk, but there is not an 
article in this whole schedule which is not as much a luxury to our 
people as the lower grades of cotton manufacture. They are worn by 
the wives and daughters of the mechanics and laboring people of the 
country, and for Sunday dresses if for nothing else. They are univer- 
sal in their use, and as much necessaries as brown sheeting itself to our 
people. Itis apparent to my mind that the whole schedule is gotten 
up on the idea of excluding by a high tax those grades of cotton manu- 
facture such as are produced by the superiority of our machinery and 
the intelligence of our operatives. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Perhaps I ought to say a word in answer to the 
criticism of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. He alluded 
to the changes in the present bill from the Tariff Commission report. 
While there may be ones upon fine cotton-wear, that is the only 
change in that direction in the bill. On all the kindsof goods that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] has just been alluding to, the 
bill reported from the committee is a reduction from the Tariff Com- 
mission report. If the Senator from Kentucky thinks that lace and 
lace window-curtains are necessities, if they are to Kentucky they are 
not to New England. If they are used in every family in Kentucky 
they are not used in every family in New England. Our people do not 
consider them necessities; they would consider them luxuries. If lace 
window-curtains, embroideries, and velvets are to be included as neces- 
sities, then I have to commence the study of manufacture over again. 
I say they are luxuries, and entitled even from the position of a free- 
trader to be taxed for revenue, and from the position of a protectionist 
they ought to be taxed to enable them to be made here—oither horn of 
the dilemma you may see fit to take. From either position they ought 
to be taxed; not taxed unduly, I submit, but taxed so as to be made to 
pay revenue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call the Senator’s attention to the paragraph 
beginning at line 1165: 

On stockings, hose, half-hose, shirts, and drawers, and all goods made on 
knitting machines and frames, composed wholly of cotton, and not berein other- 
wise provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

I ask the Senator if he calls those luxuries? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have tried to explain to the Senate, and I think 
the Senator from Kentucky could not have been in his seat when I ex- 
plained it, that that applies only to the finer classof hosiery. All the 
common hosiery is included at 25 per cent. in the lines preceding the 
paragraph which the Senator has just read. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not like to have even the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BAYARD] condemn this bill by giving it a bad name, that 
there is something in it that he can not understand and therefore no- 
body else can. The rates of duty under the phraseology of the first 
paragraph from line 1120 toand including 1164 are simplified from the 
present law. Asthey stand in the bill it presents simply a specific rate 
of duty of so much per pound or so much per yard. Under the exist- 
ing law is presented the same thing with an ad valorem rate. If there 
is anything difficult to understand about it I do not so estimateit. All 
beyond that from line 1165 to line 1180 is an ad valorem rate. Isthere 
anything incomprehensible in an ad valorem rate? Then the last para- 
graph upon spool thread is simply placing it at 7 cents adozen, without 
anything ad valorem, as exists in the present law. It seems to me the 
position taken by the distinguished Senator from Delaware, that this is 
an incomprehensible mode of framing a bill, is entirely untenable. It 
is as plain as a pike-staff, ad valorem or specific, by the pound or by 
the yard or by the dozen. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to amend by striking out after the word 
tí form,” in line 1124, all down to and including line 1138, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Valued at not exceeding 2 cents per pound, 10 cents per pound; valued at 
over 25 cents per pound, and not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 16 cents per 

und; valued at over 40 cents per pound, and not exceeding 59 cents per pound, 
22 cents per pound; valued at over 50 cents per pound, and not exceeding 60 
Frant. pat pound, 27 cents per pound; valued at over 60 cents per pound, and not 
ex ing 70 cents par ponia 35 cents per pound; valued at over 70 cents per 
pound, and not ex ing 80 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound; valued at 
over 80 cents per pound, and not exceeding $1 per pound, 50 cents per pound; 
valued at over $1 per pound, 50 per cent, ad valorem. 


And inserting in lieu thereof ‘30 per cent. ad valorem;"’ so as to read: 


Cotton th arn, Warps, or warp-yarn, whether single or advanced beyond 
the condition o! dins by twisting we or more single yarns together, whether 
on ms or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or in any other form, 30 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Mr. HARRIS. The whole object of that amendment is to fix one 
uniform rate for these threads and cotton-yarns and slightly reduce the 
rate of taxation now imposed by law. Itisalsoaslight reduction below 
the report of the Tariff Commission, but within, I think very clearly, a 
fair and rather a high revenue point. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I will only say in response that the Tariff Com- 
mission in their report make this statement: 

If the rate of duty on yarns costing over 80 cents is placed below 50 per cent, 
ad valorem, it will be impossible for mills now in operation to continue the man- 
ufacture of these numbers, excepting at a reduction in the wages to the working 
people that will be oppressive, the average ad valorem rate on these goods being 
now 54 per cent.; and the commission suggests that all this yarn be placed at 50 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. . The raw material is in this country, whereas in 
England the raw material has to be carried from here there and be 
manufactured and brought back here before it can come into competi- 
tion here; and when it comes, it comes burdened with our rate of duty, 
burdened with the percentage of the importing merchant before it can 
be sold, burdened with the cost of transportation and commissions; 
and I cannot see why there should be required on these articles any 
very large amountof duty in order to furnish protection to our industries. 
Certainly 30 per cent. is enough; 50 per cent. surely can not be re- 

uired. 
$ Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have examined this cotton sched- 
ule with all the industry possible, but without much intelligence in con- 
nection with it. I believe that the Senate in striking out this cotton 
schedule strikes at the wrong place. A duty of 30 percent. on the manu- 
facture of cotton yarn, if we can believe the testimony of witnesses and 
ourexperience heretofore, is not sufficient. Thisindustry, as I am told, 
has only been established in the last tenor twelve years. Although we 
have manufactured cotton cloths for many years, yet the manufacture 

-of cotton yarns is comparatively new. 

Mr. HARRIS. Notsuflicientforwhat? Is not sufficient to raise the 
amount of revenue that the Government will probably need to answer 
its legitimate purposes and pay its necessary expenses? Is it sufficient 
for that? 

Mr. SHERMAN. All that I want is to make the duty sufficient to 

-cover the difference between labor measured by the English standard 
and labor measured by the American standard. If anybody can sat- 
isfy me on that point I will vote for his proposition. I do not want 
our operatives to work at th» wages that are confessedly paid in cotton- 
mills in England. 

Let me give the Senate some figures to show that I have examined 
this matter. The present rate of duty is 47 per cent. and over. It is 
now proposed by this bill to reduce that rate somewhat. The present 
duty is 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem. This bill pro- 
poses to drop the 20 per cent. ad valorem and to leave the duty stand 
at 10 cents a pound. There isa palpable reduction and it seems to me 
itisenough. It reduces the tax 20 per cent. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will observe that there is a double classi- 
fication here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iintend to show that. I have the figures. On 
two grades of this cotton-yarn the duty is slightly raised, one by trans- 
ferring from one class to another; and on the highest grade, where the 
old rate was 50 per cent., it is slightly increased, so as to apply the in- 
creased rate to articles valued at over 80 cents a paei but there is a 
reduction proposed on these yarns as a rule, and that is plainly and 
easily observed. 

If 20 per cent. is thrown off the duty on these yarns it seems to me 
that is a reasonable reduction and all that should be asked. That re- 
duction is not carried through all the classifications, but it is carried 
through those that are commonly used by our own people. The others 
are very fine yarns, valued at over 80 cents a pound. 

This price shows that they must be of a very high grade, and on that 

e the duty is slightly increased. I ask the Senator from Kentucky 
if it is increased in any of the other classifications except in the item 
where a transfer is made? 

Mr. BECK. Oh, yes; I think it is. It is certainly increased very 
largely above the report of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam not speaking of that now. 

Mr. BECK. A complicated statement will have to be goneinto. As 
to the increase over the present law I am not prepared to answer. The 
rate is increased over the Tariff Commission’s report, and it is a very 
large increase above the recommendation of the commission. 

The Senator from Ohio will allow me one other word. There is no 
unfairness in having a uniform rate, some per cent., instead of these 
changes of classification and doubling from 10 to 16 cents in value and 
from 35 to 45 per cent. in the duty, opening the temptation to fraud 
where a difference of half a cent may be shown. Let there be a uni- 
form rate on all, increasing in amount as the value goes up. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwas not mistaken. On examining further I see 
that the only classification on which there is an increase over the pres- 
ent tariff is on the last item, yarns worth more than $1 per pound, and 
there the duty is put at 50 per cent. ad valorem. It is true that the 
Tariff Commission proposed much lower rates; they proposed a much 
larger reduction; but the reduction now proposed by the Committee on 
Finance and approved, so far as we can learn, by those engaged in the 
business, is on thread a general reduction of 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
and only on the two higher grades is there a slight increase; that is to 
say, 2 50 per cent. ad valorem is applied to all yarn worth more than 
$1 a pound, while the former rate was 50 cenis a pound on all over 
30 cents a pound. So if there were yarns of the value of a dollar and 
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a quarter a pound this would make a slight increase on that class of 
yarns, but they must be, as a matter of course, of the very finest pos- 
sible kind. So I cannot vote with theSenator from Tennessee. ‘Thirty 
per cent. is not enough to measure the difference in the price of labor. 
It is less than it has ever been on this article, so far as I know. Š 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Ohio compromise on 35 per 
cent. ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir; I do not compromise on any ad valorem 
duty on an article of this kind. Itshould bespecific. I think the rates 
proposed by the Committee on Finanse upon yarns.are about right. 
‘Where there is a fair reduction and a plain reduction there can be no 
controversy about it, and a plain man can understand that the present 
duty is changed to the extent of the ad valorem except on two grades. 
re there is a palpable reduction, and I think that is enough on this in- 

ustry. 


The coarser yarns have been manufactured in this country for a long 
time; but on the finer yarns, the making of which is a very beautiful 
process of manufacture, it is only recently that- we have been able to 
compete with the English manufacturers. I wish to keep up that com- 
petition by giving to our laboring men a sufficient protection to enable 
the employers of those laboring men to pay them American instead of 
English wages. 

Mr. BECK. The inconsistency of the position of the Senator from 
Ohio is illustrated in this, he is willing to let the laboring man, for 
whom he has a wonderful affection lately, work and compete with the 
English pauper at 10 cents a pound on all goods valued at not exceed- 
ing 25 cents, but if they are worth 25} cents he is to have 16 cents a 
pound; when the value is not exceeding 70 cents he is to have 35 cents 
a pound, and if it is 174 cents he is to have 40 cents a pound. He pro- 
poses in the interest of fairness and of labor to jump at a purely arbi- 
trary point from 10 to 16, from 16 to 22, from 22 to 27, from 27 to 35, 
from 35 to 40, from 40 to 50, regardless of ad valorems when the ad va- 
lorems between the different arbitrary points where the jump is made 
may depend on only half a cent in value, and to open the door to all 
sorts of fraud in undervaluation to get in the goods at the lower rate of 
duty rather than the higher. 

Whatever is the fair valuation of these goods let all of one class be 
fixed at one rate, without any arbitrary stopping-places where the in- 
creases made by the present proposition are from 4 to 7, and let us all pay 
a fair valuation up to the highest grade, whether it is 30 or 35 or any 
other per cent., instead of having the door opened to so much fraud by 
basing a specific upon an ad valorem and making so many arbitrary 
stopping-places where the duty rises 10, 15, and 20 per cent. without 
any assignable cause. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I askthe Senator from Kentucky a question? 
I do not wish to interrupt the even tenor of this debate and have not 
done so very often. I ask whether his criticism about these arbitrary 
stopping-places, as he calls them, does not apply to every provision of 
a specific nature where there are classifications in this bill, and does it 
not necessarily apply to every species of classification? Wemust have 
an arbitrary stopping-place somewhere, just as in the courts; nobody 
can sue in a court of the United States unless his claim is $500. Ifa 
man has a claim of $499 he can not sue there. How can you get ever 
any practical legislation unless you have classifications? There is a 
necessity for putting the limit somewhere; and will not every limit be 
open to the same philosophic objection that the Senator from Kentucky 
has stated? 

Mr. BECK. I will answer the Senator in this way: Here is a class 
of goods all of the same quality, being ‘‘cotton threads, yarns, warp- 
yarn for weaving, whether single or advanced beyond the condition of 
single by twisting two or more single yarns together, whether on beams 
or in bundles, skeins, or cops, in any other form’’—all the same class of 


goods. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Whatdoes the Senator mean by the same quantity ? 

Mr. BECK. The same class of goods with different values. The 
present Jaw was pronounced obscure, because it made four classes out 
of these yarns all of the same character though differing in value. Now, 
we propose to make seven classes instead of four, making seven jumps 
instead of four, whereas it would simplify it very greatly to lay a cer- 
tain ad valorem upon all, and the ad valorem would of course increase 
the tax according to the value. Why make these difficulties? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ifproperly administered, if you could avoid fraud, 
the ad valorem on a home valuation would be the most philosophic of 
all possible methods of tariff taxation; but human experience has proved 
that you can not do it, and you are cheated all thetime. Now if these 
gentlemen have increased the number of jumps from four to seven, then 
they must have diminished the number of the distances at each jump, 
and therefore they come more nearly to a classification ad valorem than 
they would have if they only had two classes. 

Mr. BECK. The invoice of each has to settle what the ad valorem 
is, and wherever you base a specific upon an ad valorem, as I have stated 
repeatedly, the tendency to fraud is increased as you come near the 
point where the jump takes place to bring it to the lower rate always, 
and you havo every difficulty of the ad valorem in this system of seven 
classifications, with the specific based upon an ad valorem, with a great 
inducement to make a false ad valorem, all of which is removed by the 
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proposition of the Senator from Tennessee to make each grade 
or 35 per cent., according 


preserved. Thatis better than the schedule with seven grades 
to go through, with great temptation to commit fraud by cutting down 
every time a change is made. 

Mr. MAXEY. The theory seems to be that as far as the specific 
duty is concerned that is very honest and very fair; but so far as the 
ad valorem is concerned it is very dishonest. Hence, according to 
the theory, the schedule here proposed is a hermaphrodite, partly hon- 
est and partly a swindle. 

Mr. FRYE. I simply want to remind the Senator from Kentucky 
that the day before yesterday he voted for twenty-five jumps on sugar 
and against an ad valorem duty on sugar. 

Mr. BECK. We have all sorts of absurd things to do in making up 
a tariff, and ifit has got to be the style now, as it seems to be, of gen- 
tlemen to tell everybody how inconsistent he has been, that he votes 
for this, that, and the other, and for lumber and for sugar and for rice, 
and to make it a personal issue as to how each man votes, let me tell 
the Senator from Maine that he voted for a pretty high tariff this morn- 
ing—I think on starch. But I believe I have never thrown up to any 
Senator how he has voted. I may vote for a certain duty on sugar, but 
if I can simplify matters—and this in a clear case—why not do it, even 
if upon sugar I did some inconsistent thing? But there was a class of 
sugars ng from the very lowest to the very highest that no one rate 
should reach, and it was stated that we had a polariscope test that was 
accurate as to sugars, and that the world was using it and the mer- 
chants were using it. It was said that we had had t frauds on the 
color standard alone. So I decided to do the best thing I could. I 
am doing the same thing now. That is all. I do not want to base 

ifics on ad valorems if I can help it. Onsugar I base theduty upon 
the polariscope, which science and the consent of the country seemed 
to regard as the nearest approach to rightthat wecould get. Thatwas 
all there was of it. I will say to the Senator from Maine that I doa 
great many inconsistent things, and it would be hardly worth while for 
him to talk to me about consistency. 

Mr. FRYE. I admit it. 

Mr. MAXEY. Thereareagreat many inconsistentthingsdone. The 
other day the Senator from Mississippi [ Mr. GEORGE], fora reason which 
I thought was very powerful, proposed to introduce machinery for the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods at a charge of 10 per cent.; 
and I noticed that the Senator from Maine and his colleagues generally 
voted solidly against that proposition; and yet I find that the Cong 
of the United States when it was overwhelmingly Republican in both 
Houses did sustain a proposition to admit machinery for the manufact- 
are af beet-sugar free of duty. This was done at the first session of the 
Thirty-ninth Congress in 1867 (Statutes at Large, volume 14, page 310) 
for one year, and at the second session of that Co: they mended 
their ways, they got a good deal better, and the second section of the 
joint resolution passed March 2, 1867, provided: 

And be it further resolved, That from and after the passage of this resolution 
machinery for the manufacture of beet-sugar, and imported for that purpose 
solely, shall be exempted from duty. 

I can net see for the life of me where the consistency is in admitting 
free of duty machinery for the manufacture of beet-sugar, and yet re- 
fusing to admit at a low rate machinery for the manufacture of cotton 
and woolen goods in a country which confessedly needs all the aid in 
that way that can be extended to it. So when it comes to a question 
of consistency there are a good many things to be explained. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I can tell the Senator the reason, because 
I knew something about the reason at the time the bill was ; 

Mr. MAXEY. I have no doubt the Senator from Ohio considered 
the reason admirable; I think the reason now is admirable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The reason is this: first, there was no manufact- 
ure of that kind in this country; and secondly, the persons wishing to 
try the experiment of manufacturing beet-sugar would have to import 
their machinery. There was no interest in this country to compete 
with it, there was no machinery of that kind manufactured in this coun- 
try. But we have in this country very excellent manufactures of cot- 
ton machinery now in existence. There is no trouble in buying it; it 
is an industry already existing, and therefore it would be unfair to al- 
low cotton machinery to be imported into this country free of duty, 
where it could be boughtin this country at reasonably fair rates. That 
was the reason. Whether it was a good reason or not is for the Senate 
to decide. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is like a good many other reasons I have heard 
from the protective-tariff people. If the manufacture of beet sugar was 
an industry that needed to be encouraged, then, according to their the- 
ory, they should have placed a protective tariff upon the introduction 
of beet-sugar machinery so high as to enco an infant industry, and 
thus protect American labor against the pauper labor of Europe. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The same principle, I may say, was applied in re- 
gard to other machinery. For years there were admitted free of duty 
steam-plows for sugar culture. I once saw one myself south of New 
Orleans; a very interesting thing. That wasallowed because there was 
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no-such machinery made in this country; but if it was an established. 
industry and the machinery could be made here, then I suppose it would 
not be right to allow the machinery to come in in that way duty free. 

Mr. MAXEY. The only thing I object to about the Senators is that 
they repent after having done a ing. I believe that the act 
of 1857 for the encouragement of a new industry was a good thing. 
They having done that, we propose to avail ourselves of the good act 
done by the Republican party and to get the machinery to aid our col- 
ored people and our white people down there in the development of a 
new industry; that is, the man ing of cotton and woolen goods. 
But when we get ready to doit, then that will not do. 

It is perfectly true we do not manufacture beet-sugar down there; we 
donot raise the beet for that; but we have the cane, we have the cotton, 
and we have the wool, and these industries, it occurs to me, are about 
as important to the development of the great industries of this country 
as beet-sugar; and if we can get that machinery cheaper by introducing 
it free of duty, as beet-sugar machinery was introduced, the very same 
reason applies for introducing that machinery into our country that 
applied then for the machinery of the new industry of beet-sugar. 
Therefore there is inconsistency of course, and it can not be justified. 

Mr. COKE. I hope the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mx. HARRIS] will be adopted. The cotton manufacturing industry is 
the oldest manufacturing industry in this country. There is no other 
in the country that can plead infancy with so little plausibility or jus- 
tice as this. Besides, we have been informed by distinguished Repub- 
lican testimony, as we have also by the census figures, that the propor- 
tion of cost of labor entering into the manufacture of cotton is about 
22 percent. Mr. Buichard, a distinguished Republican, now Director 
of the Mint, formerly a member of Con; prepared a table in which 
he gave the amount of wages and material and capital employed in the 
different branches of manufacture, and he put down the amount of labor 
in cotton manufacture at 22 per cent. Now, sir, if you will takea bolt 
of cotton cloth and add 22 per cent. to its prime cost, you pay to the 
owner every dollar, every cent, that he has expended for labor in its 
manufacture. Twenty-two per cent. pays back all the money expended 
for labor. If gentlemen desire to protect American labor, as they say, 
by the tariff and nothing else, they will ascertain the difference between 
American labor and English labor and fix the duty accordingly. Mr. 
Blaine and Mr. Evarts have certified officially to the country that there 
is no difference in the wages paid to English and American operatives 
in cotton manufacturing. Their are verified by later reports of 
Consul Shaw made on this very subject and by the figures of our census 
reports. The testimony of these gentlemen is concurrent tothe fret that 
Dee is no difference between English and American labor in this in- 

ustry. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator bear with me a moment? 
Was his attention called to the letter which I read from the thread manu- 
facturers of Newark, having a factory there andalso at Paisley, Scotland, 
in which they state—and I am ready to say that whatever they state is 
true with regard to their own business affairs—that the difference in 
the labor-rate paid in Paisley and Newark amounted to 1214 per cent. 

ter in Newark than that paid in Paisley ? 

Mr. COKE. I heard the statement of the Senator from New Jersey, 
and I can say to him that I thought at the time when he made it he was 
presenting the statement of an interested party, a party interested in 
keeping up and preserving high protection, against the official testi- 
mony of sworn oflicers of the Government, gentlemen of the highest in- 
telligence and character and occupying high and responsible positions. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. WilltheSenator yield to mea moment? I will 
state that so far as this gentleman, Mr. Clark, is concerned, he has not 
been interested in keeping up a high tariff on his branch of industry, 
because he has consented that the tariff on the manufacture of thread 
shall be reduced about 35 per cent. below the existing tariff, and he has 
offered, if he could bearany more reduction and compensate his laborers 
as he thought they were deserving of compensation, he would be will- 
ing todoitnow. Itis put here at the very lowest rate that he can 
possibly bear, making proper remuneration for the labor. 

Mr. COKE. I give the Senator from New Jersey of course full credit 
for the utmost sincerity in his statements, for I know he would make no 
other than those he believed to be correct. Atthesame time I can not 
throw away official statements of gentlemen whose business it was from 
the highest official standpoint they could occupy to ascertain the facts 
in this matter and who were under the very highest obligation to re- 
port them truly to this Government. I can not, when they have dis- 
charged this duty, throw them aside as from any cause unworthy of 
belief and admit that another gentleman, interested pecuniarily in the 
subject, with comparatively limited means of information, however con- 
scientious he may be, is correct. To do this would be to violate all the 
rules sanctioned by experience in searching for the truth. I rely upon 


the testimony furnished by ourown Government undera Republican high 
protective toriff administration, being the official statements of William 
M. Evarts and James G. Blaine when they were respectively Secretaries 
of State, statements based and founded upon the reports of the consuls 
of the United States residing in the foreign countries of the world, which 
certify to the fact that in this particular industry English wages are as. 
large, indeed greater than the wages paid in America. 
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In addition, while the Englishman receives the same amount of money 
for wages paid the American operative, one dollar paid the 


I Englishman, 
because of English free trade and cheap will buy as muchas a dol- 
lar and a half ora dollar and three-quarters paid to the American opera- 
tive. 

These are facts, and yet we have a cotton schedule here imposing 
heavy duties upon manufactured cottons, forwhat? For the protection 
and remuneration of Americanlabor. Thatistheargument. Theymake 
no argument on capital. They admit, and the Senator from Ohio ad- 
mitted the other day, that capital needed no protection, Said he: ‘‘It 
is the labor that needs protection;’’ and here we confront you gentle- 
men with the fact that two distinguised Republican Secretaries of State, 
both high protectionists, have certified to which show that Ameri- 
can labor needs no protection and receives none in this branch of man- 
ufacturing interest, and that every dollar of the duty goes into the pock- 
ets of the capitalists. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask myhonorable friend from Texas a question? 

Mr. COKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not know that I have followed his entire state- 
ment made just now, as my attention was drawn away for a moment, 
and therefore I should like to knowif Iam to understand him to affirm 
as his opinion that the condition of the English laborer in factories is 
as good as that of the American in the matter of wages? 

Mr. COKE. Iam speaking now with reference to the operatives in 
cotton factories. 

Mr. HOAR. Well. 

Mr. COKE. The Senator from Massachusetts will understand me to 
say this: I believe from the official testimony before the country that 
the condition of the English operatives in the cotton industry is better 
than that of the American operative, 

Mr. HOAR. So the Senator is in favor, as far as he can, taking his 
limitation, of having the condition of the American operative in the 
cotton factories made as near like that of the English as possible in 
every particular of wages and social condition? 

Mr. COKE. I do not know that I understand the question of the 
Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask my friend from Texas if he is in favor, and if he 
understands that those who agree with him in political sentiment are 
in favor, of making, as far as legislation can do it, the condition of the 
American operative in the cotton factories like that of the English 
operative? 

Mr. COKE. Oh, no! We are in favor of giving to the consumers 
of this country as cheap goods as possible and thereby of increasing the 
purchasing power of money received for 

Mr. HOAR. My question to the Senator from Texas was this—he 
answers some other things—whether he is in favor of having the con- 
dition of the American operative in cotton factories made as near like 
to the English as he can? If he says yes, that I understand; if he says 
no, that I understand. 

Mr. COKE. Ifthe Senator desires to play on words, I will not join 
him in the game. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not see any play on words. 

Mr. COKE. I will say this to the Senator: I am in favor of well- 
paid labor, and in order to have well-paid labor I desire to unload it of 
the burdens placed upon it by the tariff. I desire to ch the labor- 
er’s clothing and his food, to cheapen his house rent, and in that way 
to make his buy more than they buy now. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me one moment, I will state 
to him that I do not mean any play upon words. 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator speak so that I can understand him? 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill, There are thousands and thousands of opera- 
tives in cotton factories in this country; they are and are becoming 
American citizens. They have come from English cotton manufactories 
to ours, and they never go back. Now, no matter who makes tables of 
statistics, these men know what they have left and whatthey have come 
to. They have left their parents, brothers, and sisters behind them, 
and they communicate with them, and they know by a very terrible 
practical experience what it is to be operatives in English factories, and 
they have traveled by land and by sea to come to ours. Now, if the 
Senator from Texas, speaking for the party of which he is an honored 
leader, will enable me,to tell those men whether he wants to have the 
condition of the English cotton factory that which he would have ours 

, there is a ical question and a practical test of the value of 
the statistics which he quotes, 

Mr. COKE. Will the honorable Senator carry the message that I 
would send? 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator answers that question. 

Mr. COKE. If he will, I will say to the operatives of Massachusetts, 
vote for a strictly revenue tariff; it will cheapen every article upon which 
you subsist; it will all the expenses of life; you will get the 
same wages then that you get now, because they can not be reduced, 
and one dollar that you get then will buy as much as a dollar anda 
half will now. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘They will test the value of that m if I carry it, 
a good deal by the Senator’s answer to the question which he does not 
answer, because that is something they understand; and if the Senator 


wants to put them in the condition of the operatives in English cotton 
a li that they will understand and they will adopt a protective 
policy. 

Mr. COKE. I have nothing to say about the English operati 
will the Senator be candid enough to tell his Republican friends in 
Massachusetts that two Republican leaders, Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Evarts, have certified officially and solemnly upon the very highest tes- 
timony that their condition is notso good as that of English operatives? 

Mr. HOAR. I donot understand that to be the case. 

Mr. yore I ota understand it to be the case, because they have 
certifi t Englishmen get as good as Americans, get as much 
money; and we all know that that which they have to buy with their 
money comes much more cheaply in England than it does here, except 
ue items of bread and meat. Their tea, coffee, and sugar is very much 

eaper. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam ing now from memory, but I can not be mis- 
taken when I say that in forwarding the consular reports in the fall of 
the year 1879, I think it was, Mr. Evarts gave this certificate, that the 
purchasing power of the laborer’s wages in this country was from a 
third to a half greater than that of England, and then compared it with 
Spain and Germany, making a still larger protection. If Iam mista- 
ken in thatrecollection, I shall becorrected. Thatis my recollection. 

Mr. COKE. I will correct the Senator. I can quote exactly from 
Mr. Evarts and Mr. Blaine on this subject. 

Mr. HOAR. And the statement of Mr. Evarts is in my hand now, in 
which he says—— 

Mr. COKE. I will quote from Mr. Evarts now. In a letter of Mr. 
Evarts, then Secretary of State, transmitting the reports of consuls on 
the state of labor in Europe, dated May 17, 1879, the honorable Secre- 
tary says, on page 36— 

That the average American workman performs from one and a half to twice 


as much work as the ay nworkman. Thisisso important a point 


Europea: 

in connection with our ability to compete with the cheap man ures of Eu- 
rope, and it seems on first thought so strange, that I will trouble you with some- 
w. 


lengthy quotations from the reports in support thereof. 


Daily work from once and a half to twice as much. 
Mr. HAWLEY. In about the same time, usually. 


ives; but 


y 

Mr. COKE. No, sir; the number of hours worked by the American 
is greater. ? 

Mr. HOAR. Has the Senator got that letter in full? 

Mr. COKE. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. He is quoting it from somebody who has picked out a 
sentence. 

Mr. COKE. Ihave not the letter here in full, but have itat my room, 


and have quoted from it before. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator if he has read that letter? 

Mr. COKE. I have read it in full. 

Mr. HOAR. Does not Mr. Evarts say that while the wages of the 
American workingmen in factories are more than a third greater than 
those of the Englishmen the purchasing power of those wages is from a 
third to a half greater? 

Mr. COKE. That is not my recollection of his language. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatis mine. Iam speaking now from memory and 
not from an examination to-day, and I may be mistaken as to the frac- 
tion; but the substance of the statement of Mr. Evarts I can not mis- 
take. I have an utterance of Mr. Evarts made last night in my hand 
at this moment. 

Mr. COKE. Now I will read from Blaine. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator let me read this utterance of Mr. 
Evarts? 

Mr. COKE. I give way for a moment. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Evarts said last night: 


I have not seen any enthusiastic meetings of ring men encour- 


American labo 
to reduce American labor to the level of British labor. 


Congressman 

ry why hg acy pretends that the American laborers do not know 
which side of their b: is buttered. 

Mr. COKE. What is that the Senator reads? 
{ a HOAR. An address delivered by Mr. Evarts last night in New 

or. 

Mr. COKE. A political speech. Iam speaking of his official utter- 
ances, 

Mr. HOAR. Soam I. 

Mr. COKE. I will read again from Mr. Evarts, the same letter: 


Within the last fifteen years we have demonstrated our ability by the brilliant 
ee of our own resources to exclude, by honest competition, foreign 
manufact The now = 

E demand for 
are left after supplyin; 
of increase will soon 


essourman 
our foreign market. 
The first great truth to be learned b; 
that the days of sudden fortunes and double wages are gone. We m 
the fact that ocean steam communication has annihilated distance and pest ed 
the nations face to face. This drawing together of the nations means eq) 
tion in trade, profits, wages, &c.; the advantage being with those who soonest. 


our manufacturers and gopa is, 
realize 


1968 
accept the situation and show the most sensible continuity in the new paths of 
success, 


Mr. Evarts shows the absolute necessity of cheapening goods in this 
country, in order that we may find a foreign market for our products; 
and how can we cheapen them? By taxing machinery, by taxing dye- 
stuffs, by taxing raw materials, by taxing every element that enters 
into theircomposition, an average of 45 per cent.? Can we enlarge our 
markets and get foreign trade in that way? Mr. Evarts did not thinkso. 

Now, sir, with reference to the subject of wages, to which I re 
here is what Mr. Blaine said in a letter dated the 25th of June, 1881, 
on page 95: 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts 


eek. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England 
ae soe re the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 


to sixty-nine per 
wages 1 d 
_cvanoabialy ihe lnealienin tho wages of English end American operative 
hours of labor. 

That is in results accomplished. He says they are more than equal- 
ized, the wages of Americans and Englishmen, by the greater efficiency 
and better results of American labor. What does he mean by more 
than equalized? He means that the advantage in the matter of wages 
is on the side of the American manufacturer. That is exactly what he 
means. That the Englishman receives the better wages. Thatis what 
he means. 


Piece should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems to be proven from offi- 
ics, it would be a very important element in the lishment of our 
ability rasa oe bd with England for our share of the cotton-goods trade of the 


“ia the PrO prne Boas which may be said to form the basis of the cotton man- 


dustry, namely, raw material and labor, we hold the advantage 
pease igs Sas) by the first, ani stand upon an equality with her in the second. 


This is James G. Blaine, an avowed protectionist, and the most dis- 
tinguished leader in the Republican party, who speaks. 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that weshould be able to con- 
vert it into manufactures, all things else being equal, with more economy and 
facility than can be done by England, which imports our cotton and then man- 
ufactures it in her mills, 

And I will add ‘‘and who imports her bread and meat to feed the 
operatives who manufacture and keep her mills running,” our manu- 
facturers paying no more wages than are paid in England with the cot- 
ton at their factory doors, with cheap fiour, dnd meal, and beef, and 
bacon, for their operatives, and England paying the same wages, ha 
to send her ships across the ocean for the cotton, having to send her ships 
across the ocean for bread and meat for her operatives. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 


Mr. COKE. I decline to yield. 

Mr. HOAR. I have got Mr. Evarts’s letter. Will not the Senator let 
me read that? 

Mr. COKE. Let me finish my sentence, if the Senator pleases. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. COKE. Notwithstanding this, we find peen on the other 
side, in the name of protection to American r, and that alone, 


claiming a tariff duty of from 35 to 150 per cent. on manufactured 
cotton goods. Now I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I now have Mr. Evarts’s letter, the original official 
document to which the Senator alluded, and I am sure he will be glad 
to have me read it. 

Mr. COKE. I am entirely willing the Senator may have it pub- 
lished in the RECORD. 

Mr. HOAR. But the Senator would not misstate it for the world, 
and I wish to show him that he is in error. 


Mr. COKE. I have read the letter very carefully and very thor- 
woy I quoted from it here once before, and read from it verbatim 
to-night. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator has totally misunderstood the letter. I 
bave it here. It will not take me two minutes. Iwant to read abont 
six sentences, 

Mr. COKE. Very well. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Evarts says: 

Already the British workingmen see the necessity of ing rid of their sur- 
plus labor so as to reduce it within the actual demand for, the greater 


tion of them being working at present, where they are working, on short time, 
to enable all to eke out an existence, š À z 

There can Saroiy bea doubt but that within the next aes years half a mill- 
ion of English workingmen will emigrate; indeed, should the aea of emigra- 
— once seize the English mind, there can be no reasonable limit set to the 


e = * e 


. 
Rates of wages,—In laying hay youthe R PAREA TARE sho the rates 


of wages, as averaged from the reports herewith submitted, thro out En- 
gland, as compared with scot ee a Aea in New York and Chicago, it should be 
remarked that in any aae ish rates are more apparent than real, 
and that while nominally the SEE TGRTOKAR appears to receive a compara- 
tively high rate of wages, he only works on half or two-third time, thus grati- 

ng his desire to high rate of wages at the expense of ©, & sen- 


preserve a 
ental fiction which is neither profitable nor substantial. 


Then he goes on and gives the tables, which I will not detain the 
Mr. COKE. High 
wages for the time he is at work? 
Mr. HOAR. Yes, sir. 
Mr. COKE. That is what I thought. 
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Mr. HOAR. In other words, while he thinks he is getting $2a day, 
he only works half a day and gets $1. Now let me go on. 


It will be seen that while the in New York and Chicagoare about twice 
the bd tr. See ad throughout England, the prices of the necessaries of life are 
lower in two cities than the average prices throughout England. 

It is well that your attention should be specially drawn to the erroneous opin- 
ions which have more or less prevailed, especially in the minds of our worki 
people in the United States for gran teas few years, that wages were higher an 
the cost of living less in Eng in tals cous country. 


In meet to the camiin ot food elec in England and in the United goose 
no stronger argument can be advanced to paepae the idea that workin, 
OAO DTO OOA ae erg ONENI PON a Aaa the fact that Great Bri! ia 
pauo from the United States during a recent “ necessaries of life” tothe 
o' 


000; cheese, $10,300,000; flour, $8,300,000; lard, $6, 
600,000; butter, $2,870,000; fresh beef, $2,000,000; ,000; pense, 
$1,500,000; canned and rved meats, $1,400,000; fruits, raw, $1,243,000; mo- 
jasses) $653,000 Cofee, 15,00; oats, $343,000; barley, $264,000—a total fi food sup- 
ply of over $171,000, 


I hope the Bamia has got Mr. Blaine’s entire letter. This is Mr. 
Evarts’s. 


Mr. COKE. Iwill read another extract from the same letter: 
In regard to the sega ot the English workingman, it may be said that it 


is regulated abeg boy Apr ability to buy. pews will have asmuch strong and whole- 

some food: eater—as he purchase, meat ente: into his 

fare more plentifully Tg into the fare of coy het workingman in pe. 
That is in free-trade England. 


The consul at Bristol says that the English porkingmen of to-day eats fully 
three times more meat than the English workingman of twenty years ago. 

When they had high protection such as we have in this country. 

Mr. HOAR. Now read the next sentence. 

Mr. COKE: 

It may also 
Ker y gern remarked = American vege areny nes used by the English 

Mr. HOAR. Just Dz the next sentence. The Senator leaves out 
the very part—— 

Mr. COKE. The Senator can reply to such remarks as I may make. 
I shall not yield to him any further. 

L favs eel thie lattes then hly and carefully and I will call atten- 
tion to one fact particularly, it is that Mr. Evarts does not allude 
to other than the expenses of eating, that is for provisions, for the En- 
glish workingmen and their families. He says nothing of their blank- 


ving | ets, their hats, their shoes, their clothing, their house-rent, their flannels, 
and their medicines, which constitute three-fourths of the expense of. 


every family, and things which are about 60 per cent. cheaper in En- 
gland than vine are in Ameri: mia the difference being made by the fact 
that England has free trade we have high protection. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Massachusetts may take as 
much comfort as he pleases from this letter; but Mr, Evarts, after discuss- 
ing all the testimony furnished by foreign consuls, draws his conclusion 
from the testimony, and this is the conclusion marked 9; he has them 
under different heads numbered: 

9, That thea American workman porton from one and a half to twice 
as much work in a given time as the ave: uropean workman, This is so 
important a point in connection with our ab’ ye er aitis com with ‘he cheap-labor 
manufactures of Europe, and it seems, on first thoug noo strange, that I will 
soos you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in support 

Here are two Secretaries of State, both high protectionists, both Re- 
publicans, both having contro] of our foreign ministers and consuls, 
both of whom had thorough investigations made iv Europe on this 
subject, and they had separate reports, one made several years before 
the other, yet they concur in saying that labor, especially in this cotton 
manufacturing industry, is as well paid in England as it is in the United 
States, indeed better. - 

Mr. MAXEY. I call the attention of my colleague.for a moment to 
the fact that since 1846 the corn laws have been repealed by the British 
Parliament, and the English laborer gets his meat, his flour, and all 
that he lives upon free of duty and at the same price that we pay here 
except the cost of transportation added. 

Mr. COKE. The cost of transportation is all that they have to pay 
in addition to what our laboring men pay here for our bread and meat, 


T- | and everything else they get at just one-half. Yet, Mr. President, we 


hear it resounded throughout this Hall that this tariff has been enacted 
for the protection of American labor. Indeed, for the protection of 
American labor! Where-does the labor come in? You can not show 
where it does come in for the simple reason that it does not come in at 
all. Thelaborerdoesnotreceiveit. The ‘lords ofthe loom”? who rear 
palatial mansions, own railroads and bank stock, pocket it. Hence the 
labor strikes and the struggle of the workingmen for a pittance to live 
on. Who ever heard of well-paid laborers engaging in strikes as they 
have been doing the past year throughout our manufacturing districts ? 
If our enormously protective tariff would not justify the payment 
of good wages so as to make contented laborers, then what would? 
Gentlemen say they want no protection for capital, they only desire it 
for labor; and here ‘fs the official proof that labor does not receive it; that 
it receives no more than the English labor which gentlemen here y 
they are seeking protection Where does it go? It 
the pocket of the capitalist; is where it goes. one 
years this robbing process has been going on in the name of aniria 
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to American labor against the pauper labor of Europe, and during that 
time pauperism has increased throughout this country, and unusual 

tions of wealth have grown up at the same time in the handsof 
afew. Millionaires and paupers have been the product. Theseresults, 
stubborn facts, overwhelm the advocates of protection with proof con- 
clusive of the utter hollowness and falsity of the pretext under which 
our people are being plundered through protective tariffs. 

Will you tell me, sir, that the vast fortunes which are owned now by 
the millionaires could have been made by individual effort and without 
government aid? Oh, no. 

Mr. President, in thename of the laboring man the consuming masses 
of this country have for a hundred years been robbed through a pro- 
tective tariff, and the poor laborer has been fleeced and robbed as thor- 
oughly as anybody else. I have here a Massachusetts paper, the Bos- 
ton Post. I will read a little extract from it: 

The Willimantic (Connecticut) Chronicle printed the following: “‘The amount 
of profit apportioned to the stockholders of Willimantic Linen ge sy this 
year is $1,482,000, or 95} per cent. on the value of January 1, 1882. total 


profit of the stockholders for the pas t is $2,525,000, which is 202 per 
cent, on the par value of January 1, 1830, 


Mr. McPHERSON. Where is that? 
Mr. COKE. I take it from the Boston Post. It is stated to have 
been published in the Willimantic (Connecticut) Chronicle—202 per 
cent. apportioned to the stockholders in two years. Oh, how eloquent 
tlemen were in behalf of American labor when the tariff was pend- 
ing which would enable this corporation to declare such dividends ! 
for American labor! Thatis the cry. Is it the American laborer 
who owns his six and eight and ten thousand miles of railroad, who 
owns the palatial mansions, who owns the bank stock, who does the 
insurance and the carrying and the mining and all that business of this 
great country? Where do the profits of the tariff go? The consumers 
pay it. The laborers do not get it, because they are poorer and nearer 
the condition of the English pauper now than they have ever been be- 
fore; and yet behind them we see the vast accumulations of wealth 
such as are unparalleled in the history of the world before. 

In the old countries, in England and France and Germany, where 
the accretions of the centuries under the laws of primogeniture have 
cast great wealth upon individuals, their wealth is as nothing com- 
pared to that which has grown in this country in the last twenty-five 

ears in the hands of a few individuals. Individual energy could not 
fave achieved such results. It has been done by the aid of the Gov- 
ernment. The Government, which is the equal property of all, insti- 
tuted for all, has been perverted from its legitimate mission to the 
dizement of a few special and favored classes; and it is said to 

be done in behalf of American labor! 

Ah, gentlemen, American laboris honorable. Itis patient, it is ng: 
suffering, it is not easily aroused; but mark my prediction, you will 
hear from it in thunder tones. I will go as farasany individual in lift- 
ing up the laboring man and placing him on his feet, in y good 


ree years 


food and good raiment and good wages; but I will not helpigou to per- 
petuate what I believe to be a fraud in the laboring man’s in this 
rotective tariff. I would give the American laborer relief increas- 
ing the value of his wages by enlarging its purchasingpower. I would 
increase his comforts by cheapening what he must buy. The protect- 
ive tariff constitutes the manufacturer his guardian and trustee, with 
discretion to pay what he pleases, to close the factory. when he chooses 
and throw him out of work. We have the enrichment of the employer 
and the impoverishment of the laborer as the result. I would make 
the laborer his own master by taking away the bounty given his em- 
loyer for him and in his name, and which he has never received or 
the benefit of; and I would give directly, without the intervention 
of faithless trustees, to the laborer himself, under a tariff for revenue 
only, everything he must buy at one-third its present cost. This no 
man could take from him, as the tariff bougties have been. 

You want more protection when here is thproof that you do not treat 
your workmen any better or pay them m han the people do against 
whom you seek protection. Here is th f; it is incontrovertible. 
Besides, if there is all the difference yo im between English and 
American take $100 worth of co manu there is $22 
of labor in it. Are American wages t as high as English? Ifso, 
then 22 per cent. ad valorem will pay the difference in wages as repre- 
sented in this cloth. Are they 50 percent. higher? Then 11 per cent. 
ad valorem will pay the difference. Arethey 25 percent. higher? Then 
5} per cent. ad valorem will pay the difference. 

If there is no difference in wages as Secretaries Blaine and Evarts and 
Consul Shaw say, then 22 per cent. ad valorem will pay back on this 
cloth to the manufacturer every cent he has paid for the laborinit. Yet 
protesting as gentlemen on the other side do, that they seek only to pro- 
tect American labor by this bill, this cotton schedule runs from 35 to 
150 and even 200 per cent., and I will add that this is a representative 
schedule of the entire bill in thisregard. Let honest men of all parties 
judge for whose benefit it has been so adroitly constructed. 

Now, Mr. President, there is no man in this broad country who has 
greater pride than I in its institutions, in its p and achievements, 
There is no man who would less underrate the value of manufacturing 
and all manufacturing industries than I. I believe strongly in them, 
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and as sincerely thatthe true road to permanent prosperity for them is 
to be found in throwing down the Chinese wall which the protective policy 
has built around thiscountry, which while excluding foreign goods from 
this country, also excludes our goods from outlets to foreign markets. 
It is absolutely certain that glutted markets, labor strikes, wage re- 
ductions, and all the evils of overstimulated production must overtake 
us whenever our increase of population shall abate its present unparal- 
leled p and that ruin and collapse will follow unless we find 
outlets to the markets of the world, which we can never do while under 
an artificial system our products are from 45 to 150 per cent. above the 
proper cost of production, madeso by our tariff. We can never hope for 
foreign markets until we cheapen our goods so that we may compete with 
other nations which have nosuch system of taxation. Now is the time 
to commence an application of the proper remedy. 

I would not have an abrupt reduction of the tariff to a strict revenue 
basis. I would come to it gradually, as Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun 
agreed to come toit, I believe in 1833, so much a year; come to itgrad- 
ually, come down toa strictly revenue basis, turn our industries out to 
competition with the world, just as our people in all other business 
have to compete with the world, and let them find foreign markets as 
well as the home market for their products, 

In order to do this they must cheapen their product. They can not 
find aforeign market without it. There is Mexico, right across the Rio 
Grande, a fordable river, within pistol-shot of the in Texas. The 
English and German merchants, the Englishman especially, under free 
trade absolutely control the commerce of that country, because under 
free trade they can carry the Mexicans cheap goods. We have no com- 
merce there. We can sel] them nothing; and right here on this con- 
tinent England has absorbed everything. Although she sends here for 
her cotton and for the bread and meat to feed her operatives, she sells 
man cottons all around us; she sells $370,000,000 of cotton 
goods a year outside her limits all around us, and we sell outside, al- 
though the raw material is here at the doors of our manufactories and 
in the midst of our harvest fields, a beggarly $10,000,000 worth. 

Mr. MAXEY. Allow me to suggest to my colleague, in carrying 
out exactly what he says, that there are hundreds of thousands of En- 
glish goods which pass through the American port of Galveston and go 
across the Rio Grande at Laredo into Mexico, crossing American soil, 
because Mexico can get them cheaper from England than from the 
United States. 

Mr. COKE. Certainly, this is true. All our products are on stilts; 
put on stilts by this protective policy, with all the raw materials taxed, 
the elements of manufacture taxed, the machinery taxed, everything 
taxed, and the consumers must pay the cost; they can not help them- 
selves. The man who swelters under an August sun in the cotton 
fields of Arkansas and Texas and South Carolina, be he black or whi 
with his wife and children, and the man who labors in the corn an 
wheat fields of the great Northwest, pay it because they are consum- 
ers. They are taxed in the name of American labor as though they 
were drones and not laborers, although their agricuitural products con- 
stitute 83 per cent. of the exports that we send out of this country and 
compete besides with the products of pauper labor of the world. 

Mr. MAXEY. Without which labor the cotton factories of New 
England would stop. 

Mr. COKE. Exactly so. Our people can not avoid this tax, but 
foreigners can and do; and we can never have a foreign market for our 
surplus until this thing is changed. 

Mr. COKE. But, Mr. President, I say in the interest of the manu-’ 
facturers themselves you should reduce this tariff to the point pro 
by the honorable Senator from Tennessee. We are told by learned 
men that there are 600,000,000 of people outside of Europe and the 
United States who make their cotton cloth without the aid of ma- 
chinery, by hand. Why, Mr. President, for one hundred years the 
consumers in this country have been paying tribute to this industry. 
I ask the gentleman to give us a respite; bring down the cost of their 
goods and appropriate this great market that England every year is mak- 
ing additional inroadsupon. Thatis what we ought todo—cheapen our 
goods. Weoughttodrive England and France, and Germany especially, 
from this continent. We ought to take possession commercially of 
the markets on our side of the water. And, Mr. President, will our 
machinery, said in this bebate and truthfully to be the best in the 
world, with skill equal to any in the world, with raw material here at 
the doors of the factories and cheaper than elsewhere, ought there not 
to be enough in this to stimulate the ambition of our manufacturers 
and merchant princes to grasp this great commercial empire? 

Mr. President, my views on the subject of laying impost duties, to 
those who feel any interest in knowing them, are wellknown. I would 
not protect a single avocation, a single industry, a single pursuit in all 
the broad limits of this country, because I can not protect one, as gen- 
tlemen use that word, without oppressing somebody else. Protection, 
as used in this Chamber, and as exemplified in the construction of the 
pending bill, means oppression, and I always did hate oppression, the 
oppression, too, of four-fifths for the benefit of one-fifth. I would give 
the people of these United States good government. I would free them 
from every dollar of taxation not necessary for the economical admin- 
istration of the Government. I would give them protection for life, 
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liberty, and for property against all the world. I would give them a 
benediction and put them forward in the race of life free people, unop- 
pressed save by that taxation which is necessary to pay the expenses 
of an economical government. 

That is my idea of a tariff, and to my mind the idea that asa nation 
we need protection against English competition, or any other competi- 
tion, is the most absurd thing I can imagine. We do notneed protection 
against anybody. The statistics show that we are the test manu- 
facturing people in the world; we are ahead of England in the products 
of manufacturing industry a thousand million dollars; yet we need 
protection; and who asks it? ‘The same people who own our railways, 
who own the banks, and the capitalists who own nearly everything in 
this country. These are the men who come and want more protection. 
If anybody needed protection it would be the people in the South and 
West. They work hard for a living, and I say here, that the agricult- 
ural class is the poorest fed, the poorest clothed, and the hardest 
worked class in all this country, receives the poorest remuneration; yet 
can you find anything in this bill that goes to build up orto relieve that 
class? No. Every man of them is taxed from his head to his foot, 
from his birth to his graye, and not a line or an article in all the bill 
for his benefit. 

The Senate has been kind enough, by the aid of some liberal gentle- 
men on the other side, to prevent the injustice being done us, as the 
bill as reported provides, of having the cotton-ties needed to tie up our 
raw material receive an additional tax under this bill which purports 
toreduce taxation because of the redundancy of the people’s money that 
is flowing into the Treasury. Taxed on everything, they ask for no 
protection. All they ask is an open field and a fair race. They ask 
that the heavy hand of the Government be not placed upon them, and 
that they be not borne down by unjust burdens. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island appeals to Southern Senators to stand by the 
protective tariff for the interest of the South. Sir, I think we under- 
stand our interest in the South on this question. 

Reduce this tariff to a strictly revenue basis and you make it neces- 
sary to practice all the economies in manufacturing in order to compete 
with European goods, and the first step in that direction will be to re- 
move the factory to the raw material. Capital for investment in text- 
ile manufactuying especially would then flow at once into the South. 
Tron and steel, which can be made now cheaper in several States of the 
South, as has been shown in this debate, than in Pennsylvania, espe- 
cially pig-iron, would be largely manufactured. It is the high tariff 
and its great margin before the competing point with foreign goods is 
reached which enables Northern and Eastern manufacturers to monopo- 
lize the manufacturing industries of the country so far from the raw 
material. Take away tariff protection and their capital would at once 
seek investment in the localities where the raw material is found. 

That is my judgment. I believe that a strictly revenue tariff would 
give us manufacturing industries at the South and throughout the 
Northwest. I believe that this tariff system causes an unhealthy con- 
gestion of industries in a few favored localities. It is abnormal; it is 
centralizing; and the sooner we restore the equal circulation of all in- 
dustries and the equal distribution of manufacturing by proper legisla- 
tion, as we shall restore it by a strictly revenue tariff, the better for 
the whole country. 

Hence it is that I for one as a citizen not only of the South but of 
the whole country, glorying in the fact that I am an American citizen, 
desire to see all inequalities created by law removed; every man, and 
woman, and child, every industry, pursuit, and avocation in this coun- 
try left alone, subject only to general laws having in view the equal 
benefit of all. 

If we only act upon this idea and levy taxes for the one and single 
purpose of collecting revenue to support our Government, and take 
away from the popular mind the impression that when a man wants to 
get rich he ought to come here to Washington and get a law to make 
the people buy what he happens to have to sell; let all men understand, 
to use a homely phrase, that every tub must stand on its own bottom, 
we will have done much toward the restoration of honest and just and 
equal government. 

Senators have said in this debate, and notably the honorable Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Days], that the Democratic fathers were in 
favor of protection. He read from Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, and 
from Polk and Jackson, in proofof hisassertion, butdid not state that the 
tariff of the -fathers was avowedly for the protection of infant industries 
and a temporary expedient. Hedid not recall the historical fact that 
General Jackson signed the compromise bill of 1833 agreed on between 
Mr.Clay and Mr. Calhoun, under which the high tariff was by gradual 
annual reduction to be brought down to an average of 20 per cent. in 1842. 
Nor did he advert to the fact that under the administration of Mr. 
Polk, whose great Secretary of the Treasury, Robert J. Walker, chosen 
with the knowledge that he was the ablest advocate in the Union of a 
tariff ‘‘for revenue only,” we had the only strictly revenue tariff the 
country has ever lived under. 

Sir, when the fathers favored protection it was for the great national 
public purpose of securing, maintaining, and perpetuating the independ- 
ence of this country, then in its infancy, surrounded with perils on all 


sides and dependent upon Europe for warlike and other supplies. It 
was not to enrich monopolists, to erect an aristocracy of wealth, or to 
favor special interests at the expense of the whole people. 

Will the Senator from West Virginia or my other Senator, now when 
we are confessedly the greatest manufacturing power in the world, 
when we have the greatest amount of capital of any country in the 
world, when we have the greatest resources of any country in the 
world, undertake to say that the reasons which prompted the fathers 
to enact a tariff law for the protection of *‘ infant industries” exist to- 
day? I will quote an old law maxim for the honorable Senator’s con- 
sideration: ‘‘ Cessante ratione legis, cessat ipsa lex’’—the reason of the 
law ceasing, the law itself ceases, 

Not one of the great men who in the early days of the Republic for 
great national reasons favored protection ever uttered a word that would 
justify the same policy at the present day, and the effort made to show 
that the doctrine of protection accords with Democratic faith is utterly 
repelled by the great fact that under Democratic administrations, after 
the independence, commercially and in every other way, of the country 
had been assured and secured, the tariff in 1846 was reduced to a strietly 
revenue basis, and maintained, then bringing the greatest possible pros- 
perity, until the outbreak of the civil war in 1860, when that party went 
out of power. 

The national Democratic convention at Saint Louis and that at Cin- 
cinnati, the two last held, declared the true Democratic doctrine of a 
‘tariff for revenue only.” Upon this doctrine the State I have the 
honor in part to represent stands and will continue to stand immoy- 
ably. We believe in Texas that the honest earnings of men belong of 
right to them, except so much as is their just proportion for the sup- 
port of the Government, and that while our products must compete in 
the free markets of the world with the products of all other people's, 
without bounty or protection, that we have a right to buy where we 
can buy cheapest, subject only to the right of the Government to col- 
lect revenues for its support. ( 

We may be wrong in this; the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], 
not now in his seat, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis], in believing that we 
ought to be taxed $5 forthe manufacturers for every $1 that goes tothe 
Government, may be right. It is an honest difference of opinion. If 
I know anything about the people of Texas, they will stand by their 
convictions on this subject asthey ought to do, and as their last Demo- 
cratic convention in its platform pledges them to do, 

Mr. MAXEY. If mycolleague willallow me, I will state that when 
that was passed it was the largest convention ever held in the State, and 
it was adopted without a solitary dissenting voice and with applause 
and wasindorsed by the whole people. 

Mr. COKE. . This is unquestionably true. 

Mr. President, I said a while ago that I was opposed to protecting any 
interest, because I believe the protection of any one interest means the 
oppression of all the rest. I do not believe that the constitutional 
power exists in Congress to discriminate purely for protection. Con- 
gress has the constitutional power to levy impost duties. Iadmit that 
Congress may constitutionally within the revenuestandard discriminate; 
but I hold that such discrimination is to the last d inexpedient and 
unwise, with the single exception of a discrimination against admitted 
luxuries. I would discriminate in favor of nobody, in favor of noth- 
ing, for protection. I would raise revenue for the Government in every 
legitimate way without discriminating for protection; and when you 
discriminate for protection you have to resort to arguments which were 
used a hundred years ago and which are utterly inapplicable to this time. 

If the Senator from Missouri claims protection for lead and zinc be- 
cause they are in his State, and the Senator from Michigan claims pro- 
tection for lumber because that is the interest of his State, and the Sen- 
ators from Texas claim protection for wool because it is an interest of 
their State, and the Senators from Pennsylvania protection for iron 
because that is a Pennsylvania interest, when you get through the ros- 
ter and have made up your bill you have a high protective tariff which 
robs and plunders four-fifths of the people in the interest of one-fifth. 
There is but one way to avoid this result, and that is for the Govern- 
ment to set its face like flint against discriminating for the protection 
of anything or anybody, any pursuit or any industry. 

Any attempt at protection even within the revenue standard has in- 
variably resulted in an omnibus protection bill, under which all the 
people have been robbed for the benefit of the favored few. The ‘‘ you 
tickle me and I tickle you” log-rolling process has always been and 
always will be the inevitable result of discriminating for protection. 
The highest protectionist on the other side of the Chamber claims, to 
favor only a revenue tariff, but protection within that limit. The Sen- 
ator from one State will vote for protection to the interests of other 
States in order to secure votes for the interests of his State. The special 
interests desiring to fatten at the public expense will combine, and 
their united influence extending over the whole country, though not 
embracing one-fifth of the population, will be omnipotent unless the 
people who are to be plundered can be aroused, which can with difti- 
culty be done. 

I read from aspeech made by myself on this subject on the 8% of Feb- 
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ruary last, in this Chamber, to show how rapidly after the taste of plun- 
der is once had the demands of protected cormorants grow: 

So it was in 1789, when the first tariff law was passed, with an average ad valo- 
rem duty of 8} per cent., its operation limited to 1796, avowedly “to give our 
infant industries a start,” and only temporary. The very next year tariff duties 
were raised to an average of 11 percent. In 1792 they were raised to 13} per cent. 
In 1816 the average rate of duties was 30 per cent. under additional legislation 
which had been passed in the mean time. Under the tariff of 1824 they were 
raised to an average of 37 per cent., and under the act of 1823, just forty years after 
the first tariff law had red an aliment of 8} per cent. as a purely tem- 
rary expedient to our “infant industries,” the rations of that“ infant” were 

creased to an average of 41 ne — fagiani h eS Ea aa 
Sere fais iaa vine be Govere meena rotection, to be fed aaa Pr at 
of Government bounty—the forever is “ More! More!" Onthe MthofJuly, 
1832, the was remodeled in the interest of high 
this act grew the South Carolina nullification troubles. 

I oppose discrimination for protection because it is impossible to dis- 
criminate, it is impossible to recognize that any industry has a right to 
Government aid without surrendering the people to be plundered at 
will. The present tariff law is an example of what follows a recog- 
nition of the right to demand protection in laying impostduties. Under 
it the people have been despoiled of billions upon billions of dollars. 
The pending “bill is equally bad, based u as itis and in many in- 
stances worse than that proposed by the Tariff Commission, a body of 
men appointed in the interest of the protected classes and in which the 
consumers had no representation. Thisbillisafrand and a sham. It 
reduces slightly some of the duties which were prohibitory but not 
enough to produce revenue, for they are still left in most cases prohib- 
itory. 

Te may reduce reyenue, but does not diminish the burdens of the 
people, only puts more money into the pockets of the manufacturers. 
Its classifications are adroitly made to conceal and cover up in many 
instances instead of disclosing their true intent and purpose. It is 
sought to force it through in the expiring hours of a Congress which has 
been repudiated by the people, in order to forestall the next Congress 
from giving real relief to the 40,000,000 of consumers of this country. 
I would give one word of advice, whether this bill becomes a law or does 
not, and that is, to continue the agitation of this question, its discus- 
sion; continue to show to the people how they are being plundered 
under the forms of law, and continue to demand of your tatives 
a return to a tariff for revenue only. Victory will crown your efforts 
if they are persistent. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to 
make a single correction of something said by the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HOAR. I rose for the same purpose. However, I yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Texas who has just addressed us to a statement he made concerning a 
manufacturing establishment in my State. I understood him to say 
that it divided 200 per cent. in the last two or three years. 


on, and out of 


Mr. COKE. I read from the Boston Post. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What was the exact figure? Was it 200 per cent. 
of dividend? 

Mr. COKE. I will read it exactly as I did before: 


The Willimantic (Connecticut) Chronicle printed the following: The amount 


of profit apportioned to the stockholders of the Willimantic n Company 
this year is $1,432,000, or %5} per cent. on value of January 1, 1882. The 
total profit of the stockholders for the past th years is $2,525,000, which is 202 


per cent. on the par value of January 1, 1880. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That company has been enlarging its capital, call- 
ing in subscriptions, and building a new business. As to the extentof 
the profits, that is a comic-almanac exaggeration. I would not print 
it if I were in the Senator’s place. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas has made a 
speech in which he has complained that the people in his State are taxed; 
that they want no protection, and they do not want to be taxed for the 
protection of other people. He claims that they pay an enormous tax 
tor the benefit of the manufacturers of other sections of the country, 
and as for him and the people of Texas expressing their voice through 
the Democratic convention, they are for a tariff for revenue only. He 
says they can raise their sugar, their cotton, their wool, &c., without 
my protection. ThatSenator voted for a protection on sugar—— 

Ir. COKE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish my statement. 
a chance to reply. 

Mr. COKE. I think it due me—— 

Mr. HOAR. That Senator voted for protection on sugar, only say- 
ing that he did it for revenue only, at the rate of nearly or quite 50 
per cent, on the dollar ad valorem, between 40 and 50 per cent. 


The Senator will have 


Mr. COKE. Will the Senator accord me the same courtesy that I 
accorded him? 
Mr. HOAR. When I get through with my statement. The Sena- 


tor desired to complete and did complete his statement before he yielded 
tome. Iam going tostate the pointand then I will accord the Senator 
the floor. 

If the amount of protection on sugar which the Senator from Texas 
says he votes for revenue simply were applied to all the products of 


this country, you would levy on the manufacturing products of the 
country alone $2,650,000,000 a year, and taking the entire product of 
every form of industry in the country, you would raise at that rate 
undoubtedly more than $20,000,000,000a year. Yet the Senator covers 
up that protection to the industry of his State by saying it is some- 
thing he does for revenue only. 

Before a single mam establishment in New England can 
work up a pound of wool into cloth it pays every year a tribute of 
$4,000,000,000 to the State of Texas alone; and yet the Senator un- 
dertakes to tell us that he and his people do not want any protection 
and do not get any, and the things that are done for them are done for 


revenue only. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator wishes to correct any statement I have 
made, I will yield to him, I do not yield, of course, for an argument. 
I will yield the floor for two minutes, 

Mr. COKE. Isimply desire to say that the Senator is utterly mis- 
taken in attributing to me an intention to protect any interest in voting 
fora duty on sugar. Ninety per cent. of the sugar used in this country 
isimported. It goes through the custom-house, pays duty tothe Govern- 
ment, and it goes out and is paid for by the consumer. The consumers 
pay the duty, it is trnea large duty, but $9 out of every $10 that is paid 
goes to the use of the Government. I call that a strictly revenue duty. 
I disclaim the idea of intending to protect anything or anybody; my 
pu was only to raise revenue in voting for the duty on sugar. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the Senator merely repeats what he said 
yesterday. I am testing whether the Senator deceives himself and 
whether it is not the fact that the sugar industry is in his neighborhood 
and is extending into his State which brings him and his people to the 

it. : 

Mr. COKE. If the Senator will permit me, I will state that there 
are only ten sugar plantations in Texas. 

Mr. HOAR. I know; but the Senator expects a great many in the 
course of years, and he expects them to grow up; he spoke of it as one 
of the industries of his State. I say the Senator deceives himself, and 
he is a marvelous instance of self-delusion when he believes, as he un- 
doubtedly and honestly does, that he has voted for a sugar tax of from 
40 to 50 pr cent. for revenue only and not to protect that industry in 
his neighborhood, when the logic of that, if it were a vote for revenue 
only, would require him to vote to raise on the manufactured products 
of this country at least $2,600,000,000 a year, and over $20,000,000,000 
if it was extended to all products. 

Is there any reason, if weare taxing for revenue only, why weshould 
not tax one productof human industry, one man’s property, one man’s 
result, at the same ad valorem rate as every other man’s? It makes 
no difference to me whether I am to buy a barrel of sugar that came 
t the Boston custom-house, or whether I am to buy a barrel of 
flour that came to Boston from the West, if itis revenue only and you 
tax one and not the other for the sake of protection. 

There is not, as I said, a pound of wool worked up in a Massachu- 
setts factory that the people of New England do not pay, before they 
do that, every year $4,000,000 to protect the wool of the State of Texas, 
and I have not heard of a motion from that State to put wool on the 


free-list. Is that revenue only? 

Mr. COKE. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. HOAR. Is that revenue only? 

Mr. COKE. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to make a propo- 
sition. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam making my argument now. 

Mr. COKE. If you will vote to pnt the manufactures of wool at 25 


per cent., I will vote to put wool on the free-list. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator's votedepend upon other men’s votes, 
or does he vote what he, thinks right himself? Suppose we do not vote 
to put the manufactured woolens at 25 per cent. ad valorem, then he 
votes to keep wool on the tariff and protect it, and his vote is a pro- 
tectionist vote and he represents a largely protected State clinging, 
whatever may be its professions, to its policy of protection. Ido not 
mean to impute to his constituents or to him anything but a delusion 
in their own mind. They are an honset people. 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator will allow me a word right there, I do 
not believe there is a woolen manufacturer in New England who would 
not accept with the utmost pleasure the proposition of the Senator from 
Texas—25 per cent. on woolen goods and wool free. 

Mr. HOAR. TI rose for the sake of calling the Senator’s attention 
not only to the case where he has misled himself but to the marvelous 
manner in which somebody else has misled him. He undertook to say 
to the Senate that Mr. William M. Evarts, late Secretary of State, had 
made in a letter to which he referred the declaration that the wages of 


| the English laboring classes were as good or better than ours in regard 
to one class of manufacturing industry; and that the purchasing power 
of the English laborer’s wages was considerably greater there than the 
purchasing power of the corresponding amount in this country. The 
Senator did not have the letter of Mr. Evarts before him. He read 
some sentences culled out by somebody else from their proper context, 
Let me read just where the 


and those sentences certainly misled him. 
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Senator stopped when he spoke of it. It is true that Mr. Evarts says 
in that statement that the English laborer has more food and better 
food than he had twenty years ago; that he gets more meat, three times 
as much; but whether that meat was then once in six months or once 
a month he does not state. Here are the sentences before and after 
the sentence which the Senator from Texas has read. Here is an ex- 
tract from the consul at Bristol. Mr. Evarts says, speaking of some 
workmen having gone back to England: 


The few Americans who did go were repaid for their venture by much humil- 
iation and suffering, as the many reports from our consuls in England have tes- 
tified; so that there is scarcely any need to refute the foregoing fallacy by any 
further consular testimony; but the consul at Bristol puts the question in so 
wapp a manner that I can not refrain from quoting his words: 

“ No laborer should allow himself to be enticed, by imagining that he could 
better his condition by leaving the United States to return to his native country, 
if born in Europe. A number of such laborers and also some mechanics have, 
during the last two years, called upon this consulate for help to get back to the 
United States, cursing the er ibe they left America for Europe, where neither 
milk nor honey is flowing. mpsred with Europe, the United States is a para- 
-dise for a sober and faithful workingman,” 


Then follows the sentence which the Senator read. Here is what Mr. 
Evarts adds in the next sentence: 


There would seem to be no disposition to lay anyth: by for the "rainy day,” 
the English workingman never stinting himself in his food, as on the continent, 
for the purpose of laying A a reserve. This disposition of living each day in 
itself—coupled with the periodic strikes, which break up the even run of wages 
and bring so much suffering to his wifeand children—renders the life of the 
English workingman a spasmodicst: le for existence; and it may be doubted 
whether the family of the average Eng! laborer or mechanic isany better off, 
year in and year out, than the family of the German or French laborer or me- 
chanic, Le 


. Then, after dealing with England still further, he comes to Ireland, 
and here is what he says of the food and food-prices there: 


Iri regard to the food-prices in Ireland and in the United States it is enough to 
say that the panapa part of the food used by the workingmen of Ireland comes 
from the United States, 

In regard to the manner and cost of living of the working people, the consul 


at Cork says: 

“The food is made up of a selection from bread, oat-meal, potatoes, dried 
fish, and among the poorer classes a coarse Indian meal instead of oat-meal, at 
an average expense to each person of l4cents perday. The mechanic payssome- 
soe more for his lodging, but in other respects his living is the same as the 

rer.’ 

The consul at Londonderry writes: 

“The food of all laborers here is Indian meal (principally), oat-meal, potatoes, 
: use 


With wages almost poua to those paidin land and Scotland, the food of 
the working people of Ireland is much inferior to the food of the English work- 
ing Secole Makiai the solidity of meat, cheese, beer, &c., consumed in such com- 


paratively large proportions by the latter. 


‘Then he comes to Scotland: 

In regard to the manner of life of the agricultural laborers I would specially 

‘refer you to that part of Consul Robeson’s report which treats upon this subject. 
Their food consists of oat-meal, milk, and toes, with a little meat and r 
sometimes added, The consul remarks that were it not for extravagance in dress 
the Scotch farm laborers could save considerable money, and that on the whole 
they are the opposite of saving and thrifty. 

In turning from the agricultural to the mechanical and manufacturing classes 

the great trade centers of Scotland, it will be noted by comparison that wages 
seem to be a trifle higher than the rates prevailing in England; but if the t 
depression in the manufacturing interests of Scotland are taken into considera- 
tion, together with consequent short time and enforced idleness, it might be 
F eevee whether the average rates of wages in Scotland would equal of 

Then he gives the weekly wages paid in Scotland, having given En- 
gland and Ireland and the cost of food, after which he says: 

While the fi table shi the rates of wages in New York and Chi: 
Ma he on an sverige ence ANAA half es much as the rates in DOnt nd, the prices 
„of the necessaries of life are higher in Scotland than in the United States. 

The honorable Senator stated that the British merchants and manu- 
‘facturers under free trade were extending into Mexico. I dare say it 
„is true, and if the policy which the Senator advocates were pursued 

they would make a Mexico of the whole of the United States. 

Mr. COKE. I suggest to the Senator before he sits down that he has 
„confined his remarks solely to what Mr. Evarts said. I also quoted 
Blaine. I should like to hear him on that point. 

Mr. HOAR. I have not referred to Mr. Blaine’s letter; and if the 
-Senator quoted that as accurately as he did Mr. Evarts’s I do not think 
I need to do so. 

Mr. COKE. I read from both of them the very cg 55 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WILLIAMS in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Tennes- 

see [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. BECK. Before the vote is taken I desire to place on the record 
again so that there can be no mistake about it, in answer to all the ar- 
gument that has been made as to the necessity of an increase of taxa- 
tion upon a higher grade of goods, and the necessity of keeping up the 

resent rate on cotton thread, yarns, &e., what the manufacturers o. 

New England themselves have said in regard to this matter, and which 

was laid officially before the House of Representatives, when they fur- 
nished their schedule and sent it there by General Banks, stating that 
mapon their thread, yarns, warps, &c., they asked and consented toa 
reduction of 20 per cent. ad valorem, and the present rate is 47 per cent. 
I read the schedule they furnished presented by General Banks, which 
he said was given to him by more than 120 corporations and firms of 
woolen and cotton manufacturers of their own choice and after repeated 
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conferences representing all the interests of the textile fabrics of this 
country, 

a , and this answers the Senator from Ohio, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and the Senator from New Jersey, who have been de- 
manding in the name of labor an increase from 35 per cent. up to 45 
per cent. upon the higher classes of these goods, he laid before the House 
a proposition to reduce the duty on cotton cords, gimps, galloons, and 
cotton laces 5 per cent. from the present rate, 35 per cent., asking the 
duty to be reduced to 30, now made 45 per cent, by this schedule.. On 
cotton shirts, drawers, hosiery, &c., the present rate being 35 per cent., 
he asked a reduction of 5 per cent. ad valorem; on cotton velvet, rated 
at 35 per cent., a reduction of 5 per cent. ad valorem; on cotton braids, 
i i lace, trimmings, bobbinet, and all manufactures of cotton, 
at a present rate of 35 per cent, ad valorem, he desired that to remain; 
and then comes the exception that these gentlemen haveclamored so to 
raise to 45 per cent. to keep the American laborer from starving. 

Five years ago, when their machinery was not as good as it is now, 
when they were not as well off as they are now, for it was at the close 
of the five years, I think, from 1873 to 1878, when bankruptcies were 
increasing all over the land, they laid this proposition dewn and the 
only exception made in relation to the proposed reduction of duties was 
the braids, laces, trimmings, or bobbinets, ‘‘comparatively new, deli- 
cate, difficult, and expensive fabrics; and other manufactures of cot- 
ton not otherwise provided for in theschedule of the manufactures they 
propose shall remain at present rate, 35 per cent. ad valorem.” Yet 
I have been told twenty times to-day on the floor that unless we in- 
crease the present rate from 35 per cent. to 45 per cent. we are labor- 
ing in the interest of English operators, of ip? grep houses, and dis- 
regarding the interests of the laboring men of this country, and it is 
asserted that these one hundred and twenty firms in New England, in 
the schedule they themselves furnished five years ago, did not know 
what they wanted, and were themselves in the interest of foreign im- 
porters and English paupers when they demanded a reduction of 5 per 
cent. upon all these things that it is sought now to put at 45 per cent., 
or an increase in the duty of 28 per cent. over the present rates, when 
those manufacturers demanded a reduction to 30 per cent. upon all but 
one grade and asked that that might be allowed to remain as it was. 

I said this morning that I believed in ding-dong. That is the third 
time I have put that in the RECORD. The country will understand it 
and will understand that the manufacturers do not desire to have this 
proposed increase made; and thatit is only a body of men here who are 
determined to make the American consumer pay more than the New 
England manufacturer even asks or demands for all these classes of 


goods. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I have heard the Senator from Ken- 
tucky make the statement which he now makes as many as three or 
four times since I have been a member of the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, I have read it from the official statements. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I holdin my hand a copy of the schedule prepared 
by certain manufacturers in New England in 1878, and which was sent 
by them to the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. BECK. In what year? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In 1878. 

Mr. BECK. This was in 1878, May 14, laid officially before the 
House pestis Banks, taken from the RECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The report to which I refer is dated December 31, 
1877, and the duties proposed by the schedule were higher than that 
of the committee now reported and before the Senate. On fine cotton 

it is true, that the first statement sent by these manufacturers 
did put a lower rate than the bill now before the Senate, but these 
people themselves, by a supplemental report and a supplemental re- 
quest to General Banks, the evidence of which I hold in my hands in 
two letters, proposed a schedule in behalf of the manufacturers which 
was higher than the rates which we now ask the Senate to adopt. I 
will not stop to read the letters, but I will put them in the RECORD 
as proof that the manufacturers themselves at that time asked a greater 
rate of Any open fine cotton yarns than is now proposed in this bill, 
and they asked a higher rate of duty on the whole schedule of 
cotton cloth than we now propose in this bill. 

The papers submitted by Mr. ALDRICH are as follows: 

Boston, January 12, 1878. 

Dear Sim: I have your favor of the 11th instant, I had thought of the same 
plan as you suggest, ¢. e., an increase of the specific duty, if the ad valorem duty 
was done away with; but it was under the impression that a serious reduction 
was to be made, with too little regard to the necessities of the case, that I sog 


the retention of merely the present specific duty. Isaw yesterda: 
ws, of the Willimantic Linen Company, and he said he had seen Mr. Wood, 


f | and that after explaining the case to him Mr. Wood expressed himself as satisfied 


if only asmall reduction weremade, The Willimantic Linen Company propose 
that the ad valorem duties on both yarn and spool-cotton be done away with. 
and that the duty on 100-yard spool-cotton be 9 cents per dozen, and on 200-yard 
18 cents; that the duties on yarns be as follows: 
On yarn valued at 40 cents and under, 15 cents per pound. 
On yarn valued at over 40 cents and under 60 cents, 25 cents per pound. 
On yarn valued at over 60 cents and under 70 cents, 35 cents per pound. 
On yarn yalued at over 70 cents and under 80 cents, 45 cents per pound. 
On yarn Valued at over 80 cents, 60 cents pa pound. 
rates to apply to the present clauses 
vocate the schedule 


This seems to bea satisfactory schedule o! 
of the act as it now is in force. I think it will be best to ad 
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of rates here stated, as by the Willimantic Linen Company. They are 
entitled to a careful co: eration by the United States as well as yourself, and 
both of you have a claim above that of either Clark or Coats, it seems to me. 

Perhaps you can see or write to N. P, Banks on the subject. He ison the sub- 
committee, and I propose to write to him. 


Yours, truly, 
ARTHUR T. LYMAN, Treasurer. 
TIMOTHY MERRICK, Esq., Treasurer. 
IJ think the duty should be so much 


r hank, but in the present state of the 
civil service I do not believe this coul 


or would be applied properly. 


Boston, January 12, 1878. 


Dear SIR: A paper by many of the largest cotton manufacturing com- 
ies in this region; pe ielat to the chairman of Committee on Ways and 
Vicana, has been sent to you, and, at Mr. Dalton's request, I suggested a rate for 
reduced duties on spoo! ton and cotton yarns, warps, thread in skein, &c. 
Presuming that a heavy reduction would be insisted upom I suggested that, if 
such reduction must be made, the ad valorem duties might be done away with. 
I was well aware that this left too low a rate for the adequate protection of the 
fine cotton yarn and fine thread trade, but signed the paper for the reason 
stated, and without having time to consult with the Willimantic Linen Com- 
pany and the other spinners of fine yarns, as the signatures were wanted at 
once, and I was the on! Ses near Boston interested in this particular clause 
of the present tariff. should have s what I find the Wi tic 
Linen Sompeniy has that the specific rates be slightly increased, 
while the ad valorem rates were done away with, except that I did not sup- 
pose that any, even nominal, advance in rate would be considered. I inclose a 
per from the Willimantic Company giving the rates s ed by them. 
‘hese rates I approve of. They are less than the t rate, and in fine 
numbers certainly none too high for the purpose. I think that if the recent tariff 
acts had not actually forced over to this country the fine spinning now running 
here the question would be quite different. hat is stated in the Willimantic 
Company’s circular inclosed is substantially correct, only I believe that with 
free trade the six-cord thread, like many other thin would be very much 
lower; it can not be made in this country as cheap asin England. This, how- 
ever, is not the point under consideration. The signers of the paper sent to 
you are chiefly, as you are well aware, makers of cloth, using what we in the 
thread and fine-yarn trade consider coarse yarns (14's to 30's largely, averaging, 
I suppose, under 20's). They have a slight advantage in cotton over the Engl 
manufacturer, and but little disadvantage in their plain fabrics in the matter of 
wages, whereas in fine work we have a very heavy disadvantage in the matter 
of wages and the supply of skilled operatives, and we also have a decided dis- 
advantage in the matter of cotton, the Liverpool market offering a soak vanea 
of long-staple cotton fit for fine numbers, while there is practically no suc 
market at all in this country. I have suggested striking out the phrase “ not 
wound upon spools” in the yarn clause of the act, because it has been held by 
the custom-house that warps, &c., wound on immense spools (about two feet long) 
were articles not provided for, and paid only 35 per cent. Thread for Maso 
in this country on to small spools for spool-cotton has been so imported. I thin 
there should be no reduction in the rate on articles of cotton not otherwise pro- 
vided for, because the imported articles are so complicated in their character 
that something clearly intended for a definite duty may by some change in 
mode of manufacture or method of putting up be apparently excluded from its 
proper place (as in the case of warps on spoo!s) and be thrown among articles 
not otherwise provided for, and as the acts enter into great detail, it can be no 
hardship to have a decidedly high rate for unspecified articles. The Willimantic 
Linen Company, the Merrick Thread Sonya the Coats (Conant) Thread 
Company, and George A. Clark & Brother all spin fine yarns, but wholly for 
use in thread, J also spin fine yarns for thread, but a large part of my business 
is making fine warps. In this branch they have perhaps a greater advantage 
in England than in thread, but I should be satis: with the rates suggested in 
the circular of the Willimantic Linen Company herewith. They have put it 
“thread yarn valued, &c.,’’ because that alone is what they were considering ; 
the rates apply of course to the whole of clause 28 of section 2504. All of these 
matters are closely tied together. The demand for w: is chiefly for dress 
goods, alpacas, &c., large new industries started here by the tariff, and needin, 
ecided protection if to be carried on here. What I have said, with the inclosed 
rs, gives, I believe, the true state of the case. Personally I do not believe 
the system of protection, but whatever be the correct theory, the actual state 
of the industries of the country. and the circumstances under which they have 
since! Vache: be taken Loa consideration. 
Yours, respectfully, 
ARTHUR T. LYMAN, 
Treasurer of Hadley Company. 

Hon. N. P. Banks, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BECK. Iwill again put side by side with that General Banks’s 
proposition made to the House of Representatives, he himself being a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, proposing to make a 
reduction to 30 percent. upon all these things, the goods that Senators 
now propose to make pay 45 per cent., and the two statements can go 
side by side. Here it is: ' 

Miho following is a schedule of the reductions proposed by New England manu- 
urers: 

The plan proposed by New England manufacturers in the schedule to which 
I have referred, and which I have not time to read at length, as I should like to 
do, suggests reduction of duties on the various fabrics of their manufacture sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. On all manufactures of cotton except jeans, denims, &c., not bleached, col- 
ored, or printed, &c., and not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, 
present rate 5 cents, 5} cents, 5} cents specific, and 10 per cent. ad valorem, a rè- 
duction of 50, 45.45, and 27,27 per cent., and 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

2, On finer and lighter s of like description and present duties nearly the 
same a reduction of 40, 36,35, 18.18, and 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

3. On goods of like description of higher qualities, present duty nearly the 
same, 20, 18.18, and 20 per cent. ad valorem, 

4. On jeans, denims, pentinga nghams, &c., bleached, stained, or printed, a 
reduction of 50, 46.15, 30.75, and 10 per cent, ad valorem, 

5. On similar goods of lighter and finer descriptions a reduction of 28.57, 20, 15, 
and 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

6. On cotton trsa yarn, warps, &c., 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

7. On spool-thread of cotton reduction of 30 and 35 per cent. ad valorem, 

8. On cotton cords, gimps, galloons, and cotton laces, present rate 35 per cent., 
a reduction of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

9. On cotton shirts, drawers, hosiery, Åc., present rate 35 per cent., a reduction 
of 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

10. On cotton velvet, present rate 35 per cent., a reduction of 5 per cent. ad va- 


lorem. 
11. On cotton braids, insertings, lace, trimmings, bobbinet, and all manufact- 
ures of cotton, at present rate, 35 per cent. ad lorem, 
The last is the onl exception made in relation to the proposed 
uties; they are ids, laces, trimmi. 


reduction of 


ngs, or bobbinets, comparatively new, deli- 


cate, difficult, and expensive fabrics; and other manufactures of cotton not other- 
wise provided for in the schedules of the manufacturers they propose shall re- 
main at present rate, 35 per cent. ad valorem, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only reduction to which General Banks alluded 
was a taking’ off of the ad valorem duty, which was 10 per cent. in one 
case and 20 per cent. in certain other cases. 

Mr. BECK. There can be no dispute about his language. . He says: 

The following is a schedule of the reductions proposed by New England man- 


Mr. ALDRICH. The reduction to which the Senator alludes was 
on cotton cloth, and, as I have already shown this morning, the reduc- 
tion proposed by the committee bill is over 60 per cent. on the same 


Mr. BECK. ‘‘Threads and yarns,” it is all there. I am willing to 
let it stand on the record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr, HOAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 

ed to call the roll. ‘ ; 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE], and I will withhold my vote to see if he 
enters the Chamber before the roll-call is concluded. 

Mr. VANCE (when Mr. CALL’s name was called). The Senator 
i aaa (Mr. CALL] is paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 

cDILL]. . 

Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his namé was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY], but the Senator from Delaware 
Bss SAULSBURY] being absent I have transferred the pair to him. I 
vote *‘ yea. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. MCPHERSON ons Mr. JoNAS’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] is paired with my colleague [Mr. 
SEWELL]. The Senator from Louisiana would vote ‘‘yea’’ and the- 
Senator trom New Jersey would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. ROLLINS (when Mr. KELLoGG’s name was called). The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. MCDILL’s name was called). The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MCDILL] is paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE]. $ 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). I supposed that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] was not paired, and I transferred 
to him my pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JoNES]; but Iun- 
derstand he is paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]; - 
therefore I announce my pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
JONES]. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER]. 

Mr. SAWYER (when his name was called). I am paired for the 
time being with the Senator from California [Mr. FARLEY]. Ihavea 
right to vote if my vote shall be necessary to make a quorum, however. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). I am with the- 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] for the evening. If he were- 
here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones] temporarily. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. VANCE. As heretofore announced, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CALL] is paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. McDr11}. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. LAMAR]. If he were present, I should vote ‘“‘nay.”? I have a. 
right to vote if there is ne quorum. 

Mr. ROLLINS. There is not near a quorum. 

Mr. SAWYER. I vote ‘‘nay,”’ to make a quorum. 

s i PLUMB. I am paired with the Senator from Missouri [ Mr- 

EST]. 

Mr. SAWYER. TheSenator has a right to vote to make a quorum?’ 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes. 

Mr. SAWYER. There is not a quorum voting. ' 

Mr. ROLLINS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. JONES] to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], and vote for 
the purpese of making a quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam told there is no quorum voting, and under 
my arrangement I have a right to vote under those circumstances. I 
therefore vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope every Democrat who is paired will vote to 
make a quorum. This way of voting on one side of the question while 
the other side is absolutely silent because of pairs I do not quite like. 
I hope as gentlemen are yoting to make a quorum on the other side 
Se Chamber the gentlemen upon this side will also be allowed to 
v 


I am paired with the- 
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Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Tennessee will vote to 
make a quorum. 
Mr. HARRIS. I have voted, but my pair has been transferred. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Has any Senator on this side voted, to make a 
quorum where it was not in the compact that he was to vote if his vote 
were necessary to make a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not undertake to de- 
cide that question. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I voted after transferring my pair to another Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suppose under the usage here I should have the 
right to transfer the pair which I have with the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Vest] to some other Senator, for the purpose of voting to make 
a quorum, although I understand I might have that right any way by 
the agreement as made. I transfer the pair to the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNES] is paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. PLUMB. As a pair has been arranged between the Senator 
from Nevada and another Senator, I refrain from voting. 

Mr. BECK. I insist on the result being announced. I shall protest 
against the pairs being broken in this way. I am paired, and I can 
not honorably vote. Iam paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE}. 

Mr. OAR. Has any Senator voted to make a quornm who had not 
reserved the right to do that? - 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator from Kentucky intimate that 
any Senator who was paired has voted to make a quorum unless where 
the right was expressly stipulated? ` 

Mr. BECK. Not at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then why is the Senator talking about our violat- 
ing our pairs? 

Mr. BECK. Iam not speaking about any individual Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BECK. We have a bona fide bare majority in the Senate, and we 
can not transact business without a quorum on any such arrangement 
as that. ; 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This debate is not in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the result be announced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question of pairs is a matter of 

. honor between Senators which the Chair can not decide. 

Mr. SAWYER. I will state that I was pai 

Mr. COCKRELL. I insist that the list be called and the result an- 
nounced. 

Mr. SAWYER. But the right was expressly reserved —— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I insist that the list shall be called, and that ex- 
cuses be made afterward. Let us have some order. 

The Acting Secretary read the names of Senators voting “yea” and 
‘nay’? respectively. 

Mr. RANSOM. Iam paired, as I stated during the roll-call, with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN ], but I feel under the cir- 
cumstances, and I know that he would be satisfied with it, that I have 
a right to vote to make a quorum, as other Senators have done. I vote 
i ‘ea’? 

Jir ALLISON. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] is absent nec- 
essarily for a little while, but will soon return. On his behalf I release 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] from his pair, so that he may 
vote. 

.Mr. BECK. Iam paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
without any reservation. : 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Baron Coke, ey, Vance. 
k George, organ, 
tal Harris, Pugh,” 
Cockrell, Jackson, Ransom, 
NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Davis of Ill., Harrison, Morrill, 
m, Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Platt, 
Anthony, % oar, Rollins, 
Blair, Edmunds, Lapban, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, MeDill, Sherman, 
Conger, Gorman, McPherson, Tabor. 
ABSENT—39. 
Beck, Grover, Lamar, Saunders, 
Brown, e, Logan, Sewell, 
Butler, Hampton, McMillan, later, 
Camden, Hill, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa, Ingalls, Miller of Cal., Vest, 
Fair, Johnston. Miller of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Farley, Jonas, Mitchell, Walker, 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, Williams, 
Gariand Jones of Nevada, Plumb, Windom. 
Groome, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not a quorum voting. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Call the Senate according to the rule, Mr, Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Acting Secretary called the roll and the following Senators re- 
sponded to their names: 


Aldrich, Conger, Hawley, Pugh, 
Allison, Davis of 11l., Hill, Ransom, 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Rollins, 
Bayard, Dawes, Lapham, Sawyer, 
Beck, Edmunds. MeDill, Sherman, 
Blair, Frye, McPherson, ‘Tabor, 
Call, . George, Morgan, Vance, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton. Morrill, Williams, 
Cockrell, farris, Piatt, 

Coke, Harrison Plumb, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have responded 
to their names—not a quorum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the absent Senators be sent for. 

Mr. CAMDEN appeared and recorded his name as present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is now present. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw the motion, there being a quorum. 
Let the roll be called over again on the amendment. 

Mr. BECK. It is not in order to call the absent Senators. Itis ob- 
vious (and that was all I meant to say) that there is not an unpaired 
quorum in the Senate; and when we are dealing with paragraphs in 
this tariff bill involving hundreds of thousands of dollars, if not mill- 
ions, a pair with a reserved right on one side to vote on the absence of 
the other who would vote on the other side can not by any possibility 
give a fair expression of the vote on that side. Ifa call of the Senate can 
be proceeded with so that gentlemen who are paired can be brought 
back, then the vote will be cast and counted according to the wishes of 
the Senate. 

I did not mean to reflect on any gentleman unkindly when I said that 
this was unfair. If, for example, I should vote in the absence of the 
Senator from Maine, who is necessarily absent, it would be one more 
vote for the proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, ard that might 
be the casting vote, and carry the measure merely because of my voting 
to make a quorum, whereas if he were here his vote would defeat it. I 
should not feel that that measure had been fairly carried by my voting 
in his absence and carrying a measure that I knew he would prevent 
if here. It was only for that reason that I wanted to have a quorumof 
unpaired Senators. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to say that knowing the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Maine, knowing his views on the general subject in 
reference to this bill, I feel justified in absolutely releasing the Senator 
from Kentucky from the pair. 

Mr. BECK. Iask the Senator from Iowa this one question: If the 
roll-call was a tie and my vote was the deciding one in the absence of 
the Senator from Maine, and that vote made a quorum, does he think I 
should be right in voting? 

Mr. ALLISON. That does not happen to be the case. 

Mr. BECK. It might be the case. 

Mr. ALLISON. It might be; and then of course I would consider 
that question if it arose. 5 

Mr. BECK. That is the question that troubles rae. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not the question here. 

Mr. BECK. I can not tell until the roll-call is completed that it is 
not the case, and I have no right to know how the vote stands. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. We have now been in session since 11 o’clock 
this morning. Evidently there is no disposition on the part of the Sen- 
ate to remain here and continue the consideration of the bill; certainly 
we can make no satisfactory progress in the present condition of affairs. 
I therefore move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope not. It was clearly understood this morn- 
ing that we were to have a late session, and if there is any fault about 
it it is the fault of the absentees. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are gentlemen dining who will be here soon. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I think we are frittering away our time with 
less than a quorum present, having had one call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a quorum present_now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS.. Let the question be put. 

Mr. BECK. There is not an unpaired quorum here. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. We are dealing with too large a subject to be 
disposed of by less than a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 6 o'clock and 54 minutes). 
Senator from New Jersey moves that the Senate adjoura. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I thought it was agreed upon this 
morning that we should remain here until 2 reasonably late hour to- 
night. I see several Senators coming in. I hope we shall proceed with 
business. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the roll be called over again on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], upon which the yeasand 
nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called), Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. I should vote ‘‘yea’’ if it were not for 
the pair. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


The 
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Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], and therefore I decline to 


vote. 
Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 


Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 
Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 


ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name wasealled). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANsom], unless it is necessary that 
I should vote to constitute a quorum. If he were here, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. MILLER, of California (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON]. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘* yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. I do not see him in the Chamber. 

The roll-call was concluded. £ 

Mr. HARRISON. I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. LAMAR]. 

Mr. FARLEY. Iam paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SAWYER]. Ifhe were present, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

Mr. McMILLAN. Understanding that there is no quorum voting, I 
vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. MILLER, of California. If it is necessary to make a quorum, I 


I am paired 


vote. I vote ‘‘nay.’’ . 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator must decide that for him- 
self. 
Mr. MILLER, of California. I vote ‘‘nay.’’ 
After a pause, 
Mr. BECK said: I insist upon the result being announced. 
The result was announced, as follows: 
YEAS—12. 
Barrow, Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, 
Bayard, Coke, Jackson, 
Call, George, Maxey, Vance. 
NAYS—25. 
Aldrich, Davis of Ill., Hoar, Platt, 
Allison, Davis of W, Va., Lapham, Rollins, 
Anthony, Dawes, MeDill, Sherman, 
Blair, Edmunds, McMillan, Tabor. 
Camden, Frye, McPherson. 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Miller of Cal., 
Conger, llawley, Morrill, 
ABSENT—39. 
Bers Hale, Lamar, Sawyer, 
rown, Ham n, well, 
Butler, Herai Mahis, , 
a of Pa., recs MeL. N. Y. Van Wyck, 
‘air, tche 
Farley, KER soar Pendleton, re EER, 
Ferry, Jonas, Plumb, Walker, 
Garland, Jones of Florida, Ransom, Wilhams, 
Groome, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, Windom. 
Grover, Kellogg, Saunders, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twelve Senators have voted in the 
affirmative and 25 in the negative, no quorum voting. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I require that the absent Senators be called accord- 
ing to the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The list of Senators will be called. 

The Acting Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators re- 
sponded to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis of Ill., Hill, Morrill, 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Piatt, 
= Wy DAWIT paoro; Piombi 
yard, Edmunds, onas, 
Blai see MaDi” Rol, 
r, e, , 
Butler, George, MoMiillan, Sherman, 
Call, Gorman, McPherson, Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton, faxey, Tabor, 
Coke, m, Miller of Cal. Vance, 
r, Hawley, Morgan, Williams. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quoruni is present. On the roll- 


call forty-four Senators answered to their names. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. MORGAN. A quorum is present, I believe. 

Mr. VANCE. Pending that motion I move an adjournment. 
_ Mr. MORGAN. I desire the business of the Senate to go on if there 
is a quorum. 
` Sie A motion to send for absentees is not debatable, 

ink. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But the pending motion is that of 
the Senator from North Carolina, who moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MORGAN. That motion is in order, but the other motion, I 
think, is not. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The other motion is in order. 

uestion is on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. VANCE. [call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Principal Legislative Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 3 

IMr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). I was requested by 
some Senator to pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan], but 
I have always reserved the right to vote on adjournments and to make 
a quorum. I therefore vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I was paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR], but reserved the right to 
vote on all motions to adjourn, and I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On party questions I am 
paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. y 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have announced 
several times that I was paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
JoNES] on several questions, but I do not construe that pair as extend- 
ing to dinner. I shall vote for dinner. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON]. Therefore I shall not vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 27; as follows: 


The 


YEAS—18, 
Barrow, Farley. Jackson, Pugh, 
Bayard, rge, Jonas, Vance, 
Beck, Gorman, MePherson, Williams. 
Call, Hampton, Maxey, 
Coke, I 3 Morgan, 

NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, won ap Hawley, Pendleton, 
Allison, Davis of Ill., Hoar, it, 
Anthony, Davis of W. Va., Lapham, Rollins, 
Blair, Dawes, l, Sawyer, 
Camden, Edmunds, McMillan, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, Miller of N. Y., Tabor. 
Cockrell, Harrison, Morrill, 

ABSENT—31. 

Brown, Hale, Logan, Sewell, 
Butler, Hill, Mahone, Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., I ls, Miller of Cal., Van Wyck, 
Fair, J n, Mitchell, est, 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Walker, 
Groome, Kellogg, Saulsbury, Windom. 
Grover, Lamar, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are six Senators more than a 
quorum present now. > 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That does not make any difference; I insist on 
my motion that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the attend- 
ance of absent Senators. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [I ask for the reading of the Constitution, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Rule 3 provides that— 

Whenever it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not present, a ye mid of 
the Senators present may direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to request, and, when nec 
essary, to compel the attendance of the absent Senators. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not propose to compel, but I think —— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This rule says: 


No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate without leave of 
the Senate first obtained. Whenever it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not 
presents a majority of the Senators present may direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to 
req 


Mr. EDMUNDS. But that is a rule in cumulation of the power of 
a quorum, giving special authority to less than a quorum of the Senate 
to make the order. Now, I move, asa question of the highest privilege, 
that the Senate direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to request the attendance 
of absent Senators. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is any debate in order at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call attention to the clause of the Constitution 
which gives the power to send for absentees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question of that. The 
Chair does not doubt it. The Senator from Vermont moves that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to submit a question to the Chair. I do not 
wish to express an opinion upon it, but it is important to have it ruled 
on. When there is less than a quorum present, the rule provides for 
this motion; but if there be a quorum present, can you displace the 
existing business? Is this a question of the highest privilege? That 
is, at any time may any Senator move it? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair supposes if Senators are 


absent, at any time a motion is in order to compel them to attend; but 
business goes on when there is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thatisthe point I designed to make when I asked 
for the reading of the Constitution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Can thisquestion be debated? 
I ask for the reading of the Constitution? 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
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The Constitution 
Mr. MORGAN, I raise the point of order that this is not a debata- 


Me proposition. 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think it can be 
debated. 

Mr. MORGAN. I willnotstate my poins, asthe Chair thinks with me, 


The PRESIDENT pro es— 


The PRESIDENT pro bor yh Chair does not think debate is 
in order, but of course he will hear any suggestion. The Senator from 
sae ae however, insists that no debate is in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. CanI not have the clauseof the Constitution read? 
I do not want to debate, 

Mr. MORGAN. Every Senator has it, and can read it for himself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What part of the Constitution docs 
the Senator from Ohio wish read? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Article 1, section 5, 37 of the Mannal, 

The PRESIDENT pro It will be read. 

The Acting Secretary as follows: 

Each house shall be the of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members, and a maj of each shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 


ness; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be author- 
Odan- ct Tin dios mands, ok Maer 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not think there is 
any question but that the Senate can compel the attendance of absent 
members. It is moved by the Senator from Vermont—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Chair must not say that no debate is in order 
and tolerate debate from other Senators at my expense, 

The PRESIDENT protempore, The Chairdid not tolerate any debate, 
but the Chair stated to the Senator from Ohio that debate was not in 
order. He requested—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Yet the Chairindulged him in going on with debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He did not, sir; the Chair denies it 
utterly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Chair did indulge him in going on with debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tentpore. He simply requested the Secretary 
to read a clause of the Constitution bearing on the point he made; 
that was all., The Senate will bear out the Chair in that. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Epmunps] to direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to; there being on a division—ayes 25, noes 17. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, ‘There scems to be a quorum; go ahead with busi- 


ness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. BAYARD. How can that be if there is not a quorum present ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is, and has been a quorum 

resent all the time. 

Mr. MORGAN. The question before the Senate now, as I understand 
it, is whether or not we shall substitute ad valorem for specific duties 
on the particular part of the bill that we have now under consideration, 
and also the rate of the ad yalorem duty that is to be substituted for the 

i SOR: I do not desire to detain the Senate on this question; I 

merely to lay before it some facts which I have extracted from 

the census statistics which I think have an important bearing on this 
labor question. 

According to Census Bulletin 302, giving the statistics of manufact- 
ures in the United States in 1850, the whole number of establishments 
in the United States was 253,852; capital invested, $2,790,272,606. The 
average number of hands employed was as follows: Males, 2,025,335; 
females, 531,639; children, 181,921, making a total of 2,738,895; total 
wages paid, $947,953,795; value of materials, $3,396,823,549; value of 
the products and manufactures, $5,369,579,191. Deducting the labor 
and materials, which together make $4,344,777,344, leaves a total bal- 
ance of $1,024,801,847. Upon that my calculation is—and I think I am 
correct about it—that the laborers get a share of 17 per cent., while the 
capitalist gets a share of 20 per cent. of the profits, and that after you 
deduct a reasonable allowance for insurance and taxes the net profits 
of the capital employed in manufacturing in the United States during 
that year, acco to that census return, were about 15 per cent. 

I am not prepared to vouch for the accuracy of the census report, and 
yet it must be approximately true; at all events, it is the best informa- 
tion that we have got upon this question, and Iam disposed to act upon 
it in the absence of information still more exact. That showing would 
give an advantage to the laborers employed in manufactures over those 
not employed in manufactures but in the production of the raw mate- 
rial, as I call it, to a very large excess. This difference applies in all 

of the United States wherever there is agriculture, wherever there 
isa pros uction of the raw material, whether it be from the mine, from 
the forest, from the fisheries, from agriculture, or what not. ‘This dis- 
crimination in favor of a certain class of industries as against the great 
body of the laboring community in the United States is a subject worthy 
of the attention of this Senate. 


At the last session of this body I introduced a resolution for the pur- 
pose of raising a select committee to take into consideration the labor 
question in the United States, and I did so because I was impressed with 
the belief that just there was the point of difficulty in our political, our 
social, our moral, and our industrial affairs. I could not take part in 
that committee in consequence of certain engagements that I had, and 
I had no ambition to be the chairman of it. In fact I was not entitled 
to the chairmanship, because the majority in the body were Republicans. 
and I was a Democrat. The motion was objected to and it was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. That committee came back 
and reported that they should have charge of theinquiry, and I willingly 
consented that they should. So far as I am informed that committee 
have never had a meeting on the question. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator desire to knowin regard to that, or is 
it his n o make an extended comment on the matter? If so, 

done I will explain it, or I will explain now if he desires. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is that the fact that they have never had a mecting 
on the subject? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is not by any means. 

Mr. MORGAN. Have they ever made an investigation? 

Mr. BLAIR. They have to some extent. They haye one now going 
on. The witnesses are to be here on Monday, 

Mr. MORGAN. Have they commenced? 

Mr. BLAIR. Commenced last autumn through a sub-committee on 
one branch of the subject, who did what they could. This winter the 
Senator knows very well the condition of the public business; the in- 
vestigation, however, is going on and it will be pursued as fast as it can 
be, and if the consent of the Senate is given, it will be pursued as 
thoroughly and as extensively as the committee is able to do it during 
the vacation coming, and they hope te arrive at some results in due 
time. 

I should like to say, since this matter has been alluded to once or twice 
before by the Senator from Alabama, that he must be aware that the 
scope of the resolution referred to the committee is very extensive; it 
covers almost every important problem of legislation; it ramifies among 
the very fundamentals of society; it starts almost every important prob- 
lem that could be suggested in human affairs, and it is about as much 
as the Committee on Education and Labor can accomplish, I think, in 
the course of a very liberal limit of time in its investigation to arrive at 
anything like a satisfactory conclusion, or to be able to make recom- 
mendations to the Senate and to the country which will be beneficial, 
and I hope that the Senator will be patient with the committee. I hope 
he will bear in mind that a little time is necessary in a case like this. 

I remind him also that when he offered his resolution just at the close 
of the last session, as he very appropriately suggests himself, it was 
quite invasive of the jurisdiction of a regular standing committee of this 
body. He himself offering the resolution accompanied it with a state- 
ment that he could not attend to the matter himself on account of per- 
sonal reasons, which he mentioned privately, if not publicly. It may be 
proper to say that other members of the Senate, not including the chair- 
man of that committee, however, found themselves later in the season 
encumbered and embarrassed by like reasons, and it was impossible dur- 
ing the fall campaign to do anything very important more than was. 
done in the prosecution of the investigation. As I said before, during 
this winter he must know thatit has been quite impossible for any man 
attending to his other and im ive duties here in the Senate to pur- 
sue an investigation of this character very critically and thoroughly, 
but I wish to assure him that it has not been out of the mind of the 
chairman of the committee at any time, and that everything has been 
done in furthering this investigation that could be, and that there is not- 
the remotest design to let up en it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam delighted to know that any progress at all has 
been made. I know the difficulty under which the chairman of that 
committee or any other committee has to get a quorum together during 
the vacation of Congress. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say to the Senator that the embarrassment 
has not resulted from the inability of the chairman or of the commit- 
tee to assemble and to get a quorum; it has not resulted from any failure 
of disposition to attend to this business on the part of the committee or 
any member of it as far as I know. They have given their attention 
and their effort to the public business as fully as they could and to the 
consumption of their time certainly during the session and very largely, 
if not entirely, during the vacation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Whatever the trouble may have been—— 

Mr. BLAIR. There has been no trouble, let me assure the Senator, 
excepting such as results from the nature of things. The committee 
have been at work uponit.. They began early. A meeting was called 
and organized in reference to this investigation before the last session 
closed, and all the work was laid out which it was supposed it was pos- 
sible for them to do during the vacation. The honorable Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], chairman of a sub-committee, in- 
forms me that he has obtained all the information he possibly could 
during the vacation upon that department of inquiry which was as- 
signed to him, which was with reference to the condition of labor and 
the statistics bearing upon wages and the like in foreign countries. We 

| have had a meeting this winter. The chairman was directed, as soon. 
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as arrangements could be made to find proper witnesses, to summon 
and examine them here during the rest of the session. They have been 
summoned and we shall examine a few during the rest of the session. 
So the Senator must see that there is some disposition to work when I 
commenceas early as 9 o’clock in the morning, come to the Senate at 11, 
and work here all day and from 6 to 12 at night. I expect to examine 
witnesses during the rest of the session most of the time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was not expressing any complaint against the 
committee, but regret that so far as I knew or had been informed noth- 
ing had been accomplished. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator could have ascertained correctly by in- 
quiry of the chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was speaking of the importance of the subject, 
not with reference to any dereliction on the part of the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the Senator proceeds to make his deductions 
from the statement of facts he has laid before the Senate as derived from 
the census I should be glad to ask him if he knows how this estimate, 
as distinguished between the wages of labor and the cost of raw material, 
has been made up; as, for example, the raw material of the pig-iron 
manufacturer must be coal and iron ore; the raw material of the steel- 
rail manufacturer or iron-rail manufacturer is pig-iron; and so on run- 
ning down through the various manufactures of iron until we reach 
rivets, bolts, and soon? Itseems to me that to draw any deduction 
from the amount, especially of raw material and Jabor, would require 
2 more minute statement than he has produced here this evening. 

Mr. MORGAN. The census bulletins have come out one after an- 
other without any full explanation on the part of the Superintendent 
of the Census as to the methods which he has employed for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the facts he presents in tables to the public. I 
therefore can add nothing to the statement, except to say that this is 
what the bulletins tell us. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will state, if the Senator will allow me, that as 
chairman of a sub-committee of the Committee on Education and Labor 
I have been engaged, with other members of the sub-committee, on the 
relative rates of wages between this country and Europe in cotton and 
woolen mills; and I hope before this session closes, and at not 2 very 
remote day. to present a statement which will competely confute all 
the statements which have been made here by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CoKE] to-day. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I hope that this committee will go 
on with its investigation, and I expect from it, of course, a full and im- 
partial investigation of the facts relating to the relative prices of the 
different classes of labor in this country, and particularly as tô those 
facts which seem to produce very surprising outbreaks among the 
operatives in the different manufacturing districts of the land. 

And I wish here to say that among all the strikes that I have heard 
of in this country I never have heard of a strike of farmers. I never 
knew a cotton crop that could not be gathered in consequence of a strike 
of labor, or a sugar crop or a wheat crop or a corn c I have not 
known that farm labor has been interrupted by combination among 
the laborers to prevent other persons from doing what they had refused 
to do themselves. Nothing of that kind hasoccurred. Andas we have 
that subject up now fora moment, I desire to say to the committec that 
I hope they will make progress in it. I shall vote to continue them in 
the investigation of the question during the coming interval of Congress, 
and I hope that they will be able to give the Senate and the country 
some information as to the real seat and nature of the disease which 
causes riots and outbreaks among the laboring population of this land. 

Mr. BLATR rose. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Alabama yield ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Just a moment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator could not express sentiments more in ac- 
cord with my own, and I wish here tosay that so far as I am concerned— 
and I think I speak the sentiments of the committee in this regard— 
wedesign to get our information as largely as possible from the men 
who lead in the strikes themselves, the men who complain, who feel 
the wrong. It is our determination that the men who suffer shall have 
the opportunity to explain the causes of their suffering, the reasons for 
their action, before this committee, themselves in person. We do not 
propose to exciude any one who wishes to appear before us and who 
seems to have anything important to say; but we extend our invitation 
to the masses and mean to have information from those who think they 
are suffering the grievances, and who, in my opinion, are suffering 
grievances. 

Mr. MORGAN. In 1880 there were, according to the census tables, 
2,738,893 men, women, and children employed in what are called the in- 
dustrial manufactures in this country. Whatkind of people are they? 
What sort of American citizens are they? Are theyrabble? Arethey 
outlaws? Are they law-breakers? Are they defiers of the peace of so- 
ciety and the security of property? Why, sir, I would not cast an im- 
peachmentofthat kind upon them; very farfromit. My opinion of them 
is—and I have more general acquaintance with them than might be sup- 
posed—that they are a hard-working, intelligent, and excellent class of 
people, taking them at large, and that they compare very favorably with 
any other class of the community, whether it may be the middlemen, the 


upper classes, or the lower classes, as we call them, of farm laborers. 
And yet, since I have been in this body this country has been in agony, 
it has been almost in the throes of despair on frequent occasions in con- 
sequence of riots and outbreaks among this very industrial population, 
comprising 2,738,893, in all the different parts of the country, not only 
in the large industrial circles merely, but all through the country where- 
ever there were man ing industries. 

Mr. President, the conduct of these men in their riots and the treat- 
ment they have received at the hands of the ministers of justice is one 


of the darkest and most shameful blots upon American history. Houses 


have been burned, innocent men and women have been butchered, 
property has been destroyed, travel and business has been suspended; 
all the throes and convulsions of internal strife, amounting to that de- 
gree that we characterize in our laws as insurrection, have appeared 
during these strikes. I again inquire what kind of people are these? 
I answer, in my judgment, they are good people; they are of the class 
of well-fed, well-clothed, well-paid American operatives spoken of so 
eloquently by the gentleman on the other side of this Chamber in con- 
trast with the pauper laborers of Euro: 

Why have these good people, so well fed and so well clothed and so 
well paid, been required to resort to this manner of stopping the busi- 
ness of the country? Why have they organized themselves into secret 
societies throughout this land which have accumulated large revenues 
of money to sustain each other in times of distress? Why is it that 
these men thus band together in the United States, in this free country, 
and try to preventthe just and equal eperation of thelaws? There must 
be some profound reason for it; there must be something at fault in the 
economic condition of our affairs which accounts for this frequent and ex- 
cessive violence and agitation on the part of these laboring men. Men 
who are fairly treated, who get good pay for their labor, who get with the 
earnings of their industry a fair living out of the country, are not going 
to resort to strikes and violence and combination and conspiracy against 
the peace and the order of society, and against the proper prosecution 
of the industries of a land like this. They love this Government as 
much as we do; they are as proud of its flag, its Constitution, and its 
history as any other class of men. They contribute of their blood and 
their suffering and their tact for the support of this country in peace and 
in war. No demand of patriotism has ever yet been made upon this 
class that they have not responded to it. 

Then, sir, these things being so, when these strikes occur what is the 
cause of them? The very men who are here to-day boasting of their 
liberality to the American laborer, and of the conveniences and ele- 
gances even with which they surround his home, are the men who 
come to us and to the governors of States for military force to quell 
the riots and insurrections of men who claim when they make these 
strikes that they are striking for bread and not for anything else. 

Here, sir, is a contradiction in facts which these great statesmen 
ought to be able to explain, and I maintain in behalf of the character 
and the honor of the men whom they say they feed and clothe so well 
that there must be some serious fault on the part of employers, or else 
the laborers of this country would not resent it in the way they do. 

We had as well look at the facts in this case and stop theorizing. 
What a consul may report from Liverpool or Berlin or Paris or Bor- 
deaux or wherever he may be, as to how many pounds of meat, ot 
flour or butter or whatever else it may be an operative there uses, 
wherewithal he is clothed, how his family appear in society, &c. , amounts 
to nothing when we come to the fact that these outbreaks are contin- 
ually occurring in thie country. In thinking over this question I have 
been led to the conclusion that the strikes must certainly be promoted 
by the manufacturers; that the strikes must be set on foot of purpose 
by the manufacturers; that they resort to methods to compel their men 
to strike, in order todo what? Fora pretext for shutting up their 
factories for a short time so as to allow an overburdened market to be 
consumed by the people, in order that the prices of their manufactures 
may again rise, not to the point of competition with foreign productions 
but to the higher point of competition with home productions. 

A man who has got 5,000 operatives under him, and some of them 
have that many, has been known to close his establishment and turn 
out the operatives to shorten the production of a particular quality of 
goods. Why shorten it? In order that the price in the market may 
rise. Why should the price in the market rise, and to what degree 
should it rise? Rise to the point where the protection given by specific 
rates of duty may be elevated above and beyond the price for which 
the same article can be bought in foreign markets. 

Since we have been debating this great question the newspapers give 
us accounts of different strikes in the country, and I have sat here 
asking myself the question, how can it be, in the name of common 
sense, that strikes should have occurred in a country protected to the 
extent that our industries are, and while gentlemen in this body are 
standing up and boasting about the happiness of the condition of our 
operatives? That is something that they must explain before they can 
get me to believe that these people are in the happy condition that they 
represent. 

Give a man an opportunity to make money out of another, guaran- 
cai shai by law, and he is more or less than a man if he does not 
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The fault isin your law. The fault is in the legislation that this 
body has created in this country, and was fruitful of bloodshed in con- 
sequence of the violence of men who combine together to win and to 
keep their bread for the supply of their families. Such troubles are 
due tothe neglect or inattention or else the cupidity of men whose spe- 
cial interests are represented upon this floor. Will Senators take the 
responsibility to themselves for bad laws? Where men are disposed to 
do right and have the opportunity to be well fed and to be comfortable, 
where they are not vicious but patriotic, and we find them engaged 
in these outbreaks so frequently and to such a terrible extent, we must 
know that the fault is in the labor system. 

We see the door of opportunity opened here. We see specific rates 
of duty fixed for the purpose of building up one industry at the ex- 
pense of another. We find that when one man goes into a particular 
manufacture, as recently, for instance, into the wire-fencing manufact- 
ure, and he is said to be making a fortune at it, other capitalists crowd 
in around him, and they increase by competition the production to a 
very large amount. After a while there is too much wire for fencing 
made. Then what? You put on a specific duty of so many cents a 
pound, and perhaps you load down upon the back of that an ad valo- 
rem duty. You shut out all foreign competition; but the eagerness 
of the men to manufacture thiscommodity of commerce has drawn into 
the business such a large amount of capital as presently the market is 
overburdened; and then what occurs? You shut up your factories, 
turn out your operatives, let men be turned out because the manufact- 
urer can not afford to go along any further with his production. Tum 
them out; let them get a living as best they can. What becomes of 
thesedisappointed men? The closing of the factory does not feed their 
families. There is no bread, meat, salt, sugar, nor anything else that 
comes to them from a closed factory. They are skilled in that line of 
business and have no opportunity of entering uponanother. They are 
not qualified, many of them, even for the commonest labors of life, such 
as digging the earth. They must stop work because the factory stops 
work, and when they stop work they must starve. They stop work 
because there has been an overproduction of wire fencing, and the rea- 
son why there has been an overproduction of wire fencing is that men 
were induced by a large bonus that we offered to them to put their 
money in the business; and when the men having this bonus offered, 
and desiring to realize it, find they have outstripped the little narrow 
market to which we have confined them, and that they have manu- 
factured at such high prices that they can not reach the markets of the 
outside world, they stop the production in order that the market may 
catch up with them. While that is going on starvation takes place 
among the operatives, and when the wolf is at the door there is apt to 
be growling on the inside as well as the outside of the house. 

These men, irritated, disappointed, and wronged, resort to their little 
savings in their labor-union organizations, live upon those at starvation 
rates as long as they will hold out, and then what occurs? Herecomes 
another set of people. From where? From pauperdom. What. did 
they come for? To take the place of the men who refused to work at 
low wages. Where did they come from? From Italy, Germany, En- 
gland, Great Britain, Russia. Why do they come? Because they find, 
as it is said, a chance to labor here for better wages than they get over 
yonder. Why will they not come? Any man will come to get a bet- 
ter price for his labor. What occurs then? The same thing that oc- 
curred in the strike at Jersey City and in New York last summer. The 
railway operatives formed themselves into a compact strike and de- 
manded that their work should not be taken away from them. What 
was the result? The railroads could not be ran. What was the effect 
upon commerce? An immense accumulation of merchandise landed in 
New York not only from ships but from railroads. What then took 

lace? There were threats of calling out the militia. The police were 
impotent to control this mass of men. There were also threats to call 
out the regular Army of the United States. What occurred in the 
northwestern part of New York State, in Pennsylvania, in Indiana, 
Ohio, and Illinois, in 1877? Sir, the Army of the United States was 
called out for the purpose of compelling men to yield up their opposi- 
tion to these paupers coming in and working in their places. You have 
got all pauperdom to resort to with your capital toget labor. It comes 
free. You can not tax it, You can run it in and supply the place of 
the men who strike in this country, and, in doing that, what do you 
do but to draw down the price of labor to pauper rates, and that, too, 
upon this soil and under the flag that these very men have fought to 
defend in various battles all over the face of thisland. Mr. President, 
there is something wrong in this business. 

Mr. BLAIR. As the Senator is making suggestions that might be 
useful for the committee to consider, since he has referred to that com- 
mittee, I should like to ask him if he means to suggest that he would 
exclude the laborer of foreign birth from our shores by something anal- 
ogous to the protection which we impose upon the importation of for- 
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ei ? 

Sie. MORGAN. I would not, and yet I know that the labor unions 
of this country, many of the laborers of this country, have been address- 
ing letters to Senators, and perhaps petitions to Congress, for aught I 
know, asking that we should devise some means by which to tax when 
imported into this country skilled labor. They areasking forit; Iam not. 
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Mr. BLAIR. The Senator’s remarks are exceedingly calculated to 
create disturbance in this country unless he suggests some remedy, and 
I hope he may be able along with these remarks to suggest a remedy. 

Mr. MORGAN. The friends of the Senator in the North who are 
claiming high specific protective duties for themselves call out these 
outbreaks. They are not to be created by words. Even if I were un- 
patriotic or imprudent enough to make remarks which might prompt 
these men to action of that kind, they have too much sense, too much 
conservatism, too much patriotism to yield to an appeal of that sort on 
the part of any man in the world. But the grinding injustice which 
the Senator’s friends have inflicted upon these men, the starvation 
which has been brought upon their families by bad legislation, the 
wrongs that these men who have been in their employment have felt, 
have caused them to rise. I am speaking now to try to prevent a rep- 
etition of it, not that I would encourage any man to conspire to violate 
the laws, but when your laws are bad I ask yon to look into them and 
rectify them so that men will no longer have an opportunity or an 
excuse for their violation. A bad law produces mischief wherever it 
operates. 

The Senator, perhaps, now will undertake to prove that the riots 
which sprinkled the bosom of the earth in the Middle States with blood 
in 1877 were caused by the post factum effect of the little reminder that 
I make to him and his friends this evening of the fact that they are 
the responsible men, for their very bad legislation has done it. It has 
not been the fault of the operative. The operative is not a criminal, 
he is a hard-working, industrious American citizen. If Senators have 
made mistakes in the past it is time to stop to rectify them, and instead 
of trying to patch up by new protection of interests which thus cripple, 
distort, and ruin the great laboring population of this country they had 
better go to work to correct it. Let them do this instead of putting up 
pretentious pleas and pathetic appeals in the name of men who have 
rebelled against their wrongs which they have inflicted. They had 
better go to work to create a better system of laws under which these 
men can havea fairer opportunity to live. They donot want todo wrong. 
I do not believe that in the population of the mining and manufactur- 
ing districts, where these outbreaks have occurred, those men are mis- 
chief-makers, conspirators, wrong-doers, and murderers. I do not be- 
lieve it. I believe they are a set of men who feel that they have suf- 
fered wrong at the hands of evil legislators who have perverted the 
Constitution of this country for the purpose of building up a particular 
class of aristocratic, powerful moneyed men at the expense of the labor- 
ing poor of the entire land, agricultural as well as industrial. That is 
my belief about it, and, sir, I shall speak it here openly in the fear of 
God as to the truth of the utterance, and not in the fear of man. 

In the name of the very men whom they have found so much trouble 
to control; in the name of the men whose happiness you boast of when 
the history of the country shows that half their time nearly is spent in 
misery—in the name of these men you come forward again to-day, and 
you ask to discriminate in reference to cotton manufacturers so as to 
put a lower rate of duty ona section of the country thatis now engaged, 
or prosperously engaging, in the manufacture of goods of coarse and com- 
mon quality, and a higher rate in favor of that section of the country 
whose industries have been patronized by the Government and by Gov- 
ernment bounties and propped up for a century. . 

Where is the justice of that? Where is the justice of compelling 
the people in the South who are not prepared, who can not do it, who 
have not got the skill or the capital tospin and weave the higher quali- 
ties of goods—where is the justice of compelling these men to work for 
short wages and low protection in the South, lower than they get now 
under the law, while the men in the North who have p so 
greatly and have built themselves up in wealth are in the same bill 
demanding an increase of premium to their manufactures? Sir, there 
is no justice in it. 

I believe that one uniform rate of duty arranged according to the 
value of the product, whether it is coarse or fine, whether it is com- 
mon or whether it is beautiful, is the rate that the Constitution of the 
United States requires us to impose, and that no departure should be 
made from it unless we find that it is necessary for the benefiting of the 
American people to make a or give bounties to certain of the 
“peas | industries of the country at the expense of the rest. That 

am willing to do and never have refused to do, but I object to a sys- 
tem which casts down the manufactures of the Southern States, now at- 
tempting to get a fair start for competition with the world, and at the 
same time increases the duty and builds up the power of the Northern 
manufacturers, y strong enough. Let not that be done in the 
name of labor either Northern or Southern. Let not that false resort, 
that appeal to something that is not true (that is a mere imagination 
or invention for the sake of the argument), be done to excuse or to 
justify the wrong done to an entire section of this country. 

I have not been accused by any Senator on this floor even of incon- 
sistency about this tariff. I do not care so much about the appearance 
of consistency. I do not think a man’s opinions are to be valued sim- 
ply by their consistency with all the rest of the opinions that he may 
entertain or with the opinions he may have entertained years ago; but 
there is a line of truth in this matter. There is a way to levy a just 
American tariff. There is a way by which the tyrannical hand of tax- 
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ation may be laid smoothly and evenly upon all the industries of this 
country. I do not despair that the statesmanship of this country is 
equal to that task. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] said that we were compelled 
to do some very contradictory things in making a tariff. My friend is 
mistaken. With the great labors he has devoted to this subject, the 
intense attention he has bestowed upon it, the masterful ability that 
he has shown in handling it, honoring him and theSenate, Iam prepared 
to admit that his mind has a conviction at this moment that there are 
some things no man can get the light through. If there is any one 
thing in the course of that Senator that I admire above another it is 
the boldness, the manhood, the honesty, the earnestness, and the sin- 
cerity with which he has defended the laboring classes of this country 
against the extortionate power of high protective duties. But let him 
not despair. Thereis a way toget a justtax law. That way hasbeen 
already mapped out in the laws of the United States. It has been put to 
the test of practical experience. The Walker tariff of 1846, which was 
adopted by the people of the United States after one of the most en- 
lightened debates upon that question we ever had in the United States 
before the people, will go through this question or any other question 
connected with the levy of imposts upon our importations as a line of 
light, and no man need have the slightest trouble in following it. The 
only difficulty in that case is in arranging the articles under the proper 
schedules That must be a matter of agreement if we go above or be- 
low the revenue standard, but the principleis right. Tax every man’s 
property according to its value. If you tax his industry, tax that ac- 
cording to the value of it. If yon tax his productions of any kind, tax 
them according to the value. No man can complain of a tariff of that 
kind except some man who wants to get rich at the expense of other 


le. 

TED heard this tariff discussed here day after day, and, as remarked 
by the honorable Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES] yesterday, we 
scarcely ever hear this subject of revenue raised at all. The question 
is scarcely ever asked, how much revenue will this or that tax yield? 
How much ought to be the burden or the tax upon the particular in- 
dustry as compared with the rest of the industries of this land is not 
the question. How much is the labor engaged in the particular pro- 
duction entitled to be benefited, say Senators, by this tariff. They go 
back to the laborer. They go to these men who repudiate them by 
their strikes, who organize against them by their labor-union societies, 
and they use them and their name and plead their interests whenever 
the question is put in this body as to how much tax ought to be put 
upon a certain industry. 

There is one thing I am glad of, and that is while we have worried 
through the investigation of all these different items of this great tax 
law the country has had its eyes upon us. Men are spelling through 
this trouble everywhere. Once in a while a Senator will rise and ex- 
press his opinions about it and bring the facts to bear upon it. People 
are getting possession of the truth, and I know that when they have 
another opportunity to express their voice upon this question they will 
demand that equal justice shall be done to every man in this land by 
tax laws as well as by every other sort of law. Knowing that, I feel 
satisfied that though we may not succeed at this session of in 
getting a tariff that anybody wants, while we may succeed in breaking 
down the ad valorem rate and plan of duty which everybody acknowl- 
edges it to be right and just, the American people, after their minds are 
fixed upon these questions, will recur to them in election after election 
until they will have their tax regulated according to right and justice. 

The American citizen if he ought to beware of any approach of tyr- 
anny in the direction of his liberties ought to be most cautious in respect 
of the approach of the hand of taxation upon his property or his indus- 

. Thatis the power about which we have the largest discretion here, 
If we choose to tax an industry 50 per cent. nobody can question our 
right. If we choose to tax it 100 per cent. no one can question us. If 
we choose to putit on the free-list no man can ask a word aboutit. That 
is the law made by the men appointed under the Constitution to use 
this enormous power, this power which as compared with all the rest 
that we use here is the greatest. 

I hope that the people of the United States will keep their eyes upon 
this one proposition, that justice and equity and right require of the 
Congress of the United States that the taxes imposed upon their prop- 
erty, their labor, their industry, or whatever it is, shall be just and 
equal to all the people alike. The Congress of the United States ought 
to resign out of both Houses and go home and let other men come and 
take their places when they are compelled to get up and admit that 
they have not got the wisdom to pass a tax law which does secure the 
people in justice and equality through the entire length and breadth of 
this land. It can be done, and has been done at least once in our his- 
tory. 

Mr. President, after we have passed through this bill, and after the 
specific rate and ad valorem rate has been settled upon every article in 
it, after it has been made possible to gather exactly the sense of the 
Senate upon every oneof these questions which are so easy to be reduced 
to an ad valorem rate taxation, I shall have the honor to introduce asa 
substitute for this bill a proposition toembody the Walker tariff with the 
schedules arranged according tothead valorem rate of the specificduty 


which the Senate has fixed upon each dutiable article. Senators can 
vote as they choose upon it; I am not ambitious of bringing forward a 
measure of any kind, but I feel that it is my duty to present to the 
Senate of the United States a fair, full, and perfect opportunity to de- 
termine whether the ad valorem plan shall apply to this tariff, andthe 
Senators can go before the country upon that proposition and receive 
from the people of the United States their verdict upon it. 

Nearly one-half of this bill now is arranged upon the ad valorem ba- 
sis, but whenever it is necessary to protect a peculiar industry that plan 
is dropped, it is denounced as being too weak to detect and prevent 
fraud, and then we fall back upon a specific duty for specific protection. 

No Senator—and I have challenged them openly on this floor time 
and again to deny it—no man on this floor can say that if this bill con- 
tains in about one-half of its provisions the ad valorem principle, that 
this principle is weak and inefficient and inviting to fraud, and that for 
this reason the specific system has been preferred to it. That argument 
can not be made from the lips of the gentlemen who have reported this 
bill. Here stands the evidence in favor of thead valorem plan. Ishall 
call the attention of the Senate and of the country to it as frequently as I 
may think may be proper in order that they may take it up and look it 
over, in order also that the people of this country, the plain, thinking men 
of this country shall themselves have a chance to determine for them- 
selves whether they do not prefer that ad valorem plan, which treats 
every man with equality and with justice, to the specific duties, which 
are a mere contrivance to get specific and unequal protection. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I am well aware that the time of the 
session is passing away, that itis passing away in talk; and nothing 
but a strong sense that it is my duty to say a few words in reply tosome 
of the suggestions of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] would 
induce me to waste personally any time, but I consider that some por- 
tions at least of the observations of the honorable Senator are calculated, 
if not intentionally and purposely designed, to excite difficulties in this 
country, difliculties of a very serious kind whiçh most probably at least 
would result in bloodshed. I can conceive of no remarks made on this 
floor which in my opinion would be more calculated to produce violence, 
anarchy, and difficulties of the most serious character in the United 
States than those to which the honorable Senator has given utterance, 
and in view of their nature Iam impelled to say a very few words. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator says that all my remarks are calcu- 
lated, if not intended, to pots agitation and to produce an uprising 
among different classes of this country. It is not necessary for me to 
make any disclaimer about that. I said in the course of my remarks 
that if I were to stand here and preach as long as I chose to do I could 
never get these classes into antagonism with any other classes. 

Mr. BLAIR. I accept the Senator’s disclaimer. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask, if the Senator will allow me, has he 
any fear that my remarks will cause a disruption or an agitation be- 
tween the agricultural laborers of this country and their employers? 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will ascertain precisely what I am appre- 
hensive of if he will listen. 

Mr. MORGAN. The honorable Senator is trying to gag me in the 
Senate, to keep me from expressing the truth about this thing. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask whether I have the floor, Mr. President? 

Mr. MORGAN. He will never succeed at doing that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GorMAN inthe chair). TheSen- 
ator from New Hampshire has the floor, and can not be interrupted 
without his consent. 

Mr. BLAIR. Iam perfectly conscious that any human being, the 
Senate as an organization, the country, the universe, would find it im- 
possible to gag the honorable Senator from Alabama. He will have his 
say, as he has aright to have it. I desire that he give me mine. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the honorable Senator fear that his people in 
the ‘rane who are so very intelligent, will be stirred up by my re- 
marks ? 

Mr. BLAIR. I have the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
declines to yield the floor. 

Mr. BLAIR. Here is a wonder—that the representatives of a class 
of men who owned the peg le, among whom they live, and over whom 
they ruled for two hun: years— 

Mr. MORGAN. We did not own them wntil after we got them from 


you, 

Mr. BLAIR. Shall rise in the Senate day after day as the champions 
of American labor, of the liberty of the masses of men, and complain of 
the Northern portion of this country, with two-thirds of this popula- 
tion who, when liberty struggled for life, preserved it in the present 
generation, and these men rise on this floor day after day and charge 
upon them the purpose of robbing the masses of mankind not only of 
liberty but of their property and of all rights that are precious to man- 
kind. ‘These champions coming so late to the leadership of the masses 
of men, coming so late to champion the rights of labor, it may be well 
suspected whether they are entirely sincere in all that they say; but 
they tell us that they are. Assuming that to be so, let us see what is 
their own conduct as bearing upon the liberties, the rights, the develo 
ment, and the prosperity of the masses of men over whom they still su’ 
stantially rule in this country. 
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Do not those Senators know that land and liberty are synonymous 
terms, and is not the same aristocracy which only twenty-five years ago 
owned the land of the South as well as the labor of the South still in 

ion of the land? Have you not taken the earnings of these 
| men for six generations and appropriated them to yourselves, 
and did you not have the strongest aristocracy that the world ever saw, 
the most intellectual, the most concentrated, the best able to wield the 
masses of mez over whom you ruled until you were able by your accu- 
mulations of capital and control to bid defiance to the Governmentitself 
in arms, and to endanger the liberties of the entire continent and of 
mankind? Now, after the successful prosecution of that great war, 
which was a war of free labor against slave labor, which was a war of 
the masses of men against capital, capital as you held it and as it was 
combined in your hands, and you were unsuccessful, after liberty has 
been established as the rule for the entire people, do you not still hold 
upon the land, upon the real estate, without a fair distribution of it 
among the masses? So long as this continues it is impossible that the 
masses shall ever be for no man is ever free until he is rooted in 
the soil. There is no man who does not own a homestead. No 
man is independent until he can dig from the bowels of the earth the 
necessaries of life, and until he has land, until he has the soil, he can 
not do that. Do you not to-day control the soil as much as you did 
twenty-five years ago? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will excuse me; I have not taken much 
time of the Senate; Ido notintend to take much time now; but I wish 
to press home one point further. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown], not now in his seat, during the last session rose here and 
stated as a matter of exultation on this floor, that the colored people of 
Georgia, during the twenty years that have elapsed since the war, while 
they had been nominally free, had accumulated $6,000,000. Great 
God, think of it—worked twenty years, earned their living and got $10 
a head apiece! That has been the result of the administration of the 
principles of liberty in the hands of the men who rise here and con- 
stantly defame us as the oppressors of the laboring man of the North. 

The Senator from Alabama has risen and complained of us because 
we imposed protective duties upon the industries of this country and 
propose to stand upon that policy now and forever; and in the same 
breath he complains that labor i8 admitted to this country and that it 
is admitted free, coming, the individual, the soul, the body, of the man 
from other countries and entering directly into competition with the 
American laborer upon our own soil. He complains that we protect 
him against the foreign manufacturer. We can not protect the Ameri- 
can laborers and the foreign laborers when they arrive upon our soil 
against the labor which remains behind them unless we pursue a policy 
which will give them higher wages. We impose protective duties to 
protect us and them against the production which comes from other 
countries. I asked the Senator while he was speaking if he means to 
make the suggestion that we do the other indispensable thing which 
the logic of his speech, or rather of his complaint, implies and that we 
shall prohibit the importation or the immigration from other countries 
to our own of foreign laborers ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I said no. 

Mr. BLAIR. If he means to say that he is inclined to do that, I 
should like to know it. 

Mr. MORGAN, I said to the Senator at the time I would not doit. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then what is the Senator’scomplaint? Atthe South 
they have dealt with their laborers as history shows and the records of 
the time make manifest. At the North we have pursued asystem that 
the foreign laborer who comes to our shores as well as the domestic la- 
borer shall be protected. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator has asked meaquestion. Let me an- 
swer him. 

Mr. BLAIR. We protect him for wages, we protect him against the 
domestic productions of other countries, and when I ask the Senatorif 
he will protect those laborers still further after his arrival by prevent- 
ing the foreign competitor from coming here and producing upon our 
own soil, he says no, and in the same breath he makes the assertion 
which justifies the imposition of these protective duties because those 
protective duties are the only means by which we can protect American 
labor and laborers from foreign products. I want the Senator to recon- 
cile the logic of his own admission, and if he means to tell the laborers 
of the North that their friends in other countries shall be excluded per- 
petually from these shores lethimdoso. Let him follow his own opin- 
ions to their natural, legitimate, and logical conclusions. 

Mr. Presideent, I speak of this matter with some heat; I speak of it 
as my colleagues on this side of the Chamber may think unnecessarily; 
but I know more about the labor problem than the remarks of the hon- 
orable Senator might seem to indicate that he thinks I know. I know 
more closely than he imagines, or than some others, how delicate and 
sensitive is the feeling of the laborers of this country; how false some 
of their views; how just are some of their views, and how but a single 
spark is liable in this country at this very time and during this very 
session to create disturbance which we would all bewail; and it is not 
well for Senators to rise here and to give utterance to sentiments which 
are calculated, no matter how honest they may be in their utterance, 


to produce insurrection, discord, violence, in this land of ours. At all 
events when Senators make such suggestions as have been made here, 
let them follow out to their legitimate conclusions before they express 
them the doctrines which they lay down. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. HARRIS], upon which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope we may now have a vote. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. SLATER (when his name was called). On this question I am 

ired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG]. If he were 
here, I should vote ‘‘yea.’’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. My colleague [Mr. Vest] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLuMB]. If my colleague were here, he would 
vote **vea,?? . 

Mr. GEORGE. My colleague [Mr. LAMAR] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say that having been paired with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry], andthe Senator trom Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY ] having to leave the Chamber this evening, I transferred 
the pair to that Senator. Therefore I have recorded my vote. 

Mr. MILLER, of Colorado. I am paired with my colleague [Mr. 
FARLEY]. If there is no quorum, however, I will vote. 

Mr. BLAIR (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired with 
the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. BARROW]. I withdraw my 
vote. I could vote, however, to make a quorum, 

Mr, COCKRELL. I object to any Senator asking whether there is 
a quorum or not. It is not in order. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—13, 
Bayard, George, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Tia: Pugh, 
Coke, Jackson, Ransom, 
Garland, Maxey, Vance, 
NAYS—23. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Platt, 
Allison, Dawes, ay Rollins, 
Anthony, Edmunds, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, McMillan Sherman, 
Conger, Gorman, Miller of Cal., Tabor. 
Davis of M., Hawley, Morrill, 
ABSENT—4. 

Barrow, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Piumb, 
Beck, Groome, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Blair, Grover, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Brown, Hale, Lamar, Sewell, 
Butler, Hampton, Logan, Slater, 
Call, Harrison, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Hill, Mahone, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa. Tn i Miller of N. Y., Walker, 
Fair, Jo D, Mitchell, Williams, 
Farley, Jonas, Pendleton, Windom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the roll be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called. 


The Principal Legislative Clerk called the roll, and 44 Senators an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is present. The question 
recurs on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. H. . I desire to suggest to the Senator from Vermont in 
charge of the bill, from half a dozen experiments that we have made I am 
satisfied, and I imagine he is, that we shall not have a quorum of un- 
paired Senators on the floor unless we resort to an order directing the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to compel the attendance of Senators, and that would 
take at least until 120’clock. I think we shall economize time by ad- 
journing and meeting here to-morrow at 11 o’clock in a condition to 
proceed with the work. I shall not make the motion, but I do make 
the suggestion; and I think we shall economize if the Senator from Ver- 
mont will take that view of it. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest an adjournment until 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. MORRILL. I notice that several Senators have come in, and 
they look exceedingly fresh. I think we are strong enough now to 


on. 
EO rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
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Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON], and therefore I shall not 
vote. 

Mr. HAMPTON (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN]. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SEWELL]. I will announce the pair for 
the evening. 

The roll-call was concluded. E 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES] is paired 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iam paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. WINDOM], but whenever I can vote as I believe he 
would, I vote. I make the announcement for the evening. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—13, 
Bes, j George, Morgan x 
Cockrell, 5 Pendleton, 
Coke, McPherson, Ransom, 
NAYS—2. 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va., Hawley, Morrill, 

s wes, oar, Platt, 
Anthony, Edmunds, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, McDill, Sawyer, 

. Gorman, ý Sherman, 
Davis of IL, Hale, Miller of Cal., Tabor. 

ABSENT—%, 
Barrow, Groome, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Blair, Grover, ; Sewell, 
Brown, Š , Slater, 
Butler, $ I i‘ a 
Call, Hill, eC, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Ingalls, Miller of N. Y., Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Jackson, Mitchell, Walker, 
Fair, Johnston, Plumb, Williams, 
Farley, Jorfas, ee a Windom. 
Ferry, Jones of Florida, Sa TY, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The rule requires another call of the roll. Let it 
be called. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk called the roll, and forty-six Sen- 
ators answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is present. 

Mr. PRUTE I move the following order: 

Ordered, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he hereby is, directed to bri: tov) 
forthwith the eee tome Senators, who are absent from this sitting 
Senate without its leave, namely— 

I will put down their names as they occur on the roll. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I inquire if there is a quorum of Senators 

resent ? : 

E The PRESIDING OFFICER. _ There is a quorum present. 

Prog McPHERSON. Then I should like to inquire why the neces- 

of sending for absent Senators if there is a quorum here now? 
Tie EDMUNDS. I have the floor, I believe, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont is on the 
floor preparing a resolution and declines to yield. 

Mr. BAYARD I suppose it is in order to move that the Senate 
adjourn? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not while I have the floor. 

Mr. BAYARD. Has the Senator from Vermont the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has, 

Mr. BAYARD. I was not aware that he was in the Chamber. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish te inquire under what rule the Senator 
from Vermont proposes to send for absent Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair to the Senator 
from New Jersey that the Senator from Vermont is preparing a resolu- 
tion which has not yet been submitted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If Senators are unwilling to have me write out 
their names I willread them. I move the following order: 

, cet That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he hereby is, directed to bring in 
ol Sue 

Mr. BAYARD. That is not the rule. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is the rule for me to state my proposition, I 
believe. 

Mr. BAYARD. But the Senator can not make a popoe an in vio- 
lation of the rules of theSenate. I am sure he would not wish to do so. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I certainly can make a proposition if I have the 
floor, and I have the floor I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Vermont is entitled 
to the floor and will submit his proposition. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I will begin again. I move the following 
order: 


Ordered, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he hereby is, directed to in 
forthwith the following-named Senators, who are absent from this sitting of the 
Senate without its leave, namely: Senator Barrow, Senator Call, Senator Cam- 
den, Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania, Senator Pair, Senator Fark ley, Senator 
Ferry, Senator Groome, Senator Grover, Senator Harrison— 


Mr. HARRISON. I am here. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. You stand on the roll as absent. 
Mr. HARRISON. I was here, and answered to my name. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Then the has made a mistake. 

Mr. HARRISON. I answered on the roll-call, and I have not been 
out of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary did not hear the re- 
sponse of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will omit the name of the Senator from Indiana. 

Senator Ingalls, Senator Johnston, Senator Jones of Florida, Senator Jones of 
Nevada, Senator Kellogg, Senator Lamar, Senator n, Senator Mahone, Sen- 
ator Miller of New York, Senator Mitchell, Senator lumb, Senator Saulsbury, 
Senator Saunders, Senator Sewell, Senator Van Wyck, Senator Vest, Senator 
Walker, Senator Williams, and Senator Windom. 

That is my motion, sir. 

Mr. BAYARD. Irise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware will state 
his point of order. 

. BAYARD. The order asked for by the Senator from Vermont is 
not warranted by the rules of this body; on the contrary, it is in viola- 
tion of the rules of this body. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to make this point of order—— 

Mr. BAYARD, Iam stating a point of order, and am entitled to 
state it. 

Mr. CONGER. I call the Senator from Delaware to order on this 
proposition—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware is stating 
a point of order. < 

Mr. CONGER. I make the point of order that the Chair has not 
stated the proposition and therefore there is no question—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan is not in 
order while the Senator from Delaware is stating a pointof order. The 
Senator from Delaware is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BAYARD. My point of order is that where the Senate has pro- 
vided by its rules for the mode in which absent Senators may be re- 
quested by order of the Senate to attend it is not in order or competent 
for a Senator to propose to direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to compel their 
attendance as has been proposed; and that it is a violation of the rule 
to propose a different method than that the rule itself provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair does not think thatthe point 
of order is well taken. The Chair.will direct the Secretary to read the 
third rule. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

3. No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate without leave 
of the Senate first obtained. Whenever it shall be asce: a quorum is 
oe present, a ae rity of the Senators present may direct the apc rawy beaten 

uest, and, wh en corr trowel to compel the attendance of the absent Senators, 
pa order shall determined without debate; and, pending its execution, 
and untila quae shat be present, no motion, except a motion to adjourn, nor 
debate, shall be in order. 

Mr. BAYARD (at 8 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m). - I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUNDS] been stated from the chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been read. 

Mr. HOAR. It should be stated so as to be pending if the Senate 
should adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator from 
Vermont will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 
forthwith the tolinwing srg Santee ons eee aloe Boss this sitting ofthe of the 
Senate without its leave, namely: Senator Barrow, Senator Call, Senator Cam- 
den, Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania, Senator Fair, Senator Farley, Senator 
Ferry, Senator Groome, Senator Grover, Senator I Is, Senator Johnston, 
Senator Jones of sek Senator Jones of Nevada, Senator Kellogg, Senator 
Lamar, Senator Logan, Senator Mahone, Senator pony of New York, Senator 
Mitchell, Senator Plumb, Senator Saulsb Senator Sewell, 
ang aT ng Wyck, Senator Vest, Senator Walker Se Fare Williams, an d Sena- 

or om, 

Mr. BUTLER. I make the pointof order that the resolution of the 
Senator from Vermont is not in order. I will read the third rule un- 
der which it is offered: 

No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate without leave 
of the Senate first obtained. Whenever it shall be ascertained os thas a quorum 
is not present, a majority of the Senators present may direct, &c. 

There isa quorum of the Senate present, and I submit to the Chair 
that the resolution is out of order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I can not debate it as it is not in order to do so. 
The answer is obvious enough, but I have no right to state it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Carolina 
makes the point of order that the resolution of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is not in order under the third rule. The Chair will submit the 
question to the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thought a motion to adjourn had been made. 

Mr. BAYARD. At the request of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BUTLER] I withdraw the motion to adjourn which I made about 
ten minutes ago, and which was not acted upon. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to have the Chalk detanatis the point 
of order I make. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Carolina 
raises the point of order that there is no authority under the third rule 
to send for absentees when there is a quorum present. The Chair pre- 
fers to submit that question to the Senate. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Before any question is submitted to the Senate, 
permit me to make an explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No debate is necessary, but I wish to state 
with regard to my colleague [Mr. SEWELL], who is announced as one 
of the absentees, that he is absent from the Senate necessarily on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 


excuses, 

Mr. BUTLER. The whole question turns upon the fast whether 
there is a.quorum present, and I submit to the Chair that the roll-calls 
have developed the fact that there is a quorum present, and the Senator 
from Vermont has no right, under the rules of the Senate, to offer any 
such resolution. I should like to hear the response to that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not intend to take time in debate. If the 
Senate want to say that they can not do anything because a majority is 
here, I should like to know it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair decided some time ago that 
it is a question of the highest privilege to compel the attendance of 
absent members, and that the rule of the Senate being that no member 
shall be absent except by the leave of the Senate, the motion to send 
for absent Senators can be made when a roll-call shows that Senators 
are absent. The Chair holds that it is a question for the Senate to de- 
cide when it shall send the Sergeant-at-Arms for absentees. 

Mr. MORGAN. Before the present occupant of the chair took his 
seat the Chair submitted the question of order raised by the Senator 
from South Carolina to the Senate, and it has not been revoked so faras 
I have heard. 

Mr. HOAR. It had not been submitted, as the record will show. 
The occupant of the chair merely suggested a purpose to submit it, but 
heard an explanation from a Senator in regard to his own decision after 
that. It had not been submitted. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Chair submit the question to the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Chair never submits any- 
thing to the Senate. [Langhter. ] 

Mr. HALE. How is the Senate to know upon what to vote? I un- 
derstood, sitting here and listening with all attention, that the question 
was to be submitted to the Senate whether this motion is in order upon 
a roll-call by which a quorum is disclosed. I should be very glad to 
think that it is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the former occupant of the chair 
did actually submit the question, the Chair will consider it as having 
been submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is certainly true that the Chair announced, ‘* the 
Chair will submit this question to the Senate.” The Chair declined 
to decide it, saying that he would submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The question was not stated, however. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then it wassuggested from this side of the Chamber 
that if submitted it was debatable, and the Chair indulged more or less 
of debate because it was submitted. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Tennessee has stated precisely 
what occurred. The point of order was made when I occupied the chair 
for a few moments, and it being comparatively a new question to me I 
preferred to submit it to the Senate, and announced that I would sub- 
mit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. 
Senate? 

Mr. GORMAN. I*announced that it would be submitted to the 
Senate, and pending that the President pro tempore resumed the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question then will be submitted 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask that the Reporter’s notes be 
read, so that we may know whether it was or was not submitted. I 
did not understand that it was submitted. I understood the Chair to 
state that he would submit it, but in fact he did not. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It was at the Secretary's table under- 
stood.to have been submitted. 

Several SENATORS. Very well. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Chair state the question ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Let us have the minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are immaterial. The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] says he submitted it. 

Mr. HALE, Now, will the Chair state the question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is raised upon the 
resolution of the Senator from Vermont. The resolution will be read 
hy the Secretary without reading the names. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be, and he hereby is, directed to bring in 
forthwith the following-named Senators who are absent from this sitting of the 
Senate without its leave, namely: 

Mr. BUTLER. Now I ask for the announcement from the notes of 
the Secretary of the last call of the Senate whether there is a quoram 
present or not. 


All that will come up when Senators make their 


Did the Senator submit it to the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was a quorum present and is. 
The Senator from South Carolina raises the point of order whether this 
resolution, there being a quorum of Senators present, isin order. He 
denies it, and the Senator from Vermont affirms it. Those who believe 
that this resolution is in order will answer ‘‘ay ’’—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is debatable now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir; and those who think it is 
not in order will answer “‘ no.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON. How can we know anything about it unless we 
have the record of the vote and have the names announced? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair states that there was a 
quorum present. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-seven Senators are present. 

Mr. PENDLETON. _Is it in order to move thatall further proceed- 
ings under the call of the Senate be dispensed with? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is not any proceeding under a call of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Isit notin order to stop this girspanie, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose it is the inherent right of every legisla- 
tive body to compel the attendance of its members. This p ing is 
not under Rule 2, That does not apply here. That only applies to 
cases where less than a quorum undertake to exercise this high power, 
but there is no question about the right of the Senate at any time to 
compel the attendance of absentees. A quorum being t, I donot 
believe myself it is wise to do further in that direction to-night than 
has been done, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us get a decision as to its being in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘To that I have no objection. So far as the point 
of order is concerned, I submit to the Senator from South Carolina that 
the question is not as to whether less than a quorum shall have the 
power to compel the attendance of absentees, because that power is ex- 
pressly conferred by the Constitution of the United States upon less 
than a quorum, and Rule 3 is made to carry out that power given, the 
only power that is given by the Constitution to less than a quorum. 
But the power of a quorum when present to compel the attendance of 
absent Senators has never been called in question. It is inherent in 
every legislative body, and we can no doubt do it if we choose. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no question on that subject; but I should 
like to ask the Senator from Ohio if we have the right now to insist by 
legislative proceedings of this body on compelling the attendance of the 
Senator from Minnesota, the Senator from Michigan, and the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHERMAN. We shall not do it; that is all abont it. 

Mr. BUTLER. But I am asking the Senator as to our right to do 
it. The Senator supposes we have the right to compel the attendance 
of Senators; and I put that question to him directly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. A majority of the Senate if it chooses might stop 
to-day until every Senator was present; that is, it has the power to do 
it; but that would be a gross abuse of power. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely; and it seems to me, with all due respect 
to the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Vermont, that it is a 
great abuse of power to compel the attendance of Senators when we have 
a quorum present for the transaction of business, and the roll-call de- 
velops that fact. Now, we are called upon to compel the attendance of 
Senators when there is a quorum present in the Senate competent to 
transact business. I make that point of order under the rules of the 
Senate in all seriousness. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. [I haye no right to debate a point of order that is 
made until the Chair has decided it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first question is—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. [rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I want toin- 
quire whether, when the Senators present make a quorum, those here 
who can not vote by reason of pairs can compel Senators who are absent 
to come here? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. WilltheChairstate his point and give me the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont has the 
floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. 
did not answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not answerit, because 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] has the floor. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont offered a resolution. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. GORMAN] was then in the chair. A point of order was raised by 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] on that resolution that 
it was not in order. The then occupant of the chair, not being willing 
to decide the point of order, submitted it to the Senate; and that is the 
question before the Senate now, whether the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Vermont is or is not in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that point—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I say to the Senator from Vermont, with all due 
respect —— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does theSenator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam acting in perfect good faith, and I have made 


) et 
ĮI was listening to the Chair. 
I roseto a parliamentary inquiry, which the Chair 


an inquiry for my own information—— 


1883. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Oh, I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. VOORHEES. My only purpose is to find out the law on this 
matter, I wish to know from the superior experience on this subject 
which the Senator from Vermont has, having been in the chair often 
himself, whether it is any more in order for Senators on the floor in this 
Chamber to break a quorum by pairing with each other than it is for 
Senators to go home? If I can have an answer to that I shall be cn- 
lightened, and I shall be glad to be enlightened. J 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, it is no part of my duty to reply 
to the inquiry of the Senator from Indiana; but the case is just this: 
We find on every yea-and-nay vote of this body thata quorum does not 
vote and that one-third of the Senators or one-quarter are absent. Then 
the rule requires the Chair to have the roll called. It is called, and it 
appears that a quorum is present. You take another vote and imme- 
diately, the question recurring on the previous pending amendment, 
you find just as you did before that no quorum votes and that one- 
quarter or one-third of the Senators are absent. The reason that there 
is not a quorum now voting upon the questions pending on this bill is 
because of pairs; it isnot what we call filibustering, whatever that may 
be, but gentlemen do not feel at liberty to vote, and therefore the ab- 
sentees are the ones who blockade the progress of public business. Now, 
therefore, independent of this rule, which has no application to this 
question, I move that the absent Senators be brought in. They have 
already been requested by a previousorder of the Senate and they have 
not come. I now move that they be brought in, and the question is 
whether it is competent for the Senate—— 

Mr. RANSOM. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Inm not through yet, if the Senator will pardon 
me, 

Mr. RANSOM, I want to make « suggestion to the Senator from 
Vermont, but I will not make it if it will trouble him any. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It does not trouble meatall. Ishall be very glad 
to hear it. 

Mr. RANSOM. I wish to make this suggestion to the Senator from 
Vermont. If I comprehend the rule of the Senate—and I think there is 
no difficulty in the judgment of Senators upon that rale—if the absence 
of a quorum is disclosed, then the Senators present can immediately 
adopt a resolution to request the presence of the absent Senators. About 
that there is no doubt, there being no quorum present, Now, outside 
of that rule entirely, in the absence of any rule upon that subject, the 
Senator from Vermont offers a resolution that the Sergeant-at-Arms 
shall be directed to compel the presence of absent Senators. I say that 
the Senator can not accomplish by that motion what he desires to do this 
evening, for I want to ask him now, if I object to that and insist that 
that motion shall go over one day under the rules, is it not obliged to 
go over for a day, being a new order not in the rules? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not agree with my friend from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. RANSOM. May I suggest my reason for that idea of mine to 
the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr, EDMUNDS. I think I comprchend it, but I shall be glad to hear. 

Mr. RANSOM. The Senate has a right to compel the presence of its 
miembers, and the rule provides that in the absence of a quorum then 
it may do it immediately without any notice; but what is the case 
now? The absent Senators are not necessary to the organization of this 
body; they are not necessary to the ordinary transaction of business; 
they are not necessary really under the law and the rules of the Senate 
for any business we may desire to proceed with. Then I insist that a 
high question of that character, a proposition to send for a Senator and 
bring him here, certainly should have a day’s notice for proper consid- 
eration. If it should not, what question should have a day’s notice? 
If a question of the importance of bringing a Senator here who is ab- 
sent, without inquiring into the reasons of his absence, without know- 
ing what has taken him from the Senate, is not a question of sufficient 
dignity to require a day’s notice, what question is, and why the secur- 
ity that is given to every Senator that he shall have a day’s notice of a 
resolution before it can be acted on? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If it is perfectly agreeable to everybody, I will 
now go on with what I have to say. Ifanybody else wishes to submit 
observations before I submit mine I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. RANSOM. I asked permission of the Senator from Vermont 
before I said a word. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly, and the Senator had my permission. 
I was only calling for other observations. 

“If somebody at this moment were to stand up here and fire a gun at 
you, Mr. President, and an order was moved at once that that person 
should be taken into custody, I ask whether the Senator would stand 
up and say, ‘‘That requires a day’s notice?’’ I had supposed that a 
body of this character had sufficient power of self-preservation, over 
and above all rules, to pass any order necessary to its own existence 
without any notice whatever. That would not condemn any man un- 
heard; and you do not condemn any man unheard when you send for 
him and bring him in to be heard. Thatis enough for that. Itis not 
necessary to waste time in discussing a proposition of that kind. 


ng 
When the Senate finds itself incapable of doing the business that the 
country has intrusted to it, although a majority is present, on account 
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of the absence of other Senators who are not present, it is a question, 
in my judgment, of the highest privilege and the highest importance 
that the gentlemen who are absent should first be invited, as they have 
been, and, secondly, be compelled, as my proposition is, to attend to 
their duties and come into this Chamber and explain the reasons of 
their absence. Some may be sick—I know that two or three are—or 
have a correct and proper excuse which will be given at the proper 
time. 

Then the question is whether the third rule interferes with this right 
of ours? The third rule is a rule giving an authority to less than a 
quorum to do something that nobody else could do, becuuse the Con- 
stitution provides that a majority is necessary to the transaction of busi- 
ness, Then comes the exception, that in order to compel, when there 
is less than a quorum, the attendance of those who are not here, less 
than a quorum can do it in order to make a body. That does not iu- 
terfere in the slightest degree with the power of a quorum here at any 
moment when a majority think it necessary to require the attendance 
of every Senator. That is all there is toit; and I shall be glad to have 
the Senate decide that point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I recollect a very painful discussion 
that occurred on this question once, at a time of which I am not per- 
mitted to speak as to the details of that discussion or the action that 


was proposed to be taken. It was done in executive session. That 
question was then very elaborately considered by the Senate. Some 
of the best-informed Senators here gave their opinions upon it. In the 


course of that argument the constitutional provision which has been 
referred to by the Senator from Ohio was brought up and examined. 
It is as follows: 

But a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent members in such manner and under such 
penalties as each House may provide, 

This provision of the Constitution was not intended to be self-ex- 
ecuting; nor was it intended to cover the whole ground that might be 
taken by either House in a procedure to compel the attendance of a 
member. What is the meaning of the words ‘‘a smaller number may 
adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attend- 
ance of absent members?’ Authorized how? Authorized by some rule 
or by some law; not authorized to take up, as we are doing now it ap- 
pears, the subject summarily and without notice, even a day’s notice 
as provided for the adoption of a new rule, a proceeding of a quasi-crim- 
inal nature against an absent Senator. Why is the language ‘under 
such penalties as each House may provide’’ put into this part of the 
Constitution? Because it is necessary to a proper execution of this ar- 
ticle of the Constitution that the law or rule should be adopted in a 
formal way afiixing the penalties, 

What penalties will attach to our action to-day if a Senator should 
disregard this unauthorized order that we are sending out and should 
say that there was still a higher question of privilege than that of a 
Senator on this floor, which was the privilege of personal protection to 
his rights. You can imagine many circumstances in which a Senator 
might be placed, where it would be cruelty and injustice of the high- 
est degree to take his body—for that isthe meaning of this order—and 
bring him before the Senate. If the power that we are exerting here is 
as supreme as the honorable Senator from Vermont scems to think itis, 
it would defy the right of a writ of habeas corpus; and if Mr. Farr, 
who is absent in California or Nevada, or Mr. Wrspom, who is absent 
in Minnesota attending to his election, or Mr. SAUNDERS, who is ab- 
sent, or any other gentleman who is absent by the tacit consent of the 
Senate, if not by its express leave, should become the subject of this 
order in his own State, if the order is valid the power of the writ of 
habeas corpus can not reach that man so as to take him out of the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, for the order of the Senate puts him in the 
custody of the Sergeant to bring him here; to bring him here in spite of 
his opposition; to bring him, if need be, in chains; to bring him at the 
expense of his life; because, if the order is valid, the Senator must 
yield. 

Now, sir, until we have enacted laws or rules to meet a case like this 
we are transgressing the boundaries of our authority in a most serious 
way if we undertake to send ont a missive after an absent Senator, and 
that, too, from a pretext which we know to be untrue, and which is, 
that they have been invited to come here. There is not a Senator of 
this body who has had personal notice served upon him of the desire or 
request of the Senate that he should be here; and yet it is assumed that 
he has been notified. This is the condition precedent of our action in 
this matter, and that great assumption is made for the purpose of strik- 
ing down the ainen prera of a man, as well as the dignity and the 
honor of a Senator, and of the State that he represents. 

Mr. President, we have enacted laws in pursuance of that provision 
of the Constitution; and whatarethey? Hereis the rule of the Senate, 
which finds no other warrant at all except that provision in the Consti- 
tution. The first part of it is: ‘‘No Senator shall absent himself from 
the service of the Senate without leave of the Senate first obtained.”’ 
That is not in theConstitution. You can not find that provision there. 
What is the next? 


Whenever it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not present, a majority of 
the Senators present may direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to request, and, when 
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necessary, to compel the attendance of the absent Senators, which order shall 
be determined without debate; and, pending its execution, and until a quorum 
shall be present, no motion, except a motion to adjourn, nor debate, be in 
order, 


We have executed, according fo our own judgment, in this rule that 
we have adopted this power of the Constitution. If we have not gone 
far enough to suit the Senator from Vermont let us stop and put in a 
rule giving at least one day’s notice of it, debate it and settle upon it, 
so that we can have a law binding ourselves, as well as everybody else, 
in regard to the manner in which we shall adopt coercive measures 
against absent Senators. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator now answer this question, why 
the Senate would pass a rule simply requiring a majority vote of the 
‘Senate, which would be more binding than the power the Senate could 
exercise now ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not believe I comprehend the Senator. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How could that rule give to the Senate any con- 
stitutional power or function that it does not to-day? 

Mr. MORGAN. Nobody ever heard me contend for such a piece of 
folly as that. I hope the Senator from Missouri will have a better opin- 
ion of what little knowledge I have of the Constitution than to suppose 
I think we can enlarge the Constitution by a rule. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not enlarge the Constitution, but the power of 
the Senate by a rule. 

Mr. MORGAN. The power of the Senate under the Constitution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Can we enlarge the power of the Senate by a rule? 

Mr. MORGAN. Not at all. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Alabama having answered sat- 
isfactorily that the Senate can not enlarge its powers beyond what are 
given by the Constitution, I should like to ask him another question. 
I have asked the question in two different quarters to-night in vain. 
Now, I want to ask the Senator from Alabama his opinion upon this 
point: whether a call of the Senate followed by an arbitrary enforce- 
ment can be made when it is disclosed that there is a quorum on the 
floor and the trouble is caused by parties present making pairs with 
those who are absent, so that some of them who are here are consenting 
to the absence of the others, and in that way we happen to stand with 
less than a quorum. I asked the Senator from Vermont, and he did 
not deign to make any answer. I asked the Chair as a parliamentary 
inquiry, and could get no answer from him. Now I ask the Senator 
from Alabama whether in the face of the fact that there is a querum 
present on this floor answering to the roll-call we have the power to 
order the Sergeant-at-Arms to go out and arrest Senators and bring them 
here? I want that question answered. Iam going to keep on asking it. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was about to answer that question, or at least I 
was proceeding to the ¢onsideration of that proposition. I was first 
trying to examine what was the extent of our constitutional powers, 
and second how far we had proceeded in the execution of them by the 

of the rule cited, and then I was about to say that in the pas- 
sage of that rule we had confined ourselves to a particular method of 
procedure, and that method of procedure was based on the proposition 
that there must be a quorum absent; that is to say, if a quorum is 
present the power does not exist. 

Mr. MAXEY. I want to get the opinion of the Senator from Ala- 
‘bama on that very point. The Constitution says a quorum may do busi- 
ness. It gives to a minority, less than a quorum, the power tocompel 
the attendance of a quorum. What for? Because there is not a quo- 
rum to do business. Now, de we have the power here, when there isa 
quorum, to do that? Has that quorum the power to send for absent 
members when the very purpose of the Constitution is that absent Sen- 
-ators are sent for to make a quorum? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ishall be very brief in my remarks. I did not ex- 
pect tostir up all this hubbub in the Senate. I wish to say merely this: 
that the Constitution limits our power; it requires us to adopt rules 

-either in the shape of laws or rules of practice in the Senate defining 
the manner of the exercise of this power. We have done it; we have 
exercised that power on our part, and it has produced Rule No. 3. The 
second clause of that is: 

Whenever it shall be ascertained that a quorum is not present a ymiai of 
the Senators present may direct the Sergeant-at- s to request, and when 
necessary, to compel the attendance of the absent Senators. 

There is a power to be exercised on the condition expressed in the 
rule, and if a roll-call discloses that there are 39 members present in 
this body, then we have a lawfully-constituted Senate, and can proceed 
with the dispatch of business, and the rule follows the Constitution. 
If Senators by pairing—if 38 out of 39 Senators present, by pairing, have 
made it impossible that they can vote on a qnestion, nothing remains for 
them to do but one of two things: break their pairs or adjourn the Sen- 
ate; for while there is no law that authorizes pairing at all, it is a mat- 
ter of universal consent in this and in all other parliamentary bodies, 
I believe, which we would not dare to violate; honor would not per- 
mit it. 

Here, then, is the case presented where the rule docs not apply, be- 
cause the condition upon which the rule is to take effect has not arisen; 
that is to say, there is a quorum present; there is a lawfully constituted 
Senate present at the time, competent to do the business of this body. 

Now, one word more. Suppose we do proceed in the manner indi- 


cated by the resolution of the Senator from Vermont, do we proceed un- 
der any existing rule? We proceed outside of it. Therefore the point 
made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] was strictly 
correct, that it is a new rule and it can not be adopted by the Senate 
without at least a day’s notice. 

a RANSOM. Will my friend from Alabama allow me to read the 
rule : 
Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 
Mr. RANSOM. Rule 33 reads: 


33. All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration, unless by unani- 
mous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct, 


Mr. MORGAN. I desire now to say this: The debate to which Ire- 
ferred a while ago, which oceupied a great deal of time and caused great 
anxiety in this body in executive session, ean never be referred to in 
such a way as to bring out the point that there arose and the various 
propositions that were made there in respect of the proper method of 
executing this rule. I am now glad that this subject is before the Sen- 
ate, and I should like to call the attention of the Committee on Rules 
to this question. This provision of the Constitution has been very im- 
perfectly provided for by rule, and when we come to execute the power 
which is given us in the Constitution of sending for an absent member 
of this body we have got no sufficient rule to justify the action or to de- 
fine the action or the powers of the Sergeant-at-Arms when we send him 
out. He goes out with letter of marque and reprisal to catch Senators 
wherever he can, without affidavit, and to imprison them and to bring 
them here in any way that he may see proper and deliver them bound 
into the hands of this body. 

I took occasion to speak on this subject when the Senate was occu- 
pied for a long time in hearing protests and remonstrances of gentlemen 
who had been called upon in this way to come in who had been put in 
default by action of the Senate, they having had no previous notice. 
Our rule says that the Sergeant-at-Arms is ‘‘to request, and, when 
necessary, to compel, the attendance of the absent Senators."’ First the 
request must be made. We have no jurisdiction to authorize him un- 
der this rule to take any man into custody until he has first requested 
him. Has the request been made here to-day of any absent Senator to 
come to this body? There has been no request made. 

Mr. President, it may be considered by some gentlemen a slight 
thing to put Senators of the United States from the different States of 
this country in default before this body. It may be considered a very 
weak privilege to them that they should have the opportunity without 
asking the formal leave of the Senate to go and attend to matters of 
the greatest possible personal and private and publie interest also. 
While they are absent and have not the right to speak, I rise to speak 
for them. We have got no right to send out our mandatory orders to 
capture them like criminals, culprits, or convicts and bring them before 
this body in disgrace until they can remove the impeachment. 

I dare say that every Senator absent from the body to-day has a good 
excuse for his absence, and we should go through the formality of haying 
first impeached them in respect of their absence and then being com- 
pelled to accept their excuse, which would be like an apology of the 
Senate to them for its overhasty action. I insist that before we shall 
ever undertake to execute the mandatory part of this rule, that part 
which relates to taking in custody the bodies of Senators, we shall do 
ourselves the credit to Jay down rules here under which the Sergeant- 
at-Arms himself may be justified. 

Sir, if I were Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate I would not execute an 
order, or attempt to do it, couched in snch vague and indefinite terms 
as that presented by the Senator from Vermont. If I could not pro- 
duce a better authority than that resolution for taking a Senator into 
custody I would never doit, because I would know that I was violating 
the Constitution of the country which obtained, if in favor of nobody 
else, at least in favor of a private citizen; and I can not understand why 
the personal rights of a man under the Constitution are hampered and 
destroyed by the fact that a sovereign State of this country has conferred 
upon him the honor and entitled him to the title of a Senator. 

Any man, the humblestin thisland, may stand in defiance of your Ser- 
geant-at-Arms under no better order than that of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. Suppose you should send your Sergeant-at-Arms down into the 
town to haul up some private citizen here who might be supposed to 
have treated this body with contempt. The contempt is not ascertained; 
no affidavit has been made; no formulation of has been made 
against him; no criminal act has been hinted at before the Senate. 
Sir, he would havea right to resist your authority if you should attempt 
such an ou as that inst a mere private citizen of this land. 
Does the fact of his being a Senator of the United States put him under 
subordination to an authority of this body which a common private 
citizen could resist with impunity ? 

This is a subject which requires attention from this body, and I am 
glad that it has come up in order that we may try and formulate some 
rule to execute properly this provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. HALE. I move to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine mean 
the order? 

Mr. HALE, The resolution in the form of an order. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. But the question pending iş upon the point of 
-order submitted to the Senate. It is not very clear that that can be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BUTLER. I raised a point of order on the resolution of the 
Senator from Vermont, and that I understand to be pending before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is whether the resolu- 
tion or motion of the Senator from Vermont is in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the point. 

Mr. HALE. Pending that, is it not in order to move to lay it on the 
table? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The pending question is the point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. A point of order can be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the resolution is decided to be in 
order, then the motion to lay the resolution on the table will be in 
order. 

Mr. HALE. I withdraw my motion until then. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question before the Senate is whether or not the 
resolution is properly before the Senate, and until that is decided it can 
hardly be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The simple question is whether this 
resolution is in order or not. When it is before the Senate, it can then 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I should like to vote with the Senator 
from Vermont if I could, but it seems to me his motion is out of order 
for this reason: I have no doubt that a majority of the Senate, a quo- 
rum being present, may do what less than a quorum may do, may com- 
pel the attendance of absent members; but the Senate has before it a 
pending question, and Rule 43 is: 

When a question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 


To ene 
To adjourn to a day certain, &c. 


Now, I do not doubt that there are questions of high privilege, like 
the question the Senator from Vermont supposed, in the case of an as- 
sault on the Chair or on a member of the body in its presence, not enu- 
merated in this list of motions, which may be put when a question is 

ing, which might require a motion and justify it; but I do not be- 
ieve that it is a question of privilege which entitles any single mem- 
ber of the Senate to demand that it shall lay aside its i usiness. 
If, when it is ascertained, whether by a call of the roll or in any other 
way, that one Senator is absent, itis in order to make this motion with- 
out first a vote of the Senate la; aside the pending business, clearing 
the decks for the resolution, then the question suggested of its going over 
for one day would arise; but without adverting to that, if it be in order, 
to compel the Senate to lay aside its pending business and take up this 
resolution, it is in order for any member of the Senate at any time to 
call attention to the absence of any Senator, and to follow with a mo- 
tion that he be ordered to be broughtin, put the motion under debate, 
and eompel the Senate to Jay aside all its business. 

The fact that there is no precedent for such a privileged question is 
enough almost of itself to decide it; but independent of that fact, surely 
the absence of a single Senator, or of any number Jess than a quorum, 
does not prevent the Senate from going on, under the Constitution, with 
its business. How, therefore, is a Senator’s disobedience to the call a 
question of high privilege, which forces its way against all pending 
business, when such"absence is not an interference with the power of the 
Senate to go on under the Constitution and transact its business? I 
shall therefore be compelled to vote that this motion, while a bill is 
pending, the question being on the third reading of the Dill, is nota 
question of privilege to justify a single Senator to require the action of 
the Senate upon it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, may I ask the Chair whether I am 
present or absent? [Laughter.] I came into the Chamber voluntarily 
a few moments since, having been temporarily absent for a short time 
without leave of the Senate, and am advised that I am technically, or 
either technically now or about to be, in the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. I should feel somewhat indelicate, if I am in custody, in 
voting upon the question whether this resolution is in orderor not. If 
I can be discharged from custody, and regarded as a present member of 
the Senate I should like to make an observation—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kansas, 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senator from Kansas be released from 
arrest and allowed to [Laughter. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not understand that I have ever been under 


arrest. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas has the 


oor. 

Mr. INGALLS. I was informed by the Sergeant-at-Arms that a 
messenger had been sent to my lodgings to notify me to attend; but I 
did not receive the notice and I came in voluntarily, having been ab- 
sent upon an innocent errand, not knowing that I was violating the 
rules of the Senate or that my presence was needed here, and I respect- 
fully ask that my name may be excluded from the resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The question now is whether it is in order. 
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Mr. INGALLS. Yes, Mr. President, it isa question whether it is 
in order or not; but the question that concerns me is whether I am to 
be 


or not. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Whether the resolution passes or 


not. 

Mr. INGALLS. So fur as the question of order is concerned, this is 
a very ancient controversy; it comes up again and again with every re- 
curring year. The attemptis made to compel the attendance of absent 
members, and after a short and inglorious controversy, the proceedings 
are terminated and the business goes on as before. 

lt is useless to say that under the Constitution or under the rules of this 
body the business before the Senate can be interfered withif atany time it 
happens thata memberisabsent, and an order entered to bring himin for 
the purpose of giving an excuse as to the occasion ofhis absence. Under 
the Constitution the power is given toa smaller number than a majority 
to compel the attendance of absent members. Why? Simply because 
under the Constitution less than a majority is not a quorum to do busi- 
ness. Therefore, whenever there is a quorum present the only power 
that a majority can exercise toward an absent member is to require him 
to be present, and if he refuse I have no doubt there is the power to 
punish him for disorderly behavior, or if he continues to be contume- 
lious there can be no doubt of the power, two-thirds of the Senate con- 
senting, to expel him. But to say that under the rules of the Senate 
when it appears that a majority, which forms a quorum under the Con- 
stitution, can transact business, can continue tion under a call for 
the purpose of bringing in absent members, is in my judgment parlia- 


ON nonsense. 

I 1 therefore, with the view I entertain on thissubject, vote that 
this resolution is not in order, and more particularly now anyway be- 
cause it includes me and directs the Sergeant-at-Arms to bring me in 
when I am here corporeally present in the body and ready to attend to 
the business of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I shall vote that the order or resolution 
of the Senator from Vermont is not in order, first, because I believe 
that when the presence of a quorum is disclosed, the obstacle to doing 
business being removed, the-reason for the rule ceases, and the part of 
the Senate to do at that time is to proceed to business. We have lost 
an hour upon this discussion, worse than uselessly, and we had better 
proceed with the consideration of the tariff bill. Hence I shall vote 
that it is not in order, because as a practical question I do not believe 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] has found an adequate 
remedy for the trouble that we are in. We have spent upon the debate 
on the tariff bill, general debate, long speech-making upon a thread- 
bare subject, five-sixths of the time since the bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. The remedy to be applied 
here, if anything is expected to be done, and I ask the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] with his ience here and the influence 
he has to apply it, is the limited rule of debate on this bill. We shall 
never proceed to do any business upon it until either a five-minute or 
a ten-minute rule is applied. We have to-day used up nine-tenths of 
the time in long es. 

Now I say to the Senator from Vermont that I will join with him in 
the passage of a five or ten minute rule and stand by it. Iwill go fur- 
ther than that. I will to-morrow morning introduce a new rule or 
resolution to apply the five-minnteé rule to debate upon this bill; and 
if that is passed I will guarantee to stay here early and late discussing the 
different questions that come up as different articles are reached under 
the five-minute rule that has been found so efficacious in the other House, 
until we finish this bill. But I expect when that is introduced that 
the Senator from Vermont will oppose it. He believes that if he comes 
here at any time and happens to find the floor vacant, it is the privilege 
of any Senator to talk always and forever—not that he does it; we listen 
to him with not only respect but with a gained information; but we 
shall never have any progress made on this bill until we apply the five- 
minute rule to the clauses as they come up. 

Mr. BECK. Now, will the Senator from Maine before he sits down 
relieve me from a little difficulty that I have had in the proceedings? 
We had a quorum here two or times, but it was a quorum com- 

of paired men. The Senator from Maine himself was necessarily 
absent and I was paired with him. Suppose I had voted to make a 
quorum and my vote had carried in the affirmative the proposition of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], would the Senator from 
Maine who was op to that have thought it entirely fair? The 
difficulty we have is not the absence of a quorum, but the presence of 
a quorum not composed of unpaired men; and yet we can all answer 
to the roll-call as being here even if we are paired. There is the trou- 
ble. 

Mr. HALE. That is one of the difficulties of the present situation. 
So long as so much time is occupied in what is called general debate— 
speeches that run hour by hour, speeches that are repetitions and re- 
repetitions on this old threadbare subject—Senators will leave the Cham- 
ber for an hour or two hours, or an entire evening, and when they go 
they will pair. 

Now, I say that so long as we continue this sort of general debate I 
will take to myself the privilege of a Senator of leaving for an hour or 
two hours if I choose, and I will not vote when I am present (as I am 
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here now and expect to be) to dragoon other Senators by bringing them 
ìn; but if I can have a speedy and swift process of bringing the differ- 
ent subjects in the tariff bill to a head by a limited debate, I pledge 
myself to stay here and never be absent and never be paired, but until 
that is done I will exercise my discretion, and will leave the Chamber 
for a time if I believe no voting is to take place. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Itis not a question of whether we have limited 
er long debate. I amas anxious to close the discussion of the tariff ques- 
tion as anybody in this Chamber; I have looked with as much appre- 
hension upon its prolongation asanybody here; but that does not affect 
the merit of the question before this body at this time. With all due 
respect to the Senator from Vermont, I look upon his resolution as a 
broad farce, and now I intend once more to interrogate this body and 
the last Senator on the floor, and I crave the attention of the Senator 
from Maine to answer me whether when a rol-call discloses the pres- 
ence of a quorum there is any power in the body to send out warrants 
ef arrest for absentees ? 

Mr. HALE. I will answer the Senator, that under the rules as found 
in the book of rules I do not believe there is the least power. Thatis 

rfectly clear. Whatever reserved power there may be aside from that 
is a subject that I have not investigated. Under the rules I am confi- 
dent. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Reserved power we have not yet reached, and I 
hope we shall have no necessity to reach it. Iam assuming that it is 
a case for direct power. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Maine, for I have interrogated in every quarter here to-night to know 
whether Senators sitting in their chairs here not answering to their: 
names, pairing with absentees, and making the absentees believe that 
they are safe in their absence, can make it lawful for this body to order 
the arrest of those gentlemen who are absent? That is what I desire 
to know, 

I understand the rule to be that when the roll-call discloses the ab- 
sence of a quorum then there can be a callof the Senate. Theabsence 
af a quorum may be disclosed in a vote upon a question which will re- 
sult in a call of the Senate, artd in that call the presence of a quorum 
may be disclosed here. Then I want to know what power there ifto send 
for men who are absent when you overlook the men who are sitting here 
and all about? That is what I desire to know, and the Senator from 
Maine is the first man who has answered that. 

I deny the power. I have served ina minority for years in the 
House of Representatives, and I know what the power of men ina minor- 
ity is sitting in that Chamber and declining to vote in order to insure 
privileges and rights in that body, and I know that it does not warrant 
the arrest and procurement of those who are absent by force; I know 
that very well. Mr. President, here is a quorum; there is a quorum 
of this body present. There is a quorum here on this floor, and you 
have officially announced it, and I want to know whether you will ar- 
rest men because they are absent, when the Chair itself has officially 
announced that a quorum is here answering to theroll-call. The rule 
says the power shall be exercised in the absence of a quorum. There 
is no absence of a quorum; the Chair himself has told us there is a 
quorum here. Let the rule be enforced to make men vote, or if you 
ean not make them vote, then let us go our several ways. If you can 
not make those vote who are here, what is the use of bringing men here 
who are absent, when you can not make them vote after you get them 
here? à 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to ask a question. What is the pending 
question? et 
The PRESIDENT pro Does the Senator from Indiana yield? 


Mr. VOORHEES. I think I ought toyield to the Senator from South 
Carolina first, because I think he rose first. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was going to make this gr When my friend 
from Indiana animadverts rather severely on those of us who are here 


and paired——— 

Mr. VOOR . I donot, sir. You have a right to be paired. 
Has the Senaté a right to order men absent that you are paired with to 
be arrested ? 


Mr. BUTLER. I misunderstood the Senator. I thought he was 
making some reflection on those of us who were paired. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Notatall. You had a right to be paired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Undoubtedly you have the right to be paired. I 
now yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply state very frankly that I sought the floor 
to say that we are wasting time; and so I wished first to ascertain what 


is the question before the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT The Chair has stated the question. 
It is whether the ution of the Senator from Vermont—— 

Me V CORSEES I wish to hear the Senator from Ohio. I can not 
hear him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is whether the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont is in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to lay that question of order on the table. 
I make that motion. e 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Ohio will ask the floor from me 
before he gets it. Ibegpardan; the Benator from Ohio hasnotthe floor. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I will make the motion as soon as I can get the 
floor. I have been s ling for it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I distinctly said I would yield to the Senator from 
Ohio or the Senator from South Carolina; but finding that the Senator 
from South Carolina rose first and asked a question I yielded to him, 
and I do not think it becoming in the Senator from Ohio, under these 
circumstances, on that distinct notice, to assume the floor; not that I 
have anything much further to say. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply did it, as I supposed, with the consent of 
te Senator from Indiana, and, as I thought, to promote the views he 
Mr. VOORHEES. No, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. When he is through I will try to get the floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have the floor and the Senator can not get it in 
that way fom me. I simply wish to enforce for a single moment the 
point that I made. Will any Senator assume here that if Senators 
present have a right to withhold their votes, which they have, Senators 
who are absent can be brought here with any usefulness, any utility. 
when they can withhold their votes, and how are you going to compel 
them to vote? This is an independent body, not a body of children. 
It is not a puerile body, it isa body of independent men; and oneof the 
great vices and follies of this body is to try to do business after the gen- 
eral mind and purpose of the body is against it. You might as well at- 
tempt, I will say to the Senator from Vermont, to compel a horse to drink 
after you had led him to the trough. You can not doit. So with this 
body. When the hour for adjournment properly has arrived adjourn- 
ment ought to take place. We meet hereat 11 o'clock; we have sat here 
now ten or eleven hours; we all desire to transact the business of the 
country, but there comes a time when a cessation from labor is proper. 

I wish to say simply, as I did at the start, that if the Chair had an- 
swered the parliamentary inquiry when I first propounded it, whether 
when the Chair announced a quorum officially there could be a call of 
rk Senate, there would have been no necessity for this subsequent 

ebate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, all I desire is that we may proceed 
to business; and as I believe that the rules plainly provide whenever 
any question is before the Senate that it is within the power of a ma- 
jority of the Senate to lay that question aside, I do not care what tho 
question is, I respectfully again submit the motion to lay the pending 
question upon the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is not before the Sen- 
ate. A point of order is raised that it is not in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Any Senator can move to lay that question onthe 
table, undoubtedly, 

oo PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pointof order can be laid on the 
table. 

. Mr. SHERMAN. That is precisely what I propose to do. 
to lay the point of order on the table. 

Mr. RANSOM. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I say that is not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not debatable; but a point of 
order may be stated. 

Mr. RANSOM. I knew it was not debatable, and therefore I rose to a 
point of order. The Senator from Ohio moves to lay the point of order 
on the table. Does that carry with it the resolution? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. It does. 

Mr. SHERMAN, intend to follow it by such a motion if it does 
not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It does not carry it. 

Mr. RANSOM. I understand the Chairto rule that that carries the 
resolution to the table too. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; on reflection the Chair thinks 
it does not. 

Mr. RANSOM. I did not think it did; but the Chair said so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate can lay the resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. How does the resolution get before the Senate? The 
Chair has not ruled that it is before the Senate. He has only submit- 
ted to the Senate whether it is in order. If we lay that on the table, 
where is the resolution? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for a decision on the question of the point 
of order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is clear enough that a motion to lay a point of 
order on the table does not the matter on which the point of order 
is raised with it. If it is laid upon the table the point of order is dis- 
poséd of, and then the resolution can be laid on the table or otherwise 
disposed of as the Senate pleases. That has been decided a thousand 
times. 


Mr. HALE. The Chair decided once that the motion was not in 
order when I made it myself. 

Mr. BUTLER. Why not meet the question directly hy voting on the 
point of order? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itis not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved to lay the point of order 
on the table. Then the resolution can be laid on the table afterward. 


I move 


The question is on the motion to lay the point of order on the table. 
I raise the point of order that the motion to lay the 
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point of order on the table does not now reach it. The Chair having 
submitted the point of order to the Senate, the next order of business 
is to decide it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
lay the point of order on the table. The Chair overrules the point of 
erder made by the Senator from Alabama and decides the motion to be 
in order. The question is on laying the point of order on the table. 
[Putting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iask for the yeas and nays on that. I want that 
point of order determined, unless the Senator from Vermont will with- 
draw his resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The point of order being laid on the table, I shall 
now, if you do not ask for the yeas and nays, withdraw the order that 
I have offered in order to let the Senate go on, for apparently there are 
enough here to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ah! 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In ten or fifteen minutes I may have to renew it 


n. 
SMr. BUTLER. Ifthe Senator withdraws his resolution I withdraw 
the demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RANSOM. Ofcourse the Senator from Vermont can withdraw 
the resolution and not have the point of order decided. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw, if the Chair please, the order I offered; 
not because I do not believe in it, but because I believe the Senate is 
in no condition at this present time to consider it with any sort of 
reflection. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iask now fora vote on the pending question, on the 
tariff bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

The Principal Legislative Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAIR (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. BAkrnow]. Ifhe were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’? 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. paanan 

Mr. GARLAND (when his name was called). Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. Ifhe were 
here, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR]; but I reserved the right to vote 
tomakeaquorum. Will withholdit for the present, to see whether there 


is a quorum. 

Mr. HILL (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. JONAS (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the Sen- 


ator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. JouNsTon]. If he were present, I should 
vote “yea. 

Mr.*-PUGH (when his name was called). Iam pat with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]; otherwise I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. ROLLINS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Jones]; but I have a right to vote in case 
my vote is n to make a quorum. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand there is not a quorum, I record my 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MILLER, of California. I vote to makea quorum, having re- 
served the right to vote to make a quorum. 

Mr. BLA In my pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BAR- 
Row] I reserved the right to vote to make a quorum, I therefore vote 

nay. 

Mr. SLATER. Fam with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
KELLOGG]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—11. 

, Coke, I Pendleton, 
Bees Ss E ae 
Cockrell s, Morgan, 

NAYS- 2% 
Aldrich, Davis of W. Va, Hoar, Pla 
Allison, Edm ' Lapham, raine 
Anthony, Frye, MeDill, Shi 
Blair, McMillan, Tabor. 
Cameron of Wis., Hal McPherson. 
T, son, Miller of Cal, 
Davis of M., Hawley, M ý 
ABSENT—40. 

Barrow, Kellogg, Baunders, 
Brown, Groome, z Sewell, 
Galle” Hampes Varn 

d 01 
Camden, Hil, Miller of N. Y, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Jackson, Mitchell, Vi 
Dawes, Johnston, lumb, Sew 
Fair, Jonas, Pugh. Walker, 
Fariey, Jones of Florida, Rollins, Williams, 
Ferry, Jonee of Nevada, Saulsbury, Windom. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is not a quorum voting. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 14, nays 
22; as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Bayard, Davis of Il., Harris, Ransom, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Vance, 

k Garland, McPherson, 

Coke, Hampton, Maxey, 

NAYS—22, 
Aldrich, Edmut ds, Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Allison, Frye, oe Sawyer, 
Anthony, Harrison McMillan, . 
Blair, Hawley, Miller of Cal., Tabor. 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Morrill, 
Conger, Ingalls, Platt, 

ABSENT—40. 
Barrow, George, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Go Logan, Saunders, 
Butler, Groome, Medill, Sewell, 
Call, Grover, * Mahone, later, 
Camden, Hale, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill, Mitchell, 
Dawes, Johnston, o i Voorhees, 
Fair, Jonas, Pendleton, Walker, 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Williams, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Pugh, Windom, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no quorum voting. The 

Secretary will call the roll. 


The Acting Secretary called the roll, aud 45 Senators responded to 
their names, as follows: 


Aldrich, Edmunds, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Allison, Frye, Jackson, Platt, 
Anthony, Garland, Jonas, Pugh, 
Bayard, George, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
4 Gorman, Lapham, Rollins, 
Biair, Hale, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hampton. MoMillan, Sherman, 
Cockrell, Harris, MoPherson, Tabor, 
Coke, Harrison, Maxey, Vance. 
cn Hawley, Miller of Cal., 
Davis of Tit. $ Mitchell, 
Davisof W. Va., Hoar, Morgan, 


Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that question I ask for a division, as I wish in 
some way to show my opposition to an adjournment. Idonot want to 
take up the timein asking for the yeas and nays, but I call for a divis- 
ion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was to, there being on a division—ayes 20, noes 
6; and (at 10 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, February 2, 1883. 


pe House met at 11 o'clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. F. 
. POWER. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COINAGE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


Mr. McCOOK. Mr. Speaker, I present by request a memorial from 
the Chamber of Commeree of the city of New York, asking for a limi- 
tation on or discontinuance of the coinage of the silver.dollar. As the 
memorial is brief and respectful in its terms I ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the memorial will be printed as 
requested by the gentleman from New York, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

There was no objection. The memorial is as follows: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled + . 

May ct piason your honorable body,the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York eeu represents: : 

That in the month of , 1878, Congress passed a bill for the remoneti- 
zation of silver. It provided for the oe te a minimum monthly amount 
of $2,000,000 and a maximum of $4,000,000, ‘The standard fixed was 412} grains 
troy of standard silver. 

hat President Hayes returned the bill with his objections thereto. He 
poaa out that the silver dollar of that weigh. was then worth 8 to 10 cent. 
than it p to be. Thatthe new coinage would eventually super- 
sede gold in the payeens of all duties, and consequent! contpss the payment 
of the national debt in the new silver coinage instead of fe gol 

The President also referred to the public announcement made, amounting to 
a guarantee, that the bonds would be paid in coin not of less value than 
“Thal on ths n Fesronty, iter tiean ations a idera- 

on taken i 
tion and the bill over the President's wean wee gelaai 

That the experience of five years has justified the opposition made to the bill. 

That down to the Ist of November last 123,000,000 of standard dollars have been 
coined under this law, of which nearly 93,000,000 remain in the, Treasury. 

That every effort has n made to Toren the coinage into circulation— 

First. By Paying out these dollars for all silver bullion purchased. 

Second. By ex nge for gold coin. 


Third. By forwarding by express of $1,000 to various points at the ex- 
pense of the Mint, so as to get them into circulation at distant Laera 
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That all these efforts to increase the circulation beyond a limited amount have 
failed and the coin increases in the Treasury month by month, as appears by 


the following extract from the reports: 


STANDARD DOLLARS IN THE TREASURY. 


. $12, 155, 205 


n of the figures shows the amount taken into circulation. In 

1878 to 30th tember fourteen millions were coined, of which two onl 
absorbed. In the year ending September, 1879, out of twenty-seven mil! 
new co eight only were taken, In 1880 to same date twelve millions passed 
into use. In eight only were popes ; while in 1882 to lst November onl 
one million and a out of the ‘Treasury, showing that the public 
surfeited with silver dollars and requires no more. 

Had the coinage been limited to one-fourth of the minimum stated in the bill 
no great harm would have been done. In the settlement of internal-trade ac- 
counts the coin t be used without loss, being eventually returned to the 
Treasury as dues, The profit made by minting a coinage of deficient value 
would be lost on its return to the , and there the evil would stop. 

an bene coinage of vast quantities of these dollars not required in circulation 
‘ten evils. 

First. It offers a great temptation to pay the obligations of this country in 
money of inferior value. 

Banged It tends to make the Treasury balance monometallic and exclusively 
silver. z 

Third. At any time when the balance of trade may turn against this country 
it will tend to force gold to a premium, disorganize the currency, and decrease 
the value of real estate and every form of investment. J 

Fourth. The amount at present represents cither an ultimate loss of twelve 
millions to the Treasury or à loss of that amount to the holders if the 
coin should be forced into circulation. 

Fifth. The law offers a market for all the unused silver of Europe, Mexico, 
and South America, which is brought here and sold to the Treasury, thus trans- 
ferring the loss of foreign governments to our A 

Six As the European governments adopt, like Germany, monometallic 
and gold standards, silver must fall; and in the face of this we are piling up a 
stock of coin not wanted at home and useless for foreign purposes, and w: 
we know must decline in value. 

Seventh. the continued coinage of silver beyond what the country requires 
we are subsidizing the silver-mining industry and creating a fictitious market 
for one commodity at the cost of the whole country, thus stimulating the in- 
crease and plethora of silver. . 

That while the country is prosperous these results are not felt, but in a moment 
-of ic the effect might be most serious. 

at it is clear from the terms of the bill at the time this act was passed that 
‘Congress contemplated an international conference in the hope of producing a 
common understanding between the United States and European nations as toa 


That a com 


silver standard. This congress has met and failed to agree, and is not likely to 
be renewed with any hope of success. 
That the whole su’ eck of the silver currency of this country, except so far as 


‘the same is limited to subsidiary coinage, is one of td lty, presenting 
many problems as yet unsolved. Thatin this state of the question, both at home 
and abroad, whatever may be its ultimate solution, it is manifestly injudicious to 

-continue a policy which daily increases the stock in the Treasury of a useless 
silver co; mine Bo peal i the stamp of our Government is made use 
of to the circulation of tokens of imperfect and inadequate value. 

This chamber therefore prays that this Congress will not separate without 
passing the bill introduced by Mr. FISHER, being a bill to limit the coinage of 
silver standard dollars to the requirements of the people. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

GEO. W. LANE, President. 


[sear] GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 
New York, February 1, 1883. 


THOMAS D. STRATTON. 


Mr. OATES, from the Committee on Claims, by, unanimous consent, 

back the bill (H. R. 7311) for the relief of Thomas D. Stratton, 

ee of W. B. Waldran; which was referred to the Committee of 

the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MUSKINGUM RIVER. 


Mr. DAWES. I desire, Mr. Speaker, consent at this time to present 
a communication from the chief-engineer of the board of public works 
and certain members of the Legislature of the State of Ohioin reference 
to the dam near the mouth of the Muskingum River. It is brief, and 
I therefore ask that it be printed in the RECORD and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

There was no objection. 


re 


The communication is as follows: 


STATE or Onto, 
OFFICE or BOARD or PUBLIC WORES, 
Columbus, Ohio, January 27, 1883. 

Dear Sit: Yourcommunication to Hon. T. W. Moore, representative of Wash- 
ington County in the Ohio Legislature, in regard to the dam near the mouth of 
the Muskingum River at Marietta, I have read, and would say that the State 
pena the right of way at that point to the General Government on condition 
na’ tion should not be interfered with. The Government, in building a 

lock for se ena of using the pool above for an ice harbor, has cont: 
this dam by cutting off a portion of its east end, thus weakening it, increasing 
the pressure on its crest, and causing a leak and underscour, which resulted in 


a breach. 

The State has already spent about $5,000 in building a coffer-dam for tempo- 
rarily keeping up navigation. This epi work may give way and the 
State be left without the revenue upon which it solely depends for the mainte- 
nance of this public work. 

It is just and right that the Government should fulfill ite ment not to in- 
terfere with navigation, and appro riate the sum of $15, for repairing the 

h a: reimbursing the for the expense already incu in conse- 
“quence o 


Respectfully, yours, 
JOHN B. GREGORY, 
s Chief Engineer Public Works. 
Hon. R. R. Da 
Member 


WES, 
of United States House of Representatives 
u Washington, D. C. 


We fully concur in the above statement, and ully ask thai 
Iy ooper t, respectfully as t the roquest 


be comp! 
D. McFARLEND, 
Chairman Standing Committee on Public Works, ss sag one atives. 
Chairman Committee on Public Works, Ohio Senate. 
I fully concur in the within statement. 
S ROBT. PRICE. 
Representative of Muskingum County. 
The facts stated by Engineer Gregory I know in the main rrect, 
fully indorse all that he says. rm 1o paoa aiil 
HORACE WILSON, 


X A Tenth District 


I concur fully in the within statement, and h the General 
do this act of justice. x epa SO] 
F. B. POND, 


Senator Marietta District. 


T. W. MOORE, 

Member from Washington County. 
E. M. STANBERY, 

tative Morgan County. 


I fully concur in the within statement. 


JOHN F. SLATER. 


Mr. LYNCH. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration Senate joint resolution 109, presenting 
the thanks of Coen to John F. Slater, of Connecticut, for his dona- 
tion of a million of dollars for educational 
fa The SPEAKER. The joint resolution will aa read, subject to objec- 

ion. 

It is as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That the thanks of Con; be, and they hereby resen 
to Jobe P Slater ot Gon for his great benefices rinor ngrasa 


to 
struck with suitable devices and inscriptions, which, together with of this 
oe ens yet shall be presented to Mr. Biatan < ce 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speaker's table, read by its title a first and second time, ordered to a 
third read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LYNCH moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- 
lution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


TRANSFER OF LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


„Mr. ROBESON. I desire at this time to present a petition of 47 ship- 
ping merchants, agents, vessel-owners, and others in protesting 
against the proposed transfer of the Life-Saving Service to the Navy De- 
partment, and ask its printing in the RECORD and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affai 

There was no objection. The petition is as follows: 
To the Senate and House of resentatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled : 

We, the undersigned merchants, vessel-owners, and others, of Camden, New 
Jersey, do hereby convey to your honorable es our protest againstthe ee 

se: 


posed change in the control of the revenue-marine and Life-Saving 
of the United States from the Department to the United States Navy 


ent. 
ingin ASE to fully appreciate the efficiency of the services as at pres- 
ent controlled, we notonly eve that no benefits would result from the change 


proposed, but that in all probability the services would be rendered less efficient 
than they are at present. 

We are opi to thus transferring the said services from the control of the 
Trey Doparkoen which has for nearly one hundred years kept the serv- 
ices in their present admirable condition, to the Navy Department, and thus ex- 
ee were the most useful and valuable services to the commercial interests 
of our country. 

In conclusion we respectfully but earnestly request all members of Congress 
to use all their influence to defeat any measure tending to establish the transfer 
heretofore referred to. 

Geo. C. Randall, 629 Market st. ; 
Cole, 320 Pearl st.; St. R. Le Chevalier, 324 

ederal sts,;’ Fyank S. Jones, 427 Fed- 


eral st.; H st.; James O. Matthe 

Wm. H. Brennan, 322 Stale st.; August ©. Riceman, 313 Federal st.; Louis P. 
N. E. cor. 5th 
Thomas J. Duhy 740 Mt, 
Vernon st. ; James Deegan, 701 ae ave. ; Thomas Devine, 335 ‘al 

John Durges, 904 S. 4th st.; J. M. N 


James 8. Henry, 8th $ 3 
ave.; George Anthony, Broadway and Kaighn’s 
and Kaighn ave.; T, Green, 703 Ka 
Robbassett, 749 ‘save.; Fred 

H. Burton, 418 Market st.; Abram Carter, jr., Market st,; Moses Wilcox, Isane 
Rogers, 710 ut st. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I have a similar petition from the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, which I also ask to have printed in the RECORD and 
referred to the committee. 7 

There was no objection. The petition is as follows: : 

The memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade to the honorable Senate 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled. 
considered in 


ree Sie OF VOR and TIN SOW Dolore Os connec- 
ns oi avy in his last report 


tiov; with the recommendatio: the Secretary of the 
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in regard to the Cosst-Survey service and the light-house service, show thatan 
attempt is being made to place the mercantile marine of our country and mat- 
ters connected therewith and su! thereto under the administration of 


the Navy Department; and the P) phia Board of Trade, beli , after 
due consideration, that such administration would injuriously affect an impor- 
tant branch of our industries, and would in no way condnce to the public good, 
ask leave to submit the following statements in relation thereto: 

I. The coast-survey service is composed\of Navy officers, Army officers, and 
civilians, who work together more harmoniously and efficiently under a civilian 
than they could under an officer of the Army or of the Navy, and it is mainly 
for this reason that the Superintendent of the Coast Survey always been a 
civilian. The surveys of se (as is well known) have lately been ex- 
tended, and they now cover the whole territory of the United States from the 
Atlantic to the ic. 

II. For the light-house service, too, Army and Navy officers are detailed, and 
are and withdrawn, as in the Coast Survey. Wars are infrequent,and 
in the long intervals of peace such employment of these able men conduces to 
the public good—and to their own as well. But when war is imminent, they 
are at once called off to attend to their duties, 


gling, and for the assistance of merchant ships in distress. In time of war its 
cutters are transferred to the Navy t for use there. 


IV, The Navy Department being a di ent of war, its ships are constructed 
and fitted for attack and defense; its officers are trained and re ea seg for that 
service, and the Department is o) and accordingly. This fact 


regulated 
seems to be conclusive of the whole question; for the mercantile marine is alto- 
commercial, and the vessels composing it are built, fitted, and equipped 
or the transportation of merchandise and passengers—a business which cer- 
tainly does not come within the province of a t o! 
In view of these statements, this boa: 


, this board prays 
administration of the Treasury Depart- 
ment until some other department is established for the express purpose of super- 
vising and regulating the commerce of our country. s 


JOH 3 
President of the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 
GEORGE L. BUZBY, Secretary. 


THOMAS M’BRIDE. 


Mr. JADWIN, from the Committee on War Claims, by unanimous 
consent, reported back the bill (H. R. 1391) for the relief of Thomas 
McBride; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

HENNEPIN CANAL. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, by unanimous consent, presented a 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Illinois relative to 
the Hennepin Canal ; which was referred to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

NATIONAL PARKS. 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois, also, by unanimous consent, pre- 
sented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Illinois rel- 
ative to national parks; which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I ask that those two joint résolu- 
tions be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that they have already been 
printed in the RECORD. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, by unanimous consent, presented the 
views of the minority of the Committee on War Claims to accompany 
the bill (S. 1939) for the relief of the trustees of the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum of Natchez, Mississippi; which were ordered to be printed with 
the report of the majority. 

BRIDGES ACROSS WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Mr. GEORGE. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration Senate bill No. 1681. This is a bridge 
bill, and I desire the House to pass it with an amendment. I think 
there will be no objection. It will take only a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table, for present consideration, Senate 
bill No. 1681, the title of which the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1681) to authorize the O; Pacific Railroad Company to construct 
one or more bi to cross the Wil ette River in the State of n and to 
establish them as 

Mr. KELLEY. I must object to the consideration of all bills that 


will involve any debate. 


LEAVENWORTH, PAWNEE AND WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. PAYSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported as a 
substitute for a resolution submitted by Mr. ANDERSON, and referred 
to that committee, the following resolution; which was read, considered, 
and adopted. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be requested to furnish this House 
as early as practicable the following pepas relating tothe Leavenworth, Pawnee 
and Western Railroad Company or its l successors, namely: 

1. A copy of the assent to the act of July 1, 1862, as filed by and under the seal 
OF pectic te ton O a a aoe eee iar papers designati 

mile copy of the original ma; co) of ot d 
the general route oF aki road and dete when the same were filed. es 
3%. Copy of the record showing when the line of said road was su 


irveyed and 
definitely fixed, also when the route west of the meridian of Fort Riley in Kan- 
sas was determined and approved by the President of the United States. 


Pi Anes ezine orders withdrawing the lands from market in pursuance of 
Poe Copies of all orders restoring to market any portion of the lands so with- 


6. The number of acres of lands to which said company are entitled according 
to the records of the General Land Office. 

7. The number of acres that have been heretofore certified to said company. 

8. The number of acres withdrawn and now held by the Department for the- 
benefit of said company, but which have not been certified. 

Mr. PAYSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on. 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SAMUEL P. EVANS. 

Mr. PAYSON also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, i Re 
as a substitute for H. R. 6349, a bill (H. R. 7479) for the relief of u 
P. Evans; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

HIRAM 8. TOWN. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, by unanimous consent, from the Committee 
on Claims, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
p R. 7305) for the relief of Hiram §. Town; which was referred tothe 

mmittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 

MOLLIE B. WALDO. 

Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, also, by unanimous consent, from the Com- 
mittee on ims, re back with an adverse recommendation the 
bill (H. R. 3587) for the relief of Mollie B. Waldo; which was laid on 
the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


PRIVATE DETECTIVES IN THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. NEAL, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7480) 
to provide for the punishment of any person who may assume or prac- 
tice the occupation of a private detective in the District of Columbia 
contrary to law; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to printed. 


ELIZA I. DRAKE. y 
Mr. SPAULDING, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7481) granting a pension to Eliza I. Drake; which was read a first and 
second time, referred tothe Committeeon Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CASWELL. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. 7049) making appropriations for the service of 
the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, and 
for other purposes, with amendments by the Senate; and move that the 
House insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments and agree to 
the committee of conference asked for by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairannouncesas members of the committee 
of conference on the part of the House Mr. CASWELL of Wisconsin, 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois, and Mr. ELLIS of Louisiana. 


TELEGRAPH LINES BUILT BY THE ARMY. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid before the House a let- 
ter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of the Chief Si 
Officer of the Army with accompanying maps relative to telegraph lines 
built by the Army of the United States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. KELLEY. The regular order, I believe, is the call of commit- 
tees for reports. I move to dispense with the morning hour for the call 
of committees for reports. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move to dispense with all private business 
for to-day, this being Friday. 

The motion was agreed to (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 

Mr. KELLEY. I now move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, in the 
TARIFF. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties 
upon foreign imports, and fór other purposes. 

The following was the paragraph of the bill pending at the time the 
committee rose yesterday: 

Extract of hemlock and other bark used fordyeing and tanning, not otherwise 
provided for in this act, 10 per cent. ad valorem, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending question ison the amendment of 
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the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Curtin], to strike out “ten” 
and insert ‘‘twenty’’ before the words ‘‘ percentum ad valorem.” The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] also moved to strike out 
the entire clause. The question is first upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, upon which the time for debate has been 
exhausted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to strikeout the lastword. I have usually 
been so fortunate as to agree with the views of my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Curtin] on general subjects of legislation. But I am forced 
to the conclusion that instead of increasing the duty on the extract of 
hemlock, or of any other kind of bark, it is the part of wisdom to put 
those articles on the free-list. I feel very confident that a careful con- 
sideration of this subject, in connection with other subjects of tariff 
legislation, will lead to that conclusion. 

My friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS] has assimilated this item of taxa- 
tion to the taxation imposed by this bill onsumac bark. I think they 
stand upon anentirely different footing. The tax on the latter involves 
in a very marked degree the labor of those e: in collecting it, 

Sumac is not a forest tree; it isashrub. Whether it grows on the 
most fertile lands or on the poorest, it is but a shrub, and the labor in- 
volved in the collection of its bark is an important item. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case in any material d with the collection of other 
barks and their preparation for the uses to which they are applied. 

But the main objection I have to the imposition or increase of this 
duty is that it will embarrass the committee in placing timber on the 
free-list and will be an argument againt it and against reducing the 
duty on leather. Why should we encourage the destruction of our hem- 
lock forests? Why inaugurate a policy tending to the destruction of 
any of our forests, or encouraging their destruction, or creating a motive 
for their destruction, when undoubtedly the sentiment of the great 
body of the people of the United States is in harmony with the drift 
of legislation which has been going on now for many years to protect 
our forests? p 

Why should we encourage by law a policy in conflict with the public 
sentiment everywhere demanding that our forests should be protected 
from destruction? We are encouraging in every way we can, not only 
from an economic point of view but also from considerations of the 
rainfalls and health of our country, the planting of forests and their 
preservation. Then why, for the mere purpose of realizing a compara- 
tively unimportant revenue and increasing the value of hemlock land, 
should we create a motive for the destruction of the forests in extensive 
regions of country? Why not protect our forests and let the vast for- 
ests of other regions promote our industries ? 

I am opposed to this tax and duty for another reason. When we 
come to deal with one of the most important subjects involved in this 
tariff, that of leather, we shall find an argument for increased duty 
upon that article based upon this increased duty on the material large- 
ly entering into its manufacture if the amendment of my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] should prevail. We will be told that 
there should be an increased duty on leather, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the expenses incident to the crude forms of material for its manu- 
facture. ; 

Therefore upon both grounds, the one that I believe leather should 
be furnished to our people at the lowest ible rate, and the other, 
perhaps of equal importance, that we should protect the forests of this 
country and not create motives for their destruction, I am opposed to 
imposing any duty on this article. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DAWES. I amin favor of the proposition of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SKINNER], which is that the present rate of duty on 
this article, 20 per cent. ad valorem, shall be maintained. 

I speak in the interest of a great number of my constituents and of 
the citizens of West Virginia and all that region of country where oak 
forests grow, and where they peel the bark off the oak for tanning pur- 


The situation there is not that protection is needed to preserve the 
forests. The forests are being consumed in consequence of the enor- 
mous demand of railroads for cross-ties and all that class of oak timber 
for railroad purposes. Within the next ten years that demand will 
inevitably consume these forests, independently of this question of con- 
sumption of bark. 

In the production of these ties from the oak timber, and all other 
material, there is incidental to the business the peeling of the bark, 
which can be done only during one month of the year, while the sap is 
up. At that time this bark goes on to the market, is forced on the mar- 
ket, thousands of cords ata time. In the value of that bark is found 
the profit of the business, about all there is of profit in connection with 
a great bulk of the timber. Now, we do not want these people dis- 
turbed in their present business status, 

In the interest of thousands of poor men all over that territory who 
are peeling each a few cords of bark and bringing it in the spring to 
market, we are afraid to introduce this new element of cheap bark pro- 
duced by Canada labor from Canada lands, an interest which concerns 
only a few manufacturers of the extract who employ a few thousand 
men in the East. The introduction of this Canadian bark may impair 
the home market and disturb the status of this business all over that 
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territory where the oak forests grow. Therefore we wish to be let alone 
in this matter. These interests have not been heard at all before the 
commission so far as I can find by the record. I believe it to be the 
interest of all this region of oak timber that the present tariff upon 
extract of bark should be retained. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. FLOWER. I renew the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not see what connection there is between the duty 
of 20 per cent. on the extract of sumac and this duty of 20 per cent. om 
extractof hemlock. I know that Virginia has different interests some- 
times from New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio. One case has come to 
my notice this morning. The men who deal in barytes in New York 
and Connecticut want that article free or wish to have the present duty 
of 20 per cent. retained; but Virginia, having a manufactory of the arti- 
cle at Lynchburgh, wants 80 per cent. duty upon the article; and gets 
it. I desire to call attention to the letters which I send to the desk, and 
at a proper time I shall ask that the Committee of the Whole go back 
to lines 251-253. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

New York, February 1, 1883, 


Str: We beg to refer to our respects of the 27th ultimo, We notice the sub- 
ject of &c., was under discussion yesterday in the House of Represent- 
atives, and we would respectfully draw your attention to the pro; duty on 
crude sulphate of barytes of one-fifth of 1 cent per pound. The bill in the 
Senate reads 10 per cent. ad valorem. It never has been more than 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, but if increased as above it at agent abate 80 per cent, ad valorem. 
Wethink this must have been an oversight, as if passed it will stop the importa- 
iw pel this maae and ey. close Ausia fore Regency in seaga We 

of you to use your endeavors to prevent such a measure k 

Apologizing for troubling you, nee 

Yours, respectfully, 


Hon, R. P. Flower, of New_York, 
Washington, D. C. 


New York, February 1, 1883. 

Dear Sin: We notice in to-day’s papers that “barium was yesterday, on mo- 
tion of Mr. RANDALL, struck from list of articles to pay. two-fifths cent per pound. 

The Ways and Means Committee's bill, line 251 to 254, reads: 

“Barium, baryta, or barytes, eya and sulphate and carbonate of, unmanufaot- 
aAA r repan esat aeni $1.48 per ton of 2,240 pounds 1to70 

ne- cent per pound equals $4.48 per ton of 2,240 pounds, equal to 70 per cent. 
ad valorem. Present tariff 20 per cent, 

“ Barium, baryta, or barytes, sulphate and carbonate of, manufactured, two- 
ae at s Ltd poa ual $8.96 {2,2 ds, 1, only 60 

wo- s cent per pound, per ton of2,240 pounds, equal, only 
cent. ad valorem, Present tari one-half cent per pound. Lex 

A mill here and one in New Haven grind about 6,000 tons of foreign ore annu- 
ally, or about half of the consumption of the country, and the proposed tariff 
upon imported ore would probably close these mills for the benefit of Lynch- 
burgh (Virginia) mill and mine owners. 

Weimport most of the ore, The mills which we supply were in existence be- 
fore the Southern mills were thought of, and the imported ore is better than we 
can get in the South in sufficient quantity, and we ask either to have the pres- 
ent rates retained, or to have free crude material and moderate protection on the 
manufactured, 

It is nota large article, but this does not affect its merits. 

We take the iR A of asking your attention to it, if possible, and are, 


Vv ly, yours, 
inh aie W. R. PETERS & CO. 
Hon. RoswELL P, FLOWER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. FLOWER. Mr. Chairman, it is`not my intention, and I pre- 
sume it is not the intention of any member of the House, to destroy 
the industries or affect injuriously the business interests of this coun- 
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try. 

[Here the hammer fell.) 

Mr. HORR. Mr. Chairman, the letters just read come from import- 
ers of New York city; and if there is any article that those importers 
do not wish to have put upon the free-list I would be glad to have the 
gentenan nameit. Iwill wait for him if he will name some such arti- 

e. 
But those letters have nothing to do with the question before the 
House, which relates to the extract of hemlock and oak bark. I wish 
to say to my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] that his argument in 
reference to the preservation of the forests does not apply to this article 
atall. Inthe West, especially in theState where I reside, we make large 
quantities of this article; but itis made from bark from trees which 
would be entirely useless were it not for the production of this one arti- 
cle. After we cut down the pine trees out of the forests of Michigan 
fires sweep through them and kill all the hemlock that is left upon the 
lands. The bark, if taken within a year, can be manufactured into 
tannin, and thus we save that much of the product of the forests, which 
otherwise is lost forever, as anybody familiar with the forests of Michi- 
gan knows, 

My judgment is that the present tariff on this article should be con- 
tinued. I know that some of the manufacturing establishments in my 
own State, even with the present protection, have been compelled te 
shut up within the last five years. This is astruggling industry. In 
the West it is not an industry of large concerns. ‘The maintenance of 
this duty helps the men with their forty or eighty acres of land all over 
our State. We have there no companies like the one in Boston. 
This article is made upon the little farms all over our State and from 
the refuse left in the forests after the pine is cut down. 

The reduction of this duty will not affect the preservation of our for- 
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ests one iota. Butthe retention of the present duty will protect a large 
and growing industry in the entire West which comes directly in com- 
tition, as my friend from Ohio [Mr. DAWES] has said, with the cheap 
bor and the cheap lands of Canada. I think it due to this industry 
that it should be placed where all the other industries of this country 

ought to be placed—on a fair basis for home production. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

Mr. FLOWER. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I renew the amendment to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, I submit that this duty should be left as the committee 
have fixedit in the bill after duedeliberation—10 per cent, The theory 
of this whole bill, as I understand it, is that in the interest of consumers 
and of the people at large the tariff should be reduced to as low a point 
as is consistent with full and ample protection; that duties should not be 
raised to a point sufficient to build up monopolies or make great corpora- 
tionsrich, but simply tothe point necessary for full and ample protection. 

In my district we have large amounts of money invested in the tan- 
ninginterest. The manufacturers of leather there have built up a great 
industry, not only for home consumption, but they export the best and 
most costly grades of leather to foreign countries in large quantities. 
Now, these tanners are desirous of protection for those who produce the 
hemlock extracts, but only of a protection which shall secure them in 
their industries, and not for protection which is not necessary for them 
and which will interfere veggie foe unjustly with the tanning in- 
dustry. So the only question here is whether that duty of 10 per cent. 
is not sufficient for ample protection for that industry, thus leaving the 
tanners to have the benefit of buying this extract at as low a price as is 
consistent with the full protection of that industry of the wood-cutter. 

This affects, Mr. Chairman, not only the tanners, but the consumers 
throughoutthecountry. For there is no one article hardly, except arti- 
cles of wood, in such use among the people as leather in its various 
forms, not only for boots and shoes but for other purposes to which this 
article is applied. I submit, therefore, in the interest of the tanners, 
in which industry vast amounts of money are invested in this country, 
in the interest of the consumers, in the interest of the people who use 
boots and shoes, whether 10 per cent. is not sufficiently high to allow 
ample protection for those who make the hemlock extract, and whether 
we can not rest on the judgment of the committee, who, it is to be sup- 
posed, after a full and fair investigation, after hearing the parties in 
interest, after looking at the various industries, have decided that 10 
per cent. is the proper figure. Let us rest on that figure and stand there 
where the committee have placed us. 

{Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. CURTIN. If I can make myself heard, Mr. Chairman, in the 
condition of my voice this morning, I desire to say something more on 
this question than I said yesterday. 

I wish to say, in the first place, a word in reply to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], for whose opinion I have great respect. He 
says it is the duty of this Congress to protectour forests. That may be 
all true where the Government owns the forests, but to follow out the 
gentleman’s theory to its logical conclusion, the Government has the 
right to lay its hands on the property of any man and hold it for the 
benefit of other people. The man whoowns an acre or a hundred acres 
of hemlock land has the right tosell his bark to the best advantage, and 
if this Government shall attempt to prevent him from doing that, by 
direction or by indirection, it is a usurpation which the American peo- 
ple can never suffer. That I believe to be the logical consequence of 
the position assumed by the gentleman from Indiana, to which, for my 
constituents, I enter my protest as a usurpation of the Government over 
the guaranteed rights of property, and a usurpation of governmental 
power not warranted by our Constitution. 

Now, I have never heard on this floor stronger, clearer, or more forci- 
ble reason for the protection of monopolists than that uttered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BowMAN] who has just taken his seat. 
I do not propose for one to hand over the small tanners of the country 
or the owners of hemlock lands and the multitude of people engaged in 
that industry to the tender mercies of a monopoly in Boston which has 
purchased land in and proposes to make an extract which gives 
them 10 per cent. profit by the direct action of this Government. 

I can well understand why my friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS] is in 
favor of it, as it is consistent with his theory on taxation; but I can not 
understand why any protection advocate, why any man who will stand 
-on this floor as I do to protect the industry and the labor of the American 
citizen, should fail to favorit. I wouldtake from this bill many articles 
taxed which are not produced in this country and make them as free 
as air. And I would put the tax or tariff on all articles produced in 
our country where there is labor required and employed and make 
revenue for support of the Government by real and generous protection 
of the industries and the labor of the country, which lead to national 
enlargement and the prosperity and happiness of citizens who need pro- 
tection from foreign competition. And here in this presence, as there 
is involved in my amendment just what is so repeatedly claimed as a 
paramount duty resting on the representatives of the people, and as it 
moderately protects a and 


rapidly- ng interest employing 
largely labor, I trnst this House will Sette and seal it by emphatic 
.=pprobation. 
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Mr. CANDLER rose. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted on the pending amendment. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I will withdraw my pro forma amendment, so thas 
my colleague can be heard. 

Mr. CANDLER. I renew the pro forma amendment. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I desire that we shall not have legislation upon this question 
under any loose and exaggerated statements in regard to capitalists or 
moenopolists. I hope this House in its wisdom will decide this question 
on its merits. And I have to say that when my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. CARLISLE] we should have this on the free-list, where 
the committee placed it, he must have done so with a gleam of satisfac- 
tion that he could find the true principle of legislation somewhere in 
this bill. If there is any question before the House that directly con- 
cerns the masses of the people it is that which refers to the giving of 
the prime necessities of life at the lowest prices. And when you pro- 
pose to tax leather unreasonably, and thereby, too, tax the shoes of the 
people, you are departing from sound legislation. 

A word in to these capitalists. Who are the men, this busi- 
ness firm in Boston, who have been referred to? Whoarethe men whom 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SKINNER] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] try to arraign before this House and create 
a prejudice against them for their enterprise? I will tell you who they 
are. They area family of Massachusetts young men, born in one of 
the back towns, where, amid the sterile soil and rocks, found compen- 
sation and won success only through their industry and their enterprise. 
They began at the bottom of the ladder, working at their trade, and by 
their industry, perseverance, and skill, and by devoting more hours te 
work than other men they have become great tanners, 

They have, through their enterprise and industry, reduced the price 
of leather and largely extended its exportation from this country; and 
while their wealth has increased, owing to their activity and enter- 
prise, they have not lived in luxury and idleness, but they have in- 
vested their means again and again in tanneries in the United States, 
employing thousands of laborers, not in Massachusetts alone, but they 
have their establishments in Maine, New York, and other States. In 
place of being held up, then, to excite prejudice, they should be held up 
as examples of energy and industry to be followed and commended. 

Let us look at the merits of a question involving so much of impor- 
tance. We havethe indorsement of the Tariff Commission, which after 
its investigation decided that this article should be upon the free-list, 
because, in their judgment, that was sound legislation and for the best 
interest of the ple. The Committee on Ways and Means, with all 
of their protective ideas, have not in their best judgment decided to 
place upon this a higher rate than 10 per cent. Another reason is that 
itis a crude manufacture. It does not require skilled labor. It is 
taken from the trees and is ground upon the spot, and no special ex- 
perience or skilled labor is required to produce the result. Freight 
and the expenses for bringing it from a distance were adequate protec- 
tion in the opinion of the Committee on Ways and Means. I trust that 
this measure will be voted upon on its merits. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be heard in sup- 
port of my own amendment for a few moments. 

I neither know nor care anything about these Massachusetts gentle- 
men, who itis said have purchased large tracts of hemlock land in 
Canada; but I do know and care something about the necessities of the 
people of this country who are engaged in the manufacture of leather, 
and it is in their interest that I have made the motion to strike this 
clause from the dutiable list with a view of inserting it in the free-list 
when we reach it hereafter. The present duty on the extract of hem- 
lock bark is 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. ANDERSON. On the bark or the extract? 

a AS PARDIES On the extract of hemlock bark. The bark itself 

The Tarif Commission proposed to put the extract upon the free-list, 
and the Committee on Ways and Means here propose to put it on the 
dutiable list ata rate of 10 per cent. ad valorem. I supposed, Mr. 
Chairman, that the object of the friends of this bill was to encourage 
the manufacturing interests of the country. They propose to doit, ae- 
cording to their theory, by increasing the duties on various articles. 
That is the case in the present instance. I prefer, sir, to encourage the 
manufacturing interests of the country, wherever it can be accomplished 
in that way, by reducing the taxation upon the people. There are 
many elements which enter into the cost of production and which nee- 
essarily increase in the end the price of the finished product. The 
rates of interest upon capital, the cost of transportation, the price paid 
for labor, the cost of the raw material, and many other elements which 
I could enumerate if time permitted, conduce to increase or decrease 
the cost of production in every country. I hold it to be our duty 
wherever we can in the exercise of the power committed to our hands 
to reduce this cost to the utmost possible extent without doing injus- 
tice to any class of our people. 

I apprehend that all gentlemen upon that side of the House will agree 
with me that in our attempt to reduce the cost of production we ought 
not in any manner to impair or reduce the present wages of labor. I 
hope the time may never come when any prominent public man or 
political party in this country will seek to reduce the wages of the labor- 
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ing people below what they are at the present time; but for myself, I 
ill join hands with any gentleman in any honest effort to reduce the 
cost of production in other ways, in order that the prices to consumers 
may be diminished. 

Now, sir, if we can by abolishing the duty upon the extract of hem- 
lock bark contribute something toward the reduction of the cost of 
producing leather in this country—one of the most important manufact- 
ures in the country, $9,000,000 worth of which is exported every year, 
and which enters into the consumption of every family in the land— 
we will have accomplished something at least in the interest of the 
masses of the people. 

I was asked by the potenie from New York [Mr. SKINNER] yes- 
terday afternoon why I did not propose to put the extract of sumac upon 
the free-list also. Why, sir, the gentleman must know that the extract 
of sumac is used solely in the manufacture of the finest qualities of 
leather, such as morocco. 

Mr. CHACE. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I ask the gentleman from Rhode Island if the ex- 
tract of sumac is used in this country in the production of the common 
sole-leather or the ordinary stock-leather in common use among the 

le—that leather which enters into the harness and all the ordinary 
eather manufactures of the country ? 

Mr. CHACE. It is used in dyeing. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ah, used in dyeing, but not in tanning the com- 
mon leather. 

Mr. CHACE. No; the gentleman stated that it was used entirely, 
as I understand him, solely in the manufacture of the finer grades of 
leather. That I say was a mistake. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The gentleman says itjs used in dyeing; but when 
we had under consideration yesterday the dye-stuffs I made a motion 
to reduce the duties proposed by the committee upon every single one 
of them. 

Mr. CHACE. I did not hear any such motion made by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky as to sumac, nor was such a motion made by the 
gentleman from Virginia TUCKER] either. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. FISHER. Let mesay tothe gentleman from Kentucky that the 
extract of sumac alone is used in dyeing. The sumac leaves are dried 
and ground, and are used as a tanning material after going through that 


process. 

Mr. HASKELL, I would like tostate a oa goal propositions con- 
cerning this matter, without any desire to influence the action of the 
committee otherwise than their judgment may dictate. 

First, we placed a duty of 20 per cent. on sumac because sumac can 
be cultivated and grown as an agricultural crop. It isa fine tanning 
preparation used for kids and moroccos and light leather, and sometimes 
for heaty leather, and also in a few instances for dyes. Sumac is an 
agricultural product that if protected will be developed. In North Car- 
olina preparations have been made and enterprises are being prosecuted 
for the cultivation of sumac. 

Hemlock bark, on the contrary, is a constantly decreasing quantity in 
the United States. Until this hemlock extract was discovered our tan- 
ners were largely embarrassed in the production of leather. Upon the 
advent of hemlock extract, which permitted the cheap transportation of 
the tanning principle from the forest to the tannery, our tanners have 
taken possession of the American*market; and in hemlock sole, heavy 
upper, and harness leather they are now selling their products in Ger- 
many, Austria, and France. The committee were of the opinion that 
in the near future the hemlock forests of the United States would not 
furnish a sufficient supply and that a rate of duty ought to be made 
with reference to the future. Hemlock bark to-day is worth about $8 
acord. It used to be worth $3. 

Mr. HORR. Will the gentleman from Kansas allow me—— i 

Mr. HASKELL. Let me go on with my statement. The bark is 
now worth about $8; it used to be worth about $3. I can say to my 
friends of the bark district—for I have handled many a cord of bark, 
and the leather business is my trade and profession as a merchant—I 
can say to the men who have dee interests in their districts that they 
need not fear a reduction in the price of bark by reason of this 10 per 
cent. duty. In my judgment I think the demand will keep on increas- 
ing in spite of the lowering of our duties. I think bark will be more 
than $8 a cord rather than less. It has been constantly increasing in 
value. And the committee, in fixing the 10 per cent. rate, merely said 
to the country that they invited the bringing in of hemlock bark, or its 
extract, which is the same thing, from Canada in order that our tan- 
ning industries and leather industries in the United States might avail 
themselves of the entire comeatable supply of this northern conti- 
nent; because we are sure that in the near future not only the United 
States bark but the Canada bark and bark from other countries will 
be drawn upon to give us the tanning material necessary to tan our 
hides. 

America, everybody will understand, is the great hide-producing 
country of the world. We are destined to become the controlling power 
in the world in the leather trade; and we fix this rate of duty as a pre- 
liminary step toaid in the development of a gigantic interest that is to- 
day the controlling trade of Europe in our heavy leather. 


Mr. HUMPHREY rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. The debate on the pending amendment is ex- 


hausted. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. KELLEY. I rise forthe purpose of moving that the committee 


now rise, that we may go into the House and limit the debate on this 


paragraph. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Withdraw that motion for a moment. 

Mr. KELLEY. I insist upon my motion. 

The motion of Mr. KELLEY was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the § having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, repo: that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for 
other and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
resume the consideration of the tariff bill; and ing that motion I 
move that all debate on the pending paragraph and 
thereto be limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. RANNEY. Make it five. 

Mr. KELLEY. No; let there be one speech on each side. 

‘The motion to limit debate was to. 

Mr. KELLEY moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of Union was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other 


purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the pending 

ph and amendments thereto is limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. Representing a district that has some interests in- 
volved in this question, I beg tosay afew wordsuponit. Thegentlemen 
who were spoken of so kindly by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. CANDLER] are largely represented in their interests in Northern 
New York. They are men of high ; men of success in busi- 
ness; men whose ways of business are to be highly respected. But, sir, 
when theyask, as they do in their petition here, to have anopportunity 
to bring in the product of the cheap labor of Canada, which is only paid. 
about 50 per cent. of what is paid to our own laborers in this business, 
I think they are asking too much. 

We know very well that in Pennsylvania, in the southern district of 
New York, in Wisconsin, in Ohio, and in West Virginia especially, 
where its great chestnut oak forests are stillstanding, are yet remaining 
immense amounts of bark forests; and in Northern New York where our 
great Adirondack wilderness, almost as large as the good State of Rhode 
Island, extends down from its crowning head of mountains with a hem- 
lock belt extending all around it, and having these tanneries in the bor- 
ders of the forest; and here all about them are men who have bought 
farms and are paying for them by the hemlock bark supplied to these 
tanneries. 

They are menof small means, with teams and outfits; men who have 
bought farms with the hope of paying for them and supporting their 
families by this industry. 

Now, what is proposed here? It is that the cheap labor of Canada, 
which is only about 50 per cent. of our rate of Jabor, on lands costing 
not more than one-half of what our lands are worth, shall be brought 
directly into competition with all these men who are at work on these 

lands of our country. Now, I submit that should not be done. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] says that in this mat- 
ter we may be prejudging the lumber question. I trust gentlemen wilh 
leave that lumber question of this bill, as Mr. Lincoln in one of his sto- 
ries proposed about the crossing of Fox River, not to cros3 the stream 
until we reach it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. CANDLER] tells us that this: 
proposition is in the interest of the protection of our forests. Who isit 
that claims to seek in this bill to protect the forests of this country ? 
Why do the men represented by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
clamor for the protection of our forests? We know that those men own 
immense amounts of forest ands in our own country. 

Mr. CANDLER. I will say that three-fourths of the three and a half 
million acres of land in Canada containing these forests is owned by 
men in the United States who have tanneries in Maine and Massachu- 
setts, and some in New York State. And I say further that the intro- 
ducing of this extract into this country at a low rate will tend to reduce 
the price of leather and prevent our capitalists from going to Canada to 
establish tanneries, 

Mr. PARKER. These are the men owning immense forests in our 
own country who claim that they want to protect our forest® Why do 
they want to protect them? Do they intend to preserve those forests 
forever so as to increase the water supply of the country, or is it the 
mere sentimental idea of protecting and preserving our forests? 

No, sir; they want to keep the forests for themselves, so that when 
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they have bought out the other hemlock lands in their vicinity, when 
the local farmers and bark workmen are brought to terms, and when 
they shall have used up as much as they see fit of the Canadian bark, 
then they will come back to use and consequently to destroy the hem- 
lock forests of our country. It is not reasonable to suppose that they 
wish to protect our forests except so far as it is a matter of interest to 
them. These men are influenced by their own interests and not by any 
sentimental notions of forest preservation or economic notions in favor 
of cheap leather. 

The assertion that the admission of extract free of duty even will re- 
duce the price of leather or goods made from it is without foundation. 

First. The men who seek the extract free of duty are not for cheaper 
leather; they are men interested in keeping up the price of leather. 

Second. The Census bulletin No. 304 shows amount of leather by us 
annually tanned to be over $113,000,000, and the value of boots and 
shoes annually manufactured, including custom work, &c., is over 
$196,000,000. Now, the petty duty of 10 per cent. will make about 
$9,000, and 20 per cent. $18,000 aggregate duty; and although this 
small amount will protect our home workmen, yet in the vast aggre- 
gates of leather and its products and in the additional cost of freights, 
rents, middle-men, insurance, and incidental expenses the trivial duty 
of $18,000 even will have no effect whatever upon the price of leather. 

The great tanners ask that hemlock extract be admitted free of duty. 
They say in their memorial before us: 

We would respectfully ask your attention to the Storie petition for protec- 


for 
tion to our hemlock foresta, which are rapidly being dep! by one of the 
Jargest interests in our country, namely, the leather interest. | 


s 
We would most lly ask to have it put on the free-list, coming under 
the head of protection to Our hisshibels nti 
as owners of 1,500,000 acres of land and as manufacturers of 72,000 
barrels of extract, which is two-thirds of all the extract manufactured in North 


We own and control 1,500,000 acres of bark land and operate 23 tanneries} own 
9 extract works, and employ 5,000 men part of the year, 2,000 men all the time, 
and make 72,000 barrels of extract a year, the entire product of North America 
being but 100,000 barrels. 


In the testimony submitted by the Tariff Commission we are also | PO 


told that— 


Hemlock extract is the product obtained by 
bark and reducing the liquor to about the 
evaporation, either in 


make maple-sugar, 
One witness says: 
We run four extract works in the United States and five-in New Brunswick 
a. 


ding and leaching hemlock 
cy of sirup or mdlasses by 
vacuo oropenly, as you would boil down maple sap to 


and 4 
To show you the ganay of bark used, I can remark that last year we peeled 
over 150,000 cords of hemlock bark, or enough to makea pile four feet high and 


four feet wide that would reach from Boston to New York. Wetan 750,000hides 


per year in the United States, making 1,500,000 sides of hemlock sole leather. 
And again: 
They are shi ing deal from Canada , and deal fro: 
thie oohniey pp cat m RAJ also a good dea m 
und bark ? 


m 
Q. Do they ship it also in the form of 
A. They do that to some extent, but they have a system of extracting the tan- 


ning material by evaporation—quite an ingenius process—making a liquid very 

similar in appearance to molasses. They claim t the strength of a ton of 

bark in an ordinary barrel of the liquid. a“ i 
Another party says to us: 


A cord of bark, wei u depen 
on its Seah th rey a ma ha: Beira od pa Se akata À Sess 
AB al ped ef ng bar poco geen T A 
fz" This, except the value of the take al the tree, is the product o ne yi 

These facts present their argument. 

Now, while providing for the millions needed annually to pay on our 
national debt, its interest, our pensions, and other proper expenditures, 
it will be fairness and justice to cause every dollar’s worth of this hem- 
lock extract to pay 20 cents toward this fund for the privilege of coming 
into our penaud 

Mr. gonna EY. $ n vipers me that in the consideration of this bill 
we are uently met by an attempt to protect the large manufacturing 
interests of this country at the expense of the small ones. Where one 

manufacturing company is engaged, as in this case, in the impor- 
tation of this extract, there are a large number of persons in the country 
with small means who will suffer in consequence of this competition. 


One gentleman rises here who represents a manufacturing in- 
dustry in his district. Toote in here has in his districtasmall 
industry in which people labor from day to day in peeling off this bark 


and selling it for tanning purposes. If you take the duty off these ex- 
tracts and allow them to come in free, the result will be that you will put 
more money, ten dollars to one, in the hands of the large manufacturers 
than in the hands of any of the laborers whom he may employ. 

One-quarter of the territory of Wisconsin has interests in hem- 
lock bark. The le there own one hundred and sixty acres of land 
each, and every man is interested in the industry of peeling this bark and 
selling it for the purpose of manufacturing leather. But he is met here 
by the overpowering influence of the men of the East who want this 
essence or extract to be admitted free of duty at the expense of the poor 
man and to the advantage of the large man industries. 

I desire to say that we are willing to the interests of these 


large manufacturers so far as in doing so we can protect the labor en- 


the pending 
Sormaamendment Ney, Bilssrar etry the question is w 
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gaged in other industries. But we do not wish to do so at the 
of the thousand and one small industries of the country and the people 


who are in them personally, some upon farms and some in the 
production of timber, and every man, woman, and child of them inter- 


ested in gaining a livelihood just as much as are those who dig gi g 
ro op ral I now yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. RICE]. 


Mr. RICE, of Massachusetts. There are of course certain interests 
and industries that can make money by free trade with Canada. Sev- 
eral of those interests are situated in the city of Boston. They were 
prominent in establishingreciprocity with Canadaa few years ago, which 
operated so disadvantageously to the United States. - 

There is no better illustation than that cited by my colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CANDLER] of those gentlemen who have had tan- 
neries in the United States, in Maine and in other States, who have gone 
over into Canada and bought large tracts of land there and established 
tanneries in that region. If those men can be permitted to import this 
extract of bark free it will not reduce the price of the article one cent; 
all the profits resulting from this duty go into their own pockets. 
They sell what of this article they getin Maine; they bring over the line 
all they can get from Canada and sell it at the same price, thereby giving 
them an undue and improper advantage over the owners of the forests 
ofourown country. I am in favorof protecting American labor and giv- 
ro exceptional advantages to those gentlemen who have been referred 
to here. 


The CHAIRMAN, By order of the House the time for debate upon 

ing paragraph and amendments thereto has expired. The pro 

the amendment 

of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN], in line 466, to strike 
out “10” and insert ‘‘20’’ as the rate of duty. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 70, 
noes 67. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. CURTIN and Mr. HASKELL were ap- 
inted. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 98, noes 74. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestion now recurs upon the motion ef the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], tostrike out the paragraph 
as amended. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ido not think it is necessary to have a vote on 
that motion, and I will withdraw it. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I renew the motion to strike out. 

The question was taken upon the motion of Mr. HoLMAN; and upon 
a division there were—ayes 24, noes 83. 

So (no further count being called for) the motion to strike out was 
not agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following: 

Spirits, nitrous ether, 30 cents per pound. 

Pacers ate efiietnal medicinal sroperecas known as essences, 
extracts, mixt irits, tinctures, and med: w of w. cohol isa 
peng ern E pants ah pedalis enumerated agerar br ane in fap act, 40 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move toamend by striking out the paragraph just 
read. I make this motion for the purpose of asking a question. Will 
the gentleman on the other side in charge of this bill favor us bystating 
what are the present rates upon the articles included in this paragraph? 

Mr. KELLEY. There are quite a number of rates; I cannot state 
them all. 

Mr. TUCKER. My friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] tells 
me that in our statistical table it is stated at 40 per cent. Now, what 
is the difference between 40 per cent. ad valorem and 40 cents a pound ? 

Mr. KELLEY. Where does the gentleman get the statement that 
the present duty is 40 per cent.? s 

Mr. CARLISLE. Itis in the table. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ido not know where that 40 per'cent. comes from. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The clause in this bill embraces two items of the 
present law. One of them is medicinal preparations not otherwise pro- 
vided for, now dutiable at 40 per cent., and the other is extract of malt, 
now dutiable at 20 per cent. This proposes to putthem all at 40 cents 
per pound, which is evidently a mistake. 

Mr. KELLEY. There may be an improper classification here, but, 
as the gentleman will observe, this ph includes extracts, mixt- 
ures, spirits, tinctures, and medicated wines of which alcohol is a com- 
ponent part, and this paragraph applies toarticles not otherwisespecially 
enumerated. 

Mr. CARLISLE, The tleman will allow me to correct myself. 
I was looking at the right item in the bill, but in the statistical table 
I was looking at the wrong item. 

Mr. TUCKER. I withdraw the motion to strike out the paragraph, 
and move to amend by striking ont ‘‘40 cents per pound ™ and insert- 
ing ‘'40 per cent.” 

Mr. KELLEY. I hope that amendment will not prevail. This- 
paragraph, as I have said, applies to tinctures, medicated wines, and 
other alcoholic preparations. 
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Mr. HASKELL. The object of the provision in the bill was more 
ially to make these things come through the legitimate channel. 
They should either come in under theirlegitimate head, orshould come 
in under the proprietary medicine clauses. Forty cents a pound makes 
the rate higher than on alcohol pure. 

Mr. TUCKER. Can the gentleman from Kansas give me any esti- 
mate of the equivalent ad valorem of 40 cents per pound on these arti- 
eles? 

Mr. HASKELL. I can not, because it may embrace allsortsof tinct- 
ures the value of which varies very much. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then we are completely in the dark in reference to 
this matter. 

Mr. HASKELL. We know this much—that this isa dollar a gallon 
in excess of the alcohol tax. The idea in putting it in was to make it 
so much higher than the alcohol tax that there would be no danger of 
defrauding the internal-revenue tax. 

Mr. KASSON. This is only a basket clause. 

Mr.HASKELL. Yes, it is only a basket clause—a sort of penalty 
clause, rather than a dutiable one. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move to make the duty ‘‘ 40 per cent.” 

Mr. HASKELL. Forty per cent. will not coverthe internal-revenue 
tax on the alcohol. In this way you may letin a lot of liquors slightly 
medicated, which will thus evade the internal-revenue tax. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. I was about to say that this paragraph 
coversa large number of preparations pe pagal NORDI and unless some 
such duty as that here named be fixed we are likely to facilitate an eva- 
sion of the internal-revenue tax by letting in alcohol simply colored and 
medicated. This duty of 40 cents per pound will have the effect of pre- 
venting such evasion of the revenue. 

Mr. TUCKER. How much is the tax on alcohol per pound? 

Mr. HASKELL. There are about seven and one-half pounds to a 

llon. 

HEYA TUCKER. Then it is about 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. HASKELL. More than that. The old rule is ‘‘a pint toa 

und.” 

Mr. TUCKER. Then this would be about 25 to 30 cents per pound 
above the tax on the article. 

Mr. HASKELL. The duty on the mixture would be. about $1 per 
gallon above the internal-revenue rate. 

Mr. TUCKER. Iwithdraw my former amendment and move to make 
the duty 30 cents per pound. I see this is the rate allowed upon some 
other articles preceding this. 

The amendment of Mr. TUCKER was not agreed to. 

Mr. KELLEY. Before the Clerk proceeds with the reading I desire 
to ask the Committee of the Whole to return to lines 459 and 460 to 
correct a typographical or clerical error which was passed over in the 
confusion of yesterday. This error should be corrected while this sub- 
ject is before us. In the lines I have named the words ‘‘ contained in” 
should be ‘‘coniaining.’? I move to make this substitution in order to 
correct the phraseology. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. TUCKER. Iam very reluctant to object to returning to any 
clause; but yesterday when I asked the same privilege it was denied 
me by the gentleman on the other side. I will, however, be kinder 
than the gentleman was. I agree to the request to go back. 

Mr. KELLEY. The case is not analogous. If the gentleman feels 
he is rendering me a personal favor I decline it. I simply wanted to 
correct the language of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Spirit varnishes, other than shellac, 40 per cent. ad valorem, and in addition 
abeng amamount equal to the internal-revenue tax on the alcohol contained 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to strike out ‘‘spirit;’’ so as to leave it, 
‘varnishes other than shellac,” &e. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Varnishes of all other kinds, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Mr. RANDALL. Imove tostrike out the twolines just read. There 
areno varnishes imported other than those heretofore enumerated; hence 
these lines are unnecessary. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I oppose the amendment for the purpose of refer- 


ring to the amendment on the preceding ph moved by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania striking out the word ‘‘spirit.’? Since the 
word ‘‘spirit’’ has been stricken out on the gentleman's motion the 
paragraph has been left so that varnishes other than shellac are taxed 
40 per cent. instead of 25 per cent. 

Mr. RANDALL. My amendment was intended to give the proper 
designation and was moved only for that purpose. It does not cut off 
an amendment as to rate of duty. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If you intend by your amendment to cover these 
other varnishes now admitted at a rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem then 
you increase the duty on them to 40 per eent. ad valorem with the in- 
ternal-revenue tax added thereto. 

Mr. RANDALL. ` The present tax is 50 cents a gallon and 20 per 
cent. ad valorem. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. But by the gentleman’s amendment striking out 
the word ‘‘spirit’’ and leaving it varnishes, &c., thereby including all 
other varnishes in the clause, you have raised it from 25 per cent. recom- 
mended by the committee to 40 per cent. ad valorem, and internal-rev- 
enue tax beside. 

Mr. HASKELL. The committee did not recommend it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Shellac is a foreign product. It does not grow im 
this country; it is imported from Calcutta and is on the free-list. There 
has been a practice of bringing in shellac varnish from Canada. The 
alcohol which is used to make shellac varnish goes to Canada free. It 
is mixed with one-third or one-fourth of shellac gum, and in this way 
escapes the internal tax on whisky, which our own citizens have to pay. 
The committee’s bill corrects this. My amendment was for the purpose 
of giving the proper description of varnishes imported. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Did the gentleman intend what his amendment 
carried, and that is to increase the duty ? 

Mr. RANDALL. I want this classification carried in the bill as my 
amendment made it, because that is the proper designation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection to the classification, but I do 
object to the increase of duties. If the duty is reduced to what it ought 
to be I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a 
question. Do I understand the gentleman to say there are no spirit 
varnishes but shellac? 

Mr. RANDALL. I say the great aggregate of varnish with alcohol 
is shellac varnishes. This kind of varnish is used as a first coating and 
what is put on cabinet-ware or upon floors. It dries quickly. Other 
veit is made by mixture of African gums, turpentine, and linseed- 
oil. 

Mr. CARLISLE. But I understand there are other varnishes besides 
shellac varnish, and there are others which have no spirit in them. 
Therefore the effect of the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is to put in the same clause and subject to the same rate of duty. 

Several MEMBERS. No. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Oh, yes! those which have spirits and those which 
have none, to wit, carriage varnish; that is to say, those which have no 
spirit in them under the bill as it now stands by the adoption of the 
gentleman’s amendment will pay 40 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman is at liberty to reduce the rate. 

Mr. CARLISLE. There being no duty on the spirits they will pay 
40, whereas the committee recommends 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. HASKELL. I do not think the committee intended anything 
of the sort. 

Mr.RANDALL. The gentleman has his remedy by reducing the 
rate. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; we have passed by it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not myself desire to reduce the rate below 40 
per cent. ad valorem on varnishes which contain no alcohol, but if any 
contain alcohol then the latter clause of last classification reaches them 
to extent of internal-revenue tax. 

Mr. RANDALL. Alcohol is used, I am informed, in connection with 
sandirac gum, a product of Africa, in the preparationof a varnish to a very 
limited extent. I know nothing of the preparation myself, but I am se 
informed. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Ifthe gentlemanis willing to agree to an ad valorem 
rate of 25 per cent., and in addition the internal-revenue tax, there will 
be no objection, I imagine. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam not able to speak for any one but myself. I 
am only a single member of the House, actingon my individual responsi- 
bility. I-have said 40 per cent. was about right. 

Mr. McCOOK. Thereisnothing that enters into these compositions, 
these varnishes to which the gentleman refers, that pays an internal- 
revenue tax. 

The question was taken on the amendment; and the Chair decided 
that it was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let the amendment be read. 

Soil CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been read, voted upon, and 
op 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask that it be again read. There was certainly 
a misapprehension when that vote was taken. 

Mr. McCOOK. The gentleman from Illinois is too active and vigi- 
lant in the interest of the people to omit to obsexve that the vote was 


taken. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was not aware of the fact that the question had 
been submitted even, there is so much confusion in the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will take no advantage of the gentle- 
man. Thequestion ison the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
to strike out lines 480 and 481. 

The question was taken; and the Chair decided that by the sound the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLOUNT. [ask a division upon that question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 76, noes 66. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I demand tellers. 

Mr. MILLS. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being made that no quorum 
has voted, the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. HASKELL were appointed tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 92, 
noes 70. 

So the amendment was to. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to put on record the figures under exist- 
ing law. The rate of duty on low-priced varnishes is equivalent to 62 
per cent. ad valorem; on the high-priced varnishes the rate is equivalent 
to 41 per cent., and the average rate on the aggregate of importations 
of varnish is 47 per cent.; showing that the clauses adopted by the bill 
under consideration are all reductions, varying from 7 per cent. to 22 

r cent. 

Be addition to which, the linseed-oil which goes into varnishes other 
than spirit varnishes pays a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Morphia or morphine, and all salts thereof, $1 per ounce. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That in the manufacture of all the foregoing articles known as alco- 
holie preparations alcohol may be withdrawn from warehouse without payment 
of internal-revenue tax, upon rules and regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue with the approval of the Secretary of the 

Mr. KASSON, I reserve the point of order upon that amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the point of order? 

Mr, KASSON. My impression from the reading of it is that it does 
not relate to the subject-matter of this bill, which is for the imposition 
of duties upon imports. 

Mr. KELLEY. I make the point of order that it is not germane to 
this bill or to this paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, we have just been considering the 
subject of alcoholic preparations as embodied in this bill, and all through 
the list, beginning on page 19, with line 443, down to and including 
line 495, the subject of alcoholic preparations is embraced. Now, the 
duty upon these alcoholic preparations in a numberof these articles, in 
all of them in fact, is regulated in express terms in this bill by the 
amount of internal-revenue tax paid upon the alcohol used in their man- 
ufacture. In all of these different lines from the beginning to the end 
of this clause of the bill the subject of internal-revenne tax is involved 
and is levied in connection with the duty imposed upon the different 
articles, which brings this amendment strictly within the purview of 
this bill. I do not see how the gentleman can make the point of order 
upon it under the circumstances. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Chairman, on a closer examination of the amend- 
ment I find that it is undoubtedly subject to the point of order in this, 
that it refers entirely to another subject and one that is net even men- 
tioned in this bill, namely, the withdrawal of domestic spirits from 
bonded warehouses for free use in the manufactures of medicines and 
medicinal preparations and other compounds in which it enters as an 
element and which when imported from abroad are subject to duty. 

And upon that slight connection I suppose the gentleman desired to 
escape the forceof the rule. Iam therefore prepared distinctly to make 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane to this schedule, 
an I might go further and submit that it is not even germane to the 

ill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WIL- 
11s] desire to be heard further on the point of order ? 

Mr. WILLIS. I submit it to the Chair upon the fact that these prep- 
arations contain alcohol, and that the duties levied upon them are di- 
rectly connected in terms with the amount of internal tax to be paid 
on alcohol, and that therefore this amendment allowing the withdrawal 
of alcohol which is used in these preparations free is certainly ger- 
mane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment isnot germane 
to the bill, and must so hold. 

Mr. MORRISON. _I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

paved line 4% add the following: 


e said articles severally.” 

Mr. MORRISON. I offer this to come in at the end of Schedule A. 

If I consulted my own opinions as to this amendment it would have 
provided that after one year, that is on and after July 1, 1884, no more 
than 90 per cent. of the duties levied in this schedule should be col- 
lected. After two years, or on and after July 1, 1885, no more than 80 
per cent., and on this schedule after three years no more than 70 per 
cent. should be collected. But with a view to obtaining what should be 
practicable even in this House of Representatives I offer this amendment 
proposing a 10 per cent reduction for a single year. 

admit, Mr. Chairman, that a horizontal reduction is not the most 
scientific way of reducing a tariff, but I assume that in the six months’ 
considesation of this subject by the Tariff Commission followed by the 
six weeks’ consideration of the Ways and Means Committee it fs not 
unreasonable to suppose that we have at least in these schedules the du- 


ties on the several articles in the right relations to each ether. And I 
want to say, Mr. i that I believe it is more im t to the 
man ing industries of the country to know exactly what the du- 
ties are to be and to have this question settled, for a time at least, than 
to have them 10 per cent. higher or lower, or to have a discussion and 
continued controversy over the question of whether they shall be 10 per 
cent. higher or lower. 

Mr. MORSE. That is right; that is exactly where we stand. 

Mr. MORRISON. The Tariff Commission has said to us and to the 
country—and I do not believe much of what it has said—but it has at 
least told us one truth when it said in its report that a due recognition 
of public sentiment demands a substantial reduction of taxes through 
a substantial reduction of the tariff. The commission has indicated, 
too, that that substantial reduction of the tariff, which it assures us is 
demanded by the best conservative opinion of the country, is not less 
but more than 20 per cent. 

Upon this schedule classed as chemicals the reductions made are less 
than 12 per cent. on the average; and when this proposed 10 per cent. 
reduction after another year shall be added, making less than 22 per 
cent., the reduction will hardly be fully up to the standard of reduc- 
tion which the Tariff Commission tells us ought to be made. Sucha 
reduction will not injure; butwill bea great help to the manufacturing 
interests of the country, because, as I said yesterday, many of the arti- 
cles in this list are not only the raw materials but the tools of trade for 
the manufacturing industries. 

Neither can this reduction be hurtful even from the standpoint of 
protection to industry or the wages of labor; because, looking at the 
census returns of what are called chemical products, we find that all to- 
gether they amount to $117,407,054, and that the wages paid for all 
the labor in these products amounted to $11,820,728. In other words, 
the wages paid for the labor which made these products amount to about 
10 percent. on the valueofthe products. Forevery $100 worth of products 
made but $10 were paid in wages to the laborers who made them. And 
if this amendment which I p shall be adopted the average rate of 
duties upon this schedule will still be 25 per cent., one and a half times 
as much more than the wages paid in producing the articles contained 
init. The average rate on this schedule is now a little in excess of 31 
percent. ; and, reduced as is proposed by this amendment, it will be still 
more than 25 per cent. The bill of the committee without this amend- 
ment will leave the average rate about 27} per cent. 

Hence it is, Mr. i that I say this amendment will help and 
encourage the industries of the country, and, upon the theory advanced 


by protectionists, can not ibly affect injuriously the rates of wages. 
[Here the hammer fell. 
Mr. KELLEY. I hope the vote will be had on this question. 


Mr. Cox, of New York, rose. 

The CHAIRMAN proceeded to put the question by a viva voce vote, 
and stated that the “‘ noes ” had it. 

Mr. MORRISON. I would have called for a division, but the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cox] had risen to ask for the floor in order 
to speak on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not observe that the gentleman 
from New York had risen. The gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. MORRI- 
SON] calls for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 85. 

Mr. MORRISON. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Morrison and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 76, 
noes 94. 

So the amendment was not to. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I offerthe amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all from line 16$ to line 4%, inclusiv: 

“For the two years next ensuing July 1, 1883, in lieu of the duties now pro- 
vided by law, which are embra un Schedule A, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on all thearticles named in said schedule imported from for- 
eign countries 80 per cent. of the several duties and rates of duty now imposed 
by law. For the two years to commence st the iration of the two years last 

oresaid, 70 per cent. of the duties and rates of duty now imposed by law om 
said articles; and afterthe expiration of the Gated engo last aforesaid, 60 per cent. 
of the duties and rates of duty now imposed by law on said articles.” 


Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. This amendment is intended as a 
substitute for Schedule A of this bill. It is my purpose, if some other 
gentleman does not do so, to offer a similar amendment for each of the 
other schedules as we reach them, proposing the same rate of reduction 
of tariff duties, thereby reducing the whole list to the same basis. 

The whole country is crying out for reduction of taxation and relief 
from onerous burdens; and the President of the United States, echoing 
the sentiment of the country, has recommended to Congress that there 
be a reduction. The Secretary of the Treasury—— 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I do not wish to be interrupted. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tleman wi? state it. 

Mr. HASKELL. I want to ask if this amendment is offered asa 


and insert as follows: 


<i 
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substitute for the whole of Schedule A of the bill? I did not under- 
stand distinctly the statement of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman so stated. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then I raise the point of order that under the five- 
minute rule for the consideration of this bill item by item a substitute 
of that sort is not in order. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I think the point of order comes too 
late, even if there is anything in it, which I do not believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is made too 
late. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I was proceeding to say that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in his annual report has shown this House how 
a material reduction might be made without detriment to the business 
interests of the country. That report shows that during the past year 
the receipts from customs increased over $22,000,000, and in the aggre- 
gate was about $220,000,000; and itis estimated thatin 1884 the customs 
receipts will amount to over $235,000,000. The Secretary further esti- 
mates that for that year there will be a surplus over all expenditures of 
$119,792,000, and, after deducting for the sinking fund, he estimates 
there will still be a surplus lying in the Treasury, over and above all the 
needs of the Government, of $74,719,000. 

The Tariff Commission recommended to this Congress what is claimed 
by its friends would be a reduction of some 20 per cent. upon the pres- 
enttariff rates. In view of all these facts it is clear that we have reached 
a period when we can reduce the revenue, can reduce taxation to the 
extent indicated in my amendment. It therefore becomes our solemn 
duty to the country to adopt some such provision as I have suggested. 

If gentlemen on the other side were governed by a desire to relieve 
the country, were desirous of carrying out the will and sentiment of the 
people of the country, they would votein favor of the amendment I have 
offered. I intend here and now to put it squarely before them and let 
the country see whether the voice of the peopleand the recommendations 
of the President are more powerful than the dictum of the secret con- 
clave that assembled here with closed doors but recently and declared 
that this bill, or it substantially, shall become a law; whether a caucus 
of Republican members of this House is potent enough to override the 
will of the people and disregard the recommendations of the President, 
or whether this House has patriotism enough to rise above mere partisan 
action and carry out the will of the people and promote the prosperity 
and interests of the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KASSON. I rise to oppose the amendment; and without sub- 
mitting any remarks I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon the pending amendment has been 
exhausted. 

Mr. SIMONTON. Then I move to strike out the last word. 

I have listened most attentively during this discussion to hear some 
valid reasons for the high duties that characterize this bill. It is cer- 
tainly not because of any demand for revenue, for the trouble is we 
have too much of that. Still, as the various articles in the schedules of 
the bill are reached our proposed reductions are uniformly, I might 
with propriety say universally, resisted by the majority, not because the 
revenue to be derived therefrom is needed, but on the plea of the neces- 
sity of protecting the industry to which the article in question belongs. 
Protection! How often have we heard that term in this discussion ! 
It is constantly urged as the plea for these high duties. Well, sir, itis 
aname that sounds well. Ido not wonder that the advocates of the 
system have adopted such a fair-sounding word. It is suggestive of 
benevolence and paternal kindness. 

But many a wrong has been perpetrated under the color of a fair name. 
Some of the blackest crimes that stain the annals of our race were com- 
mitted in the sacred names'‘of liberty and religion. And I fear, sir, 
that great wrong and cruel injustice is about to be perpetrated in this bill 
upon the great body of our people, the tax-payers, the consumers, under 
this fair-sounding name of protection. 

Protection is a very fine thing for the protected, but I would have gen- 
tlemen remember it costs something. Everything of value to anybody 
costs something. All the aid, the protection, which gentlemen vote so 
graciously is at the expense of somebody else. Protection, in the very 
proportion it protects, is just that much burden to some other citizens. 
I lay this down az an incontrovertible proposition that the enhanced price 
which protection enables a manufacturer to charge must be paid by some 
other citizen. Now, my constituents are engaged in this paying business 
and some of yours in receiving what they pay. It makes a wonderful 
difference what standpoint you view protection from. On the receiv- 
ing side it is very delightful; on the paying side it is a burden—it is 
worse than a mere burden, for it is taking by operation of law a part 
of the property and wages of one class of citizens and giving the same 
to others without a consideration. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, protection can not add, it never did add, a 
single dollar to the aggregate capital of the country. Enactments can 


not create money, and protection is money to the protected. All that 
protection can do is to give direction to capital, to divert it out of the 
ordinary channels of business where it is remunerative, and induce it 
to enter those which, protectionists themselves being the judges, are 
unprofitable, and in which it can not maintain itself without the aid 
and interference of government. You vote protection to the iron in- 


terests of Pennsylvania; that isvery kind to the Pennsylvanians. You 
vote protection to the woolen manufacturers of Massachusetts, and that. 
is very kind tothem. You have just voted protection to the lead in- 
terest of Michigan, Missouri, and Colorado, and that is very kind to- 
them. But who pays for all this kindness? These favors cost; they 
are valuable. They are taxes on my people; and on behalf of them, 
in view of the overflowing Treasury, and of the recommendation of the 
President to reduce taxation, and of the Secre' of the Treasury that 
his Department is embarrassed in disposing of the surplus revenue in 
any lawful way, and of the universal demand of the tax-payers of the 
country for a reduction of taxation, I protest against the schedule of 
duties in this bill, which contains no substantial reduction of taxes. I 
have constantly voted to reduce duties. I supported the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison], and I will support the 
seers of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TOWNSHEND] now 
pending. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to op the amendment. 
I did not hear all the remarks of my friend from Illinois [Mr. TOWNS- 
HEND]; but I understood him to be reading a lecture to this side of the 
House in the matter of caucus dictation. I suppose, perhaps, that I 
know something about any subject that may have been discussed in 
Republican caucus; but I never yet heard any ition made loo 
in the most remote to the control of the individual judgment an 
action of members in reference to this bill. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. The gentleman will allow me to 
ask whether questions relating to this bill were not under consideration. 
in caucus? 

Mr. ANDERSON. What question? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. Any question relating to this bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understood the gentleman to mean that the 
Republican party had fixed upon some specific bill and agreed in caucus 
to pass it. So far as I know it never did. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. The gentleman begs the question; 
he does not answer my question. 

Mr. ANDERSON What is it? 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. My question is this: whether the 
caucus did or did not take some action in regard to the passage of this 
bill or the action upon it? 

Mr. KASSON. They never passed upon a clause of it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, sir; they simply considered the reduction of 
the tariff; and that was all. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Ilinois. Then my point is proven that this 
subject has been considered by a mblican caucus. 

Mr. ANDERSON. My friend makes a mistake. The reduction of 
the tariff is one proposition and the passage of this specific bill is 
another. But I desire to say that I am opposed to the principle upon 
which the gentleman's proposition rests, that is, a sliding scale ending 
in bald free trade. Iam opposed to fixing, by iron legislation, machin- 
ery which settles questions that should be dealt with by the best judg- 
ment and the wisest discernment of men. 

I favored the proposition of the other gentleman from Ilinois [Mr.. 
MORRISON] to reduce this schedule 10 per cent, because what I want 
is a competitive tariff. But this is a wholly different proposition.. 
This proposes a sliding scale and runs clear into the old abstract prop- 
osition of Democracy, free trade. There is adifference between these 
two things. I am willing to vote for a reduction of 20 per cent. on 
these articles, but not for the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. TOWNSHEND]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhausted. 

The pro forma amendment being withdrawn, the question was taken 
on the amendmentof Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois; and it was not agreed 
to 


Mr. WHEELER, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD, following the remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] a circular in reference to the subject of varnish. 

The CHAIRMAN. Js there objection? 

Mr. PAGE. We do not know what the paper is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the title. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not ask that the paper be read; I wish it 
printed in the RECORD, to follow the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] on the subject of varnish. 

Mr. PAGE. We do not know what the paper is, and can not tell 
whether it ought to go into the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a circular on the question of varnish. 

Mr. BROWNE. I object. 

"The Clerk read as follows: 
ScHEDcLe B.—Earthen-ware and glass-ware. 

Brown earthen- , common stone-ware, gas retorts, and stone-ware not 
ornamented, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Imove to amend the paragraph just read 
by striking out ‘‘25” and inserting ‘‘20.’’ In behalf of my colleague 
(Mr. Hewitr], who, as gentlemen know, is detained from the House 
by illness, I would like if possible that this schedule as bo earthen-ware 
should be passed over and considered at the end of the bill. My col- 
league may possibly be here atthattime. I presume that both sides of 
the House regret his absence when propositions of so much importance 
as this and others which will follow come before us for consideration. 
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But since I have made the application in vain to the chairman of the 


committee, I ask leave now, as my coll e is ill in New York, thatI 
may fulfill his request and publish in the RD some bills of lading 
and invoices, together with letters which have been written to him in 
reference to this matter of earthen-ware. Ido not as yet touch the 


subject of glass-ware 
Mr. KASSON. Allow me to make a proposition which may facili- 


tate our action. These rates down to line 513 are intended to connect 
with each other—— 

Mr. COX, of New York. I know they are. 

Mr. KASSON. And I therefore ask that the portion of this schedule 
down to line 513 may be considered as one paragraph and may be open 
to amendment anywhere. 

Several members objected. 

Mr. COX, of New York. My proposition was that these four para- 
graphs, embracing all sorts of common earthen-ware, be considered at 
the end of the bill, as my colleague may possibly be well enough to be 
here next week. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I must object, for the reason that by that time de- 
bate may be closed. < 

Mr. COX, of New York. Now, I ask attention to these four items 
of common earthen-ware coming to this country from abroad. The 
Committee on Ways and Means has raised the rate on this ware all the 
way through. Any member looking at the list will see how duties are 
raised. I think we ought to commence our reductions on this very 
article. 

Mr. McKINLEY. There is, in fact, a reduction in the line to which 
the gentleman’s amendment refers. The rate of duty, it is true, is the 
same as at present; but we have already repealed the charges and trans- 
portation sections of the present law—— 

Mr. COX, of New York. ‘Making a difference of about 3 per cent. 

Mr.McKINLEY. So there will be a decrease of duty on brown 
-earthen-ware. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Ohio forgets to state that we 
only imported $123 worth last year. 

Mr. COX, of New York. Mr. Chairman, I presume that I speak on 
this subject—and I wish to speak with moderation—for the great body 
of the people of this country who use earthern-ware, and not for the 
few people who manufacture it in particular localities. I believe, sir, 
every one of those four items requires careful consideration by this House, 
and the House can not give it in the five-minute debate we have here. 
To-morrow morning, when the House will read how much of these tariffs 
are 40 per cent., 65 per cent., and 55 per cent., and so on, they will likely 
reverse their opinion when too Jate; and this with all these other large 
items will at last go toa committee of conference made up of a few men 
representing a few interests, and they will concoct a tariff for which 
nobody, sir, including yourself, will have any respect. [Laughter and 


applause. ] 5 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
Mr. COX, of New York. Let me makea request to print these docu- 


ments. Iam representing my colleague [Mr. Hewrrr], and Task that 
in his favor. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 


The documents referred to are as follows: 
New Yors, January 27, 1883. 

My Dear Sir: Itisnow certain that I can not cometo Washington next week, 
and I may not get there atall during the tariffdiseussiqn. I wis fore, that 
you would go to my room, where, on the desk, you will find two brown envel- 
opes marked “tariif.” Out of the papers in these envelopes please select all 
that have any reference to pottery or chinaand hand them to Mr. S.S. Cox, with 
the request from me that will take charge of the subject and the battle 
of reasonable duties on pottery in the House. I have informed the pottery as- 
sociation that I have turned the matter over to him, They will probably write 
to him on the subject. Please send me all the other papers not relating to pot- 
tery here, so that ay Srna them for the use of some member as the discus- 
sion progresses, Ask Mr. Cox also to take a convenient opportunity during the 
discussion to state that I am utterly disabled from to Washington, and 
t my enforced abstinence from the work of revenue reform. 


‘ours, 
sds noe M S. HEWITT, 


ABRA: 
Per S. C. N. 
O. H. RDENOUR, Esq., 
(Care of Hon. A. S. Hewrrr, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.) 


TARIFF REVISION. 
SCHEDULE B.—Earthen-ware and glass. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

My analysis of the meager additions to the free-list, as proposed by the Tariff 
Commission, will make it very clear that, if we are to have a tariff revision at 
all, it will certainly have to be done in a much more liberal way than the pains- 

ing commission recommend, anxious as reformers are to accept the 
report of the commission. 
‘irst. As an acknowledgment that our tariff system should and must be 
amended as soon as le. 

Second, That snips poe duties are swindles and must be swept away, al- 
though on account of certain pressures these compound duties are still retained 
in the woolen schedule, which of course will be swept away by Congress, And 
lastly, tariff reformers are glad to see some tariff measure before Congress, and 
fee] satisfied that public opinion will shape reform in the right direction. 

I shall to-day point out the shortcoming of the commission in “not” revising 
the duties on window and plate glass. In retaining the present rate of duty on 
window-glass, one is of the opinion that this schedule must have been 
upon several months before the late elections. The average rate of duty on the 
poorest kind of window-glass is from 70 to 75 per cent. Considering that the os- 

je reason for redu taxation is that suffers from a plethora 
mains to be seen how many legislators will be found in Congress 
. 


tensibl 
of money, it re 


a 
retention of the present duty on plate-glass, including all above 24 by @ at 50 
cents per square foot, which means the modest little duty of 109 per peak It re- 
mains to be seen how this recommendation will be received and acted upon. It 
requires no prophet to foretell that such duties, when a tariff revision is made, 
can not be maintained, I regret to see that the commission has allowed itselfto 
be led astray in recommending an increase of duty of some 15 per cent. on the 
better class of chinaware. Iam the more morti because it is made on the 
baby pa My opinion, however, is that itis more likely that Congress will re- 
duce the duties 15 per cent. than increase them. This iscertainly notan increase 
duties season. Upon the whole, the commissioners might as well have spared 
their labors on this schedule. It willsurely be revised and adjusted much more 
ae in the House, if it has not been already in the Committee of Ways and 
eans. 


J. S. MOORE, 
New York, Friday, December 8, 1382. 
New York, January 6, 1883. 
Dear Sim: At the request of our mutual friends, Messrs. Early & Lane, of this 
city, we beg to uy Pah haien invoice of cheap printed earthen-ware in toilet sets, 
EDREAMS d by the poorer or middle classes in this country, show- 
ing the cost with the duty as now levied at 40 per cent., and also that with the 
duty at 65 per cent., as pro) to be levied under the new tariff as recom- 
sa by Sie Wass and Means perp mena by 
e may say t alarge ity of these goods are purchased by groce 
give them away to the eis as p Gotes against purchases of low-class teas at 
a high price, and hence such a demand increases the revenne of the United States 
to an extent that can not be covered by domestic manufacture. 
Should you require any further explanations on this matter we shall be happy 


to render it on hearing from you, 
Yours, faithfully, BURGESS & GODDARD, 
Per DAVID DOCTOR. 


Hon, Asram S, Hewrrr, Washington, D. C. 


New York, January 23, 1883. 


Dear Sir: We wrote you on 6th instant, with our invoice of printed ware, 
aati, te comparative statement between the cost here and at the factory in 


ean load up the cars which are run in alongside 

ose fresh calculations srs Pabst WOO RNOETADI 
cal protection is on these goods, and if in time to be of any service to you in the 

bike pore on the tariff on crockery, we ee ee be givi 
oping you will excuse any unnecessary e we ma ng you, 
ours, fai y, BURGESS & GODDARD, 

Per DAVID DOCTOR. 

Hon. ABRAM S. Hewrrr, Washington, D. C. 


in some cases no packages math 
e po! 
hi- 


x New YORK, December 20, 1882. 
= of twelve packages printed earthen-ware, imported undera duty of 65 per 
cent, : 
To Burgess & Goddard, Dr. 


To invoice, £101 19s. 2d., at $4.86 exchange... A $495 5e 
s. d. 
Twelve packages, 2 at 19s, and 10 at 19s, 6d. 
Less 5 per cent.............-100.s4000 
01110 
Tuland carriage.. . 8 610 
Dock and town dues. n : 0 
F 0 
£: 12 0 
x 15 0 
» 9 5 2 
21510 
$120 49 s, 
378 30 
400 
6 80 
Interest, 30 days, at 6 per cent............+ = 275 
103.39 per cent. on cost of goods at fACtOTy...... wiecccccesersseceesereeeeseseemeceeee 512 4 
Cost of goods on dock at Boston ......... ccc cicccceseeeeenccecteceecrrsseseeree 1,007 88 


"New Yori, December 20, 1882, 
Cost ras twelve packages printed carthen-ware, imported under a duty of 40 
per cent, : 
To Burgess & Goddard, Dr. 
To invoice, £101 10s, 2d., at $1.86 exchange............-scecssserveseeeeee 


Less 5 per cent. 


Inland carriage. 

Dock and town dues. 
Bills of lading........ 
Fowarding commissi 


At $4.86 exchange 

Duty on $585 at 40 per cent...... 
Custom-house entry and fees... 
Marine insurance on $680 at 1 per cent... 
Interest, 30 days, at 6 per cent 


74.03 per cent. on cost of goods at factory 
Cost of goods on dock at Boston............. 


1998 
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FEBRUARY 2, 


my Liverpool by Goddard & Burgess of Longton, Staf- 
ge ae oh dapi omar ten —, for Boston. I and consigned 
Nt esata ae Burgess & Goddard, of New York. 
LONDON, November 22, 1882. 
Claims must be duly certified & presented within 6 months from date for trans- 
mission to the manufacturer. 
[Mark D. B, & Co., ®. Terms—. B.L., dated —18—.] 
£s d £e d. 
Hhd. 48: 
5 toilet sets, 9-11 pos, 3006, Indian, at 10s, 6 
5 toilet sets, 9-11 pes, 3005, Vintage, at 10s, 6 
5 toilet sets, %11 pes, 3077, Oriental, at 10s. 6 
5 toilet sets, 9-11 pes, 3021, Pomp, at 10s. 6d 6 
3 toilet sets, 9-11 pes. 3015, Roses, at 10s, 6d. 6 
3 toilet sete, 9-11 pes. 3012, Aquatic, at 10s. 6 
133 6 
Hhd, 49 
1 bhd, same. 132 6 
Crate 58, 30 
3 bro. ng penoa 1 peck real at 68 an 
3 bro.,1 
2bro.,1 
pene enna sh 1 green, Ha i 
* ' n O. 
2 bro., 2 peacock, 1 is indian, at ös 
92 6 
* Crates 59-65 
TOR T T OOIE ARA I SEN IEE O NASSA REN 632 6 
Crate 66, 30 toilet sets 9-11 pes. : 
3 brown, 2 peacock, 1 black, Oriental, at 6s....... 7 . 116 6 
3 brown, 1 peacock, 1 black, Pompadour, at 110 6 
2 brown, | peacock, 2 green, Roses, at 6s..... 110 6 
2 brown, 2 peacock, 1 geeen, Vin , at 6s.. 110 6 
S DOWA E PERCO T con tg eae orn, at 6s. 146 
2 brown, 2 peacock, 1 black, Indian, 6s.. 10 6 
6 slop-jars: tien: 
Brown, 1 Oriental, 1 Pomp., 1 In at 5s 6 
Peacock, 1 Pompadour 1 Vintage, at 5s 10 6 
Green, 1 5 6 
1010 6 
Crate 67 
1 package BBTIG .o0inciesscnccssccneseecind-«csaseersshonisen conten saasagstbacteenacaben busses sscenene . 1010 6 
119 5 6 
TO per oent. ..ccssverererosnsvoeversvesee ese fh sccnscdgsnaeaneves edsopegonnnanas onensaenbose cocene menses 11 18 6 
; 107 6 6 
B por oenh.....sssscesdscsosssvssaoucesssossoctsossesssosccsogssecscsosssosoo-ssososssesoosscoseosssccsss 574 
101 19 2 
New YORK, December 20, 1882, 


Cost of twelve packages primed carthen-ware imported under a duty of 40 per 
cent. : 


To Burgess & Goddard, Dr. 
To invoice, £112 11s. at $4.86 Exchange.........cccccccescessereceeverssenserseeersnenserene $547 00 
Charges. £as. d. 
Inland 3 610 
Dock and town 8 0 
niei h eng 20 
Forwarding 13 0 
Certified invoice i 15 0 
Freight 748 feet at 9 and 10 per oent, per ton.. ~9 & 2 
440 
ooa 
$69 01 
232 80 
400 
6 80 
> S% 
315 36 
Or equal to 57.65 per cent. on cost of goods at factory. 
Cost of goods on dock at BostOn.....cccccccccesssseeseeserceeesereesserescssssnvessesseeeee 862 36 


New Yorx, December 20, 1882. 
eens at FROITO Lem ninen praia meena: -ware if imported under a duty of 65 per 


To Burgess & Goddard, Dr. 
To invoice, £112 11e., at $4.96 exchange...........:..cccrcessssccessesscesesserenerseneeces 


Charges. $ 


Inland csrriage.... 
Dock and town d 
Billsof cing Soi 
toed mS 
Certified invoice... 

Freight on hy fect at 9 aud 10 per cent. per ton. 


woceos® 


a| abiwoat 


r 
> 
> 


At $4.56 exchange.. 
Dut on $980 nt 83 per Seni. 


fees... 
Marine insuranee on $680 at 1 per ‘cent. 
Interest, 30 days, at 6 per Cent,......0.0000 


vaade 
aggge 


460 86 


Or equal to 54.25 per cent. on cost of goods at factory. 


Gost of goods on dock at Boston ........c.cccccceseersesssessesensensseresceranscecenoeseces ~ 1,007 86 


Invoice of vg stn by Goddard & Burgess, of 
pcan poe pent pre gota the SLommshio V Captai R Boston, i 
= Feonstgmed fo —, for account and parapa Mesere Ege D oddani, of New 
ori 
LONGTON, November 12, 1882. 


Claims must be duly certified and presented within six months from date for 
transmission to the manufacturer. 


(Mark D., B & Co. ®). Terms: . B. L., dated ——, 18—.] 
ae PRINTED WARF—IVORY BODY. 
So Feh, & Glad., TE REN 


Esd Sed 
212 6 


213 6 
213 6 
212 6 
1ll 6 
2 toilet sets, 9s, 11 pees., Fch, & Glad., No. 3012, Aquatic, at 
Os, 6d, LO 
—— 1326 
132 6 
Crates, 
6 toilet reh 9s., I1 peces., Fch, & Glad., 3 cuve, 2 peers 3 
bik., Oriental, at 6s. 116 0 
5 toilet sets, 93, 11 po 
bik., Pomp., at 6s. 110 0 
5 toilet sets, 9s, 11 
green, Roses, at Gs... 110 0 
iaeo sets, 9s, 11 pae Fi 
Vintage, at 6s. 110 0 
4 toilet, bets, 9s, ul peces., Fch. & Glad., 2 cuve, 1 peacoc! 
A T U E A E E BAA 140 
5 toilet sets, 9s, 11 pees., Fech, & Glad., 2 cuve, 2 AREAS 1 
bik., Indian, at 6s. Lecncssopene taneipesa spessnanates pesespies sooseubeseneoeepseennl 1100900 
Crate, 59-65 : 
KE a a | MINI psc IN T RONIN AINNE II EA NES 63 0 0 
Crate, 66: 
6 toilet sets, 9s, 11 ena Fch, & Glad., 3 cuve, 2 peacock, 1 
polk Oriental, at TIA E N 116 0 
reei cuve, 1 peacock, 1 
= air Sts ENNEY a arous ONIN panin i am 12300 
toilet sets, pees., cuve, 1 peacock, 2 ' 
MER OONE FROMGR GE OG: A E E 11 0 
5 toilet sets, 9s, Ll pees,, Fch. & Glad., 2 cuve, 2 peacock, 1 
ee ae OE US BS ee Se RAE 110 0 
4 toilet sets, 9s, 11 peces., Pes & Glad., 2 cuve, 1 peacock, 1 
Breet, Hawthorne, at O6.......0...000--cssesecsvorsserenveseasescossssseceeees 14606 
5 toilet sets, 9s, 11 pees,, Fech. & Glad., 2 cuve, 2 pesok, 1 
bik., Indian, at 6s. 


Salop. ars, cuve, 1 onal, 1 Eomp 1 yn at 5s. 4 s 
jop-jars, peacock om intage, at 5s........ 
1 slob jan green, Roses, at t Bs. 5 


R I CRI T A E T PENEN E EN EESTE, Tee 


Two strong oak hhds., 19s.; 10 strong cre. crates, 18s. 6d............ shaoii ll 3 


Disoourik, Epor GONG vss inks ios ioisscesscsckssasstanctends ssak danais aasi aa ERAS 5 18 
112 11 


A New YORK, January 4, 1882, 
DEAR Sse: This letter will introduce to you W. R. Wright, esq., President of 
“The Association of Dealers in Pottery in the United States." 
Mr. Wright is anxious toexplain to you in person the effect which the p: 
increase on duties would have onthe general business of the renan poaa s 
ers in earthen-ware, Commending him to your favorable consideration, 


We remain 
: EARLY & LANE. 


nd deal 


Hon. Asranam 8. Hewrrt, M. C., 


Washi ington, D. 0. 0. 
Cost 4 m R. 51-70, 20 packages printed ware in Staffordshire, England. 
EA I ERB E PRR SA Ba Oe scl ck el OE AT E 721 0% 
irere 2 
Twenty crates, £17. 
Inland carriage and Liv 42 
Consul's certificate, 15s.. 3 6 
Ocean freight, £19 15s. 96 27 
Marine insurance....... 6 37 
Interest, 30 days, $849. 68. 45 
235 48 
Duty, 40 per cent. on $867 (C. H. value).........s.ssssssesrsssssesss sesos cence 346 80 
Total present protection,"B1 per CeMt..........ccccccecsscecessessseseseesmeseese 582 23 
Cost now on the dock in New York............. BARESE N NINETO AS VONA . 1,303 37 


Calculated on above invoice according to the tariff bill now before Committee 
of Ways and Means: 


Cost of the goods in Staffordshire, England... 
Geographical protection... cia 
Duty, S per cent. on $867. 


Total proposed protection, 111 per cent.... 


Cost (then) on the dock in New York.... pate PREN s. 1,520 12 


Soe petta calculations are exclusive of custous-honse expenses and loss hy 
ordshire, England, and New York. 


pears, hes ween Staffi 
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BLEAK Hne Wo 28, IRWELL Wesr, 
Burslem, Staffordshire, July 5, 1882. Liverpool, July 14, iss2. 
+ Mr. 8. Aotecy, New. York, bought of F. L peg buger Samuel Quincy, esq., New York, to John Edwards & Co., Dr. F 
(e 


Ni to rned without instructions, are not al- 
lo for, but will remain at the risk of the sender and be pesket subject to PETIA A O PERGE SOA IS CRNA FEW nO (s) for New 


. _ Errors or faults must be reported without delay, 
Marked E. R.G1-70; forwarded per S. N. Co. to Ellesmere portto order of J. Ed- | ,Candlageon— o g pl a oe 
wards & Co., for shipment to New York. 1 p'kge A. W, .. 3, s’ples. 
29 pikges É, Be, 91-7 mnenen seen a 73 4 
C. BROWN CYPRUS. PPAR me pene 
£ sd £s. d. | Dock and town dues.... eas 8 
4 dozen twifflers, ls, 6d..... << E, Customs’ entry and eat. NE 
3 dozen soups, 8, Is, 6d ... 46 Bills of lading, 2s. ..... Se oD 
10 dozen muilins, 7, Ls, 4d.. 13 4 Cartage and porterage............ vg, OD 
8 dozen mufius, 6, 1s, 1d .. 8 8 Insurance on £— and stamp at.. a 0 
3 dozen muflins, 5, 1......... 30 Commission E Jae an’ 
6 dozen fruit-saucers, (12), 9d.. 46 1 10 2 
6 dozen Ind, butters, (12), 9d...... 46 pT nas 
10 dozen London teas, Bute, 2s. 6d. 150 84 8 
4 dozen breakfasts, 4s. 6d.. . wo 
4 4 GUION LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS—AGENTS IN NEW YORK, WILLIAMS & GUION. 
18 dishes,< 9 10 94 Shi in good order and well conditioned, by John Edwards & Co., in and 
3s. ás. upon the steamship called the Wisconsin, now lying in the port of Liverpool, 
6 6 and bound for New York, via Queenstown, twenty packages earthen-warean 
12 bakers, 7 8 pe 33 one package samples, being marked and numbered as in the margin, and are to 
3s, 3s, ôd. be delivered in the like orderand well-conditioned atthe port of New York. 
6 c. dishes, 8, Minton, lid 5 6 (The act of God, the Queen’s enemies, pirates, robbers, thieves, vermin, barra- 
3 soups compt, Minton, 5s. 15 9 try of master, or mariners, restraint of princes, rulers, or people, loss or damage 
3 sauce compt, Minton, 1s, 2d. 36 resulting from insufficiency in strength of packages, from sweating, leakage, 
4 boats, Minton, 3d... 10 breakage, rust, decay, rain, injury to or soiling of wrappers or packages, however 
76 caused, or from stowage or contact with, or smell or evaporation or taint from 
16 other goods, or from any of the following perils (whether arising from the negli- 
6 0 gence, default, orerror in {ement of the master, mariners, engineers, or others 
60 of the crew, or otherwise howsoever) excepted, namely, risk of craft, explosion 
29 or fire at sea, in craft, or on shore, boilers, steam, or machinery, or from con- 
3 10} sequences of any damage or injury thereto, howsoever such damage or injury 
1 6 may be caused, collision, stranding, or other peril of the seas, rivers, or naviga- 


tion of whatever nature or kind soever and howsoever such collision, stranding, 

9 5 or other peril may be caused, with liberty in the event of the said steamer pu 
ting back to Liverpool, or into soy port, or otherwise being prevented from any 
20 cause from proceeding in the o: ae A course of her voyage, to transship the 
20 goods by any other steamer, and with liberty to sail with or without pilots, and 
st to tow and assist vessels in all situations) unto Samnel Quincy, esq., or to his 
8 8 5 assigns. Freight for the said goods being paid at New York, as per margin 
9 COLES BAINE.....eeeeeeversererennerereresrsceenecssenssrenenmeecerenenereseresstststemererseme 75 15 114 | with primage. General average, if any, payable according to York and Ant- 
———— | werp rules. In witness whereof, the master or agent of the said ship hath af- 
Si 4 41) firmed to three billsof lading all of thistenorand date, the one of which bills being 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. I desire to 
support the amendment to reduce tariff duties on these articles from 
25 per cent. to 20 per cent. ad valorem. We have practically reduced 
the tariff by abolishing commissions and charges on imported articles. 
Let us see how much relief has been granted to the consumers of this 
country by that. According to the statement of imports of merchan- 
dise contained in the Treasury tables, there were only $36,000 worth. 
of articles imported under this heading, and the duties amounted only 
to $9,000. There could not, then, have been a very heavy burden taken. 


Five per cent. discount... 44 accomplished the others to stand void. Freight, if payable in New York, to be 
aoa rar paja ee Ca pirani t rate of exchange for bankers’ bills at sight on the day of the 
"Ss va 
Fipo par CORE. CISD AIIE sieyra opsssasssseoioemops od saopişodeshrastivosneiredsspsr aoee 400 eight, contents, measure, quality, brand, and value unknown. The goods 
————— | te be taken from alongside by the consignee immediately the vessel is ready to 
76 0 2 | discharge or otherwise they will be landed by the master and deposited at the 
10 crates straw, &c., 178 .......... PN LIONE A EIA O IRE 810 0 | expense of the consignee, and at his risk of fire, loss, or injury on the dock or 
—————— | wharf, or in the warehouse provided for that purpose, or sent to the public store, 
HOA ss r E EN seamepecocge | EEES ES ssesessecsseseescesseseseeeee S410 2 | asthe collector at the port of New York shall direct, and when deposited in the 
warehouse to be subject tostorage, the collector of the port being hereby author- 
H: Wo ized to grant a general order for discharge immediately after entry of the ship, 
oe fi ms A mn D ier The owners of these ships will hot bescoountable to any extent Sorbaliion. apoo 
Mr. 8. Quincy, New York, bought of F. I. Emery Fo A ond Ge te iry, preci aaeoa khagan b BARE 
r. uincy, New Yo. of F.I. A welry, es or jewelry, precious stones, trin watches, c) 
No to be returned without instructions. pty are not al- aAa MORÍA; bills, bank notes of any country, orders, noteg, or securities 
lo for, but will remain at the risk of the sender and be subject to | for payment of money, stamps, maps, letters, writings, title d paintings, en- 
Errors or faults must be reported without delay. gravings, pictures, statuary, silks, furs, lace or cashmere, manufactured or un- 
Marked E. R. 51-00; forwarded per 8. N, Co. to Ellesmere port to order of J. | manufactured, made up into clothes or otherwise, contained in any package or 
Edwards & Co. for shipment to New York. parcel, whatever may be the value of such , nor for an pn Sa goods of 
donne apa descri oa atore we As yed of art pac unless the value 
BROWN CYPR: erein e , and extra fre as may on be paid. 
S o. £ d. The United States Treasury having given permission for goods to remain es 
£ s, d, calio a ht hours on wharf in New York, any goods so left by consignee will lie at 
4 dozen twifflers at Is. 6d......... 6 0 of fire, | or i $ 
R — po w a 7 da oe 7 $ In accepting this bil of iading, the shipper or other agent oft the owner of the 
e eee expressly accepts and agrees sti ons, exceptio; 
2 dozen muffins, 5, at 1s..... - 20 pee Soaditonn: whether written or printed. = a ee 
2 dozen soups, 7, at Is. 4d.. 2 g A. W. & Co., 3samples (free) E. R., 51-70. 
6 dozen soups, 4, at Ld.......... 5 ETER 
6 dozen Ind. butters (12), at 9d........... ~. 44 8 
15 dozen London teas, Bute, at 2s. 6d. „117 6 RE 16 0 
Arin Repeat wee oem ae Oe 13 6 eer 
ds aus 2 mS s a y8 a T DA E AE E A ANA TAA TEA Canica 19 15 8 
Bs. X Dated in LIVERPOOL, July 14, 1882. 
6 J. J. MACK. 
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6d... ETI JAN from the people by taking off the charges and commissions in the cus- 
4 by a ae. 5, “= tom-house on so insignificant an item. 
jugs < 6 2 A 36 } ESA 13 Mr. TOWNSEND, of Ohio. Would it not be very heavy to take it 
9s. 9s, 6d. 10s, 6d. all off? 


4 boats, Minton, at 3d...... 


Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. Would it not be as heavy as to 
reduce it 5 per cent., as you propose? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The whole amount o. en-ware manufactured 
in this country, if gentlemen will observe the last census bulletin, was 
in value $7,942,729. Now, the wholeamount of wages paid to laborers 
in this industry was $3,279,000. The number of laborers employed in 
this industry was 9,994, including women and youths. Therefore it will 
be seen that the wages of labor employed in this industry amounted to 
$345 a@ year. 

Here is an industry protected to prohibition of the foreign produc? 
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almost, and in this greatly protected industry the manufacturers pay 
sg less than $1 a day. That is the information we have in the 
census bulletin. The gentleman from New Jersey shakes his head. 
When he gave his return and when the others in this manu- 
facture gave their returns they gave the figures I have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER.. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The question recurred on the motion of Mr. Cox, of New York. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I demand a division. 

Mr. WILSON. I wish to be heard; but if it has been decided in the 
negative, I do not care to detain the House. 

Mr. ROBESON. It has been decided in the negative. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 39, noes 75. 

Mr. COX, of NewYork. No quorum has voted, and I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Cox, of New York, and Mr. ROBESON 
were appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there were— 
ayes 57, noes 72. 

Mr. COX, of New York. I withdraw the point that no quorum has 
voted. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out ‘‘ twenty-five’’ and insert 
“í twenty-two; and I make that amendment, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the committee to the fact that the 
other itemsin thisschedule in regard tostone and earthenware have been 
increased as tothe rates over those of the present year from 50 per cent. 
ad valorem to 65 per cent. ad valorem and from 45 percent. ad valorem 
to 55 per cent. ad valorem. The increase proposed by this bill it is esti- 
mated by experts of the Treasury Department will produce an increase 

-of revenue to the Treasury, as for instance on the next item in the bill 
the duty collected at 50 per cent. amounted to $1,037,000, and the ex- 
perts of the Treasury estimated at the rate of 65 per cent. the revenue 
will be increased to $1,347,000. This illustrates very forcibly the de- 
lusive character of the reductions proposed by this bill. Here is a 
proposition where the Treasury Department assumes an increase of reve- 
nue because the rate has been increased, when everybody knows there 
will be a decrease of revenue and an increase of burdens upon the people. 

Was there any such demand went up from the people of this coun- 
try at the last November election? Has any organization, protected or 
otherwise, demanded an increase of the burdens upon the American peo- 
ple and a decrease of the revenues for that purpose? The demand was 
for a decrease in the burdens of taxation; but this proposition is an ef- 
fort to increase the burden on the American e, while it decreases 
absolutely the amount of revenue to be derived from it forthe support 
of the Government. 

Mr. WILSON. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman will have five minutes of his own. 
I must decline to be interrupted. 

During the last census year the products of stone and earthen ware 
factories in this country, according to the tabulated reports from the Cen- 
sus Bureau, amounted to $7,900,000, orin round numbers say $8,000,000. 
If the increase of duties upon these articles is intended to increase the 
value of the product or the price of the product to the consumer in 
order to still farther favor the manufacturers of this country, to enable 
them to compete successfully with the manufacturers of the Old World, 
they increase the rate of duty by this item to such an extent as to im- 
pose an additional burden upon the people amounting to $4,000,000 a 
year. This is a response to the demands of the people that there shall 
be a reduction of the heavy rates of duty which now oppress them! In 
this way, in place of acceding to their demand, under a pretended re- 
duction you absolutely increase their burdens $4,000,000 upon this item 
alone, while the loss of revenue to the Government will amount to 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

I want to know, Mr. Chairman, what justification there is in the 
present condition of things, what justification there is in the condition 
-of the industries of this country anywhere, that demands this large in- 
crease upon the burdens of the people. Gentlemen assume or seem to 
assume that the more the people are taxed the richer they become; ac- 
cording to the theory which they seem to advocate upon this floor, the 
larger the bounty you give to the manufacturer and the larger burdens 
you thereby impose upon the laboring and producing elements of the 
country the greater benefit you confer upon the people. If that be 
the case, if there be any truth or statesmanship or wisdom in such a 
policy, then levy your taxes with unstinted hand, for the more the 
people are taxed the richer they will get. 

Mr. Chairman, I say this is a vicious theory. It is one that would 
bring discredit upon any man’s intelligence to attempt on this floor 
to sustain it for one moment. 

Mr. HOLMAN addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman -from Indiana desire to be 
heard in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believethe subject is still open to debate. 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order except in opposition. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rose for the purpose of moving an amendment to 
the pending paragraph by striking out the words ‘‘ earthen, stone, and 
crockery ware.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from In- 
diana that these are contained in the clause succeeding the one now 
under consideration. We have not reached the clause to which the 


gentleman referred. x 

Mr. HOLMAN. I had before meat the time the classification of the 
Treasury Department, and was under the impression that that para- 
graph had been reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not yetbeen reached. The lines now un- 
der consideration are 497, 498, and 499. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ithoughttheamendmentsubmitted by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox] had reference to this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. That has been voted upon, and voted down. 

The question now is upon the amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, to strike out “25,” in line 498, and insert ‘'22." 

The amendment was notagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crock: ware, includ- 
i nam charms, vases, statuettes, 
giltd, or otherwise decorated or paneer Ot in any Fr printed, and 
orem. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to amend this paragraph by striking out 
the words ‘earthen, stone, and crockery.” And I will, with the per- 
mission of the committee, make a brief statement in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BERRY. You do not wish to strike out the word ‘‘ ware?” 

Mr. CARLISLE. No; the amendment is to strike out the words 
‘Cearthen, stone, and crockery.’ 

Mr. i the present rate of duty upon these articles when 
printed or painted is 40 per cent. ad.valorem, and in addition to the 
duty upon the value of the article itself there is under the law the same 
duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem on the commissions, cost of packages, 
and the charges for transportation from the place of purchase to the 
port of shipment in the foreign country. This bill proposes to repeal 
the duties on the commissions, and charges; but of course it 
ean not repeal or abolish the commissions, cost of the packages, or the 
charges themselves, because the purchaser of the goods in the foreign 
country must still pay these charges in addition to the cost of the 
article. So far, however, asit repeals the duty upon commissions, charges, 
&c., it makes a reduction on the duty as it stands under the existing 
law. But the Tariff Commission reported that this common earthen- 
ware, some specimens of which I exhibited to the House last Saturday, 
if gentlemen will remember, should be subject to a duty of 55 per cent. 
ad valorem; that is to say, the Tariff Commission included that class 
of ware in the class now beginning on line 508, which will be admitted 
at that rate. 

The Committee on Ways and Means struck out this classification 
from that clause and inserted it in the clause just read, thereby increas- 
ing the proposed rate of duty from 40 per cent., the present statute 
rate, to 65 per cent., as it appears now on the face of this proposition. 
On Saturday I exhibited two or three specimens of this ware, and 
if gentlemen gave the matter any attention they noticed that it is the 
cheapest and most common class of used by the poorer classes of 
the people, the laborers and working people of the country, and yet it 
is proposed by this bill to put it in identically the same classification 
and subject it tothe same rate of duty as the very finest china, parian, 
and porcelain ware, 65 per cent. ad valorem, a very much larger rate of 
duty upon this article than is imposed by the bill upon the finest grades 
of silk or upon champagnes or the most costly wines and liquors. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BREWER], who is himself a manu- 
facturer of pottery, rose in his place when I exhibited these specimens 
on Saturday and stated that such goods were not used in this country 
and had not been for twenty years past; and I was then followed by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL], whomade thesame statement. 
Now, I ask these gentlemen when they go to their homes this afternoon 
to stop in at some store engaged in the sale of these articles on the 
Avenue, and they will find this identical class of goods there exposed 
for sale along with other more costly manufactures. And I am in- 
formed this morning by a gentleman from Cincinnati, well known by 
reputation at least to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], and 
by another gentleman from Boston, whose names I can give if required, 
that this article is kept for sale in all the crockery and pottery stores 
in the country, and that it is in common use among our people. 

, But if it is not used here, I ask the gentlemen why they desire to 
make this enormous increase in the rates of duty upon it, an increase 
amounting to over 30 per cent? Why take it out of the classification to 
which it properly belongs, and where the Tariff Commission placed it, 
and insert it here among the very finest and most costly class of china, 
parian, and porcelain ware ? 

Mr. Chairman, not only does this clause propose to make an enormous 
increase on this common ware, but it proposes to increase the duties on 
the china-ware embraced in it from 50 per cent. to 65 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. If gentlemen will look at the importations during the last fiscal 
year they will find that the duties derived from these articles were over 
a million dollars. 

It is a direct blow at the trade in this ware, the purpose of which is 
to prevent the people from procuring it at low prices from foreign com- 
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panies and to compel them to purchase it here at high prices from the 
anali manufacturers, and thereby to diminish the revenue received 
by the Governmentand increase the burdens of taxation upon the people. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio rise to oppose the 
amendment? 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I rise technically to 
but rather to call the attention of my coll 
also of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
consideration. 

A large number of my constituents are importers of the different wares 
mentioned in the item under consideration. are in favor of fair 
protection to American industries, but assert that the rate fixed in this 
bill is unnecessary for thatpurpose. I confess I am not advised in that 
behalf. The testimony is conflicting. I that no man knows so 
well as the man engaged in a business w the protection afforded 
is sufficient to enable him to make a profitin his calling. But these 
gentlemen assert, and one of them is here now and represents a very 
large establishment, and is, I think, dedicated to the services of Amer- 
ican industries, this gentleman asserts that his investigation leads him 
to believe that the rate fixed, as I have suggested, is more than is neces- 
sary to fully, adequately, and justly protect this industry. I have 
handed to my colleague [Mr. MCKINLEY] an invoice furnished to me 
by that gentleman. 

I have little knowledge of these industries, but I want to call the 
attention of my colleague [Mr. McKINLEY] to this invoice and this in- 
-dustry generally, and to ask him, from his knowledge of the industry, 
whence, he derives his information as to whether the rate fixed in this 
bill does substantially increase the cost of these various articles. I 
mean those in common use. 

I am aware that, after all, each citizen, in the nature of things, pur- 
chases very little each year of this kind of ware. But whether little 
or much is purchased, in the nature of things it is clear a rate should 
not be fixed. above what is necessary to protect our industries. For 
such a rate I shall vote even if it increases the rate in this bill. But 
I should like to hear on that behalf my colleague [Mr. MCKINLEY], 
to whom I have handed the invoice to which I have referred. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I had hoped it would be unnecessary to say any- 
thing upon this schedule, having on last Saturday expressed myself 
fully not only upon the clause under consideration but upon the one 
which follows. I stated then what I state now that on all the higher 
classes of goods, the goods used by the rich and wealthy classes of so- 
ciety, there was an increase of duty; but that upon the ware used by 
the majority classes, by the poor people, by the great masses of the peo- 
ple of this country, there has been practically no increase, as I shall be 
able to show. ' 

My colleague [Mr. BUTTERWORTH] hands me two invoices furnished 
to him by an importer, a gentleman living in my own State and in the 
city of Cincinnati, copies of actual invoices of imported goods which he 


received himself. On the first page I find this: 


pose the amendment, 
Mr. MCKINLEY) and 
REWER] to the item under 


Actual cost of seventy-one packages of white granite-ware imported on the 


steamship Missouri. 

The net cost of the according to this invoice, was $2,200.02. 
Added to that under the present law are the dutiable charges, 2} per 
ent. commission, inland freight and transportation and the cost of 
package, making the dutiable total, which at 40 per cent. gives us $1,171 
as the amount of duty collected by the Government under this actual 
invoice—$1,171.67 that the importer had to pay under existing law at 
40 per cent. 

Now, under the proposed bill of the Committee on Ways and Means 
we have repealed all dutiable ; we have repealed the duties on 
commissions, on inland charges and transportation, on the cost of pack- 
ages, whatever they may be. So thatif you want to ascertain the duty 
that weuld be paid now under the proposed law you want to take the 
actual net cost of the goods in Europe, which is $2,200.02. Fifty-five 
per cent. is the pro duty under this invoice given to me by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUTTERWORTH]. The article it covers is 
not in this section, but in the following one; but each section is in re- 
lation with the other. Fifty-five per cent on $2,200.02 is $1,200, as I 
figure it. That is, under the present law the duty paid by this im- 
porter was $1,171. Under the proposed law he would pay $1,210, $39 
more than under the present rate on seventy-one of seven and 
nine meakins, or about 50 cents of an increase on each package. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. IfI can be recognized I will yield four and 
a half minutesof my five minutes to my coll 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon the pending amend- 
ment has been exhausted. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Then I will move to strike out the last 
word, and yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not ask the suspension of any rule in order 
to give me any extension of time. So far as I am concerned I am ready 
and willing that the vote shall be now taken. 

But in deference to the esa of gentlemen around me, I desire now 
to restate my proposition. nder the present law the invoice given to 


me by my colleagee [Mr. BUTTERWORTH ] yielded $1,171.67; and un- 
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der the 55 per cent. rate of duty proposed by this bill there would be a 
duty collected of $1,210. 

Now let me go to the next invoice which the gentleman gives me. 
The actual cost of ten crates of common ware—and I want gentlemen 
to mark this—the net cost at the pottery of ten crates of common ware 
is $226.37. Add to that the charges which are dutiable, and calculate 
the duty at 40 per cent., the present rate of duty, and it will amount 
to $128.80. Take the duty proposed by this bill, 55 per cent. upon 
the net cost of the goods at the factory, and it will amount, if I am 
not mistaken, to $122.50. Under the present rate of duty there will 
be paid $128.80; under the proposed rate of duty, $122.50, a clear re- 
duction of over $6 under the present law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Suppose that the ware imported is of the most 
ex ive kind? 

. McKINLEY. Certainly; I will answer the question of-the gen- 
tleman. If the ware feed is of the most expensive kind, then the 
duty will be considerably increased by the proposed bill; nobody de- 
nies that. The most expensive kind is an article of luxury; and the 
reason for the increase is because the cost of the crate is just as much 
for the cheep spe sá for wee sepia ged hes rate o pose ge 
is precisely the same upon the as the expensive and 
so it is with all the other dutiable 

Mr. ANDERSON. One more question; I am asking for information. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Very well. 
Mr. ANDERSON. Why did not the committee fix a certain rate, 


without taking an uncertain factor in the shape of freights, &c.? 
Mr. McKINLEY. I do not know that I understand the gentleman 
exactly. 
Mr. poy oe . Asit is now you gy a reduction because of the 
of the duties on freights, 
Tn McKINLEY. Yes. sini 
Mr. ANDERSON. Why did not the Committee on Ways and Means 


propose a schedule of rates so that we should know just what it was? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Inanswer to my friend from Kansas [ Mr. ANDER- 
son] I will say that it was done for the purpose of simplification. The 
section of the statute that will be repealed by the proposed bill was 
found to be very difficult of execution. You had to ascertain not only 
the cost of the goods at the manufactory, but the cost of transportation, 

and various other items, which you had to add to the actual 

cost of the merchandise. That is the reason for the repeal of that sec- 

tion. It would hardly have done to have made an exception in the 

case of crockery. The gentleman will see the wisdom of that. Wenow 

propose to assess the duty on the actual cost of the merchandise at the 

manuiti and every man, therefore, will know just what duty he will 
ve to pay. 

As I was about saying when interrupted by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, there will be an increase of duty under this bill on painted, printed, 
and decorated ware. We haveasked that that increase be made in the 
interest of American manufacturers and in the interest of American 
worki en. We can not compete with the well-established potteries 
of England, with their large capitaland expensive plants, with their free 
art ls open to everybody tolearn the art of decoration. Wecan not 
compete with them in that class of ware without this increase of duty. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I would like my colleague to give a mo- 
ment’s attention to the subject to which I called attention—that is, as 
to the condition of this industry. We are advised that those engaged 
in it are waxing fat under the existing duty, and that an increase is 
unn: 3 
Mr. MoRINLEY. I am obliged to my colleague for that question. 
The pottery man in the United States to-day are making no 
money, and they have made no money for the past twelve months. I 
am informed of these facts by the potters themselves, who make these 
statements with genuine candor and frankness. Fifteen potteries have 
been closed up within the last two years because of the sharp and ruin- 
ous competition of foreign potters. 

And I say here to-day, Mr. Chairman, that unless the relief can be 
given which is in this bill many of the best potteries in the 
United States will be compelled to suspend operations, and the Ameri- 
can consumer will be at the mercy of the foreign manufacturer. 

The case presented by this industry is strong and unanswerable. Prac- 
tically. everything which enters into pottery is dutiable. Clay, kaolin, 
feldspar, carbonate of lead, Paris white, and only yesterday we took 
from the free-list by a vote of the committee boracic acid, another es- 
sential element in this industry, and made it dutiable at 3 cents per 
pound. They only ask what they accord tootherinterests in this coun- 
try. This interestisnotlocalinits character. The materials come from 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, North and South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Tennessee, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, and Texas. 
Labor is paid more here than in England, and labor in our potteries is 
not adequately paid, not so much as in other branches of skilled labor. 
Every consideration, therefore, appeals to you to maintain the duty pro- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman: 


Mr. CHACE. Before the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] 
takes his seat I would like to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, and the 
Chair has recognized the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Ray]. 

Mr. RAY. I would like to have the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] read; I did not hear it distinctly. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 500 strike out the words “earthen, stone, and crockery.” 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, I favor the amendment proposed by the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. Indeed I had 
already prepared and designed to offer precisely the same amendment. 
While I believe in the principle of protecting our home industries to a 
reasonable extent, there is a limit beyond which I think itis unwise to 
go. In order to understand the situation exactly we should bear in 
mind the present duties on crockery, which have been in force since 1864, 
and which are as follows: First, gilded, ornamented, or decorated china, 
porcelain, and parian ware, 50 percent ad valorem; second, plain white 
china, porcelain, and parian-ware, 45 per cent. ; third, all other earthen, 
stone, or crockery ware, not otherwise provided for, 40 per cent. (Re- 
vised Statutes, page 464, Schedule B.) 

The Tariff Commission, having heard the parties interested in this 
question, and notably the manufacturers of earthern-ware, recom- 
mended a substantial increase of these duties and likewise a change to 
some extent in the statutory classifications. The rates reported by the 
Tariff Commission (Report, 9 m) are as follows: _ 

1. China, porcelain, parian, bisque ware, including plaques, orna- 

charms, vases, and statuettes, painted, printed, and gil or other- 
wise decorated or ornamented in any manner, 65 percent. ad valorem. 

2. Plain white china, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware, not orna- 
mented or decorated in any manner, 60 per eent. 

3. All other earthern, stone, and crockery ware, &c., not specially 
enumerated or provided for, 55 per cent. 

But the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, not satisfied 
either with the duties prescribed by law and in force for nearly twenty 
years or with the substantial increase recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission, have made a classification differing from that contained in the 
Revised Statutes and in the report of the commission, as follows: 

1. China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, 
including plaques, ornaments, charms, vases, and statuettes, painted, 
printed, and gilded, or otherwise decorated or ornamented in any man- 
ner, 65 per cent. ad valorem. 

2. Plain white china, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware, not orna- 
mented or decorated in any manner, 55 per cent. 

3. All other earthen, stone, and crockery ware, &c., not specially enu- 
merated or provided for in this act, 55 per cent. 

The Revised Statutes make three grades of crockery, namely: white 
stone, printed or painted earthen-ware, 40 per cent.; white china and 
parian, 45 per cent. ; decorated china and parian, 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
The Tariff Commission adopted the same grades, but recommended an 
increase of 15 per cent. in the duties upon each class, to wit, white 
stone, printed or painted earthen-ware, 50 per cent.; white china and 
parian, 60 per cent.; decorated china and parian, 65 per cent., while the 
bill reported by the Ways and Means Committee reduces the classifi- 
cation to two grades, making the cheap grade of printed or painted 
earthen-ware subject to the same duty as the more expensive decorated 
china and parian, to wit, 65 per cent.; and the white china and parian, 
with the white stone earthen-ware, 55 per cent. 

I support this amendment because the effect of it if adopted will be 
to leave the duty on painted or printed earthen, stone, and crockery 
ware just where it was fixed by the Tariff Commission. These kinds 
of crockery are largely used all over the country, and are such as poor 
people, as well as peopleof moderate means, commonly buy in prefer- 
ence to any other. Iam told that the women are interested in this 
matter, and that their taste and fancy induce the selection of the painted 
or printed earthen-ware in most cases over the plain white ware. As 
I have already said, let us fix the duty on this cheap class of goods pre- 
cisely as the Tariff Commission did; no more, no less. This will bethe 
effect of adopting Mr. CARLISLE’s amendment. The commission has 
proposed an increase of duty amounting to 15 per cent. If it be true, 
asa matter of fact, that the cost of ing and transportation to the 
port of shipment amounts to 10 per cent. of the value of such 
as has been suggested by the honorable chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee [Mr. KELLEY], there is still leftanet increase of 5 per cent. ; 
in other words, an addition of one-eighth to the present rate of duty. 
It will leave a net duty of 45 per cent. on this kind of crockery, more 
than 6 per cent. above the average rate imposed by the bill before the 
House. 

I do not object to a duty of 65 per cent. or of 55 per cent. net on 
ehina, porcelain, parian, or other costly wares. But gentlemen can 
not fail to see that the object of the large increase of duty proposed by 
the committee on cheap printed earthen and stone ware, such as may 
be found for sale at the present time in almost any city or country store, 
is to prevent the importation of such ware into the United States. 

I have computed the estimated amount of duties that would be col- 


lected under the two paragraphs, ing with line 500 and ending 
with line 507 of this bill, and find that aecording to the statistics given 
and estimates made on page 10 of the table showing articles, amounts, 
and rates of duty under existing law and those reported in this bill the 
increase of duty proposed by the Committee on Ways and Means would 
amount to $977,091.81, or nearly a million dollars. The increased du- 
ties on the cheap printed or painted ware are estimated at $665,735.62. 
Now, while I am in favor of the principle of protection, asa general rule 
it seems to me that the rates recommended by the commission, which 
heard and considered all the evidence of these crockery manufacturers, 
are ample and sufficient and will give them protection enough. In 
our anxiety to protect producers we ought not wholly to forget con- 
sumers. 

I have been hoping somebody else on this side of the House would 
join with my friend from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] and raise his 
voice in behalf of those who are obliged to buy crockery. It has been 
suggested that the increased rate of duty was only 30 per cent. The 
increase is over 30 per cent. in value, while the increase of duty on the 
cheaper kind is over 50 per cent. I object to the increase proposed by 
the committee. We ought to have a substantial reduction of duties 
somewhere before we reach the end of this bill, While I am not sure 
that the present rates on crockery ought to have been changed at all, 
I am quite clear we ought not to go beyond the rates proposed by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BAYNE. Where does the supply now come from? 

Mr. RAY. I do not care where this printed ware comes from if it 
can only be t cheap. 

Mr. BAYNE. Isit not a home production? 

Mr. RAY. No,sir. This kind isnot manufactured here to any great 
extent, as I am advised. Some gentleman on the floor interested in 
the manufacture of earthen-ware has suggested that it is not mannfact- 
ured in this country. I donot know whetherit is or not. 

Mr. BAYNE. They do manufacture it. 

Mr. RAY. Very well; then I submit that 45 per cent. net daty, 
excluding from the account the cost of packing and transportation, is 
high enough. A man e in the crockery business who manu- 
factures this kind of ware and has the advantage to start with of $45 on 
a hundred dollars’ worth over the importer, ought tobesatisfied. I pro- 
testagainst excluding this low-priced imported ware from our market, 
and compelling our people to pay one-third more than present prices 
for what they are obliged to buy. Every family uses crockery. It is 
constantly being broken. People have to purchase it frequently. Why 
add so much to their expenses? Why not be satisfied with the rate 
proposed by the Tariff Commission? Iam in favor of that rate and 
hope it will be adopted by the House in accordance with the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is exhaused. If there be no objection 
the pro forma amendment will be regarded as withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move to amend formally that I may say a word. 
The Tariff Commission in its classification of these articles a 
duty of 55 percent. By the action of the Ways and Means ittee 
this rate is increased from 55 to 65 per cent. This rate of duty is to be 
paid on the cost price of the goods in the foreign country from which 
they are expo to this. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY], and may be other gen- 
tlemen, says that notwithstanding this is an apparent increase it is offset 
by the repeal of the law which makes the cost of transportation from 
the place of production, growth, or manufacture to the seaboard and the 
cost of commissions a part of the dutiable value, and that the duty re- 
mains about the same. These articles are dutiable under existing law 
at 40 per cent., increased by whatever duty is added for the packages, 
transportation, and commissions. The increase from 40 per cent. to 65 
per cent., or 25 on 40, is 62} per cent. increase. The average duty on 
account of packages, commissions, &c., I have already estimated to 
average 17} per cent. on pottery. 

I believe it is conceded, after inquiry, that 173 cent is a reason- 
able estimate; on cheaper goods of same bulk and weight it is mo: 
but it is less on the more costly article. If, therefore, we subtract 17. 
per cent., which is repealed, from 62} percent., which is added, westill 
have an increase of 45 per cent. on this description of earthen-ware, 
which is in common use among the laboring people everywhere. This, 
too, is a large increase over the rate proposed by the commission. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whether we look at this question with a view to 
revenue or to protection, itis notsoimportant to determine what the duty 
is or has been, but what itoughtto be. Even protectionists claim that 
all they require in the way of duty for protection is enough to compen- 
sate for the difference in the cost of labor in this as compared with for- 
eign countries. This bill proposes a duty of 65 per cent. Besides this 
duty of 65 percent. theimporter must pay 17} percent. toget his products 
from the place of production to the seaboard—at the place of exporta- 
tion. In other words, 82} per cent. must be paid on the foreign prod- 


uct before it comes into competition with the home-made product. And 
this does not include the cost of carrying over the sea. 

But the gentleman says that on this particular elass of the cheaper 
ware the cost of commissions, charges, and transportation to the sea- 
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board is largely in excess of 17} per cent.; he claims that on this it 
amounts to 40 per cent., which the importer must pay to get his goods 
to the seaboard. If, then, on this estimate, we add 40 per cent. to the 
65 per cent. duty w. must be paid when. the goods reach this side, 
we have 105 per cent. In other words, upon the false pretense of pro- 
tecting labor, the importer must pay $105 in the form of cost of impor- 
tation and tariff duties (not counting the cost of crossing the sea) before 
he can sell $100 worth of goods in competition with the producers in 
our own market. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. ROBESON. Mr. i here is a proposition which presents 
the issue fairly. Here isa g American industry, born in 1860, 
en our soil, an industry which employs 10,000 workmen, and which, 
though not specially prosperous to the capitalist and employer, hassince 
its establishment reduced the price of the crockery consumed by our 

ple from 40 to 65 per cent. ; an industry which in the last five years 
kis scarcely been able to live; which only found its establishment from 
1860 to 1870, under the duty as itnowstands, by reason of the premium 
on gold; and which, since gold has come down to par, has been so strag- 
gling and so weakened under the concentrated attacks of the gigantic 
capital of foreign earthen-ware producers, aided by the importing inter- 
ests of the great cities, that it has been almost beaten down. 

The Tariff Commission in its opening sentence on this subject says: 

An examination of the following tables in relation to earthen-ware and glass- 
ware, as furnished by the Census indicates that these two industries have 
not been very prosperous during the last ten years, 

The commission then goes on to give its reasons, and after investigat- 
ing the whole subject of the difference in wages, says that the actual 

ifference between the wages of workmen employed upon this kind of 
goods in this country and the wages of workmen similarly employed in 

foreign countries, where these goods are produced, is 125 per cent. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAY. Does not the gentleman believe that any crockery manu- 
facturer in this country, with one-half ofthat 125 per cent. in his favor, 
could go to any part of the old country where these goods are manu- 
factured and depopulate it? 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes, sir; but we do not ask one-half. As the gen- 
tleman from Illinois says, there is a reduction of 17} per cent. by taking 
off all the duties on freight, and Then with your 
55 per cent. we have not one-half of 125 per cent. American skill, 
American industry, and American activity can, with an advantage of 
50 per cent., beat the foreign manufacturers, But when this industry 
is struggling to the point of death, we do not want an extra 5 or 6 
cent. taken off, which will break the back of the camel. But the mo- 
ment you take it off you will leave this thing to the mercy of foreign 
interests, and the price to.the poor man goes up to the place where it 
was before American industry entered into the competition. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MORRISON. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the pro forma amendment. 
A duty of 50 per cent. is now imposed by law upon foreign painted, 
printed, gilded and otherwise decorated chi reelain, parian, bisque, 
earthen, stone, and crockery ware. The bill under consideration pro- 
poses to increase the duty to 65 per cent. I am opposed to the gentle- 
man’s amendment to strike out a portion of these articles. The Tariff 
Commission, to which this subject was referred, have reported in favor 
of increasing the duty to 65 per cent. They say: 

The commission's justification for recommending this increase is that the con- 
dition of this industry is such as to make the increase absolutely necessary to its 
maintenance, and we are convinced that without the relief pro there must 
bea very material reduction—ifnotan absolute destruction—of the manufacture 
of earthen-ware in the United States. 

Thus we have, Mr. Chairman, the recommendation by that commis- 
sion, which is based upon a careful examination and study of the sub- 
ject. They inform Congress that that increase is absolutely necessary to 
the maintenance of that industry in this country, and that without such 
relief there must be a material reduction, if not an absolute destruction 
ef the manufacture of earthen-ware in this country. The Committee 
on Ways and Means have carefully and anxiously reviewed and approved 
the recommendation of that commission, and I for one am not disposed 
to disturb it. 

It has been stated by the gentleman who preceded me that this indus- 
try prospered when it had the advantage of the premium on gold; but 
since that premium has gone down it has become greatly embarrassed. 
T undertake to say, to a large extent from personal information and ob- 
servation of the business where it is carried on extensively in my own 
district, that with the present tariff it can not exist. 

Large amounts of capital have been invested in the enterprise, and 
those mest skilled in the pottery business tell me, and I am sure they 
tell me truly, that it can not be kept up unless it has some further re- 
lief from tariff duty. 

It is one of the great industries of the country. From Maine on the 
north to Georgia on the south, passing through the t central States 
to Illinois and Missouri and on to Kansas, the people are interested in 
it, because they are the producers of the raw material which makes up 
these wares. 


The question, Mr. Chairman, may naturally be asked, and can be 
easily answered, why an increase of duty is required for the success of 
this industry? The difference between the price of labor in the United 


States and England in this business is 125 per cent., and yet 
we do not pay skilled labor so engaged larger wages than are paid to 
bricklayers, carpenters, and other mechanics. In fact about 90 per 
cent. of the cost of these wares is paid ont for labor, and who upon this 
floor would degrade his constituents by cutting them down to the 
miserable pittance paid to the workingmen of Europe? 

In the district I have the honor to represent and in the city of Wheel- 
ing we have an extensive pot manufactory, which is under the man- 
agement of a gentleman of English birth and education, Edward M. 
Pearson. He grew up in the business in England and became skilled 
in the art. I hold in my hand a table furnished by him to the Tariff 
Commission. From that table we 1 that the amount of work in 
his establishment during the previous six months cost $27,283. And 
that the same amount of work atthe same time in England would have 
cost $12,037. This aptly illustrates the difference between the cost of 
labor in the two countries, 

No country can boast of finer pottery material than we have in this 
country, and, in the language of Mr. Pearson, ‘‘ No country does or can 
produce a finer quality of stone china than America.”’ 

Now, the question is presented to us, shall this enterprise go down 
or shall we foster and enco’ it? s 

The demand for articles of earthen-ware in this country amounts to 
millions of dollars annually. Now, shall these millions be expended in 
Europe or retained in America? Shall we encourage European enter- 

rise or American enterprise; encou: European labor or American 
r; feed European subjects or American citizens? 

Mr. Chairman, who is to be benefited by the development of this 
industry? Let the American Congress answer to the American people 
the question, for whom do you legislate? 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I rise to favor the 
amendment. I really know very little about the thing, but the crockery 
dealers in mp district have thought proper to call my attention to this 
matter, and I am representing their views. 

I am glad to be able to say there is nothing in the argument against 
the proposition favored by the motion. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY] says these industries 
have been languishing for two years. The gentleman from New Jersey 
po. RoBEsoN ] has improved on that by saying they have been sick 

or five years, and as he warmed in debate he said they have been very 


ill since 1870. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] says 


PeT | they have been quite ill for five years. This is the common complaint 


from these interested manufacturers. If what they testify to be true 
there never was as sickly a set on earth. They will all die soon, Iam 
afraid. [Laughter.] Yesterday every one of us had a card placed in our 
hands from Rosengarten & Son, in which they use this language: 


We ly ask that Sen will vote for a duty of 10 per cent, on “ quinia, 
sulphate and salts of,” and 25 per cent. on “cinchonidia, sulphate salts 
of,” These rates are as low as will allow the business to be tained here, 


Now, either this committee did not wish to keep the manufacture of 
quinine here alive or did not believe that statement was true. They 
did not believe the interested witnesses, I think, for they made quinine 
free and did not wish to destroy its manufacture in America. 

I rise to call attention to another matter. The gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. WILson] says that the present protection increases tax- 
ation. There istherub. It does increase taxation, not as he meant, 
but puts a burden on every man who uses this kind of ware, not for the 
Government, but for the manufacturers. And that is the complaint 
we have against this bill. We do not wish this kind of taxation to be 
increased. We wish it reduced. 

But I desire, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to another view of the 
subject. Everytime a rate is stricken here somebody rises here, there, 
or elsewhere and says, ‘‘This is my infant, that has to be taken care 
of; take care of mine and I will take care of yours.” 

Substitute the word “‘ protections” for ‘‘appropriations,’’ and you 
will find a fine comment on this kind of legislation in an extract from 
the President’s message on the late river and harbor bill, which I send 
to the Clerk to be read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am glad thatI have succeeded in bringing out 
the President’s views at last. (Laughter. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Appropriations of this nature, to be devoted purely to local obj tend toar 
increase in numberandin amount, Asthe citizens of oneState find that money, 
to raise which they in common with the whole country are taxed, is to be ex- 

ded for local improvements in another State, they demand similar benefits 

or themselves, and itis not unnatural that they should seek to indemnify them- 

selves for such use of the public funds by securing appropriations for similar 

improvements in their own Deighborhood. Thus as the bill becomes more ob- 

jectionable it secures more support. This result is invariable and necessarily 

follows a neglect to observe the constitutional limitations imposed upon the 
law-making power. 


Mr. HASKELL. I propose now moving that the committee rise for 


the purpose of limiting debate on this section unless we can have a vote’ 
upon it. [Cries of “Vote”? “Vote ™”] 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to be heard. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the committee do now rise. 
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Mr. TUCKER. I desired to be heard now. 

Mr. HASKELL. Then I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out the last word. 
I propose to address myself to the facts of this case, and in the brief time 


that is allowed to me I hope I shall not be interrupted. In 1842, un- | Gentl 


der the tariffof that year, 35 per cent. was the duty on this article now 
under consideration. That was continued by the tariff of 1846. In 
1857 the duty was reduced to 24 per cent. ad valorem, and in the Mor- 
rill tariff bill of 1861 it was advanced to 30 per cent. 

Now, sir, this class of articles, gentlemen will see, had a protection 
of 24 per cent. and 30 per cent. when it was in its infancy, and now it 
asks 65 per cent. when it has reached its manhood. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him 
for a moment? 

Mr. TUCKER. I should be very glad to yield to the gentleman, but 
have but five minutes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I only wanted to say that there was no manu- 
fi ing at all under the 30 or 24 per cent. duty of white, granite, or 
decorated ware. 

Mr. TUCKER. We have only this evidence from the Tariff Com- 
mission, that in the pottery and stone-ware business from 1850 to 1860 
there was an actual increase of production amounting to nearly 100 


per cent. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TUCKER. And under the low tariff there was a little over 100 
per cent. between 1860 and 1870, and there has been only an increase 
of 16 per cent. in this manufacture in the last decade under the present 

tariff. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The report of the commission shows that this 
industry commenced after 1860. x 

Mr. TUCKER. After Iam done I shall be very glad to hear my 
friend, but I hope he will not insist on occupying the floor during the 
brief time that I have. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will not interrupt the gentleman again. 

Mr. TUCKER. I have a list which I desire to incorporate in full in 
my remarks of articles which are to be made free or reduced by the 
proposed House bill, articles not changed and articles already free which 
are used in the process of manufacturing and which enter as raw ma- 
terial into this tariff. It is as follows: 


Articles reduced by proposed House bill 7313. 
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Furthermore, I desire to say that between 1850 and 1860 the profits 
upon this class of manufacture under the low duty was 65 and 75 per 
cent. It fell in 1870 to 40 per cent. and in 1880 to 30 per cent., so that 
under a high tariff the very profits of the manufacturers themselves 
have decreased, while they were higher under the free-trade policy or 
the low tariff. 

Again, you will find that wages are very little changed. In 1860 
they were $330 per annum average; in 1880 they rose to $345; in 1870 
they were $365; and considering the paper currency you will find that 
the wages of labor have not been increased at all in this class of manu- 
facturing, so that the laborer has not been benefited nor has the manu- 
facturing product been increased. And yet we are told by the gen- 
tleman Been New Jersey and others that labor is benefited while this 


industry is growing under the fostering care of the Government. 

What I have got to say further on this subject is only in reference to 
the great interests of the oonline clama Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that the purpose expressed by 


e Tariff Commission and expressed 


by some of the members of the Ways and Means Committee is that there 
shall be a reduction of the burdens upon the people. What kind of re- 
duction of burdens? Your tabulated statement shows with an increase 
of duty from 40 per cent. to 65 per cent. you will increase yourrevenue. 
emen knowit will notincreasetherevenue. It will fall off, because 
the duty becomes prohibitory and stops the flow of revenue into the 
Treasury. But do you thereby diminish the burdens on the people? 
Not at all. What otherwise would go into the pockets of the Govern- 
ment would under this prohibitory duty go into the pockets of the man- 
ufacturers. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BREWER rose. 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire to move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BREWER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas to make that 
motion. 

Mr. HASKELL. I move that the committee rise for the purpose of 
asking the House to limit debate. 

Mr. TUCKER. I appeal to the gentleman from Kansas not to stop 
debate on this 

Mr. HASKELL. Let us close it on this clause. There are other 
clauses relating to the same subject. 

The motion of Mr. HASKELL was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. BURROWS, of Michigan, reported that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found duly enrolled a joint resolution 
of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 109) presenting the thanks of Congress to John 
F. Slater, and for other purposes. 


TARIFF. 


Mr. HASKELL. I move that the House resolveitself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to resume the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill; and pending that motion I move that all 
debate on the pending paragraph and amendments thereto be limited 
to ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the motion to limit debate 
to include lines 500 to 504. 

Mr. HASKELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend by making the time twenty min- 
utes instead of ten. 

Mr. MORRISON. I trust the gentleman from Kansas will confine 
his motion to the pending amendment, so as to limit debate only on the 
proposition now under consideration. 

Mr. HASKELL. My motion only includes the pending clause. 

Mr. MORRISON. It may be necessary to offer other amendments 
concerning classification. 

» Mr. HASKELL. There is nothing in the motion limiting debate to 
prevent such amendments being offered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to amend the 
proposition of the gentleman from Kansas so as to make the time twenty 
minutes. 

Mr. HASKELL. Say fifteen and I will accept it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Make this apply to the pending amendment only 
and there will be no objeetion. 

The question being takenon Mr. HoLMAN’s amendment, there were— 
ayes 55, noes 94. 

Mr. MORRISON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HASKELL. Will you accept fifteen minutes? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; if you will confine it to the amendment now 


pending. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I suggest that twenty minutes be conceded. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We want to confine the proposition to limit de- 
bate to the amendment now r pees 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that by unanimous consent this may be 
arranged. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

Mr. HASKELL. We will agree to twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the call 
of the roll must proceed unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SPARKS. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of the roll. 

Mr. SPEER. I move to reconsider the vote by which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MORRISON. And I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. MORRISON, the Speaker 
stated that the ‘‘noes’’ seemed to have it. 

Mr. HAMMOND, of Georgia. On that motion I call for the yeas and 


na; 
Air. VALENTINE. That is not filibustering! 
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The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there were 
ayes 29. 


The SPEAKER. Nota sufficient number. 

Mr. SPARKS and Mr. SPRINGER called for tellers on the yeas and 
nays. 

Tellers were ordered, 33 members voting therefor—more than one- 
fifth of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. HAMMOND, and 
the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. HASKELL, will take their places as 
tellers. 

Mr. WASHBURN addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from Minne- 
sota rise? 

Mr. WASHBURN. 
come to. 

Mr. CLARK. I call for the regular order. 

The House divided; and the tellers —ayes 44, noes not counted. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the last vote) the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CARLISLE. It has been suggested on that side that some ar- 
rangement may be made—— 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Illinois insisted that unan- 
imous consent should not be given. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What I objected to was the proposition—— 

The SPEAKER. It was not the gentleman from Kentucky who 
objected, but the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CARLISLE. What was objectionable to me and other gentle- 
men on this side was the proposition to limit debate on the whole clause, 
a part of which had never been discussed. 

Mr. McKINLEY. How much time do gentlemen want? 

Mr. SPRINGER. On the pending amendment we are willing to 
close debate now. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I think we should have thirty minutes on this 
clause. 

Mr. McKINLEY. [ask that thirty minutes be granted on this clause 
and all amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The A gman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] asks 
unanimous consent that all proceedings upon the motion relating to the 
limitation of time be set aside; and that by order of the House all debate 
on the pending ph and amendments thereto be limited to thirty 
minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. SPARKS. I withdraw any objection which I made. . 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection it will be considered as 
ordered that all debate upon the pending paragraph and amendments 
thereto be limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Fifteen minutes on each side. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The question being taken on Mr. HASKELL’S motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, it was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, in the 
chair) and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7313) to impose 
duties upon ey an rts, and for other p 

The CHAIR . By order of the House all debate on the pending 
paragraph and amendments thereto is limited to thirty minutes. 

Mr. BREWER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
While listening to the debate on this floor I have been astonished to find 
how littlea man knows about something that he knows nothing about. 
[Laughter.] Now, I feel in relation to thi pey business very much 
like the German who was a manufacturer of sauerkraut. If there was 
anything in the world he understood it was sauerkraut; if there is any- 
thing that I understand it is potte And it is one of the infant in- 
dustries of this country which has so often spoken of here, and 
which was referred to by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] 
a few moments ago. I desire tosay that pottery is my infant and the 
only infant Ihave. [Laughter. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Simaa the other day held 
up two plates, oneacommon toy plate, partly prin reused pach y painted, 
and very little in use; the other an old-fashioned painted plate, printed 
with cobalt, blue, and not in use for very many years until lately, and 

ically not now in use. 

What I desired to say at that time was that that class of printed goods 
was placed in this schedule along with decorated ware because you can 
not draw the line between these low grades of printed goods and the 
higher grades of printed goods. Even the goods which he held up, the 
pneg plate which he said was used by the common people, is not used 

y the common people; what littleis used is bought by well-to-do people. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Does the gentleman say that he can not distinguish 
between the decorated china-ware and the decorated common earthen- 
ware? I can do that myself, and I am not a manufacturer of pottery. 

Mr. BREWER. Thegentlemancannotdoit. I cangive him aspeci- 
men of decorated earthen-ware, and he can not tell whether it is earthen- 
ware or china-ware. That is the reason why we desire to place the two 
in the schedule together, And it is so with plain china-ware and plain 
earthen-ware. There has recently been a decision in the Boston custom- 


It seems to me some understanding might be 


house upon this subject, and the custom-house authorities decided that 
an article of plain earthen-ware, made by John Maddock & Sons, of 
Staffordshire, and made thin (which we manufacture largely in this coun- 
try), was china-ware. 

Inasmuch as the pantenn from Kentucky has asked foran exam- 
ple, Idesire toshow him the difference between common printed wareand 
the better class of printed ware. Ihave herea specimen of printed ware 
manufactured in my city, which, in my judgment, can not be excelled 
on the other side of the water. While I state that there has been in 
this country no considerable amount of it yet manufactured, I know 
that if we will take care of this industry in a very short time all of 
these things can be and will be manufactured in this country. 

The purpose of the importers in fighting this particular item in the 
bill (and gentlemen on the other side know how much they have been 
importuned by them) is simply to get a low rate of duty placed on these 
i goods of all classes, fine and coarse, so that they can crowd our 
out of the market. They are seeking, as I can show by 
extracts from English trade- which I have here, if I have time to 
do so, to change the taste of the people of this country, so that before 
we can gather about us the designers, engravers, and transferers of this 
ware to enable us to manufacture these goods they will take the market 
completely away from us and drive us out of the market for our white 


‘There are a great many es of these printed goods. I think I can 
handle this ware better the gentleman from Kentucky did, for 
I noticed that the other day he did not handle it very gracefully. 
[Langhter.] I have been handling this ware for the past seventeen 
years. My life has been devoted to building up this industry in this 
country. 

Mr. CARLISLE. For seventeen years? 

Mr. BREWER. Yes. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is that an infant? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BREWER. Itisaninfant. Anindustry butseventeen years old 
is an infant industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
the law it is an infant. : 

Mr. BREWER. Here is a piece of printed , part printed and 
pe painted; part hand-made and part printed by transfer from paper. 

ere is a piece of ware similar to that which the gentleman held up the 
other day. Itisa much neater pattern, embellished, as it usually is, 
with a gold band. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KASSON. As we are now getting facts, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

ee was no objection; and the additional time was accordingly 
granted. 

Mr. BREWER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE] can 
not now tell whether this is china-ware or earthen-ware. I want to say 
in relation to this item of printed goods that the English Government 
protects this very grade of goods with a higher rate of duty than that 
now proposed for its protection by this bill. They protect it by a spe- 
cifie dut 10 shillings on the hundred pounds. 

is another reason why it is desirable to protect this particular 

of goods. It is very easy for you all to understand and to know, 

and every housewife does know, what a dozen of plates and a dozen 

of cups and saucers of plain earthen-ware are worth. And everybody 

knows, too, that when you. put a solitary line on it, gold or color or 

band, then no one can tell about the actual cost and value of the goods. 

And there is where the foreign manufacturer and importer makes his 
money on the goods imported into this country. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman be kind enough to inform usof the 
price of these goods in England and the price in the United States? 

Mr. BREWER. I can not tell the gentleman that. I will say that 
goods of this kind manufactured in England are manufactured almost 
wholly for the American market, such goods as we get; there is no 
value on them in the English market. I willsay, however, that of the 
class of goods which the English manufacturer sends to the United States, 
he sends none or but little to Australia and South America. 

I am informed by a son of one of the English manufacturers that for 
selling to Australia they have a different list from that by which they 
sell to this country, and the difference is from 15 to 25 percent. I 
think every gentleman on this floor will concede that if we did not 
man these articles in this country they would sell from. the 
same list here that they adopt for selling to Australia. 

Mr. MORSE. What is the amount of the sales of the firm in New 
Jersey to which the gentleman’s remarks refer? 

Mr. BREWER. The gentleman asks me the amount of the sales of 
the firm I represent. Wesold last year about $200,000 worth of goods. 
I may add, inasmuch as the question has been raised here as to the 
profits of this industry, that last year I did not make 3 per cent. upon 
the capital invested in my business. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much did you make in previous years? 

Mr. BREWER. Iwill state to the gentleman that for five or six 
years we have made no money. Weare struggling to live. I believe 
gentlemen on this floor want I be- 


It is not twenty-one years old; and in the eye of 


deal fairly with this industry. 
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lieve that if they thoroughly understood this question they would have 
no difficulty about the matter. The difference in the cost of labor, as 
conceded by the Tariff Commission, which went into this question very 
thoroughly, is 125 per cent. It is more than that in the labor used to 
make these common printed goods, as they are called. They are made 
abroad by children, boys and girls, who receive 6 shillings a week, while 
we pay four or five dollars a week, a difference of 300 or 400 per cent. 

A MEMBER. What is the total value of the American product ? 

we BREWER. About $5,000,000; and we import about $7,000,000 
worth. 

A MEMBER. Will keeping upthe duty make the goods any cheaper? 

Mr. BREWER. It will have the same effect in the future as it has 
had in the past. The profits of the English manufacturers will be cut 
down; they will reduce the price of their goods; and the consumers 
will get the advantage of the competition between the foreign and the 
domestic manufacturer. 

Mr. FLOWER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the gentleman from New Jersey may be al- 
lowed to answer questions. 

Mr. FLOWER. I have been told by a gentleman in this branch of 
business in my district that a set of white crockery-ware of English 
manufacture, such as you use on your breakfast table, sold in 1860 for 
$5 and now sells for $2.50 under the present tariff. Does the gentle- 
man know anything about that? 

Mr. BREWER. I will show the gentleman the difference in the 
cost of the ware if I am allowed one minute longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to allowing the gentleman 
from New Jersey to proceed ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. I must object to any extension of time if it comes 
out of the thirty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. It must come out of the thirty minutes. 

Mr. BREWER. I hope I may be allowed to answer the question of 
the gentleman from New York | Mr. FLOWER]. 

Several MEMBERS. Answer it. 

Mr. BREWER. I have been asked whether this ware is any cheaper 
to-day on the other side of the water than it was formerly. I wish to 
say that in 1852—and this information I obtain from a New York im- 
porting house which has been in this business for forty years (Daven- 
port & Brother)—in 1852 a crate of assorted crockery-ware was sold to 
the consumer at $95.30, and a similar crate would sell to-day for $57.80. 
In other words, from 1850 to 1860 these goods were sold 65 per cent. 
higher than they are to-day. I know these figures are correct, becanse 
Mr. Davenport gave them to me himself, and he is well acquainted with 
the facts, having the English and American samples on his tables. Of 
late years he also informs me that he sells English and American ware 
at the same price, and that he sells more American than English. This 
not only accounts for the truth of the statement made to Mr. FLOWER 
as to the present cheapness of a tea-set, but it speaks volumes for the 
quality of the American product. 

Allusion was made to the fact that raw material had been reduced or 
was proposed to be reduced in this bill. That argument would be good 
if we used any foreign material, but we do not, with the single excep- 
tion of boracic acid (a very inconsiderable amount), and even for that we 
can substitute California borax. 

Our materials are better than the foreign materials, and with our proc- 
esses and knowledge of the art as we have it we could not use to advan- 

English raw material. Besides, we potters have always taken a 
pride in developing our nation’s material resources. The wisdom of 
this course has made good the old argument that, as in the days of Horace 
Greeley, ‘‘home competition lessens prices;’’ nor is this all, for the de- 
velopment of our clays and spars and flints has made rich nearly every 
State in the Union from California to Maine. No benefit, then, is af- 
forded us in the raw material placed on the free-list; and boracic acid is 
notfree at 5centsperpound. Ithasbeenstated that therevenue will be 
increased in Schedule B under the proposed bill $1,300,000. This is not 
so. I have figured, or rather estimated (for that is all any one can do), 
what the increase would be on the different grades of goods (for the De- 
partment does not keep the duties separate upon the various goods), and 
I find that the increase is not over $400,000. I am informed that the 
expert of the Treasury agrees with me, upon information recently ob- 
tained. 

Mush has been said about taxing the people through this tariff, and 
figures have been made showing how much “‘blood-money has been 
wrung from the toiling millions.’’ I have shown that English goods 
have been brought down in price enormously since we began mannufact- 
uring in the United States; that goods were sold over 60 per cent. higher 
before the advent of our home potteries. I claim and know that noth- 
ing but American competition has done this, because the cost of pottery- 
ware in England has increased, and itis notdenied byanyone. Forone 


year, then, on the consumption of earthen and china ware of the United 
States, $12,000,000, we save 60 per cent., or $7,200,000, an amount 
more than twice as much as the duties collected upon imports. I am 
aware that all the information as to the condition of our industry far- 
nished by the opposition to Schedule B comes from the importers or 
English manufacturers’ agents and their allies, the jobbers. Themotive 
Let us look for the motive of the jobber. 


of the former is apparent. 


It is said he is interested as an American citizen alike with the American 
manufacturer. To show where the jobber’s ‘‘heart and treasure” is I 
quote from an article recently written by S. W. Davenport, ot New 
York, in reply to an article in the New York Commercial Bulletin: 
WHO IS THE INTERESTED PARTY? 

hana Lee us settle who is the interested sophist, he or I. Our firm have beem 

bout D7 yenta; without variation, importers and jobbers of earthen-ware. 
As incidental! to our main business, we pu five years since an interest im 
a Trenton pottery. Weare now ciosing that business, and in no probable con- 
tingency will we ever again be connected with any domestic pottery; so certainly 
my pecuniary interests do not lie in that way, but rather in that of my critic. 

“MIDDLEMEN" AND FOREIGN DEALERS UNITED. 

There are reasons, however, why many of our dealers chime in with these im- 
eres and their foreign allies in dec: g and working up a prejudice against 

jomestic manufactures. hen first our ware was offered to the trade, people 
generally were suspicious of it, as they ever have been of all domestic prod 
and the aha ve such small encouragement that makers were driven to 
direct to the retailers. This action was so successful that in a few years a large 
proportion of the retailers left the jobbers and bought directly of the potters, so 
that to-day there is not above half the number of jobbers in our t cities that 
there were twenty yearsago. Hence, when they attempted tosell to the retailers 
they had to meet t 1 ire of the potters; then they resorted to the familiar cry 
of “ American goods ing inferior, would crase,” &c., and so induced 
dealers to pay them from 10 to15 per cent, more for English goods, no better, 
as . And this is what is very generally being done to-day. Working on a 
prejudice to deceive and cheat the people, and are exerting superhuman energy, 
with ample funds at their command, through chicanery and fraud, to induce 
Congress to legislate in a manner to break up this great national industry. A 
short time since, the largest bana f 8 jobber in the West, who had purchased 
largely of us in the past, when ag aed y me to sell American along with English 
ware, replied thus: “I shall be k with you, and say what I would not to 
my trade and general customers. Myreasonsfor not selling American ware are 
these; they arenot because I don't think it isas good as the English, for I have 
thoroughly tested it, and believe it every way its rye but hg ORS are 
paying or uia potters about as low as I can buy, and I sell the English to more 
advantage, encouraging the general prejudice that foreign goods are better than 
domestic. Hence I am able to make 10 to 15 p cent. more on the English 
ware.” One of the largest dealers in the East told me substantially the same. 


We can always find a man’s motive when he is doing an unpatriotic 
thing. Here we have the jobber’s motive—American manutacturing 
potters reduce his profits. 

The following letter from an importer and jobber of Baltimore speaks 
volumes also. This firm has had some manufacturing experience and 
know whereof they speak: 

BALTIMORE, January 24, 1883. 

DEAR Sm: Thanks for yours 23d. We do not like class legislation; do not 
desire protection simply because we are mam urers of crockery, for we are 
large importers of English earthen-ware; but we believe in reasonable protec- 
tion on broad grounds of public policy,as bringing the greatest good to the 
greatest number. We are sure the culturist is most of all interested in pro- . 
tection, for the more we increase our artisan population the better and surer 
market he has for his produce of every kind. The manufacture of crockery 
should be encouraged. We send you a sample to-day of our own manufacture, 
a paran placque; it shows what 1 cent's worth of raw material will produce 
when there has been expended upon it $2 or $3 worth of ae poe beauty-pro- 
ducing labor. Our industry is the one which par excellence d butes nearly 
all the cost of its product to artisans and artists, and they spend the money re- 
ceived and the whole community thrives. Now, the workmen employed in 
manufacturing the specimen we send were the best hands in the best factories 
in England, earning what was considered the best wages there; but under a free- 
trade policy there was but one out of the whole lot we brought out who could 
raise the money to pay his pampet; they could only get enough to come in 
steerage. On arriving here they demand and readily get just twice the wages 
ea h got in England, and at once n to live on the scale that an industrious 
thrifty artisan ought to, making for themselves comfortable homes. 

Theories are useful, but s are God's arguments; and Ithink we are wise ia 
accepting the patent fact that under a protective policy we have increased in all 
the elements as no other nation ever did, I think any one of the propositions 
for china, crockery, &c,, under discussion, not far out of way. 

I hope you will consider the placque I send worthy of a place in your home. 
Please accept same. 

Yours, truly, 
D. F. HAYNES & 00. 

Mr, F. L. Boprse, Arlington House, Washington, D. C. 

This petition alsospeaks from the stand-point of a jobber and importer 
and points an argument so frequently made—home products lessen 
English profits: 

To the honorable the House of Representatives of the United States: 

We, the undersigned, dealers in ponies or sanitary earthen-ware, desire to 
call the attention of your honorable body to the fact that the prices at which we 
are now suppl ing this class of goods to the publicare fully 40 per cent. less than 
they were in the year 1872, when the business of their man ure was estab- 
lished in this country. We are of the opinion that the manufacture of these 
goods here has been the main cause of this reduction, and also that the develop- 
ment of home man ures has always the tendency to reduce prices to the 


consumer. 
John McShane & Co., 1344 Broadway; Mayorhare & Ço., 42 and 44 Mott street; 


Jolin Simmons, 108 and 110 Centre street; T. L. Seesem' hl, 62 John street; Peck 
Board Company, New Haven, Connecticut.,and 73 Beekman street, New York; 
Adam Carr, 62 John street; Wm. G. Creamer & Co., 96 John street; Creane, 
Ronalds & Go.,54 Cliff street; Myers Sanitary Depot, 94 Beekman street. 

New York, January 24, 1883. 

To illustrate more fully what I said a few moments ago about the 
qualities of printed goods sought to be cared for by the importers and 
their jobbing allies, I desire to quote from several of the English trade 
papers; and they will also prove another thing, that the printed goods 
which are so cheap for the ‘‘ poor man,” as repeatedly suggested here 
upon this floor, is not a class of goods used by the poor man at all, bat 
a much more valuable class of goods. : 

I quote first from a paper called the Potteries’ Examiner, of Stafford- 
shire, England, November 15, 1873: 

In the first ten months of 1872 there were $4,264 packages sent to the United 
States as against 71,906 in the same period of this year, or 12,358 ages less 
than last year, which 1sabout 15 per cent. of a decrease. Taking fact alo! 
with the other fact, the exports for the last year of earthern-waro to the Unii 
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States amount to £44,023 more in value than the year before, or more than 5 per 
cent. more, we are able to gather that for 15 per cent, less in the number of pack- 
ages above 5 per cent, more money was paid, 

Again, from the Staffordshire Advertiser of November 20, 1875—and 
here is the cream of the opposition’s argument: 

The progress made by American manufacturers in the production of white 
granite ware is indisputable, but beyond plain gilding and lining in enamel 
colors they have as yet done scarcely an ng in ration. The spirit of en- 


d 
terprise which animates the American people may În time bring about a revo- 
tation in this respect, but for years to come the man urers must 


American firms a very 
long time to surround themselves with engravers, printers, , gilders, 
and painters, and to adapt their works to the production of decorated 
Meanwhile a change in the fashion may once more take A eya printed and en- 
ameled goods may become "the thing,” and then the glish manufacturers 
will be again masters of the situation, 

Again, from the Staffordshire Sentinel, November, 1877: 

Perhaps the best branch of trade during the ae year has been the American, 
ut it has assumed rather a different as ‘ormerly the United States took 
more white granite from Staffordshire any other man ure. Now, how- 
ever, American agents and merchants go in extensively for fancy goodsand ware 
of a high-class character. 

Again, from the Staffordshire Advertiser of November 6, 1880: 


Printed goods of chaste and elegant styles have been produced in great vari- 


ety, and ready sales have been made, while the same character of goods in the 
ing generally, for best 


higher branches of art have secured ready buyers, S) 
podea choice patterns the supply has notmetthe demand. At the sametime 
there is no doubt that in some cases, with a view of effecting sales, manufact- 
urers have parted with their wares at a 


re which would not only not allow 
ofa fair profit, but which would leave $ any profit at all, 
Again, from the Staffordshire Advertiser, November 27, 1880: 


It is stated that two-thirds of the total increase in the exportations of ware to 
the United States of the decorative and more costly description, for which anew 
demand has sprung up since the exhibition at Philadelphia— 

Surely these are not the ‘‘ poor man’s goods”’ so feelingly alluded to 
by the opposition. 

Again, from the Staffordshire Advertiser, November 6, 1880: 

The Americans have for some months taken a larger quantity of such goods 
as have usually been sold in the home markets; indeed their demand for printed 
ware has been in any previous year, and it is this description of 
ware that has so largely swollen the exports from the port of Liverpool. 

If these were the ‘‘cheap”’ grades of goods alluded to, the exports 
would not be swollen in value when the number of crates are so much 
reduced. Let us produce these goods in this country (and, as I have 
shown, we tan do it if fairly protected) and soon, as with white-ware, 
our American price-lists, our American traveling men, our Yankee en- 
terprise, will so educate the American distributor of these near- 
est the consumer as toredound to the enormous profits of all concerned. 
To illustrate this would be no theory, but a demonstrated fact. 

I will incorporate in my remarks the following petition or reasons 
given by the manufacturing potters of the United States : 

WHY SHOULD EARTHEN-WARE BE PROTECTED? 


First. Because the manufacture of white earthen-ware is a new industry, hav- 
ing been Sevelnges. by the high premium on gold between 1860 and 1870, all wares 
meas provon having been red earthen-ware, common stone-ware, drain- 
pi < 


ve a great advantage over them. It would taket 


nd. Because every State in the Union, so far as known, contains the ma- 
terials for making it, which are now reat mca from Maine, Massach: Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Nort and 
— ols x, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Missouri, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, an 
Third. The preparation of these materials gives employment to a large amount 
of capital and labor, and adds to the value of the material from 1,950 to 2,500 per 
cent., the mining right being 50 cents per ton, while the prepared material is 
worth from ten to fifteen dollars per tun at the place where it is mined and pre- 


red. 
Porth: Manufacturing these goods is almost all done by hand, “the ma- 
chinery being incapable of material improvement,” as reported by the honor- 
able the Tariff Commission, who took the trouble to visit the Trenton potteries 
in order to be correctly informed on this important manufacture, 

Fifth. Because at least 90 per cent. of the cost of manufacture is labor in prepara- 
tion of and transportation of materials and in making the 

Sixth. Becanse the difference between the price of labor in the United States 
and England in our branch of ess is 125 per cent., as reported by the Tariff 
Commission on page 14, 

The Hon. ABRAM S. Hewrrt, in his speech in the House on March 30, 1882, says 
arate of duty should be established “which will compensate for the difference 
of the cost of labar" in the United States and foreign countries. 

Seventh. We pay no more for our skilled labor than is paid to nters, 
een hg eer eye painters, &c., employed where our factories are located, 

Eighth, We ask the same rate of duty on decorated earthen-ware as on deco- 
rated china, because it costs as much to decorate one as the other, and the im- 
provers in the quality of earthen-ware being such that in some cases it is 

to distinguish it from china, 

Ninth. We ask this duty on decorated and ornamental goods, because we 
have in this country much talent for the production and decoration of faience, 
limoges, barbotine, and other earthen-ware, as shown by the “ ladies’ art asso- 
ciations” in Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati, Boston, Saint Louis, and 
other cities, opening up a new and elevating field for female employment. 

Tenth, It is the interest of the American people to preserve this industry, be- 
cause its development has reduced the cost of these goods at least 30 per cent. 
below the prices in 1860, when the duty was only po cent. 

Eleventh. The duty proposed by the Ways and Means Committee is an ad- 
vance of scarcely 5 per cent. on white granite , and no adyance on com- 
mon white-ware used by the r man's family (owing to the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission abolishing duties on packages and other charges), and 
is not sufficient, and at best is the very least that will enable the potters to con- 
tinue their business, a number of white-ware manufacturers having either failed 
or been compelled to s nd business during the past year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Themas Maddock & Sons, Coxon & Co., East Trenton Pottery Company, 
Greenwood Pottery Company, City Pottery Company, Isaac Davis, Crescent 
Pottery Company, Eureka Pottery apenye Mercer Pottery Company, Ameri- 
can Crockery Soppan John Moses, Ott & Brewer, Joseph H. Moore, Union 
Pottery Company, the Willets Manufacturing paeo nreo, Mountiord 
& Co., International Pottery Company, Dale & Davis, Enterprise Pottery Com- 


Jersey; West, Hardwick & Co., 
., Knowles, Taylor & Knowles, Wiley & Sons, G. 
Harker & Sons, Godwin & Flintke, Goodwin Brothe! 


hlin, C, O. T n k 
Chetwynd, East Ei |, Ohio; Iwata Bennett, Baltimore, Maryland; Ham- 


New York; James Carr, New Xork ci iiy Citi. Smith A Ell Phoenity fle, Penn’ 
; Wheeling Pottery Company, Wheel- 
ing, West Ee : Steubenville Pottery company Steubenville, Ohio; L, B. 
Beerbouer & Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey; New England Pottery Company, East 
Boston, Massachusetts; Mayer Brothers, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; 

Scott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Tempest, Brockman & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I am a manufacturing potter; I am proud thatI employ, that Ihave 
been enabled thus far to find work for hundreds of honest, intelligent, 
and industrious people, that I have been enabled thus far to pay them 
fair wages, as compared with other mechanics. My ambition for sev- 
enteen years has been to see the pottery industry of the United States 
develop into a great national art industry equal to that of any foreign 
countries, ancient or modern. With all the risks and perplexities in- 
cident to its discoveries and its developments, it is a fascinating busi- 
ness, To me it has been a labor of love. Anything I can do to aid in 
this development will be my glory and my pride. I will assume that 
no one upon this floor desires to see this or any industry destroyed. 
Upon the soil and from the earth of every State in this Union could 
this ind thrive. Adapted to this country beyond all others, an un- 
healthy and unfair foreign competition is destroying its foundation. 
Now, it must be borne in mind that we have never had “ protection,” 
not even “‘incidental protection,” because 40 per cent. ad valorem duty 
can never protect a new industry where there is from 100 to 200 per 
cent. difference in labor. When the 40 percent. duty was put on there 
was no white-ware made in the United States, practically none. It was 
for revenue only. When England had no competition here crockery 
was high, at least 100 per cent. higher than at present. 


Prices of crockery, taken from the books of Oscar Cheesman, importer and 
jobber, New York, in 1860 and in 1882, as sold to the Southern trade, to 
general stores. 


Crockery. 


i 

dozen w. e juen.f Š 
w. g. teas, handled 
fro we Sohansicd 


t 
doz. w. g. oval dishes.. 9 
$2: 


o mm a 


8 doz, w. g. bakers... ait 


9 
1 
1 
- doz. W. g. sugars, 24’s............ 
1 


It will be noticed that the prices in 1860 were 41} per cent. higher than 
in 1880, or over 70 per cent. higher from 1850 to 1860 than to-day. 
Prices in 1859-1860 and in 1882 of an assorted crate of crockery sold to 

the Northern and trade. 


Copy from books of Davenport & Brothers, im and jobbers of crockery 
(Copy Por, New York 19h) 


o mm A 


dozen w. g. plates ... 


9 

1 dozen w. g. bowls, 24's. 

1 dozen w. g. cov'd dishes... i 
1 dozen w. g. sugars, 24's............. 
i dozen w. g. ewers and basins, 9's. 


dozen w. g. chambers, 9's, at $8... 
dozen w. g. soaps and trays, $6.50. 
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Prices of above assorted packages to general country merchants are 
aver 35 per cent. cheaper in 1880 as compared with those of 1860; or, 
to put it in another way, the goods were sold 55} per cent. higher in 


1850 to 1860 than they are to-day. The largest dealers are sold 5 to 
7} cheaper still. 
American manufacturers prices in 1882 to general stores. 
1, pe 
Py 


i 
43 
f 


v g 2 ue A : pika 
3 dozen w. g. aishes..{ QMO Ak NS RAT AG bieessinterteseecsoaseress 20 27 
$2.50 $3.60 $4.75 $6.30 $9 $14.40 
Ce ae 
3 dozen w. g. bakers., 6 7 8 9 \ TLEN steer TE OE 612 

as =e $3.50 $4.60 
9 dozen w. g. plates... 6 7 8 Lapsdesbonsdepis tnvetesestteessieneveceneqaceenpel LATO, 
#110 $1.30 $1.50 
1 dozen w. g. bowls... i) pieced etbassbbens tise S E FII IGY RELE LIAO PRES 1 85 
A tk 
1 dozen w. g. cov’d dishes... A ai ARTA E E AN EE NOR AERES 950 
dozen w. g. sugars, 24’ Le 


dozen w. g. ewers and 
1} dozen w. g. 9's, 
dozen w. g. soaps and 


liai 
e. 


IN G6 (a ccscocsecessonsnecdsoasa sovsesesoveseressinesevotseesonavusepeosanecsesseesn bhesossasoe esesenenenes 

It will be noticed that the prices above are 53 per cent. lower than 
those of O. Cheesman’s in 1860; or, that is tosay, that jobbers of crock- 
ery in New York in 1860 sold ware over 109 per cent. higher than to- 
day. 

At first gold protected us, and English high prices ; now both these 
are taken away. What then stands between our laborand foreign cheap 
labor? Itmust be remembered that the pottery district of England is 
a thriving district compared with some others. This industry above all 
others has the tender solicitude and the nurturing attentions of the 
government and the people. It is an old and honorable industry there. 
Her operatives swarming to our shores indicate it—their intelligence, 
their culture, their refinement is in marked contrast with some branches 
of tradesmen from foreign lands. Theartistic development has been no 
less marked in the production of wares than has been the development, 
the culture, the refinement of the operatives. So if we must build up 
our industry here we must pay proportionately more for labor. Wemust 
offer adequate inducements, or we can not expect such labor to come to 
ourshores. This industry can not be built up without this labor to edu- 
cate us. 

It is proposed to build this wall of protection about this cultivated 
labor, this useful and artistic industry, just high enough for foreign 
competition with foreign cheaper products to flow over the wall ina 
perfect deluge whenever the English market desires. Mustshe be per- 
mitted to flood us with her surplus products, created by cheaper labor 
and sold for less than cost, to suit the whims of her workmen or the 
convenience of her manufacturers or the policy of her government? 
Are we to compensate for low tariff by low wages first, and by loss of an 
industry afterward? A tariff that forces labor down is not a compen- 
satory tariff. Is this the way we are expected to compensate? Is this 
the reward labor is to expect from a reform of the tariff? 

While I am anxiousand ambitious to have our industries built up in 
this country, I am not anxious to see them built up upon the degrada- 
tion and debasement of labor. If we can not protect and elevate labor 
let us pronounce ourselves dependent, abject for foreign wares 
and fabrics; let us close up our factories and our workshops. 

Let us warn the flood of immigration to cease its ever-increasing tide 
and to turn its flood to other shores. Let our millions upon millions of 
artisans return to their homes across the water or to their homes upon 
the hillside or on the plain. Let us acknowledge that we are to be a 
nation of farmers, and that without a market for our pin orany of our 
perishable products. How far will that beremoved from the condition 
of the American Indian? 

But we are called upon to reduce duties on crockery; and who are 
these claimants for the markets of the United States? Are they Ameri- 
cans? No! Do they pay taxes? No! Havethey ever declared their 
intentions to become citizens? No! They are English importers, 
English manufacturers’ agents, sometimes English manufacturers them- 
selves. Theyare English subjects. Whata title they do present tothe 

y heritage of labor’s estate inthis country! Petitions emanating 
in English importers’ offices in New York and Boston and other large 
cities are pouring in here, asking for a reduction of duty on earthen- 
ware. 


Fearing that Congress will see the existing necessity of protecting this 
industry, they have the brazen effrontery to petition for a reduction. 
In order that this necessity may not be seen they throw sand in the 
eyes of the people’s representatives, thinking to retain thereby the ex- 
isting inadequate rate of duty. 


Have English citizens the right to petition the American Congress? 
Are weall fools that we hesitate about this tariff duty on pottery? Are 
we to stand idly by and allow the agents of English manufacturers to 
poison the well-springs of our industrial life? Are we blind, that we 
can not see the deception? Are we children, that these figures and 
facts can not teach us what todo? When we have an industry saving 
to our people millions of dollars each year by its competition, by its ex- 
istence, can not we see the necessity of protecting it against rival gov- 
ernments and rival accymulations of capital, and against labor enslaved 
by inadequate wages? There is a way to compete with the present un- 
healthy prices of English pottery, That way is by robbing labor, by 
reducing wages. Shall we permit this thing to be done? Must the 
American Congress be made a party to this process of debasement of 
American workingmen? Shall we acknowledge that we have done this 
thing with our eyes open? It shall not be done without my indignant 
protest. It shall not be done by my vote. No member within the 
sound of my voice shall have ignorance of the situation for an excuse 
if I can help it here to-day. 

No industry is so worthy in my judgment, none more necessitous. 
Here we have an industry around whose history in this day and gener- 
ation clusters some of the greatest triumphs of scientific and industrial 
art in every nation on earth; an industry which has, by accident of 
war, sprung into existence marvelously in the United States, cultivat- 
ing and enriching every household by its forms of beauty and utility; 
producing in white-ware alone,$5,000,000 worth of ware 60 per cent. 
cheaper than it was produced before the war, and forcing England and 
France to sell the other $7,000,000 worth of our consumption 60 per 
cent. cheaper than was charged us under the old revenue duty of 24 
per cent. before the war, and when no pottery existed in this country — 
a clean saving of $7,200,000 per ‘annum to the people. And are we to 
sitsupinely by whilethis ‘‘ foreign vampire ™ sucks the last drop of blood 
from this child of fortune and of chance? Shall we allow Judge KEL- 
LEY’s English vampire (so dramatically described by him on this floor), 
fattened and strengthened with accumulated capital, to fasten its fangs 
upon the neck of this industry and utterly destroy it before our eyes ? 
Are we friends of labor, are we representatives of the people to suffer 
such dishonor ? 

Mr. CARLISLE. Mr. Chairman, as I am representing or endeavor- 
ing torepresentin this discussion the great body of American consumers, 
and not the manufacturers, I am not able to compete successfully in 
this exhibition of earthen-ware with the gentleman from New Jersey. 
[Langhter.] The ware which I have exhibited to the House is not used 
on the tables of the rich and influential classes of our people, but it is 
to be found in the cabin of every colored man throughout the whole 
South. Upon this ware it is now proposed to impose a duty of 65 per 
cent., equivalent to the rate proposed to be put upon the very finest 
ware which the gentleman can produce in his establishment or which 
can be produced anywhere in the oldest establishments of Europe. It is 
an ad valorem rate, it is true, but there is no semblance of justice or 
equity in the imposition of such an enormous rate of duty on this cheap 
and common class of goods. 

The gentleman to-day concedes what he denied last Saturday, that 
this ware is in use in this country, although he says not to a very great 
extent. His statement last Saturday, when he interrupted my re- 
marks, was that this ware had not been in use in this country for 
twenty years. 

Mr. BREWER. Painted ware? 

Mr. CARLISLE. To-day he states it is in use, although not to any 
great extent. 

Mr. BREWER. Not the painted ware we use to-day. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Is not this in use to-day? The gentleman can go 
into any store and he will find it in every one of them. 

Mr. BREWER. They will not sell 50 cents of that ware to $1,000: 
worth of the other. 

Mr. CARLISLE. They may not in the gentleman’s country, but 
they do in certain sections of the country where the people are poor and 
not able to buy the ware which the gentleman sees on the tables of his 
constituents in Trenton. 

You now propose for the protection of struggling American industries 
to impose this enormous duty. Yes, sir; they are struggling, and we 
find them here day after day struggling to wring the last possible cent 
out of the consumers who are compelled to use their products. 

The gentleman himself has been engaged in this particular manu- 
facture for seventeen years, and says he can make no profit out of it. - 
He presents to us another instance of an attempt on the part of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to tax the people of the country to sup- 
port an unprofitable industry. 

Mr. BREWER. Are the people taxed when they get their ware 65 
cents cheaper? 


Mr. CARLISLE. If the imposition of this duty would have the ten- 


dency to bring down the priceof this ware the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey would be the last one who would ask to have itimposed. [Laughter 
and applause.] His interest lies in another direction. He proposes 
to tax its importation in order to increase the price and make a profit 
out of the business which he says now yields only 3 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky ex- 


Mr. KELLEY. 
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hibited the lowest grade of the ware to be touched by thisamendment, 
a low grade which is passing away under the improving and refining 
influence of protection. I show hereanother specimen of earthen-ware. 
Here, sir, isan article in which there are 50 cents worth of American clay 
and more than $74 of wages to American labor; and had not gentlemen 
been told it was our white earthen-ware the production of which we are 
trying to stimulate, they would have supposed it was imported china- 
ware. 

Here is another specimen of the same kind; and small articles like 
this are made so cheap they not only stimulate and reward American 
labor but grace the homes of well-paid American laborers. 

Sir, this ware was made at Green Point, New York, and the labor of 
which I spoke was exclusive of the designing which had been prepared 
in advance for u and Larges oe, ey ee at 

Here, sir, is employment for the gifted child, gifted wi e quali- 
ties of the artist, trained in Ohio in the school of established by 
generous men and women for training the children from the public 
schools who disclose that kind of genius and for the training of women, 
and all that isasked is that American labor and American genius shall be 
protected in the American market, that we may have free trade among 
ourselves by guarding our mat our skill, ourgenius, ourindustry, 
while they are infants, against the imperial results of France and Ger- 


many. 

Gentian sneeringly ask if this is an infant; and they are answered, 
yes, it is only 17 years old. Read the hi of the works, of 
France, that have had the patronage of monarchies and empires and of all 
the schoolsof artin France. Letus by a liberal protective policy enable 
our own people to proceed with these works. Let us make forms of 
beauty and grace familiar to ourown people. Let us manufacture these 
beantiful goods on the scale of American wages, and we shall attract the 
best porcelain artists from France and Germany and Austria and the 
best workmen in this department of industry from the ancient establish- 
ments of Great Britain. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, we are told in Roman history that 
when Cato wanted to rouse the Roman senate and excite them toa raid 
on Carthage, he brought the beautiful Cart ian figs to the senate 
and paraded them in view of the senate and the populace of Rome, tell- 
ing them, ‘‘Senators, behold the beautiful growth of that land; behold 
the figs of Carthage, growing in a country but three days’ sail from the 
Roman Empire, and not yet under the dominion of the Roman senate.” 
And all students of history will remember that he invariably closed his 
eloquent speeches with the words, ‘‘delenda est Carthago.’’ 

Mr. Chairman, history is repeating itself in our day. We are shown 
in this which should be the audience chamber of the people of this coun- 
try the magnificient vases of pottery which are brought in here and ex- 
hibited to the great council of the nation. Its lawgivers here assem- 
bled making laws for the people, for the vast masses of our countrymen, 
are treated to a sight of the productions of elegance and refinement, and 
the only question to be submitted is, how much robbery will you ex- 
act from the people to build up these magnificent establishments, and 
how much further will you go to take possession of the ‘‘Carthagenian 
figs’? which are thus temptingly held out to your gaze? 

Mr. Chairman, there is somebody else in the United States interested 
in the subject of taxation besides these gentlemen who manufacture and 
use such articles. There is a class that does not appear at the bar of 
this House. They do not come into this audience presence and press 
here the appeal for their struggling industries and for the labor of their 
hands. They are excluded from this presence, and their petitions gen- 
erally have little effect. They are the great mass of the people of the 
United States. For them and in their behalf I desire to raise my voice 
to-day. They are men who do not make 3 per cent. by their toil. It 
is their proud privilege alone to support the great burdens of taxa- 
tion which you impose upon them and which you extort from them by 
this most infamous system of duties—not for revenue, not for the sup- 
port of the Government, not for the amelioration of their condition, but 
to enlarge certain individual interests, to build up protected industries, 
to help non-paying and non-prosperous und i and to make the 
monopolists richer at the expense of the public purse. 

We have no rightto do anything of the kind. Onur province here per- 
tains to an entirely different sphere, and I confess that I am unable to 
conceive how any man can stand upon this floor in justification of that 
miserable policy which makes these raids upon the public purse of the 
country. You do not give anything in this way to the laborer. You 
donot benefit him by your protection. You go into the market and 
hire him at the cheapest farthing that you can possibly get him at, 
and cut down his wages time after time and year after year, under that 
beautiful protective system, and then turn him out to starve when he 
is no longer able to be of service to you. Or your associations of capi- 
tal can make combinations to bring about a higher market; then they 
will put out the fires of their furnaces and their founderies and their 
workshops, in all of the industries of the land, never hesitating for a 
moment to turn loose three or four thousand laboring men upon the 
country without work, without wages, and whose families must suffer 
and starve for want of the actual means of life. This *s plunder, and 


A 


nothing else, of the laboring men; and you are doing it forthe benefit of 
the arr nes and the protected classes. 

But it is not only wrong in that respect, Mr. Chairman. When we 
come down to the question of our foreign commeree we do a double 
wrong to our people who are exporting our American products and who 
need the foreign market. Look at the great body of that exportation 
and see the fact, the startling fact, that 85 per cent. of our products is 
sent from the men who toil in the fields. What do our manufacturers 
add to the great bulk of that foreign commerce? You are protecting 
them; you are offering them large inducements. They are at our doors 
here, and stick like leeches to the public Treasury. They do not help 
foreign trade. They donot build up yourcountry. It is the men who 
till the fields, the farmers of the country, raising and shipping their 
cotton, their wheat, and corn, and all other agricultural products, which 
make the bulk of our foreign commerce and which give wealth and im- 
portance tous asa nation. They are the men that need protection, and 
these are the men that you are Piling taxation upon to-day without 
stint. Do you afford them profitable employment by your system, 
onerous, unjust, burdensome, and oppressiveasitis? Where is the ben- 
efit that you confer upon them, unless it is, as I have said, the proud priv- 
ilege that they enjoy of standing under all your burdens and supporting 
the Government by your oppressive and unjust system of taxation ? 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to favor the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and I desire to call the attention of the committee to 
the pending amendment. We have been entertained by exhibitions of 
beautiful pottery and vases and other things by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, one of which he has on his desk now before him, and I 
really do not know what you would call it. 

Mr. KELLEY. I sup) the gentleman from Ilinois would call it 
acuspidor. [Laughter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A ecuspidor. Fer the laboring people of this 
country, I suppose. [Laughter and cyplause. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do not they vant clean floors ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The laboring men that I represent have no such 
costly spittoons in their houses. Great laughter, ] 

Mr. BREWER. That is the difference. They have in my district. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; that is just what is the matter. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey repres.nts capitalists and monopolists who 
can afford spittoons worth $100 apiece. 

r Ly BREWER. But the gentleman says the laborers are not bene- 
ted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And he is one of the gentlemen here who is ask- 
ing us to im a burden upon the people in order that those whom he 

resents, the aristocrats and the monopolists, may spit in a vase that 
costs $125. [Great laughter.) To use cuspidors, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania calls them, that are dazzling to the eyes. 

Mr. REED. It does not dazzle your eyes, but it attracts your atten- 
tion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman can have that brilliant remark 
recorded in the midst of my I do not know what it was. 

Mr. REED. It will shine beautifully in such surroundings by con- 
trast. [Laughter.] . 

Mr. SPRINGER. Everything the gentleman does shines beautifully, 
even his 20 per cent. duty on lumber. 

The object of the pending amendment is to transfer from the clause- 
in question the articles of crockery and stone ware, the cheap articles, 
to the other paragraph, in which they would be taxed under the present 
law 40 per cent, ad valorem. i 

The gentlemen say they are representing the labor interests of the 
country. There appeared before the Tariff Commission a gentleman au- 
thorized to represent the Metropolitan Industrial League. That league 
was composed of very rich manufacturers and protectionists, and they 
p a schedule which they desired to have adopted for the guidance 
of the Committee on Ways and Means of this House. That schedule 
proposed that these two items beput under the clause to betaxed 40per 
cent. ad valorem, as under the present law. That was a protectionist 
organization. It had an expert to examine all of these questions, and 
that expert and that organization made a report to the Tariff Com- 
mission and recommended that these two items be put in the clause 
taxed at 40 per cent. ad valorem. The Committee on Ways and Means ' 
has increased it from 40 per cent. to 65 per cent. ad valorem. That is, 
the majority of the committee has done so. : 

Asareason for proposing this rate this Metropolitan Industrial League 
submitted a statement of Mr. Thomas C. Smith, president of the Union 
Pottery Works, in which, in reference to the clause next following this, 
but upon the same subject, he said: 

The present duty of 45 per cent. on white china should not be altered, as it is 
preferable to have a low and permanent rate of duty than a temporary high 
rate of duty, with the certain prospect of a lowering of that high rate in a few 
years and again agitating this question. 

That is what is proposed now in regard to this rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 
pired; and the time for debate allowed by order of the House on the 
pending paragraph and amendments thereto is exhausted. The ques- 
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tion is on the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAR- 
LISLE], which the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 500 strike out the words “ earthen, stone, and crockery.” 


The question being taken, there were—ayes 77, noes 110. 
Mr. TUCKER. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 78, noes 
105. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 508 strike out “65” and insert “55; ™ so it will read: 

“China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and ve Bote ye includ 
plaques, ornaments, charms, vases, and statuettes, painted, printed, and gild i 
-or otherwise decorated or ornamented in any manner, 55 per cent. ad valorem." 

Mr. CARLISLE. The rate is now 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

The question being taken on Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment, it was not 

to. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I now move to amend by striking out “65” and 
inserting ‘‘60;’? and on that I want a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 107. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. HASKELL were 
appointed. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 77, noes 
00 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
The Clerk read the following paragraph: 
China, porcelain, parian, and bisque ware, plain white, and not ornamented 
or decorated in any manner, 55 per cent, ad valorem. 
Mr. TUCKER. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out " fifty-five ” and insert “ forty-five.” 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, the rate in my amendment is the 
present rate upon this article. I have already said in a few remarks I 
made a while ago that there has been by the proposed bill a reduction 
of rates upon the raw materials that enter into this manufacture. I 
want to say another word upon that subject. 3 

The amount of raw material that enters into these manufactures is 
on the average from 45 to 50 per cent., and the amount of labor from 50 
to 55 per cent. Now, sir, the amount of duty upon the raw material 
that enters into these manufactures—a great amount of it is free—does 
not average more than 15 per cent. upon that raw material. If, then, 
you take $45 of raw material, 55 per cent. upon that will be about $7— 
the advantage that the foreign manufacturer has over the domestic man- 
ufacturer in the raw material. Then upon $100 worth of the manu- 
factured article you must give an advantage to the home manufacturer 
of $7 for his raw material. Now, take $7 for the raw material from the 
$45, and you leave $38 for the labor. But $38 on 50 per cent. of labor 
in the product is largely over 75 per cent. of advantage to the laborer 
of this country. And I apprehend it can not be shown by any labor 
statistics that can be produced that the difference between the price of 
labor abroad and of labor here in this work is as great as 75 per cent. 
So the duty I propose of 45 per cent. will fully protect the laborer and 
manufacturer against the enhanced price of the raw material he uses. 
But the duty proposed by this bill, 55 per cent., would raise the amount 
of protection demanded for labor to something over 90 per cent. on the 
labor involved init. We know that will not go into the laborer’s pocket, 
because the laborer in this branch of industry never gets more than 
$340 a year, which for fifty-two weeks in a year is less than $7 a week; 
and there can not bé that difference between the wages given American 
labor in this manufacture and the wages given to the foreign labor. 
Therefore 45 per cent. will fully protect the American laborer and give 
the manufacturer a fair profit. But if you take the perenne o duty 
asked for by this bill you give the laborer no more, but ce the 
profits of the manufacturer at the expense of the great consuming class 
of the country. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I want to sayonlya single word and then Ishall 
ask fora vote. The proposition of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER] isto reduce the duty proposed by the Tariff Commission by 
15 per cent. and the duty proposed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means by 10 percent. I trust the amendment will not prevail. 

The amendment of Mr. TUCKER was not agreed to upon a division— 
ayes 52, noes 56. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All other earthen, stone, and crockery ware, white, glazed, or edged, com- 
of earthy or mineral substances, not specially enumerated or provided for 
n this act, 55 per cent, ad valorem. 


Mr. MORRISON. I move to strike out ‘55’? and insert *'50,’’ as 
the rate of duty ad valorem on the articles mentioned in the paragraph 


just read. 
The importer of these besides the 50 percent, duty which he 


would be compelled to pay for the privilege of importing them, will be 


1 


required to pay in addition the cost of transportation, charges, and adl 
such about which we have sufficient information to enable us 
to state that they will amount, as generally conceded, to at least 17} 
percent. Therefore, before these goods can be sold in our market in 
competition with the home production, the importer must pay a tax 
amounting to 67} per cent. 

Now, it seems to me that we are forgetting what 50 per cent. duty 
means. When we impose a duty of 50 per cent. that which without 
the duty would cost $2 with the duty will cost three. Then it means 
simply that whoever earns $3 in other employments and invests it in 
earthen-ware gives $1 in duty to the Government or pays the bounty it 
yields to the potter. In other words, out of every three days’ earnings 
or wages invested in this earthen-ware one goes for taxes or for profit— 
not for wages. 

It does seem to me that any industry which is not and can not be 
made self-supporting when you compel those who sell in competition 
with it to pay a tax or duty of 50 per cent. is hardly worth protecting. 
Industries that can not be and are not sustained when you give them 
the benefit of one-third of the earnings of othcr industries, which are 
invested in them, are hardly worth sustaining. If it is true that this 
industry is still so feeble and we are so deficient in skill or natural ad- 
vantages that we can not produce these artieles with such a bounty, 
then itis hardly worth being protected at all, and we had better go into 
some other business. But it is not true. 

Mr. McKINLEY. That bounty has reduced the cost on this article 
to the consumer 50 per cent. already. 

Mr. ROBESON, I want to ask the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
MORRISON) a simple question. I understand this to be a nominal in- 
crease of 15 per cent. on this ware. 

Mr. CARLISLE. Fifteen per cent. added to 40 per cent., the present 
rate of duty, is more than a 15 per cent. increase. 

Mr. ROBESON. Iunderstand that this bill proposes to take off of this 
ware present duties and charges amounting to 174 per cent.; so that it 
is in fact a reduction from the present rate of duty of 2} per cent. 

Mr. MORRISON. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBESON. Oh, yes. And thatis the reduction on the plainest 
ware, the commonest ware, the ware which comes home nearest to the 
poor le. 

Now, I have heard a great deal about taxing the consumers when you 
raise the price of labor. Sir, if you keep up the price of labor you keep 
up the profit of everybody that works. If you tax the consumer you 
do no injury toany one except to those who do not labor; that is all. If 
you increase the wages of an American laborer by keeping him em- 
ployed, he can afford to buy the necessaries of life, and the increased 
tax, if there be any, on the consumer will fall upon the man who does 
not work, upon the man who has an independent income and purchases 
the articles he desires without labor. 

Mr. MORRISON. I have answered the argumentof the gentleman 
so often that I do not care to answer it again. I merely want to con- 
trovert his facts, as he affords me that privilege. 

He says that the rate proposed here in this bill is an actual reduction 
of duties by 2} percent. In that the gentleman is mistaken. This 
bill proposes to increase the rate of duty from 40 to 55 per cent. Now, 
if he will correct his arithmetic a little he will find that that is an in- 
creased rate of duty at 37} per cent. And if he will subtract 17} per 
cent. from 37} per cent. he will see that there isstill an increase of duty 
of 20 per cent. 

Mr. ROBESON. Yes; butitis17} percent. on the whole value; not 
upon the duty. 

Mr. MORRISON. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts). 
debate upon the pending amendment has been exhausted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word. The gentle- 
man from New Jersey has argued that we must so protect these indus- 
tries that they can compete with like industries in other countries, and 
that in order so to do we must compensate for the difference in wages 
between this country and others by means of duties. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BREWER] was one of the wit- 
nesses before the Tariff Commission. In the remarks which he made 
before that commission he submitted a statement of the average earn- 
ings of laborers in the potteries of England and laborers in the potteries 
of this country. He stated that the average earnings of laborers in the 
potteries of England was $8.69 per week; and in this country the aver- 
age was $18.50 per week. Now, thatis the statement which was made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey before the Tariff Commission, and 
I presume he adheres to it now. 

Mr. BREWER. That is correct. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, if that rate of wages was paid in this coun- 
try to laborers, there being employed nowin the potteries of this coun- 
try 9,000 laborers, the whole amount paid for wages of pottery laborers 
in a year would be $8,644,000. The value of all the products of the 
potteries of this country has been stated at $7,942,729, $700,000 less 
than the amount of wages paid to the laborers in that industry. 

‘Now, it is an utter impossibility that these manufacturers, besides 
paying for raw material and insurance, and besides the interest on their 
money, should have paid out in wages to their laboring men $700,000 
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more than the total value of the products which they created. Itseems, 


therefore, that there are a class of witnesses who prove too much fur 
their case. What is shown by the table submi by the Census Bu- 
reau? It shows that the whole amount of wages paid by the potteries 
of this country to laborers during the census year was $3,279,000, and 
that the average was only $345 per annum for each laborer. That is 
less than $1 a day, counting Sunday; it is less than $7 a week. 

These are the facts obtained when the officers of the Government go 
around to collect information; but when you come before the Tariff 
Commission with a lot of statements for the purpose of building up a 
gigantic system of monopoly, you attempt to prove that wages are 113 
per cent. more in this country than they are in Europe for thesameclass 
of labor; and then you ask a tariff amounting to the exclusion of the 
foreign article in order to enable these industries to prosper. 

As was said by the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. Kasson] yesterday, it 
is not the policy of this Government to foster industries local in their 
nature and which are unprofitable without it. This is an unprofitable 
industry, as stated by the gentleman from New Jersey himself. He 
stated that he has been in business the last seventeen years. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the gentleman will not quote mein that form. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I quoted you in the form in which you stated your 
position yesterday. 

Mr. KASSON. No, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘The poetan I knew would not stand toit v 
long; but still it ought to be good for twenty-four hours. [Laughter. 

This industry, according to thestatement of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, who is largely interested in it, does not pay. He said that he 
has been losing money in this business for the last five years. Now, if 
this industry, with a protection of 50 per cent. ad valorem, does not pay 
him for the capital and labor and skill which he has invested, I invite 
him to “go West” and raise corn, and ‘‘grow up with the country.” 
He can go into the farming business there and make something at least, 
while in the business he is now engaged in he says he can make noth- 
ing. HW seems to me it is impossible to devise a system of national 
protection which will make profitable that which the gentleman says, 
from his own experience, is not profitable as an industry of this coun- 


I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MULDROW. Irenewtheamendment. Mr. Chairman, I have 
watched with some degree of interest the progress of this debate, and 
have been struck from time to time with the inconsistency of members 
when their speeches and their conductiscompared. We have found too 
little consistency upon both sides of this Chamberin regard to the car- 
dival principles underlying this tariff bill. 

Whenever you strike one peculiar interest in any section the members 
living in the region where that interest is located rally to its support, 
and whenever any such interest is thus touched upon you generally 
find that same general principle which has been contended for is ig- 
nored. 

In regard to the question whether we should reduce or increase taxa- 
tion I stand in favor of reduction, and whenever we reach any branch 
-of industry touched by this bill I intend to attempt to be consistent. 
I stand for a reduction of duty all along the line wherever it can be 
made without injury to material interests which ought to be regarded 
_ to some extent, and perhaps incidentally protected, where that follows 
in establishing a revenue tariff. 

Sir, why should the advocates of a tariff for revenue favor protection 
-on sugar or on rice or on turpentine when they are in favor of no pro- 
tection or anything else? [Applause.] 

I stand here to advocate those ideas which I believe to be right upon 
principle; and favoring reduction of taxation, I shall favor it whether 
it pinch the toes of a man from the South or one from the North. 

want cheap machinery for the benefit of the Northern manufacturer 
-and cheap machinery for the benefit of the s ing manufactures of 
the South. I want cheap machinery so that we can have cheap products 
for the consumer North and South. 

In reference to the proposition now before the committee, we find 
that wherever there is already under the present tariff a duty so highasto 
prohibit importation there is no increase, but in almost every case 
where the duty is not prohibitory or nearly so the bill now under con- 
sideration provides for a greater duty. Why, sir, the importation of 
common earthen-ware yielded last year to the Government only about 
$9,000 of revenue, and there the present rate is unchanged. But when 
we come to the next article, which yields a substantial revenue for the 
support of the Government, this bill proposes to increase the rate of 
duty so as to practically inhibit the importation of that. 

How can this be in the interest of the consumersof thiscountry? You 
propose not only to levy a tax which will prohibit the introduction of 
the commonest class of these earthen-ware goods, but you go a step be- 
yond that and levy a tariff upon the common iron-stone china and crock- 
ery which are in the households of many laboring men among us. 

Now, sir, let us, if we favor the protection of labor, have some regard 
for all the labor in the country and not one particular class of labor. 
‘The people must be fed all over this land who are not engaged in man- 
ufacturing industries, who are not found at the forges, nor in the iron 
-and coal mines of Pennsylvania, Alabama, and elsewhere. The farm- 


ers of the land should haye some consideration and their interests im 
some d subserved by the legislation of this Congress. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

By unanimous consent the pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. MORRISON’S amendment was rejected. f 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i k, roofing tile, not enu- 

merated or provided for in this aan, 20 per teak MA valaan S T n7 

Mr. CARLISLE. I move to strike out ‘‘20’’ and insert ‘‘10.”’ It 
seems to me that 10 per cent. on an article of this character is suffi- 
cient. It isa heavy article, the cost of transportation is very 
and the consequent natural and geographical protection is very 
I do not think there is much to be gained to the laboring men of this 
country by imposing a duty of 20 per cent. on fire-brick, and I hope 
gentlemen will consent to let it go at 10 per cent. 

Mr. CARLISLE’S amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr.GUENTHER. I move to strike out in line 526 the words ‘‘one 
and one half cent per pound,” and in lieu thereof toinsert ‘‘35 per cent. 
ad valorem.’? 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of protecting our home industries to 
such an extent as to enable our citizens engaged in them to compete 
with the products of foreign man and make a fair and legiti- 
mate profit after paying the laborer such wages as are considered rea- 
sonable and just in the United States. I am, however, decidedly op- 
posed to a protective tariff which does more, believing that thereby 
nobody is benefited but the capitalist who furnishes the money to carry 
on the business—that the laborer will not receive a cent more whether 
his employer makes 25 or 100 per cent. on his investment. That class 
of legislation enables a few to shift the people’s money into their own 
pockets—it makes the rich richer, the poor poorer. 

When the people of this country asked for a revision of the tariff, it 
was done because they felt that the time had passed when it was neces- 
sary to protect and encourage our industries as much as we deemed 
advisable during and after the war when many industries were in their 
infancy and the necessaries of life were very high. I never heard it 
said until very lately, that the glass industry required more protection 
than it enjoyed already. 

Take thisitem underconsideration. Weimported last year of empty 
bottles of all kinds $219,743.72 worth. The duty thereon was 35 per 
cent. I donot know how much of this class of goods we manufact- 
ured. All I can find is that we manufactured $21,154,571 worth ex- 
clusive of cut, stained, and ornamented glass. 

Mr. Bodine, the president of the National Glass Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, whom I met in this Capitol last week looking after the inter- 
ests of the poor glass manufa informed me that there were man- 
ufactured in the United States last year of quart bottles alone, used— 
horribile dictu—for bottling heer, 25,000 I am informed that 
the quantity of pints is ten times as great, which would be 2,500,000 
gross. Besides, there were many other kinds and sizes of green and 
colored bottles, vials, demijohns, carboys, pickle or preserve jars, and 
other plain, molded, or pressed green and colored bottles. 

The importation of the very small amount, $220,000 worth, of glass- 
ware, embracing all these articles just enumerated, served to keep prices 
made by our manufacturers in somewhat reasonable bounds. 

That is exactly what these gentlemen of the National Glass Manu- 
facturers’ Association object to. They want the field all for themselves, 
so that their combination can dictate prices ad libitum, Of course they 
profess to have solely the interests of the poor workingman at heart; he 
is always pabed to the front when the interests of the capitalists re- 
quire it. But these gentlemen knew that Congress would not consent 
to have the tariffincreased. So some sleight-of-hand performance, some 
hocus-pocus must be resorted to. The world wants to deceived; ergo, 
decipitur. A change from an ad valorem to a specific duty in this case 
might accomplish the purpose. ‘‘ Eureka!” cries the poor, down-trod- 
den glass-king. Now, what will be the result of this change? 

A specific duty of 1} cents per pound amounts to over 100 per cent. 
ad valorem. I could show it to the satisfaction of every gentleman on 
this floor had I the time. AsI have not, you will have to take my 
word forit. I canassure you that I have investigated this subject fully, 
accurately, and dispassionately. This proposed specific would raise the 
price of preserve-jars per d costing the consumer now $1.50, to at 
least $1.75. A dozen of ‘‘ Protector?’ preserve-jars weighs about nine- 
teen pounds. The additional duty being 1 cent per pound, these jars 
would cost the dealer 19 cents more. He, of course, would charge the 
consumer at least 25 cents over present prices. Now, if you impose the 
indefensible, high specific duty, a farmer's Wife buying in the fall of the 
year a dozen—— 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ERRETT. I rise to oppose the amendment. 


The gentleman 
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from Wisconsin, in presenting his figures, presented the figures of im- 
porters and not of the custom-houses. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I have not presented the figures of importers. 

Mr. ERRETT. Nothing else, because there is no other authority 
for them. Thatis wherethey came from; I have seen them before.~ In 
the returns to the Treasury Department from the custom-houses there is 
no separate account kept of bottlesimported. They come in under the 
general glass schedule at 30 pe cent. ad valorem as glass and all de- 
scriptions of glass, and not as bottles. There is nothing in the returns 
of the Treasury Department to show the number of bottles imported 
and the rate per cent. of duty on them, and hence the gentlemen’s fig- 
ures are entirely delusive. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the history of the importation of bottles from 
Belgium, where all these bottles are made, is that they are not sent 
here to purchasers at all, but shipped by the manufacturers of Belgium, 
who form a syndicate themselves, to their agents in New York at what- 
ever price they choose toput in their invoices, and they pay 30 per cent. 
ad valorem on that price; and that is all the duty they pay. And to 
impose an ad valorem duty is simply to play into the hands of the Bel- 
gium manufacturers, who employ the cheapest labor to be found on the 
continent of Europe. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the manufacture of glass bottles nearly all 
the money employed is paid for labor. About 60 per cent. of the ex- 
pense of manufacturing ps bottles for labor, and 30 per cent. for 
materials and the other'10 per cent. for incidental expenses. 

And the difficulty —— 

Mr. BAYNE. The labor on the material. 

Mr. ERRETT. Yes, the labor on the material, so that whatever 
protection is afforded here is afforded to the laborer and not to the mo- 
nopolist. Now, instead of making an appeal here for the poor manu- 
facturer of this country, the gentleman is really making his appeal for 
the manufacturer of Belgium and the beer bottlers of country who 
get their bottles by an evasion of the dutiesand the customs through the 

of the Belgian manufacturers and their agents in this country. 
(Mr. Domra rose.] Has my time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining if he 
desires to occupy it. 

Mr. ERRETT. I wish only to say that the manufacturers of glass 
bottles here have eves a By agave duty upon bottles, because of the 
impossibility of collecting a rate of duty upon the ad valorem basis. 
For it is true that the manufacturer in ium, who employs women 
and children in labor, ships his bottles and is shipping them at a nomi- 
nal rate to an agent in New York and paying 30 per cent. ad valorem on 
the nominal rate as well as the charges, and they are sold through his 
agent in this country; so that not a bottle imported in that way comes 
in under the tariff system or has been bought directly in Belgium. 

Mr. DEUSTER. I move to strike out the last word. 

I desire to say but a few words in support of the amendment, and to 
present before doing so the following petition, signed by a large num- 
ber of importers of bottles, showing the remarkable increase of duty 
by changing the present rate to 1} cents per pound: 

New York, January 5, 1883. > 
To the honorable the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. : 


proposition made in pa h 


the United States, respectfully Spey to your honorable committee that the 
of 1} cents 


Marks, 
One gross bottles, value . «+ 13.00 
Commission, 2} per cent. aes) 


EDGR GO OE OE CUR OEE AETERNE IE eencgnenatmevnrgsn sopcheses stanton bb eho 1a 


The mark equals 23.80 cents. 
The proposed new rate of 1} cents per pound would be as follows: weight of 
1 gross bottles=216 pounds; atl} cents, $3.24; which isan increase in duty of very 


— 200 per cent. 

As it seems evident that, in view of the fact that the intention of the measure 
was to decrease duties, there must have been some misapprehension on the part 
of the commission, and as the present duty of 35 cent, imposes an entirely 
unnecessary burden upon American producers using our bottles, we lly 
bad upon your honorable committee the reduction of the duty on these bottles 
to bd cent, ad valorem, 

your petitioners will ever pray. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks of my friend from Wisconsin [ Mr. GuEN- 
THER] and his carefully collated facts deserve fullest consideration for 
the thought and study that have been given tothe subject. I will add 
but a few facts and figures showing that this increase of duty amounts 
to nearly 200 per cent. Letus compare the prices of bottles under the 
present and the proposed rate: 


A gross of bottles is valued at New York at $3.17, or 2.20 cents per bottle. The 
duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem is $1.11, or .77 cent per bottle. Add that to the 


$8.17 and we obtain a total of $4.28 per gross, or 2.97 cents per bottle, the present 
market price. 


The bottles which our brewers use 1 t pene each,or sTo: ERUAN mere 
uty on nstead 


instead of .77 cent. "Add the $3.24 to the New 


are brewers who bottle over 100,000 barrels annually. 


T have failed so far to learn upon what valid ground the proposed 
enormous increase of duty upon that particular article is based. The 
Tariff Commission in its report refers to the subject simply in this way: 

ot pot eee cata h ri. lain. sea a arenan views oo dies 
wo! of the paragraph coverin; , mold, an 4 
or lime glass-ware, and The adopelon ore. Specificinsteaal of an Saloran duty, 
which we believe to be as low as it can be put and permit the continuance 
theman urehere. (Reportof Tariff Commission, 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, the thinkin: 
titled to some more substantial proof of the necessity for ac e from 
a protective tariff of 35 per cent. ad valorem, which has been the rate 
for so many years, and during which this industry has not met with 
the threatened destruction, to the prohibitive rate of 1} cents per pound, 
or nearly 200 per cent. increase, than the mere statement that we thereby 
only ‘‘ permit the continuance of the manufacture here.’’ With the 
exception of tobacco and liquors, upon which as the most important 
taxable articles of luxury the duties are necessarily highest, all our 
tariff schedules fall singularly close on an average ad valorem rate of 
duty of 50 per cent., which is also themaximum rate accepted by those 
favoring an average ad valorem rate of duty. 

A perusal of the debate upon the same subject in the Senate some 
days ago would give one almost the impression that the advocates of 
this prohibitive measure had thought it more prudent not to acknowl- 
edge at first the full extent of the increase. proposing the estab- 
lishment of the rate of 1} cents per pound, Senator MILLER, of New 
York, said: 

One and a half cents per pound is the rate recommended the commissio: 

papo by ission, 


Mr. WiLLrams. Will the r tell me what is the difference really 
the specific duty he proposes and the ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. in the 


bill? 
Mr. MILLER, of New York. I am scarcely able to answer that ion. I have 


sought for information upon it; but I find that in the iana Serpa of all this 
class of goods, or the greater portion of them, the same condition of affairs ex- 
ists as does in to porcelain-ware, that the manufacturers on the other 
e a price in Europe, and make it delivered in New York or 
at the works where the bottles are to be used in this country. 

Mr, WILLIANs. I ask the question simply because as a — proposition E 
prefer the ad valorem where it can be properly applied; but sometimes there 
are 1l reasons why a specific duty might be better than an ad valorem one. 

Mr. Beck, My information ison acard I have in my hand, to this effect : 

“The pro; tion is to increase from about 30 per cent, to nearly 100 percent." 

* * . + * Ld . 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to amend the proposition made by the Senator from 
New York by making the rate 1 cent a pound instead of 1} cents, 

The Committee on Finance examined this question very thoro ly and I 
think were jone willing that the duty should be made 1 cent a pound, but were 
equally unwilling to go beyond that, believing that 1 cent a pound was an adequate 
duty upon these articles, 

Mr. Chairman, as I was not prepared to discuss this subject to-day, I 
have not the data on hand to prove what I believe to be a fact, that the 
amount of duty derived from this article at the present rate equals the 
entire amount of the product of the same in this country. But that 
being the case, the question presents at once a very different aspect. 
For here we propose to go to work “‘ protecting” a iri eis Ab A small 
industry, one that has been able to get along so far without a prohibit- 
ive import duty, and by doing so we endanger a far greater and more 
important home industry, that of the manufacture of export beer. 

That industry has grown to enormous proportions during the past few 
years. Our American beer goes to Mexico, South America, Australia, 
and even to Europe. It can only be exported safely in bottles. Thus 
the latter become to this important industry exactly what to others raw 
materials are, namely, one of the constituent elements of the exported 
article. If protection does at all ‘‘protect,’’ it should permit some 
equitable way of harmonizing conflicting interests by imposing highest 
rates where the more important industries demand it, and lowest rates 
where these interests permit it. Our American beer must compete in 
the foreign markets with the products of England, of Germany, and 
other countries where these same glass-wares are manufactured cheaply, 
and to compel them to pay such an exorbitant rate upon bottles would 
therefore virtually be a blow against our exporting interests, and make 
that competition abroad difficult, if not crippleit very seriously. I hope 
the amendment will prevail. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally; and Mr. REED having taken the: 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMP- 
sox, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed a joint 
resolution (S. R. 132) authorizing the Public Printer to remove 
material from the Government Printing Office; in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

TARIFF. 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. BAYNE. Irise toopposetheamendment. Oncof the very best 
opportunities that will be given to Congress is now given to vote their 


is. Doc. 6, part1, page 14.) 
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sympathy with labor. I have heard on both sides of this Hall, and I 
am glad to hear it from gentlemen on the Ways and Means Committee, 
and from others on that side of the House, as well as from gentlemen 
-on this side, an avowed sympathy with American labor. And I say, 
knowing the facts and knowing them well, that they will not have a 
better opportunity throughout this whole tariff cr, pean for voting 
their sympathy with American labor than they will have by support- 
ing the report of the committee on this particular paragraph of the 
bill. 

There is no work, sir, I think in which our people are engaged in this 
country that is more trying to the men employed in it than this work 
of glass-blowing and man ing bottles. Theaverage of life of the 
glass blower is very short; the rate of wages is high but the labor severe 
in every particle of it. Ninety per cent. of the cost of the product is 
pure, unadulterated labor. 

Mr. DUNN. That seems to be the rate on everything. 

Mr. BAYNE. That may or may not be as to other things. Iam 
not speaking of them now. I have not so stated, because machinery 
enters largely into the manufacture of many other things enumerated 
in this tariff legislation; butin this article it bears but little part. This 
particular kind of work must be done almost wholly by labor. 

Now, sir, the rate of duty proposed by this bill is simply equivalent 
to the rate of duty that has been imposed upon ordinary window-glass, 
and yet the labor in manufacturing this particular kind of glass into 
bottles is more consuming, trying, and far greater than the manufacture 
of the ordinary window-glass. The rate per cent. on these bottles is 
just the same as it is on the ordinary window-glass, and yet the labor 
of making them, as I have said, is far x 

Sir, I want to call the attention of Congress to this fact, that although 
the rate of duty has been 1} cents per pound on ordinary window- 
glass since the enactment of the Morrill tarif? bill, one-fourth of the ordi- 
nary window-glass consumed in this country during the last ten years 
has been imported into the country, and the home factories have only 
i abont three-fourths of what was consumed in this country. 

t does that argue? It argues to the inevitable conclusion that there 
is nothing whatever prohibitory in the duties proposed to be put on 
these articles, but on the contrary that these articles can be imported 
and will be imported very largely under the duty proposed. 

Now, sir, there is another thing to which I wantto call the attention 
of the committee. In thirteen States of the Union this manufacture is 
under way, and the consumption of bottles is going to be ly aug- 
mented by reason of the fact that the manufacture of beer has me a 
very large industry in this country. Many men now import their bot- 
tles from Belgium, from France, and from Germany with the view of 
exporting distributing for home consumption their beer. It has 
got to be a very large industry in this country. Ifyou adopt the amend- 
ment of aa aind from Wisconsin you will simply open the door to the 
perpetration of frauds that never can be checked, and which will defraud 
the Government and deplete the revenue of the country. And why? 
Because the mode by which these bottles are brought into the country 
is to purchase them from the manufacturer abroad duty paid, and the 
article is shipped to the consumer in this country with the duty paid, 
-and the invoice price may be whatever he chooses to make it, or what- 
everthe poa contracting may choose to make it as between themselves, 

I say if we wish to save the revenue and protect the Government 
against frauds we must adopt the specific rate of duty. 

One word more, My friend’s argument was directed only to one as- 
pect of this proposition; only its aspect in relation to the large bottles 
used for the boring af beer. He must remember that this paragraph 
applies not only to those large bottles but to small vials. And I say to 
him that so far from his statement being correct and true, the average 
duty, the corresponding ad valorem rate—and I know whereof I speak— 
based upon the cost of American production is not over 33 to 35 per cent. 
Any gentleman who will investigate this matter and analyze it will find 
that the rate of duty on all the articles embraced in this paragraph does 
not exceed 33 to 35 per cent. on the cost of the production of this article 
in the United States. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire in what few remarks I have to make just to 
notice the lecture given us some time ago on this side of the House by 

, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. MuLpRow], in which he stated 
that there was a disposition when some local interest was concerned for 
those claiming to be for a tariff for revenue purposes to seek the protec- 
tion of local interests. That difficulty to some extent, Mr. Chairman, 
is inherent in this system of taxation. Our Republican friends are the 
assessors. They propose to assess and collect a tax from the people; 
and every interest that gets into this bill is an exemption from taxation. 
So you — wool manufacturers, cotton manufacturers, iron manu- 
facturers. You exemptall the manufacturing interests in this country, 


the mining interests and all other interests that get upon this bill that 
can be protected by preventing the importation of foreign articles. To 
that extent you exempt that interest from taxation. And itis but 
natural when the tax-collector comes round for all to attempt in some 
way to escape his exactions. That is the difficulty, and it is inherent 
to the system of taxation by duties on imports. 

Hence it is we find gentlemen on this side of the House although 
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willing to reduce taxes, although willing this shall be taxation for reve 
nue purposes, still when they ascertain it is the determination of the 
majority on the other side of the House to protect certain industries 
and thereby relieve those industries from taxation, it is but natural 
that certain gentlemen on this side of the Honse having local interests 
should seek to have those interests relieved from the burdens of taxa- 
tion also. 

I have no pet interest in this or in any other measure. I do not want 
to father any particular infant that is inthe womb of this bill demand- 
ing to be bronght forth into existence and to be nurtured in the cradle 
of protection. 

There is only one interest in this country that can not be protected 
by duties on imports, and thatis the great interest of agriculture. That 
can not be protected. Why? Because you might put your duty on 
wheat at 100 or 1,000 per cent. and the same on corn, meats, &c., and it 
would not amount to any protection more than if it were a duty of 1 
per cent. or nothing, because we are exporting all the while these prod- 
ucts and because you can not protect them by legislation. Every inter- 
est you put on this bill standson agriculture. Agriculture must stand 
under to support all this infamous fraud of taxation called protection. 
When you talk of protecting labor and of filling up the gap between the 
laborer of this country and the laborer of Europe, who proposes to fill 
up the gap between the agricultural laborer of this country and the 
pauper laborer engaged in agriculturein Europe? Yet of all the labor 
that is underpaid in Europe the worst paid is agricultural labor. 

And yet we can not and do not propose to protect the agricultural 
labor of this country against the pauper labor of Europe; not at all. 
If agriculture in this country, although it is bearing all these burdens 
of taxation, still survives, what is the reason that our manufacturing 
interests can not do the same without protection? If there is any com- 
mon sense in the argument that American industry can not survive 
without protection it will apply equally to agriculture. 

This humbug and fraud about protecting labor comes from men who 
represent manufacturers that swallow all the bounties given to them, 
while, as Istated yesterday, the laborers in your large cities are starving. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. MCLEAN, of Missouri. I represent a district largely interested 
in the manufacture of glass-ware; a large amount is made in that dis- 
trict. Glass-ware in thiscountry being made from soda-ash, upon which 
we have a tariff, the labor which is p. upon it makes it a question 
of the difference between the wages of the laborer in this country and 
of the laborer in Europe. It is a fact that the laborer in Europe gets a 
smaller rate of wages than the laborer in this country. If you take 
into consideration the question of the tariff on soda-ash, then you will 
find that the question involved in this subject is whether you will pro- 
tect labor or not. P 

Glass manufacturers pay their laborers fair wages, but none of them 
make fortunesas I know. It isnota monopoly, for any one who chooses 
can enter into the business of glass-makingin thiscountry. The man- 
ufacturer must pay the glass-blower a certain percentage for his labor, 
and then he must pay the duty on the soda-ash which goes into the 
manufacture of the glass itself. 

The very moment you permit the importation of glass-ware from 
Europe you will reduce the wages of thousands and thousands of laborers 
in this country, I am myself a heavy consumer of glass and know 
whereof I speak. I know that the glass-ware made by the laborers of 
Germany comes in competition with the glass-ware madein this country. 

Mr. GUENTHER. In answer to the statement of my genial friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], whom I love so much and esteem 
so highly, I am sorry to see that his vision is so impaired by the smoky 
monopoly atmosphere of Pittsburgh and Allegheny City that he can not 
distinguish between protection to monopolists and protection to Amer- 
ican labor, If the gentleman would only display as much zeal and 
courage in opposing the monstrous demands of these monopolist con- 
stituents of his as he always exhibits in his attitude toward the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I would look up to him with admiration as 
the foremost champion of the laboring and producing masses of our 
country. [Laughter.] 

When I was up before I was speaking about the farmer’s wife buying 
fruit-jars for which she now pays $1.50 a dozen, and for which if this pro- 
posed duty shall become a law she will be obliged to pay $1.75 a dozen. 
In answer to her inquiry how this could be, the dealer asks her whether 
she has not learned that the Forty-seventh Congress has revised the 
tariff. Arriving home the good wife tells her honest farmer husband that 
she could not buy him the 25-cent package of tobacco, or the little toys 
for their first-born, or some other little thing that tends to gladden the 
hearts of the families of the hard-working tiller of the soil, y mane she 
ran out of money, having made no calculation for the 25 cents she had 
to pay more on her dozen jars over last year. Of course they will all 
bless this Congress for what it has done to protect the poor, starving 
members of the National Glass Manufacturing Association, and will 
gladly forego any little luxury or necessity of life to buy the wine, the 
diamonds, the carriages, to help build the palatial residences of the 
Panes glass manufacturers of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia! [Ap- 
plause. f 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 
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Mr. GUENTHER. Certainly. 
Mr. BAYNE. To get ie Aired the very interesting story which 
the gentleman is telling, I will ask him if he has heard anybody com- 
in of the price of window-glass in this country? 
Mr.GUENTHER. Iam not talking about window-glass; I am talk- 
ing about bottles and jars. 
ir BAYNE. I have no prejudice against beer bottles at all. 


. Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Bodine also informed me that one glass- 
blower will blowin a day two and a half gross of quart bottles, or three 


hundred and sixty. Three hundred and sixty such bottles weigh five 
hundred and forty pounds. The increase of tariff over present rates 
per pound is in this case 1 cent, so that you propose to grant an addi- 
UA OA to the glass manufacturer of $5.40 per day for one 
glass-blower. Do you think the blower will receive this amount? 
Mr. BAYNE. Let me tell the gentleman what the glass-blower does 
receive. 
Mr, GUENTHER. I have not time now. 
Mr. BAYNE. I will tell the gentleman that this increase of duty 
will go into increase of wages. 
Mr. GUENTHER. Ona gross of such bottles im the tariff 
duty now amounts to $1.11. The proposed tariff would make it $3.24, 
increase of nearly 200 per cent. This $3.24 would be levied on a 
of quart bottles, in Germany, with nil oy cent commission 
added, $3.17, so that you will see that the duty of 1} cents per pound 
would be 102} per cent, ad valorem. 
The showing is even worse on cs bottles: 
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. Weight of a gross of pint bottles, 144 pounds; 1} cents per pound, 
$2.16, which isanad valorem duty of 117 per cent., an increase of over 235 
per cent. over the present tariff duty. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interests of the fifty millions of people who are 
consumers of these articles I hope that the duty on them will not be in- 
creased, but left at the present ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. or fixed 
at one-half cent per pound. 

In reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ERRETT] I will 
say that the statement I have made is one which I have received from 
the Bureau of Statistics. It is an advance sheet and is official, and the 
gentleman can look at it if he desires. -It is said that there area num- 
ber of idle glass-furnaces in the country shut down onaccount of this for- 
eign competition. This is another misstatement. A number of glass- 

have been erected during late years in some of the Western 

States. After they were in operation the wreckers of the glass-ring of 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania would rush intatheir territory and glut 

coor ae mt ER the articles these new furnaces man , by tem- 

ee below cost in order to crush out these embryo industries. 

= FG BAYN I understand now the animus of my friend’s propo- 
tion. 


Mr. GUENTHER. That may be, but what I have said is true never- 
theless. These wreckers of the glass-ring of New Jersey and Pennsy!- 
vania went into districts where these new furnaces were established and 
by temporarily selling below cost endeavored to crush out these embryo 
industries, After they succeeded so well in most cases these self-same 
buccaneers now have ‘the sublime audacity to point to these abandoned 
wrecks, the result of their own damnable piracy, as reasons why this 
Congress should grant them additional protection and give them in- 
creased privileges to plunder and fleece the people. I for one, Mr. 
Chairman, as a Republican, a protectionist, the friend of the laborer, of 
the people, and one of them, shall never by my vote help to put more 
of the money of the people into the bottomless pockets of these insatiate 

and monopolists, 

Mr. LORD. Asa substitute for the pending amendment I move to 
amend by striking out in line 526 the words ‘‘and one-half; so as 
to make the duty 1 cent per pound. I think there ought to be no ob- 
jection to this amendment. If any confidence is to be placed in the 
estimate of these gentlemen that a proposed duty of 1} cents will in- 
crease the existing duty of 30 per cent. to 75 per cent. or 150 per cent., 
the rate pro in the bill certainly is too high. These articles are 
most extensively used. As it was stated by some gentlemen on the 
other side that white lead goes into every house and every factory, 
these fabrics of glass in the form of bottles and jars go into universal 
use. I believe that a duty of 1 cent per pound will be equal to 75 per 
cent. I hope, therefore, that the amendment will prevail; and itseems 
to me the Committee on Ways and Means should accept it. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I am very desirous to vote properly on 
this question; and I must confess that I am very much at a loss to deter- 
mine which of these propositions I should support, or whether I should 
seek to reject them both, that a new proposition more just may be pre- 
sented. I have been taught during the p of this discussion by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HASKELL] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], the honored chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and in fact by gentlemen generally on the other 
side of the House, that a protective tariff cheapens products. If this 
be the fact, it would certainly be to the interest of my people that this 


duty should be increased 200 per cent., which I understand would be 
the effect of substituting a duty of 1} cents per pound for the existing 
duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem as proposed in this bill. Some gentle- 
men say that this increase would amount to300 per cent. Be this as it 
may, it is acknowledged on all hands that it is a large increase. 

My people use glass bottles to a large extent, and use also glass jars 
for the canning of fruits. Ido not wish to cast any vote which will 
increase the cost of these articles. We have been told by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER] that if this legislation be enacted 
the price of every bottle and jar will be largely increased, thus layin 
a burden upon every household i intheland. If the price of bottles aia 
jars is increased in cost it will be a serious blow to our rapidly-growing 
fruit and wine interest upon the Pacific coast, in which large quantities 
of these articles are used. On this question a division has a 

In the ranks of the majority here, some of those gentlemen telling us 
that this increase of duty will cheapen the product, and others telling 
us that it will increase the cost of the product, how am I to decide this 
question if I take their counsel? How shall I cast my vote if I am to 
be guided by this divided wisdom? 

Mr. Chairman, I have a large constituency who are lovers of beer; 
and, in fact, I like that wholesome drink myself. I donot want to in- 
crease the price of that cooling beverage, lager beer, which we have in 
California, and which is the finest in the world. Perhaps I had better 
qualify that last expressien, for they have excellent beer in Philadel- 
phia, wn as ‘‘ Philadelphia beer.’ But I do not wish the price on 
bottles to be increased so that we of California will be compelled to pay 

an increased price for this beverage as also our wine. 

a Mr Chairman, it seems to me clear, in fact it must be apparent to 
every candid individual, that the doctrine which gentlemen on the 
other side are endeavoring to preach to this House and the country that 
an increased tariff will cheapen the article is false. If there were not 
something fallacious in this doctrine of protection, why should protec- 
tionists be divided in their councils about bottles? Some of the pro- 
tectionists on the other side protest against this increase of duty as cal- 
culated to increase the cost of the article, while others insist that if 
domestic industries are protected the commodity will be cheapened. 

Mr. HASKELL addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed. 

Mr. HASKELL. Iask the gentleman from Michigan to withdraw 
his amendment and I will renew it. 

Mr. LORD. I withdraw it with that understanding. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman a withdraws his amend- 
ment and I renew it. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty in this case is not 
in the rate; no one cares especially to increase the rate. The difficulty 
has been the impossibility of getting at the real value of the article. 
Every foreign manufacturer of glass is pooled with every other and 
with the importers in the city of New York. Now, if you adopt a mere 
ad valorem rate, no matter what it is, if you were to impose a duty of 
100 per cent. or 200 per cent. you would collect no duty which would 
besuch as would protect either the revenue or the manufacturer. What- 
ever is done by the Committee of the Whole on this subject ought to be 
done on a specific basis. Take the figures of the importers of bottles 
themselves; and I have them here. 

Without counting the ocean freight and taking the most favorable 
figures that you can, the large, heavy tiles cost on the other 
side 2 cents and a fraction apiece. This I have from an importer’s in- 
voice. Consequently the rate named in the bill is neither 200 per cent. 
nor 100 per cent., but in my Tapon it is heavier than it need be. I 
hope this ad valorem rate will not beagreed to. For one I will support 
a proposition to fix the rate on these bottles at 1 cent per pound. This 
is as low as I dare go, and I am afraid it is a little too low. Butinany 
event it will be safe to the Government and safe to the interests repre- 
sented by my friend from Wisconsin. 

And the reason why I state it will be safe to my friend from Wis- 
consin is because I am now talking from a Belgium invoice, not from 
any importer’s nonsense. I know I have anaccurate invoice and there 
is no 200 per cent. 

Mr. GUENTHER. In answer to the statement of my friend from 
Kansas I willsay that I havejust received from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics a statement from the office of the American Pottery and Glass- 
ware Reporter, the organ of the glass manufacturers, which states the 
present duty at 35 per cent. ad valorem on one grossof bottles is $1.44, and 
that the proposed duty of 1} cents per pound would be $3.24. While 
the latter statement is correct the first is not, because they base their 
calculation on the price of a gross of bottles in New York, which my 
friend from Kansas knows is incorrect. The true amount of 35 per 
a ad valorem would be about $1.11 and the proposed duty would 

24. 

Mr. HASKELL, 
statement is made from a Belgium invoice made by a Belgian. 
cent is low enough. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPARKS. This clauseof the bill in relation to the duties on glass- 
wares presents the doctrine of “protection ” in a light that all can see 
its ruinous grasping tendencies. Thespecific rate of 1} cents per pound 
fixed here may be perfectly fair for the collection of a fairrevenue upon 


I take the heavy green bottle in the bill and my 
Nowa 
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a certain class of very light bottles and vials, but on another lass of 

bottles and pickle and preserve jars it certainly approximates if 
it is not fally up to the point of a prohibitory tax. Now, I take it that 
this duty of 1} cents per pound on all that class of bottles mentioned 
here, such as are used for beer-bottles, wine-bottles, fruit-jars, pickle- 
jars, and all the other kinds of bottles used by those who bottle beer 
ənd other malt drinks and wine, and who put up the various kinds of 
fruits, would be substantially a prohibitory tax. Hence in my judg- 
ment this duty ought clearly to be adjusted upon an ad valorem basis 
reasonablein itsrate. But, sir, it serves toshow most clearly the fallacy 
of this whole species of discriminative legislation. 

There is a class of men in a few localities of the country engaged in 
the manufacture of glass-ware, bottles, &c., andthey are here besieg- 
ing Congress for a tariff so adjusted as to protect them in that business 
so that all reasonable competition in the way of foreign imports of these 
articles shall be prohibited. Nothing less they claim than a tax on 
imports virtually prohibitory will protect this glass-blowing industry. 
Now, sir, the question with me is will not the protection thus afforded 
to this glass manufacturing industry seriously cripple if it does not de- 

other interests and other industries? There are establishments 
in the cities of Saint Louis, East Saint Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
other cities of the West, which bottle annually millions of cases of beer 
and other malt drinks which enter into commerce and go all over the 
civilized world. ‘There is also a vast industry in this country 
in bottled wines and in pickling and sett fruits and vegetable 
products, and I believe also fish, in the class of bottles and jars here 
mentioned, as to all of which this oppressive tax would result in almost 
if not quite irreparable disaster. Therefore it will be easily seen that 
while it is undoubtedly in the interest of some of the constituents of 
my friend from P lvania [Mr. BAYNE] who are asa class engaged 
in the manufacture of glass, it is at the same time destructive of the 
interests of other classes of men who are engaged in other and more 
valuable industries, 

But, as before remarked, sir, it shows plainly the fallacy as well asin- 
justice of Congress attemp to single out this or that particular in- 
dustry out of all the varied industries of the country and legislating for 
its benefit when such action must result necessarily to the injury of 
others. Why not let them all stand upon a common, equal plane and 
take care of themselves, and lay your tariff on imported glass bottles, 
jars, &c., as on everything else for the collection of a needed revenue? 
Lay an honest, fair ad valorem duty on all kinds of bottles, and on the 
contents of bottles, and all else with an eye single to that purpose for 
the legitimate and economical uses of Government. When you have 
done that you will not have discriminated in favor of this or that par- 
ticular industry and to the prejudice and against any other industry or 
industries, but will have caused all classes to bear an equal share of the 
burdens of government, and will have left all upon the common plane 
ef fairness and equality, or as nearly so as it is possible to do under our 
indirect system of taxation for purposes of national government. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole of the evil of this icious ‘‘ protective ” 

is seen just here. You cannot by tariff rates discriminate in 
favor of the glass-blowers of Pittsburgh, or of Wheeling, or anywhere 
else, without injuring other industries and other interests which de- 
mand the use in their pursuits of the class of goods manufactured by 
these men, and whenever you attempt to do so you necessarily arouse 
the opposition and just indignation of all that class of men whose pur- 
suits in life you thus cripple. 

And, sir, in the case here presented candor compels the statement 
that this favoritism for the glass-blowers and manufacturers is a dis- 
ezimination in favor of the minor interests and against the far more 
extensive industries engaged in the use of these bottles and jars. The 
bottling and canning industries of this country are far more numerous 

and involve much more of labor and capital than the glass manufact- 
uring industry. 

I would do the latter industry no injustice, but would give it the 
benefit of all that protection which results to it as an incident of a 
legitimate and fair tariff adjusted upon the basis of needed revenue. I 
would be willing to adjust an ad valorem rate of duties on these bottles, 
jars, &c., at 30 per cent., which is, I believe, the present law. These 
glass-men and their advocates on this floor ought to be satisfied with that. 

Sir, an industry which can not successfully compete with foreign im- 
portation at 30 per cent. duty, or to use truer and plainer words, on a 
30 per cent. bounty, ought to die, and the men in it ought to 

into some other honest business in which they can make a living. 
fA plause. ] 

tt Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HASKELL. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. I move tostrike out the last word. I understand the 
gentleman from Kansas withdraws his proposition. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will, if you will renew it. 

Mr. HATCH. I will not renew it, as it is an increase over the pres- 
ent rate of duty. It proposes 1 and one-half of 1 cent per pound on 

. these heavy, cheap bottles, of which the price is not over 2} cents. 
It is an increase of 200 per cent., and amounts to absolute prohibition. 
SE ES TARR E Pertenece by the Committee on Ways 
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Mr. LORD. Let me interrupt the gentleman for a moment. 

Mr. HATCH. I have only five minutes, and this is the first time I 
have risen to take part in the debate, but I promise, gentlemen, it will 
not be the last. 

Mr. LORD. I wish to make a correction. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not desire correction. I state the facts. I hold 
in my hand a letter from one of the most intelligent manufacturers in 
the United States—one who is at the head to-day of a manufacturi 
establishment in the State of Missouri that employs more labor 
capital than any five bottle-making establishments in the United States, 
and pays more wages every Saturday night than any five bottle-making 
establishments in Pennsylvania or anywhere else, and here is what he 
says about this: 

We learn there is a movement afoot to raise the duty on bottles from 40 per 

cent. ad valorem to 1} cents per pound, While the present h: duty of 40 y 
cent, ad valorem is a great impediment to the exportation of American bottled 
beer, we have nevertheless tocompete with some success with Europe 
for the trade of Mexico, Central America, Sandwich Islands, and parts of Brazil 
and Australia, and the demand for the better American brands is constantly in- 
creasing. 
, rra i r AN ab alk on bottles, as should be the case, nearly the entire 
trade of the countries named, which is considerable, could be diverted to these 
United States, where it p rly belongs. We havenowtocontend against this 
drawback of 40 per cent. higher bottles than the Euroj hotar peyi; But 
a prohibitory tariff of 1} cents per pound would result in driving out all American 
competition from such foreign lands, re p the trade immensely, and simply 
create and enrich a monopoly of a few bottle manufacturers, while yielding no 
revenue to the country. 


Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. What is the name of the writer? 

Mr. HATCH. Adolphus Busch, president of the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association of Saint Louis. 

Mr. McLEAN, of Missouri. He does not manufacture a single bot- 
tle that I know of. 

Mr. HATCH. I did not say that he did. I only say that he uses 
more bottles and employs more labor in his trade than any five man- 
ufacturers of bottles in any other place. 

Mr. Mc LEAN, of Missouri. I did not understand the gentleman 
correctly, then. I understood him differently. 

Mr. HATCH. Well, the gentleman is on the wrong side of this ques- 
tion. If he would come a little closer over to this side of the House he 
would hear better. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the proposition of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee incorporated in this bill is to cripple some of the largest industries 
of the land for the benefit of a few chosen manufacturers engaged in 
making bottles, and is a fair sample of this bill in all of its details, 
which has been characterized by one of the leading Republican news- 
papers of the city of New York asasham and a fraud. And there isnot 
a better indication of this fact throughout its entire substance from be- 
ginning to end than that which is proposed here, the ition to take 
this from the ad valorem rate and put a tax upon the bottles of 1} cents 


a pound. 

Mr. BAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HATCH. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. BAYNE. Now, the rate of duty being 1} cents per pound on 
ordinary green window-glass, the cost of manufacturing the same being 
largely done by machinery, whereas these bottles are made by labor 
without machinery, I wish to ask has the American consumer suffered 
ae consequence of thatreduction on the priceof window-glass? And fur- 
ther — 

Mr. HATCH. Life is too short for the advocates of Pennsylvania 
glass manufactories to display all of the wonderful requirements of that 
manufacture upon the floor of this House. My friend from Pennsyl- 
vania and those who are with him on the tariff question have been 
looking too long through green bottles or green glass to have a very 
clear perception of the wants of this country in framing a bill of this 
character. They do not trouble themselves to get the information 
which is necessary. You ought to come ont of your own State a little. 
You ought to learn that there is something else in this country besides 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh. You ought to know that there is a large 
empire west of you which is also interested in some of these thin 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, and there is a large quantity of material for 
making glass out there if you would only utilize it. 

Mr. TCH. If you would come out there and visit us more fre- 
quently you would know more of the importance of this question to 
other parts of the country. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

* Mr. HASKELL. I would like to move that the committee rise to 
limit debate, unless we can come to some understanding about a vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would like to say to my colleague that I have 
an amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. I will propose in limiting the time to make an 
arrangement by which my colleague may have time 

Mr. ANDERSON. But I have a substantive amendment which I 
would like to submit and have the privilege of being heard upon. I 
could not offer it while this amendment is pending. 

Mr. HASKELL. The amendment can be offered and the speech 
made, and F will then move that the committee rise. 

Mr. TUCKER. I desire to be heard on this amendment. 
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Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I have also a substantial amend- 
ment which I desire to offer, and I hope the motion that the commit- 
tee rise will not be submitted at this time, because I do not wish to be 
cut off from the opportunity of offering it. , 

Mr. ANDERSON. My amendment, Mr. Chairman, will beto strike 
-out of line 523 the words ‘‘pickle or preserve jars” and insert the words 
‘at 30 per cent. ad valorem’’ as an independent paragraph. 

I do not care one solitary straw about the beer question. ‘I have no 
interest in it whatever. But I do care something about what I con- 
ceive to be an increase in the cost of these jars for pickles and preserves 
to the people who use them, and I do not desire that there shall be any 
change in that item. I expect the facts in this case will be found to 
be aboutas follows, at least I have been so advised: that there has been 
perhaps a monopoly in the manufacture of these glass jars to be used 
for this purpose; that recently the several companies entering into the 
combination have di or have fallen apart. Now, whether this 
duty is increased by this provision or reduced remains to beseen. It 
is at all events a doubtful point. If that be the status of the case I am 
unwi that it shall be increased or that it shall run any risk of an 
increase, But at the same time I am perfectly willing to open up to 
all the world this business rather than to put the farmers of this coun- 
try in the hands of the very best men that ever came from Western 
Pennsylvania or anywhere else. 

Everybody knows, all over this country, that these manufacturers 
have been in the habit of combining, and we donot know what may be 
the result of the Snaige propan here. Therefore I want to be under- 
stood as o it favoring the amendment which I have sug- 

I want is simply that that class of articles shall be left 

ustas the present law is. I do not want to take any chance as to an in- 

crease of rates, as a Republican, asa man ying a ak to the best inter- 

gstof the people who use thesearticles, rather looking to the interest 

of some corporation somewhere who are engaged in making these things. 

The interests of the people are far more important in my judgment than 
these other interests. 1 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the amendment I want to offer, when it be- 
comes in order, that these things shall be left just as the law now pro- 
vides, because I believe that underall of this talk about monopoly abroad 

‘ou really are building up here at home a monopoly which when any- 
Toiy attempts to break it down or to enter into the manufacture of 
these jars in this country at a lower price so that the people may get 
them at fair rates, underruns and undercuts so much that they can not 
doit. That being the case, I hope the amendment which I have sug- 
gested will meet the favorable consideration of the committee. 

The orma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. TU KER. I renew the formal amendment. 

Mr. HASKELL. I would like to move that the committee rise for 
the aE en of having the House limit debate. 

. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. I havea substantial amendment to 
offer. I hope the gentleman will not insist on the committee rising at 
this time. 

Mr. HASKELL. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] can 

after debate has been limited. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no; Ihave been there once before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take up much of the time of the 
House, and what I shall say will be of a practical character. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE], who is defending this inter- 
est so zealously, has been kind enough to tell me in private, and I shall 
use the information he gave me, for it was given in perfect candor, that 
the amount of the bottle manufacturing interest in this country will 
certainly run largely over a million of dollars’ worth, 

Mr. BAYNE. Yes, sir; I think it exceeds that. 

Mr. TUCKER. Now, the whole value of bottles introduced into this 
country under the present duty and under this particular clause is 
$230,000. Ifthe present duty of 35 per cent. enables the manufacturer 
here to make four times more than can be imported, in God’s name is 
not that protection enough? 

Mr. ERRETT. Will the gentleman allow me to make a correction? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. ERRETT. My colleague did not speak of the bottle manufact- 
uring interest alone. 

Mr. TUCKER. I understood the gentleman to say the bottle busi- 
ness. 

I say if the duty ¿f 35 per cent. has had the effect of only letting in 
$230,000 worth of bottles, when more than $1,000,000 worth are made 
in this country, that is ample protection. ? 

But, Mr. irman, look atit in another pointof view. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylv nia [Mr. BAYNE] has stated that the ad valorem 
rate permits fraud » ıd permits people to bringin bottles under falsein- 
voices. Why, sir, if it has only had the effect of permitting them to 
bring in one-fourth of the amount of the home product it can not be very 
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Now, the duty<« > of bottles, worth, as has been stated, about 
$3.17, if increased ‘4 cents a bottle will amount to over 100 per cent. 
ad valoreminstead 25 percent. ad valorem. The consequence is you 
are treb this du. . And this trebling of the duty, as the importa- 
tion is 1 compared with the amount of the home product, will be 
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wetter: And therefore all engaged in beer mannfact- 
ure, and all other manufactures where bottles are used, will be left te 
d entirely on the home-manufacture monopoly. 
. BAYNE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAYNE. What would be the rate of duty on one-ounce vials 
embraced in this paragraph? 

x; ir TUCKER. Iask the gentleman from Pennylvania what would 
i ? 

Mr. BAYNE. Not 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then you puta low duty on the higher-grade article. 
But what would it be on the cheapest bottle? 

Mr. BAYNE. Very much more than 33 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. What would 1} cents be on the lowest-priced bottle? 

Mr. BAYNE. Sixty or 70 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Would it not be more? 

Mr. BAYNE. I think not. 
ince Then if it be 60 or 70 per cent. you increase the 

uty. 

_Mr. BAYNE. The 60 or 70 per cent. duty is on the cost of produc- 
tion abroad. On the cost of American production it will not exceed 
from 33 to 35 per cent. 

Mr. TUCKE Then the bottle here is worth so much more in this 
market than the foreign bottle costs. That is just what we say, and 
you make that additional cost come out of the pocket of the consumer 
of the bottle. 

Iam glad the gentleman from Pennsylvania has at last made that 
confession, that the effect of the increase ef duty is to enhance the price 
to the home consumer. 

The orma amendment was withdrawn. 


Mr. I move that the committee do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The committee 


ingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Rosnisoy, of Massachusetts, reported that the Commit- 
Mi of the the bill LE? si) ake of the Union had had under con- 
sideration the bi . R. 7313) to impose duties upon foreign imports, 
and for other purposes, and had come to no iros be yan thereon. 
Mr. HASKELL. I yield fora moment for a privileged report from 
the Committee on Appropriations.. 


LEGISLATIVE ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported a bill 
(H. R. 7482) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
Viy maps of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884, and for other ; Which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLS. I reserve all points of order, 

Mr. CANNON, I desire to say I have the authority of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to state to the House that if I can be 
on Monday for SRi geyrrad I will move to suspend the rules and put 
the bill just on its 

Mr. M N. What is the amount appropriated by the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. About $20,000,000. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. CANNON] in 
reporting this bill to the House will be candid enough to state to the 
House that the authority given him to move a suspension of the rules 
to pass that bill without debate, explanation, or amendment on next 
Monday was not the unanimous action of that committee at all. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say in reply to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] that I voice the action of the committee. The 
committee acts by its majority, and if he desires it and it is proper for 
me to so state, I am perfectly willing to say that I was so instructed by 
a strict party vote. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, of Illinois. And you want to vote away $20,- 

000,000 without any opportunity for debate. 
_ Mr. HISCOCK. That is just exactly what we propose todo. This 
isa bill providing for the pay-rolls of the several Executive Depart- 
ments; and we are willing to take the responsibility of passing it 
without debate. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Massachusetts. That is just what you did in 
the Forty-sixth Congress, when you passed the sundry civil appropria- 
= bill in the same manner, with only five minutes’ debate on each 
side. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HASKELL. I desire now to move that the House go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. HASKELL. For what purpose? 

Mr. SPRINGER. TheCommittee on Public Printing have instructed 
me to ask unanimous consent of the House to take from the Speaker's 
table and pass at this time a Senate joint resolution authorizing the 
Public Printer to remove certain material from the Government Print- 
ing Office. The material in that office has so accumulated that there 
is fear of an accident which will endanger the lives of the employés. 
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